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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 
FOURTH SESSION. 


SENATE. . 
Fray, December 29, 1922. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 27, 1922.) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

hs PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
rol 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Ernst Lenroot Phipps 
Bayard Fernald Lodge Poindexter 
Borah Fletcher McCormick Pomerene 
Brandegee Gerry McCumber Reed, Mo, 
Brookhart Hale McKellar Sheppard 
Broussard Harris McKinley Shortridge 
Bursum Heflin McLean moot 
Calder Hitchcock MeNary Spencer 
Cameron Johnson Moses Stanfield 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sterling 
Caraway Jones, Wash ew Sutherland 
Colt Kellogg Nicholson Townsend 
Culberson Kendrick Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Keyes orris Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis King Oddie Warren 
Dial Ladd Page Watson 
Dillingham La Follette Pepper Weller 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Wris] is necessarily detained because of ill- 
ness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Sixty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. PEPPER presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 12237) to limit the immigration of aliens into the United 
States, which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented the petition of John D. Phillips 
and sundry other members of the Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Upton, Wyo., praying for the enactment of legislation 
creating a department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. : 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Casper (Wyo.) Chamber of Commerce, protest- 
ing against the adoption of the Budget recommendation to 
appropriate only $3,000,000 for carrying out t.e provisions of 
section 23 of the Federal highway act pertaining to forest roads 
and trails, and urging the appropriation of $6,500,000 as author- 
ized by law, which was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

FOODSTUFFS AND RAW MATERIALS FOR GERMANY, 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I introduce a bill to provide 
credit to Germany for the purpose of purchasing foodstuffs 
and raw materials in this country. It is evident that the seri- 
ous problem with our farmers to-day is to market at living 
prices their surplus products. I am in hopes that this bill will 
be found to be drawn along serviceable and sound lines, I ask 
its reference to the Finance Committee. 

The bill (S. 4248) to stimulate trade by providing credit to 
enable Germany to purchase foodstuffs and raw materials in 
the United States, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 4244) for the relief of the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4245) to provide the necessary organization of the 
customs service for an adequate administration- and enforce- 
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ment of the tariff act of 1922, and all other customs revenue 
laws; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. KELLOGG: 

A bill (S. 4246) granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of St. Paul, Minn., and the county of Ramsey, Minn., or either 
of them, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near the point where Robert Street, in said city of St. Paul, 
crosses the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4247) granting a pension to Mertie M. Turner; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 4248) to fix the compensation of employees in post 
offices for overtime services performed in excess of eight hours 
daily; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


AMENDMENTS TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 13559, the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

On page 99, line 13, strike out “ $35,000, including” and insert in 


lieu thereof the 8 873.000, including not exceeding $38,000 
tor 8 the widening of the Nisqually Glacier to Paradise Valley 
ad,”. 


On page 99, line 17, strike out “ $95,000 ” and insert “ $133,000.” 

On p: 00, line 6, strike out “ $11,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$61,000. Also on page 100, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words 
in all, $74,280" and insert the words “, including not exceeding 
$50,000 for construction and improvement of roads; in all, $124,280." 

On page 101, ‘line 25, strike out “ $70,000” and insert “ $120. 000,” 
and on ge 102, line 3, strike out “; in all, $ „000 % and inser 
„, including not exceeding $50,000 for construction and improvement of 
roads; in all,.$345,000.” 


CLAIM OF CHARLES PARIDY ET AL. 


Mr. McKINLEY (by request) submitted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 387), which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims: 

Whereas the Government, through its Department of War, during the 
late war with Germany purchased and used several thousand cater- 
pillar war tanks and tractors; and 

Whereas the war tanks and tractors named in the preceding para- 
ga: have been charged to be an 5 upon arles Paridy's 

n 


Charles Paridy, Anna McLatchie, and Ferdinand Lother, claimants, v. 
the United States. No. 34716. 


the time of filing said suit (October 27, 1920) in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the United States the sum of 3 00,000,000 with which 
to pay the cost of said patented war tanks and tractors; and 
Vhereas not a single cent has yet been paid to said patentee, Charles 

Paridy, or to his said assignees in part, Anna MeLatchie and Ferdi- 
nand Lother, by the Government as license fees, royalties, or as dam- 
ages for the use of said war tanks and tractors, notwithstanding the 
fact, as shown by said suit now pending in the Court of Claims, that 
the said patentee and his assignees in part filed said suit and therein 
claimed $10,000,000 in e over two years ago; and 

Whereas the said claimants, Charles Paridy, Anna McLatchie, and 
Ferdinand Lother, have agreed, and do DEY 88085 to reduce the 
amount of their claim 50 per cent, from $10,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
upon the passage of this resolution and the immediate payment to 
them of said reduced amount by order of the War Department out of 
money that has already been appropriated and now being held sub- 
ject to the orders of the War Department, ready to be disbursed, in 
payment for war supplies, but with the proviso that in case there is 
not sufficient money thus available to forthwith pay said claimants 
the said sum of $5,000,000, then claimants’ offer to reduce their claim 50 
per cent, as above recited, may be forthwith withdrawn and claimants 
will be at liberty to prosecute the said suit in the Court of Claims 
for the full amount of their claim, to wit, $10,000,000; and said suit 
shall be given precedence over all other suits filed subsequently and 
shall be speedily prepared for trial and be tried and decided at the 
earliest possible date on account of its long pendency before the Court 
of Claims: Therefore be It 

Resolved, That the Director of Finance and Auditor of the War 
Department be, and hereby is, requested to settle the claim now pend- 
ing in the Court of Claims, suit No. 34716, as above recited, for the 
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sum of $5,000,000, and to said sum to the claimants, Charles 
Miclatehie, and Herdinand Lother, forthwith out of War 


Department funds already appropriated; and upon such payment the 
8 shall be forthwith dismissed and 3 no further 
claim shall thereafter be made against the United States for any infringe- 
ment of the said Paridy Letters Patent No. 1047281 by any owner of 
any interest therein: Provided, That if sufficient money to pay said 
amount is not already appropriated, and the amount can. not be 
out of funds now subject to the orders of the War Department, then 
the said claimants may prosecute their said pth tas suit in the Court 
of Claims for the full amount of $10,000,000 a st the United 
States, the same as if the said offer of settlement at 50 per cent reduc- 
tion had not been made, and said suit shall be 8 prepared for 
trial and be tried and decided at the earliest possible date on account 
of its long pendency before said court. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (S. 3295) to consolidate 
the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing statistics 
of the foreign commerce of the. United States in the De 
partment of Commerce, and it. was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 


PROPERTY REPORT OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS (8. DOC. NO, 279). 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, transmitting 
pursuant to law a complete account of all property in his 
possession and in the Senate Office Building belonging to the 
United States Senate on December 4, 1922, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13374) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, out of the long contest over 
the foreign policy of our Government there developed three 
distinct viewpoints evidenced by groups in this Chamber and 
by the larger groups without. There were those who be- 
lieved that from the Great War had come an obligation for 
the United States to become substantially a part of a world 
concert under definite rules and agreements, such as were 
prescribed in the covenant of the League of Nations. This 
group would have unhesitatingly taken us into the league 
without amendment of its provisions and would gladly had us 
unite with other nations under its terms without modification 
or alteration. 

A second group, while believing our ultimate purpose should 
be that proclaimed by the first, insisted that prudence dic- 
tated our future be protected by reservations or amendments 
from the possibilities of some of the conditions of the league. 

And yet a third group, while wishing that our country should 
be both generous and unselfish in dealing with other nations, 
believed that the high purpose of the Republic could be ful- 
filled and its ultimate destiny realized only by continuing its 
age-old policies, under which the Nation has grown great and 
powerful, rich and happy. 

The divergent views were finally carried directly to the 
people, and whatever may be said by those who had desired 
us to become a part of the international compact, the fact re- 
mains that we did not enter the league and that our people 
overwhelmingly repudiated it. 

The contest did not stop, however, with 1920, nor with the 
final action in this Chamber. The propaganda has been con- 
tinuous and increasing to drive this country into some sort of 
international pact, to discredit the action of the Senate in 
refusing to enter the league, and every art of subtle publicity 
has been utilized in the effort to reverse the decision of the 
American people and to destroy those who officially have been 
a part of that decision. 

I am against the Borah amendment. I am against it for 
precisely the reasons I was against taking the United States 
into the League of Nations. I am against it because, in my 
opinion, it will do exactly what thus far we have declined to 
do. I am against it because in even greater degree, and with 
less safeguards than the League of Nations gave to us, it will 
embroil us in European controversies and finally make the 
United States, after a hundred and fifty years, a part of the 
European system. I am against the amendment as it is pre- 
sented, and, just as in the former contest, of which it is, in my 
judgment, but a continuation, I am against it with elther reser- 
vations or amendments, I have been unable to conceive any 
amendment or reservation which, leaving the design, would 
avert the possible injurious consequences, 

During the war we were fascinated by phrases. The wizardy 
of words still holds some of our people enthralled. The facile 
pen or eloquent tongue can paint the picture of the suffering 
and the woe and the anguish of the world, and in burning sen- 


tences- demand that in some nebulous, uncertain, and undis- 
closed fashion we should at all hazards rescue our brethren at 
the uttermost ends of the earth from their trials, their tribu- 
lations, and their sufferings. The idealistic appeal strikes an 
answering and sympathetic chord in every human breast. The 
hope and the aspiration of aiding humanity were not born in 
many of us merely with the war and can never be forgotten, 


even though we decline to pursue a much-heralded but demon- 


strated fallacy presented by those who arrogate to themselves 
all the world’s idealism and sympathy. This hope and this 
aspiration are not attributes alone of a few superior beings, 
who demand, upon pain of their denial of altruism and idealism 
to the rest of us, that we follow any course they may mark. 
We decline to enter into Europe's maelstrom without definite 
and cogent reasons upon the mere arrogation of a superior 
charity, benevolence, and altruism by those who would take us 
in, or because of denunciation of those who will not blindly 
accept and follow any suggested course. I do not ascribe this 
attitude to any man in this Chamber. It is, however, the dis- 
tinct attitude of many of the advocates of this amendment 
without this Chamber? 

Just what is it that is asked by the amendment? It provides 
for a conference— 
which shall be charged with the duty of considering the economic prob- 
lemsi now ob throughout the world with a view of arriving at 
such understandin or arrangements aS may seem essential to the 
restoration of trade and to the establishment. of sound financial and 
business conditions. 

J am dealing now only with the first part of the amend- 
ment. On some future occasion I intend to refer to the latter 
part. Obviously, the amendment provides for the considera- 
tion of every world economic problem. Not only does it pro- 
vide for the consideration of every world economic problem but 
it distinctly directs that “understandings and arrangements” 
shall be arrived at. Understandings and arrangements by 
whom? The United States calls the conference. It sits with 
those who attend. Of necessity, in conjunction with those in- 
vited, it must arrive at understandings and arrangements 
affecting every world problem. It would be unspeakable to 
Call this conference, and when called, to stand aside and re- 
fuse to have aught to do with it. It would be worse to call 
this conference and arrive at understandings and arrangements, 
and then refuse to do our part and let those understandings and 
arrangements be carried out by others. If we meet with the 
other nations of the earth to consider their world problems, 
calling upon them with us to reach the solution, and a solu- 
tion be reached, we must bear our part subsequently in car- 
rying out that solution. We must do our share in executing 
the understandings and agreements arrived at. In good faith, 
there can be no eseape from this conclusion. 

What problems are to be considered by this conference? 
The language of the amendment includes all, and I am well 
within the fact when I say that the economic problems of the 
world are inextricably commingled to-day with its political 
problems. It is an utter and absolute impossibility to arrive 
at a definite solution of the economic problems of the world 
without solving at the same time some of its political ills, Let 
us make no mistake, therefore, about what this amendment 
means according to its terms. It means that every ill from 
which Europe now is suffering, every problem there existing, 
every dismal situation, every wrong and injustice shall be 
brought to the city of Washington at our request, at our in- 
stance, and upon our invitation, for solution, and that we 
undertake thereafter, because we are the leaders in the move- 
ment, whatever is essential to rewrite Europe’s present story. 
If the language of the amendment does not mean exactly this 
thing, it can mean nothing at all. I have not heard its adyo- 
cates here and I have not read its newspaper advocates out- 
side this Chamber designate what they expect to be accom- 
plished by the conference nor indleate the specific economic 
subjects with which it will deal. 

Mr. President, I prefer a League of Nations with some rules 
of procedure, with the members bound by some preliminary 
agreement, to this general omnibus endeavor which has neither 
limitations nor specifications, 

As I understand the argument here, two reasons are ad- 
vanced for the adoption of the amendment and for our imme- 
diate participation in the difficulties of Europe. The first, and 
apparently that most vigorously insisted upon, is that we are 
already in Europe; that because we have some troops on the 
Rhine and some observers or representatives at the various 
conferences being held abroad we are at present actually in 
Europe, and, therefore, we but continue what already is an 
accomplished fact. 

That we are thus now in Europe is deplored. Indeed, ap- 
parently in both the instances cited, it is earnestly and em- 
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phatically asserted we ought not to be there. Demand is made 
for the return of the American soldiers, and that those represent- 
ing America at the European conferences cease their activities. I 
quarrel with neither demand. But the logic of the position 
assumed seems to be that inasmuch as we commit a little 


wrong, we will cure it by a greater. The vice of the argument 
is not only in its illogie but in its erroneous assumption. The 
United States is not officially in Europe. Those there do not 
and can not bind this country either morally or legally to any 
particular course. 

I have no apologies to make for the maintenance of our 
troops upon the Rhine. I care not whether France wishes 
them or Germany begs them to remain. They should be brought 
home. I know little of what Mr. Boyden does at meetings of 
the Reparation Commission, I do know he can not bind the 
United States, and I doubt very much if he projects this 
country into activities that are none of our concern. Be that 
as it may, however, is it intended, because these things exist, 
actually now to make us a part of the Reparation Commission? 
I can not otherwise see the conclusion of what is here sng- 
gested than that we, the United States, must become a part 
of the Reparation Commission, and as a part of this, the most 
important and most repulsive element of the Versailles treaty, 
enforce its terms either as written, or to be modified in some 
undisclosed fashion by conference. 

What is it that retards Germany's recovery and incidentally 
the recovery of Europe? In answer I need not quote the 
world’s statesmen nor even the Senator from Idaho. In a 
word, all understand now that it is the Versailles treaty, and 
in particular the reparations provisions. What then, even 
were we to embark upon a new foreign policy and engage with 
Europe, in agreements to solve Europe's ills, and execute the 
agreements reached, must we first deal with? Obviously, the 
reparation clauses of the Versailles treaty. I reecho what has 
been said in the last few days about our position at the making 
of the treaty, when America was the only nation asking and 
receiving neither lands nor reparations, and Americans for all 
time can take a just pride in our country's attitude. I do not 
hesitate to extend to President. Wilson the fullest praise for 
his stand at Paris in this respect. But those who have studied 
the Versailles treaty, all the liberal statesmen of the world, 
now regret it, and especially deplore the provisions relating to 
reparations. 

I speak of the reparations provisions so emphatically because, 
in the final analysis, they constitute one of the two things with 
which an economic conference, if real and of aid, must deal. I 
take it there is not a man in the United States who desires 
that an economic conference be called in this country or else- 
where without having that conference a real one and haying 
it deal with the very subject matters which to-day are the 
cause of the conditions prevailing in Europe. So I say—and 
none, I think will question the accuracy of the statement—that 
if a conference be held which is intended to be real that con- 
ference must deal first with the reparations question and the 
provisions of the Versailles treaty relating to reparations. 

Mr. President, to speak of aiding Europe without taking into 
account the treaty and these clauses is to indulge in the veriest 
moonshine. Remember what the Reparation Commission is. 
It is in essence a government possessing the attributes of 
sovereignty with power to issue decrees, which the German 
Government must put in legislative form, with quasi, if not 
complete, judicial power, and certainly executive power. It 
is a foreign body issuing its mandates from unfriendly soll. 
It might even require and utilize troops to enforce its decrees, 
It is a secret supergovernment, utterly repugnant to American 
conceptions and ideas. This is the brief description by an 
eminent authority, the Senator from Idaho. No excoriation 
of the Reparation Commission has equaled that of the dis- 
tinguished Senater, His denunciation strikes a sympathetic 
chord; and as we realize exactly what the commission is, and 
what its powers portend, we of the Congress resolve that our 
country shall have no part in its activities or iniquities. But 
it is precisely there we are headed by the Borah amendment. 

It may be said by our internationalists that we can have an 
economic conference, rehabilitate Europe, and have nothing to 
do with reparations or the Reparation Commission. What 
incredible egotism is this! France is to receive 52 per cent, 
as I recall, of the reparations to be paid. Are there any so 
credulous as to believe that upon the altruistic suggestion that 
reparations be waived or the terms of the treaty modified 
France will gracefully assent? We are simple in diplomacy 
and childlike in our faith, but none so simple or credulous as to 
believe that France will forego what she deems her rights 
without adequate guaranties. Are you ready to give these guar- 
anties? I am not. Admittedly, reparations constitute the key 


to economic stability and recovery of the Central Powers. 
Whether their terms continue as they are or are modified, pro- 
vision for their execution must be made; and if France yields 
to any entreaty of ours for modification, justly France may in- 
sist either that we underwrite the new terms or guarantee 
them, or that we become one of the members charged with their 
execution. Do you desire to underwrite reparations to France 
or any country? I do not. Let some statesman here, fired 
with a world resolve, tell how an economic conference can be 
held without one of its principal subjects being the reparation 
terms of the Versailles treaty. And if it be admitted this 
troublesome and wicked thing must be disposed of at once, you 
are in the realm not only of an economic conference but a 
most important political conference. And if because of this 
fact you eliminate the reparations question from your con- 
ference, you better not hold one, for at the end you will be as 
at the beginning, and the festering sore of Europe will be more 
virulent. $ 

Just one other thing may be done to aid Europe, and this 
possibly in some minds is the nub of the whole matter. We 
might minister to Europe's needs and assist in her restoration 
by lending her more money. If any man in Congress dared 
suggest that our Government make additional loans to Euro- 
pean Governments, the American people would quickly end his 
political activities. We will not, and we ought not, make any 
other loans to European Governments. I suspect certain gentle- 
men engaged In international banking hug the delusion that 
our Government may underwrite loans they may make; but I 
suggest to them that their hopes are but an iridescent dream. 

Following to its logical conclusion the proposal for this con- 
ference we must choose either the alternative of arousing false 
hopes and doing incalculable harm or of entering upon a course 
far removed from what is merely financial and which may 
jeopardize our future, and which, if once entered upon, may 
make us a part of Europe's future political controversies. 

The second reason advanced for this conference, broadly 
stated, is that if we do not intervene economically in Europe we 
will have to intervene in war there. I deny it. If we intervene 
economically—whatever that may mean—we will be in the 
midst of Europe's turmoil and may possibly be involved in 
Europes wars. But to say that without this conference, with 
all that may flow from it, we will be involved in some future 
European war, is, I think, a bit extravagant. It will be a long, 
long day before European troubles will entice us to war, and 1 
think we may dismiss the threat of war from this discussion. 

The bait is held before our farmers that they will prosper 
if we will but confer on Europe's reconstruction; but the farm- 
ers have not been told the only reconstruction suggested in- 
volves us for generations in Europe's controversies. Aid the 
farmer? Not so. Aid the international banker? Yes; and the 
farmer will pay the price. 

A great deal has been said of the distress and financial chaos 
of Europe. Much of it is true. Conditions in a part of Europe, 
however, do not sustain the doleful tale. The statistics of im- 
ports and exports of Great Britain do not indicate that Great 
Britain is perishing. Here are the figures: 

In 1913 the monthly average imports of Great Britain were 
£64,000,000. In 1922 the monthly average imports up to and 
including September, which is the last month of record, were 
280,000,000. 

As to exports, the monthly average in 1913 was 444, 000,000. 
In 1922 the monthly average up to and imeluding September, 
which is the last month of record, was £59,000,000. 

How about the foreign exchange of Great Britain—the pound 
sterling? 

n , 1920, it was 72 per cent of par in relation to 
the dollar; in September, 1921, it was 77 per cent of par in rela- 
tion to the dollar; in September, 1922, it was 91 per cent of par 
in relation to the dollar, 

Other countries of Europe, not war torn, present similar situ- 
ations. 

Take the Netherlands: The value of the guilder in percentage 
of par in September, 1920, was 78 per cent; in September, 1922, 
97 per cent. 

Take Sweden: The value of the krone in percentage of par 
in September, 1920, was 75 per cent; in September, 1922, it was 
99 per cent. . 

Take Switzerland: The value of the Swiss franc in per- 
centage of par in September, 1920, was 84 per cent; in Septem- 
ber, 1922, it was 97 per cent. 

Thus a part of Europe, at least, is recovering financial sta- 
bility, and in the peoples may be found some of the moral of 
the present situation. 

The trouble, of course, in central Europe is just as related 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] yesterday. The 
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trouble is red, is awful war—war that has left its impress that 
a generation and generations of generations can scarcely wipe 
out—war, war, awful war and destruction. Not only that, but 
as well the collapse of Russia contributes to the distressful 
conditions there; and, remember, our country will have nothing 
to do with Russia, and presumably Russia would not be a 
part of an economic conference. Lest you misunderstand me, 
I want you to know that I do not believe in that policy at all; 
but as far as officially we are concerned, Russia would be no 
part of an economic conference, for we have naught to do with 
that government. Russia, with its collapse; red war, with all 
that it means; and beyond that there are other reasons for 
conditions over there, reasons that will be found in the inti- 
macies of the chancellories and the ministries of Europe, too; 
reasons that we want to be no part of in the days to come, 
just as we have been no part of them in the days gone by. 

Oh, Mr. President, what magic there is in the word “ con- 
ference”! What talismanic characteristics it has that it makes 
every puzzle-headed man outside this Chamber in ecstacy at 
once say “A conference; oh, a conference!” All the world 
yields to the magic of the word. Oh, how great it is! A con- 
ference will wipe out all the devastation of war. Every ill 
that man is heir to will cease if we just have a conference; 
and the Senátor from Oregon [Mr. McNary] yesterday, in be- 
ginning his exquisite little address, used a homely illustration 
and a very apt illustration. Conference appeals to him. Con- 
ference, of course, appeals to me, and I heard his illustration 
sympathetically, and I recall that he said that if two men out- 
side are having differences, and they come and put their feet 
under the same table in a conference, their differences likely 
will be composed and all will be well. 

Let us draw the analogy a little closer. Let us make it a 
bit more apt to what we are facing to-day. 

A creditor walks down the street—a great, robust, powerful 
creditor. He meets a half-dozen debtors, squabbling among 
themselves, all in distress. He meets these half-dozen debtors, 
all suffering financial distress and wondering what the outcome 
will be, and says: “ What is the matter, my friends?” They 
say: “ We are troubled, we are financially depressed. We do 
not know what to do.” Ah,“ he says, “I have the remedy. 
Come to my house to-day at 2 p. m. to the moment. We will 
hold a conference and all your ills forthwith will be cured.” 

The creditor returns to his home. The six debtors come. 
Around the table they sit, They hold a conference; and as the 
creditor beams upon his debtors he says, “Now we will for- 
ever arrange every ill that is yours. We will now, all of us 
sitting around this table in a conference, provide every remedy 
that may be necessary for your future.” $ 

Then one of the debtors modestly pipes up and says: “Fine! 
Fine! Thank you, Mr. Creditor; thank you! Let us consider 
first the debts that we owe you.” Then the creditor, with an 
austere demeanor, sternly says: Not so! Not so! I can not 
permit you to discuss the debts that you owe me. That is some- 
thing that I could not for an instant folerate. We will confer 
upon other matters and upon the debts you owe one another.” 
Thus he forecloses inquiry on the subject that is most im- 
portant to his debtors; but he brings to them hope again, for 
he says: Here we sit in conference around the table. Our 
legs are under the same mahogany, and in conference now all 
your ills shall be solved. Let us take up your debts to one 
another. You who owe a debt to the other sitting next to you 
need pay just so much, and you who are the creditor of this 
individual will receive only so much.” 

“Well,” says the individual affected, That might be all 
right if you will guarantee the payment.” 

“Oh, no; no; no”; says the creditor, “ I am not guaranteeing 
anything here. I am holding a conference. I am not dealing 
with anything else; I um holding a conference, and I will 
not guarantee anything that shall be paid to you.” 

“Then underwrite, will you not,” says the poor debtor in 
despair. 

“Underwrite? Not a bit of it. My people would not tolerate 
for a single instant that I underwrite it.” 

“Then, for heaven's sake, if you reduce, guarantee the execu- 
tion of the payment of the reduced amount.” 

No,“ is the firm response, “ we will not touch that. We will 
take up other matters. We will hold our conference and cure 
your ills, but not in that fashion.” 

Then another one pipes up, who doubtless had read the 
speeches made on the other side of the Chamber, and he says, 
“You deny us markets by your tariff bill. Destroy your tariff 
wall, repeal your tariff law, and you will cure us of our eco- 
nomic ills.” 

No; you can not talk to me about that,” says the creditor. 
“That is my own domestic concern, which I will submit to no 
man's arbitration, to the arbitrament of no set of men.” 
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Then another says, “Oh, let down your immigration bars. 
Perhaps with some of our people leaving our country you may 
aid us a bit.” 

“ Immigration bars? Who are you to say to me that immigra- 
tion shall be as you desire? We determine that. Pass to 
another matter and let this conference be a success.“ 

So it goes down the line with every question of import and 
every one of concern; and finally the conference is adjourned 
with the benediction and the blessing of the great creditor who 
called it, with the imprecations and the maledictions of every 
other man who attended it; and after it is all over up comes a 
bewhiskered gentleman scratching his head and saying, “I 
am a farmer. What have I gotten out of this thing?“ The 
creditor turns upon him with severity and indignation and 
says, “Oh, you ungrateful wretch; you have got your con- 
ference.” = 

And the conference has been held. The illustration of the 
Senator from Oregon may be carried to that sort of conclu- 
sion. Magic in conferences? How many have been held in 
Europe in the last year or so? Conferences have been held in 
all the various cities of Europe, held by those primarily con- 
cerned over there, held by those most interested in determining 
the reconstruction of Europe. They have been holding their 
conferences; and what a fatuous folly it seems for us over here 
to say, “ What you can not do yourselves and will not do, we 
will do without mixing in with you at all,” 

Silly nonsense, is this? It is perhaps an unfortunate trait 
of American character which Dickens used aptly to describe, 
a trait of American character that sees naught else than its own 
creature and its own self, a trait of American character we 
could not impute to anyone in the Senate and which, with our 
experience, could never be ours. 

Conferences? Conferences upon what? Economic confer- 
ences? Oh, eestatic is the thought! Economie conferences: 
and yet no man has told us, no paper in its denunciation has 
yet unfolded, what an economic conference may be or where 
finally it may lead. Is there no lesson in the last few years 
to us? Is there nothing we have learned in the last few months 
from the situation in the Near East? Conferences? Remem- 
ber, my Democratic brethren, the League of Nations lives—I 
will not say, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] 
said yesterday, that it languishes—but the League of Nations 
lives to-day, a world entity. The League of Nations lives; yet 
within a brief period the two most powerful members of that 
league—the leaders, presumably, of civilization, at least beyond 
the water—the two most powerful members of that league each 
backed a belligerent and an antagonist in the Near East and 
fomented a bloody war there which finally required the troops 
of one in an endeavor to stop the havoc which had been the 
fault of both those members of the league and, so far as I am 
aware, sir, without the league even taking cognizance of the 
war. The two most powerful nations in Europe, the two most 
influential members of the League, conferring every month—at 
Genoa, at Cannes, at Geneva, at Lausanne, and at every other 
city in Europe—the two most powerful member nations of the 
league fomented a bloody war, a bloody war for which they, and 
they alone, were responsible. 

I want no part for this great Nation of ours in that kind 
of adventure. I want no part for the United States of America 
in that kind of conference, and the conclusions and understand- 
ings arrived at in that kind of conference. Because I do not, 
sir, I am standing here with what vigor I possess, without the 
eloquence of the distinguished Senator from Idaho, without his 
power of inyective or expression, standing here, though, with 
every fiber of mine fighting, just as I have fought since 1917, 
fighting, fighting, fighting, to keep America from these mad ad- 
ventures of Europe, and against jeopardizing the future of the 
Republie we all love. 

Mr, President, the arguments which have been made upon 
this floor we have heard before. This is not the first time that 
every argument presented here has been made to us; not the 
first time; nor have the arguments in the past been any less 
eloquent than those which have been recently made here. It 
but adds to the fame and the glory of both that the arguments 
made in behalf of the League of Nations by Woodrow Wilson 
are substantially the same as the arguments made by the Sen- 
ator from Idaho in behalf of this amendment. 

In the last couple of days I have read again the speeches of 
Mr. Wilson in his celebrated pilgrimage throughout the country. 
I read them not only with interest but with profit. All of you 
may read them with profit; profit to yourselves, and perhaps 
profit to your country, I do not wish to oceupy the time to-day 
in reading the passages, but I have marked the places in those 
speeches where Mr. Wilson, arguing for the League of Nations, 
said, in substantially the same words which have been heard 
upon this floor, “We must become partners with the rest 
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of the world, or economic chaos will be ours, and possibly 


War may come to us.” His words respecting the treaty of 
Versailles are very, very instructive. Names and epithets may 
be applied to those who differed with him then; epithets and 
names may be applied to those who differ now with the Senator 
from Idaho, but read Mr. Wilson’s praises of the treaty, read 
his remarks concerning the reparations provisions of the treaty. 
He describes the treaty as a just and an American instrument, 
He describes it in terms extravagantly of praise. Who is there 
to-day im all the world, among the statesmen of all the earth, 
who would reecho now the sentiments expressed by Mr. Wilson 
regarding the treaty of Versailles? When he speaks of the 
reparations—and I speak by the book now, for before me it 
is—when he speaks of the reparations he says, The terms are 
severe, but are just,” and he praises the constitution of the 
Reparation Commission and what it may in the future do. 
Who is there in all the earth to-day who praises the Reparation 
Commission or the provisions of the Versailles treaty relating 
to reparations? 

Oh, my friends on the other side of the Chamber, you were 
wrong about the Versailles treaty. Oh, my friends on the other 
side of the Chamber, your spokesman was wrong about the 
Reparation Commission and the terms of the treaty relating to 
reparations. 

Oh, ye upon this side of the Chamber, if your views be like 
those of the Senator from Oregon and you think we should 
ratify the treaty of Versailles, remember that there is not a 

ible statesman in all the world_to-day but deplores the 
treaty, but regrets certain of its terms, and the great thing 
some are endeavoring to do for Europe economically is to 
rewrite a part of the provisions of the treaty of Versailles. 

I recall these words of President Wilson in no invidious 
vein at all, I had the honor during the time that he crossed 
the continent of crossing the continent too, preaching the doc- 
trine in which I believed and which I believe to-day, preaching 
that dectrine as best I could everywhere that Americans would 
assemble. In all that crossing of the continent I had naught, 
as I have naught now, to say except in praise of the President 
personally, although I disagreed most radically with his views. 

What a pity it is that on a question like this, the question 
greatest that can come to the United States of America, the ques- 
tion, indeed, that involves the perpetuity of this great Republic 
itself—what a pity that it can not be argued in the United 
States of America without a hired of international 
bankers intervening on the one side or the other. It is a pity 
that that is so, and that when a man speaks his heart he meets 
at once with every kind of vilification, denunciation, and abuse. 

Remember the words that were here spoken only three short 
years ago about this treaty. No man on the other side, no man 
on this side, would repeat them to-day in eulogy of the treaty 
of Versailles. Remember what here is said by him in regard 
to the reparations and the Reparation Commission. No man 
in all the world, aye, even the spokesman of the administration 
itself, but writes the Reparation Commission to-day the rubber 
stamp of sinister ministries. 

Remember, as you remember these things, how wrong you 
were then. Remember how the inexorable facts of time have 

roven and demonstrated you wrong, and, remembering that, 

at least charitable in the view you hold of those who oppose 

an amendment such as this, that may be the forerunner of ills 
greater than any we have yet encountered. 

The President yesterday, in his excellent communication to 
Senator Lopcr, completely answered the request for the con- 
ference. I do not refer more particularly to this letter, be- 
cause it speaks for itself. It is a vain and futile action, Sena- 
tors, a vain and a futile action, and when, sir, with promises 
unfulfilled, with blighted hopes, Europe ‘leaves the conference 
here, leaves it disgruntled, disappointed, and embittered, we 
have but intensified the tragic situation over there; and as 
the farmer who has been used here departs with empty hands 
and without relief, we have added to the discontent in this 
country. If, on the other hand, it be not a vain, a futile, and 
an idle thing, and if by the unwarranted threat of impending 
war we frighten this Republie into going into Europe's contro- 
versies, if we are taken from the path that has been ours ever 
since we have been a nation, if we are led through this meas- 
ure into uncharted ways and are carried into foreign turmoil, 
the generations that are yet to come will hold us in obloquy 
for the wrong we do our common country, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I am not in favor of either 
the original provision as reported in the House text or the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], 
and I shall very briefly state my reasons. The question before 
the Senate naturally divides itself, I think, inte two parts— 
the provision of the House bill which calls for a conference 
for disarmament or further disarmament and limitation of 


armaments, and the amendment of the Senator from Idaho 
extending the conference to economic considerations. 

As to the disarmament conference which was held in Wash- 
ington a year ago, I believe no other country was in a position 
to accomplish as much or could have accomplished as much as 
did the United States. It was removed from many of the 
controversies in Europe, from the economic difficulties and 
racial hatreds which rendered it impossible for those nations, 
without the infiuence of this country, to come to such an 
agreement. I have not the slightest doubt that, as stated by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr], every effort was 
made to extend the limitations to auxiliary craft, such as air- 
craft and submarines, and to include disarmament of land 
forces. But as everyone knows, it was impossible to do so 
and it seems as though there would be no more prospect of 
succeeding now than at that time. 

Conditions, of course, in Europe are worse than they were, 
but I doubt very much if they have become so bad that the 
European nations are willing to go further with disarmament. 
But it would certainly be unwise to rush into another dis- 
armament conference until the treaties which were made at 
the last conference have been ratified by all the countries. 
If we should call another disarmament conference now, France 
would open up the whole subject and the treaties now pending 
before the French Chamber and Senate weuld never be ratified. - 
Let France ratify those treaties before we start another con- 
ference. 

Furthermore, the President would need to inquire of the 
various governments whether such a disarmament conference 
would be welcomed, whether it would have any prospects of 
success, and the President has ample authority to do this 
without an act of Congress, He has the authority under the 
Constitution to negotiate treaties and to eall conferences for 
that purpose, and no act of Congress can limit that authority. 

I do not think it is wise, therefore, at this time to adopt an 
amendment to the bill requesting the President to call a 
further disarmament conference, net that it would not be wise 
to have one. I think there should be a limitation of auxiliary 
craft. I think there should be a limitation of the great land 
forces that bear so heavily in tares to-day upon the nations 
of Europe. But there seems to be no prospect. that the Presi- 
dent could, by calling a conference now before the other treaties 
have been ratified, accomplish such a purpose. I think the 
provision in the House bill is unwise. 

The proposed economic conference assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect and should be considered from a different angle. 
I am not in favor of the amendment of the Senator from Idaho, 
but I do not place my opposition upon the ground that we 
should have nothing to do with the economic questions in 
Europe or that we can escape the effect of a financial break- 
down and chaos in European countries. I agree with very 
much that was said by the Senator from Idahe, but I can not 
bring myself to believe that it is wise for the Congress to re- 
quest the President to call an economie conference until he 
has some knowledge of the willingness of Europe to take steps 
to really remedy the conditions. Nor do I believe that it is 
possible for us to escape the effect of a breakdown in Europe 
or Europe’s condition. The social and political influence of 
such a condition on our trade and commerce is so far-reaching 
that no one can say, in my opinion, that we can ignore this 
condition. But is Europe ready for it? Have the governments 
of Europe made up their minds to stop the ruinous inflation 
and governmental extravagance, to realize that their govern- 
ments are bankrupt and to take drastic measures to place them 
upon a firm, substantial basis where the people can live and 

te industry? In my judgment, there is no present in- 
dication that they are ready. However, I can but believe that 
many of the countries of Europe are fast approaching a condi- 
tion of financial breakdown and perhaps political chaos, and 
that at some time not far distant there must be such an economie 
conference and drastic remedies applied. 

I am not going to burden the Senate with a review of the 
financial condition of the various governments of Europe, but it 
may be instructive for those who have not studied the details 
of the conditions of the various countries to consider for a mo- 
ment the condition of France. 

The total debt of France to-day is 267,000,000,000 francs, or 
reduced to dollars in equivalent par exchange $53,000,000,000, 
for a nation of 40,000,000 people. The total interest charge on 
the domestic debt of France, excluding her foreign debt to this 
country, is 12,000,000,000 francs per annum, or reduced to doł- 
lars at par exchange $2,500,000,000 a year, which if paid in 
dollars would nearly equal our entire Government 

The foreign debt of France is 35,000,000,000 franes. That 
must be paid in exehange at par in gold. It amounts to $7,000,- 
000,000. The foreign debt adjusted to the average market rate 
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as of January 3, 1923, equals 85,000,000,000 francs instead of 
35,000,000,000 francs. This would make the total debt in 
French currency 317,000,000,000 francs. 

The interest charge on the internal debt in 1922 in France 
equals about 51 per cent of the total annual budget of the 
nation. At the rate France is increasing her obligations by issu- 
ing short-time notes it is estimated that in 1928 her interest 
charge alone for domestic debts will equal 76 per cent of her 
budget of 35,000,000,000 francs, or approximately 24,000,000,000 
francs, which would be the interest on her domestic debt. 

France has spent 90,000,000,000 francs in the restoration of 
the devastated region for which she was to receive reparation 
from Germany, and she has received about $550,000,000 in 
cash, armistice deliveries, coal, and permanent properties in 
Alsace and Lorraine, of which only about $35,000,000 was in 
cash upon reparations. It is estimated that only two-thirds 
of the restoration has taken place and that she will have to 
issue 45,000,000,000 francs more. 

As matters stand, the French people by their own thrift and 
by use of their own savings have paid infinitely more to repair 
the damages done by the war than Germany has paid. Germany 
either can not or will not pay, and it is very difficult to make a 
Frenchman believe that if France can pay $53,000,000,000 of 
debt Germany can not pay $32,000,000,000. However, I am not 
prepared to say that either one can pay their obligations. 

I am not going to discuss the other countries. Italy is in 
worse condition. I believe last year her budget did not balance 
the receipts by something like 6,000,000,000 lire, and it is esti- 
mated the coming year it will run up to 7,000,000,000 or 8,000,- 
000,000 lire. England has not balanced her budget for four 
years and is paying out $500,000,000 per annum in gold to unem- 
ployed labor. 

I do not believe that the French Government will be able 
to pay the interest or principal of its domestic or foreign debt. 
But that is not all. In France the Government has borrowed 
the money from the people. A Frenchman having 1,000 francs 
in Government bonds or short-time notes can take them to the 
bank and borrow 80 per cent of their face value and buy some 
more, because they are paying 5 or 6 per cent. But once let 
France default upon the interest or fail to float loans to pay 
that interest, as she has done in the past, there is going to 
be a collapse in France. This may be a dark picture, but I 
believe the time is coming when there must be an economic 
conference in Europe. I do not say that it will be necessary 
for us to be a party to it, but we may, with profit to ourselves 
and the world, participate in it. I do not believe, however, 
that time has yet come. When the countries of Europe make 
up their minds that they are bankrupt, that they can not 
pay their internal debts and their external debts, and are ready 
to scale down both of those obligations, to wipe off the hun- 
dreds of billions of inflated currency which they have issued, 
to put their affairs on a basis where their people can pay their 
taxes and live and carry on industry and commerce, then it 
will be time for this country, if invited, to join with them and 
to use its influence and participate in such a conference, 

I, for one, would be willing when the time comes for this 
country to scale the debt which is due it in proportion to what 
European countries are willing to scale their domestic and 
foreign debts, but it is perfectly idle for us to forego our debt 
and allow the billions upon hundreds of billions of domestic 
debts in Europe to be paid. It would be like pouring water 
into the ocean. 

Europe, however, is not ready for that. Inflation to an aston- 
ishing degree is going on. Germany has a thousand billion 
marks of paper currency, and Is issuing additional marks at the 
rate, approximately, of one hundred and fifty billions per month. 
Of course, Germany's internal debt is a joke; it never can be 
collected and never will be. 

France is issuing short-term Government obligations, which 
she is selling to her people on the basis of 5 and 6 per cent, 
which is only a disguised forin of inflation. 

Mr. President, what is to be gained by adopting an amend- 
ment to the pending bill requesting the President immediately 
to call a conference of European powers in Washington, in 
which we shall participate, until the nations of Europe make 
up their minds that, like the insolvent debtor, they must scale 
their debts, must stop their inflation, and must put themselves 
upon a basis where the people may live, pay their taxes, and 
advance in civilization? 

There is another reason why the President should not be re- 
quested to call a conference now. If he is so requested, we 
shall be met by a law which requires the Debt Commission to 
settle the foreign debt on the basis of receiving bonds for 25 
years at 44 per cent. Furthermore, by the deliberate action of 
the Senate, we declined to participate in the activities of the 


Reparation Commission, as the Senator from California (Mr. 
JOHNSON] has stated. Reparations, the debts of Germany and 
the debts of France, lie at the foundation of an economic ad- 
justment in Europe. I believe such an adjustment has got to 
come; I believe that we are very much interested in it, for we 
can not escape the consequences of a collapse in Europe, I 
disagree only with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borax] in the 
wisdom of requesting the President at this time to call an 
economic conference with European nations, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, when the treaty of Versailles 
was under consideration by the Senate of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress there were some of us who showed less concern with 
either Article X or any other provision of the covenant of 
the League of Nations than with the unconscionable exactions 
of territory and payments in money or in kind which the 
victors laid upon the vanquished through the stipulations 
of the treaty itself. Early in that prolonged discussion I took 
occasion to enumerate and to analyze those exactions and 
to point out that their unenforced and unenforcible features 
contained the germ of future wars and constituted a continu- 
ing menace to world peace and prosperity. It is scant satis- 
faction now, Mr. President, to say “I told you so”; but the 
slithering down of Europe into the misery and suffering which 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] has so movingly described 
is a direct result of the wholly impossible purposes which the 
treaty makers of Versailles sought to attain. The United 
States—properly, as I shall always believe—declined to be- 
come a party to that compact; and whatever its consequences, 
we are blameless. 

The existing difficulties, therefore, not being of our making, 
we are measurably powerless to solve them, I do not mean 
by this, sir, that we might not find somewhere in the welter 
of proposals which most certainly would be laid before a 
conference such as the Senator from Idaho has projected 
some palliative anodyne which would temporarily relieve the 
distress of the Old World. But no permanent cure can be 
found in anything which we alone might do—and it is we 
alone who will be called upon not only to prescribe but to 
administer whatever treatment an international consultation 
held now shall determine upon. In consequence of these 
views I can not support the pending amendment, nor will I 
approve any similar proposal at any time prior to a sincere 
effort on the part of Europe itself to better its own condition: 

Already, Mr. President, incalculable harm has been brought 
to Enrope by the mere fact of this proposal being made, Fam- 
ished and voracious peoples again visualize the United States 
as & geographic Christmas tree. In their minds again floats 
the picture of plethoric Uncle Sam, warm-hearted and generous, 
opening his purse to the hand of need whether meritorious or 
meretricious. They dream dreams of more loans of huge sums 
without either security or maturity; and in imagination they 
are already spending our money not for the relief of national! 
or individual suffering but in preparation for more joy rides of 
imperialism, militarism, and aggrandizement. It is true, sir, that 
our Department of State in the event that the proposed confer- 
ence should be summoned would draw its agenda; but like many 
a preacher, who having taken a text preaches from it, we would 
surely find the conference collaterally raising questions which 
are not directly within its purview, and the result of which 
would be to entangle and embroil the United States in all the 
jealousies and rivalries of the Old World. Our dread of this 
was the moving cause for our rejection of the treaty of Ver- 
sailles; and none who held to this opinion can ever forget or 
sufficiently reward the senior Senator from Idaho for the 
valiant and successful leadership which he gave to our earlier 
action here, nor for the vigor and eloquence with which he 
swayed the minds of his fellow countrymen when the issue was 
taken to them in a great and solemn referendum. Three times 
the American people have rejected such a proposal—twice by 
constitutional vote in this representative body and once by the 
direct voice of the people, who by a majority of 7,000,000 ap- 
proved of our action. Three times Columbia has refused to 
enter the fantastic household of the Versailles treaty by the 
front door; yet there are now those who seek in some way to 
boost her up over the back fence or to push her in through the 
basement window. I do not believe, sir, that the temper of the 
American electorate is more forbearing now toward these efforts 
of indirection than it was when the direct attempt was made 
to load us with the obligations and implications of the Versailles 
treaty. 

The propaganda to entangle us in Europ en affairs has never 
ceased. From those early days of 1919, when the highly profit- 
able import of the Versailles treaty dawned in its richness 
upon the dazzled minds of the scantily victorious Allies and their 
profiteering partners—the international bankers—the United 
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States has swarmed with propagandists, official and unofficial, 
sentimental and salaried, all dinning into our ears the strong 
word “must” and all pointing to us the path of our duty, 
which they themselves have charted and which leads direct 
and only to benefits for themselves. I think, sir, that the United 
States is weary of all this; that the United States deems itself 
competent to find its own line of duty and to follow it; and that 
we need no guidance save that of our own conscience, which 
hitherto has never failed and never will. 

Mr. President, I stand in opposition not only to the con- 
ference proposed by the Borah amendment now but in opposi- 
tion to any like conference originating anywhere or at any 
time prior to a more complete understanding here of the con- 
ditions which exist in Europe or prior to any sincere and 
persistent attempt on the part of European nations to free 
themselves from the burden of their own folly. It is obvious, 
sir, that the mere superficial view of distress abroad, which 
has never failed to produce a sympathetic and generous reac- 
tion in the American soul, and which in the present instance 
has already found expression in public and private benefactions 
for alleviation of individual misery—it is obvious, I say, that 
such an appeal can not serve continuously to bleed the American 
pocketbook. Sooner or later there must be some cessation of 
the constant stream of American philanthropy, and while it 
may seem momentarily cruel for America to withdraw utterly 
from all contact with the economic problems of Europe, I feel 
certain that such a course would not fail to emphasize to 
Europe that which Europe most needs, namely, a realization of 
its own madness. 

I have said, sir, that the present plight of the Old World 
is due much more chiefly to an insane insistence upon the nomi- 
nations in the bond of Versailles than to any other cause. 
That treaty far transcended any ever before written in the 
ferocity of its demands. Having decided upon the ultimate 
shred of the pound of flesh, in which the United States claimed 
no share, those who divided the raiment of their foe thought 
each to secure the lion's share. But the lion’s share fell only 
to the Lion; and after England had seized for herself colonies, 
mandatory rights, and accretions of population almost beyond 
enumeration, to France was allotted a majority percentage in 
a money reparation impossible to collect or even to secure 
properly. Yet both peoples, the English and French, have con- 
tinued to nourish a dream of repayment and to look for the 
fairy godmother who will bring them riches. Great Britain, 
spetking through her only remaining proconsul, has served 
notice that Mosul must remain in her possession, while her 
prime minister synchronously expresses his horror at the 
thought of a French occupation of the Ruhr region. Meantime 
English capital, sometimes openly but more often subterrane- 
ously, has been taking possession of German port facilities and 
means of transportation; so that when English efforts, com- 
bined with misguided convictions in our own country, have 
swept the American flag from the ocean, we shall find the 
cross of St. George once more signalizing not only the mastery 
of the seas but also a domination of the land which will com- 
pletely handicap every nation which seeks to enter into fair 
competition. 

Back of all this, Mr. President, lies the fundamental error 
in financing the war on the part of those who now suffer most 
grievously from its reactions. Our belated entrance into the 
conflict was marked by a speedy resolution, well carried out, 
to distribute war's burdens equitably between generations now 
on earth and the generations yet to come. Beyond the limit 
of any nation with whom we were associated, the United States 
laid its taxes for war purposes, and still continues them; 
whereas France, to mention the most conspicuous example 
on the other hand, has had no balanced budget since 1870, has 
pyramided her public securities in an incredible amount, and 
at the same time has provoked a condition wherein the tax 
dodger has become a hero. Under these circumstances, sir, 
not all the financial resources of the United States, though 
freely and fully placed at the disposal of distressed Europe, 
could bring about permanent relief. Our stream of gold would 
disappear into a rat hole whose labyrinths run off into the 
highways of maintained armaments, undiminished nationalistic 
ambitions, and unchecked militarism, in the face of which it 
may be that the time has come for the United States to turn 
the tables upon the peoples of Europe and for us to send to 
them a stream of propagandists to admonish them to their 
duty and tell them what they must do. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that the one nation of 
Europe, as largely ravaged by-war as any other, which has 
made the most speedy recovery is the one nation of Europe 
which whole-heartedly has gone to work. It is Belgium, 
whose currency has fluctuated less, whose despoilment has 
been most speedily restored, and whose industry has produced 


the most striking results. When, in the summer of 1920, a ship 
from Antwerp entered the harbor of New York with a cargo 
of potatoes sent to the American market from that Belgium 
which a few years before was feeding from our dole, the 
world was furnished with its most striking example of re- 
covery from devastating warfare. And what Belgium has 
done others may do, The Kingdom of God lies within not 
only the individual but the nation; and until the nations of 
Europe make some attempt to work out their own salyation I 
shall continue to oppose any further use of American agencies 
to solve Europe's problems. 

Had we thrust our hands into this abhorrent mess at the 
outset, Mr, President, through the ratification of the treaty of 
Versailles, it may be that the power of our influence would have 
made that instrument operative. Even so, it would have been 
at the cost of others, and it is improbable that some of the con- 
sequences which now confront the world could have been ob- 
viated in any event. If we now take up the task it is certain 
that the cost and consequences will recoil only upon ourselves. 
and until Europe sees fit to become just there is no occasion for 
us to be unduly generous. 

The implications of what is now proposed can not be winked 
out of sight. The letter of the President read here on Thurs- 
day contains some hint of them. If we engage in any confer- 
ence such as is here outlined, or in any conference held prior 
to some earnest attempt on Europe's part to clean her own 
house, we shall find ourselves in the anomalous and disagreeable 
position of making decisions between two equally balanced 
groups of contenders. Our absence from the reparations table 
leaves the Reparation Commission equally divided upon sub- 
stantially every question which has thus far arisen. The rep- 
resentatives of England and Belgium generally vote together, 
with the representatives of France and Italy grouped in opposi- 
tion. To us, if we sat there, or whenever we sit there, would 
fall the decisive vote and the decision of the umpire. Our 
national game, sir, daily demonstrates the uncomfortable posi- 
tion which the umpire occupies; and I have no desire to see 
Uncle Sam “ beaned ” by a pop bottle thrown from the European 
bleachers. [Laughter.] 

The only conference which can ever be summoned to produce 
a satisfactory or efficient solution for the ills of Europe is a 
conference composed of the powers signatory and adhering to 
the treaty of Versailles with the purpose completely to rewrite 
its provisions, to eliminate the greed which marks its every 
Paragraph, to recast the illogical and impossible boundaries 
which it has set up, and to adjust the compensation for the 
foe’s aggression im a fixed and possible sum and in a manner 
capable of execution. Until such a conference is called I shall 
oppose the participation of my country in any other. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHorrrimen in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lodge Sheppard 
Ball France McCormick Shortridge 
Bayard Gerry McCumber Smoot 
Borah Glass McKellar Spencer 
Brookhart Hale McKinley Stanfield 
Broussard Harris McNary Sat 
Bursum Heflin Moses Sutherland 
Calder Hitchcock Nelson ‘Townsend 
Cameron Johnson New Trammell 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Underwood 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 
Colt Kellogg Oddie Warren 
Culberson Kendrick Page Watson 
Curtis Keyes Pepper Weller 
Dial Kin Phipps Williams 
Dillingham Lad Poindexter 
Ernst La Follette Pomerene 
Fernald Lenroot Reed, Mo. 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from Ken- 


tucky [Mr. SranLEY] is necessarily absent by reason of a death 
in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present, 

Mr. BORAH., Mr. President, if the situation in Europe be 
considered such that it is unnecessary for us to be interested in 
the problem of its adjustment, or if it be regarded as such that 
we can escape the consequences which may follow from even a 
more serious condition, I can at least understand the position of 
those who oppose any consideration whatever of the situation. 
My own position has been based upon the theory that the situa- 
tion at this time throughout Europe is such that the United 
States must necessarily be deeply interested, not only from a 
humanitarian standpoint, but from our economic and business 
viewpoint also. I understood from the President’s letter that 


. 


it was conceded that the situation was such that we were deeply 
concerned; that the Executive was giving careful consideration 
to the entire subject matter; and we were also advised by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopan] that actual negotia- 
tions were going on as to how we could adjust the economic 
‘conditions of Europe. If, however, it be regarded from another 
standpoint—that the Executive is not primarily eoneerned be- 
cause it is not of sufficient moment to concern him, or if we as 
àa people may pass it by as a matter of no coneern—then, of 
course, I can comprehend the position of the opponents of action. 

Mr. President, as I said at the beginning of this controversy, 
before the amendment came up for debate; my mind has been 
open and still is open as to the method by which we should pro- 
ceed. ` 

I have an impression, a very strong one, that a conference 
such as I have in mind is far safer and will be far more effective 
than any method of dealing with the situation’ through secret 
channels or merely diplomatie channels. In that I may be in 
error, but my belief in the open treatment of all questions with 
which the public is concerned has led me to think, as I thought 
with reference to the disarmament conference, that an open 
treatment of such propositions by the duly constituted delegates 
to a conference is far more effective and accomplishes greater 
results than any other method which we could adopt. 

I do not think for a moment that had the question of disarma- 
ment been left to a series of letters or communications between 
the foreign offices of the different governments we would ever 
have arrived at any conclusion of substantial benefit at all. 
Had it not been for the power of public opinion beating in on 
the conference here in Washington, had it not been for the power 
of publie opinion, both here in the United States and among 
the masses in all the countries represented, I venture to say 
that the difficulties which arose in that conference would never 
have been adjusted. 

With reference to this situation, I view it in the same light. 
As the able Senator from California well said, we have had con- 
ferences and conferences, but they have not been of the nature 
of the conference which we had here in Washington a year ago, 
or of the nature of the conference which I have in mind and 
which I assume the Presdent would conduct if the conference 
were held. I feel very certan that until the power of -public 
opinion is permitted to exert itself, until the countless millions 

upon whom this burden falls at the present time are permitted 
to influence the situation, things will go from bad to worse 
until they will either suffer incalculably from an economic 
disaster or from that which is even worse, another conflict. 

It has always been contended, and T think with some degree 
of effectiveness, that had the nations of the earth been per- 
mitted to have a conference between the Ist day of July and 
the Ist day of August, 1914, and had the masses of the people 
been advised of the fact that war was at hand, a different sit- 
uation and a different condition of affairs would have resulted 
upon the 4th day of August, 1914. The people knew nothing of 
that condition of affairs until the war was upon them, until 
the diplomats and those representing the Governments had 
actually brought the thing to the point where there was blood- 
shed. I believe in conferences and have always believed in 
conferences, and I believe in this conference. 

As I said a moment ago, I interpreted the President's letter 
in connection with the statement of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopcr] as evidencing the fact that negotiations 
were being had to accomplish exactly the same thing I have in 
view with reference to the conference, and that it was simply 
a difference of view as to the method. I venture to believe 
that if that is true there is justification for a difference of 
view as to the most effective method of dealing with the 
problem. 

Mr. President, I know of no way, other than three, to adjust 
differences between the nations of the earth when difficulties 
arise. The first is through diplomatic channels, and that is 
in the nature of a conference; second, through an open con- 
ference, such as has often been provided for and often been 
held by our own Government with European nations; third, 
by entering into a permanent arrangement—a permanent alli- 
ance or a permanent league—through and by means of which 
a conference can always be called when an emergency or an 
exigency arises, 

I have always been opposed to a permanent committal on 
the part of the Government, undertaking to protrude ourselves 
into the future, and to determine in advance of the develop- 
ment of the facts as to what our course might be. On the 
other hand, I have been an advocate of the proposition that 
when an exigeney arises, and conditions are such as to call 
for consideration upon the part of the governments for the 
purpose of preventing war, a conference ought to be called. 
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for the purpose of dealing with that exigency; and, so far as 


I understood the doctrine with which we have been dealing 
for the last three or four years, it was a contention between 
those who believed we ougitt to have a permanent institution, 
a permanent understanding, or permanent machinery, and 
those: who believed we could deal with exigencies better when 
an actual exigency arose, we were opposed to a previous com- 
mittat or a previous understanding by virtue of a league or 
alliance, those in favor of a league being in favor of creating 
such permanent machinery. 

That has been my view; it is still my understanding of the 
proposition, and T venture to say that there is no so-called 
irreconcilable upon this side of the Chamber who has not 
indorsed that proposition. We have all stood, either by direct 
or indirect declaration, in favor of conferences or cooperation 
whenever an exigency should arise which seemed to demand 
that we have such a conference in the interest of our country. 
But we have stood against permanent leagues or alliances 
which committed us to a course of action prior to a knowledge 
of the actual facts. 

I say again that if it be contended and successfully con- 
tended that there is no such situation now, that we are not 
actually involved in these things, and that we need not be 
involved in them, then there is no occasion for a conference; 
but if the situation be conceded to be such as I understand it 
to be and as I believe it to be, then there is a necessity for one 
of two things, either the acceptance of a method through per- 
manent machinery or the use of the old-established method of 
the United States; that is, calling a conference when the actual 
conditions demand it. I can not believe that we can escape this 
situation. F 

Every writer, every student, every traveler who comes to deal 
with the proposition or who has studied it upon the ground 
advances the belief that European conditions are such now 
that they are already affecting very seriously conditions in the 
United States, and that they must necessarily do so more in 
the future. I am going to read a paragraph or two from an 
article which appears in the January number of the Review 
of Reviews from the noted war correspondent and journalist, 
Frank H. Simonds, who has been a student of European affairs 
for years, one of the men who was on the ground in Europe 
during the war, and has been there for months; he has just 
lately returned. He reviews this situation in an article en- 
titled “Europe at the turn of the year,” and says: 

Taking the d hol 
been in the — IP bi 8 . 
There has been a steady disintegration, a disintegration in many na- 
tions and a disintegration in international relations. * * * 

Actually we find ourselves as the year closes facing what must be 
conside: the gravest of Franco-German crises since 1919, for it is 
marked both by desperation and impotence on both sides. France, like 
Germany, has become in a sense the victim of the tide runnin 
ineluctibly toward that supreme catastrophe, which at least for Grea 
Britain and America is expressed in the obvious likelihood of new mili- 
tary operations and fresh economic anarchy. 

Further, he says: 

resume that a: 
pere is any vine evidence tnat thoy wit ST folna onthe Continent 
in March and April a sense of despair absent in the bitterest days of 
the war, and those who return in ember only report the intensifica- 
tion of this feeling of depression 

And it is well to perceive at the outset that we have arrived at the 
supreme crisis, Things must now worsen or brighten with small delay, 
for the mere continuation of exi conditions spelle ruin for Ger- 
many, for France, and for most if not all continental countries. What 
exists can not endure. 

Mr. President, here is the crisis, if we are correct in our view 
of the situation, a deadlock between France and Germany with 
reference to what the Senator from California very properly 
says is the key to the situation, and with him I fully agree, 
the question of the adjustment of reparations. Possibly the 
able Senator may be right in saying that the situation could 
go on and not grow worse, or, if growing worse, that we can 
escape its consequences. I am ordinarily more willing to trust 
his prophecy than my own; but, speaking with such light as I 
have upon the subject, I am of the opinion that it can not go 
on without growing worse, and that it can not grow worse 
without our feeling in a tremendous way the evil consequences. 

I venture to say that that is the exact view of the President. 
of the United States, judging from his letter. So, as I under- 
stand it, it is not a controversy here as to whether we are in- 
terested. or as to whether we can escape it, but it is a mere 
question of whether or not this is the proper method of han- 
dling the situation. 

Mr. President, the very able Senator from California spoke, 
in his inimitable way and with his extraordinary power, con- 
cerning the ridiculousness of conferences. There is much jus- 
tification for what he said. I shall not undertake to answer 
with reference to many of the things to which he called our 


1922. 
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attention in that regard, but I do call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that such has not been the result of all conferences. 
When Japan and Russia were in a deadlock, when they were 
engaged in war, and when their contentions seemed to invite 
other great nations of the world, and it was purely a foreign 
question so far as we were concerned, if any question can be a 
foreign question, the President of the United States invited 
those powers to a conference; and as a result of the confer- 
ence, an agreement or a tresty of reconciliation and peace was 
adjusted between the powers. i 

It might have been said in advance of the calling of that 
conference, “ What is the use to call it? Here are two pow- 
ers engaged in deadly conflict. How shall we as a Nation un- 
dertake to settle the difficulties unless we involve ourselves in 
the controversy which arises between them?“ That contro- 
versy was over the question of territory, the question of trans- 
portation lines—over political, economic, and territorial ques- 
tions all. But Colonel Roosevelt called the European powers 
to the American shores, took them out of the atmosphere of 
controversy, broke the deadlock, and brought to peace that 
which might have resulted in a world war at that time. 

It might have been said, as it is said now, that if we called 
these nations together we would be under moral obligation to 
underwrite the transactions of the one or the other or to see 
that one or the other fulfilled its guaranties. 

Japan was to turn back certain territory and Russia was to 
get certain transportation advantages of the situation, and there 
was a distribution with reference to material interest, all of 
which guaranties had to be fulfilled in the future. But we 
were under no obligation and were not considered under any 
obligation to underwrite the fulfillment of the contract or to 
underwrite the fulfillment of the treaty. We brought the nations 
together and adjusted a conflict, adjusted the differences be- 
tween them, and sent the nations home from the shores of 
America to follow out their contract. Was that a breach of 
the traditional policies of the United States? Was that in 
violation of the doctrine of no entanglement with foreign 
powers? It was not so considered. It would be in the face of 
reason and history to so contend. And are the irreconcilables 
opposed to such things as that? 

Another illustration, Mr. President: It was at the instance of 
the President of the United States at that time, Colonel Roose- 
velt, that the second Hague conference was called. I read from 
the record of the second Hague conference : 

The second international ace conference, 2 in the first 
instance by the President of the United States of America, having been 
convoked on the invitation of His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias, by Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands, assembled 
June 5, 1907. 

We met there in company with 47 or 48 nations of Europe, we 
making the forty-eighth or forty-ninth. We met for the pur- 
pose of adjusting and providing for arbitral methods of adjust- 
ment of all the difficulties or all the conflicts which might arise 
in Europe or in the world. It was said at the time of that 
meeting that this was an entire breach of the policy of isolation. 
As Professor Hazen, in his book “ Europe Since 1815," said: 

That the problem 

Of The Hague— 
concerned all the world; that Asia and America were as truly involved 
as Europe À 

In the adjustment— 


that the day of isolation is over, when a nation may live unto Itself, 
was shown in the address of the president of the conference, M. de 
Staal, a Russian delegate. 


Then, Mr. President, I ask to have those remarks inserted in 


the Recorp without reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


That the problem concerned all the world; that Asia and America 
were as truly involved as Europe; that the day of isolation is over, 
when a nation may live unto itself, was shown In the address of the 
president of the conference, M. de Staal, a Russian delegate. “ We 

reeive between nations,” said he, “an amount of material and moral 
nterests which is constantly increasing. The ties which unite all 
parts of the buman family are ever becoming closer. A nation could 
not remain isolated if it wished. * * * If, therefore, the nations 
are united by ties so multifarious, is there no room for seeking the 
consequences arising from this fact? When a-dispute arises between 
two or more nations, others, without being concerned 8 are pro- 
foundly affected. The consequences of an international conflict occur- 
ring in any portion of the globe are felt on all sides. It is for this 
reason that outsiders can not remain indifferent to the conflict—they 
are bound to endeavor to so epee it by conciliatory action.” Among 
the means suggested are m tion and arbitration, On another occa- 
sion the same member said: The forces of human activity are ab- 
sorbet in an increasing proportion’ by the expenses of the military and 
naval budgets. * * * rmed peace to-day causes more considerable 
expense than the most burdensome war of modern times“; and another 
Russian delegate exclaimed: “The idea of the Emperor of Russia is 
grand and generous. * * + f not this first conference, it will be 
a future conference which will accept the idea, for it responds to the 
wants of all nations.” 


Without objection, it is so 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, at the same time or previously 
there was incorporated in the proceedings of The Hague this 
declaration : 

Nothing- conamine in this convention shall be so construed as to 


require the United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not intruding upon, interfering with, or 5 itself 
in the political questions or policy or internal administration of any 
foreign state; nor shall anything in the said convention be con- 
strued to imply a relinguishment by the United States of America 
of its traditional attitude toward purely American questions. 

Thus preserving both the doctrine as announced by Wash- 
ington and the doctrine as announced by Monroe in the con- 
templation of those who took part in The Hague conference. 

I cite this simply to impress the idea that we have always 
believed in avoiding difficulties either by an extraordinary 
conference or through some permanent machinery for the pur- 
pose of bringing in the nations whenever the difficulty should 
arise. Here were two instances in which this was accom- 
plished and they are notable precedents in our affairs, So it 
can not always be said that, conferences are a failure. It may 
be said that ultimately when the Great War came The Hague 
conference broke down, and so it did. But it did adjust many 
difficulties and may do so in the future. Whether it was effi- 
cient or inefficient, it was not deemed in contravention to our 
established or traditional policy so long as properly guarded, 

One more illustration, Mr. President. In 1907 a great war 
was threatened by reason of conditions prevailing in Morocco. 
It was, as I understand, although of this I can not speak 
authoritatively, upon the initiative of President Roosevelt 
that the Congress or peace conference at Algeciras was called 
in 1907. But whether it was called at his request or not, the 
United States attended with its duly accredited representative. 

The idea of observers hud not at that time occurred to the 
fertile mind of the ex-President of the United States, Mr. 
Roosevelt. He was not by nature a mere observer. He sent 
men there to represent us, with due authority to represent us, 
and they did sit in the conference and did assist in adjusting 
the matters, and history informs us that it was through the 
leadership of the American representatives or through their 
dominance in the conference that many of the difficult questions 
which at one time seemed insuperable were finally adjusted. 

That conference had to do almost exclusively with European 
affairs. There were 15 nations finally gathered at the confer- 
ence. The only nations which were directly interested were 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, but ultimately, by reason of 
the action of Germany, Germany came also to be considered as 
one having a primary interest in the situation. Sixteen nations 
including our own adjusted every question relative to a foreign 
government or to a European government. The question of 
policing the government, the setting up of an established govern- 
ment, the question of creating a government bank and of run- 
ning a government bank, the question of transportation, the 
question of collecting revenue, the question of rehabilitating and 
establishing a broken-down government in the heart of Europe 
or on that continent were there effected through the Algeciras 
conference. It was believed at the time that if the matter con- 
tinued war would inevitably result between Germany and France 
and possibly spread to the other larger nations of Europe. 

I read a line or paragraph from the treaty which was finally 
signed at Algeciras and which we signed as one of the treaty- 
making powers. The United States was a signatory to that ad- 
justment. The treaty said: 

Inspired by the interest attaching itself to the reign of order, peace, 
and prosperity in Morocco, and recognizing that the attainment t hereof 
can only be effected by means of the introduction of reforms based 
upon the triple principle of the sovereignty and independence of His 
Majesty the Sultan, the integrity of his domains, and economic liberty 
without any inequality, have resolved, upon the invitation of His 
Shereefian Majesty, to call a conference at Algeciras for the purpose 
of arriving at an understanding upon the said reforms as well as ex- 
amining the means for obtaining the resources necessary for their 
application, and have appointed as their delegates plenipotentiary the 
following. 

Then appears the names of the delegates of some 15 or 16 
powers. At the close of the treaty is this statement: 


The Government of the United States of America, having no politi- 
cal interest in Morocco and no desire or purpose having animated it 
to take part in this conference other than to secure for all peoples 
the widest equality of trade and privilege with Morocco and to facili- 
tate the institution of reforms in that country tending to insure com- 
plete cordiality of intercourse without and stability of administration 
within for the common good, declares that, in acquiescing in the regu- 
lations and declarations of the conference, in becoming a signatory 
to the general act of Algeciras and to the additional protocol, subject ~ 
to ratification according to constitutional procedure, and in accepting 
the application of those regulations and declarations to American 
citizens und interests in Morocco, it does so without assuming obliga- 
tion or responsibility for the enforcement thereof. 


Now, I concede that the danger which the able Senator from 
California contempulates might arise. I am perfectly willing 
to admit that out of a conference might come an effort of 
guaranty. But it is not necessary either in fact or upon 
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precedent. I would not feel bound by such a course. I know 
we can do our full duty and sacrifice no part of our tradi- 
tional policies. But I feel that if we do not do our full duty 
we will be brought to a condition where, all for which we 
contended in that long struggle will be lost. We must have 
a working program or that wich is offered by others, if the 
emergency becomes dire enough, will be accepted. If the ad- 
justment eould be brought about it could likely be brought 
about under such conditions, if it were desired, as to enable 
us to deal with the situation as we dealt with these other 
conditions. 

But, on the other hand, while the situation might give rise 
to these conditions, they could in all probability, or at least 
if the desire were at hand to do so, be adjusted without any 
such obligation. 

When the Senate ratified this treaty it said: 

The Senate understands that the participation of the United States 
in the Algeciras conference and in the formulation and adoption of 
the general act and protocol which resulted therefrom was with the 
sole purpose of preserving and increasing its commerce in Morocco, 
the protection as to life, liberty, and property of its citizens residing 
or traveling therein, and of aiding by its friendly offices and efforts 
in removing friction and controversy which seemed to menace the 
peace between the powers signatory with the United States to the 
treaty of 1880, all of which are on terms of amity with this Govern- 
ment; and without p to depart from the traditional American 
foreign policy which forbids participation by the United States in the 
settlement of political questions which are entirely European in their 
scope. 

Mr. President, I do not regard the proposed economic confer- 
ence which has for its purpose, if possible, the establishment of 
conditions which might bring about peace, as being in contra- 
vention to any view which those who are opposed to the League 
of Nations ever advocated. Perhaps I ought to speak only for 
myself; but, so far as I am individually concerned, I haye more 
than onee upon the floor of the Senate, indeed I have a num- 
ber of times on the floor of the Senate and on the rostrum, 
stated that I had no doubt as to the responsibility and as to 
the obligation of this Government with reference to effecting 
peace throughout the world. I objected to the permanent al- 
liance or permanent league which undertakes to commit us in 
advance of the conditions which may arise at any particular 
time. 

I do not know, as I have stated, of any trreconcilable, so 
called, upon this side of the Chamber but who has advocated 
that doctrine. We have expressed it in different ways. The 
able Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson] ridicules the idea 
of conferences, but he was a candidate for Vice President in 
1912 upon a platform which can not be construed in any other 
light, as I understand, than as being in accord with some 
method of settlement, some method of peaceful arrangement, 
some adjustment of difficulties, either through permanent ar- 
rangements or permanent alliances or permanent leagues or by 
the conference which may be called when the exigency arises, 
That platform provided: > 


The essive Party deplores the survival in our civilization of 
the barbaric system of warfare among nations, with its enormous waste 
of resources even in time of peace, and consequent impoverishment 
of the life of the tolling masses. We pledge the party to use its best 
endeavors to ae Judicial and other peaceful means of settling 


international difficul 
We favor au international agreement for the limitation of naval 


forces. 

In what way, Mr. President, can we arrive at a settlement of 
international difficulties; what is the process other than that 
of either a permanent league or a permanent alliance or a 
conference when the situation arises, except that of war? The 
declaration of that platform was to the effect that there should 
be some other method than that of war by which to effectuate 
a settlement of such difficulties. We have never taken the 
position, as I understand, that we could not come in contact 
with the other nations of the earth; that we are separate and 
apart from the family of nations; that we have no part or 
parcel with them. We can only differ, as differ we do some- 
times, as to the method by which to deal with them. 

In 1919 we all signed what is known as the “ round robin,” 
wherein we said: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, while it is their sincere desire 
that the nations of the world should unite to promote ce and gen- 
eral disarmament, the constitution of the League of Nations in the 
form now proposed should not be accepted by the United States— 

And so forth. 

How shall the nations of the earth unite for the purpose of 
perpetuating peace or for the purpose of preventing war or for 
the purpose of reducing armament? There can be no other way 
than that which has been outlined in the pending amendment, 
by a specific conference or a league of some kind. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], the Senator from California 
[Mr. Jonnson], and I were all signers of that declaration, and 


never at any time did we take the position in contesting against 
a permanent alliance that there might not be exigencies in 
which we should be called upon to cooperate with the other 
nations of the earth. 

The platform which was adopted at Chicago in 1920, upon 
which the Republican Party is now in power, specifically in- 
dorsed conferences as distinguished from leagues or alliances, 
It reads: 

The Republican Party stands for agreement among the nations to pre- 
serve the peace of the world. We believe that such an international 
association must be based u international justice, and must provide 
methods which shall maintain the rule of public right by the develop- 
ment of law and the decision of impartial courts, end which shall secure 
instant and general international conference whenever peace shall be 
threatened by political action, 

So far as that platform relates to the question of interna- 
tional conferences, if I may be permitted to make a personal 
allusion, I made a special plea to have that provision inserted 
and I was at the conference at the time—for the purpose of 
providing special conferences as distinguished from permanent 
or established tribunals such as were at that time contemplated, 

During the long debate on this subject at different times I 
declared it our duty to deal with world affairs, but always 
urging that we should meet them when they arose, something 
in this way—the way proposed in this amendment. In Decem- 
ber, 1918, I said: £ 

I fully understand that we have as e le come into a wider circle 
of influence and under graver responsibilities than we have known 
heretofore. I acknowledge in full our duty toward the peace of the 
world, our deep, vital interest in sustaining and extending and 


strengthening the domain of international law. I would, as a nation, 
shirk from no duty; I would meet every obligation. 


Upon another occasion, long after the war, I said: 


In this stupendous and 9 crisis America must do her pert. 
No true American wants to see her shirk any part of her responsibility. 
There are no advocates of eee none so fatuous as to urge that 
we may be happy and prosperous while the rest of the world is plung- 
ing on in misery and want. Call it providence, call it fate, but we 
know that in the nexus of things there must be something of a com- 
mon sharing, all but untversal and inexorable, in the burdens which 
these great catastrophes place upon the human family. It is not only 
written in the Great Book, but it is written in the economic laws of 
nature, “ Bear ye one another’s burdens.” We do not differ as to the 
duty of America, we differ only as to the manner in which she shall 
discharge that duty. 

I know of no way to meet the emergencies other than by con- 
ferences, unless we propose to go into a permanent league. 

I call attention to these considerations, Mr. President, be- 
cause my friends, with whom I associated in that contest, 
seem to think that this amendment is in contravention of 
our traditional policy. Possibly it may be so in the view 
which they take of it, but certainly it is not so in the view 
which I take of it and concerning which I have many times 
expressed myself on public rostrum and also here in the 
Senate. To my mind, nothing could be further from history 
and from the facts than to say that these conferences are with- 
out results. 

Mr. President, what are we going to do in face of the situ- 
ation now confronting us? Are we going to abandon entirely 
the idea of undertaking to adjust the economic difficulties 
of Europe, or is the present situation just such a one as has 
arisen time and time again when the interests of the United 
States were directly affected and when it was necessary to 
deal with and cooperate with the nations of the world in order 
to bring about an adjustment? If the United States is con- 
cerned—and deeply concerned—then if not a conference, what 
is the plan? 

. I ean very well understand how those view the situation 
who say that a public conference is not the way to accom- 
plish the desired result; I can understand those who think 
that diplomatic channels afford a safer and securer and 
better way to attempt a solution of the difficulty; but I do not 
understand those who say there is nothing here which con- 
cerns. That is a blindness which is incomprehensible. I do 
not believe that it is possible to escape from its consequences. 
I think it is true, as I have heretofore said, that we are 
even now in the midst of it; that we are a part of it; that 
we are actually dealing with it at the present time, and must 
continue to deal with it in one way or another until matters 
are finally adjusted. 

I read in a morning newspaper a most remarkable declaration 
upon the part of one of our representatives in Europe, Mr. Child, 
our ambassador to Italy, who is now attending the Lausanne 
conference. I quote from the newspaper article: 

Ambassador Child's warning— 

Warning, mark you— 
that Turkey will sige herself with other nations which have repudiated 
their obligations if wipes out all the capitulation and does not grant 


something instead as a guaranty of her treaty p ereated a marked 
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was tifying to the allied delegates, 
. ne 8 2 bo Turkey Sot to isolate — 3 as 
Russia has done. 

It may be said, Mr. President, that that is not binding upon 
the United States in the technical sense of the term, and so I 
would be willing to concede, but it is binding upon the United 
States in the broader sense of the term, because we are there 
insisting upon a certain course; we are dealing with foreign 
nations and with foreign subjects matter, and our ambassador 
warns another nation of the earth that a certain course, if fol- 
lowed, will be objectionable to the United States. Will men 
refuse to concede the plain inevitable effect of such representa- 
tion? Talk about not being in Europe! That does not rise even 
to the dignity of sophistry. Talk about not being involved, and 
getting deeper day by day. And we will continue to drive 
farther and farther so long as the reparations question is un- 
settled, for that unsettles all Europe, 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Does not the Senator understand that we have 
an existing treaty with Turkey which formulates the capitula- 
tions and that under those capitulations Americans living and 
doing business in Turkey suffer the penalties of justice through 
the foreign courts? 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. MOSES. Does that make the situation parallel to the 
one which the Senator has been discussing? 

Mr. BORAH: The contention has been made here that Mr. 
Child was simply there as an observer, If the Senator from 
New Hampshire is correct in his interpretation, Mr. Child ought 
to be there as an official. 

Mr. MOSES. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BORAH. Why not necessarily? That would seem to be 
the ordinary course, would it not? Why should he be merely 
an observer if we are there properly to deal with the protection 
of our treaty rights and that is the purpose of being there? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the question of the capitulations 
was not within the purview, as I understand, of the agenda of 
the Lausanne conference at the time it was called. As I tried 
to point out in the few remarks which I made earlier in the day, 
that is the difficulty with the conference, that it goes far afield 
from the questions which were supposedly to be discussed. 

Mr. BORAH. But, Mr. President 

Mr. MOSES. If the Senator will allow me a word further, 
the question of capitulations is one which has been uppermost 
for many years in dealing with Mohammedan and other coun- 
tries which we are pleased to call pagan. So far as the Turkish 
capitulations are concerned, they extend not only to the con- 
tinental possessions of the Turkish Empire but even into Egypt, 
where Americans have been living under treaties containing 
capitulation provisions. I do not understand that when the 
agenda of the Lausanne conference was first broached the ques- 
tion of capitulations even remotely was under consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. No; it was not; but Mr, Child was there prior 
to the time that the capitulations or any other subject in 
which we are directly interested had arisen. Mr. Child partici- 
pated in the conference from the beginning at a time when 
matters in which we are directly interested had not yet arisen, 
so far as the press reports give us the information, and he has 
been there from the beginning, dealing with all the subjects 
matter about which the conference saw fit to deal. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator is directing the 
burden of his present remarks and those that have just pro- 
ceeded them to the thesis that we should not have official 
representatives on these bodies, and particularly on the Repara- 
tion Commission, I entirely agree with him. I am not at all 
in accord with the policy of the present administration or the 
policy of the preceding administration, whereby Mr. Boyden is 
maintained in Paris as an official observer in connection with 
the Reparation Commission and is paid from the German repa- 
rations fund, upon which we have laid claim to not a single 
penny. I quite agree with the Senator if that is what he is 
attempting to set up. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is in error about our not having 
laid claim to any part of the fund referred to. We have laid 
claim to it, for we specifically provided in the German treaty, 
for which the able Senator voted, that we should have all the 
benefits of the terms of the Versailles treaty which had been 
accorded to the United States, and one of them was the pay- 
ment of the expenses of the Reparation Commission, on which 
we are now sitting. 

Mr. MOSES. But we have never formulated such claims or 
made demands for them, have we? Has there been any re- 
pudiation of the statement of President Wilson at Paris that 
the United States did not seek and would not take reparations? 


Mr. BORAH. I do not know of any repudiation. It was 
provided that the expenses of the Reparation Commission should 
be paid by Germany, and the Germans have obligated themselves 
by the Versailles treaty to pay the expenses of the Reparation 
Commisson. Of course, we have not collected, and we will not 
collect for many, many years, They obligated themselves to 


pay for the troops upon the Rhine. By the German treaty, 
wheh was ratified, we claimed both those rights, and we now 
have our official representative there—call him “ observer” or 
call him what you may—observing and taking part in the trans- 
actions, and the Germans are paying him just exactly as they 
are paying all other members of the Reparation Commission ; 
and we have our troops there just the same as the other Gov- 
ernments have, and the troops are being charged to the Germans 
the same as the French troops, and we claim the right under 
the Versailles treaty, by reason of the German treaty, to collect 
that amount. 

Mr. MOSES. I agree with all that the Senator says in its 
essence—that we have a representative in some way connected 
with the Reparation Commission—and I agree with the Senator 
that he is paid directly from the German reparation fund; I 
agree with the Senator that we have troops on the Rhine, 
whose upkeep is an obligation against the German Government; 
and I hope the Senator is in agreement with me also that 
neither of those things has proper legal status under the treaty 
or under any law of Congress; and I hope the Senator agrees 
with me that Mr. Boyden should come home, with all his 
entourage, and that the troops should be recalled from the 
Rhine speedily. 

Mr. BORAH. With the latter proposition, as to the troops, 
I might well agree; but in vew of the fact that we ratified 
the German treaty and claimed all the rights under the Ver- 
sailles treaty which had been accredited to the United States 
by reason of the Versailles treaty, I do not believe that there is 
anything improper, we having ratified that treaty, in our clain- 
ing whatever that treaty gives us. It was agreed to as a matter 
of treaty. It is an obligation of the German Government, and 
there is no reason why the German Government should not pay 
our representatives there just the same as they pay the others, 
But, Mr. President, what I do object to—if I can find a term 
which will express my own feeling without being offensive to 
somebody else—is this maintaining that Mr. Boyden is there 
as a mere “observer.” He is there performing exactly the same 
duties which would be devolving upon him if he had taken the 
oath of office and were recognized as a member of the com- 
mission. z 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I agree wholly with the Senator 
from Idaho that Mr. Boyden's presence in Paris and his func- 
tioning there, under whatever pretext, is, if I may use the 
language of the stonecutter mayor of Concord, N. H., a “ subter- 
furge,” and I hope we may put an end to it. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask either 
of the Senators just what are the functions of our representa- 
tive on the Reparation Commission. Does he vote upon the 
commmission, or does he simply counsel and advise the com- 
mission? 

Mr. BORAH. Technically, I think he does not vote, for the 
simple reason that it has not been thought safe yet to under- 
take to have an act of Congress passed, but I want to say to 
you that I believe that anyone who will take pains to ascertain 
what Mr. Boyden is doing—and he is a very able, very eminent 
lawyer; no possible criticism can be lodged against him indi- 
vidually—if you will take pains to find out what he is doing, 
or his assistants are doing, you will find that it is just the 
same in effect and result as if we had passed an act of Con- 


The President said yesterday that the treaty provided that 
an election should be had by and that the Congress 
had not passed any law providing for that election. Why, 
certainly, Mr. President; I knew that. I did not have to go to 
the State Department to find that out. I knew that we had 
not passed any act; but there is no contention, there is no 
assertion—I venture to predict that there will not be—that 
while the act has not been passed, Mr. Boyden is not in effect 
discharging all the duties of a member of that commission. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, Mr. President, how can that be if the 
commission has certain things to decide, and to decide by vote— 
the vote of the members of the commission? 


Mr. BORAH. It does not have to decide them by vote. 
Mr. STERLING. I should think it would have to decide 
them by vote. 


Mr. BORAH. No; it does not have to decide them by vote. 
I am informed that once in a while the members have come to 
a vote on matters. They decide them by discussion and coun- 
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sel and finally an agreement upon these matters; and that is 
always true, I understand, when the United States is directly 
interested. 

Mr. STERLING. My idea was that he had about the same 
function that a Delegate from a Territory of the United States 
had in the House of Representatives. He was there to influ- 
ence, so far as he might be able to influence, by speech, per- 
haps by work upon committees, but without a vote. He could 
not do the one essential thing—commit his Territory or con- 
stituents by a vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator says he is there to 
influence. Influence whom? Why, influence the man who 
technically casts the vote. What is the difference, if he is 
there to exert his influence, if somebody else mechanically 
puts the vote in the ballot box? 

Mr. STERLING. What is the difference in the House of 
Representatives when a Delegate from a Territory, for in- 
stance, may speak? 

Mr. BORAH. The difference is that a Delegate from a Ter- 
ritory has no influence. 

Mr. STERLING. He has no influence, so far as that is con- 
cerned, when it comes to the record and voting. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho to paragraph 13 of Annex 2, Part VIII, the 
reparation section of the treaty of Versailles, which reads: 

When a decision of the commission is taken the votes of all the 
delegates entitled to vote, or, in the absence of any of them, of their 
assistant delegates, shall be recorded. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. MOSES. I take that to mean that any decision of the 
commission has to be reached by vote. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it that it does not mean that. If it 
does, it is not observed. But suppose that they did have to 
take a vote. Suppose that the actual vote technically was to 
be recorded; but here sits Mr. Boyden, representing 110,000,000 
people, the United States, the most powerful Nation by reason 
of our independent position connected with the commission, 
and, as the Senator from South Dakota says, he is there to 
influence by his argument and by his counsel, but he is there 
to influence infinitely more by the fact that thus and so the 
United States would like to see this happen. Now, what is the 
difference? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, Mr. President, I think there is quite 
a difference. If it comes to a vote, and if they do decide by a 
vote of the members of the Reparation Commission, he is out- 
side of that vote, and can not by his vote determine anything. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose that the representative 
of the United States on the Reparation Commission, sitting 
there as an observer, should exercise his influence and bring 
about a certain result by reason of his argument and his in- 
fluence. Suppose that they should yield to his argument and 
his influence: Would we not be bound as a nation, by every 
conceivable rule of morals, to maintain that result? And when 
they went to Berlin a few days ago or a few weeks ago for 
the purpose to trying to adjust finally the question of the 
amount of reparations, did you observe the part—the prominent 
part, the leading part, the influential part—which Mr. Boyden 
took in trying to arrive at a conclusion? And if they had 
arrived at a conclusion by reason of his influence, can it be 
argued here in seriousness that we were not in precisely the 
same position, so far as results are concerned, as if he had 
voted? 

Mr. President, that is a technical proposition on which I have 
spent entirely too much time. I was only calling attention to 
it to indicate the real attitude which we have now with refer- 
ence to these European affairs; and there is not one of them of 
any moment or concern to the people of Europe, or indirectly 
of concern to the people of the United States, wherein we are 
not represented. I do not say that we vote. Ambassadors do 
not determine things by votes; but we are there represented, 
influencing and counseling certain courses and the adoption of 
certain policies. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And giving certain warnings. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. My able friend from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] has just called attention to the fact that there was 
no vote when they formed the treaty of Versailles. Does the 
Senator think there was any vote when they formed the treaties 
down here with reference to disarmament? 

Mr. STERLING. There was an agreement reached in some 
way. Whether it was by direct vote or not, there was an agree- 
ment there upon the part of the parties who represented their 
several Governments, and who attested that agreement by sign- 


ing 70 certain treaty which came up here for ratification after- 
wa 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose that the members of the Reparation 
Commission should agree upon a policy, and our member should 
not agree with them, and after having argued with them and 
convinced them and influenced them they agree with him, would 
we not be bound just the same as if he had gone through the 
perfectly useless form of casting a vote? 

Mr. STERLING. I think, with reference to that, something 
would depend upon the instructions given our representative on 
the Reparation Commission. But it is understood he is there 
985 an observer. I understand that is the capacity in which he 
acts. 

Take Ambassador Child at Lausanne: He is there as an ob- 
server. Now, what authority has he to commit his country to 
any proposition or to any policy when acting in that capacity? 
He is there to warn, perhaps, against any action upon the part 
of the conference that would be inimical to the United States 
or to its interests. Beyond that he would exceed his instruc- 
tions, and this Government would not be legally or morally 
bound by his action. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if there is anything that is 
bringing humiliation and disgrace to the American Government 
right now, it is the fact that whenever a conference is called 
in Europe we snoop around and look in upon the proposition 
and report back to the people of the United States that we 
simply observed what happened. I can not imagine anything 
more humiliating to a great country than undertaking to in- 
fluence situations in just that way. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I did not mean to put it 
quite in that light, namely, that he was there simply to look on, 
and I mentioned the fact that he probably would warn other 
Governments or warn the conferees against any action that 
would be contrary to the interests of the United States. That 
is the capacity in which he acts, and I think that is about the 
extent of his authority. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; here is the able Senator from South 
Dakota, the trained and veteran lawyer, and after his defense 
of Mr. Boyden and his position, if he were on trial for murder 
upon the same argument he would be convicted without the 
jury ever leaving the box. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska ? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. i 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator recall the colloquy yes- 
terday, or a day or two ago, when the question of the instruc- 
tions given to our representatiye there by our State Depart- 
ment was before the Senate? The Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Loper] denied that our representative was there to volun- 
teer his opinions or to make arguments, but that he was there 
like a small boy, to speak when he was spoken to and answer 
questions when they were put to him. 

Mr. BORAH. I think we may pass from this subject now. 
We all are agreed upon one thing, and that is that he is there. 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, yes; we agree that he is there. 

Mr. BORAH., I want to say just a word in conclusion, and 
I will not trespass upon the Senate longer. The President’s 
letter of yesterday perhaps might be regarded by many as suffi- 
cient justification for me withdrawing this amendment. Of 
course, I desire to speak with the utmost respect with refer- 
ence to the letter, and I only mention it at all to enable me to 
state my position. 

As I understand the President’s letter, it is not his purpose 
to act in this matter until there is an indication upon the part 
of the nations of Europe that they desire that action shall be 
taken. His letter pretty plainly states that proposition. That 
is a disagreement upon a fundamental proposition. It is not 
a mere matter of form; it is a matter of difference which goes 
to the very heart of this entire movement. 

If we are to wait until the nations of Europe get together and 
send us word that they have agreed to disarm, there will be 
very little occasion for calling any conference at all; but I do 
not believe that in the present condition of affairs that is 
likely to happen until much worse conditions happen in this 
country than now obtain. I speak, therefore, with the utmost 
respect for the Chief Magistrate when I say that is a matter 
of disagreement upon a fundamental proposition underlying 
this entire proposition. I do not believe that we can wait 
longer upon Europe. 

I believe we are in the position Colonel Roosevelt was in 
with reference to the Russo-Japanese war or with reference 
to the Algeciras situation, and that we have been in with ref- 
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erence to many conditions which have confronted us, and we 
ought ourselves to take the leadership in regard to this sub- 


ject.. I do not think it is possible to adopt the course which 
the President suggests without serious detriment to the Ameri- 
can people. About that there is, therefore, that difference of 
opinion. 

I am not quoting his language, of course, but he further says 
that any foreign policy which now obtains is in the keeping 
of the Secretary of State, and that it would have been more 
seemly had the Senator from Massachusetts—I suppose he 
meant the Senator from Massachusetts, because he wrote the 
letter to him—had the Senator from Massachusetts visited the 
State Department and found out what those policies were. I 
do not assume that that letter was addressed or directed to 
anyone else than the receiver of it. It might have been misdi- 
rected. 

Mr. President, there was no occasion for me to go to the 
State Department to find out what the policy was with refer- 
ence to this situation, because it was very well understood 
what it was. It was stated from day to day upon high author- 
ity. coming from the State Department, which, of course, 
always means official authority, thus and so, that “ We do not 
propose to do this and we do not propose to do that,” and that 
“We are undertaking nothing of this kind and nothing of that 
kind.” I anticipated that which the President states in his 
letter, that it was not the purpose of the State Department 
or of the administration to move until the Governments of Eu- 
rope moved. 

If that be true, then there is such a wide breach that how- 
ever many visits I might have made to the genial Secretary 
of State undoubtedly no result would have happened. I trust 
that I shall always have the privilege of visiting the Secretary 
of State Whenever it seems necessary to acquire information, 
and for him individually I have the very highest regard. Per- 
sonally, he is recognized as a great lawyer and a great states- 
man, and I am not here to criticize him. 

Mr. President, the time will never come when I shall desire 
to offer a resolution in this body, or when I shall desire to 
introduce a bill, or when I shall desire to express my view that 
I shall feel under the necessity of asking the permission of 
anyone to discharge the duty which seems to me to devolve 
upon me here as a Senator. If I make a mistake, if I am in 
error as to any course, I settle it with my constituency, which is 
the only tribunal before which it can be properly adjusted, 
and in saying this I offer no disrespect either to the President 
or to the Secretary of State, but I am simply stating my con- 
ception of the duty of a Senator, 

I do not understand that the relationship of the Senate to 
foreign affairs is such that a Senator must not have any views 
upon a foreign question until he receives his information and 
his permission to have views from the Executive or the Sec- 
retary of State. That is not the constitutional relationship 
which exists. 

Now, as I said in the beginning, if there is no occasion for 
this conference, if the situation is not one which calls for a 
conference, if the situation is not one which calls for treatment, 
there is no reason in the world why this amendment should 
prevail. On the other hand, if the situation is such that we 
must deal with It, then I am a firm believer in the proposition 
that the power of public opinion ought to operate upon this 
situation. 

I would not detract or take away from the Secretary of 
State in the slightest his power to deal with the situation, even 
if I could; I would not hamper it or embarrass it in the least; 
but I do believe that the power of publie opinion has a func- 
tion to perform, just as it did have in reference to disarmament, 
and without which power of public opinion disarmament could 
not have been effected. 

Mr. President, this situation is far more serious than it seems 
to be conceded in this debate. Each day the trouble seems to 
deepen and the menace seems to come nearer and nearer. What 
may it all mean? It is not many weeks since we celebrated 

the fourth anniversary of the signing of the armistice—in some 
respects the most important event since the beginning of the 
Christian era. I thought I saw in the last celebration a lack 
of feryor. There was an atmosphere of jaded formality, if 
not of doubt and anxiety. There seemed to be an unexpressed 
feeling that the whole thing was untrue, in that there was 
nothing to celebrate. At the very time of the celebration the 
war clouds lowered upon the Near East. The formal phrases 
of the celebration were lost in the accustomed patois of 
premiers and diplomats speaking in almost indifferent terms of 
another great conflict. A tremor of dread shot with searching 
swiftness from corner to corner of a wounded, broken, and 


almost bankrupt world. The situation is only a little more 
hopeful now. Indeed, at no time during the last four years 
have the people of the world been free from the tormenting 
apprehension of another frightful sacrifice. The whole human 
family, scarred and tortured, prays for peace; and yet there is 
no peace. When shall we cease to live in this atmosphere of 
war? When shall we escape from the spell of war? When 
shall we loosen the grip of the monster? This is the most 
stupendous problem in the world to-day. Beside this question 
all other questions are subsidiary and incidental. Without a 
solution, and a favorable solution, of this riddle, human prog- 
ress becomes a misfortune, the inventions of the human mind 
a curse, and civilization, so called, an alluring trap into which 
men and women are ensnared to a death of unspeakable torture. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I share in the anxiety of the 
able and eloquent Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], which he 
has so beautifully expressed, for a financial restoration of 
Europe. No man can turn a deaf ear to the cries which come 
from that continent, and in common with him, in common with 
every Member of this body, in common with our whole citizen- 
ship, in common with every lover of his race, I long earnestly 
for the early and complete rehabilitation of that war-torn land. 

If I could bring myself to believe that the amendment pro- 
posed by the honorable Senator would conduce to that desired 
end, most happily would I give it my support; but being con- 
vinced, as I am, that its enactment would but clutter up the 


entire affair, and that it would retard and not advance the 


cause he seeks to aid, when it is put upon its passage my vote 
will be recorded in the negative. 

Senators, if the amendment proposed by the honorable Sena- 
tor is in harmony with the plans and purposes of the adminis- 
tration, we do not need it. If, on the contrary, it runs counter 
to those plans or purposes, or in any wise interferes with them, 
we do not want it, for by its passage we would harm and not 
help the very cause we are all anxious to aid, 


The able Senator who has proposed the amendment admits— N 


and as to the proposition there is no dispute—that this pri- 
marily is an executive function. Of course, nobody presumes to 
say that a Senator has no right to introduce a resolution look- 
ing to the calling of a conference, but, at the same time, power 
to initiate negotiations, in so far as they affect our international 
relations, is executive. Inasmuch as that is an undisputed prop- 
osition, Inasmuch as we know that the President is already ex- 
ercising that right, and inasmuch as the honorable Senator in 
his speech the other day practically asserted that if his amend- 
ment interfered with the plans of the administration in this 
regard, he would at least give the matter most earnest consid- 
eration, I believe that the Senator, as he stated but a moment 
ago, should withdraw the amendment, 
What was the language of the Senator? 


It is interesting however, to know that negotiations are now i 
progress dealing with the specific subject with which we are now cous 
cerned here as a Senate, and if we can be advised that the action of 
the United States Senate in approving of the dealing with this sub- 


ject will conflict with or embarrass the which is now under 
way, A man De very glad indeed also to consider that in the disposition 
0 er. 


Mr. President, who is the best judge of the fact as to whether 
or not the amendment proposed by the Senator does embarrass 
the Chief Executive? Manifestly the Chief Executive himself. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would concede that; but does 
the Senator state to me that the negotiations are now under 
way to accomplish the same thing sought to be accomplished 
by the amendment? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I shall answer the Senator in 
my way. The letter of the President read to us on the 28th 
instant contained this clause: 

would the f è 
Bg oe Ped EOE AUD Spoke ies I Ee pecker pro 
the nations concerned within the limits of discussion which the express 
will of Congress compels this Government to impose. 

The Senator from Idaho has construed that to mean that the 
Secretary of State or our administration should take no action 
whatever in the matter until European countries shall have 
requested them to do so. I submit, and especially in the light 
of what we know to be going on, that that is not the correct 
interpretation of the clause. What does it say: 

Until such a conference would be welcomed by the nations concerned, 


In other words, until feelers should be put out, as we ordi- 
narily express it, for the purpose of tinding out whether or not 
such a conference would be welcomed by those people; and I 
go so far as to say that that has been done, and that the things 
that have been undertaken may, if successfully continued, go 
so far as to result in the holding of a conference in the future. 

The President of the United States does not need to be goaded 
by legislative action into calling a conference on the limitation 
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of armaments. It will be recalled that in his speech accepting 
the nomination on the 22d day of July, 1920, he uttered this now 
famous statement: 

I can hear in the call of conscience. an insistent voice for largely 
reduced armaments throughout the world, with attending reduction of 
burdens upon peace-loving humanity. We wish to give the American 
influence an example. e must give the American leadership to that 
invaluable accomplishment. 

This sentiment was reechoed in his inaugural address and 
resulted in the calling of the Limitation of Armament Confer- 
ence, which I submit marked an epoch in the progressive march 
of civilization. I am not here to detract from the labor and 
the work of the honorable Senator from Idaho in that connec- 
tion; but we all know that the limitation of armaments was in 
the mind of the President, as is evidenced by the address quoted 
and by his inaugural address and by many utterances of like 
character before and since the calling of that conference. 

So the President of the United States does not need to be 
prodded by any legislative enactment into calling a conference 
for a reduction of the armaments of the world. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. As the Senator has referred to the con- 
ference in Washington, it will be remembered that there was a 
resolution passed at that time somewhat similar to the amend- 
ment now pending. Did any harm come either to the Congress 
or to the President or to the American people or to the peoples 
of the world because the Senate passed that resolution? 

Mr. WATSON. Not the slightest. No harm came, but con- 
ditions were different then from what they are now, and the 
resolution offered by the distinguished Senator from Idaho at 
that time was on a specific proposition. He now offers an 
amendment to the naval appropriation bill, as wide as human 
language can frame it, to the effect that a conference shall be 
called, the object of which shall be to deal with the economic 
and financial conditions of the whole world, to see whether or 
not trade can be resumed and normal conditions of pros- 
perity restored. Conditions then and conditions now differ, 
Not only that, but there was a specific statement as to the 
object of that conference. Even then, I am free to say, with 
all due deference to my honorable friend, the conference of a 
year ago, which resulted so splendidly to the world, was not 
called pursuant to the resolution introduced by the honorable 
Senator from Idaho, but on the initiative of the President of 
the United States himself. Not alone that, Senators, but it will 
be recalled that in many addresses since the adjournment of 
that conference the President of the United States has gone so 
far as to say that that was but the first step in the direction of 
further disarmament. Why, then, should any measure be 
passed by the Senate of the United States or by the Congress 
insisting upon the President now at this time calling another 
conference for the limitation of armament by the nations of the 
world? 

Mr. BORAH.. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. How can the President call the disarmament 
eonference without action upon the part of the Senate under the 
provision of the statute which was cited to me the other day 
to the effect that he is prohibited from so doing? 

Mr. WATSON, Let me ask the Senator a question by way 
of answer. I know the Senator will be frank with me. When 
he introduced the other resolution and when he introduced the 
pending amendment did he have that enactment in mind and 
did he introduce the previous resolution and the pending amend- 
ment for the purpose of conferring that power upon the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I did not; but the argument has been ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and 
others that the President could not call this conference without 
violating the statute until he was authorized by Congress to 
do it. Does the Senator take that position, or has that argu- 
ment disappeared? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATSON. I have my own answer to that, but I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Is it not a fact the President has the con- 
stitutional power to negotiate treaties and to call conferences 
for the purpose of negotiating treaties, and that Congress can 
not take away that power? 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator from Minnesota 
precisely. I think the statute is ridiculous. Who authorized 
Mr. Wilson to go to the peace conference in Paris? 

Mr. WATSON. Nobody. t 

Mr. BORAH. Who authorized the Secretary of State to call 
the conference which is now being held here? I merely de- 
sired to record the fact that that argument had disappeared. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 8 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Idaho could not prop- 
erly interpret, from anything I have said in this debate, that 
I believed that the statute read by me was binding upon the 
President of the United States upon any matter within his 
presidential power. 

Mr. WATSON, No; and nobody knows that better than my 
able friend from Idaho, because while on his feet he stated 
that he doubted very seriously whether or not that statute 
would stand the test, and we all know that it is an inter- 
ference with the treaty-making power vested in the President 
by the Constitution: 

Mr. BORAH. I agree with the Senator and I am still 
bewildered to know why the statute was read in this debate. 

Mr. WATSON. Because the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] called attention to it. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Connecticut is one of the 
best lawyers in the Senate. 

Mr. WATSON. I know he is, but I do not think he called 
attention to it with the idea of getting the Senator to agree 
that the President of the United States had no power to act, 
no power to initiate negotiations, no power to help formulate 
a treaty, simply because of the enactment of that provision 
on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest that that statute will have 
some bearing upon this proceeding which I think will develop 
later, but I certainly never took the position for a moment 
that the President of the United States was bound by it in 
relation to such a conference as is now proposed. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall await with some curiosity to know 
what relationship it is to have. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will find out. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I repeat that inasmuch as the 
right to initiate negotiations for the formulation of a treaty 
or for the calling of a conference of this character or for the 
determination of any of our international relations is an execu- 
tive function, inasmuch as it is clearly not a legislative func- 
tion, inasmuch as the President is already exercising that 
power, inasmuch as he has said the passage of it would inter- 
fere with these proceedings, and inasmuch as the honorable 
Senator from Idaho has said that if it does interfere with or 
embarrass the action of the President in this regard he would 
at least take it into kindly consideration, I believe that we are 
warranted in asking the Senator to withdraw the amendment, 
and, if he shall not see fit to grant that request, that we are 
warranted in voting it down by an overwhelming majority. 

In the next place, Senators, the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Bona], in the speech just made, paid much atten- 
tion to a portion of the argument of the eloquent Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNson] that he did not make, answering 
a position or overthrowing a position he did not assume. The 
Senator from California did not say that no conference should 
be held. He did not take the position that we should not en- 
deavor in conference to settle these questions. What he aimed 
his shafts at was the idea that the mere calling of a conference 
would dispel the clouds that hover above us, that the mere 
calling of a conference would settle all of our ills and provide 
a panacea for all the woes that so seriously beset us. In that 
contention I quite agree with the argument of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. President, speaking for myself, I am in favor of such a 
conference, but I am in favor of having its powers clearly de- 
fined, of a well-worked-out program, of definite agenda, so that 
when the conference shall come together it shall work in accord- 
ance with a fixed program and along lines definitely laid out. 

Let us look back to the conference tha: occurred in Washing- 
ton one year ago. Suppose that, pursuant to the resolution 
passed by the Senate, the one introduced by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boram], a conference representing the 
various powers concerned had been called together without «any 
previous arrangement, without any formulated program, with- 
out a fixed and definite agenda upon which it was to act. Does 
anybody suppose it would have eventuated as happily as it did? 
Senators, that was all worked out in advance. It was all pre- 
arranged. It was all understood before the gathering of the 
conferees in this city, and when they did come together the 
Secretary of State, with a boldness that attracted and with a 
frankness that compelled support announced the already agreed- 
on program, agreed on at least by a portion of those who were 
represented at that conference, and with the announcement of 
that program success was assured, 
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Does anybody believe that a conference should be called with- 
out any prearrangement, without any formulated program, 
without any definitely defined agenda, without anything being 
done for the purpose of determining what the conference is to 
consider, how far we shall be asked to go, and how far other 
nations are willing to go? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio, 

Mr. POMERENE. It is true, as I recall, that before the con- 
ference began its work there was a certain definite, defined 
agenda prepared. But is it not also true that the four-power 
pact grew out of that conference and was not even in contem- 
plation when the conference was first convened? Does not that 
demonstrate also that some good may come out of this confer- 
ence if it is called? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator will allow me, the question of the 
four-power pact was of course covered by questions of the Far 
East which the President added to the matter of disarma- 
ment. If the Senator will allow me further—— . 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. LODGE. I will say while I am on my feet that of course 
no nation would invite other nations to an important confer- 
ence without first being assured that the invitation would be 
accepted. No nation wishes to encounter rejection when it per- 
forms such a serious act as to invite other nations to a con- 
ference. It is always usual to sound the other nations in order 
to find out whether any of them will come and who are ready to 
come, The general purposes of the conference are, of course, 
then outlined in the informal conversations, which can hardly 
be dignified with the name “ negotiations.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, do I understand from what 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts has just said 
that there were any informal or other conferences or negotia- 
tions or correspondence relative to the four-power pact before 
the conference was convened? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the four-power pact was simply 
the method of disposing of the subjects which had been laid 
before the other powers. They were not asked, “ Will you adopt 
this treaty” or “ Will you adopt the Chinese tariff treaty?” 
They were asked if they were ready to come into a con- 
ference and consider questions relating to China and the Far 


East. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, during the early part of 
that conference I confess that I was with a committee of the 
Senate in Haiti and Santo Domingo, and therefore I can not 
speak by the book, but I remember very distinctly that when 
I returned home one of the contentions in the newspapers was 
to the effect that that four-power pact was not in contempla- 
tion at the time the conference was called. 

Mr. LODGE. All the questions relating to the Far East 
were in contemplation; and, as a matter of fact, the question 
of the Anglo-Japanese alliance had been in discussion between 
the powers for several months, and it was probably better 
understood than any other outstanding question which was 
brought before the conference. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator from Indiana proceeds may 
I ask a question? ¢ 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH, I understood the Senator from Indiana to 
request the Senator from Idaho to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I did not request the Senator to do 
that, but I suggested that it would be entirely proper for him 
to do so. 

Mr. BORAH. It will be proper if I may have an under- 
standing with the Senator from Indiana. Do I understand the 
Senator to say that he can now state, and does state, as he 
said a moment ago, that negotiations are now in progress for 
the purpose of calling a conference? 

Mr. WATSON. No; not negotiations. What I said was that 
feelers had been put out; that foreign nations were being 
sounded with a view to finding out whether the United States 
may. be helpful, and that, In my opinion, they might lead to a 
conference; but I have no authority whatever to say that. I 
speak purely for myself as an individual, and give my personal 
views, representing the opinions of nobody in authority. At 
the same time, I am not entirely ignorant of the fact that 
feelers have been put out, just as the President in his letter 
states, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to know the details. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know the details. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not desire to know the details, 
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Mr. WATSON. If I knew the details, I would tell the 
Senator. 

Mr, BORAH. Exactly; but what I do want to know. be- 
cause I am now dealing in good faith in this matter, is this: 
The Senator has said that negotiations 

Mr. WATSON. No; not negotiations. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, perhaps the proceedings have not ripened 
into negotiations. 

Mr. WATSON, Not by any means, 

Mr. BORAH. But feelers. 

Mr. LODGE. Conversations, 

Mr. BORAH. Conversations. 

Mr. WATSON. Conversations is the diplomatic term. 

Mr. BORAH. “Conversations across the sea.” I under- 
stood the Senator to say that conversations or feelers had been 
put out looking to ascertaining whether or not the United 
States could be helpful in adjusting the condition of affairs in 
Europe, and that the Senator’s opinion was that ultimately 
they would lead to a conference covering the question of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Mr. WATSON. Or to some gathering for the purpose of de- 
termining the problems. That is the opinion which I have 
expressed. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator does know that the feelers 
have been put out? 

Mr. WATSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BORAH. And that they have for their ultimate object 
adjusting the conditions which now prevail in Europe. 

Mr. WATSON, To aid in such adjustment. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. The Senator further states that it is 
the opinion of the Executive that if this amendment shall be 
adopted it will embarrass the due progress of those feelers? 

Mr. WATSON. I only know what the President's letter 
states; I have not discussed the matter with him. 

Mr. BORAH. But that is the interpretation which the Sena- 
tor from Indiana puts on the letter? 

Mr. WATSON. That is the interpretation which I put on 
the letter. 

Mr. BORAH. 
amendment. 

Mr. WATSON. I shall be very happy to have the Senator 
from Idaho withdraw the amendment, but it has not as yet 
been offered. 

Mr. BORAH. If those who are opposing the amendment do 
not wish me to withdraw it, if the situation is not as has been 
understood 

Mr. WATSON. I state my views and my opinion from what 
I know concerning the situation. I am not here to say that the 
President has started out to call a conference, such a confer- 
ence as the Senator from Idaho proposes in his amendment. 
I am here to say, however, that for the last two or three 
months feelers have been put out for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the situation and just how far we could go, how far we 
might be asked to go, and how far other nations would be 
willing to go in the adjustment of the situation. I do not 
know to what length that process has gone; I have never said 
a word to the Secretary of State about it, nor has he to me, 
I draw my own conclusions from some things that I know. 

Mr. BORAH, But the Senator from Indiana does know that 
those feelers have been put out? 

Mr. WATSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Wiil the Senator from Indiana permit 
me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WATSON. I will. e 

Mr. McCORMICK. Is it not a matter of publie record in 
the newspapers that conversations have been continued for 
three months looking to a conference at Brussels, always pro- 
vided that the powers which presumably would sit in confer- 
ence at Brussels have some basis of agreement upon which 
they could proceed? 

Mr. WATSON. I have so understood. 

Mr. McCORMICK. And that failing such a basis until now 
the conference at Brussels has been postponed from time to 
time. 

Mr. WATSON. For what other purpose would Colonel Har- 
vey have been called home but to discuss the situation and 
to enable the administration to ascertain conditions in Eng- 
land, and on the Continent as well? 

Mr. BORAH. We can deal with this matter in a candid way. 
I do not pay any attention to what the newspapers say about it 
on one day, because the next day upon high authority their 
statements are always denied. So I do not know. I have very 
great respect for the newspapers, but, of course, they have only 


If that is true, I am willing to withdraw the 
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one source of information in regard to the matter, and that is 
“high authority.” 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will permit a very humble authority to answer him, I know 
that such conversations have been carried on. 

Mr. BORAH. For what purpose? 

Mr. McCORMICK. To the end that a conference may sit in 
Brussels to consider economic problems, 

Mr. BORAH. And that we are to be a part of that con- 


ference? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 
Mr. BORAH. I will ask the Senator from Missouri to weitt 


for just a moment—and that we are to be a part of that con- 
ference? 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, let me repeat I know that 
conversations have been carried on to the end that a conference 
may be held in Brussels and that the suggestion may be made 
to this Government that it may sit at Brussels. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh! What a privilege it must be to have 
somebody suggest that we may sit at Brussels. However, does 
the Senator unde that conversations have been held by 
-our Government with the view that we are to participate in a 
conference at Brussels? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think a great deal of com- 
plexity has been made out of a very simple subject. I under- 
stand that our Government in the usual way, through its am- 
bassadors and ministers abroad, has been making inquiries, 
holding what are technically called conversations, informal con- 
versations, with a view to ascertaining on the part of this Gov- 
ernment whether there was anything it could properly do to 
improve financial conditions in Europe. 

Mr. BORAH. Economic conditions? 

Mr. LODGE. Economic conditions. 

Mr. WATSON. Economic conditions. 

Mr. LODGE. Those conversations have been going on for 
some time through the usual channels, those channels being 
the ambassadors and ministers of the United States, and such 
information as may be derived from them always goes to the 
State Department. I have not inguired what point has been 
reached; I only know, as a matter of fact, that the effort has 
been made to ascertain through those channels whether there 
is a ing this Government could properly do to aid in 
the reestablishment of economic conditions and business sta- 
bility in Europe. 

Mr. BORAH. And the Senator is of the opinion that if the 
amendment I have offered should be adopted it would embar- 
rass those negotiations? 

Mr. LODGE. I think it would be harmful; yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, on the statements of the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee and of the Sen- 
ators from Indiana and Illinois I am willing to withdraw the 
amendment, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I should like to have a little further 
understanding about this mystery. I can see no earthly sense 
in making so much of a mystery of it. We have spent about 10 
days debating the amendment. Finally we were told by the 
President in a letter that there was something going on and 
that we could all find out what it is if we would agree not to 
tell anybody, which, of course, implies that we could not make 
use of the information, except we could go to bed with it 
and be very careful not to talk in our sleep. I do not know 
any more now than I did before the Senator from Massachu- 
setts spoke, and he spoke more directly than any other Senator 
on the question. We know now that something has been said 
about some kind of a conference that shall have something to 
do with economic conditions, but that does not give a man any 
information on which he may act. If the kind of conference 
which the Senator from Idaho has in contemplation is to be 
held and it is either to be held in Brussels or in Washington, 
I should prefer having it held in Washington, for I think we 
could keep a little better track of our delegates here than 
we could over in Brussels. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We were not able to do that with reference 
to our delegates in Washington who framed the four-power 

et. 

3 REED of Missouri. No; but God knows what would have 
happened if they had met on the other side of the ocean. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, how much longer does my 
friend from Missouri want to occupy my time? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did 
not know he had the floor. When I came in there were five 
Senators on the floor. They all, including the Senator from 
Indiana, sat dewn, and I thought that he had yielded the 
floor. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my amendment seems to be 
much more popular than I thought it was. I can not get it out 
of the Senate now. 

Mr. WATSON. I am entirely willing for the Senator to say 
that he will not offer the amendment on the statements made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Illinois, 

Mr. BORAH. On the statement made by the Senator frora 
Illinois [Mr. McCozmicx] and the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] and the statement made by 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopere] I am perfectly 
willing to decline to offer the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish to apologize to the Senator 
from Indiana. I had been out of the Chamber for a moment 
and I thought he had sat down. Of course, the situation is 
interesting, because I understand the Senater from Idaho is 
withdrawing his amendment on suspicion. Now, there may be 
something going on; I should like to know what it is before the 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Idaho says that he will not offer the amendment, I imagine the 
only thing to do is to go on and vote on the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why did the Senator from Indiana 
want to take me off of my feet? Was it merely because he did 
not want me to speak? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows that I always listen to 
him with extreme pleasure, but I intended to conclude my re- 
marks if the Senator from Idaho had not withdrawn his amend- 
ment. He having withdrawn the amendment, I have nothing 
more to say. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the only regret about it is that 
I always like to hear the Senator from Indiana speak; but do I 
understand now that the last clause of the bill is also to be 
rejected? That calls for a conference. 

Mr. LODGE. No. 

Mr. BORAH. What does it call for? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no; only an invitation to the four powers 
that signed the naval treaty with us to meet again and consider 
the question of putting limitations on auxiliary craft. 

Mr. BORAH. That is to stand? 

Mr. LODGE. I do not know whether it is to stand or not. 

Mr. WATSON. That depends on each individual Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. I am willing to proceed with the 
bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President. 

Mr. LODGE. As I understand, if the Senator will allow 
me—I have not the bill before me—I think it does not request 
a conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator from Indiana to yield the floor? 

Mr. WATSON. I have yielded the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not understand that the House provision 
requests a conference—I think only a negotiation. I have not 
it before me. 

Mr. WATSON. I can read it if the Senator desires. 

Mr. LODGE. I shall be glad to have the Senator read it. 

Mr. WATSON (reading)— 

t wi e v- 
e e at ie me Sey 
of reaching an understandi ng or agreement rela te limiting 
construction of all types and sizes of subsurface a nd surface craft o 
10,000 tons standard displacement or less, and of peri 

It is merely to enter into negotiations, 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; that is all, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that no amendment is proposed to that 
by the committee. This is the House provision, to which there is 
no amendment proposed. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; certainly it is a House provision, but the 
Senate can strike it out. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, when the Senator 
from Indiana claimed the floor I had reached within about one 
sentence of concluding all I then wanted to say. But in view 
of what has just transpired I want to submit some additional 
remarks, 

I think it is about time to quit this policy of secrecy and 
mystery regarding what our Government is doing. I want to 
speak just a moment very plainly about it. 

A man who is elected President from this Senate floor does 
not know a bit more the moment after he is elected than he 
did before he was elected. He is the same man in a different 
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job. His wisdom is not increased a particle. A man who is 
taken from the bar or the bench of the country and put in the 
office of Secretary of State does not know a bit more the moment 
after than he did the moment before he was confirmed by the 
Senate. The men who are taken from various business voca- 
tions or professions and sent to foreign governments do not 
possess any more wisdom immediately after appointment than 
immediately before. 

There is not one of them whose opinion upon a great matter 
would have been accepted as a finality the day before he got 
into office. Why should he be regarded as infallible the moment 
he is elected or appointed? I am unwilling that the great busi- 
ness of the country shall be disposed of behind veils and cur- 
tains when that business has relation to matters of great 
general public concern and about which there is no necessity 
of mystery. 

I can conceive that a question might arise of such delicacy 
that for a few days or a few hours it is necessary the negotia- 
tions should be carried on without advising the whole world. 
But a question such as is involved here is a matter of general 
public concern, and no good reason can be given for all this 
mystery and secrecy and whispering. : 

What is the question? It relates to the economic condition 
of the world. That is public property. Part of that question 
is, What are the demands of the other nations? That is 
largely public property. If this Government has any sugges- 
tion to make to France touching the loosening of her grip of 
steel upon the economic and political throat of Germany, would 
it not be a good thing to say so frankly, and let the weight 
of the world's opinion be thrown into the balance? Of course, 
if a conspiracy is being formed to pledge the financial support 
of the United States or to cancel our foreign debts, there is 
abundant reason for secrecy, because no man dare accept the 
responsibility of such a proposition until by skillful propa- 
ganda the public mind shall be prepared to submit to the 
outrage. 

A little more frankness in dealing with the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, a little greater recognition of 
the fact that Congress is in fact the chief part of this Gov- 
ernment, would be a good thing. 

Mr, FRANCE. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that 
they are in fact or that they are in theory the chief part of 
this Government? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I mean in law. 

Mr. FRANCE. In theory? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; in law, under the Constitution. 

What is the reason, when we are dealing with a foreign gov- 
ernment, that the State Department has to put on velvet 
slippers and go about talking in whispers? Why can not the 
world be told what America’s policy is? Or why can not the 
President say boldly, “I have asked the foreign nations what 
they will do, and when I have an answer from them I shall 
be glad to take the advice of Congress, if necessary“? 

I regard the President's letter in which he lectured the Senate 
for daring to consider this amendment—for that is the import 
of the letter—as a piece of very bad taste. I remember that 
Jefferson, I think, in one of his inaugural addresses declared 
that he would find himself overburdened with the responsi- 
bilities of government except for the constant assistance of the 
representatives of the people. 

I have listened to this debate with a great deal of care. It 
has been conducted along high lines. I think, however, some 
statements have been made in this debate that are mistakes 
of fact and that correction is demanded. 

To begin with, Mr. President, the statement that the world 
is going to ruin and that civilization is about to perish is wild 
exaggeratiou® I have heard that same statement on other occa- 
sions. There is no sense in making it, for it is not true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
just a minute? 

Mr, REED of Missouri, Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Take, for instance, the condition in Austria. 
The secretary to the President of Austria, whose name I can 
not now recall, but Senators here on the floor, I am sure, will 
remember it, in speaking of the conditions in Austria, showed 
me a house that he owns in Vienna that he rents which before 
the war brought him the equivalent of $4,000 a year in Ameri- 
ean money. The same house now rents for 40 cents a year. 

Mr. Andrée, who is the head of transportation in Austria— 
he was under the old empire, and still is—told me that the 
highest-paid man on the Austrian railway to-day, an engineer 
who. pulls the best passenger train, gets a salary equivalent to 
$87 a year in American money. The street car conductors get 
$2 a month, Oh, the Senator from Utah drags in the tariff, 
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He is perfectly willing, if they can get a tariff on sugar in 
Utah, that the rest of the world shall starve. He will be fat 
on sugar. A lady working in a store or a stenographer in 
Vienna or in Berlin will get from two to five and some of them 
as high as eight dollars a month. As to the cost of living, I see 
sitting over on the other side of the Chamber a Senator who, 
with me, rented a room in Vienna, and we paid for each night's 
rental of that room 250,000 kronen. 

If the Senator thinks that that sort of an economie condi- 
tion is merely normal, and that nothing bad can come out of it, 
when all the agricultural products of that country will feed the 
people two months and no longer, and if you cay buy some- 
thing outside with that sort of currency, I am curious to know 
it. I bought for $20, 1,500,000 kronen. I got cheated out of 
15,700 kronen because I did not look at the exchange rate that 
day. Now, those are the contlitions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the statement of the 
Senator—and nobody has kindlier feelings for the Senator than 
myself; nobody more than myself recognizes his intellectual 
acumen—the statement he has just made absolutely illustrates 
the point I am making. I say we have been indulging in loose 
statements. My statement was that it was ridiculous to argue 
that civilization was about to perish, whereupon the Senator 
proceeds to demonstrate that civilization is about to perish 
from the earth from the fact that rents have fallen in Austria. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Missouri will read his 
remarks, if I may interrupt the Senator again 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I quoted them accurately. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will read his remarks, he 
will find that he was talking about the economic conditions, 
that the world was not going to wreck. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I did not say that. The Sen- 
ator is mistaken. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When the Senator reads his remarks, he 
will find he did state that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
are. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I say that it is ridiculous to talk 
about civilization perishing. It is quite another thing to say— 
and I was coming to that—that there is financial difficulty in 
Europe of a serious character. 

Another statement made is that there will be war in Europe, 
and that we will be drawn into it. Mr. President, it is con- 
ceivable there may be yet some feeling in Europe and Asia. 
My opinion is that they are likely to fight as long as they have 
the ability. The reason is that race hatreds and race prej- 
udices that exist are found in the conflicts of 2,000 years. 
Those prejudices were stirred into activity by this great war. 
Peace will not finally come to those countries until compelled 
by exhaustion. Nevertheless, the statement that the United 
States will be drawn into those conflicts is about as groundless 
a bit of imagination as is conceivable. One hundred and six 
wars, big and little, were fought in Europe from 1812 to 1914, 
and we were not in one of them. In 1917 we were drawn into 
the war, not by the economic conditions of Europe but because 
one of the nations deliberately sank our vessels upon the high 
seas. We recited in our declaration of war that Germany had 
made war upon us. 

Mr. President, Germany struck that blow at the commerce of 
the United States because she thought she dared to strike it, and 
she struck in her desperation. The German Government thought 
that the United States could not get over there. It thought that 
if we did get over we could not fight when we arrived. That 
was the opinion of many European people. No nation will 
repeat that mistake within the life of any man now living. 
They have found out that we can cross the ocean. They have 
learned that these “‘ traders” of America, as they called us, are 
not very pleasant customers to deal with when they arrive on 
the battle front. 

Let us seriously consider this question of war upon the United 
States. What nation is going to attack us? Suppose all Europe 
were aflame with war to-morrow. What European power 
would deliberately insult the United States of America and force 
her into that war? Would it be poor, prostrate, bleeding Ger- 
many? Would it be exhausted France? Would it be England? 
Would it be these allies of ours, for whose welfare your hearts 
are now bleeding? Are you asking us to sit down_at the table 
with the same gentlemen who you say will cut our throats at the 
first opportunity? 

What nonsense to talk about the United States being drawn 
into any European war. What nation is going to fight us? 
Where is our enemy? There is but one nation could seriously 
harm us. Do you really fear an attack by Great Britain? If 
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I understand the sentiment of the majority of this body, they 
regard Great Britain as our certain friend. Upon that there 
may be difference of opinion.. I at least do not fear her. 

Moreover, we meet with the same contradiction here that 
we have met many other times. In a breath we are told that 
Europe is starving, that she is exhausted, that unless we come 
to her aid with alms in our hands or benefactions in our arms 
she will perish. In the same breath we are warned that some 
European: nation is coming over here, across 3,000 miles of 
ocean, in majestic and irresistible force, to conquer the United 
States. Is there any logic in that kind of argument? Is there 
any sense in that kind of statement? It may serve to alarm 
the public and it may be water on the wheel of the propagan- 
dists who want the United States to guarantee, in some form 
or other, by direction or indirection, the private bonds of the 
American investors across the ocean, but it should not find 
voice in this forum. 

Mr. President, I call attention to another exaggerated state- 
ment, namely, that our farmers are going to perish. Right here 
is a good illustration of the wild statements being made. First 
it is asserted that Europe is about to perish for food, and the 
Senator who makes the statement almost in the same sentence 
declares that we are so impoverished that Bolshevism is about 
to sweep the country. He asserts that already in the North- 
western States civil government has substantially broken down 
for want of funds to carry it on. If such a statement is read 
across the water, the comment will be, What a frightful con- 
dition exists in America.” What a picture it will present to 
the people of the Old World. If the Senator was as badly mis- 
taken about European conditions as he was about American 
conditions, then his judgment about European conditions is not 
of much value. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, my good friend the Senator 
from Missouri is evidently referring to the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I appear to have accurately de- 
scribed the Senator’s remarks, since he so readily applies the 
description. 

Mr. FRANCE. I will say, in reply to the Senator from Mis- 
souri, that the Senator from Maryland took the pains to make 
a journey to Europe to ascertain what were the conditions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did the Senator take a trip to the 
Northwestern States? 

Mr. FRANCE. The Senator spoke with reference to Buro- 
pean conditions, from what he knew, as the Senator from 
Arkansas did. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator think he knows 
more about European affairs than he knows about the condi- 
tions in his own country? 

Mr. FRANCE. I will also say that the Senator from Mary- 
land has taken great interest in the agricultural problems of 
this country and has made a special investigation of the con- 
ditions in the Northwest, and if the Senator from Missouri will 
do the same he will find that my statements with reference to 
the conditions in the Northwest were not exaggerated. 

The trouble with some Senators here is that they do not in- 
vestigate for themselves, and when some one who has investi- 
gated brings to the Senate a statement of the facts as they 
really exist the other Senators are astonished, as the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Srestryc} seemed to be astonished 
yesterday when I stated the facts with reference to the food 
situation in Europe, facts which can be readily ascertained and 
readily confirmed by inquiries from the proper sources. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, this is a fitting ex- 
ample. The Senator lives away down here in Maryland, a fine 
State. He has been investigating the Northwest, and says he 
has found the conditions which I have referred to there exist. 
He is the only man in the United States who has found them. 
He says he has been to Europe, and therefore he knows about 
Europe. I wonder if in his few days’ sojourn in Europe he 
obtained information more accurate than he has of the United 
States, where he has lived all of his life? 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, I am not the only one who is 
familiar with the agricultural difficulties existing in the North- 
west, and I would suggest to the Senator from Missouri that he 
read the testimony recently given before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and if the testimony given there is 
what I think it was, he will find, I believe, that the statements 
I made are stantially correct. The farmers of the North- 
west are not able generally to meet their taxes, which was what 
I stated and which I think is a most unfortunate situation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the Senator now 
says that the evidence was that many farmers in the North- 
west can not pay their taxes. But a few hours ago he said 
civil government had broken down and that Bolshevism was 


about to march across the land. 
vice about which I am complaining—that is, exaggeration, hy- 
Derbole, and wild assertion. It is one thing to say that civil 
government has broken down and that Bolshevism is rampant 
and quite another thing to say that some farmers can not pay 
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their taxes this year. The latter statement is a fact. The 
former statement is balderdash. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri is 
evidently quoting some other Senator than the Senator from 
Maryland. I misinterpreted his allusion. The Senator from 
Maryland did not make any such statement as that the Govern- 
ment had completely broken down and that Bolshevism, was 
sweeping the country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I heard the Senator’s speeches. I 
do not know how they appear in the Recoxp; I suppose the 
Senator let them go in as they were made. 

The fact about the matter is that our farmers have had a 
very hard time, that they are having a hard time now, and if 
we would make that statement, and deal with the matter in 
that form, we would be exhibiting some kind of judgment; but 
when we talk about the country going over to Bolshevism, 
intimate that anarchy is at our doors, and that civil govern- 
ment has broken down, that is an entirely different proposi- 
tion. I am discussing the question of exaggeration and over- 
statement. Y 

The truth is that, bad as the farm situation has been, it is 
getting better. I have heard it stated that our farmers. were: 
in the most desperate plight because Europe could not buy 
farm products, and that this calamity had fallen upon us 
because we did not go into the League of Nations, or because 
we failed to advance more money to Europe, or because we 
refused to aceept the advice of certain international bankers 
and cancel our foreign loans. But the facts, as was shown by 
the figures which the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] put into 
the Recorp, and which were compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, are that we actually shipped over 50 per cent more 
of farm products, in dollars, to Europe in 1922 than we did in 
1913. 

Mr. FRANCE. Mr. President, if the Senator does not object 
to my interrupting him, I want again to call attention to the 
fact that that increase: of exports of foodstuffs was due to the 
desperate situation of Eurepe with reference to food; but the: 
exports of other commodities have fallen off very greatly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am discussing one question. I am 
discussing the exaggerated statement that our farmers have 
suffered from this condition, or are suffering from it, because 
we could not ship farm products to Europe. That is the one 
thing I am discussing, and that is the one thing I for the 
moment am going to discuss. 

Mr: FRANCE. Nobody familiar with the figures has ever 
set up any such contention. The contention is made that be- 
cause of the general economic situation the prices of farm 
products are now at a ruinous point, and to offset the increase 
of exports of foodstuffs to Europe, there has been a falling 
off in: the consumption of foodstuffs in the United States, due 
to the depression of our industries, a falling off which is quite 
remarkable, indeed, one which almost strains the credulity; but 
the figures are such as I quoted yesterday: 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There we are again! We can not 
keep anybody to any one point long enough to deal with that 
point. The statement has been made on the floor of the Senate 
many. times in the last 60 days that our farmers were at the 
point of destruction because Europe could not buy any of our 
farm products. The cold fact is that we shipped to Europe of 
farm products in 1913, which is taken as a normal year, a total 
of $1,145,469,137 worth of farm products, and that this year we 
shipped over $1,930,000,000. I, of course, wish we and a better 
market. I am simply trying to answer one of these mistaken, 
wild, loose statements that have been made. Heaven knows 
I think the farmer needs a better market. I am willing to do 
‘anything I can to give it to him. But let us talk facts and not 
fancies, let us get the cobwebs: out of our brains and some of 
the big words out of our mouths and describe things as they 
are. 

Mr. President, there is another fact stated here—not a fact 
but a statement; a mistaken statement—that our people are eat- 
ing less of farm products because they can not buy them. I 
make the assertion that wages are higher in the United: States. 
to-day than they have ever been in the history of the world 
unless it should happen to have been some particular peak time 
directly the result of the recent war. When we can not get a: 
servant in Washington, a house servant or house employee, for 
less than $75 or $80 a month with room and board, when brick 
layers get $11, $12, or $13 a day, when we are building more 
houses in the United States to-day than at any period of its 
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history, when not only in Washington are the streets blecked 
with the brick and other bullding material, but likewise blocked 
in every city of the United States, when labor is in fact em- 
ployed—not all of it, for there has always been a percentage 
of unemployed, but quite up to the average—what is the use 
of standing here and saying the people can not buy food and 
that therefore there is a surplus of our farm products going 
abroad? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Corroborating what the Senator stated, 
I read a magazine article the other day written by a college 
professor—I assume it is correct in its facts—in which he 
deprecated the extent to which meat eating by the people of 
the United States had increased in the last year, and proved, 
if his figures are correct, that the consumption of meat products 
per capita to-day for food in the United States is greater by 
far than has ever been known in the whole history of the 
country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not mean to say that things 
are ideal. I do not mean to say there are not men and women 
out of employment, and more out of employment than I would 
like to see. But that is a very different thing from saying 
that our people are so impoverished that they can not buy food, 
and that that condition exists to such an extent that we had 
to ship the food abroad because we could not find anybody here 
to eat it, and that they could not eat because they were so 
impoverished they could not buy. 

Mr. FRANCE. That is the Senator's statement, not mine. 
My statement was that in 1920, when we had on an average 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of men out of employment, a fact which 
was generally conceded, the consumption of wheat in this coun- 
try fell off 250,000,000 bushels, as compared with the previous 
year. Those are the figures of the Department of Agriculture. 
I do not know whether they can be verified—I have no means 
of verifying them—but I am taking the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, It is undoubtedly true, whether those 
figures are exactly accurate or not, that there was a great fall- 
ing off in the consumption of wheat in 1920 during the hard 
times. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am talking about 1922 and about 
the statement that was made here that the principal reason 
why we sent agricultural products abroad in quantity this 
year, which is the year I talked about, and I have talked 
about no other year except 1913 for comparative purposes, was 
because the people could not buy them here, What is the use 
of talking about 1920, then? I have not been talking about it. 

Mr. FRANCE. I was referring to 1921, as compared with 
1920. “There are no figures as to the consumption of wheat 
during 1922, inasmuch as those figures can only be compiled at 
the end of the year. But the Senator was questioning the fact 
that the falling off in the consumption of foodstuffs was so 
marked at periods of depression. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was not questioning that at all. 
I was talking about 1922 shipments of our grains and farm 
products to Europe. The Senator then rose and proposed to 
explain why we have shipped those products, and the reason 
he gave was that the American people could not buy enough to 
eat, and hence they had to be shipped abroad. Now, if he made 
a mistake in the year, it is all right; but I did not make any 
mistake in the year, = 

Mr. President, what is happening? We are shipping abroad 
farm products, and the prices are not satisfactory in com- 

rison with certain other very high prices, but the prices 
Pave been gradually coming up. I do not say the farmer has 
not the right to complain loudly and ask for all the proper 
assistance that can be rendered, and if a bill with that object 
“in view is offered—a bill that is sound—I shall support it. 
But that is a very different thing, I repeat, from the declara- 
tion that the country is absolutely going to ruin. 

Then, again, as I called to the attention of the Senate the 
other day, we are told in one breath that we are about to go to 
ruin, that we are tottering over the edge of the precipice of 
bankruptcy, and in the next breath we are told that we are 
rich enough to feed the world. There ought to be some sense 
and some consistency in the discussion of these questions. 
Neither of those statements is true. Neither are we on the 
edge of the precipice of bankruptcy nor are we able to feed the 
world. We are just about able to take care of ourselves in a 
decent manner. But if these dreamers, these purveyors of wild 
statements, steering the ship of state would not merely lose 
the true course, would run it head-on against the bald face 
of the ocean’s granite walls. They would never know the wall 


was there, or if they did, they would think they could trans- 
form the solid rocks into open waters by the mere power of 
their imaginings. 

We are constantly lectured about our responsibility to Europe 
and our responsibility to humanity. We are told we are our 
brother’s keeper. 

Interpreted in plain English, that means that we must go 
over and tell the rest of the world how it shall live, how it 
shall conduct its business, and what kind of government it shall 
have. Are we “our brother’s keeper”? Suppose our brother 
does not want us to “keep him”? There is not a single na- 
tion that wants us to be its keeper. Try even for an hour to 
be the keeper of the proud French people, you will find the 
agreeable and polite French people suddenly transformed into 
tigers that refuse to have a keeper. The French nation would 
not permit us to be “its keeper.” The English nation does not 
want us or any other nation as its keeper. The last English- 
man, from the blue-blooded aristocracy to the humblest cockney, 
would stand in the trench and drain his veins before he would 
permit us to be the ‘keeper of England. The mistake that 
France is making to-day, and I say it boldly, is that she is 
trying to make herself too much the keeper of the German 
people. 

It is ene thing to collect an indemnity and to impose war 
conditions calculated to prevent a recurrence of war and 
it is quite another thing to drive a people to the point 
of desperation. If there is any grave danger to this world, 
any tremendous catastrophe lying in the near future, it will 
come from the fact that there may be created a condition in 
Germany where in their desperation that mighty people will 
hazard everything rather than endure extremity. 

I pass from these exaggerations, of drawing false conclu- 
sions, to a review of some of the facts as I see them. The plain 
fact is that war has to be recovered from gradually. A war is 
not over when the battle flags are furled. When that time 
has come the war still has to be paid for. We are exactly in 
the condition of a patient who has endured the racking tor- 
tures of a terrific fever for a long period of time and is wasted 
away. 

When the fever ceases it takes months and perhaps years 
for convalescence and a complete restoration of strength. Mis- 
takes were made in settling the terms of peace. Countries 
were carved up; Austria was reduced to such small dimensions 
that, as my distinguished friend from Arkansas [Mr. OARA- 
way], I think, mentioned—at any rate, it is well known—she 
has a city of over 2,000,000 people and a total population, I 
believe, of only six or eight million. I will ask the Senator 
the number. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Six million. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That impossible condition was im- 
posed and those people are suffering. That is a condition that 
ought to be righted; but is it our problem? We might tender 
our good offices. I would make no objection to this country 
tendering its good offices; but I insist that we did not cut the 
Austrian Empire into pieces and it is not our business to take 
the responsibility of putting it together. We can, however, 
offer our good offices. 

The next difficulty is the inflation of the currency of certain 
countries. The reason it takes thousands of kronen to buy a 
bed is because the Government was issuing a few billion kronen ` 
while a gentleman ‘is taking off his clothes to get into bed. 
They do not have money at all; they have printing presses 
and paper. They run the presses night and day and print a 
lot of stuff they call money. When that paper—— 

Mr, CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator for just a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will yield to the Senator when I 
finish the sentence, When that piece of paper, which simply 
had a printing press run over it, is not accepted by the world 
or by anybody as an equivalent of gold or as an equivalent of 
anything, its purchasing power goes to nothing. That is the 
reason why the people of certain European nations have to pay 
such enormous prices. Now I yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, he has demonstrated the fact that he is the only man in 
the Senate who knows anything about economic conditions in 
Europe. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, the Senator ought not to make 
that remark. I have not said anything unkind about anybody or 
assumed any superior knowledge. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, I was just going to say, with all that 
superior knowledge, will the Senator tell us what the people of 
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Austria, for instance, are going to do when paper money is the 

only money they have? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. 

question than the one I am discussing. I am discussing the 


Mr. President, that is quite another 


reasons the currency of certain countries has no value. I am 
willing to discuss the other question later. But let me say to the 
Senator I have assumed no superiority of knowledge. 

I am offering my views just as he offers his. I do not profess 
any superiority, but I do claim the right on this floor to submit 
the facts as I understand them and to submit my views along 
with the views of other Senators. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will pardon me. I do 
not wish to be offensive and did not intend to be, but I under- 
stood the Senator from Missouri to be lecturing everybody else 
and deploring the fact that all the statements which had been 
made were reckless and were not based on facts but merely 
assumptions of facts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am merely arguing that some of 
those statements are assumptions of facts. I have not charged 
that the Senator from Arkansas has not stated the fact about 
anything. I will take his word for the value of the bed over 
there and as to the condition of the currency. 

Mr. CARAWAY. “I am not curious that the Senator should 
do that; but if I may interrupt the Senator for just a moment, 
what impressed me was that, if I understood him correctly, he 
assumed that everybody who had made statements about eco- 
nomic conditions had made wild and, the Senator said, foolish 
statements. - 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, no. The Senator now is illus- 
trating just what I have been arguing. He says that I as- 
sumed that everybody who had made a statement had made a 
foolish statement. I made no such assertion. I have discussed 
certain particular statements and have sought to show that 
these particular statements are exaggerated. Whereupon the 
Senator accuses me of having declared that everybody who 
made any statements about economic conditions had made 
foolish statements. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I rather think the Senator himself may be 
illustrating what he is arguing. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Possibly so. I said that some state- 
ments, in my judgment, were wild statements, but I did not 
say that everybody had made wild statements. If the Senator 
will just notice what I say 

Mr. CARAWAY. I always pay the most particular atten- 
tion to what the Senator from Missouri says, because it is 
interesting. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. Of course, if Austria 
or Germany or Russia turn their printing presses loose and 
print bales of stuff which they call money, that will not make 
it money. So when I am told that it costs a man a million 
kronen or a million francs or a million of some other kind of 
money to buy some little article, that does not mean anything 
except that there is in that country no honest money in circu- 
lation. They have not the gold back of it, I suppose, and they 
have not any credit back of it. If they had credit back of it 
their money would be of more value, because people would 
expect it to be redeemed some day. 

Why do they not have credit? There are many answers to 
that question, but it seems to me that one reason Germany 

-~ has no credit is because she can not get the amount of in- 
demnity which she must pay fixed and can not get any arrange- 
ments made to pay it with which she thinks she can comply. 
Until that is done no banker will loan Germany money; no- 
body will sell her goods on credit; no nation will loan her 
money. So we get down to the fact that at the root of the whole 
situation lies a political problem. Senators may call it eco- 
nomic, but the economic condition is created that it may be used 
to establish the perpetual dominance of France. I only speak 
my judgment, for we can not prove these things, but judging 
by the circumstantial evidence I have no more doubt in my 
mind that France wishes to stay in Germany, that she proposes 
to hold the occupied regions forever if she can, than that I am 
standing on this floor. Hence she does not want to fix the 
indemnities at a figure which Germany can meet. In that I 
can not much blame the Frenchman. He views everything from 
bis nation’s standpoint. But, viewing the same question from 
our standpoint and from the standpoint of the world outside 
of France, I think a great mistuke is being made and that an 
unjustifiable thing is being attempted. 

We may call an economic conference here, but until the 
French nation has gotten into a frame of mind where it is will- 
ing to adopt a different policy, I do not know what may be 
accomplished by such a conference. 

When will France get into that position? When she finds 
that she is being abandoned by the rest of the world in her 


attitude and when. perhaps, her own economic condition com- 
pels her to adopt a more moderate course. However that may 
be, so long as the European nations expect the United States 
to stand by as a Lady Bountiful and put up the money they 
will continue to insist on everything they can get. Those are 
not our problems. They do not want us over there for any 
other purpose except as we may come to contribute to them. 
They do not want us to be “ their keepers.” 

Again, it has been said “that we might as well understand 
that the United States is a part of the world.” The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Witttams] in substance declared: “I 
solemnly adjure you from that shadowland which I am about 
to enter and, speaking with the wisdom of the ages, to recog- 
nize the fact that the United States is part of the world.” 

In the name of common sense, who ever doubted we were 
part of the world? Being a part of the world, however, is a 
very different thing from setting ourselves up as the boss of 
the world. Being a citizen in a community with a right to 
your own home is quite a different thing from undertaking to 
boss your neighbor and drive him out of his back lot. We 
have been a part of this world since that glorious day when 
the farmers rallied along the lanes of Lexington; we were a 
part of this world before that; but England did not yet know 
it; she thought we were a part of England. We have been a 
part of the world down through the century and the half of our 
existence. We have been the only part of the world that has 
been able to maintain clear and unspotted its title to be called 
just. Because we have not tried to overrun the world; because 
we have not tried to impose our will upon the world; because 
we have not tried to be a part of the world, in the sense that 
we undertook to dominate and boss the world; because we 
have stayed at home and pursued the American policy of at- 
tending to our own business and letting the remainder of the 
world attend to its business—for that reason we occupy the 
proud position we do to-day, with all the rest of the world 
saying Come over and help us.” The trouble is we never get 
through helping them. 

Mr. President, out of this turmoil the world will emerge. 
Somehow or other France and Germany will adjust their diffi- 
culties. It may mean another slice from Gerinany; it may 
mean a long period of payments; it may mean that other coun- 
tries over there directly interested will intervene to some ex- 
tent; but, rest assured of one thing, the world will still be 
here; humanity will not disappear; the temples of justice will 
not all be dissolved in ashes; the schools of learning’ will not 
vanish in “thin air.” 

Let us get the blood out of our heads. They have been trying 
to do some things over there that they ought not to do and they 
have made some trouble. I think, without any question, Eng- 
land encouraged Greece to war on Turkey; I think, without 
any question, France came to the aid of Turkey; and I think 
both of those nations have learned a lesson. a 

There will be some disturbances, but you can trust the Euro- 
pean statesmen to have some sense. We do not possess all of 
the wisdom. If we can just get out of our heads and hearts 
the conceited idea that America has a magic wand, and that 
whatever she touches will turn to gold, and that her states- 
men can sit down in conference and solve problems that none 
of the other statesmen of the world can solve, we will be wiser 
than we are now. 

Mr. President, let America keep out of Europe. Let us tell 
the European countries that what they owe is a sacred debt 
and that we expect payment. Let us deal with them as justly 
and as considerately as we possibly can in regard to times of 
payment. If a conference is called to consider the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe, I have no objection to the United States tender- 
ing its good offices. 

I do insist, however, that we shall not accept any part of 
the responsibility for the present conditions of Europe. We 
did not make it. I do insist that we shall not sit down at 
any table or engage in any conferences which will bind the 
United States to send another dollar of money there or to send 
another man there. Let us stuy at home and attend to America. 
While its condition is not anything like as bad as some people 
have maintained, it nevertheless is bad enough to need our 
attention and all the ability we have. 

Mr. President, my heart bleeds for those people. I said I 
was in favor of not sending another dollar over there. I da 
not mean in that statement to include cases of absolute want 
and starvation. I would not object to reasonable contributions 
of that nature but I am opposed to our undertaking to carry 
their financial loads. It was said here this morning that the 
French people loaned the French Government the money te 
carry on this war and that the French Government never will 
be able to pay them. 
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Well, that is a question for the French Government and the 
French people; but. if the statement be true, then who should 
Suffer the loss, the French people who loaned their money to 
France or the American people who had nothing to do with the 
transaction? The French people own these debts, and if the 
country is in such condition it can not pay, the French people 
will have to reduce or cancel the debts, 

There is one thing about this enormous war debt out of which 
we can get a grain of consolation, along with all the bad that 
there is in it, and that is that European countries haye so much 
debt on them now that probably that debt itself will prevent 
any big war in the near future. 

Mr. President, in what I have tried to say I have simply 
sought to point out the fact that there has been constant over- 
statements of the real situation. No great and appalling 
catastrophe is going to happen to America. I have every con- 
fidence that European statecraft and European business ability 
will solve the problem over there; but I have this to say: If 
you are ever to get the world upon its feet financially you must 
let people go to work successfully, and peoples can not work 
unless they have markets in which to sell. 

I want our State Department to tell us why we are not placed 
in a position to trade openly and freely with Russia. There 
are 180,000,000 people there, with a territory several times 
as large as that of the United States—a great people, though 
they may have what we regard as a very foolish or bad gov- 
ernment. They have always had a very foolish or bad govern- 
ment, and they have a bad one now, but I question whether it 
is as bad as the Ozar’s government was. Why is it that we are 
not making an effort through our State Department to open 
the doors of Russia to American trade? 

Take a map and examine it; look at the picture of Russia 
and compare it with that of Europe. The rest of Europe in 
point of territory dwindles almost into insignificance. Why is 
it that we are stupidly sitting here and letting other nations 
get the Russian trade? Why do we not do something for our 
own people and open those doors? 

Why is it that Mexico, with only the Rio Grande dividing 
her from us, is largely cut off from American trade to-day? 
What kind of stupidity is it that does not open that door? How 
long does a government have to exist before it can be recognized? 
What kind of civil-service examination and certificate of char- 
acter will satisfy the State Department and the President? 

Open Mexico to American trade! Let American farm prod- 
ucts find a free market there. It is true that some goods are 
shipped there now; but as long as we do not recognize that 
country properly, its credit, its ability to get on, are under a 
severe handicap. 

Here, then, are two great countries of the world partially cut 
off from us. Why do we not help them by recognizing them? 

You say you do not like the Russian Government. Well, did 
you like the government of the Sioux Indian when we traded 
with him? Did you like the government of the Czar of Russia 
when he ruled by his Cossacks and his bayonets? Did you like 
the government that was set up by Belgium in the Kongo? 
And yet we traded with Belgium. The business of the states- 
men of this country is to open the doors for trade and com- 
merce, and we will do more for agriculture and labor in that 
way than we can by all of the resolutions and laws we can pass 
in this body; but we sit supinely here pursuing a policy which, 
whether or not it was wise in the first instance, certainly is 
not wise to-day. 

You talk also about helping Europe. I should like to see 
these people helped, but I want to put this to you: What is the 
use of shedding tears about the poverty of Germany or Austria, 
where there are millions of willing hands anxious to work, if 
while we are shedding tears over their impoverishment we 
pass a law that in substance and effect declares that we will 
not buy anything they produce? 

Mr. President, I submit this question to the Senator who 
visited that country and gathered much useful information: 
If the Austrian people could find a market for their goods at 
fair prices outside of Austria, does he not think Austria would 
soon rehabilitate herself? Would not Germany soon improve 
her fortunes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I think myself, to speak 
of Austria first, that Austria would have to have more than 
a market for her products. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It would help. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, it would help, of course. That is 
what would restore us, if we had a market. It would restore 
any country to a very large extent if it could get a market for 
its products and get raw materials out of which to work them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If, however, we had an economic 
conference, and a German statesman or an Austrian states- 
man came in and said: “Our people are willing to work, but 


you will not let us ship our goods here and give you goods 
for your money,” what would say our friends upon the other 
side of the Chamber? They wouid declare: “We can not dis- 
turb the tariff.” 

I understand that other countries have passed laws that 
are very inimical to trade with Austria. If that is the case, 
then that is a matter for statesmanship. I think I can speak 
for this side of the Chamber and say that if our friends on the 
other side will agree to it we can remove that one difficulty 
as far as America is concerned, and we can reduce our tariff 
very promptly, and let them have a market for some of their 
goods. Is it not a bit of arrant hypocrisy to talk about help- 
ing Germany and helping Austria and helping Europe, while 
we are posting customhouse officials at every port of this 
country, with instructions to keep out all foreign-made goods 
unless they pay a prohibitive tax? 

Tt seems to me, Mr. President, that this debate has done some 
good, I am glad this amendment is withdrawn, and I hope that 
the State Department and the President at an early day will 
conclude that if they can not let the Senate or the Congress 
know what they are doing, lest the information might be mis- 
used, they will take the American people into their confidence. 
If they do not take the American people into their confidence 
pretty soon, the American people wil) take care of them in that 
happy day which is approaching. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did intend to speak on the 
Borah amendment; but since it has been withdrawn I shall not 
oceupy any of the time of the Senate other than to say that 
I think that it was a very unwise and mischievous provision, 
and if enacted into law I am quite sure that it would have 
resulted in a great deal of harm not only to this country but 
to the other countries of the world. 

In connection with what I had expected to say I had pre- 
pared certain figures that I now ask may go into the RECORD 
without reading. They are the domestic exports of agricultural 
products from the United States during the calendar years 
1913, 1921, and 1922 in dollars, and the domestic exports of 
agricultural products from the United States during those same 
years in pounds and in bushels, showing the quantities in each 
of the three years mentioned, namely, 1918, 1921, and 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Domestio orts of agricultural products from the United States duri 
porte , ende: years 1913, Bel, and 1825. bid 


Cotton, raw . $575, 495,653 | $534, 241,795 | 8700, 000, 000 
bacco, un manufactured 52, 937, 894 205, 133, 430 148, 000, 000 

4 ———(j[ß—ͥb—[—b f 2222 95, 098, 838 433, 053, 336 208, 000, 000 
‘Wheat four 56,865,444 | 117,698, 225 85,000, 000 
8 26, 515, 146 92, 766, 988 120, 000, 000 
Other grains and flour. 24, 912, 438 104, 481, 478 112, 000, 000 
Meat products...... 157, 486, 489 208,213,307 240, 000, 000 
products 3, 120, 099 44, 145, 749 25,000, 000 
CCC 1,873,923 45, 826, 890 70, 000, 000 
Fruits and nuts 33, 708, 695 70, 157, 327 80, 000, 000 
9 21, 033, 089 28, 465, 200 15, 000, 000 
Oil cake and meal. 27, 761, 624 24, 488, 651 20, 000,000 
Vegetables. ....... 6, 837, 535 19, 451, 883 18,000, 000 
agricultural products 61, 822, 290 98, 581, O40 89, 000, 000 
5 469, 137 1, 930, 000, 000 


1 Estimated. 


Domestic exports of agricultural products from the United States during 
the calendar years 13, 1921, and 1922. 


4,481, $68,754 | 3, 229, 113, 40 | 3, 284, 000, 000 

444,371,661 | 522,758,028 | ` 434, 000,000 

99,508,968 | 280,057,601 | 185,000, 000 

12, 278, 206 16, 698, 225 15, 000, 000 

SSS o ( 45,286,750 128,974,505 188,000, 000 
Other grains and Aour. ~-| 1,910,318, 874 | 4, 548,633,312 | 6,247; 000, 000 
Meat products do. . 1,317, 200,342 | 1,946, 608,640 | 1,817, 000, 000 
Dairy products. do... 26, 238,874 | "318,904,876 | 24,000, 009 
Sugar 0. 51,772,125 | 983,792,380 1, 840, 000, 000 
Fruits snd nuts 0. . 602,133,509 | 958,452,019 | 1,081; 000, 000 
O a O EEEE sika do....| _ 297,270,580} 290,105,404 148, 000, 000 
Oil cake and meal do. .. 1,951, 184,003 | 1,208, 084,078 | 929, 000, 000 
Vegetables . 00 . 190,047,720 | "$02,353,430 | 470, 000, 000 
Other agricultural products..do....| 680,045,190 | 528,648,370 | 712, 000,000 


8 
8 
5 
8 


42, 307, 947, 957 | 39,340, 000, 000 


! Estimated. 


Mr. SMOOT. I also ask that the total values of imports and 
exports of merchandise into and from the United States by 
months during 1921 and 1922 be incorporated in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


Total values of imports and exports of merchandise into and from the 
United States, by months, during 1921 and 1922. 


Months. 


88838888 
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tatistical schedule. The compilation of these figures is 
proceeding very slowly, and according to present information from the customs 
service it will be the first part of January before they are available. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that the Treasury Department has not yet figures of 
imports for the months of October and November and the bal- 
ance of December of this year. But I notice that the daily 
statement of the United States Treasury dated December 26, 
1922, shows that the customs receipts collected up to the 26th 
of this month are $33,516,176.66, and for the corresponding 
period of last year they were only $20,313,316.13, or an increase 
of a little over 65 per cent for this year. For the fiscal year 
1923—that is, beginning July 1, 1922, up to the 26th of this 
month—the amount collected was $244,938,120.13, while in the 
corresponding period of last year the receipts were only $141,- 
166,526.08. So, whatever may be said of the tariff keeping 
goods out of the country, the record does not show that to be 
a fact. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, very little remains to be done 
on the naval appropriation bill, and I hope Senators will re- 
main for a short time so that we can complete the considera- 
tion of the bill, and I can thereby be enabled to move an 
adjournment until Tuesday. If we do not complete the bill 
to-night we shall have to sit to-morrow to conclude it. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wanted to move the adoption of some 
formal amendments. Mr. President, I ask that we proceed 
with the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
which will be stated, 

The Reaping CLERK, On page 9 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 1 to 5, inclusive, in the following words: 

OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 

For employees in the Office of Naval Intelligence, $30,000: Provided, 
That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $1,800 per annum except two persons at $2,000 each. 

[Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Senate. His speech ap- 
pears on p. 1105, December 30.] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just one word in regard to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. I concur with 
him in his desire to curtail naval expenditures to the utmost. 
The attitude of the Naval Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives in that respect is very well known. It has 
taken a very pronounced and very strong position toward a very 
drastic, far-reaching reduction of the Naval Establishment, 
and the Senate committee reporting this bill accepted the figures 
as reported by the House committee and as adopted by the 
House. 

The Senator from Tennessee has read in part from a report 
made by the House committee on the bill, in which reference 
was made to recommendations which that committee made 
last year. This year they abandoned those recommendations 
and accepted the figures which had been established by the 
House of Representatives itself after a most exhaustive study. 
In the preparation of the appropriation for the Naval Estab- 
lishment the year before—for 1922—the same question was 
gone into very exhaustively in the Senate and in the Senate 
committee. The Senator is basing his conclusion on a number 
of general figures, which I think are entirely erroneous, with 
regard to the comparative size of the personnel of the navies 
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of Great Britain, Japan, and the United States. The Senator 
says that the enlisted force of Great Britain is 84,041 men. 
That is true, so far as the regular navy of Great Britain is con- 
cerned, but their navy is upon an entirely different basis from 
ours. That figure does not include the air force, while the 
86,000 men provided for in this bill does include the air force. 
The entire air force of Great Britain numbers 29,517 men. The 
entire air force of the Army and Navy of the United States is 
13,619 men. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If you add the difference, then there are 
a great many more enlisted men in the American Navy, rela- 
tive to its strength, than there are in the British Navy, ac- 
cording to the Senator's own figures. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Under the agreement recently made by 
the Arms Limitation Conference it was agreed that the Navy of 
the United States should be maintained upon an equal basis 
with that of Great Britain. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As to capital ships only. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Capital ships are the unit of naval 
strength; but the spirit of the treaty was, and the basis upon 
which the entire agreement was reached was the assumption, 
at least on our part, of our true naval policy, that the two navies 
should be of equal strength. As a matter of fact, in the exist- 
ing establishment the British Navy is very much larger than 
that of the United States. In the same agreement it was pro- 
vided that the Japanese Navy, taking capital ships as the unit 
of naval strength, should be upon a relative basis of 3 to 5, 
As a matter of fact, the enlisted strength of the Japanese Navy 
at the present time is 65,469 men, as against 86,000 provided for 
in this bill. Fifty-one thousand six hundred men would be the 
relative strength of the Japanese Navy if the two navies were 
to be maintained upon a ratio of 3 to 5 upon the basis of 
the pending bill. In other words, the Japanese Navy contains 
an enlisted strength of 13,867 men above the ratio of 3 to 5 
on the basis of the pending bill and our naval strength pro- 
vided for the current year. 

The total enlisted strength of the British Navy, counting their 
air force, the Australian Naval Force, the New Zealand Navy, 
the Canadian Navy, the Royal Indian Marines, the Royal Fleet 
Auxiliary, the navy signaling station, and men on yard craft of 
the mercantile marine, who are doing the work that is done by 
enlisted men in our Navy, is 102,934 men, as against the 86,000 
men provided for in this bill. In the much more vital matter 
of trained and educated officers, Japan, instead of being on a 
basis of 3 to our 5 is practically equal, having 7,705 officers to 
our 7,707 officers. Great Britain, instead of being on a ratio of 
5 to 5, has 9,442 officers to our 7,707. 

Mr. President, I want to make another comment upon the 
figures given by the Senator from Tennessee. He stated that 
the difference of 19,000 men, as between the number of men 
provided for in the bill as reported by the committee and the 
67,000 who would be provided for under his amendment, would 
amount to a difference of expense of $30,000,000. As a matter 
of fact the entire cost of the maintenance of a seaman is less 
than I gave the other day. I gave the figures to the Senator 
the other day as a thousand dollars. Upon a careful examina- 
tion I find it is even less than that—that the entire cost of the 
maintenance of a man, including his salary, his clothing, and 
his provisions, is $840 a year. So that the entire cost of the 
maintenance of this number of men, instead of $30,000,000, 
would be only a little over half of that, or $15,960,000. 

In view of the very exhaustive examination and exhaustive 
discussion of this matter which has taken place recently, in 
which everybody who was interested in the discussion on both 
sides took part, and in which every argument was marshaled 
for and against the proposition of the Senator from Tennessee, 
I do not think it is necessary to go further into it at this time, 
and I hope the Senate will yote down the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Washington whether he desires to proceed further 
to-night. I dislike to call for a quorum, but I feel constrained 
on this amendment to ask for a yea-and-nay vote. If the 
Senator will let it go over until to-morrow or Tuesday, I will 
not ask for a quorum now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it be in recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. May I inguire of the Senator if he would object 
to taking an adjournment so that we can have a morning hour 
to-morrow? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I was in hopes that we could take an 
adjournment from to-morrow until Tuesday. If we take a re- 
cess, it will save some little time and may enable us to do that. 
On Tuesday the ordinary business that is transacted in the so- 
ealled morning hour would come up. 

Mr. KING, I do not want to discommode anybody, but 
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Mr. McKELLAR, I have no objection in the world to taking 
a vote on my amendment this afternoon. The Senator in 
charge of the bill has been exceedingly kind to me with refer- 
ence to my necessary absences, 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I would be yery glad to have a yote 
upon the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee now. 

Mr. KING. I stated to the Senate, and the Senator from 
Tennessee must have heard me, that I shall ask for a roll call 
upon his amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I heard the statement, but there is prob- 
ably no hope of getting a quorum here at this late hour. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I was in hopes that the Senator from 
Utah would withhold that point of order until we had disposed 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah said he would ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote on my amendment. 

Mr. KING. I said I did not want to call Senators back this 
afternoon, and I asked the Senator to let the vote upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee go over 
until to-morrow or until Tuesday. 

Mr. LODGE. It will go over until Monday, if we do not 
finish it to-morrow. 

Mr. KING. Of course, Senators on the other side of the aisle 
have the power, I suppose, to determine when we shall adjourn 
and the hour to which we shall adjourn. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is much preferable to arrive at some 
amicable agreement. 

Mr. KING. Certainly; and I do mot want to ask for a roll 
eall this afternoon. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course the Senator can state his po- 
sition, but I was under the impression that he had reference 
to a desire for a yea and nay yote upon the amendment which 
he gave notice he would offer. 

Mr. KING. No; I desire a roll call on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then I renew the unanimous-consent 
request which I made a moment ago, that when the Senate con- 
clude its business to-day it take a recess until 12 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 6 o’clock 
and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, December 30, 
1922, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 29 
(legislative day of December 27), 1922. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Harry ©. Whitehill to be collector of customs for customs 
collection district No, 2, with headquarters at St. Albans, Vt. 
POSTMASTER. 
TENNESSEE. 
Blanton W. Burford, Lebanon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, December 29, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Every good thing in all the world, blessed Lord, is but a 
single ray of Thy light. We bless Thee that Thou art the 
rock of our salvation, the foundation of all heavenly vision, 
and shepherd of all Thy earthly children. Always enable us 
to be useful as true friends and helpful as wise advisers in 
public and private councils. When silence means the pause of 
disappointment; when plans are overthrown; when energies 
are misdirected and end in the defeat of our best wisdom, 
then, our heavenly Father, take us by the hand, light and lead 
the way, and give the heart the blessing of repose. In the 
name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes on a matter of procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes on a 
matter of procedure. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we hope to conclude the bill 
now under consideration to-day and to complete the Post Office 
appropriation Tuesday. It is possible we will not get through 
with the Post Office appropriation bill on Tuesday. I want 
to give the House abundant opportunity for proper considera- 
tion of that measure, but on Wednesday, under the agreement 
that has been entered into or the understanding that has been 
had, we vote on the Agricultural bill, the Interior Department 
bill, and the Post Office appropriation bill, if it is ready, and 
complete the consideration of the Post Office bill if we have not 
completed consideration up to that time. I now ask unanimous 
consent that when the House adjourns on Saturday it adjourn 
to meet on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Saturday it ad- 
journ to meet on Tuesday next. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I also ask unanimous consent 
to dispense with Calendar Wednesday business on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday business on 
Wednesday next. Is there objection? 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman would defer that request until Mr. Gar- 
RETT of Tennessee returns. He can ask unanimous consent on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. MONDELL. On both of these matters I had an under- 
standing with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] 
before he left; otherwise I would have discussed the matter 
with the gentleman from Texas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

REFERENCE OF A BILL. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I request that the bill 
H. R. 13552, a bill to extend the provisions of the Federal high- 
way act to Alaska, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Territories, be transferred to the Committee on Roads. I 
had the consent of the gentleman from California, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Territories, and the ranking member 
of the Committee on Roads, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DoweE tt], also consents. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill referred to be transferred from the 
Committee on the Territories to the Committee on Roads. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aecordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 13559, with Mr. Towner in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 18559, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13559) making pa, ot ie age for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to the item on page 21, line 15. In this connection I 
will state that request is made simply that the committee may 
fully keep faith with a Member of the House. Unintentionally 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrintic] was misin- 
formed as to the bill by the subcommittee, and so to keep per- 
fect faith with him I ask to return to that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not intend to object, I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that at the close of yesterday afternoon, 
immediately after reading the last paragraph, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] had an amendment he desired 
to offer. This would not interfere with his amendment? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. No; not at all. < 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.) 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McCLINTIG, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 21, line 14, after the word “drugs,” strike out the words in- 
cluding peyote.” 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the chair- 
man of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
and my colleague [Mr. Carrer] for their courtesy in this con- 
nection. When this bill was presented to the House for con- 
sideration I asked my colleague [Mr. CARTER] if there was 
anything in it which refers to the use of peyote, and he, mis- 
understanding me, said no. Therefore the bill passed to con- 
sideration, and I did not know that this item was included in 
it until afterwards, when I had made an examination of the 
same, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sure every Member of this body 
wishes to keep faith with those interested in this subject. At 
the present time there is pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary a bill which has been introduced for the purpose of 
depriving the Indians of the use of peyote in their religious 
rites. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Votsrrap], the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, informed me this morn- 
ing that the hearings had been started and that they would 
be resumed during the month of January. 

Representatives of the various Indian tribes throughout the 
country who are interested in this subject know this, and 
they have made plans to send their representatives to Wash- 
ington for the purpose of explaining to the committee why 
they desire the use of peyote. Inasmuch as this promise has 
been made to them, and another committee is considering this 
legislation, I contend that we should keep faith with the 
Indians and allow their representatives to come here to Wash- 
ington and present their case. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIGC. Yes. ; 

Mr. HICKS, Is this narcotic, or whatever it is, used at any 
other time except at these festivities? 

Mr, MoGLINTIG. I have not heard of any white person 
using peyote. It is one of the Indian customs that they have 
had from time immemorial. 

Mr. HICKS. IS it very injurious to their health? 

Mr, McCLINTIC. Authorities differ as to that. If any 
poreon nas ever been injured by the use of peyote, I never 

eard of it. We have taken away from the Indians nearly 
everything else. No white person becomes addicted to this 
habit—if it is a habit. It is claimed that it is used in con- 
nection with religious rites. I can see no reason why we 
should keep their representatives from coming to Washington 
and having this matter fully considered before it is acted 
upon, 

8 8 HICKS. What is the effect upon the users of this 
rug 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I take it that it is used as certain re- 
ligious denominations use unleavened bread for sacramental 
purposes. I have no positive information in this connection. 

Mr. HICKS, Does not the use of this plant give effects simi- 
lar to the use of opium? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I do not think so. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a short question? 

Mr. McCLINTIO. Yes, 

Mr. MILLER. What particular denomination uses this stuff? 

Mr. McCLINTIOC. It is used in connection with certain rites 
ertaining to the Indian religion. ‘They believe in the Great 
Bpirtt, and they use peyote in connection with their worship. 

Mr. MILLER. I believe in the Great Spirit, but I do not 
see what this stuff has to do with a belief in the Great Spirit. 
I have never seen any great reverence manifested toward the 
Great Spirit when they used this stuff. 

Mr. McCLINTIO. I understand peyote is the dried bloom of 
the cactus plant. The Indians gather it and distribute it 
among those who are affiliated with their various religious de- 
arenes and at certain intervals they use it as a religious 
rite, 

Mr. MILLER. I have seen a good many of them come out 
of their meetings on their hind legs, as you might say, or come 
out of the barn on their hands and knees. 

Mr. McCLINTIC, Even if that is true—and I do not say it 
is true—we have a bill pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary that refers directly to this one subject. Hearings 
bave been started but not completed. The chairman of the 


committee informed me this morning that those hearings are to 
be continued in January. The representatives of those tribes 
are coming to Washington at great expense. Therefore I think 
in a spirit of fairness we ought to allow them to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma may proceed for five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to that request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember that a year 
ago, when this same provision was placed in this bill, this 
whole subject was thrashed out here on the floor of the House, 
even over the strong advocacy of the matter by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Grnsman]. At that time the same bill 
to which the gentleman now refers was pending before his com- 
mittee, and had been pending the whole year, and no action 
had been taken on it. For what reason have we to presume 
that in another year or in two years any action will be taken? 

Mr, CARTER. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
at that time there was, I think, a bill pending, but it was 
pending before the Committee on Indian Affairs and not before 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it was pending. 

Mr. CARTER, It was pending; but if the gentleman -will 
permit me to finish my statement he will understand it better 
without further interruption. The bill was pending, I say, 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs. A long and exhaustive 
investigation was made as to the deleterious effects of this 
drug. I attended some of the hearings before the subcom- 
mittee; I attended most of them; and the testimony was de- 
cidedly conflicting as to whether it was a deleterious drug 
or not. Scientists on both sides of the question took exactly 
opposite positions, some saying that it was deleterious and 
others saying that it was not deleterious and that it was used 
only in their religious worship and not otherwise. Frankly, I 
am unable to tell the Members of the House after listening to 
the testimony whether it was deleterious or otherwise. 

Mr. BLANTON. Was there as much controversy over that 
matter as there is now among some physicians relative to in- 
toxicating liquor and dope? 

Mr. CARTER, Oh, yes. There was much more conflict of 
opinion as to the effect of this plant peyote. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. If there was a conflict among the highest 
authorities and a new committee has jurisdiction over this 
subject and new hearings have been started—which will be re- 
sumed, as I am told, in January—and the delegates have been 
notified to come to Washington to be heard, in a spirit of fair- 
ness I think we ought to let the matter go over until it can 
be thoroughly looked into. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the subcommittee, with more or 
less definite knowledge of the subject, considers that peyote is 
a dangerous drug and that its use should be limited. 

The parliamentary situation, however, is this: The Snyder 
Act permits us to bring in appropriations to suppress the 
traffic in intoxicating liquor and deleterious drugs. The lan- 
guage as to peyote would be in order on this bill if it is a 
deleterious drug. If it is not a deleterious drug, the language 
is not in order. 

If the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrrnric] had not 
been misinformed as to the provisions of the bill he would 
have been here and would have made a point of order, and he 
would have made that point of order to-day, except that I 
suggested instead that he make his motion, in view of the facts 
set forth, to strike out the word “peyote” in this bill, and I 
assured him that if he did so I would not oppose his motion. 
Of course, I could not Commit anyone else, but I hope his 
motion will prevail. There are hearings being held before the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which has legislative jurisdiction 
of this question, and we may let that committee proceed to 
get the facts. If the gentleman had made his point of order 
we could have argued here for half an hour or an hour, and I 
am not sure how the Chair would have finally ruled, but I am 
sure he would have found it somewhat embarrassing, and the 
whole question would have been to decide whether or not peyote 
is a deleterious drug. It is understood that if this word 
“peyote” goes out of this bill now it is without prejudice to 
anyone. The Judiciary Committèee can go ahead with its hear- 
ing. On the other hand, the Indian Service will have an appro- 
priation of $25,000 for the suppression of the traffic in intoxi- 
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cating liquors and deleterious drugs, and if the Indian Service 
decides that peyote is a deleterious drug it may take steps 
within the appropriation to suppress it just as well with the 
word “ peyote” out of the bill as with it in the bill. I simply 
want it understood that if the word “ peyote ” is taken out here, 
it is not an expression by this House that peyote is not a dele- 
terious drug or that it ought not to be suppressed. By striking 
it out we will simply eliminate this controversial question and 
let the hearings go on before the Judiciary Committee. I hope, 
therefore, that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I hope this motion will not prevail. Coming from 
a State which has had much trouble over the question of 
religion, I think I should be the last one to rise in opposition to 
a proposition that would in any way prevent the exercise of 
religious freedom; but I happen to live in a county in Utah 
where there are a great many Indians and where this drug 
has been used. I would be derelict in my duty if I kept quiet 
nuw. My own State has passed a law against the use of peyote. 
Indian Department officials approved of that bill. I happen to 
know personally that the use of this drug has caused the death 
of Indians in my home county. If it were truly a religious 
rite I should be reluctant to oppose it, but I do not believe it is 
such, The followers and believers in the use of peyote in my 
home county, at least, do not pretend to have a new or strange 
religion but use the Bible as a part of their so-called religious 
rites in order to create the impression that it is a religious 
service. They insist that they believe in the Bible as a basis of 
their religion. The promoters of the peyote traffic deceive 
these helpless people by parading peyote in borrowed rituals of 
the Christian Church. They exclude visitors. Twelve feathers 
dangle from their staff, representing the Twelve Apostles. The 
Bible is opened and chants are sung, repeating the holy name of 
Jesus, all of which is accompanied by the beating on a drum. 
Peyote, a drug akin to morphine, is passed around on a com- 
munion plate. Surely no one will contend Jesus ever taught 
such a religion. They get drunk, just as much so as any man 
ever was drunk with opium or alcohol or any other narcotic. 
To say that that may be done under the guise of religion is 
stretching religious freedom altogether too far. [Applause.] 
If religion is the worship of a Creator or Great Spirit, as we 
have been told, what does a drunken man know of it? 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. In just a moment. One other thought, and 
then I will be glad to yield. These men do not recover from the 
use of this drug for several days. I once visited one of their 
camps. A man was wallowing in the dirt and mud two days 
after a drunken spree on this peyote, absolutely irresponsible, 
haying no rational thought of what he was do.ng, and not being 
able in any way to take care of himself. This was the result 
of his participating in this so-called religious ceremony and 
using peyote. You might just as well argue that we should 
protect the users of opium or alcohol if they say it is a part of 
their religion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I promised to yield first to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McCrrntIc}. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. As the gentleman comes from the State of 
Utah, of course he appreciates the fact that his Indians are of 
a different tribe from my Indians. His Indians may have one 
religious ceremony and mine may have another. His Indians 
may use peyote to an excess, if such a thing is possible, and 
mine may be more moderate. The faith of my Indian tribe 
may differ from that of the tribe in the gentleman’s State, just 
like the Methodists differ from the Baptists. 

Mr. COLTON. Oh, yes, Mr. Chairman; but 

Mr. McCLINTIC. But inasmuch as this matter has not been 
determined by any authority that is recognized as to whether 
or not the drug is deleterious, and inasmuch as that question 
is being considered by the Committee on the Judiciary, does not 
the gentleman think it would be fair to let the testimony be 

taken and then decide this question once and for all? That is 

the point I make. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I know that people’s religious 
ideas differ, but I happen to have personal knowledge of the 
effects of this drug; it is deleterious. While religions may 
differ, I am sure that human nature is the same everywhere, 
and if that drug is used to excess in Oklahoma it is bound to 
produce the same results that it produces in Utah. I believe 
the overwhelming weight of authority, scientists wholly disin- 

. terested, shows that it is a dangerous drug. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now will the gentleman yield? 

- Mr. COLTON. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. If only the men were engaged in this de- 
bauchery that keeps them in a stupor for several days it would 


be bad enough, but the evidence taken before the committee at 
the time this matter was gone into thoroughly showed con- 
clusively that the women engage in it the same as the men. It 
is a common debauchery that lasts from two to three days and 
sometimes a week. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. If I am correctly informed, the man 
who introduced peyote into my county is now being held for 
trial before the Federal court for having debauched the whole 
family with which he was living. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask that the gentleman may have one 
more minute. I want to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks an 
extension of one minute for the gentleman from Utah. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I judge from the gentleman’s statement 
that he regards peyote as a deleterious drug. 

Mr. COLTON. I think there can be no question about it. 
The deaths to which I referred were traced directly to that 
cause. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the Indian Service find that to be the 
case and the appropriation reads “for the suppression of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors and deleterious drugs,” they will 
have ample authority to handle the peyote situation just as well 
as if there was express mention made of peyote. 

Mr. COLTON. I think the gentleman is probably right; but 
in view of this having been reported in the bill now before the 
House, with the word “ peyote” in the bill, if we strike out the 
word will it not be presumed at least that Congress is winking 
at the use of the drug? Nothing as yet having been done, will 
not the department officials assume that Congress intended that 
nothing should or would be done? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is only to be stricken out with the ex- 
press understanding, concurred in by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. McCuintic], that taking the word out of the bill is 
not in any way to carry the impression that we have passed 
upon the question whether peyote is or is not a deleterious 
drug. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
pired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be given half a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent that the time of the gentleman from Utah be 
extended half a minute. Is there objection? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. I want to say that I am just as anxious 
to protect the Indians as the gentleman from Utah is. 

Mr. COLTON. I am not doubting that. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. And if it is found that this is a deleterious 
drug you will never hear any complaint from me; but until 
this matter is decided, I think we ought to give them a chance. 

Mr. COLTON. But, Mr. Chairman, knowing as I do the 
evil results of the use of peyote, I believe we ought to take 
active steps now to stop its use, and I hope that this amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this paragraph be limited to 15 minutes, 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona, 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas, and 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. FRENCH]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this paragraph and amendments 
thereto be limited to 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. Y 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, before we vote on this amend- 
ment I want to set the record straight. The first bill intro- 
duced in Congress to suppress the use of peyote among the 
Indians was proposed by Mr. Gandy, of South Dakota. The 
Sioux Indians in that State were using this drug, having been 
taught to do so by certain Indians from Oklahoma. Later it 
was proposed to revise the laws in relation to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to the Indians, and I introduced a bill 
making all such laws applicable to peyote. It was on that bill 
that exhaustive hearings were held before the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. We had the benefit of the testimony of wit- 
nesses from all parts of the country. Gentlemen say there was 
scientific evidence presented to the committee that peyote was 
not a deleterious drug. I challenge anyone to produce from 
the record any testimony from any scientist to that effect. The 
only testimony favorable to the use of peyote was not by a 
scientist, not by a member of the medical profession, but by 
an employee of the Bureau of Ethnology. He undoubtedly 


The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
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knew much about the ancient customs of the Indians, because 
he had devoted most of his life to that subject. He was more 
interested in Ifdian antiquities than in the problems which 
the modern Indian must face. This ethnologist expressed his 
regret that the Indians had abandoned their old ways of living, 
because he could no longer observe them under conditions of 
primitive simplicity.. Being opposed to the advancement and 
civilization of Indians in general, he, of course, did not want 
any interference with the use of peyote. 

Upon the other hand, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and numerous other witnesses testified 
that peyote, the scientific name of which is anhalonium, is 
very similar in its effect on the human system to morphia, 
cocaine, and other like drugs. 

Mr, CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield to my friend from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. I believe the gentleman would agree that 
both Doctor Wiley and the scientist from the Bureau of Eth- 
nology claim to have given peyote to certain patients and ob- 
served them under the influence, and one testified that it was 
deleterious and the other that it was not? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Doctor Wiley, who was a real scientist, fully 
demonstrated the effect of this drug by administering it to an 
employee of his bureau and carefully observing its evil effects. 

The ethnologist also claimed to have observed the effect of 
peyote on the Indians, but his testimony was not based on the 
results of scientific study. 

My bill was reported to the House containing a prohibition 
against the use of peyote by the Indians and was passed by an 
overwhelming vote. When the Snyder Act was under consid- 
eration language was placed in it authorizing appropriations 
for the suppression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors and 
peyote, and the House went on record a second time as being 
opposed to peyote. In the Senate the word “peyote” was 
stricken out of the Snyder bill. It was brought back here after 
a conference, and in order to get legislation the House had to 
eliminate peyote from the bill. It was done for the same 
reasons presented a few minutes ago by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, that if peyote is a deleterious drug it made no 
difference whether it was specifically named in the law or not. 

My judgment, candidly expressed, is that it does not make 
much practical difference whether peyote is named in this bill 
or not. I think it is best to leave it in, because the House can 
thus go on record for a third time in expressing its opinion 
that peyote is a deleterious drug. I therefore hope that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma will be 
defeated. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this whole matter was 
thrashed out a year ago. The gentleman from Michigan knows 
that unless peyote is left in the bill the Indian Bureau is not 
going to make any attempt to suppress the use of peyote as a 

eterlous drug, and its baneful use will continue. The pro- 
ponents claim that it is an exercise of a religious rite and we 
ought to leave the use of it to the Indians. There are yet In- 
dians in other countries that believe in the religious rite of 
eating their enemies after they kill them, so that they may 
become possessed of all of their victims’ virtues. I suppose it 
would be claimed, therefore, if our Indians believed in this as a 
religious rite that we ought to let them exercise it. If any 
band of Indians should believe that it is necessary to throw 
their children to the crocodiles as a religious rite, we ought to 
Permit them to continue that because it is a religious rite. 
That is the argument. : 

There is no question in the world but what, if any Member 
will sit down and reaä carefully all the hearings to which refer- 
ence has been made, he can not escape the conclusion that 
peyote is a deleterious drug and that it ought to be suppressed. 
In the hearings you will find several witnesses who have used 
this drug, giving their own testimony as to the effect that it 
thad upon them; that they had the wildest hallucinations pos- 
sible, that they finally lost consciousness, that there was utter 
abandonment, possessing both men and women, and that men and 
women sometimes spent nearly a week in this debauchery in 
their tents. There are men suffering in California to-day from 
the drug habit who believe that they have the right to use it as 
we do our coffee. 

There are men to-day who still believe they have the right to 
continue the use of intoxicating liquor in the form of light 
wine and beer, and they are even so near to the city of Wash- 
ington as the city of Baltimore, and, because they believe in it, 
they may even go so far as to believe that it is a religious rite 
in their exercise of it. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. How does the gentleman spell “rite”? 

Mr. BLANTON. I spell it r-i-t-e, and then I may also spell 
it r-i-g-h-t, because both are applicable in this instance. We 


still repress intoxicating liquors, even though some of its ad- 
vocates are prominent Members of Congress who are reported 
to be here on a 50-50 vote of Democrats and Republicans. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. Does the gentleman indorse the charges made by 
his colleague, the Representative from Georgia, Mr, UPSHAW, 
as to the wholesale violation of the Volstead Act by Members 
of Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, that is ridiculous. 

Mr. HILL. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was present on this floor when our friend 
the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrpsHaw] made 
that speech, and I witnessed our good friend, the distinguished 
rider of the great white charger, from Baltimore sitting right 
here on the front seat, and I saw him heartily applaud the 
statements of the gentleman from Georgia more than did any 
other Member of the House. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 
a Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman surely will not now 

eny it. 

Mr. HILL. No; and I applauded because if any Member of 
this House is violating the law, he should stop it; but I do not 
believe any Member is violating the law, and I believe those 
charges are incorrect. 

Mr. BLANTON. He heartily applauded the gentleman from 
Georgia at that time, and then waited for the gentleman to go 
back to Georgia to spend his Christmas recess, and in order 
now to get a little newspaper notoriety he calls on him for 
proof of his charges. 

Mr. HILL. Oh, if I wanted newspaper notoriety, I would 
try to learn from the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman would learn well if he 
did; but that action really is all poppycock, to ask that evidence 
from the gentleman from Georgia. The gentleman from Mary- 
land knows that the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
UrsHaw] is not going to give away any of his colleagues, even 
if he knew of any violation of the law. 

Mr. HILL. But I do not believe that he has any evidence. 

Mr. BLANTON. And neither the affable gentleman from 
Maryland nor myself would give away any of our colleagues 
on that proposition if we knew of such evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, there are three reasons why 
I am opposed to the amendment striking from the bill the 
provision for the suppression of peyote. First, the amendment 
should not prevail, for unless the words are in the bill, in my 
judgment the department will not attempt to enforce the law 
against the use of peyote. The committee will remember that 
more than a year ago when the Snyder Act was passed by the 
House, it included the word “ peyote” together with the present 
language deleterious drugs,” and that the word “peyote " was 
eliminated in the Senate. What other construction can the 
department place upon the intent of the law, after a word has 
been included by one House that was later stricken from the 
bill in the other Chamber, than that the Congress did not in- 
tend to include that word in the law itself? This must be 
the reasonable conclusion of the department. As further evi- 
dence of the fact that this is the attitude of the department, 
let me say that when the question was asked of Assistant 
Commissioner Meritt a year ago, when we conducted our hear- 
ings upon this bill, whether or not the department had author- 
ity to apply the deleterious drug laws against peyote, Mr. 
Meritt replied that there was no authority. The question was: 

So you have no authority for the suppression of peyote at all? 


The reply of Mr. Meritt was: 

No, sir. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, then that the first point upon which 
it is suggested that the amendment be eliminated—that the 
department now has authority—will not do to rely upon, be- 
cause the department does not believe that it has authority 
to enforce the law against peyote. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I will ask the gentleman to wait until I get 
through with my statement first and then I shall yield. The 
debate has been limited. 

Mr. WINGO. Well, you will not limit it any more to-day if 
members of the committee can not answer questions. I think 
we would better get a quorum here. 

Mr. FRENCH. The committee limited the time of debate; 
I did not; and I hope to have time to yield in a few moments. 

Mr. WINGO. I just put you on notice that you will have to 
do that. 
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Mr. FRENCH. There is a second reason why I am opposed to 
the amendment prevailing. It has been urged that the matter 
is before another committee. Upon that same theory you 
could throw into the hopper a bill providing that we should 
not enforce the law against intoxicating liquors, opium, or mor- 
phine, and come in here and assure the House that if the 
drugs were deleterious the law could be enforced, and that we 
need not make specific provision awaiting the action of another 
committee. Surely that will not do. 

If that be sound logic, you could forever prevent the enforce- 
ment of law against the suppression of any drug or against 
intoxicating liquor simply by introducing bills and keeping 
hearings going before some committee. 

There is a third reason why I am opposed to the amendment, 
and that is because of the deleterious effect of the drug itself. 
We should provide for the suppression of peyote. It has al- 
ready been referred to by gentlemen who are on the committee 
in manner that should challenge every Member. I was on the 
committee when the hearings were held. There is no question 
in my mind that this drug is akin to opium or morphine in the 
disastrous results that it has upon the human system, The 
gentleman does not do justice to himself in describing the use 
of the drug by the Indians as a religious rite. The testimony 
shows that so-called ceremonies sank into revolting orgies that 
lasted for days. I now yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman stated that the chief reason 
why he was opposed to the amendment was that the bureau 
would not enforce the law. 

Mr. FRENCH. That is one of three reasons, that the bureau 
feels that it has no authority. 

Mr. WINGO. Then he proceeded to tell why, and in doing 
so laid down a new rule of interpretation of statutes. 

What justification has the Indian Bureau for refusing to 
follow the well-known rule of interpretation of statutes in 
enforcing this law? 

Mr. FRENCH. It seems to me that the general interpreta- 
tion is the one that I have suggested. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman is a lawyer, and he would 
not say here Congress in debate cut out the inclusion of one 

specific class and contented itself with a general class, that 
that indicated because Congress had refused to include one of 
a Class that it meant it did not intend to enforce the law 
against all of the others? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, not at all; if it were recognized that 
the specific class were included within the general. But here 
it is disputed. Without arguing that point, however, I would 
suggest the gentleman read the testimony of the assistant com- 
missioner to which I referred, where he said that as he con- 
strued it the department did not have authority of law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes more. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall have to object to 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McCurntic) there were—ayes 12, noes 40. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks for 
tellers. Not a sufficient number have arisen and tellers are 
refused, and the Clerk will read. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I was promised yesterday 
afternoon an opportunity to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 70, after line 10, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

cept in fulfillment of treaty obligations no money appropriated 

by this bill shall be used to improve, en arge, or in any way maintain 

any school owned or controll by any r ious 5 or or- 

nization. This, however, shall not be construed to forbid to any 

ndian the right to have his pro rata of tribal funds used to pay ex- 
pense of a pupil in the school of his choice.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order, 
and pending that I ask unanimous consent that debate upon 
this amendment may be limited to 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be 
controlled by myself and 5 by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Pending the reservation of the 
point of order, I submit the time should not be fixed. If the 
gentleman wants to make a point of order, that is all right; but 
pending the point of order debate only occurs by unanimous 
consent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 


Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I object to fixing the time for 
debate pending the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr, CRAMTON,. In view of that, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order. Of course, I have not had time to examine the 


ame carefully. As I understand the form of the proviso 
it is legislation, 5 of a legislative character, and is not a 


Will the gentleman state his point of 


Mr. CRAMTON. That it is legislation and is not purely 
limitation. I do not care to take any time in arguing it. 
submit the question to the Chair. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is necessary 
to argue that it is not anything except a limitation. It corre- 
sponds exactly to limitations that have been recently placed in 
other bills. We had just a few days ago a limitation in regard 
to the use of the stop watch, the spending of money where the 
stop watch was used. I do not think it is necessary to argue 
the point. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair hear me for 
just a moment on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. In one moment. The Chair will hear the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, of course there could be no 
question whatever about any part of the amendment being sub- 
ject to the point of order except the proviso. Now, with refer- 
ence to the proviso, that in no way changes existing law. In 
other words, an Indian under the present law has the right 
to do everything that the proviso specifies; hence it is not a 
change of existing law; hence it is not legislation, But with- 
out the proviso the amendment might be construed as 
existing law pro tanto—that it would take from them ‘anid 
privileges safeguarded in the proviso. So I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, clearly the proviso is not subject to the point of order 
made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I only arise to suggest—I 
have not had an opportunity to examine the amendment care- 
fully—but I understand the amendment proposes to limit the 
expenditure of money. Then follows a clause which provides 
that under some conditions the Indians may be given money. 
Now, if that clause only serves to limit the limitation it is in 
order, but if it goes further than that and authorizes the pay- 
ment of money to Indians befond what the act would authorize 
without the amendment, then I submit that this is legislative 
and subject to the point of order. The Chair has the language 
before him, and I am satisfied with his-judgment in regard 
te that. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Chairman, if I understood the proviso, it 
does not provide an allocation to the Indians; if it did, I think 
possibly the point of order would be well taken; but it reserves 
the right to the Indians to have the use of a proportionate part 
for these private schools, and I think that is simply a widening 
of the limitation. 

I simply think it is a widening of the limitation. I think 
the amendment is perfectly in order. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, may we have that proviso 
reported again? 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the whole amendment be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LOwRBY : Page 70, after line 10, insert a 
new e sey as follows: 


in fulfillment of treaty obligations, no money appropriated 
by this bill shall be used to improve, enlarge, or in any maintain 


any school owned 1 contro by any re zious denomination or or- 
33 This, however, shall not be construed to forbid pd an 
o pa 


dian the right to have his pro rata on tribal funds used 
expense of a pupi) in a l ef his choice. 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not believe we need to discuss that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. As bas been 
well stated by the gentlemen who have spoken regarding the 
point of order, the first part of this amendment is practically 
a limitation and within the rule. The difficulty in the mind of 
the Chair arises with regard to the last sentence, as follows: 

This, Mereen shall not be construed to forbid to any Indian the 


Tight to have his pe rata of tribal funds used to pay expense of a 
pupil in a school of his choice. 


That proposition, attached to the statement of the amend- 
ment, in the judgment of the Chair raises a question as to its 
being in order, and I think the Chair should rule that an 
amendment of that sort should not be held in order. I think 
it would establish a dangerous precedent if the Chair should 
do so, because while it is stated-here by gentlemen that this 
is not a change of existing law, the Chair does not know that, 
and the committee does not know that. As it is evident that 
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the form of the amendment as a whole is very obscure, the 
Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment with 
the proviso left off. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lowry: Page 70, after line 10, insert a 
paragraph, as follows: 

“Except in fulfillment of treaty obligations, no money appropriated 
by this bill shall be used to improve, 9 or in any way maintain 
any school owned and controlled by any gious denomination or or- 
ganization,” 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will per- 
mit, I ask unanimous consent that the debate on this amend- 
ment be limited to 10 minutes, 5 minutes to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey] and 5 minutes 
by myself. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? ~* 

Mr. LOWREY. I object. 

Mr, CRAMTON., How much time does the gentleman need? 

Mr. LOWREY. Five minutes is all I care for, but I think 
there are other gentlemen on both sides who would like to 
discuss it further. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the debate on 
this amendment be limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr, WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
that motion is not in order. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman agree as to time? 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not know what gentlemen want to speak 
on it. 

Mr. WINGO. I am a little bit impatient at this rushing of a 
lot of supply bills through, with only a handful of Members 
present, and 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman object to my request 
for a limitation of 10 minutes? 

Mr. WINGO. I object. à 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Lowrey] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that there is 
any man who is in favor of religious liberty who is not in 
favor of just as much liberty for the other fellow as he claims 
for himself, and is not just as much in favor of liberty for 
another denomination as for his own, and I have certainly 
not offered this amendment in any spirit of religious prejudice 
or religious antagonism. - 

A gentleman said to me, perhaps more in jest than in earnest, 
“The Ku-Klux have been after you.” If there is an organiza- 
tion of the Ku-Klux Klan in my district, I do not know it. 
If that was remotely sprung in any way in my last campaign, 
I do not know it. If anything touching on religious tolerance 
or intolerance was sprung in my last campaign, I do not know 
it. I am happily situated, in that particular, at least. My 
district and my constituency are. certainly very largely free 
from any trouble of that kind. Yet it has been talked, and 
talked for years, and we all know it and we might as well 
meet it squarely, that in the matter of the Indian appropria- 
tions the real American principle of religious liberty, absolute 
religious freedom, and of no kind of partiality in religious 
matters, was being violated. I do not state that. I say that 
has been talked, and we all know it has been talked. 

Now, I will go further and say that some religious papers 
have spoken editorially, I think, and in decidedly gratulatory 
tones have rejoiced in what their church was getting from 
Government allowances. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Is it not a matter of fact that while there are 
discussions on this subject at the present time, there is not a 
dollar of the money that is appropriated for the Indians and 
their care and protection that goes to any denomination for 
their expenses? 

Mr. LOWREY. Iam coming to that. That is my next point, 
I was going to say that I have talked with the gentlemen of 
the committee and with gentlemen of the Indian Bureau on 
this question, and they claim that the spirit of my amendment 
here is in no way being violated now. Well, if that is true 
then certainly there can be no harm in a declaration from the 
House to set at rest the agitation that is on and that is going 
to stay on until the question is properly settled. If there is 
no violation of this amendment, then it certainly can do no 
harm for the House to make a declaration. If there is viola- 
tion, then the people who complain have the right to complain 
and have the right to speak to their Congress and to have their 
Congress speak upon it. 


Now, I have no charges to make. I have no proof to offer. 
I have not looked into the details of this matter closely enough 
to be prepared, I am frank to say, to point out any violations 
of this kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. I said to one of my friends on the committee 
that if I knew this amendment would be voted down I would 
still offer it, for I thought it was fair and right that it be put 
before the House and let both sides be brought out, and that 
if the things charged are not true, the fact that they are not 
true ought to be brought out, and the gentlemen of the com- 
mittee ought to have this opportunity of bringing it out and 
letting it go into the RECORD. 

Mr, KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. How many children are now 
being educated in these mission schools? 

Mr. LOWREY. I do not know. I stated that I had made no 
investigation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The report of the commis- 
sioner just issued might give the gentleman a little light. That 
report states that in the mission schools, contract boarding and 
noncontract boarding, there are 6,328 Indian pupils now being 
educated, or one-tenth of all the Indian children being educated. 
; Mr. LOWREY. One of my objects was to bring out the 
acts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, since the gentleman’s in- 
terest in this matter has come to my attention I have made 
inquiry of the Indian Office and I am advised by the Indian 
Bureau that there is not at present one dollar expended from 
any gratuity item in this appropriation bill for the education 
of Indians in sectarian schools of any denomination. Not one 
dollar of the gratuity items is being expended in any sectarian 
school for the education of Indians. I am informed by the 
Indian Bureau that there is some amount expended from tribal 
funds for such purposes, but that that is not expended except 
upon the application of the Indians whose money is being used 
and in accordance with their application. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Just one further statement, if the gentle- 
man will permit. That is the statement of the Indian Service 
as to the present situation. It is my understanding—the nature 
of their statement to me is such that I understand—that there 
is existing law which forbids their doing anything different 
from what they are now doing. I have not that law at hand 
and can not speak positively as to that, but I do speak posi- 
tively as to the nature of their statement to me concerning the 
facts. 

Mr. LOWREY. I just wanted to say that as I wrote the 
amendment originally I took notice of thè very thing the gentle- 
man mentioned, and of the right of the Indians to designate 
the use of this tribal fund. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is not the amendment that is now 
before us. The gentleman's amendment in its present form 
would forbid the use of the money belonging to Indians to edu- 
eate their children in the schools where they want them edu- 
cated. The amendment can accomplish no good purpose, be- 
cause the thing that the gentleman fears does not now exist, 
and it would have a bad effect to adopt the amendment. I 
hope it will not prevail. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. In view of the fact that under 
the point of order a great part of the gentleman’s amendment 
went out which he thought was necessary in order to make 
it a proper amendment, does the gentleman think that the 
amendment ought to be adopted in the form in which it is 
now offered? 

Mr. LOWREY. I stand for my amendment as it now is. I 
wish it could have been adopted as I wrote it originally. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 5 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Lowrey) there were—ayes 14, noes 33. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
tellers. All those in favor of ordering tellers will rise and 
stand until they are counted. [After counting.] Ten Members 
rising, not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. The 
amendment is rejected. The Clerk will read. 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
PENSION Orricn. 
SALARIES. 
i „ $5,000; deput. T e 3,600; chief — 
Comin issioner, $ 838 i teres 330 


ep assistant chief clerk, 
leni referee, $2,250: 2 qualified sur $2,000 each ; $ medical 
9 at 27800 00 each; 6 chiefs 5 divisions, at weet “each 9 


elerk, $2,250 ; ch ef of board of review. ; 84 principal examiners, 
at 3,000 oe ; private secretary, $2, ie 10 assistant chiefs of divi- 
sions, at 1,800 each; 8 „ at pared ursing 

clerk for e payment of non 4,000 ; ask AB ye disbursing clerk. 
$2, . cler Ne on, at $2,000 
each ; dee ng, at g 000. K 5 88 of class 4, 97 of class 8, 
272 of class 2 875 of class 1, 26 at $1, 000. each; 2 copyists, at 900 


5 messengers, at $840 each; 10 assistant 12825 xpi 720 
aborers, at in each; 25 all, —.— ed, 
balance of amounts ae “re! roprinted a 
of law 


each; 
That’ 6 1 ges unexpended 
sum not to exnced $3,000 may be expended for the pur 
and medical books 235 other books of reference. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. In the course of the consideration of the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill there was some discussion of an item 
‘for the assistant in charge of editorial work, carrying a salary 
of $5,000. In response to a question I stated that it was my 
impression that this position was transferred from the lump- 
sum appropriation to the statutory roll. I gained that impres- 
sion from a statement made by the Chief of the Division of 
Publications, which apparently was not intended to convey 
that impression. The fact was that this was a new position, 
the funds for which were obtained by a transfer of funds from 
another item to the statutory roll. 

In connection with this discussion the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoHnson] made certain statements with respect 
to the person who was to occupy this position, I have just 
received a letter from the Secretary of Agriculture in regard 
to that statement, and I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be read by the clerk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the letter referred to may be read by the Olerk. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tun SECRETARY oF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, December 27, 1922. 
Hon. SYDNEY ANDPRSO 
House of 8 


Dear Mr. ANDERSON: I find on page 826 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of December 21 the following colloquy between yourself and 
Mr. Jounson of Washington 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Let us come down to the 3 
eri 7 — quemo if it is not understood that the Secretary o Agricul- 

roposes to bring one of his editors from one of the farm pub- 
— iaa to take. a $5, job in his office? 
“Mr, ANDERSON. I do not know. If it is true, I have no knowledge 


of it. 
a an Mr. Jonnson of Washington. I will state that that is the propo- 
t 
I ‘wish to ammiro you that such a thought as bringin 533 
editors to take a 55,000 job in this office never occurred to me. 
far as I know, Mr. JOHNSON is the oniy perem who has suggested ‘ice 
a thing. There is no reason why any Member of Con should not 
ceittelee the work of this department or my administration of it in the 
freest possible manner; but it does seem to me most unfair that a 
Member of Congress should make such a statement on the floor as Mr. 
JOHNSON made in the foregoing without first haying taken pains to 
ascertain its tat His statement is utterly without foundation. 


Vi sincerely, 
ry. Henry C. WALLACE. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the para- 
graph in line 18, page 70, at the end of the line, by striking 
out “ thirty-four” and inserting in Heu thereof “thirty-five.” 
If there is no objection, I will couple with that a second amend- 
ment, on page 71, line 1, to strike out “ ninety-eight " and insert 
“ninety-seven.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, Cramton: Page 70, line 18, at the end of the line 
strike out “34” and insert in nen thereof “ 35,” and on page 71, line 
1, strike out “98” and insert “ 97.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this paragraph has been 
altered somewhat from the old language by two facts: First, 
when we provided for the monthly payment of pensions instead 
of the quarterly payment some additions to the force were cre- 
ated by the deficiency act last year, and those positions must 
be continued, adding somewhat to the paragraph. Also, there 
are 10 positions actually for the retirement section of the office 
carried on the Pension Office roll, and as their service is en- 
tirely for the retirement section the committee thought it better 
to have the retirement section carry its own force and get that 
straightened out, and that meant certain reductions; and in the 
course of that remodeling one of the positions so transferred 
from the pension roll to the retirement section was subtracted 


from the wrong item, The amendment I have offered decreases 
the number of clerks of class 4 and increases the number of 
principal examiners to correspond to the present situation of 
the regular force. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CKRAM TON. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr, CRAMTON : Page 70, line 22, strike out “ $4,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $3, 000." 

Mr. CRAMTON. In connection with that I should state to 
the committee that this is the salary of the disbursing clerk 
for the payment of pensions, I noted in the committee print of 
the bill this amount $4,000, when previously it had been 
$3,000. No one misrepresented the fact to me, but I assumed 
that the change from $3,000 to $4,000 was simply carrying out 
an increase of salary given in the deficiency act last year. I 
was entirely to blame for the mistake, I thought it was so and 
I assumed that to be the case, and I so represented to the sub- 
committee and I think the full Committee on Appropriations. 
Therefore the $4,000 was carried, and it is only fair that I call 
attention to the situation. It was not the purpose of the com- 
mittee to raise salaries, and while the gentleman may be en- 
titled to $4,000, and that was what the position carried at one 
time, in the act of 1922, with which I had nothing to do, it was 
cut from $4,000 to $3,000. The figures I am offering will con- 
tinue the salary of the gentleman that he is now drawing. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk have authority to correct the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk have authority to correct the totals, 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to address the committee out of order. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, there has 
just been read to the committee a letter from the distinguished 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr, Wallace, in which he states that 
some remarks made by me on the floor three or four days ago, 
when the Agricultural bill was under consideration, were with- 
out foundation. I find in that portion of the debate which the 
Secretary quoted that I asked the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee [Mr. ANDERSON] if it was not understood that 
the Secretary of Agriculture proposed to bring one of the editors 
of his farm publications here to take the new $5,000 position 
which the Agricultural bill was creating. The gentleman from 
Minnesota replied that he did not know, and I then said, “I 
will state that that is the proposition.” Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that I should not have made that last statement without 
knowing it to be a fact. Therefore I feel that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was justified in sending this correction to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota to be read to the House, 

The point I was trying to make then and that I thought I 
had a right to make was this: That we were in the Agricultural 
bill creating a new division or bureau in the Department of 
Agriculture, and there was being created a $5,000 position, 
which is equivalent in pay to that of an Assistant Secretary of 
the various departments of Government; we were creating such 
a position in an irregular way, whereas other Assistant Secre- 
taries are nominated by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. I was informed—I may be mistaken in my memory— 
that there was to be an editor brought here from one of Mr, 
Wallace's publications. If not from the Wallace publications, 
I was informed that the new position was to go to a man of 
ability from among Mr. Wallace's associates—perhaps not an 
editor, but a man to supervise the editing and distribution in 
certain portions of the Agricultural Department. 

The Agricultural bill, as I undertook to show, carried various 
printing items. I asked for a count of votes; as far as I could, 
on several amendments, to show that the Committee of the 
Whole might not be in position to follow the situation through- 
out the bill. It was my purpose to show that printing and 
editing was being authorized in other branches and bureaus 
of the Agricultural Department entirely aside from the work 
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of this newly created department with the new $5,000 official 
at the head of it. It is in the printed testimony that this job 
already exists, and that the $5,000 is paid from a lump sum. 
Every man who has watched the operation of the lump-sum 
appropriation in every department knows that that is where 
they play the tricks. . : 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; pardon me, I prefer 
not to yield. What I wanted to do—and I do not want to 
continue the dispute—was to show that a position was being 
created and that a man was to be brought here and paid the 
salary of an Assistant Secretary. If the place is finally created, 
Mr. Secretary Wallace is entitled to and should bring the best 
man he can find. If the man is to- be in the Secretary's office, 
he should be a friend and an adviser, My objection is to the 
method of making the place. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to congratulate the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and his associates of the appropriations 
subcommittee for doing just what the House decided to do, 
and that is the combining of the printing items in each supply 
bill in one place, so that it is possible to see what printing is 
authorized and at what gross cost. The House wants to have 
the Agricultural Department have its printing—all that it legiti- 
mately needs—but when a plan which we have worked upon 
for years is brought to fruition we would like to have that plan 
continued. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I prefer not to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Bureau of Pensions to perform the duties imposed 
upon it by the act entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service, and for other purposes,“ approved May 22, 
1920, including personal services, purchase of books, office equipment, 
stationery, and other supplies, traveling expenses, expenses of medica] 
and other examinations, and including not to exceed $3,000 for com- 

nsation of two actuaries, exclusive of the Government actuary, to be 

ed by the Commissioner of Pensions with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and actual necessary travel and other expenses 
of three members of the board of actuaries, $68,940: Provided, That 
no person shall be employed hereunder at a rhte of compensation ex- 
ceeding 2 585 per annum except two actuaries and the following: 
a $5,000, one at $2,400, three at $2,000 each, and three at $1,800 
each. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: Page 71, line 16, strike out the word “ expenses” at the 
beginning of the line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 71, line 16, strike out the word “expenses” in the beginning 
of the Jine. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For fees and expenses of examining su ms, pensions, for services 
rendered within the fiscal year 1924, $275,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ane 72, line 25, strike out the amount “ $275,000" and insert 
“$192,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, in support of that I will 
say that it is in accord with the later estimates of the bureau 
as to the amount that would be sufficient for the expenses of the 
office of examining surgeons in view of the passage of the 
Bursum. bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes 
out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, students of psychology say 
that one of the best ways to test whether or not a man sincerely 
believes a thing is to question him and determine whether or 
not he is showing any anxiety as to whether other people be- 
lieve it. Recently there has been quite an interest taken in 
the study of psychoanalysis and autosuggestion. There are 
three well-known schools—the Freude, the Adler, and the 
Jung—and some people speak of the two schools—the Zurich 
school and the Nancy school, Of course, the great organ of 
this administration and its high-class writers naturally keep 
up with the times, and no doubt have indulged somewhat in 
the study of this new literature which seems to be the rage 
at the present time and is largely responsible for the success 


of the press agent who is telling us about the coming of the 
leader of the Nancy school, Doctor Coué. 

The natural presumption is that the editors and the high- 
class writers of the Washington Post, the well-known admin- 
istration organ, would imbibe some of the philosophy of one 
of these three schools. One of the most remarkable writers that 
the Washington Post has is the genial, the brilliant Sir Harry 
N. Price. Sir Harry, Mr. Chairman, is loyal to the adminis- 
tration, Sir Harry does not stop to debate the relative merits 
or the difference between the “functional” and the me- 
chanical” theory in psychoanalysis or whether he shall become 
a partisan of either the Nancy school or the Zurich school; 
but with that shrewdness which is characteristic of all his 
writings, he appreciates the advantage of confining his efforts 
strictly to the Coué method, and so he has decided in the 
task that has been allotted to him and the other special 
writers for this administration to convince the American peo- 
ple that the recently enacted prohibitive—not protective—tariff 
is a good thing and that it will not produce the natural result 
which all intelligent economists say that it will produce, and 
that even misguided Democratic orators in the last campaign 
had the temerity to predict. 

Mr. Chairman, with that preliminary statement, you can 
understand the great joy, the very great pleasure and the ap- 
preciation with which I read an article on Wednesday morn- 
ing last, written by that selfsame brilliant, charming news- 
paper writer, Sir Harry N. Price, in the Washington Post of 
that date, December 27, 1922. The article to which I refer 
is headed “Tariff seen as boon,” and Sir Harry begins the 
article thus: 

The Republican administration is entirely satisfied with the work- 
ing of the new tariff law passed at the last session by a Republican 
Congress, and made an issue 15 the Democrats in the recent elec- 
tion, It was learned at the White House yesterday after the Cabinet 
meeting, at which the principal subject of discussion was foreign 
trade and exchange. 

Mr. Chairman, one can always learn something from the 
great organ of the administration after a Cabinet meeting, and 
you can often find, Mr. Chairman, a new idea as to what really 
was in issue in the last campaign. I think I am the only 
statesman in captivity who has not suggested what was the 
issue settled in the last campaign. Each man has a different 
idea about it. But listen, Mr. Chairman, to these words of 
wisdom from Sir Harry, the officially recognized spokesman of 
the Republican Party on the subject of the new profiteers’ 
tariff. Do not forget this significant statement. I read: 

Under the new revenue act both imports and exports haye been in- 
creased and are steadily increasing, it was said, both in money values and 
in quantity. Imports and exports are becoming more evenly balanced. 
This is the result of foreign countries paying more in goods than in 
money, which is helping to bring about a stabilization of foreign ex- 
change and a balance of the world's gold supply. 

Mr. Chairman, never had I expected a Republican to urge as 
a boon an increase in quantity of imports of foreign goods, as 
does Sir Harry in the article just read; but I say, evidently 
following the method of the celebrated Doctor Coué—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more, because there is more of it and 
I want to be fair to Sir Harry. I am an admirer of his, and I 
do not want anyone to mistake this as a criticism. I think he 
is a past master. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, there are other suggestions 
offered, but do not forget that he said that one result of this 
profiteers’ tariff is that there are more goods coming over from 
Europe than before the bill went into effect and that that is a 
beneficent thing. It is actually “helping restore the trade 
balance of the world,” you will see if you read the whole 
article. He wants to throw out some other suggestions, as I 
say, following the Coué method of suggestion, that there are 
other beneficent things that flow from this wonderful tariff act, 
and he is talking about the other things that are contributing 
to the stabilization of American foreign trade, and, of course, 
this is but an enunciation of the achieyements of the adminis- 
tration, circling and grouping around that major achievement, 
the enactment of this wonderful tariff law. Following the 
Coué method of suggestion, he says: 


18 of these is the activities of wealthy Americans who travel much 
abroad. 


I did not know until I read Sir Harry that this administra- 
tion had as a fixed policy encouraged rich Americans to travel 
abroad so as to help restore the parity of gold. He refers to 
“the parity” a little later on in his announcement of these 
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wonderful achievements. I presume that there is the sugges- 
tion that under this beneficent tariff law there will be more 
wealthy Americans protected receiving the benefits of this 
wonderful law, and, there being more of them, there will be 
more of them to travel abroad and spend their money and 
thereby restore the balance, and that that will be an untold 
blessing to the toiling millions of American people, especially 
the laboring men, in whose behalf it was claimed this wonder- 
ful profiteers’ tariff law was enacted. But, of course, any dis- 
sertation at this time would be a little bit “off” if it did not 
include the guiding genius of this administration, the good 
genius of this administration and the evil genius of the Wilson 
administration, Sir Herbert Hoover, so the article goes on— 

Mr. Hoover reported, it is said, that arguments that the high duties 
f the new tariff would strangle imports so as to make it impossible 

for foreign countries to buy from America were controverted effectually 

the facts. He held that the Invisible exchange more than anything 
— a made up the difference and that prosperity at home, helped by a 
protective but proper tariff, brings a reflex action in foreign trade. 

Get that, my friends, and do not forget it, because Sir Her- 
bert said it, and it must be true. He is another oracle of this 
administration. I have not time to read all of the article, but 
I want to read his suggestion about gold. I contend that Sir 
Harry is following the Coué method: 

European countries will be increased as their 
3 n pad as they produce goods which can be 
sold in this country. 

Oh, tell it not in Gath, Mr. Chairman, and whisper it not in 
the streets of Ascalon. The logic of that is that the prime 
object of this protective tariff law is to make wider the Ameri- 
can market for foreign goods! A wonderful defense of this 
new tariff bill, a wonderful justification of its workings in one 
short month’s time! But listen: 

“The gold movement is now at or near a parity, Settlements have 
been made for several months without shipments of gold to America, 
even in the settlement of interest on the foreign debt. 

Now, listen to this. This is the wisest thing, and he saved 
it for the last: 

Government economists feel that depreciation of foreign currencies 
will cease as soon as they begin to recover gold. As their currencies 
increase their buying power will increase. In addition, the more 
rapidly Europe produces or can pay in goods the less will be the neces- 
sity for Europe to send gold. 

Oh, wonderful discovery! Nobody else had ever thought 
fhat a recovery of gold by these foreign countries was neces- 
sary to restore the international value of their currency and 
its purchasing power in foreign trade. But Sir Harry, the 
chief spokesman of this administration, offers as one defense 
and justification of this tariff bill the wonderful discovery, he 
thinks, that as long as these foreign nations get hold of the 
gold that we have cornered they will put it back of their cur- 
rency, and their currency will increase in value. Then fol- 
lows the logical conclusion that people should rise up and 

thank the Republican Party for this wonderful thing, this 
wonderful profiteers’ tariff bill! [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired, 

‘Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, referring to what I men- 
tioned a few moments ago concerning the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey], I have now in hand 
the act in question, and knowing that the gentleman will be 
interested I will give the reference. In the appropriation act 

. for the Indian Service for 1898, carried in Thirtieth Statutes, 
page 79, was this declaration: 

And it is hereby declared to be the settled policy of the Government 
to hereafter make no appropriations whatever for education in any 
sectarian school. 

Supplementing that, the gentleman will be further interested 
in a decision of the Supreme Court, volume 210, page 79, in the 
case of Quick Bear against Leupp, on page 50 of the volume, 
and on page 79 is this paragraph! 

Since 1899 pope moneys are appropriated under the heading “ Su 
port of schools,” “for the support of Indian and industrial schools 
and for other educational purposes,” without saying anything about 
sectarian schools. This was not needed, as the effect of the legisla- 
tion was to make subsequent appropriations for education mean that 
ae schools were excluded. in sharing in them, unless otherwise 
proy 1 

The gentleman now has the references, and can read them at 
greater length if he desires. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The commissioner’s report 
states that 6,300 people were educated in mission schools. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes. That is already in the Recorp, and I 
have made a statement in the Recorp as to the circumstances 

under which that was done, 
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How much was appropriated 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. 
for this education? 

Mr. CRAMTON. One hundred and sixty-three thousand dol- 
lars. I did not bring this up to renew the discussion, but be- 
cause I knew that gentlemen interested in this problem would 
be interested in the citation. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Well, $300,000 would scarcely 
suffice to educate that many. 

Mr. CARTER. There was $186,000 spent in the last fiscal 
year for contract schools, mission schools. The gentleman 
stated that some 6,000 Indian pupils were cared for in mission 
schools. That is true, but all but about 1,500 or 2,000 of those 
were cared for without expense to the Government, as I am 
advised by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Government 
has no connection with those schools. Not all the expenses of 
those placed in these schools by the bureau are paid from these 
appropriations. A part of the expense of those over whom the 
Government does have supervision is borne by institutions that 
have no connection with the Government, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In the boarding schools what 
amount is allowed for each Indian? 

Mr. CARTER. In the contract it is usually the lowest possi- 
ble per capita. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I believe it takes about $100. 

Mr. CARTER. No; usually about $160 or $170, or something 
like that. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, when a court, in rendering 
a decision, uses language that is unnecessary in reaching the 
decision, that language is designated as “dicta” or “ obiter 
dicta.” & declaration of policy on an appropriation bill for a 
certain year, so far as subsequent years are concerned, is in 
the nature of dicta. 

Now, this declaration of policy that was in the appropriation 
bill in 1898 is shown by the report of the Indian Commissioner, 


|as read into the Recorp by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


[Mr. KELLY], not to have been followed. You can not escape 
the fact, because the report shows that there are over 6,000 
Indian children, which is 10 per cent of them, in mission 
schools, and mission schools are sectarian schools, 

Mr. CRAMTON, And if the gentleman had just listened to 
the statement of the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer], 
he would know that three-fourths of those are not educated at 
Government expense. : 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, I caught the statement of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, and it was correct, because he knows 
enough about the Indian situation to be able, whenever he 
makes a statement, to make a statement that you can rely 
upon. His statement was that of those 6,000 Indian children 
only about 1,500 are in schools that require the Government 
to pay part or all of their tuition, as I understand it. 

Mr. CARTER. No; between 1,500 and 2,000 are being par- 
tially paid for by the Government, but the remainder are at no 
expense to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; that proportion only are partially paid 
for by the Government and the remainder are not at any ex- 
pense to the Government. But that does not change the situa- 
tion that over 6,000 Indian children are in sectarian schools 
just the same. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And paid for by their own money, 

Mr. BLANTON, Let us forget the payment. Let us forget 
about the money part of it. The whele contention is that these 
6,000 Indian children are wards of the Government and that 
they should be in Government schools, and they should not be 
in sectarian schools as they now are, regardless of who pays 
the expense. 

It does not make amy difference whether we have to pay for 
them or not. I take it there are some religious denominations 
that will gladly take the Indian children into their own schools 
and educate them if we would let them and would imbue them 
with their own doctrines if we would let them, and that is 
why we must not let them. They are our wards and we should 
educate them in Government schools and not in any particular 
kind of religious doctrine to the exclusion of all others. So 
after all this declaration of policy expressed in 1898 has not 
been carried out, and the position taken by my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi, Doctor Lowrey, who by the way used 
to be at the head of one of our splendid educational institutions 
in the State of Texas, and we miss him there and we are sorry. 
Mississippi has taken him from us, is eminently correct. I 
think he was right in his position. I think that his amend- 
ment ought to have been adopted because if it were right for 
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the Congress in 1898 by way of dictum to place in the appro- 
priation bill a declaration of policy, why is it not right now, 
where that policy has been disregarded by the Indian Bureau 
to the extent of 10 per cent of the Indian children? Why is 
it not right now to adopt the amendment of my distinguished 
friend from Mississippi and renew the declaration of policy 
and thus tell the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that when 
this Congress outlines a definite policy that the commissioner 
must follow it to the extent of 100 per cent and not violate it 
by placing 10 per cent of these Indian children in sectarian 
Schools 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, as the chairman of the sub- 
committee rather addressed his remarks to me I ask for a few 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. LOWREY. I knew both the discussion in Congress to 
which the gentleman refers and this declared program. I 
remember well, and I was by no means in politics at the time, 
when that discussion was on in Congress, and that declaration 
of policy; and I have more than once been referred to this 
Supreme Court decision. I am frank to say that my resolu- 
tion was introduced because in my opinion the policies therein 
declared have been disregarded in the administration of In- 
dian affairs; perhaps not the letter of the policy, but cer- 
tainly the spirit of the act and the spirit of the American Con- 
stitution and American principles; and therefore I believed that 
in connection with this bill, and do yet believe that in con- 
nection with this bill, there ought to have been a declaration 
to the American public, an assurance that the policies would 

not be wholly disregarded. Now, I fully appreciate the fact 
of these being tribal funds that are thus used. I wanted to 
put into my amendment permission to the Indian to use his 
tribal funds, or at least that his right should not be interfered 
with to use his funds to educate his children in the school of 
his choice, if he preferred a denominational school. But I did 
not, and I regret I did not get from this House a definite 
declaration of its policy in this matter. I believe the coun- 
try wants this and will continue to demand that the American 
ideals of Government shall not be disregarded in the adminis- 
tration of educational work in connection with Indian affairs. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in 8-point type 
a speech that I delivered when the bill was under consideration 
last February. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arizona as indicated? 

There was no objection, 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

‘Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recoxrp, I insert a speech delivered 
by myself last February on the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill, which was under consideration at that time: 
(BoP repenta Nea, Hriday, Webvuaty 10; 1922, when’ the House is 

Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union had under 

consideration the bill (H. R. 10829) making appropriations for the 

Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923.] 

Mr. Hayprn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, since this bill 
carries the appropriations for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Indian field service, I take this occasion to make some ob- 
servations in regard to the Indian problem. That problem, to 
my mind, is principally one of salvage—to make the best we 
can out of the lives of the Indians who remain in the United 
States to-day—and its ultimate solution must be sought in 
developing among them an independent and self-sustaining 
citizenship. 

The oldest and the easiest way to solve the Indian problem 
was to kill the Indian, a very simple and a very satisfactory 
solution, so far as the white people were concerned. That was 
the method adopted by my ancestors in New England and by 
yours in other parts of America. Later the policy was changed 
to one of driving the Indians out of parts of the country that 
white settlers desired. Thousands of Indians who originally 
lived in Georgia and Alabama, in Ohio and Kentucky, in Michi- 
gan and Illinois, and other sections of the eastern United States 
were moved west of the Mississippi River. As civilization and 
settlement passed on to the West, the reservation system was 
adopted, and the Indians were gathered together on tracts of 
land taken out of the public domain and set aside for their use. 

It would be both vain and ‘useless to consume time condemn- 
ing or praising our ancestors for what they did to or for the 
Indians. What they did, they did, and the results lie before us. 
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I 
One siđe of the picture does not give us warrant to boast that 
justice and fair dealing have characterized the treatment that 
the people who first inhabited this country have received from 
the American Government. 

The other side of the picture is much brighter. It shows tens 
of thousands of men, women, and children of Indian blood 
who in every way are so much in advance of their own grand- 
fathers that their progress can only be characterized as as- 
tounding. In the same community there will be found men 
who haye fought, killed, and scalped their enemies dwelling 
with their children and grandchildren, who live, act, and dress 
as their white neighbors do. Old warriors who, with painted 
faces and tactics of barbarians, fought the United States 
soldiers can be seen daily carrying their children's children to 
public schools in wagons, 

I can remember as a small boy a tribe of Indians living near 
where I was born who went about clad in little more than a 
breechclout—naked, good-natured, friendly savages, ‘To-day 
most of the members of the Pima tribe can speak English, have 
fairly comfortable homes, a number of them own automobiles, 
and practically all of them make as good use of the land that 
they have and the water supplied to them for irrigation as their 
white nelghbors—a marvelous change within the last 40 years, 

Millions of acres which but a few years ago were prairies 
ranged by buffalo hunters to-day are fertile farms cultivated 
by the sons and grandsons of these same Indians. Thousands 
of Indian children are attending schools maintained for them 
by the Government. Indian medicine men have been displaced 
in most tribes by white doctors with hospitals to which Indian 
patients are taken. Where once there was war between the red 
and white men, to-day there is more than peace—there is being 
2 established the friendly communion of neighbor- 

ness. 

Indians are bank presidents, judges, public officials, lawyers, 
teachers, doctors, actors, storekeepers, manufacturers, clerks, 
salesmen, trained nurses, artists, authors; in short, they are 
successfully making their way in all the commercial and profes- 
sional branches. The real blanket Indians are the old full- 
bloods, too set in their ways to change. In another generation 
or two they will have become but a memory if a proper policy 
of education is pursued. 

The march of progress has entirely wiped out of existence a 
number of tribes, but has carried forward other tribes on the 
road to civilization. The white men, first the conquerors and 
then guardians of the Indians, took to them whisky and rum, 
the greatest curses ever brought to a primitive people. They 
introduced diseases which carried away thousands of natives, 
but they have also given to the Indians schoolhouses, hospitals, 
modern farm machinery, better cattle, and many creature com- 
forts of which the original Americans were totally ignorant. 
The balance is therefore not wholly against the white man, as 
many would have us believe. 

The American public, as a whole, knows but little of Indians 
and its interest in them is less than its knowledge of them. To 
most white men and women the American Indian falls into two 
classes: Indians who are dissolute paupers and beggars, the 
recipients of Government rations and money which at once goes 
for drink, and Indians who are wealthy beyond dreams of 
avarice through their possession of oil fields, cattle, or timber. 
About all the average person knows of Indians is that they are 
something or other which the Government, in some way or 
other, is trying to do something or other for, x 

I should hesitate to risk asking the Members of this House 
the question, “ What do you really know about the American 
Indians?” I should not like to disclose their lack of knowledge 
about the Government’s wards, which can be sensed by anyone 
at all familiar with Indians who reads the debates in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on bills affecting the red men of our country. 
This kind of ignorance is responsible for much of the criticism, 
eyen abuse, which comes from many good people who think 
Uncle Sam is mistreating, enslaving, debasing, pauperizing, and 
otherwise wronging his Indian nephews and nieces. It also is 
at the bottom of many of the complaints from well-meaning 
people who think the Government is doing altogether too much 
for the Indians. 

The Government departments haying to do with Indians pub- 
lish but little about them. The Bureau of Ethnology has issued 
an excellent series of bulletins, many of them beautifully illus- 
trated, but they are technical in their nature. The trouble with 
the ethnologist is that he wants to keep the Indian in his old 
state; he is interested in describing the ancient tribal customs 
and is not concerned about modern conditions. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs issues an annual report con- 
taining a vast amount of information about the Indians as they 
are to-day and of the Government’s relations with them and 
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of its activities in their behalf. But it is a Government re- 
port—concise, statistical, and formal. z 

Many writers have published books and articles about the 
Indians, some of them intensely interesting and most valuable 
in an educational way. But nowhere can there be found a 
comprehensive presentation of the conditions, welfare, progress, 
and modern life of the American Indians. No one has brought 
together in a readable, easily understandable form all the data 
touching the present-day Indians and their affairs. 

I have no intention of attempting such a task, but I have 
gathered some information which may serve to shed a little 
light upon this question. I can presume to speak upon it 
after 10 years’ service on the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
also on account of the personal contact that I have had with 
the Indians of my State, where they comprise a material ele- 
ment in our population, there being more than 40,000 of them 
in Arizona, more full-blood Indians than in any other State in 
the Union, 

THE INDIAN SERVICB, 

Living in communities or scattered over wide areas in 24 
States are thousands of men, women, and children who are 
wards of the Government. They are American Indians who by 
an act of Congress have been placed in charge of the Secretary 
of the Interior. By authority of law he delegates the admin- 
istration of his guardianship activities to a commissioner who 
is the executive head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. This 
branch of Government service is divided into two coordinating 
departments—the Indian Office in Washington and the Indian 
field service, which is composed of about 130 units known as 
agencies, reservations, nonreservation schools, hospitals, sani- 
tariums for tubercular patients, and warehouses, 

In the Indian Office in Washington are divisions or sections 
which have to do with the education, health, agriculture, in- 
dustries, finances, irrigation projects, welfare, probate matters, 
forests, lands, and live stock of the Indians and their legal and 
social relations with their white neighbors. There is scarcely 
an activity of human endeavor that does not come within the 
scope of everyday work and administration of the Indian Bu- 
reau. It is a unique department of the Government; there is 
nothing else like it. 

The Indian Service began under the War Department in 1789, 
and was later transferred to the Department of the Interior. 
Any Commissioner of Indian Affairs has my sympathy. He has 
a most perplexing and unappreciated job. He stands in the 
relation of father to the biggest family in the world, for he has 
direct, almost personal, supervision over the affairs of more than 
200,000 men, women, and children who are spread over 24 States, 
who are members of more than 100 different tribes, whose habi- 
tations range from the Everglades of Florida to the mountains 
of Montana, from the northern timber belt to the deserts in 
the Southwest, from the rich prairies of the Middle West to 
the highly developed irrigation areas of the Pacific coast. Every 
reservation and every Indian on a reservation presents a 
problem. 

Each day in the routine of his work the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs must be something of an executive, an adminis- 
trator, a business man, a school-teacher, a doctor, a lawyer, a 
banker, a farmer, a stock raiser, a forester, a miner, an oil man, 
an expert accountant, a missionary, a mentor, and a friend of 
man. The property of the Indians under his supervision has an 
aggregate value close to a billion dollars, and this property be- 
longs to a people which is emerging from a condition of primi- 
tive barbarism. The Indians to-day represent every degree of 
civilization, ranging all the way from almost pagan savagery to 
men and women of refinement and culture. 

To carry on the multitudinous activities of the Indian Service 
there are 5,502 employees, with a total pay roll of $4,493,041, an 
average salary of $817 a year. The Washington Indian Office 
has 256 employees, exclusive of the commissioner and assistant 
commissioner, with an annual pay roll of $340,750, or an aver- 
age salary of $1,331. The superintendents, principals, teachers, 
and other employees in the school service number 2,443, with a 
pay roll of $1,742,498, an average salary of $713. The total 
personnel of the reservation and agencies number 2,394, having 
a pay roll of $1,796,205, making an average salary of $750 a 
year. The balance of the employees, including the field and 
investigation sections, irrigation service, allotment service, pro- 
bate lawyers, experts, and warehouse force number 409, having 
a pay roll of $613,588, an average salary of $1,500. 

It will be noted that the average salary of the employees in 
the entire Indian Service is but $817 a year, and this does not 
include the salary of the commissioner and assistant commis- 
sioner, which are but $5,000 and $3,500, respectively. I am 
reliably informed that the pay of the Indian Service employees 


averages lower than the pay of employees in any other Govern- 
ment department. 

A proper salary reclassification bill, when finally enacted into 
law, should materially improve this situation, which admittedly 
needs improvement. 

Mr. AnEN TZ. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the Lehi- 
bach classification bill does not contemplate taking care of those 
outside of the District of Columbia. The largest number of 
employees in the Indian Service are out of the District of 
Columbia. Something should be done for the men and women 
in this service. 

Mr. Haypen. That bill lays down the principle of equal pay 
for equal service. i 

Mr. ARENTZ. If that should be consummated, it would be a 


good thing, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Haypren. With pleasure. ‘ 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What does the gentleman mean by 
equal service, equal pay? How would you apply the principle? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If one person be employed as a teacher under 
the Bureau of Education in Alaska, for example. doing a certain 
grade of work, and another person were doing the same work in 
the Indian Service in Arizona, I should say that the same pay 
should be given for the same service. e 

Mr. Anvrews of Nebraska. Take three concrete cases. Here 
is an appointment.clerk receiving 84, f ) a year for handling a 
roll of 19,000 people. Here is another appointment clerk han- 
dling a roll of 67,000 people and another one handling a roll 
of 1,500 people. Like service, like pay. How are you going to 
distribute the salaries? 

Mr. Haypen. The very statement of the case which the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has made indicates that one of those 
men is doing much more work than either of the others, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I should like to carry that on 
in connection with the customs service, where you have, for 
instance, 50 people employed as liquidating clerks, some of them 
younger, some of them older, some of them inexperienced, rela- 
tively, some of them well trained. They are all liquidating 
clerks. Like service, like pay. Will you make the younger, 
the inexperienced, equal in salary with the man who is older 
and who has experience? 

Mr. Haypben. Certainly I should not. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How would the gentleman apply 
the rule? * 

Mr. Hayven. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman again states a 
case that answers itself. But to return to my subject. Com- 
plaint has been frequently made about not only the inefficiency 
but the narrow-mindedness of Indian Service employees. But 
why should any broad-gauge, energetic, and efficient man or 
woman stay in a service where the pay is so poor and the 
opportunities for advancement so limited? The only reason 
that there are not more drones and incompetents is that a con- 
siderable number, after entering upon this work and realizing 
its importance, have become imbued with a sincere desire to be 
helpful to the Indians. The earnestness of some of them even 
makes them fanatical, so that they honestly believe that in 
every dispute the Indian is always right and the white man 
always wrong, regardless of the merits of the controversy. It 
is only to this missionary spirit, however, that I can attribute 
the continued presence in the Indian Service of men and women 
of my acquaintance who I am sure could readily obtain a larger 
material reward for their time and efforts in other occupations. 

THE INDIAN POPULATION. 


The number of Indians in the United States is not exactly 
known. The United States census for 1920 gives a total of 
242,959 as the Indian population in the United States, exclusive 
of Alaska; the 1910 census gave a population of 265,688, which 
would indicate a decrease of 22,724 Indians. But this decrease, 
as explained by the Census Bureau, is due to the fact that in 
the 1920 census the enumerators did not include as Indians a 
number of persons of Indian blood who were so much more 
white than Indian that they were enumerated as white people, 

The 1921 annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs shows a total Indian population of the United States, ex- 
clusive of Alaska, as of June 80, 1921, of 340,838. This total 
includes 2,582 white persons who married into the Five Civilized 
Tribes—the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws, and 
Choctaws—of Oklahoma and 23,405 freedmen who are the de- 
scendants of the negro slaves brought Into Indian Territory by 
the Five Tribes when they were removed from their eastern 
and southern homes. 

jliminating the intermarried white and freedmen, the report 
of the Indian Commissioner would indicate that there are 
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814,850 Indians in the United States. Of this number, 23,735 | Indians who, having recelved patents in fee to their allotments, 


are persons of Indian blood who are not under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, leaving a total of 291,116 as 
representing the men, women, and children of Indian blood who 
are on tribal rolls or are under the supervision and care of 
the United States Indian Service. 

An analysis of the statistics carried in the 1921 annual report 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shows that of the 291,116 
Indians who are under the supervision in varying degrees of 
the Government 165,031 are full bloods, 46,181 are mixed bloods 
with a larger proportion of Indian blood in their veins, and 
79,904 are of one-half or less Indian blood. 

There is an apparent difference of 48,157 between the 1920 
United States census and the 1921 report of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, as respects Indian population in the United 
States. The greater part of this difference comes in Oklahoma. 
The census population of the Oklahoma Indians is given as 
55,949. The Bureau of Indian Affairs figures are 93,494, show- 
ing a difference of 37,545. A large part of this difference is 
accounted for in the explanation given by the Census Bureau 
and the further fact that the population figure of the Five 
Tribes, as shown in the commissioner's report, is not a census 
total but is the original net enroliment which must be main- 
tained as a basis for determining land ownership and heirship. 

There is also a difference of 10,530 between the Indian Service 
and the census figures in Arizona, which, I think, can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the census enumeraters were so poorly 
paid in 1920 that they could not afford to travel long distances 
over the reservations and make an accurate enumeration, with 
the result that a large number of Indians in my State were not 
counted. 

The following tables gives the figures of Indian population in 
the different States: 
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In 22 States all of the Indians are on reservations, or are 
attached to reservations, or are scattered Indians who are under 
the care of an agent. In 2 States part of the Indians are under 
Federal supervision and part are not, and in 24 States and 
the District of Columbia there are no reservations or agencies. 
This general statement must be modified by another statement 
to the effect that in the 22 States referred to there are many 


are full citizens and no longer are under Federal supervision. 
Many of them, however, having an interest in undivided tribal 
property, or being heirs of deceased tribesmen, are under the 
so- called supervision of the Indian Bureau, which in their cases 
is acting as trustee or administrator of an estate, 

At the close of each fiscal year the agents and superintendents 
of the Indian field service report to the Washington office the 
number of Indians who are on the rolls of agencies or reser- 
vations; of Indians who live off reservations but are, in some 
degree, under the care and supervision of agents and of others 
who, in some respect, are related to the Government in its ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs. - 

The simple fact that an Indian may be carried on a tribal 
roll does not necessarily imply that he or she is a Government 
ward and under Federal supervision. Thousands of Indians 
who have become full citizens by receiving patents in fee to 
their property and all their funds, Indians who are free as any 
Member of this Congress, have their names on tribal rolls, 

This apparent anomaly is easily explained by the fiduciary 
functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which, besides being 
an administrative bureau, is a large probate institution with 
tens of thousands of clients. It also is a big title and trust 
organization, acting as trustee and agent for tens of thousands 
of men, women, and children who happen to have Indian blood 
in their veins. 

The tribal roll is the basis, the beginning, of title to Indian 
property; it is the official record to which heirs must go to 
prove heirship; it is necessary to keep up the tribal rolls for 
the determination of heirs, the disposition of probated property, 
and for the sale and lease of millions of acres of Indian-owned 
land. So long as there is tribal property in the form of land 
or money, or both, so long will tribal rolls be maintained, for 
every member of the tribe or the heir of a member has an in- 
terest in tribal property, even though he or she is a full-fledged 
citizen, and the unrestricted owner of an allotment with a pat- 
ent in fee for the allotted land. 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS. 


An Indian reservation can be described as à tract of land set 
apart for the exclusive occupancy and use of Indians. This was 
the case in the beginning, but as white settlers moved into the 
Indian country reservations were opened for settlement. That 
is, the surplus tribal lands were sold, the proceeds deposited 
to the credit of the tribe in the United States Treasury, and 
held for disposition in the discretion of Congress. Such reser- 
vations are known as diminished reservations. 

Some reservations were instituted through treaties; others by 
agreements ratified by Congress which had the effect of 
treaties; others were formed by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent; and still others by purchase authorized by Congress. 
Practically all the Indian reservations in Arizona were created 
by Executive orders setting apart areas of the public domain 
for the use of the Indians. 

There are over 200 tracts of land in the United States which 
fall within the reservation class. Some are tiny California 
rancherias of but few acres each, for a dozen or less families; 
others cover areas of millions of acres, such as the Navajo Res- 
ervation in northeastern Arizona and northwestern New Merx- 
ico, with an area exceeding 8,000,000 acres, which is larger than 
some States in the Union. 

Considerably less than a hundred reservations have resident 
superintendents, whose business is to look after the affairs of 
the Indians on their several reserves. The $1 mission reserva- 
tions, or rancherias, for example, are grouped into two jurisdic- 
tions, each with an agent. In New Mexico the 19 pueblos are 
divided into two groups, each with its agent. None of the New 
York reserves have a resident superintendent, but are under the 
rather theoretical supervision of an agent. There are some 
reservations which are such in name only, such as the Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Chickasaw, Creek, and Seminole reserves in Okla- 
homa, for they have been allotted, most of the allotments have 
been sold, and it is impossible in passing through them to dis- 
tinguish Indian from white land. 

A typical Indian reservation is in charge of a superintendent, 
who is a pocket edition of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
in that he is face to face with almost all of the perplexing prob- 
lems which confront the commissioner. His is a many-sided job. 
In the first place, he is held strictly accountable to the Govern- 
ment for all Government property, such as the agency and 
School plants, tools, implements, material, supplies, and cash. 
He also is accountable for all Indian property and money held 
in trust by him for the Indians. He is responsible to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs for the maintenance of law and 
order on the reservation. He is a special disbursing officer, 
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and under bond, the premium of which he has to pay out of his 
meager salary. : 

The superintendent of an Indian reservation rests on no bed 
of roses. On one side of him is the Government, with its de- 
mand of 100 per cent accountability; on the other side are a 
score or more of employees living in an isolated community 
whose very isolation tends to develop petty jealousies and fac- 
tional cliques; hundreds of Indians, each with his problem, de- 
mand, complaint, and request. He is subjected to frequent in- 
spections and check-ups and at any time he is apt to have 
charges preferred against him by disgruntled employees, dis- 
satisfied Indians, or white men who assert that they have not 
been treated fairly by him. These charges, if of sufficient im- 
portance, are investigated by the Indian Office and action taken 
when necessary. 

If there is a boarding school on the reservation the superin- 
tendent has the task of feeding, clothing, doctoring, amusing, 
and educating a hundred or more young Indians fresh from 
the soil, many of whom, perhaps, can not speak English. He 
may have a hospital to look after, a large agency farm and 
herd, a Government .sawmill, flour mill, machine shop, and 
other industrial plants. 

If his Indians are allotted he must attend to leasing their 
allotments, if they are not farmed by the allottees. He sells 
their lands and must attend to the estates of deceased Indians, 
If the tribe owns timberlands whose timber is sold he must see 
to it that the white lumberman pays for the timber he cuts. 
This requires a close inspection of logging operations to see that 
every log is measured, that the trees are cut according to the 
contract and the regulations. If there are irrigable lands under 
ditch he must be an irrigation engineer as well. 

And with all these duties he is required to encourage the 
Indians to farm their lands, raise live stock, cut hay, make 
gardens, prepare for the winter, to send their children to school, 
to improve their living conditions, and, in short, to get ready 
to take their places as full-fledged citizens when the time arrives 
for that consummation of the Government’s purpose. 

Mr. Hupspers. Will it disturb my friend if I ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Certainly not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In recent years they have been purchasing 
cattle for the Indians on these reservations; has that been a 
success? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It might be called a financial success so far as 
the operation itself is concerned. The Indian Service has taken 
over from the persons who leased the grazing land on the reser- 
vations their grazing rights and supplied tribal herds. But no 
more meat has been produced on the range than before. The 
herds are usually managed by some white man employed to 
supervise the business. The profits have ‘been deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Indians. The tribe receives this 
profit instead of the money formerly obtained by leasing the 
grazing land. 

Mr. Hupsrrere. Then the Indian does not handle the cattle, 
neither in building up the herd or in grading them? 

Mr. Hayen. Usually all the work has been done under the 
supervision of a white man. I can not see that the Indian has 
been greatly benefited by that policy. At one time as much 
as $600,000 was annually appropriated to furnish tribal herds 
to the Indians, but that amount was gradually reduced until 
now practically no money is expended for that purpose. 

Of course, it is better to spend money in buying live stock 
for the Indians, even if the cattle are not turned over to the 
individual Indians but remain the property of the tribe, than 
it is to issue rations to them. In some cases the increase from 
the tribal herds have been issued in lieu of rations. 

I might say with respect to the establishment of the ration 
system that there was a good reason for it. President Grant 
during his administration sent out a commission composed 
of a number of Army officers to make a study of the Indian 
problem. They went over the various reservations, and on 
concluding their work figured up the cost of the maintenance 
of the Military Establishment in ‘the Indian country and di- 
vided that amount by the number of Indians killed. It was dis- 
covered that over a period of years it had cost more than a 
million dollars to kill an Indian. The commission determined 
as a matter of business that it was better to feed the Indian 
than to kill him. That was the reason for the establishment of 
the ration system. I realize that it has pauperized many In- 
dians and made them dependent on the Government, but its 
original adoption was a saving to the Government in dollars and 
cents. 

Mr. Lazaro. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hayven. I yield to my friend from Louisiana. 


Mr. Lazaro. Would the gentleman tell us something about the 
educational system under this bureau? Is it practical; has it 
accomplished ‘anything? 

Mr. Haypen. I am glad to answer the gentleman’s questions. 

Perhaps there is no better illustration of the inescapable com- 
plexities and unavoidable difficulties constantly confronting the 
Government in its efforts to help the Indian people along the 
road to self-sustaining citizenship than is furnished by the In- 
dian Service school system. The Indian day schools, reservation 
boarding schools, and nonreservation boarding schools last year 
had a total enrollment of 23,847 pupils. -A Jarge proportion of 
these Indian school children could not speak English when they 
entered school. They came from homes where the parents knew 
little, if any, English. 

A large number of these non-English-speaking pupils were 
young men and women 18 to 20 years old, who sat in classes 
with little children under 9 years of age. Most of this class of 
older pupils were in the day schools, of which there are 167, but 
many of them, because of unavoidable circumstances, were 
taken into the reservation boarding schools where, it is sup- 
posed, only children who have gone through the day schools can 
enter, 

In the large nonreservation schools the children of tribes 
which ‘are traditional enemies to each other are brought to- 
gether. In these nonreservation schools the entire Indian prob- 
lem of the Government is localized. In one such school, for 
instance, will be found children from 30 to 40 tribes differing 
widely in their racial characteristics, their home environments, 
their tribal customs, their prejudices and traditions, in apti- 
tude and intelligence, and in their capacity for education. 

The Indian day schools are scattered over reservations, tak- 
ing the place, in their communities, of :public schools. Some 
of them are so remote from any white center of population that 
practically they are isolated for months of the year. The day- 
school teachers are not only teachers but they also act as sub- 
agents, looking after the health and general welfare of the 
Indian families in their neighborhood. 

I have always believed that these little Indian day schools, 
outposts on the frontier of civilization, are the most potent 
agencies the Government has to help the Indians emerge from 
their condition of ignorance and superstition and give them a 
start on the road of progress. These underpaid, isolated, and 
almost forgotten day-school teachers never have received the 
recognition by the Government which is their due. I am in- 
formed that the Indian Service has the utmost difficulty in 
securing men and women to fill these modest but all-important 
positions, 

Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. Will'the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Haypen. I yield. 

Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi. I notice the committee has ap- 
propriated or reported in this bill an appropriation of $44,000 
for an Indian school in Mississippi and for a number of things 
in connection therewith. It provides the position of a doctor 
and a matron. How are those employees selected? 

Mr. Haypen. Through civil service. There is practically 
nobody in the Indian Service who does not have a civil-service 
status, except the commissioner and the assistant commissioner. 

Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi. Now, in selecting the matron, 
what qualifications does she have to possess? 

Mr. Haypen. I am not familiar with the regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission governing such positions, but there 
are certain qualifications specified in an examination which 
they must take. 

Mr. Jonnson of Mississippi. Does the matron have to take 
the civil-service examination? 

Mr. Haypen. Every such position is under civil service. 

Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. The doctor also? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. May I ask you, Do these people 
have to reside on the reservation? 

Mr. HaypEeN. They may take an examination in any part of 
the United States, and being appointed, are sent for service 
wherever the Indian Bureau directs. 

Mr. Jounson of Mississippi. They are required to remain on 
the reservation? 

Mr. Hayven. And actually do. But I was speaking of the 
Indian day schools. The American people first became edu- 
cated in the “little log schoolhouse,” where the children at- 
tended, but lived at home. When they returned from school at 
night they told their fathers and mothers what they had been 
doing, and the whole family became interested in education. 
In most cases I think that it is a mistake to take young Indian 


| children away from the reservations to school. By a hothouse 
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process great improvement is apparently made in the nonreser- 
vation Indian boarding schools, but when the pupils return 
home they often go back to the blanket. 

Mr. Surra of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Gladly. 

Mr. Surrg of Idaho. I am in thorough accord with the atti- 
tude of the gentleman from Arizona in reference to boarding 
schools being on the reservation. Will the gentleman kindly 
indicate what progress has been made in the plan to abandon 
these institutions which are scattered all over the country—as, 
for instance, those at Hampton, Va., and Carlisle, Pa—and cen- 
tralizing these activities in schools on the Indian reservations? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No money is now being appropriated for Hamp- 
ton Institute, and about three years ago the Indian school at 
Carlisle, Pa., was abolished. Some of the other nonreserva- 
tion boarding schools have been closed, one or two of the 
smaller ones. 

I am sure that the gentleman will find that the Indian Bureau 
is now of the opinion that greater stress should be placed 
upon the Indian day schools wherever they can be established. 
Where additional boarding schools are necessary, they should 
be located on the reservations as near as possible to the fathers 
and mothers of the Indian children. It would be poor economy, 
however, to at this time abandon a number of the large non- 
reservation boarding schools which, although not properly 
located, nevertheless represent an investment of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, which can be utilized with some 
measure of success in educating the Indians. 


Mr. Wars. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hayprn. Certainly. 

Mr. Wals. Has the gentleman any statistics to show how 
many of these Indians exercise the right of citizenship and 
vote? 

Mr. Haypen. I have no information as to that. None of 
them vote in Arizona, but in a great many of the Stetes where 


their property has been given to them, in seyeralty the Indians 
exercise all the rights of citizenship. 

Mr. Wars. Then most of the competent Indians exercise 
the right of suffrage? 

Mr. Haypren. That is true. 

Mr. Netson. Will the gentleman state in reference to the 
grades how high they go in the grades? 

Mr. Hayven. Instruction in the ordinary day school on an 
Indian reservation extends to what is equivalent to about the 
sixth grade in the public schools. The Indian boarding schools 
in many cases educate small children through all the grades. 

But the nonreservation boarding school is usually an indus- 
trial school, where half the time is devoted to instruction in 
farming and learning trades. Great stress is being placed upon 
the industrial features, which is entirely proper. 

Mr. Saurs of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hayven. With pleasure. 

Ir. Saurs of Idaho. What is being done with reference to 
thé future of these Indian boys and girls who have been gradu- 
ated from the schools and colleges? 

Mr. Hayven. It works out in this way: When the first gen- 
eration of children have been taken away from the reservation 
and sent to a nonreservation boarding school and they go 
home and find that their fathers and mothers were never con- 
tented when they were gone, out of respect for their parents they 
are liable to lapse back into the tribal ways and customs. I talked 
with an Indian day-school teacher on the Navajo Reservation 
two years ago, who told me about 60 Navajo children that were 
sent to his school. Most of them came in like a lot of little 
wild burros, gathered together by the Indian police. They did 
not want to be there and had no idea of what it was all about. 
Among them were three children whose parents had been to an 
Indian school in their time, and he said that those three children 
by their conduct stood out above all the others. He said that 
their fathers and mothers had told them what the school was 
for and what they were expected to do, so they came willingly. 
He believed that it would take at least another generation to 
teach the fathers and mothers, forcibly in a degree in the first 
instance, to understand what education means. They tell their 
children, who are of the second generation, about it and the 
problem will be practically solved in the third generation. That 
will end the complaint that on the face of things a large amount 
of money has been expended on Indian schools with little ap- 
parent benefit, because in many instances the pupils go back to 
the old tribal ways on the Indian reservations. 

Mr. Smrra of Idaho. Does the gentleman know whether it is 
still the policy of the Indian Bureau to send Indian police to 
capture the children and to carry them perhaps a thousand 
miles to some Indian institution? 


Mr, Haypen. The Indian Service, so far as I know, has 
rarely adopted the policy of using force in securing pupils 
for these schools. Much persuasion is ordinarily used, accom- 
panied by a small measure of force. That is the only way to 
get the Indian children into the schools. 

Mr. Lazaro. What do they teach the Indian pupils at these 
boarding schools? Do they teach them manual arts? 

Mr, Haypen. Yes. The appropriations for reservation and 
nonreservation boarding schools are made on a basis of $225 
per pupil a year where the attendance exceeds 200, and $250 
where it is below 200. This per capita is appropriated to cover 
the entire expense of educating, lodging, and boarding a pupil 
for one school year. When the Indian appropriation bill was 
under consideration in the House last year a Member inquired 
how it was possible to lodge, feed, clothe, educate, and care 
for a child for one year for $225. The answer to that is that 
the children in a Government boarding school practically work 
their way through the school. As an illustration of this I will 
cite one of the largest nonreservation schools which last year 
had an average enrollment of over 800 Indian boys and girls, 
and in which, as in all nonreservation schools, industrial and 
domestic training is an essential part of the educational work. 
The girls are taught the domestic sciences, poultry raising, 
gardening, and nursing. Boys are taught all the mechanical 
arts, agriculture, dairying, raising live stock, and fruit growing. 

The girls make practically all of their own cloth'ng. A sew- 
ing teacher and two assistants, the only paid employees in the 
sewing room, with the help of the girls, not only make dresses, 
aprons, and other articles of female clothing, but towels, pillow- 
cases, and bedspreads for an institution which has more than 
800 pupils. The tailor and one assistant, with the help of the 
boys in his class, not only do all the mending but make cloth- 
ing, cut down suits for larger boys to fit the smaller boys, and 
in general do all the work which a tailoring establishment 
does. In the shoe and harness shop one instructor, with the 
detail of Indian boys, keeps in repair the shoes of all of the 
children and the harness for the working animals. 

The hospital has one paid nurse; the student nurses provide 
the assistance necessary for the care of the sick. The ent're 
laundry work for this establishment is done by Indian girls, 
under the supervision of one laundress and an assistant. The 
dormitories have one matron for each building, who merely 
supervises the work and teaches the students. The boys and 
girls take care of their rooms and dormitories, doing all the 
cleaning, bedmaking, and scrubbing. 

The steam and electrical plant is in charge of an engineer 
and two assistants, the only paid employees. These men teach 
steam and electrical engineering and, with the boys detailed to 
that department, operate the entire plant, the ice-making ma- 
chinery, look after the water and sewer systems, making all 
repairs, and do much new construction. 

The carpenter shop has one carpenter and an assistant, who, 
with the boys detailed to the carpenter shop, keep in repair all 
the buildings of this institution. During the last 10 years the 
improvements that have been made by the boys in its industrial 
departments could not be duplicated with outside labor for 
$10,000 a year, according to the report of the superintendent, 
About a year ago the boys of the industrial department built a 
gymnasium, with an actual cost to the Government of $8,000. 
It is estimated that if this gymnasium had been built under 
contract it would have cost at least $30,000. 

In addition to this the boys in all of the nonreservation 
schools are putting into practice what they have learned of 
farming, dairying, stock raising, and gardening so successfully 
that the products of school farms, gardens, dairies, and herds 
go a long way toward supplying these large schools, each with 
its hundreds of students, with all their vegetables, milk, butter, 
eggs, poultry, fruit, and meat. It is this that enables the super- 
intendents of the schools to pull through on the per capita pay- 
ment provided by Congress. : 

The children in the boarding schools are in their academic 
classrooms for about half of the day. Long before they go to 
their classes they have swept and cleaned the dormitories, halls, 
porches, and grounds; have made up their beds, have helped 
the cooks in the kitchen prepare the breakfast, and have washed 
the dishes afterwards, and many of them in the cold months 
have arisen before daylight to milk the cows and care for the 
horses, pigs, cattle, and poultry. The Indian students in the 
Government schools have no sinecure. Almost every minute of 
their day is occupied with useful work, recitation, and study. 
I know of no educational institution for white children where 
the day’s program is more closely adhered to. 

Mr. LrarHerwoop. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Les. 
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Mr. Laar HERwOOD. Do they carry the scholastic instruction 
of the pupils beyond the sixth grade? 

Mr. Haypen. The curriculum in these schools is adapted to 
the needs of the Indians and the parallel with the public-school 
system can not be closely drawn in regard to grading the pupils. 

If it is an industrial school, at least half of the time is de- 
voted to teaching the pupils to do something with the hands, 
which, I think, is of more importance than mere book learn- 
ing. They ought to learn how to speak the English language 
and read and write sufficiently well to engage in business. 
When that much is accomplished, I think that under the present 
circumstances we should be satisfied, considering the fact that 
when they first come to the schools most of the Indian children 
know nothing whatever of the English language: 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Do the majority of the Indian pupils that 
go to nonreseryation schools return to the blanket condition 
afterwards? 

Mr. Haypen, The statement can be safely made that up to 
this time the majority of them, after having been to school and 
having gone back to the reservation, could not be distinguished 
from those who have not been to school. From their appear- 
ance one could not tell whether they had been to school or not. 
But it does not depend on the kind of hat an Indian wears or 
the style of blanket he uses. If he has been to school, he has 
ideas in his head, and as the father of a family he impresses 
these ideas upon his children by teaching them the value of edu- 
cation. Through that process we can ultimately hope to make 
good citizens out of most of the Indians. 

Mr. THERWOOD. Is it the gentleman's experience and ob- 
servation that it is inadvisable to have them attend nonreserva- 
tion schools? 

Mr. Haypen. My experience has been that while the instruc- 
` tion received at the day schools sometimes does not appear 
on its face as of the best, yet more lasting results are actually 
obtained. Boarding schools, if established, should be located as 
near as possible to the homes of the Indian children rather 
than to send them far away from their relatives and friends. 
It is necessary, however, to utilize the facilities that the Gov- 
ernment has provided. For instance, there are now on the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona over 5,000 children for 
whom no schools exist, They are growing up in ignorance of 
the English language and civilized ways of living. They should 
be forced, if necessary, to attend school. That is the only ave- 
nue of progress. for them, and the nonreservation boarding 
schools should be utilized to the fullest extent in their 
education. 

Mr. Leatuerwoop, How far, or to what grade, is it com- 
pulsory? How far is the compulsory part of it actually carried? 

Mr. Harbzx. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs gathers 
up the Indian children as best he can. In my State he would 
have authority under the compulsory school law to force the 
Indian children into. schools. I do not see why the same laws 
should not apply to the Indian as to the white children with 
respect. to compulsory education. 

Mr. Lazaro. The gentieman is so familiar with the subject 
that I wish to ask him a question for information. What is 
the effect of civilization upon the health of the Indians in 
general? 

Mr. Haypen. A civilized man realizes that he can not live 
down in the dirt; that there must be fairly sanitary conditions 
surrounding his cooking and about his home. When Indians who 
have been used to sleeping out of doors and to having the whole 
world to roam over are crowded together and forced to do 
things apparently in the white man’s way the resulting con- 
gestion has often led to the spread of diseases that have caused 
a great many Indians to lose their lives. The Indian medical 
service has improved greatly in the last few years, particularly 
along the lines of sanitation. I am sure that the statistics will 
bear me out in saying that the Indians are not decreasing in 
numbers as they formerly were. 

Mr. Krnprep. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAxpRN. I yield to my good friend from New York. 

Mr. Krnprep, I have had the privilege of seeing a great deal 
of the Indians in the gentleman's district. I was very much 
interested in the question asked by the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lazaro] as to the influence of civilization, gener- 
ally speaking, on the Indians as well as upon the black race. 
L believe it is conceded that there has been a rapid development 
of tuberculosis among the Indians and also among the Negro 
race since what we call civilization has partly embraced them. 

I want to ask the gentleman another question, on a subject 
which I was interested in a few years ago; that is, in the 
school conditions which the gentleman has so well described in 
his own State. Is there much interference with the Indians 
going to school, caused by eye diseases? 
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Mr. Haypen. There has been much difficulty on account of 
trachoma among the Indian tribes all over the United States. 

Mr. KNDnzb. That is what I particularly referred to: 

Mr. Haypen. But the Indian medical service is doing all 
that it can to eradicate that disease, and I understand with 
considerable success. 

Mr. Craarron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Ceamron. In connection with what the gentleman stated 
a moment ago, the last report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs shows that the number of births among the Indians 
last year was greater than the number of deaths, showing that 
they are not now decreasing. , 

Mr. HAxDEN. I am sure that is true. 

The CHarmMan. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Carrer. I yield to the gentleman 20 minutes more. 

Mr. Haypen. When some legislation relating to the Indian 
Service was under discussion last year the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY]. made some observations relative to 
the Indian Bureau which I thought at the time were based 
upon misinformation, but it may be interesting to him to know 
that his remarks met with a measure of approval from a very 
good friend of mine in Arizona, I want to read an extract from 
a letter which he has written to me, not only for that reason 
but because I am sure that what he says will be read with in- 
terest, and I hope with profit, by those in the Indian Service 
who are broadminded enough to realize that there is a white 
man’s side to the Indian question and that justice can not be 
done if they continually insist that the Indian shall always have 
the advantage of every situation. My friend says: 


I was much interested in the House debate of August 4 on the Indian 
appropriation bill. 5 I am much in accord with Representa- 
e 


tive KELLY. I am firmly of the belief, judging from the experience and 
knowledge I have of Ind agents and other officials, that the great aim 
of the Indian Service is to perpetuate itself. I a, with you 
that isolated instances of overzealousness or bureaucra tyranny do 


not prove any case. 

You point out in your speech the need for road building on the reser- 
vations. That need is actual. Our eastern cousins, who imagine the 
red man to be a statue of bronze, should attempt to drive an automo- 
bile through some of our Indian reservations. I think their Indian 
idealism would drop from them like a winter’s cloak. Th 
include aber rng Mig per cent of the trout streams in Arizo: 
best camping in the State is to be found within their confines. 
the vacation ground par excellence of the 
we see agen 


It is 
le of the State. Yet 
superintendents exercise power that keeps every white 
man from “ Eng there except to fill his radiator or his gas tank. 

I am reliably informed by old-time white settlers on and near the 

reservations that the Indians will deliberately set fire to the forest to 
et work in putting it out. Moreover, it sounds quite unreasonable that 
he Indian reservations should be closed when the adjoining Forest 
Service lands are left open. State laws relating to game and fish 
peeraa upon the forest reserves. Not so upon the reservation. Here 

e word of the superintendent is the word of God. He is the dic- 
tator—the court of last resort—for the Indian. He is the incarnation 
of the worst of bureaucracy. He is a product of that system. That 
it affects the people of Arkona so harshly is what burts. Poor Lo, 
as you know, is the favored son of Arizona. He has přactically a 
strangle hold on much of its best land, and a white man can be kept 
off at the whim of a su ntendent. 

Really, Carl, the Indian reservations in Arizona are little princi- 
palities, occupying apace in the State to the detriment of most of the 
people, and owin 8 to all intents and purposes to a gentle- 
man who sits dn Wa on and whose one great desire is to see the 
work tuated ad infinitum. 
he State grows in E egy atone the ever-increasing problem, or 

the people 
an 


nora 
pineing of the good acres of the Salt River Valley at the 

e poor Apache. = 

What I have just read is typical of many complaints that I 
have received relative to the administration of Indian affairs, 
They come from men who represent the civilizing spirit of 
America and to whom the lack of progress among Indians is an 
abomination. When they see great natural resources, which if 
utilized at all are not fully used, tied up by the reservation sys- 
tem their every instinct calls out for development. To hold 
these lands back, awaiting the time when the Indians may 
make a higher use of them, is undoubtedly wasteful and a great 
burden upon the States wherein the reservations are located. 

Take the State of Arizona, for example. It is true that we 
have had a greater proportionate increase in population than 
any other State during the past decade, but after all it can not 
be expected that taxation will be light when all the elaborate 
machinery of a modern State government must be maintained 
and paid for by only a little over 300,000 white people. We have 
unlimited faith in the future, but when it is realized that title to 
over one-half of the entire area of the State is in the Federal 
Government, of which over 20,000,000 acres are held for the 
benefit of Indians, one can readily understand, as my friend has 
indicated, how this question of the untaxed lands under Federal 
control Is of vital importance. 


9 of a course that forced the white man into 
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That is why the citizens of my State greeted with unanimous 
approval the announcement that Congress has at last provided 
that no more Indian reservations can be created by Executive 
order and why they look askance at any proposal, however 
pleasingly presented, to establish additional Federal reserves 
of any character. If the friends of the Indians insist that the 
present reservations shall be maintained they at least owe it, 
in all fairness, to the white people of the West who are bearing 
the burden of State building to aid us at all times in obtaining 
assistance from Congress for road construction, irrigation proj- 
ects, and every other form of development in the Indian country. 

So long as a considerable number of those connected with the 
Indian Service maintain a policy of doing little or nothing in 
cooperation with the white people of the States where these 
reservations are located, when by their actions they indicate 
that they believe that the Indians should be isolated and that 
they will be contaminated by contact with white people who 
reside near the reservations, then expressions of the kind that 
I have read may be expected to be repeatedly made by good 
citizens who feel outraged whenever they come in touch with 
the representatives of such a bureaucracy. 

OBSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM. 

There is another and totally different variety of criticism to 
which the Indian Bureau is subjected that is both unjust and 
obstructive, and with which I have no patience because I doubt 
the honesty and good motives of those who indulge in it. Per- 
haps what they say and do is unworthy of attention, but unless 
these harmful activities are openly discussed anyone seeking 
light on the Indian problem is sure to be misled and confused. 
I shall not attempt to cover the whole field, because if serious 
heed were given to all of the various theories and preachments 
offered for directing the affairs of the Indians legislation would 
be often suspended and administration would function with 
difficulty. 

It must not be overlooked that some of the best people in 
the world are trying by individual and organized effort to im- 
prove the condition of the Indians. There are many associa- 
tions, both religious and secular, that are actuated by the high- 
est motives for Indian welfare, whose activities are essentially 
in harmony with the general aims of good administration and 
whose suggestions and criticism are offered from time to time 
with sincere and helpful purpose. These forces are worthy of 
real appreciation because they represent men and women of 
deep sympathies, of hopeful vision, and of practical judgment. 
These are social factors in our great country whose influence 
rings true. 

On the other hand, we find the spurious, the imitators, the 
pseudo reformers masked behind pretentious federations and 
cooperative associations, which are usually controlled by some 
one-man functionary, who, as chief grand counselor or attorney 
in fact for all the Indians he can hoodwink into his following, 
promotes his ulterior designs under the guise of philanthropy. 
This type of Indian friend and adviser is instanced by a cer- 
tain agitator, who, after years of meddlesome scheming to gain 
recognition by the Indians of his State, sueceeded in having 
about 50 of their number with himself indicted by the Federal 
grand jury on the charge of conspiracy to obstrutt and impair 
the Government in the exercise of its proper functions and of 
conspiring to commit an offense against the United States in 
attempting to alienate from the Government the confidence of 
certain Indians, Whatever clemency is due these deluded and 
entrapped Indians will no doubt be accorded, and it should be 
equally certain that exact justice is meted out to the one who is 
responsible for their plight. 

The too frequent misfortune of the innocent-minded Indian is 
the shifty trickster who “organizes” with a constitution and 
by-laws that seem to breathe benevolence from every syllable 
and then goes to the Indians in the pose of a haloed savior with 
an alluring message that there is great wealth in store for 
them at Washington, or that millions of acres of land, or the 
value of it, can be recovered to them through his influence 
and management if they will just “sign on the dotted line,” pay 
membership fees to his organization, and defray his expenses to 
the National Capital, with like expenses of a retinue of Indians 
to give scenic effect to his mission. Instances are of record 
where Indians with no money beyond their most frugal daily 
needs have been approached in such manner as to be impressed 
that they could not share in the benefits of such a great enrich- 
ing scheme unless they contributed with others an annual fee 
for financing it, and in order to secure the fabulous returns 
promised have virtually taken bread from the mouths of their 
children and reduced their families to the verge of destitution. 

Perhaps more effectively harmful to the Indians are the ful- 
minations of persons having some literary standing, who are 
able to present their views and criticism in such form and tem- 


per as appeal to the dispassionate reader, and who lighten 
their dark descriptions with the glamour of sincerity. A sinis- 
ter disturber of this stamp has recently gotten into the maga- 
zines and syndicate news with a doleful picture of conditions 
among the Blackfeet Indians. His allegations include charges 
that fee patents to land have been forced upon these Indians 
against their will, that by outrageous robbery a trader has 
acquired about 400 of such patents, that last winter no bacon 
was issued with Indian rations, that one family actually starved 
to death, that $25,000 appropriated for rations was spent in 
constructing an automobile road for the whites, that the In- 
dians were unable to get wood for fuel, and that not one-tenth 
of their crops planted were harvested. These and other implied 
calamities were found to be gross exaggerations, and in some 
instances wholly groundless. - 

To spread broadcast in civilized communities and among the 
Indians themselyes such a declaration of appalling destitutión 
and maladministration, fabricated as it was out of exceptional 
instances, hearsay, distortion of fact, and fancy fed by love òf 
the limelight and mercenary returns was not only an invitation 
to many self-supporting Indians to become idlers and beggars 
but it was a slander against the Indian Bureau and an affront 
to the Congress under whose authority that bureau functions. 
It becomes a menace not easily ignored when such clever and 
bold characters, while making their living by misrepresenting 
the true attitude of the Government toward the Indians and the 
real condition of the Indians themselves, are planting the seeds 
of a morbid sentiment among whites and of ignorant resent- 
ment among Indians. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Does not the gentleman think that some 
benefit might be derived on behalf of the Indians in cases 
where complaints are made to refer them to some one to inves- 
tigate other than a person in the department interested in the 
result? 

Mr, Haypen. That would be highly desirable, but Congress 
can not investigate every charge that is made. That is an 
Executive function. Under the law the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs are authorized to 
go outside the civil service and select inspectors of their own 
choosing who are their eyes and ears and whose duty it is to 
truthfully report the actual facts to the department. If we 
can not rely on the Secretary of the Interior and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to select competent inspectors who will 
make honest reports I do not know what we can do. Congress 
has provided ample appropriations for the inspection service 
to get at the actual truth about the condition of the Indians. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I was prompted to ask the first question 
by a conerete case where, I think, there was a just complaint 
against the Indian agent. They referred the complaint right 
back to the person himself who reported that he was 100 per 
cent right. 

Mr. Haypen. Certainly there are inspectors enough in the 
Interior Department so that it was not necessary to do that. 

Among other retarding elements to both legislation and ad- 
ministration are a few mixed bloods who have learned some of 
the white man’s vices and trickery with a little of his honesty 
and integrity. They are capable enough to be of some assist- 
ance to uneducated Indians and shrewd enough to give this aid 
in order to gain confidence and a following, but are unscru- 
pulous in pushing their larger and selfish designs. It will be 
recalled that one of this class a few years ago submitted to a 
congressional committee a list of about 160 Indians who were 
said to have died on a northwestern reservation from lack of 
sufficient nourishment. It has since been proven that over 
100 of these same Indians are living to-day and that only 12 
died within the entire period covered by the false report. 

In this vexatious group are also certain individuals who have 
managed to identify themselves with some missionary enterprise 
or lecture bureau, and whose social status is indicated more by 
an artful array of paint, feathers, and trappings than by any 
evidence of Indian blood in their veins, but who get an audience 
among many intelligent people and are able to denounce the In- 
dian Bureau and the Government for maintaining it with 
enough platform accomplishments and grace of diction to carry 
some weight. These speakers sometimes secure the adoption of 
ready-made resolutions by civil or social welfare organizations 
indorsing their plausible sophistries without serious investiga- 
tion. Their representations are largely based on exceptional, 
accidental, or unfortunate instances and not on total results or 
a comparison of Indian conditions by such periods of time as 18 
necessary in estimating human progress anywhere. 

And last but not least among the disturbers are a group of 
professional claims attorneys who have kept alive a large num- 
ber of fraudulent Indian claims and year after year seek to 
obtain money from the Indians in payment for their alleged 
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assistance. I am glad to say that within the past week the 
Committee on Indian Affairs has submitted adverse reports on 
two bills authorizing money to be paid out of tribal funds to 
lawyers of this character who had rendered no real or substan- 
tial service to the tribes, but whose activities have, in fact, 
been detrimental to them. I hope that this action by the com- 
mittee will serve as notice to all such attorneys that Congress 
does not intend to give further consideration to bogus Indian 
claims, 

In conclusion, let me say that I hold no brief for the Indian 
Bureau. I realize its shortcomings, the chief one of which is a 
lack of courage to do impartial justice where the Indians are 
clearly in the wrong. Too often the officials of the bureau, 
through fear of criticism, adopt the easy expedient of saying 
that they are merely the attorneys for the Indians and have no 
further responsibility than to protect the interests of their 
clients, regardless of the effect upon the community in which 
the Indians reside. Such a policy is most unsound, because it 
fails to recognize the fundamental fact that the Indians and 
their white neighbors have much in common and that only by 
proper cooperation can both races prosper. 

The best way to attain a spirit of mutual helpfulness is to 
know the conditions under which those with whom we should 
work in harmony are compelled to labor. It is with that idea in 
mind that I have submitted these remarks, and I hope that the 
facts which I have presented here will aid a little in a better 
understanding of the Indian problem, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Reindeer for Alaska: For 8 of reindeer stations in Alaska and 
instruction of Alaskan natives the care and management of reindeer, 
$10,000, to be available immediately: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner of Education is authorized to sell such of the male reindeer 
belonging to the Government as he may deem advisable and to use the 
3 in the purchase of female reindeer belonging to missions and 

the distribution of reindeer to natives in those rtions of Alaska 
in which reindeer have not yet been placed and which are adapted to 
the reindeer industry. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the paragraph just read we are providing that 
the Commissioner of Education shall conduct the reindeer sta- 
tions in Alaska—sell the male reindeer and make disposition 
of the female reindeer, and so on. I have never been able to 
understand why this reindeer proposition should be embraced 
in the Bureau of Education and not be in the Agricultural De- 
partment. There is another thing I want to call attention to, 
and that is the inconsistency of appropriations. The distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington the other day, Mr. Joun- 
son—there are so many distinguished gentlemen from that 
State that I must designate him—is chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Printing. and I wish all of the membership of the House 
had made a sufficient investigation to know what I know about 
his work on that committee. His committee has been instru- 
mental in reducing the force of employees to a great extent; 
it has been instrumental in bringing about economies, retrench- 
ment, and reduction in the expense which is almost phenom- 
enal; and if the membership knew how far his committee had 
gone in that respect and what is now contemplated, I think 
that the entire membership would commend him. He was on 
the floor the other day and called attention to the fact that 
we were providing for a position of editor in the Agricultural 
Department with a salary at $5,000, some at $4,000, some at 
$3,500, and some at $3,000, and so on down. He called attention 
to the fact that the salaries to these editors was out of line. 

Now, I want to call attention to what we provide for the 
editor in the educational department, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, of this great Government. On page 75, line 18, “ editor at 
$2,000.” This $2,000 is the editor of our great Bureau of 
Education. I wish you would turn to the Agricultural bill, to 
the section the distinguished gentleman from Washington was 
attacking the other day, and with reason, and you will see there 
are numerous editors in that department who are drawing 
over double what the editor in the great Government Bureau of 
Education is drawing. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. Is the gentleman not aware that it takes 
a special education to make an editor of an agricultural paper? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the education of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Education, Doctor Fess, embraces 
not only a general education but also that of many specialists, 
and to that extent the editor of the Government Bureau of 
Education ought to be an expert in many lines, while the editor 
in the Agricultural Department is an expert in only one partic- 
ular line. I do not think that argument has any force or 
weight at all. I think the distinguished gentleman from Wash- 


ington was correct. But, not being a member of-this subcom- 
mittee of five, and not being a member of this great organiza- 
tion of 35 growing autocrats, whom I follow with my vote and 
back them up on almost every proposition when sane economy 
may be effected; because the gentleman is not one of the 
autocratic 35, they will not consider his suggestion. 

Mr. BUTLER. This paragraph that is pending relates to 
reindeer. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I know, but I was jumping from one 
ridiculous paragraph to another. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
two minutes more. X 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Reserving the right to object, the gentleman has 
talked for three days about half the time, and I was wondering 
if he was going to discuss the bill or talk about the committee, 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a pertinent question from the as- 
sistant whip of the House who, I understand, is ambitious. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the assistant whip of the House has been 
very derelict in his duty for the past three days. 

Mr. BLANTON. It happens so seldom that the assistant 
whip is not doing the talking that it may now be out of line 
for some one else to attempt it. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam in good humor and I will not retaliate. 
I could foree the assistant whip to send out all over the United 
States and bring in his absent Republican Members. 

Mr. BEGG. He would find more Democrats absent than 
Republicans, 

Mr. BLANTON. I can not agree to that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


RECLAMATION SERVICE. 

The following sums are appropriated out of the 1 fund In the 
Treasury of the United States created by the act of June 17, 1902, and 
therein designated “ the reclamation fund,” to be available 1 

For all expenditures authorized by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 
Stat. p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto, 
known as the reclamation law and all other acts under which ndi- 
tures from said fund are authorized, including salaries in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere; examination of estimates for appro ria- 
tions in the field; refunds for overcollections hereafter received on 
account of water-right charges, rentals, and deposits for other pur- 
poses ; printing and binding, not exceeding $30,000; law books, books 
of reference, periodicals, engineering and statistical publications, in- 
cluding their exchange, not exceeding $1,500; purchase, maintenance, 
and operation of horse-drawn or e propelled passenger-carryin, 
vehicles; payment of dama caused to the owners of lands or R - 
rute property of any kind 8 of the operations of the United 
States, its officers or employees, in the survey, construction, operation, 
or maintenance of irrigation works, and which may be compromised by 
agreement between the claimant and the Secretary of the Interior; 
and payment for official telephone service in the field hereafter in- 
curred in case of official telephones installed in private houses when 
authorized under regulations established by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee if he 
will give us the information relative to the provision found in 
line 2 on page 80, where all of this money is made immediately 
available, 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is in accordance with the practice 
heretofore in order that the work can be done in the field be- 
ginning the ist of July and extending into the fall. It is more 
economical in an engineering way and an operating way to have 
each season by itself. 

Mr. RAKER. What is the object of including the Salt River, 
Ariz., here? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the gentleman from California will per- 
mit, I can answer his question. The appropriation of $5,000 
is made in order that what money is necessary may be expended 
by the Director of the United States Reclamation Service in 
seeing that the project is properly kept up. There is a contract 
between the Salt River Valley Water Users Association and the 
Secretary of the Interior whereby the association agrees to pay 
all the expenses of an annual examination of the project, which 
may amount to as much as $5,000. Whatever the expense it 
is paid for by the association so that the reclamation fund is 
immediately reimbursed. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, this project which cost them 
$10,000,000 has been so far completed that it has been turned 
over to the people in that community under the project, and 
they are paying up their annual assessment of the cost of the 
construction as well as each year the maintenance and upkeep 
of the project? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; but so long as there is money due to 
the United States from the water users of the Salt River project 
certainly it is entirely proper that the Reclamation Service 
make annual inspections to see that the engineering and other 
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work is carried on properly so that the works of the project do 
not detericrate. That is the purpose of this appropriation. 

Mr. RAKER. In other words, while this does not say reim- 
bursable, this $5,000 goes back to the Government from the 
Salt River project. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Yes; the water users have contracted to pay 
all of the expense incurred any year by the United: States in 
making these investigations, and they do repay immediately. 

Mr. RAKER, The gentleman can state to the committee 
that within due course, within proper time, under the contract, 
under the law, this entire amount of money will be returned 
to the Government of the United States for reinvestment in 
other projects. 

Mr: HAYDEN. Oh, there is no question about that. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

neompahgre pro; lorado: For o tion an 
eee of fc weno and inciden 8 2188,00 „ 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out on page 
line 12, the word “ Uncompahgre.” 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 81, line 12, strike out the 
word “ Uncompahgre.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the word “ Uncompahgre” 
is an Indian word, the meaning of which no white man this 
ay understands, 

r. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I suggest that there may be a good many 
English words in the bill that a great many white people do 
not understand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but I was merely suggesting the 
various paragraphs in the bill whose inconsistency many can 
not understand when I was interrupted by my ‘distinguished 
friend from Ohio [Mr. Brac]. The paragraph in this bill which 
provides that the Government educator, the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Education, shall handle the reindeer in Alaska, 
shall sell the male reindeer and likewise dispose of the female 
reindeer, is a proposition which no man in this House and no 
one else can understand. 

I was about to say that our distinguished friend from Ohio, 
Doctor Fess, is the chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, and therefore should have had jurisdiction over this 

ndeer provision. But that is no more beyond the pale 
of understanding than the other proposition contained in this 

ll which pays the editor in this Bureau of Education only 

000, while the Agricultural bill pays an editor in another 

epartment of the Government two and one-half times that 
much. My whole purpose was to commend the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jounson] for the effort he attempted the 
other day to reconstruct these propositions with some idea of 
consistency, and I hope that when the committee next year 
frames the Agricultural bill they will listen to the gentleman 
and pay some attention to his wise suggestions. 

Mr. Chairman, as my amendment was merely pro forma, I 
withdraw it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Minidoka project, Idaho: For operation. aud maintenance, continua- 

n of construction, and incidental operations, with authority in con- 

on with the construction of American Falls Reservoir, to purchase 
condemn and to improve suitable land for a new town site to replace 

e portion of the town of American Falls, which will be flooded b 

e reservoir, and to provide for the removal of buildings to suc 
hew site, and to pit and to provide for appraisal of lots in such 
hew town site, and to exchange and convey such lots in full or 


ent for property to be flooded by the reservoir, and to sell for not 
‘ 88 the appraised valuation any lots not used for such exchange, 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order to 
pe language found in line 3, page 82, down to and including 

e word “exchange” in line 12, Will the gentleman from 

chigan please explain that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. What is the point of order? 

RAKER. It is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

r. CRAMTON. Last year a point of order was made to 
that language and certain language was stricken out. The 
situation is not necessarily the same this year as it was last 
year. The evidence before the Chair last year as to the state 
of affairs was rather indefinite. In the hearings this year 
we have a full statement of the matter under which it appears 
that in the development of the Minidoka project it is necessary, 
in order to develop a proper reservoir, to take over an area of 
land which happened to include the site of a town, and taking 
over that they are to purchase other land and move the town 
onto the new site. That operation is under way; a large part 
of the land has been acquired. are under way to 


think a point of order this year would not lie. 
man wants the exact situation I shall be very glad to read it 
to him, 

Mr. RAKER. Certainly I would. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I read from the hearings: 

The project contemplates an ultimate reservoir capacity of 3,000,000 


If the gentle- 


acre-feet. ‘The present plan contemplates 1,500,000 acre-feet capacit 
for the purpose of furnishing water to about 800,000 acres o land 
now irrigated, for which is an insufficient water supply, and 
also to about 175,000 acres of new land. 

The proposed dam will impound the waters of Snake River. A 
dam at this point will necessitate the moving of most of the present 
town of American Falls, the relocation of abont 2 miles of the Oregon 
Short Line Railroad, and the Dormers of damages to the Idaho Power 
Co., which is operating a hydroelectric plant below the site. In 
addition to these items of cost there will be the purchase a of 
—5 in the reservoir, This will include a considerable area of Indian 
and. 

The land necessary to the new town has been acquired and 
most of the land in the old town has been acquired, and there 
follows then a statement of expenditures which is not pertinent 
to the gentleman's present inquiry. 

It is estimated that the acquisition of the numerous lots in the 
old town and the various tracts to be inundated involves 1,500 ab- 
stracts of title. 

However, except a small part of the original town site of American 
Falls, all of the reservoir property in American Falls has been ab- 
stracted, and perhaps at least 80 per cent of the typing of the rural 
abstracts has been done, and at little more expense can be ready for 
consideration by the Washington office. 


Mr. RAKDPR. Mr. Chairman, just one question, which I think 
will settle the matter so far as I am concerned. The gentle- 
man from Idaho IMr. Samir] is familiar with this, and we 
have discussed it in various ways. I understand that this 
money, whatever it might be over and above the exchange value, 
will be charged up to the Reclamation Service and appor- 
tioned between the water users, and they will eventually in 
their repayments of 20 years pay it all back to the Government? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Newlands project, Nevada: For operation and maintenance, continu- 
ation of construction, and incidental operations, $735,000. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAKER: Page 83, line 4, after the word 
PE hae m Oe aly the following: “and California, including the Honey 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
to that. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I use the language that is 
found on page 81, lines 9 and 11, the Grand Valley project, 
Colorado. I have been seeking for some time to get the lan- 
guage and get the matter in proper shape. 

I find the committee has made—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I ask the gentleman what he seeks? 
Does he seek to add a new addition to this—a new project? 

Mr. RAKER. If the Reclamation Service should want to 
take it up, that is all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will five minutes suffice for the gentleman 
to discuss the item? 

Mr, RAKER. Oh, yes; it is so plain that I can state it 


in that time. 

Mr, CRAMTON, I withdraw the reservation of the point of 
order. 

Mr. RAKER. I would put it Nevada-Colorado.“ All of 


this water that is used for the Newlands project —it used to be 
called the Truckee-Carson project —originates in California. 
They are taking all the water from California and using it on 
the Newlands project, in Nevada, It is a Nevada-California 
project, and the name, so far as States are concerned, ought 
to be changed and ought to be that. They changed the name 
and gave it to Senator Newlands, who was very active in 
the reclamation legislation, and it is a well-deserved credit. It 
ought to be Nevada-California because the project is in both 
States. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I will 

Mr. CRAM TON. Would it not impress the gentleman as 
being more fit, if his amendment prevails, to call it the New- 
lands-Raker project? 

Mr. RAKER. That would be a good idea, but I am a little 
too bashful to permit that anything be given my name; but 
for some 40 years—while I have not been as successful in these 
matters as the Senator from Nevada was, some day I may 
get some of these matters that I have been working on. Before 
the Newlands project started it was one of the first places I 
had the opportunity to go on, and it has used that name since. 
Jou will notice in the wonderful picture taken when they 


acquire the balance. It is a continuing operation, so that II opened the project—you will find in an obscure place down on 
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the side with the distinguished leader of that side my little 
miniature picture by the side of Senator Newlands and many 
others, meore: I had been giving the matter some attention. 
The Honey Lake proposition is for the purpose of giving the 
Reclamation Service an opportunity to take this over, if they 
want to do so. The name itself means what it is, Honey Lake. 
Honey was found there by the early settlers. The climatic 
conditions are such that this water can very well be applied 
to this territory if the Reclamation Service wants to apply it, 
and it can be taken over and developed as the other projects. 
It adds no money, adds no great expense to the Reclamation 
Service or the Government at this time. If it does, it will 
come back tenfold, and I hope at this time the chairman and 
the subcommittee will see their way clear to do this. The 
State Legislature of California is behind this, and all of the 
local organizations. I should have had my resolutions here 
at this time, but did not realize we would get to this par- 
ticular amendment this afternoon. It would add much to the 
development, and I trust the chairman will see his way clear 
not to object to the amendment and that the Committee of the 
Whole will adopt it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, nothing was presented by the 
Reclamation Service suggesting that they wanted this proposi- 
tion. They have not done so, no information or estimate has 
come to the House, and I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Riverton project, Wyoming: For operation and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, $600,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. A gentleman named Clarke is interested 
in a power plant which he claims is available for use in connec- 
tion with this Riverton project. He asked for a hearing before 
this subcommittee. He was advised at the time it was not pos- 
sible to give it to him, but he could file a written statement. 
He failed to do so. There came to the subcommittee and, I 
think, to a number of other Members of Congress, a state- 
ment of the situation from a gentleman holding the views of 
Mr. Clarke, Henry E. Pogson. I have also a statement from 
the Reclamation Service of their views in reply to his letter. 
It is a matter that may be more or less controversial here- 
after, and I think at this time the statements should be 
incorporated in the Rxconb, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by placing these statements in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The statements are as follows: 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. BUILDING, 
New York, December 21, 1922. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Have been informed that the United States 
Reclamation Service, under the Interior Department, contemplates the 
building of a hydroelectric powe: plant on the Riverton, Wyo., recla- 
mation project, near Butte, Fremont County, Wyo., at a cost of about 
$280,000, from which they would obtain electrical energy in operating 
the excavating machines in reclaiming the lands upon that project. 
I am the trustee under a trust deed that was made by the Big Horn 
Power Co. that constructed a dam and hydroelectric plant near Boysen, 
Wyo., upon the Big Horn River, which is near the east end of the 
Riverton project. The trust deed above referred to was given to secure 
a bond issue of $350,000, of date Seamer | 1, 1908, and that hydro- 
electric plant has been supplyin current for about nine years or 
more, and that hydroelectric plant is capable of supplying the United 

tates Reclamation Service with all of the electrical energy that they 
will require in reclaiming those lands, at a net cost to the Government 
of less than half of the actual net cost to the Government in the event 
that it should construct the ag. plant at Pilot Butte, Wyo., at 
a cost of from $280,000 to $300,000, as the engineers of the lama- 
tion Service have estimated that it would cost the Government about 
$15,000 a year to operate and maintain that proposed plant. 

Am informed that the Reclamation Service estimate that it will 
require about 5,600,000 kilowatt hours of electrical energy to operate 
the ! machines in reclaiming those lands, and that they have 
only offered 14 cents per kilowatt hour for the current, which would 
figure out about $70,000 they offer for such current as they will require. 

Officials of the Reclamation Service estimate that those lands can be 
reclaimed within from four to six years. Therefore the cost of operat- 
ing and maintaining the proposed hydroelectric plant would cost the 
Government all that they have offered for all the current that they 
will require in operating the excavating machines. Their estimate of 
cost of operating and maintaining their 3 plant does not include 
interest at 44 per cent upon the cost of the proposed plant, which would 
amount to about $12,500 per annum, in addition to the $15,000; 
$27,500 per annum, 

As the trustee for the bondbolders and as a taxpayer I protest most 
strenuously against the Government building hydroelectric power plants 
that will enter into competition with plants already constructed, and 
the Reclamation Service should not be allowed to use moneys that are 
in a revolving fund in the construction of hydroelectric plants where 
they can ob 8 at a reasonable cost. Can furnish you additional 
data n this matter if you so desire. < Ae 
- ery respectfully, ENRY B. Pocson, 

Attorney and Counselor at 

Hon. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


Washington, D. O. 


DEPARTMENT OF THR INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE, 
Washington, D. O., December 27, 1922. 


Hon. L. C. CRAMTON, 
Chairman Interior Depariment Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR MR. CRAMTON : There is returned herewith the letter of 
December 21 from Henry B. Pogson to Chairman Madden 8 

wer for the Riverton project. The Riverton project is the last to 

adopted of those in hand under the Federal reclamation law. The 
works have not been completed to an extent that permits the delivery 
of any water and there is a large amount of coustruction yet to be 
done. For this, power is essential. 

In view ofthe limitations on the reclamation fund, in general the 
Reclamation Service would prefer to secure the necessary wer with- 
out tying up the reclamation fund investment necessary for the con- 
struction of a power plant. With that inclination, an Investigation 
was made long ago by the service of the power plant on the Big Horn 
River referred to by Mr. Pogson. The plant was not found to be in 
satisfactory condition for the project n either physically or legally. 
Mr. John T. Clarke has offered himself as the representative for the 
sale of power from that plant, but the fact is he has never had pos- 
session of it. On July 5, 1922, I wrote to Mr. Clarke stating the pref- 
erence of the Reclamation Service to contract for power rather than 
build anew, but felt constrained to specify numerous thin that 
would be needed to clear the way for a suitable contract. ‘opy of 
that letter is sent herewith. 

None of the conditions laid down at that time has since been met. 
Mr. Clarke is involved in legal proceedings in his endeavor to secure 
possession and control. That these proceedings may involve consider- 
able delay is suggested by the failure of past efforts and the number 
of times that the ease has been conside: In this re- 
gard I have these legal citations: 

175 Federal Reporter, 702. 

236 Federal Reporter, 516. 

264 Federal Reporter, 492. 

273 Federal Reporter, 923. 

In spite of Mr, Clarke's failure to 
business, he has been very insistent t a contract 
him. His attitude is Mlustrated by a letter of July 22, copy of which 
is sent herewith, and I am also sending copy of my reply dated Den- 
ver, Colo., soy 28, 1922. 

Mr. Clarke has also been an applicant for a power permit at the 
site in question under the Federal water power act. The Federal 
Power Commission recently rejected his application, and with the 
in its present condition, uy. and legally, it seems out of the 
3 for the Reclamation Service to contract for power from that 
source. 

However, Mr. Clarke has represented his ability to make satisfac- 
tory showing regarding the requirements, and the Secretary of the 
Interior has twice extended his time for such a showing. The last 
extension carries to January 5, 1923. 

In view of the uneertainty regarding ability to purchase suitable 
power, in the appropriation estimate for the Riverton project, fiscal 
year 1924, an item of epee was included to provide the first in- 
stallation of a power plant at Pilot Butte as a part of the Riverton 
reclamation project works. 

This item is, of course, like wany others in the reclamation esti- 
mates, dependent on contingencies, In this case if the difficulties sur- 
rounding the plant in which Mr. Clarke and Mr. P 
ested are favorably resolved, it will be possible to con 
and utilize any appropriation made accordingly. 

There are a number of figures and statements in Mr. Pogson’s letter 
with which I do not agree, but I presume it is unnecessary to discuss 


each one in detail. 
Very truly yours, A. P. Davis, Director. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Secon $ a 
done 2460 pog Nets For cooperative and miscellaneous investiga. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The secondary project is an illusive word, but it is 
workable and working. The department is using this money 
for the purpose of making reports, investigations on projects 
that have not been adopted. The data is furnished the Recla- 
mation Service by private individuals, organizations, munici- 
palities, or States. There is legislation now pending for appro- 
priation for separate projects ranging all the way from $50,000 
to $200;000, Of course, this comes out of the reclamation fund. 
There is no reimbursement to the Government. It is presumed 
that this will all be returned. The director appeared before 
the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands some few days ago 
and stated that there ought to be at least $500,000 for this 
work, for cooperative work, and that if most of it was put in 
proper shape that they would meet the Government appropria- 
tions at least 50-50. There is another appropriation just 
following, $100,000 for the Colorado River in this section, and 
I simply want to call the attention of the committee and the 
House to the fact that none of the projects are completed. 

The nearest one is the Orland project, California, and they are 
adding a new unit to that for the users, and the project in 
Arizona, where they turned it over to the water users. So that 
all the investigation made up to the present time goes for noth- 
ing unless some of these projects are adopted. We have not 
the money to carry out the projects that have already been 
started. Those two that are under consideration, the Colorado 
and the Columbia, are so immense that if we are not careful 
we shall spend all our money on them, and the smaller projects, 
which can be brought into operation within two or three years, 
or five years at the longest, where families by the dozen and 
the score can be placed upon the land, will be deprived of their 
right during the next five generations to use or develop any of 


and reported. 


ition to do 


get himself in a 
ha made with 


n are inter- 
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that land. The money for this purpose should be scattered over 
where it will produce diversified agriculture. That is what we 
need. We should not put all our eggs in one basket. I trust 
that the House will not go off with the idea that we must have 
only one grand project in contemplation. 

This matter was taken up 14 years ago at the irrigation 
Congress at Portland, Oreg., where I presented a resolution 
that was agreed to by a unanimous vote, that we should take 
up and consider the smaller feasible projects that could be 
brought into operation. But during those 14 years the projects 
have not been completed, and you can travel over the western 
country and see dozens and scores of places where you .can 
get from 5,000 to 20,000 acres of land under cultivation in a 
race time and place families upon that land and make it 
usable. 

Mr. SINNOTT, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Has the gentleman offered an amendment? 

Mr. RAKER. I have not. 

Mr. SINNOTT. I wish the gentleman would. 

Mr. RAKER. The trouble of it is we do not get before the 
Budget Committee and can not get before the subcommittee, 
and unless you get their approval on these matters you are 
down and out. In other words—and I say it without criticism; 
I would not criticize just for the sake of criticism; we are all 
responsible and to blame—whenever the Budget makes a rec- 
ommendation, or the subcommittee makes a recommendation, 
or the full committee makes a recommendation, we immediately 
hold our hands and say, “ By the gods, we are bound,” and we 
can not say anything because the committee and the Budget 
Bureau have acted upon it. It is wrong, and it is bringing this 
body where it ought not to be. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman voted to overrule them yes- 
terday. 

The CHA AN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNrrep STATES GEOLOGICAL Survey. 
SALARIES. 
1 r, $6,000; chief clerk, $2,500; librarian, $2 ; ph È 

9 minke — — Ai 3 $900; clerks—' ge — 9 
; two messenger boys, at 8480 each; geolo- 
gists—two at $4,000 each, one $3,000, one $2,700; two * 
at $2,000 each; chemist, $3,000 ; geographers—one $2,700, one $2, $ 
two topographers, at $2,000 each; in all, $50,660. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, in the itemized salary roll— 
I think it has been read—in line 8, after the figures $488,” 
there should be inserted “ scientific assistants ” with a colon. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment pro- 
posed will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

hic ‘surveys in various rtions 
aaae tonne in national forests, $324,000. oF eee Dae See 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on that 
paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio reserves a point 
of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Olerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEMPLE: Page 87, line 8, after the word 
“ forests,” strike out “ §324,500 " and insert in lieu thereof $500,000.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman desire to 
make a speech on that? I am going to make a point of order 
on the paragraph if they are going to try to increase that item, 
but I will wait if the gentleman desires to speak. I will with- 
hold my point of order. 

Mr. DENISON. There is no use in the gentleman offering an 
amendment if it is to go out on a point of order. 
eee TEMPLE. I have no desire to occupy the time of the 

ouse, ; 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman wants to make an explanation 
of his amendment, he can go on. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think his amendment is subject to 
a point of order, 

Mr. TEMPLE. ‘The point of order was made at the ‘time 
when I had been recognized for a certain purpose. If the para- 
graph goes out on a point of order, I do not care to be heard, 
If it does not, I do not want to lose my right to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had already reserved his 
point of order, Then the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
reco 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. SANDERS ‘of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, the regular order 
has been demanded, 

Mr. BEGG. The point of order I make, Mr. Chairman, is 
that there is no law authorizing an appropriation for a topo- 
graphic survey. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is mistaken about that, Mr. 
Chairman, The organic act itself permits just such a thing. 
That is one of the purposes of the Geological Survey. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, if the gentleman can cite an authority for 
that appropriation my point will not stick. 

Mr, BLANTON. I cite the organic act creating this par- 
ticular department and this particular Geological Survey in it. 
It permits just such topographic surveys, They have been 
carried on for years and years. And I want to say that it is 
one of the most valuable institutions under the Government 
to-day. It has been worth more to the people of the United 
States in the discovery of new oil fields and the development 
of new oil fields all over the country than any other expenditure 
of money by the Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, so far as the Committee is 
advised, there is no legislative authorization for the appropria- 
tion in question, although the appropriation itself has been 
carried for many years. z 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Chair to Barnes’ Federal Code. The Chair may 
have it. If he has and has just read it, I will not take the 
time. The general law creates the office of the director, but 
there is not a single word or line or sentence in the general 
law authorizing this topographic survey. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I want to suggest to the Chair in passing 
upon this point of order that for many years Congress has 
recognized the policy of making a general and complete topo- 
graphic map of the entire United States. Year after year 
appropriations have been made by Congress and expended for 
that purpose, until in some States the mapping is 100 per cent 
complete, in others 86 per cent complete, in others 80 per cent, 
in others 56 per cent, and so on. I believe it comes under 
what is called a work in progress, an institution already estab- 
lished and more than half completed, and that even although 
there is no organic law for it the point of order would not be 
well taken. The work has been continued from year to year 
and is now partly completed, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is authorized under the rules of the House to bring 
in this item. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, this work has been carried 
on since 1896 under laws authorizing the United States Govern- 
ment to cooperate with the States. Twenty-three States are 
making appropriations and have been making appropriations 
for a great many years. In some States the work has been 
entirely completed. The statement I am about to make may 
throw no light whatever upon the action of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bese], but I wish to call attention to the fact that 
the work of the topographic survey in Ohio is 100 per cent 
finished. Ohio is not interested in this any more, but the gen- 
tleman’s State participated in the work and in the appropria- 
tions made from the United States Treasury until Ohio had no 
further interest in it. Now the gentleman from Ohio comes 
in and makes the point of order against it. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows there is nothing in ‘that 
statement. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I said I did not know whether it had any 
bearing on the gentleman’s action or not. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows better than that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I know that the fact is as I have stated. 
The work in Ohio is 100 per cent complete. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. That is correct. 

Mr. TEMPLE. And Ohio participated in the appropriation 
as long as she needed it, 

Mr. BEGG. And paid for all the benefits she got out of it. 

Mr. TEMPLE. She contributed a certain proportion, half 
and half, but the work bas been carried on since 1896 under the 
law authorizing the establishment of the Geological Survey and 
the topographic work. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Whatever truth there may be as to the 
situation in Ohio, I can personally state that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brad] has no knowledge of that situation, and 
is not in any way influenced by it. I will further state some- 
thing else that will illustrate to the gentleman that we should 
not be too quick here about questioning the motives of others. 
There is one State in the Union that has profited from these 
expenditures heretofore to a greater degree than any other 
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State in that the survey work has been carried to a finer de- 
gree at Federal expense than in any other State, so I am ad- 
vised, and that happens to be the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The work in Pennsylvania is 62 per cent 
complete. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the work which has been done has 
been done ‘to a finer scale than in any other State in the 
Union, and money has been spent for work done at Federal 
expense which should have been done at local expense. 

Mr. TEMPLE: It has been paid for half and half in 
¿Pennsylvania the same as in any other State. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not wonder that Pennsylvania wants 
it continued. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Half State and half Federal in Pennsyl- 
vania the same as everywhere else. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But on a finer scale than in any other 


State. 

Mr. DENISON. What does the gentleman mean by that? 
Will he please explain his statement? i 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the laying out of this work there is a 
degree to which it can be carried, which is determined by the 
scale on which it is done. I am not an engineer and can not 
make a technical explanation of it, but there is a difference 
whether only a general outline is given or whether they carry 
it to such a fine point that roads can be built from the survey. 
I am advised that in Pennsylvania this topographic survey 
was carried to a greater degree than elsewhere and that work 
was done under the 50-50 cooperative plan that should have 
been done entirely by the State of Pennsylvania, 

Mr. TEMPLE. As in other States it was done in Pennsyl- 
vania, 50 per cent at the expense of the State and 50 per cent 
at the expense of the National Government. In a mountainous 
country, where the contours quickly change within a short 
linear distance, of course, those changes of contour must be 
shown on the topographic maps. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. There is one other point bearing 
directly on the point of order to which I should like to call 
attention. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I will try te get the gentleman 
more time. I am informed that we have not yet got back to 
the pre-war level on this matter. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not at all. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That we spent a much greater 
amount before the war began than is now being appropriated 
for this especial purpose. 

Mr. TEMPLE. From 1910 to 1918 the appropriation for this 
purpose was $425,000 for the topographie survey, including 
$75,000 contributed by the forest survey to the topographic 
survey. Now, the proposal is to cut it down to $325,000. 

There is a point of order to which I wish to call attention 
which bears direetly on the point of order. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I want to finish this statement, and then I 
will yield. This is a continuing work. It has been going on 
for many years; and a continuing, unfinished work is not sub- 
ject to the point of order which the gentleman from Ohio has 
made. We have arrangements with 23 States, and they are 
making appropriations every year. If this item is thrown out 
of the appropriation bill now, the arrangements with the States 
will lapse. Appropriations have been made for next year by 
the different States as follows: California, $16,000; Arkansas, 
$15,000; Connecticut, $6,000; Hawaii, $25,000; Lilinois, $35,000; 
Iowa, $1,750; Kentucky, $17,000; Louisiana, $25,000; Maine, 
$5,000; Mississippi, $6,000; Missouri, $16,000; New York, 
$15,000; North Dakota, $1,000; Oregon, $4,000; Pennsylvania, 
$25,0000; South Dakota, $3,000; Tennessee, $5,000; Texas, 
$8,500 ; Utah, $24,000; Vermont, $3,000; Virginia, $5,000; Wash- 
ington, $8,000; West Virginia, $5,000; Wisconsin, $13,500. 
These are appropriations by the States, and the United States 
contributes its share dollar for dollar. This is a continuing 
work, involving arrangements with 23 States, and it has a dif- 
ferent parliamentary status than if it were a new work for 
satin we were making appropriations without any authority 

law. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand the State makes an appropria- 
tion and the Government meets it; and if Pennsylvania only 
put up 5 cents, the Government would put up a nickel. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the Chair's 
attention to section 8796 in Hinds’ Precedents, where it says 
that the continuing of the topographic survey was held to be 
in continuation of a public work. There is a decision by the 
Chairman holding it not subject to a point of order but a con- 
tinuing project. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has the ruling before him. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, let me state that at the 
most that can only be true as to the surveys under way, 
whereas this paragraph is not limited to those under way, but 
may permit any number of new surveys to be created, and 
not one penny necessarily will be expended for the existing 


surveys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The question 
presented has already been practically if not absolutely decided. 
The language in the case which has just been cited by the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN] is almost identical with the 
language in the present clause in the appropriation bill, The 
language to which objection was made June 13, 1906, where this 
proposition before the House was “for topographic surveys 
in various portions of the United States, $300,000, to be imme- 
diately available.” Gentlemen will recognize the fact that that 
language is fully as broad as the language contained in the 
present appropriation bill. The Chair in the case cited over- 
ruled the point of order, although the situation was disclosed 
just as it has been disclosed here, and the objection made was 
that the language authorizing the appropriation was not found 
in the existing law. The Chair, however, decided in that case 
that he would be unable to find justification for sustaining the 
point of order because it was shown that the work was a con-. 
tinuing work. 

The Chair desires to call attention to the following language 
in section 603 of Barnes’ Federal Code as a part of the chapter 
which has reference to the Geological Survey providing for 
various publications in the Geological Survey, and the publica- 
tion of maps, and for other work of that character. As long as 
the Chair can find justification for it in previous decisions, 
and as long as he ean find justification for it in the continu- 
ation of work already begun, and in this case especially when 
regard is had for the fact that this work is a continuing work, 
being carried on from year to year in cooperation with the 
States who are making contributions from State funds for carry- 
ing on the work, and in view of the fact that the Chair has no 
right to presume that money will be used illegally and without 
authority at law the Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, as I said a moment ago, this 
work has been carried on since 1891. The purpose of the 
amendment is to permit the Secretary of the Interior to meet 
the increased appropriations from the States. The appropria- 
tions already made by the various States amount to $281,750. 
An interest is shown by several States which have not hitherto 
made any considerable appropriation for it. Some of the 
Southern States are becoming wide-awake on this subject. The 
oil development is raising considerable interest in Texas and 
Louisiana, and other places, and there is every prospect that 
the appropriations by the States will be in excess of the appro- 
priations last year. But even if that were not the case, as was 
brought out by a question a little while ago, the appropriation 
has been cut not this year but in 1919. From 1910 to 1919 the 
appropriation for this purpose was $425,000, including $75,000 
for Forest Service. 

As the item in this bill reads now it is $325,000, including 
the Forest Service. So it is actually a cut of $75,000—from 
$400,000 down to $325,000. In addition to that there had for- 
merly been an apportionment of War Department funds amount- 
ing to $200,000 a year. 

The uses of these maps are various. Every city is inter- 
ested in knowing what area it can drain for a water supply 
and how high its dam must be to impound the water required. 
Maps showing the contours are used for highways and save a 
great deal of money in making the preliminary surveys. I 
bad a letter from an engineer in charge of construction on a 
railroad that was built through Ohio before the topographical 
survey was finished. After they had laid out the route to be 
followed by the road two new quadrangle maps came into his 
hands giving him information which, in a distance of 27 miles, 
enabled him to make such changes in the route that the com- 
pany saved over $80,000 in completing that particular stretch 
of the railway. The same thing applies te the building of 
highways. It is necessary to know how high a hill is or how 
deep a valley that must be crossed. The topographic survey 
of the whole country is needed. There is hardly any civilized 
country where it has not been completed. Instead of increas- 
ing the speed we have been cutting it down. The Secretary, 
of the Interior asked for $750,000 last year. He did not get it. 
It was cut in the House below the Budget recommendation, 
but the Senate put it up to $400,000, and in conference it was 
put at $325,000. Again this year the Secretary of the Interior 
asked for $750,000, but the Budget Bureau followed the com- 
promise that was reached in the conference committee last 
year and gave $325,000, 
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These base maps are used as a basis for all other maps, and 
the making of them now will save the money that must be 
spent on maps to be made by the Bureau of Soils, it will save 
the War Department the making of its maps, and will save in 
a dozen ways by providing, as I say, a base map upon which 
all other information may be put which is needed for various 
purposes. The actual saving which the topographic maps would 
make possible is such that the House ought to pass this amend- 
ment and hasten the completion of the work. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the discussion of the motive prompting the point of order by 
my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPIE] immediately 
aroused in my mind a suspicion of the motive of asking for an 
increase, because I know the topographic maps are furnished 
for distribution through the Congressmen, and I wondered if 
there were not enough of them to go around. What are the 
facts? I am not against an appropriation for this work, but 
on sane business principles I am against this body voting more 
money than is asked for by the department without any adder 
information that they can use it, beyond the fact that the sey- 
eral States—— 

Mr. TEMPLE. Oh, the department asked for $750,000. 

Mr. BEGG. The chairman of the committee told me that 
they were allowing exactly what they asked for. 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, the chairman is wrong. 

Mr. TEMPLE, I am sure the gentleman does not want to 
misquote the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall give the chairman a chance to correct 
that if he wants to. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not think the chairman said that they 
were giving all that the department asked for, 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee has no information as to 
what they would ask for. I think if they asked for it in 
accordance with Doctor TEMPLE’s amendment, to complete this 
-work, they would ask for a couple of million of dollars, We 
have given a figure that was granted by the Budget Committee. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this time. The facts are 
that we have used the machinery for ascertaining the informa- 
tion, namely, the Budget Committee, whose duty it is to ascertain 
how much can be wisely expended by these various depart- 
ments. The Budget Bureau has recommended to this House 
$824,500, which this appropriating committee has brought in. 
The mere statement that 23 States have already appropriated 
a certain amount of money and that the possibility is that the 
State legislature in some other States might ask for a little 
more ought not to compel this Congress to add to the amount 
granted by the committee. That would be poor business, This 
is a small item to quibble about, but there is one section of the 
country that is interested in adding several thousand dollars 
to this; and the only good in the Budget Bureau is to live up 
to their recommendations, particularly with a thing like a 
topographic survey. It does not make any difference to the 
prosperity of Pennsylvania, it does not make any difference to the 
waterworks of the cities of Pennsylvania, great as they are, 
whether this work is completed in the next 5 or 10 years or 
in the next 15 or 20 years. The civilization of the country 
and the development of the highways and the water supplies 
have gone beyond a little bit of a contribution that might come 
to this topographic survey. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
man yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to finish my. statement. Now, as 
to the value of these maps, my city has a topographic map of 
the whole city. It is a little, ordinary, industrial city, and 
I think I know something about what goes on there. We have 
as good pavements in and around that city as any in the United 
States, and we never got one dollar’s worth of benefit out of 
the topographic survey in constructing our waterworks, our 
sewerage system, or our highways. It is not necessary to pile up 
a great big appropriation for this thing, which can be continued 
indefinitely if some State happens to want to do it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
conclude in 30 minutes, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
son] to have eight minutes, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] two minutes, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN] five minutes, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. FRENCH] 
five minutes, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] five 
minutes, the chairman of the committee [Mr. MADDEN] five min- 
utes, and myself five minutes. Possibly that makes 35 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, the question of making these 
topographic surveys—and, by the way, that is the important 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


question, it is not so much the making of the maps—is a matter 
of importance to every State and locality in the country. Of 
course, the State of Ohio is not greatly interested now, because 
the topographic surveys and mapping for that entire State have 
been fully completed. But this item in the bill is of great im- 
portance to all the other States. This work will prevent the 
necessity for the future expenditure of a great amount of 
money. It will prevent the duplication of expenditures. Every 
State is now carrying on more and more public improvements, 
the building of roads, the selection of water-power sites, the 
construction of water systems, the construction of sewer sys-, 
tems, of reclamation projects, of drainage projects, and all of 
these publię activities require topographic surveys and maps. 
The Government has committed itself to the policy of making 
a complete topographic survey for the entire country. It is 
going to be done by the Federal Governmént sooner or later, 
and if we can hasten the work it will avoid a great duplication 
of expenditures by the States and save the Federal Treasury a 
large amount of money. It seems to me that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Beca] is entirely wrong in this instance, and 
he has failed to show that clear and sound judgment which he 
ordinarily exercises. By doing this work now we will save the 
duplication of expenditures by the municipalities and States in 
all kinds of public works that require topographic maps. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman know of any city in Ohio 
that used one of them? 

Mr. DENISON. If Ohio did not use those maps it is the only 
State in the Union that did not. It is her own fault if she 
fails to use the maps, because they are available and they are 
valuable, 

Mr. BEGG. But they are of no account in a State like Ohio. 
They are all right in a mountainous State. 

Mr. DENISON. Oh, the gentleman.is mistaken; everyone 
knows that these topographical surveys are accurate and are 
of incalculable value. 

Mr. BUTLER. Did not the State of Ohio put up its share 
for them? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. What information has the gentleman that 
the amount of money granted in the bill is not sufficient to 
carry forward this work as it has been carried on? 

Mr. DENISON. I am now going to give that information. 
Now, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bece] said. Why not 
take the Budget recommendation?” Last year the Budget Com- 
mittee recommended $420,000 for this work and the House cut 
it down to $275,000; the Senate increased it to $400,000 and 
the conferees compromised on $325,000. Last year you did 
not follow the Budget recommendation. Now, this year the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has recommended a minimum—he said it 
was the minimum amount required for this work this year— 
of $500,000 from the Federal Government. At first he asked for 
$750,000, but he said the minimum amount absolutely required 
would be $500,000, and I think we ought to grant it. Now, 
what will be the result? If we follow the recommendations of 
this committee and do not adopt the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the result will be this, that 
we will haye to stop at least 50 per cent of this important 
work during the next year, 

Mr. LAYTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, I will. 

Mr. LAYTON. As a matter of fact,.in road building and 
drainage, as a concomitant for road building, for ditching, on 
the part of a private owner or a single farmer, these topo- 
graphic maps are of the utmost value and in great demand? 

Mr. DENISON. They are of the greatest value, and you 
ean not conceive how many requests the Government has 
from different communities all over this country for these 
topographic maps to be used in the construction of roads, water 
reservoirs, drainage ditches, irrigation projects, and so forth. 
Now, the State I have the honor to represent appropriates more 
than any other State for this purpose. Last year we contributed 
$35,000 for this work and we will appropriate that much this 
year, We are going to have as much as $440,000, I think, con- 
tributed by 28 or 30 different States to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government in this work, and this will be furnished dollar 
for dollar with what the Federal Government furnishes. 

Now, these States want this work done, and they are liberally 
coming up with their part of the funds; they have their field 
forces ready to go ahead and cooperate with the Federal forces 
in the field; and I think, gentlemen, this important work ought 
not to be cut down, ought not to be stopped. This is work that 
the whole country is interested in; it is work that is of real 
value to the States and local communities all over this country. 

Mr. LAYTON, Do not your constituents want these maps? 
I can not get enough for mine. 
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Mr. BEGG. Is it on the same par with the free-seed proposi- 
tion? 

Mr. DENISON. There is no similarity between this work 
and the distribution of free seeds. Here the Federal Govern, 
menfis carrying on work that is of real value for all time to 
come, A great country like the United States ought to have a 
complete topographic map of the entire country. We ought to 
have it for military purposes, as well as for these other im- 
portant internal improvements. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Can the gentleman inform me as to how 
the national funds are distributed among the several States? 
Where the appropriations of the several States exceed that of 
the Federal Government, then does the Federal Government 
pees the national funds in proportion to the State appropria- 

on? 

Mr. DENISON. I confess I do not know how that is, but I 
think it is prorated. At any rate, many of the States will next 
year contribute liberally for this important work dollar for 
dollar, and certainly the Federal Government ought to go ahead 
and complete this work as rapidly as possible, and thereby save 
duplication of such expenditures by the different State govern- 
ments, I hope this amendment will be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, while the State of Ohio is 
100 per cent complete in its topographical surveys, the people 
of Ohio after all are just as much interested in this particular 
appropriation as those of any other State, because the gentleman 
from Ohio is interested in the price he pays for gasoline and oil. 
We are presumed to pay less for gasoline according to. the dis- 
covery of new fields. When you once have one of these topo- 
graphical maps as a basis the Geological Survey may thereafter 
easily indicate upon it the results of its subsequent mineral 
investigations and note thereon what is known as the Penn- 
sylvania formation, which is indicative of the possibility of oil. 
It notes the anticline which indicates the possibility of oil 
and thus is brought to the attention of many geologists over 
the country facts leading to the discovery of new oil fields all 
over the country. You take our beloved friend here from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. He has to-day in my district in the city 
of Eastland two of his sons who have expended very large 
sums of money in development plants in fields there, and their 
attention was doubtless directed to this vicinity by this work of 
the Geological Survey. Every one of us here are interested in 
it. There is no State, however complete in surveys, but what is 
interested to a certain extent on this one proposition of new oil 
and gasoline development alone, which is only one of the many 
good results obtained from it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will now recognize the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, let us get one matter 
straight before we go any further. I feel convinced that the 
majority in this House and the majority of this Congress do 
not want to take any backward step in the development of the 
Nation and of our natural resources, and I feel that every 
Member present, or practically every Member present, wants 
to give to the Interior Department for topographie mapping 
what is necessary and what they çan efficiently use this next 
fiscal year. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] stated that the chair. 
man of the subcommittee told him that they had given the 
department all it requested, The chairman was appealed to, 
and he did not answer that question; just why I do not know. 
As a matter of fact, gentlemen, and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and as a man who-has taken up 
the matter, I tell you the Secretary of the Interior requested 
an appropriation of $500,000 for the next fiscal year, and that 

the amount in the amendment offered by the gentleman from 

ennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. He estimates and the department 
estimates that the cooperating States will demand or request 
$440,000 to carry on the work that they have in mind or the 
work that they have under way, so that there is no question 
but that the $500,000 will be essential, unless you are going 
to take a backward step in that work. Will you take it? 

Why, I feel confident that my own State, which is put down 
in the hearings as probably appropriating $31,000 for coopera- 
tion, will appropriate not less than $50,000, and perhaps 
$100,000, by reason of the great problem it has on hand. 

What is that great problem? We have three great rivers 
traversing the State, from 500 to 800 miles long. They have 
most fertile valley lands where, every few years, the floods 
comè down and destroy millions and millions of dollars’ worth 
of property and destroy human life. 


We want to reclaim those lands for agricultural purposes, 
which will redound to the benefit of the Nation and ourselves. 
All we ask of this Government now. is that it shall furnish, 
or assist in furnishing, scientific knowledge which can only 
be furnished by the geological department; and as a basis for 
the solution of our great problem we must have a topographic 
survey of these river valleys. 

We expect to erect great reservoirs in the northern reaches 
of those rivers that will stop the onward rush of the water 
and impound the water so as to irrigate some of the arid lands 
not very far distant, and thereby prevent the flood waters from 
descending on the lower reaches and overflowing them and 
carrying houses and stock and human beings out to sea. 

That is our problem, and we ask at the hands of this Con- 
gress an increase of the appropriation, so that we can make a 
commencement of that work. 

Aside from that, generally speaking, we should have a topo- 
graphic map of the agricultural section, of every foot of agri- 
cultural territory. The rolling agricultural section should be 
terraced in order to prevent washing and preserve the fertility 
of the soil by preventing it from being washed away; and the 
man who sits in Congress and does not realize the importance 
of preserving the fertility of our soil is a disgrace to the seat 
he occupies. 

Furthermore, we need these maps in order to make these 
terraces to keep the land from washing, and we need these sur- 
veys in order to effect the reclamation of wet lands and over- 
flowed lands. We need them also for geologic, mineral, and 
oil research, water-power development, irrigation, and road 
building. Yes, we need the topographic maps for every kind of 
work that is based on a knowledge of the surface and contour 
of the face of the earth, so that these maps constitute the 
foundation. upon which many of our industrial enterprises are 
constructed, and we must have that knowledge. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The Chair will now recognize the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencu], 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee wil 
leave the appropriation item in the language in which it appears 
in the bill. The committee held hearings on this proposition, 
and we are very sure we have taken care of the pressing needs 
for topographic survey work that will be done independently by 
the Government, and then that larger amount that will be done- 
through cooperation with the States. The estimates of State 
moneys available for cooperative work aggregate $281,850. The 
great drain upon money carried in this item comes about largely 
through the fact that there is no definite 

Mr. TEMPLE. The gentleman said $181,000." He should 
have said “$281,000.” 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. I should have said $281,850. One great 
reason why the expense in some of the States piles up under 
this item and no great headway made is on account of the 
fact that there is not an diture of the money furnished 
by the Government on a basis for standard topographic 
survey work. Instead of standard topographic surveys being 
run upon the basis of a 50-foot contour level we have surveys on 
a basis of 25-foot or 20-foot or even 5-foot levels. Well, that piles 


up the expense. It makes a great deal of difference whether 


we are doing this topographic surveying on a basis of a 50-foot 
contour level or on a basis of a 20-foot or a 5-foot contour level, 
and if gentlemen will notice the work that is performed by the 
Geological Survey they will see that there is topographic work 
being done on all the levels that I have indicated. Manifestly 
it will be much more expensive to do the work on a 5-foot level 
or a 20-foot level than it will be where the standard level is 50 
feet. It seems, then, that it would be the part of wisdom if 
the Congress required the department to adopt something of a 
standard 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. In a moment—and then let the States and 
municipalities that desire to do more work than that contrib- 
ute upon a basis larger than 50 per cent or else do the work 
themselves. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Manifestly for the department or for 
Congress to establish a limit within which to make these con- 
tours is impracticable for this reason: What is practicable 
for a level country—a 50-foot contour—will not amount to 
much in a mountainous country. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; but if the topographic lines in a level 
country must indicate low elevations, they should not be close 
together, or else the local community benefited should pay 
the extra cost, Take, for instance, a city that wants to 
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pave. It would be a great advantage to the city from a finan- 
cial standpoint if the Federal Government could furnish the 
contour levels at different elevations of 5 feet over what it 
would be if it furnished the levels at 20 feet, with expense for 
the intermediate levels to be borne by the city. 

It seems that we ought to require a standard to be worked 
out so that the work would not be carried on in an intensified 
form in some parts of the country at great expense without 
great area being covered, while in other parts of the country 
the contours on a basis of 25 or 50 foot levels are entirely suffi- 
cient and probably what was contemplated when this contour 
work was begun by the Government. 


Mr. HAYDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 
Mr. HAYDEN. As a matter of fact there is a standard map 


now issued by the Geological Survey as a part of the general 
topographical map of the United States, based upon 50-foot 
contours. 


Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. And that is where the bulk of this appropria- 
tion goes. 

Mr, FRENCH. Originally; yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I venture to say 95 per cent of it goes for 


that purpose, to make part of that standard map. Until that is 
completed we will not have a standard map of the country. 
-The work on the 5-foot levels is only a small part of the 
work for which the appropriation is expended, and it is done 
for only two things—first to ascertain sewer levels in cities 
and, second, to place land under irrigation. 

Mr, FRENCH. And the beneficiaries ought to share in larger 
degree the expense of the benefits received. That is where our 
trouble is coming in. Some of the States are insisting on low 
contour levels, and on this basis are wanting to pay but one- 
half the cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. 

Mr. CARTER. I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. Monpert] two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, this item ought not to be 
increased, because it is quite as much as we should expend to 
carry on the work in a regular, orderly, and economical man- 
ner. It is perhaps quite as much as can be expended in a 


regular, orderly, economic manner in doing the class of work’ 


that the Federal Government ought to pay for. 

Mr. DENISON. Why can we not spend as much as we did 
before the war? 

Mr. MONDELL. 1 think this is about as much as we spent 
before the war. Those who are in fayor of this class of work 
do not in the long run obtain the results they seek by efforts 
to suddenly expand and increase expenditures far beyond the 
Budget estimates and beyond what the department can use to 
the best advantage with its present organization. Further, 
the demand for work in the main comes from municipalities 
and communities that want the Federal Government to do in 
particular localities what it does not attempt to do and what 
it ought not to attempt to do throughout the country generally. 
Every one of those communities can secure out of the appropri- 
ation here provided Government aid in the work they de- 
sire to have done, provided they do what they ought to do, 
and that is furnish the money necessary to make up the differ- 
ence in cost between the class of work they insist on and the 
ordinary contour interval adopted as the standard throughout 
the country. 

When the ordinary 50-foot or 25-foot contour is followed the 
Federal Government pays most of the expense; but these local- 
ities that desire closer work and the benefit of the trained men 
of the service ought to put up the difference between the cost 
of carrying out the ordinary standard contour survey and the 
kind of a survey which they desire. There is quite enough 
money appropriated here to furnish Federal contributions be- 
yond what the municipalities and the States ought to furnish 
for themselves. 

I have watched this item for 28 years, and I have known 
one or two occasions when gentlemen made up combinations to 
suddenly increase the appropriation, and in every case where 
that has been done eventually their action reacted upon the 
service, and the appropriation in the following years was de- 
-creased beyond what it was increased under these sudden pres- 
sures. This is a highly important work. I hope it may be 
possible to somewhat increase the appropriation for it in the 


near future and steadily maintain it. The work will not, how- 
ever, be benefited by an increase beyond the estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Carter] for three minutes. 

Nr. CARTER. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman [Mr. 
Hawes] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, our Government is engaged in 
one of the greatest road-building programs of any nation in the 
world. We are appropriating $75,000,000 this year for the 
building of roads. In my State we have a road system of some 
$60,000,000 in process of building. We need this appropriation. 
My understanding is that the scientific men connected with the 
United States Government have stated that $500,000 is the sum 
which should be expended and which will be required. I was 
amazed at the arguments of the gentleman from a city in Ohio. 
He seemed to base his opposition on the fact that his city did not 
get an immediate and direct benefit. That is the argument of 
building a Chinese wall around a city. A city becomes great 
and powerful by the arteries that lead to it, by the trade that 
goes in and the trade that goes out. I live in a great city, but 
this money will benefit my city because it opens the arteries in 
the States that feed that city and make it great. When we 
reduce expenses and economize let us not economize in any way 
where transportation will be restricted by that economy. A 
man has a small farm. He builds a wall, he constructs his 
drainage, he plants his apple trees on a slope and his peach trees 
on another slope and his grapes on an elevation. All of this 
information is of value to him, and the State can not furnish it 
all by itself. We match the States in road building. Why not 
match them in scientific knowledge and bring that knowledge 
back to the States? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] is recognized 
for four minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amount carried in this 
bill is the amount recommended by the Budget. It is the same 
as the appropriation for the current year. That amount has 
never been exceeded in our history before except in 1915, when 
it was $350,000, an increase of $25,000, and several years when 
it was $330,000. The amount carried in this item is approxi- 
mately $325,000. That is to be spent only by matching the 
appropriations of the States. It does not need greatly to 
exceed the total of State cooperation. Now, I have here the 
appropriations of the States for a period of 10 years and find 
those appropriations even as low as $56,000, the total in 1918, 
and running from that generally around $160,000, $170,000, 
$180,000 up until 1921, when the amount was $273,000. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I regret that I have only four minutes. I 
want to be courteous, but I have not the time. In the current 
year 1922 the amount dropped back to $247,000. Now, in those 
years when the total appropriation was $325,000 and $330,000 
every dollar of cooperation offered by the States was met 
except one item of $3,000. 

Now, you understand there is a propaganda on that has been 
going on for a year. All of the geologists of all the States 
want the Federal Government to spend this money, and they 
are backing up the Geological Survey and they are padding 
their estimates to the limit of how much they will be able to 
cooperate next year. 

Nobody dreams of $500,000 of State cooperation. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-one thousand dollars is the amount named in 
the hearings by the director as the amount certain, and that is 
not certain. I am told to-day by the director that at least one- 
third of that $281,000 is not yet appropriated but is based upon 
the statements of geologists who are spreading the propaganda. 
At the utmost $281,000 is the amount, and we are appropriating 
$325,000 to meet it. I do not blame the gentleman from [llinois 
or the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Out of that $247,000 for 
State cooperation this year there goes to the State of Illinois 
$35,000 and to Pennsylvania $25,000; and so $60,000—one-fourth 
of it all—goes to those two States. I do wonder the gentleman 
from Texas takes the position he does. He ought to go to his 
own State legislature to make his speech, because in his State, 
where he says they are now clamoring that they will not sur- 
vive if we do not appropriate $500,000, in 1912, 1913, and 1914 
not one penny was offered for cooperation with the United 
States in this work. In 1918 and 1919 not one penny was 


from Misseuri 


offered. In 1920, $11,000 plus, and in 1921, $16,000 plus, and 
for 1928 the figures show $12,000, a reduction of 25 per cent; 
and next year, for which we are appropriating, we are only 
sure of $8,500 from Texas. 


We will guarantee to meet the 
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Gen- 
tlemen, this propaganda is not only to meec what the States 
will appropriate—the item in the bill is sufficient for present 
needs—but they want to put on a lot of fancy frills; and it 
is just as the gentleman from Wyoming suggests—the States 
ought to pay for it and not ask us to carry the burden. 


$8,500 in Texas out of the $325,000 which we appropriate. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, this committee is recom- 
mending an appropriation of the entire sum asked for by 
the President of the United States. Nobody asks for this, 
except a few men who are making propaganda all over the 
United States. They have given no consideration to the facts 
connected with this appropriation except their own problem— 
it will give them more employment. They are geologists, en- 
gineers, and they come here and ask that you override the 
President’s request. If we were to go on as they would like 
us to go we might appropriate $5,000,000 for this purpose. It 
will take more than 125 years to make all the surveys that 
are being provided for in this bill. What is the hurry? Why 
should you undertake to increase the amount? You can not 
get the work done in less than 125 years. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Unless you do inerease the appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. You can not add much to the activity by 
putting $175,000 more on it, and we ought not to do that. 
Everybody in the United States, with possibly few exceptions, 
are clamoring for a reduction of the rates of taxation. Every- 
body that does not pay taxes is clamoring for the increase of 
appropriation. Which will you do? Will you make it possible 
to have the tax rate reduced, or will you force them to accept 
more money than the President says he can carry on the 
activity for? Whom are we to follow, the men who are 
making the selfish propaganda or the head of the Government 
who is charged with the responsibility of administering the 
affairs of the Nation? When the President says that he can 
do a certain thing for a certain amount of money I am glad 
if the amount is small. If it is more than I think it ought 
to be, I am one of the first to ask to reduce it; but under no 
circumstances will I say to the President, you ought to take 
more than you need. That is not my plan. It ought not to 
be our plan. It ought not to be the plan of the House. The 
plan of the House should be to speak for the American people, 
and the voice of the American people to-day, gentlemen, is in 
favor of rigid economy. Now, we will not disturb any rights by 
appropriating the amount recommended by this committee, and 
we will not advance any interest, except the selfish interests, by 
putting on $175,000 in addition to what is recommended. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman says it will take 125 years to 
do this work. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; and by that time the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and I will be dead. 

Mr. FOCHT. I heard a good deal of this in the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and I am sick and tired of the manner in which this 
has been conducted, If it is of any value, why not finish the 
job? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; why do not the States finish the job? 
Why should the Government of the United States be called 
upon to meet the demands of every State when it ought to be 
doing its own business? 

Mr. FOCHT. It almost approximates demagogism when 
you talk about economy—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, I do not yield to the gentleman for a 


speech. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 


Mr. FESS. I have great confidence in the statement of the 
head of the Geological Survey. Does he say that we need the 
additional money? 

Mr. MADDEN. He does not, and nobody says they need the 
money except some outsiders. 

Mr. DENISON. The Secretary of the department asked for 
more money. 

Mr. MADDEN. He made no such statement to us. We 
gave every dollar asked for. I do not know what was behind 
that. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Did the head of the department make any 
suggestion to you? 

Mr. MADDEN. He did not in connection with this. We 
are presumed to be here to appropriate on the recommendation 
of the only man in the United States authorized to make a 
recommendation—the President. y 


LX1IVY——70 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 
all time is exhausted, and the question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were 41 ayes and 28 noes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask for tellers, Mr. Chairman. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed Mr. CRAMTON 
and Mr. TEMPLE as tellers. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
45, noes 31. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FRENCH : Page 87, at the end of line 8, in- 
sert: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
in cooperation with States or municipalities except upon the basis of 
a State or municipality bearing all of the expense incident thereto in 
excess of such an amount as 15 necessary for the Geological Survey * 
to perform its share of standard topographic surveys.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand that debate 
has been closed upon the paragraph and all amendments 
thereto? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, my recollection is that it was 
closed upon the paragraph, but not upon all amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that it was closed 
upon the paragraph and all amendments thereto. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Idaho. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. HAYDEN) there were—ayes 42, noes 19. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For l 
2800,00 0. ogie surveys in the various portions of the United States, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Since the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Idaho [Mr. Frencu] has been adopted, I want to point out the 
effect of it. I have not had an opportunity to read it, but I 
understand that the amendment provides that no part of the 
appropriation for topographic surveys can be used in coop- 
eration with any State or municipality unless the State or 
municipality expends an equal amount. But that does not 
prevent the whole appropriation from being expended without 
any cooperation whatever. If that is what the gentleman from 
Idaho intended, it is entirely agreeable to me, because there 
are many thousands of square miles of the public domain in 
the West which should be mapped entirely at the expense- of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We appropriate $175,000 more than there 
is any expectation that the States will come across and meet 
us with, and we think it necessary, therefore, to protect the 
Government's money from State raids. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let us see whether this hasty and ill- 
considered amendment really does what the gentleman from 
Michigan thinks it will accomplish. The amendment provides 
for a fixed ratio of cooperation with a State or municipality, but 
places no limit on the expenditure of funds by the United States 
where there is no cooperation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, assuming the gentleman is 
correct, and I do not think he is, if the Geological Survey fol- 
lows the practice he suggests with this amendment in the bill, 
it would probably not get very much for its topographic surveys 
next year, because the committee has made it very clear by this 
amendment that it is intended that when the Federal Govern- 
ment does work that costs more than ordinary standard work 
the additional cost shall be paid by the beneficiaries. I have 
every confidence the officers of the survey will proceed in good 
faith. 2 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman is giving his interpretation of 
what the French amendment means. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is what it says. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But my interpretation is just as good as 
his; and I say that under its terms the Geological Survey can 
continue to do what it has always done from the very begin- 
ning. The survey can go into any State in the Union without 
cooperating with the State or any municipality and make a 
topographic map of a section of that State entirely at the 
expense of the United States. In doing so both the letter and 
the spirit of the law will be fully observed. 

Mr. MoNDELL. The gentleman is entirely right. Ordinary 
standard surveys can and will be made wholly at the expense 
of the Treasury. - 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman from Wyoming well knows 
that the Geological Survey has made topographic surveys en- 


` field. 
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tively at the expense of the United States in various parts of 
the United States. 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, certainly. The standard suryey and 
map is made at the expense of the United States, and it is 
proper that it should be. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘Then we are in entire accord. 

Mr. MONDELL. But it is not proper that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pay the additional cost necessary when the 
contour interval is decreased. 

Mr. HAYDEN: The gentleman’s interpretation of the action 
just taken by the committee is exactly in agreement with. my 
own. It will still be lawful for the Geological Survey to make 
a standard topographic map in any part of the United States 
entirely at Federal expense without securing cooperation from 
anybody. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that can be done, I have no objection to 
the amendment. 


Mr. MONDELL. That is what they can do, and that is 


what I hope they will do with most of the appropriation, 
whether it is increased or not. I hope they will make a 
standard map, and if they do more let the communities pay 
the extra cost. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I do not agree with either gen- 
tleman. I think the effect of the amendment is to nullify 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Tempe] increasing the amount, which has just been 
adopted. T think the gentlemen will find that that is the 
effect of it. At least some of the opponents of the entire 
amendment seem to think it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as folluws:: 

For operation of mine: rescue cars, 8 persona) 1 travy- 
eling expenses and. subsistence, equipment supplies, $211,00 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer 1 50 fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

32 89, line 11, after the word “ subsistence,” strike out 8393, 

and insert in ‘lieu. thereof, “ $400,800.” 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this amendment. 
is offered for the purpose of affording the necessary funds for a 
mine-rescue station in the vicinity of Terre Haute and Clinton. 
That is a bituminous field in which there have been many ex- 
plosions and many very serious accidents, The amount that is 
required is so small I have no doubt that on a proper presenta- 
tion of this before the Committee on Appropriations it would 
have been included. I had intended to present it to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but I. did not get to do so. The 
amount involved is just $7,800, and I have had the amount 
carefully itemized by the Bureau of Mines and it includes. the 
following: 

Salary of mine - reseue and first-aid mine $1, 500 


Travel and su ence of mine-rescue and first-aid miner — 1, 000 
1 light truck (one-half to three-quarter ton), Jo compiere ee i, 250 
10 sets mine-rescue apparatus, at $221 per set — 9.219 
TERN ay eT BESS OE Ae OP ee ee ae SUE ae 265 
e See Se cl ee et ee 250 
1 resuscitator 100 
1 lite line and reei 25 
6 fame safety lamps 42 
10 electric flashlights 28 
Repair parts and supplies- 230 
CI- FORLE PSR ee is SES SS SAE SE ee LO EE aE 200 
Operation of truck for one year „„. ara 700 
pe ERS S AIA ee Oe a aa es a 7. 800 


As you will see, the total is only $7,800; and I should like 
to have the sympathetic attention of the committee in refer- 
ence to this appropriation. I think this is the first time in the 
six years I have served in this House that I have ever asked 
for an increase of appropriation, and ordinarily I think these 
matters must be left largely to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but this mine-rescue work is of such great importance 
that I do not want to let this opportunity pass to urge the addi- 
tion of this small amount for a mine-reseue station in. that 
We were allowed a mine-rescue car there and thought 
perhaps that would serve the purpose, but the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines told me it would be away a considerable part 
of the time, and, as a. matter of fact, that car is there perhaps 
a day or two in a month, There is a large area there which is 
subjeet to these explosions and where there are many losses of 
life and we are left without the proper protection. of a. mine- 
rescue station, and T very much fear not only will there be one 
or two losses vecas onally,, but L very much fear these explo- 
sions might cause the loss and entombing of a number of 
miners 


Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I will 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that condition true of several’ other 
places in the United States? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not think there is a place 
that is in such a bad situation as this particular locality— 
where the place is subject to explosions as it is in this case, 

Mr. WINGO. Is there not at least one other field where they 
have very serious explosions and where the situation is exactly 
in such a condition? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not know whether that is 
true or not. 

Mr. WINGO. I think not only in the gentleman’s case but 
I think there are several others that ought to be taken cure of. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The Bureau of Mines stated to 
me—well, I do not know that I should quote this, but before 
when a particular situation like this arose and there was an 


| inerease in the appropriation and it was shown by the debate 


that the increase was for a particular station, the bureau ful- 
lowed the legislative intent. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I. will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Three or four years ago there was an at- 
tempt made by another Member from Indiana to secure an 
increase in the appropriation for this particular kind of work, 
and it was stated at that time that the Indiana fields were 
more subject to explosion than any other coal fields in the 
United States, I happen to remember that, because it was 
shortly after I came in. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The station was allowed, and it 
has been of very great benefit; and in reference to that station 
tlie gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CAN NON] and a number of 
other. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Was this matter presented to the 
committee? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It was not. I had hoped to pre- 
sent it, but I sincerely hope that this small appropriation: will 
be added. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter that was 
not presented to the committee. It is not even a matter that 
the Bureau of Mines presses at this time, and I hope it will 
be allowed to come to Congress some time in its orderly way 
through the Budget and when there can be a full investigation 
of it. I hope the amendment will not be adopted. The item 
already carries an increase of $15,000: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The committee divided. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in doubt. 

The committee again. divided; and there were—ayes 20, 
noes 20. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, [ ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiann demands 
tellers. Not a sufficient number, and tellers are refused. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For investigations as to the causes of mine explosions, methods of 
mining, especially in relation to the safety of miners, the appliances 


best adapted to prevent accidents, the possible improvement. of condi- 
tions under which mining operations are carried on, the use of ex- 


| plosives and electricity, the prevention of accidents, and other inquiries 


and technologie investigations Prone’ ts to the mining industry, includ- 
ing an amount not to exceed $1,000 for the purchase and bestowal of 
connie in connection with mine-rescue and. first-aid contests, and in- 
A 50 000 equipment, supplies, and expenses of travel and subsistence, 


T RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, T have 
looked up the hearings on this item. I find on pages 674 and 
675 a statement regarding the operation of mine-rescue stations 
and their cars. Will the chairman advise us if that was all 
said in regard to this item? 


Mr. CRAMTON, I think so. What is the gentleman’s 
point? 
Mr. RAKER. I am wondering where this money was spent 


and why they did not give in their statement here the work 
that was done in California at Jackson relative to the terrible 
disaster that occurred there this last fall. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This matter was gone into at quite a 
little length last year and two new cars were given to them, 
and they stated they needed two more in order to supersede 
two old wooden cars they have. But that request was deferred 
for a year, and they asked nothing more except to continue 
the operation of the cars which they have! 

They are asking nothing more than to continue the operation 
of the cars that they have. Just where each of those cars 
is operated and why they do not operate more in the gentle- 


man’s district the committee did not inquire. They did not go | and incident thereto, including personal services in the District of 


into that question. 
Mr. RAKER. That is unfortunate. 
Mr. CRAMTON. I admit it, 


Mr. RAKER. Because it was one of the greatest disasters 
in mining history. That occurred this last fall. It has been I 


Columbia, the unexpended balances of the appropriations heretofore 
made for these purposes is reappropriated and made available for 
such purposes for the fiscal year 1924, and for the payment of obli- 
barre for such purposes of prior years, and of such sum not exceed- 
ng $500 shall be available to settle claims for damages caused to 
vate property by motor vehicles used in delivering fuel: Provided, 
hat all moneys received from the sales of fuel shall be credited to this 


the iden that these rescue cars and appliances should be | appropriation and be available for the purposes of this paragraph. 


applied to them, and it has been to a large extent. I feel that Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
in justice to the Bureau of Mines and what they have done a | ment. 


statement of it should be put in the record so as to justify the The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 


necessity. 


amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


They should have more cars. These gold-mining men have The Clerk-read as follows: 


done everything ou earth they could to make the condition of 
the gold miner better and to provide all the necessary equip- | jnsert the following language : 
ment up to date, so that they could mine with safety. The Com- “The Secretary of the 1 


Amendment offered by Mr. RHODES : Page 94, line 8, after the period, 
nterior is authorized and empowered to 


mittee on Mines and Mining of this House during the last eight | acquire title to and procure on behalf of the United States, through 


years has been doing all it could, and legislation has come from 8 
that committee in regard to these mine- rescue stations and the | square west 6 


advantage of those rescue cars. 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 


Mr. RHODES. Is the gentleman aware that there are only 


urchase or condemnation, so much of the lands within the District of 
‘olumbia S and known on the records of said District as 

5. erase northwest 695, and those parts of what were 
formerly Canal and H Streets as are now used and occupied by the 
United States as a fuel yard; that part of what was formerly H Street 
which intersects Half Street immediately adjacent to such fuel yard; 
and such other lands as may be needed as the site of a garage for the 
joint use of, and in connection with, such fuel yard and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the construction of such garage is hereby 


nine of these mine-rescue cars in the United States? authorized. 


Mr. RAKER. I know there are only a 


few of them. “All that part of Half Street which lies and extends north of I 
5 Street SE. in said District be, and the same is hereby, vacated, and 


Mr. RHODES. And that they operate out of these Bureau of the land therein, which is hereby declared to belong to the United 


Mines stations, and it is a practical impossibility, with the lim- 


States, is hereby set apart for and shall be devoted to the exclusive 


ited number of cars that the Bureau of Mines has, to cover the | and sole use and occupancy of the Government of the United States as 


entire territory subject to accident? 


part of and in connection with the fuel yard mentioned. 
“All appropriations herein and hereafter made for the maintenance 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- | ana operation of the fuel yard mentioned may also be used and ex- 
a 


fornia has expired. 


pended for the purchase or condemnation of land for fuel-yard and 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I want two minutes more, | erage Purposes as well as for the construction of a garage building 


just to answer the gentleman’s question. 


thereon, as above provided for, and shall continue available for those 
urposes until expended: Provided, however, That no moneys expended 


The CHAIRMAN: The gentleman from California asks | for those purposes shall be considered as expenditures to returned 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes more, Is there to such appropriations: And provided further, That the appropriation 


objection? 
There was no objection. 


herein made for the maintenance and operation of the fuel yard men- 
tioned for the Bacal year 1924 is hereby reduced in the amount of 
$254,088: And provided also, That the Department of the Interior ' 


Mr. RAKER. The gold mining, of course, has attracted and shall from applicable appropriations reimburse said appropriations for 


diverted the world's protection to the mining of coal also, be- | the 
cause of the additional necessities of coal mining. Many people S 


its proportionate share of the expenses of maintaining and operating 
rage mentioned. 
lereafter the various branches of the Federal service and the 


forget the circumstances surrounding the activities of the gold | MUricipal government in the District of Columbia shall make pay: 


miner. Many men are interested in that branch of mining, | for fuel furnished them by 


ment of accounts rendered against them by the Government fuel yard 
. the proper amount directly to 


and some of those mines are the deepest in the world—those | the credit of the Treasurer of the United States for the credit of the 
gold mines—where the men are delving in the bowels of the | 8PPropriation ‘Maintenance and operation, United States Govern: 


earth. Not only should the owners and the States be required | shall be promptly forwa 


ment fuel yard.“ and supine certificates of deposits issued therefor 
ed by the depositors to the Government fuel 


to provide for their protection, but the Federal Government, | yard. 


through its splendid equipment through 


the Bureau of Mines, Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment in question 


should in the future add more to what we are trying to do | is one that was before the committee in charge of the bill, and 


to relieve the situation where necessary. 


it very favorably impressed the subcommittee, but it was not of 


The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. | a character to be within the jurisdiction of our committee, It 


The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
For investigations and the dissemination of 


comes now from the Committee on Mines and Mining, that 
properly has jurisdiction, and the Committee on Appropriations 
information with a view | has no objection to the amendment. 


to improving conditions in the ö and metallurgical Mr. RHODES. And let me say, Mr. Chairman, in that con- 


industries under the act of March 3, 


and to provide for the in- 


spection of mines and the protection of the lives of miners in the | nection, that the Committee on Mines and Mining has consid- 
Territory of Alaska, including personal seryices, equipment, supplies, | ered this proposed legislation and the Director of the Budget 
newspapers, and expenses of travel and subsistence, $35,000. has approved it. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, at the end of line 17 insert The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


the following language. 


ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment The amendment was agreed to. 


offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 92, tag end of line 17 For the purchase of land at Bruceton, Pa., now occupied by and 


insert the following: “Provided, That secti 


on 192 of the Rey adjacent to the buildings and equipment of the explosives testing station 


Statutes shall not apply during the fiscal years 1923 and 1924 to the es, t 2 
purchase from this appropriation of newspapers published in Alaska.” Se ee Gres bann 7385 es R 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. Ir. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I move to strik 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 8 cae: 


Mr. WINGO. What will this do? 


The CHAIRMAN. Th- gentleman from Illinois moves to 


Mr, CRAMTON, It will enable them to do what they have | strike out the last word. 


been doing heretofore, but under the new printing regulations | Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. I desire simply to make an obser- 
and other requirements a question has been raised as to the | vation. I assume that the item mentioned in this particular 


practice. 


Mr. WINGO. In other words, it is to legalize what is the 


practice now, and it is not objected to? 


paragraph is a certain tract of land that is well known and is 
identified, but the language is very general. It is “For the 
purchase of land.” It seems to me that that might be ex- 


Mr. CRAMTON. It is not objected to, and the bureau in- | tended to any degree so as to include any land. 


sists that it is necessary. 


Mr. CRAMTON. As a matter of fact, the land in mind and 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- | definitely in view, as I understand, is now covered by an op- 


ment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


tion, and it is that which is occupied by or is immediately 
adjacent to buildings that we have there which are now worth 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. something like $250,000. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Can you not identify it by some 


For the purchase and transportation of fuel; storing and handling | certain tract by name? 


of fuel in yards; maintenance and operation 
ineluding motor-propelled passenger-carryin 
purchase of equipment, rentals, and all ot 


neas zor çquipment, | Mr, CRAMTON. I can not, except that it is land imme- 


r expenses requisite for | diately under and adjacent to our plant at Bruceton. 
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Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Why can you not state in the 
Recorp the lands you are going to buy? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman will 
I will give the names of the owners of this land. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I want to identify the land, so 
that this will not be a general authorization to buy all the 
land that they are wanting to buy. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not going to buy all that they need. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania state it sufficiently to identify it? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The owners are J. Wilson, BU 
McElhaney, and Pittsburgh Coal Co. 8 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That statement is entirely satis- 
factory. I do not care abont the acreage. That identifies it 
by the names, so that there will not be a general authorization 
to buy a lot of land. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a definite agreement as to what 
is involved, and the money will not buy the whole tract that is 
needed. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Reoorp on this item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recogp on this 
item. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read .as follows: 

Fighting forest fires in national parks: For fighting forest fires In 
national parks or other areas administered by the National Park Service, 
or fires that endanger such areas, and for replacing buildings or other 
physical improvements that have been destroyed by forest fires within 
such areas, $25,000: Provided, That these funds shall not be used for 
any precautionary fire protection 3 work prior to actual occur- 
rence of the fire: And provided fu „ That the allotment of these 
funds to the various national parks or areas administered by the 
National Park Service for fire ‘fighting 1 ote shall be made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and then o; after the obligation for the 

nditure has been incurred, and the Secretary of the Interior shall 
submit with bis annual estimate of expenditures a report showing the 
location, size, and description of each forest fire, togetber with the 
number of men, their e fication, und rate of pay and actual time 
employed, and a statement of e showing the cost for labor, 
supplies, special service, and o expenses covered by the expendi- 
tures made from these funds. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I wish to ask the chairman of the subcommittee what 
is the meaning of the proviso beginning in line 21, page 95— 

Provided, That these funds shall not be used for any precautionary 
fire protection or patrol work prior to actual occurrence of the fire. 

Does that mean that they can not use any airplanes or any- 
thing of that kind? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Each of these park Items carries an ap- 
propriation that includes fire protection. The rangers do certain 
precautionary watching, and so forth. This is purely an emer- 
gency item, so that in the event that a fire does occur in the 
vicinity of a park that endangers a great area of the park, or 
when a fire occurs upon the park that gets beyond bounds and 
makes necessary a large fire-fighting force, this emergency ap- 
propriation can be used to meet such a situation, but is not to 
be dissipated in the ordinary prevention of fire. 

Mr. HICKS. Is there any service in the National Park 
Forestry Bureau in fighting fires from the air? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think not. It is my recollection that when 
we had the Army bill up one or two years ago that matter was 
discussed somewhat as to cooperation between the aviation 
branch of the Army and the United States Sureau of Forestry 
in connection with the national forests, There was then some 
cooperation. The work was done by the aviation branch of the 
Army at the expense of the Forest Service. There is nothing 
of that kind in connection with this appropriation. 

Mr. HICKS. Last summer was unusually dry in the North- 
west, and many forest fires of serious extent were raging in that 
section of the country. Does the gentleman know whether or 
not any of our national forests in these parks were injured 
by the fires of last season? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It ds my recollection that there was no 
unusual fire loss in any of the parks last year. Out of this 
825,000 emergency appropriation only $9,000 was used in the 
fiscal year 1922, and we have net the figures for the first part 
of this fiscal year, from the ist of July last on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Crater Lake National Park, Oreg.: For administration, protection, 
and maintenance, including not exceeding $600 for the purchase, 
maintenance, operation, repair of motor-driven ger-carrying 
vehicles for the use of the superintendent and employees in connection 
with general work, $2 ; for construction of physical improye- 
ments, $8, r 2 exceeding $2,500 for the construction of a 
barn at Anna Spring; all, $35,000, 


yield, 
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Mr. HICKS. Mr. ‘Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. Can the gentleman tell me what is included in the item 
of $8,800 for construction of physical improvements? ‘The 
reason I ask that is because there has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion about this Crater Lake proposition, and for a number of 
years the condition at Crater Lake has been very unsatis- 
factory. I think if the gentleman who represents the Crater 
Lake district was on the floor he would not disagree with that 
statement. Among other things that the bureau very urgently 
desired at Crater Lake was an improvement of the hotel facil- 
ities, Therefore I am making this inquiry to ascertain whether 
or not this $8,800 is intended to take care of those improve- 
ments, I would like to ask just how the matter now stands, 
whether the hotel has been taken over by the Government or is 
still in private hands. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not take care of the hotel. The 
hotel is a private enterprise, which for a time was conducted by 
a gentleman who was not equipped financially to handle it suc- 
cessfully. A year ago a movement was under way by which 
public-spirited gentlemen, I think of Portland, were taking up 
the matter, and I think they have taken over the hotel and that 
it is now operated by a corporation consisting of men of large 
means, and that it is operated under an understanding with the 
park service, the same as the hotels in the Yosemite and the 
hotels in the Mount Ranier National Park are handled. These 
gentlemen have put in their money not as a money-making 
enterprise; They are limited to a small return on their invest- 
ment, and they have done it for the purpose of developing the 
park by providing good hotel facilities. 

The last I knew definitely about it there remained some 
little tangle, but I think that has been worked out. The appro- 
priation in question of $8,800 is to provide a barn at Anna 
Spring, 52.500; a combination kitchen and mess hall at Lost 
Creek, $1,500; a trail at Kerr Notch, $1,600; a septic tank, 
flush toilets, and so forth, at Auto Rim Camp, $1,300; flush 
toilets at Anna Spring, $500; and a boat landing at Wizard 
Island, $1,400. 

Mr. HICKS. I judge from this that there has been a new 
resort opened on the rim called Anna Spring. Is that correct? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not at the moment informed as to 
where that is. The rim, as the gentleman remembers, is about 
80 miles in circumference and the hotel in question is up on 
the rim. The rim is about half a mile above the surface of 
the lake. 

Of course, they are developing roads and trails, and I pre- 
sume this is somewhat removed, a sort of halfway house on 
the rim of the lake, 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. Are the highways being constructed under 
this appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That depends on the kind of highways they 
are building. There may be a highway which will be main- 
tained under the maintenance item. If they want a cinder 
road, they will perhaps expend $150 or $200 a mile for improv- 
ing it, but when it comes to a paved road they have to have a 
specific item for it. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lassen Volcanic National Park, Calif. ; 
provement, $3,000. 

Mr. RAKER. 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 98, line 21, strike out “ $3,000" and Insert “ $20,300," 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, it is significant in a way that 
since my membership on the Public Lands Committee we have 
created all the parks except a small number in this bill that 
appropriations are made for. I find that most of these I had 
the good fortune to report to the House and took part in the 
legislation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. Not now. The Lassen Volcanic National Park 
canre along with the rest, and we have but $3,000 for its protec- 
tion and improvement, I have made it my business to visit 
these parks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Les. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman aware that they did not 


For protection and im- 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


use all that they had last year—only $2,911? 
Mr. RAKER. I will explain that. 
best advantage. 
Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAKER. Yes. 


We want to use it to the 
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Mr. HICKS. I never had the pleasure of visiting this Lassen 
Volcanic National Park. 

Mr. RAKER. Then the gentleman has missed one of the 
most delightful visits in the world. 

Mr. HICKS. Are there any facilities there for the care of 
visitors? I have understood that there is no hotel there. Does 
the amendment provide for the erection of a hotel? 

Mr. RAKER. I want to say that I spent 10 days there 
this last year. I make it my business to combine business with 
pleasure and to find out what the public wants. I was in the 
park and all through it. There are no two parks alike. While 
the Yosemite has been advertised for years I want to say 
that the Lassen Volcanie National Park is as great, but, of 
course, of a different character. It has been inaccessible here- 
tofore, but now it is getting to be accessible. I spent 12 days 
there and never had a better entertainment or better pro- 
vision made for me in my life. 

Mr. HICKS. I am glad to know that; how was it done? 

Mr. RAKER. By private individuals. They own a little 
piece up in the corner. The State of California has spent 
in the neighborhood of $75,000,000 on roads and highways, one 
of which goes up into this country. We are spending our 
money to develop the country. There is not another spot on 
earth that is comparable to the wonders afferded by nature 
in this Lassen National Park. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAKER. I have seen the gentheman’s park. I have 
traveled through the parks of this country. I know a distin- 
guished scientist who, after he had gone through the Lassen 
National Park, said it was the most restful, the most delight- 
ful, the most wonderful place that a man could go to spend 
some time in the summer. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Has the gentleman ever 
visited the Rainier National Park? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes; and it is just wonderful. Sure I have 
seen it. I have been to Tacoma, and I have stood on Mount 
Rainier, and have seen that wonderful country. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many voters did the gentleman see? 

Mr. RAKER. Enough to keep one in Congress all his life 
if he will do the right thing at all times as near as he can. 
That surely is enough. [Laughter] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I ask to proceed for two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAKER. This matter was presented by the park serv- 
ice, and was approved by the Secretary of the Interior. for 
$20,300. The Bureau of the Budget allowed $11,000. The park 
service said that it could not handle $11,000 successfully and 
said, “ Give us $20,300 or not increase it.” Those were not the 
exact words but the substance. Now this park service wants 
this amount, the Secretary of the Interior wants it, but the 
Budget pulls the strings and says we can not have but $11,000, 
so we get only $3,000 as an upshot of the whole thing. Now 
give us something to develop this wonderful territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

[Mr. Raker had leave to extend his remarks.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mesa Verde National Park, Colo. : For administration, protection, = 
maintenance, including not exceeding $2.400 for the purchase, 
nance, eperation, and repair of horse-drawn and motor-driven ser 
r- “Carry in, vehicles for the use of the rintendent and employees 
fh connection with ret A oe work 1,000 ; — construction of 
physical improvemen Se à not exceedin 1 83 80 tor 
completion of the water ania at Spruce Tree Camp; in $31,000. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making an inquiry. In these appro- 
priations for a park like the Mesa Verde National Park in Colo- 
rado, which is a park dedicated to the remains of the cliff 
dwellers, does any part of the appropriation take care of the 
excavation of those ruins, or is it entirely devoted to the care 

. of the park so far as driveways, paths, and such items are 
concerned? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of the proposed estimate there is for the 
construction of physical improvements, $10,000. Their requests 
for physical improvements was $14,150, so that that has been 
sealed down. The $14,150 does not include anything for ex- 
cavation purposes, such as the gentleman suggests. The item 
for administration, protection, and maintenance does include 
some expenditure for guides for the purpose of showing these 
ruins to tourists. 


As the gentleman is aware, it is the habit of Americans, no 
matter how ancient or valuable a thing may be, to carry it 
off in parts, if possible, and it has been found necessary to have 
rangers attending visitors who are looking at these ruins. 

Mr. HICKS. There is no charge made for these guides, as 
I recall? 

Mr, CRAMTON. No; but that is cared for out of the main- 
tenance item. I do net know of anything for further excava- 
tion. 

Mr. HICKS. I thought it to be the case that excavation 
work is undertaken by the Smithsonian Institution, through 
the Bureau of Ethnology, and in this connection let me say 
that they are performing the task in a splendid manner, They. 
have already restored many of the edifices of that ancient civi- 
lization, and from their researches, based on the relics. which 
have been discovered, have contributed greatly to our knowl- 


edge of the peoples who lived in these canyon homes long be- 
| fore Columbus sailed on his first voyage. I desire to add my 


word of praise to the skill and scientifie knowledge of Doctor 
Fewkes, who has given his life to this work, and to the marked 
ability of the present superintendent of the park, Mr. Neus- 
baum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mount McKinley National Park, Alaska: For protection and im- 
provement, $8,000, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 99, line 6, after the ire As ya antena strike out 38.000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $10, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. 3 $10,000 was the Budget 
estimate. I do not know why the reduction was made by the 
Committee on Appropriations. I find that a number of parks 
have $10,000 as a minimum appropriation. For instance, the 
Platte National Park in Oklahoma has $10,000, and the Wind 
Cave Park in South Dakota has $10,000, the Hawaiian National 
Park has $10,000, while Mount MeKinley has only $8,000. I do 
not want to start in with a comparison of the beauties of Mount 
McKinley with Mount Rainier or any other park, only to say 
that Mount McKinley is some park. I think it is only fair 
that we should have the amount which seems to be the mini- 
mum carried for the others. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I understand that Mount Me- 
Kinley is a very beautiful place. Seven people visited it last 
year that were reported. Some time when the railroad gets 
in operation and the reads are developed, and when it is made 
accessible, many people will go there, for it is a wonderful 
spot. For the present it seemed to the committee that the ex- 
penditure in connection with it should be practically nominal, 
and we continued the amount that has been heretofore carried. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I might add that we 
are anticipating quite an influx of tourists this coming summer, 
and I think we ought to have that amount for preparation. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alaska. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A 3 Rainier National Park, Wasb.: For administration, protection, 
tenance, includi not exceeding $1,800 for the purchase, 

8 operation, and repair of motor- -driven passenger-carry 
vehicles for the use of the su ns mp and employees in connection 
with general. pe ark work. eee for construction of physical im- 
provements, $45.000. incl not exceeding $25.800 for. new public 
camp grounds at Longmire Springs, not ex g $2,000 for a residence 
for the chief clerk, and not exceeding $2,000 for an employees’ duplex 
cottage; in all, $95,000. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 99, line 16, after the semicolon following the word “ cottage,"* 
insert the following : “for continuing and completin oe the 
road between Nisqually Glacier and Paradise Valley, $38,000 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, this amount is curried in the 
Budget, and still, including this item, the amount is just 
$25,000 less than the amount carried in the Budget. Mount 
Rainier National Park is one of the great parks of the West. 
This roadway that we desire to have widened is the only road- 
way that goes inte the park. Last year 17,500 private automo- 
biles entered the park. The roadway we now have is a one-way 
roadway. The great patronage of that park is during the 
menths of July and August, and during that time an antomo- 
bile passes on this readway every minute, 10 hours in the day, 
either up or down the mountain. 
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As it is now they have a control system. They allow a 
bunch of automobiles, 100 or 150, to go down, and then there 
is a delay of a couple of hours, when another bunch comes up. 
They collect the forest rangers from the vicinity nearby to con- 
trol the passage of the automobiles. Seventeen thousand auto- 
mobiles is quite a number of private vehicles to visit a national 
park in 60 days. This is a narrow roadway, not a dangerous 
one, but no one should undertake to negotiate it unless he is a 
reasonably fair driver. It is nearly completed. The $38,000 
provided for in the Budget will complete the roadway. There is 
a great deal of difficulty If an automobile breaks down and has 
to be taken up or down this distance of the control. In some 
instances for several miles there is not a turn-out. The road 
passes around elbows in the cliffs and unless it is opened it 
will be impossible for all of the automobiles that desire to 
visit it next season to go into the park. The automobile traffic 
has increased about 5,000 a year, and I refer now to private 
automobiles, for this estimate does not include the myriad of 
stages that run up and down Mount Rainier National Park. 
If the House could only know the exact situation I am sure it 
would sustain the Budget. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Where is this proposed improvement? 

Mr. MILLER. From a place in the roadway called Nisqually 
Glacier through to Paradise Valley. 

Mr. FESS. That is still above the protuberance of the 
glacier? z 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. Nisqually is the base of the glacier; it 
is the lower part of it. It is about 83 miles from there to 
Paradise Inn. 

Mr. FESS. The road up to the glacier is wide enough for 
two automobiles. t 

Mr. MILLER. Up to Nisqually Glacier; yes: 

Mr. FESS. But this is above that. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; for a distance of about 84 miles. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But-the real beauties of the 
park are to be seen beyond Nisqually Glacier, 

Mr. MILLER. That is true. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I will. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I take it the purpose of the gentleman's 
amendment is to make Paradise Inn more accessible? 

Mr. MILLER. That is the idea. And a number of our pro- 
gressive citizens of Seattle and Tacoma vicinity have pooled 
together and built a very desirable and attractive hotel at 
Paradise Inn, of course without any reward or profit in it, 
and this simply makes the roadway, so that people can get up 
and down, so much more desirable. I would be very greatly 
pleased, and all of our western people, if the committee could 
see their way clear to allow this amendment to stand. 

The director of national parks recommends this, and the 
Budget includes it. We are willing to forego other much- 
needed improvements if we can obtain this, as there is only one 
roadway leading into the park. We are willing to wait a while 
for the others. Now, gentlemen, the committee is $65,000 under 
the Budget estimate, and by allowing this amendment the com- 
mittee is still $25,000 under the Budget. Over 70,000 people 
visited this great park during the season of 1922, and in all 
probability over 100,000 will visit it next year. It is one of the 
great parks of America, and as this increase will make auto- 
mobile traffic both safe and speedy it will add to the safety and 
convenience of perhaps more people than visit any great moun- 
tain park in America. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I want to supplement what the 
gentleman from Washington—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent, if the gentleman 
from Washington has concluded—— 

Mr. MILLER. I have concluded my remarks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent that debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto may be closed in 
six minutes, three minutes to be given to the gentleman from 
New York and three minutes to myself. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. This park happens to be in 
the district I represent. I hope that Members can see the 
necessity for the Government completing the 1 or 2 miles re- 
maining, and I do not like to lose the right to offer another 
amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We want to complete this bill to-night. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will with- 
draw his request and 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will make it eight minutes, three minutes 
to the gentleman from New York, three minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington, and two minutes to myself. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. May I have one minute? 

Mr, CRAMTON. We want to get through with this bill, but 
I will make it nine minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think we all 
realize the need of public economy, and in dealing with these 
national parks many times we think money has been expended 
unwisely perhaps, but in this one instance I believe that the 
expenditure of the money provided for in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington is a most wise ex- 
penditure of public funds. No one who has been through that 
park, a magnificent one—and, by the way, the only objection I 
have to it is that it is wrongly named; it should be Tacoma Park, 
named for an American, and not Rainier Park, named for a 
foreigner [applause]—no one who has had the good fortune 
to have been there and negotiated that trail between Nisqually 
Glacier and the hotel at Paradise Valley but must realize the 
danger of the roadway as at present constructed. There is a 
real danger there, for it is a single-width roadway for a two- 
movement traffic; and it seems to me in the interest of the 
public welfare we should provide the money to widen that road- 
way and make it safe for this increasing traffic, and therefore 
I sincerely hope that this committee will vote favorably for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
supplement the gentleman from Washington and the gentle- 
man from New York in what they have stated in behalf of Mount 
Rainier National Park, which is one of the early parks created 
by the General Government, created in the time of my lamented 
predecessor, Francis W. Cushman. Attention has been called 
to the automobiles that go up and down this portion of one- 
way road high on the mountain side. The number is increasing 
at a rapid rate. The county has paid for the construction of a 
finely paved road for 50 miles up the mountain, and the forest 
reserve has paid for 6 or more miles of well-bullt road through 
the reserve to the park line. From the appropriations that 
came from time to time from Congress the park road is nearly 
completed. The uncompleted part is the star part. It makes 
a curve that takes you to the cap piece of scenery. I have letters 
here written to me showing that without this appropriation the 
whole work to date is jeopardized. The need is great. Con- 
struction should go on. It has been a long and slow process, 
It is almost done. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I will. 

Mr. FESS. I am an economist, as you all know, but I think 
that the completion of this piece of work ought to be carried on. 
I had my impression very strongly increased by a conversation 
with the engineer about the possibility for the general public 
if this work could be entirely finished. But I was not certain 
at what point the needed improvement was. That is the rea- 
son why I asked the question. 

Mr. MILLER. This just finishes it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I wish to say that the gentle- 
men from Washington [Mr. Summers and Mr. Murr] and 
myself, representing the districts more particularly interested, 
have agreed to the withdrawal of estimates for certain im- 
provements, amounting to several thousand dollars, which the 
Budget allowed, and have decided to concentrate our efforts 
upon what we know and what Mr. Mather knows and what the 
commissioners of the several counties know to be a real 
necessity. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, there is very 
great need for other roads in order that the unsurpassed beau- 
ties of Rainier National Park may be used and enjoyed by the 
people of the United States. But this item having been al- 
ready submitted by the Director of the Budget, we feel it 
should be restored. I have in my hand a telegram which I 
think covers the situation very briefly and very aptly. The 


sender says: 
SEATTLE, WASH., December 28, 1922. 
Hon Joun W. Suuunns, M. C 


Washington, D. 0.: 

Referring to congressional appropriation in Budget covering item of 
$38,000 for completion of road between Nisqually Glacier and Paradise 
Valley, Rainier National Park. This matter is most important. It 
has to do with the safe and prompt accommodation of thousands of 
tourists annually visiting the park. This item should be restored to 
the Budget to protect the money already spent for this purpose, as 
well as for the safety of travelers. Hope you will use your t efforts 
for the sake of all concerned, 

REGINALD H. Parsons, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have visited about all the 
principal national parks, and I am an admirer of the adminis- 
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tration of the parks. I think that Mr. Maher, the head of this 
service, is a wonderful executive, a wise and farseeing enthu- 
siast, and has accomplished great things for the parks. He 
expends the money to great advantage. Personally it hurts me 
every time I have to vote to keep an item out of the park esti- 
mates. But, gentlemen, we must economize somewhere, and as 
to these parks, let us defer expenditures for their further deyel- 
opment, spending the money that is necessary to take care of 
the people who are going there now, but limiting ourselves to 
that. There is not one of these parks that does not need some- 
thing, so that if three Members from a single State would get 
up and urge the merits of any particular park and a few others 
would add to their request you would feel that it was very 
urgent. But we can not afford to yield to those importunities 
for amounts to be appropriated to make improvements that are 
needed. We must provide for sanitation and water supply and 
we must make the roads safe. This is not to make a road safe. 
There is no danger to life involved here. It is the last stretch 
going up the Paradise Valley. I have been over it, and I know 
the road will be safe if it continues as it is at present and we 
do not widen it. Widening this road does not make it more 
safe to the people who are in a hurry to get through a certain 
number of parks in a certain number of days. It would save 
them an hour, perhaps, if we give him this money to widen 
the road, but what can they do if they are compelled to take 
an hour longer, waiting here, that will be better for them than 
to view those natural beauties that are beyond compare? [Ap- 
plause.] I know that if this money were provided it would be 
well spent; but I say that, having striven to keep the appropria- 
tions down in support of the President’s policy, the committee 
deserves your support and I hope this amendment will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ; 

The question was taken ; and on a division (suggested by the 
Chair) there were—ayes 17, noes 18. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
for tellers. Those in favor of taking this yote by tellers will 
please rise and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] 
Not a sufficient number. Tellers are refused. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point that there is no quorum present. If there are not enough 
Members here to get tellers on a matter of this Importance, I 
make the point that there is no quorum. 

Mr. CRAMTON. e program of the House is that if this 
bill is completed to-night and the Post Office bill is completed 
to-morrow, I hope there will be no session on Tuesday next. 
If the gentleman wants to force a session here next Tuesday 
he can make his point of no quorum now. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. In order to limit discussion 
of this very important item, which has the approval of the 
Budget Bureau, I was foreclosed from offering an amendment 
which was $15,000 less than the Budget estimate. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The chairman of the committee had the 
same experience the other day, when I could not get tellers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I submit 
that we are coming to a sad point when we are undertaking 
to put the high speed on appropriation bills under pressure 
and the promise that we can get a day off. However, if it 
is the desire to have a day off, as expressed by a number of 
Members, I will withdraw the point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington with- 
draws the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. RAKER, Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to offer 
on page 99, between lines 17 and 18. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


; e offered by Mr. Raker: Page 99, between lines 17 and 18, 


nsert : 

“For construction, reconstruction, widening, and surfacing of high- 
ways, inclusive of neces bridges, in the national parks and monu- 
ments, and for similar improvement of sporan roads connecting 
directly with such park and monument roads, provided such 1888000 
ments are within 5 miles of a park or monument boundary, $2,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, $2,500,000 for the fiscal 

ear ending June 80, 1925, and $2,500,000 for the fiscal year endin 
une 80, 1926: Provided, however, That all appropriations for 
projects herein authorized shall remain available until expended: And 
Se further, That the sum of $6,000 y of the appropria- 
ions herein made shall be available for the employment of accountin, 
and clerical help in the District of Columbia, available until expend 

„The, m of the Interior shall submit with his annual esti- 
mate of expenditures a 5. 8 showing the various classes of road - 
construction work accomplished and the locations together with a 


annu: 


statement of expenditures made from these funds, * 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan reserves a 
point of order on the amendment. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is recognized. 

Mr, RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I have been giving this mat- 


ter consideration, and it is a big, broad question, It covers 
what the people of all the Western States want—where these 
parks are—and it has been approved by the park service and 
by the Department of the Interior. First it was approved by 
the Budget Committee, and then the Budget Director was 
changed and the present Director of the Budget changed the 
former action, so I am advised. All the western people are in 
favor of it. They expect you people who are in power to carry 
out this program. Now, do not fail to do it. 

I want to insert in the Recorp a letter from the acting park 
director, under date of December 29, 1922, together with Ex- 
hibit A and Exhibit B, explaining this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California asks 
unanimous consent to extend in the Recor his remarks by 
inserting the matter indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the letter and exhibits referred to: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, 
Washington, December 29, 1922. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Raker: I am glad to meet your request for a 
copy of the road construction budget within the national parks that 
the park service and the artment of the Interior has contemplated 
on a three-year basis of $2,500,000 per year, but which as a project 
could not be recognized by the Budget this year on account of the finan- 
cial condition of the country. I am inclosing, as Exhibit A, a tabular 
review of the budget, which also contemplates some work to be done 
in a few national monuments. As Exhibit B, I am 1 compara- 
tive statement of appropriations made for Federal aid to State roads, 
5 to $540,000,000 since 1917, amounting to $47,000,000 for 
national forest roads against 83.042.300 for all the national parks since 
1872 to date. Over a million dollars of this $3,042,300 was spent 
— ae Toamna alone by the Army, and that park has now the 

roads. 

The road situation in the national parks is one that requires and 
merits the serious consideration of Con It is a situation that 
can not be overlooked any longer. Travel in the national parks during 
the past four years has grown from about 450,000 to 1.150.900 this 
past season, and these travel figures are small compared to what they 
will be in the future. People visit the parks from all sections of the 
— — 8 of whom travel in automobiles and bring their own 
equipment. s 

The first national park, the Yellowstone, was established in 1872, 
exactly 50 years ago. Now there are 19 parks in all. Reference t 
Exhibit B will show that in these 50 years little more than $3,000,00' 
have been expended in road and bridge construction in the parks, while 
since 1916, when the first good roads bill was pas by Congress, 
$47,000,000 have been appropriated or authorized for road construction 


or improvement in the national forests, in addition to 10 per cent an- 
nually available of the revenue of the forests for such Work and $540, 
000,000 of Federal money appropriated and authorized for cooperation 


with the States in road building, a total of, $587,000,000, with not one 
cent available for expenditure in acted RY parks. in the same length 
of time for road projects in the parks $1,265,000 was appropriated, and 
the pending Interior Department bill before the House contains some- 
what less than $200,000 for the construction of roads in Sequoia, 
Glacier, and Grand Canyon Parks. In Mount McKinley, Hawali, Wind 
Caye, General Grant, Lafayette, Lassen, and other parks not a bit of 
road building has been done by the National Park Service. 

All this road building by the National Government has pointed to a 
healthful expansion of a vigorous, growing nation, and every dollar so 
appropriated has been necessary and valuable, Ou the other hand, the 
national parks have been practically overlooked. These wonderful 
scenic exhibits, which outrank those elsewhere in the world, are the 
scenic lodestones of travel, They draw travel as nothing else does. 
People visit them, and in visiting them necessarily must get acquainted 
with the rest of the country through which they pass. oming thus 
acquainted, in addition to the money that they leave incidental to their 
travel, they become settlers and large investors in States in which the 
parks are located. The great majority of these visitors come by auto- 
mobile. Under our large national road-development 1 to which 
have been added the splendid work done by States and counties through- 
out the West, we find excellent roads up to the rk boundaries, and 
there we stop. An interesting situation may be observed In connection 
with the road systems of the Yosemite National Park. Here we have 
138 miles of roads, of which the Government has ony constructed 
8 miles. These roads were constructed for horse-drawn vehicular travel, 
as is the case in all parks, and have received serious punishment in the 
past four years by the constantly increasing hordes of motor cars, yet In 
the Yosemite, where visitors approach the park over excellent roads for 
which not one cent is charged, we encounter the situation where for the 
use of roads not built by us we are charging $5 entrance fee per car. 

The service is receiving complaints in increasing numbers regarding 
road conditions in the parks, and we consider these generally well mer- 
ited. There is no serious complaint against the exaction of the license 
fee as such, but the complaint we hear is that for this license fee, which 
is really in the nature of a toll, the visitors expect at least comfortably 
8 le roads. 8 

overdevelopment of parks by roads must, of course, be guarded 
against. There must always be areas into which no roads shall enter, 
Our program is considered a modest one in extent, but will take care of 
what is considered a definite road program without overdevelopment in 

e parks. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hon. Jonx B. Raker, 
House of Representatives, Unitcd States. 


. 


ARNO B. CAM MERER, 
Acting Director. 
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EXHIBIT A. 
Area. Nature of improvement. Reconstruction cost. 
Existing 
Name of park. roads Recon N 
Square (miles). Widening | Surfacing Nen con- 4 
Acres. struction struction Total. 
(miles). | (miles). | (miles); (miles). ber 
Crater Lake 29 159, 360 
Glacier 1,54 981,681 
General Grant 4 2,536 
Grand Canyon.. 958 613, 120 
wail........ 118 75,295 
Hot Springs. 1. 5 on 
Lafayette........ 8 5,000 
Lassen Y oleanic . 124 79, 561 
Mesa Verde 77 48, 966 
Mount Monkey. 22 2. 200 1, 498, 000 
Mount Rainier 3²¹ 307, 300 
Pi 1.33 348 
9 
Son 17 10, 899 
Yell 3,348 2, 142, 720 
Y 1,125 719,622 
A T IE 120 76, 800 


Mount McKinley 
oi Rainier... 


1 0.5 mile of recdnstruction and I mile of new construction of The General’s Highway included in Sequoia projects. 


? Item of $23,000 is for bridge outside of monument 


EXHIBIT B. 
Waste 1.—Appropriations for Federal aid to State roads—1917-1926, 
fiscal years. 
Ar ee eee 75 
Act of Feb. 28, 1919 ʻ 
AS 00 NGT O 1028. aeaa e 2 
Act of June 19, 1922 (authorized appropria tions 190, 000, 000 
—— ̃ — . ̃ —— 540, 000, 000 
TABLE 2.—Appropriations for national forests roads—1917—1926, fiscal 
years. 
mot Of Daly nee $10, 000, 000 
Act of Feb. 28, 1919. — 000. 
Aer ae — 15, 000, 000 
Act of June 18, 1922 (authorized appropriations) .----- 13, 000, 000 
Total appropriations and authorizations 47, 000, 000 
Acts of Aug. 10, 1912, and Mar. 4, 1913, granting 10 per 
cent of annual revenues for road building (average of 
$500,000 a year for 10 years) --__..--_------------- 5, 000, 000 
Total funds available for forest roads -- 52,000, 000 


Tanle 3.—Appropriations for national park roads—1872-1922, inclusive? 
Crater Lake National Park. $433, 000 
177, pe 


48, 


1 Making allowance of $200,000 for possible small items not isolated 
in the records, the total expenditure for road construction and im- 
royement in the national parks in 50 years would not exceed 
3,250, - There has been no funds authorized for the fiscal years 
924-1926, inclusive, as in the case of the Forest ice, 


z Total cost and pro- 
vi jected roads 
per 2 Total. (miles). 
13 | $278, 56.6 
$16, 278 | $585,000 | 1,091,000 186 
3 2.000 12,000 10,000 9.5 
2.000 70,000 | 675,000 139 
SAE ES 10,000} 400,000] 450,000 60 
10, 000 6,000 78,000 11.6 
21; 000 84.000 100,00 45 
„ 10,000} 130,000 139, 000 13 
2 335 32,000 118,900 52.9 
Sop A eased 3,870 | 350.000 330,000 8 
22,500 | 00,000 1, 127, 000 76.5 
32322 42, 000 11 
250, 000 67.1 
3 540, 52 8¹ 
ee 750 250 209.00 302.75 
i 
65,000} 585,000 | 1, 500, 000 147 
23,333 315,600 349,280 18.5 


11,442 | 4,114, 500 


Mount Rainier: on he 
Rocky Mountain 
... 


TABLE 4.—Recapitulation. 


aces aid to States, fiscal years 1917-1925, in- 


clusive $540, 000, 000. 00 


National forest roads, fiscal years 1917-1926, in- 

CR On a ts eines ep Ey eee ite, 52, 000, 000, 00 
National park roads, fiscal years 1872-1923, in- 

CT ee ee PS 35 SE RISER 3, 042. 300. 00 
National park revenues from automobiles and motor 

cycles since motor vehicles were admitted to parks, 

rE ERS E y 3 ee E e a a ee ee 1, 138, 198. 27 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my point of 
order. 


Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order. If the chairman is going to protect a matter of that 
kind, involving several million dollars, I make the point of 
order on the ground that it is legislation unauthorized by law, 
that it is a change of law, and it is for new construction not 
authorized by law. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will withhold his point 
of order, I am satisfied that the amendment will be defeated. 
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Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does not know the senti- 
ment that I can see all around me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have endeavored to ascertain it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There are too many gentlemen from the 
Northwest interested in this two and a half million-dollar ex- 
penditure. I make the point of order and I insist on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] makes the point of order. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Platt National Park, Okla.: For administration, protection, main- 
tenance, and improvement, $10,000. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, a few days ago I appeared before the subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Interior Department urging a larger 
appropriation for Platt National Park at Sulphur, Okla. [ 
would offer an amendment now to increase this appropriation, 
but realize that it would be useless to do so und that it would 
go as other similar amendments have gone. The committee 
has recommended $10,000, $2,500 more than last year, and I 
am thankful for the increa:>, but the amount is insufficient. 
The citizens of Sulphur spent between $13,000 and $16,000 
last year from their own pockets on this park, which I will 
tell you about at this time. 

In making appropriations for our national parks the com- 
mittee and Congress should look to the usefulness and the 
` purpose it serves. Platt National Park was created by the 
act of Congress of July 1, 1902. It has an area of 848 acres 
and is situated in Murray County, Okla., adjacent to the city 
of Sulphur, which is noted for its energetic, intelligent, Chris- 
tian, law-abiding citizenship. The park was set aside for the 
benefit and use of the people of the United States because of 
the medicinal value of its many springs. It has more than 
30 mineral springs, and will become one of the world’s most 
noted health resorts. The value of a national park is deter- 
mined, in part, by the number of visitors. The figures of the 


park superintendent show the following visitors: 


These figures show the wonderful increase of the visitors to 
the park in the past four years. In 1919 there were 689 
campers: in 1920, 2,981; in 1921, 10,526; and in 1922 there 
were 23,170 campers in Platt National Park. The campers in 
1922 used 6,084 automobiles, and it is estimated that at least 
80,000 cars were In the park during the season of 1922. 

The park superintendent, in his-statement contained in the 
report of the national park service for 1922, says: 

During the past year the city of Sulphur, realizing the deplorable 
condition of the park and desiring to be a benefit to the many people 
coming here, built and paid for two fine community buildings, one at 
the Bromide Camp Grounds and one at the Cold Springs Camp Grounds. 
They dug sewer lines to each, installed three new comfort stations 
and repaired another, brought water to both these camp grounds in 
sufficient guay ten for all purposes, and then, on top of this, they 
had electric wires put up that the campers might have lights. The 
ony 7 1 7 spent between $13,000 and $16,000 to help Platt Na- 
tiona rk, 


The report of the Director of the National Park Service for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. on page 66, states: 


During the year the city of Sulphur, which adjoins Platt National 
Park, donated between $13,000 and $16,000 for park improvements. 
5 Is excellent cooperation on the part of the city of Sulphur 
was uppreciited both by the visitors and this service. It is estimated 
that 246.998 visitors in all entered the park gates. As many of them 
undoubtedly repeated their visits from day to day, 70,000 individuals 
is considered a falr estimate of the travel. The park is a focal point 
for motor travel from all the Southern States west of the Mississippi. 
During the season the campers held several big meetings and com- 


munity camp: fires and organized a Platt Park Club with over 100 | 


vice presidents in different States. The alm of the club is to tell 
others of the benefits to be derived from the health-giving waters of 
the park and to see that it has financial help to properly maintain it 
and for needed improvements. The wild animals maintained under 
fence in the park were added to; a fine bull elk from Yellowstone was 
received, four fawns were added to the deer herd, and a baby buffalo 
was born in the 2 The park roads are especially in need of im- 
provement and adequate appropriations should made to bring them 
up to a standard worthy of a national park. 

The report shows that while 246,998 visitors in all were 
estimated to have entered the park gates, 70,000 is considered 
a fair estimate, as some were counted more than once. While 
this is true that some visitors were counted more than once, 
many visitors were not counted at all, as they did not visit 
Bromide Springs, where visitors are checked. 

The present system of roads in the park, which amounts to 
about 11 miles, should be widened and surfaced. Congress can 
not appropriate money to a better advantage than to improve 
and restore the health of its citizens. Platt National Park 
was segregated for the purpose of conserving its mineral waters 
and to make it available to the people of the country. In order 


to carry out this purpose it is necessary for adequate, not 
extravagant, appropriations to be made. On page 54 of the 


director’s report is a picture showing a large number of people 


attracted to this great health resort. The report says: 

The national parks and monuments play a very important part in 
the conservation of wild life, for in them all animals, with the excep- 
tion of predatory ones, find safe refuge and complete protection and 
live unhampered in natural environment. 

The report of the director for 1922 in the leading parks shows 
the following number of visitors, appropriations, and private 
automobiles entering the parks for each of the past three years: 


Visitors. 


& 


382 


page: 
8382285 


Private automobiles entering the parks in 1922: 
c 0 ewe 
TORO S nA e rA a E 


Grand Canyon 
Lafayette 
Platt 


From this report it is seen that Sequola Park in 1922, with 
27.514 visitors, a little more than one-third of the visitors in 
Platt National, received an appropriation of $78,000, while 
Platt received the inadequate sum of $7,500. Mesa Verde Park, 
with 4,251 visitors, received $43,000 for the present fiscal year; 
or with less than one-seventeenth of the vistors accredited 
by the director, it received nearly six times the amount of 
money given Platt National Park. 

The good people of the city of Sulphur should not be re- 
quired to spend their money on the improvement of the park. 
They have continued to do this uncomplainingly, but Congress 
should act now. This park, like the other national parks, 
belongs to the United States Government and is a part of its 
property. They were set aside by Congress and should be 
maintained properly by this body. 

The last State Legislature of Oklahoma, recognizing the 
health-giving properties of the mineral waters in Platt National 
Park, appropriated $389,700 for the erection of a sanitarium 
for tubercular soldiers of the World War. This hospital has 
80 beds and 66 patients at the present time, 52 of these being 
Government patients. Twenty-eight persons are employed at 
the hospital. The people of Oklahoma wanted a hospital where 
our soldiers could be properly cared for, with healthful sur- 
roundings, beautiful scenery, and Christian influences, and the 
legislature, in its wisdom and goodness, selected Platt National 
Park for the location. In addition to an excellent public school 
system, Sulphur has the Oklahoma School for the Deaf. This 
school comprises nine buildings, which are brick, except one; 
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this year 80 teachers are employed in this school, 31 employees, 
and 310 students from 66 counties of the State. The State 
appropriated for this school for the biennium 1920-21 and 
1921-22 for maintenance the sum of $72,000. I make men- 
tion of these facts to show that the State of Oklahoma is not 
unmindful of its duties to our soldier boys and the unfor- 
tunntes in having them properly cared for and in pleasant, 
healthful surroundings. 

The many springs in the park produce sulphur water of all 
kinds, shades, and degrees—medicine water, bromide water, 
and water as pure as gold—just any kind of water that a 
person may desire and need in recovering his health. You gen- 
tlemen who have never tasted this water and felt its rejuvenat- 
ing effects can not even imagine its stimulating, health-restor- 
ing properties. 

Mr. Chairman, if the Republican whip [Mr. Knutson] would 
go to Platt National Park, take a few of the sulphur baths, 
and drink a few glasses of that bromide water he would be a 
sure enough whip when he came back and would feel so good 
that he would always be a friend of the park. It has that 
effect on people who go there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KNUTSON. Then we ought not to seal it up and keep 
people away from it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWANK. They do not stay away from it, as the figures 
will show. Why, Mr. Chairman, I have seen men carried into 
that park on stretchers, and in a few weeks, after bathing in 
the sulphur water and drinking the bromide water, they would 
go home cured. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWANK. Yes. 

Mr. LOWERY. If we grant you all that you ask, will you 
guarantee that the Republican whip will take the baths that 
the gentleman spoke of? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWANK. One bath and one drink of water from the 
springs would cause him to want to stay there the rest of his 
life. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am willing to admit that this park is 
really a remarkably fine municipal park of some State im- 
portance maintained at Federal expense. 

Mr. SWANK. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman, this is a national park, 
visited by people from all sections of the country. I am going 
to hope that the chairman of the subcommittee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] will visit 
this park some time, and before next year’s budget is made up 
I hope to have him on our side when I ask for an increased 
appropriation for the park. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If what the gentleman says is true about 
the effect of that water, would it not be a good idea to put in 
a bottling works for the purpose of distributing the water to 
people who can not go there? 5 

Mr. SWANK. They do ship it out of there in trainloads. 

No park in the Nation has such wonderful water. One arte- 
sian well—and there are many—spouts forth 2,500 gallons of 
pure sulphur water per minute, while Buffalo Springs produce 
5,000,000 gallons per day. Some of the water comes from 
wells 800 feet deep, and it Is clear, pure, and healthful. Three 
of these great artesian wells empty into elegant bathing pools, 
where the young, old, infirm, decrepit, and those who have so 
far advanced in years or in living can bathe, become young 
again, and have their lost powers restored. 

If a person is troubled with sleeplessness a few drinks of that 
hromide water will cause him to fall into that peaceful sleep 
known to those in good health and with untroubled minds. It 
will rebuild your nerves and make you a new man, and if the 
chairman of the subcommittee could just visit that park one 
time, take a few drinks of the water, feel the new vigor being 
brought back to him, I know that he would favor this park. 
If you are troubled with rheumatism, a few baths in the sulphur 
water, with its internal use, will cause the pains to leave and, 
like the cripple of old, you can “rise up and walk.” If any 
gentleman on the floor doubts any of my statements, a visit 
there will convince you of the truthfulness of the same, and I 
extend to you an urgent invitation on behalf of the good people 
of Murray County and of Oklahoma to pay the park a visit, 
and if you are “run down” and‘ overworked from any cause, 
you can there find the fabled “ Fountain of youth,” where the 
old may become young again and where the young and middle 
aged must use caution and discretion in restraining themselves; 
and had Ponce de Leon landed at this place in his wanderings 
and In looking for his youth he would have been convinced that 
he had found the goal of his long search. 

This park is not local but is national in its scope and in the 
range of its usefulness. While all classes visit there, the rich 
and poor, the sick and well, it is essentially a park for the 
good of the great masses of the people who can not afford to 
visit the more costly parks, where living expenses are high, and 
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bathe in the expensive bathhouses. Here they may bathe in 
the many pools and creeks without cost and partake of the 
water that has restored so many people to health. People visit 
this park from all sections of the country. Congress should 
make an appropriation to properly maintain the park and 
should also provide for the erection of a reasonable number of 
Government bathhouses, where the people who desire can take 
the barus ata nominal cost, and let it truly be the “ park of the 
people.“ ; : 

The amount recommended by the subcommittee is greatly in- 
adequate and out of proportion to the amount recommended 
for many other parks that do not have the visitors that this 
park has and do not do so much good. The amount appropri- 
ated last year was barely sufficient to maintain tl.: park and 
will allow nothing for improvements. The springs should be 
improved, roads repaired, and new roads constructed. The 
“Ozark Trail” and the “Bankhead Highway” both pass 
through Sulphur and it is on the principal motor route through 
the State. This is destined to become one of the leading na- 
tional parks and health resorts of the country, as it is now 
nationally known for its usefulness and healthful surroundings, 

While the chief value of Platt National Park is in restoring 
people to health and renewing the vigor of youth, it is a place 
of great natural beauty. It is situated in the foothills of the 
famous Arbuckle Mountain Range, near the historic, beautiful, 
and fertile valley of the Washita, overlooking the beautiful 
little city of Sulphur, nestled in her lap, and here you are given 
a different yiew of nature and wonder at her work. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I sincerely 
hope and trust that the distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee will see the usefulness of this great park, that many 
Members will visit there and enjoy the hospitality of the good 
people and see the value of the park, for next year I will ask 
for an adequate appropriation. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The National Park Service may exchange hereafter, as 
sideration, in the purchase of new uipment, motor ve 
for use in the national parks. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the people 
of the United States know how thoroughly they are to be 
congratulated on having Stephen T. Mather at the head of the 
National Park Service. 

Mr. Mather represents the highest type of public servant. 
He is able, he is efficient, he is a regular human dynamo, and 
more than that, he is serving at a distinct financial sacrifice 
to himself, because he believes in his great work. A man of 
independent means and in the prime of life, he has taken the 
office of Director of National Parks and is contributing from 
his own resources for the upkeep and for the improvement of 
many of the national parks throughout the United States. A 
moment ago we passed the item pertaining to Glacier National 
Park, but do you know that out of his own means, Mr. Mather 
bought and then donated to the Government the lands at 
Belton Station, so that a fitting entrance could be had upon 
property belonging to the park itself? 

Do you know that that fine rangers’ clubhouse at Yosemite 
National Park, costing some $30,000, was donated to the park 
by Mr. Mather? 

Do you realize that to Mr. Mather and to a former Member 
of this body, Mr. Kent, of California, the country is indebted 
for great financial gifts and then for a campaign that is sav- 
ing to posterity the large area of land in California containing 
hundreds of specimens of one of the gigantic redwood species 
of the Pacific? 

These are but illustrations that indicate the devotion to his 
work and the willingness for sacrifice of the head of our Na- 
tional Park Service. 

And with the business of the national parks his work has 
been phenomenal. Under his direction the public has become 
intensely interested in the great wonders that are close at 
home. The number of people visiting the parks has increased 
from 451,661 in 1918 to 1,044,502 during the present year. In 
1918, 53.966 automobiles entered the parks, this year 197,105. 
As for revenue, while we would not consider converting the 
parks Into revenue sources, we will be glad to see them largely 
pay their way, and the returns this year were $432,964.89 as 
against $180,652.20 only five years ago. 

In the face of all this, all Mr. Mather wants is cooperation. 
And yet here is such a record that if it were accomplished in 
any great private business would entitle its builder not only 
to cooperation but to be chosen to a directorate of that par- 
ticular business for the rest of his life. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, Fort McHenry, near Baltimore, 
will soon be abandoned as a military post. While we are under 
the heading of national parks I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
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tend my remarks in the Recorp on the advisability of the Gov- 
ernment protecting Fort McHenry, the birthplace of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, as a national park. 7 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. Is there 
objection? 4 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Total, Howard University, $232,500. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from Michigan a question. 
Is Howard University the only college or university maintained 
at Government expense in the city of Washington? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think Howard University, in the city of 
Washington, is the only college or university that has any con- 
tribution from the Government. 

Mr. LOWREY. What is the ground for the maintenance of 
Howard University? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It ts the only national institution anywhere 
of college rank for the colored race. While they are admitted 
to some institutions, they are not admitted to others. 

Mr. LOWREY. Is there such an institution for any race 
outside of Howard University? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are doing something for the Indians, I 
do not think we have any college or university, but we did have 
Carlisle. Howard University was an institution of which Gen. 
O. O. Howard was instrumental in laying the foundation of in 
other days. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I want to say that Carlisle never bad a col- 
lege course. They only took the children to the end of the 
high-school course. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think I should correct my statement to 
this extent: The Government does contribute to the support of 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 104, line 8, strike out all after line 7 to the end of line 11 on 
page 105. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman’s amendment comes too late. We have 
passed that and the only item that we are now considering is 
“Totals for Howard University.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, and 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ALASKA ENGINEERING COMMISSION, 

For expenses of maintenance and operation of railroads in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska (in excess of revenues), $1,000,000. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 106, line 25, strike out $1,000,000" and insert $1,260,860.” 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
been asked for in accordance with the estimate of the Budget. 
The original estimate was $1,300,000, but the Budget Committee 
allowed $1,160,860. The Department of the Interior, knowing 
the absolute necessity in order that the railroad might be com- 
pleted and ballasted, appealed to the President to arouse his 
interest in the matter. 

The result was that the Budget Bureau recommended a sup- 
plementary estimate of $200,000, I do not mean to say that 
the President had a particular interest in this item any more 
than the request of the Department of the Interior appealed to 
him, and as a result the supplemental estimate was made. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is this to be an annual appropriation? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This is a part of the appropriation for 
the maintenance of the way. The track for 60 miles beyond 
the new bridge is to be broadened. It is now a narrow gauge 
and it can be broadened at a short notice, and when that is 
done and the railroad is ballasted it will be complete to the 
terminal point. 

Mr. DOWELL. And this appropriation is for that purpose? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The maintenance and for the general 
operation of the road, 

Mr. DOWELL. If I understood correctly, a year ago we ap- 


propriated $15,000,000 which was to entirely complete that road 
and pay all expenses. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This is really for the maintenance of 
the railroad. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is it not for construction? 


be operated within the appropriation? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; it is to maintain the way and 
ballast the track, which, of course, will be an annual expense, 
but very greatly reduced. This year the President plans to go 


to Alaska. He plans to ride over this railroad. 

The railroad is open to traffic and I might say that it will be 
dedicated, and of course it should be in complete order when 
he visits it in July or August. This summer we anticipate a 
great many visitors to McKinley Park. The Brooklyn Eagle 
has made arrangements to take a party of 75 to McKinley Park. 
They plan to be there at the time of continual sunshine and 
dedicate the park at midnight. With the President going in 
there and the influx of visitors, I do not think that Congress 
should be niggardly in this matter of appropriation. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior asked the head of the railroad ‘commission 
to submit the least estimate, and he made it. These are the 
lowest figures and $100,000 less than his estimate. The amount 
asked for is exactly the amount of the Budget after it had re- 
considered its original estimate by sending in a supplemental 
estimate of $200,000. I want to say that Alaska has been 
peculiarly affected by the general policy of retrenchment on the 
part of the Government. 

Of the four military posts that we had, three have been 
recently removed, and all of the troops taken out and the bar- 
racks abandoned. Our telegraph system has been reduced some- 
what, and it seems that whenever the Army or any of the de- 
partments look for a place to retrench they fix on Alaska. We 
have no Senators to interfere and we have no regular Member 
of Congress to enter protest against these cuts in our appropria- 
tions. In this case the President has appealed for us, and I 
maintain that that ought to be allowed, the opposition of the 
committee to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the item in question is to 
take care of an anticipated operating deficit. The ideal would 
be to conduct a railroad without deficit, and that is what we 
want to look forward to. A year ago the same authorities 
came before us and I esteem Colonel Mears very highly. They 
asked for $1,660,010 as an operating deficit for the current year. 
The committee felt then just as they do now. The officer in 
charge of operations necessarily makes his figure at the maxi- 
mum deficit reasonably to be expected, yet Congress should ap- 
propriate the minimum sum that is reasonably to be expected, 
and last year we appropriated only $1,400,000. We cut their 
estimates $262,000 over their protest, believing that if their 
figures were correct and they had to have the other amount 
they would come back to the deficiency committee and put 
their figures on the table and would get the money, but they 
would have to show the need at that time. What happened? 
They were just as sure last year and still they are just going 
to get through this year on the $1,400,000 that we gave them. 
If we had given them $1,600,000 it would have gone, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Is not the presumption that it would 
He can not incur a 
deficit. 

Mr. CRAM TON. He operated on the money that we gave 
him. He would not have wasted the other, but he might have 
found some trimmings to put on that railroad. This year we 
did the same thing. There is more traffic being developed. 
We give authority in the bill to develop that Yukon River coun- 
try and its tributaries, and if that will accomplish what they 
think it will, the committee thinks they will get through this 
year with a deficit not above $1,000,000, and we hope it may 
come under that figure. 

Mr. KNUTSON. According to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], they expect an increase 
in the tourist business there of 700 per cent. 
ne SUTHERLAND. Provision is all made for that in the 

Mr. CRAMTON. The committee felt that in the interest of 
economy we should keep this figure. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I yoted for the original $35,- 
000,000 with which to build this road under a good deal of 
trepidation. How much have we already expended? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the total authorization is 856. 
000,000. It has, all been appropriated except the $800,000 plus, 
which is carried in this bill, and we are told that that will 
complete the construction of the road. The gentleman [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] speaks of their suffering from the war situation. 
A large part of the cost was caused by war conditions. 

Mr. DOWELL. I notice the gentleman from Alaska stated 
that this was for the purpose of widening the road? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; not that amount. 

Mr. DOWELL. It could not be used for that, because the 
entire construction has been already appropriated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; this bill carries $800,000, which in- 
cludes in part the widening of the track, but that is not in this 
particular item. 
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Mr. DOWELL. This item is purely for operating deficit? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Anticipated deficit? 

_ Mr. SUTHERLAND. But ineluded in that would be the bal- 
lasting of the track. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Quite an amount for replacing ties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alaska. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
JoHNSON of Washington) there were—ayes 2, noes 20. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

During the fiscal year 1924 there shall be covered into the appropria- 
tion established from time to time under the aet entitled ae act to 
authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 12, 1914. as amen the proceeds of the sale of 


material utilized for Comper work in connection with 
the operations under ie as well as the sales of all other con- 
urchased ected unde 


denmed pro which has been p or constru r the 
provisions ; also any moneys refunded in connection with the 
construction — o rations under said act, and a report hereun 


shall be made to Congress at the 
vided, That the aggregate amount 
the authority contained in this 888 5 h shall not exceed $160,000; 
eres „That not more than $7 the amounts cov into. the 
propriation in the fiscal years 1923 and 1924 is hereby made 
8 available for purchase or construction of a river steamer 
and necessary barges operation on tbe Yukon River and its 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order to 
the last proviso in order to ask a question. The Shipping 
Board could not supply these vessels? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That inquiry was made, but the draft 
that is possible for use in the river is such that we were ad- 
vised that nothing of the kind could be done. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reservation of 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of maintenance and operation of river steamers ‘and 
other boats on the Yuken River and its tributaries in Alaska, inclu 
the purchase and repair of necessary machinery and apparatus, an 
the construction or rental of docking facilities (less revenues), $50,000. 

Mr. CHENDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, should there not be a cor- 
rection in line 11 after the word “construction” ? My print 
of the bill seems to read “ construction of rental.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. It should be made elear that it is con- 
struction or rental,” and I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk make the necessary correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the correction will be 
made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill with the various amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13550 
and had directed him to report the same back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H, R. 13180. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 13316. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13232. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 


Mr. Kann, indefinitely, on account of illness. 
Mr. Drang, indefinitely, on account of the death of his son. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sat- 
urday, December 30, 1922, at 12 o’cloek noon. 


ning of its next session: Pro- 
ted to such appropriation under 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

856. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, for the subsistence and purchase of lands for 
Apache Indians of Oklahoma lately confined as prisoners of 
war at the Fort Sill Military Reservation, $42,500 (H. Doc. No. 
wert AB the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
p 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXH, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GILLETT (by request): A bill (H. R. 13603) to pro- 
vide for the world-wide extension of edueation by the coopera- 
tion of national governments; to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 13604) for the 
erection of a Federal building at Elizabethtown, Hardin County, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 13605) validating the appoint- 
ment of retired enlisted men to civil offices with compensation 
1 or more per annum; to the Committee on Military 

a 

By Mr. McARTHUR: A bill (H. R. 13606) to suspend the 
requirement of annual assessment work on unpatented mining 
claims during the years commencing July 1, 1922, and ending 
July 1, 1924; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13607) to 
provide for the erection of an addition to and the remodeling 
of the Federal building in the city of Janesville, county of 
Rock, and State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13608) to stim- 
ulate trade by providing credit to enable Germany to purchase 
foodstuffs and raw materials in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 13609) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to reclassify postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service and adjust their salaries and compensation on 
an equitable basis,“ approved June 5, 1920; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FESS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res: 417) in relation 
to a monument to commemorate the services and sacrifices of 
the women of the United States of America, its insular pos- 
sessions, and the District of Columbia in the World War; to 
the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 18610) granting a pen- 
sion to James Warner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13611) granting 
a pension to Elijah C. Waln; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13612) authorizing the issu- 
ance of patent to the legal representatives of Miles J. Davis, 
deceased ; te the Committee en the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13613) authorizing the cancellation of the 
Indian trust patent which issued to Justine Sayers; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13614) fer the relief of Wyatt A. Maur- 
shall; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6696. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by J. H. Kemp 
and other citizens of Unionville, Mieh., urging the abolishment 
of the discriminatory tax on small arms, ammunition, and 
firearms ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6697. By Mr. CONNOLLY of Pennsylvania: Petition of the 
Frankford Grocers’ Association, of Frankford, Philadelphia, 
Pa., urging the enaetment of legislation providing for a 1-cent 
rate of postage on drop letters in cities, towns, and on rural 
routes ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


6698. By Mr. PULLER: Petition of Raymond T. Lee, and 
sundry other citizens of Cherry Valley, III., protesting against 
the Federal tax on ammunition and firearms; to the Committees 
on Ways and Means. 
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6699. Also, petitions of the Merchants’ Association of Joliet, 
III., and of the Society of Art Connoisseurs, of Chicago, III., for 
1-cent drop-letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

6700. By Mr, KAHN: Petition of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce Military Affairs Committee, urging an increase 
of the standing Army of the United States to 150,000 enlisted 
men and 18,000 officers, an ample appropriation for training 
camps, and an adequate western air service; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

6701. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 22 residents of 
California, to abolish the tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6702. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of C. S. Longacre Re- 
ligious Liberty Association, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., 
presenting list of GOS citizens of Baltimore protesting against 
Sunday bills pending in Congress for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6703. Also, petition of John J. Greer & Co. and John S. 
McDaniel & Co., Baltimore, favoring bill providing for 1-cent 
drop-letter rate; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

6704. Also, petition of Harry H. Mahool & Co., Baltimore, 
opposing House bill 10427; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

6705. Also, petition of Jack Burger, Baltimore, opposing Den- 
ison bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

6706, Also, petition of Wilton Snowden, jr., Baltimore, favor- 
ing passage of House bill 12207; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6707. By Mr. McARTHUR: Petition of William G. Cox and 
other citizens of Oregon, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 9753; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6708. By Mr. MANSFIELD: Petition of the Texas Wholesale 
Fruit and Produce Dealers’ Association, in favor of 1-cent drop- 
letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

6709. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of L. M. Morford and 
others, Newton, N. J., to abolish discriminatory tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms (sec. 900, par. T, internal reve- 
nue bill) ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6710. Also, petition of H. E, Wells and others, Sussex, N. J., 
to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms (sec. 900, par. 7, internal revenue bill); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

6711. Also, petition of T, L. Riggin and others, Haskell, N. J., 
to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms (sec. 900, par. 7, internal revenue bill); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6712. By Mr. WINSLOW: Petition of the Congregational 
Woman's Home Missionary Federation, New York, N. Y., reln- 
tive to the Near East situation; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 
SATURDAY, December 30, 1922. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, December 27, 1922.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald McCumber Sheppard 
Borah France McKellar Smoot 
Brandegee Gerry ~- McKinley Spencer 
Brookhart Hale McNary Stanfield 
Bursum Harreld Moses Sterling 
Cameron Harris Nelson onera 
Capper Heflin New Townsend 
Caraway Joh Nicholson Trammell 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norris Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Cummins Keyes P: Warren 
Curtis 4 Phip Watson 
Dial Poindexter Williams 
Dillingham La Follette Pomerene 

Ernst 00 Reed, Mo. 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Wrs] is absent, due to illness in his family. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr, 
McCormick] is detained on official business. 


Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Stanxiey] is necessarily absent on account of a 
death in his family. 

Mr. PAGE. I was requested to state that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is holding a very important hearing, at 
which three members of the Cabinet are present, and that if 
necessary to constitute a quorum the members of the committee 
will come to the Chamber; otherwise they ask to be excused. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


EXCESS EARNINGS OF RAILROADS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 379, submitted by 
Mr. Carrer and agreed to December 15, 1922, information rela- 
tive to the determination and recovery of excess railway operat- 
ing income, etc, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 18180. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes: 

H. R. 13316. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13232. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. PHIPPS presented resolutions adopted by Henry W. 
Lawton Camp, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of 
Colorado and Wyoming, protesting against the action of the 
Board of Review, Bureau of Pensions, in rejecting claims filed 
under the act of June 5, 1920, for pensions on account of dis- 
ability, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NELSON presented, in the nature of a memorial, a letter 
from the Federal Cartridge Corporation, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
remonstrating against the discriminatory tax in existing law 
upon small-arms ammunition, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr, WARREN presented resolutions of the board of directors 
of the Cokeville ( Wyo.) National Farm Loan Association, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation amending certain sections of 
the Federal farm loan act, especially relative to the present 
loan limit, which were referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. LADD presented a petition of sundry citizens of James- 
town, N. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation repeal- 
ing the discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and fire- 
arms, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that on December 29, 1922, they presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3295) to con- 
solidate the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing statis- 
tics of the foreign commerce of the United States in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 4249) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4250) for the relief of Frank P. Trott; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 4251) for the disposition of refractory lands on the 
Huntley irrigation project, in the State of Montana; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4252) providing for a commissioned status to sani- 
tary engineers in the Public Health Service of the United 
States; to the Committee on Finance. 
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By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 262) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


TRANSACTIONS OF EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION, - 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution 
asking for certain information from the Shipping Board, which 
I ask to have printed and lie upon the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 388) was ordered to lie on the table, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the Shipping Board is hereby directed to report to the 
Senate the names of all officers and employees of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, together with a statement of the salary or compensation 
which is paid to each of them; a list of all persons who have received 
passes or gratuitous transportation on vessels operated by or for the 
account of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, with particulars as to the 
voyages made by such persons and the relations such persons have to 
the Shipping Board or to any of its officers or employees, together with 
a statement of the regular passage fares which would have been 
charged for such voyages; a statement of all charter parties, general or 

ecial, entered into for or on behalf of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion or the Shipping Board since January 1, 1920, with particulars 
as to the vessels covered by such charter parties, the voyages made, 
cargo tons carried inbound and outbound, the amount of revenues re- 
ceived and the expense accounts allowed, together with a statement of 
all allowances for entertainments and the cost of any intoxicating 
liquors, and of all amounts of mone} paid under such charter parties, 
and to whom paid; a statement of all moneys which had been paid at 
~ time for advertising publicity or Dropadi and a statement con- 
taining a complete list of all the vessels at any. time owned or con- 
troll by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the gross tonnage of 
ev such vessel, the date of acquisition of every such vessel, the 
parties from whom such vessels were acquired, whether by contract for 
construction, Lh es Sager or seizure, the amount of money paid for 
every such vessel, the amount of money spent upon every such vessel 
since acquisition, the disposition of every such vessel, and if sold or 
transferred, the amount of money received by the Shipping Board for 
such vessel, and a statement of the present status of every such vessel, 

ving its location and the use or service, if any, to which such vessel 
s subjected. 


MERGER AND ORGANIZATION OF MEAT-PACKING CORPORATIONS. 


Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
introduce a Senate resolution, I desire to have it read and 
then referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The resolution (S. Res. 389) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


Whereas it is currently reported in the public press that Armour & 
Co., one of the five largest meat-packing corporations in the world, is 
forming a corporation under the laws of the State of Delaware with 
a capital stock of $160,000,000, with the announced purpose of taking 
over the interests of said corporation in Chicago, III., and elsewhere; 
and 

Whereas it is common knowledge that negotiations have been pending 
for some time between said Armour & Co, and Morris & Co., another 
one of the five largest meat-packing establishments in the world, with 
the avowed purpose of the merging of said meat-packing corporations 
under the name of Armour & Co.; and 

Whereas it is currently reported in the public press that the total 
amount of stocks and bonds to be issued upon the combining of said 
corporations is very materially in excess of the amount of property 
involved; and £ 

Whereas the carrying out of such pro merger of two of the 
la t packing establishments in the world is liable to be detrimental 
to the public interests and to unlawfully restrain trade (1) in that 
such merger will tend further to limit the number of large purchasers 
of live stock from farmers and producers, and (2) will very 8 
reduce competition in the production of meats and packing-house prod- 
ucts and thereby tend to increase the cost of living to 
of the country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed to make a full and complete investigation of the organization 
of said proposed corporation under the laws of the State of laware, 
and also of the proposed merger of the said two corporations, and 
report to the Senate whether the organization of said corporation 
and the combining of said corporations are in yiolation of law and 
to what extent, if any, the carrying out of such eld eu will tend to 
eliminate competition in the purchase of live stock and to increase the 
cost of living to the consumers 


RETAIL PRICE OF SHOES. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of George M. 
Spangler, secretary-commissioner of the National Shoe Retail- 
ers’ Association of the United States of America (Inc.), I ask 
that this letter addressed to me, dated December 21, 1922, be 
printed in the Record without reading. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL SHOÐ RETAILERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA (INC.), 
Chicago, December 21, 1922. 


e consumers 


Hon, Reep Smoor, 
Senator from Utah, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Sir: Our attention has been called to an article appear- 
ing in the Denyer Post of December 17, 1922, in which you are quoted 
as stating that you bought a pair of shoes for Mrs. Smoot for which 
you paid $17, and that in a Salt Lake City hotel you were told by a 
traveling shoe salesman that these identical shoes sold for $5.75 all 
over the United States, 

The National Shoe Retailers’ Association, by virtue of its direct and 
constant contact with shoe retailers throughout this country, defi- 
nitely knows that whoever told you that these shoes retailing for $17 
could be purchased for $5.75 told you a positive falsehood, because we 
know that such conditions do not and could not exist. 
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Now, as an individual, certainly you are at perfect liberty to be con- 
vinced on insufficient proof or say so, but in your official capacity it 
does seem that a United States Senator should be certain of nis 
ground before he voices such a statement. 

We would like to ask you for the name of whoever vouched for the 
statement you have made, which statement carries such a gross in- 
justice to the shoe-retailing industry of our country. 

During January, February, and March of 1922. in conjunction with 
the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, Hon. SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
chairman, the National Shoe Retailers’ Association, made an exhaustive 
inquiry, country wide, embracing shoe stores, large and small, as to 
costs, turnover, and pronta, and the results of that exhaustive inquiry 
are now a matter of record, tabulated over a period of seven years, 
arranged according to Federal trade districts, established by percent- 
ages. and accepted ly Congress. ‘These figures show that the average 
net profit over a period of seven years is 6.17 per cent. 

e know through facts and provable figures that the retail shoe 
dealer of the United States is not a profiteer and we have so proved 
to the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, have been given a 
clean bill of health from that unjust charge, and it is certainly a 
gross injustice to haye one of your standing and in your offictal 
capacity to publicly voice such an erroneous statement. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE M. SPANGLER, Secretary. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
proceed with the consideration of the naval appropriation bill, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13374) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR], which will be read. 

The ReEApING CLERK. On page 9 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 1 to 5, inclusive, in the following words: 

OFFICE OF NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


For employees in the Office of Naval Intelligence, $80,000: Provided, 
That no person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $1,800 per annum except two persons at $2,000 each. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. In this connection I ask to have printed 
in the Record upon the subject of the amendment a letter from 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the letter will 
be received and printed. 

The letter is as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY'S OFFICE, 
Washington, December 28, 1922, 

My Dear Senator: The Office of Naval Intelligence is primarily 
charged with the functions enumerated below. 1 have divided them 
into peace and war-time activities, because you can see that neces- 


sarily war conditions would engender situations which would have 
to be met In a different manner, 


PEACE-TIME ACTIVITIES. 


Collection and classification of information from abroad and at home 
for the use of the Navy Department in peace and in war, 

Publication and dissemination of such information for use of Govern- 
ment officials requiring it. 

Direction of the Navy Department library and historical section. 

Direction of all United States naval attachés abroad. 

Official channel of communication with all foreign naval attachés in 
the United States. 

Direction of naval missions of an educational character in foreign 
countries, 

Direction of the intelligence officers attached to ships and stations. 

Maintenance of close touch of all naval activities both in and out 
of the Navy Department. 


WAR-TIME ACTIVITIES. 


In time of war these duties are extended to the assistance of other 
departments in discovering and bringing to justice persons engaging 
in activities against the United States. 

Censorship of cables and radios, 

Protection of industrial plants. 

Ship inspection, 

Supervision of passports, 

The Office of Naval Intelligence has no detective force or police 
force for- the investigation or prevention of crime. The commandant 
of the naval district has an Intelligence officer who collects naval 
information for the Office of Naval Intelligence, and who, in the per- 
formance of this duty, does occasionally discover matters which should 
be and are promptly brought to the attention of the Department of 
Justice, which has jurisdiction in such cases. 

Naval 1 in peace time has no duties connected with guard- 
ing Government property or preventing theft. However, it cooperates 
closely with the Department of Justice and gives to that department 
everx assistance possible in the detection of crime pertaining to the 
naval service, 

With reference to the article appearing in the public press on De- 
cember 20, quoted on the floor of the Senate, to the effect that there 
had been thefts In the New York naval istrict of naval stores 
amounting to about $1,000,000, the facts are as follows; The value of 
thefts disclosed are in the neighborhood of $1,500. The Indictments 
found by the grand jury charge conspiracy and theft of materials of 
a total value of about $2.100 only. The articles apparently stolen 
include paints, paint brushes, clothing, books, cloth cuttings, towels, 
and provisions, 

The value of materials stored in the New York naval district ts 
over $50,000,000, A running inventory of these materials is malin- 
tained throughout the year. Owing to the great amount of material 
on hand and to the consequent possibility of small peculations, the 
officers of the naval district decided last August that it would be good 
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policy to ask the Department of Justice agents to undertake an in- 
vestigation along this line. The statement made in the article which 
refers to the Office of Naval Intelligence is entirely without founda- 
tion. They were im no way concerned in the matter. As a conse- 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Hon. MILES POINDEXTER 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKernan] had offered an amendment 
which was pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The amendment was just voted 
upon. 

Wir. KING. That was the amendment relative to the Naval 
Intelligence Office. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was the pending amendment 
that was voted on. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator from Tennessee offered an- 
other amendment last night. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I believe the Naval Intelligence amend- 
ment was the pending amendment. I now offer the amend- 
ment which the Secretary has on his desk providing for a 
reduction of 19,000 in the enlisted personnel of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Rab N CLERK. On page 30, line 8, add the following 
additional proviso: 

Provided further, That the enlisted personnel of the Navy shall not 
exceed 67,000 men. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I shall take only a moment 
or two in explanation of the amendment which I have offered. 

My amendment provides that the number of enlisted men in 
the Navy shall be 67,000 instead of 86,000, as provided by the 
bill. I am a friend of the Navy. I think I have voted for 
every bill looking to the building up and maintaining of our 
Navy. Iam loath to disagree with the report of the committee 
in this case, and I want to stop here long enough to say that I 
do not blame the officers of the Navy at all, and the officials of 
the Navy Department, for desiring to build up the Navy and 
making it as great as possible. They show a fine spirit in so 
acting, and I wish more of the departments would take a live 
and active interest in their own department affairs. If we had 
had the same activity and determination to win in behalf of 
the building up of our merchant marine on the part of the 
Shipping Board, for instance, as we have in charge of the 
Navy Department in the building up of the Navy, we would 
have a very much better merchant marine, 

So I have no word of criticism of the Navy Department for 
wanting the 86,000 men. But I want to point out to the Senate 
very briefly the reasons why we ought not to appropriate for 
86,000. A committee of the House carefully examined into this 
matter about a year ago, and reported that 67,000 were ample 
to man all of our ships and do all of the shore duty necessary, 
and upon the motion of Mr. Varer, of Pennsylvania, in the House, 
I believe, the report of the committee was. overturned, and the 
House fixed the number at 86,000 men. The committee made a 
thorough examination, and its report is unanswerable. The 
House was in error in overturning it. The department does 
not need the men appropriated for. If war was actually on 
we would have more men on our capital ships than were origi- 
nally designed for those ships when the ships were built. 

Mr. President, when I say to the Senate that the United 
States Navy will have this year, if this bill passes, 86,000 men, 
and that the British Navy proper has only 84,000 men, I think 
it ought to be apparent to everyone that we have more men 
in our peace-time establishment in the Navy than we ought 
to have. Surely, whatever else may be said of Great Britain, 
she understands how to maintain her nayy. Ordinarily I think 
it might be well conceded that the British Navy is about one- 
third larger, or nearly one-third larger, than the American 
Navy. Why should the American Government, with a Navy 
so much smaller, have, at this enormous expense, even more 
enlisted men in her Navy than they have in the British fleet? 

Mr. President, we have 2,186 more enlisted men assigned 
to the 18 capital ships which we haye under the treaty 
which was the result of the peace conference than Great Britain 
had to a like number and a like kind of capital ships, even in 
1918, when the greatest war in all the history of the world 
was going on. Why is it necessary, I ask, for us, with this 
enormous burden of taxation upon the people, to tax ourselves 


for this 19,000 additional men for whose maintenance there 


has been no reason offered? 

The cost of enlisted men is a very great cost. According to 
the experts, the cost of these 19,000 men will amount to about 
$80,000,000. This amendment, if adopted, will cut off about 
$30,000,000 from the appropriation. We are appropriating in 
this bill something like $325,000,000 for our Navy, and up to 
the time of the Great War in 1914 Germany never spent as 
much as $200,000,000 on her navy. Great Britain spent but 
very little more than that at any one time and the United 
States never spent over about $147,000,000 for her Navy. Now, 
when President Harding said in his message, just a few days 
ago, that there was not a war cloud in sight, we are taxing 
the Ameriean people in the enormous sum of $325,000,000 for 
the maintenance of our Navy for one year, and that, too, in 
spite of the limitation of armament agreement. It was loudly 
claimed for the disarmament conference that it would reduce 
the cost of naval armament. If this bill goes through as re- 
ported, we might as well admit that the disarmament confer- 
ence was of no value. Certainly it did not reduce our appro- 
priations for our Navy. They are just as large or larger this 
year than last, and E see that Great Britain, France, and Italy 
are likewise appropriating vast sums for their armies and 
navies. Evidently the reduction of armament conference was 
a failure. 

As everyone in the Senate knows, I voted for the four-power 
pact. E was eriticized somewhat for that, but I said, in an- 
swer to the criticism, that it was at least a part of what I had 
contended for in advocating the League of Nations; that if we 
could not get all we asked for, I was glad to get a part of it; 
that if we got a four-power pact in the Far East, we might be 
able to make a pact later on for the Near East, and in that 
way, a part at a time, eventually secure the peace of the world. 
In addition to that, I stated that it would megn a reduction of 
taxation to the American people, E thought, if we limited our 
armament. Yet we find no reduction of taxation for the main- 
tenance of our Navy. There is some reduction for building, but 
the same enormous amount of over $300,000,000, or something 
like $325,000,000, for the Navy. 

I think it is the part of wisdom, I think it is the part of 
prudence, I know it is the part of proper economy to reduce 
the number from 86,000 to 67,600 men. That is ample for all 
purposes, and we would save about $30,000,000 on that account. 

For these reasons I have offered the amendment, and I hope 
the Senate will adopt it. 1 think it ought to be adopted. T 
think we ought to give some concern to this. What has become 
of the boasted limitation of armament if it is going to eost 
the American people just as much for our Navy in the future 
as it has cost them in the past? Prior to 1916 we never spent 
over about 8147. 000,000 for the Navy, and only in later years 
that much. If it is going to be more than double that in the 
future, what good has: been the limitation of armament? T 
voted wrong when I voted for it, I probably made a mistake 
when I voted! for it, if it is not going to have the effect, which 
Senators claimed for it and which I claimed for it at the time, 
of reducing the cost of maintaining our Navy. 

Mr. President, it seems to me it is better for the Congress 
not to put this enormous unnecessary burden upon the Ameri- 
can people to keep up the Navy, and F regret very much that 
the Senator in charge of the bill is not willing to accept my 
amendment. It ought to be adopted, and I hope the Senate 
will adopt it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shail support the amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKettar}. In addition to the observations whieh he submit- 
ted, I want.to eall attention to the fact that out of the entire 
number of 86,000 men provided for in the bill, which does not 
include the number of officers, nearly 30,000 are employed upon 
shore or in shore duty or in work which does not take them 
upon the ships. My recollection is that the number required to 
man the ships, as provided for in the five-power treaty, was 
52,000. Now, it seems to me that to have such a large number, 
nearly 30,000, on shore is not required and constitutes an un- 
necessary burden upon the taxpayers. 

I find some criticism of that policy in the hearings. Some 
questions propounded during the House committee hearings in- 
dicate there was not complete approval of the policy which re 
tains such a large number of men upon shore. Certainly there 
could be a reducfion of at least 15,000 for shore duty, leaving 
52,000 for manning the ships; and that would give approxi- 
mately the number called for in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Tennessee, 3 A 

Mr. President, all this talk about reduction in the expenses 
of the Navy, to use the language of the street, is “ moonshine.” 
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I have gone over this bill very carefully item by item, contrast- 
ing the appropriations herein called for with the appropria- 
tions made for the current year, and a comparison will clearly 
demonstrate that there have been no economies worked out in 
the Navy Department and in the administration of the activi- 
ties of that department. In the first place, this bill calls for 
not $294,000,000 or $295,000,000, as the report indicates, but it 
calls for more than $325,000,000; how much more it is impos- 
sible to determine. 

May I say, Mr. President, that I deem such a method of 
appropriating money exceedingly impolitic and certainly mis- 
leading? Any person reading the report of the committee or 
examining in a cursory way the bill itself and its provisions 
would not be clearly apprised of the fact that more than 
$325,000,000 are carried in appropriations. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there is nothing in the 
report of the Senate committee that justifies the statement of 
the Senator from Utah. I presume that the report to which 
he is referring is the report of the House committee, which is 
incorporated, as the report of the House committee. in the 
report of the Senate committee. Personally, I think that the 
House committee report points out very clearly and specifically 
all the matters to which the Senator from Utah is referring. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I read from the report submit- 
ted by the distinguished Senator from Washington, who has 
just interrupted me: 


Mr. POINDEXTER, from the Committee on F submitted 
the following report, to accompany II. R. 13374: 
The Committee on Appropriations, to which was referred the bill 
fi. R. 13374) making appropriations for the Navy Department for the 
ear ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, reports the 
same to the Senate with various amendments, and presents herewith 
information relative to the changes made. 


Amount of bill as 7 Honre aa 
Amount added by Senate-_.-.-.-.-._--_.--~._....-.-- 


$293, 806, 538 
1, 797, 840 


Amount of bill as reported to Senate 295, 604, 378 

Mr. President, I submit that that statement is not accurate. 
The amount that is appropriated by this bill, directly and in- 
directly, is considerably in excess of the figures which I last 
stated and which I read from the report submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Washington. As a matter of fact, this bill carries, 
directly and indirectly, appropriations of over $325,000,000, 

Mr. President, we have from time to time since I have been 
in the Senate condemned the practice of making appropria- 
tions in an indirect and uncertain way. No one knows how 
much will be expended under this bill in excess of the amount 
stated in the report, although it is conceded that a critical 
examination of the report and the bill, together with supple- 
mental figures which may be obtained, will reveal the fact 
that at least $325.000,000 are carried directly and indirectly. 

The fair and proper method of dealing with these appropria- 
‘tions so that we may know from year to year the amount 
which is appropriated is to state directly in language which 
is unmistakable exactly what is appropriated. 

This bill authorizes the disposition of certain properties and 
the application of the proceeds derived therefrom to certain 
activities provided for in the bill. How much will be realized 
from the sources just indicated can not, as I understand the 
facts, be accurately determined. 

Then, Mr. President, authority is given in the bill to resort 
to funds heretofore appropriated and unexpended, from which 
may be subtracted millions of dollars; how much I am not 
uble accurately to determine; but, as I have submitted, the 
amount will be in excess of $325,000,000. Mr. President, any- 
one picking up the committee report and examining it will 
reach the conclusion that we are appropriating less than 
$300,000,000, whereas the fact is that this bill carries more 
than $825,000,000. I charge that the report in that respect 
is misleading. It seems to me that the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the able Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], who 
is so familiar with appropriations and has exerted himself in 
an effort to give clarity and definiteness to appropriation bills, 
would protest against this plan, 

I should like to know just exactly what is being appropriated. 
If we deem the amount specifically named of two hundred aad 
ninety-odd million dollars inadequate, let us state what further 
sum shall be appropriated. If there are funds undisposed of 
in some of the bureaus or executive agencies of the Government, 
instead of giving authority to resort to those indefinite funds 
we ought to determine just what amount is heeded to supple- 
ment the direct appropriation made and make another specific 
appropriation covering what we deem to be necessary 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. Just a moment—and then provide that those in- 
definite sums unexpended by agencies or bureaus of the de- 
partment shall be covered into the Treasury of the Wnited 


States. In that way we would have an intelligent grasp of 
the appropriations made and we would know something definite 
as to the fiscal policies and the fiscal affairs of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr, KING. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator point out any lan- 
guage of the bill that carries any indefinite appropriation? 

Mr. KING. The Senator admitted—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, there.can not be anything 
used except what is authorized by the law. When this bill 
becomes a law no money can be used under it except as author- 
ized by the language of the bill. If the Senator will point to 
anything in the bill that is justly subject to the censure which 
he has just directed toward it, I shall be very much more en- 
lightened by his suggestion. 

Mr. KING. I inquire of the Senator does not this bill 
authorize the application to various purposes of funds which 
may be derived from the sale of governmental property? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, It does, and in doing so refutes the 
statement the Senator has just made about indefinite appro- 
priations. It does it specifically and definitely to the extent of 
$450,000, The particular property is mentioned and the pur- 
pyrene which the proceeds are to be used are provided for in 
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Mr. KING. In the first place, it is not certain as to the 
amount which will be realized from the sale of the property. 
What ought to be done is to sell the property and cover the 
proceeds into the Treasury, and if an additional appropriation 
is required either in a deficiency bill or in this bill itself pro- 
vision should be made for the additional amount. 

May I inquire further of the Senator if it is not a fact 
that this bill contains a provision which will enable the Navy 
Department to resort to various funds which have not as yet 
been exhausted? $ 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it contains an express authoriza- 
tion for the use, for the purposes for which such funds have 
been appropriated, of the unexpended balances in those funds, 
and thereby is absolutely definite and specific. There is noth- 
ing concealed about it. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr, President, the conclusion which the Sen- 
ator draws, in my opinion, is not quite warranted by the facts. 
The Senator can not tell now just what funds are at the dis- 
posal of various bureaus and agencies upon which drafts may 
be made at some time during the next fiscal year. z 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why does the Senator say that? I do 
not know what warrant the Senator has for saying that I can 
not state the amounts. 

Mr, KING. Does the Senator know? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can get the exact figures down to 
cents for the Senator if he desires them. The mere fact that 
the Senator can not get them is no indication that the facts do 
not exist. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator now know what is tbe unex- 
pended balance in each fund that was created, and does he 
know what that unexpended balance will be on the 30th of June? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; I do not know what they will be on 
the 30th of June, but I have the information as to what they 
are now, and that is what we are referring to in this bill. They 
can not be any more on the 80th of June; they are bound to be 
less on the 30th of June than they are now, because some por- 
tion of the funds, probably, will be expended between now and 
then. They amount to about $2,000,000, I will give the Senator 
the exact figures. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator advise the Senate now of the 
sources from which he expects the Navy Department under 
this bill will be permitted to draw during the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes, I will advise the Senate, but it 
is such an obvious matter that I think the Senate probably 
is already advised—that is, those Members of the Senate who 
have read the bill and taken an interest in the matter. I 
mentioned a moment ago two of them; one of them is $450,000 
for ordnance, There is an authorization to use the money 
that is derived from the sale of ordnance materials to the 
extent of $450,000. That is one item. The other one is the 
authorization for the use of $35,000,000 for carrying on the 
construction of the ships in which the Government is now 
engaged, which is to be taken from a fund which contains 
something over $200,000,000, that fund being known as the 
“general supply account fund.” It was considered by the 
House and considered by the Senate committee not to be 
advisable to keep a fund of that size unused out of the 
Treasury and subject to the purposes for which the “ general 
supply account fund” was established, and so they proceeded 
to reduce that fund by authorizing the use of $35,000,000 of 
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it, as is specified in the bill in the most definite and specific 
language, in order, without the necessity of stopping work and 
starting it again or discharging men and employing them 
again, which always entails extravagant waste and unnecessary 
expense, to proceed economically and continuously with the 
work upon the ships to which the Government is committed 
and which are now in process of construction. All of that is 
pointed out in the report and all of it is set forth in very 
definite language by the bill. 

Ar. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I should like to ask if the $200,000,000 
that the Senator says is now in the fund is held under the title 
“ Increase of the Navy”? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The fund is not held under that title. 
It is held under the title of “ General supply account fund of 
the Navy,” but the authorization of the use of portions of it is 
under the head in the bill of “ Increase of the Navy.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to call the attention of the chair- 
man of the committee and the Senator from Utah to the lan- 
guage on page 53 of the bill, under the head “ Increase of the 
Navy”: X 

The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on the 
date of the approval of this act under appropriations heretofore made 
on account of “Increase of the Navy,” together with -the sum of 
$19,097,000— 

As amended by the Senate— 


which is hereby appropriated, for the prosecution of work on vessels 
under construction on such date— 


And so forth. If there are $200,000,000 in that fund, evi- 
dently this language would reappropriate all of the $200,000,000, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am trying to get information. I do not 
know what that means unless it means what I have said, and 
I shall be glad to have any information from the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I am undertaking to give the Senator 
such information as I have in regard to it. The language 
which the Senator has just read does not refer to that fund 
at all. It has no effect un it. It appropriates nothing out of 
it. It refers to unexpended balances, which is the language of 
the section, and which could not mean anything except what it 
says. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator asked me to give him in- 
formation. I may not have as much as I ought to have, but 
if he will just permit me for half a minute to proceed to give 
1 such information as I have I shall be very much obliged 
to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; I shall be very glad to have the 
Senator do so, because that is what I want to know. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What the Senator is talking about is 
contained in another part of the bill. The language which he 
has just read had nothing whatever to do with it. If the 
Senator will turn to page 54 of the bill, line 25, he will find 
the language which covers the subject which he is talking 
about; that is— 

Provided, That in addition to the funds hereinbefore made available 
for “ increase of the Navy " the tary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to make transfers during the fiscal year 1924 from 
the naval 3 account fund and the clothing and small stores fund 
435 000.8 ropriation “increase of the Navy” of sums aggregating 

That is what I referred to a moment ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I noted that, and I note that that is 
a proviso, q limitation on the preceding part of that section. 
The general language reappropriates all the money in that fund, 
and this is a limitation to 835,000 000. I may be in error, but 
this language on page 53 is the principal part of that section 
and the part to which the proviso is merely a proviso or limi- 
tation; and unless I am greatly mistaken the whole $200,- 
000,000—if the Senator says there is that much in that fund 
is reappropriated in this language: 

The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on 
the date of the approval of this act under appropriations heretofore 
made on account of “increase of the Navy,” together with the sum of 
$19,097,000. 

That reappropriates it all for some purpose. The $35,000,000 
in the proviso on pages 54 and 55 is a limitation to the state- 
ment that I have just read. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator has done a remarkable 
thing in discovering here, just while he is arguing the bill, a 
construction of it which nobody on the committee of the House 
of Representatives—which contains a lot of very able men, who 
devote their entire time to that matter—and nobody on the 
Senate committee, and nobody in the Navy Department has 
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ever discovered. It is quite a startling fact if it is a fact, but 
I do not see how anybody could possibly give that construc- 
tion to it, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to say in reply to 
that, if the Senator from Utah will permit me—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ought not to have taken so much of the 
Senator’s time, but if he will permit me I will say in answer 
that I had no idea—there was nothing in the report to show— 
there were in this fund $200,000,000 of unexpended bal- 
ances. If there are, as the Senator from Washington has 
just told us, $200,000,000 of unexpended balances in this fund, 
then this language reappropriates it—there can not be any ques- 
tion about that—and the Navy Department can use it. There 
can be no question about that, and the language here reappro- 
priates that money, whatever the committee or whatever the 
Senator might have thought about it. : 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator point out the language 
which reappropriates it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why, of course, I have read it twice, und 
I will read it again. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Just read the words. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read it. I have read it twice, and I 
will read it again: 

The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on the 
date of the approval of this act under appropriations heretofore made 
on account of "increase of the Navy,“ together with the sum of 
$19,097,000— 

And that takes in all of the unappropriated balances. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator has just read language 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to use unexpended 
balances under appropriations heretofore made on account of 
increase of the Navy. There can not be any mistake about that 
language. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Not at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. “ Unexpended balances * * * under 
appropriations heretofore made on account of ‘increase of the 
Navy’” is the language used. > 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now, just permit me for half a moment. 
The fund which the Senator is talking about is not an appro- 
priation for increase of the Navy, and so it can not be affected 
in any way whatever by the language which he has just read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just asked the Senator that very ques- 
tion, and the Senator stated, in answer to a previous question 
of mine, that the $200,000,000 was under that fund. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Or I so understood him. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator misunderstood me. 
not make any such statement: I stated the contrary. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The report does not refer to it in any way 
in the world and it seems to me it ought to refer to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess that the explanation of 
the Senator from Washington, while doubtless clear to others, 
is not very lucid so far as I am concerned. I had in mind the 
same point which the Senator from Tennessee has just sub- 
mitted. I read, and I ask the permission of the Senate to read 
again, the language which he has read, namely: 


The Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on the 


I did 


date of the approval of this act under appropr tions heretofore made - 


on account of “Increase of the Navy. 


Now the Senator calls attention to another provision, found 
on page 55, namely: 

That in addition to the funds hereinbefore made available for “ In- 
crease of the Navy,” the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to make transfers during the fiscal year 1924 from the naval 
supply account fund and the clothing and small stores fund to the 
Seen ence Increase of the Navy” of sums aggregating $35,- 


It may be, althongh that is not clear, that there are two 
funds, one denominated “Increase of the Navy,” which con- 
tains a large unexpended balance, and another fund from which 
$35,000,000 may be drawn under the authorization found on 
page 55. I should like to ask the Senator whether there are 
two funds from which drafts may be made by the Secretary 
of the Navy; whether he may use all the unexpended balances 
found in the account entitled “ Increase of the Navy,” and also 
$35,000,000 from the fund referred to on page 55? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why, certainly not. As I just ex- 
plained in- a colloquy with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKe rar], the fund referred to on pages 53, 54, and 55—to 
use the Senator’s designation of it—is not an appropriation for 
increase of the Navy, and so language in the bill authorizing 
the use of unexpended balances under appropriations for in- 
crease of the Navy could have no effect at all on it. - 
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Mr. KING. E do not know that I fully comprehend the 
Senator's meaning. I should like to ask him so that we may 
get an understanding, what funds there are now unexpended 
under the head “Increase of the Navy.” Certainly there are 
some funds under that bookkeeping title employed by the Navy 
Department, or this language would not be found in the bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I suppose it might be called a fund, but 
the Senator has already designated it. It is money appro- 
priated for increase of the Navy. It is referred to as a balance. 
It is not ordinarily referred to as a fund. There are certain 
more or less permanent funds, one of which is the fund of the 
naval supply account, another of which is the clothing and 
small-stores fund, and neither one of those is an appropriation 
for increase of the Navy. The Senator can see by the neces- 
sary implication of the language that they could not have any 
relation to increase of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. I am inquiring of the Senator what funds or 
balances now exist under the technical title“ Increase of the 
Navy ” which would be appropriated by the language found on 

ge 5B? 

Vr POINDEXTER. I am informed that there will be 
nothing at all, As I said a moment ago, I can not tell exactly 
what will be expended between now and the Ist of July, the 
end of the fiscal year; but I am informed by the Navy De- 
partment that at the present rate of expenditure all the money 
that was appropriated last year will be exhausted by the end 
of the fiscal year, so that there will be nothing left in the 
balance for the increase of the Navy. 

Mr. KING, Mr, President, obviously the committee thought 
fhat something would be available, because they use this lan- 

age: 
it Secretary of the Navy may use the unexpended balances on the 
date of the approval of this act, 
` There must have been something in contemplation. The 
figures in the department must have shown that in the latter 
part of December, 1922, or the beginning of January, 1923, 
there would be some balance in the fund labeled “ Increase of 
the Navy.” What I am trying to get at is, what amount did the 
committee think they were appropriating by the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They thought they were appropriating 
anything that would be left in that fund at the end of the 
fiscal year, if there was anything left. The Senator says there 
must be something left. He is perfectly welcome to assume 
that if he wants to. Lf there is anything left, it will be carried 
by this appropriation; but I repeat to the Senator—this is the 
best information that is available—that at the present rate of 
expenditure, and under the commitments which have been 
made, the Navy Department is of the opinion that there will be 
nothing left in that fund at the end of the fiscal year. The Sen- 
ator says there must be something left in it. If he chooses to 
act on his assumption that there must be something left, I have 
nothing further to say about it. 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, the Senator plays with words 
and, it seems to me—and I say that with all due kindness—is 
not quite frank in the presentation of this matter. I stated 
that the committee obviously must have felt that there would 
be something in the fund, some balance, or they would not 
have made the appropriation ; but let me say to the Senator that 
the committee do not employ the language “at the end of the 
fiscal year.” The bill provides: The Secretary * * may 
use the unexpended balances on the date of the approval of this 
act.” Now, what I am trying to get at is this 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is a very able lawyer, and 
it ought not to be necessary for me to explain to him a simple 
matter such as the fact that it is not necessary to insert a pro- 
vision in this bill to authorize the expenditure of funds the 
expenditure of which has already been authorized by the appro- 
priation act of last year, which covers the period of the fiscal 
year up to June 30, 1923. The appropriations carried in the 
pending bill are for the fiscal year 1924, and the authorization 
carried in this bill for the use of unexpended balances is to 
cover the period of time not covered by last year’s act. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that is not the language of the 
bill, of course. The language of the bill is that any unexpended 
balances appearing in that fund at the date of the approval of 
this act are appropriated. The Senator from Washington is a 
very able lawyer and a very wise legislator, and I am sure 
that not only his State but the country will suffer materially by 
not having his able services here in the future. But may I ask 
the Senator, if it be a fact that this language was intended to 
apply only after the expiration of the fiscal year, why was the 
language employed that the appropriation should be of any 
balance found in the fund “at the date of the approval of this 
act”? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Because the act could not have any 
effect until the date of the approval of it. It was to cover all 
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of the funds in existence when the act went into effect. It 
should not be necessary to explain that, and I think the Senator 
really understands it. I do not know whether the Senator is 
asking these questions in good faith or not. Of course, the 
purpose of specifying the date of the approval of the act was 
to specify the amount of money that was in the fund at the time 
the act became effective, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will yield to me, I would like to ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill two questions, and I assure him they are both asked in 
good faith. The first of these questions is this: Is the entire 
sum of $200,000,000, which the Senator said was in some fund, 
all r by this bill, or is only $35,000,000 reappro- 
pria 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The $35,000,000 is not appropriated, 
because it has already been appropriated, but a transfer of the 
fund is authorized to the extent of $35,000,000. 

Mr.. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand, there will be 
$165,000,000 unexpended in the department which are not re- 
appropriated by this bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Whatever the balance is. The figures 
which I gave as to the amount in the fund now may not be 
exact—they are only approximate; but there will be left in the 
fund all except the $35,000,000, the transfer of which is author- 
ized by this bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then I understand that in a general fund 
the unexpended balances now in the hands of the Navy Depart- 
ment are about $200,000,000; that $35,000,000 of that $200,- 
000,000 is reappropriated, and on July 1 the other $165,000,000, 
or thereabouts—of course, I am not speaking accurately of the 
amount, nor is the Senator, I assume—will be covered into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What will become of the $165,000,000? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It will remain just where it is now. It 
has already been appropriated. It is not in the general fund 
of the Navy. It is in the general supply account fund. The 
balance of that fund, other than the $35,000,000 which will be 
transferred if the bill passes, will remain just exactly where 
it is now, not being affected in any way whatever by this bill. 
In other words, it will remain in the general supply account 
fund for the Navy. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why is an unexpended balance of $165,- 
000,000 left in the Treasury undisposed of and unused? What 
is the purpose of it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The object was to have a revolving 
fund of a considerable amount, especially during the war, out 
of which supplies, clothing, and small stores could be purchased 
and kept on hand by the department for the current uses of the 
department and to meet emergencies as they arose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was a war-measure, was it not? 
Why should we keep in the department a revolving fund of 
$165,000,000 in such an account? I am asking the Senator in 
good faith for information. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I think the criticism of the Senator 
from Tennessee is a very sound one—that this fund is too 
large, and ought to be reduced—and the transfer of $35,000,000, 
as authorized by this bill, is for the very purpose of reducing 
that fund. Of course, if the Senator wants to increase the 
amount transferred beyond that which is carried by this bil 
so as to reduce the fund still further, I do not know that 
would object to it, although I am inclined to think that the 
amount provided here for increase of the Navy is about all 
that can be economically expended during the next fiscal year, 

Mr. MCKELLAR. My purpose is not to add to the expendl- 
tures at all; I wish to cut down the expenditures as much as 
can reasonably be done and keep our Navy as it should be; 
but it does not appear from what the Senator says that that 
fund is any longer necessary; and, if that is so, why should it 
not be restored to the Treasury, in these times when taxes are 
so high and money is so scarce? It seems to me to be the part 
of wisdom to let that $165,000,000 be covered back into the 
Treasury on the ist of July, or immediately upon the passage 
of this bill, I should think that would be the prudent way of 
legislating. If the Senator will yield just a moment, if I 
understand the contention of the Senator from Utah, which I 
think is well taken, it Is that this habit of putting down actual 
appropriations from the Treasury at $294,000,000, say, as is 
carried in this bill in round numbers, and then reappropriating 
from large balances, or unstated balances, is a very poor way 
of legislating, and it seems to me those balances ought to be 
disposed of before we make other inroads on the Treasury to 
carry on the affairs of the Navy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know why the Senator 
from Washington should challenge the good faith of anybody 
in propounding inquiries in regard to this bill. This is one 
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of the most important of the appropriation bills, and but few 
Senators have given it attention and but limited information 
has been given the Senate concerning its provisions. There 
should be more inquiries and fuller discussion of its provisions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Especially in regard to this fund. 

Mr. KING. It has been disclosed now that there is a revoly- 
ing fund of $200,000,000 carried in the Navy Department. The 
Senator states that. I was not aware of the extent of the 
fund. It is disclosed now that instead of making a direct ap- 
propriation of $35,000,000 for naval construction, we authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to subtract $35,000,000 from a 
revolving fund of $200,000,000. The form of the bill gives 
ground for the criticism that the entire amount carried by the 
bill is not clearly stated. A 

The committee reports $295,000,000 appropriated. But in the 
closing pages of the bill there is found an authorization to take 
$35,000,000 from a fund, which obviously increases the full 
amount in the bill to more than $325,000,000, 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I recall, the newspapers all carried in 
their columns the statement that the amount appropriated for 
the Navy this year was about $294,000,000. It seems to me we 
ought to be fair with the people and disclose to them just ex- 
actly what is appropriated for each department so that they 
can understand it. Of course, if $35,000,000 or any other sum 
undisclosed is put in an appropriation bill and the people are 
not given knowledge of it, I do not think it is exactly fair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me there is no neces- 
sity in peace times, in view of the fact that Congress is in 
almost constant session and in view of the fact that it responds 
so quickly to demands for deficiencies, to carry a revolving 
fund of $200,000,000 in the Navy Department. The Senator 
said that fund is used for supplies, and so forth, so that resort 
may be had to it in a contingency. We know that departments 
have been in the habit of creating deficiencies and then appeal- 
ing to Congress to make appropriations to cover the same, but 
the Navy Department now, in peace times, knows approxi- 
mately, indeed almost accurately, what its requirements will 
be for the year. It knows that if the amount appropriated is 
inadequate, resort may be had to Congress for relief. f 

It seems to me the committee ought to have reported as a part 
of this bill a provision covering a portion of this $200,000,000 
into the Treasury of the United States. Then it ought to have 
frankly made an appropriation of $35,000,000, if that amount 
were deemed necessary, to aid in the constructive policy in 
which the Navy Department is engaged. 

Moreover, it is demonstrated, from the concessions made by 
the Senator himself, that the fund first referred to on page 55, 
which is reappropriated, is not certain, and it is not known 
how much of that fund will be available at the date of the 
passage of this bill or at the end of the fiscal year. The Sen- 
ator states that from present information there will be nothing 
left in the fund. We do not know whether the information of the 
Senator is correct or not. There may be a considerable amount 
left at the end of the year. Whatever it is, much or little, is 
carried by this bill, and to that extent the bill is indefinite 
as to the appropriations made. 

I submit again that as to that fund there ought to be a pro- 
vision that whatever balance exists on the 30th of June, the 
end of the fiscal year, shall be covered into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNsenp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I desire to ask a question of the Senator 
from Utah, who is on the committee and who can probably 
answer it. If he can not, I would like to have the acting chair- 
man of the committee answer it. There has been a great deal 
of property sold by the Navy, supplies which were accumulated 
during the war and for which they have no use now. I do not 
know to what extent they have such supplies, but I know quite 
a large amount of supplies are still on hand in the Navy which 
they are from time to time selling, as the newspapers report. 
What I want to know is, does the money coming from those 
sales go into one of these funds, this revolving fund or some 
other fund, or is it covered into the Treasury? I would be glad 
to have the Senator's view on that, if he has the information. 
If he-has not, I would like to know from the Senator in charge 
of the bill whether the proceeds of sales of property by the 
Navy Department are covered into the Treasury or whether 
they go into one of these funds, 

Mr. KING. I shall be glad to yield to the acting chairman 
of the committee to answer that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I understood the question was ad- 


dressed to the Senator from Utah, and I did not catch the 
` question in full. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Iam perfectly willing to have either Sena- 
tor answer, or to have anyone else answer who has the in- 
formation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The proceeds of those sales are listed 
under the head of Miscellaneous receipts” and are covered 
into the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] to another fact, which will be brought 
in an acute form to his attention, I feel sure, before the ad- 
journment of Congress. We have been regaled frequently by 
those who have been indulging in constant panegyrics upon the 
beneficent results of the Washington conference, that the cost 
of maintaining the Navy was to be reduced. The American 
people were led to believe that they were to be relieved of a 
very large burden as a result of the Limitation of Armament 
Conference. I warn the Senator from Tennessee that before the 
adjournment. of Congress appeals will be made for an appro- 
priation of from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 more to “ modernize,” 
to use the expression employed, our battleships. 

We are being given the naval appropriations in piecemeal, 
The aggregate amount will thus not appear so large—or at least 
the country will not receive the shock which the entire amount 
would create. We will be asked to appropriate $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 more. Already an appeal has been made fo the 
Budget Committee, and I think the Budget Committee has pre- 
sented the matter to the President and his Cabinet, and in 
order to modernize the battleships we will doubtless be asked 
to authorize un stupendous appropriation in addition to the 
large appropriations carried in the pending bill and hereto- 
fore made. The appropriation authorized and carried by the 
bill and the appropriation which doubtless will be submitted 
will therefore amount to approximately $400,000,000 for the 
current year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean the appropriation 
is to be made for the purpose of modernizing the 18 capital 
ships which we were allowed under the program of the Dis- 
armament Conference? 

Mr. KING. Some or all; I do not know exactly which ones 
are to be “modernized.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is something new. 

Mr. KING. I said to the Senator it would be brought to his 
attention in an neute way before the Congress adjourns. I 
want to say now to some of our navalistic friends that there 
may be some difficulty in foreing through the Senate of the 
United States a proposition of that kind during the present 
session, 

The people are being deluded by the constant reiteration that 
naval expenses have been greatly reduced. As a matter of 
fact the naval appropriations carried by this bill and by the 
current year measure is more than double the amount appro- 
priated in either 1912, 1913, 1914, or 1915. The Senator from 
Washington said the Washington conference had effected a re- 
duction of approximately $180,000,000 in the execution of the 
1916 naval program. Of course, it is known that the conference 
dealt only with capital ships. Yet we will have, and I think 
that the truth of the statement will soon be made apparent to 
the public, a request for $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 to change 
ships already built. The American people will realize, if they 
have not already realized, that the benefits of the Washington 
conference have been greatly exaggerated and that the bur- 
dens created by the Navy will be much greater than at any 
time prior to the war. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in that connection will the 
Senator permit me to read a very short article which appeared 
in the morning Post? 

Mr. KING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It looks as if not only America has the 
mania for enormous appropriations for war purposes but that 
our friends who joined in the disarmament conference last year 
have the same sort of views. I quote from the Post of this 
morning, including the headlines, as follows: 

HUGE SUMS FOR ARMS TO BE SPENT BY EUROPE—ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND 
ITALY PREPARING HUGE ARMAMENT OUTLAY IN 1923, 
[Special cable dispatch.] 


Paris, December 29.—The greatest paradox of modern times is found 
in the fact that the European nations, though ranging from financial 
depression to the verge of bankruptcy, still are preparing to spend bil- 
lions of dollars on their armies and navies the coming year. 

From reliable authorities in Paris, London, and Rome the following 
striking comparison of budget statistics for 1923 has been obtained: 

France to-day owes 316,984,988,953 francs at home and abroad, of 
which 40.893,234.000 represents her debt to the United States and 33,- 
983,117,000 her debts to other countries. Nevertheless the new budget 
to be voted next month calls for 3,661,201,324 francs for the army and 
1,121,714,851 francs for the navy. 

Great Britain's total debt to-day is £1,090,482,000, of which £920,- 
490,000 is owing to the United States. 

Great Britain’s in- 


Mr. KING. Of course, that is an error. 
debtedness is much greater. 
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Mr. McKELLAR, I shall give the actual figures in a moment. 
I ascertained by examination that the figure just read was incor- 
rect. 

Yet for the coming year the British 1 budget is 402,300,000 and 
naval expenses are estimated at £64,883,50 i 

Which the Senator will see is considerably less, While Eng- 
land is proposing to spend an enormous sum, yet it is consider- 
ably less than we propose to spend on our Navy. 
Italy’s total debt at the beginning of 1923 will be 122,000,000,000 


lire gold, cr an increase of 8,000,000,000 since the armistice, of which 
8,240,000,000 represent American claims. Premier Mussolini promises 


army reforms, but without cutting expenses greatly. 


He seems to have the same habit that some of those in charge 
of our Government have of promising to cut down the appropria- 
tions, but keeping them quite as large or larger than before. 

As a result, the army budget stands at 1,975,000,000 lire and the 
naval budget 1,405,000,000, 

While I am on my feet I desire to correct the amount of Great 
Brituin's debt. Instead of being £1,090,000,000, as stated in 
the article, the total debt on December 2 was £7,902,000,000, 
of which about $4,000,000,000 is due the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
vield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. While the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
Klan] was directing our attention to the article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this morning, it occurred to 
me that it was quite remarkable that this startling statement 
should be printed here in our daily papers in the Capital of 
the United States, just at the time the naval appropriation 
bill is pending, when an effort is being made to increase the 
appropriation above that carried in the last bill. Some of us 
are undertaking to bring down the appropriations in keeping 
with the purpose we had when we had the disarmament con- 
ference in the city of Washington. 

It used to be said that there was a committee of propaganda 
working around the world for the purpose of building big 
navies in the various countries; that they would come to the 
United States and show quietly to those in authority that 
England was about to build two more battleships, France was 
going to build two more, Germany was going to build two 
more, and Japan was going to build two more. Don't you 
think you had better build two more?“ Then the moment we 
contracted to build two more they would go back around the 
same circle telling the other powers that we had just made 
our plans for building two more big dreadnaughts. Thus the 
propaganda went on and on. It looks to me like the present 
program is a part of that propaganda. The statement to-day 
that those countries are expending large amounts of money 
for the purpose of building battleships and enlarging their 
armies is evidently put forth for the purpose of affecting legis- 
lation in this Chamber. I wonder if it is being used for that 


rpose. 
ers McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah permit me to say that if nations like France, Great 
Britain, and Italy were able to expend these enormous sums for 
their armies and navies in these times of profound peace cer- 
tainly they ought to pay the interest on the obligations they owe 
us. I say it is to Great Britain's credit that she has already 
started to pay the interest. I believe from what I know of 
her history, and especially her desire always to meet her 
obligations, that she will continue to pay the interest on her 
debt, as she contracted to do. I hope when her representatives 
come here—they are now on the way over—that they will not 
ask alms at our hands but will come prepared to meet their 


obligations in the same good faith in which those obligations 


were contracted for their benefit, I believe they will do that. 
I believe that France and Italy will follow Great Britain’s 
example. I hope that our representatives on the commission, 
though they are Republicans, will see to it that America does 
not yield, but will require these nations, who are able to spend 
such enormous amounts for land and naval armament, to pay 
the interest which they owe us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word further in support 
of the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. I 
stated a moment ago that under the terms of the treaty we 
were permitted to have a certain number of capital ships; 
that under the plan which had provided for 86,000 men 52,000 
of enlisted men were regarded as necessary for sea duty. The 
difference between the 52,000 and the 86,000 represents prac- 
tically the land forces; that is to say, those who will be upon 
the land are engaged upon activities that might be denominated 
land activities in contradistinction to sea serviee. I repeat 
that such a great proportion—the proportion of 52 to 86—is 
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not to be justified ; 52,000 men for sea service and the difference 
between 52,000 and 86,000 for land service can not be justified. 

In addition to that the bill carries appropriations for tens 
of millions of dollars for employees, civilians, nontechnical 
men. I think it would be absolutely impossible for any person 
to go through the bill and determine the number of employees. 
I venture the assertion that the number will run into thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. In order to get 52,000 men at 
sea we are spending $325,000,000 to $330,000,000; and that is 
not all, as I have indicated, because demands will be made 
shortly for further appropriations. 

Mr. President, we have been promised great reforms in the 
Navy Department following the war. Of course, during the 
war we looked for more or less of confusion and extravagance 
in both the War and the Navy Departments, It could not be 
otherwise. The demands were so great, the hasty mobiliza- 
tion upon land and sea so vigorous, that those things were 
prolific of extravagance and of waste. But we were led to 
believe that there would be very great reductions in the per- 
sonnel and very great reductions in the overhead in the Navy 
Department following the war, 

I have gone very carefully through the pending bill and 
compared it with the bill which we passed a year ago, and the 
pending bill carries a larger appropriation and makes, I ven- 
ture to say, provision for more employees than the bill which 
we passed a year ago. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, does the Senator say it 
carries a larger appropriation? 

Mr. KING. Yes; in the aggregate that is a larger direct ap- 
propriation, the amount being over $325,000,000, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is mistaken about that. 
It carries more than $18,000,000 less than the bill for the cur- 
rent year. 

Mr. KING. The appropriation bill last year, as shown by 
the committee report, carried less than $300,000,000. It was 
5 stated by the Senator and others during the debate, 
as I recall 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This bill carries less than $300 000,000. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator's pardon; my understanding 
1 it carries more than that, the amount exceeding 8325, 

Mr, POINDEXTER. No; the Senator is entirely mistaken 
about that. Let us be frank and accurate in our statements. 
The pending bill appropriates less than $300,000,000, but it au- 
thorizes the transfer of certain funds so as to make those funds 
available for the increase of the Navy, which, added to the 
direct appropriations, makes, to give the Senator the exact 
figures, a total of $325,671,612. The Senator is comparing the 
appropriations carried by the pending bill with those carried by 
the bill for the current year, and he is adding to this year’s bill 
the indirect appropriations. Does not the Senator think that, 
in the interest of fairness and accuracy of statement, he ought 
also to add to the bill for the current year the indirect appro- 
priations which were authorized just as he adds to the pending 
bill similar indirect appropriations? 

Mr. KING. If that is a question, I answer yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. When that is done, then the sum total 
of the appropriations in the naval bill for the current year is 
found to be $343,857,073.25, which, instead of being less than the 
appropriations carried in the pending bill, is $18,185,000 more. 

Mr. KING. If there were indirect appropriations in the bill 
for the current year they would be in addition, I have no doubt. 
to the two hundred and ninety-odd million dollars which were 
carried by the bill which we passed in the spring of this year. 
My understanding is that the larger part of those indirect ap- 
propriations were not expended, and were either covered back 
into the Treasury or are held as unexpended balances; so that, 
as a matter of fact, there has been expended up to the present 
time considerably less than the $300,000,000, or, rather, at the 
end of the fiscal year, to be perfectly fair, the direct appropria- 
tions plus the authorizations will be less than the two combined. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I thought the Senator was talking 
about appropriations and authorizations instead of expenditures. 
If he compares the expenditures of the current year, how is he 
going to compare them with the expenditures for next year? 
How can the Senator tell what portion of the funds to be appro- 
priated now for the fiscal year 1924 will be expended at the 
end of the fiscal year 1924, which will be one year from the 1st 


of next July? 
Mr. KING. I concede, Mr. President, that the fair way of 


comparing the appropriation bill of last year with the pending 
one is to take the direct appropriations and then take the au- 
thorizations and determine what part of the authorizations 
be employed. I think the Senator is in error in averring that 
the $35,000,000 is an authorization. I regard it the same as a 
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direct appropriation from the Treasury. It must be so, because 
the revolving fund of $200,000,000, which, let me say in passing, 
ought not to exist but ought to be covered into the Treasury 
instead of appropriating, contains Federal funds and from 
these funds this sum by this bill is taken or authorized to be 
taken, and we know that it is the intention to at once transfer 
this sum from the present fund to construction account. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. We- can not cover that into the Treas- 
ury; because a large part of it-consists of clothing and property 
of various: kinds. I think there is only at the present time 
something over $9,000,000 of cash out of the fund of $200,000,- 
000, the balance consisting of supplies. 

Mr. KING. Well, Mr. President, if we have such a stu- 
pendous amount of supplies as the result of the war, or in part 
‘as the result of the War, it is elear they ought to have been 
disposed of long before this and the proceeds derived there - 
from covered into the Treasury. Of course, whatever is re- 
quired for the maintenance of an adequate quantity of supplies 
zon hand should be reserved, but, aside from that, the balance 
ought to be converted into money and transferred to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. But, as L was stating, Mr. President, 
the $35,000,000 appropriation is a direct appropriation ;.itris not 
a mere authorization. I have no doubt there will be trans- 
ferred from the revolving fund the 835,000,000, and it will be ex- 
pended. Obviously it is intended that it shall be expended, for 
it goes to an account which contemplates its expenditure during 
the coming year. So the direct appropriation carried by this 
bill, I insist, will be the amount stated in the Senator's figures 
in his report .of-$295,604,378 plus the $35,000,000. which: is to 
be taken from the revolving fund: and then, in addition to that, 
there is a certain amount, approximately $500,000,.which: will 
be derived from the sale of-certain property. So I insist, Mr. 
President, that the appropriations for the next fiscal year are 
substantially the same and may exceed the appropriations. for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922. 

Mr. POI NDENTER. Mr. President, I do not want to be put 
in the position of admitting that by being silent. I simply wish 
to repeat what I have said several times already—that, instead 
-of the appropriations carried by the pending bill being greater 
than those carried by: the bill for the current year, they are 
more than 818,000,000 less. 

Mr. KING. Of course, that ean only be determined on the 
goth of June of the coming year, when we may know what part 

of the authorized appropriations carried in the bill for the cur- 
rent year: has been employed. If the forty-odd million dollars 
to which the Senator has referred have all been expended; then 
the Senators statement is correct; otherwise, I-respectfully 
submit, his position is not accurate. 

Mr. President, I say again that, in my opinion, the Navy De- 
partment has not effected those economies that we were led to 
expect that it would; the expenses, if one will examine them, 
swill- be found to be so enormous as to excite the surprise and 
. amazement: not only of the superficial: examiner but of those 
who make a careful serutiny of the items of the bill. l 

Mr.GERRY) obtained the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Rhode Island yield to me, in order that I may ask the Senator 
from Utah a question? 

Mr. GERRY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Utah is familiar with 
the bill, and I should like to ask him if he has considered the 
paragraph covering the appropriation for the Judge Advocate 

“General's office. I find that the «appropriations last year 

amounted to 835,810, for clerks, clerical, aid, and so forth, in- 

eeluding lawyers. I find on page 8 of the pending bill au ap- 
propriation of $78,720 for the same purposes. 

Mr. KING. Let mesay to the Senator that my understand? 
ing is, While there is a very large increase, a certain office 
thut of the solicitor of the Navy, or some branch of the Navy 
bas been abolisbed or, at least, consolidated with the Judge 
Advocate General's office, and it is contended that the expenses 
now of the Judge Advocate General's office comprise items 

which in the past were carried under two heads. As to whether 
or not the expenditures heretofore for both ‘divisions exeeeded 
vor were less than the appropriations carried by ‘the pending 
“bill, ram not quite able to state. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I noticed the increase, and I thought 
probably the Senator could give some information about it. 

Mr. KING. I may say that the expenditures last year for 
the Judge Advocate Generul's office were $29,810, and for tem- 

porary employees, $6,000, making’ 835,810 in all. In the pend- 
ting bill the amount is much greater. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Rhode Island allow me to make a statement in reply to the 
question of the Senator from Florida? 


Mr. GERRY. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from Wash- 


n. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The appropriation carried in this bill 
covering the two:oflices which have been consolidated is $3,720 
less than the amount carried for the two offices for the current 
year. I may add also, although it is not essential, that there 
has. been a great increase in the amount of work to be per- 
formed by the Judge Advocate General’s office as compared to 
the amount of work that had to be performed by that office 
when the last appropriation-was made. That arises from the 
fact that recent legislation has given the department jurisdic- 
tion to settle and determine claims in much larger amounts 
than the law previously authorized, and, consequently, there is 
an increase in the number of claims filed and increased: work 
on that account. In addition to that, recent legislation au- 
thorized them to adjust claims of contractors. Where contracts 
have been interfered with by the end of the war or by war 
orders of the Government to the damage of contractors, they 
are required to make an investigation and report as to those 
matters, which was not required at the time the last appro- 
priation was made, 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, in the debate -to-day there has 
been considerable discussion as to the number of men dis- 
tributed: among shore assignments. It has been stated that 
something over 30,000 men were employed on shore duty, and 
that that number is very disproportionate in comparison to the 
total strength of the personnel of the Navy. I think it is only 


fair in discussing this question to consider the character of 
-assignments of these 30,000 men. 


In the hearings before the House committee a table ds found, 
on page 27, which shows that on September 30, 1922, the total 
actually assigned to shore duty was 28,735. I refer: to that 
table because it gives actual figures and not estimates. 

Take the item shore base submarine tenders— 2.116 men. 


That looks, of course, on its face as if this«was simply shore 


duty; but, as a matter of fact, the reason we have men at 


shore bases for submarines’ is because we have not enough 


mother ships. In war time they would go to sea with the sub- 


marine flotilla; and would now if we had the necessary mother 


ships. They are really part of the fleet. 

Shore activities craft—district vessels—1;867 men. This 
covers the work done by the naval personnel in manning small 
vessels’ for the stations, including the seagoing tugs. I know 
that the men engaged in the latter activities, in my seetion of 
the country at least, are performing most excellent service. 
They give aid to vessels in distress. Hard work in rough seas. 

Nearly 7,000 under training station « recruits and trade 
schools, These are the men that are undergoing training for 
the active service. 

Then another figure: I have taken only a few at random 
to show that this total number of over 28,000 men that are 
supposed to be doing shore duty in reality, when we study the 
items, are part of the fleets. 

The item in transit, 1,528, refers to those men who are being 
transferred from one ship to the other. They are simply going 
from one fleet to another. 

Another item refers to patients in hospitals, 1.841, and 
prisoners, 760, making a total of 2,501 men. That can hardly 
be charged as an extravagance in naval expenditure or inereas- 
ing unduly Navy personnel ashore. 

If we add up the above totals, we find that out of this 
twenty-eight thousand -· odd nearly 12,000 are employed in duties 
that really should not be classified as anything but part of the 


‘fleet activities; and that means that; deducting the twelve thou- 


sand and odd from the twenty-eight thousand and odd, we find 
that we ‘have between sixteen: and seventeen thousand men 
elassed in shore duty that are actually a part of the fleet. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I called attention a moment ago 
to the article Which appears in the Washington Post this 
morning, the headlines of which were read by the Senator from 


Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLEAR] : 


Huge sums for arms to be spent by Europe. England, France, and 
Italy preparing huge armament outlay in 1923. 

Mr. President, this article suggests several thoughts. One is 
that this is a part of a propaganda that has been going on in 
the world for quite a number of years. People who make money 
out of manufacturing war implements, the building of battle- 
ships, submarines, and other things used in war are interested 
in keeping that work going on everywhere. One of the greatest 
forces against the League of Nations in the United States came 
from those who make money out of war and preparations for 


war. They used to gu from country to country, as I suggested 


a moment ago, with their propaganda. “They would go to Great 
Britain and tell Great Britain that the United States was 


building two mighty battleships. Then they would go to 
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France and tell France the same thing. They would go to Japan 
and to Italy, and each naval power felt that it was necessary 
when they found that this great Government was spending a 
good deal of money in building up its Navy for them to get in 
the game, Immediately these countries would order the build- 
ing of two battleships. Then these propagandists would come 
back to us, and they kept the trail hot from one country to the 
other, whispering around in secretive and insinuating ways 
that something was brewing in the world and that America 
must not be caught napping; that we had better build a tre- 
mendous navy also. 

Mr. President, during the World War we built up a big Navy, 
and we now have a Navy second only to that of Great Britain, 
and she has the greatest navy in all the world. Growing out 
` of the universal desire for peace and disarmament a conference 
was called in this city. England was represented in that con- 
ference, France was represented in that conference. Several 
of the powers were keenly interested in the outcome of that 
conference. This Government was a party to it; Japan was a 
party to it; and the paper this morning tells us that two of 
the great powers represented in that conference in the city of 
Washington are laying out stupendous sums to be spent for 
naval purposes and for armament purposes generally. 

Mr. President, that suggests to my mind a situation that 
should have the serious consideration of Congress. If Great 
Britain and France here in this city but a little while ago, 
sitting with us at the council table and agreeing to cut down 
their armaments, are now going on in spite of that agreement 
and are expending stupendous sums, as this article says, to 
build up navies and land armaments, it would suggest to us 
that they are not keeping faith with the agreement written 
in the four-power pact. 

One of the things that would be accomplished by the economic 
conference suggested by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] 
in his amendment to this bill would be an inquiry into this 
sort of thing. Suppose we could have that economic con- 
ference, and we could have Great Britain and France in that 
conference, and others who knew whether an effort was really 
being made in good faith to get away from war, to prevent 
war in the future, or whether these people were camouflaging 
and deceiving us, and were saying that they were trying to 
prevent war and at the same time going on preparing and 
getting ready for another war. That is one of the things 
that would come out of this conference. That is one of the 
good ends that would be accomplished. 

Another thought in that connection, Mr. President: As the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] has said, if these 
countries are expending these huge sums, that is notice to us 
th..t they are able to pay us what they owe us. If they came 
here to Washington and told this country that they were going 
back home to cut down their appropriations for naval purposes 
and for land armament, and they are not doing that, but are 
turning around and are increasing their appropriations for 
that purpose, then they have deceived us. We ought to know 
the facts, and this economic conference that has been sug- 
gested would give us that information. We would know then, 
from all over the world, just what was going on along this 
line. 

Prior to the time of the presentation of the amendment by 
the Senator from Idaho we could not find out what was going 
on here. I never knew, nobody here that I knew anything 
about had ever heard, that an effort was being made by the 
President or by anybody else to find out exactly the conditions 
in the Old World and to let it be known that this Nation 
was ready to cooperate in a friendly way toward bringing about 
a better condition in the world. My own opinion fè that very 
little has been done along that line. I think one good thing 
accomplished by the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Idaho was to Start something in that direction. 

We could not get any news from the White House—that is, 
we did not. I feel that if the President was throwing out any 
feelers he should have notified the American people. That is 
something in which we are all interested. He should have noti- 
fied the Congress that he was doing all in his power along that 
line. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator does not think 
he ought to have notified us before he found out himself that 
he was doing it; does he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, that would be quite difficult to do. He 
would have to find out himself, so I am just coming to that 
thought, It seems to me that we were enabled by the fight we 
made to get some statement from the administration as to what 
was going on, and I think good has been accomplished in that 
regard. The Senator from Idaho flushed the leaders on his 
side like a covey of birds with that amendment of his. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] confessed that he took the 
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leaders by great surprise over there by the course he had pur- 
sued, and I remarked that the Senator probably had committed 
the unpardonable Republican sin because he had dared to offer 
that amendment without consulting the distinguished leaders on 
the other side. 

Mr. President, the Senate and the country did not know what 
was going on, did not know that anything was going on, looking 
toward bringing about a conference of the nations of the earth ; 
and somehow or other I can not help but believe that nothing 
in that direction of a serious nature was going on until we 
started it up here. 

The opinion is general in the country that the Disarmament 
Conference that was held was forced by the action that we 
took here. The Senator from Idaho led in fhat suggestion, and 
the Democratic side backed him up in it. But for the support 
that he got on this side of the Chamber that resolution never 
would have passed. Now, it seems that the offering of this 
amendment to the naval bill has borne good fruit already. 

The first day we discussed that amendment in this Chamber 
we did not get any assurance from the White House as to 
what was going on or would be done. We got a note from the 
White House suggesting that this thing ought not to be done, 
and telling the Senate to “lay off” of it. , That is the spirit 
and the temper we found in the White House the first day this 
matter was discussed in the Senate. But when it dawned on 
those in authority that we were likely to adopt that amendment, 
that favorable action was going to be had upon the amendment, 
there was quite a different tone on the other side on yesterday. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], who is always armed 
and equipped with information necessary to take care of a Re- 
publican crisis in this Chamber, was here with assurances that 
we are going to put out feelers, feel around in Europe to see 
whether or not an economic conference would be agreeable to 
those nations, The Senator from Idaho straightway rose and 
asked him if the Senator spoke authoritatively when he said 
that such was being done. He said, no; he was not speaking 
with authority, but he did know what was going on in that 
direction, and he stated on his own responsibility that such 
an effort was being made. Then the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopere] rose and assured the Senator from Idaho 
that steps were being taken, that feelers were being put out, 
that conversation was being had around in the Old World to 
find out whether those people would be agreeable to a confer- 
ence of this kind, 

Then the Senator from Idaho said, “What are you doing?” 
„Well, we are asking them if there is anything we can do to- 
ward helping them readjust matters and toward aiding them in 
improving conditions.” Those are just about the words he 
used, and those are the words I used, and the Senator from 
Idaho and others said the purpose of an economic conference 
was to see if there was anything we, a great peace-loving Na- 
tion, could do toward aiding them, not toward canceling this 
public debt due us by the Allies, but what, in an economic way, 
is necessary to be done to bring about a better condition of 
things, to improve the prospects of peace in the world. The 
Senator from Idaho said: 

If the Senator from Massachusetts, speaking for the administration, 
> does, gives us that assurance I am ready to withdraw my amend- 

I repeat, up to that time we had had no communication from 
the White House as to what was going on; but listen to what the 
Post said this morning: 

That the United States Government is making efforts to bring about 
such a conference was made known at the hite House yesterday. 
Secretary Hughes, in an address at the annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association at New Haven last evening, outlined some of the 
features of the American plan. 

Mr. President, if we have accomplished that much, we ought 
to be commended for what we have done, We want action 
along this line. We want to wake up the powers that be. We 
want them to know that the Senate is interested and that the 
people of this country are interested in having something done 
and in keeping on doing something until something of good and 
of value is accomplished. 

We have seen the utter failure of the four-power pact. We 
have seen the failure of our ambassador to Great Britain, and 
he is coming back now, the Senator from Indiana told us. He 
said. “ What is he coming home for now except to bring infor- 
mation regarding conditions in which we are interested?” 

I had hoped he was coming home to stay. If I were President 
there would not be any doubt about that. His services would 
terminate immediately upon his arrival. I believe it was Mr. 
Hearst who not long ago stated, in a signed article, I have 
been told, that Mr, Harvey was recommended for ambassador 
by certain international bankers, and that he was appointed 
because of that influence. That is a pretty serious charge. 
He may be coming over here to bring some information regard- 
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ing the scheme of the international bankers. There are certain 
internatienal bankers who want to cancel the debt due this 
Government by the foreign powers, Certain international bank- 
ers in the United States have owing to them about .$4,000,- 
000,000 by foreign countries, and they do not want the debt due 
to our Government to interfere with the collection of their 
private debts, and they are undertaking to manipulate and so 
handle the debt due this Government that they can collect the 
four billions owed to them. : 

Mr; President, these international bankers do not want this 
foreign debt paid to our Government. They do not intend to 
have it paid. They are going to exert: tremendous influence to 
have that debt canceled. I am going to continue to insist that 
the people of the United States have representation on that 
debt commission. They are not represented there now. The 
Republican Party alene is represented on that commission. 
There axe five partisan Republicans on the commission and no 
Democrat; no Progressive, no anybody else except partisan 
Republicans, The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] has 
offered a resolution providing for Democratic representation on 
the commission, to which I called attention yesterday and the 
day before, and I am going to keep on calling attention to it 
until the Senate and the other House recognizes the Demo- 
cratic Party, which represents millions of American people, and 
until we have representation on that debt commission. Sen- 
“tors on the other side might just as well get it into their 
minds that we are going to have representation on that debt 
commission or they will never hear the last of it. What right 
have they to appoint five partisan Republicans to sit in judg- 
ment upon a thing involving $12,000,000,000 owing to the Amer- 
ican people? 

I will wait until the conversation closes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think it is time to say there 
was no conversation going on on this side when the Senator 
said he would wait; There are more Republican Senators pres- 
ent than there are Democratic Senators. If the Senater wants 
ito make his speech, he ought to go on and do it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Several Senators are at lunch. The Senator 
from Kansas was not ‘talking at that time, but he was engaging 
in a whispered conversation just before that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Usually there are not enough on the other 
side to curry on a conversation. 

Mr. CURTIS. We can get them if we want them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. You can get them. You have them staked 
out, and you can bring them in, but they are never here. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there are not enough over 
there to carry on u very vigorous conversation, and there will 
not be enough over there to on kind of a conversa- 
tion after the next election, and that will be a Godsend to the 
country. [Laughter.] I know what I am saying may not be 
very pleasant to some of the Senators on the other side, but 
they are going to hear a good deal about this thing until this 
wrong has been righted. 

The, Republican Party has no right to appoint five partisan 
Republicans to handle a debt of $12,000,000,000 owed to the 
American people. That high-handed act may breed and bring 
forth a public scandal. There is something wrong about it and 
there is something rotten in it. It can not be defended in any 
tribunal of justice in the world. What right has any party to 
take an indebtedness due to the people of the United States 
and parcel it out for consideration to a few partisans of that 
party? They have not that right, and we are not going to 
remain silent and permit this thing to stand. I am going to 
fight for that change until I get it. We are going to keep up 
the fight until the people have been recognized and both parties 
are represented upon that debt commission. 

This is a big question and concerns the whole people. 
Twelve billions of dollars belonging to the people of the United 
States is no small concern. It was whispered around this 
Capitol for weeks and months that the Republican purpose 
was to cancel this foreign debt. We know that the propaganda 
was so thick around this Capitol you could almost cut it with 
a knife; but we Democrats fought here, and fought on and on, 
until we frightened the other side, so that just before the elec- 
tion one or two of them came out and said they, too, favored 
the collection of the debt. The Republican leaders have not 
favored it until driven to it by the Democrats, and when a man 
is driven to a position like that he is not very deeply con- 
cerned about whether it succeeds or not. He may be compelled 
to take the stand because of the political exigencies of the 
hour, but 512,000,000, 000 owed to the American people shall 
not be handled by five partisans of any party if I can help it. 
I would condemn it if it were being done by the Democrats. 

Senators, it is not right; it is unfair, unjust, and wrong. I 
repeat it can not be defended by anybody anywhere. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] has 
offered a resolution providing ‘that three Democrats shall be 
appointed by the President upen that commission. If we 
adopt his resolution we would then have eight—five Republi- 
cans and ‘three Democrats—on the debt commission, and that 
would be fair and just to all. Why not have that? Who on the 
other side, authorized to speak for the Republican Party, will 
tell me to-day that they will agree to the passage of the Harris 
resolution which provides for the appointment of three Demo- 
crats.on this debt commission? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I would like to state, in justice 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee, who has been ab- 
sent from the city, that he informed me that he would call a 
committee very soon to consider the resolution I 
offered and which the Senator is discussing. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am glad to hear that. They 
have waited a long time about considering it. I want them to 
consider it as soon as possible. It is of the highest importance 
to the American people. 

Mr. MOKELLAR. What the Senator wants them to do is to 
consider it in the right way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. I want them to consider it in the right 
way, to report it favorably, of course, and If it is not reported 
out soon I will ask the Senator from Georgia to request its 
consideration by the Senate. 

I repeat, $12,000,000,000 indebtedness is owed to this people, 
80,000,000 of whem are debt ridden and tax burdened ‘to-day. 
Farmers all over the West and all over the South are having 
their farms sold for taxes. Senators, these people are in a 
‘deplorable condition in this country, and ‘here is a debt of 
'$12,000,000,000 due to our people, and it is being mysteriously 
handled by a commission of political partisans. If we could 
collect a part of that debt it would lift the tax burden from 
their backs and hasten the day when prosperity and happiness 
would come back to them. But a commission of five Republican 
partisans are handling it, and I do not know what they are 
doing, but I am entitled to know what they are doing. I ama 
representative of a sovereign State in this body and a United 
States Senator interested in justice and fair dealing to all 
ithe people, and I speak for them when I say that we are en- 
‘titled to know what that commission is doing, but the truth 
is we do not know. Nebody knows, I take it, except a few 
partisan Republicans and international bankers. 

When the President of the United States agreed to the com- 
mission of five Republicans he committed a serious blunder 
and did a great wrong himself. When the leaders of his party 
in this Chamber and the other branch of Congress approved 
of that arrangement they perpetrated a grievous wrong and 
outrage against the proprieties of decency and fair dealing. I 
want them to basten to right that wrong. It ought to be done. 
There is no fair-minded Republican in the country, man or 
woman, who, if the proposition was stated to them, would net 
say, “Yes; there should be Democrats on that commission 
both parties should be represented upon it.” Why were no 
Democrats put upon it? Somebody knows. There was a reason 
for it. I think that the purpose of debt cancellation was at the 
bottom of it. I think they intended quietly to manipulate it 
toward debt cancellation, carry on à propaganda, keep all the 
doings of the commission behind closed doors in partisan circles, 
and after a while force some plan upon the people when it 
would be difficult to prevent it. I fear something like that was 
back of it, t 

Mr. President, in order to allay suspicion, in order to clear 
up the whole thing, in order that the American public may 
know all about it and feel satisfied about it, let us put three 
Democrats on the commission. Then we would have a com- 
mission composed of representatives of the two great parties 
that speak for the American people. Let them suggest their 
negotiations, and one side or the other of those parties would 
let the public know and nothing harmful would be done without 
the people being apprised of it. I submit again in this free 
Government, or what is left of it, that we are entitled to have 
both parties represented on that very important debt com- 
mission, : 

\ Icatl upon the leader on the other side, I call upon the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Currts] now to say if he is not willing that 
the Democrats shall have representation upon that commission, 
which is to handle this great debt due to the American people. 
I yield to the Senator from Kansas if he wants to answer that 


question. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not asked the Senator to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Ah, Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas 
does net want to answer the question. There is no answer to 
it except to say that it is fair and right and just for Democrats 
to be upon the commission. I am surprised that the Senator 
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from Kansas, who is usually pretty frank about these things, 
does not get up and say that personally he would be willing 
for the Democrafic people of America to have representation 
upon that debt commission. 

Who bought the Liberty bonds? Democratic men and Demo- 
cratic women the country over. Their money has gone into 
this indebtedness, of $12,000,000,000 just as has Republican 
money. And yet this great army of Democratic men and women 
in the country are not represented, and the Senator from Kan- 
sas, the whip on the Republican side of the Chamber, declines 
to state that he believes they are entitled to representation upon 
that important commission. The Senator from Kansas declines 
to say either that he favors Democrats being on it or that he is 
opposed to them being on it. Well, Mr. President, the attitude 
of the Senator from Kansas is probably the attitude of his 

arty. He is just about as audible on the subject as they have 

and the answer that we get from the Senator from Kan- 
sas is grim and stubborn silence. 

Mr. President, I submit that when the war was on and 
President Wilson, as Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, called for these dollar-a-year men, they came, but how 
they did impose upon him. Some of the most partisan Republi- 
cans that ever breathed the breath of life came here offering 
their good offices and got into the Government and directed 
trade to the concerns which they represented at home and sold 
the Government their own manufactured material at magniñ- 
cent figures. They made money out of the Government hand 
over fist. The President put aside every idea of partisan poli- 
ties. He said, “It is an American war, and all the people are 
interested in it. To America the world is looking for deliver- 
ance, and I am calling Americans to the standard, boys to the 
battle front, men and women at home, for unity of purpose 
and concert of action.” 

That is what President Wilson summoned us to do. We did 
it and won the war. Then when it was over we found that 
our allies had borrowed from us $10,000,000,000, and the inter- 
est now accumulated amounts to $2,000,000,000, making $12,- 
000,000,000 in all. A new administration came in and pro- 
ceeded to name a debt commission to handle the debt due the 
whole American people, and who did they put upon it? Men 
representing all the mass of the people? Oh, no! They made 
it a partisan commission of five, headed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. It is said that he is exceedingly friendly with 
and interested in certain international bankers. I do not know 
whether that is true or not. He is on the commission with 
four other partisan Republicans. 

What about the Democratic people of the country? They 
were patriotic. You Democrats, you poor woman whose son 
bared his breast to the enemy on the fields of France, you 
stinted yourself and bought Liberty bonds. The money which 
you gave to the Government in this way is involved in this 
debt, but you are not represented on the commission which is 
going to handle it. You do not know whether it is intended 
to collect the debt or to cancel it. You do not know what the 
commission is doing with it. You do not know whether they 
are going to postpone payment of it over a stretch of years 
reaching away yonder into the future, with an interest rate 
so small and infinitesimal that it will not amount to anything. 
You simply are not represented. Your boy represented you on 
the battle front. You spoke for your fireside with your funds. 
‘But the Republican Party has denied you representation upon 
the commission that is to handle that debt and say what shall 
be done with it. 

You Democratic men who went out and made arrangements 
to buy Liberty bonds when you were not able to buy them— 
your substance is represented in that debt, but you are not 
represented upon the commission. Why not? Did you not 
do your duty in the war? Oh, yes. Did not this woman do 
her duty? Oh, yes. Your sons were on the battle front? Yes, 
Why, then, is such treatment accorded you? Because it is so 
ordered through this miserable policy of the Republican Party; 
that is why. Can it be defended? No; it is inexcusable and 
indefensible. It smells to high heaven with crooked doings 
and rank suspicion. I repeat, there is something wrong about 
it and something rotten in it. I may just as well talk plainly 
about it. The Republicans have no right to take a $12,000,- 
000,000 indebtedness because they happen to be intrusted tem- 
porarily with control of the Government and to secretly handle 
it behind closed doors, with nobody but Republican partisans 
sitting at the council table. They have no right to do it, 
and they are not going to continue to do it without solemn 
protest from me. We are going to have action upon that sub- 
ject, or we will not have speedy action upon many other things 
af this session of Congress. y 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama if the party which was in power before the Repub- 
lcan Party came into power in 1920 had looked industriously 
after the interests of the people of the country, would they 
have loaned all this money to the European nations without 
any security? The party which failed to do its duty to the 
people was the party which loaned the people’s money without 
any security. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As usual, the Republican mind emphasizes 
loney rather than men. The Senator from Colorado, and a 
very clever gentleman he is, seems to have been willing for us 
to send our boys over there without any guaranty of their 
return and to let them pour their blood out on the battle field 
and die without any assurance that they were coming back, 
but he would have us take security for our money right in 
the high tide of battle, when the liberty of the world was at 
Stake. He would have had us stop and figure over securing a 
dollar when we were spending our boys by the thousands on 
the battle line. That is in keeping with the doctrine of the 
average Republican in office. He would have had us use more 
boys and more bullets and fewer dollars, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I did not say so at all. What I said was 
that if the Democrats who were in control of the affairs of the 
Government at that time had used business sense, had even 
used horse sense, we would not find ourselyes in the condition 
in which we find ourselves to-day. We find $10,000,000,000 
loaned to Europe without $1 of security. We are told that 
they do not even carry those loans as a liability when taking 
account of their liabilities. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me just a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield with pleasure to my friend from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Colorado, my good 
friend, I believe was not in the Senate at the time the loans 
were made. If he had been he would have done just what all 
the Republicans did. Every one of them voted for the loans 
to be made in just that way. Those loans were made by Con- 
gress, I believe, with absolute unanimity: The Republicans 
voted for them just as the Democrats did. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now my good friend from Colorado finds that 
the Republican horse sense on his side of the Chamber voted, as 
did the Democrats, to make these loans. We were in the midst 
of a terrible war, and we had to render financial aid to our 
allies in the form of loans. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I want to reply to my friend from Tennes- 
see. Is it not a fact that a Democratic Congress conferred the 
power upon President Wilson to make those loans? Is it not 
a further fact that after the armistice was signed he loaned 
$1,500,000,000 more of the people’s money to European nations 
without security? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was all done with the approval of Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats. It was done under an act of 
Congress. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. It was done with the approval of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Mr. HEFLIN, My friend from Colorado has waded right in 
and he is now very cleverly wading out again. The Senator 
from Colorado, very clever Senator that he is, condemns the 
Democrats and innocently the Republicans, too, for loaning 
money to the European powers, our allies, in time of war when 
the money was to be used to purchase ammunition to use on 
the battle front to help our boys whip the enemy, but it de- 
velops now that the Senator’s own party voted and approved of 
every step taken in loaning the money to the Allies. 

Mr. President, many things were done under the necessity of 
war that would not be done in time of peace. At that time 
the whole world was looking anxiously to the battle front in 
France and hoping and praying that we might speedily end 
that terrible war in victory. That was what was going on. And 
when the allied nations called on us for money we loaned them 
that money. We did right in loaning it to them. We were 
sending over there our boys, the most precious treasure in the 
household of America, and if we were sending them there to 
die by the thousand, why not loan money to help win the war? 
The question I am now discussing, however, is in the collection 
of the money due us, and we want both parties represented 
on the debt commission, so that all the people will be repre- 
sented and the country may know what steps are being taken 
in the direction of collecting the money owed to us. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Tennessee, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that when the money was loaned no member 
of the Republican Party, to which my good and delightful 
friend from Colorado belongs, offered any such amendment as 
that now suggested by him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly not. The intentions of the Senator 
from Colorado were good, but he was innocent of information 
upon the subject. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senator from Colorado believes 
that it is right and fair for the Democrats to haye representa- 
tion upon the Debt Funding Commission, and I am now going to 
ask him if he does not believe that it would be fair for three 
Democrats to be on that commission with the five Republicans? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I am very frank to state to the Senator 
from Alabama that I think the Democratic Party should have 
had representation on the commission. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I knew that the big, clever, 
western Senator felt that way in his heart. I now offer the 
opportunity again to my friend from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 
to say that he, too, is willing for the Democrats to be rep- 
resented upon that commission. But silence is his answer. I 
will now ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] if he does 
not believe that it is fair, and just, and right for the Demo- 
crats to be represented on the Debt Funding Commission? The 
Senator from Utah is a member of that commission, and I ask 
him if he does not think that the Democrats are entitled to 
representation upon it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is not 
going in any way, shape, or form to become a party to the 
filibuster that is on this afternoon. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, how innocent and meek 
the Senator appears. His answer to the proper and simple 
question that I propounded is one of the profoundest an- 
swers ever made in this Chamber. He is not going to be a 
party to a filibuster. That is just like asking a fellow if he is 
guilty or not guilty and he says, “I do not want to take any 
part in these proceedings.” [Laughter.] If a man were to 
say that before a judge he would probably be sent to jail 
for contempt of court, but the Senator from Utah is on that 
Debt Funding Commission and he knows that they can do as 
Republican partisans please, and perhaps he does not want 
to be disturbed by the presence of Democrats. The able Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. NicHorson] said: 

I will be perfectly frank and ay that I think the Democrats ought 
to be represented on that commission. 

Who else on the other side believes that the Democrats of 
America should be represented on that commission? I pause 
for an interruption from any or all of them. What other 
Republican Senator believes that the Democratic people of 
America are entitled to be represented on that commission? 
[After a pause.] No one responds. Mr. President, I want to 
get their names, the names of those present, because I am 
going to be in their States in the next campaign, and I am 
going to confront them with the same question unless they 
give us representation on that debt commission. 

This is the people’s business. I am not saying anything I 
ought not to say. Free speech is guaranteed; open debate is 
vouchsafed in the Senate under the Constitution and the rules 
of the Senate, and I am going to avail myself of it. 

Work on bravely God's own daughters, 
Work on bravely God's own sons, 
But till ye bave smoother waters 
Let truth fire her minute guns. 

There is but one place where we can absolutely get the truth 
to the people, and that is in this Chamber and in the other. 
We can not talk to the people throughout the country except 
here; I mean we can not go out into the various States when 
Congress is in session and matters are pending here that vitally 
affect the people; but we can talk here upon those questions, 
and the people who come to this gallery on their tours to 
Washington can take back the message to their people at home 
that there are yet a few here who believe that this is a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people. I say 
that under the arrangement under which the Debt Funding 
Commission is operating it is not a government of the people; 
it is a government by partisan seifishness and chicanery. I 
believe in holding parties responsible to the people for the 
conduct of the government under their control, and we are 
going to hold the Republican Party responsible for both its 
conduct and misconduct. 

Who studied out this debt-funding partisan plan? Who in- 
spired it in the beginning? Who was it that did not want any- 
body but partisan Republicans upon the commission? Who 
was it that cried out against putting even one Democrat on it? 
What interest is back of this procedure? Who is it that is 
interested to such an extent that no Democrat is permitted to 


appear upon it to speak for the great body of the Democratic 
people in the United States? Senators, you are going to be 
confronted with these questions many times before you are 
through. I do not intend that you shall forget them. 


Now, I desire to refer to another matter. I have spoken 
longer than I intended, but I want to say in all sincerity that 
I am not now engaged in a filibuster. The Senator from Utah 
excuses himself in the most feeble and lame fashion by saying 
that he is not going to participate in any way in what he calls 
a filibuster. 

It would not take him more than a second to say whether he 
favors the Democrats having representation on the Debt Fund- 
ing Commission or not. He could say “yes” or he could say 
“no,” and it would not take him but a second or two to say 
that; but the Senator from Utah dodges and undertakes to 
evade the issue by saying that he does not want to participate 
in any filibuster, There is no filibuster here to-day, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it may be that there are those on the other side who 
do not like to hear me talk thus plainly for the rights of the 
American people. It has been here very much out of fashion 
under Republican rule to do that, but that kind of discussion is 
coming back into fashion and is going to become more fashion- 
able as the session of the Senate waxes older. 

Why can not the Senator from Utah tell the Senate and tell 
the country that he is in favor of our having representation 
upon that commission, or why can he not say, as his silence 
indicates, that he is opposed to our having representation upon 
that commission? Suppose I were to be asked if I believed in 
Jesus Christ, and I were to say, “I am not going to participate 
in the filibuster that is going on,” what would every Christian 
in the country believe my position was on the subject? They 
would say, “ He is an infidel; he does not believe in the doc- 
trine of the Christian religion.“ But I do believe in it with all 
my heart, and I would avail myself of the opportunity of saying 
so if that question were put to me. I would not hide behind a 
subterfuge of any kind to avoid answering the question, but I 
would promptly answer “ Yes.” I have asked the Senator from 
Utah, himself a member of the Debt Funding Commission. ap- 
pointed to handle this indebtedness of $12,000,000,000, “ Do 
you believe that the Democrats shonld have representation on 
that commission?” and the Senator declines to answer, be- 
cause, forsooth, he does not want to participate in a filibuster. 
I asked that question of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. NICH- 
OLSON J, and he said, “I will say frankly to the Senator from 
Alabama that I think the Democrats ought to have representa- 
tion upon the commission.” That is the way to talk right out 
in meeting. That is the honest American way of talking. I do 
not know where this mysterious opposition to having Democrats 
on the debt commission comes from, although it may come from 
the international bankers. 

Mr. President, it is becoming fashionable with certain leaders 
on the other side to minimize big things in this Government 
and to simply pass them by, or to shove them out of the way, 
and let them go. Little by little and bit by bit the liberties of 
the American people are being encroached upon by the power- 
ful and mysterious influences back of the party in power. What 
step fraught with more evil and danger could have been taken 
than the one to which I have called to your attention to-day? 

The debt is due, I repeat, not to the leaders of the Republican 
Party, not to the campaign committee of the Republican Party, 
not to the Republican Party itself, but due to the whole American 
people. It amounts to $12,000,000,000, and yet when the time 
comes to devise ways and means for collecting it or for handling 
it and looking after it, none but partisan Republicans are ap- 
pointed on that commission. When those commissioners meet 
and anything is discussed, I imagine it will be said, “Do not 
say anything about this; do not say anything about that now; 
do not let the Democrats get hold of that; we do not want this 
to get out; we want to keep all of this to ourselves until we 
get ready to tell it to the public ”—when it will be too late, 
everlastingly too late, for the public to protect itself. 

Secrecy! Why, they used to condemn the Democrats. They 
told us about what Wilson was doing, making this mistake and 
that, saying he did not take them into his confidence. Are they 
taking us into their confidence? Are they taking the mass of 
the American people into their confidence? Are the people being 
told about what is being done with this indebtedness? Suppose 
you, Mr. President, and I and eight others were interested to- 
gether in a partnership and somebody owed us a million dollars, 
and five of us were Democrats and five were Republicans, and 
the five Republicans got off in a corner and said, “ We have met 
and have named three of our number to look after the collection 
of this debt,” and the five Democrats would say, “ Well, we are 
interested in the matter; we want to know what is being done; ” 
and the reply would be made, “ We can not tell you yet because 
we have named three Republicans to look after it,“ and the 
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Democrats would say, “ We are Democrats; we are interested, 
too, and we have not been represented; how long would you 
stand for that situation, Mr. President? I think you would go 
into court, as I would, and say, “I will not be treated in any 
such way.” Yet the party which went into power in 1920 
names a debt commission composed of five partisan Republicans. 

Every one of them is a hide-bound, old-time, stand-pat Re- 
publican. They are Republicans, good and strong; but I am 
not objecting to that if you will put some Democrats on the 
commission. I have a right to demand that you do it. 

Mr. President, I repeat I would not be willing for any 
party, not even my own party, to name a partisan commission 
of five men to handle an indebtedness of $12,000,000,000. I 
am trying to do the right thing and the fair thing. I 
am going to keep on insisting on it here; and if Senators 
on the other side want to progress with legislation, they can 
d» it by putting three Democrats on this commission and 
bringing in here a farm credits bill that has teeth in it 
Those two things you will have to do before the 4th of March, 
I serve notice on you now. There are several of us here who 
will work to that end. We are entitled to both. We are en- 
titled to have three Democrats upon this commission. We are 
entitled to have a banking system that will give relief to the 
oppressed and ill-treated farmers of America. 

Mr, President, I will say this in conclusion, and then let 
the Senate proceed with the consideration of the naval bill: 

We want to collect this debt that is due us. We do not 
want any secret conclaves held behind closed doors regarding 
it. We are entitled to have this thing done in the open. The 
American people, whose Government this is, are entitled to 
know what is being done with this important matter which 
affeets them so vitally. 

What did President Wilson tell you in 1919? 
the Senators: 

If the League of Nations is not accepted, or some international 
agreement entered into, you are going to fi new troubles breakin 
out in the Old World. You are going to find agriculture depresse 
in this country, You are going to find your wheat farmers inju- 
riously affected by it. Yon are going to find your cotton producers 
injnriously affected by it. You are ing to find disturbance the 
world over as a result of your short-sighted policy. 

Was he not a prophet? What he told you would occur has 
occurred. The Old World to-day, portions of it, are in a state 
of ferment, and war is actually in progress in some places. The 
farmers of the wheat-growing States have their farms mort- 

ged and their cattle mortgaged and their crops mortgaged and 

eir lands advertised for sale for taxes. The farmers in the 
South have their land mortgaged, their cotton mortgaged, and 
their lands advertised for sale for taxes. 

Oh, Mr. Wilson was a prophet, He told you what would 
happen, and the party responsible for all these ills now puts a 
debt commission on us of five partisan Republicans. Shame on 
the party that will insist that that thing stand! It stands as 
a scarlet letter of wrongdoing upon the brow of every Republi- 
can who voted for it, and the only way you can remove that 
scarlet letter is by voting to put three Democrats upon that 
debt commission. Then you will have done the fair and honest 
thing. Follow the example of the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. NicHoLtson] and stand up before the Congress and your 
country and say, “ Deep down in my heart I must confess that 
I believe that it is right and just that the Democrats should be 
represented on the $12,000,000,000 Debt Commission. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I did not know that my good 
friend, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], was going 
to discuss the merits of my bill to-day. When I introduced the 

ill providing for the appointment of three Democrats on the 

bt Funding Commission, I stated that it was done to pre- 
vent partisan discussion of the more than eleven billion dollar 
debt owed to this country. Without any criticism on my part— 
his argument was unanswerable—I think the Senator’s parti- 
san speech to-day is the best reason that could be offered for 
the adoption of my measure, This debt is the greatest financial 
problem that the Congress of the United States will have to 
solve within the next century, probably; and every Senator 
knows that it can be solved in a nonpartisan way very much 
better than if it is done by a partisan commission. 

I have heretofore stated that I had the utmost confidence 
in the members of the commission. I have no criticism of 
their ability or integrity, but it will be admitted by every Mem- 
ber of this body that there are Senators on this side of the 
Chamber equally as honest and able to discharge the duties 
required of this commission. I think you will all agree that 
Senator Grass, who was Secretary of the Treasury under the 
last administration, is probably more familiar with this work 
than any Senator on either side of the Chamber. There are 
other Democratic Members of both the House and Senate who 
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would reflect credit on themselves and our Government in the 
discharge of their duties on this commission. 

As the Senator from Alabama says, the money we loaned 
the European countries, our allies during the war, was raised 
by selling bonds to loyal citizens; even widows and soldiers 
fighting at the front denied themseves to buy these bonds to 
conduct the war. It was a nonpartisan war, and I think it 
is going to be difficult to collect this debt and we can certainly 
solve it better if we prevent any excuse for partisan discussion, 

As I stated, I think it is the most difficult financial problem 
we shall have to solve, and I think we ought to get away from 
politics in the solution of it. The Congress that finally settles 
the matter may have a majority of Democrats in both Houses, 
It is going to hurt this country if the question of politics 
must enter into every suggestion that is brought here by the 
debt funding commission. My bill was introduced with the 
hope of avoiding any partisanship. I have discussed it with 
Members on both sides of the Chamber and I am glad to say 
that Senators on the other side of the Chamber with whom I 
have discussed it have told me that it met with their approval. 

If I viewed this from a partisan standpoint I would prefer 
a Republican commission, but this is too important to let 
politics influence us. My bill provides that the President shall 
make the appointment. I have already discussed the matter 
with Chairman McCuamerr and other members of the Finance 
Committee and have been assured of an early meeting of the 
committee to consider the matter. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, I suppose now my amend- 
ment will be voted upon. I ask for a rising vote on the 
amendment I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee. 

fare „NICHOLSON. Will the Chair have the amendment 
stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
3 Reaping CTERK. On page 30, line 8, it is proposed to 

rt: 

Provided further, 

PB ths ar hos 85 of That the enlisted forces of the Navy shall not 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on page 47, at the end of line 15, 
I move to add the following proviso.as an amendment: 

Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for the 
pay of more than 17,500 enlisted men of the Marine Corps during the 

seal year 1924. 

Mr, President, Senators are desirous of disposing of this bill 
at the earliest possible moment so that an adjournment may be 
taken until after the New Year. There are a number of pro- 
visions which I should like to discuss with a view to modifying 
some of the provisions of this bill and reducing some of the 
items of appropriation. I appreciate the futility of any discus- 
sion or any effort to reduce the amount carried in this bill. 
Senators seem to be obsessed with the idea that we must make 
larger appropriations for both the Navy and the Army than were 
ever made in the history of this Republic except during the 
Civil War and the World War. The Army and Navy bills for 
1924 will carry more than six hundred million dollars. This 
sum is so stupendous that the American people will be amazed 
and they will wonder what situation demands the laying of such 
a heavy burden upon their backs. We have been told that no 
reductions can be made in the general appropriations for other 
branches of the Government.. Indeed, the requirements for vo- 
cational education and to meet what is conceded to be proper 
for those who are suffering from disabilities resulting from their 
military and naval service will probably be greater than for the 
current year. It was felt by many, and certainly that view was 
entertained by the American people, that the demands made by 
the Navy Department and the War Department would be very 
much less for the next fiscal year than for the present year. 
The amendment which I have offered deals with the Marine 
Corps. Several years ago a certain ratio was established be- 
tween the number of enlisted men to be maintained in the 
Marine Corps and those who were to be found in the Navy. 
Whether that ratio was founded upon any valid reason may be 
questioned. At any rate the ratio was maintained. Now the 
purpose is to disregard such ratio and to give to the Marine 
Corps a greater number of officers and men than would be justi- 
fied if such ratio was to be followed. Perhaps no organization 
within the Government has been more successful in presenting 
its claims for proper recognition and for appropriations than 
the Marine Corps, 

It has been most successful in its efforts to obtain appropria- 
tions and secure the favor of Congress. I am making no com- 
plaint. Indeed, I rather admire the efficient manner in which 
it and its friends have proceeded to accomplish the purposes 
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of those connected with the Marine Corps. I do not derogate 
in any manner from the honor and glory to which this splen- 
did organization is entitled. Some of the most gallant officers 
to be found in any country have important places in the Ma- 
rine Corps. Perhaps there is no more efficient fighting force 
in the world than the Marine Corps of the United States. The 
marines, whether they are serving upon land or upon sea, have 
brought honor to their organization and glory to this Republic. 
Mr. President, I speak with a deep feeling of appreciation for 
the heroic work performed by the marines of our country. But 
while appraising them for their valorous deeds and paying trib- 
ute to their splendid organization we should not be indifferent 
to other considerations inseparably connected with the welfare 
and vital interests of the Republic. I think the effort to mili- 
tarize this Republic is very strong at the present time. Naval 
officers and military commanders are active in their efforts to 
impress upon the people the importance of strengthening our 
Army and building up a mighty Navy. There is a determined 
effort to prevent any reduction in the personnel of the Marine 
Corps, and this bill provides for a number greatly in excess 
of that found prior to the war. In my opinion the force is too 
large and should be reduced to ten or twelve thousand. My 
motion, however, calls for 17,500 enlisted men of the Marine 
Corps. It seems to me that Senators should support the mo- 
tion notwithstanding their desire to maintain a strong organi- 
zation. As I have hastily figured it, if my motion were 
adopted it would approximate the ratio which I have referred 
to and which existed for a number of years between the num- 
ber of the Marine Corps and the number of enlisted men in the 
Navy. 

Mr. President, there are only two countries in the world 
who provide for marines upon battleships. Great Britain, be- 
cause of her vast colonial possessions, was compelled to have 
a marine force with most of her battleships. The outbreaks and 
revolutionary movements occurring from time to time in her 
many ports called for a considerable number of her marines 
upon her fighting craft. The United States followed the ex- 
ample of Great Britain in placing marines upon capital ships. 
However, the reason which called for England's policy does not 
exist so far as the United States is concerned. Naval officers 
have told me that it was a mistake to attach marines to fight- 
ing ships. I have not time to present the reasons given or to 
argue the wisdom or lack of wisdom of this policy, I should 
add, however, that our Government has been making excursions 
into policies which many denominate imperialistic and which 
has called for the employment of marines upon foreign shores. 
We are unwisely keeping marines in Haiti and Santo Domingo 
and in one of the Central American Republics, There are now 
perhaps 3,500 or 4,000 marines in the Dominican Republic and 
in the Haitian Republic. We have no business in either of those 
countries. Mr. President, if time permitted I would like to 
present to the Senate figures showing the cost of maintaining 
the Marine Corps, the number and grade of its officers, the in- 
crease in the number of personnel since the organization of the 
corps, and generally such facts as in my judgment called for a 
material reduction in this force. However, as stated, the anxi- 
ety of Senators to adjourn leads me to forbear from entering 
upon a discussion upon these matters, I will therefore ask for 
a vote upon my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, on page 47, at the end of line 15, 
I move to add the following proyso: 

Provided, That no part of said amount shall be used for the pur- 


pose of e pre or employing marines, either officers or enlisted 
men, in the Republic of Haiti or the Dominican Republic after June 
80, 1923. 


This subject deserves full discussion at the hands of the Sen- 
ate, but I shall not now do more than to offer a few words in 
support of my amendment. Mr. President, whatever causes 
existed justifying the military and naval occupation of the Do- 
minican Republic and the Republic of Haiti, it can not be 
claimed that they now exist. In my opinion, we are not jus- 
tified in occupying either of those countries. It is almost im- 
possible to determine what the costs are to the American peo- 
ple resulting from these imperialistic policies which find ex- 
pression in the occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo. We 
have kept in those two countries for a number of years several 
thousand marines at a cost of millions and tens of millions of 
dollars to the taxpayers of the United States. I am glad to 
know that the administration has announced its purpose to 
` withdraw in the near future from the Republie of Santo Do- 
mingo. The people of that country were aggrieved at the course 
pursued by the United States. They did not invite our Nation 


to take possession of their Government and to maintain by 
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force the control of their territory. The course of our Nation 
was condemned by the Latin-American people. who viewed with 
alarm what they regarded as.a policy of territorial conquest 
upon the part of this Republic. The people of Santo Domingo 
protested in a most vigorous way against the occupation of 
their territory. They let their disapproval be known, particu- 
larly to the Latin-American people. They protested to our own 
Government and sent delegations to the United States demand- 
ing that the military and naval forces of this Government be 
withdrawn. 


I repeat, Mr. President, we have no right to take possession 


of this country or to superimpose upon them a government 
which to them was hateful, as it would have been to the Ameri- 
can people themselves. A military or a naval government, no 
matter how generous or considerate those in control may seek 
to be, is oppressive. It can not be otherwise, and when a pow- 
erful nation such as the United States sends its warships and 
its marine forces to a weak country and at the mouths of its 
guns takes possession of their country and their government, 
the anger, indignation, and fear of such people inevitably will 
be aroused, And it is not a sufficient answer to say that our 
Government seeks the welfare of the people. 

The people of Santo Domingo have the right to determine 
their own form of Government and lay their own taxes and to 
expend them as they may see fit. We may give a better govern- 
ment to the people of Haiti than they can devise themselves, 
but our Government is not their Government, and, no matter 
how wise or benevolent or progressive or just and generous. the 
conduct of our Government may be in dealing with the Haitian 
people or the people of the Republic of Santo Domingo, resent- 
ments will be aroused and opposition and hatred developed. 
Mr. President, I inquired at the State Department this morning 
as to when our Government would withdraw its forces from 
Haitian territory. I was advised that no plans had been de- 
veloped looking to the withdrawal of our military or naval 
forces. Mr. President, in my opinion we are not justified in 
keeping our war vessels in Haitlan waters or our marines upon 
Haitian territory. The people of that country are opposed to 
our intervention and to our occupation of their lands. The 
Government of Haiti is not their Government—it is our Gov- 
ernment, We are in control of the country. Our marines are 
there. Our war vessels occupy their harbors, The Haitian 
people feel that we are there because of our strength and 
power, not because we have the moral right to be there. We 
control their fiscal policies. If we do not levy their taxes, we 
determine what the internal and police policy of the Govern- 
ment shall be, Our occupation of Haiti has caused the lives 
of between two and three thousand Haitian people. They be- 
lieve that we were their oppressors and that we sought to take 
from them their country. I do not mean that all of the Haitian 
people regretted our occupation, but I am persuaded that the 
great majority of the Haitian people resented and still resent 
pe re of the United States in forcibly taking possession 
of Haiti. 

Mr. President, we may try to sugar coat our occupation by 
fine phrases, but the fact is that it is a military occupation. 
We govern that country by force and we impose upon them 
our will, or at least the will of those whom we sent there. It 
will be claimed that we are there pursuant to a treaty. Mr. 
President, I have not the time to discuss that contention, but 
will only remark that the treaty, so called, was a mockery. It 
did not represent the national will—the will of the Haitian 
people—and it does no credit to the United States to justify its 
position and conduct in Haiti by pleading such treaty. But 
conceding that we did take possession of Haiti under a treaty, 
the reasons which some suppose justifies our Nation's course 
no longer exist, and we should withdraw our forces and deliver 
the country back to the people to whom it belongs. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. Who bears the expense of that occupa- 
tion—does the American Government bear all expenses of it or 
is any portion of it charged to the Government of Haiti? 

Mr. KING. We bear the expense. All the marines who are 
there we pay for. The expenses incurred in connection with the 
keeping of vessels in the harbor we meet. We have a little 
over 2,000 marines in the island of Haiti, as I now recall, and 
we bear the expenses of their occupation. All of the expenses 
incident to the naval occupation of the island are met by the 
Government of the United States, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are taxes imposed upon the people to pay 
the expenses of the civil administration of the government, or 
how is it done? 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, the nuval forces are maintained 
upon the island at the expense of the United States. It has 
cost the taxpayers of our country tens of millions of dollars to 
keep warships in Haitian harbors and thousands of marines 
upon Haitian territory. We have a number of persons em- 
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and, as I understand, the taxes imposed upon the people of 
Haiti are employed in part to pay them. 

Mr. President, the people of Haiti have the right to determine 
their own; form of government. It is true that most of the 
people of Haiti are negroes, Their history is a tragic one. It 
is also true that they have not made the progress in civil gov- 
ernment, in education, and along the lines of the.accepted stand- 
ards of modern civilization that many desired. But the history 
of the people of Haiti must be remembered. Hundreds of 
years ago thousands of negroes were taken from Africa and 
landed in the island of Haiti. They were held in ‘slavery 
for many years. Finally they threw off the authority of France 
and. establishedia government of their own. They have made 
serious mistakes in their governmental: affairs. Oruelties and 
wrongs are recorded upon many pages of their history, and yet 
they have made progress, aud thousands of the Haitian people 
have attained a high state of culture, education, and refinement. 
But the mistakes of the people, the limping and . imperfect 
government, the wrongs and oppressions there found, are not 
sufficient qustification for our Government to take possession 
of the country and impose our will upon them. The people of 
Haiti have a right, as I have stated, to determine their own 
course and to determine their own, government. They are op- 
posed to our occupation of the island, and they demand that we 
leave their shores. s 

My ameudment:ealis. for our withdrawal by the ist of July. 
That allows several months for the completion of such arrange- 
uments as may be regarded as necessary in order that the with- 
drawal of our forces might not result in any disorder. That 
will, give ample time for the people of Haiti to set up their own 
government and to put into operation such machinery as they 
regard as necessary for the conduct of their civil and political 
affairs. 

2 President, I sincerely hope that my amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I have listened to the remarks 
rof the able Senator from Utah, and will say just a word in 
reply, as I am familiar with the situation in regard to our 
occupation forces in Haiti and San Domingo, because last year 
1 visited those countries with the other members of the com- 
anittee appointed by the Senate, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
{PomERENE],; the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones], and 
ithe Senator from Illinois: [Mr. MeConztiok ], the able chairman 
of the committee. "We: held many hearings, covering hundreds 
-and hundreds of hours. We visited the island, traveled ex- 
tensively, had hearings all over the island, in both Haiti and 
San Domingo, heard many witnesses, and submitted a report. 

As the Senator has not gone into details, I will refrain from 
doing so, but I would like to call the attention of the Senate to 
sa few matters mentioned in the report, Which was made April 
20 of this year. I wilt not go into the history of the occupation, 
because the time is short, but I will say that our commtitee 
investigated things thoroughly and carefully, and we sub- 
mitted a unanimous report. TWẽOo Republicans and two Demo- 
crats were on the committee, and our unnnimous report shows 
that there were no polities involved. We looked at the matter 
from an impartial standpoint. 

It is well known that there was no popular representative 
government in Haiti before Wwe went in. The chaos which had 
existed there since the time the French were driven out by 
the Haitians in 1804 is a matter of history. It is known that 
by our convention of 1915 there was provided à receiver of 
general customs, a financial officer, and à director of public 


works and: sanitation, to be nominated by the President of the | missi 


United States and appointed by the President of Haitl. I have 
Just visited Haiti in the last two weeks and studied the situa- 
tion there carefully. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Will the Senator inform us whether those 
officials who were appointed, as he has stated, are paid by the 

Haitian Government or by the American Government? How 
are they paid? 

Mr. ODDIE. I understand that a certain percentage of the 
internal revenues goes to the payment of some of these officials. 
The Senator from Ohio is here now, and perhaps he can give 
«some information in regard to the payment of the financial 
-adviser in Haiti. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My question is whether they are paid by 
the American Government or by the Haitian on San Domingan 
Government. 

Mr. ODDIE. My understanding is that 5 per cent of the 
internal revenues goes to the payment of those officers. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I do not recall definitely 
in that respect, but my understanding has been that the ma- 
rines are paid by the Federal Government, except that portion 
of the officers of the marines who are in charge of the con- 
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stabulary or the gendarmerie, as they call it, They are paid 
by the Haitian Government. 7 57 

Mr. MOKELLAR. I suppose they are just given salaries in 
addition to their regular salaries in the Marine Corps. Is that 
correct? I should think that would be a very reasonable 
proposition, if they were glven additional duties. 

Mr. POMHRENE. TI can not state that with aceuraey; I do 
not know. 

Mr. ODDIE. Certain things were suggested by our committee 
in the report. One was that a commercial adviser be sent down 
to Haiti; and a man has been sent down there, with the title 
of trade commissioner, who virtually occupies the position of 
commercial adviser. He is at present making an exhaustive 
study of conditions both in Haiti and Cuba. At the request of 
the President of Haiti a representative has been sent from 
Tuskegee Institute. Doctor Moton, the President of the in- 
stitute, was requested to visit Haiti himself and study indus- 
trial and commercial conditions and suggest plans for the 
establishment of vocational education, but he was unable to go 
himself, and at the request of the President of Haiti, a very 
aa an, eens man, oe ba sent as his representative 

or ams, à prominent and distinguished represen 
1 Institute. ú 2 
ask permission to put in the Rxconp the report of t - 
mittee made June 26 last. ere 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and: it is so ordered. 

Mr Mee capo 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that a very lon: rt? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; it is not Serr ene 

Mr. McKELLAR,. -I would like to read the report. I have 
sent for a copy of it. 

Mr. KING. The whole. report has been printed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have sent for a copy of it, and I would 
Uke to read it. IL have not read it before. 

Mr. ODDIE. It is a very interesting report, I Will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. .MoKELLAR, I regret: that I have not read It, and I 
shall read it right away. 

Mr, ODDIE. A great deal of very damaging and misleading 
information has been spread broadcast in this country ln re- 
ard to the American occupation and in regard to the action ot 
our Marine Corps and our, Nayy. It is particularly, unfortunate 
that those reports have gotten out, aud I hope the American 


people will take; oceasion to study this report and study the 


results that have been obtained in, Haiti. I feel sure that our 
officers: and enlisted men there will be amply. vindicated and 
applauded for the splendid work they have done under great 
difficulties. 

I; ask, permission, to insert in the Rrcorp:a-report of the 
American high commissioner, glving a brief outline of accom- 
plishments in Haiti under his administration since our com- 
mittee made its report. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


RESUME OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN HAITI. 


A. measure of the ran eR * gt 9 = poy oor pation: in 
on o es by the American commis- 
sioner on March 13, 1922, is shown in the summary that bbe 
POLITICAL, 

1. Giving to Haiti for the first time in its history of 118 
absolutely Tres election for President of the ‘Republic. ee 
Pion el . TARY 8 in 5 of: a peice ntial inangura- 

n, om n or violence, at com 
and the rettring Presidents took part. z 7 

8. Centralization of control in the office ot the American high com- 
oner over all officials representing the United States, in. Rast 
vitally needed move that has done away with friction, duplication of 
efforts, and has resulted in full cooperation and -interchange of ideas, 

4. Full publicity as to the mission of the United States in Hai 
oronga the medium of the Haitian press and by speeches at offi 


c 

5. Indoctrinating the people with the, desire of the United States to 
uplift the illiterate and rty-ridden mass of Haiti that constitutes 
not less than 95, per cent of its population of: 2,500,000. 

6.: Fostering 22 the people the perony: for. all factions working 
in accord. for. Haiti throug e medium of the press and the circula- 
tion of popular slogans emphasizing the necessity. 

I. Passage of the law df June 26, 1922, authorizing: the loan of 
340,000, and ratifying. the protocol of October: 3, 1919, by -which 
the Haitian Government obligated itself to negotiate such .a loan. 

8. Authorization of the appointment of a claims commission for the 
settlement of all pending against Haiti. 

9. Arrangements made for the creation of an internal bond issue for 
the settlement. of the long-standing internal and floating debts. 

10. Trausfer of the bank contract of the ‘National Bank of the 
3 — Haiti, permitting its reorganization along modern ‘American 

n nes. 

11. tablishment of the Gendarmerie Department of Central Fait 
‘This, with the establishment of a cou 
of first instance at Hinche, will make this hitherto isolated interior 

portance. and materially aid in stabilizing 
turbulent area 


wal of United States marines from the interfor towns of 
Lascahobas and issuance of orders. 


this former! 
112. With 


Maissade, Thomonde, and 


1922. 


13. Increased bape sored. og the gendarmerie by intensive drills, rifle 
practice, primary educa „ athletic contests, establishment of finger- 
print bureau for identification and apprehension of offenders of the law, 
opening of recruit training stations in central Haiti, introduction o. 
post exchan and messes modeled after those in the Marine Corps, 
and material reduction in operating expenses through a * of sup- 
plies to supplant scattered storehouses, and changes in the national 
penitentiary that have reduced the cost of uniforms and of rations. 
ECONOMIC, 


1. Comprehensive and detailed agricultural survey of Haiti begun 
and completed through employment of American -agricultural expert 
who has . . for many years-in tropical countries, 

2. Distribution of vegetable seed, both tropical and American in 
character, to interior locations, the agricultural farm, and through 
individual growers, with advice as to soil, planting, care, and methods 
of avoiding and combating crop blights. 

3. Taking advantage of the low rate of exchange to purchase certain 
bonds of the French loan on the Paris market at a discount, thus 
effecting a considerable saving to the Haitian Government. 

4. Establishing of a supply system under the department of public 
works for the eee of supplies in bulk, effecting a considerable 
saving to the Haitian revenues, and installation of modern accounting 
and loose-leaf ledger systems for all services. 3 
5, Ky he the 3 of two expert hyd phers from the United 
States 9 Survey a thorongh foundation for a stream-guuging 
service, preliminary to irrigation projects on a large scale, has been 
laid. This work will be continued until records of stream flows 
throughout Haiti have been completed and the stream-ga service 
made a permanent one. 

6. In addition to present irrigation on a modest scale In the Leo- 
gane, Arcahaie, and Cul de Sac Plains, preliminary surveys for irri- 
gation jects on a large scale have been made. ost important is 
the study of the irrigation bilities in the Artibonite Valley that has 
determined that about 100,000 acres of excellent soil, now unproduc- 
tive, can be utilized. Another preliminary survey has been made of 
a project to divert water from the Gros Morne River for irrigation of 
6, acres in the Gonaives Plain. The completion of a modern con- 
crete diversion dam in the Matheax River, 100 feet long, with steel 
gutes and a light suspension bridge, has diverted the waters of that 
river into existing irrigation canals on both sides. 

7. Steady, permanent improvement has been made in the hydraulic 
service now operated in nine cities of the Republic. The water-famine 
problem produced by a severe drought in the vicinity of Cape Haitien, 
the second largest city, has been solved by sinking artesian wells that 
will ultimately prove a permanent source of much-needed water sup- 
ply for the Great Plain of the North. The further utilization of arte- 
sian wells will provide supply for small towns suffering from inade- 
qnate water. Besides placing the Port au Prince fire department under 
the 8 a salt-water fire system 8 pressure of 150 
to 175 pounds in sufficient quantity to serve cight hose lines has been 
placed. In operation. 

8. Extended development of water supply for Port au Prince, 
Gonaives, and Aux Cayes nearing final completion of modern systems. 
Plans completed for recons ion of water system at Anse-a-Veau 
and work commen 

9. Completion of installation of automatic telephone system in Port 
au Prince, with 800 telephones in service. Through cooperation of 
gendarmerie and mayors of towns and utilization of material from 
discarded overhead system, 3 made for three new telephone lines 
in the north, south, and central regions, respectively. 

The most important posts in the Republie now have modern 
uipment and reeeipts exceed same period last year 
odern technical training of the personnel has been 


10. 
telegraph-office 
— 30 per cent. 

eveloped and plans for the complete rehabilitation of the telegraph 
system completed. 

11. The lighthouse service bas been extended by installation of four 
automatic acetylene lighthouses at points most needed by mariners 


and essential for Haitian commerce. One light at Cape Dame Marie, 
has been reported visible at 16 miles. Stan ard steel buoys have been 
laced in the harbor at Port au Prince, a tower and structure for ak 
ouse at Jacmel erected, and the lighting apparatus at Port au Prince 
remodeled and almost ready for operation. 

12. In addition to the usual maintenance and improvement of exist- 
ing roads, the new dike road in the Artibonite district has been stead- 
ily improved. and bas resulted in uninterrupted communication along 
the important St. Marc-Gonaives road, a link in the Port au Prince- 
Cape Haitien road that was 5 impassable for four months of 
the 3 period in 1921. The survey and plans for a road 
to Jnemel from the capital have been completed; preliminary surveys 
completed for the Lasenhobas-Belladere and the Lascahobas-Hinche 
roads, all vitally needed; and a new maintenance organization for all 
roads worked out and in active use. Standardized bridges of timber in 
four lengths are being planned that will meet all needs, and material 
for 50 is being collected in Port au Prince. 

13. A fireproof building for Government archives has been completed 
in Port au Prince repairs made to various public buildings. 4 
eee at Jeremie will be ready to accommodate 300 pupils early 
n ober. 


14. A comprehensive city planning is well under way for Port an 


Prince that will combine trafic n improvement of the palace 
nnds and the Champ de Mars, now bare and unattractive settings 

‘or-the handsome new palace, a botanical garden, and city playgrounds, 

Haiti to-day is without a children’s playground. 

15. Following the field survey for oll made last you by the Geologi- 
eal Survey, a pamphlet on Haiti's oil resources bas been Issued for 
general distribution by the public works department, which is also 
p ring to distribute 3 and geological publications that 
will make available much valuable data. 

16. Drafting and submitting to the Haitian Government a modern 
forestry law, designed to prevent the growing deforestation of the 
country, 

12. Drafting and submitting to the Haitian Government of a traffic 


law: 

18. Drafting and submitting to the Haitian Government of a plan 
for the formation of a rural police force under the supervision of the 
gendarmerie. 

19. Drawing up a program of development work covering the next 
t 
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21, Hospital construction work ineludes a ward for tubereular pa- 
tients at Cape Haitien, completion of an operating room and nurses’ 
quarters for the general hospital, and the erection of two new wards; 
partial completion of a ital. for Jeremie; and renoyation and ex- 
tension of the 3 * onaren 8 Bee 1 

ies have n eg ed at the interior towns 
of Mirebalais, he, and Grande Riviere du Norde, and large num- 
bers of natives are being treated at these isolated places, where pre- 
viously no medical treatment was available. Plans for the extension 
of this service are Lape a | only on funds. 

23. The collection of vital statistics is being developed by the Public 
Health Service 1 the eooperation of the gendarmerie and Haitian 
officials to a point where 60 per cent of the communes are now making 
returns, as 8 with 10 per cent in former years. 


Neg pai le rogram 2 egg ih ae of pe ublic health 
s been wn up an e medical survey o a stu- 
pendons task, has been begun, z 1 
SOCIAL, 


1. All Americans serving with the oceu 


tion have been impressed 
with the importance of carrying our s 


ssion—the development of 


Haiti—to a point where American supervision can be reduced to a 
minimum and the military forces withdrawn, to an early and success- 
fal goal. The winning of the confidence of the Haitian le and the 


establishment of friendly relations has progressed visib n the last 
six months through this indoctrination. * z 
6 have steadily increased and contributed measur- 

The establishment of free d ries, the extension of roads and 
trails, the improvement of perier fpei fea of health, and the 
raising of the day wage of labor from a gourde to a gourde and n half 
have strongly contributed to the progress of our mission. 

4. Opening additional commissions in the gendarmerie to the best 
class of Haitians, lacing the old type of personal aids to the presi- 
dent the aspirants for commissions, allowing them to conduct un- 
assisted a weekly military ceremony on the Champ de Mars to which 
many Haitians are attracted, have also done much to win approval by 
ad TR neata ol tn pe i 

< € education o armes and the increase in their efficienc 
has had a splendid moral effect. Scattered th many cities in 
5 p: te count: ipa Jokan 228 are becoming a fast- 
growing or in the sp can educational, sanit 
F cies 

3 e physicians o rt au nee are naturally a most influential 
class. Plans for the reorganization of the medical d ent of the 
gendarmerie include the employment of Haitian physicians. In addi- 
tion, arrangements have been concluded with the president of the Na- 
tional Medical School for the use of the facilities at the general hos- 
po in the instruction of Haitian medical students, 
eld in every phase of surgical, medical, administrative, and laboratory 


found for them 


nistic feeling, the central labora of the general hospital i 
— — ——ů—— 0 > porres 


2. 
aa 


Mr. ODDIE, I ask further to have printed in the Rrcorp 
an indoctrination report of the Marine Corps brigade com- 
mander in Santo Domingo regarding the attitude of the marines 
in Santo Domingo toward the Dominican people. It gives a 
brief outline of our occupation and of the results, as well as 
outlining the proper attitude of our marines to the Dominican 
people. From personal observations and knowledge I can state 
that this has been well lived up to. It is printed in very clear 
and simple form, and I think it will be very interesting as well 
as beneficial to the American people. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


INDOCTRIXATION ANENT PROPER ATTITUDE OF FORCES or OCCUPATION 
TOWARD DOMINICAN GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE. 


PART I 


The officers and men of this brigade have heard a great deal of the 
attitude they must bear toward the people of the Dominican Republic, 
and it is the desire of the commanding general that this subject be 
summed up and made clear to all concerned. In addition to the many 
steps the commanding general has already taken to make this matter 
clear to all of us, the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
the Navy, and the major general commandant have repeatedly urged 
upen us that the marines on duty in this Republic represent the United 
States in this Republic, and the conduct of the marines here constitutes 
those visible marks from which the Dominican people judge the United 
States. The commanding general in turn has done his utmost to im- 
press this upon the officers and men of this brigade. 

If all the members of this brigade will constantly bear that one point 
in mind, namely, that their personal conduct in this Republic becomes 
the conduct and acts of this country, there shonld never be cause for 
criticism. Marines have never failed to accomplish their mission when 
called upon to serve their country, and in order that we will execute our 
mission In this Republic it is necessary that all of us understand what 
it is, and there is no doubt as to what our mission is—it is to help 
this Republic and its people. 

Now, to make that mission clear to you it is only necessary to point 
out the cause of the occupation and what the occupation has accom- 
plished, and to show you that one thing only remains to be done, and 
that is the accomplishment of that last thing—the personal cooperation 
of every man in this brigade is a more important feature than it has 
ever been before. That one thing is to return to the people of this 
Republic their “self-government,” returning it in a rates that makes 
clear to the Dominican people that the United States has helped, and it 
has done so unselfishly. 

To consider the cause of the occupation: The forces of the United 
States did not enter this Republic to make war on the Dominican people. 
Far from it. The United States and the Dominican Republic in 1907 
entered into a convention, or treaty, which provided for the assistance 
nited States in the collection and application of the customs 
3 Dominicas Republic had paid the 
countries pr minican epublic ha 
whole amount of the bonds of its debt its public debt should not be 
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increased except by previous agreement between the Dominican Govern- 


ment and the United States. 

Owing to the failure of the Dominican Government in complying with 
this provision, probably because of the revolutions occurring in the Re- 
public which pg eden the Republic of a stable government, and the ex- 
pense incurred in repressing such revolution, and owing to the danger 
of such revolutions to the Do can people themselves as well as citi- 
zens of other countries who might be in the Republic, the United States 
Government directed its naval authorities to assume charge in the 
Republic and restore tranquillity. Marines were landed in this country 
onrak 1916 to preserve order, and a little later—in November, 1916— 
a military government was set up by the United States to conduct the 
affairs of the Republic and maintain order. The military government 
was announced to the Dominican people by a proclama „ and that 
proclamation pointed out to the Dominican people that the object was 
to restore and maintain peace and order, called upon all persons to 
assist in this object, and stated that only those persons who opposed this 
objective of peace and order would become liable to military discipline. 

The object of the United States as explained in the beginning has 
never changed. It has been throughout the occupation to this time 
of returning the Government to the Dominican people an unselfish 
object, looking only toward the betterment of the Dominican people, 
and at great expense to the United States. It might be pointed ou 
that the laws of nations give to one nation which occupies another's 
land the right to support the occupation by taxation levied upon the 
country occupied, The United States has never even considered caus- 
ing the Dominican people to defray the cost of the occupation in such 
a manner, but has itselt borne the entire cost. And what are we trying 
to buy with the millions of dollars expended in six years of such an 
occupation? The answer is the betterment of the Dominican people 
and their ce and prosperity and their consequent good will to us. 

Now ask yourself if your conduct in your attitude toward the Do- 
minican people is as worthy as that of your country, and bear in mind 
that your conduct represents the United States in the eyes of the 
Dominican people. Can you not see that ungentlemanly acts on the 
part of any man in this brigade toward the Dominican people coun- 
teract upon the efforts of the United States in seeking the good will of 
the Dominican people? Every time a member of this b; de commits 
an act of abuse upon a citizen or resident of this Republic he brings 
forth the criticism of the Dominican people. And where does that 
criticism fall? Upon the man who committed the abuse? No; but 
upon the United States and its officials and officers. Your President 
receives the blame, your whole Government receives the blame, your 
Marine Corps and my Marine Corps receives the blame, and especially 
your commanding general and officers of this brigade. 2 

This last statement may seem to you to be exaggerated, but let's 
consider this and see if it does not work out in just that pi Some 
member of the brigade assaults a Dominican citizen. That citizen tells 
the story, and it is retold again and again, and here, as the world over, 
the story grows with each telling. It is published in the Dominican 
press, and the Dominican le are astounded that American marines 
should so abuse their people. Prominent Dominicans forward the sto 
to their friends in the United States and it is taken up by the Ameri- 
can press, maybe in Congress, and the blame is laid upon the whole 
Marine Corps. 

Perhaps you do not yet understand why such a small matter should 
get such publicity. That can be made clear also. There are several 
reasons, the most important of which is that there are people who are 
opposed to the occupation of this Republic, and that opposition includes 
both Dominicans and Americans. 

Probably there are Dominicans who believe that the United States 
has some object in the occupation other than that which it has ex- 

ressed, for instance, acquiring Dominican territory or taking the 
ominican Republic under its protection and requiring revenue in the 
way of taxation and by other means from the Republic. Also the 
bandits who style themselves as revolutionists and prey upon the coun- 
try were fly opposed to the American occupation. I say “ were 
opposed ” because we pride ourselves that we have broken up bandi 
in the Dominican Republic. Also there are Dominican citizens of hi 
standing who, although they know that the United States is their 
friend, feel that their independence and the sovereignty of their nation 
is so dear to them that they want to govern themselves, even tho 
not do it as well as we can. 

ae thers are people in the United States who agree with these 
Dominicans who feel that they should conduct their own Goyernment, 
and then there are 1 in the United States who are opposed to this 
occupation for political reasons. 

om you can ace why we are subject to criticism. The supporters of 
the occupation can not always be exploiting the good work of the 
occupation, while the opponents of the occupation are always ready 
to criticize, and therefore the Marine Corps. which is actually conduct- 
ine the occupation under orders from higher authority, becomes the 
— of this criticiam. This is being explained to you in order that 

ou may understand how easily we can subject ourselves to criticism 
n the hope that you will carefully avoid all opportunity for 
criticism. 
PART H. 

lready discussed the occupation in the light of its cause 
N wid 5 we will consider the way in which the occupation 
has been conducted, its accomplishments, the hopes for the future of 
those who have conducted it, and their pride in its accomplishments. 
I will point out right here what bearing this has on the individual 
conduct of each of us. It is up to each af us to do our part as well 
as those who have already conspicuously obtained success In their part 

ccupation. 

5 ous individual part is to perform the duties assigned to us, and per- 
form them well; and in addition, as has already been pointed out, to 
make our attitude and conduct toward the Dominican people worthy 
of our country and its object in this occupation. And now I want to 
point out that we must take individual pride in the accomplishments 
of the occupation, which are our accomplishments, and that we must 
conduct ourselyes in a way which will show that we are proud of those 
accomplishments and ready and anxious to live up to them. 

During the occupation and up to the inauguration of the present 

rovisional government the affairs of the Dominican Republic have 
een administered -by a military governor, usually a rear admiral of 
the United States Navy, and a staff shen Spe of naval and marine 
officers, which staff corresponded generally to the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The officers of this staff had charge of 
vernmental departments, such as department of interior and police, 
Separtment of public instruction, etc., and administered the affairs of 
those departments under the direction of the military governor. 


In addition, the Republic has been garrisoned by a brigade of 
marine, who have maintained peace, order, and rranaicility ee at the 
same time trained a military force composed of Dominicans, now known 
as the Policia Nacional Dominicana, which force is now acting as the 
national police force of the Republic. The brigade is still assisting 
in the training of this national police force at the request of the 
Dominican people. The brigade is remaining here until the recenti 
elected provisional government turns over to a duly elected 8 
tutional government for the purpose of assisting in the training of the 
8 Nacional Dominicana and also to lend our moral support to 
2 Folica Nacional, Dominicana in their work of maintaining peacè 

Remember that last statement. We are lendin our moral support 
and that necessarily means that we set the example. If we are te wet 
the example for the Policia Nacional Dominicana, let's set a good 
one and show them that we bear ourselves with di ity and courtesy. 

Now let’s see what we have accomplished for the Dominican Re- 
public during the occupation. 

In the development of the country first consideration has been 
S the opening of the country by construction of roads. The na 

ighway from Santo Domingo City to Monte Cristi, connecting the 
northern and southern coasts of the island, has been completed. The 
completion of that road in May, 1922, marks the beginning of a new 
era in the Dominican Republic. ‘Before the construction of that road the 
northern and southern Provinces of the Republic had little com- 
munication with each other. Now they are connected by a first-class 


ven 
onal 


road, and travel from the northern coas 

Š matter of afew 8 t to the southern coast is only 
nion of the Dominican people and prosperity for the country will 

be the result of that road. Other roads have been constructed 

throughout the Island, making travel throughout the Republic possible. 

Furthermore, these roads give military control of the whole Republic 

to the Government and its military police force. 

These roads have been accomplished only through the rseverin; 
efforts of the officers in charge of their construction, and ey stan 
us 2 monument to the American occupation. 

Bridges have been built in this Republic under our administration: 
railroads have been improved; wharves and customhouses have been 
built and harbors . radio communication has been established; 
telephone and post-office systems improved, and all other means of com- 
munication vastly improved. Numerous other public works have been 
accomplished to expedite the development of the country. 

Great Prcerees has been made by the military government in the 
matter of the education of Dominican peo le When the military gov- 
ernment was established the system o SAUCA OA was entirely inade- 
quate, and politics were supreme in the school administration, 

To-day schools haye been established all over the Republic, even in 
the rural districts, and the children of Santo Domingo are attending. 
A department of education has been established and has for several 
years been energetically striving to completely banish illiteracy in 
the Dominican Republic. We have turned over to the provisional gov- 
ernment a sound system of schools and education, which, if continned, 
will insure the education of the Dominican people in the years to come, 

We have accomplished many other things; but, lest we be considered 
boastful, we will only discuss one more, namely, the military assistance 
given, which includes the elimination of 1 und the organization 


of the Policia Nacional Dominicana. The latter we have already 
touched upon. 


From the beginning of the occupation up to a few months before the 
ina ation of the provisional government we have worked hard to 
eliminate banditry in this Republic and have met with complete suc- 
cess. The bandits to whom we refer were armed groups who preyed 
apon the Dominican people and lived upon the countryside. Some of 
these styled themselves as patriots or revolutionists opposed to the 
American occupation. Whatever their status, they were preyin upon 
the Dominican people and were in armed resistance to the object of 
the United States forces. Our forces have kept them on the run and 
made life pretty uncomfortable for them, until Saag the remaining 
few decided that banditry was not such a great life after all and sur- 
rendered themselves and their arms. 

Now, let us all consider these accomplishments and take pride in 
them. Then let us conduct ourselves in a way that will show that we 
are proud of these accomplishments; let us continue the help that we 
have been giving them by treating them as the good citizens that they 
are. Make them feel that the United States is their friend—even 
more, the best friend they have ever had. 


PART III. 


We have considered the occupation in the light of its cause and 
object and in its accomplishments. We will now consider our re- 
maining object and the importance of it. We have started on the last 
lap of the race, and in this race, as in every race, success depends 
on that last lap. Marines have taken part in many a race, and it has 
never bern their babit to falter in the last lap. That is where we 
have always expended our every effort to win. 

The last lap in this race ix the turning over of the governing power 
to the Dominican people. The turnover has been started. but it is 
not a matter that can be accomplished in a day. A provisional gov- 
ernment has been inaugurated and has commenced its work, That 
government is to institute certain reforms in the election law and 
then provide for the election of a constitutional government. Upon 
the inauguration of the constitutional government and the accomplish- 
ment of the necessary agreements between the United States and the 
Dominican Republic the Inited States will then completely withdraw 
its forces from this Republic, 

This is not a matter to be accomplished in a day. It must not be 
done bastily. The provisional government has a great deal to do in 
order to establish a constitutional government which will be insured 
of stability and success. The provisional government is therefore 
more or less on trial in the eyes of the Dominican people and in the 
eyes of the world. 

The Policia Nacional Dominicana is on trial In maintaining peace 
and order in the Republic. That military body is a product of our 
own labors, and its success will be our success, Are you going to hel 
it or hinder it? Are you going to help the provisional governmen 
or hinder it? Are you going to help your country in attaining its 
object? I can answer every one of those questions for you. You are 
going to help in every way you can think of, but what you must guard 
against is thoughtlessness, and this especially in your relations with 
the Dominican people. We are bere to giye our moral support to the 
Policia Naciona? Dominicana and the provisional government. Then 
let us do it. Never interfere with a member of the Policia Nacional 
Dominicana or the municipal police in the performance of their duty, 
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Don't start an ar 
way be looked you. 
yourself that your intelli 


Avoid trouble with them. 


nee is superior to theirs t 
up to you to avoid trouble? Make your every act a friendly one; 
never an unfriendly one. bod 

Remember that you are a marine, a member of a strong armed body. 
In the eyes of these people every unfriendly act you commit against 
them they regard as oppression, They consider themselves defenseless 
against you. It has never been the creed of marines to ba pags the 
weak, but on the contrary we try to help them. Live up to the tradi- 


as evid 
sonnel. 


is not serving his conmtry as he should and as marines have always 
done. Such offenses are a reflection upon the entire brigade and the 
entire » Corps, and we must eliminate all such offenses, The 
major general commandant has asked the commanding general to im- 
press upon the members of this brigade that whether marines are 
guarding the mails in the United States or guaranteeing the mainte- 
nance of peace and erder in a foreign country, they are equally in the 
public eye at home and must so conduct themselves in their rela- 
tions with civilians as to minke it plain to the latter that United 
sige marines are the 3 lap ana 5 teed 
e commanding genersl further desires mpress upon you tha 
‘ou can not make it — to the Dominican a peona that you are the 
jends of law and order if you cause or participate in disorders. 
The United States and its representatives here, and that includes 
all of us, have worked hard in the Dominican Republic and we hope for 
its success in the future. The success of the Dominican Republic 
will be our success and will constitute another bright page in e 
history of the Marine Corps. We hope that the Dominican people 
will car on the improvements we have inaugurated, carry on the 
construction of roads and ether public works, the dissemination of 
education and knowledge, and even inaugurate P ess of tbeir own. 
We bope that the Dominican Government wil many things to 
obtain * for its people: all of this we hope for and feel that 
it will be done. ‘The sooner the Dominican oe govern themselves 
end conduct their affairs without the active assistance of the United 
States the more rapid their progress will be and the greater 
interest and pride in their progress will be. 
Therefore we want to do everything we can to assist in the success 
of the present provisional government in order that it may establish 
the constitutional government and the Dominican ship of state start 


its cruise. 

During this period of transition let us all be friends of law and 
order. Seek clean amusement instead of trying to paint the town red. 
Remember that we are not now conducting the affa of the Domini- 
ean Republic, but the 5 e are on trial in conducti 
their own affairs, and let us s of and maintain the attitude 
dignity and courtesy that the commanding general asks of us. 

In conctusion, us that one point we discussed in the be- 
ginning, that our conduct here is our country’s conduct. We are 
writing our Tittle page in the history of the Marine Corps, and we are 
at the bottom of t page; it relates to the occupation of the Domini- 
can Republic. So far that page reads mighty well. Let us write the 
last 8 in a way that in the years to follow it will stand as a 

so bright that even the Marine Corps will consider it a guide 
and example well to be followed. 

Pre by brigade law officer to serve as basis for lectures to be 
delivered to personnel of brigade. 

FIBADQUARTERS SECOND BRIGADE, UNITED STATES MARINES, 

Santo Domingo City, D. R., October 80, 1922. 

Issued this date. 


Harry Len, 
Brigadier Gencral, United States Marine Corps, 
Commanding Second Brigade United States Marines. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I would like to go into this 
matter in greater detail, because I have given it very careful 
study, as have the other members of our committee, but I shall 
not take the time to do so now. The Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. McCormick], chairman of the committee, has shown great 
ability in directing its investigations. I wish only to say that 
I hope the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah will 
not be agreed to, and that Senators who have received informa- 
tion contrary to the report of the committee and other matters 
I have submitted will further study the subject and get their 
information from the real and legitimate sources—our State 
Department, our Marine Corps, and our Navy, 
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Ixoumr INTO OCCUPATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF Harri AND THe 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


Mr, Oppre (for Mr. McCormick), from the Select Committee on 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic,’ submitted the following report, 
W L 3 ops in 
e select committee of the ate to investigate the occupation 
and administration of territories of the Republic of Haiti and Pf the 
Dominican Republic by American naval forces presents herewith a 
report u the eccupation ef Haitian territory and the relation of the 
United States to the Government of Haiti. 
The island of Haiti, midway between Cuba and Porto Rico, sup- 
8 po lation 8 Poem oo riar A (alent Sores EA 
million souls) upon a ory about ee-quarters as 
as that of Cuba, It is therefore noteworthy in considering the eco- 
nomic and social condition of the inhabitants of the island of Haiti 
that during recent years the export and import trade of the island 
has averaged haps one-tenth of the yolume of Cuban foreign trade. 
Porto Rico, with a territory equal to one-fifth of that of the island 
of Haiti and with a population of about a million and a quarter, has 
9 and imported about twice as much as has the neighboring 
While the Cuban interior may be reached from all ports by con- 
er railways, and while Porto Rico is covered with a network of 
splendid highways, and while its Pg are united by a coastwise rail- 
Way system, the whole island of Haiti prior to the coming of the 
Americans in 1915 bad absolutely no through and thorough ways 
and no railways other than half à dozen unremunerative, unsuccessful 
and incomplete spurs of track running inland from different points of 
the coast. In a country without highways and without railways, and 
in which even the few trails were eat ere during unseasonable 
weather, it is not surprising that agriculture, industry, and trade all 
languished and that the overwhelming majority of the population hag 
been utterly poor and illiterate. 


THE ECONOMIC ATROPHY OF HAITI, 


Pli idii roads are an inder to the industrial development of any 
ntry. 

The French prior to 1800 had built about 550 miles of public roads 
in Haiti. Some of these were said by French writers to egual the best 
highways in France leading to the Versailles. The Haitians overthrew 
the French in 1804. The roads fell in disuse. he torrential rains 
which visit the island and the tropical vegetation, which grows rapidly 
in the island, soon made these roads for the most part almost impassa- 
ble. When the Ame: 8 took possession there were not to exceed 210 
miles of these French roads which were passable by wheeled vehicles 
even in dry weather. 

The American authorities since their intervention in 1915 have built 
885 miles of new construction and repaired 200 miles of old construc- 
tion. Such highways as were paoa è even in dry weather were for 
the most part along the coast line. With these exceptions, there was 
no way of getting to or from the coastal cities and towns to the inte- 
rior except over trails through the forests no more clearly defined than 


were the Indian trails through the virgin forests of America before the - 


foot therein. 
Women and burros were the burden bearers of the coun 
roducts which were brought into the market or taken into the 


white man bad set 
— All 
terior 
rom the coastal cities and towns. were borne by the women carrying 
their burdens upon their heads or u the backs of their burros. 

The territory of the Republic of Haiti comprises one-third of the are 
of the island, the other two-thirds being included in the territory o 
the Dominican Republic. Three-quarters of the total population of the 
island inhabits the one-third of its area, which is subject to the sov- 
ereignty of the Haitian Republic. 

There are two distinct social entities in Haitl—two Haitis, as it 
were—one living in the coastal cities and towns. About 2 


erning class. They do not divide politically as our people do. he 
dividing line politically is between the “outs” and the “ins.” A 
substantial army has n maintained by the Government. 
it in the past no 13 could have come into existence or coul 
ve maintained fts existence for any length of time. The “outs” 
seeking to get in have never hesitated to make an alliance with the 
co or bandit chiefs and organize revolutionary forces to march 

against the capital at gay time they thought to be propitious. 
The other very disti element embraces 95 per cent or more of the 
entire population. They constitute the peasant class. ‘They can 
neither read nor write. y have no conception of government. They 
have been the pawns of the governing class. Their condition is truly 
pathetic. Naturally generous and kind, with proper 3 and edu- 
can become prosperous cultivators, capable of guarding 


cation — Gh 5 
eres 


their own 

Before the American marines landed in 1915 men did not dare to 
leave their humble homes in the interior recesses of the island lest 
they should be impressed into military service by either the Govern- - 
ment or the revolutionists. They knew not what hour of the day or 
the night they might be seized by military officers or Caco chiefs, taken 
from r homes, and fo: into service. 

Their animals and the products of their little gardens were continu- 

y confiscated without compensation, and when the women 

took their produce to the markets in the cities and towns they were 
never that the little money they received for it would not be 
taken from them. 
Now conditions are changed. Naturally the peasants want Haiti for 
the Haitians. But at the same time. with rare exceptions, the 
nt class realize that since the American in ention for the first 
ree ta their history they are free from impressment into military serv- 
ice. They are no longer 2 Cacos and bandits, and they are 
secure in the possession of their families and their property. 

Haitian ernment prior to 1915 afforded neither protection nor 
service to the Haitian people. The Haitian peasant was burdened with 
heavy taxes, und for the most part no account was kept of the receipts 
or disbursements. No police protection was furnished the people in fhe 
interior. H tal fa es in the cities and towns were inadequate 
= 5 No internal improvements were made for the ben: ot 

e people. 

One single disclosure made during the course of the hearings in Port 
au Prince will be interesting. It is typical. j 
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Doctor Sylvain, president of the Union Patriotique, was before the 
1 8 wie asked concerning their educational system. He 
testified that the Republic of Haiti had compulsory education in — 
island since 1864; and yet only ER vert cent of the le can read an 
write. What a commentary on Haitian administra jon! 

Under Haitian government teachers of music were hired who could 
not tell whether a sheet of music was right side up or upside down; 
teachers of drawing who could not draw a picture of an ordinary 
bucket; and in their courts subordinate Judges who could neither reag 
nor write. And it may be said that no other branch of governmenta 
activity was far in advance of their educational system. 

One word as to the material progress of the poms class. 2 jets 
the American intervention few of the Haitians had ever seen a p avi 
The sant class had never seen and did not know how to use a shovel. 
At first, when shovels were given to them for use, they would take 
them to a pile of gravel, pick the gravel up in their hands, put it in the 
shovel, and then carry it to the place where it was intended to be 
placed. When the American marines began road building in the island 
a schooner with road-building machinery was docked. In the hold of 
the vessel were 60 wheelbarrows. A captain of the marines in charge 
of the road building sent the foreman, a Haitian, with 60 men to bring 
the wheelbarrows to the place where the road building was in progress. 
After a time he looked for the men with the wheelbarrows. He saw 
them carrying the wheelbarrows on their heads instead of wheeling 
them. 

The committee does not refer to these conditions in a critical spirit, 
or for the purpose of humiliating the Haitians, but because it is neces- 
sary that the American people shall know conditions as they are in 
order to enable them to determine what ought to be done at present and 
in the immediate future, and the committee says this looking solely to 
the benefit of the Haitian ple and without any purpose, direct or 
indirect, looking to any material benefit to be derived by the Govern- 
ment of the United States from its temporary control or occupation of 
the island save and except such as would come to us as the benefactor 
of an unfortunate people. x 

HAITIAN HISTORY, 


No review of the condition of Haiti can be just to its inhabitants 
which does not recognize existing ano: ies and the antecedent historic 
facts which explain the economic and political backwardness of a people 
among whom may be found groups whose cultivation, education, and 
capabilities are comparable with corresponding elements of society in 
more advanced countries. 

At the time of the overthrow of the French government and of the 
expulsion of their French masters by the Haitians there were among 
the former slaves to whom the government of the country fell few who 
were literate and absolutely none who were so trained in public affairs 
or who were so skilled in tropical agriculture as to make possible either 
the successful maintenance of civil order or the necessary continued 
development of the country’s agricultural resources. Thus the Haitians 
labored under insuperable handicaps. There were among them for all 
practical purposes no trained agriculturists and administrators, no en- 
gineers and educators. Haiti had no means of educating her people or 
of developing men competent to govern. Misgovernment and revolution 
ensued, and as a consequence Haitian trade, y comparison with that 
of the other West Indian islands, diminished. aiti drifted, as it were, 
out of the currents of commerce. 

During the six-score years of Haitian independence there have been 
a dozen constitutions. The ple have lived under self-styled mon- 
archs as well as under military dictators and self-constituted presi- 
dents. 

Since the Haitians gained control in 1804 there have been one series 
of revolutions after another. Part have been successful, part unsuc- 
cessful. Since 1804 there have been 29 chiefs of state. Otto Schoen- 
rich in his work on Santo Domingo says: 

“Tt is to be observed, however, that of the Haitian executives only 
one completed his term of office and voluntarily retired; of the others 
four remained in power until their death from natural causes, 18 were 
deposed by revolutions, one of them committing suicide, another bein, 
executed on the steps of his burning palace, and still another being en 
to pieces by the mob: five were assassinated; and one is chief magis- 
trate at the present time.” 

The disorders to which Haiti has been subject since the achieve- 
ment of its independence attained such destructive frequency during 
the last decade before the American intervention in 1915 that in the 
space of 10 years no less than eight Presidents assumed office (it would 
be a mistake to say that they were elected) for the nominal constitu- 
tional term of seven years each. Three of the eight fled the country; one 
was blown up in the presidential paiace; another died myster — 
and according to popular belief by poison, while two were murdered. 
The last Haitian President who held office before the landing of the 
American forces was Sam, who had caused several scores of political 
prisoners to be massacred as they huddled in their cells. He himself 
was dragged from the French Legation by a mob, his head and limbs 
were torn from his body to be carried aloft on sticks and bayonets. 
while his bleeding trunk was dragged through the streets of the capital 


city. 
17 win not be wondered that under conditions thus indicated the 


irrigation works and highways built by the French disappeared, fer- 


tile sugar plantations vanished, coffee cultivation ceased, and that the 
country made no progress, material or social, political or economic. 
The mass of the 3 kindly, generous—their peace and 
property threatened rather than secured by the so-called authorities, 
sought such quiet as they might find by hiding in the hills, where they 
have lived in a condition of primitive poverty and ignorance. Not 
only did the sugar and coffee plantations disappear, but almost all 
true agriculture, all organized cultivation of the soil, except as little 
patches of yams and plantains may be called such, ceased. The coffee 
crop, which is the principal article of Haitian export, is gathered from 
the wild n rom the stock planted by the French over a 
hundred years ago. he domestic animals include wretched swine, 
poor 1 poultry of scrawny Tropic strains, and little asses which, 
as saddle or ck animals, served as the sole means of conveyance or 
transport in the country until the arrival of the American forces. 


NO REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN HAITI. 


In brief, before’ American intervention there had been no popular 
representative or stable government in Haiti. The public finances were 
in disarray, public credit 
were wasted or stolen. 
the jungle. The people, most of whom lived in wretched poverty, were 
illiterate and spoke no other language the native Creole. The 
country and its inhabitants have a prey to chronic revolutionary 


was exhausted, and the public revenues | 
Highways and agriculture had given way to | 


| the good name of the American 


disorders, banditry, and eyen during periods of comparative peace 
to such oppressive and capricious governors that the fest mass of the 
people, who under happier circumstances might have become prosperous 
peasant farme: have had neither opportunity nor incentive to labor, 
to save, or to learn. They had no security for their property and 
little for their lives. Voodoo practices, of course, were general through: 
out the territory of the Republic. 

This view has been contested by certain Americans who, equally 
ignorant of the facts and indifferent to them, have given voice to 
general and unsubstantiable charges which if credited would blacken 
‘avy and impugn the honor of the 
American Government. It is, however, the view of a committ 
and is supported by those informed and impartial vestigators o 
Haitian conditions whose opinions have come to the attention of your 
committee. 

HAITIAN OPINION. 


Lest this summary of Haitian conditions be considered prejudiced 
or overdrawn, the committee quotes the following from the oe of 
ane N Commission of Verification of Documents of the oating 
“But neither the Pressoit-Delbau Commission, nor the successors of 
Mr. Barjon in the position of paymaster of the Department of the In- 
terior have been able to tell the Secretary of State for Finance what 
has become of those archives. Only one fact remains, from all the pre- 
ceding, and it is to be remembered ; that is, that the said archives haye 
disappeared, and that they remain unfindable, for a cause which the 
commission is not in a position to verify nor to comment upon. * * * 

This great question of the revolutionary debts—of the revolutionary 
debt of Davilmar Theodore above all—constitutes the most delicate and 
certainly the most painful of the work of the commission. Without 
doubt, we have not the mission, Mr. Secretary of State, to judge the 
motives, interested or not, which determined and guided the conduct 
and the acts of such a chief, of such a political group, in the course 
of the geais forever ill omened before the month of July, 1915. In any 
case, this mission is not imparted to us, if at least we confine ourselves 
to considering strictly and narrowly our attributions of commissioners 
char; to investigate the arrears of the floating debt. 

“This expression * revolutionary debt carries in itself its condemna- 
tion, by reason of the lugubrious ideas which it awakens in the mind. 
From the moment that our internal torments had to have as a final 
consequenee the issuance of certificates of indebtedness of the State, to 
the profit of their authors of all classes, or, which means the same 
things, the flood of favors to the detriment of the national treasur „a 
premium was thus created to the profit of Haitian revoluntionaryism. 
And it is thus that we have attended in these recent times this sad 

ageant marking the pages of our history; the revolution of the day 
ing an appeal to the revolution of to-morrow; insurrection never dis- 
armed, always erect and campaigning: prrpsms tiy assailing the supreme 
power, and never stopping but to divide the spoils of the hour, after 
ts enthronement of the new idol which it was to undermine and over- 
row. 

“In presence of the figures at once scandalous and formidable of the 
debt called revolutionary and in view of the deplorable conditions in 
which the different original notes were issued, whether at Ouanaminthe, 
at Pignor, at St. Michel, at Cape Haitien, at Port au Prince, and even 
at Kingston (Jamaica), finally a little everywhere; some in Haitien 
gourdes, the others in American gold, pounds sterling, or in francs— 
the commission thinks it opportune to make without offense or passion 
re following remarks which it offers for the meditation of the coun- 


“ There is no really productive work without the help of capital. 

But when the loan is contracted for an unavowable pur , having 
for motive the arming of the citizens of a country against their fellow 
sustaining a disastrous and debasing war, sowing terror in all the socia 
levels, with a view of satisfying personal ambitions—oh, then the con- 
ditions are not longer the same, and we find ourselves here in face of a 
hidden operation. 

“ Incontestably, wherever civil war has passed it has sowed destruc- 
tion, disunion, and death ; cities devastated, factories destroyed, families 
reduced to the most frightful misery, the pleasant fields of the north 
transformed into charnal places three or more years ago; all these 
horrors worthy of the times of antiquity and of savage hordes have 
caused and still cause the raising of cries of pain and of indignation, 
and retell for ages and ages the cruelty of the political leaders who 
conducted directly or indirectly the bands of madmen and who excited 
them to carnage in the sole and unique purpose of seizing the power for 
the purpose of better assaulting the public treasury. 

“The country can not make itself the accomplice of such financial 
disorder having hidden behind it crime and immorality. 

“The mass of notes issued, the considerable number of individuals 
who had or who arrogated to themselves the power of issue, and who 
unscrupulously, without restraint or the least reserye, thus compromised 
the future ; the colossal figure to which these issues mounted have neces- 
sarily given birth in our mind to this question of palpitating interest, 
In what case can the recognizances issued be considered sincere? In 
what case are they not sincere? In other terms, when is it that the 
amounts subscribed have been really paid? When is it that we are 
found in the presence of fictitious values represented by notes of com- 
plaisance? * * e 

“ Revolutions are possible only on the condition that their authors 
find interested persons to finance these criminal enterprises. Un- 
happily with us the hard and honest work was always the exception, 
the revolutionary politics the nh the great industry which attracted ` 
to it and monopolized all—energy, intelligence, and capac’ There- 
fore, there came a moment when the sole preoccupation for each energy 
unemployed, each intelligence searching its way, each capacity desirous 
of exerting itself; it was to clothe himself in revolutionary livery in 
which a campaign was instituted to gain access to the public treasury.” 

Testimony taken by the committee shows how the chronic heer —— 
inte which Haiti had fallen, the exhaustion of its credit, the threaten 
intervention of the German Government, and the actual landing of the 
French naval forces all imperiled the Monroe doctrine and lead the 
Government of the United States to take the successive steps set forth 
in the testimony, to establish order in Haiti, to help to institute a 
government as nearly representative as might be, and to assure the 
collaboration of the Governments of the United States and Halti for 
the Tatura maintenance of peace and the development of the Haitian 
people, 

Your committee believes that doubtless the American representa- 
tives might haye done better, and that they have made mistakes which 
in the light of experience, they wuld not make again; that, as 


presently be indicated in more detail, not only did the treaty fail to 
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take cognizance of certain reforms essential to Haitian progress but | 

that in the choice of its agents and the determination of their responsi- 

bilities the Government of the United States was not always happy. 
THE OCCUPATION AND THE TREATY, 

The history of the land of American naval forces in Haiti and of 
the intervention of the United States to establish a government as 
representative, stable, and effective as possible Is set forth at len 
in the public hearings of the committee: The naval forces of the 
United States landed in July, 1915, when the country, and more par- 
ticularly the capital, after the murder of President Sam, had fallen 
into a condition of anarchy. The diplomatic representatives and naval 
forces of the United States made it possible for the Haitian Assembly 
to sit in 3 The American representatives, in the opinion of 
zgo committee, influenced the majority of the assembly in the choice 
of a President. Later they exercised prey to induce the ratification 
by Haiti of the convention in September, 1915, precisely as the United 

tates had exercised pressure to induce the incorporation of the Piatt 
amendment in the Cuban constitution, thus to assure the tranquillity 
and prosperity of Cuba. At about the same time representatives of 
the United States Navy took over temporarily the administration of 
tke Haitian customhouses, which were then answerable to no central 
control, of which the revenues were disposed of at the discretion of the 
various local customs officers. 

The convention of 1915 provides that a receiver general of customs, 
a financial adviser, and directors of public works and sanitation shall 
be nominated by the President of. the United States and appointed by 
the President of the Republic of Haiti. It provides, furthermore, for 
the organization and discipline of an adequate force of constabula 
or gendarmerie under the direction of officers nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States but commissioned in the service of the 
Haitian Government by the President of the Republic of Haiti. 

Your committee has sought carefully to measure the benefits accru- 


ing to the Haitian people as the result of the convention and to deter- 
mine wherein the American Government or its representatives had 
failed in their duty and to advise as to the correction of mistakes or 
abuses in order that the maintenance of American forces in Halt! may 
be terminated as soon as possible. 

Peace, sure and undisturbed peace, has been established throughout 
Haiti for the first time in generations. In former years men who were 
peasants—count en—were never seen upon the tralls or in the 
market towns. hey feared to ne lest they be pressed into the 
wretched and underpaid forces of the Republic or of revolutionary 

retenders. Women only were found, driving pack animals or carry- 

g burdens on the trails and chaffering in the market places. The 
men were hidden in the hills. To-day, as old travelers will bear 
witness, for the first time in generations the men have come down 
freely from their hidden huts to the trails and to the towns. 

Conformably with the terms of the treaty, the Haltian customs have 
been administered by the American receiver efficiently and honestly, 
whereas in the past, by common confession, the administration of them 
was characterized by waste, discrimination, if not by lation. The 
minister of finance has acceded to the disbursement, of revenues under 
American supervision. Finally, although the Haitian Government has 
declined to employ American open in the administration of Internal 
revenues, nevertheless, under the insistence of the financial adviser 
and despite genera! business depression, the sum of internal revenue 
collected has increased threefold, although the internal revenue laws 
are unchanged. 

There has been very little criticism of the collection of customs under 
American supervision or of the American receiver general. The finan- | 
cial adviser has been the object of bitter attack, partly because of his 

rsonal relations with Haitian officials, partly because under instruc- 

ion of the Secretary of State he withheld salaries of the principal 
Haitian officials as a measure of coercion, and partly because he has 
been more than once and for long periods in Washington, absent from 
his post of duty in Port au Prince. In justice to the financial adviser 
it must be said that he was ordered to Washington by the State De- 

artment and has remained in Washington by order of the State 
Department to further the negotiation of the loan for the refunding of 
the Haitian debt. 


THE HAITIAN DEBT. 


It has been stated that the Haitian Government had never defaulted 
on the service of its foreign debts prior to the American occupation. 


This statement is not . correct, but it is undoubtedly true that 
it had exerted itself to an ex 5 degree to maintain the service 
of its foreign debts. Your committee is informed that to do this the 


Haitian Government had during the three ss immediately precedin, 
the occupation floated internal loans, at the rates of 59. 56, and 47, 
to a gold value of $2,868,131 ; had defaulted on salaries, pensions, etc., 
to the extent of $1,111,280; borrowed from the Bank of Haiti 

1,733,000; had issued flat paper monay, and had borrowed to a very 

rge amount from private individ at enormous discounts on 
treasury notes. 

The Haitian Government had, at the time of the American interven- 
tion, totally exhausted its credit both at home and abroad. The 
amortization of the loan of 1875 was in arrears. A at deal has 
been made of the fact that after the naval forces took over the ad- 
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| of the Marine Corps have deeply concerned 


ministration of the customhouses and after the outbreak of the Great | 


War, there was a time when, despite careful administration, both in- 
terest and amortization due on the Haitian debt were unpaid. ‘This is 
true, but the inability of the Haitian Government and its American 
advisers to pay was due to the state of anarchy into which the country 
had fallen and to the inestimable injury to Haitian trade with Europe 
consequent upon the outbreak of the Great War. During the last three 
ears $5,000,000 of interest and principal have been paid. To-day 
ere is no interest or capital overdue. he foreign debt has been re- 
duced by one-third. On the contrary, there is a surplus in the treasury 
and it roposed to refund the outstanding debt to the great benefit 
of the Haitian Lirias: bes 
The Republic of Haiti owes, largely in France, some $14,000,000, 
part of which could have been paid when the franc was at a discount 
of 17 to the dollar, and which can now be paid while exchange stands 
at about 10 francs to the dollar. The Haitian Government has lost 
en over a million dollars by delaying the refunding of the debt, 
t is still to the tent advantage of the Haitian Government to re- 
fund the debt b rrowing in dollars and paying in francs, when the 
francs are wo not 5 for a dollar, as formerly, but 10 for a dollar. 
Apart from this, in the opinion of your committee, it is of primary {m- 
rtance that the proposed loan should be made without delay, partly 
cause it will afford a sum of money necessary to finish certain public 


works including the highway to Jacmel and that from Las Cahobas to | of land until a shot would be fired and then a revolution.” 
LXIV—72 


Hinche, but also because under the proposed terms-of the loan the debt 
will be a general charge upon the revenues of the country, and those 
revenues which are now 5 and irrevocably eee to 
the service of certain loans will be freed from such rigid Ypothecation 
and the onerous and inequitable revenue system of the conntry can be 
revised. There is appended to this Eeport a table shoving the con- 
tractual charges upon revenues in Haiti. A student of the Haltian 
financial system will be struck first by the charges upon exports (in- 
direct and direct) and Len errs by the fact that they bear very hea vil 
upon the poorest element of the population. If the debt be refund 
as 8 the revenue system can revised and at one and the same 
time the burden upon the poor can be lightened and the export trade 
can be freed of uneconomic taxes, 

It may be added that the new refunding loan, if consummated, will 
be made upon better terms than those recently made in the American 
market by European and South American governments. 

As the negotiations for the revision of the charter of the national 
bank are all but consummated the committee thinks it unnecessary to 
dwell upon the matter further than to say that due to the insistence of 
the American State Department and of the vigilant financial adviser 
the terms of the new charter are more advantageous to Haiti than those 
of the old, and that already an end has been put to the fluctuation of 
the currency, in which foreign merchants and exporters speculated to 
their own advantage and to the injury of the Haitian peasant, It is 
because of this last that certain foreign financial interests—that is, 
interests neither American nor Haitian—have covertly, persistently, 
and perhaps rages ho opposed the determination of the new bank 
charter and the stabilization of the currency. 

As was indicated earlier in the report, when the American naval 
forces were landed in Haiti in 1915 the fine highway system left by the 
French had disap) In 1917 the commander of the occupation, in 
collaboration with the Haitian Government, invoked the Haltian law 
requiring the inhabitants to work upon the highways. This was the 
forced labor or corvee upon the roads. The law requiring the inhabit- 
ants to maintain roads was in principle not unlike some of the high- 
way statutes of our own States. It had not been enforced for decades 
when, at the instance of the American naval command in Haiti, the 

aitian Government invoked it in July, 1916. At first this step appears 
to have met with no opposition from the natives. On the contrary, 
under the tactful management of the gendarmerie command at that 
time, encouraged and stimulated by the enthusiasm of the American 
officers, they were eager to open a highway from the north to the 
south of the paed G It is the almost nnbelievable truth that with the 
decay of the French roads it was impossible for a vehicle to traverse 
any section of the roadless Republic. People worked with great good 
will upon those sections of the highway near which they dwelt. 
was only after a year or more, when the gendarmerie command un- 
wisely compelled natives to leave fne neighborhoods in which they lived 
in order to conmpiete the roads — — he mountains, that discontent 
and dissatisfaction were first manifest. It is impossible to say in what 
Measure the corvee contributed to the armed outbreak in the north. 
Almost all Haitian revolutions have had their beginning in the broken 
country lying between Cape Haitien and the Dominican border. Here 
the Cacos had lived for generations, and hence they marched to make 
their periodical attacks upon the capital as followers of one or another 
revolutionary chieftain. At all events, when the road law had been 
invoked for nearly two years, and when its enforcement had given rise 
to discontent, for the reasons indicated, Charlemagne Peralte, an es- 
caped prisoner, raised a band of Cacos in the north, which for some 15 
or 18 months carried on a formidable guerilla war against the native 
gendarmerie and the American Marine Corps. 


CHARGES OF MILITARY ABUSES. 


The accusations of cruelty which have been made against members 
‘our committee and required 
its full consideration. If cruelty towa the inhabitants has been 
countenanced or has escaped the punishment which vigilance could im- 
pose, or on the other hand, if false or groundless accusations have been 
made, if facts have been distorted, the true conditions should be re- 
vealed. Your committee has realized the gravity of the charges and 
the importance of impartial investigation and it has allotted a full 


‘portion of its time to the investigation of these complaints made by or 


on behalf of the Haitians. Examination has been made of the records 


and methods of investigations conducted by the Navy rtment. 
Many witnesses have been heard in this country and in Haiti, and some 
scores of affidavits read and considered. So far as time permitted no 


one was refused a hearing and no limit has so far. been placed on the 
number of written complaints in affidavit form. - 

Much evidence does not appear in the record. This consists of 
oral statements made to the committee or to one or more members 
in the course of confidential conversations which took place during 
the committee's visit to Haiti. If those individuals who made the 
statements had not received and relied on the assurance that their 
names would not be published, nothing could have been learned from 


these valuable sources. Among those thus speaking in confidence 
were Haitians of education and influence, Haitians in positions of 

eat importance, as well as others in subordinate ‘tions and 
laltian peasants, Americans engaged in business enterp and other 


foreigners engaged business or In philanthropic or educational 
work. If it bad become known that any of these individuals ex- 
p to the committee views contrary to the then organized oppo- 
sition to the American occupation and its continuance, that dl- 
vidual would at once be marked for punishment. The consequences to 
the individual during the continuance of the occupation might have 
been financially and socially hurtful; and if the occupation were to be 
withdrawn, that person who had said anything in its favor would be 
in danger of persecution or loss of his life. These people who talked 
to the committee or its members did not know for how long they 
would receive the protection of the occupation. Those whose views 
they opposed included an influential group who would, temporarily at 
least, dominate the country if the occupation were to be withdrawn 
in the near future. 

The committee has weighed this undisclosed evidence and has 
tried to give it its correct weight, but the committee can not in 
justice to the individuals disclose their names. Onè of those who 
spoke most etre ag and whose opinion was entitled to great 
weight on account of long residence and close sympathy with the 
Haitians said: 

“If the Government of the United States was to order the marines 
to quit the island, the last of them would scarcely be out of sight 
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This opinion differently expressed is widely shared by responsible 
people in Haiti. Such can not express their opinions publicly at the 
present time, but no correct estimmte of the situation can be reached 
without their opinions. The report of Professor Kelsey to the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political Science, published in the comm: record, 
shows that he had am experience similar to that of the committee. 
We commend Professor Kelsey’s ort to the close study of those who 
are interested in the Haitian problem. 

During the five and one-half years of the occupation 8,000 indi 
viduals ve served in an 8 force of 2,000 marines stationed 
in Haiti since the occupation. t is true that some few of these 
Individuals have committed crimes affecting the Haitians, the offenses 
depending in no way on the military character of the guilty parties: 
The very small number of such ividual crimes reflects credit on 
the discipline of the Marine Corps. Proper diligence has been ex- 
ercised by our military authorities in prosecuting, and punishing 
the criminals. There has, however, been a different class of accusa- 
tions—charges of violence committed by American marines or by 
the gendarmerie (the Haitian police force organized under the direc- 
tion of the Marine Corps) and these charges contain elements of 
mili oppression or unnecessary. sever and reckless cruelty: 
These ve formed one of the principal fields for investigation by 
your committee. > 

With few- exceptions there are no complaints of such military 
abuses in the years 1915, 1916, 1917, and the earlier part of 1918. 
Nor are there many such comp. ts for the latter part of 1919 or 
the. early’ part of 1920. All the ch: concern times and 
coincident with the phase of organized banditry or Caco" ou 
which became serious in 1918 and was practically suppressed by 
end of 1919. The charges of military abuses: are erally, limited 
to a somewhat restricted region in the Interior Haiti, eres 
the central plain of St. Michel, in which are the communes of Maissade 


and Hinche, the mountains surrounding and the moun+ 
tainous region surrounding: the town of Mire . This country 
is broken and wooded, thinly settled, and ve dificult of access. 


Both areas are cut up by tangled ravines arricaded by a con- 
fuslon of small mountain ranges: Torrential streams add to the 
difficuities of travel For years this has been babitually a revolu- 
tionnry area and has been 8 for a. generation to frequent 
destructive operations of 1 r revolutionary forces: or bandits. 
The male inhabitants of the region, if not in active: sympathy with 


for revolutionary 

always been the cen d the mountains to the north; along 
the minican border. s 

THE “CACO” OUTBREAK. 


The causes of the outbreak of lawlessness. above referred to are not 
altogether clear. The principal instigator was one Charlemagne Peralte. 
He faa been a. leader or chief of the Cacos in the mountains of the 
north. He was a man of local prominence and had held absolute 
sway over his followers. career had been “revolutionary,” but 
he caused no trouble during the quiet years after the e 
until in the autumn of 1917, when he and some of his followers 
took part in an armed attempt at Hinche to rob the house of Captain 
Doxey of some public funds which had been received for disburse- 
ment, Charlemagne was arrested and convicted by a provost court 
and sentenced to a term of imprisonment. He was made to labor 
in the streets of Cape Haitien under guard like any other convict, 
and this aroused his intense bitterness ‘ainst the Americans. He 
escaped in 1918 and began the outbreak July, 1918, with a few 
of his old followers. resentment was demonstrated by acts of 
violence alike against natives and Americans. He rapidiy recruited 
followers from. the former | ages te and habitual revyolutionists 
and other chiefs, following his exampie, came from retirement and 
recruited bands of their own: The outbreak was as much one of 
organized banditry as it was revolutionary, although there remained 
much resentment against the Americans among e former revolt- 
tionaries, There was resentment also the continuance of 
the corvee, and this resentment undoubtedly made recruitment more 
easy for the bandit leaders. As in former days, also, the leaders 
pressed other inhabitants into their service, 

The guerrilla outbreak was opposed, first of all, by the gendarmerie, 
which was recruited principally from the same class of population as 
the bandits and officered by the United States marines holding com- 
missions in the gendarmerie, but by March, 1919, it became clear that 
the gendarmerie could not suppress the outlawry without assistance, 
and thereupon the Marine Corps took over the greater part of the 
burden, although the gendarmerie remained in active service. The 
enemy knew their country perfectly. When arms were not in their 
hands they could not be distinguished at t from other inhabitants. 
The transformation from peasant to bandit and vice versa could be 
made at an instants warning. There was reason to sus: almost 
any male adult of being from time to time engaged in active lawless- 
ness and habituated to guerrilla warfare. 

The problem was to restore ce and order in this central and 
northern mountainous region. Phe situation did not admit of effec- 
tive operations carried on by larger bodies than a platoon or two. 

racticable method was the one adopted—that of constant 
in number from 


time if a patrol of gendarmerie were intrusted to a Haitian se t 
it was not effective against the bandits, and in default of d med 
command it might constitute a menace to the inhabitants, ere 


to supp 
manded 


the darm e. 
To the credit of our country nearly all of these men performed their 


fidence of the inhabitants. 
who failed in their duty. 
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well as noncommissioned officers of the. Marine Corps. It 1 
—.— patrol commanders that the charges of military Ang tees 


The gre was subdued by these t — 
cae 55 g y patrols. With greater endur: 


so were dis- 
persisted. As 
remained un- 


d were-given a safe-conduct card; but some 
long as a single hostile band was in the field the work 


of the 

The campaign continued through the year 1919. 

frequently: num as many as three 
their personn 


el undoubtedly: was constantly constant 


By 
abe com 


œw and impossible to describe: the hardships 5 — 
ditions. we have de- 


engagements, ‘but it is 
aecurate to say that one plaee or another armed aerate occurred 
ae Late in: 1919 Charlemagne was killed: in the field. This broke 
the back of the uprising, but another principal leader, Benoit, remained 
in bush for- several months til he also was killed, in May, 1920. 
After his death the last of the disorder was quickly down. 

the: the territory of 
directly affected, 


pee —— the ee 3 was the theater — sare 
mili opera’ ; and was + 80 i 
tary- al 3 only source of complaints oi 
PEACE) ESTABBISHED;, 


settlements, where they 
or in villages wing rer 3 
camped and were tolerated by the inhabitants through fear. or frie 


ship. When encountered they had to: be instantly atta These 

conditions la: y account for the deaths of the. bystanders. 
Such casualties are to be deplored. They were unhappy conse- 
Your committee- is. convinced 


a of. the irregular operations. 
at the suppression of the bandits b 
which would have been effective. 
bandits had been 


patrols was the only method 
It is-fair te specuiate that if the 
permitted to continue- their depredations there 
would haye been a greater number of innocent people killed and a 
far greater sum total of misery. During this outbreak the bandits 
peeved on the other inhabitants, robbed them, maltreated them, and 

rned their houses and crops, as they had been wont to do in the 
many revolutions before the occupation. The peasants who were the 
victims do not now wish for the withdrawal of the marines. 
they may work and travel without fear of robbery, 
committee has been convinced by opinions expressed at fi y 
intelligent peasants. ‘These are jealous of th sovereignty, but have 
every reason. to be and are aware of the benefits of peace and order, 

. first wish is that peace and order by some means may be 

assured, 

The committee is convinced that 9 Has never been counte- 
nanced vr the Navy Department or by the brigade commanders of o 
marines in Haiti or the commandants of the gendarmerie of Haiti, . 
nor has this been alleged to the committee. 

It is evident to anyone who reads the testimony of a number of 
witnesses that some false and groundless charges have been made 
and that in many cases facts have been distorted and exa ted. 
Fairness. compels further hd preg that few, if any, of the illit- 
erate and ignorant peasants making such. charges knew the difference 
between what they 
third hand or on sheer rumor. 
dence, the 
witness. 
would be wro: 
Nees t 


Lang shoot two 3 One other sald he had seen Lang shoot 
five prisoners at different times in October and November, 1918. All 
however, told of the death of one’particnlar prisoner. They all said 


In: November, 1920, five of these same witnesses alse testified before 
the Mayo court of m: On the latter occasion the witness who 
had said that Lang two prisoners testified that only one man 
was killed and that he was walking away. Another witness: at 
the later’ hearing said that the prisoner was walking, then that he 
His first version had been that 
go home. Another of these wit- 
the one who said he had seen Lang take five from prison and 


was runni a trying tò £ 
Lang had Told the prisoner he onnid 
nesses, 


1922. 
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shoot them because they would not talk could not at the second 
hearing say whether the prisoners were running or not when the 
were shot and that in two of the cases he did not see the shot fired. 
He also gave a different place for one of the shootings in his later 
testimony. There were no prisoners missing from the prison at 
Hinche at those times. In their later testimony two witnesses made 
the date precise, November 4, but one could not tell the year. One 
who first testified he saw Lang shoot the prisoner later said he did 
not see Lang shoot the prisoner, only saw the prisoners dead after 
hearing the shots. Another first testified that Lang told the prisoner 
he could go home, and said two months later he was a long way 
off and could hear nothing that was said. Lang's version, fully sub- 
stantiated by Daggette, another marine eyewitness, was that the par 
oner, a Caco leader just captured, was taken under m 
prison to Lang's house to be questioned. He refused to 
ed back under guard toward the 1 — 5 Lan 
walked a considerable way toward his office in another building when 
he heard the guard fire two or three shots and saw the prisoner running 
toward some woods across the square, The guard was missing his 
shots and it was dusk, 

Lang ran back 80 or 40 yards to his house, where there was an 
automatic rifle kept set up on the veranda, loaded and cocked. He 
fired in order to prevent his escape; one shot burst and brought the 
running man down dead at a distance of 150 yards. He at once re- 
ported the incident to his superior officer. A eumstance which dis- 
credits the Haitian witnesses is that an automatic rifle is too heavy 
a weapon to hold comfortably while standing up to cross-question a 
witness or to have overlooked while assuring a prisoner he could walk 
away with safety. At any rate the Mayo court exonerated Lang com- 

letely of this charge and likewise exonerated him on other charges 
rought against him by the same kind of witnesses, charges that cir- 
cumstances and positive testimony proved impossible. These charges 
were probably insp E 

A reading of the testimony referred to in the mare court record will 
certainly raise that suspicion. (See Exhibit 5 attached to record of 
Mayo court and testimony before that court of Toussaint, Monfiston, 
Brave, Jean, Rouchon, Lang, and Daggette.) 

The committee itself has heard Haitian witnesses declare they had 
seen certain acts and describe them in detail, and then after some 
questioning—entirely kindly—say they had been one-half mile or more 
away or in another part of the country and had only heard about it 
soon afterwards or much later. 

witness named Polidor St. Pierre testified before the committee 
at Port au Prince that he had been tortured in the prison St. Marc 
in January, 1919, and that the American marine captain whom he 
named had been personally present and directed the tortures. The 
witness said that the captain had caused him to be put in irons and 
hung up by a rope attached to his handcuffs and passed over a rafter 
in a son cell. He said he thus passed five days without eating or 
drinking. The witness next testified that the next morning after the 
witness entered the prison the captain caused water to be boiled and 
oured down the witness's throat. The actual operation was per- 
ormed by four gendarmes, the captain being present. 

The witness said that two days afterwards the captain himself 
applied a hot iron to various parts of the witness’s body, and that 
later he received medical treatment from the captain and a su n. 
The witness sald that another Haitian prisoner named Medelus Valet 
was present and saw these occurrences, and that this same Valet was 
at the time of the committee's hearing imprisoned at Port au Prince. 
The committee caused Medelus Valet to be brought before it and 
sworn. Before this time neither the committee nor its counsel had 
opportunity to communicate in any way with Valet, and had no 
intimation as to what his testimony would be. Valet said that St. 
Pierre was tortured; that he had been hung up on three different occa- 
sions about one-half hour each by a rope attached to his handcuff ; 
that he had not had water poured down his throat but that he 
had been branded. Valet said that this was all done by Haitian 
detectives and gendarmes in the absence of the captain, and that the 
captain became very angry when he learned of the mistreatment. He 
took St. Pierre out of the cell, put him in the prison sergeant's room, 
and had a surgeon treat him three times a day. (Reference: Testi- 
mon ee St. Pierre, record, 857-865; testimony of Valet, record, 
pP 8 a 

n untruthfu 


at the same time had 


These illustrations are not exceptional but usual, both 
ess of testimony and in the suspicion of subornation. 


ILLEGAL EXECUTIONS, 


On the other hand, certain instances of unauthorized executions of 
captives at the hands of marines or at their command are beyond much 
doubt established. The number is small. In fact, after full inquiry 
and earnest invitation to complainants to come forward as witnesses 
or with affidavits, the committee is to this day reasonably satisfied of 
the fact of 10 such cases, of which 2 have been established in the 
course of judicial inquiries. Those who were killed had 
bearing arms and had bee 


dead, and the other (3). 


private in the Marine 5 as lieutenant in the gendar- 
0 


msane. His rince in 
uly, .1919, at the naval hospital, Charleston, C., in September. 
1919, and the naval hospital, Washington, D. C., in October, 119, and 


in all cases the r was dementia precox, 

The court-ma of the two privates was upon char, preferrtd 
June 22, 1919, one month after the executions of the Haitian prisoners, 
It was these two court-martial cases which upon being reviewed by 


General Barnett, as commandant of the Marine Corps, caused him 
to write a letter to Colonel Russell, then brigade DAAE in which 
the general uses the expression “practically indiscriminate killings“ 
by marines of natives. General Barnett testified before the com- 
mittee (record, p. 489) that these two court-martial cases formed the 
only basis for his allegation. While there can be no excuse for the 
killing of these three Haitians, there could have been no legal con- 
viction of the lieutenant of gendarmerie, who was insane. 

(2) Reference in this instance is made to the testimony of Mr. 
Spear, formerly a lieutenant in the United States Marine Corps, which 
appears in the committee's record, pages 583 to 592, and also to the 
record, pages 646 to 647. Mr. Spear, now an attorney practicing in 
Nebraska, had enlisted in the Marine Corps and had been promoted to a 
lieutenancy. While holding this rank he saw service in Haiti. In 
May, 1919, he was second in command of a detachment of marines 
near Mirebelais. This detachment was relieved by another, the com- 
mander of which turned over two Haitian prisoners to the commander 
of Spear's detachment. The commander of Spear’s detachment under- 
stood that these prisoners were turned over to him with orders to kill 
one of them. 

One of them was shot by the orders of the commander of Spear's 
detachment. There were no Haitian prisoners at that time bee 
sentence of death, and this alleged execution would therefore neces- 
Sarily be illegal. The detachment commander who directed this exe- 
cution was killed in an uirplane accident in August, 1920. The com- 
mittee finds no reason to doubt the truth of Mr. Spear's testimony; 
and although the death of this unknown Haitian can not be regarded 
as legally established, the occurrence can not here unmentioned. 
It apparently did not become known to officers in higher command. 
There is nothing to show that Lieutenant Spear was in any way 
responsible for the death of this Haitian. ‘There can be no justifica- 
tion for the execution of the prisoner if, in fact, it took place. 

(8) In this case the American in question was, as captain in the 
gendarmerie, in direct military control of a relatively small territorial 
subdivision. The locality was, however, one of importance, because it 
was a trouble center for bandits. From time to time prisoners were 
taken in armed encounters or arrested as bandits. This man admitted 
to the brigade commander, Brigadier General Catlin, and to the com- 
mandant of the gendarmerie that he had caused the execution without 
trial of six prisoners led from jail. É 

The question of a court-martial on a charge of murder was resolved 
in favor of the offender by the brigade commander, because the proof 
of guilt consisted of the confession, and the confession uired 
corroboration. Such was the quality of the other evidence available 
that the brigade commander doubted whether it would be sufficient 
in law. He testified before the committee that an acquittal would have 
had a bad effect on the natives, who would have called the trial a 
whitewash, while a conviction in a place far away could never haye 
any effect one way or the other with the inhabitants. He decided not 
to risk an acquittal, and without court-martial removed the man 
from command and service in the gendarmerie, The man, soon after- 
wards discharged from the Marine Corps, bas disappeared. If appre- 
hended he might be surrendered to Haiti at the request of that 
Government. but the legality of such surrender would be at least 
doubtful. Whether at this late date a conviction for murder on the 
testimony of the ignorant and irresponsible native witness from the 
locality would be possible or just the committee as a nonjudicial 
body can not decide. It feels, however, that there might be a reason- 
able doubt. In the jedement of the committee, there must have been 
some tangible ground for trial and punishment, if not for murder, at 
least for a lesser offense against discipline. The committee is aston- 
ished that a man without sufficient experience or established character 
should have been placed in authority in a_ troubled district. (See 
General Catlin’s testimony, record, pp- 660-662. General Catlin’s 
statement, Exhibit 5, Mayo court record, Lieut. Col. A. S. Williams's 
testimony, record, pp. 549-550.) 

The committee has heard a number of complaints of the burning of 
houses of innocent inhabitants by the marines. The witnesses or am 
ants do not allege nor do they deny that there were Cacos or bandit 
actually there at the time of the burning. The times and places all 
in all cases seem, however, to indicate that the houses burned were 
palm or wattle huts in settlements infested by bandits. The bandits 
were either there or near ye in camps or were resting in the guise of 
innocent inhabitants, and the huts were burned by patrols, some 
cases this was undoubtedly a necessary military measure. It is also 

uite possible that some habitations were burned witheut substantial 
justification on this ground, but the committee has not learned of any 
that were burned at places and times where and when there were not 
grounds to suspect that they were used as shelter for the enemy, 


CHARGES OF TORTURE, 


Accusations have been made of tortures and cruel beatings. Man 
of these accusations have been completely refuted; others fae a 8 
semblance to tepes of cruelty well known in Haiti for many years but 
foreign to anything known in America. Americans are not given to 
mutilating their dead enemies. A charge of mutilation against an 
American at once suggests a very close scrutiny of everything the 
witness says. Mutilations probably did occur. hey may have been 
inflicted by the bandits or by the gendarmerie in the absence of white 
officers or conceivably by white officers, but the character of the testi- 
mony leaves a grave doubt as to the entity of the criminals. The 
committee is convinced that these cruel or fnhuman acts were prob- 
ably never committed by Americans. 

Maj. Clarke H. Wells, of the United States Marine Corps, was a 
colonel in the gendarmerie and in command of the Northern Depart- 
ment of Haiti in the last months of 1918 and until March, 1919. when 
he was relieved by the then brigade commander, Brigadier General 
Catlin. The manner in which he pene his duty and the subse- 
quent investigations of his conduct call for special comment by the 
committee. onditlons had gotten out of band in his department, 
which embraced the trouble centers of Hinche and Maissade, an 
General Catlin, reaching that conclusion, relieved him. There had 
been a mutiny in a gendarmerie station. Specific accusations were 
made against Major Wells, and these accusations were examined in 
four later investigations. Court-martial cha of a serious nature 
were preferred against this officer and withdrawn without trial on 
account of insufficiency of evidence to substantiate the charges. ie 
was in a position of high responsibility, and the consequences of any 
failure in duty or misconduct on his part would therefore have been 

t. The committee finds every evidence of sincere and energetic 
Fivestigation of the charges against Major Wells, but it regrets that 
investigation was not instituted more promptly or rather at the time 
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when he was relieved from command of the Northern Department. 
A board of investigation took up his case about six months after he 
was relieved from command. It is apparent that even then too much 
time had elapsed to arrive at the facts. The character of the testi- 
mony adverse to Major Wells does, in the opinion of the committee, 
raise such a doubt as to fault on his part as would make unjust any 
findings against him. 

At the same time 
question if he ts blameless. ‘Therefore the failure to go 
into his conduct in March, 1919, is tly to be regretted. 
arrived at then would undoubtedly have cleared up inciden man 
of the other accusations with which the committee has had to deal, 
because the greater part of the accusations arose in Major Wells's 
department during ‘the time of his incumbency, 

The specific accusations were: 

(1) That he permitted a continuance of a modified form of corvée 
after all corvée had been prohibited. Actual knowledge of this on the 
‘part of Major Wells could not be proved, but at Hinche and Maissade 
there continued some work on the road which while not technically 
forced labor was being done at low wages by unwilling "workmen. 
This caused serious trouble, 

(2) That Major Wells directed the suppression of mention of trouble 
in ‘reports 3 . Major Wells has denied this, 
but has sta that he did make an effort to suppress sensationalism 
in re . ‘The testimony is conflicting. 

(3) That ‘he gave: ons to treat the Cacos with severi 
that he discouraged the taking of isoners. Some forms of this 
aecusations are to the effect that he directed that prisoners be killed, 
und that this was understood to authorize the execution of prisoners 
already captured rather than the shooting at sight of armed bandits. 

— — 5 coor ag shh 8 a Mart oP ego 2 5 
and confu: 8 a nt. ‘Three gendarmerie officers 
were examined at least ‘twice and the iatutercents of each were ve 
dissimilar on the different occasions. A number of officers with equa: 
opportunities for observation were examined and their testimony was 
‘entirely negative. The testimony which was most damaging, com- 
petent, was — hearsay, and on being followed up was not sub- 
stantiated. There are indications that the testimony of some of the 
officers examined after 8 left the service was biased by preju- 
‘dice. Other officers examined spoke very highly of Major Wells's 
administration, 

The record as a whole discloses an earnest effort in September, 1919, 
by Major Turner, and in January, 1920, by Colonel Hooker and Major 

roer, by ‘the direction of the ‘brigade commander, Colonel Russell, 
and in September, 1920, by Generals eune and Butler, by the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy, and in October and thereafter in 
1920 by the Mayo court of inquiry, to arrive at the facts. This com- 
mittee wishes to express its regret that doubt still remains and its 
belief that more prompt in 


the present situation 1s unjust to the offieer in 
thoroughly 
The truth 


tions should have been made. 

The ‘committee is not ‘a judic body. It feels that it should make 
no report definitely aceusing any individual of crime unless that indi- 
vidual has had a trial. e committee can not try individuals, nor 
ean the committee continue indefinitely in existence. Since its visit 
to Haiti the committee has received a number of affidavits definitely 
neeusing Ame officers of murder and extreme 5 mostlx dur- 
ing the year 1919. The number of officers named is not large. Durin, 
Its visit to Haiti it heard testimony in which officers were 5 . 
and in which military abuses were attributed to unnamed American 
marines. In tion of some of these cases has already been made 
and the committee has the rts. The committee has referred all 
other accusations for inves on by the Navy Department, requesting 
a report as to facts developed. It has admitted in evidence all the 
accusations. Time ‘has 8 due investigation of and report 
on the more recently regel accusations. The committee proposes to 
print all accusations of a serious nature, hut it proposes to reserve 
such publication until the results of investigation can be printed at 
the same time. In this way it feels it may demonstrate to the Hal- 
tians the willingness of to receive and air all Just complaints, 
but at the same time it will safeguard innocent and faithful American 
officers from revolting slander. 

A SUMMARY or THE FACTS. 

On the evidence before it, the committee can now state— 

(1) That the accusations of military abuses are limited in point of 
time to a few months, and in location to restricted areas. 

(2) Very few of the many Americans who have served in Haiti are 
thus accused. The others have restored order and tranquillity under 
arduous conditions of service, and generally won the dence of the 
inhabitants of the country with whom they came in touch, 

(3) That certain Caco Serra were executed without trial. Two 
such cases have been 557 icially determined. The evidence to which 
reference bas been made shows t more eases with sufficient clear- 
ness to allow them to be regarded without much doubt as having 
occurred. Lack of communications aud the t of operations con- 
ducted by small patrols not in direct contact with superior authority 

some cases prevented knowl of such occurrences on the part of 
higher authority until it was too late for effective investigation. When 
reported. investigations were held with no apparent desire to shield 
any guil pu Such executions were unauthorized and directly 
e 


y case 
been established, but that some accusations may have a ‘foundation ‘in 
excesses committed hostile natives or members of the :gendarmerie 
without the ‘knowledge of American officers. Mutilations have not 
been practiced by Americans. 

(5) That in the course of the campaign certain inhabitants other 
than bandits were killed duri operations against the outlaws, but 
‘thet such killings were unavoidable, accidental, and not intentional. 

(6) ‘That there was à period of about six months at the nning 
ot the outbreak when the gendarmerie lost eontrol of the situation 
and was not itself sufficiently controlled by its Diner officers, with ‘the 
result that subordinate officers in the ‘field were left too much ‘discre- 
‘tion as to methods of patrol and ‘local administration, and that this 
tate of affairs was not investigated promptly enough, but that it was 
remedied as soon as known to the b de commander. That the 
rof o tions necessarily”required the exercise of much independent 
r on detachment commanders. 

(7) That undue severity or reckless treatment of natives are never 
countenanced by the ‘brigade or gendarmerie commanders and that the 


instantly be cleared of unfounded charges and 
certain 


K authority of char, against members of the 
. lays no desire to shield any individual, but, on the 


(8) That the ‘testimony of most native witnesses Is highly unreliable 


any well unded fear af ression b 
tary authority, ut that — of tl * 
now forthcoming are produced at this late date because it is thought 
by those who are agitating for the immediate termination of the oecu- 
pation that such accusations will create in the United States a senti- 
3 favor a 5 an ‘such rr no Cited in 8 
à rges and in presenting the lence weighs heavily against the 
‘truth of the charge. All such charges, however, require fall “investi- 


tion. The committee feels certain that the reas get Krein rere 
7 — avy tment will be ‘thoroughly conducted at the rights 
those accu will be respected, and ‘that there will be no Suppres- 


facts. When collected, the facts so obtained may be wei 

with the facts alleged in the accusation. If, when all such evidence 

In, the committee has any reason to change any of its conclusions, 
it will submit with the evidence as printed such revision of this repart 
on the alleged military abuses as may be required. 

The committee believes that an report lesson may be learned fram 
a study of the bandit campaign and the subsequent grave of 
misconduct. The lesson is the extreme importance in a cam n of 
this kind for higher command to require daily operation reports to be. 
prepared by patrol leaders. In the early days of the outbreak such 
reports were not systematically required. Small patrols would be ont 
of touch with the rest of our forces for days or weeks under distressing 
conditions of service. There is no complete record of the places they. 
visited or when the visits were made or who was in command, If 
such reports or records were in existence, innocent individuals eould 
lty individuals could. 
be identified with Such reports w have been a safeguard 
to ‘the inhabitants and to the reputation of the Americans. 


AMERICAN ‘EFFORT TO BLACKEN THE NAME OF THE NAVY, 


In concluding this portion of the report the committee expresses 
its cha; at the rece pose or criminal conduct of some few members 
of the Marine Corps and at the same time feels it to be its duty to 
condemn the process by which biased or interested individuals and com- 
mittees and dists have seized on isolated instances or ‘have 
adopted as true any rumor, however vile or baseless, in an effort to 
bring into general disrepute the whole American naval foree in Haiti 
The committee -wishes to express its ‘admiration for the manner ‘in 
whieh our men accomplished their dangerous and delicate task. 

Patrolling ‘still goes on, although the country is peaceful. For the 
last two years or more daily reports have been required. It is note- 
worthy that in the last two years or more there have arisen no serious 
grounds for complaint. 

The confidenee 


have appear. 
acce ce of the status quo, ‘the appreciation of the present 
peace and ng erity of the country, by the mass of the 


people, is proven by the fact that there are among two and a 
million people only twenty‘five bundred gendarmes and less 
twenty-five hundred marines. 


A SUMMARY OF .PAILURE AND ACHIEVEMENT. 


It has been necessary to interrupt the general consideration of the 
‘American occupation ‘in Haiti in order to review at length the inci- 
dents of the outbreak of 1918 and 1919. The committee is not pre- 
pared to say that the ris of Caco bands in the ‘section of the 
‘country ‘where for a generation revolution ‘habitually originated was 
‘eneouraged by the corvee. But it is impossible not to condemn the 
‘blunder committed when under the corvee laborers were carried be- 
‘yond their vicinage to work under guard ‘in 9 — surroundings, 
This ‘was an error of ‘commission like those of omission arising from 
failure to develop a definite and constructive policy under the treaty 
or to centralize in some degree responsibility for the conduct of 
American officers and officials serving in ‘Haiti under the Government 
of Haiti or that of the United States. The blunder arose, too, from 
the failure of the departments in Washington to appreciate the tim- 
portance of selecting for service in Haiti. whether in civil or military 
capacities, men who were sympathetic to the Haitians and able to 
maintain e pona and official relations with them. 

It may be set down to the credit of the American occupation and 
the treaty officials that the Haitian cities, once foul and insanitary, 
are now clean, with well-kept and well-lighted streets. The greater 

art of an arteria! bighway system opetan up the ‘heart of the coun- 
h: been built. whi once ‘violently ‘fluctuated 
merchants, has been lized, 


halt 
than 


ti and the United States are greatly 
The revision of the 
of 5 


market is 


, the force 
morore in the discharge of its duties. It is noteworthy that an in- 
creasing proportion of the commissioned officers are native Hattians, 
-those promoted ‘from ‘the ranks to be a by others, graduates 


of the newly established cadet schoo brief, under the treaty the 
peace of the Republic, the solvency of its Government, and the se- 
curity of its people have been esta ed for the first time in many 


years. 
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WHAT MUST BE DONE. 


Nevertheless your committee submits that the American people will 
not consider their duty under the treaty discharged if, in addition 
to what has been accomplished, there are not placed wi within the reach 
of the oh masses, justice, schools, and se loner tural instruction. 
mmate 


and “special experi 


Cu 
Like Haiti it coding ior 
ral prod- 


3 


Your ae submits that such an increase in wealth, commerce, 
and revenue necessary to the social and political progress of the 
Haitian peo = ‘Although ee this time a beginving may be made in 
the establishment of elementary schools throughout the country, pri- 
mary education can not be made accessible to a majority of the hil 
dren unless the wealth and revenue of the Republic are very much in- 
creased. As wealth and revenues increase, schools, trails, and high- 
— Pa 8 be extended, and as they are extended, in turn, the revenues 
further enhanced and so enable the further development of the 
pee services. At the same time the buying power and 


It is for this reason that your committee a 
importance to the dispatch of a commission such as suggested. 
this connection your committee believes it to be the duty of the 
American Government to advise the Haitian Government * per- 
mitting foreign Interests to acquire great land holdings in Haiti. 
Your 5 would etait or out further that as communications By 
onnes 858 and as the possante are 11 in their life and their 
as each Is able to earn somethin ag regularly from the sale * 
— 55 Se pose l the danger oF revolution and banditry will diminish. It 
ible 8 . to La ich 2 force of marines in the 
ublie a to intrust_the 5 of 
peace pang tig at tone ped ony Your committ 
lieves that a beginning in E was 
F —— — mariae territory t the Tiepabiis 
that a num of marines in ory o He 
3 however, that drastic reduction of the marine 


be- 
de 8 without further | 


force, or its withdrawal, would certainly be followed by a recur- 
rence of and by the organization of revolutionary bands. 
ye committee urges further that in connection with the concentration 
of the marine force in a limited number of posts, 8 should be taken 
— — an end to the system of military law under w hich persons are 
pa pao rovost courts for offenses by the ad — against Ruble order, 
= ae attacks upon the military and pea ‘orces within so tpt 
These provost courts do not touch the lives of the overwhelmin £ 
majority of the people. It was doubtless 5 to establish suc 
courts, but it is not consonant with our declared under the 
treaty to continue them indefinitely. Their abolllie is conditioned 
upon certain precedent steps, among them a reform or the courts of 
first instance. This last is urgent and can be aT 
ed there a rapia development in 
political, ed always that 


American poles be marked b continuity an og th 2 spirit of service. 
Not ony ave certain American officers and o ls been chosen for 
— it n Haiti who were unsuited to their task, but men have been 


traneterred from responsible . before they could very well haye 
learned duties to which t had been appointed, During the six 
years of the American 9 in Haiti there have been half a dozen 
ealers of the Latin American Bureau, half a dozen commandants of 
the forces of occupation, half a dozen commanders of the Gendarmerie 
d'Haiti. The committee 2 that the reforms proposed and hereto- 


fore informally suggested to responsible officials) energeti- 
cally carried out. 
So much for an American o be ren- 


ei of re vit be hd service ti 

dered by American officials. m the part of Haitian onicas and the 
literate element of the Haitian padlet there must be cooperation with 
the American officials. Haitians must candi realize the meaning of 

the unhappy events ef the last 20 years and appreciate that in col- 
laboration 9 — America under the treaty Haiti can devel = wealth 
necessary t regress, provide for the general education o lh Sor? ce 

and catatiioh 4 a more truly representative system of 9 

aiti which can 


she has ever known. ‘There are certain elements in 
balk and perbaps delay the rehabilitation of the country. y 
not prevent it. They can do much to further it. The obvious duty of 
patriotic Haitians is to uphold their own Government in effectively 
1 with that of the United States under the treaty, and 80 
hasten the day when Haiti may stand alone. The alternative to the 
course herein suggested is the immediate withdrawal of American sup- 
port and the abandonment of the Haitian people to chronic revolution, 
anarchy, barba and ruin. 

Your committee deems it wise to defer the report upon the Domin- 
ican Republic in view of the negotiations happily to be; between the 


State Department and the Dominican leaders looking the termina- 
tion of military government in Santo 1 — 
EDILL pn 
Tasker L. 
ATLEB 1 
Axbninus A. JONES, 


APPENDIX A. 


Im port duties applied in guarantee of debts. 


Department of public instruction... 
Interior debt, 1912 


Interior debt, 1913......... 
Interior debt, 1614 (May 8)... 


Loan of June 20, 1914 (tobacco). „s.s... 


Loan of Aug. 14, 101 


Tonnage duties at Ga: Haitien, includ- 
ing additional duti es on tonnage of 50 


St Port de Paix 


FA 
‘cent of surtax. 


Duties on in 
lars: E giore pe d migraj va r 
enumerated in first column. 


G—ͤ—ͥ᷑ RA. —— 


Wharfage, in American 
eld igo tng i eng breve nani 


. Tonnage: 10 cent of surtax, 
duties collected at C 


naives, Port au Prince. Cape Haitiens Go, 


Tonnage: 15 per cent of surtax. 


American dol- 
in 


dollars: 5 cent | Tonnage: 5 ont of except on 
— duties collected at Capo Go- 
nul vos, Port au Princo. 


and Port au Prince. 


Do. 
Tonnage: 5 per cent of surtax. 


e at Cen tae a 


naives, and Port au — 


e lus of di to 
. en ead 8 e ot 
settlements as per contracts. 
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Export duties applied in guarantee of debts. 


Debt. Export duty. Amount. 
20.81 
1. 20 
1.00 
Loan of Aug. 14, 191. 05 
Repairs to streets of «03 
SAOR ATENO Duties on sorted coff 100 ds exported 3 35 
Wi PSs Sen Pl uties on co! r 100 pounds e . 
Irrigation of Cayes plain Duties on coffee, choi eis orted 10 
Cable company subsidy: do. 05 
Market and repairs to +05 
streets of Cayes. 
er ee Hai- | Duties on sorted coffee, per 100 pounds exported 15 
jen. 
Fouchard debt Duties on cacao, 100 pounds exported 1.10 
aca ry Cay per 600 Sones e ted.. 50 
Railroad, Plain Cul de | 20 per ce: Ries Gal cacao aiid logwood: 0, 48 
4 ia A ee 15 
„ Natlonale ut y on logw: Ae 3 
Chemns de fer Haiti. 2 F 
Ne Duties on mah gany, including additional 93. 00 
duties per 1,000 feet. 
RR r e 


1 In American currency. 

*Tothe 1 e 8 of not less than the monthly allowance of $7,000 minimum 
guaranteed 

Monteur 5 d dated “Sept 10, 8 Beginning with the period 1915-16, $0.35 on 
sorted coffee and $0.03 ee, which duties are applied to the repair of 


streeta in Portau Prince, w will he rents to the extent of the sum guaranteed 22 
y the $9.10 on coffee now applied to the irrigation of the Cayes plain as soon as thi 
diy is avaliable 
o the extent of $41,230. 
$ On logwood ori, fing at points in the interior, 20 kilometers from either side of 
the railroad, and which, by means of the ra Ae e xs 9 — 
excess over 20 cent of duties on cacao and logwood applied to the P. C. will be 
em) oyed for application. 
EE ee bene 


The export tax on coffee is $3 ounds. This tax produces approximatel 
ete the total income of the nadant Government, and is ap p oned as fol- 


Pledged to the service of the external loans................ See 
Pledged to the service of the internal loans aS 2 


1 The tax on coffee herein mentioned does not include the tax of $2.50 on sorted 
coffee, which produced approximately $87,500. 


Subsidies and loans for local improyement...................+0- ee 80. 23 
to the Government of Haiti for current expenses 187 
Thereſore 
Per cent. 
Pledged to the debts of the country 3 93.8 
r . 2 OZ 


Reduction of debt of the Republic of Haiti from February 28, 1919, to February 28, 1992, 
{Expressed in francs.| 
Foreign debt of Republic of Haiti as of February 28, 1919: 


22, 782, 196. 09 


45, 918, 970. 00 


75, 662, 858. 54 


144, 364, 024. 54 
on fan these foreign loans, the following payments had been made up to February 


Loan of 1875: 
Capital, paid in $19, 252, 560. 00 
Deferred interest, 2 5 Feb. 28, 1919. 3, 529, 636. 00 

Loan Keb sing 
o/o . 11,300,000. 00 
se interest, due Feb. 28, 1919 —[— 2 8, 280, 470. 00 

. 
10 eee 2 .. 2,925, 500. 00 
Diani Dut. due Feb. 28, 19199 252 „ 11,641, 858, 51 
156,931, 024.51 


February 28, 1919, to 8 28, 1922, the internal debts of the 5 


ot Haiti had in $887,339.47 33 the amount of $493,910.13 had been paid 

against them, which latter amount was made up as follows: 

Cie. ee e eee, Senne 5 3165, 600. 09 

P. C. 8. Rail ona 75, 000. 09 

Wharf com 28, 000, 09 

Interest on 225, 310, 13 
493, 910. 13 


Therefore, the net reduction in fhe entire indebtedness is 85,92, 7399.43, less 
$857,339.47, whicn leaves 85,10, 399. 90. 


i Converted at 9.5 francs per $1, equals $5,992,739.43. 


Method of collection of customs duties. 
IMPORT. 


COLLECTED ON MERCHANDISE 
TMPORTED. 


1 Duties on merchan |......5....ccccseesccccscocseseess Wharf (as (as per tariff) plus ad- 
S (as tariff) plus addi- additionals 4 2 phos! 50 per cent pia Waung of 50 per 2 and 
onals of 50 pet cent and 33 334 per cent. 334 per cent. 


ier pron dollas: W ba rang ay i rons von addi- noe per peor 15 ge 7 70 — 1 — 5 15 55 W Visi n pow specie, 1 per cent 
tog lg on that in gourdes, as an cent, surtaxes an y 
on amount of tariff, additionals and — total ti pour den: total in gourdes. 
ed eas per cent, 15 per taxes, $0.03 and $0.10 per 
a ag yah cg 1 per cent. pound imported. 


COLLECTED FROM THE VESSEL. 


Ges: Lighthouse (as per.. „„ „ Sd E ilot (as tari us y inspection (as #0 per cent 
= GO yg e pines ; 01 F per cae — 1 — plus ns additional of 50 per cent 
an 
doles: Lookout, See 20 1 5 2 15 per cent, 5 rad 25 per wl A eth a per sage 5 4 — Tonnage, tt per ton unloaded— 
55 15 per cent, 5 per axes on total cent surtaxes on is additi 3 
. on total dex gourdes. a 334 per cent. 


EXPORT. 


EX- 


COLLECTED ON MERCHANDISE 
PORTED. 


100 pounds, ex- | Sorted coffee, $2.50 per 100 pounds Cacao, $1.75 100 pounds, plus 20 Mahogany, $3 per 1,000 feet, plus 20 per cent 
mee ne oad 5 cent and 10 per cent additiouals, ay and 10 ver cont addi Aad 55 
G: ; butts, $1.50, per 1,000 | Various other ——— (as per tariff), 


Tax for putting into pr as tariff) 
pios per athe an — a addi- 


1922. 
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APPENDIX B. 


TO 
LETTER FROM ION, ROBERT LANSING, FORMER SECEETARY OF STATE, 
THE CHAIRMAN OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON Harri AND THE DOMINI- 


‘AN REPUBLIC. 
ace i WASHINGTON, D. C., May 4, 1922. 
Hon. MEDILL McCormick, 
Chairman Select Committee on Haiti and Santo Domingo, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. i 

Mx Dran Srxaron: Complying with your request for a statemen 
from me regurding Haiti, L beg to submit the following as embodying 
the contemporary views of the State Department on the financial an 

litical disorders in Haiti, which caused a critical state of affairs 

uring the last days of July, 1915, and on the attitude of the German 
Government toward Haiti, because largely upon those two considerations 
were based the instructions of the State Department to the Uni 
States Legation in Haiti and, through the Navy Department, to the 
United States naval commander in Haitian waters. The events to 
which I shall refer in this statement were succeeded by the ratifica- 
tion of the present treaty between the United States and Haiti, which 
Bad for its objects the insurance of Haiti's future welfare upon a per- 
manent basis of law and order and the prevention of foreign inter- 
vention in the future based on political and financial disorders in 
Ha 


On July 80, 1915, the U. S. S. Connecticut came into the harbor of 
Port au Prince just as President Guillaume Sam was being mur 
and his body mutilated by an infurlated mob. This was an act of 
vengeance for the massacre of some scores of prisoners in the prison at 
Port au Prince who were political npponenia of Guillaume Sam's gov- 
ernment. The crowds attending the funeral processions of these vie- 
tims of nny turned from them in a frenzy, d uillaume Sam 
from the asylum which he had sought In the French Legation, killed 
him, dismembered his body, and paraded through the streets exhibiting 
the ghastly fragments. Revolutionary forces were at the time in 
possession of other principal rts of the country and threatened to 
attack the city of Port au Prince. There was no government to pre- 
serve order in the city or in the country. On the contrary, there was 
anarchy and armed insurrection. Universal fear prevailed, while the 
Haitians and foreigners alike were imperiled by the conditions 
which existed. The violation of the extraterritoriality of the French 
Legation indicated the ruthless lawlessness of the revolutionaries. In 
the circumstances the forces of the United States were landed as a 


permit such action x E European power would have been to abandon 
the principles of the 
native but to act, and to act with vigor. 

The process of disintegration above referred to is a matter of com- 
mon knowled It is enough to say that none of the many Haitian 
Governments immediately preceding t of Guillaume Sam was able to 
maintain itself against revolution. Those persons who were from time 
to time in power were irresponsible and arbitrary. The inhabitants 
were exploited and robbed. insecure were they in their possessions 
and so frequently in danger of their lives that industry throughout the 
country was paral . Fore lives were not taken, but there was 
such eee apprehension of violence that few years passed without 
the necessity of United States ships appearing in Haitian waters. 
Cruisers of foreign powers often came on s r errands, and on 
occasions European sailors or marines had been landed. These condi- 
tions had become chronic, and they had, 3 after year, 1 pro- 
gressively worse. In June of 1915 a French cruiser had landed a force 
at Cape Haitien, and were only withdrawn when American marines 
were landed to take their place. After the invasion of the French 
Legation France dispatched a cruiser to Port au Prince and landed 
a force, which guarded the legation for several weeks without objection 
on the part of the United States Government. It was manifest that 
the danger to foreign lives in Haiti, which was constantly increasing, 
made the possibility of European intervention more and more probable 
unless the United States acted. 

A default in payments to European creditors presented another 
danger. Haitian foreign loans were held by Germans, French, and 
Engish, but not to any great extent by Americans. The forei loans 
were secured by the customs revenues—thus a default would have 
given rise to the desire on the part of European Governments to seize 
the Haitian customhouses and administer the customs—a situation 
which, being of Indefinite duration, would have caused serious political 
complications and been a grave menace to the peace of this hemisphere 
and to the immunity from European interference with American insti- 
tutions. The finances of Haiti bad been growing steadily weaker, 
and the ability to meet her aaa ees ceased. Interest on the 


rity, but it had become necessary to borrow from the National Bank 
of Haiti 


financial 
afforded. 
1914 Germa 


St. Nicholas. 
attention of your committee. 

The United States had no wish to obtain a naval coaling station at 
Mole St. Nicholas. The Navy Department had long since definitely de- 
termined that a station there was. not desirable, but it was also per- 


anot 
—.— 5 f this hemisph A privatel ed li 

quently, to peace o s ere. privately owned coaling 
station, whether in the hands of Americans or Europeans, would have 
been a danger if ever a coal supply was allowed to accumulate there 
greater than necessary for current commercial needs. 


life o 


tics, does not think it desirable 
cipa 


reeur clear that a coaling station directly or indirectly controlled by 
er power would be a menace to the position of the United States 
„to the security of the Panama Canal and, conse- 


In case of war 
the station and coal stored there would have been subject to capture. 
In view of the possible consequences the policy of the United States 
was clear. It could not look with favor on a privately owned coaling 
station at Mole St. Nicholas unless that was subject to its direct con- 
trol. Though it did not need and it did not want such a station for 
itself, it could not permit a Euro ernment to secure one. The 


pean 
indications were that Germany intended to obtain one unless she was 


prevented from doing so by the United States. 
Although French is the official language of Haiti and French customs 
revail as well as the practice of sending the children of wealthy 
aitian families to France for their education, there has been, for 
many years, a strong German influence in the country resulting pri- 
marily from the establishment of German commercial houses at Haitian 


ports and the sending of young Germans to gain their livelihood in 
those concerns. A considerable number of these German residents have 


intermarried, so I 


have been informed, with the Haitians and are 
closel 


connected With and more or less active in the political and social 
the country. 

During a number of years the Government at Washington was in 
receipt of various reports to the effect that foreign interests were 
desirous of obtaining coaling stations at Mole St. Nicholas, and in the 
year 1911 the Haitian Government at the insistance of the then 
American minister eliminated from a contract with a German national 
for a coastwise steamship service the granting of rights for a coaling 
station in Haiti. 

In the year 1912 Hon. George yon L. Meyer, then Seer of the 
Navy, in reply to a communication from the Department of State in 
nes ea to the establishment of a coaling depot in Haiti for the steam- 
ship line of a foreign country, replied, referring to a communication 
made by the Navy Department to the State De ent in 1910, to the 
effect that the Navy Department did not look with favor upon any 
proposition to establish so many coaling stations within such a limited 
geo apea radius and could not contemplate favorably the prospect 
of ving such stations in the hands of citizens of any of the Euro- 
pean nations. ‘The establishment of such stations would actually 
amount to the maintenance of a very considerable number of coalin, 
stations close to our shores, which could be used by foreign vessels o 


war in the event of hostilities, and this, the Navy Department believed, 


should be preven if it were in the power of diplomacy to do sò. 

In the year 1913, and particularly in the year 1914, information 
was conveyed to the ent of State, through official and un- 
official sources, to the effect that a German commercial firm was active 
in an attempt to secure extensive concessions from Halti containin 

ants sufficiently broad to permit the building of coaling stations Ni 

ole St. Nicholas, the concessions to be combined with a loan secured 
by control of the Haitian customs by the concessionaire. It was fur- 
ther stated that the German Government was back of the German 
commercial firm making the proposal. 

On June 1, 1914, the American minister at Port au Prince reported 
to the Department of State that he was reliably informed that the 
Haitian Government would entertain a proposition to lease to the 
United States Mole St. Nicholas on the basis of a cash payment and 
a yearly rental. It was further stated that the Government of Haiti 
would most 1 require, as an essential provision of such lease, 
that the United States should pledge itself not to interfere now or 
at any future time with the collection or administration of the cus- 
toms of Haiti and would agree to afford protection to Haiti against 
any other nation or nations which att attempt to secure control 
of the customs. The minister concluded his telegram with the state- 
ment that the German cruiser Marietta had arrived the day before 
at Port au Prince. 

As the United States was not interested in obtaining a lease of 
Mole St. Nicholas, no reply was sent to the minister's telegram. 

Meanwhile, during the late winter and spring of 1914, financial con- 
ditions in Haiti, as a result of the political chaos existing, had been 
rapidly becoming more and more involved and foreign interests were 
increasingly anxious to obtain some form of guaranty from Haiti that 
that Government would continue te respect its obligations. As in 
most cases of this nature, suggestions were made relative to the col- 
jection and control of the Haitian customs by foreign nationals repre- 
senting the foreign-debtor Interests. The foreign interests referred to 
were the holders of shares in the National Railroad of Haiti and in 
the National Bank of Haiti, and also the holders of the bonds repre- 
senting the Haitian external debt. It was also obvious that those 
interested in the national bank, which was controlled by French 
shareholders, were deeply concerned as to the ability of the Haitian 
Government to continue its existing financial policy on account of its 
outstanding loans. à 

Although various plans were discussed in the Department of State, 
which had as their object the aiding of Haiti and at the same time 
the protection of the interests of its creditors by means of a regula- 
tion of customs collections and their 8 no agreement was 
reached between the Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Halti. However, under date of July 15, 1914, two weeks be- 
fore the beginning of the World War, the American consul at Cape 
Haitien informed the department confidentially that he had learn 
from reliable source that the G minister at Port au Prince ha 
telegraphed the German consul at Cape Haitien asking whether an 
American warship had landed its forces and taken possession of the 


tomshouse. 
one 18, 1914, Mr. von Haniel, the chargé d'affaires of the Im- 

rnment, spoke with the Third Assistant Secreta 

in relation to Haitian affairs, and on July 2 

Mr. von Haniel to submit to him a written 
memorandum of the views of his Government which he had orally 
exp . On 25 Mr. von Haniel wrote to Mr. Phillips: 

My Dear MR. ILLips: In reply to your favor of the 21st in- 
stant and with reference to our conversation of the 18th instant con- 
cerning the participation of the Imperial Government in a customs 
control in Haiti, in case such a control would be established by the 
American Government, I beg to say that my Government comprehends 
that the American Government, 3 for reasons of interior poli- 

the most interested Buropean powers 
te in an eventual customs control In Haiti, but the Imperial 
ernment as well has to take into account the public opinion in their- 
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country. Considering our economical interests in Haiti and the pare 
of the Banque Nationale which is owned by Germans, people in 
many would not understand if my, Government gave up their claim 
to rticipate in such a customs control. In the opinion of the im- 
perle Government, therefore, it will be the simplest solution if the 
status quo is maintained. 
“I remain, my dear Mr. Phillips, 
“Very sincerely yours, E. v. Hanten.” 


Shortly following the delivery of the note of the German chargé 
d'afaires war broke out between Germany and France, and the com- 
munication was not replied to until 5 16, 1914, when the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, wrote the following note to the German 
ambassador, Count von Bernstorff : 

“My DEAR MR. AMBRASSADOR : Replying to the note of your Govern- 
ment's chargé dated July 15, 1914, regarding the matter of customs 
control in Haiti, I beg to say that the Government of the United 
States recognizes the large part which German merchants and German 
bankers have played in the development of the trade and enterprise 
of Haiti and wishes to make this correspondence the occasion for ex- 
pressing the pleasure with which it witnesses the employment of Ger- 
man capital and the activity of German men of affairs in this hemi- 
sphere, but represents to the Government of his ag ne Majesty that 
German interests are not the only interests which ve played a con- 

icuous and highly influential part in the development of the Haitian 
Hepublic and that the Government of the United States is well known 
to have taken for many years and without variation of policy and 
position that neither foreign influence nor interest proceeding from 
outside the American hemisphere could with the consent of the United 
States be so broadened or extended as to constitute a control, either 
wholly or in rt, of the Government or administration of any inde- 
pendent American State. 

“The Government of the United States can not depart from that 

licy and feels confident that the Government of his Imperial 
Majesty will not expect it to do so. 

“Probably a participation of the Government of his Imperial Majesty 
in any method which 7 gi be agreed upor by which the Government 
of the Republic of Haiti should be assisted in the orderly, efficient, 
and economical administration of its customs revenues did not present 
itself to his Imperial Majesty's Government as a departure from the 
traditional policy of the Government of the United States when its 
note of July 25-was drafted. But this Government would regard such 
a participation as a very serious departure from that licy alike in 
principle and in practice. The Government of the United States re- 

it as one of the grave possibilities of certain sorts of conces- 
sions granted by governments in America to European financiers and 
contractors and of certain sorts of contracts entered into by those 
overuments with European banking houses and financiers that the 
egitimate and natural course of enforcing claims might lead to meas- 
ures which would imperil the political independence, or, at ieast, the 
complete political autonomy of the American States involved, and 
might issue in results which the Government of the United States has 
always regarded it as its duty to guard against as the nearest friend 
and natural champlon of those States whenever they should need a 
friend and champion. 

“Whatever the Government of the United States might deem it 
friendly and wise to agree to with the Government of the Republic of 
Haiti by way of assisting her to make good her obligations and escape 
the risks of default or disorder to her finances would be done without 
intending to serve the interest of any citizen of the United States 
in preference to the interest of the citizens or government of any other 
country. It would be planned for the benefit of all concerned and 
upon a basis of absolute neutrality. This Government does not regard 
its insistence upon an exclusive privilege in matters of this kind, there- 
fore, as a course dictated by selfishness, but, on the contrary, as a 
course clearly dictated by a desire for peace and the exclusion of all 
occasion of unfriendliness with any nation of the other hemisphere. 
It is willing to give any pledges of disinterest and impartiality that 
may reasonably 1 themselves, but thinks that its best pledge is 
the course which it has, in fact, invariably pursued in matters and 
in circumstances of this kind. Its declared purpose in this case, 
should the Republic of Haiti desire a convention with regard to the 
administration of her customs revenues, would, as always, be made 
frankly and without reservation of any kind, and this it would deem 
the best evidence of its friendship and respect for the Government of 
Germany and the rights of German citizens wherever American influ- 
ence may soneh them. This is the way of peace and of mutual 
accommodation. 

“ Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my highest con- 


ration. 5 
noe “W. J. Bryan.” 


On the eve of the declaration of war between Soy ang Russia 
the U. S. S. Connecticut and the German cruiser Karisruhe were both 
in the harbor of Port au Prince. On July 31, 1914, the Karlsruhe 
changed her position in order to screen the movements of her crew 
and a number of boatloads of German sailors with small arms and 
machine ns left the Karlsruhe and proceeded to the wharf where 
they landed. When halfway down the wharf the Germans turned 
about, returned to their boats, and went back to their ship. This 
mysterious action took place at dusk, Shortly afterwards the captain 
of the Karlsruhe came aboard the Connecticut and told the captain he 
had received orders to proceed to St. Thomas for coal and asked the 
captain of the Connecticut to protect German. interests while he was 
gone. The Karlsruhe then steamed out of the harbor to begin her 
commerce-destroying cruise. Shortly afterwards the captain of the 
Connecticut was informed by wireless that war between Russia and 
Germany had been declared. : 

There is reason to believe that the German landing party was turned 
back on the wharf by the German minister to Haiti pursuant to cabled 
orders for the Karlsruhe to leaye Port au Prince at once. Thus the 
Jocal situation was by the outbreak of the war relieved of a conflict of 
interests which might have caused serious embarrassment. 

In the month of July, 1914, the Secretary of State sent a draft of a 
proposed agreement between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of Haiti to the American minister at Port au Prince. 
This agreement, which was modeled after the treaty entered into be- 
tween the United States and the Dominican Republic during the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt, embodied the following 8 

The appointment of a general receiver of customs and his assistants 
by the ident of the United States; the payment of customs duties 
to the general receiver, and granting him al rotection in the per- 
formance of his duties; the appointment of the financial adviser to the 
Government of Haiti; the application of all sums collected to the pay- 


ment of interest and sinking fund of the publie debt of Haiti; that the 
Republic of Haiti would not increase its public debt, except by previous 
agreement with the United States; that the United States should have 
authority to prevent any and all interferences with the receipt, colleé- 
tion, or free course of the customs, or with the free exercise of powers 
FPV ed agreement b 
owever, a shor e after the receipt o e proposed agreemen 

the minister a revolution broke out st the government of President 
Zamor, which, as usual in Haiti, started at Cape Haitien in the north 
and proceeded to Port au Prince via the town of St. Mark. It is inter- 
esting to obserye in connection with the history of revolutions in Haiti 
that they have uniformly been conceived in or about Cape Haitien and 
have proceeded along practically the same roads in the direction of the 
capital, namely, by way of the strategic town of St. Mark. It has been 
the established belief of most Americans who have been in Haiti, and 
of American officials who have been cognizant of Haitian affairs during 
the past decade, that the majority of these revolutions have been 
financed in the north of Haiti by German merchants, who could expect 
sufficient financial advantages from the success of the revolution to 
warrant the initial outlay. 

The revolution against the Zamor government was successful, and 
Davilmar Theodore proclaimed himself President of Haiti. The Govern- 
ment of the Unit States withheld its recognition of Theodore as 
President of Haiti pending an investigation of his activities and the 
incidents in connection with his seizure of the soverei er. Before 
any definite policy in this connection was determined a revolution 
against the Theodore government was started in the usual manner and 
culminated in the overthrow of Davilmar Theodore and the assumption 
of the presidency by Guillanme Sam. The United States, consistent 
with its licy in regard to the recognition of revolutionary govern- 
ments, refused to recognize the government of Sam, and not long after 
Sam had installed himself in the presidential palace another revolution, 
headed by one Doctor Bobo, broke out in the north. The resulting con- 
ditions alarmed the French minister, and in June, 1915, a ench 
cruiser — Cape Haitien with a landing party, as has already been 
stated. Before the revolutionary forces had actually reached Port au 
Prince the massacre of political prisoners above referred to had taken 
place and Sam had been butchered. 

During the terms of office of these Presidents various attempts were 
made on the part of the Government of the United States through spe- 
cial missions and through the minister in Port au Prince to obtain 
from these provisional governments an a ment as to the entrance 
into some form of convention between the United States and Haiti. 
The essential provisions of these conventions were, like the Dominican 
treaty, the guaranty by the United States of Haitian independence and 
of the stability of the Haitian Government, and the privilege of the 
United States minister to advise the Haitian Government in its selec- 
tion of Haitian citizens as officials of the Haitian customs service, as 
the customs revenue was a prize which attracted revolutionists and 
their financial supporters. 

On account of the state of the country during this period, in which 
violence and anarchy were rife, the overtures made by the United 
States, solely out of a sincere desire to aid the Haitian people to estab- 
lish an orderly and Jaw-enforcing Government, which would restore 
stable political and economic conditions in the island, were fruitless. 

Admiral Caperton, of the United States Navy, who had arrived with 
his flagship in Port au Prince on the day of the assassination of Sam 
landed a naval force of the United States and assumed military control 
of Port au Prince on July 30, 1915. The admiral and the erican 
chargé immediately took steps to cooperate with the Haitian committee 
of eead for the protection of life and property in the city and adjacent 
coun < 

Various aspirants for election by the Assembly of Haiti for President 
presented themselves, among whom the most notable were Doctor Bobo 
and Senator Dartiguenave. The American representatives, under direc- 
tion of the Government of the United States, discussed with these can- 
didates and with members of the Haitian Congress the conditions upon 
which the United States would recognize a Government in Haiti. These 
conditions were as follows: 

“ First. Let Congress understand that the Government of the United 
States intends to uphold it, but that it can not recognize action which 
does not establish in charge of Haitian affairs those whose abilities 
ana dispositions give assurances of putting an end to factional dis- 
order. 

Second. In order that no misunderstanding can po: ibly occur after 
election it should be made perfectly clear to candidates, as soon as pos- 
sible and in advance of their election, that the United States expects 
to be intrusted with the 3 control of the customs and such 
financial control over the affairs of the Republic of Haiti as the United 
States may deem necessary for efficient administration. 

“ The Government of the United States considers it its duty to sup- 
port a constitutional government. It means to assist in the establish- 
ment of such a government and to support it as long as necessity may 
require. It has no design upon the political or territorial integrity of 
Haiti. On the contrary, what has been done, as well as what will be 
done, is conceived in an effort to ald the people of Haiti in establishing 
a 5 government and maintaining domestic peace throughout the 
Republic.” 

Congress elected Senator Dartiguenave President on August 12. 

On August 14 the Department of State dispatched to the legation at 
Port au Prince instructions embodying the terms of a treaty to be 
negotiated, if possible, with the Government of Haiti. 

August 17 the chargé d'affaires of the United States, egy nde 
with the instructions received from the department, submitted to Presi- 
dent Dartiguenave a draft of the proposed treaty. Negotiations with 
President i ATRAER CA then proceeded. The President expressed his 
approval of the terms of the treaty, but for a month was unable to 
secure agreement on the part of his cabinet. 

On September 15 the chargé d'affaires at Port au Prince reported to 
the department by telegraph that the Haitian Government had for- 
warded to the legation a copy of a formal 1 addressed to it by 
the German minister, in which he stated that the American occupation 
and management of customs would be prejudicial to German interests, 
To this telegram the department replied that it would seem desirable 
that the Haitian Government should reply to the German minister to 
the effect that legitimate German interests would be accorded the same 
equitable and impartial treatment as would be given to all foreigners 
and foreign interests in Haiti. 

On September 16 the treaty was signed, and on February 28, 1916, 
it was ratified by the Senate of the United States without a dissenting 
vote and without an amendment being offered. The principal provisions 
of this treaty were the guaranteeing of the independence of Haiti, the 


- 


“the treaty and insisted upon 
7 the idea 
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establishment of a native darmerie, the appointment of an Ameri- 

can financial adviser, and the administration of the customs service by 

N ially to be noted in connection with th rovisions of the 
espec o be n com 

treaty that the "Government of the United States, Although it had re 


ceived a proposal from Haiti to cede to the United States outright with- 
out restriction Mole St. Nicholas, declined to insert such a provision in 
the inclusion in the treaty of an article 


expressly embodying that no Haitian territory was to be ceded 
to it. 

On September 17 President Dartiguenave’s Government was accorded 
recognition by the United States. 

The situation which confronted the representatives of the American 
civil and military forces in Haiti after the revolution and prior to the 
recognition of the Dartiguenave Government was briefly as follows: 

The customhouses throughout the country had been disorganized by 
an order of the preceding Government which directed the deposit of 
funds with private firms instead of with the Banque Nationale, the 
legal depositary, and also by the threatened seizure of the customhouses 
by armed insurrectionary groups. The government of President Dar- 

guenave had not funds available to pay the small number of troops 
under its orders and these dissatisfied troops were becoming a menace 
to peace and order. The inhabitants of towns in which customhouses 
were situated were deprived of their food supply by the hostile armed 
bands which infested the highways, and even the water system of Ca 
Haitien was cut by these brigands. Commerce was paralyzed and the 
city populations were starving, for the authority of the Dartiguenave 
Government did not extend far beyond the outskirts of Port au Prince. 

On August 19, in view of the serious conditions existing, which had 
been reported to the Goyernment at Washington, Admiral Caperton re- 
ceived instructions to administer the customhouses so that the proceeds 
therefrom might be used temporarily to provide sustenance for the 
starving natives by paying them for labor on public works, to establish 
a gendarmerie to aid the Dartiguenave Government in the cification 
of the country, and also to prevent the diversion of the public funds of 
the Haitian Government into the pockets of unscrupulous persons. 

The customhouses were taken over between August 20 and Septem- 
ber 2 as 8 as the American squadron commander could place in 
charge of them American officers as administrators and could furnish 
them adequate protection. The custemhouse at Port au Prince was the 
last to be taken over, on September 2. On September 3 the prevailing 
conditions of anarchy called for the proclamation of martial law. 
Thereafter, until the treaty was ratified by both countries, the cus- 
toms were administered by the naval forces of the United States. After 
ratification the customhouses were taken over by the receiver general, 
a treaty official. 

In October, 1915, attacks were made on parties of United States ma- 
rines near Cape Haitien, and thereafter a sha campaign was carried 
on against the lawless bands operating in the Republic which resulted 
in the restoration of order throughout the country.. Many hundreds of 
the outlaws surrendered their arms, receiving a small sum for each 
rife, and those who did not surrender were dispersed. With the res- 
toration of order and the coming into effect of the treaty this period 
of the American occupation came to a close. 

As may be concluded from the foregoing review of the circumstances 
leading up to the establishment of treaty relations between the United 
States and Haiti, the Government of the United States was animated 
by two dominating ideas: 

1. To terminate the appalling conditions of anarchy, savagery, and 
oppression which had been prevalent in Haiti for decades, and to un- 
dertake the establishment of domestic peace in the Republic in order 
that the great bulk of the population, who had been downtrodden by 
dictators and the innocent victims of repeated revolutions, should en- 
joy a prosperity and an economic and industrial development to which 
every people of an American nation are entitled. 

2. A desire to forestall any attempt by a foreign power to obtain a 
foothold on the territory of an American nation which, if a seizure of 
customs control by such a power had occurred, or if a grant of a coal- 
ing station or naval base had been obtained, would have most certainly 
been a menace to the peace of the Western Hemisphere and in flagrant 
defiance of the Monroe doctrine. 

Very sincerely yours, ROBERT LANSING, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the last sentence uttered by the 
Senator from Nevada constrains me to make one observation. 
I am sure the Senator does not mean to imply that other 
Senators have not advised themselves in regard to the ques- 
tion. I want to assure the Senator that I have read every 
page of the testimony. I have talked with scores of individuals 
who have visited Haiti, including a number of Haitians them- 
selves. I was in Haiti a year and nine months ago for a short 
time only, however, and made inquiries there as best I could in 
regard to conditions and in regard to the control of the Haitian 
Government by American forces, I have read the report of 
the committee. I have had conferences with most of the mem- 
bers of the committee and know their views. 

I think the Senator is in error in assuming, as his statement 
would seem to assume, a lack of information by the American 
people and by Senators in regard to the question. I concede 
that in its details perhaps a greatly overwhelming majority 
of the American people are not familiar with the occupation of 
Haiti and San Domingo, 

But, Mr. President, my position is based upon the broad 
ground that the people of San Domingo and the people of Haiti 
have the right to determine their own form of government. It 
is not our island. It is not under the American flag. It is in- 
habited by people of a different race, who have a different cul- 
ture and who have lived under different conditions from those 
prevailing in the United States. They did not invite us there. 
They do not want us there. It is their island, and the true 
government upon the island ought to be controlled by the 
people themselves. 


If the right of self-determination has any justification in 
morals or in fact, now is the time to apply it, This Nation 
of ours, with all its power, notwithstanding its altruism and 
its benevolent intentions, ought not to subject an alien people 
such as these to the control of the Government of the United 
States. I concede for the argument, although I shall not enter 
into a discussion of it, that our occupation of Haiti and San 
Domingo might be of immense advantage to the people, might 
improve their health, might improve their morals, might im- 
prove them culturally and otherwise; but it is their country, 
their land, and they have a right to determine the kind of gov- 
ernment they want. 

For the same reason, I have been opposed to our keeping the 
Philippine Islands. I regard it as violative of the spirit of our 
institutions for the American Government to continue its au- 
thority over the Filipinos. We ought to get out of the Philip- 
pine Islands and let the people there organize the kind of a 
government they want. We ought to get out of Haiti and San 
Domingo and turn over to the people the territory and govern- 
ments which belong to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kal. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. On page 56, line 13, I move that the 
words “ when time and facilities permit“ be stricken out. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can not speak for the committee in 
regard to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa, 
and, of course, I do not know what view the conferees may take 
in regard to it, but personally T have no objection to the adop- 
tion of the amendment and letting it go to conference. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Its adoption would leave the provision 
of the naval bill the same as that of the Army appropriation 
bill which was recently enacted into law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Iowa will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 56, line 13, after the words 
“United States,” strike out the words “ when time and facilities 
permit,” so as to read: "i 

And that no part of the moneys appropriated in each or any sec- 
tion of this act shall be used or expended for the purchase or acquire- 
ment of any article or articles that at the time of the proposed 
acquirement can be manufactured De ih raring in each or any of the 
Government navy yards of the United States for a sum less than it 
can be purcha: or acquired otherwise. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall be very brief. May I in- 
quire of the Senator from Washington with respect to two 
items, one of which I have directed attention to heretofore, but 
the other I did not call to the Senator’s attention. On page 29 
I find the following provision: 

Retainer pay and active service pay of members of the Nava! Reserve 
Force class 1 (fleet naval reserve), $5,700,000. 

Returning to page 13 and to the item heretofore considered 
in lines 19, 20, and 21 I find this provision: 

And retainer pay of officers and enrolled men of the Naval Reserve 
Force, other than class 1, $38,800,000. 

May I just make a brief statement as to my understanding of 
the two provisions? As it is constituted at present, the Naval 
Reserve consists of two classes: Class 1, fleet naval reserve, 
which consists largely of line officers and men who have re- 
signed from the service; and, secondly, class 6, reserve officers 
and men who have voluntarily entered the naval service. The 
last class can be classified practically as a volunteer reserve. 
In the provision for pay of the Naval Reserve Force the two 
items to which I have referred can be found. 

I would like to ask the Senator if it is not a fact that the 
first provision relates almost wholly to line officers; that is to 
say, if line officers would not be the beneficiaries almost en- 
tirely of the large appropriation found on page 13? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; that is not the case. It relates to 
both officers and men. The fleet reserve is composed of four 
classes: 3 

Class la. Ex-officers, Navy, who have entirely severed their 
connection with the Navy and engaged in civilian pursuits, 
enrolled for four-year period, required to take drills and train- 
ing cruises same-as class 2 in order to draw pay of any kind. 

Class 1b, Ex-men of the regular Navy of at least one four- 
year enrollment, who have entirely severed their connection 
with the Navy and engaged in civilian pursuits, enrolled for 
four-year period and required to take drills and training duty 
the same as class 2 in order to draw pay of any kind. 

Class 1c. Men of the regular Navy of 15 or more years’ ex- 
perience, connection with Navy not severed but transferred 
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direct to class 1c for indefinite period, not required to drill or 
train in order to draw retainer pay, receive one-third active- 
duty pay. 

Glass 1d. Same as class 1c, except members have had 20 
years’ active naval service and receive active-duty pay. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if the addition made 
in the Senate the other day of $900,000 will not go almost en- 
tirely to officers of the line—that is, to persons who have been 
in the line and who have separated themselves from the service 
and are in private life? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Not at all. The first item will go in 
part to officers of the line, as I have just stated. The other 
item to which the Senator refers would go to 1,500 officers 
and to 6,000 men of an entirely different class upon the basis 
of the regulations and requirements as to drills and training 
which in detail I pointed out to the Senator a few days ago. 

Mr. KING. If I may further pursue the inquiry, the $900,000 
which was added, if it remains in the bill, will be devoted 
almost exclusively to officers rather than to men, will it not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the question I just answered, 
and I answer it again in the negative. It will not. It 
will go partly to officers and partly to men upon the ratio 
of 1,500 oflicers to 6,000 men. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator is right, but my information 
is just the reverse of that which has been announced by the 

Senator. May I inquire of the Senator with reference to the 
$5,700,000? None of this amount will be devoted, as I under- 
stand it, and I put it in the interrogative form, to the payment 
of either officers or men for any active service rendered? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I answer the question in the negative. 
I have just read to the Senator, and if the Senator will refer 
to the Recoxp and the statements which I have just made to 
him, he will see that it is pay for services rendered—that is, 
if we consider active training in the Navy as service. The men 
are compelled to take the active training in order to be entitled 
to receive retainer pay. 

Mr. KING. I again state that I hope the Senator is right, 
but my information is that none of those who will be the bene- 
ficiarles of the $5,700,000 will be required to render active 
service, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ought to qualify that statement, per- 
haps, although it is not necessary in view of the detailed 
statement I made a moment ago, by adding that classes © and 
D of the fleet naval reserve are composed of enlisted men of 
the Navy who have served in the one class 16 years in 
the Navy and in the other class 20 years in the Navy. They 
are entitled to retainer pay without performing active drill. 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that the entire amount will 
be devoted to the payment of men who have separated them- 
selves from the service and have gone back to private life, both 
officers and men; that there will be a large number of persons 
who were officers in the Navy who have separated themselves 
from the Navy and gone into private life, and who will get two 
months’ base pay every year as long as they live if this pro- 
vision should be continued in subsequent bills, and that it would 
give two months’ pay without any service whatever to a large 
number of persons who have gone into private life, who had 
been in the Navy 15 years to 20 years and between those two 
periods. So that it amounts to a pension to both officers and 
men who haye left the Navy and have gone out into private life. 
I think that upon examination the Senator will find it is true 
that this has been a method of pensioning officers and men 
who have left the Navy and gone into active private life. It 
is true that they are enrolled as members of the Naval Reserve 
or the Government regards them as appendages of the Navy, 
but they do nothing and they are not required to do anything 
except in the event of war; and in the case of war, for that 
matter, they could be called to the colors to aid their country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. To what class of men is the Senator 
referring? 

Mr. KING. I am referring to those covered by the appro- 
priation of $5,700,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Some of those are in the class which 
the Senator describes; that is, although this is the third time 
I have stated it, those, in the one instance, who have served 
15 years and those, in the other instance, who have served 20 
are not required to take training. The others are required to 
take training. 


Mr. KING. I think the facts are that all who come under 


the appropriation to which I have referred have served 15 years 
or more. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Utah is mistaken 
about that. 
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Mr. KING. I think the Senator from Washington is in error. 
I think that the appropriation of $5,700,000 is provided for the 
purpose of paying a pension to persons, and in order not to call 
it a “pension” this adroit method has been employed. It is 
for the purpose of giving to a large number of officers who 
have gone into private life two months’ pay and to give to indi- 
viduals who have left the Navy and gone into private life two 
months’ pay, although in neither instance are they rendering 
any service whatever to their country. That is my information. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator’s information is not cor- 
rect, The facts are as contained in the statement which I 
took the trouble to read into the Rxconb and which I have 
repeated several times since. There is, however, a further 
observation which I should like to make in regard to the 
matter. Whatever the merits of the case may be, the Govern- 
ment is obligated under the law to make these payments. If 
the law is unjust or unwise, then the Senator from Utah or 
anybody else who thinks so ought to take steps to have It 
amended or repealed. Certainly the Government does not want 
to be in the position of refusing to pay the obligations which 
it assumed to the men who are entitled to payment under a 
law which has been enacted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that does not answer the situa- 
tion at all, A provision is found in this bill to appropriate 
$5,700,000 for the coming year to a class of individuals who, 
according to my information, render no service whatever to the 
country. The fact of the matter is that when the war was over 
we had too many officers and too many men, and the Navy 
Department wanted to make provision for a large number of 
those persons whom it could not retain in the service; that is 
my information; and this plan was devised to give a pension 
to those who had been in the service for 15 years or 20 years, 
increasing the amount according to service, and provision has 
been made in several appropriation bills since to give to them 
what I have denominated as a pension. though they have 
returned to private life and are doing nothing whatever in a 
naval sense for the country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not want to pro- 
tract the discussion; but I will say that if we were here con- 
sidering the enactment of a law on that subject as to some of 
the classes in large part I would agree with the Senator; in 
other words, I think that the payments are overliberal. I 
vigorously opposed the enactment of the law, but it was fought 
out very intensely; my views did not prevail, and it is the law. 
So the only thing the Government can do is to appropriate the 
money to make the payments. However, only « small portion 
of these men are subject to that observation. The Senator 
makes the mistake of generalizing as to the entire Naval Re- 
serve, mixing up the different classes and assuming that they 
are all subject to the charge which he has just made of re- 
ceiving pay without rendering any service, which is not the 
case, 

Mr. KING. I do not mix them up. Those who are embraced 
within the first appropriation found on page 13, unless those 
who will be paid out of the $1,000,000 which has been added 
may be excepted, will be required to do certain drill work and 
give 15 days’ service during the year upon the sea; but my 
contention is that as to the last appropriation of $5,700,000 
nothing is required to be done either by the officers or the men 
in order to avail themselves of the very liberal appropriation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Why does the Senator keep on repeat- 
ing that statement? He says that that is the case, and I say 
it is not the case. Both of our statements will have to be sub- 
ject to anybody’s correction who has any better information. 

Mr. KING. Uudoubtedly. The Senator is entitled to his 
views and has received certain information, and I am entitled 
to my views based upon information which I have received, 
and I assert again that the information which I have received 
justifies the statement that substantially all of the $5,700,000 
appropriation will be applied as a sort of pension to officers 
and men neither of whom will be required, in order to draw 
the pension, to render any service whatever, except in the event 
of war, in which case they would then take the status that 
would be occupied by the officers and men of the Navy who 
were admittedly within the service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, there are a few com- 
mittee amendments which it is desired to offer for the purpose 
of clarifying the language of the bill. The amendments have 
been suggested by the Comptroller General. On page 3, line 15, 
after the word “mileage,” I move to insert the words “and 
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actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence as authorized by law.” 

Mr. KING. Will that amendment change the amount of the 
appropriation, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It will not; it will merely clarify the 
language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On page 8, beginning in line 16, I move 
to strike out the words “in the United States, and for actual 
personal expenses of officers of the Navy and Naval Reserve 
Foree while traveling abroad under orders.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
any of the appropriations in this bill may be expended for 
transporting officers or supplies of the Navy on foreign vessels? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I presume where it is necessary to use 
foreign vessels for transporting supplies, that is done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the question because the Senator 
will recall that we had the matter under discussion a few days 
ago in connection with the ship subsidy bill, when it was dis- 
closed that a very large sum was annually paid out by the 
Government to cover the traveling expenses of officers and em- 
ployees of the Government on foreign vessels. In the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Diplomatic and Consular Service an 
amendment was added providing that no part of the appropria- 
tions in the bill should be paid for the traveling expenses on 
foreign vessels of officers and agents of the department. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I may say to the Senator that in al- 
most every case naval vessels are used for the transportation 
of naval supplies and for the transportation of naval officers 
and men. The travel pay in the provision now under discus- 
sion is for travel on land and not on the sea. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not been able to ascertain just 
where an amendment should be inserted limiting the appropria- 
tion for travel pay to transportation on American vessels. If 
I knew where such an amendment should be placed, I certainly 
would offer it. I understand that there is very little travel 
by officers or men of the Navy on foreign ships, but no naval 
officers ought to be allowed to travel at Government expense 
on other than American ships. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In case an American ship is available, 
of course that is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington on 
behalf of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On page 10, line 19, I move to strike 
out the word “ enrolled.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Does that change the status of anyone? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; it does not. It merely makes the 
provision comply with existing law. I may repeat that all the 
amendments I am now offering are being offered on the initia- 
tive of the Comptroller General, who ultimately passes upon 
the effect of the language, and they are designed to meet his 
judgment as to making the provisions of the bill accord with 
_ existing law. i 

Mr. President, on page 29, line 7, after the word “pay,” I 
move to insert the words “and allowances.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. What will that amendment involve? Will 
it not be equivalent to additional compensation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It does not change the amount at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It might change the amount considerably. 
The Senator will notice that the entire appropriation contained 
on lines 11 and 12 may be used for any purpose under the par- 
ticular heading, and therefore the words proposed to be added 
might involve considerable additional pay and a considerable 
additional cost. All I want to know is what we are doing, so 
that we may vote intelligently. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certain allowances for quarters have 
been granted to members of the Naval Reserve Force of class 
1 under the Army and Navy and other commissioned officers’ 
pay bill which passed Congress a short time ago. The amend- 
ment is to make the pending bill comply with the terms of 
that law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On page 82, line 23, after the word 
“ each,” I move to insert the words “and for uniform gratuity 
to enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force,” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, before that amendment is acted 
upon I inquire whether its object is to extend the benefits of 
the act to other individuals or persons than those contemplated 
in the provisions now found in the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; the contrary is the case. The 
amendment is offered in order to make the provisions of the 
bill comply with the terms of the existing law. 


Mr. KING. Is it designed to confine it to the terms of the 
provision itself now in the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. To correct an obvious clerical error I 
move, on page 46, line 18, after the word “ active,” to insert the 
word “list.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On page 46, line 19, after the word: 
“pay,” I move to insert the words“ including uniform gratuity 
as authorized by law.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This is the last amendment I have to 
offer, Mr. President: On page 47, line 23, after the word 
“ mileage,” I move to insert the following: 
and actual and neces: x e 
5 3 expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have not an amendment 
prepared, but I want to suggest to the acting chairman of the 
committee that right after the figures “$125,000” there should 
be a proviso that this appropriation is made for travel pay for 
officers when traveling abroad on American ships only, unless a 
certificate is furnished by the Secretary of the Navy showing 
that the use of another ship is necessary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. This is only land travel. There is no 
mileage allowance for travel at sea. Marine officers always 
travel on naval vessels or else on Army transports. I am in 
entire sympathy with the Senator’s object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course this appropriation would cover 
travel for officers anywhere. My information is that naval of- 
ficers sent to any part of the world as observers usually select 
foreign vessels on which to travel; and it seems to me that the 
American Government ought to insist that its officers, no matter 
what department they are in, should travel on American vessels 
wherever they can be had. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I agree with the Senator; but the effect 
of any such amendment would be to change existing law, and it 
would not be germane or appropriate at this point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; a limitation on an appropriation 
is always in order. It would not change existing law at all; 
There is no existing law requiring naval officers, or officers of 
any other department, to travel on foreign vessels. We just got 
into the habit, and we are spending very large sums of money 
for the purpose. The report presented here the other day 
showed that our officers uniformly selected vessels of other na- 
tions on which to travel abroad; and it seems to me that that 
would be the appropriate place to insert the amendment, right 
after the figures “$125,000.” If the Senator will just let that 
pass for a moment, if he has anything else, I will prepare an 
amendment which I will offer. ‘ 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is nothing more that I know of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment: a 

On line 24, page 47, strike out the period after “$125,000” 
and insert a colon and the following: 

Provided, That_no part of this appropriation shall be expended as 
travel pay for officers traveling abroad on -forei vessels, unless the 
necessity for such travel is duly certified by the retary of the Navy. 

I hope the Senator will not object to that amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that this applies simply to the Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to have it apply not only to 
the Marine Corps but to the entire Navy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, while I think what the 
Senator proposes is the law now and I do not think it is neces- 
sary at all—of course, there is no travel allowed, certainly os- 
tensibly at least, that is not necessary and approved by the de- 
partment—in order to dispose of the matter, I will accept per- 
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sonally, as far as I am concerned, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER NEW YEAR'S DAY. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Wednesday next at 
12 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

THE RULES OF THE SENATE, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to state 
that some time during the morning hour on Wednesday I shall 
ask unanimous consent to call up and have passed the resolu- 
tion that is on the table, that I introduced, providing for a spe- 
cial committee to investigate and report upon a revision of the 
Rules of the Senate. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask that House bill 12817, the unfin- 
ished business, may be laid before the Senate. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 8 o'clock 
and 42 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, adjourned until Wednesday, January 3, 1923, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 30 
(legislative day of December 27), 1922. 
UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGES. 


Unirep STATES ATTORNEY. 

John S. Coke, of Oregon, to be United States attorney, dis- 

trict of Oregon, vice Lester W. Humphreys, resigned. 
UNITED States Coast GUARD, 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Wilfred N. Derby, to be a lieutenant 
in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from 
September 1, 1922, in place of Lieut. Hiram R. Searles, pro- 
moted, This officer has passed the examination required by 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy, 
MARINE CORPS. 

Capt. Henry M. Butler to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 4th day of June, 1920. 

The following-named noncommissioned officers in the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, for a pro- 
bationary period of two years, from the 23d day of December, 
1922: 

Corpl. Evans F. Carlson. 

Q. M. Sergt. Clifton L. Marshall. 

Corpl. Gregon A. Williams. 

POSTMASTERS. 
ALASKA. 


Martin J. Martin to be postmaster at Nenana, Alaska, in 
place of Laura Williams, resigned. 


law. 


ARIZONA 


Lannes L. Ferrall to be postmaster at Grand Canyon, Ariz., 
“in place of L. L. Ferrall, resigned. 


Warren F. Day to be postmaster at Prescott, Ariz., in place 
of vied Herndon. Iucumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922, s 


ARKANSAS, 


Leon E. Tennyson to be postmaster at Arkadelphia, Ark., in 
place of S. R. Carpenter. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 23, 1922. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Mabel A. Head to be postmaster at Garden Grove, Calif., in 
place of F. O. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
ac ve 5, 1922. 

illiam Vaughn to be postmaster at Oilfields, Calif., in place 
of William Gilford, resigned. f 

Harlan J. Woodward to be postmaster at Ramona, Calif., in 
place of H. J. Woodward. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 21, 1922. 

COLORADO, 


Earl E. Ewing to be postmaster at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
in place of O. W. Ward. Incumbent's commi sion expired 
September 5, 1922. j 

Wiliam D. Asbury to be postmaster at Montrose, Colo., in 
place of A. F. Reeves. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Ira R. Wood to be postmaster at Ramah, Colo., in place of 
R. C. Dazey. Office became third class April 1, 1921. 


FLORIDA, 


Benjamin F. Hargis to be postmaster at Umatilla, Florida, in 
paoe of F. H. Price. Incumbent’s commission expired April 6, 
GEORGIA, 


William A. Sheats to be postmaster at Monroe, Georgia, in 
place of W. A. Sheats. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 28, 1922. 

Louise F. Hays to be postmaster at Montezuma, Ga., in place 
of J. T. Stilwell. Incumbent's commission expired September 
28, 1922. 

IDAHO. 


Louis W. Thrailkill to be postmaster at Boise, Idaho, in place 
of P. M. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 


Guy I. Towle to be postmaster at Jerome, Idaho, in place of 
1 Jaycox. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 


ILLINOIS. 


James H. Truesdale to be postmaster at Bunker Hill, III., in 
place of M. M. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

John J. Stowe to be postmaster at Girard, III., in place ot 
F. B. Bock, Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 1922, 

Burr H. Swan to be postmaster at Pittsfield, III., in place of 
W. C. Bush, jr., removed. 


INDIANA, 


Herman E. Goodwin to be postmaster at Clinton, Ind., in place 
of J. R. Paine. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922, 

Harvey H. Galloway to be postmaster at Cromwell, Ind., in 
place of R. E. Maggert, resigned. 

Charlie W. Elliott to be postmaster at Middlebury, Ind., in 
place of W. H. Shultz. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

KANSAS. 


David W. Naill to be postmaster at Herington, Kans., in 
place of Lee Bledsoe, resigned. 


LOUISIANA, 


Herman M. Foster to be postmaster at Cedar Grove, La., in 
place of J. C. Umbarger, resigned. 

Alexander E. Harding to be postmaster at Slidell, La., in 
place of P. J. Gardere, removed. 

Louis Hebert to be postmaster at White Castle, La., in place 
of Louis Hebert. Incumbent’s commission expired September 


5, 1922. 
MARYLAND. 

George M. Evans to be postmaster at Elkton, Md., in place 
of O. G. Giles. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Jacob C. Hemmons to be postmaster at Ridgely, Md., in place 
of R. E. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Hobart B. Noll to be postmaster at Woodstock, Md., in place 
of Margarete Harrington. Office became third class January 1, 
1921, 


1922. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


William Stockwell to be postmaster at Maynard, Mass., in 
place of A. J. Coughlin, deceased. 

Merton Z. Woodward to be postmaster at Shelburne Falls, 
Mass., in place of M. Z. Woodward. Incumbent’s commission 
expired October 1, 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 

Adam B. Greenawalt to be postmaster at Cassopolis, Mich., in 
place of G. H. Kimmerle. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

George W. Weaver to be postmaster at Charlevoix, Mich., in 
place of T. G. Finucan. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1922. 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Thomas C. Kite to be postmaster at Weir, Miss., in place of 


T. H. Tabor, deceased. 
MISSOURI, 

William E. Hodgin to be postmaster at Maitland, Mo., in 
place of Lafayette Dawson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Frank A. Stiles to be postmaster at Rockport, Mo., in place 
8 ae B. Bertram. Incumbent's commission expired September 

„ 1922, 
MONTANA. 


Robert H. Michaels to be postmaster at Miles City, Mont., in 
place of Thomas Gibb. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 

tember 13, 1922. 
; NEW YORK. 

John R. Baldwin to be postmaster at Livingston Manor, N. X., 
in place of W. J. White. Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 15, 1922. 

Franklin H. Sheldan to be postmaster at Middleport, N. Y., in 
place of T. P. Hammond, resigned, 

Harry T. Nowlan to be postmaster at Newark Valley, N. Y., 
in place of A. H. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 19, 1922. 

Jolin M. Gray to be postmaster at North Rose, N. Y., in place 
2 8 A. Skutt. Incumbent's commission expired September 28, 
1922. : 

Harry Pottenburgh to be postmaster at Rhinebeck, N. Y., in 
place of L. V. Vredenburgh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 21, 1922. 

Fred Hahn to be postmaster at Tonawanda, N. Y., in place of 
a Dougherty. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1 x 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
J. Dexter Pierce to be postmaster at- Larimore, N. Dak., in 
place of Thomas Regan. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

David L. Rourke to be postmaster at Osnabrock, N. Dak., in 
-place of W. J. Storie, resigned. 


OHIO. 


William ©. Parks to be postmaster at Cadiz, Ohio, in place of 
5 Francis. Incumbent's commission expired September 19, 
1922. 

Warren E. Smiley to be postmaster at Cardington, Ohio, in 
place of H. N. Steger. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 19, 1922. 

Howard B. Kurtz to be postmaster at Conneaut, Ohio, in place 
of R. J. Baxter. Incumbent’s commission expired September 19, 


Roy Heap to be postmaster at St. Marys, Ohio, in place of 
©. L. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired September 19, 
1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Harry M. Bowman to be postmaster at Annville, Pa., in place 
of H. M. Bowman. Incumbent's commission expired September 
18, 1922. 

Ben G. Swick to be postmaster at Ellwood City, Pa, in place 
of B. N. DeFrance, removed. 

Ira B. Jones to be postmaster at Minersville, Pa., in place of 
Frank Snyder. Incumbent’s commission expired September 26, 
1922. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Solomon Hoy to be postmaster at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., in 
lace of Patrick Holland. Incumbent's commission expired 
88 11, 1922. 
TENNESSEE. 
Frances S. Pickering to be postmaster at Carthage, Tenn., 
in place of F. P. McGinness, resigned. 
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TEXAS. 


Emma L. Willke to be postmaster at Boerne, Tex., in place 
of E. L. Willke. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Jehn A. Weyand to be postmaster at Carmine, Tex., in place 
of J. A. Weyand. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

Oscar O. Ashenhust to be postmaster at Lorena, Tex., in 
place of W. R. McAdams. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Robert H. Rhodes to be postmaster at Waelder, Tex., in place 
2 ae Foster. Incumbent's commission expired September 

1 
UTAH. 

George M. Jones to be postmaster at Richfield, Utah, in place 
of W. W. Morrison. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Curtis K. Stem to be postmaster at Weirton, W. Va., in place 
of W. S. Bambrick. Incumbent’s commission expired July 25, 
1920. 


WISCONSIN. 

William W. Winchester to be postmaster at Amery, Wis., in 
place of H. J. Kinne. Inecumbent’s commission expired 
tember 5, 1922. ; 


CONFIRMATIONS. 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate December 30 
(legislative day of December 27), 1922. 
PosTMASTERS, 

CONNECTICUT. 


William J. Reel, Canaan. 
Carrie A. Bush, Watertown. 


FLORIDA, 


William. A. Parker, Carbur. 
Edgar D. Hogan, Loughman. 
Harold J. Engel, New Valparaiso, 
Maxfield Sellers, White Springs. 


INDIANA. 


Willard G. Minard, Bourbon. 
Lester L. Wildman, Dupont. 
Phineas O. Small, Laporte. 
Odin R. Smith, Martinsville. 
James S. Wright, Vevay. 
IOWA. 

Wiliam G. Wood, Albia. 
Elmer G. Warrington, Keota. 


Raymond S. Blair, Parkersburg, 
Gabriel L. Archer, St. Charles. 


KENTUCKY. 
Robert B. Beadles, Fulton. 
Lewis A. McCoy, Owingsville. 
William E. Jones, Princeton. 

OHIO. 
Alonzo Keeton, Excello. 
Albert W. Griswold, Georgetown. 
Jesse L. Bales, Jackson. 
Henry H. Harvey, Kenton. 
James Azallion, Laferty. 
Hosea M. Thompson, Ostrander. 
Gurth W. Repp, Pioneer. 
Mayme Pemberton, Roseville. 
Elsie M. Smith, Sharonville. 
Duane G. Keener, West Salem. 
UTAH, 

Lydia R. Shaw, Huntington. 

VIRGINTA, 
John N. Coffman, Edinburg. 
William S. Sparrow, Onley. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Edward J. Jenkins, Manbar: 
Joseph P. Dawson, Widen. 

WYOMING. 
Percy G. Matthews, Evanston: 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY ,„Decamber 30, 1922. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, Almighty God, in the name of Him whose 
holy hand touched the foreheads_of little children, the shadow 
of whose presence was a blessing to the outcasts and who is 
ever seeking to enfold in His teaching the sympathies of all men. 
Lingering with us is the mercy of Thy holy providence. We 
are grateful that no lasting calamity has befallen our national 
household. Ove“ us has been the banner of divine care, and 
around about us have been the arms that never fall. Blessed 
Lord, as the volume of the old year is closing, mellow the 
thoughts of error and failure. O, may all embittering memories 
die as the door closes. Enable us to expel from our lives all 
sordid aims and carry forth into the future the sweetest hopes 
and the best ambitions. Let the sound of war and strife soon 
die out of the world’s sky. Give us vision to see the best strug- 
gling through the worst and may we move forward with a great 
faith that God is more than equal to any crisis. Lead us on— 
up the hills of time, and in some hour of triumph we shall see 
the mists lifted, the clouds rolled away, and behold the full 
glory of our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1923. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois presents a 
privileged report from the Committee on Appropriations on a 
bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1923, and prior fiscal years, and to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the scal year 1923, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. BLANTON, If no one else does, I reserve all points of 
order. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas reserves all 
points of order. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered printed. 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr, GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries may sit during the sessions of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries may sit during the sessions of the House. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, pending consideration of the agri- 
cultural bill the question was asked me by Mr. SNELL, of New 
York, relative to the appropriations by the States and munici- 
palities for the control and eradication of rodents and for the 
extermination of predatory animals. I have that statement, 
and I ask unanimous consent to insert it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks for the purpose indicated, 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The statement is as follows: 


UnitTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
Washington, D. O., December 29, 1922. 
Hon. Jonx E. RAKER, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. Raker: Replying to your letter of December 26 in regard 
to cooperative funds, and agreeable to telephone conversation on the sub- 
there is inclosed a statement showing the cooperative funds con- 
each State in which we are working as well as the sources 
from which the funds are derived. 

This statement covers the funds for the control and eradication of 
rodents and for the extermination of predatory animals. The amounts 
shown under the column “ State“ indicate that those sums are specifi- 
cally appropriated; under “ Counties,” that counties within the State 
contribute that amount; and under Other sources,” amounts from indi- 
viduals. live-stock and other organizations. 

If additional information is needed in regard to our work, please do 
not hesitate to call upon us. 

Very truly yours, W. C. HENDERSON, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 


Preliminary report on cooperative funds available for expenditure for rodent and predatory animal work for the fiscal year 1923. 
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San FRANCISCO, CALIF., December 29, 1922. 
. Joun E. Raker, 
ae House Office Building, Washington: 

Have heard congressional subcommittee Agricultural appropriations 
not tecommending any increase precerery animal control work in Cali- 
fornia, ‘Two-thirds land in California under supervision Federal Gov- 
ernment national parks. Forests where coyotes breed, predatory ani- 
mals driving many sheepmen out of business. Must have relief. Ur 

ou make fight imm wef to increase appropriation. California 
Farm Bureau, cattlemen, and woolgrowers united in asking increase In 


appropriation, 
porog CALIFORNIA WOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
POST OFFICE APPROPBIATION BILL. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 13593, and 
pending that motion I ask unanimous consent that general de- 


Rodent work. 


Counties. Other sources. 
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bate—how much time does the gentleman from Colorado desire? 
We have very few requests on this side. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I have had requests at the pres- 
ent time for 75 minutes. I would like to have about an hour 
and a half if I can. 


Mr. SLEMP. I am wondering if the gentleman can not get 
along with an hour. We can do our work on this side in that 
time, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado” Possibly the gentleman can give 
some time on that side. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it the intention of the gentleman to pass 
the bill to-day, if possible? 

Mr. SLEMP. If possible up to the final vote. 

Mr. DOWELL. It certainly can not be possible If there is 
two hours taken in general debate. 
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Mr. SLEMP. We will have an hour on a side; that is about 
as little as possible. This is a large bill. 

Mr. DOWELL, The length of time in general debate will con- 
trol the question of whether the bill is completed to-day, and 
if two hours of time in general debate is taken up I doubt if it 


can. = 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. We will try to get along with an 
hour if the gentleman will be liberal under the five-minute rule, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it is possible I might want 20 minutes under general debate, and 
the gentleman from Colorado says he is unable to provide only 
about. 10 minutes. 

Mr. SLEMP. I think I can give the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to two hours, one- 
half to be controlled by himself and one-half by the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Taytor]. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears none. 

The question is on the motion of the gentleman to go into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 13593, the Post Office appropriation bill, 
with Mr. GnaHAx of Illinois in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 13598, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. the Post Office De- 
. ... G0) 109K, ana for ethan 
purposes. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, the Post Office appropriation 
bill is the largest bill presented to Congress. This year it car- 
ries an appropriation of over $584,000,000, an inerease of 
$20,000,000 plus over the appropriation for 1923. This in- 
crease would be a little less than 4 per cent. It is estimated, 
however, that the inerease in postal reeeipts of 1924 over 1923 
would be about 9 per cent. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I noticed some days ago in the press that 
General Dawes, formerly Budget Director, made certain state- 
ments about the Post Office management in that department. 

He stated in substance that the Post Office Department did 

not know what a balance sheet was, and he went on to state 

that in the fiscal year 1920-21 the deficit of the Post Office De- 
partment was $157,000,000, and in the fiseal year 1921-22 it 
was $60,000,000. Speaking for myself, I know I have never 
heard on the floor of the House, here or elsewhere, that there 
has been any such deficit in the Post Office Department as 
$157,000,000. I am sure the gentleman from Virginia knows 
about the Post Office Department, and if General Dawes makes 
a correct statement the country ought to know it, and if he 
dees not make a correct statement the House and the country 
ought to know that. 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say in response to the statement of the 
gentleman from Arkansas that in the reclassification act of 
1920 Congress added a considerable sum of money to the ex- 
penses of the Post Office Department. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rendered its decision giving higher rates 
to the railroads, and $157,000,000 was the deficit for that par- 
ticular year. Of that it is estimated that about $76,000,000 
was due to the acts of Congress so passed, and were for pre- 
vious years to the year in which the deficit was referred to, 
leaving about $80,000,000 net deficit between the postal ex- 

ndifures and the postal receipts. The following year the 

‘ost Office Department ran its business without any increase 
in expense at all, but the receipts went up $20,000,000, and 
therefore the deficit for the succeeding year was $60,000,000. 
That was for the last fiscal year, ending June 80, 1922. This 
fiscal year the department is running almost on the same basis 
as last year, and the increase in receipts over expenditures 
ought to allow a further cut of $30,000,000 in the operation of 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. eg Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 
Mr. GARNER. The gentleman makes a rather peculiar 
statement. I do not understand it exactly, He says that there 


was a $157,000,000 deficit in 1920-21, but that in reality there 
was only $80,000,000 actual deficit. Now, he says in the next 
year the Post Office Department was running without any addi- 
tional expense and cut down $20,000,000. Does he mean that 
there was a $137,000,000 deficit? 

Mr. SLEMP. I was explaining that that has all been ab- 
sorbed, and the $70,000,000 and odd referred to was covered by 
the acts of Congress that I referred to. 

Now, going on with the statement, the deficit of last year, 
ending June 80, 1922, was $60,000,000. It is expected that 
this year the receipts will have grown so that the deficit will, 
perhaps, be only $30,000,000 or $31,000,000, and that next year 
they ought, perhaps, to break even. 

That is the record of the Post Office Department. Now, as to 
the balance sheet that the gentleman from Arkansas referred 


to 

Mr. OLDFIELD. One more question, if the gentleman will 
permit. Does the gentleman agree with Mr. Dawes that there 
was an actual deficit? 

Mr. SLEMP. Those were the statements of the Postmaster 
General in the annual report in “each succeeding year, and those 
have been published for several months and years back. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. What about the criticism of General Dawes 
in regard to the bookkeeping of the Post Office ent? 

Mr. SLEMP. Well, I will say in regard to that that I have 
not found the statement myself, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment does not seem to be able to find the statement to which 
the gentleman refers; but there has been a general overhauling 
of the accounting system of the Post Office Department. A 
good deal of the work is being done in the various States. Some 
of it is being done here, and a lot of it has been transferred to 
the General Comptroller's office with very much better, up-to- 
date results. It is not quite possible to gather a monthly bal- 
ance sheet. It is very nearly possible to gather a quarterly 
balance sheet. ; 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Did General Dawes when he was Director 
of the Budget advise the committee or the Post Office Depart- 
ment, to the gentleman’s knowledge, as to how the books should 
be kept and how the balance sheet should be prepared? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say that the Director of the Budget 
at that time did not appear before the committee that framed 
the Post Office appropriation bill last year; neither did he 
come before the committee this year; and, so far as I know, 
the director last year had very little to do with working up the 
details of the Post Office appropriation bill. It was under- 
stood that the gentleman was here rather representing both 
the Post Office Department and the Budget and the Otis Ele 
vator Co.; but he did not spend a great deal of time in the 
Post Office Department, however, and after the committee got 
through its investigation the committee recommended a cut of 
$27,000,000 in the recommendations of the Budget last year 
for the Post Office Department. That was increased a little in 
the Senate. As a result it is proposed to run the department on 
about $15,000,000 less than the Budget estimate. 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say this, that the deficiency in the 
appropriation bill for 1922 indicates $62,000,000. The first 
quarter—and that is the quarter to which General Dawes re- 
ferred—indicated $16,000,000; and that would not be more 
than the quarterly proportion of the $62,000,000 if it were dis- 
tributed for the full year, so that there was nothing irregular 
about it. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Then it seems that General Dawes was 
substantially correct in his statement? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no question about there being a 
$16,000,000 deficit for the first quarter. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. It seems to me that the department might. 
take General Dawes’s advice about the bookkeeping, and go on 
and straighten this thing out, so that there would be no criti- 
cism about it. 

Mr. MADDEN.. Under the Budget law, I will say to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, all the bookkeeping of the Post 
Office Department, except the mere departmental audit, has 
been transferred to the General Accounting Office. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it anticipated that there will con- 
tinue to be a quarterly deficit during the next fiscal year of 
anything approximating $62,000,000? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is estimated that the present fiscal year 
will show $31,000,000 instead of $62,000,000, and in the next 
fiscal year it is expected they will come out even, or have a 
million dollars surplus. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP, Yes. 
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Mr. LAYTON. If I understand the gentleman’s statement, 
it means about this, that Congress itself is responsible for this 
increase? 
: Mr. SLEMP. Yes, It is expected, however, that the in- 

crease for 1924 over 1923 will be about 9 per cent. If this hope 
be realized, there would be a net clear gain or profit in 
the operation of the Postal Service of about 5 per cent, which 
applied to $533,000,000, the postal revenues of 1923, would 
amount to approximately $25,000,000. As the difference be- 
tween receipts and expenditures for 1923 is estimated to be 
only $31,000,000, this gain of $25,000,000 if realized would en- 
able the department almost to run on a self-sustaining basis in 
1924. This has been one of the great objects of the Post Office 
Department officials, the other being to give good and con- 
stantly better service. It can positively be said that these two 
ends are being accomplished by the present Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his able assistants. 

I doubt if any department of the Government at any time 
has been served by the same efficiency and devotion to the 
work as is now the case with the present Post Office Depart- 
ment. How fortunate they are to have men as assistants who 
can command higher salaries elsewhere and who only occupy 
their present positions through pure love of service. The first 
assistant, formerly executive of a great Commonwealth, an 
eminent lawyer, finds himself engrossed with the details of a 
great department and unselfishly and devotedly gives his time 
practically free to the Government. The fine showing of the 
department is due to the extraordinary activity and cooperation 
of the officials, and they are entitled to the thanks of Congress 
and the country. 

The actual accomplishment of the department officials is 
shown not only by better service but by the constantly diminish- 
ing deficit. A deficit of $81,000,000 in 1921, $61,000,000 in 
1922, $30,000,000 in 1923, and break even in 1924, would 
be an accomplishment unparalleled in the history of the 
Postal Service, and yet there is every probability that this will 
be realized. In this connection, permit me to say that the 
amount recommended to be appropriated this year provides for 
every activity of the Postal Service and for every employee 
now connected with it. It provides for inereases in the clerks’ 
force, in the clerks’ auxiliary force, in the letter-carrier force, 
in the substitute letter-carrier force, in the Rural Free Delivery 
Service, in the railway mail pay and ser ice, in the increasing 
foreign maii, all to meet the remarkable growth in the postal 
business. 

An estimate by months, increase of 1928 over 1922: 


Per cent. 


WOLF. OTADA) i oe inet pete T—— a 
August (increase) 
September 


Total (gain) : 

December, probably $20,000 for 50 largest offices. 

Thirteen and fifty-nine one-hundredths per cent increase for 
these 50 offices. It is hoped that this large increase in business 
will be absorbed this fiscal year without any increase in appro- 
priation of 1923 over 1922, and the future increase in business 
in 1924 of 9 per cent to be taken care of by an increase of 4 
per cent in expenditures. It is impossible for me to describe 
the activities of the Post Office Department, nor the marvelous 
field of its operation. It enters every home, is related to every 
activity, and is the greatest contributor to education and 
advancing civilization. 

In the bill there are only 82 items, 64 of which are unchanged 
from the estimate, 17 of which are reduced, and 1 alone in- 
creased. Total reduction is $5,552,000, and this is less than 
1 per cent. The committee therefore agrees with the depart- 
ment, more than 99 per cent out of a possible 100 per cent. 
The small cuts made are the free judgment of the subcommittee 
in charge of the bill after careful reflection and extensive 
hearings. f 

Now, in regard to the bill itself, I should like to say to the 
committee that the Post Office Department here in Washington 
under the Postmaster General is proposed to be run next year 
on $60,000 less than this year, and in addition to that to absorb 
the payment of the salary of the solicitor, formerly paid by the 
Department of Justice. 

There is no change recommended in the First, Second, or 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General's offices. The Postal Sav- 
ings is transferred from the Postmaster General to the Third 
Assistant. There is a very slight increase in the department 
service, of $7,000, due to the increased price of coal. Outside 
of that, there is no change in the department. 

In regard to the field service, the First Assistant asked for an 
increase of $14,000,000 and the committee have recommended 


an increase of $11,000,000, au increase in his appropriation of 


about 4 per cent. The reductions recommended were in clerk 
hire and in rent of buildings largely and a slight reduction 
cutting down the overtime of letter carriers, but still leaving a 
very substantial increase in the amount carried over this year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. With reference to the rent of buildings, 
does the committee actually believe it is possible to reduce the 
rental of buildings at this time? ‘ 

Mr, SLEMP. There is no provision for a reduction in the 
rent of buildings. The appropriation carried this year is $11,- 
750,000, and that will rent all the buildings in the country that 
we used for post-office purposes throughout this fiseal year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I understood the gentleman to say that 
there was a reduction. 

Mr. SLEMP. A reduction from the estimates but-an increase 
over fhe amount carried this year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, What is the increase? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is one million two hundred thousand and 
some odd dollars, an increase of more than 10 per cent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Many of the leases that are expiring are 
10-year leases? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Of course, you can not begin to renew 
the leases for the same rental now. 

Mr. SLEMP. There are 510 of these leases expiring next 
year, and it is estimated that renewal contracts can be had at 
100 per cent increase. That is the testimony of the Post Office 
Department, that they will need that increase, and that is what 
we are providing for. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. One further question, with reference to 
carriers. In Chicago, in the thickly settled territory, in resi- 
dence and business districts, deliveries have been reduced to 
two a day. When I was home last fall I had to leave my home 
at 8.10 in the morning to get a train down town, and up to 
that moment there was no delivery of mail, I never got any 
mail until I got home at night. The department heads said 
that was because of lack of appropriations; that they were 
compelled to reduce deliveries in populous cities to two a day. 

Mr. SLEMP, I will say to the gentleman, so far as that is 
concerned, that there are 462 vacancies now in carriers’ posi- 
tions already appropriated for by Congress, which the depart- 
ment could use if it desired this fiscal year, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Four hundred and sixty-two carriers 
will not go very far. 

Mr. SLEMP. I know; but they have not used them up to 
date, and we are providing next year for everyone that the 
Post Office Department requests. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. For every carrier requested by the de- 
partment? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield to me for a minute 


there? 
Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 
Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to my colleague [Mr. Curnp- 


BLOM] that we provided in the bill for the current fiscal year 
for an increase of 1,400 carriers. Four hundred and eighty-two 
of those have not been appointed. We are providing for 1,400 
additional carriers for the coming fiscal year, which, added to 
the 482, would make 1,882 more than are employed at present, 
so it is not the fault of the appropriation if there are not 
carriers enough. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There must be some fault, then, in the 
distribution of the carriers. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. SLEMP. That is the fact as far as the appropriation is 
concerned. ` 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes, f 

Mr. DENISON, The gentleman made some statement about 
the amount appropriated for clerk hire, and I understood him to 
say that the committee had reduced the amount. 

Mr. SLEMP. We made a reduction from the estimates. 

Mr. DENISON. A reduction from the amount estimated for 
clerk hire? X 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Upon what theory is it supposed that we 
can get along now with less clerk hire than heretofore? 

Mr. SLEMP. We do not. 

Mr. DENISON. That is what I want to inquire about. 
Mr. SLEMP. The appropriation last year was about 
$101,000,000, That did not seem to be quite enough, and per- 
haps there will be a deficit in that this year. The department 
asked for $108,000,000, an increase of about $7,000,000 over this 
year’s appropriation, and the committee recommended $750,000 
less than the estimate. That is to say, the committee recom- 
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mended one hundred and seven million and some odd thousands 
of dollars, an increase over this year’s appropriation of a little 
over 6 per cent. 

I will say to the gentleman that the Treasury Department 
called on the Post Office Department for clerks for the purpose 
of handling war savings stamps and Treasury certificates, 
causing an expense of about $2,000,000, and that work will be 
largely relieved after January 1. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me state to my colleague [Mr. DENISON] 
that for the current fiscal year we provided for an increase of 
2,600 clerks and they have appointed only 1,310. We are pro- 
viding for 2,500 additional clerks for the coming year, which, 
added to the 1,290 who have not been appointed, will give 
8,800, so it is not our fault if they are not appointed. 

Mr, DENISON. The reason I asked the question is that in 
the district which I represent the greatest difficulty the Post 
Office Department has is in the inability to secure efficient 
clerks for the amount allowed. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is talking about third-class 
post offices now? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; mainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. The law fixes the limit of compensation. 
The law says the Postmaster General is authorized to employ 
clerks at $600 or $900 or $1,200, One thousand two hundred 
dollars is the maximum. 

Mr. DENISON. But in an emergency they may allow an 
additional amount. They are limited in the allowance of that 
by the amounts appropriated. 

Mr. SLEMP. The committee allowed the full amount asked 
for for that. 

Mr. DENISON. I have one post office in which the post- 
master had to pay out every dollar of his salary for clerical 
help, and he had to go outside to make a living, and the in- 
spector came down and recommended his removal for not giv- 
ing his whole time to the office, 

Mr. SLEMP. We provide every dollar for the increase that 
was asked. The Second Assistant Postmaster General's office 
the service is left about the same. The Third Assistant's 
office—we have made a slight reduction from the estimate; 
and the Fourth Assistant's about the same, so that the bill as 
presented to the House carries $5,000,000 more than recom- 
mended by the Post Office Department. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Did I*understand the gentleman to say 
that there is an increase of about 4 per cent in the appropria- 
tion for clerks and carriers? 

Mr. SLEMP. More than that. The amount carried in the 
bill this year for clerks of the first and second class is $101,- 
000,000, and we are giving one hundred and seven million and 
some thousands of dollars, being an increase of about 6 per cent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There are increases in the number of 
carriers? 

Mr. SLEMP. We give all the carriers that they request. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What about the clerks? 

Mr. SLEMP. There is an increase of about 6 per cent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That amounts to 2,500 clerks? 

Mr. SLEMP, Yes. I will say to the gentleman that the 
department out of this year’s appropriation still has 1,290 
clerks, if they want to appoint them during the remainder of 
the year. They are managing to get the mail distributed and 
keeping the work up with the present force. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They never have been able to do that 
before. 

Mr. SLEMP. It has been done once, but there are many 
elements that enter into the cost so that no one can get the 
cost absolutely. The Post Office Department does a lot of work 
for the Treasury Department—about $2,000,000. They do the 
airplane work, about $2,000,000, and then we pay a subsidy to 
American vessels for carrying the mails, and all of that amounts 
to several million dollars a year that the accounting system 
might make it less, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to state that the new Republican 
postmaster for Sweetwater, Tex, Hon. M. B. Howard, patri- 
otically remained in his post office all day last Sunday and all 
day Monday—Christmas—in order that all the people there 
could be served, and he promptly delivered every package and 
every letter that came in due time for the Christmas festivities. 
Is there another Republican postmaster in the Union that has 
as good a record? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say that that was done right here 
in the city of Washington. 
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Mr. ROSENBLOOM. It was done everywhere where there 
Was a Republican postmaster. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I doubt that, but Mr. M. B. Howard is such 
a splendid gentleman, and has the confidence, esteem, and ap- 
preciation of all patrons of his office, that I think his selection 
tends to equalize many Republican mistakes. 

Mr. SLEMP. I thank the gentleman for the praise, but I 
would like to call attention to what happened in December, 

Mr, RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Last year there was a proposition that came 
up to reduce the appropriation for village delivery. I should 
like to know what this bill provides as to that item? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is the same in the bill this year that it 
was last year; it is not reduced. There are $196,000 available 
for the extension of that service, 

Mr. ROACH. No additional service has been Installed? 

Mr. SLEMP. Thirty-eight this year. I would like the com- 
mittee to hear an account of the remarkable service that we 
had during the month of December. The expenses of the Post 
Office Department, 1923, are not much greater than 1922, and 
the question has been whether the department could, without 
increasing the expenses, absorb the very large increase in 
business. I have telegrams here from many cities. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., handled 25 per cent more business. Seattle the 
Same. Chicago business Increase, 32 per cent; situation well 
in hand; mail moved. Denver, Colo., increase, 62 per cent. 
Omaha, 51 per cent. Richmond, Va., 40 per cent. Dayton, Ohio, 
15 per cent. Minneapolis, 44 per cent on outgoing mail and 20 
per cent on incoming mail. Kansas City, 21 per cent; no 
delay or congestion, Buffalo, 17 per cent increase. Toledo, 20 
to 25 per cent increase. Jacksonville, 11 per cent on outgoing 
mail and 40 per cent on mail received. Jersey City increase, 
30 per cent. Atlanta, 20 per cent. Springfield, Mass., 25 per 
cent; no congestion. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman state how late those tele- 
grams are? 

Mr, SLEMP. 
Christmas. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will permit, there was a state- 
ment given early in the spring that out of 38 cities there was 
an increase averaging a little less than 10 per cent. 

Mr. SLEMP. I just sald to the committee a few moments 
ago that the average increase for five months was about 12 per 
cent, and the expected increase materialized in December of 
20 per cent, and the average will be about 18 per cent. Of 
course, this is derived from 50 of the largest offices in the 
country and not from the third or fourth class offices. It is a 
fair barometer. 

Mr. FESS. I was about to say that that is as fair a ba- 
rometer as there could be. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD]. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I have here a clipping from the Wash- 
ington Times of a few days ago, which I ask the Clerk to 
read in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FORD MAKES COKE; SELLS TO WORKERS, 
{By International News Service.] 


Dererorr, Micu., December 26.—The Ford Motor Co., by producin 
coke and selling it to employees at $8 a ton, is saving workers approxi- 
mately $100, each month on their coal bills. 

According to estimates, about 500 tons daily are now being delivered 
to the homes of workers, which means that Highland Park, River 
Rouge, and other plants receive approximately 12,500 tons monthly. 

Thus these employees are assured of a ton a month minimum each 
at a fair price, according to the Ford News. 

With coke selling throughout Detroit and vicinity at from $14 to” 
$16 a ton, it will be seen that workers, “individually, are able to sava 
in many cases from $6 to $8, or virtually what the company asks for 


a ton, 
n ends it is estimated the Ford Motor . wi 

Fae eee Couey Bare 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Chairman, from that press dispatch 
it will be observed that Mr. Ford is manufacturing and sell- 
ing coke to his employees at approximately one-half the price 
being charged by the coal barons. That, in my judgment, is 
a fair illustration of what the farmers of this country may 
expect in the way of fertilizer if he shonld be permitted to 
operate the Muscle Shoals plant. Actions speak louder than 
words. Mr, Ford is a man of few words but of very much 
action. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 


These were put into the Recorp the day before 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- has been serving this country in this position without any 


utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton}. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this morning’s Herald quotes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr, GALLIVAN, in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The Massachusetts Member said that he had been told that pas 
tically every Democrat from Texas is a member of the Ku-Klux D, 

I doubt very seriously whether any Member of the Texas 
delegation belongs to that order. If any Member does, I do 
not know it. I do not belong, and I think the kind of talk 
that is going around the country such as that contained in 
this morning’s paper, indicating that the State of Texas is 
dominated by the Ku-Klux Klan, ought to stop. 

One of the leaders of the Klan in Texas, a man who edits 
the Klan paper, ran for Heutenant governor and was Over- 
whelmingly defeated. Another distinguished member of the 
Klan who ran on the State ticket for State superintendent of 
public instruction was defeated. So all this talk ought to stop, 
I presume that some of the best people in this whole Nation 
are members of the order. 

I presume that some of the best ministers of the gospel In 
that State are members of the order, but when it comes to votes, 
they do not vote for a man in Texas just because he is a member 
of the Ku-Klux Klan. I do not believe there is a single Member 
of the 18 Congressmen from Texas who is a member of that 
order, ‘Therefore, why does the newspaper still continue to 
send this dope out over the country? For prejudice. That is 
all, I presume that there are men in Texas who belong to 
this order who probably are just as good citizens as many 
of us here. I am not making any fight on the order. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Texas seems to be 
blaming the newspaper. I understood that the newspaper was 
merely publishing a statement made by one of the Members 
of the House, Is that correct? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Why does the gentleman blame the news- 


paper? 

Mr, BLANTON. This is why I blame the newspaper: When 
the newspaper had that statement from the gentleman from 
Massachusetts it was very easy for the reporter to see the 18 
Members of the Texas delegation in Congress and ask them 
whether or not they were members of the order. 

Mr, DENISON. Then the gentleman thinks a newspaper 
ought not to repeat any statemest made by a Member of the 
House unless he first makes an investigation to find out 
whether the statement is true? 

Mr. BLANTON. I was just suggesting that sometimes these 
newspapers convey wrong impressions. This is a Hearst news- 
paper. The Hearst newspapers cover the entire United States, 
and this article doubtless appears to-day in every Hearst news- 
paper, and it conveys the intimation to the American people 
that every Member of Congress from Texas is dominated by 
this secret order, when, as a matter of fact, I do not think 
any of them are members of it, and it is wrong. It is a 
prejudice that is created that is not right, and it ought to 
stop. [Applause.] 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Chairman, no one seems to be oc- 
cupying the floor, and if no one desires to speak, I should like 
15 minutes in which to talk about the scenic beauties of the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am a new member from the State of Ohio on this 
great committee. 

Mr. McARTHUR, And a very useful member, 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the gentleman. I want to take 
your time for a few moments to give you some of the impres- 
sions that I received as I listened to the marvelous story of the 
activities of this wonderful piece of governmental machinery. 
Marvelous scarcely expresses just what is taking place within 
this wonderful governmental activity. There appeared first 
before that committee one of America’s biggest men, a man 
who, through his own Industry, perseverence, skill, and ability, 
has found a place in the activities of this country second to none 
in his own particular line of endeavor. Yet he is giving to this 
country ut this time his services for a paltry salary. Salary 
means nothing to men of this type, because they deem it a 
patriotic privilege to serve, and this great, big, wonderful man 


claquers or sycophants surrounding him, doing the work that 
comes to him each and every day in a way that challenges the 
admiration of the people of the Nation. I refer to the Post- 
master General, Doctor Work. [Applause.] His duties are gen- 
eral. I shall not attempt to indicate just what they are, because 
many of you are better acquainted with them than I. How- 
ever, his great grasp of details enables him to keep in splendid 
touch at all times with the activities of this department, and 
he has supporting him as First Assistant Postmaster General 
another man of equal importance in this great country, and in 
the achievements that were his before he became active in gov- 
ernmental affairs in a national way. He, too, is here serving 
as a patriotic privilege the people of this country, not for price, 
because he deems it a great opportunity to do something for 
the country that has given to him and all others who will the 
opportunity that is here for all, So we find that great man 
ex-Governor Bartlett in the position of First Assistant Post- 
master General. His duties are onerous. His duties require 
the highest type of executive ability and great courage, aud 
why? Because he has to do with the appointment of postmas- 
ters, he has to stand between we folks up here and the depart- 
ment, to see that the department gets the best service and the 
best men; and I am glad to hear to-day the word of encourage- 
ment come from the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], for 
a Republican in Texas is indeed a rare bird, and I am glad 
that he is so good that he has received the commendation of 
one so critical as the talented gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton. ] 

But the duties of the First Assistant Postmaster General re- 
quire that he meet in mental combat the grafters and those who 
would be the profiteers on this Nation in fixing the rentals of 
post-office buildings here, there, and elsewhere, and we found, 
as he testified before this committee, that in renewing leases 
here, there, and everywhere throughout the country the cost was 
increasing about 100 per cent, and he suggested that it would 
be money saved by the Government were it possible to standard- 
ize Goyernment buildings and so arrange them for the conduct 
of business in such a way that they could be built at a nominal 
cost, and he cited this illustration of the needs of the Govern- 
ment. In the city of Chicago the postal business has grown in 
such an unprecedented way that they found it necessary to con- 
tract with private builders and private owners for a building 
sufficiently large enough to take care of the postal business of 
that wonderful city, and there they have a building built by 
private owners, leased to the Government for a period of years, 
a building 800 feet in length and a number of stories in the 
air, equipped with the latest and most modern machinery, and 
that building is owned by private individuals when the Gov- 
ernment itself ought to own it. He contended that it is short- 
sighted policy to conduct business in that way. He also called 
attention to conditions in the city of New York, where they will 
again have to depend upon private enterprise and find buildings 
in which to house the activities of this wonderful department at 
a very great cost to the Government. Yes; it reads and listens 
like a romance as you sit and hear the story unfolded of this 
wonderful activity. That brings me down to the great big 
young he-man who occupies the position of Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. A young man who has vision, a young man 
who makes dreams come true, a young man who came to the 
Congress and asked that appropriations be made to the end that 
he might try out a new device which was invented by an Ameri- 
can but which had to be developed somewhere overseas. He 
asked the Congress to give him some hundreds of thousands of 
dollars which he is using to develop the fact that it is going to 
be possible to take a letter in New York City, place it on board 
one of these ships and deliver it in San Francisco in the short 
space of 80 hours. Why, the rubbing of Aladdin’s lamp, dream 
of all the wonderful things of fairy land could not picture any- 
thing more dramatic than that story. And this young man is 
coming to Congress again to ask for permission to try out night 
flying. They have demonstrated that it is possible to fly more 
safely in the air than it is to travel about this city of Wash- 
ington in an automobile. It has been demonstrated by this de- 
partment that they have flown over two million four hundred 
and some thousand miles and not one life has been given up in 
the experiment. It could not be anything but a success under 
the splendid management and guidance of this young man who 
does things as well as dream them, and I hope that he will sue 
ceed in getting the appropriations necessary to bring about that 
which I have just described. 

You may be interested to know that this flying service that 
has been in operation for a number of months, that it is planned 
along the line of the railroad delivery of mail. For instance, 
in the railroad business a division is divided up into about 
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100 miles, 


The engineer and his crew take charge of a train 
and guide it safely over the piece of track for 100 miles, It 
takes the man at the throttle about 23 or 33 hours to make 


that trip. In the air mail service they have divided this 
distance up into legs of about 200 or 225 and some odd miles. 
I think there is one leg of the trip that covers about 300 
miles. These fliers board their ships and it is about two 
hours from the time they take the air until they land their 
ship at the division point, and another flier takes charge of 
the ship and carries it on leg by leg just as the railroad 
business is run, but does it in one-half the time. Yes, it costs 
a trifle more to carry mail in the air than it does on the rail- 
road, but some one must develop the airplane and its pos- 
sibilities, and this young man, having charge of the transporta- 
tion of the mails on the land, on the water, and in the air, has 
shown to the world the wonderful possibilities of this activity. 
And I would suggest right here that every city in America 
that expects to keep abreast of the times ought at the earliest 
possible moment to. proyide itself with a landing field for 
airplanes because it is not a far ery to see freight carried by 
airplanes; important express matter will be carried by these 
airplanes and delivered; and so it is necessary for those who 
are looking ahead to prepare for the day that is just around 
the corner, and this young man, the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, if the Congress gives to him this small addi- 
tional allowance that he is asking for, will demonstrate to a 
waiting world that American enterprise will bring to the world 
that which it never dreamed of before. Yes, there is so much 
that can be told that I can not take the time here now. You 
have been very patient with me, but I would suggest to every 
Member of the House that he look into and inform himself 
of this particular matter, because it is, as I have said, just 
around the corner. And I do hope that the Congress will be 
wise; I do hope that the Congress will give to this young man 
the opportunity to demonstrate to the world the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of which I have just been speaking, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the distinguished gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, The young man ought not to have any 
trouble. He won over the consent of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations on a very momentous occasion, 
and if he has not lost his address he ought to be able to do it 
again. 

Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania, I agree thoroughly with my 
friend as to the need of cities providing landing fields. Certain 
cities have already gone to that expense of providing landing 
fields, but they have no way of connecting up with this air 
mail as they would like. 

Mr. MURPHY. That is just around the corner also. It 
will be necessary to blaze a trail by a peculiar light that has 
not yet been fully decided upon; to blaze a trail for the leg 
of flying at night; and as at present outlined, that leg will be 
from Chicago to Cheyenne, a distance of 900 miles. The young 
man who has worked out this problem says that we shall need 
about 80 landing fields in that distance. These fields will not 
be expensive, because perhaps 20 of them will never be used, 
save only, perchance, in the case of accident. But they can 
be planted and operated by the farmers who use them. The 
lights, the landing lights on these fields, will be operated by 
the farmer who owns the field and leases the same to the Gov- 
ernment, The details of this wonderful plan have all been 
worked out, and I suspect that there are others who will talk 
upon this question to-day who will bring it to you, perhaps, in 
a better way than I have been able to do it, but I do hope 
that in the wonderful story of the operations of this great 
department you will find enough to justify any vote you may 
give to this department to spend the money which they are 
asking for this wonderful experiment. 

And, by the way, I want to say to you that I am glad to 
note that those who labor in this department of governmental 
activity are receiving a good wage at the present time. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. McKenzie). The time of the gentle- 
man from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr, Chairman, I will take just 
a little time myself. I will yield to myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Colorado is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to preface 
my remarks by saying that the chairman of this subcommittee 


[Mr. Stemp] deserves the thanks and appreciation not. only 
of the House of Representatives and of Congress but of the 
entire country for the splendid manner in which he handles this 
Post Office appropriation bill. He seems to have a natural 
adaptation for readily understanding business on a large scale, 
as well as all its details, and he has also an alert insight into 
governmental affairs generally and the workings of the Post 
Office Department that is akin to genius. 

The diligence that he has displayed in figuring out ways of le- 
gitimately reducing expenses and bringing about economy with- 
out injury to its services is certainly refreshing, and as the 
ranking minority member of the subcommittee I am pleased to 
make this public tribute to his rare earnestness, exceptional 
capability, and untiring energy. [Applause.] While our hear- 
ings have not extended over as many days or weeks as some 
former hearings, I doubt if any former hearing has ever been 
more thorough than ours, because of the fact that we have 
received such an exceptional amount of assistance from the 
departmental officials. 

I want also to join in paying a high tribute especially to 
Postmaster General Work and to First Assistant Postmaster 
General Bartlett and Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Henderson. No one could be with those gentlemen as we were 
seven or eight hours every day going over all the details of 
this enormous department without knowing that they do their 
utmost to conduct that department in a businesslike manner 
and are conscientiously rendering a splendid service to t&e 
country. As you all know, Postmaster General Work comes 
from my State. In Colorado everybody calls him Doctor Work, 
because for 35 years he has been one of the most distinguished 
physicians and prominent citizens of the West. Colorado is 
proud of him, and we all know that he will so administer this 
great department with its 835,000 employees that the entire 
country will be proud of him. [Applause.] 

THE AIR MAIL SERVICE. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I arose to speak briefly upon the subject 
of our airplane mail service. On this subject our country has 
come to a parting of the ways. We must either stop or go 
forward. The only logical or sensible thing for Congress to do 
is either to discontinue the appropriation of $1,500,000 for 
carrying on the present service or appropriate $2,500,000 to 
extend and improve it, Without hardly an exception, I think 
all of the 35 members of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House are in favor of our going ahead and developing, im- 
proving, and extending our air mail service by establishing 
night flying and demonstrating its entire practicability. The 
Postmaster General and the First and Second Assistants and 
Mr. Egge, the superintendent of the air mail service, and all 
the experts say that we have demonstrated fully and conclu- 
sively that daylight flying is a success, that daylight carrying 
of mail is a success, so far as carrying a limited amount of mail 
across the country is concerned. We do not need to spend any 
more money to demonstrate thut. If we are not going to 
progress any there is no necessity of Congress continuing the 
present $1,500,000 annual appropriation—it was $1,900,000 last 
year—for the continuation of the air mail service that we are 
now operating every day in the year except Sundays and 
holidays from New York to San Francisco. But the fact is 
that just daylight flying does not expedite the mail enough to 
warrant the expense. We have got to develop night flying 
before airplane mail service will ever be of substantial value 
in the Postal Service or be either a financial or a commercial 
success, 

There is no place in the world where night flying is in opera- 
tion at the present time. I believe the forward-looking people 
of this country hope that our Nation will go ahead and further 
develop the airplane service by demonstrating that night flying 
is practicable. It is true, of course, that we do expedite a 
large amount of mail across the country every day. I have 
here the schedule of all of the 24 airplanes that are in the air 
every day. The westbound flight leaves New York City at T 
o'clock in the morning with 500 pounds of letter mall, and 
travels westward 225 miles to Bellefonte, Pa., by 10 a. m. An- 
other airplane and another pilot leave Bellefonte at 10.15 a. m. 
and go on to Cleveland, Ohio, 210 miles, by 1 p. m, Another 
pilot and plane leave Cleveland that morning at 9 a. m. and 
fly to Bryan, Ohio, 160 miles, by 10 a. m., and another plane 
leaves Bryan at 10.20 a. m. and flies 175 miles to Chicago by 
12.25, and so on from Chicago 195 miles to Iowa City, thence 
230 miles to Omaha, thence to North Platte 245 miles, thence to 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 215 miles, and so on to San Francisco; 2,680 
miles, I could tell you how much mail they each pick up and 
how much they drop, and to what extent in time and what 
amount in volume they accelerate the transportation of the mail 
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across the country. There is no continuons flight across the 
country. It is a relay, or, rather, a succession of individual 
flights between certain cities. The outgoing usually leaves 
before the incoming plane arrives. But, roughly speaking, they 
do expedite or advance the mail approximately one business 
day right straight along across the continent. 

Approximately the same kind of a schedule is being carried 
out at the same time beginning at San Francisco and going 
east. 

The plane leaves San Francisco at 2.80 p. m. with 400 pounds 
of mail and flies over the range 190 miles to Reno, Nev., at 
430 p. m. The Reno eastbound plane leaves at 7 a. m., reaches 
Elko, Nev., at 9.80 a. m, 285 miles, and at 9.45 a. m. leaves 
Elko for Salt Lake City, 205 miles, at 12 noon. 

The eastbound plane leaves Salt Lake City at 7.30 a. m. for 
Rock Springs, Wyo., at 9. 15 a. m., 155 miles, and leaves there at 
9.30 a. m. for Cheyenne, 240 miles, at 11.30, and so on east 
to New York. 

Each pilot makes only one of those flights a day, and then 
flies back over the same route the next day with the same plane. 
-He then rests one day, and then makes the same round trip the 


next two days. 

That route is practically a straight line of 2,680 miles from 
New York to San Francisco. Adding up the relay flying time— 
that is the present schedule of the transcontinental trip—is 273 
hours. So we are perfectly safe in estimating that the day and 
night trip can be made in from 28 to 30 hours. It probably will 
be made within 24 hours within the next five years. 

Mr. LAZARO.. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. LAZARO. Of course, we all know that aviation is in its 
infancy and that it is developing fast and that it is connected 
with every branch of industry. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. It will very soon be one 
of the greatest and most Important industries in the world. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that if the Government stops the 
development of it in the mail service private enterprise can not 
carry on that particular branch of development? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; that is absolutely true. 
There is no way at this time in which it can or will be devel- 
oped into a paying mail utility except by Uncle Sam. It is 
not at this time a paying proposition at all for any private 
enterprise to carry mail. But if we go ahead and they use the 
appropriation of $1,000,000 or $1,500,000 more, they promise 
absolutely to demonstrate within the next two years that night 
flying Is entirely practicable. As has been said by my col- 
league [Mr. MURPHY], they propose to establish a day and night 
route across the United States, starting from New York at 
any time up to noon, and flying to Chicago, and then a night 
route from Chicago to Cheyenne, Wyo., a distance of about 900 
miles. They want to make about 30 emergency landing sta- 
tions on that route. The reason they select that central dis- 
tance for the night route is, in the first place, that it is a 
straight line over. a flat country. They have already got it 
pretty well marked out. In the second place, they can always 
start from New York and make Chicago in daylight, and then 
make this night flight to Cheyenne, and the next forenoon, any 
time up to noon, they can leave Cheyenne and land in San 
Francisco, and every day make the same kind of a flight from 
San Francisco to Cheyenne and a night flight to Chicago, and 
thence to New York. In other words, it will be a flight of from 
28 to 80 hours across the United States from east to west and 
from west to east every day. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. How much is the additional appropria- 
tion asked for to develop this proposed night flying? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. A million dollars. The post office 
officials and airplane experts feel quite confident they can 
establish and work the route for $800,000 if we allow them to 
use an unexpended balance they now have on hand, but to 
cover all contingencies they ask Congress for $1,000,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And that will expedite the mall by 
flying a distance of 800 miles at night? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Tes; 885, or practically 900 
miles. That is the air-line distance between Chicago and 
Cheyenne, which will be its night section, going both ways. 
That money will be expended principally in establishing sta- 
tions. You understand, they must have emergency stations 
about every 25 or 30 miles and have them brilliantly lighted 
at night, so that they can be seen for, say, 30 miles, and large 
enough so that a pilot can safely land on them at any time 
any night. And then they will have a string of guide lights 
about 34 miles apart, so there will be a continuous string of 
lights, automatic in operation, from Chicago to Cheyenne to 
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guide them, no matter how dark or foggy or stormy the 
weather may be. 

For each of these emergency landing stations it is contem- 
plated to lease a field or large square block of ground, at 
least an eighth of a mile wide and a quarter of a mile or more 
long, and surround each of them by brilliant beacon lights that 
can be readily seen for a distance of 30 miles or more and 
with ample space within them for the pilot to light safely in 
any kind of weather. 

Those lights are about 70 feet above the ground and of a 
very intense white light; possibly some of them may be the so- 
called mercury vapor light. The lights will be automatic in 
operation. There will be 31 of those emergency landing fields 
between Chicago and Cheyenne. Those fields can all be leased 
of farmers and equipped for approximately $15,000 each, and 
they will, of course, have the necessary local caretaker and will 
only be used by the aviator in case of emergency. Probably 25 
out of the 31 never will be used. 

Mr. SLEMP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Certainly, 

Mr, SLEMP. I call attention to the fact that we are pro- 
posing that they may use the unexpended balance of 1923 
during the fiscal year 1924. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the unexpended balance 
will cut down this appropriation, so that personally I do not 
believe there will be over $800,000 required to establish all 
these 25 or 30 stations, which will be permanent, and to also 
erect this string of guide lights, some of them different colored 
lights, distinctive lights, but mostly white. There will also 
have to be some signals or instrument that will show the 
pilot how close he is to the ground at night. Also signals 
showing the directions and velocity of the wind, and probably 
some other night signals, especially for dark and stormy nights. 

Now, if Congress will make this appropriation and establish 
that night route from Chicago to Cheyenne and develop a 
perfectly practical mail route of 28 hours between New York 
and San Francisco, each way, we believe it can be made a 
self-supporting proposition and that it will be taken up by. 
other cities and throughout the country generally and that it 
will soon become a paying commercial enterprise. We hope 
and believe that the airplane carrying of mail will before long 
be taken over by private concerns and that the Government 
will be able to let contracts for the carrying of mail by airplane 
on all practical routes throughout the country and to retire 
from the business after it has demonstrated that it is a com- 
plete success, 

This last year the Post Office airplanes flew practically 
2.000,000 miles without an accident, with a percentage of effi- 
ciency of 94.46 per cent. For 10 consecutive weeks this 
last summer its operation was 100 per cent perfect. Each trip 
across the continent was started regardless of weather condi- 
tions and finished on schedule time. It is universally acknowl- 
edged to be the best air-mail service in the world. About 
12,000 pounds, or 480,000 letters, are each day advanced prac- 
tically one business day. Of course, between cities that are 
only 500 miles or less apart night air-mail service is not neces- 
sary or practical, because a night train will take all the mail 
there is put in the post offices up to 8 p. m., which is all of 1 
practically, and will deliver it in time to be distributed an 
delivered before office hours or in ample time for business the 
next morning. 

This one transcontinental air-mail route is now carrying 
2,380,000 pounds of letter mail each year at a cost of $2.50 
per ton per mile. : 

All the details of all of this airplane-mail service and what 
they hope to develop are fully set forth in the printed hearing 
before this subcommittee. I might add that there is only one 
man on each airplane. There are 40 aviators in this service 
now, and 24 of them are making a flight every day regardless 
of weather conditions, except Sundays and holidays. They are 
scheduled to fly 1,800,000 miles a year. There are supposed to 
be 75 planes in active commission. That is two planes in per- 
fect order on the ground for each one in the air. At present 
there are 66 good planes in operation and about 80 being put 
in order. Each plane in the air consumes about 25 gallons of 
flying gas per hour. One ship or plane is destroyed every 
month, approximately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, as I am in con- 
trol of the time of debate on this bill on the minority side, 
I yield to myself 10 minutes more. Your subcommittee ear- 
nestly hopes that the House will grant this appropriation and 
give the Second Assistant Postmaster General authority to go 
ahead with this tremendously important air-mail experimenta- 
tion work. They have had very capable men in the field al- 
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ready about three months, and they have got this night route 
pretty well blocked out, including the landing stations and a 
great many of its details. They know the cost of these different 
stations. ‘They know the cost of each one of these guide lights 


will be comparatively small. I will say that they take the 
Army Haviland planes with Liberty motors, all built in this 
country, and remodel them for about $1,700 each, and use them 
in this service, while private concerns want to charge $35,000 
for remodeling each plane. 

The Post Office Department is doing very commendable and 
economical work in remodeling these Army planes at a very 
reasonable cost. We get these planes from the Army. They are 
not the best kind of planes for this work, because there is not 
room in the fuselage or body of the airplane to carry more than 
about 600 or 700 pounds of mail—in fact, they only carry 500 
pounds of mail. The Army planes are designed to carry bombs 
underneath. But we have got to put the mail inside the 
fuselage. Sooner or later there will be a different type of 
plane developed for the use of the Post Office Department that 
will carry several thousand pounds of mall and merchandise 
and some passengers. But at the present time the Army has an 
unlimited number of Liberty motors on hand and the air mail 
service is using the Haviland Army planes that the Govern- 
ment now owns. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
question? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. How many planes are now in seryice 
transporting mail? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. There are 24 planes in the air 
every day except holidays and Sundays, and there are 42 more 


Will the gentleman yield for another 


right now in perfect condition and ready for use at a moment's. 


notice. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does a plane leave New York daily? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; one leaves New York at 7.45 
every morning and one leaves San Francisco at 2.30 every 
afternoon. I can give the gentleman the complete schedule. 
There are 35 pages in the printed hearings, beginning at page 
222, giving an elaborate presentation of the whole matter, and 
anyone who wants to study it can get a history of the airplane 
mail business right up to date. It is a splendid presentation 
of it and our committee gave a great deal of attention to It. 

Mr. CABLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Certainly. 

Mr. CABLE. Is it intended to buy real estate with this 
appropriation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. No; we will not have to buy 
hardly any real estate at all. We will use farmers’ fields for 
the 31 emergency landing stations, and lease them for a term 
of years at a nominal sum, The farmers will continue to use 
them for meadows or pastures, or possibly for small grain, so 
that we do not have to buy or pay much for them. We learn 
that the use of the ground occupied by the guide lights every 
33 miles will cost very little. The Government now owns the 
Chicago station, which is a very important one. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state the time it will 
take to transport the mail from New York to San Francisco 
when you get night flying? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Golorado, Twenty-eight hours will be the 
time schedule with the kind of planes we use now. 

Mr. DENISON. What is the fastest time that they make by 
train? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. About 84 hours. I have had 
marked out the route and each station of the 14 present sta- 
tions on this large United States map I have here, and the time 
when each machine leaves each station, and what mail it takes 
up, where it drops the mail, the number of pounds it carries, 
and the whole story of what we are doing at the present time 
moe field. Also whether the Government owns or leases the 

e 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that in Europe before the end 
of the war they began to develop commercial aviation? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. They also had the Government mail service. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes, They have rather a limited 
amount of air mail service, but they have no night air mail 
service anywhere in the world to-day. Your committee feels 
that as a matter of patriotic pride, as a matter of our national 
importance and standing, as a matter of preparedness and of 
self-defense, as a matter of our natural, necessary, and inevi- 
table development in mail service, and commercially, and every 
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other way, that it is of the utmost importance that this air 
service should be continued and developed, improved and en- 
couraged as much and as fast as is reasonably possible. 

Mr. ROSENBLOOM. I would like to ask the gentleman if it 
is the plan to stick to the 14 points, [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; unless something else is 
shown to be better. I do not believe President Wilson had 
anything to do with selecting the 14 points at which the air- 
planes light every day between New York and San Francisco. 
But they are the most practical route. They are a straight 
course, and I think it will be the plan of the Government to 
stick to them. 

Mr. RANKIN, Let me suggest to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Rosenstoom] that there may be some reservations 
put on in the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, this committee 
believes that, so far as carrying the mail by this daylight route 
is concerned, the novelty is worn off. People will not pay an 
extra amount to carry a letter between New York and Pitts- 
burgh, or Baltimore, or Philadelphia, or Washington, or between 
a great many of the large cities that are only 500 miles or so 
apart and between which the trains run every night. There is 
no object in doing so. We have got to think about the financial 
and practical side of it; also the habits of business men. We 
do not get much mail in the post office at night after the evening 
trains leave, and there is consequently comparatively little let- 
ter mail to go out in the morning. When an airplane leaves a 
city in the morning it often has very little mail. People put 
their mail in the post office in the afternoon and evening, and 
the evening trains take all the day’s accumulated mail and they 
run 500 miles at night. So that, as far as the daylight flying is 
concerned, it is not a practical proposition at all from a financial 
point of view. We must either develop night flying or quit the 
uir-mail business. There is no use in spending a million and 
a half dollars or more a year just to keep up this day service, 
because the business men will not pay anything extra for it. 
They will not buy air-mail stamps at even 15 cents apiece, They 
are putting their mail in the post office to go by train. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the airplane could pick up the mail 500 
miles outside New York that might help some. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Oh, yes; This air-mail service is 
doing a wonderful work. They are right now expediting nearly 
a hundred million letters a year and delivering them in approxi- 
mately 24 hours—that is, I mean one business day—ahead 
of the time they would otherwise be delivered if they were car- 
ried by the trains. But that is such an infinitesimal per cent 
of the mail of this country that it is not at all sufficient to war- 
rant or justify this expenditure of $1,500,000 a year merely as 
a mail proposition. I am now speaking of this situation purely 
from a business standpoint. If we are going to stand still it 
does not pay. We ought to either advance or quit, In writing 
even yery important letters nowadays no one ever thinks of or 
pays any attention to this very limited air-mall service. So far 
as practical and continuous and regular and safe flying is con- 
cerned, and also carrying a limited amount of mail, it is a 
thoroughly demonstrated success. But it is not at all self- 
supporting. In fact, it does not pay anything at all. There 
is no cash return to the Government whatever at this time. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman says that the air-mail 
service is not paying its way. What proportion is it paying; is 
it paying 50 per cent, 25 per cent, or what? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. When we first established air 
mail service some three years ago Congress authorized an 
extra stamp charge for carrying a letter by airplane. But the 
novelty of that soon wore off and the department discontinued 
making any extra charge, because the planes had nothing to 
carry, so there is now no extra charge and no return. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In other words, we are now carrying 
mail by airplanes upon the same basis as by any other method 
and at a considerable financial loss. However, I am not 
criticizing the Mail Service on that account. Do these mail 
planes correspond to the bombing planes? ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; a good deal; they are the 
Haviland planes, I think they call them the DH 4’s. But we 
have to remodel them, as I explained a few moments ago. If 
we demonstrate the feasibility of night flying generally all over 
the country, then we ean and will again use an airplane stamp. 
We can give the people an expeditious mail service that they 
will gladly use and pay for. But by only flying in daylight 
there is not enough time gained to make it worth while and the 
people will not pay extra for the little extra time gained. But 
they will pay from 10 to 25 cents or more if we can send a letter 
across the country is 28 hours. 
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Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The Government has stopped putting an 
extra charge on the Airplane Service? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; because people quit buying 
airplane stamps. They would not pay the extra charge. Air 
mail seryice can and will sooner or later be a self-supporting, 
in fact, a paying, service. There are 40 letters to a pound, and 
a plane that carries 500 pounds carries 20,000 letters. If each 
letter carries a 10-cent stamp, that means $2,000 for each plane 
load of letters. But we will soon have airplanes that will carry 
at least 1,000 pounds of mail, and we can charge more than 10 
cents for long flights, provided that we establish reliable night 
service. Otherwise not, under present conditions. 

Mr.-MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Does not the gentleman feel that in 
the country where this idea originated we are not altogether 
losing if the service does not pay in dollars and cents? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman is quite right. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. We are demonstrating a certain thing 
in the Air Service and our country is way behind. As it hap- 
pens, five minutes before the plane reaches the western end of 
its trip it passes over my district. About 3.40 o’clock every 
afternoon you can look up in the air and see one of these Gory- 
ernment planes going overhead, and you can see it almost as 
surely as you turn your eyes upward. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; and on that last section 
between Reno and San Francisco the airplanes often have to 
go up to a height of 15,000 feet to get over the mountains. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. They do in order to go over the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. As a part of the national de- 


fense I feel that it is our duty to give encouragement to air, 


transportation and develop all the ingenuity the country pos- 
sesses in order that this service may be further developed, and 
I, for one, hope it will go through. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Colorado 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
myself five minutes more. 

Fellow Members of the House, no human mind can grasp the 
future possibilities of the airplane. Our country can not afford 
to lag behind any other nation in the world in this great enter- 
prise with such marvelous possibilities. A strong merchant 
air fleet is as necessary to the national defense of the future 
as a strong navy or a merchant marine. The status of com- 
mercial aviation in this country has a direct bearing on national 
defense. Commercial aviation properly developed will form a 
reserve power back of the military and naval aviation forces, 
And our forward-looking citizens throughout the country are 
not only urging legislation toward developing the airplane 
service but also toward stabilizing commercial aviation. I see 
by newspaper account of a report made by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce that the past year has been character- 
ized by remarkable progress in design, construction, and opera- 
tion. The report says: 

Nowhere else has there been such startling improvements. American 
pilots in American machines, powered with American motors, have ob- 
tained such results as to warrant the assertion that there has been the 
most significant series of achievements in the world's history of flight. 

I also notice that public-spirited business organizations are 
urging that Çongress encourage improvements in a great many 
ways toward the further and more rapid development of air- 
plane service. And they point with pride to the fact that the 
world’s record have recently been made by American aviators. 
They point to the fact that Lieut. John A. MacReady made the 
record altitude flight of 40.800 feet, and that he and Lieut. 
Oakley G. Kelly made the endurance record of 35 hours 18 
minutes and 30 seconds in the air; and that those two men also 
made the long-distance record flight of 2,060 miles, while Lieut. 
R. L. Maughan made the speed record of 226 miles an hour. 
And that notwithstanding these superb records, of which we 
are all supremely proud, our Government is appropriating only 
about one-third of what, either England or France are appro- 
priating toward the development of aviation. 

This is not a matter of dollars and cents. I am not appealing 
to you on that ground. Our committee appeals to you upon the 
ground of patriotic national pride. We ask you to make this 
small but absolutely necessary appropriation in order that our 
Government may go ahead and demonstrate to the world that 
we can establish a thoroughly practical night-filying mail service, 
and to be the first nation in the world that does so. We ask 
you to encourage the hundreds of splendid young men who are 
risking their lives every day to make this great service a great 
success, If Congress supports them, they will develop an 


Mr. Chairman, I will yield to 
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air-mail service that will be the admiration of the civilized 
world. And your committee fervently hopes that the House 
will take the lead in this matter, and thereby justly merit and 
receive, as they will, the approval of the American people for 
so doing. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, as I listened to this wonderful 
opening of the doors of the future to what possibly and prob- 
ably will occur, my mind goes back to the days of long ago 
when we never even dreamed of such things. When I was a 
little boy often we saw miles and miles of mule trains and 
cattle trains starting across the Great American Desert to go 
to Santa Fe. Then presently we learned that they had a rail- 
road to Denver, and after a while we got notice that the great 
railroad at Salt Lake had been completed by the driving of a 
golden spike, and that we could ride by rail from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean. As the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. TAYLOR] spoke my mind reverted to the first edition I 
ever saw of Richardson's Beyond the Mississippi. He paints 
a glowing picture of the train that first reached Salt Lake and 
you hear the brakeman calling, “Salt Lake; change cars for 
San Francisco, Honolulu and the Pacific Ocean, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, India, and Australia,“ A wonderful vista to 
my youthful eyes. Since then, Mr. Chairman, I have made 
most of that journey myself, and in a very commonplace way, 
and it has become commonplace to all of us. Again, since 
that time we have gone through a series of developments of 
American business that has been brought to a point where men 
actually travel from New York to San Francisco in 28 hours. 
Gentlemen, you can shut your eyes and dream, and you will 
never in your fondest dreams reach the point of the limitations 
which time will bring. It is to go on and on. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit, I may say that it is contemplated we will be able 
to transport passengers where it is necessary for important 
personages to cross the country from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, in case of war or other emergency. 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. Of course, every time you turn your 
hand we meet with further progress. It is not only possible, 
but almost certain. I have just read this bill, and it calls for 
an appropriation of $584,000,000, and all this is possible be- 
cause the Government has gotten behind it. They paid millions 
of dollars of real estate into the railroads which crossed the 
continent to San Francisco. Without the Government going 
into all this business there would not have been such a develop- 
ment of civilization and of our people’s wealth and progress as 
there has been. Once in a while I hear some little bell tinkling 
in the rear of the procession as a friend bobs up and says that 
he is “against the Government going into business.” There is 
nobody like that. You can tell when you see this bill come up. 
Every man in this Congress who is against the “ Government 
going into business” will vote against this bill. If he does not. 
then he is not against the Government going into business. 
You may flatter yourself that you have some scheme by which 
you can make an alibi, but that is all it is, a manufactured 
alibi. Everyone who votes for this Post Office bill and its 
$584,000,000 is in favor of the Government going into business, 
whenever it is to the best interests of the people that it should 
Nobody here would go any further than to aid our people. 
That is all that any of us who are most interested in the Post 
Office insist upon or even hope for. 

Every year civilized governments go more and more into 
business. That is why civilization progresses so rapidly. J 
have proposed legislation which will make it unnecessary for 
the Government to go into the wheat business. It will give the 
farmer the full advantage of the laws of supply and demand; 
at present that is left to the grain gambler, who goes in through 
his bears and bulls. Give the wheat farmer the same aid you 
presented to the railroads and shipping people. 

We want the Government to go into business whenever it is 
to the best interest of the people to do so. An immense amount 
of things never can be run for profit, and this is one of them. 
They must be done for the benefit of civilization and the people. 
We have done many things in the name of business, to assist 
business, and put the Government into business. Just the other 
day a majority of this House voted a subsidy of $50,000,000 a 
year to a few great millionaires who want to carry on a busi- 
ness at sea. A majority of this House is for that. Everybody 
here who voted for that is committed to the Government en- 
gaging in business or anything of a similar tenor that will help 
the lesser people. You can not afford to vote to give the mil- 
lionaires $50,000,000 a year for some enterprise to roll in riches, 
and perhaps bring the Government no results, and then turn 
around and say that you will not help the American laboring 
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man, that you will not help the American farmer. You did help 
the American laboring man when you passed the Esch-Cummins 
Act. That act provided, when we carried out President’s Wil- 
son’s contract with the railroads, that the Government should 
assist them financially, so that they should be able to employ 
the men and pay them their wages, and without it they never 
would have been able to. Everyone on the railroad systems 
would have been on strike long before they were if this Con- 
ess had not voted such assistance to the railroads as enabled 
Government to carry out Mr, Wilson’s contract with them, 
and made it possible for them to pay their hands. You are 


committed to that. Why do you not begin to consider some- 


assistance to the American farmer? The raising of wheat, the 
making of bread, is just as important as the transportation of 
it. The basis of all success in business is the success of the 
farmer. He is the man who feeds you, and if he strikes you 
all starve. 

I have prepared and placed before the House and the Agri- 
cultural Committee a bill which calls for a permanent invest- 
ment of $30,000,000, not an annual one of $50,000,000, for which 
you voted, to assist the American wheat producer in getting a 
dollar for his wheat by an ordinary, simple utilization in a plain 
business way of the laws of supply and demand for his benefit 
instead of the benefit of some one else. Men who voted eagerly 
for $50,000,000 a year to help. somebody start in on ships they 
get for nothing say to me that the Government goes into busi- 
ness whenever it helps the farmer. I do not want anybody 
that I have any respect for to say that to me. If you do not 
want the farmer helped, say so, but do not tell me that you are 
opposed to the Government going into business; simply say that 
you are opposed to the Government giving anything to help the 
farmer, and be done with it. 

I am glad of this opportunity to direct your attention to these 
points. Every man who voted for the subsidy and wants to 
preserve his self-respect, of course will not object when we vote 
a little money to aid the wheat farmer. Every railroad that is 
built could not have moved a foot unless the Government helped 
it. You come to my farm and you want a right of way over it 
and I do not want to sell, Then you go to your State, and the 
State exercises the right of eminent domain and makes it pos- 
sible for you to build the railroad. 

The State retains what is equivalent to a half interest in 
every railroad built. It Is worth that much to them. If the 
State did not loan its right of eminent domain to the railroads 
the railroads would not be built. The State has what is equal 
to a half interest in each railroad, and therefore the State can 
regulate railroad rates—say what they ought to charge. That is 
all there is to it. They can say in this city what they can 
charge to carry you in a hack, and in the case where the rail- 
road does the carrying on a public highway on steel rails it is 
equivalent to carrying you in a hack or your products in a 
truck. Now, when we resolve ourselves to the last analysis 
that is just where you stand. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinction about the Post Office busi- 
ness is that the Government engaging in it does not interfere 
with any private business, because there is no private competi- 
tion. The Government has a monopoly there. 

Mr, LITTLE. No; the gentleman does not go back far 
enough. There was at first, 100 years ago and more, great 
opposition to the Government engaging in the carrying of the 


mail. When I was in China private persons were carrying the 
mail. Then, in Shanghai, our post office was considered won- 
derful. 


Mr. CARTER. And the parcel post, certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. Certainly. It is a great business benefit. But 
it is but a comparatively short time since people were carrying 
the mails and a very short time since people were collecting 
taxes—as, for instance, in India, only about 50 years ago, and 
in France, till the Revolution. Everything the Government does 
was at some time done by private citizens. Every time the 
Government takes a step forward and does something that was 
done by private people we hear people say, “ Let us not go 
into business,” Great God, that is what the Government was 
organized for, to go into business. Every policeman takes the 
place of some private night watchman. Let us not talk that 
way. Let us not say, “I am opposed to the Government going 
into business.” Just say, “I am opposed to the Government 
going into this or that business.” Let us be fair and sensible. 
You give a railroad the right of eminent domain and then vote 
that it may get a good investment return. Why should you put 
in half to build and then see it through? You vote that a rail- 
road that runs on a publie highway should charge enough to 
give it 54 or 6 per cent return. Will you not vote for every 


oe $1 a bushel—mere cost—on his wheat? [Ap- 
plause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LITTLE. I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to insert the bill H. R. 13352. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb in the man- 


ner indicated. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. This bill is planned to do for wheat what the 
gold reserve did for the currency. Nobody wants gold if it is 
there in the reserve. Nobody will go to the United States for 
$1 a bushel as soon as they learn the United States will pay 
it. The grain dealers will pay that, and there will be no inter- 
ference with the ordinary course of trade. This bill does not 
3 or fix the price. It depends on the ordinary rules 
of trade. 

The bill is as follows—I hope gentlemen who discuss it will 
read it; it is a new proposition: 


A bill (H. R. 13352) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to pur- 
chase, store, and sell wheat, and to secure and maintain to the pro- 
ducer a mA? abe for wheat and to the consumer a reasonable 
price for bread, and to stabilize wheat values, 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of Agriculture Is hereby au- 
thorized to buy wheat of such grades and q ty as he des tes, a 
such times and places as he directs, at not to exceed $1.10 a bushel 
and at not to exceed the market price at seid times and places, except 
when wheat is being sold there and then at less than $1 a bushel, when 
he may $1 a bushel for said wheat if he deems best; and he shall 
not expend in said 8 any funds except those appropriated by 
Congress for the said purposes, except as herein otherwise lly 
provides, and an initial appropriation of not to exceed $30,000,000 is 
ereby authorized, and the amount thus appropriated and all moneys 
received for the sale of wheat, except as herein specifically stated, shall 
constitute a revolving fund for the purchase, transportation, and stor- 
age of wheat, and for the insurance thereof. 

ra wheat he buys shall be stored in elevators under warehouse 
receipts. 

The Seeretary of Agriculture may from time to time sell wheat at 
not less than the market 4 ——— in Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Kans., Chicago, and New York City, as he shall deem to the best in- 


terests of the Nation. 

Whenever wheat ef the aforesaid grades and quality can not be 
béught in Chicago and New York City for less than 31.85 per bushel 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall proceed to sell as much of the wheat 
he holds in storage as he deems wise, at such ces as shall be con- 
sidered proper by him, and so continue as in judgment such sales 
shall be to the best interests of the Nation, and the funds so obtained 
shall be returned to the fund appropriated to make the purchases and 
shall thereafter be so used. as shall funds secured by the sale of wheat 
* the Secretary, or by the issuing of Treasury certificates of the 

nited States as hereafter provided. 

Whenever the Secretary of Agriculture has accumulated and held in 
storage for 30 days 25,000,000 bushels of wheat, Treasury certificates 
may be issued, under such terms and conditions and of such amounts as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may approve, that shall equal the amount 
paid for that said 25,000,000 bushels, and with the proceeds the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may proceed to purchase and store more wheat, sub- 
ject to all the provisions hereof.’ From time to time the Sccretary of 
Agriculture may sell from the wheat held under the warehouse receipts 
for the said 25,060,000 busheis as he shall deem best, and the proceeds 
of the sale of that particular wheat shall be deposited in a separate fund 
for the payment of the said Treasury certificates, which shall be paid, 
when duc, from the money received for the said 25,000,000 bush a 
from time to time as other 25,000,000 bushels are purchased and store 
the process may be re by the Secretary of Agriculture, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but a separate account 
shall be kept of the money received from the sale of each set of Treas- 
ury certificates and of the wheat bought therewith and of the proceeds 
of the sale of the 25,000,000 bushels on which the said set of Treasur: 
certificates were issned, and if the proceeds of said sales do not furnis 
enough money to pay off the said set of certificates the money to do so 
may, if necessary, be taken from the revolving fund. 

he President of the United States shall appoint, for a term of four 
years and subject to removal by him, an officer in the tment of 
Agriculture, to be known as the superintendent of grain and bread, at a 
salary of $7,000 a year, who shall maintain in Washington an office as 
his headquarters, employing, subject to the approval of the of 
Agriculture, assistants in said headquarters and such agents for 
the purchase and sale of wheat as shall be appropriated for. 

Subject to the provisions hercof, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make, subject to the approval of the President of the United States, and 
shall enforce suitable regulations for the exercise of the powers and the 
performance of the duties hereby authorized. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. How much time is there left 
now? 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. k 

The CHAIRMAN. The Olerk informs the Chair that the 
gentleman from Colorado has 30 minutes remaining and the 
gentleman from Virginia has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I do not think we want any more 
time on this side. 

Mr. SLEMP. Then, if it is agreeable, will the gentleman 
yield five minutes out of his time? 

Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I generally agree with the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LETTELE}, but I am a little sur- 
prised at the tangent he struck this morning. Even taking 
that tangent I think the gentleman ought to be careful about 
his facts. It is true that when we took over the railroads during 


[After a pause.] The 
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the war we did guarantce while operating them a small re- 
turn, and when we returned them to their owners we did for 
a very brief period guarantee a small return, but we have not 
since guaranteed the railroads anything or any return. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman will yield, I entirely agree 
with that statement, and that is what I intended to say. I 
know we were for a few months, but have long since stopped. 

Mr. MONDELL. I did not know but what the gentleman 
had fallen into the error that some folks who are not so well 
informed have fallen into. I am glad I was mistaken. The 
gentleman said we should stop talking about being opposed to 
the Government going into business. Well, I think opposition 
to the Government going into business is a very sound position 
to take. But while we are opposed, by and large and in the 
main, to the Government's engaging in business, there are 
certain lines of service, of public service that are more or less 
in the nature of monopolies, the Government may properly, 
so far as experience may justify, engage in. The Post Office 
Department is illustrative of that sort of thing. We have es- 
tablished a monopoly there—it seemed necessary to do it, and 
we are performing that particular service quite well. It is not 
business in the ordinary accepted sense of the term, the broader 
sense of the term, but the gentleman from Kansas started 
from the premise that we have embarked on this public service 
under public auspices and then suggests that we should make 
an effort to guarantee the value of commodities, and he refers 
to it as the Government “ going into business.” That would 
not be business, it would be foolishness. 

Mr. LITTLE. That was not my plan at all. I was en- 
deavoring to avoid the Government going into business by my 
plan, and by it we make no guaranty and fix no price. 

Mr. MONDELL, If the Government, with a view of main- 
taining prices of commodities, were to start in buying up 
so-called surpluses—and just what constitutes a surplus no- 
body knows—the Government would have embarked upon a 
sea of trouble that would wreck the Government and everybody 
connected with it. 

Mr. LITTLE. My bill endeavors to avoid that very things 

Mr. MONDELL. Whatever the so-called surplus might be— 
churns or china bowls, pitchforks, toothpicks, or wheat—the 
principle is the same and the difficulties would be the same, 
the evils would be the same, and you would reap the same har- 
vest of disaster in the end. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. You would reach about the same 
result if you undertook to fix the price of coal, would you not? 

Mr. MONDELL. The price of what? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Coal, 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, the gentleman evidently has in mind 
that by indirection we made it possible to place some moral 
restraint over the desire of the profiteers to unduly enhance 
the price of coal. The gentleman did not think that was justi- 
fied. I think it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have one minute more. 

Mr. MONDELL. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I just wanted to call it to the 
attention of the gentleman from Wyoming that as a matter 
of fact the extraordinary powers that we granted in the bill 
that we passed with reference to fixing the price of coal were 
never used. The action of the producers in refraining from in- 
creasing the price was voluntary. 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I think the legislation had a moral 
effect at any rate. It certainly served notice upon people who 
were inclined unduly to raise the price of coal that there was 
authority under which their ambition to secure undue and im- 
proper profits could be checked; and in passing I want to say 
that I think it would have been very proper to have exercised 
a little more authority under that law. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. My information was that the 
gentleman himself made a very fine speech against the fixing 
of the price of coal, and then cast his vote the other way. I 
thought the gentleman’s argument was sound, but his vote was 
inconsistent with it. 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I am against attempts at price fixing, 
and yet I think there are times when we are entirely justified 
in using the instrumentalities that we have at hand to restrain 
profiteers; and if that can be done without the direct attempt 
te do the impossible—that is, to fix prices—I think it was wise 
under conditions such as existed at the time we acted to do 
just what we did. 3 


The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 


Now, I have only five minutes, Mr. Chairman, and I rose for 
the purpose of discussing the air mail service. 

Mr. LITTLE. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. But I have gotten into a colloquy upon 
other things. 

Mr. LITTLE. Iam sorry that my little speech diverted the 
leader from this important topic, but he has done me an injus- 
tice in discussing my bill without having acquired any knowl- 
edge of its contents. 5 

Mr. MONDELL. I have not read the gentleman's bill, but I 
heard all of the gentleman's speech. 

Mr. LITTLE. This is the first time in the experience I have 
had in the House when I have observed that the gentleman has 
n to discuss a subject that he did not know anything 
about. 

Mr. MONDELL. I heard all that the gentleman said, and if 
the bill that he refers to is along the line of the gentleman’s 
suggestion I am not inclined to read it, because if I did read it 
and found the gentleman’s name at the top of the bill I should 
ve shocked, for I have great admiration for and confidence in 

m, 

Mr. LITTLE. I said nothing about guaranteeing the price. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand the gentleman's plan is to 
buy up “surpluses,” whatever that may be, with a view of 
maintaining prices through the purchases of “ surpluses.” Well, 
almost everybody who is in business at one time or another has 
a surplus that he would like to have somebody take off his 
hands, and I believe if you started on that sort of thing you 
would have started on a long, long trail that would have many 
turnings and many pitfalls. ? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, Yes. : 

Mr. CARTER. Like the gentleman from Wyoming, I have 
not read the bill of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Lrrrre], 
but as I understand it from this discussion 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I started in to talk about the air 
service, The gentleman from Oklahoma can make his speech 
in his own time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has again expired. 
Mr. CARTER. 
man. 
Mr. MONDELL. When am I going to be able to talk about 

the air service? 

Mr. CARTER. I will get you a minute. 

Mr. MONDELL. Be very brief, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Wyoming may 
proceed for one minute more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CARTER. I will take half of that minute. The thing I 
wanted to say is that the bill of the gentleman from Kansas, as 
I understand it, proposes to stabilize the price of wheat by 
taking over a surplus of 30,000,000 bushels, at $1 a bushel, in 
order that the wheat farmer may not longer have to produce his 
crop ut a loss. 

Mr. MONDELL. Why not two? I see the gentleman's bid, 
and I raise him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARTER. Now, in the bill proposed and passed through 
this House by the gentleman’s party, known ag the ship subsidy 
bill, and I voted against that bill 

Mr. MONDELL. Oh, if the gentleman is going to talk of the 
ship subsidy bill—— 

Mr. CARTER. Let me consume my half minute. You pro- 
pose by that bill that we shall stabilize the shipping industry 
to the extent that the shipping people might not have to do 
business at a loss. Now, what is the difference in principle 
between the bill of the gentleman from Kansas to guarantee 
the farmer against doing business at a loss and the ship sub- 
sidy bill, which proposes to guarantee the shipping industry 
against doing business at a loss? 

Mr. MONDELL. No. We endeayor to make it possible to 
transport American products under the American flag. That 
is a needed service. We propose to make it possible to per- 
form it. 

Now, I have just a minute, and I would like about two min- 
utes in which to talk about the air service. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. How much time does the gentle- 
man want? 

Mr. MONDELL, I would like to have three or four minutes 
to talk about the air service. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. i 


I will try to obtain more time for the gentle- 


I yield to the gentleman five 


~ 
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Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. : 

Mr. LAZARO. In the gentleman's discussion with the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. SANpers] a while ago the fact was 
brought out that the authority given was not used. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think it has been to a certain extent. I 
am quite confident of that. At least it has been used to the ex- 
tent of moral suasion. That has been quite helpful and has done 
quite a bit of good. 

Now, Mr. Chuirman, I was interested in what the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Tayor] said about the air mail service. 
I entirely agree with him in his estimate of the value of that 
service and the importance of continuing it. It has been my 
privilege to come in contact with the men of this service, to As- 
sociate with them, to know their work, to visit them at their 
stations, and become fairly well acquainted with what is done 
and with the way in which it is done. I have never believed 
and I have been very frank in my statements in regard to that— 
that from the standpoint of the expedition of the mail, from that 
standpoint alone, this expenditure was justified. But from the 
viewpoint of the expedition of the mails and the development 
of the seience of flying I think the expenditure has been fully 
justified, abundantly justified. 

In the first place, we have established a corps of young bird- 
men who are an honor to the country. We have in this service 
a perfectly splendid class of young flyers who are very greatly 
devoted to their work. The record of the service is a remark- 
able one, a record of flying in all kinds of weather, entirely 
across the continent, a considerable portion of the way at very 
high altitudes and in regions subject to sudden and very severe 
storms. That service has been carried on without a single fatal 
accident and with but very few serious accidents. The service 
crosses a portion of my State, having an average altitude of 
about 6,500 feet and in a region which in the neighborhood of 
the mountains is subject to very sudden and severe storms. 
I have noted the service in that region particularly. It has 
been extraordinarily successful. The men have been coura- 
geous and daring and at the same time have exercised care and 
shown excellent judgment. They have carried the mails. with 
very few accidents and with safety. The men in the service 
are anxious to try night flying. Both from the standpoint of 
the mail service and from the standpoint of national defense it 
is highly important that we shall have further experiments in 
night flying. No service that we could establish would, in my 
opinion, do so much to develop this class of flying, to work out 
its problems, as the air mail service. This service has been 
abundantly justified. It has been economically conducted; it 
has to a degree well worth while expedited the mails; but it 
will do very much more both in expediting the carrying of the 
mail and in the development of this science of flying if we can 
have experiments in night flying. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLEMP. I yield seven minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON] and the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. Tayvor] yields eight minutes to him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota 
Sreenerson] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I join in congratulating 
the Postmaster General, and the administration, and the coun- 
try upon the good financial showing of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. When this administration came into power, when the 
fiscal year ended in June, 1921, it looked rather discouraging, 
because of the enormous difference between postal receipts 
and expenditures; but when it was noted that $76,000,000 of 
the disbursements for the preceding year were due to back 
pay to railroads, it put another aspect upon the case. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission under the law of 1916 had 
readjusted the rate of railway-mail pay so as to be retroactive 
to 1916, and that increase of $76,000,000 all came in one lump 
und had to be paid, The department reports that the deficit 
for the past fiscal year was about $60,000,000, a reduction of 
$20,000,000 from what it was a year ago, and the prospects are 
favorable for the accomplishment of that much to be desired 
result within a year or two of having this service self-sustain- 
ing. It is therefore well for the committee and the House to 
consider this question of finance and the sources of revenue if 
we are eventually to reach a self-sustaining position. 

There are at present two measures pending before the Post 
Office Committee which would materially affect the revenues, 
and in favor of each one of these measures there is an or- 
ganized propaganda of the most sinister character. One of 
these measures seeks to reduce the rate of postage on second- 
class mail matter, which would probably result in decreasing 
the revenues several millions per year. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Nine or ten million dollars a year. 

Mr. STEENERSON, I stand corrected by the gentleman 
from Colorado, The other measure is for the so-called 1-cent 
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drop-letter postage. That is sponsored by the One Cent Postal 
League. Fortunately, however, these two propagandas are 
. so that one may to a certain extent counteract the 
other. 

The main argument proposed by the second-class people is 
that the present second-class postage rate was the result of 
War-revenue taxation, and that they are paying part of the 
expenses of the war in the postage they pny. You would be 
surprised to see the names attached to the letters coming to 
members of the committee making that assertion. Now, the 
truth is that when the postage rates generally were raised it 
happened to be done in the revenue bill of 1917 reported by 
the Ways and Means Committee. The first part of that act 
provided for 1 cent additional postage on first-class letter mail 
and 1 cent extra on post cards, or 50 per cent increase on letters 
and 100 per cent increase on post cards. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question at this point? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would prefer to yield a little later, 
The last clause of the postage paragraph of the act, however, 
stated that the Postmaster General should estimate each month 
the amount of extra revenue so derived from first-class mail, 
and that the amount of that estimated additional revenue 
should be paid into the general fund of the Treasury, presum- 
ably to help defray the expenses of the war. But there never 
was one cent of the increased second-class rates paid into the 
Treasury for that purpose, nor did the law contemplate it. 
Therefore it is false to assert that second-class postage was 
imposed for the purpose of paying the expenses of the war. 

The facts were that according to the figures of the de- 
partment the cost of second-class mail was determined at 8 
cents a pound and they were paying 1 cent a pound. So, ac- 
cording to these figures, the publishers availing themselves of 
the second-class mail privilege were paying one-eighth of the 
cost of handling and transporting their mail matter. Now the 
war revenue act increased the rate, so that on the reading mat- 
ter contained in second-class mail it should be 14 cents per 
pound flat for any distance, and zone rates were applied 
to the advertising part, and that took effect in four annual 
increases, the last one in 1921, of which they are now com- 
plaining and which they want to repeal. The whole contro- 
versy, therefore, involves the rate on advertising matter. 
That is the bill that is before the committee. The increases 
have taken effect and been enforced, and we are receiving 
something like $25,000,000 instead of $11,000,000, which we re- 
ceived at 1 cent a pound. 

The argument has been made very strongly that the Post 
Office Department is losing some tonnage by reason of this 
high zone rate, it being 10 cents a pound to the farthest zone. 
I notice that the annual report of the Postmaster General 
says that the total weight of newspapers and periodicals car- 
ried as second-class matter during the fiscal year was 1,168,- 
830,902 pounds, on which postage amounting to $25,140,259.53 
was collected, which was a decrease of 5.49 per cent in the 
weight and 1.39 per cent in postage as compared with the 
preceding year. 

Now, mind you, they lost 54 per cent in round numbers in 
weight, but they lost only 1.39 per cent in postage. That shows 
that the mail matter that was taken out of the mails and 
transported by private conveyances was such mail as can be 
most cheaply transported. They have that privilege. The 
transportation of second-class matter is not a Government 
monopoly. Anybody can and does transport it, and they have 
availed themselves of that privilege where there was a long 
haul like that across the continent, where they could ship in 
bulk or carload lots and haul it just as cheaply as they can 
haul coal or wood. That is the kind of mail matter that they 
have taken out and sent by a cheap method of transportation. 
That accounts for the fact that the loss of revenue was one- 
fourth of what the revenue was for other matter on an average 
as shown by those figures. 

Mr. YOUNG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. Does the Government make or lose money on 
second-class mail matter at the present rate? 

Mr. STEENERSON. They lose about $30,000,000, according 
to my best judgment. This last year, I should say, more than 
one-half—they still pay about 50 per cent of the expense—not 
of the advertising part, but taking all the second-class mail 
together. The figures here are interesting for another reason. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. The gentleman might explain 
something about the proportion of second-class mail as to the 
total volume of mail, and the amount paid by second-class mail 
in its relationship to the cost of the Postal Service. 
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Mr. STEENERSON. I would be glad if the gentleman would 
state it. 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. It is generally conceded that at 
least 20 per cent of the service of the Post Office Department 
might properly be charged o second-class matter. This includes 
the handling and the hauling and transportation of mails over 
the railroads and rural routes and the distribution and delivery 
everywhere. Last year it cost $576,913,433 to run the Post Of- 
fice Department. If second-class mail paid its proportion of 
the cost in running the Post Office Department, it might be 
charged with something more than $100,000,000. As a matter of 
fact, during the past fiscal year the receipts from second-class 
postage amounted to a total of $25,140,259, which, you see, is 
only about 4.35 per cent of the total expenditures by the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. ROUSE. What per cent was it before the additional 
rates were adopted? 

Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Back in 1913, when the 1 cent a 
pound rate was charged, second-class matter paid $9,975,348, 
but the cost of running the Post Office Department was much 
less in those days, being only $262.220,491. So that year second 
class paid 3.80 per cent of the total expenditures. 

In 1914 second class paid $10,253,255, as against a total ex- 
penditure of $284,812,980, or 3.60 per cent. © 

In 1918, the last year of the old flat rate, receipts from 
second-class postage were $11,717,633 and the total expenditures 
for the Post Office Department were $345,015,973, second class 
Paying 3.40 per cent. 

Of course, in recent years every item of cost in running the 
Post Office Department has been greatly increased. Because 
of increases in salaries alone the salary list has been recently 
increased $118,000,000 a year. So, even with the advances in 
postal rates, second-class matter is not paying much more of 
its proportion of the general Post Office expenditures than it 
did when on the lower rate of years ago. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I think those figures are important be- 
cause it all depends on how expensive it is to carry the different 
classes of mall. You can carry second-class mall cheaper than 
you can first-class mail. Some part of the second-class mail is 
just as expensive as first-class; it depends upon the number of 


packages in a pound. Some packages of second-class mail are 
small, Now, as I was saying, I have a circular signed by the 
Curtis Publishing Co., claiming that they are paying 250 to 800 
per cent because of war taxes. They make more than a million 
a year on the service the Post Office gives them in circulating 
their publications—the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Country Gentleman, and many others, 
Mr. William C. Edgar, of the Northwestern Miller, writes: 


The special or super taxes oa upon some 10 other industries 
er been taken off 3 or ma- 


These are only samples of the mendaeity of these letters. 

The publishers first proposed an investigation of the cost of 
the different classes of mail, but they wanted to reduce postage 
first and then investigate. Congress then proposed to carry on 
an inguiry by the depurtment and the Joint Postal Commission 
and revise rates after the inquiry, but this the publishers have 
strenuously opposed. They remind us of the man who was 
brought into court and who seemed much distressed: and when 
a friend tried to console him by saying that he need not worry, 
as he would get justice there, replied; “ Yes; and that is just 
what I don’t want.” 

Some of the organs of the publishers have attacked the joint 
commission most bitterly and unfairly for no other conceivable 
reason than that they probably might aid in making public the 
truth in regard to this matter, which they dread and which 
would put a stop to their sinister propaganda. 

Page 60 of the Postmaster General's last annual report shows 
that the postage collected on the advertising portions of second- 
class publications averaged 3.62 cents per pound, which is a 
good deal less than the actual cost of the service. The average 
on both reading matter and advertising portions was 2.46 cents 
less than half of the estimated cost to the Government. Sec- 
ond-class publishers are subject to criticism because they are 
seeking to influence public opinion and Congress by false pre- 
tenses, They are not now, and never have been, subjected to 
“war taxes” in the form of postage, and are paying a great 
deal less than it costs to render them the service they receive. 


Revenue, expense, and profil or loss per pound and per piece for the several classes of mail, based on weighing, in 1907. 
[From Post Office Department Annual Report, 1009. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this one 
minute in order to read a telegram from the governor of my 
State bearing upon the discussion that we had yesterday on 
the increase of appropriation to make topographical maps. 
This has reference to land in my State, as fertile and rich and 
fair and as productive as the sun ever shone upon. The tete- 
gram is as follows: 


Austin, TEx., December 29, 1922. 
... 
e e to e 
surve, z 
— TPR be es in stating thot ox basis mentioned by you Teras will 
appropriate $100,000. 
Par M. Narr, Governor. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Hrs}. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
whether or not this Government will properly function depends 
upon the confidence of the citizens of this Government in their 
public servants. No government can continue if faith and credit 
is lost in the honor of its public servants. 

I listened with a great deal of interest this morning to the 
remarks of the gentleman from Texas [ Mr. BLANTON}, and while 
I do not always agree with him I agree with what he then said, 
that at the present time there is too much tendency in this 
country for the promulgation of groundless and- unfounded 
charges against Members of the Congress of the United States. 

In the last few days I have been looking over the 


precedents 
of the House of Representatives on the question of privilege 


and procedure. I think it is incumbent on the House to realize 
that on the dignity and faith and integrity of this body depends 
the proper functioning of this Government. 

Back in February, 1867, Representative John Hill, of New 
Jersey, presented a preamble to this House which very fully 
and properly covers that matter, in which he stated—and the 
House passed the resolution with this preamble in it—that 
conduct of the Members in the discharge of their official duties 
and their integrity was of the utmost importance to the public; 
that that integrity ought not to be assailed except upon the 
gravest reasons, 

The precedents of the House are full of evidences and occa- 
sions for the maintenance of the dignity of the House. Had I 
the time I should like to go over section 2637 of Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, which deals with the rights and powers and duties and 
integrity of the House. The section bears out fully what the 
gentleman from Texas has said. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks by including section 2637, 
volume 3, Hinds’ Precedents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxcosb in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter is as follows: 


2637. The publication by a Member of alleged false and scandalous 
charges against the House and its Members, which he also relterated 
in debate, was held to involve a question of privi 

The House took action as to a Member w reiterated on the floor 
Son pupuasan charges against the House, although other business 

nterven 

Instance wherein testimony taken before a committee and relating 
to the conduct of a Member was not reported to the House at once, 


- 
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On July 29, 1892, Mr. Charles J, Boatner, of Louisiana, as a matter 
of pe e, submitted the following resolution, and demanded imme- 
diate consideration thereof, to wit: 

Whereas on page 216 of a book purporting to have been written by 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, a Member of the House of Repre 
sentatives, the following charge appears: 

“Drunken Members have reeled about the aisles, a disgrace to the 
Republic. Drunken speakers have debated grave issues on the floor, 
and in the midst of maudlin ramblings have been heard to ask, Mr. 
Speaker, where was I at?’"; an . 

Whereas the publication of such char if untrue is a grave wrong 
i this gr and if true the responsibility should be placed where it 

ongs; an 

Whereas the said Watson has reiterated the same on the floor of 
the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House, That a committee of five Members be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to investigate and report to the House whether 
such charges are true; and, if untrue, whether the said Watson has 
violated the privileges of the House and their recommendations rela- 
tive to the same; that said committee have leave to sit during the 
sessions of the House, to send for persons and papers, to swear wit- 
nesses, and to compel their attendance. 

Mr, Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, submitted the question of order, 
whether, the House having failed to take action respecting the remarks 
of Mr. Watson at the time he reiterated the charges on the floor of 
the House and having passed to other business, it was not now too 
late to hold him to account therefor. 

Mr. Louis E. Atkinson, of Pennsylvania, made the further point of 
order that the 5 business before the House was a conference 
report, which was itself a matter of the highest 5 

he Speaker held that the resolution submitted by Mr. Boatner pre- 
sented a question of privilege, and that whenever the Speaker is of 
opinion that a question of privilege is involved in a proposition he 
must entertain it in preference to any other business. 

The Speaker also held that the 9 business was the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill H, R. 752, and that no conference 
report was penging Both points of order were overruled. 

On August 8, 1892, Mr. tner submitted the report of the select 
committee authorized by the adoption of the resolution, and of which 
he had been made chairman. 

* The report stated that the committee summoned Mr. Watson and 
such witnesses as he indicated, and very soon the fact was developed 
that the charge as to drunken speakers referred to Mr. J. E. Cobb, of 
Alabama. The committee thereupon went on and examined testimon 

as to Mr. Cobb, no point of order being made that the testimony impll- 
cating a Member should first be reported to the House. 

The committee concluded that the charge was a libel upon the mem- 
bership, and recommended the adoption of the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the charges made by Thomas E. Watson in his book 
against the House of Representatives, viz, that drunken Members have 
reeled about the aisles, a disgrace to the Republic,’ and ‘ drunken 
Members have debated grave issues on the floor,’ are not true and 
constitute an unwarranted assault upon the honor and dignity of the 
Bouse, and that such publication has the unqualified disapproval of the 

ouse.” 


Mr. HILL, This House should be very jealous of its reputa- 
tion. Any just and true attacks on the House as a whole or on 
its individual Members is-a proper exercise of free speech, but 
we should, in the interest of good government, defend ourselves 
against unfounded charges. 

Availing myself of the permission of the committee, I call 
especial attention to the following editorial from the Baltimore 
American, dealing with charges against Members of the House: 

{From the Baltimore American, Saturday, December 30, 1922.] 

Representative UpsHaw, of Georgia, who recently charged that th 
Volstead Act is being violated in Higi places, must have Snomentarily 
forgotten the existence of that indefatigable seeker of information, 
Joux PHILIP HILL. 

The charges of Mr. UpsHAw were well meant and amiable. The law 
was being 1 shag oy the wey. ple Phar’ helped carr hy and who were 
supposed to help enforce it. ow. at very paten wasn't h 
Acordingly Mr, UPSHAW pleaded with his — * brethren of heh ote: 
tion to forsake their evil ways and to obey in splrit and in act the 
Constitution of the United States from the first sentence to the last 
amendment, not overlooking the last amendment but one. 
BIRA 55 and 2 ee a raging cs i 

ut JOHN ILIP HILL, who a discouraging capacity for miscon- 
struction, promptly misconstrued it. He w introdu 
the reason vor Which is contained in the statement that— n 

These charges are so serious a reflection on the whole membership 
of the House of Representatives that I am preparing and will file 
in a few days a resolution requiring Mr. Upshaw to produce his 
evidence before the Judiciary Committee of the House, and requiring 
that committee, of which Mr. VotsTeap is chairman, to investigate 
Mr. UpsHaw’s wholesale reflections on the integrity of the n 


It was the 


of Congress.” 
ow, Mr. UpsHaw had absolutely ro intention of starting any 
monkey business. Mr. BLANTON let that fact be positively 8 


er = 

“You know,” he said to Colonel HILL, “Mr. UPSHAw is not going 
to give away any of his colleagues even if he knew anything.” The 
which was a surprising statement for a tried and true prohibitionist 
engaged in the fight for truth and beauty to make about another tried 
and true prohibitionist similariy engaged. Mr, UpsHAw’s concern for 
Volsteadism does not extend to the point of tattling. If wickedness 
flourishes under the dome of the Capitol, Mr. UrsHaw is willing to 
pray. and beseech that it stop; but that’s all. 
an ese ene cue 3 o oo Douer the ane ome HILL, who 

try to pu e matter up to Mr. VOLSTEAD, who uipped wit 

one of the most efficient senses of duty in all America. (eats se cig 

The incident, with a “dry” charging liquor violations among Mem- 
bers of Congrees with a “ wet” demanding proof, and with a “dry” 
backing off from furnishing proof because he is too “ good a fellow” 
to offer it, constitutes one of the most humorful occasions in the his- 
tory of what in some respects is the most amusing movement of all 

me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. Al time has expired, and the Clerk will read 


the bill for amendment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SALARIES. 
Office Postmaster General: Postmaster General, $12,000; chief 


clerk, including $500 as superintendent of buildings, $4,000; 
secretary, $2,500; personnel officer or appointment clerk, 
assistant to chief clerk, $2,000; confidenti 
eral, pn chairman, 


rivate 

2,000 ; 

clerk to Postmaster Gen- 

rd of inspection, $2,000; chief inspector, 

clerk to chief inspector, $2.00; urchasing agent, $4,000- 
2.750 2 


c 
chief clerk to purchasin agent, $2,000; solicitor, 000; assist: 
attorneys—1 1 500, 1 $3,500, 2 at $2, 2 60 7 


each, 1 $2,500, 1 $2000; 
bond examiner, $2,500; 5 82.000. 


law clerk, $1,800; clerks—114 at $1,800 
170 at $1,600 each, 277 at $1,400 cach, 354 at $1,200 a 101 a 
1,000 each, 10 at $900 each; skilled draftsmen—3 at $1,800 each, 
at $1,600 each, 3 at $1,400 each, 2 at $1,200 each: map mounter, 
51.200; assistant map mounter, $1,000; blue printer, $900; assistant 
blue printer, $840; telegrapher, $1,400; typewriter repairer, $1,200; 
3 telephone switchboard operators, at $720 each; 6 messengers in 
charge of mails. at $900 each; 80 messengers, at $840 each: 15 
assistant messengers, at $720 each; captain of the watch, $1,200; 
additional to three watchmen acting as lieutenants of watchmen, at 
$120 each; 34 watchmen, at 5 2 engineers, at 81.200 each: 
9 assistant engineers, at $1, each; 2 blacksmiths or steam fitters, 
at $1,000 each; 3 oilers, at $840 each; 16 firemen, at $720 each; 18 
elevator conductors, at $720 each; chief engineer, $1.600; assistant 
electriclans—2 at $1.200 each, 3 at $1,000 each; 2 dynamo tenders, 
at $900 each; carpenters—1 $1,600, 1 $1,200, 2 at 81.000 each; 
lasterer and mason, $1,200; awning maker, $1,000; painters—1 
1,200, 1 $1,000: plumbers—1 $1,200, 1 $1,000; laborers—foreman 
900, assistant foreman 8840. 2 at $840 each, 78 at $720 each, 4 at 
660 each; female Inborers—1 $540, 3 at $500 each, 7 at $480 each; 
77 charwomen, at $240 each; actual and necessary expenses of the 
urchasing agent while traveling on business of the department, $500; 
n all, $1,713,740, 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The discussion of the subject of the air mail service 
has suggested a matter that I want to call to the attention of 
the committee. I want to ask particularly if the committee 
has ever given any consideration, in connection with the air 
mail service, to the subject of providing life savers for the 
aviators who are employed in that service? t 

Mr. SLEMP. I do not think that matter was presented to 
the committee in that form. The theory of protecting human 
life seems to have been that the carriers have their own planes, 
and they are given only two hours and a half day service and 
the next day two hours and a half, and then they rest. 

In the meantime he would examine his plane, and no appa- 
ratus of the kind the gentleman speaks of was mentioned. I 
think it would be legislation that would not perhaps come 
under our committee. 

Mr. DENISON. I think the Committee on Appropriations 
would have ample authority to take care of such a matter 
without any additional legislation. I call the attention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, and the chairman of the full 
Committee on Appropriations as well, to the fact that there 
has been invented an aviator’s life-saving apparatus. I know 
of at least one such invention, and there may be others. A 
gentleman in my district, Henry Morgan, of Marion, III., has 
invented a life-saving parachute, which he has presented to 
the Patent Office, and after their usual careful examination a 
patent has been issued to him. He is now making arrange- 
ments to secure patent rights in foreign countries. 

This apparatus consists of a parachute which is connected by 
suitable supporting cords to the belt of a special suit of clothes 
that is made for the aviator; the parachute when folded up is 
attached to the back of his suit, something like a soldier's kit 
is attached to his back, and it does not interfere with his 
freedom of action; it is so manufactured and adjusted that 
if an emergency arises the aviator can by pulling a small 
spring located on his breast release the parachute, and since 
the parachute is permanently attached to his suit, it is bound 
to open as he falls and his life will be saved. Of course, it 
is as yet but an experiment, but the idea seems to me to be a 
good one. At least he has secured a patent upon it, and it has 
attracted a great deal of attention. It does seem to me that 
the Committee on Appropriations would be fully justified in 
making an investigation of this patent and if it seems practical 
these men who are doing this very important and hazardous 
work for the Government should be provided with every pos- 
sible means of safety. A comparatively small appropriation 
would equip every mail aviator with one of these life-saving 
suits. If they would save one man’s life the expense would 
be fully justified. 

Mr. SLEMP. I would think that the Second Assistant Post- 
master General would have the right to purchase that now 
under the item of supplies. 

Mr. DENISON. I think he would if the committee would 
give him a sufficient amount. 

Mr. SLEMP. The committee has given him a surplus, so far 
as the Air Mail Service is concerned. 

Mr. DENISON. The invention seems to me to be ingenious 
and practical. The aviator is provided with the parachute in its 
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proper place all of the time that he is in the machine, and it 
is so attached that when the parachute opens the strain falls 
on the belt of his suit; it is so placed as to not interfere with 
the aviator's work and can be opened instantaneously. 

Mr. SLEMP. What does it cost? 


Mr. DENISON. I am not able to state that, because it has 
not been manufactured for commercial purposes as yet. 

Mr. SLEMP. There are only 40 pilots in the Air Mail Serv- 
ice, and if one knew what the cost was it would be easily 


figured. 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The inventor, Mr. Morgan, told me that he 
had not as yet made arrangements for the manufacture, having 
only recently obtained the patent; but it would seem to me that 
not only the Pest Office Department but the Army and the Navy 
Departments ought to investigate this subject and provide for 
the manufacture of at least enough of these life-saving suits 
to equip every aviator in the Government service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that he may have one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if there has 
ever been an accident where the aviator has been separated 
from his machine while in the air? 

Mr. DENISON. I am sure there has been. The former 
mayor of New York City, Mr. Mitchel, during the war was 
completely separated from his machine when the machine fell. 
He was found some distance from the machine. It is a very 
easy matter for the aviator to disengage Limself from the ma- 
chine, unless, of course, he happens to be strapped to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it possible for every aviator in the air 
to separate himself at will from the machine? 

Mr. DENISON. I do not say that it is in every instance, 
but where the aviater sees that he can not prevent a crash he 
can, I think, in most instances jump from the machine and 
disengage himself, and by operating this little spring attached 
to the breast of his suit, which is always accessible and which 
he could reach even while falling, he would in all probability 
be able to save his life. If that can be done, it seems to me 
that the Committee on Appropriations ought to make a sufficient 
appropriation for the Second Assistant Postmaster General to 
provide this apparatus for every man in the Government mail 
service. I am sure the Government could easily make satis- 
factory arrangements with the inventor and could itself manu- 
facture enough of these life-saving suits for all Government 
aviators, and, too, at a very small cost. I hope the committee 
will at least investigate this subject before the next appropria- 
tion bill is reported. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. Awhile ago I was about to speak 
of another propaganda being carried on—that is, the so-called 
1-cent “drop” letter proposition—that might adversely affect 
the revenues of the Post Office Department. Many such propa- 
ganda letters have been mailed by Members of Congress to me 
requesting me to answer. In these letters it is alleged that it 
costs one-quarter of a cent to distribute drop letters. That is 
a misrepresentation. It is a false representation when applied 
to this bill or to this proposition. In order that the gentlemen 
may appreciate that, I call their attention to the meaning of 
“drop” letters in the Postal Laws and Regulations. A drop 
letter as described in the Postal Laws and Regulations is a 
letter mailed for local delivery at a post office not having city 
delivery service—in other words, the mailer of the letter drops 
it in the post office and the addressee calls at the post office 
for the mail. Such letters are mailed at the rate of 1 cent 
per ounce when sealed, But as it is proposed they want to 
apply 1-cent postage to letters to be delivered within the de- 
livery jurisdiction of the particular post office where it is 
mailed, In other words, take, for instance, the city of Boston, 
with a postal district of something like 20 miles, with half a 
dozen cities in it. There a drop letter under this proposed law 
would be collected by the mail carriers and delivered to the 
post office, placed on the facing table, and go through 12 or 13 
different operations before it reached the addressee. Brooklyn 
is part of the City of New York, yet it has a separate post office. 
‘The people in that town under the new law would have to pay 2 
cents, whereas all the rest of the city would pay 1 cent for their 
local letters. A great many similar illustrations could be found. 
The result would be that 1-cent rates would be forced for all, 
which would involve a deficit of $150,000,000 to be imposed upon 
the taxpayers. Any man who assumes that that work of col- 
lecting and delivering that sort of mail can be done for one- 
quarter of a cent each, as alleged, does not know what he is 


talking about or else he is willfully misrepresenting. It will 
cost.more than 1 cent. 

There is no profit now in the third-class mail, which consists 
largely of circulars or 1-cent letters. The Government has no 
monopoly of that kind of matter. There used to be a large 
number of companies delivering circulars that could have been 
mailed at 1-cent postage, but in late years they have quit, be- 
cause they could not do it at a profit of 1 cent each. Hence 
all of these companies have gone out of business and it has been 
turned over to the Post Office, 

The large stores, banks, and other large users of the mail 
have found that in most cases it costs more than 2 cents to 
deliver letters in their respective cities, and hence they now 
pay 2 cents postage. This “drop-letter” scheme would save 
them millions and would cost the Government more than thirty 
million per year at least. Here is the estimate of the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
THIRD ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington; December 28, 1922. 
Hon. HALVOR STEENERSON, 
airman Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Mr. STEENERSON : Referring to your inquiry as to what the 
decrease of postal revenne would be if the 1-cent drop-letter rate should 
be extended to letters deposited for local delivery at post offices having 
city or village letter carrier service, or for very by rural or star- 
route carriers te patrons of the office of mailing. to which the rate of 
2 cents an ounce or fraction thereof is now applicable, I have to say 
that there are no recent data available on which to base an estimate 
with respect to the effect of such change under existing conditions. 

However, as stated in the letter of the department addressed to you 
under date of October 27, 1919, it was estimated that, using the postal 


revenues for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, as a there 
would have been a decrease in the revenues of approximately 828,000 


proximately $31,000, had the 1-cent drop-letter rate been unif y 
applicable during that year, 
Sincerely yours, 
W. Irvine GLOVER, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 

If these two legislative proposals should go through it would 
increase the postal deficit by at least $60,000,000, and in this 
way the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads has con- 
tributed a good deal to the desired end of making the Postal 

Service self-sustaining, 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman is discussing a subject on which 
there seems to be some propaganda, is there not? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; I am sure, and that is the reason 

I am discussing it. I think the gentleman himself and many 

other Congressmen have sent me letters they have received from 

these organizations, one from the One-cent Postal League and 
the second-class matter people. ‘These letters asked for my 
views on the subject, and I am trying to give them now. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman interrupting the gentleman sent 
him a letter with the request that we may have the information. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I thank the gentleman. I have had 
figured out the number of operations involved in handling this 
kind of mail mattter—that is, letters addressed to office of mail- 
ing as distinguished from drop letters—and I find it amounts to 
from 9 to 12 different operations before it gets to the addressee, 
as compared with but two operations when it is a drop letter 
within the meaning of the law. It is simply taking it out of 
the box inside of the rail at the post office and handing it out 
to the person calling for it or putting it in his box. That is 
the drop operation; there is no transportation involved, only 
two handlings; and that is the reason that that was limited to 
offices where there is no city delivery and no carriers. When- 
ever a post office gets rural delivery you must put 2 cents en 
your rural-delivery letter. 

OPERATIONS OR HANDLINGS INVOLVED IN TAI COLLECTION AND DELIVERY 
OF LETTERS FOR LOCAL DELIVERY AT POST OFFICES HAVING CITY DELIV- 
ERY SERVICE. 

1. Collection from street letter box by letter carrier or col- 
lector. 

2. Transportation to post office by letter carrier or collector. 

8. Facing for postmarking after having been dumped on 
dumping table. 

4. Postmarking and cancellation of stamps. 

5. Separating city mail from outgoing mail. 

6. Distribution by clerks to letter-carrier routes. 

7. Routing or arranging for delivery by carriers before leav- 
ing post office. 

8. Transportation by carriers from post oflice to routes. (By 
foot, street car, or trucks.) 
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9. Delivery to house or office of ee by carrier. 

The above shows the process of handling letters when the col- 
lection of the letter and the delivery is within the territory of 
the same post office (main office) or station, 

When letters are collected from the es | of the main 
office or one of its stations and intended for delivery in the 
territory of another station three additional handlings are 
involved, and the processes are as follows: 

1. Collection fram street letter box by letter carrier or col- 
lector. 

2. Transportation to post office by letter carrier or collector. 

8. Facing for postmarking after having been dumped on 
dumping table. 

„ Postmarking and cancellation of stamps. 

. Separating city mail from outgoing mail. 

. Distribution to station. 

Tying out packages of letters for dispatch to station. 

. Transportation to station. 

Distribution by clerks to letter-carrier routes. 

2 10. Routing or arranging for delivery by carriers before leay- 
ing post office. 

11. Transportation by carriers from post office to routes. (By 
foot, street car, or trucks.) 

12. Delivery to house or office of addressee by carrier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman may 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. STEENERSON. At Rockville, Md., for instance, a man 
whe wants to mail a letter can do so under the drop-letter law 
because there are no letter carriers. Consequently he drops it 
himself in the drop in the post office, where it is put in the box 
that belongs to the addressee or in general-delivery box and 
handed to the person who calls for it, and that does not take 
any expense hardly at all. It may be possible that it could be 
done for a quarter of a cent per letter, but this proposition here 
involves an expense that certainly exceeds 1 cent. It is about 
the same as a letter destined for outside offices. Now, the in- 
vestigation that was made in 1907, which is published in the an- 
nual report of the Postmaster General in 1909, gives the cost 
of each class of mail, states the work necessary, and shows that 
first-class mail matter costs the Government 50 cents a pound, 
and that the revenue therefrom is 84 cents a pound, estimating 
45 letters to a pound, and most of them carry 2 cents, some of 
them, on account of the drop-letter business, carry 1, but an 
average of 84 cents per pound. If you cut the postage on first- 
class mail in two you will have 42 cents a pound. Now, when 
it cost 50 cents a pound to handle that class of mail and you 
only receive 42, you lose 8 cents a pound on all of those. 

Mr. FESS. If the gentleman will yield further, what has led 
to the strength of the statement that if you decrease the postage 
you will increase the business and thereby make money? 

Mr: STEENERSON. Well, that reminds me of the old joke 
that used to be told about the clothier who said, “ Well, I can 
sell this coat for $30, although it cost me $35, and I can do so 
because I sell so many.” That is what the Government would 
do; if it did a large business it would lose 8 cents a pound, and 
the more business it does the worse off it would be. 

Since 1907, when cost was ascertained, clerk and carrier pay 
has more than doubled, so that the cost figures I gave are below 
what it is to-day, while the revenue is the same. 

Mr. LOWREY. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I will. 

Mr. LOWREY. Perhaps I ought to know, but I do not, 
but is there any provision in this bill that makes either of the 
changes the gentleman is discussing? Does this bill pro- 


pose—— 

Mr. STEENERSON. This appropriation bill? Not at all. 
I am discussing it because it bears on the revenue to be re- 
ceived from mail matter, which is an important thing when 
you consider appropriations. Now, I was discussing the result 
when you take off one-half the postage you lose 8 cents a 
pound. Another result would be that there would be prac- 
tically no circular mail for delivery within the office.- You 
would, of course, not send a circular for 1 cent if you could 
get first-class service. The first-class mail is always given 
special expedition, and they would dump all this circular mail 
in the cities that have local delivery within the postal district 
into the first class and you would have to employ thousands 
of extra mail clerks. Another thing: You would have to dis- 
tinguish between that mail which goes out in two classes, 
which you would not otherwise do. It would dump all of 
this circular mail into the first-class channels. It would be 
very much the same as if it were first-class mail, or nearly 
the same, 


ponens 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 


r. STEENERSON. I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I wish to have the attention of the 
chairman for a moment. What will the deficiency for the fiscal 
year 1924 in the Post Office Department probably be? 

Mr, SLEMP. Of course that depends upon the receipts next 
year. If the receipts next year are 9 per cent greater than 
this year and the service is conducted under the appfopria- 
tions outlined in this bill there will be $1,000,000 surplus next 


year. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What is the deficiency this 
year? 

Mr. SLEMP. Thirty-one million dollars, under the supposi- 
tion that the increase of receipts this fiscal year over those of 
the last fiscal year will be 9 per cent and that the department 
will be able to conduct its affairs approximately upon the ap- 
propriation made last year. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Then we have approximately 
a $31,000,000 deficiency for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That will be paid out of the 
general fund of the Treasury? 

Mr. SLEMP. That is correct. í 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, at this point I 
wish to invite attention to a question of revenue legislation for 
the Postal Service In comparison with the appropriations and 
expenditures of that service. Thus far I have failed to find 
any valid reason for conducting a Postal Service and making 
a considerable portion of the payment for that service out of 
the general fund of the Treasury. Occasionally there has been 
a small surplus. Former Postmaster General Hitchcock had 
the surgeons perform an operation for appendicitis, and thus 
sepatated the Postal Department from the general fund of the 
Treasury for one year. Considerable comment ran upon that 
point. Occasionally there may have been subsequent operations 
for appendicitis to eliminate the Postal Service from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury. I want to suggest to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads the advisability of bringing 
in revenue legislation that will make the Post Office Depart- 
ment absolutely self-sustaining every year. 

Why should we be gathering in funds from customs, from in 
come taxes, and from the general funds of the Treasury to pay 
a deficiency for the Postal Service? I believe that a brief rev 
flection will show the advisability of drafting revenue legisla- 
tion so that every branch of the Postal Service will be self- 
sustaining, and especially that the service as a whole will have 
a small surplus rather than an increasing deficiency from year 


to year. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The purpose which the gentleman has 
in mind is the purpose that the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads has had in mind for a long time. Of course, 
the only revenue we get in the Postal Service is from postage, 
and we do not like te attempt to increase the postage derived 
from any particular kind of mail without investigation, and 
therefore we have ordered an investigation of the amount of 
revenue derived from each class of mail. When we get that 
information we may have a basis upon which to act. If the 
revenues are not behind next year it will not be necessary to 
make any increase of postage, but we are trying to prevent 
these raiders on the Post Office Department that I have men- 
tioned heretofore from getting their work in. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am in sympathy with the 
gentleman’s purpose to stop, the raiding. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I think the gentleman has made a valuable obser- 
yation. It is a form of subsidy, is it not? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. No. We are simply doing 
business through a Government department that is advertised 
to be self-sustaining and then paying a deficiency out of the 
general funds. If that is what the Senator means, I agree 
with him, but I am opposed to subsidies, as you are aware. 

Mr. FESS. There is not any way of amending it except by 
either increasing the revenues or decreasing the cost. That is 
why I used the term “ subsidy.” 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am very grateful for the 
Senator's observation. [Applause.] 
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Now, in reply to the statement of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. STeenerson], the chairman of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, for 25 years and more we have 
been debating the question of a quarter of a cent or an 
eighth of a cent on this class of postage and then on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In all these years we have 
failed to bring out any practical result from the investigation. 
Why, these investigations have been just like the investiga- 
tions carried on by the Civil Service Commission, investigate 
for two months and do nothing. If it takes them two months 
to accomplish nothing by an investigation, how long will it 
take them to accomplish something? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not want to take up the gentleman's 
time, but he is discussing a very interesting subject, and per- 
haps we can prolong it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Yes; maybe I can have a 
little more time. 

Mr. BLACK. I will try to get more time for the gentle- 
man. The gentleman minimizes the importance of these in- 
vestigations. He is inaccurate as to the value of the postal 
investigations. 

Formerly we had a commission headed by the present Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Hughes, which looked into the cost of 
carrying second-class mail matter, and some very valuable in- 
formation was developed; information which has been used 
by the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads in sitting 
down to the consideration of bills like that introduced by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and that introduced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Keniry], seeking to reduce 
the rates on second-class matter, which is now being carried 
at a loss, and which would be carried at a much greater loss 
if those two bills had passed. Now—— 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The gentleman is reducing my 
time. 

Mr. BLACK. I will try to get more for the gentleman. I 
just want to emphasize this point: That the facts developed by 
the Hughes Commission have been very valuable in dealing 
with this second-class postage question. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am very glad to have that 
statement, Mr. Chairman, but T am still wondering where it is 
reflected in actual revenues to the department, to eliminate 
this deficiency’ and give us an effective operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

Mr. STEENERSON, It raised the revenue from $11,000,000 
to $25,000,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. That is good news, but still 
you have a $31,000,000 deficiency. We can point to an in- 
crease here and there from year to year. For 25 years we 
have had an inerease here and an increase there, but in the 
_ round-up as a rule you have had a deficiency. 

Mr. STEENERSON. But we have had to increase the com- 
pensation of the employees. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Yes; but why did you not in- 
crese the revenues to meet it? That is what McAdoo did in 
regard to the railroad proposition, He increased the wages of 
the railroad employees and then failed to raise the rates to 
bring in the money necessary to pay the wages and the salaries, 
There is the story. I believe the fundamental defect in most 
of the postal legislation is a failure to enact a law to bring Into 
the Treasury a Sufficient amount of money to pay the running 
expenses of the department, and that is the point I want to 
emphasize to-day, If the gentleman from Minnesota, who is 
the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Rouds, with all the wisdom and light that he has shed upon 
these great problems in years gone by—and, of course, he will 
return in due time—if the great giant of the North and West 
would stand here and lead America out to a self-sustaining 
Postal Service, we shall welcome his return here to the House 
of Representatives with the utmost cordiality. [Applause.] 

According to this official table of receipts and disbursements 
the Post Office Department has been self-supporting only 7 years 
within a period of 64 years. The deficiencies have varied for 
the most part from $1,000,000 to $19,000,000 a year, making a 
total of approximately $340,000,000 for 57 years, That amount 
has been drawn from the general fund which is intended to 
care for all the expenses of the Government outside the Post 
Office Department. We should. cease saying that the Post 
Office Department is self-sustaining until these deficiencies are 


wiped out. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge the imperative 
necessity of legislation that will secure for the postal fund 
adequate resources to pay the total expenses of that depart- 
ment. Until that is done the appropriations for the Post Office 
Department should be reduced at least to the point of self- 
support. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I rise to op- 
pose the pro forma amendment. We have been hearing a 
great deal about the question of a self-supporting Postal 
Service. I have always been in favor of that and am in favor 
of it now. Yet, as my friend from Texas [Mr. Brack] has 
said, I have introduced a measure to cut down the second-class 
postal rates fixed by the war- revenue act of 1917. That war- 
revenue act came in from the Ways and Means Committee, and 
not fronr the Post Office Committee. It put an increase of some 
500 per cent upon the rates for second-class mail. It provided 
for a zone system, dividing the country into eight zones and 
imposing a rate of 10 cents a pound to. the eighth zone. That 
is the rate fixed on the advertising matter, and putting it 
altogether, half reading and half advertising, makes an in- 
crease of about 500 per cent. I introduced a bill to reduce it 
by half—in other words, to make the rates half that fixed in 
that law. We have had hearings before the committee and 
the committee has postponed action until the postal commis- 
sion, which we have heard so much about, can report, which is 
a most indefinite matter. Now, I contend the reduction of 
second-class rates does not necessarily mean a reduction in 
revenues. It may mean an increase in receipts. I showed 
before the committee that last year, while these high rates 
were in operation in one city alone, there were 80,000,000 
pounds of second-class matter taken out of the mails and trans- 
ported otherwise, and in New York there was a great loss. It 
ran to a very high figure for the second-class mail matter 
which was taken out, because the postal rate is twice as high 
as the express rate and the freight rate is scarcely to be com- 
pared to the postal rate. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I should like to inquire with reference to the 
bill the gentleman refers to. What prospect is there of that 
bill coming before the House? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I am sorry to say that the Post 
Office Committee have postponed action until the Postal Com- 
mission shall report, and I fear it never will report. The 
Postal Commission has been working for the last two years 
and has not found any facts about the cost of transporting this 
class of mail, and is not going to find out anything, you may 
be sure, during the ilfe of that commission. 

But my point is that this action should be taken as a business 
matter, The gentleman from Minnesota talks about fhe man 
who sold suits of clothes below cost and could sell them so 
because he sold so many of them. That may be jocular, but 
that is not the problem here. The problem is that we have n 
fixed expense. We have a certain overhead, and if we handle 
more second-class mail it does not mean that there is going to 
be any additional overhead, If we cut out all the second-class 
mail, it does not mean that there is going to be any great cnt- 
ting down of the overhead. We are not going to reduce greatly 
the number of postmasters or clerks or carriers if we take out 
every pound of second-class mail matter. 

Just think for a moment. That 80,000,000 pounds of second- 
class matter means 1,900 carloads of 42,000 pounds each. To 
get one of these loaded cars to the fourth zone costs the Post 
Office Department $221, but the publisher pays $1,361 at present 
rates, The 1,900 cars cost the Post Office Department $419,900, 
but the publishers must pay the immense sum of $2,593,500. 

This same mail matter can be sent to the fourth zone by ex- 
press for 14 cents a pound, or at a total cost of $1,200,000, 
There is a clear saving to the users of the express company over 
the Postal Service of more than $1,300,000, 

But the outstanding fact is that the present postal rates on 
second-class matter mean a profit in transportation costs on 
this amount to the fourth zone of more than $2,000,000. Every 
dollar of that possible profit was lost to the department because 
the excessive rates made it folly to use the Postal Service. 

It was said that there would be an expense in distribution. 
I admit that there is a great expense in distribution above 
transportation cost, but I maintain that the fact that this mail 
matter has to be distributed does not add materially to the 
total cost of the service and that taking it ont does not decrease 
the cost to any great degree. It is a question of increasing the 
revenue. The overhead is there, and if you can bring the volume 
of business up to the full capacity, you do not add to the ex- 
pense any more than you add to the expense of a water com- 
pany or of a railroad company which already has complete 
equipment, It does not add much to the expense to the railroad 
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company to run a locomotive another mile. If you have to add 
to the general plant to handle traffic, then you do increase the 
cost. Therefore it seems to me it is common sense to say that 
if you can get this business back where it ought to be, in the 


mails, you are not going to lose money, but you will make» 


money. The fact is we have fixed these rates so high that the 
business is greatly decreased. There has been a decrease in 
only one class of mail matter in the past year, and that is 
second-class. There has been an increase in every other class 
of mail matter. The rates on second-class matter are too high 
to hold the business. I figure that if we cut the second-class 
rates in two there would be a reduction of $9,000,000 in the 
revenue, on the same weight, but that would be made up again 
by bringing back the amount of mail matter that is now taken 
out. I believe that can be proven to the satisfaction of any 
man who really wants to go into it. So it is not really a ques- 
tion of losing more money the more second-class mail we carry. 
It is really a matter of losing money because we are taking out 
a profitable part of the business, and I believe that can be 
proven to the satisfaction of anyone who will investigate the 
question impartially, aside from the fundamental American 
policy of diffusing information through publications at low 
rates, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I used to be a member of the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, and while T was 
a member of that committee we had under consideration at two 
or three different times this question of rates on second-class 
matter. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kerry] makes 
a very ingenious argument by citing one instance of some 
paper published at one place and carried to the most distant 
zone at a good deal higher rate than express, and hence that 
paper is not now using the mails. We can not base conclusions 
upon an isolated instance of that kind. In a service of this 
kind we have got to picture the whole service and the whole 
amount of mail matter carried in order to get a true picture of 
the situation, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLY] suggested an idea that led me to the thought 
that his plan suggested the idea of buying an excursion 
565 at reduced rates in order to pay 850 excess to get back 

ome, 

Mr. BLACK. I thank the gentleman for the illustration. 
Now, the truth of the matter is that the Hughes Commission, to 
which I referred in reply to a statement of the gentleman from 
Nebraska a few moments ago, made a very exhaustive investi- 
gation of how much it cost to transport and deliver second-¢lass 
mail matter; not just to take up one instance and find out how 
much that cost, but taking the whole amount of second-class 
mail matter and figuring how far the average piece of mail 
matter traveled and how much the average piece of second- 
class mail matter weighed and how many times it was han- 
died, and figuring all of that, the commission found that the 
cost of transporting and delivering was 51 cents a pound. 
There were certain expenses which were not allocated. 

The Post Office Department, taking the Hughes Commission 
finding as a basis and adding to it those expenses which were 
not allocated, found, as the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEENERSON] very correctly stated, that it cost about 8 cents 
a pound to carry this matter. Now, it may well be that, not- 
withstanding the increases in salaries of various postal em- 
ployees and the increases in the salaries of postmasters, other 
economies have cut down the cost of this transportation and 
handling to where it is now less than 8 cents a, pound; in fact, 
I am satisfied it is some less than that. But certainly no one 
who is informed as to the situation will contend that the pres- 
ent revenue that we are collecting from this source, which, I 
think, is something more than $30,000,000 per annum, is equal 
to the cost of carrying this second-class mail matter. 

Now, another thing must be remembered, and that is that 
all the reading matter that goes to make up the Saturday 
Evening Post and the Ladies Home Journal and other maga- 
zines is carried at 14 cents to every zone. This reading matter 
is not regulated on the zone basis, The only thing regulated on 
the zone basis is the advertising matter. I think anyone will 
admit that when we take into consideration the fact that a 
page of advertising in the Saturday Evening Post costs several 
thousand dollars and a page in the Ladies Home Journal, in 
the advertising department, costs also several thousand dol- 
lars, I think all will admit that such charges are purely com- 
mercial transactions and that there is no reason why mail 
matter of that kind should be carried at a loss. I have no fight 
to make on the Saturday Evening Post or the Ladies Home 
Journal. They are excellent publications. I merely cite them as 
instances of the operation of the present law. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? j 

There was no objection. s 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the zone proposition which regulates the cost of the transporta- 
tion of newspapers and periodicals applies only to the adver- 
tising matter? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; it applies only to the advertising matter. 
The reading matter is carried at a flat rate, and to all zones 
the cost is the same, even to the most remote zone so far as 
the reading matter is concerned, It is only the advertising 
matter that is regulated on the zoning plan, and that is purely 
a commercial proposition. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ketiy] used the same argument as has been used by the 
propagandist—and I am not referring to him as a propagandist 
but his argument is the same—which is: The publishers insist" 
that the zone rates were a war-revenue measure, that the rates 
were put on the publishers to pay part of the cost of the war. 
The gentleman from Minnesota very pertinently remarked in 
his speech this afternoon that the only real war-revenue pro- 
vision in the bill, as far as postal affairs were concerned, was 
the 1 cent added to the rate on first-class matter, and the Post- 
master General was required to estimate at the end of the year 
the additional revenue raised by that 1 cent addition to first- 
class matter and pay it into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. Congress did not put upon him the duty to turn in the 
money raised from transportation of second-class matter. Why? 
Because everyone knew, the Ways and Means Committee knew, 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads knew, that 
second-class matter was not paying the cost of its handling 
and therefore the Post Office Department ought to retain the 
revenue derived from it in its own department. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. . 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. If it was not a war- revenue 
measure, why did the provision come from the Ways and Means 
Committee instead of the Post Office Committee of the House 
and Senate? 

Mr. BLACK. It was a revenue measure. The Ways and 
Means Committee had in hand the matter of raising addi- 
tional revenue sorely needed, and when it came to investigate 
the subject it found out that the Post Office Department was 
only receiving $11,000,000 for the transportation of a billion 
pounds of second-class. mail and was losing from $60,000,000 to 
$70,000,000 per annum, and the committee felt that it conid not 
in good conscience levy on the taxpayers of the country addi- 
tional taxes without making the publishers pay some part of 
this loss. So the Ways and Means Committee very properly 
provided for the present zone law. Another thing which shows 
clearly that it was not meant as a mere war measure is this: 
The law provided that the increases should go into effect in 
four annual increments. This was to give the publishers time 
and opportunity to adjust to the new rates. This very provision 
shows Congress meant it for no temporary affair. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that the Ways and Means Committee did not assume 
jurisdiction of the subject until the Post Office Committee them- 
selves requested it. Let me say in that connection that the 
Post Office Committee had made investigations under the Post- 
master General for 16 years and the Postmaster General for 16 
years had recommended it. They asked us to take it into con- 
sideration in making up the war-revenue bill and we did it. 
Now, the publishers, in my Judgment, are still failing to pay 
between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 of what it costs the Gov- 
ernment to transport their mail. 

Mr. BLACK, The gentleman from Texas is correct when 
he says there was an agreement that the Ways and Means 
Committee should have jurisdiction. I was a member of the 
Post Office Committee and we agreed to it. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. In the Fifty-fourth Congress 
this question was emphasized again and again, and the war 
was simply the instrumentality that forced the condition that 
we could not force through the committee in Congress before. 

Mr. BLACK. And should have been in operation for years 
before the law was finally adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

In making readjustments under the foregoing paragraph, the salary 
of any clerk in any class may be fixed by the Hostisaster General at 
$100 below the salary fixed by law for such class and the unused por- 
tion of such salary shall be used to increase the salary of any clerk 
in ay. class entitled thereto by not more than $100 above the salary* 
fixed by law for such clase. he Postmaster General shall assign to 
the several bureaus, offices, and divisions of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the District of Columbia such number of the employees au- 
thorized in the foregoin paragraph as may be necessary to perform 
the work required erein; and he shall submit a statement showing 
such assignments and the number employed at the various salaries 
50 the potest following the estimates for salaries in the Post Office 

epartment. 


Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee if the 
Post Office Department made any request for an appropriation 
for ascertaining the cost of carrying the mail. 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say that it was stated that that would 
cost the Government $830,000 but the work had to be done be- 
tween now and the Ist of next July, and so it would not come 
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into this bill but would have to be presented to the Appropria- 
tions Deficiency Committee inasmuch as this relates to expendi- 
tures for next year. The understanding is that they shall go 
to the Committee on Appropriations for a deficiency to carry 
on that work. They have spent $27,000 in getting forms and 
getting ready to make this investigation -when the money is 
allowed. It will be up to the other committee to provide the 
money. 

Mr. ROUSE. Being a member of that commission, I wanted 
to know the facts. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp by printing the amount of expenses of that com- 
mission up to the Ist of December. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The matter is as follows: 
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er, Cash disbursements—Continued. : - 7 
OCTOBER 1, 1922-NOVEMBER 30, 1922, INCLUSIVE, 
1922 | Total. | Transporta- | subsistence. 


Oct. 


rapher 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chair- 
man something about the effect of the section just read. I 
observe that it permits the Postmaster General ta fix the salary 
of any clerk at $100 below that fixed by the present law for 
his particular class, and as I understand it, it compels the 
Postmaster General in turn to raise the salary of some other 
clerk. Is that true? 

Mr. SLEMP. That provision has been in the bill for some 
years. Last year on the floor of the House the language was 
so changed that the change would be limited to $100. I think 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] brought that out 
last year. The language this year is as it was changed last 
year. There are about 1,400 employees in the department on 
the statutory roll. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. SLEMP. In the Post Office Department, not in the 
field service. The Postmaster General, the First Assistant, 
and all of the assistants connected with the department say 
that gives them a slight leeway. Let us say a vacancy occurs 
in a $1,600 place. Instead of promoting a $1,400 man to the 
$1,600 place, they can promote a $1,400 man to a $1,500 place, 
and the $1,600 man to a $1,700 place. That leaves a leeway, 
which they say is very much in the interest of the department. 
They wanted more, but the committee did not yield on that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, As a matter of fact, this ought to be a 
part of the law on pay. 

Mr. SLEMP. It will be rectified when the classification 
bill becomes a law. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office, First Assistant Postmaster General: First Assistant Post- 
master General, $5,000; chief clerk, $2,500; division of post office 
service—superintendent $4,000, assistant superintendent $3,000, as- 
sistant superintendent $2,750; division of postmasters’ appointments— 
superintendent $3,000, two assistant superintendents at $2,000 each; 
superintendent, division of dead letters, $2,500; chief, division of 
correspondence, $2,000; in all, $28,750. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This morning the distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Sanpers] in his usual very incisive way twitted the House 
leader on the very remarkable situation that exists now in our 
Nation. This is the situation: On August 18 last the President 
of the United States appeared in this Chamber and called 
attention to the great profiteering in coal and mentioned that 
he had no legal power to stop it. He said: - 

I recommend immediate provision for a temporary national coal 


agency with needed capital to purchase, sell, and distribute coal which 
is carried in interstate shipments. 
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It refers only to the employees in the 


- | Subsistence. 


4,383.8 


He also mentioned that “it would be an instrumentality of 
guarding the public interests against extortion where private 
conscience is insensible to a public need.” The Congress was 
very responsive. That was on August 18, and almost imme- 
diately the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WIISLOWI, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, probably not on his own initiative, because the 
legislation, I take it, was abhorrent to his ideas, but because 
he was chairman, brought in a bill to the House, and before 
the month ended passed the bill—on August 31—by an over- 
whelming majority, creating this Federal Fuel Distributor at 
an Initial appropriation and cost to the Government of $250,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not so much as that, was it? 

Mr. BLANTON. That was what was in the bill—$250,000— 
when it passed the House; and giving the President the right 
to proclaim whenever he thought the prices were extortionate 
such a situation to exist, and to control it, prices and distri- 
bution, What has happened? Just what the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana called our attention to this morning. Not 
a thing has been done. Extortion continues. Prices are not 
controlled. Poor people can not get coal. September has 
passed, October and November have passed, and this is the end 
of December, and we find to-day the great city of New York 
with a supply of coal for only 48 hours, with coal at $16 a ton 
and upward, You can not get a ton of hard coal now unless 
you buy a ton of substitute with it, all at extortionate prices. 

What could happen? I remember last winter when one of 
my boys was sick in college and I had to go to him to bring 
him home, we reached Washington at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, just 1 mile from the Pennsylvania Station, and we stayed 
at that one point within a mile of the depot for 12 hours try- 
ing to get the train through the snow to the depot where the 
people could be unloaded from the train. We were not un- 
loaded until 4 o’clock in the morning. Suppose a snow comes 
like that all over this country. What could happen? Not a 
thing has been done, and the people all over the United States 
are looking to the Government. If an emergency existed in 
August, it existed in September, it existed in October, in No- 
vember, and December; and if it was such a great emergency, 
why has there not been action taken? . 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have just looked up the figures, and I 
find that the amount given to the Federal coal distributor was 
$150,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; that was the result of a change in 
conference; but I said that the bill which the gentleman 
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brought into the House and passed embraced $250,000, and if he 
will turn to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for August 81, 1922, 
he will see that it embraced $250,000, as I say. The gentleman 
from IIlinois [Mr. MADDEN] could have changed that in the 
committee before the bill was reported to the House if he had 
wanted to, if he had gone to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and said that his committee was not going to allow them to 
have more than $150,000. He could have stopped it there; 
but the reduction in conference was a change of administration 
plans, which had in contemplation the whole $250,000. It was 
the joint action of the House and Senate conferees that did 
that, or it may have been changed by amendment. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am sure, from my knowledge of the 
gentleman’s frankness, that he would rather be right than other- 
wise. 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. It was changed in the conference. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is correct. But the gentleman’s bill 
as it was brought in called for $250,000. There is no question 
about that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent to speak for one 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. The bill as passed by the House on August 
81, 1922, reads as follows, which I quote from the RECORD: 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $250,000. 


But you are getting me off the subject. That reduction of 
$100,000 was an afterthought and has no relation to my present 
discussion, which is nonregulation of coal prices. 

Mr. WINSLOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. WINSLOW. How does the gentleman know it was? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because the administration bill as passed 
by the House called for $250,000 and it was later reduced tv 
$150,000 in conference. 

Mr. WINSLOW. The gentleman must realize that there are 
times in life and procedure when certain things are used for 
the purpose of testing out the views of people. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, that was just one of the kind of feelers 
that we are having abroad now? 

Mr. WINSLOW, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Concerning which the other distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts in another body spoke so elo- 
quently yesterday—one of the feelers. 

Mr. WINSLOW. I am not talking about the gentlemen of 
yesterday—— 

Mr. BLANTON. We feel out the House just like we feel out 
the foreign nations of the world? 

Mr. WINSLOW. Exactly, Mr. Chairman; we have to take 
gentlemen like himself into consideration and give him some- 
thing rather inconsequential to play with in order to get to 
more important things. [Laughter.} 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman, then, is like the bureaus in 
the departments which when they want only $150,000 ask for 
$250,000. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope that we will be able 
to read for a while. We have not read any of the biil, and 
gave gentlemen plenty of time for debate. We have not done 
a thing in connection with the bill, and we very much want to 
finish it to-day so that gentlemen can have a holiday. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Does the distinguished gentle- 
man from IIlinols want the Clerk to read? If so, the gentle- 
man from Indiana will be glad to let the Clerk read, but he 
was in hopes that he might make a two-minute speech. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Postmaster General is hereby authorized to pay a cash reward 
for any invention, tion, or series of wangestions for an im- 

royement or economy device, design, or process By plicable to the 
2ostal Service submitted by one or more employees of the Post Office 
Department or the Postal ce which sh be adopted for use and 
will clearly effect a material economy or increase ciency, and for 
that purpose the sum of $5,000 is hereby appropriated: Provided, 
That the sums so paid to employees in accordance with this act shall 
he in addition to their usual compensation: Provided further, That 
the total amount paid under the provisions of this act shall not 
exceed $1,000 in any month or for any one invention or 8 on: 
Provided further, That no employee shall be paid a reward under this 
act until be has properly executed an agreement to the effect that 
the use by the United States of the invention, suggestion, or series of 


suggestions made by him shall not form the basis of a further claim 
of any nature upon the United States by him, his heirs, or assigns: 
Provided furher, t this appropriation shall be available for no other 
purpose. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I have received several letters 
since I have been in the House from rural letter carriers to the 
effect that they have been unable—and I suppose are unable 
now—to secure leather mail pouches for carrying the mail. 
They inform me that they are furnished with canyas pouches, 
but, especially in my section of the country, where we have a 
good deal of rainfall in the wintertime and where it Is neces- 
sary to travel horseback a good deal of that time, they say it 
is practically impossible at times to keep the mails dry in those 
canvas pouches, It occurs to me that it would not be very 
much more expensive to furnish, especially for use in certain 
seasons of the year or localities, leather pouches instead of these 
canvas ones. I should like to ask if that has been considered 
by the committee, and, if so, whether any provision is made for 
them in this bill? 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I will say that during the war 
it was rather difficult to get leather, and since the war, 
since the present Fourth Assistant Postmaster General has 
been in charge, they entered into a contract last year for 
11,000 of these leather bags. The contract was made at a very 
low rate. They have been delivered along during the year, I 
think, to the extent of about 25 per cent of the rural free de- 
livery carriers’ force. Of course, some are used in connection 
with the City Delivery Service, but this year an order for 
15,000 more has been given, and that is carried in next year’s 
bill, so within a short time I think the carriers in the gentle- 
man’s section and all over the country will be very well sup- 
plied. That is in addition to the bags they had on hand be- 
fore. That amounts to 25,000 in two years. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is that appropriation carried in this bill? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what I wanted to ask, 

Mr. SLEMP. This is under the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General. That will supply about 15,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. About when does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia think those 15,000 extra leather bags will be ready for 
distribution? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say ready for distribution some time 
next July, because the contract has already been executed. 

Fete eae The gentleman says there is already a supply 
0 £ 

Mr. SLEMP. The order for the 11,000 has already been 
executed, 

Mr. RANKIN. And have they been distributed? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; ten thousand and something. Now, the 
department is so well pleased along the line of the gentleman’s 
argument—it only cost about $3 a bag, which is about one-third 
of what it formerly cost—they were so well pleased that a con- 
tract was given for 15,000 more. The contract for the 11,000 
has been made and delivered. 

Mr. RANKIN. Delivered to the department or delivered to 
the carriers? 

Mr. SLEMP. To the department as indicated in the appro- 
priation bill, and—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I am very much obliged to the gentleman, for 
the information, because I intended to call this proposition to 
the attention of the committee, but I did not want to offer an 
amendment unnecessarily. 

Mr. SLEMP. I feel sure the department is in a position to 
accommodate all the carriers that need them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Iam glad to receive the information, because 
if this provision had not been made I desired to offer an amend- 
ment to take care of it. These rural carriers have a very diffi- 
cult time at the very best during the cold rainy season, and it 
seems to me that the Government onght to at least take this 
precaution to add to their comfort and convenience, especially 
when it can be done at a nominal cost, for I am sure the canvas 
pouches cost practically as much as the leather ones if the 
figures of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Stewp] are correct. 
Besides, the people on these routes are just as much entitled to 
have their mail protected from the rain as are the people in 
New York, where certain members of the committee are con- 
tending for a large appropriation for the maintenance of mail- 
ing tubes. The last correspondence I had with the Post Office 
Department about this matter they informed me that they had 
none of these leather pouches on hand, but I am glad to learn 
that they are at least making an effort to secure a supply, for I 
feel that they are badly needed by a great many of the men 
now engaged in carrying rural mail. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: è 

For compensation to clerks and 8 at first and second class 
post offices, including substitutes for clerks and employees absent with- 
ont pay, $107,452,600. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee how this amount of $107,452,600, 
in line 17, page 11, for compensation of clerks and employees 
in first and second class post offices compares with the current 
appropriation? ; 

Mr. SLEMP. One hundred and one million dollars. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is $800,000 less than the Budget 
estimate. 

Mr. SLEMP. The appropriation is $750,000 less than the 
Budget estimate, but it is $7,450,000 over this year’s appro- 
priation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, And the committee believes it to be ade- 
quate? 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For allowances to third-class post offices to cover the cost of clerical*® 
services, $4,250,000. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
substitute $4,750,000 in lieu of the amount named in the para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. STEENERSON : Page 11, line 10, strike out 
180 bs Si “ $4,250,000" and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $4,- 


Mr, STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, it stands admitted, I 
believe, in the hearings that there is no class of employees in 
the Government that gives so much for their money as the 
clerks in the third-class post offices. They work for a very 
small compensation, and they work long hours. 

Now, two or three years ago, or two years ago, I think, the 
average from this lump sum; that is, this lump sum divided by 
the total number of third-class post offices, was about $450 
per office. The third-class post offices have increased very 
greatly in number in the last few years, and if you take this 
total appropriation and divide it by the total number of post 
offices of that class you will find that it is about $875 for 
each office, This money has got to be distributed by the Post- 
master General in some fair way so as to meet the require- 
ments of each office, but if you give a total so small as this 
it will be impossible for him to allow to many of these offices 
as much as they ought to have. Then you compel the post- 
masters to pay more and more out of their own pockets, in 
some cases nearly half their salary. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The figure the gentleman has 
given is $450. What would be the average for the clerks in 
the third-class offices under the amendment offered? 

Mr. STEENERSON. It is not to be expected that you will 
have a certain figure. Some offices might have $100 and others 
would have $500. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There is a maximum, is there 
not? 7 

Mr. STEENERSON. No; there is no maximum. I get that 
amount by dividing the total appropriation by the total num- 
ber of offices. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. There is a law now providing 
n maximum, as I understand, that where a postmaster’s salary 
-is $1,000 the allowance for clerk hire is $450 as a maximum. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes; but in the operation of these 
offices there is a large fluctuation. One office may have a large 
business, and the minute it exceeds the business expected under 
a third-class office it falls into the second class, where they 
have civil-service employees at $1,800, and if you lack a few 
hundred dollars of the amount necessary to put the office in 
the second class you have $1,200 as the maximum for that 
office. I believe this allowance is an inadequate sum, 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the amendment, 
the appropriation for this allowance 10 years ago was $1,330,000. 
Last year the appropriation was $4,000,000. Now there is a 
balance on hand in the Post Office Department of $160,000. 
That is to say, the department is not utilizing all of the 
$4,000,000 that was appropriated for this year, but there is a 
balance still of $160,000. Now, then, in addition to that we 
are giving an increase of $250,000, which is 6 per cent over 
this year’s appropriation, or about 10 per cent over this* year’s 
expenditures, or it will be perhaps 10 per cent. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I think it is a decrease from 
the 1922 figures. For that year I believe it was $4,500,000. 

Mr. SLEMP. They did not use up the $4,500,000 in 1922. 
In other words, in that remarkable work of the department 
for 1922 they kept their expenditures within the income of that 
year. But I am sure we are giving a 10 per cent increase in 
this for the coming year, an increase that will cover the de- 
mands of this part of the service, and an increase that is 
indorsed by the Budget and by the department. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylyania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The’ gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I do so simply to say that 
anyone who is familiar with it will have to agree with what the 
chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads 
[Mr. STEENERSON] has said, that this is one of the items that is 
very unscientifically calculated, to say the least. In 1920 the 
average allowance for clerk hire was $483. In 1921 it was 
$450, an increase of $17. In 1922 it was $429, and in 1923 it 
was 
Mr. SLEMP. That was not the figure for last year. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That surprises me, because I 
know there are postmasters who have endeavored in every way 
to secure an increase, and the Post Office Department has said 
they deserved it, but that they did not have the money. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I want to tell you what the 
Postmaster General has said about this proposition. Post- 
master General Work, in a letter to the convention of the 
National League of District Postmasters, held at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., September 18, 19, and 20, 1922, said: ; 

There seems to be an impression more or less prevalent among third- 
class postmasters that the administration of the Post Office Department 
is deliberately withholding necessary clerk hire from them. This is 
erroneous, The cause does not lie with the Post Office Department, 
but rests with Congress in its failure to make sufficient appropriation. 
The law itself provides that the department may grant fixed allowances 
for clerk hire to third-class post offices when the salaries of the post- 
masters have reached certain figures. These allowances would be cheer- 
zany and readily made to the postmasters by the present administra- 

The law itself. upon investigation, is also found to be unscientific 
and unsatisfactory, compelling an unbusinesslike method of allotting 
clerk hire. If a third-class postmaster needs a clerk—as the law rec- 
ognizes—he should get a oer allowance when the postal receipts of 
his office have grown to such proportions and when his business has 
increased to such an extent as to warrant additional help rather than 
on the present basis of the postmaster's salary. Another disadvantage 
of the present law is the amount allowed. In many instances the sum 
is too small to employ a competent clerk, and as a result the post- 
master must take the money given him and through long-hour service 
get out the mails the best he can. To correct this condition, of course, 
Congress should change the law and provide both a sufficient allowance 
as well as a generous appropriation to meet the needs of the service. 

You will notice that he makes strong recommendations and 
says that this present system is unsatisfactory. 

Mr. MADDEN, Let us get a law to change the system, then. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I can not understand why 
there should be a reduction from the 1922 figures. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have given them all they asked. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I disagree with the Post- 
master General. We have tried that out several times, and the 
only way upon which to base the clerk hire is on the compen- 
sation of the postmaster, and that is based on the amount of 
business he does; and that is as broad as it is long. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. That has nothing to do with it. 
I hope the gentleman will not torpedo my argument for his 
amendment, 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not intend to. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It seems to me it is a ridicu- 
lous thing that when the law states that the maximum shall be 
$450 where the receipts are $1,000, and we never come any- 
where near that, and that up to $2,200 the limit is $1,200, and we 
never reach that, yet when the postmaster gets a dollar over 
$2,200 he gets an $1,800 clerk. 

Mr. SLEMP. That is a criticism of the law and does not 
affect us here. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It is unjust that a third-class 
postmaster has to go into his own pocket to pay for his clerk. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
not prevail, because we are in perfect accord with the Post 
Office Department as to the amount allowed. That is all I want 
to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
STEENERSON) there were—ayes 2, noes 17. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third class post offices, 
$13,276,000. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of getting some information in regard 
to this appropriation. I see the Budget recommended an appro- 
priation of $14,500,000 for rent, light, and fuel for first, second, 
and third class post offices, and the appropriation agreed upon 

by the committee seems to be reduced to $13,276,000. 

I want to say in this connection that I have had several 
cases up with the department where it was desired that better 
quarters should be secured for post offices, and I have been met 
with the reply that the appropriations were not sufficient to 
warrant an increase in the amount of rental. Leases have ex- 
pired in several instances, and suitable quarters can not be 
procured for the amount paid under the old lease. Yet this 
objection is made that they have not a sufficient amount in the 
appropriation to pay the additional expense of better quarters 
or to pay higher rental for the same quarters under a new 
lease. 

I um glad to have the information given by the chairman, 
that the amount carried in this bill, according to information 
brought to the committee by the First Assistant Postmaster 
General in the hearings, would be adequate to meet all the 
needs of the department for increased amounts which will be 
required to meet the demands for additional quarters and equip- 
ment found to be necessary. 

Mr. SLEMP. I should like to give the gentleman an 
analysis of these figures. In the first place, $500,000 of this 
estimate was in anticipation of a building being completed 
and rented in New York City, which was not done. That 
is to say, the contract was not entered into. So the amount 
we should consider here is not $14,500,000 but $14,000,000. 
That is, the New York building never having been constructed, 
that $500,000 estimate goes out. 

This is one of the items where a small change was made 
in the figures submitted by the Budget. That is, the com- 
mittee recommended $13,276,000 instead of $14,000,000; in 
other words, a decrease of $724,000 from the estimate. This 
is the way we did it: The annual rate of expenditure for this 
year is $11,750,000 for all the rented buildings in the Postal 
Service. The department will get through this year on that 
basis, That is the first point. The annual rate as of De- 
cember 11, 1922, is $11,600,000. That is to say, if all the 
buildings connected with the Postal Service could be rented 
next year as they are rented to-day it would cost the Gov- 
ernment $11,600,000. But 510 leases expire next year. The 
question is what allowance should be made for their renewal. 
Now, this year and last year give a fairly good test of what 
that should be. For the leases that expire next year we are 
allowing 100 per cent increase over present rentals, and that 
is 24 per cent higher than the average of the renewals during 
this fiscal year. That takes care of the 510 leases that ex- 
pire next year, upon the recommendation of the department 
that that will be sufficient. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. The opinion of the committee is co- 
incided in by the department, is it? 

Mr. SLEMP. That was the opinion of the department. That 
is where we had to get our information, and there is no 
difference there. 

Now, as to other items, there will be some new leases 
made between now and the ist of July, which will operate 
on next year’s expenses, and we treat those on a basis of 
100 per cent increase also. There are also supposed to be 
between 200 and 300 new propositions next year—that is, 
extensions and entirely new propositions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. I should like two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLEMP. Making this allowance for the 265 new leases 
that will be made before the ist of July, we have given exactly 
what the department wants. When we get through adding 
ali these up we have a surplus of $714,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. You will have more than that. 


Mr. SLEMP. As to the Chicago oflice they made the mis- 
take of charging the Van Buren Street station entirely to 
this appropriation. Three-sevenths of that is carried under 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General for the terminal, 
and four-sevenths here. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A portion of that station is being used 
by the Railway Mail Service. 


Mr. SLEMP. Yes; and they pay three-sevenths of it, so 
there is another item of $300,000. So, taking the $500,000 at 
New York and the $300,000 chargeable to the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, carried in another part of this bill, you 
get just about what the department wants. That pretty nearly 
accounts for the difference between the estimate and the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. It amounts to nearly $1,900,000. 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE, It would seem that the department 
should be able to care for the cases I mentioned where an in- 
crease of only about 35 or 40 per cent is asked for the new 
leases over the amounts paid under the old leases. 

Mr, SLEMP. Yes, I do not know that it is good business 
to say this, but for every lease that expires next year we are 
allowing for a 100 per cent increase, That is the recommenda- 
tion of the Post Office Department and the Budget. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, There will be cases where the increases 
will be much more than that. 

Mr. SLEMP. Yes; 140 per cent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Two or three hundred per cent in some 
cases, because 10 years ago some places were small towns, 
and those towns have grown so that now rents will have to be 
paid at city prices. 

Mr. SLEMP. We are now paying about $500,000 for the 510 
leases that expire next year and we expect to pay $1,000,000 
for the renewals. As I have said, there will be 265 renewals 
between now and the beginning of the next fiscal year, and 
the others are covered by old contracts which will remain un- 
changed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I want just a few minutes in which to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the vote just taken on the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman from Minnesota {Mr. 
Streenerson] illustrates very forcibly the strength of Samson 
after he recovered himself from the arms of Delilah and found 
his locks shorn, The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEENER- 
son] is chairman of the great Post Office Committee. But the 
Committee on Appropriations has robbed him of his former 
power. He ought to know more than anybody else about the 
needs of the Postal Service and especially the needs of third- 
class post offices, which serye the rural population of the country. 
This great bill, appropriating $584,614,191.50, is about $6,000,000 
under the estimate of the Budget. Now the gentleman from 
Minnesota, chairman of the Post Office Committee, who used to 
possess almost the same power that Samson once possessed, 
offers his amendment for increasing this paragraph for the 
third-class post-office service $500,000. That is less than one- 
tenth of the surplus margin permitted by the Budget estimate, 
yet by a vote of 2 to 17 he was overwhelmed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations and the committee. Out of 
a membership of 435 only 19 votes can be mustered on a 
meritorious proposition while passing this bill embracing 
$584,614,191.50. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am sure the gentleman understands that 
there is no dispute between the gentleman from Minnesota 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The only dispute between the gentleman 
from Minnesota and the gentleman from Ohio on the subcom- 
mittee is to the recent tune of 2 to 17. 

Mr. MURPHY. The dispute is between the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the Post Oflice Department as to the manner of 
administration. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we are to presume that the Post Office 
Department is not alive to the necessities of the rural post 
offices scattered all over the country that serve the rural popu- 
lation, but the gentleman from Minnesota has been home this- 
summer, he has talked with the people who have to go one or 
two miles to the little post office to get their mail, and he knows 
something about the hardships they undergo, and he comes back 
fresh from those people imbued with the necessity of increas- 
ing this appropriation. But the administration sitting here in 
Washington whenever it thinks of the post-office service it 
thinks only of the magnificent buildings and five and six daily 
deliveries that serve the people in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and other big cities in the country. Well, I thought 
the gentleman from Ohio would sit down; he does not longer 
want to ask me any further question on that point. I am 
with the gentleman from Minnesota on this proposition, and 
I hope when the power does come back to him, when his locks 
have grown out, he will not in a fit of anger pull the temple 
down about our ears. [Laughter.] , 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For pa; 1 rriers at offices already established, including sub- 
stitutes for. 8 absent 8 City Delivery Service, 
$72,200,000. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, it is very difficult, in 
fact, it is almost impossible, for the Members of the House 
who are not members of the committees who handle these post- 
office matters to talk with much intelligence about them. 
We can judge of the conditions only by the things that we 
see and learn. In the city from which I come the post- 
master has found it necessary to reduce the number of daily 
deliveries in the residential and business districts, so that the 
people are complaining about the service which they are 
getting from this department. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say that if the gentleman is 
correct it is not because there is not money or men enough 
provided, It is because they have not administered the funds 
that were placed at their disposal. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am referring to the Chicago office. 

Mr. MADDEN. I say the administration of the Postal Serv- 
ice have not administered the funds. It is not because they 
have not had the funds. We have provided the appropriation 
for the men. I think the gentleman is doing a great injustice 
to the Postal Service by his statement. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am not finding fault with any par- 
ticular branch of the department, but I do know that the 
number of deliveries has been reduced. 

Mr. MADDEN. I come from Chicago. I do not know about 
the gentleman's district, but I have had no complaint in my 
district. I live in the same city the gentleman comes from. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman from Illinois state how 
many deliveries they receive now a day? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Two in a district which is böth resi- 
dential and business. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a good delivery. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is not what they are accus- 
tomed to, 

Of course, if it is going te be the policy that there shall be 
only two deliveries in the thickly settled districts thare is no 
more argument to be made about it. I rose for the purpose of 
inquiring—and I trust there will be no objection to my making 
this inquiry—I rose for the purpose of making an inquiry 
whether anything has developed before the committee with ref- 
erence to the delivery service for which we appropriate $72,- 
000,000. Will this amount further curtail the deliveries or is 
it sufficient for an increase? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is enough to provide for the number of car- 
riers estimated for by the department. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What was the amount carried last year? 

Mr. SLEMP. It is a little over 3 per cent increase, whereas 
it was only $200,000 increase the year before. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it a fact that the business of the 
post office has increased 14 per cent? - 

Mr. SLEMP. No; not as much as that. For the calendar 
year 1922, as compared with the calendar year 1921, it is about 
the same. The Post Office Department held back $20,000,000 
which they did not spend, and the postal revenue was about the 
same. For the fiscal year 1922 the increase is 4 per cent. Since 
the ist of July there has been an amazing increase in receipts. 
That increase in the receipts has been absorbed by the Post 
Office Department in better organization, and that has been 
checked up by telegrams as late as December 16. I want to say 
that in 50 cities of the United States the service was being 
conducted up to date, even with the 20 or 25 per cent in- 
crease in postal service from 1922 to 1921, with the present 
force. The Post Office Department has now 462 clerks that 
they can appoint any ‘time they choose from last year’s money. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Have they been distributed? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SLEMP. They have appointed this year something like 
nine hundred and some odd. 

Mr. CHTINDBLOM. I am obliged to the gentleman for his 
information, and I am not disposed to provoke any difficulty 
here, but I want to say to my good friend, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations—— 

Mr, MADDEN. Oh, the gentleman is criticizing the admin- 
istration for not delivering the mail in his district as often as 
they ought to have delivered it, and he presumes to say that 
it is because they have not been given the money with which 
to appoint the carriers. I want to say in reply to that that 
they ‘were allowed 1,400 carriers for the United States, and 
they have appointed all but 482. They are still authorized to 
appoint 482, and they are asking for 1,400 more for 1924. We 
are allowing them that, and that would give them 1,882, which 


they would have the right to appoint for the next fiscal year, 
We do not presume to administer the Post Office Department; 
that is for the Post Office authorities to do, All we presume 
to do in this bill is to say that the amount we give them is 
adequate to meet the needs. according to the best evidence 
they furnish to us; and if the gentleman has any complaint 
to make about the service, the place to make it is in the Post 
Office Department, That is the answer I want to make to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say this: When I find the post- 
office service has been reduced in new growing sections of a 
large city—not in the territory where my good friend lives, but 
in the territory in which I live—and I am advised by the 
postal authorities that it is because of lack of funds 

Mr. MADDEN, Oh, the constant statement of the postal 
authorities in respect to every question asked is that the rea- 
son why they do not do this, that, or the other is that they 
have not got the money. That is the easiest answer to make, 
but it is not always true. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am trying to satisfy myself as to the 
adequacy of this appropriation. I have gotten some informa- 
tion now that I had not received before. 

Mr. MADDEN, I think the gentleman had that information 
during the course of the general debate, because I then an- 
swered the same questions that he is asking now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But we are now specifically considering 
the appropriation, 

Mr. MADDEN. But the gentleman had that information be- 
fore we reached that point. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rouse: Page 11, line 17, after the word 
“service,” strike out the figures “$72,200,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $67,200,000." 

Mr, ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment in con- 
sideration of the statement which the Postmaster General made 
some time ago regarding receptacles and door slots, to the effect 
that if receptacles and door slots were provided there would be 
a saving in this item of $5,333,000. This appropriation is 
$2,000,000 more than the appropriation for the current year, 
and allowing for the present year, and allowing for the thou- 
sand additional carriers that they expect to appoint, and the 
automatic promotions, this appropriation can be reduced, and 
in my time I ask that that portion of the Postmaster General's 
letter be read -by the Clerk, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

About 35,000 carriers are engaged in the delivery of mall. 
ber of trips 5 from two to six, the average being about three. 
The average number of delivery stops on a residential route is approxi- 
mately 300. It is reasonable to assume that each carrier will deliver 
mail to an average of 200 stops daily, and that the use of a mail 
tacie will save him a quarter of a minute at each On this basis 
the value of the additional service which may be rendered in the time 
saved is estimated at $5,355,000. The use of mail receptacles in the 
delivery of mail is not an experiment, but experience has shown that 
it is an advantage to the patron, and actually effects a saving of the 
carrier’s time, which is usable in extending service. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the Post- 
master General said that these receptacles must be erected be- 
fore the 1st of March next, and if they are this saving can go 
into effect in the next fiscal year. I hope my amendment will 
be agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman must 
be having a little fun with himself. He wants to be facetious, 
I presume, because I am sure that he is not serious in offering 
the amendment. It might well be that if all these receptacles 
were placed on the houses throughout the United States a sav- 
ing could be made, and undoubtedly it could, but we all know 
that they have not been placed there. 

Mr. ROUSE. Did not the Postmaster General state that 60 
per cent of the houses had been so equipped? 

Mr.. MADDEN. I do not remember what he said. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. And the Postmaster General 
said that if we did not put them on the Post Office Department 
would not leave the mail. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, that order has been rescinded. It does 
not exist any longer. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it was just extended until March 1. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is rescinded for the time being. Of course, 
everybody knows that the Postmaster General has no such 
power, that he could not put the order into force, that the 
people of the United States are entitled to their mail, that 
they are entitled to have it delivered to their houses, and 
whether the post boxes or receptacles referred to in the order 
of the Postmaster General are installed or not the mail will 
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be delivered, and there will be some authority somewhere to 
see to it that it Is delivered if the Postmaster General declines 
to do so. So that I hope the gentleman’s amendment will either 
be withdrawn or voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was rejected. > 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. Very unfortunately for myself, and 
I think the House will appreciate its loss also, I was absent 
from the floor for a few minutes when lines 9 and 10, on page 11, 
were read: 

For allowances to third-class post offices to cover the cost of clerical 
services, $4,250,000. ; 

Mr. MADDEN. ` An amendment was offered to that to raise 
that amount $500,000 and was voted down. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am very sorry that was 
voted down. I notice the bill carries an increase of $250,000 
over the amount provided for the current year, but in my 
judgment that increase is not enough. Some gentlemen re- 
marked that we have already gone over this, but I wish to have 
my say about it, even if some feeble remarks have been made 
in respect to it before this time. In almost every third-class 
office it is necessary for the postmaster to have help, The 
Post Office Department recognizes that; in fact, requires it. 
It recognizes it by providing some money to be used toward 
the payment of such service, but it is not enough, and it is 
necessary in almost every office for the postmaster to go down 
in his clothes and make up a considerable amount of money 
to be paid to one or more clerks, It is not fair; it is not right. 
In the first place, the salary of the postmaster is fixed at a 
figure that does not fully compensate him for his own services, 
and there is not a Member present who does not often find dif- 
ficulty in getting just the kind of men he would like to have 
serve as postmasters in the lower grades. Especially is that 
true in the third-class offices, where the compensation is not 
attractive, and where, under the present method of doing busi- 
ness, it is necessary for the postmaster to pay out such a 
large portion of his salary for clerks. I regret that I was not 
here to help boost this amount. 

It has been in my mind a great deal. I have seen n great 
deal of difficulty growing out of it, embarrassing to the post- 
masters, embarrassing to the clerks who have to put up with 
less than their services are worth, embarrassing to Members 
of Congress, and it is not fair on the part of the Government, 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, there is one 
way to remedy that, and that is for the third-class post offices 
to have the salaries of clerks fixed on an annual basis. Then 
there will not be any further trouble about it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The postmasters do not do 
it; they get clerks—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Congress can do it. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. In these matters the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations has much more in- 
fluence than has any other Member, and if he is unable to do 
it—— 

Mr. MADDEN, But it is a matter of legislation and it must 
come from the Post Office Committee. We are appropriating 
money under the law as it exists. If you change the law we 
will appropriate under that, It is not up to us at all. 

Mr, McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. It seems to me that this 
subcommittee considering its appropriation bill could bring 
in some legislation and get it through in some way. It could 
put it across. The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
like all other legislative committees of the House, has been 
shorn of its power, unsexed—I do not know what else to call 
it—but why does not the Committee on Appropriations take 
this up if the need is recognized? 

Mr. MADDEN. We do not recognize the need of it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I think that is very un- 
fair for the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations to say 
that this is a matter of legislation. It is not. The law js all 
right that we have—had it for many years, long before the gen- 
tleman came to Congress. The system was based upon a lump 
sum in proportion to the salary of the postmaster. That is the 
old system, and we considered it when we revised the salary 
schedules in 1920. We came to the conclusion that that is 
the fairest way. The law is the deliberate judgment of both 
Houses of Congress. In regard to the proposition to increase 
this amount a half million dollars I only got two votes in favor 
of it. I heard the speech of the gentleman from Texas in my 
favor but he was not here to vote for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 
vote against the amendment. I was right here, 


I did not 


Mr. STEENERSON, The gentleman did not vote at all, and 
I only got two votes. 

Mr. BLANTON. From the gentleman's line of argument I 
never was able to tell exactly what his amendment meant, 
and the vote came before I was able to tell what he was driving 
at, and I only found out when it was defeated that the gentle- 
man had offered a very meritorious proposition. With the com- 
mittee’s majority of 17 to 2, my vote was futile. 

Mr, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If I had been here, the gen- 
tleman’s vote would have been increased 50 per cent. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I give notice that there may be oppor- 
tunity to vote for this yet, because this is not final. There is a 
possibility I may offer a motion to recommit with an amend- 
ment containing this increase, It is the most important matter 
there is here. There is no fault with the law. The fault is 
that the appropriation is inadequate. The gentleman from 
Michigan has often received letters from the department when 
increased compensation for clerk hire is asked in these third- 
class offices and they say they can not give any more because 
Congress failed to appropriate enough. That is always the 
reason given. 

Mr. THORPE. Mr. Chairman, as a new Member I want to 
make this statement. Along last spring I was talking to some 
postal clerks at Lincoln, Nebr., when seven were laid off, aud 
upon investigation they were told there were not suflicient 
funds to carry them and pay tbem for their services. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman is talking about some 
clerks we have not anything to do with. We refer to clerks in 
first and second class offices. These clerks in third-class oflices 
have no fixed salary. They get $15, $25, and $50 per month. 
Assistant Postmaster General Bartlett said that the Govern- 
ment never had any employees and had not now any em- 
ployees who gave so much for the money received «as the 
clerks in the small post offices; working all hours of the day 
and night sometimes. The gentleman from Mi chigan is per- 
fectly right, and I want to make it plain, and I hone they will 
vote for my amendment when an opportunity arises, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am with the gentleman. 

Mr. STEENERSON. To move to recommit the bill in order 
to place this increase in? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. But the trouble with the gentleman 
is that the Appropriations Committee has robbed him of all 
of the power he once exercised when he had appropriative 
power. 

Mr. STEENERSON. All I can do is to make the offer, and 
in spite of the support of the gentleman from Texas I hope 
to win, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For village delivery service in towns and villages haying post offices 
of the second or third class, and in communities adjacent to cities 
having city delivery, $1,500,000, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to change the figures at 
the end of the line to $1,700,000, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Fess: Page 11, line 26, strike out “$1,500,000” 
and insert “ $1,700,000." 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I make this amendment purely 
pro forma in order to make an observation, und I intend to with- 
draw the amendment after I make that observation. This is one 
of the last things that has been added to the Postal Service, 
showing the general expansion of the service. It seems to me 
that there is no activity of the Government that is more nearly 
universal, touching every citizen and every community, as the 
Postal Service does, and I think there is growing up in the 
country a conviction that it does not matter how much is the 
cost, that we ought to go ahead and do it whether it is self- 
supporting or not. I arose because I wanted to rend a letter, 
which is a rather classical performance, that I received to-day 
on the subject of the Postal Service. 

The letter complains of the practice whereby when a letter 
does not carry sufficient postage when it is put into the mail it 
will not be forwarded, but will be held up for more postage, and 
he says that that practice causes an immense amount of incon- 
venience and in many cases losses. Then he makes this very 
remarkable suggestion, and I read the letter just to show you 
the trend of public thought, that the Government needs to go 
on and do these things, no matter whether they cost something 
or not. “If the Government does it, why, what is the differ- 
ence? It is ours anyway,” It seems to me to be along the line 
of a growing tendency of thought, that it does not matter 
whether the Government runs at a loss or not, and in the way 
of public utilities, if they are running at a loss, it makes no dif- 
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ference, because the Government is doing it. This is a classical 
letter, written on a typewriter, It is not a “nut” that is 
writing it, but it is a fellow who really believes that he is mak- 
ing a genuine suggestion of value. He first starts in and says, 
“Kindly introduce a bill into the Senate.” He should say “in 
the House”; he forgets where I am. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. He means in the next Congress. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. FESS. “Providing for the delivery of mail to its desti- 
nation regardless of insufficient postage and the abolition of 
fancy red-tape methods now in use of collecting a few pennies 
for a benevolent Government which spends huge sums lavishly.” 

Then here is his suggestion, and you will note the language: 

Though not having studied the matter intricately, it seems to me 
such a Pin ought also provide a uniform charge of 1 cent for any 
ordinary daily newspaper (e. g., the Toledo Blade) wherever do- 
mestic rates apply, aay a uniform. charge of 2 cents for all sealed 
letters of anywhere near ordinary size and allowing for a very generous 
amount of overweight or overthickness; or removing postage charges 
entirely and restri in other ways abuses, on the theory that letter 
writing and the use of the mails should be encouraged for its educa- 
tional and entertainment value, assuming most letters to be welcome 
and a pleasure to the recipient, and representing on the part of the 
writer time and effort very honorably and profitably spent. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman tell us what business the 
author of that letter is in? 

Mr. FESS. I have no idea. It comes from northwestern 
Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. I was just wondering what kind of business he 
was in. 

Mr. FESS. It is a typewritten letter. It is a sincere state- 
ment that the Government ought to do things, even if it is for 
nothing. It shows a trend of public thought. 

Mr, Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio withdraws his 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HILL, I do so for the purpose of asking permission to 
include In my remarks made this morning a short editorial 
from the Baltimore American on the privileges of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by 
including the matter mentioned by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

For the operation and maintenance of the airplane mail service be- 
tween New York, N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., via Chicago, III., 
and Omaha, Nebr., includin . expenses and employ- 
ment of seen rsonnel, $1,500, ; and in addition to this sum 
any unexpended ance of the appropriation for this purpose for the 
fiscal year 1923 is reappropriated and made available for the fiscal 
year 1924. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the few 
items in the bill that exceed the Budget estimate by adding an 
indefinite appropriation, whatever it may be—it is not disclosed 
in the bill—an unexpended balance. Has the gentleman from 
Virginia any figures on that? How do they know there is go- 
ing to be an unexpended balance? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say to the gentleman that they estimate 
about $100,000 as the unexpended balance. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Now I want to relate a little history 
concerning this air mail service. When it was first proposed 
to establish this service several Members of Congress from 
California and the mayor of San Francisco and the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General said it would not cost a cent, 
beeause the cost was going to be taken from the unexpended 
balance already appropriated for the Railway Mail Service. 
I said, “ That is preposterous, that it will not cost anything. 
You can not make this committee swallow any such statement 
as that.” 

It turned out within a very few weeks or a very few months 
that a decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
rendered as to the compensation of railways for carrying 
the maiis, which created a deficit in the appropriation for the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General's office of $76,000,000, 
which had to be paid later on; so that if they had got their 
bill through at that time they would not have gotten anything. 
They misrepresented it. There was no unexpended balance, 

Now it is only January, or it will be January on Monday, 
and only half the fiseal year has gone by, and they solemnly 
asked $1,900,000 in the last appropriation on the ground that 
they needed it. It was very urgent. In fact, they asked for 
more. Now they come in here and claim they will have an un- 
expended balarice, six months before the end of the fiscal year, 
and they are going to use it for this enterprise. 


Mr. SLEMP. I would like to say to the gentleman right 
there that they have reduced the personnel and reorganized 
the department—the air mail department—almost all the way 
through, Their supplies arè not costing them so much as here- 
tofore, and they are taking so much care of their planes that 
they wilh not cost so much, and they think they can pick up 
$100,000. They propose to run this same service next year for 
$1,000,000, a service that they are running for $1,900,000 this 
year. 

Mr. STEENERSON. This is a new enterprise that they are 
going to establish, and of course there may be something in it, 
and I shall not set my judgment up against that of the rest 
of the Members of the House. It is subject to a point of 
order, but J will not make it. But it seems to me that a rule 
for one should be the rule for all. If this committee is going 
to abide by the Budget, why not abide by it in all things? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say that I submitted that question to 
the Budget officer, and he approved of this language. 

Mr. STEENERSON. There is no record of that. I have got 
to go by the record. 

Mr. SLEMP. I say that for the information of the gentle- 
. — thut it was not done without the consent of the Budget 
officer. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 

Mr, STEENERSON. Les. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The gentleman would not have 
the Committee on Appropriations completely abdicate and sur- 
render all its authority and jurisdiction here, would he? 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is unthinkable. The Committee 
on Appropriations never abdicates anything, but always grabs 
everything in sight. [Laughter.] That is what they have 
done here, and that is what the other subcommittee on ap- 
propriations did on the Indian bill. I offered a small amend- 
ment to that bill which would have saved the lives of sick 
people suffering up there on an Indian reservation—people who 
were helpless and needed assistance—and the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations stood here like a rock and 
refused. to modify the language so as to make the appropria- 
tion available. Now, here we have the question of these 
clerks—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Anprews of Nebraska). 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I ask an extension of five-minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objeetion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman observe that 
there is a cut from the Budget estimate of something like 
$5,000,000 on the total items of this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. I heard somebody state that. I have 
not compared the figures. I have no doubt it is true, but that 
is not conclusive to my mind. I think there might be still 
more cutting; but on this item that we have been considering, 
about third-class clerk hire, the subcommittee have been abso- 
lutely adamant against all appeals for an increase, 

Mr. MURPHY. Surely the gentleman does not want us 
to take literally what be is saying as an absolute fact when 
it has been stated on the floor here that the controversy is 
between the gentleman’s committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads and the administrative department. 

Mr. STEENERSON. That is an error. There is no trouble 
about the law. 

Mr. MURPHY. It may be an error; but we do not like 
to have the gentleman make the statement that he has made. 

Mr. STEENERSON. The gentleman ought to know; but he 
does not know what he is talking about. 8 

Mr. MURPHY. He knows what the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has said and what has beén said in the hearings. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I refuse to yield any more. I do not 
want any controversy. The chairman of the committee stated 
that it was the fault of the law, and that I deny. The law is 
the same as it has been for years. The allowance for clerk 
hire is based on the salary of the postmaster, and that Is based 
on the receipts of the office, and nd more fair or just or 
scientific basis of pay can be made. We can not make any 
better law than that, 

The subcommittee have refused to allow a change in a single 
line so far. Here, however, when the air mail appropriation 
comes In they have violated the Budget estimate and put in 
perhaps $100,000 and perhaps $500,000 of unexpended balances 
before they know what the amount is. If that is good legisla- 
tion, I want to know it 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the chairman of the subcommittee if any 
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part of this appropriation is to be used to pay for the erection 
of an airplane factory in Chicago? 

Mr, SLEMP. No; not a dollar. 

Mr. ROUSE. Where is the money coming from to pay for 
that? 

Mr. SLEMP. I will say to the gentleman that that building 
has been erected. There was $1,900,000 appropriated last year 
for this service, and they found they could conduct the service 
for less money than that. 

Mr. ROUSE. And they have taken it out of that appro- 
priation? 

Mr. SLEMP, They have taken it out of that appropriation. 
It was contemplated that that surplus would be used along 
those lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For rent, light, heat, fuel, telegraph, miscellaneous and office ex- 
penses, telephone service, and badges for railway tal clerks, and 
rental of space for terminal railway post offices for the distribution of 
mails when the furnishing of space for such distribution can not, under 
the Postal Laws and Regulations, properly be required of railroad com- 

nies without additional compensation, and for equipment and miscel- 

neous items necessary to terminal railway post offices, $930,000. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee if his committee has made any investigation 
of sanitary conditions in any of these terminals, and especially 
in Washington? 

Mr. SLEMP. The committee is not in a position to make any 
investigation of that kind. 

Mr. ROUSE. I have received some complaints regarding the 
sanitary conditions in the terminal here, 

Mr. SLEMP. I would like to say in that connection that the 
Postmaster General stated in the hearing that he was acting in 
coordination with the Public Health Service, and that the Pub- 
lic Health Service cooperated with the department in bringing 
about the very best conditions for the physical well-being of the 
employees and good conditions in these terminals. I think per- 
haps 50 or 60 of these terminals and post offices have the public 
health service already installed and in operation. That is an 
innovation within the last three months. 

Mr. ROUSE. I have had several complaints, especially one 
in writing which I think should be called to the attention of 
Members, and especially to the attention of the Superintendent 
of the Railway Mail Service, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing this letter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky asks nnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 29, 1922. 
Hon, A. B. Rousp, M. C., 


Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Sir: We are writing you because of our conversation we 
had and also because of your being a prominent member of the Post 
Roads Committee, and we feel that vou can be of very material assist- 
ance to about 130 Railway Mall Service clerks, who certainly need and 
will appreciate any effort you may make on their behalf. 

We desire to attract your attention to the Washington Terminal rail- 
way post office and acquaint you with its faults, failings, crowded con- 
dition, unhealthy atmosphere, location. We feel that we are well 

ithin our rights when we make and explain two contentions, yiz, un- 

ealthiness and crowded condition. 

Location; In subbasement of Washington City post office, two floors 
below street and main floor level. 

Fire hazard: Three dead walls with eight windows on one side sọ 
high up that a ladder would have to be used. One door leading to this 
reom. One other door, which is kept constantly locked by order of 
supply division. This in addition to elevator. 

oilet facilities: Wholly inadequate to take care of the wants of 
about 130 men. Two toilets, two washbasins, one urinal. Clerks com- 
pelled to climb three flights of stairs 4% reach same, being so far 
removed from workroom that it affords a loafing place for many while 
on duty. 

Lights: Artificial lights must be used for the 24 hours, and the 

resent arrangement which carries the “ juice" to us is carrying all 
Phat the switchboard will allow.. Thus the possibility of a blow-out 


anytime. 
Tnsanits conditions; Entirely too hot, bad air, poor ventilation. 
Floor swept at times. but the crowded condition does not permit of a 


thorough cleaning. Along fhe ceiling of this room are carried the soil 
ipes that carry the refuse from the city post office to the sewers. 
requently the weather affects these pipes so that they throw out a 
“sweat " which drops on the work in the hand and on the heads of the 
clerks. 

We are laying a at stress on the foregoing conditions, as from the 
standpoint of health we can find no argument, nor has any been pre 
sent whereby we can come to the conclusion that this is a healthy 
place to work in. This place was evidently built in for a storeroom 
or junk shop. ‘The figures will show that during two months this year 
we were compelled to give out 600 sick days. 

Ours is an exacting service—one of speed, accuracy, and stamina— 
requiring one to be in the best possible a condition in order to 
perform good service, With the Post Office Department viewing the 


humanizing of the service as a . e thing, we also feel that they 
might be concerned with the health of their men. : 
rvice: From the standpoint of good mail service very little can be 
sald of the present location. We are so far below the level of the sta- 
tion that mail that comes to us and mail dispatched by us must 
come through one lone freight elevator. Very frequently we are ham- 
in the use of this eleyator, as we do not have the exclusive use 
of this elevator, it being used by the supply division, redemption divi- 
sion, r ters, 8 sacks, etc. Before this mail comes to us and 
after being worked it passes through the city post office and over a 
2 to the station. According to season, this mounts to from 3,000 
to 4 N sacks day. We firmly believe that the postmaster at 
Washington would be more than pleased were it possible for us to 
— a location which would not interfere with the workings of his 

We have just gone through a very trying Christmas mail, and had 
we not been given extra space from the redemption division, supply 
division, and the gage room of the station, which was used for 
North Carolina and uth Carolina and West Virginia, we would have 
been tied in such a knot we would not be able to extricate ourselves. 
Understand that this space was granted without cost. 

We feel that for the health of the clerks and for the benefit of d 
mail seryice we are not now in a proper place to do justice to either. 
Mail increases from time to time, and along with that increase ought to 
come space and good conditions, 

We are not unmindful of the busy days before you, but we are hopeful 
that you can lend some effort to securing us some relief. 

Very respectfully, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of rural carriers, substitutes for rural carriers on annual 
and sick leave, clerks in charge of rural stations, and tolls and ferriage, 
Rural Delivery. Service, and for the ineidental expenses thereof, 
$86,900,000. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I should like to ask whether the committee 
inquired into the matter of the sufficiency of this appropria- 
tion to extend the Rural Free Delivery Service to the new 
routes, or is this just enough to maintain the present routes? 

Mr. SLEMP. This item is an increase of $400,000 over the 
estimate submitted by the Budget officer, which was $86,500,000. 
This will take care of about 600 new rural free delivery routes 
more than what they now have, allowing about 130 for the 
remainder of this fiscal year and between 400 and 500 for the 
next year, which will be about the normal increase. 

Mr, STEENERSON. My observation has been that this ad- 
ministration during the past year, at least, has been very lib- 
eral in extending new service and adding new routes, 

Mr.-SLEMP. Every single rural free delivery application 
before the department that has been investigated and approved 
has already heen granted and the route installed, and not a 
single one is being held up. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Where there are sufficient patrons to 
W it, I think the Post Office Department has done very 
well. 

Mr. SLEMP. Every one has been put in operation where it 
has been investigated and approved. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I am a little afraid you have not ap- 
propriated enough money for this purpose for next year. 

Mr. SLEMP. We have given them $400,000 more than they 
asked. 

Mr. STEENERSON. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the transmission of mail by pneumatic tubes or other similar 
devices in the city of New York, including the Borough of Brooklyn 
of the city of New York, at an annual rate of expenditure not in 
excess of $18,500 per mile of double line of tubes, including power, 
labor, and all other operating expenses, $513,911.50: Provided, That 
the proyisions not inconsistent herewith of the acts of April 21, 1902, 
and May 27, 1908, relating to the transmission of mail by. pneumatic 
tubes or other similar devices, shall be applicable hereto. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the section on the ground that it is not authorized by 
law and that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I make the additional point of order 
that it provides special legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. The authority for this is granted under the 
laws of April 21, 1902, and May 27, 1908, relating to the trans- 
portation of mail by pneumatic tubes or other similar devices. 
These tubes were installed under the authority of those acts. 
We looked it up very carefully because I will say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that some of us were not very friendly to 
the installation of the tubes when it was proposed to install 
them. We looked up to see whether there was any law to au- 
thorize the installation, and we found that the law was specific 
as to the authority for the installation and we came under the 
law, except that the law provided a limit of $17,000 a mile. 
The committee reported in favor of installing the tubes at a 
rate of $17,000 a mile and the House increased it to $18,500 a 
mile. 


Very well. I withdraw my pro forma 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I think the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky is clearly good, It must be 
remembered that these pneumatic tubes do not belong to the 
Government of the United States and were not constructed by 
it. Of course, if they had been they would have had to be 
constructed under authority of law, and the Post Office Depart- 
ment would unquestionably now have the right to continue to 
operate them, The section to which the point of order is made 
refers to the act of 1902, and I want to call attention to the 
language of that act: 

And the Postmaster General is authorized to enter into contracts 
for a period not exceeding four years after publishing advertisements 
once a week for a period of six consecutive weeks in not less than five 
newspapers— 

And so forth, 

Now, it was recognized by the framers of that language which 
I haye just quoted that the mere carrying of the appropriation 
in the bill then under consideration would not make it authority 
for it to be carried in some subsequent bill, So Congress gave 
the Postmaster General authority to make a four-year contract. 
It was not desired to enter upon a new service for just one year. 

Mr. MADDEN, It was afterwards changed to 10 years. 

Mr. BLACK. I was going to refer to that in a moment. At 
the expiration of the act of 1902 the act of 1908 was passed, to 
which reference was just made, and I will not take the time to 
read that act because it provides in substance the same thing as 
is provided in the act of 1902, except that it authorized the 
Postmaster General to make the contracts for a period of 10 
years. That period has expired. It seems to me that no one 
ean contend that the act of 1902, limited as it was for four 
years, is now the law. No one can contend that the act of 1908, 
limited as it was for 10 years, is now existing law. That is 
water which has gone over the wheel, 

The only authority for starting this service again is earried 
in un appropriation bill for the current fiscal year. If the Chair 
will look at the language therein contained he will find that it 
does not authorize any contract for the future, but simply 
makes an appropriation to install this service for the current 
year. Now comes the committee with an appropriation in the 
present bill and repeats the language of the bill of last year, 
and I hold under the precedents of the House that the point of 
order is well taken. 

It seems to me the proposition is virtually the same as the 
one in reference to the aircraft appropriation. The Post Office 
appropriation bill had carried an appropriation for the aircraft 
service for two or three years, and the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. TrxcHer] made a point of order against the appropriation 
upon the ground that aircraft mail service was not authorized 
by existing law. It was contended in the debate upon that 
point of order—I recollect the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
SrEENERSON], who was then and now is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads—argued to the Chair 
that the appropriation was in order because it was a continua- 
tion of a public work. The Chair in sustaining the point of 
order makes the following statement, found on page 1584 of the 
Recorp, second session, Sixty-sixth Congress: 

The point of order is made to the language beginning “Provided ye 
ther,” in line 20, down to and including the word “ determine,“ in line 
25, on page 14. The Chair finds on examination of the previous act 
that in 1917 the Postmaster General was authorized to expend not ex- 
cecding $100,000 for the purchase, operation, and maintenance of air- 
planes for experimental purposes, and furthermore, in the act of May 
10, 1918, the Postmaster General, in his discretion, was authorized to 
require the payment of postage on mail carried by airplane at not 
exceeding 24 cents an ounce or fraction thereof. 

Here is the meat of the decision: 


The fact that the establishment of this rticular class of service 
was provided for in an appropriation bill and may have been continued 
in another N don bill or the 3 year would not, in 
the opinion of the Chair, be a sufficient justification for the claim 
that ft would not be subject to a pomt of order, if the point of order 
be made. In the view of the Chair the Post Office Department is no 
authorized by any existing law to establish as a permanent class o 
service of carriage of mail by airplane. The commission to which 
the gentleman from Minnesota referred provided for the carrying of 
mail on all post routes, but that would not provide for carrying the 
mail through the air. 

Now, the Chair sustained the point of order in that case on 
the ground that the existing law was not broad enough to in- 
clude transportation by airplane, and that it was not a con- 
tinuation of a “public work” merely because two or three 
appropriation bills had carried a similar appropriation for 
prior years. 

That is the contention that we make on this point of order; 
Because the law of 1902 authorized the Postmaster General to 
enter into a contract for four years, and because in 1908 a 
similar law was passed authorizing him to enter into contracts 
for 10 years would not be authority for him to enter into a 
new contract at the present time. 


Mr. REED of West Virginia. Were these previous appro- 
priations for this service for a temporary period, at the time 
subject to the point of order the same as this, and was the 
point of order made? 

Mr. BLACK. No. For example, any appropriation made 
during the life of the act of 1908 would not have been subject 
to a point of order, because anyone making it would have been 
at once referred to the act of 1908. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Which came from another com- 
mittee? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; from the legislative committee, which spe- 
cifically authorized the Postmaster General to do the thing that 
he was doing; and the appropriation would therefore be in 
order, 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas would not deny 
the fact that the contract pursuant to the act of 1902 has been 
entered into? s 

Mr. BLACK. But they have expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. It is a work in progress. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman would not contend that under 
the act of 1902 the Postmaster General entered into a contract 
for a longer period than for four years? 

Mr. MADDEN. The contract was entered into within the 
last year. 

Mr. BLACK. But that was entered into under the appro- 
priation act, which was only for the current year, 

Mr. MADDEN. Pursuant to the act of 1902. 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no; not at all; because it does not so 


recite. 

Mr. MADDEN. And 1908 also. 

Mr. BLACK. If the Chair will hear me also on the proviso, 
the proviso is clearly legislation upon an appropriation bill. 
There is no act now that governs the Postmaster General in the 
making of these contracts. The act of 1902 existed for only 
four years. The act of 1908 existed for 10 years. These acts 
went out of existence with the expiration of that period of 
time. This provision provides as an affirmative fact that these 
acts shall be reenacted and govern the provisions of contract 
made under the appropriation voted in the bill, except those 
provisions of the acts of 1902 and 1908 which conflict with the 
limitation of $18,500 a mile now carried in this bill. That 
would in effect be repealing the existing law of 1902 and 1908, 
which, if it does exist, limits the contract price to $17,500, and 
to repeal a law and increase the amount for service is new 
legislation. There can be no question about that. If the con- 
tention of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] is correct, 
that the act of 1902 and the act of 1908 still govern, containing 
the limitation of $17,500, then unquestionably the proviso in 
this bill is new legislation, because it repeals the former limita- 
tlon of $17,000 per mile and raises it to $18,500. In either 
event it seems to me the point of order will have to be sus- 
tained, because it is new legislation. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I call attention of the Chair 

to a paragraph in the act of 1902, which I think the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat has probably overlooked. After 
making provision that the Postmaster General may enter into 
contracts we find the following: 
That the Postmaster General shall not, prior to January 30, 1904, 
enter into contracts under the provisions of this act involving an 
annual expenditure in the aggregate in excess of §800,000, and that 
thereunder only such contracts shall be made as may from time to time 
be provided in the annual appropriation act for the Postal Service. 

Contracts were to be limited to four years, but there was no 
limit of four years on the life of the law. Also, I call attention 
to the fact that the appropriation item pending in the present 
bill now before us is for the carrying out of the contract which 
was entered into for a period of 10 years, because in 1908 the- 
4-year period for contracts was extended so that the Post- 
master General might make a contract for 10 years, The item 
now pending is an appropriation to carry out a contract already 
entered into for a period of 10 years and is in conformity with 
the act. The limitation of four years about which the gentle- 
man has been speaking is a limitation upon the term for which 
the contract might be made, not a limitation at all upon the life 
of the law. That limitation of four years was changed by the 
act of 1908, which gave the Postmaster General authority to 
enter into a contract for 10 years, and in the language of the 
act of 1902— 
only such contracts as may from time to time be provided for in the 
annual appropriation act for the Postal Service. 

So that if the appropriation act now pending provided for a 
new contract, that amount of legislation in the appropriation 
bill is already provided for in existing law. 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. Chairman, just one more suggestion and 
I am through. If the contention of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. TEMPLE] is correct, there would not have been 
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any necessity for enacting the law of 1908, which authorized the 
Postmaster General to contract for a period of 10 years. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. The exact necessity for it was that the act 
of 1902 authorized that contracts should run for only four years. 
We found that was not enough, and in 1908 we made a change 
of law which authorized the Postmaster General to make con- 
tracts that would run for 10 years. That was the precise 
reason for passing the act of 1908. 

Mr. BLACK. I understood the gentleman to contend that 
the provision of law which he read was a general provision and 
provided an indeterminate time for this service. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not for the service. It put a limit of four 
years on the time that the contract might be in effect, but there 
is no limit on the life of the law. 

Mr. BLACK. Well, the contention that I make is that the 
law has to be read as a whole, and the fact it limits the au- 
thority to a four-year contract is conclusive evidence that it was 
the intent of the Congress that the authority should not extend 
any longer than four years. Now, I make this further point, if 
the Chair permits, that even if the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Temrtx] is right in his contention, nevertheless this para- 
graph is Subject to the point of order because the proviso is 
clearly legislation. Now let me read the provision here in the 
law of 1902: 

No contract shall be made in wig city providing for 3 miles or more 
of double lines of tubes which shall involve an expenditure in excess of 

17,000 per mile per annum, and said compensation shall cover power, 
bor, and all operating expenses. 

The language in the present bill authorizes the Postmaster 
General to provide for $18,500 a mile, and further says that the 
provisions in this act of 1902 shall govern the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in the making of all of these contracts except where it is 
inconsistent with the provisions of the language in the present 
bill. Now, of course, the inconsistency that it refers to is very 
clear, and that is the $17,000 limitation in the act of 1902 and 
it removes that limitation and makes a contract for $18,500 a 
mile permissible. Now, it seems to me that if the contention of 
these gentlemen is true, to the effect that the act of 1902 is still 
in existence, why, then, this bill would be clearly repealing a 
part of the language of the act of 1902, and to repeal part of a 

law is legislation. That is the contention that I make. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do gentlemen care to be heard any fur- 
ther? The Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair doubts whether it is necessary for the Chair to 
express his opinion on the first part of the section. It is plain 
to the mind of the Chair that the act of 1902 is still in exist- 
ence, still a valid enactment. The Chair believes that the 
language, to which attention was called by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]— 
and thereafter only such contracts shall be made as from time to time 
are provided for in a new appropriation act for the Postal Service 

is permanent law and makes it possible at any time for the 
Congress to exercise its discretion as to that particular sub- 
ject matter. The Chair has looked at these other acts, and while 
that particular act provided for four-year contracts it was 
evident that at that time the Congress was of the opinion this 
was the period for which such contracts should properly ex- 
tend. In the act of 1908 first an appropriation was made and 
then authority was given to extend contracts for periods of 
10 years, and following in the act of 1916, in a similar portion of 
the act, an appropriation of $976,000 was made and the Post- 
master General was authorized to extend existing contracts 
until March 4, 1917.. There was some subsequent legislation on 
that subject; among other things a commission was appointed 
to investigate the matter and make report on or before March 4, 
1918, But in every instance the Chair belleves Congress was 
exercising a power that it still has; a power to make appro- 
priations for the pneumatic-tube service under the original act 
of 1902, which has never been repealed, either expressly or 
by implication. 

But the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] urges the propo- 
sition that the proviso is legislation. The Chair thinks it is. 
The Chair can not escape the reasoning which the gentleman 
from Texas urges as to the proviso, and therefore the point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, It fs 
the same paragraph without the proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Strur: Page 19, line 23, strike out: 
“For the transmission of mail by pneumatic tubes or other simi- 
lar devices in the city of New York, including the Borough of 


Brooklyn of the city of New York, at an annnal rate of nditure 
not in excess of $15,500 per mile of double line of tu 5 including 
power, labor, and all ether operating expenses, $513,911.50." 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is legislation upon an 
appropriation bill, I understand the viewpoint of the Chair, as 
recently stated in the decision. and do not take issue with the 
Chair when he rules that a simple appropriation would be in 
order, But this limitation, which authorizes the Postmaster 
General to enter into contracts of $18,500 per mile, is a provi- 
sion that would repeal the limitation in the law of 1902, which 
limits it to $17,000 per mile, and it would clearly be legislation, 
because if that amendment is passed then the Postmaster Gen- 
eral would be permitted to go out and contract at $18,500 per 
mile instead of being limited to the present law, which requires 
not to exceed $17,000 per mile. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, we have no argument to pre- 
sent on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN, If the Chair is correctly advised, that the 
act of 1902 is permanent legislation, then the provision of that 
act applies. That provision is: 

No contract shall be made in any city providing for 3 miles or more 
of double lines of tube which shall involve an expenditure in excess 
of $17,000 per mile per annum, and said compensation shall cover 
power. labor, and all operating expenses. 

The Chair assumes that the kind of service that is to be 
rendered under this bill is the same kind of service as is men- 
tioned in the section just read. If that is true, a limitation of 
$17,000 per mile is made by the substantive law. This bill 
makes a limit possible of $18,500. Surely that changes the law 
itself and is legislation. The Chair therefore sustains the point 
of order. : $ 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Staur: Page 19, after line 22, insert: 
“For the transmission of mail by pneumatic tubes or otber similar de- 
vices in the city of New York, including the Borough of Brooklyn of 
the city of New York. including power, labor, and all other operating 
expenses, $513,911.50." 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I just want 
to occupy a few minutes in discussing the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 
of the amendment offered by my colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
Stew]. 

I am delighted that the Chair overruled the objection of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack]. This ruling simplifies 
matters greatly. 

I fayor the pending amendment, because it provides for a 
pneumatic-tube system for New York City and furnishes a bet- 
ter postal service for the metropolis, which means better postal 
facilities for the entire country and, in a sense, for the whole 
world. 

The voting of the appropriation provided by this amendment 
is a matter of absolute good faith and business integrity, since 
the contract for a pneumatic-tube service in New York has 
Already been made, and a suitable appropriation to carry out 
the contract is absolutely necessary unless the Government is 
to default in its agreement. 

Mr. Chairman, the discussions and dissensions of recent years 
on the floor of this House concerning pneumatic tubes have 
almost invariably been caused by the question of economy. It 
has rarely been denied that pneumatic tubes furnish a better 
and more expeditious service. It has simply been contended 
that the truck system furnishes a more economical way of 
moving mail in New York City. There seems to be no truth in 
this contention. Indeed, the very oppesite seems true. Ad- 
mitting, however, for the sake of argument, that the system of 
truck transportation is more economical, it can not be reason- 
ably denied that the small amount of money saved by the 
trucking of mail is inconsiderable, even insignificant, when 
compared with the decided advantage and the better service of 
the pneumatic-tube method. It is all very well to cultivate 
economy in the administration of public affairs, but it is not 
wise to destroy efficient government in the name of econ- 
omy. There is such a thing as being penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. 

What we need in New York City especially, and in the coun- 
try generally, is a postal service which is characterized at once 
by safety, certainty, and speed. To secure such a service we 
can afford to expend a little extra money. 
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The longer I stay in this House, Mr. Chairman, the more 
respect I have for facts and figures and the less for declama- 
tion and rhetoric. I am coming to believe that an ounce of 
logic is worth a ton of eloquence. These considerations compel 
me to submit at once a statement of facts and figures, based 
upon reports of Postmaster Morgan of New York and of Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General Billany of the Government, dem- 
onstrating that the pneumatic-tube system is not only more 
expeditious but more economical as well. I respectfully request 
your careful consideration of the following statement of facts 
and figures: 

The contract entered into with the New York Pneumatic 
Service Co. on October 2, 1922, after advertising for bids as 
provided by law, covers 27.41 miles of double tubes at $18,500 
per mile—a total annual charge of $507,085. 

Miles of double tubes placed in operation Oct. 2, 1922_ 16. 5633 
Miles of double tubes to be placed in operation Jan. 
Te r! yr Ss ee ae Be ae A EN 10. 1567 


i pace Neck eS OT ON Sa PES A ON Com oe V NOE 


27. 41 
Size of containers, 6§ by 21 inches (inside measurements) ; 
capacity of containers, 550 average-size short letters or 
mixed sizes, long and short. 
Average number of averuge-size letters carried in a container 
during tube hours (4 a. m. to 11 p. m.), 200. 
Number of postal points to be connected with tubes (2 of 
these are the main office at New York and the main 
DIRCE AT iaa d GT re eee eho ee ee ee 


Number of points connected with the tube system Oct. 


„ y y ES Re es Fn Sear ee ee . 16 
Number of points to be connected with tube system Jan. 
e e BAe 
Number of points to be connected w ith tube system May 
Ir eve ee APR i ce — os A 
nnr Sn ery ee a Koe! 25 
* * * * * s$ + 


Tests made November 14 and December 8 furnishes infor- 
mation as follows: 
Number of letters originating at New York and 
Boon! —T: Oa os 
Number of letters received from outside points for 
local delivery at New York, including main office 


5, 807, 629 


dk =< Brook lyn ee ee ear ee 8, 594, 933 
Grand total of letters handled in New York, 
including main office, Brooklyn 9, 402, 562 


$ $ + + + * * 


Letters handled by tubes (16,490 original containers 
Of 200 letters each). } oF e 8, 298, 000 
Letters transported by trucks 6, 104, 562 
Grand total letters hundledd 9, 402, 562 
© * + * $ 3 * 


Based on service performed by 6043 per cent of 
tubes in operation, the number of letters handled 


by complete system will bee 5, 457, 554 
* $ * * * = + 

Weight of mail received and dispatched at New 

York, including mail at main office, Brooklyn, re- 

ceived and dispatched through New York postal 

points or railroad stations pounds. 8, 444, 270 
Weight of letter mail only do___. 188, 051 
Per cent of weight of letter mail only 2. 28 


Weight of letters transmitted by pneumatic tubes 


(50 letters to the pound pounds__ 65, 960 
Per cent of weight of mail (all classes) carried 
bso tobe re eee pounds__ 0. 781 
Per cent of letters. (weight) transmitted through 
tubes u operation oo —I 35. 10 
Per cent of letters (weight) handled by tubes when 
BPOLEI COMIC Utica es poor tae eee a ee ee 57. 50 
$ + * + * + * 
Pieces of mail handled per day. 
e We LSE Ee ee ee eye Sate 9, 402, 562 
e d eee 6, 597, 438 
Grand totals. TENTE 16, 000, 000 


Conroy service. 
Hours. 
Prior to the reestablishment of tube service, the time of 
laborers and carriers utilized daily in convoying regis- 
tered mail amounted to! 490 
Since the reestablishment of 60.43 per cent of the tube serv- 


ice, the convey time used per day amounts to 326 
otal: daily SAVNE os ree TU EEE ICY 
+ * * = + + * 


SAVING EFFECTED IN EXPENSE OF VEHICLE SERVICE. 


Twenty-one trucks and forty-four chauffeurs have been re- 
leased from duty since the reopening of 60.43 per cent of the 
tube system. The immediate saving is at the rate of $113,311. 
Ultimately this saving will amount to $131,898 a year. 

$ + $ * $ + * 


The number of operations required in dispatching mall by 
tubes and by motor trucks is the same—12 each—and the time 
is approximately the same, 

+$ $ + + + + * 


Seventeen thousand special-delivery letters are handled per 
day, nearly all of which are transmitted through the tube to 
the station nearest point of delivery. Since the establishment of 
tube service“ specials“ are collected from letter“ drops” every 
10 minutes instead of every 80 minutes, as was the case when 
motor-truck service was in operation, ` 


REGISTERED MAIL DISPATCHED BY TUBES. 


The percentage of registered mail dispatched from tube sta- 
tions via pneumatic tubes varies from 25 to 94 per cent of the 
total number of registers handled, the percentage at the more 
important stations being as follows: 


Per cent. 

General: post olke: New err —T— —. 54 

IEP ERIL METOD EE a es eee A 25 

Sang — .. T S — UBD 

Ti TO UCL a ee ee as 60 

Wld iir a ee 87 
$ * + + + * * 


RELATIVE SPEED OF TRUCKS AND PNEUMATIC TUBES. 


Station P to Grand Central station: Truck time, 1 hour 16 
minutes; tube time, 19 minutes. 
Station P to general post office: Truck time, 1 hour 14 min- 
utes; tube time, 15 minutes. 
$ * * + + * * 


EFFECT OF THE TUBE SERVICE ON OUTGOING MAIL. 


Boston and New York, 266—leaving 4.25 p. m.: 

Closing time when transported by motor truck, 3.07 p. m. 

Closing time—the time of dispatch of last tube container— 
8.36 p. m. 

New York and Ohio, 35 —fleaving at 9.20 p. m.: 

Closing time when transported by motor truck, 8.24 p. m. 
8 ae time—the time of dispatch of last tube container— 

p. m. 

It is estimated that 500,000 letters per day are advanced in 

delivery as a result of operation of tubes. 


These facts and figures, Mr. Chairman, speak more elo- 
quently and convincingly than mere words. They prove be- 
yond doubt the superior advantage of the tube system from 
the viewpoint of both economy and speed. Only a caviling 
critic, after considering them, remains unconvinced. 

Nevertheless, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
talks about “the waste and extravagance connected with this 
proposition,” and proclaims the shibboleth of sectionalism in 
a manner quite characteristic of his provincial statesmanship, 
or rather of his petty politics. He grows vehement in his 
denunciation of my advocacy of this amendment and can ex- 
plain my attitude only on the ground, as he emphatically 
states, that I am a New York Representative and that the 
people of my district and of all New York favor the pending 
measure. 

Quite naturally I favor what the people of my district and 
the people of New York desire. They have commmissioned me 
to represent them and their interests, as well as the interests 
of the whole country, and it is my duty to be faithful to the 
trust reposed. My primary duty is to them and their in- 
terests. 

Nevertheless, I have refused and now refuse to conform my 
public conduct to narrow sectional lines or to strictly partisan 
demands. The Republic means more to me than any State, 
and the entire flag than any single star upon its folds. 
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I have no desire whatever, my colleagues, to enter upon a 
sectional controversy in this House, from which sectionalism 
should be forever banished. Nevertheless, facts should be 
stated and the truth should be told, if the heavens fall. 

Tt can not be truthfully denied that there is now and has 
been for years a deep-set determination on the part of certain 
Representatives from the West and South to discriminate un- 
fairly against the East in general and New York especially 
in the matter of taxation and expenditures. This determina- 
tion is all the more unworthy since it insists upon placing 
upon the State of New Tork the chief burden of Federal 
taxation in general matters relating to the welfare of the 
Republic, and at the same time refuses to allow to the Empire 
State any trifling local advantage that may call for an outlay 
of a few hundred thousand dollars from the Federal Treasury. 
The spirit that prompts this determination is not only narrow 
and sectional but contemptible and short-sighted as well. 

The records of the Treasury Department show that the single 
State of New York furnishes more than one-third (383 per cent) 
of all Federal revenues for all purposes whatsoever. The 
Metropolitan istrict of New York is the chief contributor of 
the revenues needed to maintain the Agricultural Department 
whose benefits accrue chiefly to the rural sections of the 
country. New Yorkers are called upon to foot the bills when 
we appropriate moneys by the hundreds of millions in the 
various rivers and harbors schemes designed to irrigate South- 
ern and Western streams, the greater number of which should 
be filled in, macacamized, and used as highways. 

You gentlemen from the South and West never make any. 
objection when we pay these bills uncomplainingly for you, 
but when we ask you to help create and maintain a pneumatic 
tube system that is of primary benefit to the people of New 
York, but is certainly also of great secondary benefit to the 
balance of the country. you raise the ery of sectionalism. 

The ludicrous feature -of the whole controversy is the con- 
tention that the pneumatic tube system calls for an expenditure 
of publie money from the Federal Treasury for the benefit 
locally of New York City Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than this contention. The fact- of the matter is that 
whatever benefifs the people of New York City in au appropria- 
tion of this kind benefits the people of every State and of all 
the world. 

Please do not forget, gentlemen of the House, fhat New York 
City is not local. Remember that it is in more ways than one 
in ‘its location ‘by the sen, in the millions and character of its 
population, in magnitude of its municipal budget, in its 
strangely complex and varied branches of government, phi- 
lanthropy, and charity, in its multitudinous phases of life—in 
all these ways New York City is both national and inter- 
national. 

From the farthest ends of the earth contributions have been 
made to the citizenship of New York. Every State of the Amer- 
ican Union has contributed those among its bravest and best 
to the making of the population of this magnificent city by the 
sea. Your friends and relatives, my colleagues, and the friends 
and relutlves of your constituents are residents and citizens of 
this great city, and whatever benefits the people of New York 
benefits those nearest and dearest to you and yours. 

The statement which I have just submitted shows that on 
November 14, 1922, 9,402,562 letters were handled by the post 
office of Greater New York. Of these, 5,807,629 originated in 
New York und were sent to other points in the city or for- 
warded to places outside, to localities domestic or foreign. The 
remainder, numbering 8.594.933 letters, were received from 
points outside of New York. 

Ts it not reasonable, ‘gentlemen of the House, to suppose that 
‘of these more than 3,000,000 letters that came from the outside 
on one day into New York City at least 2,000,000 of them were 
‘from people of the various States‘to friends, relatives, and busi- 
ness correspondents in the city? Is it not also reasonable to 
suppose that of the 5,807,629 that originated in New York City, 
at least 2,000,000 were answers to letters coming from the 
States? Then is it not also mathematically correct to say that 
4,000,000 letters a day approximately represent the medium of 
postal exchange in matters of friendship, love. and business be- 
‘tween ‘citizens ‘of the States and of the metropolis of ‘the Re- 
public? 

If these various suppositions are true, what ground is there 
for sectional controversy in this House with reference to the 
establishment of a pneumatic tube service for New York ‘City, 
in which facts and figures show with almost mathematical 
‘exactness that all the people of our country have a common 
interest? . 

-My final plea to you, my colleagues, is to ‘stifle party preju- 
dice, destroy sectional bias, be patriots and statesmen, and pass 
this amendment without delay. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I do not see how any Member of Congress who 
has read the minority report of our colleague from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rouse] on this subject could vote for this amendment. 

Of course, I realize the present excruciating necessity of our 
friend from New York [Mr. CHANDEn] getting this amend- 
ment through. I know what it means to him. I would be the 
last man to stand in the way of his coming back, I know 
that it would be the open sesame to him back into the balls 
of Congress, because New York voters, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, vote for the man who can bring home the bacon, 
and this amendment is bringing home the bacon for New York, 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CHANDLER -of New York. H the gentleman will take 
my word for it I will say that if he will look in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of former years he will find that when I was 
not immediately a candidate J favored the same thing, and the 
gentleman ought to retract his ungenerous suggestion of politi- 
eal ‘ambitions, 

Mr.-BLANTON. If it did not take all this money out of the 
Treasury I would not object to it. 

Mr, CHANDLER of New York. I have been consistently in 
favor of the pneumatic-tube service. 

Mr. BLANTON, Sure; because the gentleman is a New 
Yorker, and he could not be a New Yorker without being con- 
sistently for this amendment; but I am going back to the 
minority report written by the distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rouse]: Read it and you will see where 
United States mail has been lost in these tubes for I do not 
know how long before it was found. 

Read all about the waste and extravagance connected with 
this proposition. And we can ‘not forget the expensive lobby 
that was maintained here all through the year 1918 trying ‘to 
push ‘this over again onto the American people. We can not 
forget that, and the gentleman from New York does not for- 
get it. We remember the contest here in the House. I remem- 
ber thut it was argued here pro and con, and when it came to a 
vote it was a tie, so many for and an equal number against, and 
our late lamented good friend who was then presiding, and 
who always resolved a doubt in favor of a measure, voted in the 
affirmative and broke the tie, and that is the way it was car- 
ried. But I say we ought not to put it again into this bill 
here on this particular Saturday afternoon with only 25 Mem- 
bers present. We ought not to do it on a controverted issue of 
this character. I am sorry that the chairman of this commit- 
tee, who represents the administration, has been so persistent in 
fighting against the results of the points of order made by my 
colleague from Texas [Mr. Brack]. As fast as one point of 
order was sustained the ingenuity of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia would immediately get around it by offering another 
amendment that would still bring about the desired result. 

Mr. SLEMP. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SLEMP. Last year this matter came before the House 
and before our committee, and I opposed ‘it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Why does not the gentleman oppose it now? 

Mr. SLEMP. Just a moment. Let me make my statement. 
J am in the midst of a statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to be courteous to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLEMP. It was put in in the Senate 

Mr. BLANTON. And therefore, q. e. d., the House ought 
to put it back every time. 

Mr. SLEMP. I want to finish my statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SLEMP. It was brought back here and agreed to on the 
floor of the House. I do not know whether the gentleman was 
here or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
fighting it now. 

Mr, SLEMP. At any rate it was put in. Now, since that 
time and under authority granted by Congress, contracts have 
been entered into by the Postmaster General, and here is an 
appropriation to earry out that contract. 

Mr: BLANTON. Is the gentleman in favor of this proposition? 

Mr. SLEMP. Iam in favor of carrying out the contract that 
Congress authorized the Postmaster General-to make, and that 
he made under authority of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman is not in favor of this 
proposition. 

- Mr. SLEMP. I have stated my position on that. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 


I was here fighting it then just like I am 


by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SLEMP]. 


The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
BLANTON) there were—ayes 26, noes 10. 
Accordingly the amendment was agreed to, 


1922. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
tellers I would ask for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 


If there were enough men here to order 


unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD, 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi makes 
the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill, 

Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with the amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Granam of Illinois, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, re- 
ported ted that that committee, haying had under consideration the 

t Office appropriation bill, H. R. 18598, had instructed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on this bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet on Wednes- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Wednesday next. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. MONDELL, I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 14 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Wednesday, January 
8, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Is 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under Clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

857. A communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Navy Deparment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, for modernization of battleships (H. Doc. No. 521) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 32. An act 
for the relief of contractors, subcontractors, and material men 
who have suffered loss by reason of Goyernment orders; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1821). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ORAGO : Committee on Military Affairs. S. 834. An act 
to authorize the appointment of an ordnance storekeeper in the 
Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 1820). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 11738. 
A bill for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1822). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, pills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (A. R. 13615) making appropria- 
tions to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to pro- 
vide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1928, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee 
on the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 13616) granting the consent 
of Congress to the highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, 
Kane County, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Fox River; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. h 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 13617) to dissolve the Colored 
Union Benevolent Association, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CABLE: A resolution (H. Res. 476) to perfect pro- 
cedure at ports of entry in examining arriving immigrants; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13618) to provide 
for an examination and survey of Pungoteague Creek, Accomac 
County, Va., and of the channel connecting said creek with 
Chesapeake Bay, Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13619) to provide for an examination and 
sry of Nandua Creek, Accomac County, Va., and of the chan- 

said creek with Chesapeake Bay, Va.; to the 
Semi on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13620) to provide for an examination and 
survey of Occohannock Creek, Northampton County, Va., and 
of the channel connecting said creek with Chesapeake Bay, Va.; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13621) to provide for an examination and 
survey of Horn Harbor, Mathews County, Va., and of the chan- 
nel connecting the said harbor with Chesapeake Bay, Va.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18622) to provide for the examination and 
survey of Mathews Creek, Mathews County, Va., and of the 
channel connecting the said creek with East River, Mathews 
County, Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GOULD: A bill (H. R. 13623) granting a pension to 
Joseph Ham ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13624) granting an increase of pension to 
Corydon W. Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 18625) providing for the 
examination and survey of Spring River, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 13626) granting a pension to 
Mournin Scott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 13627) granting a pension to 
Henry T. Bishop; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6713. By Mr. FOCHT: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Pennsylvania, to abolish discriminatory tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6714. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 56 citizens of 
California, protesting against the passage of the Sunday ob- 
servance bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6715. By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of sundry citizens of 
New Jersey, concerning the joint resolution to extend imme- 
diate aid to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6716. By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition of the National Con- 
ference of State Manufacturers’ Associations, relative to immi- 
gration bill and favoring selective iminigration; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

6717. Also, petition of C. H. Dahistrom et al., Parkers Prairie, 
Minn., requesting legislation to stabilize the price of farm prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6718. Also, petition of the Marckel Co., Perham, Minn., to 
abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6719. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of American citizens of 
Ukrainian origin, assembled on December 17 at Carnegie, Pa., 
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relating to conditions in East Galicia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. : 

6720, Also, petition of Washington Presbytery, Washington, 
Pa., urging the passage at an early date of Senate bill 4092, 
for the purpose of giving asylum to Turkish refugees; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6721. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Resolution from the General 
Henry W. Lawton Camp, No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans, 
Denver, Colo., relative to the unjust attitude of the Bureau of 
Pensions in construing liberally the provisions of the Sells Act 
granting pensions to the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

6722. By Mr. VARE: Petition of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, indorsing the administration of Attorney General 
Daugherty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 3, 1923. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we bless Thee this morning that notwithstanding 
the passage of the years Thou art the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. Looking unto Thee as we enter upon the duties of 
the new year, we ask for wisdom, we ask for strength of pur- 
pose, and such conviction of right and of responsibility that the 
days as they come and go may reveal to us more and more that 
along the untrodden pathways we are divinely guided and 
helped. Bless all for whom we shall pray this morning who 
bear burdens for State and for Nation, and may great grace be 
our portion. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, December 27, 
1922, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with and the Journal 
was Approved. 

CALI. OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McCormick Robinson 
Ball George MeCumber Sheppard 
Bayard Hale MeKellar Smoot 
Borah Harreld McLean pencer 
Brookhart Harris McNary tanfleld 
ursum Harrison Myers Sterling 
Calder Heflin Nelson Sutherland 
Cameron Hitcheock New ‘Townsend 
Capper Johnson Nicholson Trammell 
Caraway Jones. N. Mex, Norbeck Underwood 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norris Wadsworth 
Couzens Kellogg Oddie Walsh, Mass. - 
Culberson Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mont. 
rtis King Pepper Warren 
Dial Ladd Phipps Watson 
Dillingham La Follette Pittman Weller 
Elkins Lenroot Pomerene 
Ernst Lodge Ransdell 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. WIIaas] is necessarily detained because of illness in 
his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

REPORT OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, the second annual 
report of the Federal Power Commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1922, containing information relative to permits 
and licenses issued under the Federal water power act, which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

REENTERMENT OF SOLDIER DEAD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Quartermaster General of the Army, transmitting 
a list of American soldier dead returned from overseas to be 
reinterred in the Arlington National Cemetery Thursday, Jan- 
uary 4, 1923, at 2.30 p. m., which was ordered to lie on the table 
for the information of the Senate. 

. SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the creden- 
tials of Hiram W. Jounson, chosen a Senator of the United 
States from the State of California, which were read and 
ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 
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Stare OF CALIFORNIA, 
Bacoutive Department. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 


Know ye that whereas it appears from the statement of the vote 
made by the secretary of state, and filed in his effice, a copy of which 
has been transmitted to this office, that at the generat election held on 
Tuesday, the 7th day of November, A. D. 192 , in this State Hina 
W. JOHNSON received the highest number of votes cast for the office of 
United States Senator. 

Now, therefore, I, William D. Stephens, as Governor of the State of 
California, in the name and by the authority of the people of the State 
of California, do hereby commission him, the said Hirax W. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator from the State of California. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
reat seal of the State to be affixed at the city of Sacramento this the 
1224251 of December, A. D. 1922. > 

SEAL, 


8 Wu. D. Srrpnrxs, Governor. 
y the governor: 


Frank C. JORDAN, Secretary of State, 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. ROBINSON presented a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial from Oliver C. Fuller, chairman special committee 
on taxation of the American Bankers’ Association, protesting 
against the passage of the so-called Kellogg bill relative to 
taxes on national banks by States, and urging that no imme- 
diate legislation be adopted placing banking capital in a sepa- 
rate class for unlimited taxation and that whatever legislation 
may be passed contain no clause ratifying past illegal taxation, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of the Rural Letter Car- 
riers’ Association, of Cherokee County, Kans., praying for the 
passage of legislation providing a maintenance allowance of 

per year for rural carriers, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a petition of sundry citizens of 


‘Lawrence and Hartford, in the State of Michigan, praying for 


the passage of legislation providing an adequate rural-credit 
system, etc., which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Dubois and Dunoir, in the State of Wyoming, praying for the 
passage of legislation placing third-class postmasters under 
civil-service rules and regulations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Thermopolis (Wyo.) National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, favoring the passage of legislation amending certain 
Sections of the Federal farm loan act, especially relative to 
the present loan limit, which was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented resolutions adopted by the boards 
of directors of the National Farm Loan Associations of Lost 
Springs, Cokeville, and Thermopolis, in the State of Wyoming, 
favoring the passage of legislation amending certain sections 
of the Federal farm loan act, especially relative to the present 
loan limit, which were referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. LADD presented the petition of Rev. J. Fontana and 23 
other citizens of New Salem, N. Dak., praying for the passage 
of legislation extending immediate aid to the famine-stricken 
peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Ed Olson and 24 other citi- 
zens of Ryder, N. Dak., praying for the enactment of legislation 
stabilizing the prices of farm products, which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


BRIDGE ACROSS TUG FORK OF BIG SANDY RIVER. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce T report 
back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (H. R. 12473) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Wynco Block Coal Go. 
a corporation, to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork ot 
Big Sandy River, in Mingo County, W. Va., and I submit a 
report (No. 967) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I ask the Senator a question? The 
only reason why T ask the question is that the other day we 
thought we were passing an ordinary bridge bill, but we found 
later that it was something else, Is this just an ordinary 
bridge bill? 

Mr. CALDER. I can assure the Senator that the four bills 
which I am authorized to report are ordinary bridge bills. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 3, to strike out “ Wyneo” 
and insert “ Winco,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereb: 


granted to 
the Winco Block Coal Co., a corporation, its successors anc 


assigns, to 


construct, maintain, and operate a suspension or foot bridge, and ap- 
at a point 


proaches thereto, across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, 
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table to the interests eri tion, and at or near Naugatuck, m 
the ‘county of Mingo, Sta ‘te 4 Went Virginia in accordance with the 


pavion of the act entitied sAn Rech Prive i regalate i ey construction of 
"SE fc. L. That the right to . or 3 329 act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the 
consent of Congress to the Winco Block Coal Co., a corporation, 
to construct a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, 
in Mingo County, W. Va.” 

SUSQUEHANNA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER, From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 12170) to 
revive and reenact the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
commissioners of Lycoming County, Pa., and their successors 
in office to construct a bridge across the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River from the foot of Arch Street, in the city of 
Williamsport, Lycoming County, Pa., to the borough of Dubois- 
town, Lycoming County, Pa.,“ approved August 11, 1916, aud 
I submit a report (No. 966) thereon. I ask for the present 
consideration of the bili. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Re it enacted, eto., That the act approved August 11, 1916, authoriz- 
ing the commissioners of Lycoming Pa., and their successors 
in office to construct a bridge across the West Branch of the Suxque- 
hanna River from _ fost of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, 
arcon 8 Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Eeo De County, 
Pa. and the same is hereby and reenacted That 
this ve shall be null and youd unless the actual construction of the 
bridge hereby authorized be commenced within one year and completed 
within three years from the date of approval hereof. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ST, FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I also re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 4116) 
grauting the consent of Congress to the State Highway Corn- 
mission of Missouri, its successers and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the St. Francis River, in the State of Missouri, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 965) thereon. I ask for the present consid- 
eration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. The amendment was, en page 1, line 
6, after the word “point,” to insert the words “suitable to 
the interests of navigation,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State Highway Commission of Missouri and its successors and 
assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Francis River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation on the county line between Butler and Dunklin Counties, 
on the south line of section 3, townshi hos north, range 8 east, in the 
State of Missouri, in accordance with 3 of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of brid ges over navigabie waters,” 
e fey Soe 23, 1906. Such bridge shall be a part of Federal aid 

ro, 
p 8 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is expressly 
reserved, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Sonate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDER. Erom the same committee I also report back 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4122) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Interstate Toll Bridge Co. for con- 
struction of a bridge across Red River between Montague 
County, Tex., and Jefferson County, Okla., and I submit a re- 
port (No. 964) thereon. I ask for the present consideration of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. Gee the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Interstate Toll B ridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
brid . and approaches thereto across the Red River at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation between Montague County, and 
Taoroa County, Okla., in accordance with the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters.“ approved March 23, 1906. 

8re. 2. at the right to aiter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. ROBINSON: 
A bill (S. 4253) for the relief of Guy L. Hartman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 
By Mr. BURSUM: 


A bill (S. 4254) for the relief of Elizabeth McKeller; to the 


Committee on Claims. 

-By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4255) for the relief of George T. Tobin & Son; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4256) to dissolve the Colored Union Benevolent 
Association, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 4257) to amend an act of Congress approved June 
18, 1898, entitled “An act to reguiate plumbing and gas fitting 
in the District of Columbia”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4258) for the relief of Albert Wood; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, i 4 

A bil (S. 4259) relating to the deposit of postal savings 
funds; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 4260) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River between the States of Oregon 
and Washington, at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from Palles City, Wasco County, in the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. LADD: 

A bill (S. 4261) for the purchase of a Federal building site 
at Fargo, N. Dak.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 4262) to create the American stabilizing corpora- 
tion and to provide for stabilizing the prices of certain farm 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4263) for the relief of John F. O'Neil; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4264) for the relief of the Union Shipping & 
Trading Co, (Ltd.) ; 

A biil (S. 4265) for the relief of the New York & Cuba Mail 
Steamship Co., owner of the lighter Lakeport; 

A bill (S. 4266) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Ceylon Maru; and 

A bill (S. 4267) for the relief of Franklin P. Eastman, owner 
of the lighter Hastman No. 14; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATION ON REPARATION 9 


By Mr. ROBINSON : 

A bill (S. 4268) authorizing representation of the United 
States on the Reparation Commission; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I wish to state that it is 
my intention if the opportunity shall be presented to make a 
statement in respect to the bill some time to-morrow. j 


AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $100,000 for surveying oil and oil-shale lands, for surveys 
and resurveys under the rectangular system provided by law 
of public lands deemed to be valuable for oil and oil shale, 
including office work in offices of surveyors general, etċ., in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 13559, the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILE. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment providing that Sen- 
ators elected, whose term of office begins on the 4th day of 
March and whose credentials in due form of law shall have 
been presented to the Senate, or filed with the Secretary thereof, 
are authorized to appoint the same number of clerical assistants, 
at the same annual salaries, to which qualified Senators, not 
chairmen of committees, are entitled whose compensation shall be 
paid out of the appropriation for clerical assistance to 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 13615, the 
deficiency appropriation bill, 1923, which was referred to 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SHIPPING BOARD OPERATIONS, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I submit the following resolution and ask 
for its immediate consideration, 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 391), as 
follows: 


Resowed, That the 1 States Shipping Board and 4 United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation be, a are 
hereby, directed to furnish to the a2 in the earliest possible time 
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information showing the different routes, Unes, and services in which 
the Shipping Board ships are now engaged and under what manage- 


ment and direction in each case, 

Second, a statement of the profits and losses under each MO- con- 
tract entered into to date, naming the operators and the number and 
kind of ships in each service, and at the present time and particularly 
the operating revenues and expenses under each contract and route for 
the year 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 5 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not know 
whether or not I shall have any objection to the resolution, 
but I should like if the Senator from Florida would permit it to 
go over for a little while until I have an opportunity to examine 
it and probably talk it over with him. ‘Then, later in the 
day, if there shall be no objection to the resolution, the Senator 
may call it up. The only thing which occurs to me is that if 
we disclose publicly the business of any one of these routes it 
may furnish very valuable information to our foreign competi- 
tors; and I know the Senator from Florida would not desire 
to do that any more than would I. That is the only thing I 
have in mind in reference to the resolution, and I should like to 
talk to the Senator about the terms of the resolution. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I had not thought of that feature of the 
resolution. Of course, I do not wish to accomplish that. My 
main purpose, however, is to get the information which we 
sought to get at the hearings as to each shipping route. I wish 
to locate, if I can, where the losses are occurring; and I think 
if we had a report as to the operating expense and the revenue 
derived from each route, we should be able to ascertain where 
the loss was taking place and be able to correct it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is probable; but, of course, 
the resolution, if we agree to it, will make such information 
public, I should, therefore, like to have the Senator withhold 
the resolution for a little while in order that I may have an op- 
portunity to talk it over with him. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Let the resolution take that course, Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 


SHIPPING BOARD CONTRACT FOR TANKERS, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 390) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board is hereby directed 
to furnish to the Senate in the earliest possible time a statement show- 
ing the substance of the contract ma with the Swift-Shore Co, of 
New York for tankers, giving the number of tankers and the dead- 
weight tonnage; whether the Shipping Board built or caused to be 
built these tankers, and, if so, by whom and on what terms; whether 
the order was placed with the Northwestern Steel Co, of Portland, 
Oreg., and the cost per dead-weight ton of the tankers; the number 
of tankers built and the dead-weight tonnage; and whether added to 
the cost which will be stated there will be charges for insurance and 
interest or other charges. 

Second. Were these tankers sold, and, if so, at what price; what 
3 of the price was paid in cash; what portion was evidenced 

y note or notes and mortgages; and what were the terms as to 
interest and maturity? 

Third. Whether these securities were sold, and, if so, at what price, 
when, and to whom? 

Fourth. Give the dates when the contracts were made and the ships 
delivered ; state the total cost to the Government and the total amount 
realized by the Government. 


GRADING OF COAST GUARD OFFICERS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, House bill 10531 
is what is known as the Coast Guard bill. It proposes to re- 
distribute the personnel of the Coast Guard without increasing 
its membership so as to take care of a situation that is very 
deplorable and which if continued will probably result in the 
disintegration of the Coast Guard, as there will be no hope of 
promotion therein. The bill is now on the calendar, having 
passed the other House, and the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate have reported it without amendment. I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 10531) to distribute 
the commissioned line and engineer officers of the Coast Guard 
in grades, and for other purposes, which was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto, That the number of permanent commissioned 
line officers of the Coast Guard_now authorized by law shall be dis- 
tributed in grades, as- follows: One commandant, captains, 12 com- 
manders, 35 lieutenant commanders, 37 lieutenants, and 37 lieutenants 
(junior grade) and ensigns; and the number of 1 commis- 

oned engineer officers now authorized by law shall be distributed in 
grades, as follows: One engineer in chief, 3 captains (engineering), 6 
commanders (engineering), 12 Heutenant commanders (engineering), 
22 lieutenants (engineering), and 42 lieutenants (junior grade) (engl- 
neering) and ensigns (engineering). Promotions to the grades created 
by this act, namely, captain, captain (engineering), and commander 
(engineering), shall be made from the next lower grade by seniority: 
Provided, That lieutenants and lieutenants (junior grade), both line 
and engineering, may be promoted, subject to examination as provided 


by law, without regard to number or length of service in grade, to 
such grades in the Coast Guard not above lieutenant commander or 
lieòntenant commander (engineering) as correspond to the permanent 
ranks and grades that may be attained in accordance with law by line 
officers of the regular Navy of the same length of total commissioned 
service, and officers thus promoted shall be extra numbers in their 
respective grades, which extra numbers shall not at any one time ex- 
ceed the following, respectively: Twenty lieutenant commanders, 15 
Heutenants, 15 lieutenant commanders (engineering), and 8 lieutenants 
(en 1 but no officer shall be promoted under this proviso who 
would thereby be advanced in rank ahead of an officer in the same 

‘ade and a whose name stands above his on the official precedence 

st: Provided further, That captains and captains (engineering) shall 
have the rank of, and be of corresponding grade to, captains in the 
Navy, and commanders (engineering) shal! have the rank of, and be of 
corresponding grade to, commanders in the Navy. 

Sec, 2. That the title of captain commandant in the Coast Guard is 
hereby changed to commandant. Hereafter the commandant shall be 
selected from the active list of line officers not below the grade of 
commander and shall have, while serving as commandant, the rank, 
pays and allowances of a rear admiral sener balf) of the Navy: Pro- 
vided, That any officer who shall hereafter serve as commandant shall, 
when retired, retired with the rank of commandant and with the 
pay of a rear admiral (lower half) of the Navy on the retired list, and 
that an officer whose term of service as commandant has expired may 
be appointed a captain and shall be an additional number in that 
1 5 but if not so appointed, he shall take the place on the lineal 
ist in the grade that he would have attained had he not served as 
commandant and be an additional number in such grade: Provided fur- 
ther, That the engineer in chief, while so serving, shall have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of a captain (engineering) in the Coast Guard, 
and hereafter the engineer in chief shall be selected from the active 
list of engineer officers not below the grade of lieutenant commander 
(engineering) : And provided further, That an officer who shall hereafter 
serve as engineer in chief shall, when retired, be retired with the rank 
of engineer in chief and with the pay of a captain (engineering) on the 
retired list, and that an officer whose term of service as engineer in 
chief has expired may be appointed a commander (engineering) and 
shall be an additional number in that grade; but if not so appointed, 
he shall take the place on the lineal list in the grade that he would 
have attained had he not served as engineer in chief and be an addi- 
tional number in such grade: And provided further, That a constructor, 
after 10 years’ commissioned service in the Reyenue Cutter Service an 
Coast Guard, shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a leutenan 
commander, and after 20 years’ commissioned service the rank, pay, an 
allowances of a commander. 

Sec. 3. That hereafter no commissioned officer of the Coast Guard 
shall be promoted to a higher grade or rank on the active list, execpt 
to commandant or to engineer in chief, until his mental, moral, and 
professional fitness to perform all the duties of such higher grade or 
rank have been established to the satisfaction of a board of examining 
officers appointed by the President, and until he has been examined by 
a board of medical officers and pronounced physically qualified to per- 
form all the duties of such higher grade or rank: Provided, That if 
any commissioned officer shall fail in bis physical examination for pro- 
motion and be found incapacitated for service by reason’ of Lis by cal 
disability contracted in the line of duty, he shall be retired with the 
rank to which his seniority entitled him to be promoted: Provided fur- 
ther, That hereafter when a commissioned officer of the Coast Guard 
who has had 40 years’ service shall retire, he shall be placed on the 
retired list with the rank and retired pay of one grade above that 
actually held by him at the time of retirement; and, in the case of a 
captain, the rank and retired pay of one grade above shall be the rank 
25 commodore and the pay of a commodore in the Navy on the retired 
St. 

Sec. 4. That an ensign, an ensign (engineering), or a district super- 
intendent with the rank of ensign, shall be required to complete three 
ears’ service in his grade, after which he shall be eligible for promo- 
tion to the next higher grade without regard to the number already in 
that higher grade. 

Src, 5. That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to 
reduce the rank, pay, or allowances of any commissioned officer of the 
Coast Guard as now provided by law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


THE RULES OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent to 
have taken from the table Senate Resolution 885 and that it 
may be now considered. i; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution, 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 385) 
submitted by Mr. Jones of Washington December 22, 1922, as 
follows: x 

Resolved, That a special committee of five, to be composed of Sen- 
ators who will be Members of the Sixty-eighth Congress, to be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President, no more than three to belong to the 
same political party, is hereby authorized. Such committee is author- 
ized and directed to study the rules of procedure of the Senate and 
to report and recommend what changes should be made in order to 
ex te business and to enable a majority to bring a question to a 
vote for final action and at the same time afford reasonable protection 
for the rights of the minority. Such committee shall submit its report 
and recommendations to the Senate on or before the second Monda 
after the opening of the first session of the Senate in the Sixty-eight 
Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, did I understand the Sen- 
ator from Washington to ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Reserving the right to object, will not the 
Senator allow the resolution to go to the Committee on Rules, 
and does he not think it is best that it should go to that com- 
mittee so that it may consider the question involved? 


Mr. JONES of Washington, If the Senator thinks that it 
should go there, I will not object to the resolution being 
referred to the Rules Committee. Of course, it speaks for 
itself; it is very plain, and I had hoped that the Senate would 
pass it and authorize the creation of the special committee, 
which can do nothing except investigate, study, and report its 
recommendations to the Senate. If, however, the Senator 
prefers that the resolution should go to the Rules Committee, 
of course, one objection will take it there in any event, and I 
have no serious objection to its being referred to the Com- 
inittee on Rules, but I hope, of course, that the Rules Com- 
mittee will consider it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had hoped the Senator would suggest 
that it go to the Rules Committee, because certainly that com- 
mittee should consider this question. It involves a matter of 
so much importance that the Rules Committee, it seems to me, 
would be the proper committee to consider it, rather than a 
select committee, and if the Senator does not make the request 
I shall ask that it go to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well, let the resolution be 
referred to that committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

COMMEMORATION OF CENTENARY OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a very small bill to which there is no opposition at all, 
and which has been reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, may be considered at this time. I 
refer to Order of Business No. 924, being Senate bill 4096. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall not object to the con- 
sideration of the bill, but I had hoped we might go on with the 
calendar this morning until 2 o'clock, and probably the bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from California would be reached. 
I shall, however, offer no objection to the bill being considered 
now, so far as am personally concerned. 

The VICE PRSEIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4096) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the enunciation of the Monro2 doctrine, 
which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine there shall be 
coined at the mints of the United States silver 50-ccnt pieces to the 
number of not more than 300.000, such 50-cent pieces to be of the 
Standard tro; weight, composition, diameter, device, and design as 
shall be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, which said 50-cent pieces shall be legal 
tender in any payment to the amount of their face value. 

Sec. 2. That the coins herein authorized shall be issued only upon 
the request of the Los Angeles Clearing House and upon payment b 
— 5 enring house to the United States of the par value of suc 

SEC. 3. That all laws now in force relating to the subsid 
coins ot the United States and the eothing or striking oF ton pea ho 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the pur- 
chase of material and for the transportation, distribution, and redemp- 
tion 2 coas for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, for 
security o 

nal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the 
Rerein authorized: Provided, That the United States shall not te ce - 
ject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other prepara- 
tions for this coinage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

THE CALENDAR, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the ca'endar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, I do not think we will accomplish much 
by considering only the unobjected bills. I think we had 
better take the bills up under the rule as they are reached 
in order that every Senator may have a chance. As I recall, 
we have recently cleaned up the calendar of unobjectcd bills, 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. I withdraw my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order, and the Secretary will state the first bill on the 
calendar. 

SUITS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

The bill (S. 214) to amend section 24 of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, was announced as first in 
order on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that bill may go over. 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, the Senator, as I under- 
stand, can not have the bill go over unless a motion to that 
effect is made and agreed to. There was no order made that 
we should consider only unobjected bills, but the Senate is 
operating under the rule that the bills on the calendar shall be 
considered as they are reached. If the Senator from Utah 
desires to ask unanimous consent that the bill go over, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What objection has the Senator from Utah 
te the bill? ; 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us dispose of the bill. It has been on 
the calendar for a long time, and has been recommended unani- 
niously by the full Judiciary Committee, As the law now is 
individuals having claims against the Government can only 
institute suits in the Federal district court in the States where 
they live where the claim involved does not exceed $10,000, 
This bill proposes to extend the amount to $50,000.. It is in- 
tended to allow a citizen in any district in the United States 
to bring suit in the Federal court if the amount of the claim 
does not exceed that sum. 

Such cases will be tried on evidence furnished by the plain- 
tiff and by the Government in the respective States, where 
the Government has its district attorneys to represent it. 
Instead of requiring the individual who has a claim against 
the Government to come to Washington and employ a Wash- 
ington lawyer to bring suit, this bill, by extending the limit 
from $10,000 to $50,000 will allow the suit to be brought in 
the United States court in the district where the claimant 
lives. i 

I do not think there ought to be any objection to the bill. 
There was some objection on the part of the Attorney General 
because it was alleged the Government would be involved in an 
additional expense, but I think there will be no additional ex- 
pense imposed on the Government, because the Government en- 
joys the franking privilege and every document which the 
Government has in Washington and desires to use in its defense 
in any claim can be sent down under frank to the court where 
the proceedings are being had. The Government, I repeat, has 
able representatives in every district, and the cases can be tried 
there and the evidence sent down by the Government. Under 
the existing situation a citizen of the United States who has a 
claim against the Government has to come here at great expense 
and employ Washington lawyers to conduct his case. The 
Judiciary Committee thought this was a proper bill in the inter- 
est of those who have claims against the Government not in 
excess of the amount specified in the bill. All large claims will 
have to be tried before the Court of Claims, as they are now, 
but suits involving less than $50,000 may be tried in the district 
courts. r 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that this bill ought to be disposed of. I 
think the bills on the calendar that have been reported ought to 
have a chance for a vote, and I think the Senate ought to vote 
on this bill, although I do not agree with my friend from North 
Carolina that it should be passed, and just in a few words I 
want to say what my objection to it is. 

The Court of Claims was organized to allow citizens of the 
United States to bring suits sounding in contract against the 
Government of the United States. It is not merely that we have 
five judges down there to try these cases, but we have an organ- 
ized bureau of the Government in the Department of Justice 
to look after the Government's side of the claims. There is no 
trouble in the world, if the cases are prepared, about having a 
hearing and a decision in the Court of Claims. Most of the 
delays in the Court of Claims have come about because the 
cases were not prepared; but the situation in the Court, of 
Claims to-day is such that if a case gets on the calendar it is 
disposed of if the contestants desire its consideration within 
the term, and it is decided within a few weeks after it is 
argued, 

The only ground on which we could say that these cases 
should be sent to the district courts is the convenience, I will 
hot say of the litigants—because in the Court of Claims the 
witnesses are not brought here; in this class of cases the testil- 
mony is taken by deposition—but the convenience of the law- 
yers. Many years ago, in small cases, as a matter of con- 
venience, jurisdiction was given to the district courts to try 
these cases up to $2,000; then the limit was increased to 
$10,000; and now it is proposed to increase the jurisdiction to 
$50,000, I think there is a serious objection on the part of the 
Government, looking at it from a Government standpoint, to 
that being done. I think that every man who has a legitimate 
claim against the Government should have an opportunity to be 
heard and try his case; but the Government has its side of 
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these cases as well. The district attorneys throughout the 
United States are not trained in presenting the Government's 
side of these cases. It is a specialty. They haye an enormous 
amount of business of their own to attend to, especially now, 
when the business on the criminal side of the dockets of the 
United States courts has largely increased. They have their 
own business to look after. They are_not organized to look 
after the Government's side of these cases and protect the 
Treasury against illegitimate claims. 

More than that, these claims require the testimony of the 
Government. A great many of them grow out of war contracts. 
That testimony is in Washington. It is not in Alabama or Ari- 
zona or New Mexico or North Carolina; it is in Washington. 
If we authorize the trying of these claims in the district courts 
of the various States we are either going to require these 
records to be taken out of Washington and carried to North 
Carolina or Alabama or New Mexico, or we are going to have 
the Government deprived of its testimony in the case. 

These important papers might be carried down to one of the 
States in defense of a $50,000 suit, but, on the other hand, there 
might be suits pending here involving $200,000 or $1,000,000, 
and if the papers were lost the Government might lose its de- 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I think there is a great 
deal of force in what the Senator from North Carolina says; 
but I want to ask him, if he is so anxious to have these cases 
tried at home, why does he deprive the Utigant of the right 
of trial by jury? 

Mr. OVERMAN, 
ord evidence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may or may not be. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That would make it even more important 
that a constituent of the Senator from Tennessee should have 
his case tried in his own bailiwick, before his own jury, by 
his own lawyer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator; but the Senator 
provides in this bill and the last sentence of the bill as re- 
poned provides as follows: 

Il suits brought and tried under the provisions of this paragraph 
ahall be tried by the court without a jury. e 

I cali the Senator's attention to this fact, which is not only 
forgotten by the Senator and other Senators on the Judiciary 
Committee, but it seems to be almost forgotten by all the courts 
of our country: The Constitution of the United States provides 
in three separate places that the right of trial by jury shall 


This is a question that is tried upon rec- 


fense. I think the only thing involved here is the convenience | remain inviolate, and yet the Senator is seeking to take it 
of the lawyers, not the litigants, because their testimony is | away from litigants in this class of cases. 


going to be taken by deposition anyhow in this class of cases. 
More than that, when they are tried here there is more uni- 


formity in the decisions, because there is a direct appeal from | 


the Court of Claims to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the appeal from the district court goes to the cir- | 


| 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield, 
that applies only to cases cognizable at the common law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that; but what the framers 
of our Constitution meant was to give to the litigants the right 
of trial by jury. The provision has been construed by the courts 


cuit court, and we may have the circuit court deciding a case not to be as broad as it was intended by the framers of the 


one way and the Supreme Court deciding it another way. 

I am not disposed to say that in the smaller cases, below 
$10,000, the present jurisdiction should be disturbed; but I do 
believe it is very unwise, in the interest of the Treasury of | 
the United States and the proper trial of these cases, to in- 
erease the jurisdiction of the district courts and turn over the 
trial of these cases to men who are not informed, who are 
not familiar with them. when we have an organized bureau 
in the Department of Justice to handle these cases and try 
them here; and it must be remembered that in most instances 
a number of these cases follow along the same line. Occa- 
sionally there is a separate case, but in a great number of 
instances where one case is tried It is a standard case, and 
the rest stand or fall by that one decision; and there are 
trained men in the department who know the Government 
side and can protect the Government's interests. 

For that reason I shall not vote for the bill, but I think the 
Senator is right in saying that the bill is entitled to have a 
vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, this matter was considered 
by the Judiciary Committee, and was urged by lawyers repre- 
senting every section of the United States. We can not see 
why one of our constituents should actually be denied, on 
account of the immense expense, the right of having his claim 
heard in the court. A claim is a claim, and a lawyer is a 
lawyer. The district attorneys are generally good lawyers. 
They understand how to try cases. A claim is no different from 
any other case. This does not involve the great war claims, 
because it is limited to $50,000. A man in Florida or Ohio or 
Georgia has a claim against the United States. Why should 
he be put to the tremendous expense of coming here and pay- 
ing some Washington lawyer, when there are good lawyers 
at home that he could get for half the price? 

This bill is in the interest of the people. It is giving justice 
to the people. Through the long delay in the Court of Claims 
the people are absolutely denied justice, on account of the im- 
mense number of claims that are brought here from all over 
the United States, when a claimant could go and try his case 
in his.own district and the Government has a lawyer there 
to represent it. The claimant can have his own lawyer and 
the testimony of the Government can be presented. The Goy- 
ernment has every right, without any expense, to present its 
evidence. The expressage is paid for the papers to be sent; 
the franking privilege is granted to the Government; it has its 
lawyers; and why not give to a constituent in our own States 
who has a small elaim not exceeding $50,000 the right to 
have it tried in the Federal court at his own home? It would 
be much less expensive to the Government, because the Court 
of Claims, when a case is brought, sends these inspectors or 
referees, as they are called, down to the States at great ex- 
pense—$10 a day—to take the testimony down there instead 
of letting the case be tried in the Federal court at home. Let 
our people try their cases in their own homes, instead of com- 
ing here to try them in the interest of these Washington 
Jawyers. This limitation is in their interest. 


| Constitution that it should be. What I want to know of the 
Senator is this: If he wants the people back home in his State 
and in mine and in other States to have the right of a trial in 
| their own local community, why does he not follow the plain 
direction of the Constitution and provide that we shall have 
jury trials there just as elsewhere? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am following the statute of the United 
States. This bill amends the old statute which provides how 
these cases shall be tried, which has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. These are claims not cognizable at 
common law, and therefore the Supreme Court has decided that 
they could be tried without a jury. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I understand that; but the Supreme Court 
could not decide that if Congress provided in this bill that they 
should have the right of trial by jury, it ought to be given; 


and I want to say to the Senator that while I have no objection 


in the world to this bill being considered—I see that it was 
reported away back in May, 1921, and it ought to be heard; 
the Senate ought to pass on it—I am going to vote against the 
Senator's bill unless he strikes out the provision about trial by 
jury, because I am one of those antiquated men who believe in 
the right of trial by jury. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, Mr. President, the Senator had better 
move to amend the general statute. This bill only amends the 
general law which is in force to-day in regard to claims. I hope 
the Senator will not vote against this bill for that reason. Let 
him propose an amendment to the general law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me to say so, 
I should like very much to vote for a general statute on the 
subject, but I am not going to vote for any statute that deprives 
citizens of the United States or of any State of the right of 
trial by jury. 

Mr. OVERMAN. This is an amendment to the law that pro- 
vides for that. The Senate can do as it pleases with it. I have 
no interest in it, except in the interest of my constituents who 
may have claims against the Government and who ought to be 
able to try them at home instead of coming to Washington at 
great expense and incurring great expense for witnesses and 
employing lawyers here in Washington. I am going to leave it 
to the Senate to do as it pleases. I have no interest in the bill. 
I simply think it is in the interest of justice and economy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the past I have objected to 
the consideration of this bill. I think it is a very, very un- 
wise measure. 

In the first place, as stated by the Senator from Alabama 
IMr. Unperwoop]—and I agree with every word he says in 
relation to this measure—the law provided that cases involving 
claims of $2,000 or less could be tried in the district courts. 
Then, after that, the limit was increased to $10,000, and now 
we are asked to increase it to $50,000, 

I am not going to repeat here what the Senator from Ala- 
bama, has so well said in giving his reasons for objecting to 
and voting against the bill; but I do want to call attention 
to the fact that in the Court of Claims—a court that has been 
set up by Congress to hear claims against the United States— 
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when one case is decided all similar cases are decided by that 
court in the same way. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does not the Senator know that a man 
might as well be denied a trial ds to have to go to the Court 
of Claims and be blocked for years? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not know that, 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is a fact. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, that statement has been 
repeatedly made on the floor of the Senate, and without intend- 
ing to contradict the Senator from Minnesota, who I know 
thinks it is true, I have been assured that there is no difficulty 
in the world to-day in getting a trial of any case within one 
term of the court, and I know that to be so, because I have had 
cases in the Court of Claims myself, not that I was trying them 
as a lawyer but I was a litigant. For several years past the 
Court of Claims has sounded its docket every term, and there 
has been an opportunity to try every case, if the litigants 
wanted to try them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The cases do not get on the docket. 
times it takes five years to get a case on the docket. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is now speaking about the 
litigants preparing their cases. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Court of Claims sends its men out to 
take the testimony, and the testimony is sent in only after 
great delay. I agree with the Senator that the court tries all 
the cases on the docket. 

Mr. SMOOT. You can not find any complaint against the 
court if the litigants do not prepare the cases for trial. 

Mr. McNARY. I make a point of order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. McNARY. We are proceeding under Rule VIII, and we 
have already taken 35 minutes on this one item. We have only 
2 hours altogether for the consideration of these cases on the 
calendar. I ask for the enforcement of Rule VIII. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under Rule VIII each Senator has 5 minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Utah and the Senator from 
Alabama have spoken for more than five minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not been on my feet five minutes. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for an observance of the rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to have the rule en- 
forced, but I have not been on the floor five minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that no Sen- 
ator has spoken more than five minutes or more than once. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Under the rules in force in the Federal 
courts cases can be expedited, but cases have been tied up here 
in the Court of Claims for years, when men could not get a 
hearing. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not the fault of the court. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have only a moment. 

Mr. WATSON, The fault is not with the court; it is with 
the litigants themselves. I have been assured by two of the 
judges of the Court of Claims in personal conversation within 
the last 30 days that a hearing can be had in any case in one 
term of court if the litigants press their cases. 

Mr. SHOOT. Mr. President, in conclusion I want to say that 
this bill will cover perhaps 90 per cent of the cases which will 
be brought against the Government of the United States. That 
means that the records in all those cases now at Washington 
will have to be sent all over the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Where did the Senator get his information 
that this takes in 90 per cent of the cases? It does not take in 
10 per cent of them, 

Mr. SMOOT. It will if this limitation of $50,000 is put In. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The limitation is $50,000, but the Court of 
Claims handles cases amounting to $100,000, $200,000, $500,000, 
and over a million dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there are few claims of more than 
$50,000. There are some that run as high as a million dollars 
and others more than a million dollars, but in the great bulk 
of the cases the amount claimed is less than $50,000, and this 
would mean taking the business from the Court of Claims in 
Washington and transferring it to courts all over the United 
States. Of course, the evidence that is collected by the Gov- 
ernment is in the archives of the Government, and it will be 
sent all over the United States. Those are the facts in the 
ease, If we want to have a condition of that kind, all we will 
have to do is to vote for this bill, but I shall vote against 
the bill. 


Some- 


Mr. McKELLAR. How far is the Court of Claims behind? 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as the docket is concerned—and that 
is all the court has anything to do with—they are almost up 
to date. I will say to the Senator that they are as nearly 
up to date as any court in the United States, 

Mr. OVERMAN. So far as the docket itself is concerned, 
they are up to date, but many of the cases do not get on the 
docket until the men who go down and take the testimony 
send it here, and they are sometimes five years behind time. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Would this not be likely to engender a 
great many suits against the Government all over the country? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I do not think so. I do not see why. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I mean improvident suits. It seems to 
me that everyone who even thought he might have a claim 
against the Government would be willing to risk the cost and 
go into court. 

Mr, OVERMAN. If a man thinks he has a case against the 
Government he ought to have a right to go and try it out, if 
he is willing to put up the money. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not think the 
reason for this legislation rests at all upon the difficulty or 
delay in securing an adjudication before the Court of Claims. 
These causes accruing in behalf of citizens of the United 
States against the Government of the United States accrue 
all over this great country, in the State of California, in the 
State of Washington, in the State of Montana, in the State of 
Maine. It is a mistake to assume that all the records repose 
in the archives here in the city of Washington. I recall prose- 
cuting at one time a case of this character arising out of a 
building contract, the construction of Fort Yellowstone, in the 
Yellowstone National Park. My client had an opportunity 
to bring his witnesses here to the city of Washington or to 
try the case purely upon deposition, if he had a desire to do so. 
He preferred to abate a very considerable amount of his 
claim and bring it in the district court of Montana, rather 
than undergo the expense and inconvenience of coming here 
to the city of Washington to try a lawsuit. The Government 
was put to no inconvenience about the matter at all. The 
evidence was all in the hands of the division office of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 

So a controversy might easily arise concerning the construc- 
tion of some public improvement in the city of San Francisco 
involving an amount somewhere between $10,000 and $50,000. 
Why should the parties to that transaction with the Govern- 
ment of the United States be compelled to come to the city of 
Washington to try a lawsuit involving that matter? Of course, 
there are many of these cases which will be tried before the 
Court of Claims, all claims involving an amount above $50,000, 
but in many of the cases, if the claim is less than $50,000, the 
man will surrender his right rather than come here to the city 
of Washington and employ lawyers in this city for the purpose 
of prosecuting. 

It is a mere question of justice to the people who have claims 
against the Government of the United States arising out of 
contracts, whether they shall be compelled to travel 3,000 miles 
before they can get a court to try their claims or whether they 
shall have a court in the immediate vicinity, where the cases 
can be tried in an inexpensive way. I can see no reason at 
all why this legislation should not be enacted. It seems to me 
it is founded in the eleniental principles of justice, namely, that 
a man is entitled to have a court before which his cause can 
be tried, and have that court somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity where the transaction took place. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, for information I would like to 
inquire of the Senator what reason prompted Congress in the 
beginning to place limitations around the jurisdiction of the 
courts in the various districts? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am glad the Senator asked that 
question. We started out upon the principle that the Govern- 
ment was not open to suit at all. If anyone had a claim against 
the Government he was to come before Congress, no matter how 
trifling it might be in amount or in the principle involved, and 
Congress would make an appropriation. But in the course of 
time it was recognized that justice could not be administered 
in that way, and we created a Court of Claims, and then anyone 
who had a case against the Government would come before 
that court and file his claim. It was then recognized that that 
amounted to practically a denial of justice as to all claims 
of limited amount arising in remote sections of the country, 
and Congress authorized suit to be brought against the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the district courts of the various 
districts where the amount involved did not exceed $10,000. 

I defy anyone to demonstrate that the Government of the 
United States has suffered to any extent whatever by reason of 
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that legislation. 


I deny that anyone can demonstrate that any 
unjust claim against the Government was allowed through the 
1 of the Federal courts. The statute carefully guards it. 


ere is no right to trial by jury. The cause is heard before 
the district judge, no trial by jury being given at all, so that 
the prejudice which is supposed to exist against the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of claims of this character can not pos- 
sibly obtain. 

No harm has come, no injury of any character has resulted, 
to the Government on account of the right extended to citizens 
to prosecute their cases in the various courts of the country 
where thé amount involved does not exceed $10,000, and I can 
not conceive how any injury can come to the Government from 
giving to these courts the right to try these cases against the 
Government where the amount involved does not exceed $50,000, 
I hope the legislation will be enacted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not certain whether 
objection to the present consideration of the bill was raised. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 214) to amend 
section 24 of the act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and 
8 the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 8, 
1911. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On May 16, 1921, the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, amended the bill by striking out 
“ $100,000" and inserting in lieu thereof “ $50,000.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understand that 
during my absence some question was raised as to the provi- 
sion of the bill providing that the trial of these cases should 
be without a jury. I want to state that in that respect no 
change is made in the law. The only change made is an in- 
crease of the limit from $10,000 to $50,000. The law now pro- 
vides that these cases shall be tried without Juries. We are 
instituting no innovation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that entirely, and that is 
exactly what I am opposed to. I think the original law ought 
to have provided that they should be tried by jury. I do not 
think the right of trial by jury should be denied American citi- 
zens, and for that reason I am going to vote against the bill, 
and I am going to ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust the Senator will not vote 
against the bill upon that ground, because that introduces an 
exceedingly debatable question, which we endeavored to avoid 
in the preparation of this legislation. I think the Senator 
might very well defer his views upon that matter until some 
time when the question can be presented for consideration. It 
was not under consideration by the Judiciary Committee. We 
did not canvass that question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand what the Senator says, but 
I want to say in reply that I believe in the spirit of the Con- 
stitution in reference to jury trials, There are three specific 
provisions therefor in the Constitution and amendments, and 
believing honestly and thoroughly in jury trials, and believing 
that the Federal courts have from time to time construed the 
Constitution improperly in depriving citizens of jury trials, I 
have made up my mind to vote against any bill that deprives an 
American citizen of a jury trial, and as this bill does deprive 
an American citizen of the jury trial, I am going to vote 
against this bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr, SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent, During his absence I promised to take care of him with 
a pair on all matters aside from matters relating to the ship- 
ping bill. Not knowing how he would vote on the pending 
proposition, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Ss- 
mons] te the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprye] and 
vote ven.“ 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). I have tem- 
porarily a general pair with my colleague [Mr. Wit1is], who 
is detained because of serious illness in his family. I do not 
know how he would vote if present. I therefore withhold my 
vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr, SxITH] 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pack] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], which I transfer to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. HrroncocK] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. WIIIs's name was called). As 
previously announced, the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Wits] is necessarily detained on account of serious illness in 
his family. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire whether the senior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted, 

Mr. GLASS. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Vermont, and in his absence withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I inquire if the junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia. Being unable to obtain a transfer, 
I am not at liberty to vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
MeKINLxVYI. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Gerry] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BAYARD (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a genera! pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Ren]. In his absence, being unable to obtain a transfer, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsuyrsT] and permit my vote to stand, 

ane CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 
pi Ki 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 

The result was dannoupced—yeas 42, nays 22, as follows: 


YBAS—42. 
Borah Ernst New Stanley 
Brookhart Fletcher Norbeck tering 
Bursum George Norris Sutherland 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Overman Trammell 
Cameron Kello Phipps Wadsworth 
Capper Kendrick Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway La Follette Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Colt Lenroot Reed, Mo. Warren 
Couzens McNary Robinson Williams 
Culberson Myers Sheppard 
Dial Nelson Spencer 

NAYS—22. 
Ball Ladd Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Lodge Oddie Underwood 
France McCormick Pepper Watson 
Harris McCumber Poindexter Weller 
Heflin McKellar Smoot 
King McLean Stanfield 

NOT voTIN G- 32. 
Ashurst Ferna Hitchcock Pomerene 
Bayard Frelinghuysen Jobnson Reed, Pa. 
Brandegee Gerry Jones, Wash. Shields 
Broussard Glass Mtn Shortridge 
Cummins Gooding McKinley Simmons 
Dillingham Hale Moses Smith 
Edge Harreld Owen Swanson 
Harrison Page Willis 


So the bill was passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 20 of section 24 of “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved 
March 8, 1911, be amended to read as follows: 

“99. Concurrent with the Court of Claims of all claims not ex- 
ceeding $50,000 founded upon the Constitution of the United States or 
any law of Congress, or upon any regulation of an executive depart- 
ment, or upon any contract, express or implied, with the Government 
of the United States, or for damages, liquidated or unliquidated, in 
eases not sounding in tort, in respect to which claims the party would 
be entitled to redress against the United States, either in a court of 
law, equity, or admiralty, if the United States were suable, and of all 
set-offs, counterclaims, claims for damages, whether liquidated or un- 
liquidated, or other demands whatsoever on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States st any claimant against the Govern- 
ment in said court: Pro „ however, That nothing in this para- 

raph shall be construed as giving to either the district courts or the 
urt of Claims jurisdiction to hear and determine claims wing out 
known as war claims,’ or to hear 
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ment, or commission autherized to hear and determine the same, or 
to hear and determine claims for pensions; or as giving to the district 
courts jurisdiction of cases brought to recover fees, salary, or com- 

tion for official services of officers of the United States or brought 
for such purpose by persons claiming as such officers or as assignees 
or legal representatives thereof; but no suit Ferg on the 27th day 
of June, 1498, shall abate or be affected by this provision: And he 
vided further, That no suit against the Government of the United 
States shall be allowed under this paragraph unless the same shall 
have been brought within six aes after the t accrued for which 
the claim is made: Provided, That the claims of married women, first 
necrued during marriage, of persons under the age of 21 years, 
acerued during minority, and of idiots, lunatics, insane persons, and 
persons be. ond the seas at the time the claim accrued, entitled to the 
claim shall not be barred if the suit be brought within three years 
after the disability has ceased; but no other disability than those 
enumerated shall prevent any claim from g barred, nor shall any 
of the said disabilities operate cumulatively. All suits brought and 
tried under the provisions of this paragraph shall be tried by the court 
without a jury.“ 


ARMAMENT CONFERENCE TREATIES (S. DOC. NO. 282). 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, on motion of Mr. 
Loner, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State in 
response to the resolution adopted by the Senate on December 
11, 1922, requesting him to furnish to the Senate “ information 
showing to what extent and by what nations the six treaties 
known as the armament conference treaties, described in 
Senate Document 124, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session, 
have been ratified, and to give the date of ratification in each 
case by each country,” 

Warren G. HARpING, 


THE WuHrre Houser, January 3, 1923. 
CIVIL WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE (S. DOC. NO, 281). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 

To the Senate: 

I am returning herewith Senate bill 8275, “An act granting 
pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil 
War, etc.,“ without my approval. 

If the act were limited to its provisions in behalf of the 
surviving participants in the Mexican and Civil Wars and 
widows of the War of 1812, it would still be without ample 
justification. The Commissioner of Pensions estimates its 
additional cost to the Treasury to be about $108,000,000 an- 
nually, and I venture the prediction that with such a precedent 
established the ultimate pension outlay in the half century 
before us will exceed $50,000,000,000. The act makes no pre- 
tense of new consideration for the needy or dependent, no new 
generosity for the veteran wards of the Nation; it is an out- 
right bestowal upon the Government’s pension roll, with a 
heedlessness for the Government’s financial problems which is 
a discouragement to every effort to reduce expenditure and 
thereby relieve the Federal burdens of taxation. 

The more particular objection to this act, however, lies in 
its loose provision for pensioning widows. The existing law 
makes the widow of a Civil War veteran eligible to a pension 
if she married him prior to June 27, 1905. In other words, 
marriage within 40 years of the end of the Civil War gives a 
veteran’s widow a good title to a pension. The act returned 
herewith extends the marriage period specifically to June 27, 
1915, and provides that after that date any marriage or co- 
habitation for two years prior to a veteran’s death shall make 
the widow the beneficiary of a pension at $50 per month for the 
remainder of her Hfe. In view of the fact that this same bill 
makes provision for pensions for widows of the veterans of 
the War of 1812, the possible burden of this sweeping provi- 
sion seems worthy of serious consideration. Frankly, I do not 
recognize any public obligation to pension women who now, 
nearly 60 years after the Civil War, became the wives of 
veterans of that war, $ 

The Government has so many defenders to whom generous 
treatment is due that Congress will find it necessary to con- 
sider all phases of our obligations when making provision for 
any one group, 

The compensation paid *to the widows of World War vet- 
erans, those who shared the shock and sorrows of the conflict, 
amounts to $24 per month. It would be indefensible to insist 
on that limitation upon actual war widows if we are to pay 
$600 per year to widows who marry veterans 60 years after 
the Civil War. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 3, 1923. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I feel that all Senators ought 
to have an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the con- 
tents of the message which has just been read from the Presi- 
dent. I therefore move that the message be printed and that 
in the meantime it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELIZABETH WHITE, 


The bill (S. 1467) to carry into effect the findings of the 
Court of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of 
the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, directed and authorized to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise 5 to Elizabeth White, administratrix 
of the estate of Samuel N. White, deceased, late of West Feliciana 
Parish, La., $27,800, in full satisfaction of her claim as rted by 
the Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1887, and embraced in 
House rt No. 97, Sixty third Congress, second session, at page 100, 
and by clerical error omitted from an appropriation act for its pay- 
ment after favorable action thereon by both Houses of Congress, and 
said sum is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, this bill has passed the Sen- 
ate three times and has twice passed the other House. It 
finally came from the House to the Senate in and as a part of 
an omnibus claims bill which was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Claims. That committee struck out of the omnibus 
claims bill this particular claim, but when the bill came into 
the Senate, on the 8d day of March, and was taken up for 
passage, I asked the Senate to reject the amendment proposing 
to strike out that claim, so that it would remain in the bill as 
it came from the House. So the Senate rejected the committee 
amendment and thus the claim became a part of the omnibus 
claims bill. By an error of enrollment, however, the item was 
omitted. In the hurry incident to the last hours of the session 
not only was that claim omitted but there was included an- 
other claim that had not been passed upon favorably. Of 
course, both claims were barred from payment. 

The pending bill involves an old controversy. The matter 
was considered many years ago when I was chairman of the 
Committee on Claims. Furthermore the cause of the claim 
arose in a section of country with which I was familiar during 
the Civil War, as I performed duty there. It involves a case 
where the Confederate forces took Mr. White’s boat and its 
cargo and forced him to stay with the boat and help to operate 
it. The boat was afterwards taken from the Confederates by. 
the United States troops. After the war Mr. White took the 
matter up in court and the court found in his favor. The 
United States Government appealed, but never prosecuted the 
appeal. The claim went before the Southern Claims Commis- 
sion, and they rejected it. Later on, some years afterwards, the 
boat having in the meantime been used by the United States 
Government for nearly 900 days continuously without repair or 
any pay to the owner, was sold for $7,000. 

As to the claims for sugar and molasses which were taken 
with the boat, these articles, I assume, were consumed by the 
Confederate forces, as we have no record of them. As to the 
boat itself, years afterwards, when this man was in want, the 
Government settled with him for the value of the boat alone, 
and he signed a receipt for that only. The receipt, however, was 
by an additional certificate worded in a manner which it is now 
contended establishes the fact that it was in full for the amount 
due him. Under any circumstances it was a good claim and 
should have been paid. 

Furthermore, the United States is obligated in equity to pay 
it, because it has been passed upon many times, as I have said, 
by both Houses separately, and once by the two Houses, I hope 
that the bill may be passed. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have objected to the considera- 
tion of this bill on many occasions. I think the bill is unjust. 
I do not believe that the Government ought to be called upon to 
pay the $27,800 which is authorized to be paid by the bill, 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I have but five minutes, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. Let me continue, and after I shall have 
concluded the Senator from Louisiana may say what he wishes. 

Mr. President, this claim was considered under the Tucker 
Act, and it was decided against the claimant. It was then 
considered under the Bowman Act, and there was another 
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decision rendered which was adverse to the claimant. The 
report states that the claimant received payment in full for 
his claim against the United States. The receipt which he 
signed is as follows: 

Received at Washington, D. C., the 16th of March, 1866, of Byt. Col. 
J. C. M. Ferran, quartermaster, United States Army, the sum of 
$7,000 and — cents, in full ot the above account, in check No. 26, on 
the First National Bank of Washington, D. C., payable to S. N. White 
or bearer for $7,000, 

S. N. WHITE. 


Witnesses: 

W. M. Machax. 
C. A. THORNE. 

While it is claimed that that payment was made merely for 
the boat, the receipt specifically states that the payment was 
in full satisfaction of all claims against the Government, 

Mr. WARREN, Will the Senator allow me to say that the 

receipt which precedes the one which he has read recites the 
matter differently? 

Mr. SMOOT. The certificate as signed by J. ©. M. Ferran, 
major, quartermaster, brevet colonel, United States Army, 
states: 

I certify that the above account is correct, and that it has been made 
in triplicate and read over carefully to the claimant, Samuel N. White, 
in the presence of the attesting witnesses, and that he in their presence 
accepted the sum of $7,000 in full of all claims by him against the 
United States or its officers on account of the pore Png cipal No. 1. 

Major, Quartermaster, Brevet Colonel, United States Army. 

Think of it, Mr. President! The claimant makes a settle- 
ment with the Government for $7,000, and yet those who are 
in favor of the passage of the pending bill take the position 
that the receipt was given for the boat only when the claim- 
ant signed a receipt for $7,000 in full payment. ; 

The Government of the United States used the boat but 825 
days. For the use of the boat for that number of days a claim 
is made of $27,800, although the boat itself at the conclusion 
of its use by the Government was sold for $7,000. I can not 
believe that any such claim as that against the Government 
ought to be paid. 

I know that many times claims bills pass through the Senate 
when no one is paying any attention to them; I know that 
claims bills have passed through the Senate half a dozen times 
without ever being finally enacted into law; but I do not be- 
lieve that the Government of the United States ought to be 
called upon to pay this bill of $27,800. i 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator deny that 
the claim was passed as an amendment to an omnibus claims 
bill and that it was left out of the enrolled bill by error? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not deny that. It did pass on an 
omnibus bill; I am quite aware of that. 

Mr. WARREN. And when the omnibus claims bill was con- 
sidered there was a full attendance, of course, in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is not always a full attendance on such 
occasions, I will say to the Senator; and I think this claim 
was put upon the omnibus bill in the Senate, perhaps, when 
nobody knew anything about what it was and when Senators 
did not have the report before them to ascertain really whether 
the Government of the United States was obligated to the 
claimant. 

Many old claims of this nature have piled up against the 
Government of the United States. I am perfectly willing to 
pay such claims wherever there is produced a shadow of jus- 
tification for them, but there is no justification for paying this 
claim of $27,800. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator nor do the committees which have investigated this 
claim agree with him. The Senator reads a receipt signed 
by Mr. White showing that he, the husband of the old lady, 
a widow, who is now the claimant under this bill, received 
$7,000. Mr. President and Senators, that $7,000 was paid for 
the price of the boat. The boat was sold—and the sale was a 
mistake, as the War Department admits—and that amount was 
paid for the boat. As the report of the committee shows, and 
as the court found, the boat was used for 825 days, I believe, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The court found that the claimant was 
entitled to be paid for the use of the boat, and that is what 
the committee found. 

I wish to say to the Senate and to the Senator from Utah 
that, in my judgment, this is as just a claim as Congress ever 
paid. The Senator from Utah says there is not a shadow of 
evidence back of it. I say that, in my judgment—and I do not 
often rise upon the floor of the Senate to make any claim for 
my constituents—I do not know a better claim than this, and 
I do not know one where a poor old widow has been kept out 


of her rights for so many years as has the old lady in this case, 
largely by objections such as the Senator from Utah is now 
making. I think it is a piece of absolute injustice longer to 
defer the payment of this claim. Bills providing for its pay- 
ment have passed the House and the Senate a number of times, 
and on one occasion a bill embodying the claim passed both 
Houses of Congress, but, owing to a mistake of the clerk, the 
item was not put in the enrolled copy of the bill and did not 
receive, therefore, the signature of the President. The claim 
has been here time and time again; it is no new claim; it has 
been before us repeatedly. It would be an outrage on justice, 
sir, not to act favorably upon it, and I sincerely hope that the 
Senate will now perform this long-deferred act of simple jus- 
tice and pass the bill. I wish to thank the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN] for trying to secure proper consideration 
of the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want again to call the Senate’s 
attention to this receipt. The receipt is what Mr. White signed. 
He was a man of intelligence, and he could read language; and 
when the settlement was made between him and an officer of 
the Government of the United States, he signed this receipt, ac- 
cepting “the sum of $7,000 in full of all claims by him against 
the United States or its officers on account of the steamer Red 
Chief No. 1.” F 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I again ask for the enforce- 
ment of the rule. We are not getting anywhere with the calen- 
dar when we take 15 minutes to speak. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have not yielded. 
question of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr, McNARY. I asked the Chair for the enforcement of the 
rule, which is that no Senator can speak for more than five 
minutes on a given number on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). The 
Chair will state that this bill is under consideration upon 
motion, and, consequently, the rule to which the Senator from 
Oregon refers does not apply. 

Mr. MeNARY. Very well, 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President and Senators, in regard to 
the last remark of the Senator from Utah, I wish to say that 
the receipt to which he refers does not say “in full settlement 
of all claims.” Here is the way it reads: 

That he, in their presence— 

That is, in the presence of witnesses— 


accepted the sum of $7,000 in full of all claims by him a l 
United States or its F Mas on account of the steamer Red ot Ne. = 


Growing out of the claim which he had made in triplicate, as 
per some voucher. 

The actual facts in connection with that, as I gathered them, 
were that this old man had had his property taken from him. 
The Government had used that property. The Government then 
had sold that property at public sale, and that was all that was 
offered to him. He would have been very different from most men 
if he had not signed practically any receipt offered to him, The 
$7,000 was what the vessel brought at public sale. The Govern- 
ment did not own that vessel. It was Captain White's vessel, 
The Government had seized it and deprived him of a chance to 
use it. The Government had actually used it for 825 days, had 
undoubtedly received great benefit from its use, and then, after 
using it and probably nearly wearing it out, the Government 
sold it for $7,000; and Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of War, said, 
“We will pay him the $7,000 which his property brought.” That 
was not the Government giving him anything, Mr. President and 
Senators. That was simply returning to this old man the $7,000 
which his property brought at public sale. 

The Senator from Utah tries to make it appear that that 
$7,000 was a donation from the Government. That is the infer- 
ence from his remarks, The Government did not give this man 
a cent. It took his property from him, sold it, and then turned 
over to him the proceeds of that sale. The court found that the 
Government had used that property for 825 days and that a 
fair rental value for the use of the property—not for the title 
to the property, but for the use of it—was the sum fixed in this 
bill. . 

I think it is most unjust, Mr. President and Senators, for the 
Senator from Utah to say that merely turning over to that old 
man the $7,000 received from the sale of his property com- 
pensates him for all his claims, Are you not going to pay him 
one cent for the 825 days that it was used—not a nickel for all 
of that? I can not conceive such injustice as that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I know it is a long time since the war; but this claim, to 
my certain knowledge, has been up here for years and years and 
years, and it ought to be settled now. 8 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are two reasons, as I view 
this case, Why this bill ought not to pass. 


I did not hear the 
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The first reason exists because of prior action taken by a 
commission appointed by the Congress; and that commission, 
upon full investigation, decided on the merits of the case ad- 
versely to the claimant. Let me read from page 2 of the report 
accompanying the bill: 

Samuel N. White (Elizabeth White,’ administratrix). (S. D. 258- 
65-2.) Tucker Act. This claim originally, 5 resented to Southern 
Claims ey ce r, referred to 705 — rst February 12, 1887, under 
Bowman Act; decedent found 8 1892, under that reference, but 
court in 1893 found adversely to claimant on merits, 

If there is anything in the world that can be res adjudicata, 
it would seem to be the case at bar. Here was a case where a 
claim lingered along for many years, and in 1898 it was re- 
ferred to the court and tried by the court on its merits. It was 
not a technical disposition of the case. There was nothing 
arbitrary. It did not go off on some fine point of law, but 
there was a decision upon the merits, That means upon the 
facts—not the legal questions involved, but the merits of the 
case itself. If we are to revive cases after machinery has been 
provided, and they have been tried on the merits and no appeal 
taken, then there is no end to claims that may be presented 
against the Government. When machinery has been set up by 
the Government to pass upon claims, and that machinery acts 
pursuant to law, passes upon the merits, and decides adversely, 
that ought to end the matter. If the claimants may come 
again and again and again, ignoring the findings made and trial 
had and decision rendered, then those things are purely abor- 
tive, and we might just as well say that, no matter how many 
adjudications may be had against an individual, he and his 
heirs for hundreds of years may revive the claims and present 
them. 

Mr, WARREN. No, Mr, President; the case goes back of 
that. This case was tried in the court and decided in favor of 
this litigant, and the United States took an appeal and never 
followed up that appeal. This man was waiting for a settle- 
ment. Finally the claim appeared before the Southern Claims 
Commission, just as many others did. We have paid I would 
not undertake to say how much, but to my knowledge more than 
$40,000,000 of cases which that commission decided on the 
prima facie facts as they appeared. They had thousands of 
them—yes, tens of thousands—passing on them very hurriedly, 
and they have come up and been settled since, 

There is another feature of this matter: These claims have 
all been tried out in the committees. They have all been looked 
over. They have been presented here in reports. They have 
pampog the House and Senate separately several times. Then 

ey passed here in a composite bill, as we formed the line of 
action at one time of putting all such matters in omnibus bills, 
matters which had passed both Houses before but failed to pass 
both Houses in season to reach the President before adjourn- 
ment. This bill had really once become a law, so far as that is 
concerned, except for a mistake of the enrolling clerk, who left 
it out. As I said before, the same bill or act contained another 
claim that did not belong there at all. I allude to it simply to 
show the confusion that happened in the closing days of the 
Congress, the 8d or 4th of March. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, knowing the fallibility of Con- 
gress, the fact that it had passed a bill one time or many times 
would not influence me In the slightest degree in favor of the 
bill. In fact, I am rather inclined to think that I might be 
prejudiced against it; and when the Senator says that it was a 
part of an omnibus bill, that in and of itself stamps it with some 
little uncertainty as to its merits. Omnibus bills usually gather 
in good, bad, and indifferent claims, objects, and subjects. 
When we have an omnibus bill—take the omnibus pork-barrel 
public buildings bill—usually, as we know, measures are there 
found that are unjust, and post offices and public buildings are 

rovided for in little towns and villages and hamlets where, in 
Justice to the Government, none should be provided. So when 

he Senator pleads that we ought to pass this bill because it has 
been included in some omnibus bill heretofore, it does not appeal 
to me at all. 

Mr. WARREN. But the Senator makes another mistake. It 
was put in on this floor, by the vote of the Senate, on a bill of 
that kind, and, of course, that vote came upon its merits? 

Mr. KING. Whether it was upon the omnibus bill originally, 
or as a sort of a tentacle or an appendix to it, makes no differ- 
ence; it was an omnibus bill if it passed. 

But, Mr. President, I call attention again to this statement: 

Court in 1898 found adversely to cinimant on merits. 

There is no evidence that there was any appeal from that find- 
ing on the merits. The Senator from Wyoming indicates that 
there was some other trial upon some other action or in some 
other court where the findings were in favor of the plaintiff 
and against the Government, but the Government appealed. No 
disposition has been made yet of that appeal, apparently. The 


appeal is still pending. If the plaintiff had any confidence in 
her bill, why has she not prosecuted the case which was ap- 
pealed? Why did she not go to the appellate court and ask, if 
the Government, which was the appellant, failed to prosecute 
the appeal, that it be dismissed and remitted to the lower court, 
and then take such steps to enforce the judgment of the lower 
court as the case called for? 

Mr. President, this statement that the case was tried on the 
merits by a court and the plaintiff was found against stands 
uncontradicted. That ought to decide the case; but, aside from 
that—and I ask the Senate’s pardon for referring to a matter 
that my colleague has so fully covered—I want to call attention 
again to this release. The able Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] attempted rather to explain away the effect, and, 
so far as the plaintiff is concerned, the damning effect, of the 
release. Let us read what the release says: 

Said voucher, signed by White— 

The owner of the boat 


reads as follows: 

“The United States to S. N. White, Dr., March 16, 1866: The re- 
imbursement of the proceeds of the sale of the steamer Red Chief No. Ba 
by the United States Quartermaster Department, at Mobile, Ala., on 

e 12th of October. 1865, it being at the time the property of ‘this 
said Samuel N. White, which reimbursement is in lieu of the boat and 
in full payment and release for all claims by said Samuel N. White 
on the United States Government or its officers on account of said 
boat, and this said reimbursement ‘being in full accord and satisfac- 
—. 5 for all claims against the United States and its officers for said 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator should add “or 
its value, $7,000.” 

Mr. KING. Wait a minute— 
for all claims against the United States and its officers for said boat 
or its value, $7,000. 

That language admits of but one construction. There had 
been a controversy, and the controversy ended in a complete 
accord and satisfaction, in a complete adjustment of the con- 
troversy, the payment of $7,000, and a release of any further 
claim against the Government. 

Mr. President, if men may sign releases in full of all claims, 
and then 50 years afterwards come before Congress and pre- 
sent claims when perhaps the facts of which the Government 
might avail itself at the time the release was signed, in order 
to controvert the claim, may not be provided, the Government 
will always be at the mercy of individuals and we may revive 
claims which were settled 50 or 100 years ago and vouchers 
given, upon some pretext of generosity or averment that 
some coercive measures were adopted by the Government, to 
get through large appropriations to pay claims settled many 
years before. It is a dangerous thing. The Government ought 
to be protected. There ought to be some period beyond which 
claimants may not assert their claims, particularly where they 
have signed releases in full. I regard this as a very danger- 
ous precedent. If the Government may not rely upon acquit- 
tances and discharges, then there is no use of the Government 
settling any claims. It seems to me this would be very unfair; 
first, because there was a finding on the merits against the 
claim, and, secondly, because the claimant signed a release of 
the claim. 

‘The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the bill 


pass? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement as before with reference to 
my pair, I withhold my vote. e 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same transfer of my pair as upon the last yote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], who is absent. I accordingly withhold my 
vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. POMERENE. Again announcing my pair with my col- 
league [Mr. Wittts], who is detained because of illness in his 
family, not knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. I transfer that pair 
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to the Junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes] and 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I understand that my pair, the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roptnson], who is absent, would vote on this question, 
if present, as I haye voted. I therefore allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrEn]; and 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp]. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, nays 7, as follows: 


YEAS—44. 

Brookhart Glass Nicholson Stanley 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Sterling 
Capper Harrison Oddie Sutherland 
Colt Heflin Overman Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Pepper Trammell 

1 dd Phipps Underwood 
Elkins Lodge Poindexter Wadsworth 

rast McCumber Ransdeil Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald McKellar Reed, Mo. Warren 
Fletcher McNary Sheppard Watson 
George Myers Spencer Weller 
NAYS—T, 
Borah Kellogg La Follette Smoot 
Dillingham King New 
NOT VOTING—45. 

Ashurst France McCormick Shields 
Bali Frelinghuysen McKinley Shortridge 
Bayard Gerry McLean immons 
Brandegee Gooding Moses Smith 
Bursum Hale Nelson Stanfield 
Calder Harreld Norris Swanson 
Cameron Hitcheock Owen Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Johnson Pa Williams 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Willis 
Culberson Jones, Wash. Pomerene 
Cumming Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Edge Lenroot Robinson 


So the bill was passed. 

BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 

The bill (S. 1016) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see in the Chamber the Senator who 
reported the bill or the Senator who introduced the bill, and 
I want some explanation of the bill or shall have to object to 
its passage. I therefore ask that it may go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the shipping bill is to be taken 
up at 2 o'clock, and I shall not ask to have this bill taken up 
at this time, because it would be impossible to pass it between 
now and 2 o'clock. Therefore I ask that it may go over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 7) to amend the act entitled “ An act to regulate 
the business of loaning money on security of any kind by per- 
sons, firms, and corporations other than national banks, licensed 
bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and loan 
associations, and real estate brokers in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved February 4, 1913, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. POMEREND. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2228) to amend certain sections of the Judicial 
oe relating to the Court of Claims, was announced as next 
n order, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Tennessee desires to be 
heard upon the bill, as he has an amendment to offer to it, 
and therefore I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8331) to amend the transportation act, 1920, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing transporta- 
tion for dependents of Army field clerks and field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 2718) to provide for leasing of the floating dry 
dock at the naval station, New Orleans, La., was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2589) to amend section 11 of the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of public-school teachers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” approved January 15, 1920, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 67) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and Noal 
Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1539) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1861) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S, J. Res. 133) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. STERLING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 14) providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER, ‘The bill will be passed over. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, House bill 12817. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and which I ask may be read and lie on the table. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed, as follows: 


Strike out all after the Narre Beg and insert: 
“A reduction of 10 per cent shall be made to the several rates of 


duties specified and imposed by the tarif act of 1922 in respect of all 
8, wares, and merchandise which after the passage of this act 
shali be imported in ships or vessels of the United States. 


“All treaties and conventions in conflict herewith shall be denounced 
and terminated in accordance with their terms and new treaties 
end conventions shall be entered into conforming herewith in their 

aces,” 


Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator from Texas be good enough 
to yield that I may ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of a bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield for that purpose. 


PAYMENT OF CHARGES ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS, 


Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4187) to extend the time for payment 
of charges due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to ask the Senator 
if the consideration of the bill will take any time? 

Mr. McNARY. I would not make the request if I thought so. 
If it leads to debate, -I shall, of course, not press it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With that understanding, I 
shall not object. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to extend the time for payment 
of charges due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1922, is amended by striking out the words one 
year” where they appear in such section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “ two years," z 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in the 
manner and subject to the conditions imposed by such act of March 31, 
1922, to extend for a period not exceeding two years from December 
31, 1922, the date of any payment of any Rema! the date of paymen 


of which been extended under the provisions of section 1 0 
such act, 
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Sec. 3. (a) That every charge the date of payment of which has 
been 0 under section 1 of such act of March 31, 1922, shall in 
lieu of the rate of interest provided in such act draw interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date of the passage of this 


act. 

b) That every charge the date of payment of which is extended 
. — the rovisions of section 2 of this act shall draw interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum from the date from which it was 

extended in Heu of any nalty that may now be provided by 
aw, but in case such charge is not paid at the end of the period for 
which it is so extended any such 17 shall attach from the date 
the charge was originally due, as if no extension had been granted. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. Add a new section, as follows : 

Sac, 4. That 3 2 of such a Maron 81, —— is mendeg by 

e m . where the r in su 
gection, be by AA A Tr ew “thereat the 2 7 eee of 1922, 
923. and 1924.” 

Mr. MoNARY. I understand the amendment only makes an 
extension of the provision of the present bill, making it cover 
two years, 

Mr. NDRICK. Mr. President, the act approved March 31, 
1922, granting relief to settlers on reclamation projects, au- 
thorized the extension of the time in which annual construction 
charges might be paid by settlers until December 31, 1923. 
Section 2 of that act also provided: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, after due investigation, to furnish irrigation water on Fed- 
eral irrigation projects during the irrigation season of 1922 to land- 
owners or entrymen who are in arrears for more than one calendar 
year in the aymont of any operation and maintenance or construction 
charges, notwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the act of 
August 18, 1914. 

And further provided: 


That nothing in this section shall be construed to relieve any 
beneficiary hereunder from payments due or penalties thereon required 
Dy said act: Provided further, That the relief provided by this section 
shall be extended only to a landowner or 8 whose land against 
which the charges have accrued is actually being cultivated. 

The bill now under consideration and approved by our Com- 
mittee on Reclamation, reported by our chairman, Mr. Mc- 
Nary, authorizes the extension of time from December 31, 1923, 
to December 81, 1925, which will no doubt prove very helpful 
to settlers who, because of crop failures and other disasters, 
are unable to meet the construction charges. But in many in- 
stances, particularly where settlers have been unable to re- 
ceive anything like fair compensation for their crops, it will 
be found impossible for them to meet even the maintenance 
charges. 

My amendment simply extends for a corresponding period of 
time the relief provision in reference to the maintenance charges 
under which the Secretary is authorized to furnish water to 
settlers when, on investigation, it is proved they are unable to 
meet such charges. It is in no sense a repudiation of an obliga- 
tion; it merely extends the time of payment. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator from Oregon 
whether the terms of the bill extend all payments for a period 
of two year's? 

Mr. McNARY. It is only in a few distinct cases, and in 
those cases the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, 
where a proper showing is made, extend payment of the con- 
struction charges for a period not to exceed two years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Two years from what date? 

Mr. McNARY. Two years from 1922, which means the years 
1923 and 1924. There are only a very few cases which have 
been found to date where such action will be necessary. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the title of the act under 
debate, an act popularly known as the merchant marine act 
of 1922, or the ship subsidy bill, is “An act to amend and 
supplement the merchant marine act of 1920, and for other 
purposes.” -The act of 1920, although it did not refer to the 
shipping act of 1916 in its title, might well have been called 
an act to amend and supplement the last-named measure and 
measures amendatory thereof. The act of 1920 amended the 
act of 1916 in important respects, left much of it in force, and 
contained a number of new provisions. The act of 1916 had 


been amended in the meantime mainly by the shipping act of 
1918, which had reference to war conditions. These acts rep- 
resent the first efforts of this country on so gigantic a scale 
to aid in the development of an American merchant marine, 
It is essential to a proper grasp of the subject before us that 
we review these acts, understand to what extent they remain 
in force, and examine the operations of the Shipping Board 
from its beginning. The shipping act of 1916 was entitled: 

An act to establish a United States Shipping Board for the pur- 
pose of encouraging, developing, and creating a naval auxiliary and 
naval reserve and a merchant marine to meet the requirements of 
the commerce of the United States with its Territories and posses- 
sions and with foreign countries; to regulate carriers 27 water en- 
ga in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United States; 
and for other purposes.” 

The first section of that act provides that the term “ com- 
mon carrier by water in foreign commerce“ 
means a common carrier, except ferryboats running on regular routes, 
engaged in the transportation by water of passengers or property be- 
tween the United States or any of its Districts, Territories, or pos- 
sessions and a foreign country, whether in the import or export 
trade: Provided, That a cargo boat, commonly called “an ocean 
tramp,” shall not be deemed such “common carrier by water" in 
foreign commerce, 

The first section further provides that the term “common 
carrier by water in interstate commerce” means a common 
carrier engaged in the transportation by water of passengers 
or property on the high seas or the Great Lakes on regular 
routes from port to port between one State, Territory, District, 
or possession of the United States and any other State, Terri- 
tory, District, or possession of the United States, or between 
places in the same Territory, District, or possession. 

The first section then provides that the term “common car- 
rier by water” means a common carrier by water in foreign 
commerce Or a common carrier by water in interstate commerce, 
on the high seas or the Great Lakes, on regular routes, from 
port to port. 

It is further provided by. the first section that the term “ other 
person subject to this act” means any person not included in 
the term “common carrier by water,’ carrying on the business 
of forwarding or furnishing wharfage, dock, warehouse, or 
other terminal facilities in connection with a common carrier 
by water; that the term “ person“ includes corporations, part- 
nerships, and associations, existing under or authorized by the 
laws of the United States, or any State, Territory, District, or 
possession thereof, or of any foreign country. 

Such were the original provisions of section 1 of the shipping 
act of 1916. This section was amended by the shipping act. of 
July, 1918, to provide further that the term “ vessel” included 
all water craft and other artificial contrivances of whatever 
description and at whatever stage of construction, whether on 
the stocks or launched, which are used or are capable of being 
or are intended to be used as a means of transportation on 
water, and that the term “documented under the laws of the 
United States” meant registered, enrolled, or licensed under 
the laws of the United States. 

As amended prior to the act of 1920 section 2 of the shipping 
act of 1916 provided: 

That within the meaning of that act no corporation, partner- 
ship, or association should be deemed a citizen of the United 
States unless the controlling interest therein should be owned 
by citizens of the United States, and in case of a corp ration, 
unless its president and managing directors should be citizens 
of the United States and the corporation itself organized under 
the laws of the United States or of a State, Territory, District, 
or possession thereof. 

That the controlling interest in a corporation should not be 
deemed to be owned by citizens of the United States (1) if the 
title to a majority of the stock should not be vested in such citi- 
zens free from any trust or fiduciary obligation in favor of any 
person not a citizen of the United States, or (2) if the majority 
of the voting power in such corporation should not be vested 
in citizens of the United States, or (3) if through any contract 
or understanding it should be so arranged that the majority 
of the voting power might be exercised, directly or indirectly, 
in behalf of any person not a citizen of the United States, or 
(4) if by any other means whatsoever control of the corpora- 
tion should be conferred upon or permitted to be exercised by 
any person not a citizen of the United States. 

That the provisions of this act should apply to receivers and 
trustees of all persons to whom the act applied and to the suc- 
cessors or assignees of such persons. 

Section 3 of the shipping act of 1916 provided that a board 
was thereby created, to be known as the United States Ship- 
ping Board, and thereinafter referred to as the board; that 
the board should be composed of five commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent 
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of the Senate, said board to annually elect one of its members 
as chairman and one as vice chairman; that the first commis- 
sioners appointed should continue in office for terms of two, 
three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from the date of 
their appointment, the term of each to be designated by the 
President, but their successors to be appointed for terms of 
six years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy was 
to be appointed only for the unexpired term of the commis- 
sioner whom he succeeded; that the commissioners should be 
appointed with due regard to their fitness for the efficient dis- 
charge of the duties imposed upon them by this act and toa fair 
representation of the geographical divislons of the country; 
that not more than three of the commissioners should be ap- 
pointed from the same political party; that no commissioner 
should be in the employ of or hold any official relation to any 
common carrier by water or other person subject to this act, 
or own any stocks or bonds thereof, or be pecuniarily inter- 
ested therein; that no commissioner should actively engage in 
any other business, vocation, or employment; that any com- 
missioner might be removed by the President for inefficiency, 
neglect of duty, or malfeasance in office; that a vacancy on the 
board would not impair the right of the remaining members 
of the board to exercise all its powers; that the board should 
have an official seal. which should be judicially noticed; that 
the board might adopt rules and regulations in regard to its 
procedure and the conduct of its business. 

Section 4 provided that each member of the board should 
receive a salary of $7,500 per annum; that the board should 
appoint a secretary at a salary of $5,000 per annum, and em- 
ploy and fix the compensation of such attorneys, officers, naval 
architects, special experts, examiners, clerks, and other em- 
ployees as it might find necessary for the proper performance 
of its duties and as might be appropriated for by Congress; 
that the President, on request of the board, might authorize 
the detail of officers of the military, naval, or other services of 
the United States for such duties as the board might deem 
necessary in connection with its business; that with the ex- 
ception of the secretary, a clerk to each commissioner, the at- 
torneys, naval architects, and such special experts and ex- 
aminers as the board might from time to time find necessary 
for the conduct of its work, all employees of the board should 
be supplied by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance 
with the civil service laws; that the expenses of the board, 
including necessary expenses for transportation, incurred by 
the members of the board or by its employees under its order 
in making any investigation or upon official business in any 
other place than in the city of Washington, should be allowed 
and paid on the presentation of itemized vouchers therefor 
approved by the chairman of the board; that until otherwise 
provided by law the board might rent suitable offices for its 
use; that the Auditor for the State and Other Departments 
should receive and examine all accounts of expenditures of the 
board. 

Section 5, which was repealed .by the merchant marine act 
of 1920, provided that the board, with the approval of the 
President, was authorized to have constructed and equipped 
in American shipyards and navy yards or elsewhere, giving 
preference, other things considered, to domestic yards, or to 
purchase, lease, or charter vessels suitable, as far as the com- 
mercial requirements of the marine trade of the United States 
might permit, for use as naval auxiliaries or military pur- 
poses, and to make necessary repairs and alterations of such 
vessels, provided that neither the board nor any corporation 
formed under section 11, in which the United States should be 
a stockholder, should purchase, lease, or charter any vessel— 

(a) Which was then engaged in the foreign or domestic 
commerce of the United States, unless about to be withdrawn 
from such commerce without any intention on the part of the 
owner to return it thereto within a reasonable time. 

(b) Which was under the registry or flag of a foreign coun- 
try then engaged in war. 

(c) Which was not adapted or could not by reasonable altera- 
tions and repairs be adapted to the purposes of this section. 

(d) Which upon expert examination made under the direc- 
tion of the board, a written report of such examination being 
filed as a public record, was not without alteration or repair 
found to be at least 75 per cent as efficient as at the time it was 
originally put in commission as a seaworthy vessel. 

Section 6 provided that the President might transfer, either 
permanently or for limited periods, to the board such vessels 
belonging to the War or Navy Department as were suitable 
for commercial uses and not required for military or naval use 
in time of peace and cause to be transferred to the board ves- 
sels owned by the Panama Railroad Co. and not required in its 
business, 


Section 7, which was repealed by the act of 1920, provided 
that the board, upon terms and conditions prescribed by it 
and approved by the President, might charter, lease, or sell to 
any person, a citizen of the United States, any vessels so pur- 
chased, constructed, or transferred. 

Section 8, which was repealed by the act of 1920, provided 
that when any vessel purchased or constructed by or trans- 
ferred to the board and owned by the United States became in 
the opinion of the board unfit for the purposes of this act it 
should be appraised and sold at public or private competitive 
sale, after due advertisement, free from the conditions and re- 
strictions of this act, 

Section 9 provided that any vessel purchased, chartered, or 
leased from, the board by persons who were citizens of the 
United States might be registered or enrolled and licensed, or 
both registered and enrolled and licensed, as a vessel of the 
United States and entitled to the benefits and privileges apper- 
taining thereto: Provided, That foreign-built vessels admitted 
to American registry or enrollment and license under this act 
and vessels owned by any corporation in which the United 
States was a stockholder and vessels sold, leased, or chartered 
by the board to any person a citizen of the United States, as 
provided in this act, might engage in the coastwise trade of the 
United States; that each vessel purchased, chartered, or leased 
from the board should, unless otherwise authorized by the 
board, be operated only under such registry, enrollment, and 
license; that such vessels while employed solely as merchant 
vessels should be subject to all laws, regulations, and Liabilities 
governing merchant vessels, whether the United States should 
be interested as owner, in whole or in part, or hold any mort- 
gage, lien, or other interest therein; that no such vessel, with- 
out the approval of the board, should be transferred to a 
foreign registry or flag; nor, except under regulations prescribed 
by the board, be chartered or leased; that when the United 
States was at war, or during any national emergency the exist- 
ence of which should be declared by proclamation of the 
President, no vessel registered or enrolled and licensed under 
the laws of the United States should without the approval of 
the board be sold, leased, or chartered to any person not a 
citizen of the United States or transferred to a foreign registry 
or flag; that no vessel registered or enrolled and licensed under 
the laws of the United States, or owned by any person a citizen 
of the United States, except one which the board was prohibited 
from purchasing, should be sold to any person not a citizen 
of the United States or transferred to a foreign registry or 
flag unless such vessel should be first tendered to the board 
at the price in good faith offered by others, or, if no such offer, 
at a fair price to be determined as provided in section 10; 
that any vessel Sold, chartered, leased, transferred, or operated 
in violation of this section should be forfeited to the United 
States and anyone violating the section deemed guilty of mis- 
demeanor and subject to a fine of not more than $5,000 or to im- 
prisonment of not more than five years, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Section 10 provided for the taking of vessels purchased, 
leased, or chartered from the board by the President for mili- 
12 5 or naval purposes and defined the method of compensa- 

on, 

Section 11 provided that the board, if in its judgment such 
action was necessary to carry out the purposes of this act. 
might form under the laws of the District of Columbia one or 
more corporations for the purchase, construction, equipment, 
lease, charter, maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels 
in the commerce of the United States: that the total capital 
stock thereof should not exceed $50,000,000; that the board 
might, for and on behalf of the United States, subscribe to, 
purchase, and vote not less than a majority of the capital stock 
of any such corporation, and do all other things in regard 
thereto necessary to protect the interests of the United States 
and to carry out the purposes of this act; that the board, with 
the approval of the President, might sell any or all of the 
stock of the United States in such corporation but at no time 
should be a minority stockholder: Provided, That no corpora- 
tion in which the United States was a stockholder, formed 
under the authority of this section, should engage in the 
operation of any vessel constructed, purchased, leased, char- 
tered, or transferred under the authority of this act unless the 
board should be unable, after a bona fide effort, to contract 
with any person, a citizen of the United States, for the pur- 
chase, lease, or charter of such vessels under suclr terms and 


conditions as might be prescribed by the board; that the 


offer of vessels to private capital should be through publie 
competition and that the consent of the President should he 
essential to their operation by the corporation; that the life 
of any corporation formed under this section should be limited 
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to five years after the close of the European war, its vessels 
and property reverting to the board; that the board might 
sell, lease, or charter such vessels as provided in section 7 
and should dispose of property other than vessels on best 
available terms, depositing net proceeds, after payment of 
debts and obligations, in the Treasury to the board’s credit. 

Section 12 provided that the board should investigate the 
relative cost of building and operating merchant vessels here 
and abroad, rules of construction and classification, marine in- 
surance with a view to an American system of substantial 
benefit to an American merchant marine, navigation laws with 
a view to amendment by Congress, vessel mortgages with a 
view to the improvement of security, and should on or before 
the Ist day of each December make a report to Congress in- 
cluding its recommendations, results of investigations, sum- 
mary of its transactions, statement of expenditures and re- 
eeipts, operations of any corporation formed under the act, 
and names and compensation of all persons employed by board. 

Section 13 provided that Panama Canal bonds to the extent 
of $50,000,000 already authorized might be issued to aid the 
board in carrying out sections 5 and 11, that the proceeds of 
said bonds and net proceeds of all sales, charters, and leases 
of vessels and sales of stock by the board and all other moneys 
received by it from any source should be covered into the 
Treasury to the board’s credit, and were thereby permanently 
appropriated for the purpose of carrying out sections 5 and 11. 

Section 14 prohibited any common carrier by water from giv- 
ing rebates to shippers, using what fre known as “fighting 
ships —namelx, ships used for the purpose of excluding, pre- 
venting, or reducing competition by driving another carrier out 
of the trade; also prohibited retaliations and discriminations 
against shippers, and so forth, under penalty of a fine not 
exceeding $25,000 for each offense. 

Section 14a provided that the board might on its own initia- 
tive, or on complaint, after due notice and hearing, determine 
whether any person not a citizen of the United States and en- 
gaged in transporting property or passengers by water has vio- 
lated section. 14 or entered into agreements prejudicial to Amer- 
ican carriers, and on finding against such person may deny his 
ships entry to United States ports, and so forth. 

Section 15 required memoranda of all agreements between 
carriers by water relating to rates, fares, pools, traffic divisions 
and arrangements, understandings, conferences, and so forth, 
to be filed with the board, which was authorized to disapprove, 
eancel, or modify any agreement, or any modification or cancel- 
lation thereof, whether or not previously approved by it, that 
it found to be unjustly discriminatory or unfair as between car- 
riers, shippers, exporters, importers, or ports, or between ex- 
porters from the United States and their foreign competitors, 
or to operate to the detriment of the commerce of the United 
States, or to be in violation of this act, the board being required 
to approve all other agreements, modifications, or cancellations. 
This section provided further that agreements existing at the 
time of the organization of the board should be lawful until 
disapproved by the board; that agreements made after the 
organization of the board should be lawful only when and as 
long as approved by the board; that agreements approved by 
the board should not be subject to the antitrust laws. 

Section 16 prohibited carriers by water from giving undue 
shipping preferences and advantages to persons or localities, 
forbade the use of unfair means and devices to obtain lower 
rates, and so forth, and the attempt to secure marine insurance 
advantages over competitors. 

Section 17 prohibits common carriers by water in foreign 
commerce from charging discriminatory rates or rates preju- 
dicial to American exporters, and requires them and all other 
persons subject to this act to observe reasonable practices in 
receiving, handling, storing, and delivering freight. 

Section 18 provided that common carriers by water in inter- 
state commerce must observe just and reasonable classifications, 
rates, fares, practices, and so forth; that their maximum rates, 
fares, and so forth, must be filed with the board and kept open 
to the public, and that no higher rates than those published 
should be charged; that the board may, if it finds published rates, 
and so forth, unjust or unreasonable, prescribe reasonable maxi- 
mum rates, classifications, and so forth. 

Section 19 provided that when a common carrier by water in 
interstate commerce reduced rates below a fair and unre- 
munerative basis with intent to injure a competitor it should 
not increase such rates unless after hearing the board found 
that such proposed increase rested on changed conditions other 
than the elimination of said competition. 

Section 20 prohibits the disclosure by carriers of information 
relating to property transported which might be detrimental to 
shipper or consignee, and so forth. 


Section 21 authorizes the board to require periodical or spe- 
cial reports, filing of rates, charges, memoranda, and so forth, 
at any time by any carrier or other person subject to this act 
relating to transactions within the jurisdiction of the board. 

Sections 22, 23, 24, and 25 authorize the board on its own 
motion or on complaint by any person to Investigate violations 
of this act and award reparations, render decisions, and so 
forth, subject to review by courts of competent jurisdiction. 

Section 26 provided that the board should have power, and 
that it should be its duty whenever complaint should be made 
to it, to investigate the action of any foreign government with 
respect to the privileges afforded and burdens imposed on ves- 
sels of the United States engaged in foreign trade whenever 
it should appear that the laws, regulations, or practices of any 
foreign government operated in such manner that vessels of 
the United States were not accorded equal privileges in foreign 
trade with vessels of such foreign countries or vessels of other 
foreign countries, either in trade to or from the ports of such 
foreign country or in respect of the passage or transportation 
through such foreign country of passengers or goods intended 
for shipment or transportation in such vessels, of the United 
States, either to or from ports of such foreign country or to or 
from ports of other foreign countries; that it should be the 
duty of the board to report the results of its Investigation to 
the President with its recommendations, and that the President 
was authorized and empowered to secure by diplomatic action 
equal privileges for vessels of the United States engaged in 
such foreign trade; that if the President should be unable by 
such diplomatic action to secure such equal privileges he should 
advise Congress as to the facts and his conclusions by a special 
message, if he deemed such a step important in the public 
interest, in order that proper action might be taken thereon. 

Sections 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 provided the board with the 
power to subp@na witnesses, administer oaths, examine wit- 
nesses, and so forth, and provided also for the enforcement and 
review of the board's orders and decisions by the courts. 

Section 33 provided that this act should not be construed to 
affect the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission nor to 
confer on the beard concurrent power or jurisdiction over any 
matter within the jurisdiction or power of such commission, 
nor to, apply to intrastate commerce. 

Section 34 provided that if any part of this act should be 
held unconstitutional the other parts should not be affected. 

Section 35 appropriated $100,000 to defray the expense of 
establishing and maintaining the board for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1917, including payment of salaries. 

Section 36 authorized the Secretary of the Treasury: to refuse 
clearance to any vessel or other yehicle laden with merchandise 
destined for a foreign or domestic port whenever he should have 
satisfactory reason to believe that the master, owner, or other 
officer of such vessel or other vehicle refused or declined to ac- 
cept or receive freight or cargo in good condition tendered for 
such port of destination or for some intermediate port of call, 
together with the proper freight or transportation charges there- 
for, by any citizen of the United States, unless the same was 
fully laden and had no space accommodations for the freight or 
cargo so tendered, due regard being had for the proper loading 
of such vessel or vehicle, or unless such freight or cargo con- 
sisted of merchandise for which such vessel or vehicle was not 
adaptable. 

Sections 37 to 44, comprising the remainder of the act, were 
added by the shipping act of 1918 to establish prohibitions and 
restrictions on foreign interests in vessels under American juris- 
diction during war or any national emergency proclaimed by 
the President. 

I have set forth the shipping act of 1916 in considerable de- 
tail because a knowledge of its provisions is essential to a 
clear understanding of the history of our present merchant 
marine. 

Under authority of this act—the act of 1916—President Wil- 
son on December 22, 1916, nominated as commissioners of the 
Shipping Board Messrs. William Denman, of California; Ber- 
nard N. Baker, of Maryland; John A. Donald, of New York; 
John B. White, of Missouri; and Theodore Brent, of Louisiana. 
The Senate confirmed Messrs. Denman, Baker, White, and Brent 
on January 19, 1917, and Jobn A. Donald on January 23, 1917. 
The President accepted the resignation of Commissioner Baker 
on January 26, 1917, and the board was formally organized 
with Mr. Denman as its first chairman on January 30, 1917. 
Raymond B. Stevens, of New Hampshire, was nominated on 
March 12, 1917, as commissioner to succeed Baker, and the ap- 
pointment was confirmed on March 15, 1917. The resignations 
of Commissioners Denman and White were accepted on July 24, 
1917. On the same day the President nominated as their suc- 
cessors Edward N. Hurley, of Illinois, and Bainbridge Colby, of 
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New York, these nominations being confirmed on July 5 and 
August 8, 1917, respectively. Commissioner Brent’s resignation 
was accepted on July 26, 1917, and Charles R. Page, of Call- 
fornia, was nominated in his place on September 29, 1917, his 
confirmation following on October 8, 1917. 

The board elected Commissioner Hurley as chairman and 
Commissioner Stevens as vice chairman on July 27, 1917. 

The board since its organization had taken on a dual status. 
It was organized under the act of 1916 to promote in time of 
peace an American merchant marine and to regulate foreign 
and domestic shipping. It was given by subsequent legisla- 
tion emergency powers to meet the shipping problems of the 
war, the board acting in this regard solely as the agent of the 
President. 

The board’s war powers were exercised mainly through the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, a 
corporation authorized by the act of 1916. This corporation 
was organized under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
under authority of the act of 1916, with a eapital of $50,000,000 
on April 16, 1917, and was charged by the board with the car- 
rying out of the board’s construction program. The war 
powers for construction of vessels conferred on the President 
by the urgent deficiencies appropriation act of June 15, 1917, 
were delegated to the corporation by Executive order and the 
funds provided by that act for vessel construction were as- 
signed to it. 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation, with all its stock held 
by the Government, except that owned by qualifying trustees, 
began one of the greatest construction projects ever essayed 
by mortals. Within six months it framed an organization of 
more than 1,000 employees, including a large number of tech- 
nical experts who gave up more lucrative positions to assist 
in this notable project. Within six or seven months it was 
supervising from 16 offices, and in 116 shipyards the construc- 
tion of over 1,000 vessels, disbursing funds for this construc- 
tion at the rate of more than a billion dollars per annum, and 
handling virtually all the shipbuilding of the country. Its 
program called for the completion in 1918 of eight times as 
much tonnage as had been delivered in this country in 1916. 
The corporation faced the necessity of building new yards as 
well as ships, because existing yards were being used by 
American shipbuilders when we entered the war in building 
vessels for forelgn account, mainly British and Norwegian. 
To meet the new and urgent demand it was arranged to build 
mainly in new yards large numbers of wooden ships, as it was 
found that this could be done without retarding the program 
for steel ships. Difficulties were had in procuring proper 
lumber but these were overcome. Designs were standardized 
for the steel ships. To secure unified control of shipyards 
and expedite construction the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
requisitioned on August 8, 1917, under presidential order of 
July 11, 1917, following an act of Congress, all steel ships then 
being built in this country of over 2,500 tons dead weight. Four 
hundred and thirteen steel ships were thus taken over whose ton- 
nage when finished amounted to 2,937,808. Thirty-three of these, 
with a total tonnage of 257,575, had been finished at the end of 
October, 1917, the rest having an estimate of completion in 18 
months, Methods of compensating shipbuilders had been 
agreed upon and negotiations were in progress with former 
owners as to their compensation. On October 31, 1917, 375 
wooden ships, with a tonnage of 1,380,900, were under contract 
‘for construction; 805 steel ships, with a tonnage of 2,283,000; 
58 composite ships, with a tonnage of 207,000. Adding the steel 
ships requisitioned as described above we had under way on 
October 81, 1917, in little more than six months after the organi- 
zation of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 1,151 vessels of all 
kinds, with a total tonnage of 6,758,708. 

Contracts were being negotiated for 199 additional steel 
ships with a total dead-weight tonnage of 1,100,000. Funds 
appropriated or authorized at that time amounted to $1,319,- 
000,000. This meant roughly an average cost of about $190 
a ton, a cost far less than would have been incurred under 
ordinary competitive conditions in that time of general inflation, 
due to the war. Indeed, ships were selling in private trade at 
$300 a ton and over. More difficult, however, thn the placing of 
construction contracts and the disbursement of funds was the 
assembling, keeping, and training of the vast number of needed 
workers, Here the Emergency Fleet Corporation had the assist- 
ance of the Labor Department. The corporation established an 
industrial service department of its own, and this department, 
with the cooperation of the Department of Labor, established 
shipbuilding recruiting centers and soon developed an effective 
system of securing men for the shipbuilding service. A weekly 
man-power audit of each shipyard was devised which did much 
to end the practice of employing from two to six men for each 


Job in a year. 


New and better standards of employment were 
created. The heads of the international labor unions aided the 
corporation in establishing a system of industrial education. At 
Newport was established an instructor training center, to which 
from 75 to 150 skilled mechanics were sent from selected yards 
for six-weeks’ courses in the art of training recruits. The hous- 
ing of workmen in the new yards was another problem which 
the corporation had to meet. 

As the steel vessels requisitioned on August 8, 1917, were 
completed the title was retained in the United States with 
the purpose of diverting them or an equivalent tonnage to the 
allied service, The owners were given opportunity to resume 
title provided they would yield to the board the use of the ves- 
sels for the war and six months thereafter at rate of requl- 
sition, the board to be reimbursed by them for expenditures 
in securing completion and all claims arising out of the process 
of requisition to be waived. This arrangement meant a sub- 
stantial reduction in the cost of the ship-construction pro- 
gram and easier conditions for owners. 

By Executive order following emergency shipping legisla- 
tion by Congress the board was empowered to requisition ships 
already completed, and to operate, manage, and dispose of 
vessels requisitioned or otherwise obtained, and by the same 
order the board was authorized in its discretion to do these 
things through the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Accordingly, 
the board assigned to the division of operations of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation the function of operating ships and 
carrying out the requisition program, subject to the direction 
and supervision of the board. 

Under this arrangement vessels, unless engaged in govern- 
mental service, were handled as merchant vessels, were operated 
subject to navigation laws, to the jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
courts, and, so far as their crews were concerned, to the compul- 
sory seamen's insurance law. Otherwise much of the Admiralty 


| litigation would have gone to the Court of Claims, and persons 
| suffering from collisions or similar injuries over which that 


court was without jurisdiction would have been without remedy. 
The first officers of the corporation were Edward N. Hurley, 


| president; John A. Donald, vice president; Charles Piez, vice 


president; Raymond B. Stevens, treasurer; Lester Sisler, secre- 
tary; the trustees being Edward N. Hurley, John A. Donald, 
Raymond B. Stevens, Bainbridge Colby, Charles R. Page, Charles 
Piez, and Admiral W. L. Capps. It will be seen that the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation was, in effect, the board in the legal 
dress of a private corporation. 

It was one of the war duties of the board to take vessels for 
military purposes, and this it endeavorc41 to perform with the 
least possible disturbance and loss to merchant shipping. It was 
realized that transportation facilities had to be preserved for 
raw materials essential to military supplies, nitrates for fer- 
tilizer products, that coal was needed by war industries on the 
Atlantie coast and had to be carried by water on account of tha 
congestion of rail traffic. The reason for the power to requisi- 
tion ships—on payment of just compensation—delegated by 
Congress to the President and by the President to the board, was 
found in the rapid rise of charter and freight rates at the time 
we entered the war. Cargo steamers had time-charter rates in 
the spring of 1914 of about $1 per dead-weight ton per month, 
These rose to $18.88 in the summer of 1917 in trades outside the 
war zone, to $20 and $21 inside the war zone, the charterer tak- 
ing the war risk. The time-charter rates for tankers rose from 
$1.70 and $2.40 in 1914 to $12.50 in 1917. A greater rise was seen 
in freight rates because they included war risk, while in the case 
of charter rates this risk was taken by the charterer. Ocean 
freight rates on cotton from Savannah to Liverpool rose from 
85 cents per 100 pounds in 1914 to $6 in 1917; from Savannah 
to Genoa, from 55 cents to $10; with correspondingly higher 
rates from Gulf points to these places. On petroleum from New 
York to Liverpool rates rose from $4 per ton in 1914 to $50 in 
1917, including war risk; on grain from 50 cents per quarter to 
$5.50. Larger costs of operation had come about. Special war 
bonuses were paid officers and crews of private vessels on ac- 
count of the increased hazard. The war hazard also increased 
the cost of capital and Insurance. War conditions caused also 
au advance in the cost of bunker fuel and supplies. But, giving 
due account to all these elements, charter and freight rates rose 
out of all proportion to them. These rates, representing an in- 
ordinate earning power, caused the market valne of ships to rise 
from $60 and $80 per ton before the war to $300 and over in the 
fall of 1917. The board in preparing to requisition ships decided 
that these inflated costs and prices, due to war conditions, did 
not represent a fair basis of compensation. After careful in- 
vestigation, they fixed a scale of requisition rates decidedly lower 
than market rates and reflecting what they believed to be the 
legitimate development of values since the opening of the war, 
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The board has been frequently charged with all sorts of in- 
éfficiency, and for that reason I am going into its transactions in 
detail, in order to show that during the war and after the war 
they were marked by the highest efliciency and by unusually ac- 
curate judgment? To prevent unrequisitioned tonnage and rates 
connected therewith from soaring to still higher prices and to 
secure the proper mobilization of all our economic resources so 
essential to our full part in the war, the board decided to requisi- 
tion, under authority delegated it by Congress through the Presi- 
dent, all power-driven steel cargo vessels of 2,500 tons dead 
weight or over and all passenger vessels of 2,500 gross tons or 
over in our ocean service; to permit them to continue in opera- 
tion largely by their former companies, all receipts to be held for 
Government account, and the owning companies to be credited 
with the rate allowed by the board; to maintai.. control over all 
these vessels as to yoyages, cargoes, rates, and safeguards in war 
zones; to secure in this way unified control over all shipping, 
so that war needs might be given proper priority, and protec- 
tion of the nations at war with Germany against oppressive 
and destructive transportation rates, Aside from the requisi- 
tioning power, the board was without jurisdiction over rates in 
foreign trade or over interstate ocean carriage rates, unless the 
vessels were common carriers and were running on regular 
routes. In fixing rates for requisitioned yessels left in the com- 
mercial service or assigned to foreign governments the board 
was careful to see that reductions inured to the benefit of the 
shipper, and were not used as instruments of favoritism. 

The training of officers, engineers, and crews for the new 
ships was another task of formidable proportions. A recruiting 
service for this purpose was established on June 1, 1917, with 
offices at Boston. The school-ship system of training deck 
officers did not work fast enough. It was decided to establish 
special navigation schools, supervised by the recruiting service, 
where men already experienced in seamanship might be in- 
tensively trained. Fifteen thousand men applied for training 
as ofticers in five months, only those qualifying by experience as 
seamen being accepted. The recruiting service established 27 
navigation schools in June, July, and August of 1917, dividing 
the country into seven sections, following roughly the divisions 
of the United States Steamboat Inspection Service. This in- 
spection service furnished inspectors to examine candidates for 
the schools, The schools were also aided by local advisory 
committees, composed of mayors, schoo] superintendents, col- 
lectors of Customs, and so forth, while shipping interests helped 
also as opportunity offered. The teaching force comprised 
teachers from scientific and technical schools, as well as ex- 

rienced sea captains. Following the rules of the Steamboat 
8 Service, requiring two years’ sea experience for 
licensed deck officers, a similar period was fixed for admission 
to these officer schools, 

For the training of engineers courses were given at the in- 
stance of the board by the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Stevens Institute of Technology, Johns Hopkins University, 
Tulane University, University of Washington (Seattle), Armour 
Institute of Technology, Case School of Applied Science, and on 
the steamer John Weaver at Philadelphia. 

A sea-service bureau was established to put these men both 
op private and Shipping Board ships. From June 1 to October 
31, 1917, there were 604 graduates from the navigation schools 
for deck officers, 416 from the engineering schools. 

A large number of ships recently built were taken from 
the Great Lakes, among them 21 steel steamers for war 
service, Sixteen of these steamers were too long for the locks. 
They were cut in two, brought down in parts, and 12 of them 
reassembled while still afloat, a feat without precedent. 

Another task before the board was the administration of 
section 9 of the shipping act of 1916, providing that before 
vessels owned by citizens of the United States or documented 
under United States laws could be transferred to a foreigu 
owner or flag application should be made to the board and its 
consent obtained. The board was thus vested with what was 
mainly a war power, the object being to secure proper control 
of tonnage for war needs. In exercising it the board had to 
keep in view present and future military and naval require- 
ments, transportation requirements for foodstuffs and products 
essential to production of munitions and military supplies, and 
reguirements of private trade. 

The board was also vested by an act of Congress approved 
October 6, 1917, with power to suspend the law excluding 
foreign-built vessels and vessels of foreign construction from 
coastwise trade, the act to expire 120 days after the close of 
the war. The purpose of this act was to economize tonnage 
and to replace coastwise tonnage diverted for war uses. The 
board was given complete control of the coastwise trade, its 
permits being necessary for all operations therein. 


A further measure by the board to carry out the control of 
the shipping situation vested in it by Congress was the creation 
of a chartering committee which, assisted by the War Trade 
Board, handled the issuance of charters for neutral ships, of 
American steamers of less than 2,500 tons, and of sailing ships 
of all sizes carrying cargo from United States ports to foreign 
ports, the main objects in view being the inducement of neu- 
tral ships to carry a fair share of the trans-Atlantic trade and 
to reduce the high charter rates prevailing in trans-Atlantic, 
South American, and- oriental trades. 

Another task assigned the board by presidential direction 
was to repair and make ready for service the 91 ships of 
German registry, with a total tonnage of 594,696, which had 
been interned in American ports when we entered the war. 
Then Congress authorized the President to take possession of 
and title to all vessels within the jurisdiction of the United 
States under enemy ownership or registry at the time of com- 
ing within such jurisdiction, and to operate, lease, charter, 
and equip them for United States service or commerce. This 
authority the President delegated to the board, and the board 
formally assumed possession of them. The resolution confer- 
ring this authority was based on the power of Congress under 
the Constitution to cause the forfeiture of enemy property in 
port at the commencement of war. It did not provide, there- 
fore, for compensation to enemy owners, but did provide for 
the appraisal by a board of survey, whose findings should be 
competent evidence in all proceedings on claims for compensa- 
tion. There were claims of valid nature to be considered in 
connection with these vessels, such as maritime liens for sup- 
plies, for advances, wages of crews, mortgages to American 
banks taken prior to our entry into the war, alleged sales to 
American citizens or companies, and so forth. 

The board, finding itself without power to control the move- 

ments of unrequisitioned ships, requested the cooperation of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and War Trade Board in 
enforcing protective measures for ships in war zones. The re- 
sult was that a higher premium was charged by the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance for vessels not obeying the rules of the 
board’s ship-protection committee and the Naval Consulting 
Board, and a denial of licenses by the War Trade Board to yes- 
sels of a type making especially hazardous their presence in the 
submarine zones. Sailing vessels were excluded from waters in- 
fested by submarines, but were allowed to carry cargoes in 
the coastwise and South American trades, thereby taking the 
place of steamers transferred for trans-Atlantic business. 
In order to ayert a threatened fuel shortage in the New 
England States, the board organized owners and operators of 
all tugs and barges in the New England coal trade into the 
New England Coal Barge and Towers’ Association in the fall 
of 1917, with a supervisor appointed by and accountable to the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. In this way the movement of 
tows was expedited and maximum efficiency in operation 
secured. 

The board made careful arrangements to carry out the regu- 
lation of rates and practices as contemplated by the shipping 
act of 1916 as soon as normal trafic conditions should be re- 
stored. This function applied to water carriers in both for- 
eign and interstate commerce. The former did not include 
ferryboats on regular routes or cargo carriers known as ocean 
tramps. The latter did not include carriers on irregular routes, 
intrastate lines, or carriers running only in inland waters. 
Carriers transporting only proprietary traflic were also ex- 
empted from regulation under this part of the act of 1916. 

Inquiries from the board addressed to 800 water lines in order 
to ascertain the number within its regulatory jurisdiction men- 
tioned in traflic publications elicited 654 replies, showing their 
status as of June 1, 1917, to be as follows: Lines dissolved or 
with operations discontinued, 91; operated exclusively intra- 
state or between ports of foreign countries, 97; operated ex- 
clusively on inland lakes and rivers of United States, 64; en- 
gaged in towage, lighterage, or ferriage service, 37; operating 
on irregular routes, interstate traffic, 107; operating as ocean 
tramps, foreign traffic, 18; engaged exclusively in proprietary 
or noncarrier service, 73; subject to exclusive jurisdiction of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 13; engaged in regular sery- 
ice on Chesapeake Bay and Delaware Bay, 4; engaged in inter- 
state commerce within purview of shipping act of 1916, 67; en- 
gaged in foreign commerce within purview of shipping act. of 
1916, 88. The number of vessels in the last two categories 
were diminished by a changed status of several due to transfer 
by Government requisition or voluntary alienation. The 
status of some of the other carriers was dependent on a final 
decision by the courts as to whether Long Island Sound, Chesa- 
peake Bay, Delaware Bay, and like estuarial waters were 
high seas within the meaning of the act of 1916. £ 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 


r? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NıcmorLson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to inquire upon what date was 
established the status given by the Senator? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. June 1, 1917. 

It is apparent that a negative decision would reduce the 
number of interstate water carriers subject to the board’s 
jurisdiction at that time to less than 70. 

Certain difficulties existed in the fall of 1917 in the matter of 
jurisdiction over rates and practices due to provisions in the 
interstate commerce act, as amended by the Panama Canal 
act of 1912, placing certain water lines owned by rail carriers 
under exclusive control of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, For example, the Morgan Steamship Line, owned by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Co., was subject to exclusive regu- 
lation by the commission. The Clyde and Mallory Steamship 
Lines, competitors with the Morgan Line, were not owned by 
rail carriers and were subject to the board for regulation of port- 
to-port rates, practices, and so forth, and were amenable to the 
commission only as to through rail and water business. Again, 
the board had no control over a carrier operating only in inland 
waters, but had control over any competing carrier operating 
between same ports and to any extent on high seas or Great 
Lakes, Again, the board had control of a regular line operat- 
ing, say, between Duluth and Buffalo, but not of a so-called 
“wild” or irregular carrier available for service between the 
same ports. 

The shipping act of 1916 empowered the board to prescribe 
just and reasonable rates, regulations, and practices for water 
carriers in interstate commerce, but not in foreign commerce. 
As to the latter the board could only see that rates charged by 
water carriers were applied without discrimination. Nor were 
foreign carriers required to file tariffs with the board. Moreover, 
these regulations were subject to the board’s correction only in 
so far as they related to or were connected with the receiving, 
handling, storing, or delivering of property. The act of 1916 
required water carriers in interstate commerce to file with the 
board and keep for public inspection in form and manner pre- 
scribed by the board tariffs showing maximum rates, fares, 
and charges, and were forbidden to demand, charge, or collect 
rates greater than those published, except with the board’s 
approval and after 10 days’ notice, unless for good cause the 
board waived such notice. Accordingly the board issued for 
consideration soon after its organization tariff regulations and 
furnished copies to all water carriers in interstate commerce. 

The formal docket of the board showed two complaints to 
have been filed by October 31, 1917, to wit, that of Eastern 
Shore of Virginia Produce Exchange against Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake & Atlantic Railway Co. on account of alleged unjust rates 
on potatoes in barrels from river points in Northampton and 
Acecomac Counties, Va., to Baltimore, and that of A. George 
Schulz Co. against Chicago, Racine & Milwaukee Steamers on 
account of alleged unjust rates on paper boxes from Milwaukee 
to Chicago, - 

By November 1, 1918, the Shipping Board, though the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, delivered nearly 500 completed ships, 
which it had wholly or partly constructed, with a dead-weight 
tonnage of nearly 3,000,000, an average of about one a day 
from the enactment of the urgent deficiency appropriation law 


to 


of June 15, 1917, conferring summary shipbuilding powers on 


the President, which he later delegated to the board. By No- 
vember 1, 1918, the board had launched 747 hulls, with a dead- 
weight tonnage of over 4,000,000, and had laid 1,479 keels for 
ships, with a dead-weight tonnage of 7,742,230. Never before 
in human history had such an achievement been duplicated or 
imagined. In the accomplishment of this result and the per- 
formance of other responsibilities the activities of the board 
multiplied tremendously throughout the epic year of 1918. The 
personnel of the board remained during that year without 
change from what it was in October, 1917—Hurley, Stevens, 
Donald, Colby, Page. The personnel of the management of the 
Fleet Corporation will be referred to later. 

As we have seen, the war activities of the board were based 
mainly on the urgent deficiencies act of June 15, 1917, and not 
on the original shipping act of 1916. The act of 1916 did not con- 
template Government operation of ships as an ordinary thing. It 
gave the board, as heretofore stated, power to regulate shipping 
and, with the President’s approval, to have constructed and 
equipped or to purchase, lease, or charter vessels suitable for 
merchant marine and naval auxiliary or other naval or military 
purposes; or, if it should deem the step necessary to the develop- 
ment of a merchant marine, to form one or more corporations 


under the laws of the District of Columbia for the purchase, 
construction, equipment, lease, charter, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of merchant vessels in the commerce of the United States, 
the board, in behalf of the United States, always to have a ma- 


jority of the capital stock of any such corporation. It provided 
further that no vessel should be operated by any such corpora- 
tion until every legitimate effort had been made to secure opera- 
tion by private parties on such terms and conditions as the board 
might prescribe. It provided also that the board might charter, 
lease, or sell ships to private parties. The war involved us be- 
fore this plan had anything like a substantial trial. The urgent 
deficiencies act of June 15, 1917, gave the President practically 
unlimited authority to requisition, construct, and operate ships 
in any way he might see fit, the only practical limit being the 
appropriations accorded him for these purposes, and authorized 
him to exercise these powers through such agency or agencies 
as he might from time to time select, providing, further, that 
all ships constructed, purchased, or requisitioned under the act 
of June 15, 1917, or theretofore or thereafter acquired by the 
United States, should be managed, operated, and disposed of as 
the President might direct, 

The President, by Executive order of July 11, 1917, dele- 
gated directly to the Emergency Fleet Corporation all his au- 
thority relating to the construction of vessels. He delegated 
to the Shipping Board his power to acquire vessels already 
constructed and to operate, manage, and dispose of all ves- 
sels theretofore or thereafter acquired by the United States. 
During the war period the board and the corporation based 
most of their activities on these delegations of authority from 
the President and acted as his direct representatives. By 
virtue of this war authority they directed the operation of 
practically our whole merchant marine during the war period 
as a Government enterprise. They dealt with constantly chang- 
ing conditions, necessitating constantly changing policies. The 
board found its duties dividing into three principal phases: 
(1) Acquisition of vessels, (2) operation of vessels, (3) regula- 
tion of shipping and shipbuilding. The first included construc- 
tion of vessels by the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the 
board, requisition of American vessels built at home or abroad, 
commandeering, purchase, or chartering of vessels at home or 
ubroad, seizure of German and Austrian interned vessels, 
requisitioning of Dutch vessels. These proceedings involved 
many complicated questions of law and policy. The second in- 
eluded operation of vessels through the Division of Operations 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, assignment of Shipping 
Board vessels to other governmental agencies, to governments 
associated with us in the war, and to private operating con- 
cerns—control of charters of nonrequisitioned American ves- 
sels, and of neutral vessels—manning, supplying, and repairing 
vessels, reconstructing vessels for war service, salvage, and so 
forth. 

The third phase embraced the regulation of interstate and 
foreign freight rates and discriminations, of wages, hours, and 
conditions of labor for officers and seamen, for employees in 
ports and water fronts, and in shipbuilding, exclusion of cer- 
tain vessels from war zones, regulation of sale of vessels, of 
transfer of American vessels to foreign registry, of construc- 
tion of vessels for private and foreign account, of admission 
of foreign vessels to American coastwise trade, and encourage- 
ment of American citizens to bring foreign vessels under Ameri- 
ean registry. In addition to all the functions above named the 
Shipping Board worked out in connection with the War Trade 
Board import restrictions to secure tonnage for war purposes, 
It established a port and harbor facilities commission to 
study improvement of port and terminal facilities, to aid the 
board in obtaining bunkering facilities, in arranging for the 
construction of dry docks and repair yards and in coordinating 
maritime with land transportation. 

Besides the urgent deficiencies act of June 15, 1917, there 
were other war measures conferring still further functions and 
tasks upon the board. Under the espionage act, which also 
became law on June 15, 1917, the board cooperated with the 
Treasury Department and the War Trade Board in preventing 
injury to vessels in foreign commerce, in enforcing neutrality 
through withholding of clearance papers, requiring pledges of 
certain behavior, inspecting vessels, their equipment, and so 
forth, and in protecting our commerce from interference, and so 
forth. Under the enemy trading act of October 6, 1917, the Ship- 
ping Board cooperated with the War Trade Board in a program 
of import restrictions, tonnage conservation, and importation of 
essentials. Under an act of March 1, 1918, the Fleet Corporation 
was empowered to purchase, lease, requisitioa, or condemn land 
and houses for its employees, construct, sell, lease, or exchange 
such houses, and to make loans to persons and corporations 
for the protection of housing facilities, To secure these ac- 
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con modations the Fleet Corporation established a passenger 


treusportation and housing division. By October 1, 1918, 
projects were under way for housing at 25 shipyards and one 
turbine plant about 28,190 shipworkers and, in most instances, 
their families, the expense averaging about $400 per person, 
counting five to a family. The total cost for these projects con- 
tracted for by October 1, 1918, was about $58,000,000. This 
world be equivalent in normal times to a housing cost of $200 
per person or less, certainly not an extravagant figure. 

Ey Executive order of June 18, 1918, the President vested in 
the Fleet Corporation power given him in the act of April 22, 
1918, to take oyer, lease, or control street or interurban rail- 
road systems—cars, equipment, and franchises—necessary to 
the transportation of shipyard and ship plant employees, and 
the corporation undertook the exercise of this power wherever 
needed, 

An act of July 15, 1918, amended the shipping act of 1916 
by increasing the board's control over the transfer of American 
yessels to foreign registry or jurisdiction, and brought within 
the board's control all shipyards, dry docks, shipbuilding, or 
ship repairing plants, as well as the facilities and interests 
therein. 

Py November 11, 1918, the board had made distinet progress 
in repairing the ex-Austrian and ex-German vessels taken over 
by the United States. 

The board undertook negotiations throughout the world for 
the purchase or charter of enemy ships seized or interned by 
other countries. Two ex-Austrian vessels seized by China were 
chartered until six months after the war. Two ex-German 
vessels seized by Siam were chartered for the war. 

A number of Austrian ships interned by Brazil were purchased. 
The board chartered from Uruguay eight ex-German steamers 
interned in Montevideo, of 60,000 tons dead weight, for common 
use by Uruguay, United States, and the Allies, sending sup- 
plies for necessary repairs. Similar use for unrestricted trade 
was secured from Peru of five steamers and four sailing ves- 
sels. By September 1, 1918, the board had chartered 331 for- 
eign vessels, of a total dead-weight tonnage of 1,084,986, 220 
being steamers of 944,238 dead-weight tons, 111 being sailing 
vessels of 140,748 dead-weight tons. The steamers were 
largely of Danish, Norwegian, Swedish, and Japanese origin, 
while the sailors were largely Norwegian and French, The 
charters ranged all the way from a single trip to the duration 
of the war. Some of these vessels went into South American, 
West Indian, Australian, and Hawaiian trade, as well as the 
coastwise American, although nearly all the charters permitted 
trans-Atlantic use. 
approve no eharter of nentral vessels leaving American ports 
unless they were chartered to the board. They were later as- 
signed to various lines for operation in trades to which they 
were allocated. 

The board cooperated with the War Trade Board and the 
State Department in negotiations for acquisition of ships from 
neutral and allied countries, Agreements were made under 
which the United States would license the export of food sup- 
plies and other commodities to neutral countries in return for 
charter to the Shipping Board of all the tonnage they could 
spare. Chartering agreements were made with Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark. Japanese tonnage was arranged for by 
charter, purchase, and construction contracts. The building of 
ships in Chinese yards was arranged for. Larger types of yes- 
sels in the South American and West Indian trade were re- 
placed by ships obtained from neutrals and transferred to trans- 
Atlantic trade. 

A tentative agreement was made with the Dutch Government 
in January, 1918, for the use of some of their ships for periods 
not exceeding 90 days in return for supplies. As a part of this 
understanding Dutch shipping to the extent of 150,000 tons was 
to be employed at the pleasure of the United States in Belgian 
relief work and for Switzerland, it being agreed that each ship 
sent to Holland for Belgian relief was to be matched by a ship 
leaving Holand for the United States. The Dutch Govern- 
ment was to charter to us 460,000 tons of Dutch ships under 
the entire agreement. It had delivered about 300,000 tons 
when, in the language of the board, it “ proved unable to live 
up to the conditions of the agreement.” The United States, on 
acesunt of ifs supreme military needs, then resorted to the 
power of a belligerent, known in international law as the 
“right of angary "—namely, the power to take for military use 
vessels of foreign register within its territorial jurisdiction. 
The President issued a proclamation on March 20, 1918, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Navy to take over such of these ves- 
sels as were essential to our military needs, providing that they 
were to be manned, equipped, and operated by the Navy and the 
Shipping Board, and that the Shipping Board should fully com- 


-dead-weight tons. 
After April 18, 1918, the board would | 


pensate the owners in accordance with international law. 
Under this proclamation the Navy Department took over 87 
Dutch vessels, of 533,746 dead-weight tonnage, in various ports 
of the United States, including Porto Rican and Philippine 
ports. The preparation of these vessels for our service was 
in itself a project of colossal proportions. They were in need 
of repair, were without gun mounts and extra gun-crew quar- 
ters, and were loaded, many of them, with colonial and South 
American cargoes, which had to be cared for. Their own crews 
had to be replaced with American crews. The rapid ac- 
complishment of the project of putting this great fleet into 
American service by the Navy and the Shipping Board was 
one of the noteworthy achievements of the war. The board 
employed directly the new crews of such of these vessels as 
fell to its management and operated the yessels directly, de- 
parting from its usual practice of assigning vessels to private 
corporations or to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

The board was further charged with settling terms of com- 
pensation for these ships, maintaining and repatriating the 
Dutch crews, and indemnifying them for losses, caring for and 
disposing of their cargoes, and indemnifying owners, The 
crews consisted of nearly 3,000 Dutch, Dutch colonial, and 
Chinese seamen, many of them penniless and without knowl- 
edge of our language. By July 3, 1918, practically all of those 
desiring repatriation had sailed. Many of the cargoes were for- 
warded by other ships, a few by the original ships, while some 
subject to quick damage were sold for owner’s benefit. Nego- 
tiations were undertaken for proper indemnity to owners, 

On June 13, 1918, the first vessel built in Japan for the 
Shipping Board was delivered, and by October 1, 1918, nine 
vessels of 72,990 dead-weight tons built in Japan had been 
delivered. 

We have been dealing with the acquisition of vessels by 
the board through construction, requisition, charter, comman-* 
deering, purchase, and so forth. Great as was this task, that 
of operation was probably greater. By November 21, 1918, 
the board owned 455 ships of new construction, with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 2,468,892; 59 former German vessels, of 
343,206 tons; 6 former Austrian vessels, of 35,262 tons; and 36 
other ships, of 137.248 tons. Of the 81 Dutch vessels taken 
over, it had the management of 52, of 236,340 tons. It had 
chartered 328 foreign ships of 1,366,361 tons and had requisi- 
tioned 450 American ships of 2,910,766 tons. Thus it was oper- 
ating through the division of operations of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation on that date a fleet of 1,386 vessels of 7,498,075 
To accomplish this staggering task the divi- 
sion of operations developed one of the most extensive adminis- 
trative organizations the world had ever seen. A glimpse of 
its magnitude may be had by referring briefly to the various 
departments of the division of operations. The division had a 
director of operations, having jurisdiction over all functions of 
the division of operations and maintaining personal contact with 
the members of the board; an assistant director, assisting in 
general supervision and charged especially with contact with 
the shipping control committee, chartering committee, board of 
survey and consulting engineers, War, Navy, and State Depart- 
ments, foreign embassies and missions, and with various 
agencies of the division throughout the country; an assignments 
department, recommending and recording assignments to man- 
agers and operators and making notification of same after ap- 
proval by the board, and having supervision in conjunction with 
the shipping control committee of the board of all freight and 
passenger steamers, divided by trades; a comptroller with gen- 
eral direction of all financial matters; a contracts and charters 
department, recording and checking all freight agreements, 
charters, and other obligations, and maintaining contact with 
the comptroller; a forest-products department, directing and 
supervising vessels handling timber and lumber for the Army 
and for the Fleet Corporation, and handling forest products for 
the general timber and lumber trade: a Great Lakes depart- 
ment, supervising management and operation of vessels con- 
structed on the Great Lakes, its jurisdiction continuing until 
the arrival of vessels at Halifax; a marine superintendent, 
supervising all managers with reference to manning, victualing, 
and supplying, having direction of repairs and maintaining con- 
tact with the board of survey and consulting engineers; a 
department of maritime Intelligence, having to do with filing 
all records concerning vessel movements, new construction, ac- 
quirements, charters, and like items of maritime information; 
a sailing vessels department, directing, in conjunction with the 
shipping control committee, all sailing vessels; a tanker depart- 
ment, directing. with shipping control committee, all bulk-oil 
carriers; a traffic department, handling the fixing and issuing 
of rates as well as claims for loss, damage, or overcharge; a 
tug and lighter department, directing, with shipping control 
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committee, all matters pertaining to tugs, lighters, barges, and 
other harbor cquipment. 

I have already traced the personnel of the board from or- 
ganization to the fall of 1918. As to that of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation it may be said that Mr. Hurley became presi- 
dent on July 24, 1917; that Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals was 
appointed general manager on April 26, 1917, and resigned July 
27, 1917; that he was succeeded by Admiral W. L. Capps, who 
resigned December 3, 1917, on account of ill health; that Mr. 
Charles Piez, who had been elected vice president of the cor- 
poration on November 11, 1917, was appointed general manager 
in December, 1917, and. remained throughout 1918. By Novem- 
ber, 1917, certain difficulties of organization had been ironed 
out, and all authority concentrated in the hands of the president 
of the board of trustees with power to delegate. After the 
German drive of March, 1918, demands for ships intensified, 
and Mr. Charles M. Schwab became general manager, Mr. 
Hurley and the board delegating to him full control of the con- 
struction work of the Emergency Fleet Corporation.. I have 
already referred to the remarkable record of the corporation 
in the matter of construction and what it accomplished by No- 
vember 1, 1918. 

Mr. Howard Coonley became vice president of the corpora- 
tion in May, 1918, taking charge of administrative departments, 
and later Mr. J, L. Ackerson became vice president and assist- 
ant general manager. The board of trustees of the corporation 
were Mr. Edward N. Hurley, president; Mr. John A. Donald, 
vice president; Mr. Bainbridge Colby, vice president; Mr. E. F. 
Carry, Mr. Charles R. Page, Mr. Charles Day, and Mr. John H. 
Rosseter. These men accomplished miracles for their country 
and for civilization, and some day when partisan denunciation 
of everything Woodrow Wilson and his associates did in man- 
aging our part in the war shall have been forgotten they will 
rank among the outstanding figures of that stupendous conflict. 

The board was charged by section 12 of the act of 1916 to 
make recommendations to Congress looking to the development 
of an American merchant marine, and to that end was required 
by that section to investigate relative cost of building mer- 
chant vessels in the United States and in foreign maritime 
countries; the relative cost, adyantages, and disadvantages of 
operating in the foreign trade vessels under United States regis- 
try and under foreign registry; to examine the rules under 
which vessels are constructed abroad and in the United States; 
the methods of classifying and rating same; the subject of 
marine insurance and steps necessary to develop a marine in- 
surance system as an aid in the development of an American 
merchant marine; the navigation laws of the United States 
and the rules and regulations thereunder; the legal status of 
mortgage loans on vessel property with a view to improving the 
security of such loans and encouraging investment in American 
shipping. Pressure for construction and operation for war pur- 
poses, radical changes in costs and practices, and other de- 
yelopments revolutionized conditions and made a report during 
the continuance of hostilities impracticable. The board set to 
work, however, on all the matters covered in section 12, and 
by the end of 1918 had made extensive studies and investiga- 
tions. 

In order to regulate and stabilize labor problems and condi- 
tions in water transportation the board employed labor ex- 


perts and made agreements with labor organizations and Goy- 


ernment departments. The object was to adjust differences 
between employers and employees without stoppage of work. 
` The agencies through which the board handled labor questions 
were its Marine and Dock Industrial Relations Division, deal- 
ing with these questions in operation of vessels and in connec- 
tion with marine equipment; the Shipbuilding Labor Adjust- 
ment Board, an independent organization dealing with the con- 
struction field; National Adjustment Commission, handling 
labor problems of longshoremen; and the New York Harbor 
Wage Adjustment Board, dealing with operators of harbor 
boats at New York. 

When we entered the war there were in the United States 
87 shipyards building steel vessels, 24 building wooden vessels, 
of over 3,000 tons; the number of ways in the former being 
142, in the latter 73. About 70 per cent of the former were 
building vessels for the Navy and many of the latter were not 
suited to modern shipbuilding. Immediate expansion of exist- 
ing yards and the creation of new ones was imperative. By 
November 1, 1918, the ways in steel yards had grown through 
the efforts of the Fleet Corporation from 142 to 398; in wood 
yards from 78 to 418. Four of the steel yards were built and 
owned by the corporation and were used for the construction 
of fabricated-steel ships; that is, standardized steel vessels, 
many parts of which were completed in the factories furnish- 
ing the steel and assembled into the form of the yessel in the 


yard. They were called “agency yards” and were operated 
and located as follows: By the International Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration at Hog Island, Pa.; Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation 
at Bristol, Pa.; Submarine Boat Corporation at Newark, N. J.; 
and the Carolina Shipbuilding Co. at Wilmington, N. C. These 
four yards, with a total of 94 ways when in full operation, 
could produce more tonnage than the largest yearly output of 
any country before 1918. There were five other Governament- 
owned yards built for concrete vessels. and located at San 
Diego, Calif.; Oakland, Calif.: Wilmington, N. C.; Mobile, 
Ala.; and Jacksonville, Fla. Each had four ways and could 
be expanded considerably. The other yards had a total of 
1,083 ways completed or in construction, 939 for the Shipping 
Board and 144 for the Navy or private work. 

The closest and most competent supervision was exercised 
by the Fleet Corporation over the construction of yards through 
an engineering and technical unit known as the Division of 
Shipyard Plants. This division inspected and approved or dis- 
approved all plans for plant work, supervised the construction 
of shipyards, industrial plants, dry docks, marine railways, 
storage yards, examined and passed upon grounds, buildings, 
water fronts, dredging, ways, handling and yard equipment, 
railroad tracks and equipment, streets and roads, water supply 
and drainage systems, power plants and distribution systems, 
installations of tools, and all other parts of plant and equip- 
ment essential to shipbuilding. By September 1, 1918, the 
Fleet Corporation had invested or contracted to invest about 
$150,000,000 in shipyard plants. The largest of these was at 
Hog Island, the estimated cost of which was $63,000,000; the 
next in size, that of the Submarine Boat Corporation, estimated 
to cost $17,000,000; the next that of the Merchant Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, estimated to cost $11,000,000; the next that 
of the Carolina Shipbuilding Co., estimated to cost $3,000,000, 
There was also authorized for Scotch boiler plants and steel- 
fabricating ‘plants an outlay of about $10,500,000. 

The Hog Island location was in its original state swampy, 
dismal, and uninviting, but it was suitable for a tremen lous 
shipyard on account of its protected interior situation near a 
great city, with a great industrial population and advanta- 
geous railroad connections, and also on account of its nearness 
to steel mills and fabricating shops. The contract for the 
Hog Island yard was made September 23, 1917, and provided 
for the construction and operation of a yard with 20 ways 
for 7,500-ton ships, 30 ways for 8,000-ton ships, fitting-out piers, 
shops for correction and replacement work, and a small amount 
of ship-steel fabrication. In the face of an unusually severe 
winter and other appalling difficulties the yard was 50 per cent 
complete on February 12, 1918, and on that day the yard's 
first keel was laid. When finished the yard covered 846 acres, 
contained 250 buildings, 80 miles of standard railroad track, 
8,000,000 feet of underground wiring, using 20 locomotives and 
165 autotrucks. The 50 ways extended along a mile and a 
quarter of water front, and there was a total water frontage 
of 20,000 feet. On these ways 50 ships could be built while 
28 were being outfitted at the piers, making 78 which could be 
in process of construction at the same time. 

The plans of the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation 
contemplated at least another year of war, during which we 
would be expected to increase our quota of fighting men abroad 
to four millions, These plans were well under way when the 
sudden close of hostilities on November 11, 1918, necessitated 
their suspension and reversal to a large extent, and brought 
about a fundamental change in the problems and conditions 
surrounding the board. The principal activities of the board 
were now devoted to the supply of tonnage for the return of 
troops and for European relief, the return of neutral and 
requisitioned ships, compensation for requisitioned vessels, reim- 
bursement from War and Navy Departments for vessels used 
by them, and the sale of ships. It became evident early in 
1919 that large supplies of foodstuffs must be rushed to Europe 
to save its stricken peoples from an economic and social break- 
down. The food relief movement began in February, 1919. and 
reached its peak in May, when 264 vessels, of nearly 2,000,000 
dead-weight tons, were in use. 

In December, 1918, the chairman of the board, at the request 
of President Wilson, established an office in Paris for purposes 
connected with the peace conference. At a conference in Lon- 
don representatives of the Shipping Board and the American 
Food Administration outlined a program for European food 
relief. 

On June 4, 1918, it had been decided to allow no American 
ship of more than 100 tons to pass to foreign registry, although 
a few occasional exceptions were later made to this rule. On 
December 12, 1918, it was decided to permit wooden vessels 
then being built in American shipyards to be sold to foreign- 
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owned American corporations and to foreigners, except our 
enemies, and to permit the transfer of documented wooden ton- 
nage to foreign-owned American corporations unless contrary 
to national interests. : 

Only in rare instances was this policy applied to American 


steel and iron vessels. From June 80, 1918, to July 1, 1919, the 
board authorized transfer to foreign registry of 253 wooden 
vessels, with a gross tonnage of 205,000; 34 steel vessels, with a 
gross tonnage of 47,203; and 12 iron vessels, with a gross ton- 
nage of 14,652. The steel and iron vessels transferred were 
old vessels of lake-type construction and of no value to the 
American merchant marine. 

The board relinquished on December 3, 1918, its control of the 
transfer of American vessels from Americans to Americans, 
the conditions requiring such control having disappeared. It 
also at a date following the armistice lifted all restrictions on 
construction of wooden tonnage for American or foreign account 
and steel tonnage for American aceount. Finally, on June 4, 
1919, the board announced that on application construction of 
steel ships for foreign account would also be approved. On 
January 6, 1919, the board began the release of requisitioned 
tonnage to the extent of turning back privately owned Amer- 
ican vessels of not more than 4,000 tons dead weight, except 
when required for military or food relief use. By June 30, 
1919, the board had returned 457 such vessels, with a total 
dead-weight tonnage of 2,665,000. Where the board had spare 
tonnage, substitution was made of it with some owners until 
their requisitioned tonnage could be redelivered. On June 30, 
1919, over half the chartered neutral tonnage had been re- 
turned to owners. Prolonged negotiations between the Ship- 
ping Board, the State Department, the British Government, the 
Dutch Government, and the Dutch shipowners intervened before 
terms of restoration were agreed upon as to the Dutch ships 
taken over by Executive proclamation during the war. The 
chartering committee, which had controlled rates during the 
war, ceased to funttion on March 1, 1919, and its work was con- 
tinued under a chartering executive, who also served as tank 
steamer executive. After the armistice the problem was the 
maintenance of satisfactory charter rates rather than the en- 
forcement of reductions. 

After the armistice the board's division of regulations began 
to function more actively than was possible during the war. 
Its work was the regulation of rates and practices of water 
carriers in peace times, and was divided under four heads, to 
wit, formal dockets, informal dockets, tariffs, contracts and 
conferences, The formal docket covered complaints filed by 
shippers and others against carriers within the board’s juris- 
diction under section 22, shipping act of 1916. Six of these 
complaints had been filed by June 30, 1919. The informal 
docket covered any question raised by letter or memorandum 
and not by formal complaint, and alleging violations of the 
act of 1916, and which the board would attempt to settle by 
correspondence and informal conferences. 

Sixty-three of these informal complaints were filed during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. The tariff authority of the 
board, exercised through the division of regulations, was derived 
from section 18, act of 1916, which required common carriers by 
water in interstate commerce, operating on the high seas or 
Great Lakes on regular routes from port to port, to file with the 
board and keep open to public inspection in the manner pre- 
scribed by the board their maximum rates, fares, and charges, 
and which prohibited them from demanding, charging, or collect- 
ing rates exceeding those published except with the board's 
approval and after 10 days’ notice, unless the board, for good 
cause shown, waived the notice. The division of regulations 
preserved and kept open to the public a file of these published 
tariffs. Carriers in foreign trade on the high seas were not 
required by the act of 1916 to file tariffs with the board. The 
authority of the board over contracts and conferences was de- 
rived from section 15, act of 1916, which required carriers and 
other persons, such as forwarders, subject to the board’s juris- 
diction to file with the board copies or complete memoranda of 
all contracts, agreements, and understandings regarding rates, 
traffic, pooling of equipment, or any other working arrangement. 
These contracts, agreements, understandings, and so forth, were 
of two kinds. First, the so-called steamship conferences which, 
in the language of the board, were “understandings among com- 
binations of groups of steamship lines as to policies affecting op- 
erations, traffic, ports, and so forth,” and which “in the past also 
Involved maintenance of systems of deferred rebates which are 
now prohibited by law.” Understandings supplementing these 
conferences were called conference agreements, being made be- 
-tween parties subject to the original conference and being based 
on said conference. All the parties to the original conference, 
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however, were not necessarily parties to the conference agree- 
ment, The second kind of understanding was between carriers 
amenable to the board’s jurisdiction, who had no part in these 
conferences, and those between carriers and other persons within 
the board's jurisdiction, such as those furnishing wharf facil- 
ities, terminal accommodations, and so forth, in connection with 
a water carrier. The board maintained a complete record of 
those contracts and conferences. 5 

Through the division of operations the board continued in close _ 
touch with the United States Railroad Administration, realizing 
that our foreign trade required intimate cooperation between 
ocean and rail transportation facilities. The assistant director 
of traffic of the Railroad Administration and the- assistant di- 
rector of operations of the Fleet Corporation composed a joint 
committee appointed to handle relations between ocean and rail 
shipping, considering the following subjects among others: (a) 
Through export bills of lading; (b) export and import rail rates; 
(e) allocation of Shipping Board tonnage to relieve temporary 
congestion at certain ports; (d) joint consideration of traffic 
available to support regular sailings from United States ports; 
(e) assignments of Shipping Board vessels for railway opera- 
tions; (f) wage questions involving railway floating equipment 
and Shipping Board vessels. The object of the board was to 
secure such unity between ocean and rail carriers that goods 
might be shipped from places in the United States to any place 
in the world with the same ease as to any point in the United 
States. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the board allo- 
eated to the Army and Navy 265 vessels, including its own 
and ‘those it had requisitioned, of a total dead-weight tonnage 
of 1,713,542. Of these 168 were redelivered to the board, their 
dead-weight tonnage being 1,008,172, and 10 had been lost by 
sinking, having a dead-weight tonnage of 45,599. 

On October 9, 1918, the advisory insurance committee of the 
board was succeeded by the division of Insurance to handle 
the growing problems of insurance and to negotiate salvage 
and wreckage contracts, so that prompt assistance might- be 
given imperiled vessels. This division followed as a general 
rule the commercial market in fixing marine and war-risk 
premium rates. The ships owned by the Shipping Board were 
multiplying rapidly, and this was another reason for a division 
to look promptly after losses, These losses pertained to ves- 
sels in operation and not to hulls in course of construction, 

As the fleet of the Shipping Board increased, the question 
of the board’s relation to our foreign trade began to be im- 
portant.. Nowhere in the shipping act of 1916 or in any of the 
War measures affecting the board was any specific authority 
conferred on the board to promote foreign trade. It was 
apparent, however, that the promotion of an American merchant 
marine and the operation of so many American ships in the 
foreign trade by the board gave it a deep and practical interest 
in the development of foreign commerce, It came in constant 
contact with foreign interests doing business with this country, 
and, moreover, found it necessary to use representatives abroad. 
Having no foreign trade department of its own, the board would 
refer foreign trade problems and policies to the proper Govern- 
ment department, It referred the suggestion of keeping an 
American committee of trade experts in London to look after 
trade development and possibilities in Europe to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Two of the board's commissioners, how- 
ever, were on the foreign trade committee, an advisory com- 
mittee charged with the duty of coordinating the work of the 
various departments in connection with foreign trade. The 
board could not appoint agents for American steamship opera- 
tors abroad, but it investigated records and connections of 
agents in foreign countries, so as to have confidential informa- 
tion available for our shipping interests. In the course of the 
board’s investigations for ship-operating purposes trade oppor- 
tunities and probable cargo movements were frequently discoy- 
ered. The board published a number of bulletins containing 
these results. In order to provide full cargoes for our vessels 
the needs of various trades were carefully studied, as well as 
the problem of regular liner service. In these and other ways 
the board kept in touch with the shipping needs of our foreign 
trade, and announced in its third annual report, its report for 
the year ended June 80, 1919, that the construction program was 
being thoroughly revised with a view to a properly balanced fleet 
adapted to all probable requirements. So we see that there is 
nothing new in what the proponents of the present subsidy 
measure say in reference to a balanced fleet. The board made 
a thorough revision of its building program ‘with that purpose 
in view nearly four years ago, 

- The first step in adjusting the recruiting service to a normal 
basis after the armistice was to return to owners the passen- 
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ger steamers used as training ships for the merchant marine, 
the board substituting for these steamers six of the wooden 
cargo ships, built by the Fleet Corporation. The number of 
apprentice seamen, firemen, and stewards trained under the 
board’s supervision for merchant marine service from January, 
1918, to June 15, 1919, was 23,909; the number of graduates 
of navigation schools for merchant marine officers and of en- 
gineering schools from June 4, 1917, to June 15, 1919, being 

_9,762. The number of chief engineers for turbine ships 
trained in factories making turbine engines by July 1, 1919, 
was 77. 

After the armistice the demand for crews for American 
Merchant vessels was greater than it was during the war. 
To furnish crews and officers for all American vessels, whether 
operated privately or by the board, the sea service bureau of 
the Shipping Board, formed in July, 1917, had been gradually 
enlarged until it was the board’s sole agency for sueh purposes. 
On May 1, 1919, the sea service bureau was authorized to 
charge $2.50 for each officer and man it placed on a ship, re- 
gardless of who owned or operated it, the charge to be elimi- 
nated whenever conditions might warrant. This bureau in- 
spected vessels to see that living quarters were furnished 
crews in accordance with law. The placements of the bureau 
increased from 6,330 in November, 1918, to 11,673 in May, 1919. 
They began to exceed by far the placements of all other 
agencies. Before the war about 70 per cent of crews on Ameri- 
can vessels were foreign born. By May, 1918, 65 per cent of 
the crews placed on American vessels by the bureau were 
American born. 

The recruiting service maintained on each ship of the train- 
ing fleet a modern hospital outfit with a surgeon, male nurse, 
and hospital attendants. Through the medical department 
physical examinations of more than 23,000 recruits were made 
between January, 1918, and June, 1919. 

With a view to the intelligent regulation of ocean freight 
rates and of terminal companies the board ordered an investi- 
gation of the former under the direction of Prof. Emory R. 
Johnson, of the latter under ©. O. Ruggles. In the matter of 
terminal charges the result of the study and investigation was 
a recommendation for stricter governmental regulation. 

Some of the problems in this connection arose from the 
ownership of vitally important facilities by railroads, railroad 
competition in terminals, lack of coordination among railroads 
and between railroads and ship lines. 

A ship sales division was organized by the board to handle 
sales of vessels built or acquired, final action in each sale 
resting with the board. A number of sales were made by June 
80, 1919, transactions being had only with actual, capable, and 
responsible operators. On sale of wooden ships when made 
through a broker a commission of 14 per cent was allowed, no 
commission being allowed on sales of steel vessels. 

Commissioner Colby resigned on March 4, 1919, Commis- 
sioner Page on May 15, Mr. Henry M. Robinson being appointed 
ad interim on June 13, 1919, to succeed Page. Mr. Schwab 
resigned as Director General of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion on December 2, 1918, Mr. Charles Piez as vice president 
and general manager on April 80, 1919. A reorganization of 
official duties and responsibilities followed. Other changes in 
official personnel occurred, so that on June 30, 1919, the Fleet 
Corporation had the following trustees: Hurley, Stevens, Don- 
ald, Rosseter, Robinson, Ackerson. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
2 a Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Ala- 

a 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator just made reference to Mr. 
Schwab. He was director general of the construction work, 
was he not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. He was placed in charge of the construc- 
tion work. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He made the statement that the vessels which 
were then being constructed would pay for themselves many 
times over. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I might say in this connection that Mr. 
Farrell, another expert in steel construction, stated that the 
ships built by the Emergency Fleet Corporation were con- 
structed at as low a cost as were any other ships in the world 
at the time. 

The yard construction and enlargement program of the Fleet 
Corporation was virtually 100 per cent completed by June 30, 
1919, the corporation having at its disposal on that day 72 
steel-ship yards with 461 ways, 4 steel-tug yards with 21 ways, 
87 wood and T concrete yards with a total of 473 ways, 53 wood 


barge and tug yards with 144 ways, altogether 223 yards with 
1,099 ways. Shipyards at work for the Navy and shipyards 
building vessels of less than 3,000 dead-weight tons were out- 
side the corporation's control and are not included in these 
figures. In tonnage capacity and in speed of construction the 
United States was leading the world when the armistice was 
declared. United States yards were building 48 per cent of 
the world’s ship tonnage under construction during the second 
quarter of 1919, and 44} per cent of the world’s steel ton- 
nage. The United States had under construction at that 
time a total dead-weight tonnage of 5,811,214, Great Britain 
8,786,075, other countries 2,429,361. The United States had 
under construction at that time a total steel tonnage of 
4,746,663, Great Britain 3,738,408, other countries 2,171,497. Our 
country was achieving records in shipbuilding never before. ap- 
proached, despite the industrial disturbances following the ces- 
sation of hostilities, a great reduction in the office personnel of 
the Fleet Corporation, intense political criticism, and other 
discouraging factors, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. With pleasure. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator that the 
records show that at Hog Island we laid the keel of one of the 
cargo ships of 7,500 or 8,000 dead-weight tons on one day and 
launched the ship 27 days thereafter. 

Mr. SHEPPARD: I thank the Senator for that contribution 
to the debate, The fact is that the popular impression to the 
effect that the Government ship program during and following 
the war represented a mass of inefficiency and wastefulness is 
entirely without foundation. It is due to the fact that from 
1918 to 1920 a fire of partisan criticism was directed at every- 
thing aceomplished by the Government, with the result that in 
the popular mind a distinctly unfavorable impression has been 
developed as to the administration of almost every such activity. 
I am trying to show that this impression, so far as our shipping 
progress may be concerned, is without any basis in fact. 

During the eight months following the armistice the corporation 
completed and delivered ships with a total dead-weight tonnage 
of 3,192,833, more tonnage by 500,000 than was completed by the 
corporation before November, 1918. Before the armistice rapidity: 
of construction was the main object; after the armistice restora- 
tion of shipbuilding to a normal basis. Contracts were can- 
celed as rapidly as was consistent with sound business judg- 
ment. In October, 1918, when the maximum building program 
was at its peak, 17,399,961 dead-weight tons were under con- 
tract. On June 30, 1919, the program contemplated 13,616,836 
dead-weight tons. Cancellations were made wherever it ap- 
peared that contracts could be canceled at less cost than the 
difference between cost of completion and probable market 
value. The board adhered in substance to the building plan 
submitted to Congress in April, 1918, and approved by Con- 
gress, no new commitments or contracts being made after 
September 26, 1918, except where necessary to carry out work 
already started. The Republican Party took control of both 
Houses of Congress on March 4, 1919, an extra session being 
summoned at an early date, but made no change in this build- 
ing program, On June 30, 1919, the Fleet Corporation had 
completed and delivered 1,056. ships, with a total dead-weight 
tonnage of 5,858,164. It was outfitting 488, with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 2,010,949. It had on the ways 553, with a 
total dead-weight tonnage of 3,383,278. It was beginning to 
eonstruct but had not laid the keels of 826, with a total dead- 
weight tonnage of 2,864,450. Its total active program on that 
date contemplated, therefore, 2.368 ships, with a combined 
dead-weight tonnage of 13,616,836, as before stated. It will be 
instructive at this point to go into further details. Of the 1,056 
delivered ships 332 were requisitioned steel in various. stages 
of construction when received by the corporation, 438 were con- 
tract steel, 274 were contract wood, and 12 were contract com- 
posite. Of the 433 ships that were being outfitted 14 were 
requisitioned steel, 201 were contract steel, 209 were contract 
wood, 6 were contract composite, and 3 were contract concrete. 
Of the 553 on the ways 23 were requisitioned steel, 893 were 
contract steel, 128 were contract wood, and 9 were contract 
concrete, Of the 326 with keels not laid 15 were requisitioned 
steel, 309 were contract steel, and 2 were contract concrete. 

Had all the contracts entered into by the Fleet Corporation 
for ships been carried out, they would have composed a total 
dead-weight tonnage of 18,092,921. 

Through the division of ship construction the board gave 
attention to the development of original designs of new types 
of vessels, approval of contractors’ designs, approval of con- 
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struction details, trial-trip procedure, records of ship construc- 
tion and ship performance, and so forth. 

After the armistice the division of operations of the Fleet 
Corporation began to lay out trade routes to meet the de- 
mands of reviving ocean trade. Vessels were being allo- 
cated to the different routes when the food and fuel scarcity 
in Europe demanded their withdrawal and employment for 
European relief. So insistent were these demands, as well 
as the call for ships to move coal to the Pacific for the Navy, 
that the board was unable in the spring and early summer 
of 1919 to supply sufficient tonnage for all ordinary freight 
cargoes seeking transportation. However, by June 30, 1919, 
the board was furnishing a large and increasing number 
of vessels for various trades, its shipping trades department 
continued to place vessels in the different trades and to 
make every effort to secure cargoes for them. This depart- 
ment made a special study of exports and imports of all coun- 
tries and their usual routes of transportation, with a view to 
ascertaining the number and types of ships they required. This 
department kept in touch with cargo offerings in all home and 
foreign ports. An enumeration of the vessels which the board 
had in actual service on June 30, 1919, will give an idea of the 
manner in which it was meeting the demands on our ocean 
transportation. It had 197 ships, with a total tonnage of 
1,204,953, in the European food relief work; 176 ships, with a 
tonnage of 1,175,614, in Army work, bringing soldiers home, and 
so forth; 28 ships, with a tonnage of 161,540, helping the Navy; 
236 ships, with a total tonnage of 1,512,808, in the trade with 
northern Europe; 60 ships, with a tonnage of 315,547, in the 
southern European trade; 14 ships, with a tonnage of 66,096, 
in the trade with Africa; 6 ships, with a tonnage of 45,820, 
in the trade with India, Straits Settlements, and the Dutch 
East Indies; 77 ships, with a tonnage of 480,963, in the trans- 
Pacific trade; 188 ships, with a tonnage of 795,926, in the 
South American trade; 148 ships, with a tonnage of 462,937, in 
the West Indies and Caribbean trade; 105 ships, of 558.876 tons, 
in the coastwise, international, domestic, and New England coal 
trades; a grand total of 1,230 ships, with a total tonnage of 
6,791,080. 

The board, through its exports and imports department, had 
brought about the use of wooden vessels in the coal trade by 
all exporters, the diversion of boats unoccupied at any time to 
the coal trade, thereby keeping all ships generally employed, 
and promoting equitable distribution of board tonnage among 
foreign countries and American exporters, the establishment 
of the export coal trade on permanent lines, and elimination of 
speculation in board vessels in the coal trade. This department 
also assisted in obtaining bunkering stations for board vessels 
abroad and in framing an insurance plan for the board's 
wooden vessels that would enhance their desirability. 

By June 30, 1919, the board had established line services 
mainly to European and South American ports, and others were 
in contemplation. 

On May 1, 1919, the board established an actuarial department 
to study earning capacity of vessels by classes and types, trade 
routes, commodities handled, and so forth, with a view to greater 
economies and better results in operation of ships. 

From the beginning of ship operation by the board to June 
80, 1918, the gross revenues were $80,000,000; during the year 
ending June 30, 1919, $500,000,000, approximately. 

We will now review the history of the board from June 30, 
1919, to June 30, 1920. Chairman Hurley resigned July 81, 1919, 
and was succeeded in the chairmanship by John Barton Payne, 
appointed August 5, 1919. Chairman Payne resigned March 18, 
1920, and was succeeded as chairman on that day by Admiral 
W. S. Benson. On August 5, 1919, T. A. Scott was appointed on 
the board to succeed Bainbridge Colby, who had resigned March 
4, 1919. Commissioners Robinson, Scott, and Stevens resigned 
on September 15, 1919, April 5, 1920, and June 15, 1920, and 
no successors to these had been appointed by June 30, 1920. The 
board consisted on June 80, 1920, therefore, of Admiral W. S. 
Benson, chairman, and John A. Donald. The merchant marine 
act of June 5, 1820, had increased the number of commissioners 
to seven, had provided for the appointment of an entirely new 
board, the members of the board in office at the time of the act 
to continue in office until all the members of the enlarged board 
should be appointed and qualify. 

To secure closer contact with, and a better development of, 
our trade interests in Europe the board began the creation of 
an European organization in June, 1919. Its special commis- 
sioner for Europe established headquarters and the nucleus of 
an organization at 8 Grosvenor Gardens, London, in that month. 
By June 30, 1920, Shipping Board representatives had been 
located in all seaports of the United Kingdom and Continental 
Europe of substantial importance. Before this organization, 
centering at London under the special commissioner, was estab- 


lished, agents of the companies managing board vessels had 
looked after these vessels in European ports. Some were dili- 
gent, but others allowed American vessels to be subjected to 
mishandling, delays, and oppressive charges. On account of the 
congestion and disorganization in European ports, it was difficult 
for individual agents to supervise our vessels properly. 

The board’s European organization, through control of move- 
ments, charters, cargoes, bunkers, supplies, repairs, and so 
forth, reduced the average turn around in part of Shipping 
Board vessels loading or discharging cargo, or both loading and 
discharging cargo, from 25.4 days for the United Kingdom and 
19 days for the Continent in September, 1919, to 19.2 days for 
the United Kingdom and 11.3 days for the Continent in May, 
1920. Material reduction had also been secured in cost of 
bunkers, supplies, and repairs. 

The European organization established an operating depart- 
ment to supervise Shipping Board vessels in Europe in refer- 
ence to navigation, pilotage, cargo handling, bunkers, ballast, 
personnel, and salvage work. The operating department set up 
branch offices in the United Kingdom at London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Cardiff, Fowey Hull, Newcastle; on the Conti- 
nent at Helsingfors, Stockholm, Gotenborg, Copenhagen, Dan- 
zig, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Paris, Dunkirk, Le Havre, 
Brest, St. Nazaire, La Rochelle, Bordeaux, Gibraltar, Barcelona, 
Marseille, Naples, Piræus, Constantinople, and Port Said. Trav- 
eling representatives covered other ports. This department was 
supervising on June 30, 1920; a total of 331 vessels—140 of these 
being in United Kingdom ports, 77 in continental ports, 114 in 
European waters. It would get in touch with vessels as soon 
as possible after they reached European ports and render as- 
sistance of greatest value. Masters of many American ships 
were unacquainted with local laws and conditions, and the 
foreign agents of such ships were frequently chosen with too 
little opportunity for careful action. The foreign operating de- 
partment of the board would furnish American ships with latest 
aids to navigation, warnings as to mines, charts, and so, forth, 
would see that berths were taken promptly, cargoes handled as 
readily as practicable, bunker and ballast provided in suitable 
quantities and at proper prices, and recommend diversion of 
vessels to less congested ports, thereby securing quicker dis- 
charges of cargo. This department was in position to render 
valuable help in securing coal and oil for fuel when local agents 
were almost helpless. Special storage for Shipping Board oil 
was secured at Brest and special arrangements perfected with 
the oil depot at Lisbon. American oil tankers were held at 
Gibraltar to serve American ships. This department also was 
of great help in securing prompt aid for stranded vessels, ves- 
sels suffering other mishaps, and in supervising salvage opera- 
tions. It aided materially in looking after the replacement of 
crews, their behavior in foreign ports, and the treatment of the 
men by officers and masters. 

The European organization also developed a traffic depart- 
ment, handling all European traffic matters connected with 
Shipping Board vessels, including chartering, demurrage, and 
cargo claims. 

This department was divided into three sections, (1) Baltic 
and continental traffic, (2) United Kingdom and Mediterranean 
traffic, (3) demurrage and cargo claims. Its aim was to keep 
in close contact with cargo developments throughout Europe 
and to aid American ship interests to secure freighting contracts 
on as advantageous terms as possible. 

The European organization created a construction and repair 
department to supervise alterations and repairs on Shipping 
Board vessels in European ports and to see that proper work 
was done and proper contractors employed. This department 
by June 30, 1920, had representatives in the United Kingdom 
at London, Falmouth, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Hull, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin; on the Continent at Dunkirk, 
Le Havre, Brest, St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Marseille, Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Barcelona, Gibraltar, Lisbon, Genoa, Naples, Ham- 
burg, Danzig, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Gotenborg. It main- 
tained a stock of machinery spares and ship’s equipment 
at Falmouth. It held in readiness the Shipping Board tug 
Goliath to help disabled ships into port. Its duties included 
inspection of repair lists of ship officers and elimination of work 
not essential to efficiency or seaworthiness. It rendered sub- 
stantial service in helping ships to avoid delays on repairs, 
recommending less congested ports for the work, and so forth. 
By June 80, 1920, this department had supervised repairs to 
4,000 steamers and through its more efficient methods effected 
a saying of $1,320,000. It also made reports as to steaming 
results on vessels completing eastward voyages to European 
ports, advising as to competency and conduct of engine-room 
force, these reports ultimately reaching the board at Wash- 
ington. 
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The European organization also was equipped with a supply 
department, which supervised purchase of all supplies in 
for American vessels, with the result that great savings, better 
articles, and more prompt deliveries were secured. 

The European organization was provided with a legal depart- 
ment, rendering aid in respect to many legal matters arising in 
connection with American shipping and American trade in 
Europe, having four main divisions—(1) collision and salvage, 
(2) general average, (3) commercial law, (4) protection and 
indemnity insurance; an intelligence department, the duty of 
which was to keep the Shipping Board and American shipping 
interests informed as to important shipping, shipbuilding, trade, 
and industrial developments in Europe; a communications de- 
partment, handling all communications to and from the London 
office by cable, land, radio, or otherwise, supervising radio 
personnel, radio repairs and supplies, submarine signaling ap- 
paratus, and keeping the board at Washington and American 
shipping interests advised as to changes in radio work in 
Europe, location of new stations, use of new facilities, and so 
forth; and certain other departments essential to the successful 
functioning of the organization. 

During the year under consideration the board reported on 
some of the subjects it was required to investigate by the act 
of 1916, to wit, classification and rating of vessels, marine 
insurance, navigation laws, and mortgage loans for ships. It 
was announced that the board had undertaken the redrafting 
and codification of the navigation laws. The board’s recom- 
mendations as to some of the subjects last mentioned were 
embodied in the merchant marine act of 1920, especially those 
relating to ship mortgages. It devised and recommended a 
ship-mortgage act which became section 30 of the act of 1920. 
This act changed and improved the status of ship mortgages as 
security. : 

The board also devoted considerable effort to the standardiz- 
ing of commercial documents, such as bills of lading, charter 
parties, and so forth, 

During the year ending June 30, 1920, nearly all the former 
German vessels allotted the board were sold or chartered with 
option of purchase. All the freight vessels and all but 11 of the 
passenger vessels among them were thus disposed of, the remain- 
ing 11 having a gross tonnage ef 150,152. The Austrian vessel, 
Martha Washington, was still on hand. Negotiations for 
sale of the remaining German ships were under way on June 30, 
1920, specific authority to sell them having been conferred by 
the act of 1920. This disposed of the question that had been 
raised as to the right of the board to sell these vessels. 

No proclamation having been issued by the President end- 
ing the national emergency and peace not having been declared, 
the board still had jurisdiction, on June 30, 1920, of the 
transfer of all American-owned vessels to foreign registry, un- 
documented as well as documented, under sections 9 and 37 
of the act of 1916. Each application to transfer was considered 
on its own merit, the applicant being required to set out his 
reasons for the transfer, to show why it was not desirable to 
operate the vessel under the American flag, and to show the 
use to which he intended to put the vessel. Under no circum- 
stances would the board grant the transfer if it in any way 
militated against the welfare of the American merchant 
marine. 

The board, under the conditions before recited, permitted 
the transfer to foreign registry during the year ending June 
80, 1920, of 305 wooden vessels with a gross tonnage of 155,686, 
55 steel vessels with a gross tonnage of 97,879, 6 iron vessels 
with a gross tonnage of 7,967, and 1 composite vessel with a 
gross tonnage of 2,100, a total of 367 vessels with gross tonnage 
of 263,632. 

Those who have sneered at wooden ships are pointed to the 
fact that but 600 of these went into foreign trade under foreign 
flags in 1919 and 1920, while the rest remained in American 
service. Of course this included many wooden ships not owned 
by the board. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
speaks about these wooden vessels which were transferred to 
foreign registry going into the foreign trade. Does he mean 
that they were used by foreign nations in overseas trade, or 
were they used more in the coastwise trade of these other 
nations? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They were used largely on the shorter 
routes and services in European waters, such as the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and the Black Sea. I do not think they were used 
to any great extent in the regular trans-Atlantic trade, but 
they were used in sea trades. 

Mr. STERLING. But not in overseas trade in the usual 
acceptation of that term? 


Mr. SHEPPARD. If the Senator means by “overseas 
trade” the trade between the United States and France or, 
England, I do not think many of the wooden ships were used 
in that trade. However, they were employed effectively in 
various sea trades, and were not by any means confined to 
coastwise trades. However, the Shipping Board had over 80 of 
these wooden ships in the overseas, trans-Atlantic trade during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. 

During the year ending June 30, 1920, the recruiting service 
of the Shipping Board continued to conduct its navigation and 
engineering schools for training licensed officers, its sea-train- 
ing bureau for training men below grade of licensed officers, 
and its sea-service bureau for placing on ships officers and 
men from all available sources, including its own training 
agencies. The 13 navigation and 6 engineering schools of the 
recruiting service, located on the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
coasts and the Great Lakes, turned out 5,673 graduates for 
the year ending June 30, 1920, of whom 4,197 were licensed— 
about 73 per cent—quite a number of the remainder going to 
sea as Cadet officers and In regular berths on ships to receive 
licenses later. These schools, since the opening of the first 
school in 1917, have graduated 13,412 students, of whom 9,642 
were licensed, 5,784 us officers; that is, as masters (263), first 
mates (430), second mates (1,788), and third mates (3,803); 
8,858 as engineers—that is, as chief engineers (185), first as- 
sistant engineers (519), second assistants (1,478), and third as- 
sistants (1,676). 

The board’s school for training in operation of turbine en- 
gines graduated 236 men in the year ending June 30, 1920, hav- 
ing graduated prior to June 80, 1919, 186 men. 

On May 3, 1920, the board started a school for the training 
of licensed engineers on the electric drive. 

The sea-training bureau during this fiscal year utilized 
wooden ships in actual trade, with three stations on land, to 
train seamen, the total number trained from the beginning of 
the bureau in January, 1918, to June 30, 1920, being 32,835. 

The sea-service bureau of the recruiting service, maintaining 
agencies at 21 American ports, placed 160,863 officers and men 
on American ships during the year ending June 30, 1920, nearly 
66 per cent of these being American citizens and about 15 per 
cent being graduates of the recruiting service. 

By June 30, 1920, the grand total of ships in the American 
merchant marine had grown to 3,404 vessels, with a gross ton- 
nage of 11,278,741, this wonderful increase being due mainly, 
to the continued rapid delivery of Shipping Board vessels dur- 
ing the six months following June 30, 1919. Of this grand 
total, the Shipping Board controlled 1,574 vessels, with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 9,358,421. By June 30, 1920, American bot- 
toms were carrying nearly 43 per cent of our foreign trade in 
value, as against less than 10 per cent in 1914 and less than 28 
per cent in 1918, and all this was accomplished without a sub- 
sidy. As will be shown later, we were carrying more than 
half by June 30, 1920, in actual tons. 

Throughout the year ending June 30, 1920, the board con- 
tinued to reestablish trade routes in operation before the war 
in the order of their importance and to open new ones. It car- 
ried the American flag on freight vessels to regions where t 
had never appeared, except at the head of an occasional trump 
ship or had never been seen at all. By the end of that year: 
the board had established 209 general cargo berths, affording 
229 shipping services. Of these berths, 202 were between the 
United States and foreign ports and T between foreign ports. Of 
these 202 berths, 100 were from North Atlantic, 27 from South 
Atlantic, 54 from Gulf, and 21 from Pacific coast ports. Sail- 
ing from New York on February 6, 1919, the steamship Beatrice 
was the first steamer under the American flag ever to touch 
the West Coast of Africa. A regular service was established 
to that coast with an average sailing every 35 days to June 30, 
1920. To meet competition, which was severer there than per- 
haps any other region of the globe, the service was extended 
from the West Coast to the United Kingdom and return, with 
regular schedules. 

The services enumerated were cargo services exclusively. On 
June 80, 1920, the board established two combination freight 
and pussenger services, one consisting of three vessels of a 
total of 25,680 dead-weight tons from New York to the east 
coast of South America, the other, consisting of one vessel of 
8.500 dead-weight tons, from New York to south and east 
Africa. 

For the continuance of its trade-route program the board 
had in operation on June 80, 1920, 1,294 steel vessels, with a 
total dead-weight tonnage of 8,253,416. 

Throughout the year ending June 30, 1920, the board con- 
tinued to extend its foreign supervising organizations so as to 
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cover the world's principal ports. It also began to encourage 
American firms establishing offices abroad with their own 
capital by consigning vessels to them for handling. 

The board continued through the year now under observa- 
tion to exercise the powers of regulation conferred upon it by 
the shipping act of 1916, the preamble of that act having stated 
that one of its purposes was the regulation of carriers by water 
engaged in the foreign and interstate commerce of the United 
States. As we have seen, the war emergency dwarfed for a 
time the regulatory work, everything being subordinated to 
building and operating ships. 

The board exercised different rate functions through its 
division of regulation and its division of operations, respec- 
tively, The former passed upon the reasonableness and just- 
ness of rates after their initiation by carriers. The latter, 
while operating vessels on its own account, actually fixed rates, 
and since the Shipping Board vessels were turned over to 
private operators, kept a large measure of control of rates by 
agreements with operators and through the power of alloca- 
tion. The latter's representative would serve as chairman of 
the steamship conferences which fixed rates in the various 
trades. These rates, if complained of, would come before the 
division of regulation for action the same as if made in the 
first instance independently of the board. The activities of the 
division of regulation in reference to conferences and contracts, 
agreements, understandings, and so forth, relating to rates, 
traffic, pooling of equipment, and other working arrangements 
filed under section 15 of the act of 1916, and subject to review 
and adjustment by the division, continued to grow throughout 
the year ending June 80, 1920, as did the number of complaints 
on the formal and informal dockets relating to rates, regula- 
tions, practices, classifications of commerce, embargoes, dam- 
ages to goods in transit, refusal to accept goods when tendered, 
and so forth. ' 

The merchant marine act of 1920 strengthened the act of 
1916 by prohibiting use of deferred rebates or other unfair 
practices in respect to export or import trade, empowering 
the board to determine by investigation whether any person 
not a citizen of the United States was violating these pro- 
visions, and authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to deny 
entry into any United States ports of vessels owned, operated, 
or controlled directly or indirectly by the offending party. 

During the year under discussion the board arranged for the 
continuance of the work of its port facilities commission by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. 

On November 20, 1919, the Shipping Board consolidated its 
own marine and dock industrial relations division, which had 
handled labor problems connected with vessel operation, and a 
division of the Fleet Corporation which had handled those con- 
nected with ship construction into a new division, to be known 
as the division of industrial relations, and to deal with all 
Jabor questions with which the board might be related. It 
teok about 60,000 men to man the vessels actually owned and 
controlled by the Shipping Board on June 30, 1920. During 
the war the board had felt responsible for industrial peace 
on both its own and all other Américan-owned vessels. To aid 
the board in this task the private steamship owners and the 
marine labor unions on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts volum- 
tarily delegated to the board authority to fix such wage rates 
and working rules as it might deem fair, its decisions to be 
binding on all concerned. After the war it was tentatively 
agreed by all concerned that the board should no longer exer- 
cise this power, but should follow on its own vessels rates and 
standards agreed upon by negotiations between shipowners and 
maritime workers, To this policy the board adhered during 
the year we are now considering. At times it used its good 
offices to bring men and employers together. Partly due to its 
influence was the provision in the agreement effective May 
1, 1920, between owners_and the Atlantic and Gulf sailors’, 
firemen’s, cooks and stewards’ unions for a grievance com- 
mittee to aid in preventing misunderstandings and in securing 
harmonious action. From July 8 to July 26, 1919, a great 
marine strike by seamen held up practically all vessels enter- 
ing Atlantic and Gulf ports, resulting in an advance in wages 
of about 20 per cent, which was still in effect on June 30, 1920. 

A few days before the close of the fiscal year under discus- 
sion the engineers on ocean-going towboats struck in behalf 
of a demand for a third engineer, but were unsuccessful. 

During the war wages and working conditions of longshore- 
men at most United States ports were fixed by the National 
Adjustment Commission, composed of representatives selected 
by the Shipping Board, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, and private employers of longshore labor, and so con- 
tinued by mutual consent for several months after the armi- 


stice. In September, 1919, the commission was reorganized on 
a peace-time basis, but did not include ports on the Pacific coast 
or the Great Lakes, unless by special submission. It did not 
include coastwise longshoremen, except those on a few lines 
in North Atlantic ports. Many longshore labor difficulties 
arose during the year we are now considering, both among 
longshoremen under the commission’s jurisdiction and these 
without it, one of these being a strike which tied up shipping 
operations for about a month in New York and New Orleans 
and which was caused by what was considered an inadequate 
advance in wages awarded by the commission, an advance of 
5 cents. Among the longshoremen outside the commission's 
jurisdiction there were serious strikes at San Francisco, Seat- 
tle, and Philadelphia, as well as among coastwise longshore- 
men at Atlantic and Gulf ports, - 

In the case of labor rates in construction and repair yards 
the board adhered in the main to the wages prevailing when 
the war closed, and this policy met the general approval of 
wage workers, although there were a number of strikes in 
some sections due to advances in some yards not being ex- 
tended. to others, and so forth. By June 30, 1920, the number 
of employees in shipyards had decreased from 289,594 on July 
1, 1919, to 75,000. The construction program was rapidly near- 
ing completion. 

Through the second six months of 1919 the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation continued its construction work with results sur- 
passing those of the first half of that year. September, 1919, 
witnessed the delivery of 150 ships of over 3,000 dead-weight 
tons each, a total of 810,886 tons. Before 1917 the greatest 
output of ships in any one year was 1,457 vessels of 921,324 
dead-weight tons, including all vessels of 5 tons and over in 
1908. The tonnage of steamships alone produced in that year 
was 722,436 dead-weight tons. More ocean-going vessels were 
a tig in September, 1919, than in any single year in the 

tory of the United States prior to the Great War. This 
one month’s production was greater than the average annual 
eonstruction in the United States from 1890 to 1916, inclusive, 
that annual construction being 476,092 dead-weight tons. There 
was much speculation when the Fleet Corporation was organ- 
ized as to the maximum tonnage that could be produced in 
this country in a single year. Belief was expressed that 
2,000,000 tons could be delivered in 1918, 5,000,000 in 1919. 
Great Britain, at that time the greatest shipbuilding nation 
on earth, had never annually exceeded 3,000,000 tons. The 
actual performance of the United States was 3,080,406 dead- 
weight tons in 1918, with 583 ships; 6,879,823 tons in 1918, with 
1,180 ships; equal to three a day, including Sundays and holi- 
days. By June 30, 1920, the board had delivered 2,070 ships of 
11,622,361 dead-weight tons, was outfitting 124 of 888,675 dead- 
weight tons, had on the ways 95 of 869,775 tons (dead weight), 
was preparing to build but had not yet laid the keels of 26 of 
294,900 dead-weight tons, a total of 2,815 ships of 18,675,711 
dead-weight tons. 

Of the delivered ships 874 were requisitioned steel, with a 
dead-weight tonnage of 2,594,166; 1,101 were contract steel with 
a dead-weight tonnage of 7,051,445; 589 were contract wood 
and composite with a dead-welght tonnage of 1,948,250; 6 were 
contract concrete with a dead-weight tonnage of 28,500. Of 
the ships being outfitted 1 was requisitioned steel with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 4,300; 101 were contract steel with a dead- 
weight tonnage of 854,375; 18 were contract wood and composite, 
tonnage not given; 4 were contract concrete with a dead-weight 
tonnage of 30,000. Of the ships on the ways 9 were requisitioned 
steel with a dead-weight tonnage of 88,800; 84 were contract 
steel with a dead-weight tonnage of 765,975; 2 were contract 
concrete with a dead-weight tonnage of 15,000. Those with 
keels not laid were all contract steel with a dead-weight tonnage 
of 294,900. 

As the number of ships multiplied it became evident that 
increased dry-dock facilities were essential to the fleet’s main- 
tenance and operation. Frequently ships must be docked before 
delivery, and periodically all in service must be docked for 
underwater overhauling, repairs of damage by accident, strand- 
ing, and so forth. A survey showed the necessity of construct- 
ing 13 marine railways, 17 floating docks, and 2 graving docks, 
These projects were not profitable or practicable as private 
enterprises, and it became necessary for the corporation to ald 
in financing them. Funds for this purpose were provided by 
Congress in the sundry civil act of July 1, 1918, and the de- 
ficiency act of November 4, 1918. By June 30, 1920, 9 marine 
railways were complete and in operation, 2 were in process of 
construction, and work on 2 had been suspended. Five dry docks 
were complete and in operation, 11 were in process of construc- 
tion; and work on 1 had been suspended. In addition, the 
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corporation itself was constructing 40 pontoons from which 8 
dry docks of 10,000 tons each were to be assembled. The 2 
graving docks were complete and in operation. 

The breaking of all former records in rapidity and quality in 
ship construction during the year now occupying our attention 
was due in large degree to the skill and energy of the shipyard 
workers. There were about 50,000 skilled mechanics in our 
shipbuilding industry when the war began, a number expanded 
by intensive training received directly or indirectly from the 
Fleet Corporation to 385,000. A vast supply of skilled labor 
was thus made available for private construction which itself 
had reached unprecedented proportions at the close of the year 
ending June 30, 1920. By that time 29 of the 30 vessels built in 
Japan had sailed for the United States, the last one, the 
Eastern Sword, being due for completion about August 5, 1920. 
One of the fowr Chinese vessels under contract had been 
launched with delivery expected in October or Noyember, 1920. 
Nineteen combination cargo and passenger ships were under 
construction on June 30, 1920, designed to carry a cargo dead 
weight of 8,000 tons, passengers and crew, fuel, fresh water, 
stores, all amounting to 3,000 tons, on a mean draft of 30 feet, 
with a length of 535 feet each, an ordinary speed of 16 knots 
with reserve power to increase this to 17} knots. The number 
of persons each could carry was 790. 

The steaming radius of most of these ships was 14,000 nautical 
miles. In addition seven other combination cargo and passenger 
ships were being built, with about 12,000 tons dead-weight 
capacity each, 31 feet 9 inches mean draft, 14 knots speed, and 
steaming radius of 15,000 nautical miles. The board was 
always endeavoring to bring the fleet to a proper balance and 
to construct the most modern and efficient types of vessel. 

A review of the financial accounts of the board from the be- 
ginning to June 30, 1920, shows a total appropriated for the 
board of $3,109,745,041.65, an amount smaller by $441,000,000 
than the total authorized by Congress. The items for which 
appropriations had been made were completion of requisitioned 
ships, construction of ships by contract, plant and property, 
construction and acquisition, housing, transportation, dry docks 
and marine railways, foreign ship construction, original capi- 
tal stock, and so forth. The largest single item was that of 
contract ships, the appropriation for that purpose being $1,938,- 
451,000, the authorization $2,884,000,000. 

As the fleet increased the repair department continued to 
grow in importance, its duties including review of designs for 
ships under construction, preparation of designs for large cargo 
vessels, approval of plans for passenger ships, acceptance for 
the division of operations of completed tonnage, survey of ves- 
sels to establish tonnage ratings, and reconditioning of ex- 
enemy vessels. While the war continued the intense demand 
for rapid production for war purposes prevented many new 
designs from being developed and confined construction largely 
to the best of existing types. With the armistice the situation 
changed and plans were at once made to adapt our shipping 
tonnage to modern and future mercantile needs. A review of 
all existing plans was made by home and field offices and 
changes found desirable were made in all ships not yet laid 
down or not too near completion, Thus the lessons learned 
from ships in actual operation were embodied in the ships in 
process of construction. By September, 1919, all existing plans 
had been thoroughly overhauled and revised, and most of the 

ships of the banner shipbuilding year of all time represented 
the latest and most practicable types of ocean-going vessels. 
The cost of modifying and adapting plans to meet the results 
of experience and observation was more than absorbed by oper- 
ating economies thus made possible. New plans were devised 
for cargo vessels of the larger kind with a capacity ranging 
from 10,000 to 15,000 dead-weight tons, plans representing the 
most modern conception of economical operation. A 12,000- 
dead-weight ton tanker of an entirely new type, having expan- 
sion tanks at the side, the center space being reserved for the 
general cargo, was also designed. Instead of having one large 
room for the crew, as had been the custom, the quarters space 
was subdivided into small rooms. Thus better accommodations 
for the crew were provided, and the design in general was con- 
sidered a distinct improvement over existing vessels. 

The repair department assisted the board in connection with 
trial trips and acceptance of new vessels. Ships built by the 

Fleet Corporation always had thorough tests before they were 
delivered, tests arranged for the detection of defects in hull or 
machinery. Prior to the trial trips all vessels were equipped 
completely for sea work. Wood ships were docked, recalked, the 
seams cemented, and two coats of copper paint given the under- 
water body. Steel ships were docked and cleaned if since the 
last docking or since launching more than 42 days had passed. 
This rule did not apply if the steel vessels had been lying in 


fresh water. Vessels were subjected to three forms of trial— 
dock trial, full-power trial, and continuous full power sea 
trial. The dock trial lasted for six hours, with the vessel in 
ballast condition, during which the machinery, piping Joints, 
and installation of equipment were carefully inspected and 
tested. Then the vessel was subjected to a six-hour full-power 
trial away from the dock in order to test its maneuvering qual- 
ities when without freight, to try out windlass and anchors, 
winches, steering gear, boilers, turbines, auxiliaries, evapora- 
tors, pumps, condensers, and so forth. A part of this trial was 
to stop the vessel, drop both anchors, run out all chain, so 
that fastenings could be examined, then to lift both anchors 
at once, so as to determine the capacity of the windlass engine, 
After passing these two trials the ship was delivered, subject 
to the third trial while loaded with cargo—the continuous full- 
power sea trial. The third trial lasted 12 hours for steel ves- 
sels, 24 for wood. Machinery, auxiliaries, and equipment were 
again tested while the vessel was fully loaded and in actual sea 
service. Loose rivets, or rivets needing calking, which nearly 
always develop to some extent in new ships loaded and at sea 
for the first time, were detected and put in proper condition. 
This last trial also developed the vessel's fuel and water con- 
sumption, speed while loaded, propeller strength, and steam- 
generating capacity. 

Prior to these tests inspectors in the service of the Fleet 
Corporation and of the classification societies constantly super- 
vised the work of construction. Also, surveys of all vessels 
to ascertain extent of running repairs and to make a record 
of their physical condition were made before they were turned 
over to managing companies under the new form of agreement 
that was being adopted as rapidly as possible after the cessation 
of hostilities. Further surveys were made by the board’s repre- 
sentatives from time to time to assure maintenance in good 
condition and to prevent deterioration, and special surveys were 
had in addition whenever necessary to ascertain damages from 
collision, bad weather, stranding, and so forth. During the 
year ending June 30, 1920, about 1,500 surveys were conducted 
and Shipping Board vessels through this constant and skillful 
supervision in both construction and operation soon established 
the reputation of being built, equipped, and operated as efil- 
ciently as any ships in existence. 

The impression studiously cultivated in some quarters that 
the Shipping Board fleet represents inefficient and wasteful con- 
struction, hastily thrown together and unadapted to the require- 
ments of modern commerce, is without any real foundation. 
With so many of these ships on hand that hundreds must to-day 
be laid up during the present period of trade depression for 
lack of tonnage, the argument that we must tempt private 
interests to build more ships with generous loans and donations 
from the United States Treasury dissolves into vacancy, 

By June 30, 1920, five of the ex-enemy passenger vessels had 
been reconditioned and placed in service, and six were in 
process of reconditioning, together with three cargo ships and 
three wrecking tugs. 

By June 30, 1920, the board had the remeasurement of ton- 
nage well under way, excluding from tonnage on which ton- 
nage ratings gross and net, the basis of wharfage, dock, port 
and harbor, canal, and other operating expenses, were cal- 
culated, the inner bottom space used for fuel oil, stores, feed 
water or drinking water, light and air spaces, and so forth, 
and thereby effecting immense savings in operating outlay, and 
placing our ships on an equality with others as to fixed charges 
in ports, canals, and so forth. 

On June 80, 1920, the board of trustees of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation consisted of W. S. Benson, president; John 
A. Donald, vice president; John Barton Payne, and Martin J. 
Gillen. On March 1, 1920, J. L. Ackerson, vice president in 
charge of construction, had resigned and was succeeded by, 
R. L. Hague as director of the division of construction and 
repairs, this division representing a consolidation of two sepa- 
rate divisions. 

In the division of operations Director John H. Rosseter had 
resigned on October 31, 1919, to be succeeded by Director John 
E. Cushing, who resigned on May 31, 1920. Director Paul 
Foley succeeded Cushing. 

By June 30, 1920, the division of operations of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation had under its control 1,502 vessels, with a 
dead-weight tonnage of 9,367,551. Over 1,000 of these were em- 
ployed in foreign trade to the principal ports of the entire 
world. They were holding their own with the ships of other 
nations, and the American flag was once more the symbol of as 
efficient a shipping service as seas or shores had ever known. 

During the six months ending June 30, 1920, the number of all 
American vessels in the export and import trade of the United 
States was 9,550, with 51,534,620 dead-weight tons, or 22,724,217 
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cargo tons. The number of all foreign ships in this trade was 
6,008, with 35,397,080 dead-weight tons, or 15,273,967 cargo tons. 
Of the number of ships engaged the United States had 61.4 
per cent; foreign ships, 38.6. Of the dead-weight tonnage rep- 
resented the United States had 59.3 per cent; foreign ships, 40.7. 
Of the cargo tonnage carried the United States had 60.8 per 
cent; foreign ships, 39.2. The ratio of cargo tonnage to dead- 
weight tonnage was for United States ships, 44.1 per cent; for 
foreign ships, 41.5. In value American-borne tonnage equalled 
nearly 48 per cent of the whole. 

On March 1, 1920, the method of rate making was changed by 
the adoption of a new form of agreement for the operation of 
Shipping Board vessels, known as managing agency agreement 
No. 8. This form of agreement was based on the idea of profit 
sharing, and cargo rates thereunder were made by conferences 
of Shipping Board managing agents, conferences organized un- 
der the supervision of the traffic department of the Division of 
Operations. Managing agents were permitted to make rates 
on full and bulk cargoes subject to current market quotations. 
After these new conferences began to function the rates division 
no longer issued tariffs. Four general conferences of the kind 
indicated were established—the North Atlantic, with headquar- 
ters at New York; the South Atlantic, with headquarters at 
Savannah; Guif, with headquarters at New Orleans; Pacific 
coast, with headquarters at San Francisco. Subcommittees 
operated at the other ports in each district covering cargo serv- 
` jees to all sections of the globe. The result was a complete 
steadying of rates in some trades and improved rate conditions 
in all the rest. Under the new system conference rates were 
required to represent a unanimous vote, all disagreements be- 
ing submitted to the board. Even unanimous-rate changes, if 
drastic, had to be submitted to the board for approval. 

It may be interesting to point out that of the entire Shipping 
Board fleet in active operation on June 30, 1920, there were 
170 wood yessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 628,384, About 
50 per cent of these were in the trans-Atlantic trade, and 5 
were operating abroad under the London office. 

An inventory of the assets of the Fleet Corporation on June 
80, 1920, showed a total value of $3,537,726.94, as against total 
appropriations from the beginning of more than three hundred 
millions less than that amount. 

Reviewing the work of the Shipping Board to June 30, 1920, 
we may well pronounce it one of the most thrilling and stupen- 
dous accomplishments of all time. In rapidity of ship con- 
struetion it shattered all existing records and reached a mark 
far exceeding anything that had been deemed possible. In 
adapting its program to peace conditions its achievements were 
equally amazing. In an incredibly short time it converted a 
fleet shaped principally for the carrying needs of war into an 
aggregation of merchant ships superbly fitted for the commer- 
cial demands of peace, 

In 1914 the American flag had all but vanished from the 
seas; in 1920 it was mirrored in all the waters of the globe. 
Under the supervision and inspiration of the Shipping Board 
Awerican merchant ships were furnishing in 1920 more than 
half our foreign-trade tonnage in quantity and nearly 43 per 
cent in money value. I am endeavoring to outline the com- 
plicated and imposing responsibilities, tasks, and duties de- 
volving on the Shipping Board in the regulation and develop- 
ment of American commerce on the oceans and in the con- 
struction of suitable facilities therefor and the manner in 
which it has met them in order to show that its record consti- 
tutes an everlasting example of the highest capabilities of 
American genius, American vision, American skill. For the 
workers and the officials who performed that history-crowning 
feat there should be naught but praise and honor. It is a 
brilliant tribute to the capacity of the American people to exe- 
cute vast national projects through the American Government. 

It will be remembered that under the act of 1916 there was to 
be no direct construction or operation of ships by the Shipping 
Board, except for a period of five years from the conelusion of 
the war, and no direct operation of any vessel during that period 
until after the board had made every reasonable effort to sell, 
lease, or charter the vessel to a private owner. This act became 
Jaw in September, 1916, but before its policies could be put into 
active practice we became involved in the European war and the 
shipping situation fundamentally changed. The war shipping 
acts of June, 1917, and subsequent dates gave the Shipping 
Board, mainly by delegation by the President of part of his war 
power, practically unlimited authority to construct, commandeer, 
purchase, lease, and operate ships, and to control practically all 
‘American shipping. It was under these war shipping acts, radi- 
cally altering the policy contemplated in the peace-time shipping 
act of 1916, that the enormous construction program heretofore 
described was accomplished, and the immensely difficult and 


complicated tasks imposed upon the board during the war were 
discharged. After the armistice the supply of tonnage for the 
return of the troops, for European food relief, and for coal 
movements to sustain the Navy represented further demands 
growing out of war conditions, although active hostilities had 
ceased. As soon as it could possibly do so, the board began to 
adapt its plans and policies to the development of a merchant 
marine adequate to permanent and normal commercial needs 
and to provide for private operation. The board was returning 
as quickly as it could reasonably do so to the spirit and purpose 
of the act of 1916. 

Such was the situation in June, 1920, when a new shipping 
act, known as the merchant marine act of 1920, became operative. 
A review of that act is essential at this point. 

Section 1 of that act declares that it is necessary for the na- 
tional defense and for the proper growth of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States shall have a merchant 
marine of the best equipped and most suitable types of vessels 
sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce and serve 
as a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated privately by 
citizens of the United States; that it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to do whatever may be necessary. 
to develop and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine, and, in so far as may not be inconsistent with the ex- 
press provisions of this act, the United States Shipping Board 
shall, in the disposition of vessels and shipping property as here- 
inafter provided, in the making of rules and regulations, and in 
the administration of the shipping laws, keep always in view 
this purpose and object as the primary end to be obtained. 

Section 2 repeals a number of emergency shipping measures 
enacted during the war, to wit, the emergency shipping act of 
June 15, 1917, as amended and certain other acts and parts 
of acts, and then repeals sections 5, 7, and 8 of the act of 1916, 
which have been already described. 

Sections 3 and 4 increase the number of commissioners to 
seven and increase their salaries to $12,000 each. Section 3 
reenacts section 3 of the act of 1920 with little further change, 
except to prescribe more specifically the geographical distribu- 
tion of the board and to authorize a division of duties among 
the commissioners. This section also provides that the board 
shall have such other rights and duties not inconsistent with 
the merchant marine act of 1920 as are conferred by existing 
law, 

Section 4 of the merchant marine act of 1920 provides that 
vessels and property acquired by the President under the acts 
repealed by section 2, or under the joint resolution of May 12, 
1917 (40 Stat. 75), authorizing him to take possession of enemy 
vessels, except such as may in the President's opinion be 
required by other branches of the Government, be transferred 
to the Shipping Board—vessels in the military and naval serv- 
ice, including those assigned to river and harbor work, and 
so forth—to be exempt from this act. 

Section 5 provides that the Shipping Board shall sell as soon 
as practicable, consistent with good business methods and the 
purposes and policy of this act, to citizens of the United States, 
except as provided in section 6, all vessels transferred under 
section 4 or otherwise acquired. The sale is to be made on 
terms and conditions prescribed by the board, but payment of 
purchase price must be completed within 15 years after sale. 
The board is to take into consideration in fixing price the pre- 
vuiling market price, supply, and demand for vessels, freight 
rates, construction cost of similar vessels at the time, as well 
as actual cost of vessels to be sold, and any other facts which 
would influence a prudent business man in a similar situation. 
Sales are to be subject to restrictions on transfer to aliens, 
prescribed in section 9 of the act of 1916 as amended by sec- 
tion 18 of this act. 

Section 6 provides that the board may sell to aliens on 
similar basis as in section 5 to citizens such vessels as it 
deems unnecessary to promotion and maintenance of an effi- 
cient merchant marine, such action to be taken only by vote of 
five members on inability after diligent effort to make a sale 
under section 5. Reasons for the sale are to be entered on 
the board's records. Completion of payment is not to be de- 
ferred more than 10 years after sale, deferred payments to 
bear interest at not less than 5} per cent payable semiannually. 

Section 7 authorizes the board to determine as soon as pos- 
sible and from time to time thereafter what steamship lines 
should be established and put in operation from ports in the 
United States or any Territory, district, or possession thereof 
to such world and domestic markets as in its judgment are 
desirable for the promotion, development, expansion, and main- 
tenance of the foreign and coastwise trade of the United States 
and an adequate postal service, and to determine the type, 
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size, speed, and other requirements of the vessels to be em- 
ployed on such lines and the frequency and regularity of their 
sailings with a view to furnishing adequate, regular, certain, 
and permanent service. 

The board is authorized to sell, and if satisfactory sale can 
not be made, to charter such of the vessels referred to in sec- 
tion 4 of this act or otherwise acquired by the board, as will 
meet these requirements, to responsible persons who are citizens 
of the United States and who agree to establish and maintain 
such lines on such terms of payment and other conditions as 
the board may deein just and necessary to secure and maintain 
the service desire’. If no such an agreement can be made 
the board shall operate vessels on such line until business is de- 
veloped, so that such vessels may be sold on satisfactory terms 
and the service maintained, or unless it shall appear within 
a reasonable time that such line can not be made self-sustain- 
ing. The Postmaster General is authorized to contract for 
carrying the mail on such lines at prices agreed upon by him and 
the board, notwithstanding the act of March 3, 1891, directing 
contracts to be made with the lowest responsible bidder. Pref- 
erence in sale or assignment of vessels for operation on such 
lines is to be given to persons, citizens of the United States, 
who have the support, financial or otherwise, of the domestic 
communities primarily interested in such lines if the board is 
satisfied of the ability of such persons to maintain the service, 
or to persons, citizens of the United States, who may then be 
maintaining a service from the port of the United States to 
or in the general direction of the world market port to 
which the board has determined that such service should be 
established. Where steamship lines and regular service have 
been established and are being maintained by ships of the 
board at the time of the enactment of this act, such lines and 
service shall be maintained by the board until in the opinion 
of the board the maintenance thereof is unbusinesslike and 
against the public interests. Wherever Government service 
is in operation in addition to private American service, Govern- 
ment rates are to be not less than cost plus proper interest 
and depreciation charges on vessels and equipment employed. 

Section 8 provides that the board in cooperation with the 
Secretary of War shall investigate zones tributary to ports 
with a view to port development and development of transpor- 
tation facilities in connection with water commerce, taking 
into consideration revenues of transportation by rail, water, 
and highway and natural direction of flow of commerce; also 
the congestion of ports, proper equipment of terminals, and so 
forth, with a view to advising communities; also the practi- 
cability and advantages of harbor, river, and port improvements 
in connection with foreign and coastwise trade; and the board 
is also authorized to submit findings to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to railroad rates and other conditions 
detrimental to water transportation. 

Section 9 provides that the board shall require in connec- 
tion with deferred payments that vessels be kept insured, as 
prescribed by the board. 

Section 10 requires the board to create out of net revenue 
from operations and sales and maintain a separate insurance 
fund to protect the interest of the United States in vessels 
constructed or partly constructed and plants or materials ac- 
quired by or transferred to the board. 

Section 11 provides that the board, during a period of five 
years from the date of this act, may annually set aside out 
of the revenues from sales and operations a sum not exceed- 
ing $25,000,000, to be known as its construction loan fund, to 
be used in aid of the construction of vessels of the best and 
most efficient type, on such terms as the board may prescribe, 
by persons, citizens of the United States, in private shipyards 
in the United States. No loan is to be for more than two-thirds 
of the cost of the vessels constructed and the board is to re- 
quire security, including first lien on the vessel, for repayment, 
with interest, and for maintenance of the service for which the 
vessel is built. 

Section 12 provides that all vessels may be reconditioned and 
kept in suitable repair and, until sold, shall be managed and 
operated by the board or chartered or leased by it on such 
terms as are deemed wise in the promotion and maintenance 
of an efficient merchant marine, pursuant to policy and pur- 
poses declared in sections 1 and 5 of the act—sections requir- 
ing sale at earliest practicable time; that the Fleet Corpora- 
tion shall continue in existence and have authority to operate 
vessels, unless otherwise directed by law, until all vessels 
are sold in accordance with this act and notwithstanding sec- 
tion 11 of the shipping act of 1916, which terminates the corpo- 
ration five years after the close of the European war. 

Section 13 authorizes the board to sell any property other 
than vessels transferred under section 4 on such conditions 
as it may prescribe. 
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Section 14 provides that net proceeds derived prior to July 
1, 1921, from activities under this act or the shipping act, 
or the acts specified in section 2 of this act, except amounts 
needed for operating capital for purposes of section 12, or for 
insurance fund under section 10, or for construction loan fund 
under section 11, shall be covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of the Shipping Board, to be available for construction, 
purchase, and so forth, of vessels within authorized limits; 
that after July 1, 1921, such net proceeds, less such an amount 
as may be authorized by Congress to be withheld as operating 
capital and less such sums as may be needed for such insur- 
ance and construction loan funds, shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts; that the board shall as 
rapidly as it deems advisable withdraw investment of Govern- 
ment funds made during emergency under the authority con- 
ferred by the acts or parts of acts repealed by section 2 of 
this act and cover the net proceeds thereof into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous receipts, 

Section 15 provides that the board shal! not require payment 
from the War Department for the charter hire of vessels 
owned by the United States Government furnished by the board 
from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, inclusive, for the use of 
such department. 

Section 16 terminates all authority of Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to purchase, build, requisition, lease, exchange, or 
otherwise acquire houses, buildings, or land under the act 
of March 1, 1918, provided that expenditures may be made 
under said act for repair of houses and buildings already con- 
structed and the completion of such houses or buildings as 
have heretofore been contracted for or are under construction, 
if considered advisable, and the board is authorized and di- 
rected to dispose of all such properties, or the interest of the 
United States in such properties, at as early a date as prac- 
ticable consistent with good business and the best interests of 
the United States. 

Section 17 directs the board to take over on January 1, 1921, 
and maintain and develop all docks, terminal facilities, and so 
forth, acquired by the President under the act of March 28, 
1918—that is, the former property of the North German Lloyd 
and Hamburg-American lines. The President is authorized to 
transfer to the board at any time the terminal facilities, and 
so forth, acquired during the war emergency for military or 
naval uses; also to direct temporary transfer back to the War 
or Navy Departments when necessary; and no such property 
is to be sold except as provided by law hereafter. 

Section 18 reenacts section 9 of the shipping act of 1916, re- 
lating to registry, enrollment, license, and documentation of 
vessels acquired from the Shipping Board, with some slight 
amendments. It omits reference in said section 9 to war or 
national emergency conditions. 

Section 19 relates to the duties of the Shipping Board, and 
requires that it shall make all necessary rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this act; that it shall make spe- 
cial regulations to meet conditions unfavorable to trade arising 
from foreign laws, practices, and so forth; that it shall request 
modification of regulations of other governmental agencies 
affecting foreign shipping, except those of the Public Health 
Service, Consular Service, and Steamboat Inspection Service; 
that no regulation affecting foreign shipping shall be hereafter 
established by any Government agency, except those last named, 
until such regulation has been approved by the President; that 
the President shall determine the differences between the board 
and any other agency making the regulations before alluded to; 
that no regulation shall be established giving vessels owned by 
the United States any preference over documented vessels 
owned by citizens. 

Section 20 amends section 14 of the shipping act of 1916 and 
adds a new section to that act—14a—both sections relating to 
rebates, use of “ fighting ships” in beating down competition, 
retaliations, and discriminations against shippers, and provid- 
ing how they shall be dealt with, and so forth. The summary 
given to these sections in my synopsis of the shipping act of 
1916 covers the amendments made by section 20 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920, the act now under review. 

Section 21 provides that the coastwise laws shall extend to all 
island territories and possessions from February 1, 1922; that 
the board shall establish adequate steamship service at reason- 
able rates prior to the expiration of such year and maintain such 
service until it can be taken over and operated on satisfactory 
terms by private capital, the President to extend period allowed 
for establishment of adequate service if it is not established by. 
February 1, 1922, so long as may be necessary in the case of any 
Territory or possession; that the Philippine Government is 
authorized to regulate shipping between Philippine ports until 
Congress authorizes the registry of Philippine vessels as ves- 
sels of the United States, this section not to take effect as to 
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the Philippines until the President by proclamation, after full 
investigation of local needs, declares that an adequate service 
has been established and fixes a date for such taking effect. 

Section 22 repeals the act of October 6, 1917, authorizing 
Shipping Board to permit foreign-built vessels admitted to 
American registry and vessels of foreign registry to engage in 
the coastwise trade until 120 days after close of war, but pro- 
vides that foreign-built vessels admitted to American registry, 
owned by persons citizens of the United States February 1, 
1920, and foreign-built vessels now owned by the United States, 
when sold to and owned by persons citizens of ‘the United 
States, may be admitted to coastwise trade while so owned, and 
also provides that the board is authorized to permit carrying of 
passengers between Hawaii and the Pacific coast in foreign 
vessels until February 1, 1922. : 

Section 23 provides that owners of documented vessels in 
foreign trade be allowed for the next 10 taxable years, as de- 
duction from net income under war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes the net earnings of such vessels, determined as prescribed 
by the board, on condition of investing at least three times 
what would have been the tax, as certified by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the construction in American shipyards of new 
vessels under regulations prescribed by the board; that citizens 
selling during the next 10 years any documented vessel built 
prior to January 1, 1914, should be exempt from income, war- 
profits, and excess-profits taxes on proceeds of sale if en- 
tire proceeds are invested in construction in American ship- 
yards of new vessels to be documented under United States 
laws and of a type approved by the board. 

Section 24 provides that all United States mails carried on 
vessels shall be carried, if practicable, on American-built ves- 
sels documented under our laws; that contracts for carrying 
mails on such vessels shall not be assigned or sublet, nor shall 
mail covered by such contracts be carried on other vessels, no 
money to be paid on the contract in case of violation of these 
provisions; that the Shipping Board and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall determine reasonable rates of compensation in aid 
of the development of an American merchant marine and of a 
satisfactory postal service; that the Postmaster General is 
authorized to enter into contracts at such rates, within limits of 
appropriations made, notwithstanding the act of March 3, 1891, 
which directs that contracts be made with the lowest responsible 
bidder. 

Section 25 provides that all Government departments, boards, 
bureaus, and so forth, shall recognize the American Bureau of 
Shipping as their agency as long as it is maintained as a non- 
dividend-paying organization with no capital stock for pur- 
poses connected with the classification of Government-owned 
vessels; that the Secretary of Commerce and the chairman of 
the Shipping Board shall appoint one representative each on 
the executive committee of this bureau, to be accepted by it 
as active members; that such representatives shall serve with- 
out pay, except traveling expenses; that the official list of 
merchant vessels published by the Government shall hereafter 
contain a notation clearly indicating all vessels classed by the 
American Bureau of Shipping. 

Section 26 provides that cargo vessels documented under 
United States laws may carry not over 16 persons in addition to 
the crew without being classed as “vessels carrying pas- 
sengers ” under the inspection laws, but that regulations as to 
life-saying equipment must be complied with ; that persons other 
than members of the crew shall be notified as to any dangerous 
articles on board or other risk of safety; that the privileges 
of this section be extended in the foreign trade to the cargo 
vessels of any nation which allows the like privilege to cargo 
vessels of the United States in trades not restricted to vessels 
under its own flag. 

Section 27 provides that no merchandise shall be transported 
by land or water on penalty of forfeiture between ports in the 
United States or its possessions subject to the coastwise laws in 
a vessel other than one built in the United States, documented 
under the Jaws of the United States, and owned by United States 
citizens, or a vessel to which these privileges extended by section 
18 or section 22, above, this section not to apply to shipments 
between places in the United States—not including Alaska—over 
through routes recognized by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and including Canadian railroads and water connec- 
tions, nor to become effective as to the Yukon River until the 
Alaska Railroad is completed and the Shipping Board finds 
that proper transportation facilities will be furnished by our 
citizens. 

Section 28 provides that no common carrier shall charge 
for transportation, subject to the interstate commerce act, of 
persons or property under any joint rate, fare, or charge, or 
under any export, import, or other proportional rate, fare, or 
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charge based in whole or in part on the fact that the persons 
or property affected thereby are to be transported to, or have 
been transported from, any port in a possession or dependency 
of the United States, or in a foreign country, by a carrier by 
water in foreign commerce, any lower rate, fare, or charge 
than that charged, collected, or received by it for the trans- 
portation of persons or of a like kind of property for the same 
distance, in the same direction, and over the same route, in 
connection with commerce wholly within the United States, 
unless the vessel so transporting such persons or property is, 
or unless it was at the time of such transportation by water, 
documented under the laws of the United States; that when- 
ever the board is of opinion, however, that adequate shipping 
facilities to or from any port in a possession or dependency 
of the United States or a foreign country are not afforded by 
the vessels so documented it shall certify this fact to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the commission may by 
order suspend this section for such time and under such terms 
as it may prescribe; that such suspension may be terminated 
by order of the commission whenever the board is of opinion 
that adequate shipping facilities by such vessels to such ports 
are afforded and shall so certify to the commission. 

Section 29 provides that antitrust laws are not to apply to 
marine-insurance association, pools, and so forth, for marine 
8 and reinsurance business in the United States and 
abroad. : 

Section 30 contains a number of provisions relating to ship 
mortgages, embodying the recommendations of a special com- 
mittee of the board which had investigated this subject under 
direction of section 12 of the shipping act of 1916. Section 30 
of the act of 1920, the act under review, is commonly known 
and cited as the “ship mortgage act.“ Its object, as heretofore 
indicated, is to improve the character and negotiability of mort- 
gages on ships. = 

Section 31 amends section 4530, Revised Statutes of the 
United States, so as to provide that every seaman on a United 
States vessel shall be entitled to receive on demand from the 
master half of the balance of his wages earned and remaining 
unpaid at the time when such demand is made at every port 
where such vessel, after the voyage has commenced, shall load 
or deliver cargo before the voyage is ended, and all stipulations 
in the contract to the contrary shall be void, provided such de- 
mand shal! not be made before expiration of, nor oftener than 
once in, five days nor more than once in the same harbor on 
the same entry; that any failure on the master’s part to com- 
ply with this demand shall release the seaman from his con- 
tract and entitle him to all wages earned; that when the voyage 
is ended every such seaman shall be entitled to remainder of 
wages due him, as provided in section 4529 of Revised Statutes, 
provided that notwithstanding any release signed by any sea- 
man under section 4552, Revised Statutes, any court having 
jurisdiction may, on good cause shown, set aside such release 
and take such action as justice shall require; and provided 
further, that this section shall apply to seamen on foreign 
vessels while in harbors of United States, and the courts of 
the United States shall be open to such. seamen for its en- 
forcement. 

Section 32 amends paragraph (a) of section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act to remove certain burdens on the American 
merchant marine and encourage the American foreign-carrying 
trade, and for other purposes,” approved June 26, 1884, so as 
to provide that it shall be unlawful in any case to pay any 
seaman’s wages in advance of the time when he has actually 
earned them, or to pay such advance wages, or to make any 
order or note or other evidence of indebtedness therefor to 
any other person, or to pay any person for the shipment of 
seamen when payment is deducted or to be deducted from a 
seuman's wages; that any person violating this section shall 
be fined not less than $25 nor more than $100, and may also 
be imprisoned for not exceeding six months; that payment 
of such advance wages or allotment, whether made within 
or without the United States or territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof, shall in no case, except as herein provided, 
absolve vessel or master or owner from full payment of wages 
after same shall have been actually earned, and shall be no 
defense to a libel suit or action for the recovery of such wages; 
that any person demanding or receiving, directly or indirectly, 
from any seaman or other person seeking employment as sea- 
man, or from any person on his behalf, any remuneration what- 
ever for providing him with employment shall be subject to 
imprisonment for not more than six months or fined not more 
than $500. 

Section 33 amends section 20 of an act of March 4, 1915, so 
as to proyide that any seaman suffering personal injury in 
course of employment may at his election maintain an action 
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for damages at law with the right of trial by jury, and that 
in such action all statutes of the United States modifying or 
extending the common-law right or remedy in cases of per- 
sonal injury to railway employees shall apply; that in case of 
death resulting from such personal injury the personal repre- 
sentatives of such seaman may maintain similar action and the 
United States Statutes referred to shall also apply; that juris- 
diction in such cases shall be under the court of the district 
in which the defendant employer resides or in which his prin- 
cipal office is located. 

Section 34 provides that in the judgment of Congress articles 
or provisions in treaties or conventions to which the United 
States is a party which restrict the right of the United States 
to impose discriminating customs duties on imports entering 
the United States in foreign vessels and in vessels of the United 
States, and which also restrict the right of the United States 
to impose discriminatory tonnage dues on foreign vessels and 
on vessels of the United States entering the United States 
should be terminated and that the President is hereby author- 
ized and directed, within 90 days after this act becomes law, to 
give notice to the several governments, respectively, parties to 
such conventions or treaties that so much thereof as imposes 
any such restriction on the United States will terminate on the 
expiration of such periods as may be required for the giving 
of such notice by the provisions of such treaties or conventions. 

Section 35 provides that the power and authority vested by 
this act in the Shipping Board, except as herein otherwise spe- 
cifically provided, may be exercised directly by the board or by 
it through the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

Section 36 provides that unconstitutionality of any provision 
of this act shall not affect the remainder of the act. 

Section 37 provides that when used in this act, unless the 
context otherwise requires, the terms “person,” vessel,“ 
“documented under the laws of the United States,” and “ citi- 
zen of the United States“ shall have the meaning assigned them 
by sections 1 and 2 of the shipping act of 1916, as amended by 
this act; that the term “board” means the United States 
Shipping Board, and the term “alien” any person not a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Section 38 amends section 2 of the shipping act of 1916 so 
as to require ownership by United States citizens of 75 per 
cent of a corporation, and so forth, to enable it to operate 
vessels in coastwise trade and so as to apply same definitions 
to this 75 per cent interest as is applied in that section to 
the term “controlling interest” in connection with American 
citizenship. 

Section 39 provides that this act may be cited as the mer- 
chant marine act, 1920.“ 

Having made this review of the act of 1920, let us briefly 
compare it with the act of 1916. 

The act of 1916 contemplated Government construction of 
. ships by the beard in the form of a corporation whenever the 
Shipping Board might deem such action essential to a properly 
developed and balanced merchant marine, such construction to 
be had preferably in private shipyards. j 

The act of 1920 contemplated no new Government construc- 
tion, except such as might have been begun under the war 
shipping acts and might be deemed worthy of continuance, but 
estublished a loan fund of $25,000,000 to aid private construc- 
-tion in private shipyards and provided certain tax remissions 
to encourage the use of earnings in further ship construction 
by private interests. It is also provided that all existing con- 
tracts or agreements should be carried out. 

The act of 1916 provided that effort should be made to se- 
cure Immediate private operation of all ships constructed by 
the board in its corporate form, and in the event of failure that 
the board should in said corporate form, a form that came to be 
known as the Emergency Fleet Corporation, operate such ships 
for five years after the close of the war, at which time the said 
corporation should be dissolved and private operation become im- 
perative. The construction function was to continue indefi- 
nitely, not to supplant private construction but to supplement, 
round out, and complete the merchant marine from the stand- 
point of the national interest. The existence of such a func- 
tion in the Government serves as a check against undue or 
extortionate costs in private yards and insures a properly bal- 
anced merchant fleet. The national interest—that is, the in- 
terest of the people as a whole—in a merchant marine is too 
fundamental and far-reaching to justify its entire delegation 
to private concerns. There are frequently instances where 
private interests would not develop a merchant marine as 
comprehensively as would be the case if the Government 
retained this supplementary construction function. For in- 
stance, a ship line in a new region might be ultimately desir- 
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able, but on account of initial risks and the uncertainty at- 
taching to a venture in an untried situation private capital 
might never undertake the task, especially when enterprises 
in existing routes were constantly bidding for new funds and 
offering well-known security. 

Here the Government could well exercise its construction 
function, see to it that the new and unfamiliar route was 
thoroughly tried out, and after firmly establishing it turn it 
over to private interests whose good faith and capacity were 
ascertained. The higher interests of the Nation as a whole 
would be subseryed, its commerce permanently improved, al- 
though an actual profit in dollars and cents, the only profit 
ee enterprise knows, might not appear in the Government 

er, - 

The act of 1920 contemplated operation by the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, directly or by contract, 
until all the ships owned by the Government should be sold, 
and provided that the board should conduct all its activities 
with a view to the sale of all those ships to private interests 
on such terms as a fair return and good business judgment 
would dictate, To this end the act of 1920 repealed that portion 
of the act of 1916 terminating the Fleet Corporation five years 
after the war and provided that it should continue to function 
until all the ships were sold. In the meantime it empowered 
the board to establish new routes and, if private parties could 
not be found in the first instance to accept charters for vessels 
therein, to operate such vessels until the routes should be so 
definitely established as to make private sale practicable or 
until they had been shown to be incapable of economical de- 
velopment. 

The act of 1920 strengthened the regulatory provisions of the 
act of 1916 relating to all our shipping, and enlarged and added 
other valuable functions, and added other provisions of distinct 
merit, all of which have been enumerated. 

The principal change of policy embodied in the act of 1920 
was to terminate construction power conferred on the Govern- 
ment by the act of 1916, a power essential, in my judgment, to 
the preservation of the national interest in a merchant marine; 
a power needed not to displace but to supplement, round out, 
and guard against the excesses of private enterprise. 

We are now in position to examine the operations of the 
Shipping Board under the act of June 5, 1920, known com- 
monly as the merchant marine act of 1920. I have already out- 
lined the history of the board to June 30, 1920. I now invite 
attention to its transactions during the year ending June 30, 
1921. As heretofore indicated the act of 1920 created a new 
board to consist of seven members, but provided that the exist- 
ing board should continue in office until all the new comunis- 
sioners should be appointed and qualify. Congress adjourned 
the day after it passed the act of 1920, and on the day the 
President approved it, June 5, and failed to make appropriation 
for the salaries of the new board. Under such conditions it 
became difficult to find men who would accept recess appoint- 
ments to the board. As we have already seen, the board at 
the time the act of 1920 became law consisted of Admiral Ben- 
son, chairman, and John A. Donald. On November 10, 1920, 
recess appointments were accepted by the following: W. S. Ben- 
son, chairman, Frederick I, Thompson, John A. Donald, J. N. 
Teal, Chester A. Rowell, Guy D. Goff, and Charles Sutter. These 
gentlemen qualified in so far as they could personally do so on 
December 1, 1920, but they were not confirmed by the Senate, and 
on March 4,1921, theirtermslapsed. President Harding on March 
11, 1921, designated Admiral Benson by letter to act as chair- 
man until a new board could be appointed. On June 9, 1921, 
the new board authorized by the act of June 5, 1920, was ap- 
pointed as follows: Albert D, Lasker, chairman, from the 
interior, term six years, gualified June 13, 1921; T. V. O'Connor, 
vice chairman, from the Great Lakes, term five years, qualified 
June 15, 1921; George E. Chamberlain, Pacific coast, term four 
years, qualified June 18, 1921; Edward ©. Plummer, Atlantic 
coast, term three years, qualified June 14, 1921; Frederick I, 
Thompson, Gulf coast, term two years, qualified June 18, 1921; 
Meyer Lissner, Pacific coast, term one year, qualified June 11, 
1921; W. S. Benson, Atlantic coast, term one year, qualified 
June 13, 1921. A year later Lissner and Benson receiyed six- 
year appointments, 

These gentlemen were all confirmed by the Senate, At the 
foot of the list of the members of the new board was placed, 
it will be noted, Admiral Benson, the man who almost alone had 
administered the tremendous undertakings of the board for 
many critical months with conspicuous capacity and fidelity. 
What a tribute to him and to Mr. Donald it is that the work of 
so extensive an institution was handled so ably under their su- 
pervision against a storm of misrepresentation and attack such 
as has been rarely seen in American history. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. 
Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 


Mr. President 


Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator to say that 
was true, notwithstanding the fact that the law under which 
they were acting required certain important things to be done 
only by a vote of the majority of the members of the board, 
So that, not having a majority of seven on the board, they 
were unable to get a majority vote on many propositions which 
might have been worked out if they had had a full board. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am glad the Senator has called attention 
to this. 

During the year now under review a new managing agency 
agreement, known as MO-4, was devised by a standing com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the board and repre- 
sentatives of the managers. This agreement took retroactive 
effect as of March 1, 1920, and displaced the previous agreement 
which has been heretofore described and which was known as 
MOS. Under the new agreement the manager was to re- 
ceiye a commission on gross revenues instead of a part of the 
profits, and a commission on salvage earned. Greater respon- 
sibility was placed on the managing agent for default of 
his domestic and foreign subagents, and the standing commit- 
tee was to make suggestions as to interpretation of the agree- 
ment, the board reserving the right to make final interpre- 
tations and to fix salvage awards. 

The War Department was relieved by section 15 of the mer- 
chant marine act of 1920 from payment of charter hire for Ship- 
ping Board vessels from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, the 
amount involved being $49,061,888.88. On February 1, 1921, 
a settlement was made as to all other accounts between the 
War Department and the Shipping Board and thereafter their 
relations were on a commercial basis. By other acts the Navy 
was relieved of charter hire due the board in the sum of 
$7,264,472.87. 

During the year ending June 30, 1921, the board’s committee 
on navigation laws continued the redrafting and codification 
of the navigation laws, laws enacted from time to time during 
the preceding 140 years, having in view not only codification of 
but recommendations of changes in existing laws. 

On December 10, 1920, the board suggested the creation of 
a joint committee representing the board and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the connuittee to consider various pro- 
visions of the railroad transportation act of 1920, to study rail 
and water rates, regulations, and practices with a view to se- 
curing cooperation of rail carriers, water carriers, shippers, and 
ports, and to make suitable recommendations. Such a commit- 
tee was appointed and was continuing to function at the end 
-of the fiscal year we are now studying. 

On April 15, 1921, the board created a division of field in- 
formation to study such duties of the board under the ship- 
ping act of 1916 and the merchant marine act of 1920 as re- 
lated directly to the promotion of a privately owned and oper- 
ated merchant marine, these duties comprising the investiga- 
tion of foreign discrimination and unfair competition against 
United States ships, of the commercial and economic aspects 
of port developments, of new trade routes and berth liner 
services, of an ample marine insurance system, of the status of 
ships of American registry, and distribution of information to 
shipping interests generally. 

During the year under review the board allocated to the 
Pacific coast—Hawaii-Oriental-Manila route—the newly con- 
structed 535-foot combination passenger and cargo vessels, de- 
clining further permission after June 30, 1921, to Japanese and 
Chinese companies to carry passengers between San Francisco 
and Hawaii under section 22 of the act of 1920. 

Applications were received from about 27 shipowning com- 
panies for remission of certain taxes under section 23 of the 
act of 1920 on condition that net earnings in foreign trade be 
invested in new tonnage or put in trust for that purpose, the 
27 companies agreeing to build about 737,000 tons of new 
ships. Nearly a third of this new tonnage was to be con- 
structed by two Standard Oil concerns—the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey and the Standard Oil Co. of California, and the 
remainder mainly by the larger shipping and industrial con- 
cerns. This shows how quickly the monopolistic interests 
take advantage of all special privileges offered from the United 
States Treasury. The result seems always to enhance their 
power and tighten their control of the situation. 

Section 28 of the merchant marine act of 1920 was suspended 
throughout the year ending June 80, 1921, because adequate 
shipping facilities under the American flag did not exist for 
the transportation of the commerce of the United States to 
and from foreign ports and ports in the possessions or de- 
pendencies of the United States. It will be recalled that this 
section forbade lower rail rates to a port in conjunction with 
continued shipment on an ocean route than rates on rail ship- 


ments ending at the port, unless the vessel on which the ship- 
ment continued was documented under the American flag, and 
unless there were sufficient vessels under such documentation 
serving that port to handle its commerce with foreign ports. 
The complications engendered by this section may be easily 
seen when it is remembered that even the advocates of the 
subsidy do not hope to carry all our commerce or much more 
than half our commerce in American bottoms. Necessarily it 
will always be difficult for particular ports to secure complete 
service by American ships, and those having it at any particu- 
lar time would have a vast advantage in the matter of joint 
rail rates over others. 

The President not having terminated the emergency by 
proclamation when the fiscal year ended, American-owned docu- 
mented vessels could not yet be transferred to foreign regis- 
try without the board’s permission, section 37 of the act of 
1916 being in operation until the issuance of the proclamation, 
After its issuance the board would have had jurisdiction only 
over transfer to foreign registry of vessels documented under 
our laws. During the year ended June 30, 1921, the board au- 
thorized the transfer of 401 vessels, of 202,283 gross tons, to 
foreign registry, but according to its practice it permitted the 
transfer of no vessel if such transfer would be detrimental 
to the interests of our merchant marine. 

Seven companies to whom the board had sold vessels encoun- 
tered receivership proceedings during the year under survey. 
A world-wide commercial depression had developed during the 
second half of the calendar year 1920. In fact, symptoms of 
its approach had been sensed in declining ocean freight rates 
during the first half of that year. These companies were un- 
able to pay creditors, to make deferred purchase payments on 
ships. The board tried to help them by asking the courts to 
appoint receivers in equity instead of receivers in bankruptcy, 
by furnishing its oWn officials as such receivers, hoping to tide 
the companies over the period of general trade recession. The 
looked-for recovery did not materialize, the board’s efforts were 
not successful, and the courts were requested to discharge the 
receivers. ‘ 

The board did everything within its power during the com- 
mercially disastrous period that had set in to help all Ameri- 
can shipping. Through the rate conferences in every trade in 
which its vessels plied it aided to prevent a decline of freight 
rates below cost of operation. In aligning and realigning carga 
services and in restraining competition among the managing 
agents of its vessels it helped to sustain and stabilize rates for 
all shipping. It urged American companies, as a condition 
precedent of success, to establish American concerns in foreign 
countries to handle American vessels and solicit return cargoes. 

A Shipping Board office was located in St. Lonis to acquaint 
shippers with facilities offered by American vessels, whether 
board owned or privately owned, and to induce them to employ 
such facilities. The trade with Latin America declined in the 
general slump, but the board, with a view to preparation for 
the return of better times, made a careful study of services to 
Latin America so as to be able to persuade shippers to use all 
vessels flying our flag. A coastwise service was established 
between Paranagua, Brazil, and points on the River Plate, not 
only to meet the needs of local shippers but to serve as feeders 
for our ocean lines. On account of the business crisis, the 
board averaged but one sailing a month to the west coast of 
Africa during the year and but once every seven weeks to the 
south and east coasts, 

During the year the board, seeing the need of more passenger 
services, established several additional ones. The ships placed 
in these lines were freshly constructed and splendidly equip- 
ped, were of two types, known, respectively, as the “502” type 
and the “535” type, the figures referring to the lengths of 
the vessels. Six vessels of the 502 type, each carrying 84 
first-class passengers and having 465,940 cubic feet cargo space, 
with speed of 14 knots, were placed in the trade between 
New York and Queenstown, Boulogne, and London, and between 
San Francisco and Honolulu, Manila, Saigon, Singapore, Co- 
lombo. and Calcutta. Six vessels of the 535 type, each carry- 
ing 260 first-class passengers, 300 steerage passengers, and hav- 
ing 466,133 cubic feet cargo space, with a speed of 174 knots, 
were placed in trade between Baltimore, San Francisco, and 
Honolulu; between San Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Manila, and Hongkong; and between Seattle, Kobe, 
Yokohama, Shanghai, and Manila. 

The board established services, through the charter of ex- 
German passenger liners, between New York, Genoa, and Naples; 
New York, Bremen, and Danzig; between New York, Plymouth, 
Cherbourg, and Bremen; between New York, Cuba, and Spain. 

Besides, the board itself operated three ex-German passenger 
vessels in the trade between New York and the east coast of 
South America. 
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These passenger services enabled the board to carry a substan- 
tial portion of the United States mails, as contemplated by sec- 
tion 24 of the act of 1920, and to secure considerable revenue 
from that source. 

During the year the board continued to create new trade 
routes, so that by June 30, 1921, it had established 410 general 
eargo berths—393 between the United States and foreign ports 
and 17 between foreign ports to serve as feeders. : 

During the year the board, through its port facilities commis- 

on, and the War Departinent, through the Board of Engineers 

or Rivers and Harbors, continued to cooperate under section 8 

of the act of 1920 in making studies for the promotion, encour- 
agement, and development of ports and transportation facilities 
in connection with water commerce. 

During the year the board continued its policy of securing 
fuel-oil bunker stations at strategic locations on all trade routes, 
as a vital clement in a successful merchant marine policy. Some 
of these it had to establish and operate through its own agencies, 
not being able to secure them through private companies. The 
tank steamers of the Shipping Board supplied these stations, 
otherwise the oll-burning fleet would have been at the mercy of 
foreign companies, This system resulted in oil at a lower cost 
than was possible in the open market. The object of the board 
was ultimately to supply all American vessels with fuel oil at 
the lowest possible price. 

Inasmuch as only a small portion of the Shipping Board fleet 
was coal burning, the coal bunkering question was not so serious 
as that of oil. It was found advisable during the year, however, 
to establish bunker coal stations at certain ports. 

Throughout the year the foreign organization of the board 
continued to function most effectively, facilitating the dispatch 
of vessels; securing modification or cancellation of irksome port 
regulations and restrictions; cooperating with operators’ agents 
in handling marine disasters, surveys, and legal difficulties; 
determining the necessity for and supervising repairs; supervis- 
ing purchase of supplies; supervising stevedoring; reporting on 
efficiency, attitude, and business affiliations of ship agents rep- 
resenting board operators; checking up vessel personnel; assist- 
ing representatives of operating companies in securing homeward 
and way cargoes; controlling homeward and way cargoes to 
prevent destructive competition between board operators; and 
reporting on all matters affecting the American merchant marine. 

The marine-insurance arrangements resulting from the 
board’s investigations were in effect throughout the year. In- 
asmuch as the subject of insurance was under State control, 
a model marine-insurance bill for the District of Columbia, 
developed by the joint action of the Shipping Board and the 
House Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in- 
tended to serve as a suggestion to the States, wes pending in 
Congress when the fiscal year closed. 

In making sales of vessels under the act of 1920 the board, 
during the year ending June 30, 1921, placed a price on steel 
vessels ranging from $160 to $185 per dead-weight ton, less 
depreciation—10 per cent to be paid in cash, 5 per cent every 
six months thereafter for two years, balance to be paid in in- 
stallments of 3} per cent every six months for 10 years, On 
account of disastrous business conditions the demand for steel 
cargo vessels declined precipitately during the year. Thirty- 
seven tugs were sold for $2,170,500; 41 uncompleted wooden 
hulls for $2,068,542.67, an average price of $50,330.80. During 
the year ending June 30, 1921, purchasers of 121 steel vessels 
became unable, on account of critical business conditions, to 
make deferred payments, returned them to the board and the 
sales were canceled. These ships had a total dead-weight ton- 
nage of 686,619 and a total net selling price of $87,885,273.25. 
There had been paid in cash on them $7,469,412.15, which 
was returned, Vessels still in the hands of purchasers on 
June 30, 1921, numbered 880, with a total dead-weight tonnage 
of 1,851,902, the net selling price being $293,907,429.54, cash 
payments, $159,482,747.08, balance represented by notes and 
accounts receivable, less certain allowances amounting to 
$13,116,555.28. It was due to no fault of the board or of the 
vessels that so many were being laid up and so many were 
being returned in a period of exceptional business depression, 

The navigation and engineering schools of the board’s re- 
eruiting service graduated 1.300 men during the fiscal year, 
and of these 1,190, or 91 per cent, got licenses, making the 
total number of graduates from the beginning 14,712, of whom 
10,832. got licenses—about 74 per cent. The sea training bu- 
reau was discontinued on December 31, 1920, the supply of 
men beginning to equal demands as the slump in business 
conditions began to put ships out of commission. Schools 
training engineers on turbines furnished 289 students during 
the year, bringing the total since they began to 661. Twenty- 
six engineers of unusual ability and experience were trained 
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on electrice drive, and a few on internal combustion engines, 
Diesel type, but these specialized classes were stepped during 
the year on account of limited demand. 

The sea-service bureau of the recruiting service placed on 
United States ships, public and private, during the year, 
110,538 officers and men, of whom 68.8 per cent were Americans, 

The division of regulations found the volume of its duties 
increasing during the year, the number of carriers’ contracts 
examined and filed being about 800—the minutes of 2,280 
steamship conference meetings and 2,637 conference tariffs be- 
ing received, 7 formal docket hearings being held, 65 informal 
docket complaints being settled, 1,685 tariffs being filed, a 
number of special investigations and reports being made. 

The board continued during the year the practice it had 
adopted from the beginning of circularizing all steamship and 
terminal companies in the United States to ascertain how many 
were subject to its jurisdiction in the matter of regulation. 
It developed that on June 30, 1921, the number of water car- 
riers whose services had been discontinued was 200; of intra- 
state water carriers operating on rivers, lakes, and oceans, 138; 
of water carriers operating in interstate commerce on inland 
waters of the United States—river, lake, or canal (excluding 
the Great Lakes), 83; of operators of towage, Ilghterage, or 
ferriage service, 107; of water carriers engaged in interstate 
tramp service, 196; of water carriers engaged in foreign tramp 
service, 182; of water carriers subject to Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 28; of water carriers operating on regular 
routes in interstate commerce on the high seas or Great Lakes 
subject to the board's jurisdiction, 119; of water carriers op- 
erating on regular routes in foreign commerce of the United 
States subject to the board's jurisdiction, 241; of water car- 
riers in exclusively proprietary service, 106; of forwarders and 
other persons subject to the board's jurisdiction, 32. Out of 
1,200 steamship companies in business of their own ownership 
and management, 370 were subject to the board's regulatory 
jurisdiction, a gain of 76 during the year, not counting the for- 
warders and other persons subject to the board. 

During the year the board's industrial relations division con- 
tinued to supervise labor questions arising from operation of 
vessels and marine equipment, including work of loading and 
unloading, and endeavored to secure peaceable settlement of 
disputes, negotiation of working agreements, and promotion of 
harmony between employer and employee in marine industry. 
Things went generally well until late in the spring of 1921, the 
grievance committees doing as a rule effective work. At a gen- 
eral marine conference on April 27, 1921, the unions declined, 
so the board reports, to accept a wage reduction of 15 per cent, 
and a general marine strike was called on American ships, which 
lasted until June 14, At that time wage scales involving a 
15 per cent reduction and certain changes in working conditions 
were promulgated by the board and accepted by the unions 
until January 1, 1922. In the case of longshore labor, old wages 
and working conditions were maintained in general throughout 
the year. A 10 per cent reduction on the average was made in 
shipyards and ship-repair yards, followed by a number of 
strikes, the most serious of which were in New Orleans and 
Philadelphia. Gradually the new conditions were accepted by 
the workers. 

The board, being the largest owner and operator, realized 
that its labor policies affected and in a measure set the standard 
for all marine workers. It tried to deal with longshore and 
aboard-ship labor as a national whole, changes in one locality 
always reacting to a certain extent on others. 

During the year the board appropriated $50,000 for advertis- 
ing its shipping services, utilizing a group of advertising agencies, 
the actual cost, however, being $8,000, and being confined largely 
to a survey. Then followed a campaign through the advertis- 
ing agencies in daily newspapers, costing $75,000, setting forth 
the board's freight and passenger services. A like effort in 
national magazines cost $20,000. The board through its own 
advertising department placed advertisements in newspapers, 
trade papers, and marine publications costing $66,000. Through 
its own advertising department it used the press in giving 
notice of disposal of surplus ships, shipyards, material, housing 
projects, of proposed purchases of bunker coal, fuel, lubricating 
oils, supplies, and so forth, at a total cost of $100,000. Through 
its advertising department the board supervised freight and 
passenger advertising of individual operators of board vessels, 
costing about $630,000, the cost being borne by them. Through 
this department the board devised motion-picture advertise- 
ments costing about $31,000. 

On June 30, 1921, vessels owned by the Shipping Board num- 
bered 1,792, of 11,323,668 dead-weight tons, an increase over 
June 30, 1920, of 218 vessels of nearly 2,000,000 tons. It will 
be remembered that the board was authorized by the act of 
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1920 to carry out all existing construction contracts and such 
construction plans already adopted as. seemed advisable to the 
board to complete. 

Of these 1,792 vessels owned by the board, 1,293 were steel 
cargo vessels, with a total tonnage of 8,800,000. Only 288 were 
wood and composite, with a total tonnage of 1,066,649. 

Of these 1,293 steel cargo vessels, 60 were of 10,000 dead- 
weight tons each or over, 1 of these having a speed of 13.5 knots, 
1 of 12.5, 2 of 12, 2 of 11.5, 15 of 11, 25 of 10.5, 6 of 10, 3 of 9.5, 
8 of 9, 1 of 8, 1 of 7. Two hundred and seventy-seven were of 
9,000 to 9,999 dead-weight tons each, 120 of these haying a 
speed of 11.5 knots, 119 of 11, 21 of 10.5, 8 of 10, 3 of 9.5, 1 of 
9, 4 of 8.5, 1 of 8. Three hundred and nine were of 8,000 to 
8,999 dead-weight tons each, 8 of these having a speed of 12 
knots, 20 of 11.5, 58 of 11, 150 of 10.5, 31 of 10, 9 of 9.5, 15 of 
9, 8 of 8.5, 9 of 8, 4 of 7.5, 1 of 6.5, 1 of 6. One hundred and 
sixty-four were of 7,000 to 7,999 dead-weight tons each, 1 of 
these having a speed of 12 knots, 94 a speed of 11.5, 6 of 11, 
48 of 10.5, 11 of 10, 1 of 9.5, 5 of 9, 2 of 8.5, 1 of 7. Twenty- 
four were of 6,000 to 6,999 dead-weight tons each, 1 of these 
having a speed of 12 knots, 8 of 10.5, 6 of 10, 4 of 9.5, 2 of 9, 
1 of 8.5, 1 of 8, 1 of 6.5. One hundred and fifty were of 5,000 
to 5.999 dead-weight tons each, 15 of these having a speed of 
11 knots, 124 of 10.5, 5 of 10, 1 of 9.5, 2 of 9, 2 of 8.5, 1 of 7.5. 
Two hundred and twenty-seven were of 4,000 to 4,999 dead- 
weight tons each, 2 of these having a speed of 11.5 knots, 3 of 
11, 2 of 10.5, 8 of 10, 178 of 9.5, 9 of 9, 11 of 8.5, 10 of 8, 8 of 
7.5, 2 of 7, 2 of 6.5, 2 of 6. One hundred and fifty-five were 
of 8,000 to 3,999 dead-weight tons each, 3 of these haying a 
speed of 12 knots, 8 of 10.5, 25 of 10, 70 of 9.5, 6 of 9, 17 of 8.5, 
16 of 8, 10 of 7.5, 2 of 7, 2 of 6.5, 1 of 6. Twenty-seven were 
ef 2.000 to 2,999 dead-weight tons each, 8 of these having a 
speed of 10 knots, 18 of 9.5, 2 of 9, 1 of 8.5, 2 of 8, 1 of 7.5. 

To these steel cargo vessels add 16 steel refrigerator steam- 
ers of 118,106 dead-weight tons, 89 steel tank steamers of 
828.881 dead-weight tons, 89 steel passenger steamers of 417,921 
dead-weight tons, 3 steel colliers of 14.832 dead-weight tons, 
2 steel cargo sailing vessels of 5,847 dead-weight tons—that is, 
149 additional steel vessels with a dead-weight tonnage of 
1,885,687+-and we have 1,442 steel vessels owned by the Ship- 
ping Board on June 30, 1921, out of a total of 1,740, not counting 
52 tugs, with a dead-weight tonnage of 10,185,687 out of a total 
of 11,328,668, excluding the tugs. (See fifth annual report Ship- 
ping Board.) We may accurately say, therefore, that on June 
30, 1921, we had what was essentially and almost wholly a mag- 
nificent, modern, steel merchant fleet. Now, keep in mind 
the fact that only 12 of the 1,293 steel cargo vessels of this fleet 
had more than the speed required to secure the lowest subsidy 
in the pending bill, to wit, one-half of 1 cent per gross ton for 
each 100 nautical miles traveled, 11 of these 12 having speed 
enough to reach the second lowest subsidy rate, to wit, one- 
tenth of 1 cent in addition te the lowest, one having speed 
enough to reach third from lowest place; that is, two- 
tenths of 1 cent. There are 10 higher subsidy rates, growing 
toward the top, and to none of these would this stupendous 
steel fleet be eligible, Evidently the plot thickens. 

During the fiscal year the board's vessels made a total of 
5,130 sailings from European ports alone, the number begin- 
ning to shorten toward the close of the year. 

Our total merchant marine on June 30, 1921, including Ship- 
ping Board boats and all others, numbered 3,723 seagoing ves- 
sels, with a gross tonnage of 13,234,401, an increase of 319 
vessels of 1,955,660 gross tonnage. 

The decline of freight rates continued on such a scale dur- 
ing the year that business became very difficult to secure all 
ever the world, and many ships had to be laid up by other 
countries as well as ours. 

The board announced in its fifth annual report, the re- 
port covering the year ending June 30, 1921, that the 
wood-ship construction program was completed on January 18, 
1921, with the delivery of the harbor tug Rochelle to the Fleet 
Corporation. In that report the board explained why the 
wood ships were originally planned, stating that at the outset 
existing steel yards were all occupied with foreign contracts 
and that the construction of wood ships offered the next best 
way to meet the emergency demand for ships; that for this 
reason most of the corporation’s earlier activities had been 
devoted to this class of construction; that the wood ships took 
a longer time to build than had been expected because of the 
scarcity of workmen skilled in and material adapted to the 
building of wood hulls; that at the armistice a large number 
of wood ships were in various degrees of completion, with 
many contracts not yet begun; that in every case all possible 
effort was made either to suspend construction er to finish the 
vessels as hulls or barges only, with the idea of disposing of them 


to as good advantage as practicable; that the original plan 

called for 1,017 wood vessels of different types; that 428 were 

finally canceled, leaving 589 to be wholly or partially com- 

pleted as seemed best from the standpoint of successful dis- 

position. As we have seen, the wood ships completed did good 

ar emergency work and good service in certain types of ocean 
ade. 


The program for the construction of concrete ships was 
ended on April 12, 1921, with the delivery of the steamship 
Mofitt. As concrete ships were still in the experimental stage, 
the decision to construct them was due solely to pressure of 
the war emergency. Originally they were to be cargo ships 
only, but later most of them were changed to tank steamers 
and the size increased from 3.500 to 7,500 tons. This program 
first called for 43 vessels of 302,000 dead-weight tons, but 31 
of 228,500 tons were canceled, leaving on the active program 
12 of 73,500 dead-weight tons. 

The original program for composite ships—that is, ships 
whose wood hulls were strengthened with a certain amount of 
structural steel—called for 50, but, on account of high costs 
and long period required in building, 82 of 112,000 dead-weight 
tons were canceled, leaving on the active program 18 of 63,000 
dead-weight tons, all of which were completed. 

Construction of shipyard plants having ceased, the efforts of 
the yards und docks section of the board's construction depart- 
ment were devoted mainly during the year to construction of 
dry docks, marine railways, and repair plants, inspection of 
others in which the board was financially interested, and so 
forth. Nine of the seventeen dry docks contracted for were 
in operation during the year, seven were in process of con- 
struction, while one had been suspended, Six were under direct 
construction by the board. Of the 13 marine railways con- 
tracted for, 11 had been completed, while 2 had been suspended, 

During the year a 15 per cent reduction in rates charged the 
board for ship repairs was secured, and on June 1, 1921, dry- 
docking charges in New York Harbor were reduced 66 per 
cent. 

By November, 1920, the slump in shipping business became 
so serious that large numbers of vessels had to be laid up, a 
condition not peculiar to the United States. At the lowest ebb 
in the shipping situation during the fiscal year about 750 steel 
vessels were laid up of about 5,000,000 dead-weight tons. They 
were gathered in several lay-up areas, where the chief problem 
was that of care at the least expense to prevent deterioration. 
To this end the vessels were divided into three distinct groups, 
depending on condition at time of lay up and time required to 
put vessels In seaworthy condition, as follows: Class A includ- 
ing those requiring only minor voyage repairs suficient to fit 
the vessel for service in three days or less, such ships being com- 
monly called “spot ships”; class B including those requiring 
medium voyage repairs, such as would fit the vessel for service 
in 10 days or less; class C including those requiring a general 
or thorough overhauling, extensive repairs, reconditioning, new 
machinery installation, replacements, and so forth, covering 30 
days or more, 

When the vessels were turned back by, managing agents 
general-condition surveys were made to determine in what re- 
pair class a vessel belonged, these surveys being known as 
“turn-back” and “lay-up” surveys. 

The repair department of the board kept records of perform- 
ance and condition data as to each vessel, both in service and 
lay up. Thus when a vessel was to be recalled to service the 
most, efficient and suitable could be readily secured. 

The repair department had a turbine section supervising re- 
pairs to turbines and improving this type of motive power, 
About 600 turbine vessels were in service on June 80, 1921, 
With turbine installations it was planned to secure for certain 
vessels which had been retired for lack of good equipment a 
first-class state of efficiency. 

Two vessels equipped with the electric drive made successful 
maiden voyages during the year, and four others were being 
similarly equipped. The advantage of this type of motive power 
lay in maneuvering capacity, the saving in fuel, however, not 
proving as great as had been hoped for on one of these maiden , 
trips. 

The Diesel engine was being tried out in the ship William 
Penn as the year closed. 

During the year more of the ex-German ships were placed 
in the passenger trade. 

The Leviathan, the largest vessel afloat at that time except 
the Majestic, which was owned by the British White Star Line 
and was nearing completion in Germany, was out of action 
during the entire year ending June 30, 1921. Arrangement was 
made with the International Mercantile Marine Co. to care for 
the Leviathan while inactive and to act as the board’s repre- 
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sentative in reconditioning her, if that should be determined 
upon. When this ship was seized from Germany her plans 
were unavailable and the builders, Blohm & Voss, on being 
reguested to name terms for them asked $1,000,000, a price con- 
sidered prohibitive. The board then authorized the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Co. to 7 the plans. With noth- 
ing but the vessel itself to work from a set was prepared at 
much less cost than the price asked for the original papers. 
During her inactive status the vessel was kept in first-class 
n was painted and kept clean through and through. 

he machinery was also kept in first-class shape and the vessel 
was always ready to take the sea on short notice. 

And so it was, as we have seen, with the other ships tempo- 
rarily laid up on account of adverse commercial conditions, 
They were mainly first-class ocean carriers which had been 
laid up as a result of one of the severest, most prolonged, and 
most universal business depressions ever known, a depression 
reaching around the globe and holding all countries in its sin- 
ister grasp—carriers kept in excellent condition and ready to 
return to active sea work with the revival of commerce, a re- 
vival that has not yet developed. 

Notwithstanding the number of vessels laid up the Shipping 
Board had 611 ships in our foreign trade on June 30, 1921, 
and during the year ending on that date American vessels 
carried nearly 40 per cent of our foreign trade tonnage in 
value and 52 per cent of its tonnage in quantity. In relative 
efficiency our ships exceeded their foreign competitors, the 
American percentage of load vo dead-weight tonnage being 40.7 
per cent, foreign 39. That is to say, American vessels carried 
each ton of cargo with 2.45 dead-weight tons, foreign with 2.57 
dead-weight tons. 

On June 30, 1921, the board's consolidated balance sheet 
showed assets of $3,070,599,518.40, the decrease since the 

receding fiscal year being due mainly to shrinkage of values 
ncident to the world-wide business decline, gratuities to other 
Government departments ordered by act of Congress, losses 
on uncompleted ships, cost of releases and reconveyances, and 
so forth—a remarkable showing in the face of a general eco- 
nomic collapse, 

The Fleet Corporation's board of trustees consisted on June 
80, 1921, of the recently appointed members of the Shipping 
Board. Mr. R. L. Hague resigned as director of construction 
ånd repairs on July 1, 1920, and was succeeded by Commander 
R. D. Gatewood, United States Navy. 

We will now consider the history of the board during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922. Early in that year the board reor- 
ganized its methods of handling its regulatory duties, establish- 
ing five bureaus, to wit, traffic, operations, construction, law, and 
research. Each bureau was headed by a commissioner, except 
the traffic bureau, which on account of its Importance was as- 
signed to two commissioners, all bureaus being under the gen- 
eral supervision of the chairman, 

The traffic bureau, headed by Commissioners Thompson and 
Plummer, had two lines of work, one relating to the growth 
and development of the privately owned and privately op- 
erated merchant marine, the other to regulation of shipping 
under the various acts conferring such authority. The first 
line of work had in view the assurance of cargo for water 
carriers and facilities for their proper operation. Carrying 
out this purpose the traffic bureay, under direction of section 
7, merchant marine act of 1920, made a study of foreign and 
domestic markets in order to ascertain what steamship lines 
were needed in establishing and maintaining our foreign and 
coastwise trade, the best type and size of vessel required, and 
schedules essential to adequate, regular, and permanent serv- 
ice. It cooperated with the Postmaster General under sections 
7 and 24 of the act of 1920 in arranging terms for carrying 
the mails on American vessels. Under section 8 of that act 
it made a study of plans for improvement and development 
of ports and transportation facilities in connection with water 
commerce, cooperated with the Secretary of War in investi- 
gating regions tributary to ports with reference to interior 
transportation facilities and the natural flow of commerce 
from interior points, investigated congestion at ports and 
remedies therefor, methods of securing for ports tonnage 
logically theirs and adequate shipping therefor, advised the 
board as to railroad rates and regulations detrimental to 
any port or to the merchant marine so that the board might 
take up the matter with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Under section 19 of the act of 1920 the traffic bureau investi- 
gated during the fiscal year now under contemplation traffic 
conditions in foreign trade and recommended to the board 
steps necessary to meet any conditions unfavorable to Ameri- 
can shipping. Under section 21 of the act of 1920 the bureau 
took up the matter of securing adequate steamship service 


between the United States and our island possessions so that 
they might be brought within our coastwise laws. 

The bureau held hearings during the fiscal year to determine 
if service by American vessels at any American port was sufi- 
ciently adequate to justify application of section 28, heretofore 
described, but no final conclusion was reached. It also held 
hearings as to status and validity of contracts between rail- 
road companies and foreign steamship lines giving preferential 
treatment to the prejudice of competing American lines, and 
many such contracts were voluntarily canceled by the roads. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in the case of its contract 
with the Osaka Steamship Co., a Japanese line, however, and 
the Great Northern Railroad, in the case of its contract with 
the Nippon Yusen Kabushiki Kaisha, another Japanese line, did 
not agree to such remission, and the board entered an order 
requiring cancellation of these contracts by July 1, 1923. This 
bureau also made a study of the hearings held by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at the request of the Secretary 
of War and the Shipping Board, at various South Atlantic 
ports as to terminal charges on freight delivered by railroads 
to steamship companies, so as to bring about proper competi- 
tion with privately owned and publicly owned terminals. The 
bureau also made a study of steps needed to protect United 
States ports and transcontinental railroads against competition 
of Canadian ports and railroads. 

The second branch of this bureau's work comprised the regu- 
latory duties imposed on the board by the acts of 1916 and 
1920, having in view the protection of shipping companies in 
their competition with each other and the protection of ship- 
pers against unfair treatment by the companies. Conference 
agreements and contracts continued to be filed with the bureau 
throughout the fiscal year. Eleven formal docket complaints 
relating to rates, regulations, and practices of carriers were 
heard, as well as 74 informal complaints. Over 4,000 confer- 
ence minutes and tariffs were filed, the latter showing a con- 
stant reduction in rates, fares, and charges, due to the general 
business disturbances and readjustments. 

The bureau continued during the fiscal year now before us 
to ascertain for the board what carriers were subject to the 
board's jurisdiction. Reports received to June 30, 1922, showed 
the number of water carriers whose services had been discon- 
tinued to be 324; the number of intrastate water carriers on 
rivers, lakes, and oceans to be 156; of water carriers opergtin 
in interstate commerce on the inland waters of the Unit 
States, river, lake, or canal—excluding the Great Lakes—to be 
87; operators of towage, lighterage, and ferriage service, 170; 
water carriers in interstate tramp service, 256; water carriers in 
foreign tramp service, 249; water carriers subject to jurisdiction 
of Interstate Commerce Commission, 29; water carriers operat- 
ing on regular routes in interstate commerce on high seas or 
Great Lakes subject to the jurisdiction of the Shipping Board, 
133; water carriers operating on regular routes in foreign com- 
merce of the United States subject to the board, 278; water car- 
riers engaged exclusively in proprietary service, 166; forwarders 
and other persons subject to board’s jurisdiction, 116. The 
classes subject to the board's jurisdiction number 527 carriers, 
forwarders, and so forth, an increase over the preceding fiscal 
year of 135. This is an excellent tribute to the effectiveness of 
the acts of 1916 and 1920 in building up a permanent and grow- 
ing merchant marine without a subsidy. 

The bureau of operation, headed by Commissioner T. V. 
O'Connor, comprised the following divisions: Industrial rela- 
tions, sea-service bureau, stevedoring committee, docks and 
wharves. 

The industrial relations division gave special attention 
throughout the year to questions involved in labor adminis- 
tration, realizing the fact that labor was the most important 
factor in successful ship operation. At the close of the year— 
that is, on June 30, 1922—about 50,000 men were working 
on the vessels of the American merchant marine, and more 
than 50,000 were working on land as longshoremen in loading 
and unloading vessels. This division in the effort to promote 
better relations between employer and employee made a study 
of questions involving wages, hours of labor, employment 
conditions, privileges, rights, and duties of employer and em- 
ployee; collected and compiled data on labor rates and con- 
ditions, and investigated grievances. The board stated in its 
sixth annual report that its policy in dealing with employees 
had been to recognize the principle of collective bargaining 
wherever possible. On August 1, 1921, the wage agreement with 
deck officers end@d and a new arrangement was made, carrying a 
15 per cent wage reduction, a similar reduction having been 
made for the engineers. The wage agreement with the seamen 
and other vessel workers having expired on January 1, 1922, a 
new arrangement was made for a reduction of 15 to 25 per cent 
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in wages to July 1, 1922; a reduction which on that date was 
continued another six months. As to wages of longshoremen, 
the custom had been for many years to fix them through collec- 
tive bargaining for stated periods. Negotiations in the fall of 
1921 resulted in reductions of 18 to 25 per cent, a number of 
strikes following at various points. The board claimed in its 
sixth annual report, covering the fiscal year now being con- 
sidered, that these wage reductions had netted a saving in con- 
nection with Shipping Board, vessels of over $10,000,000. I am 
not expressing any opinion as to the merit of these reductions; 
I am merely giving the facets as they appear in the board’s 
official report. 

Although the navigation and engineering schools continued 
to do fine work, increasing efficiency of officers and causing 
more economical operation of vessels, they were terminated in 
September and December, 1921, respectively, on account of the 
urgent demand for reduction of all Government expenditures. 
The navigation school graduated 196 men during the part of 
the fiscal year it was in operation, the engineering scheol 296. 
On August 5, 1921, the turbine training courses were closed, 
67 graduates having been turned out between the end of the 
previous fiscal year and that date. 

The sea-service bureau was retained, and during the year 
ending June 80, 1922, placed 84,782 officers and men on United 
States ships, 92 per cent of these officers and men being Ameri- 
cans, being an increase of 23 per cent in this respect over the 
preceding fiscal year. 

The bureau of operation worked out during the year a revision 
of stevedoring rates and methods and a checking system to 
secure compliance with established rate schedules. This was 
done through the bureau’s stevedoring committee. Through its 
division of docks and wharves several units were added to 
the terminal facilities controlled by the board during the 
year. 

The bureau of construction under the new board, headed by 
Admiral Benson, was created in November, 1921, and during the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, investigated 
under direction of section 12, shipping act of 1916, relative cost 
of building merchant vessels in the United States and foreign 
maritime countries, rules of construction at home and abroad, 
and methods of classification and rating. This bureau also had 
jurisdiction over transfer of American vessels to foreign registry, 
and during the fiscal year we are now studying permitted such 
trunsfer for 158 vessels of 121,931.55 gross tons. Seven undocu- 
mented barges, one undocumented towboat, and one undocu- 


mented dredge were transferred, permission for undocumented. 


vessels no longer being necessary since presidential proclama- 
tion ending emergency had issued. As stated before, the board 
would not permit transfer of any vessel over which it had juris- 
diction if transfer in any way militated against the welfare of 
the American merchant marine. 

This bureau also administered the construction loan fund 
authorized by section 11 of the merchant marine act of 1920. 

This bureau also passed on applications for approval of type 
and kind of vessel permitted to be built with funds accruing 
under section 23, act of 1920, through remission of certain taxes 
in favor of new vessel construction, inspected such vessels on 
completion, and checked their compliance with the requirements. 
A Ust of vessels proposed to be constructed under this section 
was given in the review of the preceding fiscal year, 

This bureau also supervised the classification of vessels and 
did what it could to advance the standing of the American 
bureau of shipping, which had been recognized by section 25, 
act of 1920, as the official classification agency. The purpose 
was to secure classification for American vessels independently 
of all foreign institutions, such as Lloyds. 

This bureau was charged with the study of new designs of 
hull and machinery in order to determine the best modes of 
propulsive power, especially those based on internal-combustion 
engines. 

This bureau was given the supervision of the reconditioning 
of the Leviathan, and had the reconditioning in progress when 
.the fiscal year ended, the estimated cost being $7,000,000. It 
was expected that this ship would be ready for European tourist 
traffic in 1923. 

The bureau of law, headed by the distinguished and able 
former Senator George E. Chamberlain, was instituted in 
November, 1921, and immediately began a thorough investiga- 
tion of discrimination by foreign governments, officials, mer- 
chants, or companies against American vessels in foreign trade, 
the investigation having been directed by section 26, shipping 
act of 1916, and other legislation, the investigation covering 
statutes of foreign countries, rules and regulations of ports and 
eustoms districts of other nations, treaties and reciprocity acts, 
inquiry into actual cases of unfair competition with and dis- 


crimination against American vessels by foreign merehants or 
steamship companies in the matter of terminal facilities, 
traffic: privileges, interpretation of local rules and regulations, 
and eommercial and shipping activities in which our yessels 
were legitimately involved. 

This bureau also supervised the continuance of the work 
of examining and codifying the navigation laws. throughout 


the fiscal year. It also had the duty of devising regulations 
for the administration of section 23; act of 1920, which waived 
certain taxes in the event of certain earnings being devoted to 
new ships. This it performed in cooperation with the Treas- 
ury Department, the rules being promulgated on June 13, 1922. 

This bureau also held hearings for the board on the subject 
of unfair trade practices prohibited by section 19, act of 1916, 
It also performed certain functions vested in the board in 
connection with the ship-mortgage sections of the act of 1920. 
It also had charge of the study and application of certain 
laws regulating the relations of the board with private vessels. 

The bureau of research, headed by Commissioner Meyer 
Lissner, had already been in existence and was continued and 
enlarged by the new board. It made during the fiscal year 
special studies on which proposed shipping legislation was 
based, collected statistics as to cargo movements in American 
and foreign vessels, analyzing them by trade divisions, by 
American ports. and by classes of commodities. It conducted 
extensive investigations of the general subject of marine in- 
surance. It cooperated with the War Department in making 
a study of ports, port facilities, and transportation in the 
regions tributary to the various ports for the purpose of 
devising and suggesting methods for relief of congestion and 
improvement in flow of commerce. It kept in touch with marine 
happenings throughout the world in order to have information 
available as to commerce and shipping in the United States or 
in foreign nations. 

On July 11, 1921, the board of trustees. of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, who were also members of the Shipping 
Board, in order to relieve themselves from the numerous duties 
connected with the affairs of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
elected J. B. Small vice president in charge of chartering and 
allocation of vessels, A. J. Frey vice president in charge of 
physical operation of vessels, W. J. Love vice president in 
charge of traffic matters, Elmer Schlesinger vice president in 
charge of legal matters, and on September 23, 1921, elected 
H. S. Kimball vice president in charge of finance, and on Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, elected E. P. Farley vice president in charge 
of sales. 

On September 80, 1921, the Shipping Board passed a reso- 
Iution to the effect that whereas the merchant marine act 
of 1920 had provided that the power and authority thereby 
vested in the board might be exercised directly or indirectly 
by the board, or by it through the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, except as therein otherwise specifically provided; and 
that whereas in the board’s opinion the executive and personnel 
organization of the Vleet Corporation had reached such a 
standard of efficiency as to make it desirable that the hoard 
should exercise through the corporation various administrative 
powers and functions, thereby making it possible for the board 
to devote its attention to the study and determination of the 
broad and constructive questions of policy relating to the 
maintenance, development, and encouragement of the American 
merchant marine under powers and duties imposed on it by 
law, it was resolved that it was the sense of the board that 
its chairman should retire as president, its members as. trustees 
of the corporation, and. that there should be elected a separate 
president and separate board of trustees for said corporation, 
and that the power and authority vested in the board by the 
act of 1920 should until otherwise ordered by the board be 
2 by it through the Fleet Corporation in the following 
matters: ; 

1. Operation, maintenance, repair, and reconditioning of ves- 
sels, provided that no established line should be discontinued 
or new line established or allocation of passenger vessels. 
made without the board’s approval. 

2. Completion of construction work on vessels heretofore be- 
gun or authorized by board. 

8. Sale of vessels (except to aliens) at such prices and on 
such terms and conditions as board might prescribe, 

4. Operation and sale of housing projects, real estate, rail- 
read, and other similar property subject to board's confirma- 
tion before any final contract of sale is made. 

5. Operation and sale of dry doeks, all sales being subject to 
board's terms and prices. 

6. Custody and sale of all other property and materials, 

7. All accounting for corporation. 

8. Insurance and matters pertaining thereto. 


without prior authority from board. 

10. Leasing and rental of offices, warehouses, docks, and 
storage facilities. 

11. All matters incidental to foregoing, such as execution 
of contracts, charters, bills of sale, leases, deeds, and so forth. 

The resolution further provided that an accurate record should 
be kept of the meetings of the corporation, a summary trans- 
mitted to the chairman and each commissioner of the board, 
and notices of the meetings of trustees of the corporation sent 
to each member of the board; that the control of the corporation 
should remain with the board; and that the president and each 
member of the board of trustees of the corporation should deposit 
with the secretary of the board their resignations for acceptance 
at the board’s pleasure, and to deliver to the secretary of the 
board their qualifying shares of stock in the corporation in- 
dorsed in blank for transfer. 

In accordance with this resolution, the chairman of the board 
retired as president of the corporation, the other members of 
the board retired as trustees of the corporation, and the follow- 
ing trustees of the corporation were elected: J. W. Powell, J. B. 
Smull, W. J. Love, A. J. Frey, Elmer Schlesinger, H. S. Kimball, 
and E. P. Farley. J. W. Powell was made president of the 
corporation and the following assignment of duties made to the 
other trustees: J. B. Smull, vice president, in charge of alloca- 
tion department, contract department, and chartering depart- 
ment; W. J. Love, vice president, in charge of traffic department, 
advertising department, and marine-insurance department; A. J. 
Frey, vice president, in charge of operating department, depart- 
ment of maintenance and repair, fuel department, department 
of purchases and supplies, statistical department, and field office, 
American and foreign; H. S. Kimball, vice president, in charge 
of general comptroller’s department, treasurer’s and disbursing 
department, insurance department (other than marine), and 
collection department; Elmer Schlesinger; vice president, in 
charge of legal department, claims department, and department 
of investigation; E. P. Farley, vice president, in charge of sur- 
plus property department and department of ship sales. 

President J. W. Powell resigned on March 4, 1922, and Vice 
President A. J. Frey died on June 13, 1922. These vacancies 
had not been filled when the fiscal year closed, and in the interim 
Mr. Smull, senior vice president, became acting president. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. the world-wide 
business depression grew more acute, export and import business 
and ocean freight rates continued to decline, great losses were in- 
curred, and it became necessary to make still further reductions 
in the board’s vessels on the seas. The number of these vessels 
was reduced from 744 on June 30, 1921, to 394 on June 30, 1922. 
Of the vessels in ocean trade at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
about 300 were in the so-called tramp service and the remainder 
in the regular line service. The tramp steamers became so un- 
profitable that they were all withdrawn and lald up. It will be 
seen, therefore, that of the vessels in regular line service on 
June 30, 1921, only a few were taken out and laid up during 
the succeeding fiscal year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senator from Texas would be glad to stop now, and that will 
be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am sure that I can conclude in a reason- 
ably brief time to-morrow. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Very well. 

[At this point Mr. Saepparp yielded the floor for the day.] 


ORDER FOR RECESS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its proceedings to-day it recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Does the Senator think we will gain any- 
thing by that? I rather think that we ought to adjourn, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I believe it would be better to 
take a recess. We had an opportunity for morning business 
this morning and also considered bills on the calendar, and I 
should like to recess until to-morrow. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well; I shall not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o'clock 
and 23 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order e 
entered; took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, January 4 
1923, at 12 o'clock meridian, 
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9. Operation of piers and pier facilities, no pier to be leased 


JANUARY 3, 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 3, 1923. 
UNITED States District JUDGE. 


Marcus B. Campbell to be United States district judge, east- 
ern district of New York. 


UNITED States Arronxkx. 


John S. Coke to be United States attorney, district of Ore- 
gon. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA, 
Carrie B. Yett, Safford. 
Jobn W. Brown, St. Johns, 
CALIFORNIA. 


George B. Tantau, Exeter. 
Frank L. Powell, Lemoore. 


ILLINOIS, 


Jesse E. Miller, Cairo. 
Walter H. Sass, Monee. 
William W. Renton, Wheaton. 


LOUISIANA, 
Dubach. 
OREGON. 


Howard S. Allen, 


Adam H. Knight, Canby. 


WASHINGTON, 


William R. Cox, Pasco. 
John T. Johnston, Wapato. 


WISCONSIN, 


Blanch Lyon, East Ellsworth. 
John S. Farrell, Green Bay. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 3, 1923, 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Jumes Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord and Master, come as Thou wilt and prepare us 
to receive Thee with eagerness of heart. As our lives are made 
up of ordinary yet yital duties, establish us in all patience 
and well-doing. Give us strength and wisdom that we may at 
all times control those elements and influences which may 
cause personal vexations and hardship. Bless our Nation and 
the nations of the earth and work out among them the sovereign 
purpose of Thy holy will. In the name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, December 30, 
1922, was read and approved, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. HICKS. -Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, my attention has been called to 
the fact tlat on December 29 there were certain references put 
in the Recorp purporting to be the views of Mr. Hoover in 
regard to the tariff. Mr. Hoover has called my attention to 
these references which erroneously state his views, and in jus- 
tice to the Secretary of Commerce and his views on this impor- 
tant subject I ask unanimous consent that I may include in 
my remarks a statement from Mr. Hoover. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York ‘asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, who put them 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. HICKS. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco]. 

Mr. GARNER. I think the gentleman ought to wait until 
the gentleman from Arkansas is here to give him an oppor- 
tunity to correct them if they are erroneous. 

Mr. HICKS. Very well, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my request 
and will make it when Mr. Winco is on the floor. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that-the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill (H. R. 18374) making appropriations for the Navy Depart- 
ment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 
13481) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, and I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota calls up the 
Agricultural appropriation bill and moves the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
on the Jones amendment relating to the publication of the 
special report on Diseases of the Horse and Diseases of Cattle. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

There was no demand for a separate vote on any other 
amendment. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Jones amend- 
ment. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 70, line 24, after the figures “ $39,000,” insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“For printing, binding, and distribution of the 
‘ Diseases of the Horse’ and Diseases of Cattle,’ 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. y 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were 36 ayes and 50 noes, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I make the point that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum pres- 
ent. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 148, nays 119, 
not voting 163, as follows: 


ublications entitled 
$200,000." 


YEAS—148. 
Abernethy Frear Lineberger Shaw 
Almon Gabn Lowrey helton 
Andrews, Nebr. Garner Lyon inclair 
Atkeson Garrett, Tenn. McClintic Sinnott 
Bankhead Goldsborough McLaughlin, Mich, Sisson 
Beck Griest McLaughlin, Pa, Smith, Idaho 
Bell Hadley McPherson Steagall 
land, Va. Hardy, Colo. MacGregor Stevenson 
Blanton Hardy, Tex. Maloney Strong, Kans. 
Bowers Haugen Martin Summers, Wash. 
Bowling Hawes iller Sumners, Tex. 
* Hayden ontague Swank 
riggs Henry Moore, Va. Sweet 
Browne, Wis. Hickey Moores, Ind. Swing 
Byrnes, 8. C. Hooker orin Taylor, Colo. 
Byrns, Tenn. Huddleston Nelson, J. M Taylor, Tenn. 
Cantrill Hull ewton, Mo. Thomas 
Carter Humphrey, Nebr. Oldfield Thorpe 
Clague ames liver ‘Timberlake 
Clarke, N. Y. effers, Ala. Parks, Ark. incher 
Cockran Johnson, Ky Paul Towner 
ollier Jones, Tex. Porter Turner 
‘ollins Kelly, Pa ‘ou Tyson 
Colton Ketcham uin Upshaw 
Cooper, Wis. Kincheloe ker Vinson 
Crowther Kissel Ramseyer Volgt 
Dale Knight ankin Volstead 
Davis, Tenn. Kopp Rayburn Webster 
Dominick Lampert Cece White, Kans, 
Doughton Langley Rhodes Williams, III. 
Dowell Lanham Roach Williamson 
Driver Lankford Rodenberg Wilson 
Dupré Larsen, Ga use Win 
‘aust Larson, Minn Rucker Woodruff 
‘avrot Lazaro Sanders, Tex. Woodyard 
sher Lea, Calif. Sandlin Wright 
Fitzgerald Leatherwood Scott, Tenn, Wurzbach 
NAYS—119. 
Anderson Bird Burton Cole, Iowa 
Andrew, Mass. Black Butler Cole, Ohio 
Appleby Bland, Ind. Campbell, Kans, Cooper, Ohio 
Bacharach Bond Cannon pley 
Barbour Britten Chandler, N, Y. rago 
Beedy Brooks, III Chindblom zrumton 
Beg Buchanan Classon rry 
Benham Burtness Clouse Darrow 
- LXIV —— 77 
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Denison Hoch Mills Sanders, Ind. 
Dickinson Huck Mondell Shreve 
Edmonds Hukriede Montoya Siegel 
Elliott Husted Moore, Ohio Snell 
Fairfield Johnson, 8. Dak. Morgan Speaks 

enn Johnson, Wash. Murphy Sproul 
Fess Kearns Nelson, Me, Stafford 
Foster Kline, N. X. Newton, Minn Steenerson 
Freeman Knutson ‘orton Stephens 
Frothingham Kraus Ogden Strong, Pa. 
Fuller Layton Olpp Temple 
Gernerd „N. Y. Parker, N. J. Tilson 
Gifford Luhring Patterson, N. J. ‘Treadwa. 
Graham, III. McArthur Perkins Underhil 
Graham, Pa. McKenzie Perlman Vaile 
Greene, Mass, McLaughlin, Nebr, Radcliffe Vestal 
Greene, V MacLafferty Ransle Ward, N. X. 
Hawley Madden Ricketts Wason 
Hersey Magee Riddick Watson 
Hicks Mapes Robsion White, Me. 
Hill Merritt Rogers Young 
Himes Michener Rosenbloom 

NOT VOTING—165. 

Ackerman Evans Kitchin Riordan 
Ansorge Fairchild Kleczka Robertson 
Anthony Fields Kline, Pa, Rose 
Arentz Fish Kreider Rossdale 
Aswell Focht Kunz yan 
Barkley Fordney Lawrence Sabath 
Bixler ree Lee, Ga. Sanders, N. T. 
Blakeney French Lehibach Schall 
Boles Fulmer Linthicum Scott. Mich. 
Brand Funk Little Sears 
Brennan Gallivan Logan Rany 
Brooks, Pa. Garrett, Tex, London Smith, Mich, 
Brown, Tenn, Gensman Longworth Smithwick 
Bulwinkle Gilbert mce Snyder 
Burdick Glynn MeCormick Stedman 
Burke Goodykoontz McDuffie Stiness 
Burroughs Gorman McFadden Stoll 

‘able Gould MeSwain Sullivan 
Campbell, Pa, Green, Iowa Mansfield ague 
Carew Griffin Mead Taylor, Ark. 
Chalmers Hammer Michaelson Taylor, N. J. 
Chandler, Okla. Hays Moore, III. en Eyck 
Christopherson Herrick Mott hompson 
Clark, Fla. Hogan udd Tillman 
Codd Hudspeth Nelson, A. P. Tinkham 
Connally, Tex. Humphri; Miss, O'Brien Tucker 
Connolly, Pa. Hutchinson O'Connor Vare 
Coughlin Ireland Osborne Volk 
Crisp Jacoway Overstreet Walters 
Cullen Jefferis, Nebr. Paige Ward, N.C 
Dallinger Johnson, Miss. Park, Ga. Weaver 
Davis, Minn. Jones, Pa. Parker, N. Y. Wheeler 
Deal Kahn Patterson, Mo. Williams, Tex, 
Dempsey Keller Petersen Winslow 
Drane Kelley, Mich, Pringe Wise 
Drewry Kendall Purnel Wood, Ind. 
Dunbar Kennedy Rainey, Ala. Woods, Va. 
Dunn Kiess Rainey, Ill. Wyant 
Dyer Kindred Reber Yates 
Echols Kirkpatrick Reed, N. Y. Zihlman 
Ellis King Reed, W. Va. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Clerk announced the following general pairs: 
Kline of Pennsylvania with Mr. Bulwinkle, 
Lehlbach with Mr. Connally of Texas. 
Snyder with Mr. Mead. 

McFadden with Mr. O’Brien. 

Dempsey with Mr. Drane. 
Christopherson with Mr. Carew. 

A. P. Nelson with Mr. McSwain. 

Dunn with Mr. Park of Georgia. 

Kahn with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 

Paige with Mr. Fields. 

Wyant with Mr. Riordan, 

Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Stedman, 
Winslow with Mr. Tague. 

Keller with Mr. Griffin. 

Wood of Indiana with Mr. Hammer. 
Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Stoll. 
Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kitchin. 
Dunbar with Mr. Tucker. 

Davis of Minnesota with Mr, Drewry. 
Arentz with Mr. Fulmer. 


Dallinger with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

. Focht with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
Osborne with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas, 
. Pringey with Mr. Mansfield. 


Michaelson with Mr. London: 


. Burroughs with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 

. Ellis with Mr. Crisp. 

. Longworth with Mr. Aswell. 

. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr. Linthicum. 
French with Mr. 
. Kiess with Mr. Gallivan. 
. Purnell with Mr. Sabath. 


Wise. 


Ackerman with Mr, Kindred, 
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Fish with Mr. Tillman, 
. Lawrence with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
. Smith of Michigan with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
. Thompson with Mr, Woods of Virginia. 
. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Barkley. 
. Hutchinson with Mr, Logan. i 
. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Overstreet. 
Free with Mr. Deal. 
. King with Mr. Gilbert. 
. Reed of New York with Mr. Smithwick. 
Anthony with Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi. 
. Echols with Mr. Sears. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Kunz. 
Miss Robertson with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mr. Bixler with Mr. Sullivan. 
. Ketcham with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Rose with Mr. Brand. 
. Fordney with Mr. McDuffie. 
Brennan with Mr. Cullen. 
„ Goodykoontz with Mr. O'Connor. 
Mr. Luce with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time, 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington and Mr. CARTER rose. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 
Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit 
which I send to the desk. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Oklahoma opposed to 
the bill? 
Mr, CARTER. I certainly am, without this amendment in it. 
The SPEAKER. The gentieman is on the committee, and the 
Chair recognizes him. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, Canrzn moves to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appro» 
riations with instructions to that committee to report the same back 
orthwith with the following amendment: Page 82, after line 16, 

insert the following as a new paragraph: 

Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, 1 7 — 
gation, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable seeds, bu 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary office fixtures 
and supplies, fuel, transportation, paper, twine, postal cards, gas; 
electric current, rent outside of the District of Columbia, official travel- 
ing expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for putting up 
and distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of local and 
special agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor uired, in the cit 
of Washington and. elsewhere, $360,000. And the retary of ‘Agr 
culture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable 
seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain 
at public or private sale, and such as shall be suitable for the respec- 
tive localities to which the same are to be apportioned, and in which 
same are to be distributed as hereinafter stated; and such seeds so pur- 
chased shall include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds suitable for 
planting and culture in the various sections of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement and 
on competitive pica te authorized to award the contract for the supply- 
ing of printed packets and envelopes. and the packeting, assembling, 
and mating of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or 
any part thereof, for a period of not more than five years nor less than 
one year, if by such action he can best protect the interests of the 
United States. An equal proportion of five-sixths of all seeds, bulbs, 
shrubs, vines, cuttings, plants shall, upon their request, after due 
notification by the Secretary of Agriculture that the allotment to their 
respective districts is ready for distribution, be supplied to Senators, 
Representatiyes, and Delegates in Congress for tribution amon, 
their constituents, or mailed by the department upon the receipt o 
their addressed franks, in packages of such weight as the Secret of 
Agricuiture and the Postmaster General may jointly determine: Pro- 

ded, however. That upon each envel or wra r containing ck- 
ages of seeds the contents thereof shall be plainly indicated, and the 
Secretary shall not distribute to any Senator, Representative, or Dele- 

te seeds entire unfit for the climate and locality he represents, 
Eut shall distribute the same so that each Member may have seeds 
of equal value, as near as may be, and the best adapted to the localit, 
he represents: Provided also, That the seeds allotted to Senators an 
Representatives for distribution in the districts embraced within the 
twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth parallels of latitude shall be ready for 
delivery not later than the 10th day of January: Provided That 
any portion of the allotments to Senators, Representatives, and Dele- 
ates in Congress remaining uncalled for on the Ist day of April shall 
fs distributed by the Secretary of Agriculture, giving preference to 
those persons whose names and addresses haye been furnished by Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress and who bave not before during 
the same season been supplied by the department: And provided also, 
That the Secretary shall report, as provided in this act, the place, 
quantity and price of seeds purchased, and the date of purchase; but 
nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to prevent the Secretary 
of Agriculture from sending seeds to those who apply for the same. 
And the amount herein appropriated shall not be diverted or used for 
any other ent büt for the purchase, testing, 8 8- 
tribution of valuable seeds, bulbs, mulberry and other rare and valuable 
trees, shrubs, ines, cuttings, and plants.“ 


Mr. Speaker, I have a mo- 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr: Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the motion to recommit. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
against the motion to recommit on the ground that the amend- 
ment is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill and 
it is a change of existing law. Especially I call the attention 
of the Chair to that part of the amendment embraced in the 
motion to recommit which authorizes the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make seed contracts for a period as long as five years, 
extending the contracts through the life of more than two Con- 
gresses. It is unauthorized, and it should not be permitted on 
an appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma claim 
that it is authorized by existing law? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I know the present occupant 
of the chair is familiar with the various actions that have been 
taken with reference to this matter, but I call the attention 
of the Chair to the two. very important ones. As the Chair is 
aware, perhaps, on January 29, 1907, Mr. Candler, of Missis- 
sippi, offered a similar amendment. Mr. Jones, of Washington, 
made a point of order against it. The Chair sustained the 
point of order, and on an appeal from that decision the de- 
cision of the Chair was overruled by a vote of 136 to 84. 

The SPEAKER. Was that in the House or in Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. CARTER. That was in Committee of the Whole. Then, 
last year, on March 29, 1922, the Chairman refused to rule on 
the point, but submitted it to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Was that in the committee or in the 
House? 

Mr. CARTER. That was in the committee. At that time 
the committee again sustained the amendment by a vote of 
118 to 46. The committee having twice decided on the matter, 
that, it seems to me, ought to'fix the status of it. On two differ- 
ent occasions the House in Committee of the Whole has decided 
by decisive and overwhelming majorities that this same amend- 
ment was: not obnoxious to the rules of the House. ‘There- 
fore it is simply now a question of the House having the right 
to fix the parliamentary precedents. It is a question of the 
House having the right to vote on that on which it desires to 
vote. 

The SPRAKER. Does the gentleman claim that in his 
opinion this is not a change of existing law? 

Mr. CARTER. I claim that the House in the Committee of 
the Whole has twice decided that it was not, and that is a 
much better precedent than the opinion of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. BEGG. Did the House decide this or the Committee of 
the Whole? 

Mr. CARTER. The House in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BEGG. That is an entirely different proposition from 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the Committee of the Whole the other 
day reversed the decision. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair hear me a 
moment? The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] is in error 
when he says that the committee reversed it the other day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas had not been 
recognized by the Chair. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I misunderstood the situation. Mr. Speaker, 
I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House has three times decided 
that this amendment is in order; and not only that, but, as 
stated by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. CARTER], the 
Committee of the Whole House by a decisive vote has also 
twice decided it is in order. As the Chair knows, it is prac- 
tically the same thing as the House acting, because, as every- 
body knows, it is merely a fiction that we go from the House 
into the Committee of the Whole and back again into the 
House. So that the membership of the House has, as a matter 
of fact, decided more than once that it is in order, and there- 
fore not a change of existing law. What is the use of going 
over it all again? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is aware, as all the membership 
of the House is probably aware, that this question has come 
up many times in Committee of the Whole. The Chair thinks 
that every Chairman of the Committee of the Whole who has 
given his opinion upon it as a problem of parliamentary law 
has ruled that it is not in order. The Chair thinks that every 
Member of the: House who will give the matter his unbiased 
attention will admit that it is not in order. It seems to the 
Chair perfectly clear, and the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr, 


, 


it is in order under the rules of 
parliamentary law, but merely argues that the Committee of 
the Whole has several times decided by a majority vote that 
it is in order. He offers no other argument as to its being in 
order. The Chair thinks probably he is wise in that, because 
the Chair does not see how such an argument can be sustained, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair prefers to rule. The Chair has 
heard the gentleman. The Chair thinks he ought to suggest 
that preserving the authority and binding force of parliamentary 
law is as much the duty of each Member of the House as it is 
the duty of the Chair, that the rights of every one of us here 
depend upon it, and that each Member ought to vote on such a 
question, not as his interest or desires in respect to the partic- 
ular subject may sway him but as he thinks is really the law. 
It is unquestionably true that several times the Committee of 
the Whole House has overruled the decision of the Chairman of 
that committee and has held that an amendment like this is 
in order. That, however, has never been done in the House. If 
the House should take that action, of course the Chair would 
bow to the opinion of the House and follow it; but until then 
the Chair thinks that he is bound to follow the rules of parlia- 
mentary law, and the Chair thinks the same duty rests upon 
every individual Member of the House. The Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, much as I respect the Speaker's 
judgment and fairness, I most respectfully appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky appeals from 
the decision of the Chair, and the gentleman from Minnesota 
moves to lay the appeal on the table. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Minnesota to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced himself in 
doubt. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 89, 
answered“ present“ 8, not voting 169, as follows: 


Carrer] does not argue that 
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YEHAS—1738. 

Anderson Dowell Kline, N. X. Ramseyer 
Andrew, Mass. Driver night Rankin 
Andrews, Nebr. Edmonds Knutson Ransley 
Anthony liott Kraus Rayburn 
Appleby Fairfield Larson, Minn, Rhodes 
Bacharach Faust Layton Rogers 
Bankhead Fenn Leatherwood Rosenbloom 
Barbour Fess ES Sanders, Ind 
Beck Fisher Lineberger aw 
Beedy Freeman Longworth Shreve 

eg; Frothingham McArthur Siegel 
Benham Fuller McClinti¢c Sinnott 
Bird Garner McKenzie Sneli 
Black Garrett, Tenn McLaughlin, Mich.Speaks 
Bland, Va Gernerd McLaughlin, Nebr. Sproul 
Blanton Gifford McLaughlin, Pa. Stafford 
Bond Graham, III McPherson Steenerson 
Box Graham, Pa MacLafferty Strong, Kans. 
Britten Green, lowa Madden Strong, Pa. 
Browne, Wis. Greene, Mass. Magee Summers, Wash, 
Buchanan Griest Mansfield Sumners, Tex, 
Burtness Hadley Mapes Swing 
Burton Hardy, Colo. Merritt Temple 
Butler augen Michener Thorpe 
BRyrus, Tenn. Hawes Mills Tison 
Cannon Henry Mondell Timberlake 
Cantrill ersey Montague Towner 
Chandler, N. Y. Hickey Montoya Treadway 
Chindblom Hicks Moore, Ohio Underhill 
Clague Hill Moore, Va Vaile 
Clarke, N. Y. Himes Moores, Ind. Vestal 
Classon Hoch Morgan Volstead 
Clouse Hukriede Nelson, Me. Wason 
Cole, lowa Humphrey, Nebr. Nelson, J. M Watson 
Cole, Ohio Husted Newton, Minn. Webster 
Colton James lpp White, Me. 
Cooper, Ohio Jefferis, Nebr. | Parker, N. J. Williams, III. 
Cooper, Wis. Jobnson, 8. Dak. Parks, 8 Williamson 
Cramton Johnson, Wash, Patterson, N. J. — 
Curry Jones, Tex. Paul Woodruff 
Dale Kearns Perkins Young 
Darrow Kelly, Pa. Perlman 
Denison Ketcham Porter 
Dickinson Kissel Radcliffe 

NAYS—85. 

Abernethy Collier Goldsborough Kopp 
Almon Collins Hardy, Tex. Lampert 
Atkeson + Crowther Hayden 2 
Be Da vis, Tenn. Hooker Lanbam 
Bland, Ind. Dominick uck Lankford 
Bowers Doughton Huddleston Larsen, Ga. 
Bowling Dupré Hull Lazaro 
Briggs Favrot Jeffers, Ala. Lea, Calif. 
Brooks, Pa. Foster Johnson, Ky. Little 
Carter Gahn Kincheloe Lowrey 


Lyon Quin Sinclair Turner 
MacGregor Raker Sisson Tyson 

aioney Reece Smith, Idaho Upshaw 

artin Ricketts Smithwick ¥ingon 
Miller Roach Steagall Voigt 
Murphy Robsion Stephens Wilson 
Newton, Mo. Rodenberg Stevenson Woodyard 
Norton Rouse Swank Wright 
Ogden Rucker Sweet Zibhlman 
Oldfield Sanders, Tex. Taylor. Colo. 
Oliver Sandlin Taylor, Tenn. 
Pou Scott, Tenn. Thomas 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3, 
Byrnes, 8. C. Cockran Greene, Vt, 
NOT VOTING—169, 

Ackerman Evans Kleczka ~ Rossdale 
Ansorge Fairchild Kline, Pa, Ryan 
Arentz Fields Kreider Sabath 
Aswell Fish Kunz Sanders, N. Y. 
Barkley Fitzgerald Lawrence Schall 
Bixler “ocht Lee, Ga. Scott, Mich. 
Blakeney Fordney Lehibach Sears 
Boles Frear Linthicum Shelton 
Brand Free Logan Slemp 
Brennan French London Smith, Mich. 
Brooks, III. Fulmer Luce . Snyder 
Brown, Tenn, Funk Luhring Stedman 
Bulwinkle Gallivan MeCormick Stiness 
Burdick Garrett, Tex. McDuffie Stoll 
Burke Gensman McFadden Sullivan 
Burroughs Gilbert McSwain Tague 
Cable Glynn Mend Taylor, Ark. 
Campbell, Kans, Goodykoontz Michaelson Taylor, N. J. 
Campbell, Pa. Gorman Moore, Ill. Ten Eyck 
Carew Gould Morin Thompson 
Chalmers Griffin Mott Tillman 
Chandler, Okia. Hammer Mudd Tincher 
Christopherson Hawley Nelson, A. P. Tinkham 
Clark, Fla. Hays O'Brien Tucker 
Codd Herrick O'Connor Vare 
Connally, Tex. Hogan Osborne Volk 
Connolly, Pa, Hudspeth Overstreet Walters 
Copley Humphreys, Miss. Paige Ward, N, Y. 
Coughlin Hutchinson Lark, Ga. Ward, N. C. 
Crago Treland Parker, N. X. Weaver 
Crisp Jacoway Patterson, Mo. Wheeler 
Cullen Johnson, Miss. Petersen White, Kans. 
Baan; Jones, Pa. ringe. Williams, Tex. 
Davis, Minn, Kuhn Purnel Winslow 
Deal Keller Rainey, Ala vise 
Dempsey Kelley, Mich, Rainey, Wood, Ind. 
Drane . Kendall Reber Woods, Va. 
Drewry Keunedy Reed, N. X. Wurzbach 
Dunbar Kiess Reed. W. Va. Wyant 
Dunn Kindred Riddick Yates 
Dyer King f Riordan 
Echols Kirkpatrick Robertson 
Ellis Kitchin Rose 


So the appeal was laid on the table. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina (for) with Mr, McSwain 
(against). 

Mr. Purnell (for) with Mr. Thompson (against). 

Mr. Christopherson (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Dunbar (for) with Mr. Pringey (against). 

Mr. Rose (for) with Mr. Mead (against). 

Mr, Ackerman (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). l 

Mr. A. P. Nelson (for) with Mr. Woods of Virginia (against). 

Mr. Bixler (for) with Mr. Lawrence (against), 

Mr. French (for) with Mr. Kendall (against). 

Mr. Greene of Vermont (for) with Mr. Campbell of Pennsyl- 
vania (against). 

Mr. Johnson of Mississippi (for) with Mr. Park of Georgia 
(against). 

Mr. Funk (for) with Mr. Luce (against). 

Mr. Arentz (for) with Mr. Aswel! (against). 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Free with Mr, Logan. 

Mr. Kiess with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. O'Connor, 

Mr. Ellis with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Wyant with Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Cable with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Wood of Indiana with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Burroughs with Mr. Wise. 

Mr. Codd with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Dallinger with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Hawley with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Sears. 8 

Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Fish with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Tague. 
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Mr. King with Mr. Hammer, 

Mr. Fitzgerald with Mr. Fields. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Focht with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Connally of Texas. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Gould with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr, Rainey of Illinois. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Kahn with Mr. Stedman. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Humphreys of- Mississippi. 

Mr. Kline of Pennsylvania with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Fulmer. 

Mr. Tincher with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan with Mr. Weaver. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. London. 

Mr. Fordney with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Tillman. 

Mr. Echols with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, if I am recorded 
“aye” I ask leave to withdraw that vote as I find I am paired 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

The name of Mr. GBEENE of Vermont was called and he 
answered “present.” 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote, 

The SPEAKER, Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. I think not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia does 
not qualify. He must be present when his name is called, 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. ANDERSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
which was just passed. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing communication. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., January 2, 1923. 


Hon. Frevericx H, GILLETT, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: 1 beg leave to inform you that I have this day transmitted 
to the Governor of Pennsylva my resignation as a Representative 
in the Sixty-seventh Congress of the United States from the first 
congressional district of Pennsylvania, the term of which ends March 
4, 1923, the said resignation to take effect January 2, 1928. 


Respectfully, 
WILLIAM S. Vane. 
INTERIOR DEPARTNENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up the bill (H. R. 
13559) making appropriations for the Interior Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
bill making appropriations for the Interior Department, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13559) making . for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous-question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the Raker amendment, page 36 of the bill, to rebuild the 
Greenville (Calif.) Indian School, and also on the Temple 
amendment, on page 87, increasing from $325,000 to $500,000 
the appropriation for the topographical survey. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 


immediate 


The SPEAKER 


ment, 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 
add as a new 


Ti 


offered by Mr. RAKER: P 
aph the following: 


I . The Clerk will report the first amend- 


age 36, between lines 4 and 5, 


a, 
For suppo r of 100 Indian pupils at the Greenville 


School, California, 1 
eral repairs and improvements, 
on account of and by reason of the 
ly available, $60,000 


84.000 


neluding pay for superintendent, 


for repair o 
fire of December 1 
in all, $88,000.” 


24,000; for gen- 
school bullding 
T, 1921, to be 


The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes appeared to have it. 


(demanded by Mr. Raker) there were—ayes 


On a division 


87, noes 127. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point there is no quorum present, 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 


Two hundred and two Members are present, n 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Serge: 


[After counting.] 
ot a quorum, 
ant at Arms will 


bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 


The question was taken; 


not voting 176, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Almon 
Barbour 
Beil 

Bland, Va. 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Cockran 
Collier 
Collins 
Curry 
Davis, Tenn, 
Doughton 
Dupré 


Ackerman 
Anderson 
Andrew, Mass, 
Andrews, Nebr, 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Atkeson 
Bacharach 


Black 
Bland, Ind, 
Blanton 
Bond 
Bowers 
Bowling 
Box 

Briggs 
Britten 
Brooks, Pa, 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 


Carter 
Chandler, N. T. 
Chindblom 
Clarke, N. X. 
Classon 
Clouse 

Cole, Iowa 
Cole, Ohio 
Colton 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, W. 
Cramton 
Dale 
Darrow 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Dowell 
Edmonds 
Elliott 
Fairfield 
Faust 


Ansorge 
Arentz 


Bulwinkle 


and there were—yeas 51, nays 202, 


YEAS—51, 
Favrot Lazaro uin 
Fisher Lea, Calif. aker 
Garner Lineberger Rouse 
Garrett, Tenn, Lowrey Sinclair 
Hardy, Tex. Tae Smithwick 
Hawes McClintic Stevenson 
Hayden MacLafferty Swing 
Hooker Mansfield Taylor, Colo, 
Huddleston Martin Upshaw 
Johnson, Wash. Moore, Va. Vinson 
Kincheloe Oldfield Wingo 
Lankford Parks, Ark, Wright 
Larsen, Ga, Pou 
NAYS—202, 

Fenn Lee, N. T. Rodenberg 
Fess Little Rosenbloom 
Fitzgerald Longworth Sanders, Ind. 

oster McArthur Sanders, Tex, 
Freeman McKenzie Sandlin 
French McLaughlin, Mich. Scott, Tenn. 
Frothingham McLaughlin, Nebr.Shaw 
Fuller McLaughlin, Pa. Shelton 
Funk MacGregor Shreve 
Gahn Madden Siegel 
Gernerd Magee Sisson 
Gifford Maloney Slem 
Goldsborough Mapes Speaks 
Graham, III. Merritt Sproul 
Graham, Pa. Michener Stafford 
Green, Iowa Miller Steagall 
Greene, Mass, Mills Steenerson 
Greene, Vt. Mondell Stephens 
Griest Montague Strong, Kans, 
Hadley Montoya Strong, la, 
Hardy, Colo, Moore, Ohio Summers, Wash, 
Haugen Moores, Ind. Sumuers. Tex. 

days Morgan Swank 
Henry Mor Sweet 
Hersey Mudd Taylor, Tenn. 
Hickey Murphy Temple 
Hill Nelson, Me, Thorpe 
Himes Nelson, J. M. Tilson 
Hoch Newton, Minn, Timberlake 
Huck Newton, Mo, Towner 
Huktiede Norton Treadway 
Humphrey, Nebr, Ogden Turner 
Husted Oliver Uncerhill 
Jefferis, Nebr, Olp Vaile 

effers, Ala. Parker, N. J. Vestal 
Johnson, Ky, Patterson, N.J. Voigt 
Johnson, S. Dak, Paul Volstead 
Jones, Tex, Perkins Ward, N. Y. 

earns Perlman Jason 
Kelly, Pa. Petersen Watson 
Ketcham Radcliffe Webster 

issel Ramseyer White, Me. 
Kline, N. Y. Rankin Williams, I1. 
Knutson Ransley Williamson 
Kopp Rayburn Wood, Ind. 
Kraus Reece Woodruff 
Langley Reed. W. Va. Woodyard 
lanham Rhades Wurzbach 
Larson, Minn. Ricketts Young 
Layton oach 
Leatherwood Robsion 

NOT VOTING—176. 

Burdick Clague Davis, Minn, 
Burke Clark, Fla. Deal 
Burroughs Codd Dempsey 
Burtness Connally, Tex. Denison 
Cable Connolly, Pa., Drane 
Campbell, Kans, Copley Drewry * 
Campbell, Pa. Coughlin Driver 
Cantrill Crago Dunbar 
Carew Crisp Dunn 
Chalmers Crowther Dyer 
Chandler, Okla, Cullen Echols 
Christopherson Dallinger Ellis 
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ans Kahn Mott Smith, Mich, 
Fairchild Keller Nelson, A. P. Snell 
Fields Kelley, Mich, O'Brien Snyder 
Pish endall O'Connor Stedman 
Focht Kennedy Osborne Stiness 
Fordney iess Overstreet Stoll 

Kindred Pai Pouva 
Free King Park, Ga. Tagu 
Fulmer Kirkpatrick Parker, N. Y, Taylor, — 
Gallivan 1 Patterson, Mo, Taylor, N. J. 
Garrett, Tex. Kleczka rter Ten Eyck 
Gensman Kline, Pa. er Thomas 
Gilbert Knight rue Thompson 
Glynn Kreider Rainey, Ala. Tillman 
Goodykoontz Kunz Rainey, III. Tincher 
Gorman Lampert Reber Tinkham 
Gould Lawrence Reed, N. Y. Tucker 
n Lee, Ga. Riddick Tyson 

Hammer Lehibach ordan Volk 
Hawl Linthicum Robertson Walters 
Herrick gan Rogers ard, N. C. 

tks London Rose Weaver 
Hogan Rossdale Wheeler 
Hudspeth Lu Rucker White, Kans. 
Tul McCormick Ryan Williams, Tex. 
Humphreys, Miss, Mc e Sabath Wilson 
Hutchinson McFadden Sanders, N, Y. Winslow 
Ire McPherson Schall ise 
Jacoway McSwain Scott, Mich, Woods, Va. 
James ead Wyant 
Johnson, Miss, Michaelson Sinnott Yates 
Jones, Pa. Moore, III. Smith, Idaho Zihlman 


So the amendment was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Rose with Mr. Mead. 
Mr. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Mr. Arentz with Mr. Aswell. 
Mr. Snell with Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
Mr. Rogers with Mr. Cantrill. 
Mr. Bixler with Mr. Driver. 
Mr. Dunbar with Mr. Jacoway- 
Mr. Lampert with Mr. Overstreet. 
Mr. MePherson with Mr. Rucker. 
Mr. Thompson with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Mr. Goodykoontz with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Lawrence with Mr. Fields. 
Mr. Denison with Mr. Gilbert. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Mr. Luce with Mr. McSwain. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Thomas. 
Mr. Purnell with Mr. Tyson. 
Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER, A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. 
The doors were opened. 
The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered 72 Mr. TEMPLE: Page 87, line 8, after the word 
“ forests,” strike out “ $324,500 ” and insert In lieu thereof $500,000.” 
The SPBAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 
The question was faken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. TEMPLE. A division, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. BLANTON. I ask for a division. 
The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 
The House divided ; and there were—ayes 61, noes 60. 
Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, what was the vote? I did not 
hear the announcement. 
The SPEAKER. The ayes are 61 and noes are 60. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Michigan demands the 
yeas and nays. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan suggests the 
absence of a quorum. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not object to 
a roll call being held that way, but I will call attention to the 
last roll call, which showed a quorum, and no business has been 
transacted since then. 
The SPEAKER. It is very clear that there is no quorum 
resent. 
k Mr. BLANTON. E make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, 
that after the Chair had announced the vote on the division 
the gentleman called for the yeas and nays, and the Speaker 
was proceeding to count, and them the point of no quorum was 
made. I make the point of order that the point comes too 


late. : 
Mr. WINGO; The matter still was not closed. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would bring the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 


Mr, SNELL. 


time. 


But it would bring the vote-on the call for 


The point of no quorum is in order at any 


The SPEAKER. The Doorkeeper will close the doors; the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members. As many as 
favor the amendment will, as their names are Genii vote yea, 
those opposed nay, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 138, nays pda 
answered present“ 1, not voting 177, as follows: 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Almon 

Ban head 
Barbour 
Beck 


Bowling 
Bris 

T 
Bri ten 
Brooks, Pa. 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 


Doughton 


Anderson 
Andrew, Mass. 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Anthony 


Cole, Obio 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Dickinson 
Dominick 
Fairfield 
Faust 

Fenn 
Freeman 


Blakeney 
Bland, Ind. 
Boles 


Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantril 

Carew 


Chalmers 
Chandler, Okla. 
Christopherson 
Clague 


YBAS—138. 
Driver Lanham Sanders, Tex, 
Dupré Lankford Sandlin 
d Larson, Minn, Scott, Tenn, 
Elliott Lazaro Shaw 
avrot Lea, Calif. Shelton 
Fess Leatherwood Sinclair 
Fisher 1 Sinnott 
Fitzgerald mith, Idaho 
Foster (Laughlin, Mich. are 
r McPherson | Speaks 
Fonk ansfield Sproul 
Garner Mapes tevenson 
Garrett, Tenn. Martin Summers, Wash. 
Goldsborough Merritt Sumners, Tex, 
Graham, III. Miller Swank 
Graham, Montague Swing 
Greene, Vt. Montoya Taylor, Colo, 
Griest Moore, Va. Temple 
Hardy, Colo. Moores, Ind. Timberlake 
ardy, orin Towner 
Hawes Newton, Minn, Turner 
Hawley Newton, Mo. Upshaw 
Hayden Oldfield Vaile 
Hickey Oliver Vinson 
Paul Voigt 
Hooker nin Ward, N. Y. 
ck ker Watson 
Huddleston Ransley Wilson 
Hull Rayburn Wingo 
Jeffers, Ala. Reed, W. Va. Woodruff 
Johnson, Ky. odes Wright 
Johnson, S. Dak. Roach Wurzbach 
Jones, Tex. Rosenbloom himan 
Kelly, Pa. ouse 
Kincheloe Sanders, Ind. 
NAYS—113, 
French Longworth Rankin 
Frothingham Lowrey eece 
Fuller McClintic Ricketts 
Gahn McKenzie Robsion 
Gernerd MacGregor Shreve 
Gifford MacLaflerty Slegel 
Green, Iowa Madden Snell 
Greene, Mass. Stafford 
Hadley Maloney Steagall 
Haugen Michener Steenerson 
enry Mills Stephens 
Hersey Mondell Strong, Kaus. 
Hicks ‘oore, Ohio Strong, Pa. 
um Morgan Taylor, Tenn. 
2 h Neb; Murph Thore 
umphrey, Nebr. Murphy orpe 
Husted Nelson, Me. Tilson 
Jefferis, Nebr. Nelson, J. M. Treadwa: 
Johnson, Wash. Norton Underhii 
Kearns en Vestal 
Ketcham Olp Wason 
Kissel Parker, N. J. Webster 
Kline, N. Y. Parks, Ark, White, Mo. 
Knutson Patterson, N. J. Williamson 
pp Perkins : 
aus Perlman Young 
Larsen, Ga. Petersen 
Layton Radcliffe 
Lee, N. Y. Ramseyer 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1. 
Sisson 
NOT VOTING—177. 
Clark, Fla. Focht Jones, Pa. 
Codd Fordney Kahn 
Connally, Tex, Free Keller 
Connolly, Pa. Fulmer Kelley, Mich, 
Copley Gallivan Kendall 
Cough Garrett, Tex, Kennedy 
Crago ns Kiess 
Crisp Gilbert Kindred 
Cullen Glynn King 
Dal Goodykoontz Kirkpatrick 
Davis, Gorman Kitchin 
Deal Gould Kleczka 
Dempsey Griffin Kline, Pa, 
Dowell Hammer Knight 
Drane Hays Kreider 
Drewry Herrick uns 
Dunbar Ho Lampert 
Dunn H h Langley 
Dyer Hukriede Lawrence 
Echols Humphreys, Miss. Lee. Ga. 
is Hutchinson Lehlbach 
Evans Ireland Linthicum 
Fairchild Jacoway Little 
Fields James -Logan 
Johnson, Miss. London 
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Luce Parker, N. X. Sanders, N. Y. Tucker 
Luhring Patterson, Mo, Schall son 
MeArthur Porter Scott, Mich, Volk 
McCormick Pou Sears Volstead 
McDuffie Pringey pip Walters 
McFadden Purnell Smith, Mich. Wa * 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Rainey, Ala. Snyder Weaver 
McLaughlin, Pa. Rainey, III. Stedman Wheeler 
McSwain Reber tiness White, Kans. 
Mead Reed, N. Y. Stoll Williams, III. 
Michaelson Riddick Sullivan Williams, Tex. 
Moore, III. Riordan Sweet Winslow 
Mott Robertson Tague ise 

Nelson, A. P. Rodenberg - Taylor, Ark. Woods, Va. 
O'Brien Rogers Taylor, N. J. Woodyard 
O'Connor Rose Ten Eyck yant 
Osborne Rossdale Thompson Yates 
Overstreet Rucker Tiliman 

Paige Ryan Tincher 

Park, Ga. Sabath Tinkham 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr, Williams of Ilinois with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Tague. 

Mr, Langley with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Hukriede with Mr, Logan. 

Mr. Dowell with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr, Carew. 

Mr, Bland of Indiana with Mr. Gilbert. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. The Doorkeeper will 
open the doors. The amendment is agreed to. The question is 
on the engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CRAMTON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


THE TARIFF. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, on the 29th day of December, 
1922, I took occasion to comment rather facetiously upon an 
artide in the well-recognized administration paper, the Wash- 
ington Post. At that time I called attention to that article, 
and referred not only to the newspaper but to the writer of 
the article, Mr. Harry N. Price, and called attention to the title 
of the article, which was “ Tariff seen as a boon.” In reading 
that article, which appeared on the front page of the adminis- 
tration organ that day, I read a quotation which Mr. Price 
made from Mr. Hoover. Evidently Mr. Hoover did not himself 
rend my remarks, but anyway he has written me a letter say- 
ing he did not make the statement attributed to him and asking 
me to correct any misimpressions that may have been given to 
an expectant country by a misstatement of his position upon 
the question covered in the article. 

So that the House may appreciate the spirit of my remarks 
upon that occasion, those of you who were here will recall that 
it was a facetious statement, and that in making it I had but 
one object in view, and that was to call attention to that which 
was obyious, and that Mr. Price had been directed by the 
administration to go out and adopt the Doctor Coné method 
of satisfying the American people with the recently enacted 
profiteer tariff bill. That was the object of my remarks, which 
you will find on page 1074 of the Record of December 29. You 
also remember I expressed great surprise to find that one of 
the arguments the writer gave why this tariff was proving 
such a boon was that “the imports and the exports are be- 
coming more evenly balanced, and that this is the result of 
foreign countries paying more in goods than in money, which is 
helping to bring about a stabilization of foreign exchange and 
a balance of the world's gold supply.” 

I expressed surprise on that occasion that a Republican 
should make any such statement, Later on I read from my 
own remarks, on page 1075, as follows: 


But, of course, any dissertation at this time would be a little bit 
“off if it did not include the guiding genius of this administration 
the good genius of this administration and the evil genius of the 
Wilson administration—Sir Herbert Hoover. 


And then the article in question stated the following: 


Mr. Hoover reported, it is said, that arguments that the high duties 
of the new tariff would strangle imports, so as to make it impossible 
for foreign countries to buy from America, were controverted effec- 
tively by the facts. He held that the invisible exchange more than 

nyt ing else made up the difference, and that prosperity at home, 
helped by a protective but a proper tariff, brings a reflex action in 
foreign trade, 


Of course, I paused after reading that quotation from Mr. 
Price the other day, and then I said: “ Get that, my friends, 
Ana do not forget it, because Sir Herbert said it, and it must be 

e. 

That is the only statement that can be attributed to me as a 
quotation of Mr. Hoover. He now writes me: 

My attention has been called to a statement of yours in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of December 29 relative to a statement you at- 
tribute to me with regard to the effect of tariff on foreign trade and 
npon gold movements. You have apparently been quoting some one 

Sc, or some one's mistaken deductions, 

If Mr, Hoover had taken the pains to read my remarks he 
would have seen that I did not attribute any statement to him, 
but that I simply read from a newspaper article by Harry N. 
Price in the Washington Post of December 27, I at the time 
specifically so stating, so, if anyone has attributed to him a 
statement that he did not make, it is Mr. Price from whose 
article I read. I am not interested in the controversy that thus 
arises between Mr. Hoover and Mr. Price, but I desire to be 
fair to Mr. Hoover, and for that reason I intend to put his side 
of the controversy in the Recorp just as I put in the RECORD 
the statement of Mr. Price. Turning again to the letter of 
Mr. Hoover to me I read, as follows: 

I wish to state emphatically that I have never made any such state- 
ment as you attribute to me. I inclose herewith the only statement I 
have made on the subject and I would be obliged if you would correct 
the misimpressions you have giyen in the RECORD. 

I wish to analyze the statement of Mr. Price’s which I quoted 
and which Mr. Hoover now denies, and compare Mr. Price's 
quotation of him with extracts from the statement which Mr. 
Hoover says is the only statement he has made. There are 
three substantive statements contained in the quotation of Mr. 
Hoover in the newspaper article written by Mr. Price. The 
first I read is as follows: 

Mr. Hoover said that arguments that the high duties of the new 
tarif would strangle imports so as to make it impossible for foreign 
aie to buy from America were controverted effectually by the 

Now, let us see if Mr. Price by that statement correctly 
quoted Mr. Hooyer, So that you may judge I will now read 
an extract from the statement that Mr. Hoover sent me and 
which he says is the only statement he has made, I quote Mr. 
Hoover's statement: 

The theoretical assumption that the new tariff will so diminish our 
imports as to strangle the buying power of foreign countries for our 
exports does not seem borne out by a critical examination of the actual 
factors involved. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, I may be mistaken, but that is in substance 
exactly what Harry Price said in the article that I read to the 
House the other day; but now Mr. Hoover writes me: 

I bave never made any such statement. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, if there is any difference in substance and 
only a difference in phraseology, I confess I can not discover it. 

What is the next substantive statement attributed to Mr. 
Hoover quoted by me from the Price article? Turning again 
to the statement in the Recorp I read: 


That he held that the invisible exchange more than anything else 
made Sp the difference and that prosperity at home, helped by 4 pro- 
tective but proper tariff brings a reflex action in foreign trade. 


Let us see, Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Price thus attributed to Mr. 
Hoover a statement which he did not make, Again referring 
to the statement which Mr. Hoover sent me, I find on the first 
page of it there is a subhead entitled “ Invisible exchange,” and 
the first line under that subhead is as follows: 


The influence of the balance of invisible exchange in our whole trade 
and financial relationships is of growing importance. 


Further along in the same statement which Mr. Hoover sent 
me on the third page of that statement I find the following lan- 
guage: 

It would at least appear that the invisible exchange is certainly able 
to take care of commodity balances. 


Why, Mr. Speaker, are not these two extracts from the state- 
ment which Mr. Hoover himself admits he made, the basis of, 
and really the substance of the statement that Mr. Price at- 
tributed to him in his article of which now Mr. Hoover com- 
plains and says: 

I deny emphatically that I made any such statement. 

Now, what is the next substantive statement attributed to 
Mr. Hooyer by Mr. Price in his article which I read to the House 
the other day? It is as follows: 


That prosperity at home helped by a protective but proper tariff 
brings a reflex action in foreign trade. 


But Mr. Hoover, taking exception to the quotation that I 
made from Price’s article, says: 

I did not make any such statement, 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I confess I can not understand why a Re- 
publican should grow indignant and enter a denial to such a 
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statement, because it is one of the stock arguments of the Repub- 
licans, and, as a matter of fact, the whole trend of Mr. Hoover's 
admitted statement is epitomized by this statement which Mr. 
Price attributes to him. But, Mr. Speaker, my surprise at 
Mr. Hoover’s denial in view of the facts is only equaled by 
the surprise I expressed the other day at Mr. Price’s article 
seeking to show that the tariff was a boon to this country 
naa it increased imports of foreign goods into the domestic 
markets. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, this controversy but illustrates the con- 
tention I made when I discussed the article by Mr. Price. 
When you start out by sophistry to defend an unsound proposi- 
tion, whether it be one of legislation or of economics, you get 
yourself into trouble and meet yourself coming back, as does 
both Price and Hoover. All over this country the newspapers 
are carrying headings to the effect that Hoover says so and so. 
It is but the propaganda of the Republican organization in its 
efforts to try to meet by Doctor Coué methods the objections of 
bona fide protectionists—not Democrats, but those who believe 
in a protection theory—to the profiteer tariff law. If Mr. 
Hoover is so very jealous of his reputation and will endeavor 
to follow every one of these things up, I fear that he will find 
his hands full. On my desk I noted to-day 19 newspapers of 
the South and West that are carrying this particular propo- 
ganda, and I think he should not complain, unless he goes to the 
newspaper editors or, better still, step right around the cerner to 
the head of the Republican propaganda bureau which is sending 
out this “bunk.” He has no right to complain if I, as a 
Democrat, an innocent bystander on the side lines, now and then 
indulge in the amusing pastime of analyzing the incongruities 
of their arguments and statements made in defense of that 
monstrosity, the profiteers' tariff act recently enacted. The 
Democrats, certainly are allowed that privilege; but, Mr. 
Speaker, in justice to Mr. Hoover, I ask unanimous consent to 
set out in extenso the statement which he inclosed in his letter 
to me and which he says is the statement he really issued. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand that the gentleman is going 
to put into the Record the three or four pages making up Mr. 
Hoover’s statement? The gentleman from Arkansas and I 
talked about this matter this morning. 

Mr. WINGO. I have read in its entirety, though in sepa 
rated paragraphs, Mr. Hoover's letter to me, and also parts 8 
his statement; but I desire to put into the Recorp the com- 
plete statement that he attached to his letter to me, and from 
which I have been quoting. 

Mr. HICKS. The three or four printed pages? 

Mr. WINGO. .There are 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—winding up with the 
statement headed “ Currents in Foreign Trade.” 

Mr. HICKS. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


During the 12 months ending gens 30, 1922, our fore 
2 i — 8 im nen ring the peiod 2 
value of our expo oo u 
parison with the previous fiscal year, 8 


trade suf- 
e mon 
in question, in com- 
in the “following table: 


1920-21 1921-22 


MMPOG occ „ sonace TOT 
Erpat. ss ican ececwssce — 939. d 


Total foreign trade 
Balance of exports over importss 


$8, 654, 450, 348 079,008 
-6, 516,510, 033 SD rei’ 208 408 


10, 170,969,379 | 6, 379,365,436 


_————___ __ 47 
2,862,060, 087 | 1, 163,207,420 


the mone value of 


tary ts was therefore 28.6 
per cent, and in tó 


cent, in exports 42.1 trade 87.3 per cent. he 
eat decline in yalue from the previous year was due in a large 
egree to a fall in prices rather than in quantities, as indicated by the 


tables of: quantity movements of lar 

From_ these tenar; it will ed seen 

actually larger in 
decreased 


commodities in this statement 
— our agricultural exports w: 

ear of depression, aitbough 

„000. A study of the whole 
export and import list so far as 79 4922575 statistics are available 
indicates that roughly our trade in 1922, if it was valued at 1921 
prices, would have shown a decrease in exports of 12 per cent, an in- 
crease im, of 29 per cent, or an increase in total trade of 
roughly 2.7 per cent, 

INVISIBLE EXCHANGE, 

It is to estimate roughly some elements in invisible exchange, 
such as public 72 — of foreign loans, tourist traffic, remittances of im- 
migrants, and freight; but other items such as private loans 5 
‘interest payments, investments. and loss am pele pong a in cur- 
wencies are unknowable factors. Fo e issued dur- 
ing the fiscal year to the amount of 1019.000.000 as com; 


$618,000,000 during the previous year. What the ebb and flow of private 


leans may have of course, unknown. It would appear that the 
met balance of the other items against us amounted to a minimum of 
from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 per annum. In any event, the in- 
visible exchange against us could be approximated at not less than 
about $1,000,000,000 or $1, 1,100,000 „000 in 1920-21 and about $1,400,- 
000,000 or $1,500,000,000 in 1921-22. 
Po 9 ot goods in our favor drew a net amount of $449,- 
1200 8 and silver during the fiscal year 1922, as compared 
24523 $511,000,000 during the previous 3 

For the year 1920-21 the excess — e rt goods over rts, i e., 
the total trade balance of $2,862 O was liquidated art by 
$511,000,000 in precious metals Sapo to us in part by invisible 
exchange of, say, $1,100,000,000, leaving an apparently unliquidated 
balance of about $1,200, 000, 000 $1, 300 000,000 for that fiscal year, 
A study of the banking returns of unf nfunded | foreign adyances at this 
time does not bear out the conclusion that such an amount of private 
financing of exports, as indicated aboye, was ever undertaken and thus 
the probabilities are that the ulative losses in Huropean cur- 
rencies and other 1 and other forms of invisible exchange 
were even larger than has been estimated above. 

For the year 1921-22 the excess of exports over imports of $1,163,- 
000,000 was liquidated in part by $449,000,000 net imports of precious 
metals and this, bs ae with the additional estimated balance against 
—. of $1,590,000, of invisible exchan exceeds the amount neces- 

y to square hee ge by some $750,000,000. No doubt this was ae 
least partly absorbed in repayment of private loans because even 
smaller amount of private export financing existed in July, 1322. 
than in Julx. 1921. — this change indicates a much sounder 
and firmer basis of trade. 

GOLD MOVEMENT. 

The gold situation in the world is a matter of a great deal of 
economic thought, and no doubt the heavy drain to America has con- 
tributed to the instability of foreign currencies, not only by the 
diminution of their essential guaranties but also by their fluctuation 
involved in liquidating trade balances in this fashion. Our go 
stocks amount to pent $3,077,000,000. Of this the minimum legal 
necessities at the moment for assurances to eur and c ts 
amount roughly to about $1,600,000,000, but for a 60 per cent reserve 
of security we would require about $2,400,000,000. Therefore our 
surplus amounts to somewhere over $700,000,000. While this is an 
asset it nevertheless would be more advantageous to us if it were in 
active use. The automatic tendencies in our international trade and 
financial relations are, however, setting strongly toward rectification 
of this whole situation without artificial action. 


There is a steady increase in the ratio of imports to ex ms of 
ods as indicated by the decrease in the average monthly lances 
f our favor over the last two and one-fourth years. 
Average monthly balance in our favor. 
Six months, July 1 to December a 3 SS $274, 674, 811 
Six months, January 1 to July 1. 1921 202, 333, 636 
Six months, July 1 to December 30 9. 1921 —— 126, 980, 328 
Six months, 9 30 to July 1. oe 66, 887, 576 
Three months, July 1 to October 1. 1922 51, 623, 542 


At this rate we would, ask geet reach a balance in the movement 
of goods in another few months. owever, economic movements do 
85 apogeon on time schedules, alth 


SHIFT IN THE CHARACTER OF EXPORTS. 
There are several important shifts in our foreign trade due to the 
war. ‘The export of foodstuffs has immensely increased, due 8 
to the demorslization of Russia. ‘There is at best no probability of 


Russian exports of large volume for another two or three years, not 
only because of the condition of agriculture but also because of the 
demoralization of her railways, There has been a decrease in raw cotton 
exports due to various causes, chiefly short production, but partly due 
to steady increase in our cotton manufactures. 
The following table shows the quantitative movement s major agri- 
cultura] exports, pre-war, and for the last two fiscal years 


543, 375, 523 


2,384, 517, 262 
406, 818, 830 


544, 220, 964 
2, 192, 17. 
151. 21 
491, 227,149 
y 293, 155 
$742,355, 278 


About 55 nar of our total exports are agricultural produce and 
8 ene per cent are 5 and pa manufac- 
tured „ . se stu 


ee comprise, roughly, 15 per cent 
while our exports o ‘manufactured 
goods comprise than 4 per cent of our production. Our exports of 
E vicuiturel produce to Europe comprise per cent of the value of 
our agricultural production and less than 1 per cent of our manufac- 
tured production. 

This last fact has much to do with our ability to shake loose from 
— — economic currents in the manufactw industries, and with 
the of employment in our home ustries we will, ne 
doubt, increase home consumption in agricultural products. 
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A pronounced shift in our foreign trade during the past few years is 


the increasing ratio of imports from tropical countries. A study of 
this situation reveals that over one-half of our imports are of 
tropical origin (rubber, sugar, coffee, woods, etc.) as against about 
one-third of such imports before the war. The balance of trade is 
heavily against us in the Tropics as a whole. A study of the trade 
of these particular countries indicates that the excess of our — gen 
from those areas over our exports to them is about $500,000, r 
annum, which is largely used by them for the purchase of mannfac- 
tured goods from Europe, thus to a considerable extent liquidating 
the excessive balance in our favor in our European trade, created by 
shipping to Burope our agricultural produce. This triangular operation 
seems likely to increase, as tropical goods do not materially conflict 
with our own production and eur consumption of these commodities 
is likely to increase steadily. 
CURRENTS IN FOREIGN TRADE. 


The effect of tarif on exports: The theoretical assumption that the 
new tariff will so diminish our imports as to strangle the buying power 
of foreign countries for our exports does not seem borne out by a 
critical examination of the actual factors involved. Somewhere between 
one-third and one-half of foreign buying power for our exports is 
furnished by invisible exchange. Beyond this, somewhere from 49 to 
55 per cent of commodities shipped to us from abroad are upon the 
free list (based upon application of the Fordney tariff to the 1921-22 
imports, where about 60 per cent were free); thus the buying power 
is untrammeled up to, say, 70 to 80 per cent. The remainder of our 
imports which are dutiable is in large part such goods as will be 
imported in any event, as sugar, wool, luxuries, ete. Therefore it 
would not seem that the gross volume of exports would be very greatly 
Influenced one way or another by the tariff. Generally, the volume of 
out imports is likely to be increased by the increasing prosperity at 

ome, 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN, I call up the bill (H. R. 13593) making ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up the 
Post Office appropriation bill, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, Is a separate vote demanded on any particular amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate yote upon 
the amendment offered by Mr. Stemp, of Virginia, on page 19, 
line 22, relative to the pneumatic tubes. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the question on the 
other amendments. The question is on agreeing to the other 
amendments. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment upon 
which a separate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Stur: Page 19, after line 22, insert: 
“For the transmission of mail by pneumatic tubes or other similar de- 
vices in the city of New York, including the Borough of Brooklyn of 
the city of New York, including power, labor, and all other operating 
expenses, $513,911.50.” 

THE SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Rouse) there were—ayes 74, nays 27. 

Mr. ROUSE. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote upon the 
ground that there is no quorum present, and I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. Evidently 
there is not. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 
at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll, 

The Clerk called the roll; and there were—yeas 158, nays 81, 


not voting 192, as follows: 

YERAS—158. 
Ackerman Cole, Ohio Gifford Humphrey, Nebr. 
Andrew, Mass. Colton Graham, III. Husted 
_Appleby Cramton Graham, Pa. Jefferis, Nebr. 
Atkeson Crowther Green, Iowa Kelly, Pa 
Bacharach y Greene, Mass. Kissel 
Bankhead Dale Greene, Vt. Kline, N. Y 
Barbour Darrow Griest Knutson 
Be Dickinson Hadley aus 
Bird upré Hardy, Colo. Larson, Minn 
Bond mo Haugen on 
Bowers Elliott Hawes Lea, Calif. 
Brooks, Pa. Faust Hawley therwood 
Burtness Fenn Henry N 
Burton Fess Hersey Lineberger 
Butler Frear Hickey ttle 
Cannon Freeman Hicks Longworth 
Chandler, N. Y. French Hill McArthur 
Chindblom Frothingham Himes McLaughlin, Mich 
Chaigue Fuller Hoch McLaughlin, 
Cockran Gahn Huck McPherson 
Cole, lews Gernerd Hull MacGregor 


Michener 
Mills 


Mondell 
Montoya 
Moores, Ind 
A a 

urphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, J. M. 
Newton, Minn. 
Norton 


Abernethy 
Almon 
Anderson 
Andrews, Nebr. 
Aswell 

Beck 


gs 
Browne, Wis. 
Buchanan 
Byrnes, 8. C. 
Byrns, Tenn, 
rter 
Collier 
Collins 
Cooper, Wis. 


Ansorge 
Anthony 
Arentz 


“able 
Campbell, Kans. 
Campbell, Pa. 
Cantrill 


Codd 
Cansei: p 
onnolly, Pa, 
8 er, Ohlo 
‘opley 
Coughlin 
csp. 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Davis, Minn. 
Deal 


Dempsey 
Denison 
Drane 
Drewry 
Dunbar 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Paul with Mr. McClintic. 
Mr. Crago with Mr. Sisson. 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. A quorum is present. 


8 Sinnott wa 
Olpp Snell Underh 
Patterson, N.J. Speaks Upshaw 
erkins Sproul Vestal 
Perlman Stafford Ward, N, Y. 
Petersen Steenerson ason 
Porter Stephens Watson 
Radcliffe Strong, Kans, Webster 
sley Strong, Pa. White, Me. 
Rayburn Sweet Willians, III. 
eed, W. Va. Swing Williamson 
Roach Taylor, Colo. ood, In 
Robsion Taylor, Tenn. Woodruff 
Rogers Temple Woodyard 
Sanders, Ind. Thorpe Wurzbach 
Shelton Tilson Young 
Shreve Timberlake Zihlman 
Siegel Tincher 
Sinclair Towner 
NAYS—S1. 
Davis, Tenn. Kopp Ricketts 
Dominick nham ouse 
Doughton Lankford Sanders, Tex. 
Dowell Larsen, Ga. Sandlin 
Driver Lazaro Smithwick 
Fairfield Lowrey Steagall 
Fisher Lyon Stevenson 
Foster Miller Summers, Wash. 
Garner Montague Sumners, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn. Moore, Ohio Swank 
Garrett, Tex. Moore, Va. Thomas 
Goldsborough Morgan Turner 
Hardy, Tex. Newton, Mo, son 
Hayden Oldfield ols 
Hooker Oliver White, Kans, 
Huddleston Parks, Ark, „son 
Jeffers, Ala ou Wingo 
Jo! n, Ky. in Wright 
Jones, Tex aker 
Kearns Ramseyer 
Kincheloe ankin 
NOT VOTING—192. 
Dunn Kitchin Riortan | 
Dyer Kleczka Robertson 
Echols Kline, Pa Rodenberg 
lis ight Rose 
ans Kreider Rosenbloom 
Fairchild Kunz Rossdale 
Favrot Lampert Rucker 
Fields Langley Ryan 
Fish Lawrence Sabath 
Fitzgerald Lee, Ga. Sanders, N. Y. 
ocht Lehlbach Schall 
Fordney Linthicum Scott, Mich. 
Free gan Scott, Tenn. 
Fulmer London Sears 
Funk Luce Shaw 
Gallivan Luhring Sisson 
. Gensman McClintic nen 
Gilbert McCormick Smith, Idaho 
Glynn McDuffie Smith, Mich. 
Goodykoontz McFadden nyder 
Gorman McKenzie Stedman 
Gould McLaughlin, Nebr. Stiness 
Griffin McSwain Stoll 
Hammer Mead Sullivan 
ays Michaelson Tague 
Herrick Moore, IN. Taylor, Ark 
Hogan Mott aylor, N. J. 
Hu ores Mudd Ten Eyck 
Hukriede Nelson, A. P. Thompson 
R Miss. O'Brien Tillman 
Hutchinson Connor Tinkham 
Ireland borne Tucker 
Jacoway Overstreet Vaile 
James Vinson 
Johnson, Miss. Park, Ga Volk 
Johnson, S. Dak. Parker, N. J. Volstend 
Johnson, Wash. Parker, N. . Walters 
Jones, Pa Patterson, Mo. Ward, N. C 
Kahn Paul Weaver 
Keller es Wheeler 
Kelley, Mich, Purnel Williams, Tex, 
Kendall Rainey, Ala. Winslow 
Kennedy Rainey, III. ise 
Ketcham Reber Woods, Va 
‘Kiess Reece Wyant 
Kindred Reed, N. Y. Yates 
Kug Rhodes 
Kirkpatrick Riddick 


The Doorkeeper will 


open the doors. The question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, and was read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. BLANTON, 


the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I also have a motion to 
recommit if the gentleman is not against the bill, 


I am against 


1923. 


The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Minnesota against 
the bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Well, as at present I prefer to have it 
amended. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman's motion is the same as 
mine, I prefer to have him make it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I do not want to contend with the 
gentleman from Texas. : 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. STEENERSON moves to recommit the bill H. R. 13593 to the 
Committee on Appropriations with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith with the following amendment, to wit: 
On page 11, line 10, strike out “ $4,250,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $4,750,000," so that as amended the paragraph will read as follows: 

“For allowances to third-class post offices to cover cost of clerical 
services, $4,750,000." 5 

Mr. BLANTON. That motion is the same as mine, hence I 
withdraw my motion to recommit, which likewise offers relief 
to clerks in third-class post offices. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. e 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 

_ 6, noes 92. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote and make 
the point of no quorum. This is for the rural people. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear there is no quorum present. 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 94, nays 145, 
not voting 190, as follows: 
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YEAS—94, 


Almon Dupré McLaughlin, Mich Shaw 
Andrews, Nebr. Fisher McLaughlin, Pa. Sinclair 
Aswell Foster Mansfield Sinnott 
Bankhead Garrett, Tex. Michener Smithwick 
Beck a. Goldsborough Moore, Ohio Steenerson 
Bell Hardy, Colo. Moore, Va Stevenson 
Benham Hayden Moores, Ind. Swank 
Bird Huddleston Mor Sweet 
Bland, Va. Hull Nelson, J. M Swing 
Blanton Jeffers, Ala. Oliver Taylor, Colo. 
Bowling Jones, Tex. Olpp Thomas 

Ox Kearns Parks, Ark. Thor 
Briggs Kelly, Pa Petersen Tincher 
Browne, Wis. Knutson Pou Tyson 
Carter Kopp Quin Upshaw 
Clague Lampert Ramseyer Vaile 
Cole, Ohio Lanham Rankin Vinson 
Collier Lankford Reece Voigt 
Collins Larsen, Ga Reed, W. Va. Volstead 
Cooper, Ohio zaro Ricketts Williams, III. 
Cooper, Wis. Lineberger Roach Wingo 
Curry Lowrey Rouse Wurzbach 
Dowell Lyon Sanders, Tex. 
Driver McClintic Sandlin 

NAYS—145. 

Abernethy Fenn Layton Rogers 
Ackerman Fess a, Calif. Rosenbloom 
Anderson Fitzgerald Leatherwood Sanders, Ind. 
Andrew, Mass. Freeman ee, N. X. Shelton 
Appleby French Little Shreve 
Bacharach Frothingham Longworth Siegel 

arbour lér McKenzie isson 
Begg Gahn McLaughlin, Nebr. Snell 
Black Garner McPherson Speaks 
Bond Garrett, Tenn, MacGregor Sproul 
Bowers Gernerd MacLafferty Stafford 
Brooks, Pa Gifford adden Steagall 
Buchanan Graham, III. Magee Stephens 
Burtness Graham, Pa. Maloney Strong, Kans. 
Burton Green, Iowa apes Strong, Pa. 
Butler Greene, Mass, Merritt Summers, Wash, 
Byrnes, S. C. Greene, Vt. iller Sumners, Tex. 
Byrns, Tenn, Griest Mills Temple 
Cannon Hadley Mondell Tilson 
Chandler, N. ¥. Hawes Montague Timberlake 
Chindblom Hawley Montoya Towner 
Cockran Henry örin Treadway 
Cole, Iowa Hersey Murphy Turner 
Colton Hickey Nelson, Me, Underhill 
Cramton Hicks Newton, Minn. Vestal 
Crowthėr Hill Newton, Mo. Wason 

le Himes Norton Watson 

Darrow Toch Ogden Webster 
Davis, Tenn. Hooker Oldfield White, Kans, 
Denison Huck Parker, N. J. White, Me 
Dickinson Humphrey, Nebr, Patterson, N. J. Williamson 
Dominick Husted Perkins ood, Ind. 
Doughton Jefferis, Nebr. Perlman Woodruſtf 
Edmonds Kincheloe Radcliffe Young 
Elliott Kissel Ransley 
Fairfield Kline, N. X. Rhodes 
Faust Kraus Robsion 


Ansorge Echols Kirkpatrick Riordan 
Anthony Ellis Kitehin Robertson 
Arentz Eyans leczka Rodenberg 
Atkeson Fairchild Kline, Pa. ose 
Barkley Favrot night Rossdale 
Beedy Fields Kreider Rucker 
Bixler sh Kunz Ryan 
Blakeney Focht Langley Sabath 
Bland, Ind. Fordney Larson, Minn. Sanders, N. Y. 
Boies Frear Lawrence Schall 
Brand Free Lee, Ga. Seott, Mich. 
Brennan Fulmer Lehlbach Scott, Tenn. 
Britten nk Linthicum Sears 
Brooks, III. Gallivan gan Slemp 
Brown, Tenn, nsman London Smith, Idaho 
Bulwinkle Gilbert uce Smith, Mich. 
Burdick Glynn Luhring Snyder 
Burke Goodykoontz MeArthur Stedman 
Burroughs Gorman McCormick Stiness 
Cable Gould cDufie Stoll 
Campbell, Kans. Griffin McFadden Sullivan 
Campbell, Pa. Hammer McSwain Tague 
Cantril Hardy, Tex. Martin Taylor, Ark. 
Carew Haugen Mead Taylor, N. J 
Chalmers 4 Hays Michaelson Taylor, Tenn, 
Chandler, Okla. Herrick Moore, Ill. Ten Eye 
Christopherson Hogan Mott Thompson 
ark, Hudspeth Mudd Tillman 
Clarke, N. Y. Hukriede Nelson, A. P. Tinkham 
Classon Humphreys, Miss. O’Brien Tucker 
Clouse Hutchinson O'Connor Volk 
Codd Ireland Osborne Walters 
Connally, Tex. Jacoway Overstreet Ward, N. Y. 
Connolly, Pa. James . Ward. N. C. 
Copley Johnson, Ky, Park, Ga. Weaver 
Coughlin Johnson, Miss. Parker, N. Y. Wheeler 
Crago Johnson, 8. Dak. Patterson, Mo. Wiliams, Tex. 
Crisp Johnson, Wash. Paul son 
Cullen Jones, Pa. Porter Winslow 
Dallinger Kahn Pringey Wise 
Davis, Minn. Keller Purnell Woods, Va. 
Deal Kelley, Mich. Rainey, Ala. Woodyard 
Dempsey Kendall Rainey, III. Wright 
Drane Kennedy Raker Wyant 
Drewry Ketcham Rayburn Yates 
Dunbar Kiess Reber Zihlman 
Dunn Kindred Reed, N. Y. 
Dyer King Riddick 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Atkeson with Mr, Cantrill. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Rayburn. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr, Favrot. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. Chandler of Oklahoma with Mr. Raker. 

Mr. Mott with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. A quorum is present, and the Doorkeeper 
will open the doors. $ 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. MAppEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 18874, the naval 
appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the naval appro- 
priation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. Is there objection? J 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I notice the Senate has increased the appropriation for the 
training of Naval Reserve officers a million dollars. When 
that item was under consideration in the House attention was 
directed to the fact that the Naval Reserve Force was getting 
two or three times what was provided for similar service in 
the Army. I do not think such a large increase can be justified 
at all. I shall not ask for a separate vote on this item, but 
shali expect, judging from the remarks made by the chairman 


‘of the subcommittee, that he is not in sympathy with it and 


will protest to the utmost against the allowance of this ex- 
travagant increase. 

Mr. MADDEN. I will make this statement to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin: After I saw what the Senate did on this 
matter and heard the rumor that it was likely that the Seere- 
tary of the Navy might restore the reserves to the pay roll. I 
wrote him a letter to the effect that I hoped he would. not do 
anything of that sort until this bill became a law, because we 
did not know what it might contain, or whether it would con- 
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tain anything. I will say to the gentleman that I am not 
friendly to the item, and I will do my best. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman does his best, I know it 
will not be included in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask ‘the gentleman from Illinois whether or no any of 
the so-called Britten rehabilitation program has been placed 
by the Senate in this bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind giving us his 
attitude on that so-called rehabilitation plan? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think it is before the Committee on Appro- 
Priations now, and I would not like to commit the Committee 
on Appropriations by making any statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. Until the gentleman converses with them? 

Mr. MADDEN. Until I see them. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the gentleman if he knows whether 
the words “as soon as practicable” haye been inserted in the 
last paragraph of the bill—the so-called Kelley paragraph? 
The subchairman stated on the floor, I believe, that he intended 
to have them put it in if possible. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no change whatsoever in the para- 


graph. 
Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it is in controversy. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, 
Mr. French, Mr. Mappen, Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, and 
Mr. OLiver. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
adjourn. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold that motion? . 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, to address the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


RORERT E. GORDON. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the news reached 
the House upon its assembling at noon that Mr. Robert B, 
Gordon, familiarly known to most of the Members of the House 
as Bob“ Gordon, died in this city last night while on a visit 
here. Mr. Gordon was a Representative from Ohio in the 
Fifty-sixth and Fifty-seventh Congresses. Subsequently he be- 
came Sergeant at Arms of the House of Representatives, serv- 

g in that capacity for eight years. The news of his death 
will, I know, come to those Members who knew him with the 
very greatest regret. 

He was a man of lovable character, full of accommodation for 
all men, all Members, irrespective of party; genial, lovable, fine 
in every respect. The unusual esteem in which he was held by 
the House and the love and affection that were entertained for 
him by all Members, as I frequently heard it expressed during 
the days of his service as Sergeant at Arms, causes me to feel 
justified in making this statement. A 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, those of us who served with 
Mr. Gordon in the House remember him as a very faithful and 
yery efficient Member, and those of us who were Members 
during the period when he was an -officer in the House recall 
his services in that capacity as of the finest character. He 
was always faithful, always considerate, and was in all re- 
spects a public servant of the very best character. We all 
very greatly regret his passing away. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on January 2 they had presented to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, for his approval, the following 


Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


H. R. 13232. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13180. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 13346. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 4, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXTV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

858. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
copies of two proposed bills, one authorizing the acquisition by 
the Secretary of Commerce of additional land for the enlarge- 
ment of the present site of the Bureau of Standards and the 
other authorizing the construction of a power-plant building on 
the present site of that bureau; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

859. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
letter from the Governor of the Panama Canal recommending 
legislation which will enable the President to lease the oil and 
coaling plants at Cristobal and Balboa, Canal Zone, to private 
parties; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

860. Letters from the Postmaster General and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting recommendations for a Federal 
building program throughout the United States, and submitting 
a table showing the number of leases and approximately the 
amount of rents paid for buildings for Federal use (H. Doc. 
No. 523); to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FESS: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 251. A 
joint resolution providing for the filling of two vacancies that 
will occur on January 14, 1923, and March 1, 1923, respectively, 
in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
class other than Members of Congress; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1324). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 1887. A bill 
for the relief of Milton M. Fenner; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1323). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13357) 
granting a pension to Susan V. Payne, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 13628) to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. i 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13629) for 
the purchase of a site and the erection thereon of a publie 
building at Wilkinsburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 13630) grading civil 
employees of the Government of the United States engaged in 
the maintenance and care of public buildings outside of the 
District of Columbia, and providing for salary schedules for 
such grades; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 13631) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide 
a government for the Territory of Hawali,’ approved April 
30, 1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian Homes Com- 
mission, granting certain powers to the board of harbor com- 
missioners of the Territory of Hawaii, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 9, 1921; to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 13632) to perfect the revision 
of the laws of the United States, known as the Code of the 
Laws of the United States and as H. R. 12; to the Committee 
on Revision of the Laws, ; 

By Mr. TURNER: A bill (H. R. 13033) to amend section 213. 
subsection (b), paragraph (8), of the revenue act of 1921, by 
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adding to said paragraph “Also the value of the direct prod- 
ucts of the soil in the hands of the producer or the proceeds of 
the sale of such products in the hands of the producer thereof 
to the value and amount of $5,000"; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 13634) for the purchase of 
a Federal building site at Fargo, N. Dak.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 13635) for the acquisition 
of additional ground and the erection thereon of a public build- 
ing or an addition to the present public building in San Antonio, 
Tex. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13686) to amend the 
Victory liberty loan act; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13637) to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge over the Columbia River at a 
point approximately 5 miles upstream from Dallas City, Wasco 
County, in the State of Oregon, to a point on the opposite shore 
in the State of Washington ; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R: 13638) to amend an act of 
Congress approved June 18, 1898, entitled “An act to regulate 
plumbing and gas fitting in the District of Columbia”; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res 
78) creating a commission to be known as the joint commission 
on national defense; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HILL: A resolution (H. Res. 477) directing the Judi. 
ciary Committee of the House to investigate certain charges 
purporting to have been written by WILLIAN D. UPSHAW, a 
Representative from Georgia, regarding the enforcement of 
prohibition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 13639) for the relief of 
Lee C. Davis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 18640) granting a pension to 
Edward Powell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FUNK: A bill (H. R. 13641) for the relief of James 
R. Sutton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GENSMAN;: A bill (H, R. 18642) granting an increase 
of pension to Peter F. Weasel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 13643) granting a pension to 
Henry F. Hoffinan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 13644) to 
provide an examination and survey of Grays River, Wash.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 13645) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary M. Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13646) for the relief of L. A. Levin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 13647), granting an in- 
crease of pension to Horace G. Butterfield; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 13648) granting a pension 
to William H. Stark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 13649) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary A. Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13650) for the relief of the United 
Theaters Co,; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 13651) granting a pension 
to Leonard G. Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANK: A bill (H. R. 13652) for the relief of 
John Mehan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13653) for the relief of Ruthie J. Nance, 
widow of Isaac N. Nance; to the Committee on Military Af 
fairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6723. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of members of Lebanon 
Lodge, No. 34, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, Langdon, 
N. Dak., urging favorable consideration of the Towner-Sterling 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

6724. Also, petition signed by residents of Durbin, N. Dak., 
urging aid for poverty-stricken populace of German and Aus- 
trian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6725. Also, petition of members of Lebanon Lodge, No. 34, 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, Langdon, N. Dak., ‘urging 


favorable consideration of Towner-Sterling bill; 
mittee on Education. 

6726. Also, petition signed by residents of Casselton, N. Dak., 
urging aid for poverty-stricken populace of German and Aus- 
trian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6727. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of Omer E. Hey, Richard 
Roby, Addison Roby, Homer Ramey, Otto Jones, Thomas Sim- 
mons, Ralph Burleson, Lon Wood, Frank Smith, Ray W. Davis, 
Earl Fort, John A. Trouse, Clarence Holliday, Walter E. Woods, 
Gail Smoker, George W. Weber, Frank Hale, Harvey Woods, 
C: M. Lybrook, Charles Colvin, Walter Wissler, Harry Lambert, 
William Plankenham, Rube Paddock, John Holler, Lawrence 
Burcham, Joses O. Burrsi. John A. Weber, H. B. Hamilton, 
C. E. Ham, Bert Wolting, Charles J. Kauffman, Lester Stinson, 
Lawrence Wissler, Thomas Chappelow, O. E. Saxton, Alden 
Naylor, Loat Shay, Joseph H. Weiss, Earl C. Leab, and Henry 
Bockos, to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms ammuni- 
tion and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6728. By Mr. FAUST: Petition of Mother Dolorosa and asso- 
ciates of the convent at Clyde, Mo., to extend relief to the 
peoples of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6729. By Mr. GRIEST: Petition of Claude V. Bender and 
others, residents of Penryn, Pa., to abolish discriminatory tax 
on small-arms ammunition and firearms; to the 5 on 
Ways and Means. 

6730. Also, petition of J. H. Keener and other aident of 
Maytown, Pa., to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms 
ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

6731. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of sundry residents of Sal- 
ladasburg, Pa., against tax on firearms and small-arms ammu- 
nition; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6732. Also, evidence in support of House bill 13248, grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary Marley; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

6733. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Frances T. Nash, State 
regent, New York Daughters of the American Revolution, rela- 
tive to the $500,000 fund now available in the War Department 
and urging immediate sum of $6,000 to save the historic castle; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6734. By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Muskegon, Mich., to abolish discriminatory tax on 
sinall-arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6735. By Mr. ROGERS: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts to abolish discriminatory tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6736. By Mr. ROUSE: Petition of South Gate Club, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in favor of the Towner-Sterling bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

6737. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho; Petition of sundry citizens 
of Pocatello, Idaho, indorsing the Smith-McNary reclamation 
bill; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

6738. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of American citizens of 
Ukrainian origin as result of mass meeting held December 17, 
1922, at McKees Rocks, Pa., relating to conditions in East 
Galicia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


to the Com- 


SENATE. 


Tnonspax, January J, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 3, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian on the expiration of 
the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] is entitled to the floor on the unfinished business, 
House bill 12817. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Texas yield to me to 
present a report? I will say to the Senator that it will take 
me about 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Utah for the purpose indicated? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I yield. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I present a report from the 
Public Buildings Commission. The commission instructs me as 
its chairman to submit the following report to the Senate: 

Since making its last report on June 3 this year the Public 
Buildings Commission has effected one conspicuous saving in the 
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amount the Government is now spending for the rental and up- 
keep of office buildings in the city of Washington. Reference 
is made to the Hooe Building, at 1330 F Street, which was 
vacated by the prohibition unit on November 1, thereby effect- 
ing a saving in rental and maintenance charges amounting to 
approximately $75,000 a year. This saving has been partially 
offset by inereases in the rental of the Department of Justice 
Building and the Atlantic Building, occupied by the United 
States Forest Service. The commission is now endeavoring to 
make arrangements whereby the Department of Justice can be 
transferred to the Munitions Building or some other fireproof 
Government-owned structure and thus eliminate the exorbitant 
rental of $75,000 per annum which the department is paying 
for its present quarters, It is also the purpose of the commis- 
sion to require the Forest Service to vacate the Atlantic Build- 
ing as soon as suitable space can be made available in a Govern- 
ment-owned building. 

The commission has in the past few months conducted in- 

tensive: room-by-room surveys of the new Interior, Navy, and 
Munitions Buildings. The survey of the Interior Building 
brought out the fact that some 28,000 square feet of space could 
be saved by a better arrangement of personnel and equipment. 
As a result the department has been required to provide space 
in the building for the United States Coal Commission and to 
bring in the Bureau of Education from the Pension Office 
Building, thus relieving a congested situation in that struc- 
ture. 
Tue surveys also disclosed that 51,000 square feet of space 
can be made available in the Navy Building and 129,443 squate 
feet in the Munitions Building. It is, of course, the purpose of 
the commission to make every effort to have this surplus space 
utilized to the best possible advantage. 

Aside from the larger activities enumerated herein, the com- 
mission is constantly engaged in making numerous routine as- 
signments of office space and such consolidations and rearrange- 
ments as appear to be for the best interests of the Government 
service as a whole. 

The following tabulation shows the amounts the various 
departments were expending for the rental of office space on 
May 22, 1919, about. the time this commission was organized, 
and the amounts being expended for rentals on December 1, 
1922: 


$290, 910. 00 $146,710. 00 
31,200. 00 . 
16, 878. 00 16, 875. 00 
66, 900. 00 65,500. 00 
7,000. 00 7,000. 00 
3,600.00 
E A TT 
12, 600 0 . 
23, 000, 00 
International Boundary Commission. 2,040. 00 |. 
International Joint Commission 1,724. 00 
Interstate Commerce Commission ..- 72, 058. 04 
36, 000. 00 
58,388 60 
7,500. 00 
$6,985. 00 |. 
210, 105. 56 |. 
5,000. 00 |. 
11,000, 00 
174, S9. 00 
111, 797. 08 


„ 


1 Rental for building occupied b 
by funds derived from operation 


the Railroad Administration is now being paid 
the railroads. 


A total of $13,500 has been appropriated by Congress for the 
expenses of the Public Buildings Commission, of which amount 


there is 

Treasury. 

PURCHASB OF THE SITES OF THE TEMPORARY BUILDINGS WEST OF SEVEN- 
TEENTH STREET. 

The independent offices appropriation act approved June 12, 
1922, appropriated $1,500,000 for the purchase of seven squares 
of ground between Eighteenth and Twenty-first Streets and be- 
tween B Street and New York Avenue NW. This appropriation 
was based upon options which had been secured previous to 
the passage of the act, but there was considerable delay in the 
passage of the bills, so that the options expired before it be- 
came a law. It was feared that some difficulty would be met 
in securing this land at the option figures, due to the fact that 
the options had expired before the funds became available. 


now an unexpended balance of $2,922.65 in the 


In reality, however, the superintendent of the State, War, and 
Navy buildings reports that the purchases are being made at 
eonsiderably lower figures on the average than the option fig- 
ures. As an illustration of this, the square occupied by the 
War Trade buildings, known as temporary No. 5, between B 
and © Streets and between Twentieth and Twenty-first Streets 
NW., was purchased at an average cost of approximately $1.95 
per square foot. An appraisal recently made by a disinter- 
ested board placed that value at $2.75 per square foot. In this 
one square alone there is an approximate saving of $75,000 over 
the appraised valuation. It is believed that the purchase of 
all the seven squares, which has now been consummated or is 
in process of satisfactory negotiations, will result in a saving 
of between $250,000 and $300,000 over the estimates upon which 
the appropriation was based. 
A PUBLIC BUILDING PROGRAM. 


One fact which is becoming more evident each day is that 
the Government should at the earliest possible moment embark 
upon a building program which will lead to the housing of all 
departments and independent establishments in permanent Gov- 
ernment-owned structures. The commission is rapidly ap- 
proaching a point where it will be impossible to effect further 
reductions in rentals unless new buildings be erected. To illus- 
trate the urgent necessity for immediate action, the attention 
of Congress is directed to the fact that there are now in exist- 
ence 12 of the so-called temporary war buildings, comprising 
a total floor area of 2,380,559 square feet. The best judgment 
of those in position to know is that these structures can not 
possibly last more than 8 or 10 years longer, and even then 
it will probably be necessary to spend vast sums for their re- 
pair. In fact, one of them is deteriorating so rapidly at this 
time that the constant expenditure of considerable funds is 
necessary to make it habitable. The building referred to is 
the old War Industries Building at Fourteenth and B Streets 
and occupied by an important unit of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

It is very evident that immediate steps should be taken to 
replace these structures with permanent buildings. While offi- 
cials in charge of them take the most elaborate precautions 
against fire and are doing everything that is humanly possible 
to guard against it, nevertheless the danger is always present. 
Their destruction by fire would almost certainly entail the loss 
of valuable and, in many cases, irreplaceable records, as well as 
the possibility of loss of human life. The Government would 
then be forced to rent private buildings at a tremendous outlay 
of money. 

Aside from the urgent necessity of replacing the temporary 


buildings, there are other and equally as serious situations de- 


manding relief. 

The present haphazard housing of the Department of Agri- 
culture is cited as an example. This department, one of the 
worst-housed institutions in the city, occupies 22 buildings of 
all possible types, in widely scattered locations. It does not 
require a very discerning mind to picture the great economy and 
increased efficiency which would inevitably result from bring- 
ing this great activity together in one location in buildings 
adapted to its needs. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue of the Treasury Department 
is another activity which is suffering by reason of inadequate 
housing. This important unit should by all means be housed in 
one building, instead of being distributed around in nine differ- 
ent locations as at present. Officials of the bureau estimate 
that a saving of 25 to 30 per cent in the cost of collection of 
taxes could be effected should they be housed in one building. 

The General Accounting Office, now located in 19 different 
buildings, would function with highly increased efficiency if 
located in one building. 

The erection of the following buildings at an early date is 
earnestly recommended: 

1. A modern office building, well lighted, with appropriate 
but simple finish, on square east of 88, between Twentieth and 
Twenty-first Streets and B and O Streets NW., land now owned 
by the United States and admirably adapted to the construc- 
tion of an office building; this building to be approximately 
six stories and basement, providing a floor space of 900,000 
square feet, sufficient to take care of beth the internal revenue 
office and the Comptroller General's office. 

2. The demolition of the buildings south of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets NW., and 
the erection thereon of the three buildings for which plans have 
already been prepared, with such modifications in the plans that 
will make it possible to meet the present-day needs of the de- 
partments, 
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8. The procurement of a site for the construction of an 
archives building and the construction of this building accord- 
ing to plans already completed and approved, 

4. The erection of 15 stories of steel filing stacks in the inte- 
rior court of the Pension Office Building at an estimated cost 
of $1,000,000. If these stacks are installed it will result in 
making of the Pension Office Building an ideal archives build- 
ing. That building is fireproof and is isolated from other build- 
ings. In addition, there is no heating plant in it, as it is 
heated from the Land Office Building. The danger from fire, 
therefore, would seem to be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

There are summarized below the arguments for the erection 
of these stacks in the court of the Pension Office Building: 

(a Fp building admirably adapted for the purpose is already 
erect 

(b) The present use of the building could continue without 
interference. 

(c) The court in which it is contemplated erecting the steel 
stacks contains 4,000,000 cubic feet of space, practically all of 
which is wasted. 

(d) The proposed stacks, if installed, would make use of 
2.894.008 cubic feet of space which is now wasted. 

(e) The proposed stacks would provide 729,929 linear feet 
of shelving (approximately 138 miles), or 220,356 shelves (not 
including top shelves), with a net filing capacity of 948,900 
cubic feet. 

(f) The estimated cost of erecting an archives building to 
accommodate an equal amount of shelving, including necessary 
stairways, elevators, corridors, toilets, ete., would be $1,680,000. 
This figure is based upen a cost of $0.56 per cubic foot for a 
building of 3,000,000 cubic feet capacity. This cost is very 
reasonable. In addition, the shelving for such a building would 
cost $500,000, and the land would represent an outlay of $200,- 
000 more. The total cost would therefore be $2,380,000 (ap- 
proximately). 

(g) The cost of making provision for the same amount of 
filing space for the Pension Office Building would be approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

(h) If a new archives building were erected it would be 
necessary to provide a force for guarding it and for maintain- 
ing and operating it. If these shelves are erected in the Pen- 
sion Office Building, the present guard and maintenance forces 
would not have to be augmented. The only additional cost 
would be for electricity for lighting. 

(i) If these filing stacks were installed an almost unlimited 
amount of space now occupied by files in office buildings could 
be relinquished for office purposes. A study is being made as 
to approximately how much office space could be given up as a 
result of the erection of these stacks and the saving which 
would result through the giving up of rented buildings. 

at 
Data concerning the proposed. a 55 the interior court of the 
Estimated cost of proposed filing stacks in interior court of 


the Pension Office Building $1, Lord 000 
Wet CUDIC epatl —ÄTÜ.ů — O 
Total number of shelves (not including top shelves) — 220. 356 
Total number of shelves (including top shelves) 224, 052 
Linear feet of shelves (not including top shelves) — 729, 929 
Linear feet of shelves 3 top shelves 742,172 
Total length in mile i 5 shelves (not including top shelves) 

mas uala mal opie mately :: — es ne 138 

3 for 


cubage of punong that mone be 
. amount of shelving 


placed in rooms ordinary 


Cubaye:iot POnging= oor or ee ee rR 170, 200 
Cubage of space occupied by stack 2, 894, 008 
Estimated annual saving to 8 Government as a result of the installa- 
tion of these stacks. 
500,000 square feet of space released at estimated annual 
cost, including maintenance, of 80 cents per square foot. $400, 000 


L 
n interest on $1,000,000 at 44, per cent-—-----; $42, 500 
Lighting and cleanin: 0.00 s feet of 
space in filin stacks tents maintenance work 
required) at 10 cents per square foot 39, 000 
— — 81, 500 
ann in addition to annual saving... $818, 500 
Value hg steel A dike canes: released and made 8 
use at approximately $3 5 foot (cost is about 86 
per square foot) for one- area of stacks_.____.__._...._ 600,000 
Another great need, as the commission sees it, is the erec- 
tion of a large fireproof warehouse in a suitable location for the 
use of the General Supply Committee. Their supplies are now 
stored for the most part in the old barrack buildings in East 
Potomac Park. These structures, aside from being eyesores 
in a public park, are rapidly falling to pieces and afford but 
little protection to the goods stored there. 


This commission is unanimously of the opinion that Congress 
should at once authorize the expenditure of some twenty-five or 
thirty million dollars for the construction of suitable public 
buildings in Washington. This amount could be appropriated 
at the rate of two or three million dollars per annum, and 
should this recommendation be favorably acted upon it is con- 
fidently believed that within a few years all Government activ- 
ities in Washington will be housed in permanent fireproof build- 
ings. It is also recommended that the Publie Buildings Com- 
mission be designated as the agency which shall decide which 
buildings are to be built and where they are to be located. 
This will enable the commission to lay out the plans of housing 
the various departments and will make it possible te consider 
the whole matter from the broad general viewpoint of the best 
interests of the Government. In the past it has been the custom 
of the various departments and bureaus to submit their in- 
dividual building needs to Congress, without regard to any 
general plan, and this has naturally resulted, and will continue 
to result, in numbers of buildings being most unfortunately lo- 
cated. The commission, having had nearly four years’ experi- 
ence in dealing with the assignment of space in the public build- 
ings, believes it is qualified to say just what the needs of each 
department are and where the buildings should be located. 

It is suggested that the legislation herein proposed authorize 
the commission to submit an estimate to the Director of the 


Budget each year prior to the December session of Congress, 


which estimate shall state the amount required for carrying on 
the work for the ensuing fiscal year. It is also suggested that 
the commissien be authorized to apportion the work of prepara- 
tion of plans, letting of contracts, and supervision of construc- 
tion of the buildings herein proposed among such agencies of 
the Government as appear best qualified to do the work. 

Thus it would merely be the duty of the commission to— 

1. Submit the annual estimates to the Director of the Budget 
as outlined above. 

2. Decide what buildings are actually needed by each depart- 
ment and bureau. 

8. Decide what type of building is to be built. 

4. Decide where each building is to be located. 

The various buildings recommended herein could be con- 
structed under the general authorization suggested above. The 
commission earnestly hopes that Congress will take some action 
in the near future with a view to the adequate housing of the 
Federal departments. 

During the reading of the report by Mr. Smoor, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
building it is where there is now so much waste space? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the old Pension Office Building. The Sen- 
ator has been in it and knows that in the center of it there is a 
space that is not occupied for any purpose, but is a perfect 
waste of valuable space. We can put steel stacks in there, and 
in that way save over 2,000,000 cubic feet of space in other 
buildings which is occupied now for storage purposes, I have 
the blue prints, I will say to the Senator, and the estimated 
cost for putting the 15 stories of steel stacks in the Pension 
Office Building would be not to exceed $1,000,000, and we would 
save at least $600,000 every year thereafter as a result. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The stacks are proposed for storage pur- 
poses? 

Mr. SMOOT. For record purposes. Not only that, but the 
Senator knows that the records of the departments now in many 
eases are placed in large boxes and the lids fastened down and 
the boxes stored in space which might otherwise be occupied by 
employees of the Government. When a paper contained in one 
of those boxes is needed, it is necessary to send four or five 
colored men, who have, perhaps, to take four or five of those 
great boxes down in order to find the one desired, open it, and 
fish out of that box the paper that is wanted, sometimes taking 
days to do it, whereas if we had the stacks all these papers 
could be stored in them and cross-indexed, so that any person 
could go and find a desired paper within five minutes after 
reaching the building. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator the 
present status of the project for an archives building? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice that the commission 
have recommended that the building be erected, and if the rec- 
ommendations of the commission shall be followed out the build- 
ing will be erected. 

Mr. OVERMAN. To what commission does the Senator from 
Utah refer—to the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I refer to the Public Buildings Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Where is it proposed that these new build- 
ings shall be erected? 
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Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from North Carolina had been 
present he would have known that I have already made a state- 
ment as to that. For instance, we recommend that three of the 
principal buildings shall be erected on the squares just south 
of the Willard Hotel. The Government owns those two squares, 
together with the street running between them. The commis- 
sion recommends that the old buldiings now occupying that site 
shall be demolished and that three buildings be erected there. 

I will also say to the Senator that the plans for those build- 
ings, which have already been drawn, were adopted by the old 
commission of which, I think, the Senator from North Carolina 
was a member. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Has a site been selected for the archives 
building? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a site selected for that building, 
but, as the Senator knows, there was objection made here on | 
the floor of the Senate by one of the Senators in the closing 
days of the session. When an appropriation was asked for, | 
if I remember correctly, the House did appropriate the money | 
for the erection of the building on that site. I have forgotten 
the exact location, but I think it was down where Eighteenth | 
Street runs between É and C Streets. There is a square there 
on which the Fine Arts Commission have recommended that 
the archives building be located. That commission has also 
passed upon the plans for the building. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Utah states that the 
other House voted to appropriate the money to construct a 
building on that site? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What became of the appropriation when 
the bill carrying it came to the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate did not agree to it, and the item 
went out of the appropriation -bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. And the result is that we have the site, 
but as yet have no appropriation for the building? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, we have not the site; for the bill carry- 
ing the appropriation for the building also provided for the 
purchase of ground for the site. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. So we have neither the site nor the money 
appropriated for the building? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as yet. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, one of the most urgent 

eeds of this Government is for a modern fireproof archives 
uilding. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask for an appropriation of a 
million dollars in the proper appropriation bill to build the 
yroposed steel stacks and to place them in the Pension Office. 

hould that appropriation be made, it will take care of many 
of the ordinary current records of the Government. That, how- 
ever, will not interfere at all with the plan of erecting an 
archives building, I will say to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to say that as long ago as 1911, 
while I had the honor of being chairman of the Public Buildings 
Committee of the House of Representatives, that committee 
conducted an exhaustive investigation as to the status of the 
files and papers of the various governmental departments; and 
even at that time it was shown that the need for such a build- 
jug was most urgent; that records of an invaluable nature were 

danger of destruction; and that many of them were prac- | 
tically inaccessible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Texas is correct. I wish | 
again to emphasize the fact that if $1,000,000 be appropriated | 
for that purpose the shelving space which will be furnished to the 
Government in the old Pension Office Building will aggregate 
138 miles of linear feet; there will be 15 stories of shelving; 
and it will not cost the Government of the United States for 
maintenance a cent other than, perhaps, the electric lights which 
may be necessary on dark days or in evenings or mornings so 
that those desiring to examine the papers and records may go 
to the different stacks and get them. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Utah if the space 
which he proposes shall be utilized in the Pension Office Build- 
ing will be in addition to the proposed archives building? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will. 

Mr. SMITH. In other words, what I am getting at is, what 
would be the necessity of spending a million dollars to pro- 
vide facilities In the Pension Bureau if it is proposed to erect 
an archives building which will have sufficient space to take 
_eare of all of the records of the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that the archives 
building as proposed will not be large enough to take care of 
all the records of the Government; but if so, the stacks we pro- 
pose to purchase now can be used in the archives building. The 
provision to be made in the Pension Office will always be 
needed; there can be no question about that, We want a place 
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there where the current records of the Government may be 
available at any time in order that it may be possible to secure 
a Government record or paper without hunting days for it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Mr. President, is this debate proceeding 
by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has assumed that that 
was the case. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I do not object to the Senator from 
Utah making his report and reading it; but I do not think 
this is the place or the time for discussing all the details 
of the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Connecticut objects, I 
will not take a moment further of the time of the Senate; 
but when an opportune time presents itself I will submit my 
report. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I said I did not object to anything the 
Senator from Utah wanted to say; but I do object to the 
interruptions which lead to the discussion of the details which 
are no part of the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, L am nearly through with my 
report, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr, President, I do not want to delay 
the Senator, but I am a little curious to know whether or not 
it is intended to spend a million dollars on stacks in a building 
which I am sure is not fireproof? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. It is just such interruptions as that 
I rose to object to, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, the Pension Office is 
not a fireproof building. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I object to debate, though I do not 
object to the Senator from Utah reading his report. 

1 The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Utah has the 
oor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I know he has, but some other Senator 
has not the floor, and I object to the Senator from Utah being 
interrupted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will conclude the presenta- 
tion of the report. 

The reading of the report having been concluded, it was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD 
in 8-point type. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball George McKellar py as 
Brandegee Glass McKinley Smi 
Brookbart Harreld McLean 8 
Bursum Harris MeNary Spen 
Calder Harrison Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Heflin New Stanley 
Capper Hitchcock Nicholson Sterlin, 
Caraway Johnson No Sutherland 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Oddie Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Overman ‘Trammell 
Curtis Kendrick Sepper Wadsworth 
Dial Kin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Lad Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
Elkins La Follette Pomerene Warren 
Ernst Lenroot ansdell Weller 
Fletcher McCormick Reed, Mo. Williams 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Waris] is necessarily absent on account of serious 
illness in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frecineuuysen in the 
chair). Sixty-seven Senators haying answered to their names, 
there is a quorum present. 

Mr. SHEPPARD resumed and concluded the speech begun 
by him on yesterday. The entire speech will be published here- 
after. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an ar- 
ticle which I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was N 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Labor World, May 27, 1922.) 


WHERE'S WILSON’S LEAGUE? ASKS NRAWS-TRIBUNE; MCCARTHY RE- 
PLIES—ParTY WouLD DesTROY WORLD'S CIVILIZATION, 


Here is an able sna a criticism of an oe in the 


Duluth . Where, oh, where is League of 
Nations?” Mr. thy tells em. He blames the pepeutiven 
Party for the 000, unem- 


present Eu — — crisis and for the 5, 
pleyed workers 


1923. 
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Mr. McCarthy is a Ilfe-lo Republican. He served as a member 
of the Minnesota Senate in the sessions of 1899 and 1901. He is 
one of the best-informed men in America on world events. His 
familiarity with them led him to follow closely the work of Wood- 
row Wilson. As an American he refused to join with his party in 
the assassination of the world's civilization by 9 League of 
Nations, His contribution in this number of the bor World is 
a terrific indictment against the Harding administration, 


REPUBLICANS Man Ir IMPOTENT, GRAND RAPIDS Man DECLARES— 
Present Wonto Crisis DUB TO UNITED STATES: 

The May 15, 1922, issue of the Duluth News-Tribune contained 
an editorial entitled Where, oh, where is the league?“ As it is a 
fair sample of the systematic scheme or plan of the Republican Par 
to mislead the public and make the League of Nations odious, we 
give it some attention. It said: 

“Where is the League of Nations? In a physical sense it is at 
Geneva, but in the sense of being worth a continental in the present 
European crisis it is nowhere. 

“It is not easy to realize that Woodrow Wilson all but ruined his 
health for so inefficient a thing. 

“Tt is impotent and. gives no promise of accomplishing anything 
gave finding a place in the budget of certain nations. Americans make 
errors like unto other peoples, but they at least did not make the 
stupendous blunder of joining the League of Nations.” 

We will dissect and analyze this stereotyped and canned Republican 


propaganda. It contains eight assertions: 
1, That there is a present Euro crisis. 
2. That this crisis is ominous, foreboding, portentous of danger. 
3. That it ought to be adjusted, removed. 
4. That there is a League of Nations. 
5. That this league should have adjusted the trouble. 
6. That the league is impotent, unable to remove the ang Ney 
7. That the Republican Party prevented America joining the league. 


S. That we did well not to join it. 

With the first assertions or positions we have no quarrel. We will 
consider the eighth and discuss it solely from the standpoint or yiew- 
point of America’s selfish interests—safety, security, business, pecu- 
niary in, material advantage. That puts us in the field of the 
avo foreign policy of the Republican Party, Islands, Oil, Dollars.“ 
The discussion will be on familiar ground, 


WHOLE BARTH INVOLVED. 


This present European crisis commenced July 28, 1914. From the 
beginning it involved the whole earth. 

t still involves all nations, including the United States. In 1917 
it dragged this country into a world war. 

It dug the graves of 81,000 American soldiers, 

It wounded, mangled. and disabled 250,000 other American soldiers. 

It sowed the seeds of disense and death in the bodies of hundreds of 
thousands of other American soldiers. 

It compelled us to loan over $11,000,000,000 to European nations 
which can never be repaid until the crisis passes. 

It omnes this Nation to contract a national public indebfedness 
of $24,000,000,000, which we must pay. 


COSTS MORE THAN WAR. 


It compels us now to 8 the enormous sum of over $1,000,000 
per day for hospital service for the wrecked and ruined lives of 
those who, but for it, would be self-supporting American citizens. 

It caused us to suffer a financial loss in 1921 of over $24,000,000,000, 
a ter sum than it cost us to fight the war. 

t is causing this country to lose millions of dollars every day, 
right now, because of industrial conditions in Europe and thron, 
out the world. i 

It compelled over 5,000,000 able-bodied Americans to wan the 
streets and highways during 1921, looking for work and finding it 


not, 
It promises to continue these conditions indefinitely into the future. 
AMERICA AGAINST WAR. 


At the close of the World War America’s selfish interests required 
a settlement that would accomplish two things; one, that we should 
not be dragged by foreign nations into another war as we were into 
that one; and two, that the industries of the world, especially of 
Europe, should be promptly reestablished. 

Europe owed us $11,000,000,000 and we needed the money, We 
could get neither principal nor interest until Europe went to work. 
America is able to produce sufficient to have a foreign trade repre- 
sented by exports and imports of $15,000,000,000 annually. Because 
we can so produce, our domestic internal business and prosperity 

uires this foreign trade. 

f our total foreign trade over two-thirds is with Europe, when 
Europe is in a normal business condition. Every mill, mine, factory, 
and farm in America depends on the pros ty of Europe. 


WILSON SAW CLEARLY. 


At the close of the war there was one man in America who saw, 
understood, and appreciated the vital interest we had in a proper 
settlement of the war. That man was Woodrow Wilson. He knew 
that Europe could not do business with us to the amount of two- 
thirds of our foreign trade unless Europe settled down to business; 
that bs was vital to us that Europe should settle down to business 
promptly. 

He also knew that the only way to previas political chaos, anarchy, 
and probable war 3 spea involve America was to get Europe 
on her feet industrially. These things he set out to accomplish. 
He had in mind the welfare of his own country, the prosperity of 
his native land. He would saye America from ture wars, 
give her a world-wide field in which to expand and develop. 


RICHEST IN WORLD. 


His country was the richest in the world, made so by the war. 

It was the itor nation of the world; made so by the war. 

It was the most werful nation on earth, left so by the war. 

Its mills, factories, mines, forests, and farms were all intact, 
ready for business, 

It had unlimited resources, natural and artificial; labor, skilled and 
unskilled, It was ready to supply the world, 

Restore stable conditions in rope and America could do the rest. 

Establish sound credit in 5 and America would lift the 
stricken nations into the sunlight of prosperity. 


LEAGUE WAS NECESSARY. 


This he would accomplish by two things; one, a League of Nations: 
two, a reasonable settlement and adjustment of the obligations o 
Germany. Beginning in 1914 and contiuning to the fn of 1918 
ee had considered and discussed the necessity of a League of 

ations. 

It was the consensus of opinion that such a league was necessary 
and that the time had arrived to create it. The key to a return of 
normal industrial conditions in Europe was the matter of German res- 
titution and reparations. To accomplish a settlement of these matters 
ees freedom from hatred, malice, and the passions engendered by 

e war. 

At the close of the war there was but one nation on earth so condi- 
tioned as to be able to lead and guide the stricken world to a sensible, 
reasonable peace. That nation was the United States. No nation ha 
a greater interest in the establishment of such a ce. Our financial 
interests, our industrial prosperity required it. ne would have sup- 
posed that America would have been a unit, standing solidly in sup- 
port of President Wilson and his administration in his efforts to se- 
cure such settlement. But such was not the case, 

BEGAN TO CONSPIRE: 

America, under the influence and guidance of the then Republican 
leaders, commenced, in December, 1918, and continued during the entire 
negotiations and work of the peace commission at Paris, to undermine, 
discredit, and destroy the standing, influence, and power of both Presi- 
dent Wilson and the Nation at Paris, 

scheme was to make it appear in France, to cause the Peace 
Conference to believe that President Wilson did not represent America ; 
that America was opposed to what he there advocated; that Amerien 
was not in favor of a league of nations, and was not in accord with 
the President's ideas as to what would be a reasonable or sensible 
settlement with Germany. 

In the matter of German restitution and reparations, these Ameri- 
can conspirators declared that America stood with those who demanded 
the utmost of Germany, and that Mr. Wilson was trying to secure a 
“soft peace for Germany, to let Germany off easy, to assist Germany 
in her efforts to escape restitution and reparation. 

HARVEY'S TREASON, 


By March, 1919, the Republican partisan press of this country filled 
the air with denunciations of President Wilson's attitude and objects 
in the matter of German reparations. The entire propaganda was pre- 
pared and carried on pursnant to a carefully arranged plan to accom- 
plish the defeat of everything advocated by the President at Paris. 
‘he scheme was to ruin bim and his cause; to destroy him. 

The climax was reached by a false and libelous cartoon printed and 
5 in the re 26, 1919, issue of Harvey's Weekly. The pic- 

re covered two full pages of the magazine. At the left was the sym- 
bolical figure or statue of Justice, standing erect, blindfolded, holding 
in her left hand the scales and in her right the sword. At the right, 
facing Justice, with hands uplifted in remonstrance and protest, stands 
President Wilson. Immediately behind him, crouching to the ground, 
skulking, hiding, is Germany, represented by the usual cartoon of a 
booted, helmeted, uniformed Hun. Underneath are the words “ The 
Protector of the Huns.” 


INFAMOUS AND DAMNABLE. 


Considering that picture in the light of what it expressed as to the 


7 


h 
attitude of America in the then crisis of the world, and in the light of - 


the disastrous financial and industrial results actually experienced by 
America because of it, and in the light of present world conditions, it 
was probably the most infamous and damnable ever printed and pub- 
shed on this globe. But he who did it, whose genius pos the soul of 
the Republican Party into it, has been rewarded for it by appointment 
as American ambassador to the Court of St. James. 

The conspirators succeeded. American infivence was reduced by 
their work to such an extent that a sensible adjustment of German 
reparations was not made, with the result that all Europe is still in 
turmoil, in a state of industrial chaos, to the damage of America in 
the sum of billions of dollars. 3 

ULTIMATELY KILLED IT. 


They succeeded also as to the League of Nations. While N A failed 
in their efforts during the gu ste tyre of the treaty to kill it, they 
have ultimately: succeeded. otwithstanding that 51 nations entered 
into it, signed the solemn compact, the written treaty, in good faith, 
hoping, trusting thereby to save the world, these conspirators have 
labored for three years to destroy it. 
* * . * * = * 
The League of Nations is impotent in the present crisis in Europe. 
There is no to take its place, to the great glee of that party. 
Meanwhile our industries 1 u and 5,000,000 able-bodied Americans 
are unemployed, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WARREN presented the petition of Rawlins Lodge, No. 5, 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of Rawlins, Wyo., praying 
for the enactment of legislation creating a department of edu- 
ao, which was referred to the Committee on Education and 

r. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a resolution adopted by Local 
Union, No. 1556, United. Mine Workers of America, of Russell- 
ville, Ark., favoring prompt action by the Federal Government 
to remedy the faulty condition of railroad operating equip- 
ment, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented the petition of Rawlins Lodge, 
No. 5, Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, of Rawlins, Wyo., 
praying for the enactment of legislation creating a department 
of education, which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 8 ` 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Laramie ( Wyo.) 
Council of Industry, protesting against the recommendation 
made by the Budget Bureau to appropriate only $3,000,000 
for forest roads and trails and urging the appropriation of 
$6,500,000, the amount authorized by the act of June 19, 1922, 
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which were referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. LADD presented the petition of Oscar Schmitler and 
seven other citizens of Wolford, N. Dak., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation to stabilize the prices of farm products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of Rev. G. Wullschleger and 82 
other citizens and of W. E. Lohr and 47 other citizens, all of 
Judson and vicinity, in the State of North Dakota, praying for 
the passage of legislation extending immediate aid to the 
famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NORBECK presented the petitions of Mahlon T. Lightner 
and 47 other citizens of Edmunds County and of M. L. Stavig 
and 132 other citizens of Roberts County, in the State of South 
Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation to stabilize the 
prices of farm products, which were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Java and 
Mound City, S. Dak., praying the enactment of legislation 
extending immediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples of the 
German and Austrian Republics, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4030) for the relief of Capt. Murray A. 
Cobb, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 968) thereon, 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with an amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 419) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Esperanza (Rept. No. 969) ; 

A bill (S. 420) for the relief of the Long Island Railroad Co. 
(Rept. No. 970); and 

A bill (S. 421) for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Lerington (Rept. No. 971). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 8668) for the rellef of Gertrude Lustig (Rept. No. 
972); 

A bill (H. R. 966) for the relief of the Tacoma Tug & Barge 
* Co. (Rept. No. 973); 

A bill (H. R. 2049) for the relief of the Delaware River 
Lightering Co. (Rept. No. 974) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3461) for the relief of Eugene Fazzi (Rept. No. 
975); 

A bill (H. R. 4619) for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Rept. No. 976) ; 

A bill (H. R. 4620) for the relief of Th. Brovig (Rept. No. 
977) ; 

A bill (H. R. 4622) for the relief of the Lloyd Mediterraneo 
Societa Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian steamer 
Titania (Rept. No. 978) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5249) for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, col- 
lector of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsylvania 
(Rept. No. 979) ; : 

A bill (H. R. 5648) for the relief of Ike T. Boyles (Rept. No. 


ke 

A bill (H. R. 6177) for the relief of the owner of the fishing 
smack Mary S. Dolbow (Rept. N. 981); 

A bill (H. R. 8214) to compensate the owners of the Ameri- 
can steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in repairing 
the said steamship, and to make an appropriation therefor 
(Rept. No. 982) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9887) for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. (Rept. No. 983); and 

A bill (A. R. 10287) for the relief of John Calvin Starr 
(Rept. No. 984). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3503) to carry out the findings of the 
Court of Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co., reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 985) thereon. 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11939) to amend section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, reported it 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 986) thereon. 

Mr. LADD (for Mr. Norris), from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 
8086) to prohibit the shipment of filled milk in interstate or 
foreign commerce, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 987) thereon. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4269) to create a commission of investigation in 
connection with the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 4270) to validate certain allotments of land made 
to Indians on the Lae Courte Oreille Indian Reservation in 
Wisconsin; and 

A bill (S. 4271) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
March 8, 1921 (41 Stat. L. 1249), entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906, entitled ‘An 
act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage Indians 
in Oklahoma, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 4272) granting a pension to Henry Rabbes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 273) authorizing and directing the Treasurer of 
the United States to convey certain land in section 21, Huron 
County, Mich., to the Pointe Aux Barques Resort Association ; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4274) to provide for the organization of the 
Organized Reserves in the Philippine Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4275) incorporating the Supreme Lodge of the 
World, Loyal Order of Moose; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 4276) for the relief of Maj. Russell B. Putnam; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


TERMS OF COURT OF CLAIMS, 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2228) to amend certain sections 
of the Judicial Code relating to the Court of Claims, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMERICAN PROPERTY INTERESTS IN THE ISLE OF PINES, 


Mr. POMERENE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
392), which was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed to 
inform the Senate how — 2 citizens of the United States have landed 

n 


or other property interest the Isle of Pines, and the amount and 
value of such lands and other property owned by them. 


SHIPPING BOARD CLAIMS COMMISSION, 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 393), 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: À 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce ig authorized and di- 
rected to investigate the cause of the dissolution of the Claims Com- 


dling of such claims by the Claims Commission; and report its findings 
and recommendations to the Senate in the premises. Sald committee 
may send for persons and | geld administer oaths, and employ such 
clerical assistance as may be necessary, and may appoint a subcom- 
mittee to exercise the powers and duties conferred upon said committee 
by this resolution. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


Mr. SPENCER submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
894), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 328, agreed to September 13, 1922, 
authorizing the Committee on Indian Affairs to continue the employ- 
ment of an assistant clerk, payable out of the contingent fund, until 
the end of the ee Congress, be, and the same hereby is, rther 
conna in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty-eighth 

‘ongress. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATION ON REPARATION 

Mr. ROBINSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sranrrecp in the chair), 
The absence of a quorum being suggested, the Secretary will 
call the roll, 


COM MISSION, 
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The principal legislative clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Glass McKellar Smoot 
Borah Harreld McKinley Spencer 
Brandegee Harris cNary Stanfield 
Brookhart Heflin Myers tanle 
Calder Hitehcock New Sutherland 
Cameron Johnson Norris Townsend 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie 

Caraway Kellogg Overman Underwood 
Couzens Kendrick Pepper Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson King Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Ladd Pittman arren 

Dial La Follette Poindexter Watson 
Elkins Lenroot Pomerene Weller 
Fletcher Lodge Robinson 

Frelinghuysen MeCormick Sheppard 

George McCumber Smit! 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, it is with some hesitation, 
and with a sense of both personal and official responsibility, 
that I bring before the Senate at this time a measure of great 
importance respecting the foreign relations of this Govern- 
ment. 

So many influences have been at work, and still continue 
their efforts, to fashion public sentiment in the United States 
and to influence the official action of this Government, that it 
is quite difficult to ascertain sufficient facts upon which to 
form a decisive opinion as to what course this Nation should 
take respecting the problems that distress European peoples 
and prevent the normal conduct of their affairs. Within an 
hour it has been said to me by a well-informed citizen, in whom 
I have great confidence, that propagandist influences of a power- 
ful character are now at work to induce this Government to 
change its policy respecting European controversies, and to par- 
ticipate in the settlement of them, and if such counsel prevails 
we may be led into serious and costly error. 

From the signing of the armistice it has seemed to me neces- 
sary that this Government should have a share in the adjust- 
ment of the acute problems which embarrass the nations of 
Europe, and which are the outgrowth of the great conflict which 
the armistice terminated. 

It will be remembered that President Wilson, while the treaty 
of Versailles was pending in the Senate, submitted to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], a somewhat informal communica- 
tion, a letter, in which he expressed the opinion that it was 
necessary and advisable for this Government to have temporary 
representation on the Reparation Commission. President Har- 
ding was then a member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and, with other members of that committee constituting a ma- 
jority, took the position that until the treaty of Versailles had 
been ratified by the Senate it was not proper or competent that 
this Government should have representation on any commission 
created by that treaty. The President then adopted the policy 
of securing information as to the action and deliberations of 
the commission through the medium of unofficial observers ; and 
President Harding, as I shall later show, continued that policy. 

When the separate treaty of peace between this Nation and 
the German Government was entered into, there was incor- 
porated section 4 of Article II, which is as follows: 

That while the United States is privileged to participate in the 
Reparation Commission, according to the terms of part 8 of that 
treaty, and in any other commission established under the treaty or 
under any agreement supplemental thereto, the United States is not 
ie —2 participate in any such commission unless it shall elect 
0 e 

And in the resolution of ratitication this provision was in- 
serted: f 

The United States shall not be resented or participate in any 
body, agency, or commission, nor shall any person represent the 
United States as a member of any body, agency, or commission in 
which the United States is authorized to participate by this treaty, 
unless and until an act of the Congress of the United States sha 
provide for such representation or participation. 

By exchanging the ratifications of that treaty the President 
estopped himself from designating representatives of this Gov- 
ernment to serye officially as members of the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

The incorporation in the resolution of ratification of the 
provision just read was a most extraordinary proceeding. It 
would seem to show a lack of confidence on the part of the 
Senate in the President of the United States, who, under the 
Constitution, is vested with the control of our foreign rela- 
tions. If the President had not bound himself by the ex- 
change of ratifications of the treaty containing this provision, 
it is doubtful if Congress could bave taken any action so ef- 
fectively intrenching upon the constitutional prerogative of 
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the Executive. It is difficult to understand, in the light of 
recent and current events, why any Executive would willingly 
become a party to such a limitation on the exercise of his 
powers. It is inconceivable that any President, whatever his 
politics or views touching foreign problems, should desire to 
preserve such a monument to the suspicion and mistrust of 
his party adherents as exists in the effort to deny him the 
privilege to appoint representatives for the United States in 
matters which involve the foreign relations of our Govern- 
ment, even if it be conceded that the provision literally does 
not infringe upon his rights. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The last sentence of the Senator would 
seem to me to be rather inconsistent with his previous state- 
ment that this action did trench upon the exclusive powers 
of the President; but does the Senator claim that Congress 
has nothing whatever to say about what the foreign policy of 
this country shall be? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly not. The Senator from Arkansas 
claims, however, that the conduct of the foreign relations of 
this Government is exclusively an Executive function; and if 
the President, in the conduct of those relations, finds it neces- 
sary to appoint an agent, a minister, or an ambassador, that 
he has the right to do so, and it is doubtful whether the 
Congress can, by any mere legislative act, estop him from 
taking the course in that regard which, in his judgment, will 
promote the best interests of the Nation. I have said, however, 
that even if it be conceded that the Congress has the power 
by legislative act to deny the President the right to appoint a 
representative, an ambassador, or a minister, even though such 
representative be not accredited to a particular government, 
even thongh his services be confined to such services as are 
performed by members of the Reparation Commission, it is 
doubtful, in my mind, whether Congress should do that; but 
such an issue is not important in this discussion, for the reason 
that the President exchanged the ratifications of the separate 
treaty of peace with Germany, in which it was provided that 
no member to serve on any commission created under the Ver- 
sailles treaty should be appointed except when authorized by 
an act of Congress. For that reason, believing that the Presi- 
dent ought to bave the opportunity of appointing a representi- 
tive of the United States to serve on the Reparation Com- 
mission if he thinks such action will conserve the best interests 
of the Nation, I have introduced a bill authorizing him to do 
so, and I have put-the provision in the form of an act, because 
the separate treaty of peace with Germany specifies that it 
must be done by act of Congress. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator that the President has the exclusive right of the con- 
duct of our foreign relations, conducting diplomatic intercourse, 
and negotiating treaties; but there is a grave difference, in my 
opinion, between the President's right to conduct our foreign 
relations and the question of what our foreign policy shall be. 
I never have thought, and do not now think, that the President 
has a right, of his own motion, to decide what the foreign policy 
of the United States of America shall be and to go ahead and 
put it in operation in spite of the wish of the Congress or of the 
people of the country. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON, I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
with pleasure. 


Mr. LODGE. Is not the Senator through? 
Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no; I have not concluded. - 
Mr. LODGE, I will wait until the Senator has completed 


his remarks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the discussion between the 
Senator from Connecticut and myself is academic and has no 
very great importance, considering the conditions under which 
the discussion proceeds, for the reason that the President did 
exchange the ratifications of the treaty of peace, and that act 
by him bound him to refrain from appointing a member of the 
Reparation Commission until Congress consents he shall do so. 
I have expressed some doubt as to whether an act of Congress 
denying to the President the right to appoint a member of the 
Reparation Commission in the exercise of his duty as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, to conduct our foreign relations, is 
an infringement of his constitutional right. The Senator from 
Connecticut implies that he has no doubt that Congress could 
say to the President of the United States, by act, that he shall 
not appoint a minister or an ambassador, a servant or an agent, 
to represent him in the performance of his duty as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation, managing the foreign relations of the 
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Governmenf, and that the President would be compelled to 
respect that act of Congress. 

I do not believe that is true, I do not belleve the President 
would be compelled to observe any mere direction of that nature 
that Congress might give him. But that question, I repeat, loses 
its importance in this discussion when we recall that the Presi- 
dent did exchange the ratifications of a treaty which estopped 
him from appointing a member of the Reparation Commission. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not want to intrude upon the 
Senator's time 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator knows I have plenty of time. 
‘Any suggestion the Senator from Connecticut makes always 
illuminates a debate, and I am very glad to have him interrupt 


me. 8 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I was not going to make this suggestion 
sọ much for the purpose of illuminating the debate, which I am 
sure the Senator will sufficiently do without assistance from 
me, but simply to put myself right. I do not want the Senator 
to conclude that I inferentially deny, or inferentially from 
anything I have stated it can be deduced that I deny, the 
right of the President to appoint ambassadors and other diplo- 
matie representatives, a right which Congress could not deny 
him. He gets that right from the Constitution. I say now, 
not particularly because the Senator has verged upon the sub- 
ject, although, as he says, it may not be particularly related 
to the pith of the bill he has introduced, it is continually 
asserted, whenever the Senate or elther branch of Congress 
attempts to express an opinion about our foreign relations or 
about the wisdom of a proposed policy to be adopted by this 
country, that we should keep our mouths shut, have no views, 
_or, if we have, suppress them, because the President has ex- 
clusive control of the conduct of our foreign relations. I have 
seen that statement made in the columns of representative 
newspapers of both parties, I might say metropolitan news- 
papers, If that gives any added weight to their utterances, and 
I totally and entirely disagree with them, and I say that if 
that were true, approximately or remotely true, there would 
be no sense in having the Senate ratify negotiations of the 
President which might ripen into treaties. He would be the 
arbitrary and sole dictator of the policies of this country with 
respect to foreign relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I know the Senator from 
Connecticut, when he says that he has seen in the metropolitan 
press statements that the Chief Executive is the absolute dic- 
tator respecting our foreign policles—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not say I had seen that statement. 
I say that if what they say is true, if their theory about it is 
true, he would be the dictator of our foreign relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What I wish to say is that I am sure the 
Senator from Connecticut will not attribute any such state- 
ment or position to me. I have never thought or said anything 
of the kind. I do say, and I have always thonght, that in the 
conduet of our foreign relations, in the negotiation of treaties, 
in the settlement of international disputes, the Executive, who 
alone under the Constitution of the United States can carry 
on that business for the Government, ought to be given a free 
hand, and that the Congress should not unintelligently inter- 
fere in his negotiations and in the performance of his duties. 

I respect public sentiment, and I wish that Presidents, I 
will not say the one now in the White House alone, but that 
all Presidents would find a way to familiarize themselves with 
the course of public thought throughout the Nation; that they 
would learn what the people are thinking on public questions 
and give consideration to public opinion. But, as the Senator 
from Connecticut can not dispute, it was a most extraordinary 
provision that the President should be denied the privilege, 
if it be conceded it was not a right, to appoint a member of 
the Reparation Commission to represent the United States, 
wlien the fact is considered that the political party to which 
he belongs at that time had an enormous majority in the Senate 
of the United States. It can have meant only one thing, that 
the Senate at that time, as it was then constituted, was so 
opposed to any participation on the part of this Government 
in the efforts of European nations to settle their economic and 
political problems that it was unwilling to give the President 
of the United States the option, if he found it necessary and 
advisable to do so, of placing a representative of this Govern- 
ment among the agents who were empowered by an arrange- 
ment among the European Governments to settle those prob- 
lems. T challenge any Senator to escape the force of that con- 
clusion. 

The Senate as it was then constituted was so anxious to 
stand aloof from the difficult and confusing problems that were 
threatening again the peace of Europe and the peace of the 
world that they did a very extraordinary thing. I doubt if 


such a thing was ever done before, and I doubt if it will ever 
be done again. They tied the hands of the Executive and de- 
nied to him the opportunity of doing what he believed to be 
best in the interest of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield. ‘ 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not recently examined the lan- 
guage critically, but as I recall it, that language was not only 
broad enough to exclude any official representative but to ex- 
clude any unofficial representative as well; and, as I under- 
stand it, the President has already appointed an unofficial rep- 
esas or he has an observer there, which is the same 

ing. 

Mr. LODGE. He is not a member. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, of course, he is not a member. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator’s suggestion it happens comes 
at an opportune time. I was just proceeding to discuss that 
question, 

As the result of this limitation of his authority, the Presi- 
dent has been driven to a course regarded by many as belittling 
the dignity of the Executive and the Government. We have 
what is known as unofficial representation on the Reparation 
Commission, unofficial observers. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON, I will yield in just a moment, if the Sen- 
ator please. 3 

Mr. Boyden, a great lawyer residing in Boston and enjoying 
a national reputation, serves as the unofficial delegate, while 
Mr. Logan, of Philadelphia, acts as the underdelegate, as his 
position is known. Mr. Henry B. Hodge, of Philadelphia, is the 
general secretariat of the United States unofficial delegation 
on the Reparation Commission, and Mr, Lloyd Robbins, of San 
Francisco, Calif., is the unofficial advisor of the delegation, and 
seryes on what is known as the committee of guaranties, which 
was created under the London agreement and which apparently 
exercises sovereign authority over Germany. 

I now yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I merely wish to say, to make the record cor- 
rect, that the representation which now exists of course existed 
from the beginning. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I said that. 

Mr. LODGE. I did net so understand the Senator. In fact, 
the gentlemen appointed by President Wilson were continued 
by President Harding for some time. 

Mr, ROBINSON. I made that statement some time ago. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not hear the 
statement. 

Mr, ROBINSON. My information is that, so far as actual 
labor is concerned, in the investigation of conditions and the 
decision of controyerted questions, this unofficial delegation of 
our Government has been and is quite influential. 

Let me illustrate by a single fact the service that it has 
rendered. The committee of guaranties, of which I am informed 
Mr. Lloyd Robbins, of San Francisco, is a member, made an un- 
official survey of Germany and submitted a report to the Repa- 
ration Commission about October, 1922, which is claimed to be 
an accurate and complete description of the resources, the eco- 
nomic and financial conditions prevailing throughout the Ger- 
man Republic. 

It will be remembered that the committee of guaranties 
exercises very great power over Germany. As an agent of the 
Reparation Commission it directs the German people to increase 
their taxes. As an agent of the Reparation Commission it re- 
duces at will the German budget. It is exercising sovereign 
authority over the German Republic, not complete sovereignty, 
of course, but the acts which it performs are in a technical and 
an actual sense acts of sovereignty. 

From the beginning it may be said that there have been two 
theories in this country with reference to the action of our 
Government respecting European problems which became acute 
at the end of the war. There have been some who believe that 
it is the traditional policy of the United States to refrain from 
participation in European affairs. They insist that this Goy- 
ernment and her people should leave the nations of Europe to 
settle their own disputes, to adjust without assistance from us 
their own great problems. There are others who, from the 
signing of the armistice, have held to the theory that our duty, 
as one of the associated powers engaged in the conduct of the 
war which resulted in victory for the Allies, our duty to our 
own interest, and respect for every consideration which should 
govern the United States in the conduct of its foreign affairs, 
justified, if it did not require. this Government to engage in 
an effort to assist them in settling thelr disputes in order that 
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the victory which cost so much in blood and treasure might not 
be rendered fruitless, 

It would not be profitable in this discussion to review the 
controversy between the representatives of those two view- 
points. The Government apparently adopted the policy of 
standing aloof. At the same time, so important was the busi- 
ness of the Reparation Commission, not only to Europe, but as 
its work reflected itself upon our affairs and our life, that 
President Harding, denied the opportunity under the treaty of 
peace with Germany to appoint an official representative, con- 
tinued in service the yery able unofficial organization with, I 
believe, some material changes in the personnel. It will be re- 
called that in his letter to the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Longe] dated December 27, 1922, when the so-called Borah 
amendment to the naval appropriation bill was under considera- 
tion by the Senate, the President used this language: 

In ratifying the 8 of ce with Germany the Senate made a 
reservation that the United States should not be represented on the 
Reparation Commission without consent of the Congress and no such 
consent has been given— 

And so forth, This was an implied suggestion, although not a 
direct recommendation, that the consent of Congress should be 
given. 

From the beginning it has been manifest to some Senators 
that if the United States is to perform an effective service in 
solving her own problems as the same are related to economic 
and political conditions in Europe we must participate in the 
studies and work of the Reparation Commission. Evidently the 
President takes that view of the matter. Denied by the treaty 
with Germany the power to appoint an official representative, he 
resorts to the expedient of appointing an unofficial representa- 
tive. I shall not now attempt to go into the manner in which 
our unofficial delegate on the Reparation Commission has per- 
formed his duty. My information is very limited. The chan- 
nels of information available for my study are very narrow. I 
do feel justified in saying that it appears from all that has come 
to my knowledge that exceptional intelligence and rare good 
judgment have usually been exercised by the unofficial delega- 
tion serving as representatives of the United States on the 
Reparation Commission. 

The fact that it has been found necessary to have unofficial 
representation, the fact that some of our unofficial agents are 
serving on the most powerful and influential bodies of the 
Reparation Conunission, the fact that they have participated in 
some of the important decisions of the commission, lead me to 
wonder why anybody who thinks we ought to have representa- 
tion at all questions the wisdom and the fairness of having there 
men expressly authorized to perform their duties. I know that 
the only answer can be that we are afraid; but if we go in at 
all, if we are to render assistance at all, why should we not do 
it through the agency of men who are authorized to represent 
the Government? 

No one has suggested that the unofficial representation be 
withdrawn. Through two long years of as troublesome a period 
as the world ever knew, save only that period which closed 
when the armistice was signed, these unofficial agents of the 
Government, known throughout the world as actually represent- 
ing this Nation, hampered and restricted, discredited and be- 
littled by being denied official standing, have performed service 
of substantially the same nature as that performed by the rep- 
resentatives of other governments on the body with which they 
serve, Whether as the result of propaganda or the awakened 
conscience of the people of the Nation from the acquisition of 
knowledge concerning the facts, there is in progress a change of 
sentiment in this Republic. Men who heretofore have believed 
in the policy of aloofness are coming to the conviction that if 
that policy be continued revolution will engulf some, if not 
many, of the nations of Europe. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves 
the question of our representatives on the commission, will the 
Senator tell us out of what appropriation the unofficial repre- 
sentatives are paid? 

Mr. ROBINSON. They are paid by the Reparation Commis- 
sion. This Government, refusing to appoint official representa- 
tives, has actnally put its unofficial representatives in the posi- 
tion of receiving their compensation through the body to which 
we have refused to accredit them. The American unofficial 
delegation are paid just as are all the other delegations. 

Mr. LODGE. They are all paid by Germany. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; they are all paid by Germany. In 
justice to the great German Republic, whose money we take to 
pay our servants, we ought to give those servants official recog- 
nition. If we are not going to do that, what course shall we 
pursue? 

It has been said to me this morning that the only result of 
the action contemplated by this bill would be to involve us in 


the controversies of Europe, and that as a reward for our 
efforts we shall experience only censure and shall suffer finan- 


cial loss, To that I reply that every nation in the world knows 
that for every hour the Reparation Commission has been in 
existence this Government has had a hand in its work though 
we have had no official representative. What pride can be 
taken by any American citizen in a continuance of such an 
arrangement? Why not have the courage to do our duty in a 
way that commands respect? 

Something has been said about the creation of an unofficial 
board of inquiry. The Secretary of State in an address re- 
cently delivered at New Haven recognized the close relation 
of these European problems to the welfare of the people of the 
United States in this language: 

We can not dispose of these problems by calling them European, for 
they are world problems; and we can not escape the injuries of a 
failure to settle them. 

Then he said: 

Pie crux of the European situation lies in the settlement of repara- 
tions. 

That is almost a literal quotation from an address delivered 
by that great American economist and publicist, Mr. B. M. 
Baruch, at the reunion of the members of the War Industries 
Board held at Washington, D. C., on December 10, 1920. In the 
address I have just mentioned Mr. Baruch used this language: 

Hence it is not too much to say, as I do say, that the crux of the 
world industrial and commercial problem lies in the fixing of the repa- 
rations that Germany must pay. The Allies must eventually come to 
see this, for they are under heavy burdens and are looking to the 
German reparations for their own rehabilitation. Germany must work 
to produce the wealth with which to pay the reparations. In helpin 
herself she will do what is more important, she will be helping us all. 
Until central Europe is again poing full s ahead the rest of the 
world will lag. They may not like it, but that is the cold-blooded fact, 
The question of the interindebtedness of the Allies and eyen the sane 
rehabilitation of our own taxation can not be disposed of until the 
world is again humming with industry and every route and channel of 
commerce is reopened. 

The Secretary of State announced no new position when he 
made the declaration that the reduction of reparations to an 
amount that Germany can pay is the crux of the economic and 
political problems that now vex Europe. 

The Secretary of State in his New Haven address suggested 
a remedy as possible which is somewhat indefinite; it is not 
very specific. He said: 

There ought to be a way for statesmen to nee upon what Ger- 
many can pay, for no matter what claims may made against her, 
that is the imit of satisfaction. There ought to be a way to determine 
that limit and to provide a financial plan by which immediate results 
ean be obtained and the European nations can feel that the founda- 
tion has been laid fer their mutual and earnest endeayors to bring 
about the utmost prosperity to which the py of their people 
entitles them, If statesmen can not agree and exigencies of public 
opinion make their course difficult, then there should called to thelr 
aid those who can point the way to a solution. Why should they not 
invite men of the highest authority in finance in their tive coun- 
tries, men of such prestige, experience, and honor that their agreement 
upon the amount to be pald and upon a fiscal plan for working out 
the payments would be accepted throughout the world as the most 
authoritative expression obtainable? 

The Secretary of State impliedly says that if the Reparation 
Commission, the official body organized by the powers to de- 
termine this question, and the premiers of the respective nations 
whose interests are involved fail, then a body of business men, 
private citizens of the great governments of the earth, includ- 
ing our own, can volunteer or be selected, and that these pri- 
vate citizens will have such authority and such moral force 
throughout the world that mankind will immediately accept, 
or be disposed to accept, their findings as conclusive evidence 
of the amount of reparations that Germany should pay. The 
question is not intimately related to the bill I am discussing, 
and, therefore, I shall not go into detail in the discussion of 
the proposed board of inquiry. The selection of a board of 
inquiry, it may be borne in mind, would occasion indefinite 
delay. That board would either be compelled to accept the 
work already done by the Reparation Commission and the 
committee on guaranties, or it would be compelled to dupli- 
cate the work done by them, and the inevitable result would 
be that final adjustment would be postponed. The clouds that 
seem to be gathering above the horizon would grow blacker 
and blacker until they would merge with the shadows of night. 

It has been said that Germany is on the verge of collapse; 
that she will not and can not maintain herself unless the repa- 
rations problem be settled and the aggregate amount be read- 
justed so as to enable her to find a way to meet her obligations. 

The conference in Paris between the premiers of the French 
Government and of the British Government has disclosed the 
fact that they are not widely apart respecting the aggregate 
amount of reparations; and it is singular to note that the 
amount they propose, after two years of wrangling and bicker- 
ing amongst the representatives of the governments involved, 
is almost exactly the amount which Bernard M. Baruch said 
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two years ago was the maximum sum which Germany could 


pay. We are making no progress. 

The morning press contains the statement that some Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber propose to support this bill, 
provided the nations of Europe in the meantime settle the ques- 
tion of reparation. Well, if that question is settled I will not 
be found in the Senate of the United States urging the authori- 
zation of an official representative of this Government to help 
settle it. 

I haye believed from the beginning that by the force of cir- 
cumstances, from a prompt consideration of our own interests, 
and from a sense of justice not only to France and Poland but 
also to the great German Republic the United States would in 
time be driven to give her open and well-considered counsel to 
those who have tried in vain without our advice to settle this 
great problem. After two years, however, we are still hesi- 
tating to act officially, though we are acting unofficially, and 
have been throughout that period. 

Our commerce and industry are suffering by reason of the 
political distraction and financial panic which threaten almost 
every governnient in Europe. An able, learned gentleman said 
to me this morning that this Nation is now more prosperous 
than ever before In its history and that no excuse or justifica- 
tion exists for changing the policy which marks the present 
eonduct of our foreign relations. Let me call to your attention, 
Mr. President, the fact, stated in an editorial of the New 
York World under date of December 18, 1922, when it points 
out that, notwithstanding the present excessive price of mer- 
chandise, the value of the money crops of America is less than 
it was in 1914. 

The editorial says: 

This 's wheat crop alone is worth actually less than that of 
1914; it is worth only 31 per cent more than that of 1909, in the days 
before the war bad overturned all precedents. Thus the total of 
wheat value has Mttle more than kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion. Its increase bears no relation whatever to prices for merc dise 
in general, which are far higher than they were 13 years ago. 

This is what has kappenod to the farmer: The price of ħis chief 
money wheat, cotton, meat—is fixed in international markets, 
where he has been accustomed to sell his surplus. These markets are 
failing him and he is selling at cut rates, while overs thing he buys, 
including labor and the interest on his investment, If his farm was 
bought or improved at recent prices, is costing him double. As a rule, 
he not 3 out even. e is trenching upon his savings to Pa 
living expenses, if he has any savings available for the purpose; if he 
has no such savings, as in the case of many renters, his condition calls 
for lively sympathy no more than for swift relief. 

If Germany experiences complete collapse, as many fear she 
may, our foreign market will be further diminished, if not 
destroyed, and in all probability the prices of agricultural 
products will still further decline. I think the Senator from 
Idaho was right when he said, in substance, during the debates 
on his amendment proposed fo the naval appropriation bill, that 
the time has arrived when the people of the United States, 
from considerations of their own self-interest, should render 
effective and prompt service toward the settlement of the 
economic and the political disputes that make it impossible for 
men of brains and genius to take ventures in commerce and 
in trade so long as these disputes continue. 

That Germany is approaching a collapse is apparent. The 
great Republic, which has arisen above the ruins of the former 
German Empire—a Republic whose people seek an opportunity 
to live and labor in peace—must not remain forever an outcast 
among the nations. The opportunity of assisting to lead the 
new German nation to a plane of permanent safety while at 
the same time advancing the happiness and prosperity of our 
own people is worthy of our united and wholehearted efforts. 

Both hesitation and secrecy should be abandoned, Let the 
Senate and the public be informed as to what has been done 
and what this Government proposes to do to save us from the 
harm which must inevitably come if present political and 
economic disturbances in Europe continue. The responsibility 
of conducting foreign affairs must not be left to bankers, mer- 
chants, and bond brokers in their private capacities, It must 
primarily devolve upon the Chief Executive. The issues to be 
met are governmental. Therefore the power that should grap- 
ple with them is not private responsibility but public authority. 

Mr. President, while I have been speaking there has been 
sent to me from the press gallery a news report which I accept 
as authentic: 


Paws, January 4.— The allied premiers’ conference ended to-day in 
complete disagreement, 

Failure of the entente that won the war to agree upon a joint method 
of collecting the spoils from Germany brought the latest European 
economic parley to an end. 

Britain and France were unalterably opposed in their stands as to 
how the reparations payments should be collected. | 


So the great problem continues. Difficulties are augmented. 
This Nation may or may not be able to accomplish a settlement 
and bring back peace to the world; but it has the opportunity 


and the enterprise, and its possibilities are worth the risk and 
the endeavor. Certainly the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate should obtain for itself and furnish the Members of 
this body* all the information available affecting the problem 
which underlies the provisions of this bill. 

I have some information, through the courtesy of the chair- 
man of the committee, that the subject will be promptly investi- 
gated. I think that the Secretary of State and Mr. Henry B. 
Hodge and Mr. Lloyd Robbins, one or both of them, who are 
serving in connection with our unofficial delegation on the 
Reparation Commission, who are somewhat familiar with 
the work that has been done and the tasks that are yet to be 
performed, should be called before the committee and questioned 
fully. I think it might be well to invite our ambassador to the 
Court of St. James to give his views. I have been informed 
that there are on file in the State Department a number of 
documents and reports which will be very enlightening and of 
great value to the committee in its deliberations, should it see 
fit to take up the matter. This suggestion is made in the hope 
that the Senate will not be compelled to continue in a state of 
benighted darkness respecting available information relating to 
these great problems. 

Mr, LODGE, Mr, President, I only desire to say that I very 
fully appreciate the importance of the bill which the Senator 
from Arkansas has presented, and which will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I have already called a 
meeting of that committee for to-morrow morning. I can assure 
the Senator and the Senate that the gravity of the situation is 
understood by all the members of the committee certainly, as 
by the Senate generally, and that we shall seek all possible in- 
formation on anything that can be of assistance in dealing with 
the very great questions involved in this bill. I can assure the 
ee and the Senate, further, that this will be done without 

elay. 

I am going to say one word, not about the large and present 
subjects which the Senator from Arkansas has been discussing 
so ably, but with reference to what the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] spoke of as academic—the constitu- 
tional method of dealing with foreign relations. 

I do not think that there really is or ought to be any con- 
fusion In regard to it. The conduct of our foreign relations, 
the conduct of negotiations, must of necessity remain in the 
hands of the Executive, where the Constitution leaves it. As 
I said the other day, it is entirely open to the Senate, if it sees 
fit, to offer advice to the President, pending or even prior to a 
negotiation, and it is equally within his power to accept this 
advice or not, precisely as he pleases, in regard to the perform- 
ance of the Executive function. In the same way, when the 
treaty or the convention, whatever it may be, passes into the 
power of the Senate, it is of course entirely open to the Presi- 
dent to make any suggestion to the Senate that he may desire 
or that he thinks it proper to make, and it is within the power 
of the Senate to follow that advice and be guided by it or not, 
exactly as they please. 

I do not think myself that there is anything which invades 
the Executive power in the provision in the German treaty 
which has been read here. When a treaty comes within the 
power of the Senate it is recognized that the Senate ean ac- 
cept, can reject, or can accept with reservations or with amend- 
ments, as it sees fit; and if it chooses to establish a condition 
as to a commission created by treaty, that power of reserva- 
tion or amendment must rest in its hands. The power of the 
President to carry on all negotiations and initiate them all is 
absolute and he can use his own personal agents for that pur- 
pose if he chooses. The Constitution reserves to the Senate 
the right to confirm the appointment of ministers and ambassa- 
dors, and to extend that to commissioners created by treaty 
does not seem to me going far, as they are officers normally 
of less importance than ambassadors and ministers recognized 
by the Constitution. That, however, does not debar the Presi- 
dent from choosing a personal agent for the purposes of nego- 
tiation if he chooses to do so. Most of our treaties have been 
negotiated by our Secretaries of State or by our ambassadors 
and ministers delegated for that purpose by the President, but 
the President can select if he prefers some citizen of the United 
States holding no official office whatever and direct him to 
conduct negotiation and to make a treaty. This use of per- 
sonal agents until late years has been but very little indulged 
in. From the very beginning the Presidents have employed 
personal agents but rarely. There was a very famous case, 
that of Ambrose Dudley Mann, who was sent to Hungary by 
Mr. Fillmore at the time of the uprising there; but, on the 
whole, that method has been but slightly employed. Of late 
it has been more the fashion for Presidents to select personal 
agents; and, in my judgment, nothing can take away from the 
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President under the Constitution the power to operate through 
a personal agent if he sees fit any more than there can be 
taken from the Senate the power to assent or disagree to the 
selection of an ambassador or a minister. 

Mr. President, under ‘the treaty with Germany, whether this 
academic question is decided one way or the other, there is no 
doubt of the law established by that treaty, and that is that 
if we are to be represented officially on the Reparation Com- 
mission it will require the action of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will pardon me, it will re- 
quire the action of both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; the Senator is right. It will require the 
action of Congress. It will require an act of Congress, as the 
Senator has provided. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; it will require an act. 

Mr. LODGE. That is more unusual im practice than putting 
in simply the right of the Senate to confirm a given officer, At 
all events, this act raises a-questioh, and a most important one, 
as I have already said, and I only desire to repeat what I 
began by saying that I fully appreciate the great importance 
of. the question at this moment, especially in view of the dis- 
patch which has been read here as to the break between the 
prime ministers of the principal powers on the question of repa- 
rations. The Committee on Foreign Relations will give it 
most immediate attention, and I shall endeavor to get all the 
information possible for the benefit of the committee and of 
the Senate. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the question that is sub- 
mitted by the bill is by no means a new one, but at various 
times during different discussions of matters relating to-our 
foreign affairs it kas been more or less before us in the Sen- 
ate and more or less before the Congress and more or less 
before our people. I have listened with the utmost interest, 
as usual, to the remarks of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosryson]. He is always entertaining, always logical, always 
eloquent, and to-day his address has been strikingly so. 

I must say, Mr. President, in the light of the information 
that is now at hand, without developments, indeed, of which 
at the present we know nothing, I am compelled to enter an 
emphatic dissent to the design the Senator seeks to accomplish. 
I recognize, of course, what he says about this country’s un- 
official observer in the Reparation Commission, but I recog- 
nize, too, that that sort of activity is a prerogative of the 
President, with which we of the Senate have nothing to do and 
which we of the Senate can not at all control. 

There is something, however, which we may control, some- 
thing which lies within our province, and that is the selection 
of an official representative on the Reparation Commission, 
and because of what this country might be compelled wlti- 
mately to do I repeat that as at present advised I would not 
wish that we have any official representative there at all 

There is a great deal of loose talk all over the Nation to-day, 
just-as we have had that loose talk during the past two years, 
about “stabilizing Europe,” “throwing in our fortunes with 
the rest of the world,” “doing our duty to all humanity,” 
“ siding civilization,” and the like. That appeal, of course, we 
all understand, and the appeal, of course, is one which touches 
us all; but in all of the talk thus indulged scarce anybody 
points a way, and there is nothing definite that thus far has 
been suggested upon this floor so far as I am aware, nothing 
that has been suggested thus far in the country, whereby we 
can stabilize Europe and aid the rest of the world, prevent a 
collapse in Germany, or do our duty unto mankind, as gentle- 
men constantly are asserting we ought to do. 

There is no such mistake about our duty in the minds of our 
English brethren, no such mistake as to the duty we ought to 
perform in the minds of some of those who have dealt with the 
question. I have before me a recent edition of the Manchester 
Guardian, wherein very plainly is pointed out exactly what this 
eountry can do, and the only thing it can do, to do its duty 
toward civilization, aid mankind, stabilize Europe, and perform 
all the other altruistic things that every one of us would per- 
form and have our country perform. 

I read from an editorlal in the Manchester Guardian of 
December 22: 

But until América is evra — to release Europe from a great part 
of her debts, American “ intervention“ must be confined to good advice. 
Advice, unfortunately, will not stabilize the mark or fill a hole in the 
French budget. 

There is the thing we could do. Do you want to do it? 
Europe owes us $12,000,000,000 or more to-day. We can aid 
Europe if we want to. If this is not empty talk in which we 
indulge in this country to-day, we are told there is a way in 
which we can play our part in this economic intervention of 
which so much has been said. We can play our part if you 


are ready to do it by forgiving the debt that Europe owes unto 
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us. I am not ready te de it, but these gentlemen here who 
talk of what we ought to do for Burope have one definite, 
specific, concrete mode in which they can render aid. Are you 
ready to render that aid? I say that it will be an injustice 
unto our people, an injustice unto our Government. But there 
is the road. Will you take it—dare you ‘take it—or will you 
continue to indulge in the same nebulous expressions that have 


‘been indulged in in this Chamber and that are being written all 


over ‘this land? 

As the London Times said in a recent editorial, do you want 
to indulge a mere gesture. and à ridiculous -gesture at ‘that, or 
are you ready to go the route and play your part as they want 
you to play your part? That is the question, and it will not 
be for us constantly to indulge in the phrases that are common 
now all over the land. There is the road. Take it if vou dare. 
Some of us will not ‘take it with you, because we think it 
unjust; but it is the only feasible, concrete thing to do if you 
want to stop talking in mysterious and nebulous phrases and 
render the aid. 

Let us look at this bill a bit further. It seeks to place us 
upon the Reparation Commission. Recently I endeavored to 
describe that Reparation Commission. -Al here, I think, under- 
Stand now exactly what it is; that it is, indeed, a supergovern- 
ment, with its various powers, political in character, executive 
in character, -sovereign in character, as the Senator from 
Arkansas has said. 

We would not go upon that Reparation Commission for the 
purpose of settling the amount of the reparations now, Mr. 
President. The amount of reparations is in little dispute to- 
day. The amount of reparations was practically conceded ‘by 
the Premiers of Great Britain and France in ‘the conference 
that has just been ended in this hour. They agreed upon prac- 
tically a definite, ‘specific sum, so that it would not take an 
American representative upon the Reparation Gommission ‘to 
agree upon a sum of reparations, for there ds little disagreement 
concerning that, and ‘a fact-finding commission, such as was 
suggested by the Secretary of State a few nights.ago, would be 
of very little avail to-day. 

Your representative upon the Reparation Commission would 
have a larger and a much more important duty to perform. 
He would have the duty to perform officially, under the au- 
thority of the United States Government, of being part of a 
Sovereign power, directing, managing, operating, and conduct- 
ing the affairs of the territory over which the Reparation 
‘Commission rules; directing political and legislative opera- 
tions and activities of the governments over which the Repara- 
tion Commission rules, going into a realm far, far removed 
from that which deals with amounts, or that which deals with 
finances at all. 

When you go into that realm, with your associates, you go 
into a realm which necessarily may lead into the question of 
military occupation in a part of Europe. Are you ready to 
go that far, and take this country again into ‘military occupa- 
tion of any part of Europe, if default be made in the repara- 
tions payments? If you are, I am not; and as time goes on, I 
believe, notwithstanding the propaganda in this country, not- 
withstanding all that has been said during the past few 
months by various newspapers and various individuals and 
organizations concerning helping Europe, you will find that 


this country will not go into any plan, any scheme, any com- 


mission, under which ultimately military occupation may be 
had, and under the government of which commission, plan, 
or scheme we may be required to do our part in the military 
occupation of any portion of the Continent of Europe. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator says that if this country 
should have an official representative on the ‘Reparation Gom- 
mission it may have to use military force. Is it not so, in 
the opinion of the Senator, and inevitably so, that if we 
shall be officially represented on that eommmission we will 
be absolutely bound to enforee whatever decrees and orders 
the commission may make? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I think so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And use whatever means are necessary 
to do that? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not think there is any question about 
that. I suggested the contingency ‘instead of the actual fact, 
because of the possibility that the reparations might be paid 
as directed to be paid, and that military sanctions might not 


be required. That was the only reason for the suggestion in 


the form in which I made it. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President; the Senator is on the Com- 
mittee ou Foreign Relations, and was on that committee when 
the treaty of peace was ratified. In the ratification resolution 
it was stated: 

The United States shall not be represented or participate in any body 
agency, or commission, nor shall any person represent the Unite 
States as a member of any body— 

And so forth, As I construe that language, it seems that it 
was intended by the committee and by the Senate, when it rati- 
fied the treaty, that we were not to be represented on this com- 
mission or any commission, directly or indirectly, until there 
was an act of Congress, and I think it was so argued here in 
this body. Is the Senator in favor of our continuing to be 
unofficially represented on the Reparation Commission, and if 
he is In favor of our being unofficially represented on that com- 
mission, are we not just as much morally bound by our unoffi- 
cial representation as we would be if we were officially rep- 
resented? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The 17 questions which have been asked 
by the Senator I will try to answer. As to the last, no; we are 
not morally bound, nor are we legally bound. As to the earlier 
part of the Senator’s question, if I may recall it, I think the 
purpose of the proviso originally was to prevent representation 
on the Reparation Commission or participation in its delibera- 
tions. I speak only one voice in that regard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Official and unofficial? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I speak only one voice in that regard, I say. 
I am not attempting to say what was in the minds of my 
colleagues in that respect, but I state only what was in my 
mind. I am not attempting to justify what has happened upon 
the Reparation Commission. Make no mistake as to that at all. 
I say that is a prerogative of the President, and I can not 
help it; but because of the wording of that treaty, I can help 
in keeping this country from going into the Reparation Com- 
mission and binding the United States of America, and it is 
that that I will prevent, if I can, by my vote in the Senate. 
That is the attitude I assume. 

Let me refer to another editorial in the Manchester Guardian, 
because I want to bring home to Senators the concrete thing 
that may be done in relation to aiding Europe, and then when 
the discussion may come upon this question I want Senators 
to say whether they are ready to do the concrete thing. 

Here we get onto the very delicate question of interallied debts, 
But it is no use burking it. The fact has got to be faced that in 
the long run debts, like N will have to be scaled down and 
the two treated together in a common plan. None of the messages 
from America suggests the faintest dawning of this truth in the 
mind of the American public, and it may be said that in its turn 
the American Goyernment would not be politically strong enough, 
even if it were so minded, to accept a reparations settlement which 
involyed the cancellation of the American debt, 

There is what is in the minds of our brethren abroad—the 
American debt, There is what ought to be in our minds if 
we are going to talk about doing something concrete and 
detinite for Europe, instead of in this hazy fashion in which 
somewhere men mount the clouds and are sitting far up above 
the rest of us, with an assumed superior wisdom looking down 
upon the rest of us because we want to deal with concrete 
things and deal with the situations as we find them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I want to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that either the forgiveness of the debt or its cancellation 
is a somewhat euphemistic way of stating that it is to be im- 
posed upon our own citizens instead of upon those who bene- 
fited by it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of necessity so, and that is exactly what 
I was coming to. Oh, the stuff that has been indulged in 
about the aid that is to be given to the farmer by holding 
conferences and the like. Hold a conference, Mr. President, 
and the next instant wheat will increase 100 per cent in price. 
Some farmers actually profess to believe it. “Aid Europe 
economically,” they say. Nobody says how. Economic inter- 
vention.” Nobody explains what it is. Have economic inter- 
yention and aid Europe economically, and every farmer in 
the West will have the price of every product he raises in- 
creased 1,700 per cent. That sort of thing has gone abroad in 
the country to-day to the detriment of our own people, to the 
arousing of false hope abroad. The .concrete thing is just 
what the English papers said. The debt that is due to this 
country—cancel it, they say; but who then pays it? Why, the 
farmers will pay the bill, the farmers will pay the debt. These 
fanciful flights at the end mean cancellation of what is our 
due—putting the burden wholly upon our own people. 

Please do not think because I am speaking as I do that I am 
lacking in a desire to aid Europe in solving her problems. 
Everything that could be done, that might be done, in justice to 
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our own people I am willing to do. I am not ready to cancel 
the debt that is due to America. I am not ready yet to saddle 
that $12,000,000,000 upon American citizens. I am not ready 
yet to take us into any pact, to take us into any reparation 
commission, where we might be called upon for military sanc- 
3 the future or to police any part of the European con- 

nent. , 

Mr, ROBINSON, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 8 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator said with great emphasis 
that he is not willing that this Government shall have repre- 
sentation on the Reparation Commission because he thinks that 
would involve the cancellation or forgiveness of the debts which 
certain Governments of Europe owe the United States. Does 
the Senator think the Reparation Commission has or would 
assume jurisdiction of that question? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is mistaken entirely in his 
statement. Either I expressed myself very inadequately or the 
Senator misunderstood me. I do not say that entering upon 
the Reparation Commission would cancel our debt at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, no; I did not understand the Senator 
to say that. : 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understood the Senator to say that he 
understood me to so state. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood the Senator to say that if we 
had representation upon the Reparation Cemmission the Gov- 
ernments of Europe would insist upon our representatives there 
canceling or consenting to the cancellation of the debts which 
those Governments owe us. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Oh, no. 

Mr. ROBINSON, That that was the only thing we could do. 

Mr, JOHNSON, Oh, no; I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did 
not say that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has said we can not Dave, 
from his viewpoint, representation upon the Reparation Com- 
mission and we should not engage in any conference looking 
toward our assisting in bringing about a settlement of those 
questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon; I did not 
say that either. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator did ridicule the idea of an 
economic conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And said it would accomplish nothing. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I did. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator has also said that he is 
anxious to do anything that can be done of a practical nature 
to help. What does the Senator think can be done? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I know what can not be done. I am per- 
fectly clear as to that. Our good offices I would use. I would 
aid in any advice that I could. In any fashion that it would be 
possible without involving our country or committing us, I 
would endeavor to be of service. I would not enter into 
political commitments at all, nor in any fashion involve us in 
the malestrom of European politics. 

Mr. ROBINSON, The Senator has accused some of us who 
have favored the representation of the United States on the 
Reparation Commission of indefiniteness and generalities. Does 
not the Senator think his reply to my question as to what 
remedy he proposes or what action he thinks this Government 
should take, if any, in connection with the problems and 
troubles of Europe, is subject to the same criticism? 

Mr. JOHNSON, Oh, I do. I plead guilty. But the differ- 
ence between us is this: I am taking us into nothing harmful. 
The Senator is taking us into something which I believe would 
be harmful. That is the difference between us. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I just want to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator does not mean to say that he 
is at all satisfied with the present condition of things? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The present condition of what things? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of economic conditions in Europe. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course I am not at all. I never would 
be satisfied indeed until everybody was happy and everybody was 
wealthy. [{Laughter.] ` 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13374) making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
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for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Kener of Michigan, 
Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Mans, Mr. Branes of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Otwin were appointed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message also announced that the Honse had passed the 
Zoona bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

entite: 

II. R. 13181. A bill making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the tisenl year ending June 20, 1924, and for 
other purposes; 

II. R. 13559, A bill making appropriations for: the Department 
of the Interior for the fisenl year ending Tune 30, 1924. and for 
other purposes; and 

II. R. 13593. A bill making appropriations far the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for 
other purposes. 

SENATOR FROM MISSUUNL 


Mr. SPENCER. I present the certificate of election of my 
colleague, the senior. Senator from Missouri, as United States 
Senator for n term of six years commencing on March 4 next. 
Task that it be read and placed on file. al 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 

STATE OF Misaocnt, 
Haeceutive Depurtment, 
To the President of the Senate of the United Staten: 

This Is to certify that on the 7th day of November, 1922, James A, 
Riro was duly chosen by the quallfied electors of the State of Missouri 
b Senator from said State to represent suid State in the Sennte of the 
19 * Arpa for the term of alx yeirs begiuning on the 4th day of 

ch, 21. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hund und canse to be 
aMxed the great gen) of the Stute of Missouri, Do 
Jeferson thie 224 day of December, A. D. 1922. Meth afi 

REAL] Aurum M, Hype. 
ty the governor: 
CHARLES U. BECRER, 
Secretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM FLORIDA. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present the credentials of my colleague, 
35 TRAMMELL, and ask that they may be rend und placed on 

e. 

The credentials were rend and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 

To the President of the Senate of the United States: 

This is to certify that on the 7th dag of November, 1922, Park 
THAMMELL was duly chosen by the qnalificd electors of the State of 
Floridi d Senator from said State to represent siid Sinte in tho Senate 
of the United States for tho term of six years beginning on the 4th 
bok rts 3 Cary A, Hnrice, and 1 

oss i excellency, our governor * NEN, n ou 
hereto alized at Tallalinssee this the 27th aay of December, 1042. In 
the year of our Lord 1922. 

[seat] Cary A. HARDEE, Governor. 

By the governor, attest: 

H. Cray Cnawronn, 
Seerctary of State, 


SENATOR FROM NRW JERSEY. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN presented the credentials of Eowanp 
I. Enwarnps, chosen a Senator of the United States from the 
State of New Jersey, which were read and ordered to be placed 
on file, ns follows: 


I. Bowarn I. Epwanns, Governor of the Stute of New Jersey, do 
hereby certify that at an election held tn the sud State on the 7th day 
of November, 1922, Euwenn I. Epwarns was duly chosen and eleeteil 
by the- pople of the said Stute of New Jersey to he n Member of the 
Unite! States Senate for the term of six yenrs beginuing on the 4th 
day of March, 1028. 

n testimony whercof T have herennta set my hand nod caused the 
grent senl of the State of New Jersey to be hereunto affixed at Trenton 
this Sth day of December, in the yenr of our Lord 1922, and of the 
indopeniieonece of the United States the one hundred and forty-svrenth. 

[skar] E. I. EW AAN. 

Tiy the governar: 

Tros. F. Mantis 
Soorctury of Stato. 


SEN ATR FROM DELAWARE. 


Mr. BALI presented the credentials of THoxas F. BAYARD, 
chosen a Senator of the United States from the State of Dola- 
ware, which were read and ordered to be placed on file, us 


follows: ` 
Py Aurnomry or run Stare or DELAWARE. 
To the President of the Senote of the United States: 

Bo It known on election was held in the State of Delaware on 
‘Tuesday, the Tth sa of November, A. D, 1922, that boing the Tres- 
day next after the first Monday in said mouth, in 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States and the laws of the State of Dela- 
ware, in that behalf, for the oleetion of a Senator for the people of 
the sald State in the Senate of the United States. 

Whereas the official certificates or 8 of the said election, held 
in the several counties of the said State, in due manner made out, 
signed, and executed, have heen delivered to me pae to the laws 
of the sald State by the superior court of the sald counties; and bay- 


ing examined said retoron and enumerated and ascertained the number 
of votes for each and every candidate or person voted for for such 
Senntor, I bave found Trosas F. Hayanp to be the person hlubost In 
vote and therefore duly elected Scuator of and for the said State to 


the Senate of the United States for the conatitutional torm to com- 


tence on the 4th day of March, A. I 1023 


L William D, Denney, governor, do therefore, according ta the form 
of the act of the general assembly of the snid State amb of the act 
of Congress of the United Staten in such ocnxe made and provided, 
doclure the said Tronas P. Bayano the person highest in tote at 
the oclection aforesaid and therefore duly und n ler teal Senator 
ef and for the ssid State of Delaware in the Senate of the United 
States for the constitutional term to comme on the 4th day of 
March, A. D. 1923. K 

Given under niy hand and the great sent of the said State, in 
obedience to the said net of the gencral gsvembiy and of the said act 
of Congress, at Dover the 15th day of November, A. D, 1922, and in 
the year of the independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and forty-seventh, 

Wa. D. DnxxkEx. 


SKARL.) 
3y the governor; 
2 A. R. BRANSON 
Bcorctary of Stato. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED, 


The following bills were severally read twice by tithe and 
referred te the Conunittee om Appropriations: 

A bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes ; 

A bill (EL R. 13559) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the tiscal year ending June 80, 1924, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 18508) making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, 


THR MERCHANT MARINE. 


The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplemeut 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other pu 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
pending question is on the motion of the Senutor from Nebraska 
Mr. Norris}, which will be stated. ‘ 

The Reaprna CLERK., It is that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4050) to provide for the purehase und 
sale of farm products. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, resuming my acconnt of 
the transactions of the Shipping Board «during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1922, I desire to say that It was the opinion 
of the board that the tramp service was not of fundamental 
benefit in developing a merchant marine, and it was decided 
to concentrate ita efforts on regular trade routes deemed essen- 
tial to the future of the American merchant marine. Despite 
the continued decline in freight rates the corporation instituted 
between New York and London another Une of combination 
passenger and freight steamers, with weekly sailings, superior 
to any foreign line from any North Atlantic port and offering 
sufficient space for perishable cargo in refrigerated chambers. 
New. freight. services were established. Oflices were set up at 
yarious interior points to acquaint the public with Shipping 
Board lines in world trade routes, sailing dates, rates, and so 
forth. 

The corporation secured an ngreement with shippers of Egyp- 
tinn cotton by which half of the quantity Intended for ship- 
ment to the United States would be carried in hoard vessels. 
British ships bad been cnrrying all the cotton shipments from 
Egypt to the United States. 

Dependable sailing schedules were maintained to a greater 
degree than ever before during the fisenl year now being con- 
sidered, 

The 23 combination passenger and cargo vessels constructed 
by the corporation were delivered during the year and assigned 
ns follows: Seven to operate in the service between New York, 
Cherbourg, and London; four between New York, Mio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires; five between San Francisco, 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Mantila, and Hongkong; 
five between Senttle, Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong, and 
Maniln; two were being reconditioned when the fiscal year 
closed. 

Five more ex-German ships were put in service during the 
year. Bailing time to Blo was shortened to 12 days, to Buenos 
Aires to 17 days, a saving of six to eight days over former 
schedules. Sailing time to the Orient was exceptionally goud 
from Puget Sound, that to Yokohama belug 12 days, Kobe 14 
days, Shanghai 17 days, Hongkong-21 days. Manila 25, drys. 
Fortnightly sailings were maintaſued on nenrly all the prin- 
cipal world routes, with weekly sailings to prominent Euro- 
pean ports. Definite schedules were established in many cargo 
services, a monthly freight service being operated from the 
Pacific coast to Australia. For this service there were six 
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beard vessels operated as feeders between Shanghai. Hong- 
kong, and Calcutta, and four for the Seattle service between 
Hongkong and Java ports. 

Shipping Board vessels handled 10,948,204 cargo tons during 
the year—6,634,381 representing exports and 4,313,913 repre 
senting imports. This was nearly 14 per cent of the cargo 
tonnage handled by all American vessels. Nearly 30 per cent 
was handled by American ships privately owned. So shout 52 
per cent of our foreign trade in quantity was handled by the 
American merchant marine during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1922. The percentage in value was nearly 35 per cent. 
The remainder of the trade was carried in foreign ships: Our 
total seagoing merchant marine, In both Shipping Board and 
private ownership, while it comprised fewer ships on June 30, 
1922, than u year earlier, had a ship tonnage of 18,551,295, as 
against 12,234,401 a year earlier, This was the largest sea- 
going tonnage ever assembled under the flag. representing 
larger and better ships than ever before, and yet they talk of 
subsiily! 

Ou June 30, 1921, the laid-up steel fleet comprised 690 ves- 
sels, at an upkeep cost per vessel of $1,010.42 per month. Re- 
duction of employees and wages lowered the cost per vessel 
per month to 8300.62 on June 30, 1922, at which time the 
laid-up steel fleet hud increased to 971 vessels, During the fis- 
cal year the Inid-up fleets were carefully surveyed and classified 
as to adaptability to service and pliysical condition, so that ves- 
sels in lay up could be intelligently substituted, whenever neces- 
sary, for those previously engaged In active seryice, The impres- 
glon, therefore, that the enormous expenditures required for 
the coustruction of this great feet represent almost total waste 
uud loss is a stupendous error. 

On une 80, 1921, the number of wood and composite ships in 
lay up was 275. and the annual expense per vessel averugerl 
$919.65, or 876.0 per month. During the yeur some of these 
were disposed of aud expense of maintenance reduced for the 
remainder, The number on hand June 80, 1922, was 236, and 
the average Annual cost of maintenance per vessel $178.79, or 
SIA. n per month. ö 

The Immense construction program of the board, which began 
in 1917. was finally ended with the delivery of Western World, 
a 13,000-ton passenger and cargo steel vessel, on May 9, 1922. 

Tu the sixth sunval report of the board—the report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922—it is stated that perlianps the 
most reutarkable shipbuilding record during the construction 
of the great board fleet was that of the Great Lakes Engineering 
Works Ju building at its plant on the Great Lakes the steamship 
Crawl Keys, a 3,350-ton steel cargo vessel. Keel was laid July 
11, 1918; vessel launched July 27, 1918, Just 16 days later; 
completed ship delivered to board August 14, 1918, just 34 days 
After keel was laid. Close to this was the record of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation in building the steamship Tucka- 
hoe, a ton steel collier, Keel was laid April 8, 1918; ves- 
sel launched May 5, 1918, just 27 days later; completed ship 
delivered to board Muy 15, 1918, just 37 days after keel was 
laid. The Grays Harbor Motorship Corporation launched the 
woul ship Aberdeen on September 28, 1918, Just 19 days after 
keel was laid, and delivered the completed ship October. 6, 
1918, just 27 days after keel laying. 

By June 80, 1922, 11 of the 17 dry docks in contemplation had 
been completed, 5 were almost complete, while construction of 
one remained in suspense, The Fleet Corporation reported that 
during tlhe yenar dry-dock construction was practically eom- 
pleted, 

During the year the corporation consolidated all its fuel 
agencies into a fuel departinent, whose duties covered pur- 
chase and distribution of fuel oll and bunker conl; construction, 
maintenance, and operation of fuel-oil and bunker-coal stations. 

The board's foreign organization continued to function during 
the year, rendering needed assistance to its ships in foreign 
trade along lines heretofore set out. 

As we haye seen, sales of all kinds were taken over by one 
of the vice presidents of the new and separate organization of 
the Fleet Corporation early in the fiscal year now under 
observation. 

The new Shipping Board had. as the result of an examination 
ut the beginning of the yeur, reached the conclusion that the 
price the preceding board was asking for steel cargo tonnuge 
that is, 8100 tu $185 per dead-weight ton—vuaried too widely 
from world market prices, and made n radical readjustinent 
of prices. The board, in carrying out the policy of the net of 
1920, for a privately owned and operated merchant marine as 
an ultimate Weal, and as a step to that end for the sale of the 
Govermnent-owned ships as soon as practicable on terms con- 
sistent with good business judgment and the proper deyelop- 
ment of the American merchant marine, decided to establish a 
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general basis of valuntion for such sale. The bourd stated in 
its report for the fiscal yenar emled June 30, 1922, that its 
object in establishing this busis was to fill demands for ship 
tounnge under the American flag from the Govermuent-owned 
vessels, except in the few cases of very special service for 
which vessels of special design only could be used, 

The board stated that the price for these Government vessels 
should be suiliciently below present cost of reproduction or 
probable cost of reproduction in the near future to cover de- 
precistion, overcome preference of purchaser for particular 
requirements, and to compensate for any fault or inferiority 
of design due to war construction, The board stated that its 
study of the world’s ship market indicated that a fair price 
for the best steel Garge tonnage would be about $80 per dead- 
welght ton; that this price was merely for the guidance of the 
bonrd; that sales would be made on a lump-sum basis, “as is, 
where is.” purchaser to make his own estimante as to dead- 
weight tonnage, condition, and so forth, 

The bonrd said further that but few ships comad be sold at 
any price until legislation should make it possible for American 
operators to compete with foreign vessels; that if prices were 
established which would meet existing demand, sales in volume 
could be anticipated as soon as competitive operation could be 
established and the world's trade rehabilitated. 

The board went on to say that In November, t921, It had 
offered different types of vessels for sale but found that prac- 
tieally no market existed at the time. 

The board then state What while prices should be sufficiently 
low to canse shipowners to buy Government vessels rather than 
eonstrict new ones, except for very spécial service, It would be 
neither good business nor justice to the taxpuyer to establish 
a needlessly low level of prices; that a merchant marine pullt 
on a fleet obtained at prices that did not reasonably represent 
its value would give only temporury benefit based on nn un- 
stable foundation; that no permanent success could be built 
on a narrow margin of profit which would be changed to n loss 
when new vessels would have to be bought at market prices. 

Here, it will be observed, the board condemns with unanswer- 
able logic the idea of subsidy, The sale of vessels at prices 
below reasonable value is but a form of subsidy, und ts de 
nounced by the boar as fatal to the sound and permanent 
development of a merchant marine, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. T yield, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I would like to know from what report. 
the Senator is reading? Is that n recent report made by the 
Shipping Board? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The report of the present- Shipping Board 
for the fiscal year ending Jnne 30, 1922, its lust annual report. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Made by the board which is now advocat- 
ing this bill, selling these ships for practically nothing, and 
giving a very large subsidy? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. By the bonrd which is now asking for a 
subsidy. How the bourd, after an expression like this, can 
consistently ndvocate the subsidy provisions of the pending 
bill—provisions entling for at least $450,000,000 in direct domi- 
tions to shipowners (uring the next decade and u half, for loans 
exceeding a hundred millions on most generous terms—ls beyond 
comprehension or belief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator agin read 
the expression of the board to which he refers? - 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 1 gave it a few moments ago, Imit J shall 
be glad to repeat it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
do so. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. The board said that while prices should 
be sufficiently low to cause shipowners to buy Government 
vessels ruther than construct new ones, except for very special 
service, it would be neither good business nor justice to the 
taxpayer to establish a necdlessiy low level of prices; that n 
merchant marine built on n fleet obtained at prices that did not 
reasonably represent its value would give only temporarz bene- 
fit based on un unstable foundation; that no permanent suc- 
cess could he hüllt on a marrow margin of profit which would 
be changed to n loss when new vessels would have to be bought 
at market prices. 

The Senator will realize that the sale at too low a price is 
as much a subsidy as a direct donution from the Treasury. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator construes that 
statement as an argument aguinst the principle of the subsidy? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It speaks for itself, It is one of the best 
stutements I have ever seen of the reasons which should 
prompt Congress never to grant«subsidies to private enterprises, 

Continuing Its discussion of a sales policy, the board in the 
report referred to stated further that it would establish 2 


T wish the Senator would 
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price scale advantageous to American purchaser and operator 
but still representing a fair value after considering all ele- 
ments of the shipping problem; that this contemplated only 
steel vessels suitable to permanent incorporation in the Ameri- 
can merchant marine; that vessels of unsuitable type for this 
purpose and exceeding in number any demand anticipated in a 
reasonable period were in a different class; that for a part 
of this surplus fleet there existed and would exist for many 
years a market under foreign flags; and that when these 
surplus ships could be clearly identified and designated prices 
would be fixed for sale to foreign flags. 

The board added that there was no favorable prospect for 
the early disposal of the fleet; that even with needed legislation 
its transfer to private hands as a part of the upbuilding of the 
American merchant marine must be a slow process; that one 
of the most favorable factors in the gradual working out of 
the problem was the fact that a large percentage of the world's 
tonnage was over 15 years old and was approaching a period 
when cost of maintenance would make purchase of other ton- 
nage preferable to upkeep of our vessels; that while a greater 
portion of foreign tonnage was approaching this point than was 
the case with American tonnage the difficulties of the present 
situation were largely caused by an excess of world tonnage, 
and that any absorption at home or abroad tended to remove 
this excess and establish higher values for all vessels; that the 
increase in value of vessels due to the demand in the next few 
years, resulting from the increasing age of the world’s tonnage, 
would more than compensate for the cost of upkeep during the 
period that must elapse until the excess should disappear. 

Such was the general shipping situation and the board's 
policy in reference thereto, as defined by the board on June 30, 
1922. During the fiscal year ending on that date the board 
sold 59 steel ships, totaling 359,577 dead-weight tons, for $9,- 
753,757, and 28 wooden and concrete ships, totaling 98,918 dead- 
weight tons, for $247,923. Twenty-one wooden ships had been 
sold on bids taken at the time the present board took office for 
$120,422.88. The board afterwards discovered that the wooden 
ships, while salable only at a very low price, could be used in 
certain trades in serious competition with established lines 
operating steel ships and with injurious effect upon the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine. (See Sixth Annual 
Report United States Shipping Board, p. 194.) 

The board sent a number of these wooden ships to shipyards 
for dismantling in order to determine their salvage value, eyi- 
dently with a view to salvaging rather than selling them, 
thereby avoiding the dangerous competition they might offer 
steel vessels. 
efficiency after all. During the fiscal year 36 ships, all steel 
but 2, were transferred by Executive order to other Government 
departments without payment—ships that had probably cost 
$50,000,000 to build. 

After sales and other disposals of all kinds and types of ships, 
finished or unfinished, that had come into the board’s ownership, 
partial or complete, from all sources since the beginning, the 
total number being 3,444, totaling about 19,598,900 dead-weight 
tons, the board had in its possession on June 30, 1922, 1,686 
vessels of 10,809,172 dead-weight tons, of the following kinds: 
1,256 steel cargo ships of 8,537,675 dead-weight tons, 44 steel 
combined cargo and passenger ships of 506.807 dead-weight 
tons, 82 steel tankers of 751,086 dead-weight tons, 13 steel re- 
frigerator ships of 91,183 dead-weight tons, 30 steel tugs, tonnage 
not given, 225 wooden cargo ships of 828,385 dead-weight tons, 


unparalleled progress of the American merchant marine since 
1914—a progress from an almost negligible point to a foremost 
place in ocean trade, a progress marked by the handling of more 
than 50 per cent of our foreign trade tonnage every year since 
and including 1920—despite the fact that these hundreds of laid- 
up ships will accommodate the expansion of our foreign trade 


| for years to come, a bill has been pending in Congress for sev- 


eral months, and has passed the House, providing cash subsidies 
involving at least 450 millions in the next decade and a half, 
a a loan fund of $125,000,000 for the construction of more 
ships, 

Let us now consider that bill, the bill commonly known as 
the ship subsidy bill—the bill now under discussion in the Sen- 
ate. In the event it becomes law it will also be known as the 
merchant marine act of 1922. The title reads that it is a bill 
to amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920, and 
for other purposes. As we have seen, the merchant marine act 
of 1920 amends and supplements the shipping act of 1916. It 
is necessary, therefore, fo have all three measures before us in 
order to obtain a proper estimate of the situation confronting 
us. We have already reviewed the acts of 1916 and 1920 and 
intervening war shipping acts. 

The bill now before us is divided into seven titles in addition 
to the general title already given. The first title is called 
“Amendments to the merchant marine act, 1920.” Section 1 of 
this title amends section 5 of the act of 1920, the section au- 
thorizing and directing the board, as soon as practicable, to sell 
all of the vessels referred to in section 4 of the act of 1920 or 
otherwise acquired by the board by requiring that the interest 
on the unpaid purchase price shall be payable at least annually 
at a rate of not less than 4} per cent per annum; that payments 
of principal be so arranged that the amounts due or paid under 
the contract of sale as principal up to any moment of time shall 
be sufficient to cover depreciation of the Vessel up to such 
moment, unless the board waives this requirement on the giving, 
of adequate security, provided that no employee of the Govern- 
ment shall in any way be interested as a vendee in any purchase 
made from the Shipping Board; that all sales made under this 
act shall be subject to the limitations and restrictions of section 
9 of the act of 1916, as amended, provided that the ship known 
as the Leviathan, now being reconditioned, shall not be sold for 
a price less than the cost for reconditioning said vessel. Sec- 
tion 1 of this title further amends section 5 of the act of 1920 
by striking out certain requirements and safeguards in con- 
nection with the sale of vessels. This will be referred tq 


later. 
So these despised wooden ships had no little 


Section 2 of this title amends section 7 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920, thé section relating to the establishment 
of routes by the board and the operation of ships thereon, by 
requiring that domestic communities primarily- interested in 
such lines shall be understood to mean the geographical di- 
visions of the coast lines of the United States known as the 


| North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, to- 


gether with particular ports from which such lines may run 
or be intended to run and the territorial regions and zones 
naturally tributary to such ports and coastal divisions; that 
the board shall not for the period of two years after the enact- 
ment of the merchant marine act, 1922, sell vessels operating 
on routes established by the board prior to the enactment of 
this act to persons other than those who, in the judgment of 


| the board, have the support, financial and otherwise, of the 


altogether 1,425 steel ships; 16 wooden harbor tugs, tonnage | 
| monopoly in the American merchant marine, and in pursuance 


not given, altogether 241 wooden ships; 11 composite cargo ships 
of 39,175 dead-weight tons, 2 concrete cargo ships of 6,078 dead- 
weight tons, and 7 concrete tankers of 48,783 dead-weight tons. 

As we have seen, this mighty merchant fleet, principally of 
steel, was in condition for gradual incorporation into a privately 
owned and operated merchant marine, that is, such as was not 
in actual use, represented the newest and largest volume of 
carrying tonnage in the word, whether in lay up or in use, was 
destined to grow in value as the rapidly aging tonnage of the 


world marine neared the point of inevitable replacement, had | 
| this section the board is directed to investigate fully all mat- 


all of it in prosperous times found ready employment, was now 


for the most part in lay up on account of continuous and univer- | 


sal business depression—a condition affecting other merchant 


fleets as well as ours in lay up, but carefully guarded against | 


deterioration at a cost of about $800 per month for steel ships 
and less than $15 per month for wooden ships—an expense 
offset by the growth in value due to world conditions already 
mentioned. To speak of this fleet as representing a total loss, 
or an approximately total loss, or the greatest commercial 
wreck of the ages, as some have done, is to ignore the facts. 
Despite this superabundance of modern vessels, waiting for 
the return of prosperous activities on the seas, and despite the 


domestic communities primarily interested in such lines; that 
it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to discourage 


of this policy the board is directed in the development of its 
sales and its assignment policy to continue as far as possible 
and practicable, subject to the provisions of this section, all 
existing steamship routes and regular services, and to endeavor 
in every way to bring about the permanent establishment of 
such routes and services and their retention, as far as possible, 
in the hands of persons having the support, financial and other- 
wise, of the domestic communities primarily interested in such 
routes and services; that in carrying out the provisions of 


ters in connection therewith and to conduct hearings at which 
the persons interested in such communities may have the oppor- 
tunity to express their views as to the course to be pursued 
by the board and the methods to be adopted in carrying out 


| the policy therein prescribed. 


Sections 3 and 4 of this title reenact and amend’ sections 9 
and 10 of the merchant marine act of 1920, sections relating 
to marine insurance, adding the provision that purchasers could 
take the necessary insurance with commercial concerns or with 
the separate insurance fund created by the board, and the fur- 
ther provision that private parties could utilize the separate 
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fund only when foreign insurance companies were offering lower 
rates than the American co nies. 

Section 5 of this title amends and enlarges section 11 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920 by increasing the construction- 
loan fund from $25,000,000 to $125,000,000 and adding other 
provisions, so that the section as amended provides (a) that 
there is hereby established in the Treasury a revolving fund to 
be known as the “ United States Shipping Board construction- 
loan fund”; that there shall be covered into such loan fund 
all moneys which at the time of the enactment of this act are 
in the fund created by section 11 of the act of 1920; that the 
board may set aside and cover into the loan fund all receipts 
of the board except appropriations made by law and profits 
of the board from the operations of vessels, but that the total 
amount of moneys covered into the loan fund, other than pay- 
ments upon the principal and interest upon loans made there- 
from, shall not exceed $125,000,000. s 

(b) That the board may use the loan fund to such extent 
as it deems necessary for making loans to aid persons, citizens 
of the United States, (1) in the construction by them of 
vessels in private shipyards of the United States of the best 
and most efficient type, equipped with the most efficient and 
the most economical machinery and commercial appliances, or 
(2) in the equipping by them of vessels already built with 
such machinery and commercial appliances, provided that this 
section shall not apply to construction or equipment of vessels 
by corporations or individuals primarily for the purpose of 
transporting their own products, 

(c) That no loan shall be made for a longer time than 15 
years; that all loans shall bear interest payable at least an- 
nually upon the unpaid principal at a rate not less than 4} per 
cent per annum; that no loan shall be made (1) for construc- 
tion purpeses for a greater sum than two-thirds of the cost of 
the vessel to be constructed nor (2) for equipment purposes for 
a greater sum than two-thirds of the cost of the equipment or 
two-thirds of the value of the vessel when thus reequipped, 
whichever is the lesser; that the board shall require such se- 
curity, including a first lien on the entire interest in the vessel, 
as it deems necessary in order to Insure the repayment of the 
loan with interest; that in case of a loan under this section 
made after the enactment of the merchant marine act, 1922, 
all payments on the principal and interest of the loan shall be 
covered into the loan fund. 

Section 6 of this title amends section 24, merchant marine act, 
1920, by adding the requirement that ships carrying mails 

must be such as are eligible for compensation under this act 
by repealing so much of section 7, act of 1920, authorizing mail- 
carrying contracts despite the act of March 3, 1891, and by 
repealing that act. 

The second title is called “ Taxation.” The first seven sec- 
tions under this title, amending the revenue act of 1921 by al- 
lowing certain income-tax exemptions as an encouragement 
for the construction of new ships or the saving of earnings for 
that purpose, were adopted by the House but were stricken out 
by the Senate Committee on Commerce and are no longer in the 
bill. 

Then comes a section under this title numbered 201 in the 
bill as reported by the Senate Committee on Commerce and 
providing that Title II of the revenue act of 1921 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section numbered 272, and 
providing— 

(a) That in case of vessels registered, enrolled, or licensed 
under the laws of the United States the reasonable allowance 
‘for exhaustion, wear and tear, and obsolescence provided in 
paragraph (8), subdivision (a), of section 214, and in paragraph 
(7), subdivision (a), section 234, of said revenue act, shall be 
determined and allocated to the years in which such deprecia- 
tion was sustained under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Shipping Board. 

(b) That in case of a vessel of 1,000 gross tons or more ac- 
quired after August 1, 1914, and prior to January 1, 1921, there 
shall be allowed for the taxable year 1922 and each of the four 
succeeding taxable years, under rules prescribed by the board, 
a reasonable deduction for the exceptional decrease in value 
thereof since the date of acquisition, but not again including 
any amount otherwise allowed under this act or any previous 
act of Congress as a deduction in computing met income; that 
at any time before March 15, 1927, the Commissioner of Inter- 
nul Revenue may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall, 
reexamine the return, and if he then finds as a result of an 
appraisal or from other evidence that the value on which the 
tentative deduction for exceptional decrease in value was based 
was incorrect or has changed, the income, war profits, and ex- 
cess-profits taxes for the year or years affected shall be rede- 
termined, and the amount of tax due on such redetermination, 


if any, shall be paid on notice and demand by the collector, 
and the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or 
refunded to the taxpayer in accordance with section 252 of said 
oon act; that this section shall take effect as of January 1, 

The next section, 202, excludes subsidy money received under 


this act from taxable income. Then follows section 208, dou- 
bling tonnage duties, tonnage taxes, or light money as to vessels 
eligible for subsidy. 

The third title of the bill under debate is called“ Transporta- 
tion of Immigrants by Water.” 

The first section under this title, numbered as section 301, 
provides that, as nearly as practicable, one-half of the total 
number of immigrants admitted tọ the United States in any 
fiscal year shall be transported in vessels registered or enrolled 
and licensed under the laws of the United States. The next 
section, 302, provides that the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration, with the approval of the Secretury of Labor, shall 
make regulations necessary for the enforcement of section 
301 and that all such regulations relating to administration 
by diplomatic and consular officers of the United States shall 
be subject to approval of the Secretary of State. Section 303 
provides that section 301 shall not take effect as to immigrants 
transported in a vessel documented under the laws of any 
foreign country until a time fixed by proclamation of the 
President, and that he is authorized and directed, whenever in 
his opinion this title is or may be in conflict with treaties, to 
take steps necessary to remove such conflict. 

‘The fourth title is denominated “Compensation to Vessels of 
the United States.” This is the part of the bill defining and 
conferring subsidy. z 

The first section under this title is numbered 401 and is a 
definition of terms. Section 402 provides that there is hereby 
established in the a fund to be known as the mer- 
chant marine fund, to the credit of which the Secretary of 
the Treasury is directed to set aside the following sums paid 
into the Treasury after the enactment of the act: 

(a) All tonnage duties, tonnage taxes, and light money. 

(b) Ten per cent of the amount of all customs duties paid 
under law in force at time of enactment of this act or subse- 
quently enacted. 

(e) All excess earnings paid by the owner of any vessel under 
section 416 of this act. : 

Section 408 provides: (a) That in order to aid the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the American merchant marine, to 
promote the growth of the foreign commerce of the United 
States, to contribute to the national defense, and to carry out 
the policy set forth in section 1 of the merchant marine act, 
1920, the board is authorized and directed on behalf of the 
United States to enter into a contract with any person, a citi- 
zen of the United States, who is the owner of a vessel for the 
payment of compensation In respect to such vessel, subject to 
the limitations of this title, if in the judgment of the board 
such person possesses such ability, experience, resources, and 
character as justify the belief that the payment of compensa- 
tion will be reasonably calculated to carry out such policies 
and otherwise promote the general welfare of the United States, 
no contract to be refused on ground that the person is not so 
qualified unless after a public hearing such refusal is specifi- 
eally authorized by affirmative vote of not less than five mem- 
bers of the board and the vote and full statement of reasons are 
spread upon the minutes of the board. 

(b) That such contract shall provide that it shall be made 
for a period not exceeding 10 years from the date thereof and 
shall provide that payments of compensation shall be made at 
reasonable intervals not exceeding six months, provided that 
no contract made hereunder shall extend beyond a period of 15 
years from the date of the enactment of this act. 

(c) That the board shall not enter into any contract for the 
payment of compensation, or increase the rate of compensation 
fixed in any contract, unless it is satisfied that the amount 
payable under such contract in any fiscal year, plus the total 
amount payable in such year under other contracts for com- 
pensation, will not exceed the sum of $30,000,000. 

(d) That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any moneys in the merchant marine 
fund, compensation to the owner of any vessel contracted with, 
but such payment shall be made only on vouchers signed by 
the chairman of the board under authorization of the board; 
that all moneys in the merchant marine funds are hereby per- 
manently appropriated for the purpose of making such pay- 
ments and refunds subsequently authorized in this act. 

Section 404 provides that compensation shall be computed as 
follows: For each gross ton of the vessel for each 100 nautical 
miles covered by the vessel there shall be paid— 
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(a) Regardless of the speed of which the vessel is capable, 
one-half of 1 cent; and ; 

(b) In case of a power-driven vessel capable of making 
(when self-propelled solely by machinery) a speed of 12 knots 
or over when on such draft as the owner may select and in 
addition to any amount payable to such vessel under sub- 
division (a)— 

(1) One-tenth of 1 cent, if such speed is 12 knots or over 
but less than 13 knots; 

(2) Two-tenths of 1 cent, if such speed is 13 knots or over 
but less than 14 knots; 

(3) Three-tenths of 1 cent, If such speed is 14 knots or over 
but less than 15 knots; 

(4) Four-tenths of 1 cent, if such speed is 15 knots or over 
but less than 16 knots; - 

(5) Five-tenths of 1 cent, if such speed is 16 knots or over 
but less than 17 knots; 

(6) Seven-tenths of 1 cent, if such speed is 17 knots or over 
but less than 18 knots; 

(7) Nine-tenths of 1 cent, if such speed is 18 knots or over 
but less than 19 knots; 

(8) One and one-tenth cents if such speed is 19 knots or over 
but less than 20 knots; 

(9) One and three-tenths cents if such speed is 20 knots or 
over but less than 21 knots; 

(10) One and five-tenths cents if such speed is 21 knots or 
over but less than 22 knots; 

(11) One and eight-tenths cents if such speed is 22 knots or 
over but less than 23 knots; and 

(12) Two and one-tenth cents if such speed is 23 knots or 
over. 

Section 405 provides that for the purpose of computing com- 
pensation under the title— 

(a) A vessel is held to be power driven if equipped so as to 
be self-propelled through use of machinery and if the rated 
horsepower of the propulsiye machinery exceeds one-third the 
gross tonnage of the vessel; 

(b) A vessel is held to be a sailing vessel if it is equipped 
so as to be self-propelled through use of sails and is not 
equipped so as to be self-propelled through use of machinery ; 

(c) Gross tonnage of vessel shall be as determined under 
laws of the United States and stated on vessel's certificate of 
admeasurement ; 

(d) The speed which a vessel is capable of making on such 
draft as owner may select shall be ascertained by the board 
at reasonable intervals and by such methods as it may by 
regulations prescribe; 

(e) The mileage covered by the vessel shall be determined 
solely by distances of direct, customary route for vessels of 
same type and kind on similar voyages between the ports 
touched by the vessel based upon tables of such distances ap- 
proved by the board, except that if such distances do not in 
the board’s opinion fairly represent distances which under 
efficient operation are required actually to be traversed by the 
vessel on its voyage the board may increase the mileage to 
such an extent as it deems fair and reasonable, but in no case 
shall the mileage so increased exceed mileage actually tra- 
versed by the vessel ; 

(f) In computing mileage, a fractional part of 100 miles shall 
be disregarded, unless In excess of 50 miles, in which case it 
shall be counted as 100 miles. 

(g) Any power-driven vessel of 5,000 gross tons or less but 
of 1,500 gross tons or over shall be considered as if it were a 
vessel of 5,000 tons. 

Section 406 provides (a) that compensation shall not be paid 
in respect to any sailing vessel whose tonnage is less than 1,000 
gross tons, nor to any other kind whose tonnage is less than 
1,500 gross tons. 

(b) That compensation shall be paid in respect to any vessel 
only for mileage covered while the vessel— 

(1) Is a privately owned merchant vessel ; 

(2) Is registered or enrolled and licensed under the laws of 
the United States; 

(3) Is self-propelled by sails or machinery, except when in 
distress or being aided by means of tugs or other assistance 
on entering or leaving port or in navigating any inland or re- 
stricted waterway ; 

(4) Is classed by the American Bureau of Shipping in the 
highest classification open to vessels of its type and kind 
according to the rules of the bureau; and 

(5) Carries a crew (exclusive of licensed officers required by 
law) at least two-thirds of which are citizens of the United 
States and the remainder of which are individuals eligible to 
United States citizenship, the required number of United States 
citizens to be one-half instead of two-thirds during the first 
year after the enactment of this act and six-tenths instead of 


two-thirds during the second, the provisions of this paragraph 
to apply only to deck and engine departments in case of pas- 
senger vessels; owner and master of vessel not to be held to 
strict compliance with this paragraph in case of loss of any 
member of crew through desertion, casualty, or other cause 
beyond control in any port outside the United States where due 
diligence is shown; the owner of a vessel outside the United 
States at the enactment of this act or on the first day of the 
second or third year thereafter not to be required to comply 
with the provisions of this paragraph applicable to such year 
until her first arrival at a United States port if he complies 
with said provisions applicable to the previous year. 

(c) That compensation shall not be paid in respect to any 
vessel unless the vessel (1) is registered, enrolled, or licensed 
under the laws of the United States on the sixtieth day after 
the enactment of this act; or (2) is built in the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions, or the Canal Zone after the en- 
actment of this act; or (3) is at the time of the enactment 
of this act undocumented and owned by a person, a citizen of the 
United States, and is not thereafter documented under the laws 
of any foreign country; or (4) is owned by the United States 
at the time of the enactment of this act and is not thereafter 
documented under the laws of any foreign country; or (5) was 
built in a foreign country before the enactment of this act 
and is within three years after the enactment of this act reg- 
istered under the laws of the United States, compensation to 
be paid for such vessel only when specifically authorized on 
the affirmative vote of at least five members of the board to 
receive compensation and specifically certified to be essential 
to the proper development of the merchant marine of_the 
United States by reason of the particular type or kind of 
vessel, such yote and a full statement of the reasons for such 
authorization and certification to be spread on the minutes of 
the board. 

(d) That from total compensation earned in respect to any 
voyage there shall be deducted an amount bearing the same 
ratio thereto as the revenue attributable to the carriage of 
cargo owned by the owner of the vessel or any person affiliated 
with him within the meaning of subdivision (e), section 409, 
of this act relating to two or more affiliated corporations or 
associations bears to the total revenue attributable to the 
carriage of passengers, cargo, and mails, the amounts so at- 
tributable to be determined by the board as representing the 
fair value of services performed by the vessel in transporting 
such cargo. 

Section 407 provides (a) that for purposes of compensation 
under this title a vessel shall be held to be engaged in foreign 
trade while operated on any voyage as a merchant vessel, with 
certain exceptions, namely, (b) that it shall not be held to be 
so engaged while carrying any passengers or cargo (1) which 
are taken on board at a port in the United States and dis- 
charged at a port in the United States, (2) which are taken on 
board at a port in the United States and discharged at a port 
in Alaska or Porto Rico, (8) which are taken.on board at a 
port in Alaska or Porto Rico and discharged at a port in the 
United States, (4) which are taken on board at a port in the 
United States and discharged at a port in Hawaii or vice versa, 
if the revenue from such passengers and cargo amounts to more 
than one-fourth of the total revenue from all passengers and 
cargo on board at time of departure from last port of call in 
the United States or (5) Hawaii, as the case may be, or (6) 
which are taken on board at a port in Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Philippine Islands, Canal Zone, and 
discharged at a port in the same Territory, possession, or 
zone. 

(e) That the last-named restrictions shall not apply (1) to n 
voyage for carriage of passengers on a special or sight-seeing 
tour or for scientific purposes if the vessel does not, in the 
judgment of the board, carry passengers or cargo in competition 
with vessels in the coastwise trade, nor (2) to merchant vessels 
while operating as auxiliaries to the military or naval forces 
of the United States. 

(d) That a vessel shall not be held to be in foreign trade 
while moving without passengers or cargo (1) between ports 
in the United States, unless the next carriage of passengers or 
cargo is to or from a port outside the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Porto Rico; (2) between the United States and 
Alaska, Hawaii, or Porto Rico, unless the next carriage of 
passengers or cargo is to or from a port outside the United 
States and outside such Territory or possession; (3) between 
a port in Alaska, Hawaii, or Porto Rico and a port in the same 
Territory or possession, unless the next carriage of passengers 
or cargo is to or from a port outside such Territory or possess- 
sion and outside the United States; (4) between a port in the 
Virgin Islands, Philippine Islands, or Canal Zone and a port 
In the same possession or zone, unless the next carriage of 
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passengers or cargo is to or from a port outside such possession 
or zone. A 

(e) That a vessel is not in foreign trade under this title 
while operating on the Great Lakes or adjacent or connecting 
waterways, unless the voyage begins or ends east of Quebec, 
Canada. 

Section 408 provides (a) that compensation shall be paid in 
respect to any vessel only for mileage covered while the vessel 
is engaged in foreign trade upon a voyage of which one of the 
ports is a port of the United States, its Territories, or the Canal 
Zone, except that any vessel engaged in foreign trade shall be 
paid compensation for mileage covered in such trade during 
any period of time (1) if the vessel has entered or cleared 
from a port of the United States at any time during the 12 
months prior to such period of time and after the making of 
the contract or (2) if the vessel during the six months ending 
with such period of time has derived at least one-half of the 
total revenue accruing to it by reason of the carriage of pas- 
sengers or cargo from passengers and cargo received from or 
delivered to vessels which are registered or enrolled and 
licensed under the laws of the United States and whose voyage 
began or terminated at a port in the United States, its Terri- 
tories or possessions, or the Canal Zone. 

(b) That compensation shall not be paid for a yoyage during 
which the vessel enters or clears from a port in the United 
States, its Territories or possessions, or the Canal Zone, if the 
distance between the terminal ports of the voyage is less than 
150 nautical miles. 

Section 409 provides (a) that compensation shall accrue only 
while the vessel is owned by a person, a citizen of the United 
States; (b) that compensation earned after three years from 
the enactment of this act shall not be paid to any vessel owner 
unless at all times during the period over which such compen- 
sation was earned at least 50 per cent of (1) the total gross 
tonnage of all vessels—other than those documented in the 
coastwise trade only, and other than those operating on the 
Great Lakes or adjacent or connecting waterways upon voyages 
neither beginning nor terminating east of Quebec, Canada— 
which are owned or chartered by such vessel owner, or for 
which such owner acts as agent, plus (2) the total gross ton- 
nage of all such yessels owned or chartered by any person 
affillated with such vessel owner, or for which such affiliated 
person acts as agent, is comprised of vessels registered under 
the laws of the United States; (e) that the affiliation referred 
to means ownership or control of 50 per cent of outstanding 
vot ing stock er voting power, or of 80 per cent of all outstand- 
ing stock or interest; (d) that the board may suspend from 
time to time the provisions of subdivision (b) of this section 
in respect to a power-driven vessel of a particular type or kind 
which any person desires to own or charter if, in the opinion 
of the board, vessels of such type or kind registered or en- 
rolled and licensed under the laws of the United States are not 
reasonably available for the purposes desired, and that any 
vessel in respect to which such suspension is made shall not 
be counted in computing gross tonnnge for the purpose of sub- 
division (b). 

Section 410 provides (a) that whenever the board determines 
that in order to promote the welfare of the United States the 
operation of vessels in any particular service, or of any par- 
ticular type or kind, is desirable and necessary and that the 
rate of compensation under section 404 is insufficient to induce 
the operation of vessels in such service, or of such type and 
kind, the board in making the contract for compensation may 
provide therein for such increase of compensation as it deems 
necessary to these ends, the increase not to be more than twice 
the rate under section 404; (b) that the board in making con- 
tracts of compensation may decrease the compensation under 
section 404 in any particular case to such extent as it deems 
advisable; (e) that after making the contract of compensa- 
tion the board may, with the consent of the other party, de- 
crease, Or increase te a figure not more than twice the rate 
under section 404, the rate of compensation to be paid, provided 
that no expenditure shall be made from the merchant marine 
fund because of any increased compensation granted after con- 
tracts have been made, except out of appropriations made an- 
nually therefrom by Congress; (d) that no increase or decrease 
shall be made under this section unless specifically authorized 
by the board on the affirmative vote of not less than five mem- 
bers, and unless such vote and a full statement of the reasons 
therefor are spread on the minutes of the board. 

Section 411 provides (a) that the contract may require a 
vessel to be operated in a particular service—the term “ serv- 
ice” including, by previous definition in the bill, the route, fre- 
quency of sailings, and speed—(1) if the rate of compensation 
is based thereon and (2) if the contract alse provides a differ- 
enut rate of compensation to be paid for any period of time 


after obligation of owner to operate the vessel in such service 
has been terminated as herein provided; (b) that if the con- 
tract provides for operation in a particular service the owner's 
obligation may terminate on six months’ written notice to the 
board; that on fallure of owner to operate the vessel in such 
service {act of God and restraint of princes excepted) before 
his obligation has terminated, then (1) all rights to compen- 
sation earned since the last time for payment provided in the 
contract may, at the board's option, be forfeited, and (2) the 
board may terminate the entire contract. 

Section 412 provides that any vessel under a compensation 
contract may at any time during the life of the contract be 
taken and purchased or used by the United States for national’ 
defense or during any national emergency declared by proclama- 
tion of the President; that in such event the owner shall be 
paid the fair actual value of the vessel at the time of taking 
or paid fair compensation for her use based upon such fair 
actyal value, said value not to be enhanced in either case by 
the causes necessitating the taking; that in case the vessel is 
taken and used but not purchased the vessel shall be restored 
to the owner in a condition at least as good as when taken, less 
reasonable wear and tear, or the owner shall be paid an amount 
for reconditioning sufficient to place the vessel in such condi- 
tion; that the owner shall not be paid for any consequential 
damages arising from such taking and purchase or use; that in 
case of disagreement between the United States and the owner 
of the vessel as to the fair actual value, fair compensation, or 
amount for reconditioning, such value, compensation, or amount 
shall be determined by arbitration, one arbitrator to be selected 
by the President, one by the owner of the vessel, and the third 
by the two thus selected, or, if they can not agree, by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

Section 413 provides that all repairs, renewals, or recondl- 
tioning of contract vessels or of their machinery or equip- 
ment shall be done in a port in the United States, its Terri- 
tories or possessions, or the Canal Zone, except that repairs or 
renewals may be made in a foreign port if the repairs or re- 
newals are essential to the safety of the-vessel, its passengers, 
crew, or cargo, or are made to a vessel operating exclusively 
between foreign ports under this act; that the board shall refuse 
to pay any person failing to perform his obligations under this 
re such amount of compensation as the board may deter- 
mine. 

Section 414 provides that if a vessel in respect to which a 
contract for compensation is made is sold prior to the expira- 
tion of the contract the compensation shall cease unless a new 
contract therefor is made with the purchaser. 

415 provides that any purchaser of a contract. vessel 
before expiration of contract shall be held te take the vessel 
with notice of and subject to the right of the United States 
at and purchase or use such vessel as provided in section 
4 

Section 416 provides (a) that when used in this section the 
terms “taxabie year,” “gross income,“ “net income,“ and 
“invested capital ” shall have the same meaning as when used 
in the revenue. act of 1921. 

(b) That the owner of a contract vessel or vessels shall pay 
the United States 50 per cent of the amount by which his net 
income for the taxable year attributable to the operation of 
such vessels exceeds 10 per cent of his invested capital for such 
year attributable to such vessels, but in no ease shall the 
amount so paid exceed the compensation earned in respect to 
such vessels during the taxable year under a contract made 
under this title by the owner. 

(e) That in computing the gross income attributable to the 
operations of the vesseis there shall be included the compensa- 
tion earned under this title in respect to vessels during the 
taxable year; that in computing the net income there shall be 
deducted from gross income a reasonable amount determined 
by the board and certified by it to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as representing the fair value of the products, services, 
or facilities furnished by the owner in connection with opera- 
tions; that there shall not be allowed as a deduction in compat- 
ing the net income attributable to the operation of the vessels 
the deduction provided in section 265 of the revenue act of 1921 
as amended by this act. 

(d) That if the owner of vessels uses them in whole or in 
part for transportation ef his own property, his gross income 
attributable to the operations of the vessels in transporting such 
property shall be considered to be such amount as is determined 
by the board and certified by it to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue as representing the fair value of the services performed 
by the vessels in transporting such property. 

(e) That if the owner of the vessel is an individual, a part- 
nership, or an estate or trust, the invested capital shall be de- 
termined under rules and regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
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sioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, so as to equal as nearly as may be practicable 
the invested capital that would be allowable to such owner if a 
corporation. T 

(1) That to secure an accurate distribution or apportionment 
of profits, income, deductions, or invested capital in computing 
net income or invested capital among two or more trades or 
businesses—whether incorporated or unincorporated, or whether 
or not organized or created in the United States—controlled 
directly or indirectly by the same interests the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue may consolidate the accounts of such trades 
or businesses (1) if the person conducting one of such trades or 
businesses in dealing with the person conducting another bought 
from or sold to the other person during the taxable year prod- 
ucts, services, or facilities at prices above or below the current 
market price, thus effecting an artificial distribution of profits, 
(2) or if one such person in any way so arranged his financial 
relations with another such person during the taxable year as 
to assign to either a disproportionate share of net income or in- 
vested capital, (3) or where for any reason it appears to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue that the net income or in- 
vested capital attributable to the vessels, as shown by the re- 
turn of the owner, does not fairly reflect the actual or true net 
income or invested capital of the owner. 

(g) That every person liable for the 50 per cent payment 
to the Government under this section shall make at the time 
and in the manner provided by law for making his income-tax 
retufn a return in such form as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, stating his net income at- 
tributable to the operations of the vessels, his invested capital 
attributable to the vessels, and any other information relating 
to the determination of the amount payable under this section 
which may be required by the commissioner; that a copy of 
such return, together with all schedules and data submitted 
therewith, shall be transmitted to the board at the same time 
when the return is filed. 

(h) That the entire amount for which a vessel owner is 
liable under this section shall be due and payable at the same 
time and in the same manner and collected in the same man- 
ner as the first installment of income tax imposed by law. 

(i) That for the purposes of this section the amount of com- 
pensation earned in respect to vessels during the taxable year 
shill be determined by the board and certified by it to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

(j) That amounts paid under this section shall be covered 
into the Treasury to the credit of the merchant marine fund, 
and that any refunds for overpayment shall be paid there- 
from on vouchers approved by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and countersigned by the chairman of the board. 

(k) That provisions of the revenue act of 1921 and any 
other internal revenue laws relating to assessment, collection, 
remission, or refunding of income and excess-profits taxes 
shall, so far as practicable, apply to payments dealt with by 
this section. 

(1) That the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall make rules 
and regulations for the enforcement and have charge of the 
administration of this section. 

Section 417 provides (a) that the board shall provide in 
every contract for compensation with any person that such per- 
son agrees to accept and comply with sections 412, 413, 414, 
and +416, and that whether or not the contract does so provide, 
such person shall be held to have so agreed. 

(b) That any contract for compensation with any person 
may be canceled by him at any time without the consent of the 
board, but that the cancellation shall not relieve him of obliga- 
tions under sections 412 and 416, or of any obligation under 
section 411, to operate a vessel in any particular service. 

(c) That the board shall provide in the contract no terms er 
conditions except those (1) which are specified in subdivision 
(a) of this section or in section 411, or (2) which are neces- 
sary to carry out sections 411, 412, 413, 414, and 416, or (3) 
which are necessary to ascertainment and determination of 
amount of compensation at rate fixed in contract payable 
under this title. 

Section 418 provides that the board’s determination as to 
amount of compensation to which any person is entitled under 
this title shall be subject to review by the General Accounting 
Office. 

The fifth title is called “Army and Navy Transports.” 

Its first and only section, numbered 501, provides that when- 
ever in the judgment of the President adequate transportation 
facilities to meet any or all of the needs of the Army, Navy, or 
Marine Corps are afforded by vessels registered or enrolled and 
licensed under the laws of the United States, he may direct the 
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discontinuance in whole or in part of the transport service of 
either the Army or the Navy and transfer to the board or place 
out of commission any of the vessels now or hereafter engaged 
in either of such services; that whenever such disposition is 
made the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy, 
respectively, are authorized and directed to make contracts with 
owners of such vessels for transportation required, that the 
contracts may be for terms of 10 years, and that the board shall 
furnish necessary assistance in making them; that there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as are necessary 
to meet payments required under such contracts. 

The fifth title is named “ Rail and Water Transportation.” 

Its first section, numbered 601, provides that, as used in this 
title, the term commission means Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Section 602 declares (a) that it is the policy of Congress to 
promote, encourage, and develop water transportation service 
and facilities in connection with the commerce of the United 
States and to foster and preserve in full vigor hoth rail and 
water transportation, and that the board and commission are 
hereby severally authorized, empowered, and directed to co- 
operate to that end. 

(b) That the board and commission are authorized and di- 
rected to create a joint board from among their members, 
officers, and employees to study conditions and interrelations of 
rail and water traffic, the control, improvement, and extension 
of ocean freight terminals, and the principles and methods es- 
sential to the policy declared at the outset of this section. 

(c) That the joint board shall hold regular meetings, ap- 
point a secretary, keep minutes, and so forth. 

(d) That the joint board shall make recommendations to 
the board and commission, which, if they approve, shall make 
them effective by such means as are granted by law, each act- 
ing within its own jurisdiction. 

(e) That this section shall not affect the jurisdiction of the 
commission or create any power concurrent with its powers. 

Section 603 provides that the board shall certify the form to 
be used by the commission in prescribing through bills of lading 
for exports. 

Section 604 provides that paragraph (9), section 5, of the 
interstate commerce act, relating to rail-owned water lines, 
shall not apply when such common carrier by water or such 
vessel is engaged exclusively (a) in trade (other than with 
foreign contiguous territory) not included in the coastwise 
trade, or (b) in trade between United States ports and Philip- 
pine ports, or exclusively in trade on rivers or canals of the 
United States. 

Section 605 amends section 15 of the shipping act of 1916, 
requiring filing of all agreements and understandings between 
carriers affecting water transportation, by requiring also the 
filing of all arrangements with railroads affecting joint rail 
and water shipments. 

Section 606 amends section 6 of interstate commerce act so 
as to require railroads entering into agreements with ocean 
carriers under section 15 of the shipping act of 1916 to enter 
into similar arrangements with any and all other carriers by 
water from same port to same foreign country. 

Seetion 607 amends section 28 of the merchant marine act 
of 1920 by requiring 30 days’ notice before any suspension 
of that section becomes effective, and by providing that when- 
ever the board and commission are both of opinion and cer- 
tify that putting into effect or keeping in effect this section 
will cause unjust discrimination between ports of United States 
or as to commerce accustomed to move through such ports, 
or will materially change the channels of transportation within 
the United States, or in unduly congesting United States ports, 
the commission shall by order suspend said section until such 
time as it and the board decide otherwise, whereupon such 
suspension shall by order be terminated by the commission 
on 30 days’ notice. 

The seventh title is denominated “ Miscellaneous provisions.” 
The first section of this title, numbered 701, provides that officers 
and officials of the United States Government traveling at public 
expense shall use, as far as practicable, public vessels of the 
United States or vessels registered or enrolled and licensed 
under United States laws; that when such passage is not 
practicable vessels under foreign flags may be used only when 
ordered by the head of department or other Government estab- 
lishment concerned, or on order approved by such head of 
department or other Government establishment, who shall 
promptly report each such voyage to the board with reasons show- 
ing necessity therefor. 

Section 702 makes practically the same requirements as to 
Government supplies as are made us to officers and officials in 
section 701. 
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Section 703 amends section 12 of the shipping act of 1916 
by requiring inclusion of all transactions with the merchant 
marine and construction-loan funds in the board’s annual report 
to Congress. 

Section 704 provides that (a) the Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized to designate such ports of entry as he deems ad- 
visable as ports of documentation for vessels. 

(b) That for the purposes of section 30 of the merchant 
marine act of 1920, the section relating to ship mortgages, and 
of the navigation laws, the home port of a vessel shall be the 
port of documentation at or nearest to and in the same customs 
district as the place at which there is conducted the greater 
part of the vessel business of the owner of the vessel, except 
that the Secretary of Commerce shall by regulation prescribe 
the home port where he finds the above rule not applicable. 

Section 705 amends the definition of certain terms in section 
80 of the shipping act of 1916. 

Section 706 amends section 4141, Revised Statutes, so as to 
read that every vessel except as otherwise provided by law 


shall be registered by the collector of customs at the home 


port of the vessel. 


ping act of 1916 relative to preferred mortgages and regu- 
lating their surrender, while section 70S amends section 42 
of that act in regard to the surrender of documents. 

Section 709 provides that except when otherwise specifically 
provided in this act, the board may make such regulations in 
respect to matters placed under its jurisdiction by this act 
as it deems necessary in order to make effective the intent 
and purposes of this act, 

Section 710 provides that if any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circumstance is held 
invalid, the validity of the remainder of this act and of the 
application thereof to other persons and circumstances shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Section 711, the last section of this title and of the bill 
itself, provides that this act may be cited as the “merchant 
marine act, 1922.” 

The first observation occurring to me after a review of this 
bill is that it contains a number of valuable legislative ad- 
vances outside the subsidy proyisions. These forward steps, 
with the Government gift features eliminated from the bill, 
and such portions of previous measures, beginning with the 
Democratic act of 1916, as remain unrepealed or have been 
perfected constitute a body of enactment under which the 
Shipping Board may continue successfully to develop an 
American merchant marine of satisfactory proportions. Con- 
gress could do no better service to American overseas trade 
than to strike out the subsidy and special-privilege sections of 
this bill and adopt most of the remainder. 

There is one amendment in the first section of the bill, how- 
ever, which calls for comment. That section in amending sec- 
tion 5 of the act of 1920 eliminates certain requirements relat- 
ing to the sale of vessels, to wit, requirements that the bqard 
in fixing or accepting a sale price should consider the prevail- 
ing domestic and foreign market price of, the available supply 
of, and the demand for, vessels, existing freight rates, and pros- 
pects for their maintenance, cost of constructing vessels of 
similar types under prevailing conditions, as well as cost of 
construction or purchase price of vessels to be sold, and any 
other facts or conditions that would influence a prudent, solvent 
business man in the sale of similar vessels or property which 
he is not forced to sell. It is true that the first section of the 
pending bill retains the direction in section 5 commanding the 
sale of vessels as soon as practicable, consistent with good 
business methods and the objects and purposes of this act, but 
the expression “ good business methods” relates here more to 
the time of sale than requirements to be observed in making 
it, and the fact that the framers of the act of 1920 deemed it 
necessary to add specific stipulation that market prices, con- 
struction costs, reproduction costs, and any other conditions 
that would influence a prudent, solvent business man not forced 
to sell shows that the framers of the act of 1920 had in mind 
the prevention of the closing out of our great merchant fleet 
for practically nothing, and on auction-block terms. Now, why 
is this stipulation omitted from the present bill? Why is it 
repealed by the present bill? The very fact of its elimination 
might be construed as authority to fling one of fhe most useful 
and valuable properties in the world to the winds. 

The Shipping Board states in its last annual report, the 
report for the year ending June 30, 1922, that the construction 
cost of the vessels it owned on that date was $2,351,505,875.92. 
It tells us that the demand for this practically new and mod- 
ern ship tonnage will increase as world conditions, now suffer- 


as present ship tonnage in use on all the seas nears the point 
of necessary replacement, a point large portions of it are about 
to reach on account of age. It does not give us a statement of 
its other assets in a sum combining them with these ship 
values, as Was done in prior reports. It tells us that at present 


| there is practically no market for ships. The few sales it did 


make during the last fiscal year were almost on terms of owners 
forced to sell. It tells us that the great fleet in lay up is being 


| preserved at a cost strikingly small, a cost offset by a gradual 


increase in value due to world tonnage conditions heretofore 
specified. It tells us that the laid-up fleet is being held in readi- 
ness for replacements as they become necessary in our own 
service. Is it not madness under such circumstances to strike 
out the safeguards thrown around the sale of these ships by the 
act of 1920? The policy announced by the board in its last an- 
nual report, a policy I outlined in detail, would certainly nega- 
tive the idea of sacrifice sales. This makes the amendment 
making such sales possible by striking out the sale require- 
ments in the act of 1920, heretofore described, all the more a 
mystery. The amendment should be disagreed to and the re- 


Section 707 ds bsecti f section 30 of the shi ; quirements of section 5 of the act of 1920 retained without 
on 707 amends a subsection o on of the ship- 


modification. 


In this connection I call attention to another fact. The sub- 


| sidies provided in this bill are so arranged that almost all the 


ing one of the severest depressions ever known, improye and | 


cargo ships owned by the Government will get only the mini- 
mum rate. As I have heretofore shown, only a handful of these 
ships will be in the next two classes above the minimum, while 
the 10 next higher classes call for a speed no Government- 
owned ship possesses. Thus the Government is called upon to 
give the lion’s share of a subsidy mounting through the years 
to hundreds of millions from its own Treasury to ships with 
which its own can not compete. The blow such a measure 
would deal to the value and availability of the present fleet can 
hardly be measured. The Germans found a way to sink their 
ships at Scapa Flow. Is this another way to sink ours? The 
whole transaction looks as if a fleet of merchant ships built 
with the money of the people must be annihilated to enable 
more ships to be built by private interests at the further ex- 
pense of the people. 

This subsidy to private shipowners is morally wrong. Con- 
gress has no more right to take the money of the taxpayers and 
hand it over to men and corporations engaged in ship operation 
than it has to give it to those engaged in other trades as an 
inducement or premium for the pursuit of their vocations. It 
would be legislative embezzlement of the most vicious type. 

This subsidy is economically wrong. No merchant marine 
will endure upon the artificial basis of cash donations from the 
Government, A permanent marine must be built on merit 
alone—merit and ability matched against the competition of 
the world. The receipt of a subsidy postpones the hour of 
real trial, the trial which the recipient will face with weakened 
will when the subsidy ceases, as cease some day it must. The 
ship that survives in ocean trade is the ship tha: makes its 
way solely from the returns its services produce. Armed with 
that capacity its place on the main is a lasting one. 

This subsidy is practically wrong. With more ships on hand 
than we can use, why build more? With a Government-owned 
fleet, which cost the people nearly two billions and a half, more 
than two-thirds of which is in lay up awaiting the revival of 
commerce, with an American merchant marine composed of both 
Government and private ships, and all managed privately, trans- 
porting more than 50 per cent of our foreign trade tonnage, com- 
posing the largest merchant marine in our history—the second 
largest in the world—why expend four hundred and fifty 
millions in gratuities and hundreds of millions in loans to 
force the construction of more ships. The cry of the war 
was more ships, and they blossomed from the ways by thou- 
sands, exemplifying the constructive genius of a Schwab. the 
executive capacity of a Hurley, the energy of a Piez, the un- 
erring judgment of a Payne, the intellectual power of a Benson. 
The cry of peace is not more ships but more markets. We have 
the ships. What we need is a secure world market. Give us 
that and our present shipping facilities will be more than 
ample. 

This subsidy will be a source of increased expense. Its elabo- 
rate ratings will require elaborate supervision. It means the 
installation of a new system in the promotion of our merchant 
marine, a system largely experimental. New and experimental 
systems are costly. as a rule, to the last degree. The statement 
that the Fleet Corporation is losing fifty millions a year was 
based partly on itenis during the last fiscal year that are rap- 
idly disappearing. It was based on an excess of construction 
cost over outlay of nearly twenty millions, but the construction 
program is practically ended. It was based also on an excess 
of transportation and housing cost over outgo of over fifteen 
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millions, but these elements will vanish as construction ceases, 
The Shipping Board's consolidated cash statement for the last 
fiscal year, covering receipts and disbursements of all kinds, 
shows an unexpended balance on June 30, 1922, of $66,521,- 
117.02, as against an unexpended balance on June 30, 1921, of 
$34,047, 304.54. g 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to inquire how they figure 
out their loss at $50,000,000 a year with that kind of a cash 
balance staring them in the face? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is as much of a mystery to me as 
the adyocacy by the Shipping Board of a subsidy after denounc- 
ing the principle of the subsidy in their last annual report. 

This subsidy operates unfairly even among its beneficiaries. 
Baved on speed for all ratings above the minimum the faster 
and costlier the vessel the larger will be the subsidy. In fact, 
it was recently announced that eastern capitalists were pre- 
paring to construct, with the enormous financial aid they would 
receive under this bill in the event it became law, two passen- 
ger liners eclipsing in size and speed anything the world has 
yet beheld; liners 1,000 feet long and of 70,000 gross tons each; 
liners that would make the Majestic and the Leviathan look 
like canal boats. It has been estimated that these ships would 
get about $4,000,000 a year in basic subsidy under this bill, 
or twice that amount if the board should so allow, the board 
having the power to double the basic grants. 

An expert of the Shipping Board testified at the hearings that 
the Leviathan would get $900,000 a year in basic subsidy from 
the Treasury under this bill, and the subsidy could be doubled 
under this bill if the board should so desire. On the other hand, 
ordinary cargo vessels, such as make up the bulk of the present 
Shipping Board fleet and such as carry most of the world's 
commerce, including farm products, would receive only a few 
thousand dollars each per annum. It will be seen that the 
subsidy favors the huge and luxurious passenger vessel, de- 


signed mainly for the accommodation of the wealthier classes, 


the pleasure seekers, the tourists, the globe-trotters, the mon- 
eyed idlers, the feasters, and revelers of America’s vulgar, 
dollar-worshiping aristocracy. 

This subsidy is an abdication by Congress of the control it 
should retain over the disposition of the people’s money. Under 
this bill, as it comes to the Senate, the board has the power to 
grant subsidies for 10 years in semiannual payments, and the 
moneys needed to meet such payments are permanently appro- 
priated in advance. The House put in a provision—a provision 
which the Senate Commerce Committee has stricken out—to the 
effect that these payments could not. be obtained except from 
annual congressional appropriations, approximately as the pay- 
ments were earned and became due, This is the way our publie- 
building contracts and our river and harbor contracts are 
handled. Why make an exception of the men to whom we are 
giving money as an inducement to continue their usual voca- 
tion? It is a healthy thing for Congress to retain the power of 
appropriation to meet deferred contract payments it has au- 
thorized. The retention of such power is a salutary check on 
executive and administrative agencies. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR, In that connection, if this bill with the 
cash subsidy provision in it shall pass the present Congress, 
it is almost certain that the next Congress will repeal that 
portion of the bill; and the result will be that we will have on 
our hands for the next 10 years claims for damages on account 
of the discontinued payments. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, And we would have the further anomalous 
condition of such contracts as had been entered into by the 
bourd after the bill became a law and before its repeal being 
beyond the power of Congress to recall. > 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well, I think constitutionally, perhaps, 
the Congress would have the right to change the contracts, but 
the same restriction is not in the Federal Constitution that is 
in the usual State constitution. If, however, we repealed the 
law these people would have a claim for violation of their 
contracts with us, which would cost the Government, no doubt, 
a very large sum. I think it is conceded by everybody that 
even should this cash provision of the subsidy bill be passed 
the next Congress will certainly repeal it, because we all know 
that the next Congress will not be favorable to it, 


Mr. SHEPPARD, In any event, the result will be extremely 
undesirable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. . . 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Furthermore, the language of the subsidy 
section limiting subsidy payments to $30,000,000 a year is so 
indefinite as to invite violation. The board is forbidden to 
make contracts which it is satisfied will exceed in totality thirty 


millions a year. If a mistaken satisfaction, an erroneous self- 
assurance, should lead it to make contracts involving forty mil- 


lions or fifty millions Congress would be helpless to undo them. 


The mere recital by the board of its “satisfaction” that the 
limit would not be exceeded would justify a transgression of 
the proposed limit. 

This subsidy is a contradiction of all for which America 
stands. It is a denial of the principles on which the career 
of this Republic is based, individual initiative, resource, and re- 
sponsibility, equality of opportunity, impartiality of authority. 
It belies our history and imperils our institutions. It brings 
us to the brink of an issue inyolving the nature and genius of 
our ideals. Shall we turn from the pathway along which we 
have walked in glory for more than a hundred years? Shall 
we erase the legend of equal rights from the heart and memory 
of the Union and substitute the sinister symbols of special 
privilege? 

If so, the Constitution of the United States may be resolved 
into a single word: Subsidy! 


SENATOR M'CORMICK’S LETTER TO SENATOR LODGE. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as time drags itself along 
incidents often happen that in the making attruct no attention, 
but which are of sufficient importance when brought to light to 
impress themselves upon the whole country. There was such 
an incident just before the recent election. It involved what 
is or should be an historic document, a document which should 
be preserved in the archives of the country. I am going to 
haye it placed in the Recorp so that generations yet to come 
may have an opportunity to read it. It was the expression of 
one high in authority and one who spoke by the card, so to 
speak. 

I refer to the letter which was written by the distinguished 
Senator from IIlinois [Mr. McCormick), a member of the 
majority in this Chamber, chairman of the Republican sena- 
torial campaign committee. He wrote the letter to the leader 
of the Republican Party in this body. The peculiar part of the 
incident was that the letter was written immediately before the 
election, with instructions not to have it printed until after the 
election. It so happens that it was printed just as the Senator 
had left the shores of America, sailing over the placid waters 
of the Atlantic, on his way to European lands, to put out 
feelers, for the President, perhaps, touching economic condi- 
tions in Europe. It was to be published after he had removed 
himself from the shouts of a victorious Democracy, far and 
away from the lamentations of his repudiated colleagues and 
party bearers. I do not know whether Senators on the other 
side of the aisle have read this remarkable document, so I am 
going to ask to have it read at the desk. I am sorry the 
Senator from Illinois is not now in his seat, because I sent 
him word and I had hoped he would be here. I am sorry the 
distinguished leader on the other side of the Chamber, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lovee], to whom the letter 
was sent, is not in his seat. I told him that perhaps the mat- 
ter would come up. But those two Senators have convenfently 
absented themselves. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to have read the 
letter to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] from the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. MCCORMICK]. z 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read as requested. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Drak SENATOR LODGE: You know that I was greatly disappointed not 
to see you in Massachusetts, before sailing to Europe, there to see m 


mother and to make some study of economic conditions. I wanted to tal 
with you again upon the urgency of putting aside the rule under which 


| the chairmen of the Senate committees are chosen by reason of their 


seniority of service on the committees. nnd for no other reason, and 
to talk with you, too, about the constitution of a steering committee 
which may be truly representative of the average opinion of the Re- 
publican majority of the Senate and which, in collaboration with the 
steering committee of the House, may labor energetically and effec- 
tively to enact our legislative program. 

We owe the country the creation of such a steering committee and 
the abolition of the binding seniority rule. I can speak so frankly to 
you because of the intimate consideration which you have always 
shown me and because of your own energetic and representative actiy- 
ity. But we do know that although in a majority of instances the 
men who have become chairmen through seniority have been good 
chairmen, there have been others who were unfitted for their posts b. 
reason of extreme old age or of failing health or because of grave dif- 
ferences of opinion with the majarity of their Republican associates. 
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DUTIES OF A CHAIRMAN, 


Certainly I would be the last to challenge the right or the duty of 
a Senator to assert his independent opinion or to differ with any ma- 
3 A Senator is elected to represent his constituency according to 

is best judgment and his conscience, but the chairman of a commit- 
tee acts not in bis sole representative capacity but as the representa- 
tive of the majority of that committee of the majority in the ate to 
which he belongs. Naturally, more, he is the executive agent of the 
committee, burdened with the labors of the committee, and required 
vigilantly to press for the consideration of the bills reported by it. 

The old system served very well in the old days. In the majority 
of cases, as I have already said, the majority of chairmen who have 
come to their posts under the seniority rule have been représentative 
and capable chairmen, but the Republican conference and the Republi- 
can steering committee owe It to the country to put aside the rule, just 
as the conference owes it to the country to make provision for the se- 
lection of a truly representative steering committee, which shall meet 
regularly and which as occasion may require shall meet with the corre- 
sponding committee of the House. 

There is no other way in which we can dispatch the great volume of 
business devolved upon Congress as a consequence of the war, bring 
the sessions of Congress to a reasonably early conclusion, and, finally, 
make certain that we write legislation which represents the common 
judgment of the majority of the country and meets its pressing needs. 

I wish I might have talked this over with you, as I bave had oppor- 
tunity to talk it over with other Senators during the campaign, and 
since the campaign with Curtis. I feel very certain that you will agree 
with us, and I write now in the hope that if Congress reassembles be- 
fore the end of my hurried journey to Europe, you will have counseled 
with other Senators to the end that we may do our duty to the country. 

Always faithfully yours, 
MEDILL MCCORMICK. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator froni Missis- 
sippi yield tọ the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Has the Senator from Mississippi seen the 
reply to that letter? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; and that is why I wanted the major- 
ity leader to be on the floor of the Senate, in order that he could 
read to us a copy of the reply. The newspapers have not car- 
ried the reply. It is another chapter in secret diplomacy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Were there any reservations in 
reply? 

Mr. HARRISON. I suspect that there were many upon the 
part of the Senator from Massachusetts. A copy of this letter, 
I think, was sent to the vice chairman of the majority party, 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], who 
graces us with his presence. I do not know whether he has 
made reply as yet to the copy of that letter. 

Mr. CURTIS. There was no reply asked for in my case. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a good excuse for the Senator not 
to make reply. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The session of Congress was not delayed, 
was it? 

Mr, HARRISON, No; I think not. , 

Mr. President, on yesterday I asked that the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] touching the ap- 
pointment of a select committee to revamp the rules of the 
Senate be referred to the Committee on Rules. In that resolu- 
tion the Senator from Washington desired that the committee 
be “authorized and directed to study the rules of procedure of 
the Senate, and to report and recommend what changes should 
be made in order to expedite business and enable a majority to 
bring a question to a vote for final action.“ 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield to 
me for just a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I hope the Senator from Mississippi does 
not take an exception to that part of the resolution which ad- 
vises the colleagues of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] to study the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. No, I do not; for a good many of them 
ought to study the rules of the Senate. However, that would 
not go to answer the charges that are made by the American 
people against this Congress. 

The distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], 
who wrote the letter to the majority leader which I have had 
read at the Secretary’s desk, differs from the Senator from 
Washington. He does not lay the blame to the fact that the 
rules are antiquated and need revising, but he says that Sena- 
tors on the other side have a steering committee that does not 
steer legislation properly through the Senate; that on some 
committees there are chairmen who should not be chairmen at 
all; that there should be a change of policy here; and that it 
is “due to the American people” that that course should be 
pursued. - 

Perhaps some Senators do not catch the force of some of 
the expressions which are contained in the remarkable historic 


that 


document which I have had read. 
passages of it. E 

[At this point Mr. Hannisox yielded for the presentation by 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN of the certificate of election of Senator elect 
Epwarp I. Epwarps, of New Jersey, whch was read and or- 
dered to be placed on file.] ; 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Delaware desires to 
present the commission of another Democratic Senator, I yield 
to him for that purpose. 

[Mr. BALL presented the certificate of election of Tuomas F. 
Bayarp, of Delaware, which was read and ordered to be filed.] 

Mr. HARRISON. That is very good reading. I am very 
thankful to the Senator from New Jersey and the Senator from 
Delaware for interrupting me so that commissions bringing 
more Democrats into the Senate might be read. ‘Those commis- 
sions, however, add weight and force to this remarkable letter. 
They are breathing examples of its living truths. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from INinois—and 
I 5 to see that he has not come into the Chamber as yet— 
said: 

I wanted to talk with you again upon the urgency of putting aside 
the rule under which the chairmen of the Senate committees are 
chosen by reason of their seniority of service on the committees and 
for no other reason, and to talk with you, too, about the constitution 
of a seg committee which may be truly representative of the 
average opinion of the Republican majority in the Senate. 

It is pretty hard to ascertain the average opinion of the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate at this time on any question; 
but I am curious to know just who constitute the membership 
of the steering committee on the majority side. I see sitting 
before me a very distinguished leader of the Republican Party 
[Mr. Watson], and it may be that he can tell us just who 
are the members of the steering committee against whom the 
distinguished Senator from IIIinois inveighs and whom he 
criticizes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Mississippi that I do not know who they are. 

Mr. HARRISON. There we are. I am wondering if the 
Senator from Minois is a member of the steering committee. 
Certainly the Senator from Indiana is not a member of the 
steering committee, or he would know its members, because he 
always knows where he is at.“ It may be that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] can give us the information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not a member of the committee, and I do 
not know. y 

Mr. HARRISON. We can not find out much about the per- 
sonnel of the Republican leadership in this body. The Senator 
from Utah says he is not a member of the steering committee 
and does not know who its members are, I wonder who does 
know the membership of the Republican steering committee. 
Perhaps the reason why things have been going so badly is 
that nobody knows who constitute the steering committee. Is 
that the way legislation has been “ steered ” through this body? 
Is that the reason why the Republican Party brought in a 
bill here to loun to Liberia $5,000,000 and consumed about six 
weeks of time and then sent it back to the committee without 
any action? Is that the work of the steering committee, the 
members of which no Republican Senator sitting before me 
knows. I wonder if the Senator from Oregon knows or if the 
Senator from South Dakota knows. Does not anybody know who 
constitute the steering committee? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to suggest that perhaps the 
steering committee is not made up of Members of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps not; it has been transplanted to 
the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator to give us the names 
of the steering committee. 

Mr, STERLING. I apprehend that the members of the com- 
mittee are in the performance of their duties now and that is 
the reason they are not on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, they have been performing their 
duty in that way for a long time, because they never stay on 
the floor and they never tell the Senate what to steer. That 
is the trouble. 

I do not blame the Senator from Illinois for penning this 
letter to the distinguished leader of his party in the Senate. 
It will be noted that the letter was written at a time when 
the Senator from Illinois had just returned from the smoke 
of political battle in many sections of the country. He had 


Let us look merely at a few 


1923. 
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heard the clash of political steel in Ohio, Michigan, and prac- 
tically all the States of the Union; Massachusetts was the ex- 
ception, He confesses in his letter that he did not take part 
in the campaign in Massachusetts. Perhaps if he had done 
so he might have increased the majority of his distinguished 
leader, or it may have been that the distinguished leader on 
the Republican side would haye been defeated; who knows? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator means his plurality, does 
he not? z 

Mr. HARRISON. His plurality, yes; that is better. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to suggest that he might have 
increased the plurality, but whose plurality? 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, Mr. President, one who is desig- 
nated by his colleagues as chairman of the Republican sena- 
torial campaign committee is bound to have great weight and 
influence; and so, soon after he had come into contact with 
the people, heard their complaints, saw the closed factories, 
realized the extent of unemployment, and listened to the criti- 
cisms of the farmers of the great Middle West and of the 
miners of the mining sections of the country, he penned these 
lines in which he said to the leader of his party in the Sen- 
ate, “I will tell you we can not go on this way; we have got 
to revamp the unknown steering committee of the Senate; 
we must get new chairmen; we must mend our ways.” He 
said this about that: 


The old system served very well in the old days. 


Before the election of Senators by the direct vote of the 
people, of course, it served all right; but this progressive 
Senator from the great State of Illinois, whose campaign is 
rapidly approaching, who must go before his people next year, 
and who, as that occasion approaches, becomes more progres- 
sive all the time, says: 

In the majority of cases, as I have already said, the majority of 
chairmen who have come to their posts under the seniority rule have 
been representative and capable chairmen— 
` That is a broad confession on the part of the Senator from 
Illinois; but he continues— 
but the Republican conference and the Republican steering committee 
owe it to the country— 

Not to the Republican Party but to the country— 

to put aside the rule, gue as the conference owes it to the country to 
make provision for the selection of a truly representative steering 
committee * 
one which will respond to the needs of the country. 
- Who is the steering committee? I am sorry the distinguished 
vice chairman of the Republican conference has left the Cham- 
ber, for I was just getting ready to propound an inquiry to him, 
because somebody knows who constitute the steering committee, 
which is not representative of the average Republican majority 
here. 

I have no idea who it is that the chairman of the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee is talking about. If he is in- 
directly finding fault with the leadership of the Senator from 
Massachusetts he should have been a little more explicit, be- 
cause when you read the lines closely the letter carries that in- 
sinuation. I do not know whether the Senator from Massachu- 
setts put that construction on it or not. I am sorry he is not 
here, so that he could tell us, but he is not. At any rate, the 
chairman of the Republican senatorial campaign committee is 
finding fault with the steering committee, and I imagine—I 
wish some one over there would tell us—that the leader of the 
majority party in this body is the chairman of the steering 
committee, 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 
- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. | 

Mr. STERLING. Does not the Senator think the situation 
grave enough to have an inyestigating committee appointed? 

Mr. HARRISON. To investigate the steering committee? 

Mr. STERLING. No; to find out who the steering com- 
mittee is. 
` Mr. HARRISON. Yes, I think so; but I do not think you 
are going to find anyone over there who will admit being on 
it, who will assume the responsibility for the do-nothing policy 
that you have adopted and the record that you have made. 
What sayeth the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WATSON. I can say to my genial friend from Missis- 
sippi that I think, without knowing, that the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] are both on the steering committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is two. 
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Mr. WATSON. I am not a member of the steering commit- 


tee, and therefore am not interested. I know that when we 
have measures in which we are especially interested, of suffi- 
cient gravity to excite the attention of the country, or we deem 
it necessary to call especial attention to any measure of par- 
ticular merit, we have conferences for the purpose of determin- 
ing our course of procedure. Whether or not the steering com- 
mittee ever functions, of course I am not able to say, and 
therefore I can not gratify the wishes of my friend by telling 
him who they are or whether or not they ever meet. It will 
be necessary for him to ask some member of the committee in 
order to obtain that information. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Indiana does not agree 
with his colleague from Illinois, then, that the steering com- 
mittee needs changes badly and that the whole fault is in the 
steering committee, does he? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I do not think the fault is in the steer- 
ing committee. As long as the steering committee does not 
steer, I guess it does not matter much who its members are. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the Senator thinks that the Senator 
from Illinois was just mistaken about this charge that he has 
made? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Illinois may have some 
knowledge of the situation that I do not possess as to the func- 
tions or functioning of the steering committee. He may know 
whether or not they have met. I do not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator see any reason for chang- 
ing the rules as suggested by the chairman of the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee? 

Mr. WATSON. I am very decidedly in favor of changing the 
rules of the United States Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON, According to this suggestion? 

Mr. WATSON, No; I am not interested in that; but, inas- 
much as the Senator has asked me, I am interested in changing 
the rules so that after a reasonable discussion a majority can 
transact the business of the country that we were sent here to 
transact. If I had my way about it, if there should be no 
special session of Congress, I would have the President call a 
special session of the Senate of the United States for the ex- 
press purpose of changing its rules, and of sitting here long 
enough to change them, so that a majority of the body might 
function and prevent what is going on now in the United States 
Senate, namely, a filibuster. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think there is a filibuster 
now going on? 

Mr. WATSON. I do., 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]} 
agrees with him as to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. And yet the Senator from Utah this morn- 
ing, while the distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] 
was delivering a prepared speech—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it was prepared. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; it took him months, and if the Sen- 
ator from Utah had studied the question of ship subsidy as the 
Senator from Texas has he would not hold to the views that 
he has now in favor of this bill. But, while the Senator from 
Texas was delivering himself of this splendid speech, thoroughly 
prepared, giving information to the country—every line and 
syllable of the speech was touching the subject matter—the 
Senator sought an interruption and took up the time of the 
Senate in reading a whole lot of data in some report about 
rents; and that is generally the case. More of the time of the 
Senate is taken up by Senators on the other side than by Sen- 
ators on this side, and yet they charge a filibuster! 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course the Senator can say that, but the 
record will speak. I simply asked the Senator from Texas if 
he would yield to me in order that I might present that report 
that I wanted to make before the end of the year as chairman 
of the building commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, he yielded. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did, and he yielded very graciously. I 
would not have asked him to yield, but I expected the Senator 
from Texas to speak the balance of the day. I did not know 
what amount of time had been assigned to him to occupy in 
this filibuster. It might have been all day to-day, and it might 
have been all day to-morrow, and I wanted to get that report in, 
and it took only a few minutes, I do not know what assign- 
ments have been made for each one of the Senators on the 
other side. I know, of course, that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is going to take this time here. He is not talking about 
the shipping bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am trying to get from the Republican 
side some information that I can not get. 
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i Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can get it by not standing on the 
oor. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr, President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah if it is not a fact that after he had read and read 
and read from some report that nobody had heard anything 
about or knew anything of or cared anything about one of 
the Senators on his side had to ask him for goodness sake to 
desist and not read any more but to put it im the Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the fact, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did not the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BRANDEGEE] ask the Senator that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator from Connecticut did not. 

Mr. HARRISON.. And then did not the Senator from Utah 
say, “ Oh, well, if you do not want fo hear it, all right" ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
did not ask that. The Senator from Connecticut objected to 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercener] interrupting me, 
which the Senator from Connecticut thought, and no doubt 
truly, was for no other purpose than to take up time; it was 
a part of the filibuster; and therefore he objected to my answer- 
ing those questions, as I was speaking by unanimous consent. 
That is the truth of the case. 

Mr. HARRISON, Let us get the reporter's notes and have 
them read and see just what did transpire. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is part of the filibuster, too. That would 
take that much time, . 

Mr. WATSON rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield now to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as eager as we are always to 
listen to the very mellifluent language and flow of speech of 
the Senator from Mississippi, if the steering committee on this 
side were really steering the business of the Senate 

Mr. HARRISON. They are not. 

Mr. WATSON. I doubt very seriously whether they would 
steer the Senator on the floor as often as he appears. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that I am not under the directions 
of the Republicans. I would not be. That is one charge I would 
not desire even my friend from Indiana to make against me. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the steering committee on the other 
side function, and ean the Senator tell me who the members of 
thut committee are? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I ean tell the Senator every one of 
them; and we function, too. 

Mr. WATSON. Do they ever meet? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; we meet every time you try to put 
over some nefarious legislation here, and we try to stop it. 

Mr, WATSON. Dves the Senator say in all seriousness that 
the members of the steering committee on the other side really 
meet? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; when the occasion arises; and 
we know our steering committee members, We are not 
ashamed of the fact that they are members. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the steering committee on the other side 
had a meeting this session? 

Mr. HARRISON, Oh, yes; I think they have had several 
meetings. 

Mr. WATSON, The Senator thinks so. Does he know? 

Mr. HARRISON. There was not much reason, really, for 
the steering committee to meet this time, because we all knew 
that we were against the ship subsidy bill as soon as it was 
proposed, and that is the only thing that has been up. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. Is the Senator a member of the 
steering committee? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I am not a member of it. 

Mr. WATSON. Can the Senator name the members? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. Does the Senator want me to name 
them? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I am not interested. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to give the Senator information, 
even though he does not reciprocate. 

Mr. President, I thought there would leak out in this diseus- 
sion what is being planned, I will not say by the steering com- 
mittee but by the majority side of this Chamber, deliberately 
done; and this is what it is—to try to impress the country with 
the idea that the Democrats are filibustering. The Senator 
from Utah last Friday, when the Senate had not been in ses- 
sion an hour and a half, charged that there was a filibuster on 
this side of the Chamber. Every time the argument gets too 
hot for the Senator from Utah, and he can not make a legiti- 
mate answer, he cries “Filibuster!” Why, he whispers it 
sometimes while he is at his desk writing a letter back to his 
constituents in Utah—“ Filibuster!" I imagine sometimes he 
cries it in his dreams. 

What has happened? We have been in session only about 
four weeks, and several days of that time were taken up by 
the Christmas holidays, and more days were taken up by the 


New Year holidays. During that time we passed four large 
appropriation bills. We assisted you in passing them. I have 
never seen a debate so confined to the issue as that that has been 
presented on this floor with reference to the ship-subsidy legis- 
lation. Why, I think when the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill was 
up in the Senate you discussed it for about six months In the 
Senate; It may have been longer than that. Here is a ship 
subsidy bill that will make every consumer in the country feel 
the heavy burden of increased taxes, and when we propose to 
discuss it and unfold its nefarious provisions to the American 
people we are told by the leaders on the other side, not mem- 
bers of the steering committee because nobody knows who the 
members of the steering committee are—that there is a fili- 
buster in progress! If there were a filibuster here upon the 
part of the Democratic side you would not have passed a single 
appropriation bill by this time; yet there has not been a whole. 
day consumed in the consideration of a single appropriation 
bill that carried millions of dollars of appropriations by the 
Congress. Filibuster! Is not the Senator sorry he made that 
assertion? 

Mr. WATSON. I will explain what I meant. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I can express my sorrow in these words: 
First, I express gratification at the fact that our friends on 
the other side have not filibustered or attempted to filibuster 
against the passage of any appropriation bill, for which we 
are duly grateful. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator ever see appropriation. 
bills passed through the Senate with more haste? 

Mr. WATSON. I never have. 

Mr. HARRISON. And yet the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] says there is a filibuster! 

Mr. WATSON. No; not on appropriation bills, which every- 
body understands; but I express my sorrow over the fact that 
our Democratic friends have determined, as nobody knows 
they have better than my friend from Mississippi, that there - 
shall not be a vote taken at this session of Congress on the 
passage of the ship subsidy bill. Is not that a fact? 


Mr. HARRISON. I do not know that it is a fact. I should 
like to see the bill killed. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. And I hope there will not be a vote taken 


on the proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. Precisely. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I am not going to take part in a fili- 
buster against the bill, and I know of no Senator on this side 
who intends to filibuster against the ship subsidy bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, of course the Senator would 
like to see the bill killed, because he is opposed to it, and he 
is conducting himself in a manner that tends to kill it, 

Mr. HARRISON. Beeause I am talking about this letter 
from your chairman to the Jeader of your party in this body 
touching the organization of the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. Now, let me ask my friend, who 
is always frank and candid, if it is not a fact that he and his 
associates do not intend that any vote shull be taken on the 
ship subsidy bill at this session? 

Mr. HARRISON. I know nothing about it. They have not 
taken me into their confidence. I know one thing: If you do 
adopt that plan, if you ever pass a ship subsidy bill, you will 
not make as good a race next time as you did this last time in 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. We did very well in Indiana, I think. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think so, too. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think, too, that the Senator's party did 
better than he really thought they would do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They did splendidly in Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. No; they did not do as well as I thought 
they would do: 

Mr. HARRISON. But ‘they did as well as he hoped they 
would—no, I will not say that. I withdraw it. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator ought to withdraw that, 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw that, because the Senator 
made speeches all over Indiana, and they were good speeches, 


Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Every county into which the Senator 
went, went Democratic. 


Mr. HARRISON. I do not know whether the Senator's 
fingers were crossed at the time or not, but he made good 
speeches. 

Mr. WATSON. I know that my friend, on account of our 
close relationship, would not do me an injustice. 

Mr. HARRISON. I certainly would not. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator knows that when a man Is 
nominated by my party I am for that candidate. I am a 
regular Republican. 
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Mr. HARRISON. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WATSON. Not the slightest, and I supported the can- 
didate for the Senate in Indiana with the same zeal that I 
supported the rest of the ticket, at all times, and under all 
circumstances. 

Mr. HARRISON. With too much zeal. 

Mr. WATSON. And no one is warranted in making any 
assertion to the contrary. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator understood me to say he 
made many eloquent speeches throughout Indiana, did he not? 

Mr. WATSON. For which I thanked the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator agrees with me in that state- 
ment, does he not? 

Mr. WATSON. I certainly do. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, while we are in an affable and humorous frame 
of mind, I really want to become serious enough to ask my 
friends on the other side, several of whom are confronting me 
with their faces wreathed in smiles, while in that frame of 
mind, I want to ask them deliberately and candidly to tell 
me whether or not they intend that a vote shall ever be taken 

on the ship subsidy measure at this session of Congress? 

Mr. HARRISON. It depends. If your steering committee 
would get to functioning or reorganize, as suggested by the 
Senator from Illinois, so that you would really transact the 
panne business and you knew how to do it, you would get to 
a vote. 

Mr. WATSON. Inasmuch as I should like to test, I will not 
say the sincerity of my friend, because he is always sin- 
cere—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. But his sincerity in the statement just made; 
inasmuch as it is my belief that the Democrats do not in- 
tend that any vote shall be taken on the ship subsidy bill at 
this session, in order to test their sincerity I now ask unani- 
mous consent that we vote on the ship subsidy measure two 
weeks from to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the way with the Senator; he does 
not want a bill discussed, so that the American people can be 
informed about it. 

Mr. WATSON. Then I ask unanimous consent that we vote 
on the measure six weeks from to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection myself, but there ought 
to be a roll call and Senators should be here. If the steering 
eommittee of the Republican Party thought that that might be 
done, they would themselves object. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I can not take time to hunt 
up the steering committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator can not locate it. 

Mr. WATSON. In the first place, I do not know whe they 
are, and, in the second place, they do not have anything to do 
with steering my conduct at this time. I am now asking unani- 
mous consent of the Senate that a vote on the ship subsidy bill 
may be taken six weeks from to-day at 4 o'clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I offer an amendment to the Sen- 
ator’s request for unanimous consent? 

Mr. WATSON. I think not. I am anxious to have the Chair 
state my proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator might be willing to accept 
my amendment. - 

Mr. WATSON, I will permit the Senator to state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That we vote 30 days after the next session 
of Congress meets. 

Mr. WATSON. I will accept no such amendment as that. I 
would like to have the Chair state the-request. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator agree to an amend- 
ment that no “lame ducks” vote on this proposition? 

Mr. WATSON. I Would like to have the Presiding Officer put 
my proposition to the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I think there is no necessity for that. 
if it is put in that form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah ob- 


I object, 


ects. . ` 
g Mr. WATSON. Did I understand the Senator from Utah to 
object? 

Mr. KING. ‘To relieve the Chair from the burden of putting 
the request, I object. 

Mr, HARRISON. And because of the embarrassment it 
would cause the Senator's party. 

Mr, WATSON. It would be no embarrassment, I can as- 
sure my friend. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator have some other inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. WATSON. Not at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senato 
took up so much of my time z 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to tħe Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will yield for that pur- 
pose, I ask unanimous consent that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House on the naval appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is going to spoil a very good 
speech; but I will yield the floor in one minute, and then the 
Senator can get that action taken. 

Some one has handed me a list—a Democrat, I think— 
headed “ Republican committee on order of business.” I 
wonder if that is the same thing as the steering committee? 
I can get no reply. Nobody knows. Do none of the Senators 
on the other side know anything about the movements of the 
Republican Party in this body? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator terms the “ steering 
committee.” j 

Mr. HARRISON. Steering committee: McCumsper, chairman; 
La FoLLETTE, of Wisconsin; WADSWORTH, of New York; FER- 
NALD, Of Maine; France, of Maryland. They will have to re- 
vamp it after the 4th of March. FRELINGHUYSEN, New Jersey. 
KreLLOGG—the people revamped it for you. McCormick, of Illi- 
nois. I wonder if he knew he was a member of the steering 
committee. And Lopez, ex officio member. Of the steering com- 
mittee, which has steered the party in this body, four were 
defeated in the recent reckoning.. No wonder the Senator from 
Illinois found fault, and the people recorded it with their votes. 
McCumber, France, FRELINGHUYSEN, and KELLOGG will be with 
us no more. So you will have an opportunity, after the 4th of 
March, of getting a new steering committee, in part, and carry 
out the suggestions, at least to that extent, made by the Senator 
from Illinois to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. President, the strange thing about all of this is that he 
wrote this letter immediately after a return from these various 
States, hearing the criticisms of the people, and knowing what 
the issues were; but he said, “Do not have it published until 
I am away out upon the briny deep.” But I noticed this in one 
of the papers of November 7: 

The Senator sald to-day— 

That is, the day he was leaving—he thought the news would 
be so sad that he could not stay here to receive it— 

The Senator said to-day that the campaign had been hard work. He 
compared it to flogging a dead mule, saying that the voters in most 
States seemed satisfied and contented with the Republican administra- 
tion, and that it had been hard to convince them that they‘ought to go 
to = polls to express their approval of President Harding and his 
work. 

Then he prophesied an increased majority in the Senate, and 
I think an increased majority in the House. But on November 
13, when this letter was published, it was stated that Senator 
McCormick was informed by radio of the severe blow suffered 
by the Republican Party in contests for the Senate and the 
House. i 

Mr. President, this letter, written under the circumstances, is 
a plea of confession upon the part of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Republican senatorial campaign committee that his 
party has not made good. It is an indictment against you 
which should be answered. It is the stroke of a bold and 
courageous public servant. It will be an historic document, 
even though it was withheld from the publice until the dis- 
tinguished senatorial chairman was far wafted upon the bosom 
of the mighty Atlantic. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask the Chair to lay before the Sen- 
ate the action of the House of Representatives on the naval ap- 
propriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (II. R. 
13374) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, and ‘requesting a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, that the request of the House for a conference be 
granted, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. PAGE, Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. HALE, Mr. SWANSON, 
and Mr. Grass conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CALE OF THE ROLL, 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. : 
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Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Fletcher McKinley 8 
Bayard Frelinghuysen MeNary Stanley 
Borah George Nelson Sterlin, 
Brookbart Glass New Sutherland 
Broussard Harris Nicholson wnsend 
Bursum Harrison Norris Trammell 
Calder Heflin die Underwood 
Cameron Johnson verman Wadsworth 
Capper Jones, Wash, Pepper Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Kendrick Poindexter Warren 
Couzens Kin Ransdell Watson 
Curtis Lad Reed, Mo. Weller 

al La Follette Reed, Pa, Williams 
Dillingham Lenroot Shep 
Ernst Lodge Smit 
Fernald McKellar Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PAYMENT OF PENSIONS, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr, President, I read in the newspapers last 
night about the best news I have heard in a long time, to wit, 
that the President of the United States had vetoed a pension 
bill. I must say that I had very little hope of any such act 
being performed, but it is indeed encouraging and reassuring. 

I had not been in the Senate more than two or three months 
until there was a pension bill brought up for consideration 
providing for a considerable increase of Civil War pensions. I 
confess that I thought it was out of place, considering the con- 
dition in which the country was at that time and considering 
the great length of time that had transpired since the close of the 
Civil War. I ventured at that time to make a few remarks in 
opposition to the measure. I stated that I knew my effort was 
in vain, that it was useless to oppose the bill—at least that I 
had been so informed. However, I did not believe that the 
honest people of the United States in any section favored any 
such legislation. So I at least entered my protest. 

Since that time there have been other bills before the Sen- 
ate against which I have ventured to speak, almost in season 
and out of season, but I was very much discouraged and I could 
get very little, if any, help. There were a few Senators who 
entertained the same views I did, but we were so hopelessly in 
the minority that we did not make much of an impression upon 
this body. I had made up my mind, however, and bad an- 
nounced just yesterday that henceforward I expect to oppose 
any and all Civil War pension legislation. I wanted to put my 
colleagues on notice that I was not doing that for the purpose 
of incurring the enmity of any man, but that I would make 
general objection to such legislation; that I expected to read 
the reports and to bring to the attention of the Senate all of 
the private pension bills. 

I remembered the good that great President Grover Cleve- 
lund, one of the greatest Presidents the country ever had, ren- 
dered the country during his term. I must say that I was 
delighted last night when I read that a Republican President 
had had the justice in his heart and the firmness of mind to 
veto a pension bill passed by a Republican Congress. I want to 
commend him, I feel that there is yet hope for the oppressed 
taxpayer. That action on the part of the President ought to 
encourage some of us who are opposed on principle to these 
raids on the Treasury, We are going to have renewed hope and 
will enter into new activities hereafter along those lines. 
Therefore I do not want any Senator to think there is anything 
personal about it, because I am against the whole principle of 
private pension. This bill would have added around $108,- 
000,000 annually to the burden of the taxpayers and this would 
eventually amount to $50,000,000. Of course, I was opposed to 
its original passage and will certainly vote to sustain the Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Mr. President, it will be of interest to the country to bring to 
the attention of the Senate the matter of pensions in detail, I 
have before me the report of the Commissioner of Pensions for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922. It contains great informa- 
tion for the people of the country if they will but read it. On 
page 1 is contained a statement of comparisons of amounts paid 
out for the fiscal years 1921 and 1922, which I ask to have in- 
serted in the Record at this point without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

Comparison of amounts paid out for the fiscal years 1921 and 1922. 
For pt ead during the fiscal year: 


TTT $258, 720, 821 

= fea cal a hc as 8 253, 807, 583 
an xpenses of examin Surgeons: 

or 185 exp 8 $89, 687 

For tieid d special inati 827,104 

or lie and 8s al examinations: 
i 86, 269 
Paps A E ͤ ea tale oh irae esha A REEE EA EA 95, 730 


Mr. DIAL. On page 2 of the same report is a tabulation en- 
titled “Information of general interest,” which I ask may be 
inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Information of general interest. 


1921 1922 
Pensioners on the roll June 30: 
e E 
CT n n 2¹ 5 193, 881 
Widows, etc 221.27 104 
31,066 45,955 
216 9, 198 


Largest number of Civil War soldiers on the roll was in 1898 
Largest number of Civil War widows on the roll was in 1912 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr, President, can the Senator give us 
information as to how many Civil War pensioners are on the 
pension roll at the present time? 

Mr. DIAL. At the present time, as set forth in Exhibit 13, 
on page 14 of the report to which I have referred, it is shown 
that there were 466,075 Civil War pensioners paid in 1922; 
500,102 in 1921. I will ask that that table may also be inserted 
in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Pensioners of the different wars on the roll at the close of each of the 
last five fiseal years, 


547, 016 


Mr. DIAL, On page 16 of the same report appears Exhibit 
16, being a comparative table of the value of an average pen- 
sion of the different wars for the lust five fiscal years, and on 
page 12 is Exhibit 10, showing the number of pensions granted 
by special acts of each Congress since March 4, 1861. I ask 
that these tables may be printed in the Recorp without reading, 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Comparative table of the value of an average pension of the different 
wars for the last fice fiscal years, g 


2 8885 
%| 2888888 


Number of pensions, granted by gr acts each Congress since March 


„ 


‘Whirty-seventh (1861-1868) _..------- !ĩ4„1„%ñ! ̃ . 12 
Thirty-eighth (1868-1865) _----- ß]; 27 
Thirty-ninth (1885-18672. 138 
Fortieth Ps dd ð« eS ee area, 275 
‘Forty-first (1869-18711. 85 


Forty-second. (1871-1 


ixty-second 6, 350 
Sixty+third 5. 061 
Sixty-fourt 5, 885 
— 3.641 

2, 200 
Sixty-seventh (19: 1 
Total 59, 125 


Mr. DIAL. The last table, Exhibit 10, shows the nuniber of 
pensions granted by special acts of Congress since March 4, 
1861, To my mind it is a, great evil and ought to be stopped. 
Anyone who is not eligible to a pension under the general law 
ought not to'be able to come in and get it by special act of 
Congress. For instance, in the Forty-sixth Congress there were 
only 96 pensions granted by special act, and ‘yet in the Sixty- 
fourth ‘Congress there were 5,885 pensions granted by special 
act. T am glad to say that in the Sixty-seventh Congress there 
was but one pension granted. ‘That is refreshing, if it might 
be continued. I want to commend that kind of procedure. I 
‘hope there will not be any more private Civil War pensions 
granted. 

Mr. President, coming from the South ‘as I do, perhaps it is 
not In the best taste in the world to speak about this matter, 
but ‘the war ‘has long since been over. The people of my sec- 
tion thought they were right in their action at that time and I 
have never doubted it. The fact is, the older I get the more 
I agree with them that they were right and advocated the right 
‘principle. This country, however, is one country. The Goy- 
ernment has needed help at different ‘times and our section 
has responded nobly. I remember that in Union, the adjoining 
county to that in which T ‘live, they did not conscript a single 
soldier during the last war. Every man required volunteered 
before ‘the ‘time came ‘for conscription. We bought bonds. We 
paid taxes. We fought in the war. We have done our part. 

I think it is time to quit persecuting one section of the 
‘country ‘by levying this tribute in the name of a pension. All 
one has to do is label a bill “ pension,” and it seems to become 
allowed. We seem to have been pensioning people whether 
they were in battle or not, irrespective of their means, whether 
they were wounded, or anything of the kind. Anybody who 
can establish a relationship to a man who was in the war 
seems to be wanting a pension. They have gone wild in ‘the 
granting of monthly pensions of from $50 to 872. 

I am glad the President vetoed the bill. I commend and 
congratulate him for his action. I think there is hope for the 
‘taxpayer. I see signs of equilibrium returning in the Senate, 
and I am glad it is returning in the early part of the year so 
we can all make good resolutions and try to live up to them. 

We ought to watch the Treasury more closely. I see before 
me, honoring me with his attention, my good friend the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Sweor]. I am glad to have his assist- 
ance in these matters, or, rather, I should say, I am glad to 
render him all the assistance within my power. We are going 
to establish a ‘militant bloc—I believe that is what they call 
it when they get ready to fight—here in the Senate, irrespective 
of party, and we are going to see that the people are treated 
better. I do not believe that the honest people, the fair- 
‘minded people, of the United States in any State or any section 
fa vor this great increase of pensions and favor the principle of 
primogeniture in extending pensions, Notwithstanding a few of 
the States receive a tremendous amount, yet I do not believe 
that the working people of those States, the people who labor 
and the people who create things, the people who pay taxes, and 
the people who amount to something, favor any such unjust 
procedure as was proposed in this pension legislation. 

Mr. President, I merely wanted to express my hope ‘that in 
the future, as in the past, this will bea great country, this will 
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be a great body, and this will be a great Government, and that 
we will legislate in the interest of all the people and not in favor 
of a class. 

‘Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I note that the Senator referred to 
“people who amount to something.” Does the Senator mean 
by that the bankers of the country? 

Mr. "DIAL, Yes; some bankers. I have no ill will against a 
man who has something. If he acquired it in the proper way, 
he is to be commended. I haye not much respect for a man 
who does not try ‘to acquire something; neither have I any ' 
love for the man who oppresses; but I want everyone to try 
to better his condition, whether it is through the exercise of his 
muscle or his brain or the use of his means. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Will the Senator from South Carolina 
yield to me for another question? 

Mr. DIAL. With pleasure. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does the ‘Senator from ‘South Carolina 
himself belong to the banker class? 

Mr. DIAL, I am one of tlie people. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. But that does not ‘answer my question. 
Is the Senator a banker? y 

Mr. DIAL. I am one of the people who take an interest in 
this Government. I am one who tries to better his condition 
and the condition of mankind. I spend my time along that line. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is, the Senator spends his time by 
taking fhe other man’s money and loaning ‘it back to him at 
interest? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I bave, perhaps, paid more interest than 
has any other man of my means and my undertakings in my 
section of the State of South Carolina; but I am glad to say 
that my paper is good at any bank where I present it. I en- 
deavor to help the one who tries to help himself. This is as 


‘great work as one could perform. 


Mr. President, in all seriousness, times are getting better, 


and I wish to make the statement for the benefit of the people 


that they need not lose hope. I am interested in various enter- 


‘prises—tmanufacturing, farming, developing water powers, and 


various activities which add to the wealth of the country and 
which give employment to the people. ‘Itry to better the con- 
dition of mankind to the utmost extent of my means and my 
influence. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 13559) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fised] year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 988) thereon, which will be printed 
under the rule. 

I desire to give notice that to-morrow morning, as soon after 
ithe Senate convenes as possible, I shall ask that the bill be 
taken up for consideration. 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. a 


‘REPORT OF ALIEN ‘PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (H. DOC, "NO. 525). 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the folowing 


message from the President of the United States, which was read 
and ordered to be printed and to lie on the table: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the requirements of section 6-of the trad- 
ing with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the information 
of the Congress a communication from the Alien Property 


Custodian, submitting his annual report of the proceedings had 


under the trading with the enemy act for the year ended Decem- 


ber 31, 1922. 
Warren G. HARDING. 
THE WHITE HoUsE, January 4, 1923. 


[NoreE—Report accompanied similar message to the House of 
Representatives. ] 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS IN COOPERATION WITH STATES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report concerning the appropriations for the eonstrue- 
tion of rural post roads in cooperation with the States, the 
Federal administration of this work, and the survey, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of roads and trails within or only partly 
within the national forests, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
5 moa was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post į 
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TRANSACTIONS OF EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION. 


Mr. KING, Mr. President, on December 30 last I offered a 
resolution which is now lying upon the table. I exhibited it to 
the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones], this morning, and he said that much 
of the information asked for by the resolution had been supplied 
by the Shipping Board in various documents; that it was some- 
what disconnected, but could be easily assembled by the Ship- 
ping Board. Some of the information, however, has not, in my 
opinion, been submitted in any form. My resolution asks for 
certain information; and, as I understand the Senator from 
Washington has no objection to the resolution, I ask unanimous 
consent for its present consideration. 

Mr, CURTIS. Let the resolution be read, in order that we 
may see for what information it asks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution, consideration of 
which is asked by the junior Senator from Utah, will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 388), 
which had been submitted by Mr. Kina December 30, 1922, as 
follows: $ 

Resolved, That the Shipping Board is hereby directed to report to the 
Senate the names of all officers and employees of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, together with a statement of the salary or compensation 
which is paid to each of them; a list of all persons who have received 
passes or gratuitous transportation on vessels operated by or for the 
account of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, with particulars as to the 
voyages made by such persons and the relations such persons have to 
the Shipping Board or to any of its officers or employees, together with 
a statement of the regular passage fares which would have been 
charged for such voyages; a statement of all charter parties, general or 
3 entered into for or on behalf of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion or the Shipping Board since January 1, 1920, with particulars 
as to the vessels covered by such charter parties, the voyages made, 
cargo tons carried inbound and ontbound, the amount of revenues re- 
ceived and the expense accounts allowed, together with a statement of 
all allowances for entertainments and the cost of gps intoxicating 

a 


any time for advertising, apart 
e 


from whom such vessels were EE AE whether by contract for con- 
uisition, or seizure, 


Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President, I desire to ask my colleague if 
it would not be better to eliminate from the resolution requests 
for information which is at this time in the possession of Con- 
gress? If the resolution shall not be framed in that manner, the 
information will again have to be printed, with all the expense 
incident to such printing; and that, in my opinion, will be un- 
necessary. There is no objection on my part to obtaining all 
of the information asked for by the resolution, but a great por- 
tion of it, and the portion which it will be costly to print, is 
already in our possession. I therefore thought perhaps my col- 
league could take the matter up with the Senator from Wash- 
ington and eliminate that part of the resolution requesting in- 
formation which we already have; and we might then adopt 
the resolution in such form as to call for the additional infor- 
mation, which it would not cost very much to print. There is, 
however, document after document which has already been 
printed In full in answer to some of the requests which are 
contained in the resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am quite as anxious as is iny 
colleague to avoid incurring any expense on the part of the 
Shipping Board or on the part of the Government. The only 
information that I feel sure is available—and I am not sure that 
that is absolutely accurate and complete—is that which re- 
lates to the number of ships which have been acquired and 
the number and tonnage of the ships which are now on hand, 
I am inclined to think that perhaps that information, or at least 
the latter part of it, as to the number of ships now on hand 
and the tonnage of each vessel, is not only avgilable but has 
been published. So, if the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce will assure me that that is a fact, I shall be perfectly 
willing to eliminate the request for that information from the 
resolution. ; 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it struck me as 
I listened to the Senator from Texas [Mr. SHEPPARD] that the 
Senator from Texas had compiled very much of the informa- 
tion for which the junior Senator from Utah asks in the reso- 
lution. I remember distinctly that the Senator from Texas 
specified the number of ships, the cost of the ships, the ships 
that were sold, how much they were sold for, and all that sort 
of thing. I think that there is contained in the speech of the 
Senator from Texas a great deal of the information for which 


the resolution of the junior Senator from Utah calls. As the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has stated, I think 
much of this information has already been printed; but, as the 
junior Senator from Utah suggested a while ago, it is in differ- 
ent volumes, in different publications, and so on, and he would 
like to have it a compact document. I have no objection to the 
resolution, though it calls for much information that is already 
available. I will admit, however, that the information is 
scattered, 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my colleague and to the chairman 
of the committee that when the resolution shall have been 
answered, if it shall be adopted, before any request is made by 
me to have it printed—and I do not know that such a request 
will be made; I do not anticipate having it printed at all; I 
want the information to aid me in submitting some remarks 
which I intend to offer upon the bill—but before it is printed, 
if any demand to that effect shall be made, I am entirely will- 
ing to go over it with the chairman of the committee and to 
strike out from any print the information which has already 
been printed, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hardly think that would be 
the proper way to proceed, because wheneyer a report is sub- 
mitted it ought to be printed in full, and there is no right, I 
think, on the part of a committee to omit any portion of it 
and print only the remainder. All reports printed by the order 
of Congress are given numbers, just as every public document 
is given a number, and when such reports are submitted the 
depurtment in which they are prepared adopts the number of 
the report which is given to it here when it is published as a 
public document. I think it would be rather confusing to have 
any portion of a report eliminated; but I have no objection, if 
the Senator wants to have the resolution adopted as it Is, to 
that course being followed, and then, if in the Senator's opinion 
it shall really be necessary to have it printed, I will not have 
any objegtion to it being printed. The only object I had was 
to save expense that I thought was really unnecessary and 
could be avoided. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I do not complain at all at the 
position of my colleague; indeed, I quite approve of his interest 
in avoiding incurring obligations to a greater extent than is 
absolutely necessary. I do not quite agree with his view, 
though, that when information is submitted by any department 
and we order a part of the report printed, we must print it 
all. I think that is truly within the discretion of the Senate. 
If they find that any portion of the report should be printed, 
then they may order that portion printed, and the residue may 
5e left upon the table or with the Secretary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say the Senate could not order that 
done, but I do not think that a committee could do so. 

Mr. KING. TI agree with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said the committee, and not the Senate. 

Mr, KING. I think the Senator is right. Mr, President, I 
ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

ORDER FOR RECESS. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
‘onsent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. As I under- 
stand, there is an appropriation bill ready for consideration 
which is likely to occupy considerable time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we had better make 
the hour 12 o'clock. A recess will dispense with the morning 
hour. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, no Senator is 
ready to go on this afternoon, and we are going to quit early. 
I do not think the Senator from Florida ought to object to the 
request. The appropriation will be pending and we would like 
to get that through. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not making the suggestion merely 
because I want further time, but I know that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, for instance, is to meet to-morrow at 
10 o'clock, as they have been meeting every day recently at 
10 O'elock, in the effort to report out a rural-credits measure. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that I have been attending meetings of the Appropriations 
Committee both morning and afternoon to-day. We could get 
a quorum in the Senate in the morning and begin the considera- 
ion of the appropriation bill. There will be many Senators 
who probably will not care to be present when the appropria- 
tion bill is being considered; so that I think the committees 
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will be able to proceed with their business. The Appropria- 
tions Committee will also meet in the morning. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I should like to view the situation in that 
light, but there is this to be said about it; that if we have got 
to be here we can not be at work in the committee. I know 
there will be necessary only a few-more days of work on the 
part of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I am quite 
sure that committee is about finishing up its labors; and I do 
not believe there will be much more time required by it: I 
know, however, that: the meeting to be held by the committee 
to-morrow will be a very important one and I should dislike 
to be away from the session of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If we meet at 11 o’clock that 
will give the committee an hour; and I doubt if there are very 
many members of that committee who will particularly care to 
be here while the appropriation bill is being con red. I 
hope the Senator will let us begin with the appropriation bill 
at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr: FLETCHER: I wish very much the Senator would 
make that 12 o'clock: We are proceeding rapidly here. We 
are disposing of legislation fast. It will be only a little time 
before these appropriation: bills will be passed, and I know 
that it is important that certain work go on that is being 
attended to by the committees: I do not believe we will save 
any time by meeting here at 11 o’cloek, and I know that it 
will hamper that work. It is impossible to attend to it. I 
speak rather feelIngly on the subject: beeause I hnow the im- 
portance of this meeting of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee at 10 Oelock to-morrow. We scarcely ever can be on hand 
at the minute. It may be 10 or 15 minutes: after 10 o'clock 
before we get started, and if then we have to be here by 11 
o'clock we might. as well not haye any meeting of the commit- 
tee at all. x 

Mr; JONES of Washington. Does the Senator think the 
Committee on Banking and Currency will pretty well conclude 
its important work to-morrow morning? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think so. I think to-morrow morning 1s 
the important session. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then, on that statement, I will 
change my request to a request for a recess until 12 o’clock 
to-morrow, 

Mr. FLETCHER: I have no objection to that. I could go 
on this afternoon; of course, but I would not much more than 
make n start. 

Mr. JONES of Washington: I do not suppose we would 
gain anything by forcing the Senator to go on this afternoon. 
It is desired that we bave a brief executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is ordered 
that when the Senate concludes its session to-day it shall take 
a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 


INTOXICATING BEVERAGES, 


Mr. SPENCER, Mr. President; I introduced this morning a 
bill to provide for a commission in connection with the eight- 
eenth: amendment to the Constitution, to determine scientifi- 
cully the per cent of alcohol in a beverage which renders that 
beverage intoxicating. Concerning that bill I wish to make a 
few remarks: at this time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill which I introduced 
this morning may be incorporated in the Recoxp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without: objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 4269) to ereate a commission of investigation 
in connection with the eighteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized, to a 
point a commission of seven persons, of whom at least two shall 8 
women, who im his: judgment are qualified to te and deter- 
mine as far as possible what alcoholic content in a verage, under 
a fair and reasonable interpretation, makes the beverage intoxicating. 

Sud. 2. That members of the- commission shall each be paid a com- 
pensation of $750 a month. The expenses of the n for such 
accommodation. and equipment and clerical, expert, and stenographic 
assistance as they may feel necessary shall be pald for out of the 
moneys herein appropriated’ on the certification of the chairman or 
acting chairman t the same are necessary, and that such amount 
paid is fair and. reasonable, and that the services for which. compen- 
sation has been paid or materials for which payments have been made 
have been actually: furnished. 

Sec. 3. The commission is hereby given power to summon witnesses 
and to secure information and to conduct experiments and te admin- 
ister oaths by any member of the commission; as may enable it to 
report its findings as soon as possible under the terms of this act. 

Sue, 4. The Federal courts of the United States: are hereby direeted 
to enforce such subpœna or subpmena duces tecum, or such er order 
or information as the commission may under this act properly issue, and 
to punish as for contempt of court any failure of any son to respond 
to such orders of the co on, and any, person: t ing falsely or 
giving false information shall be guilty of and punished. for: the same 
offense as If such act had been committed in the trial of a case before 
the Federal court, 


be ex oficio member of the co: 
bers herein provided. 

Sec, 6. e is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of. $106,000 to carry out 
the purpose of this act. 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, the proposed legislation to 
scientifically: determine what per cent of alcohol makes a bev- 
erage intoxicating is intended to be a step in the enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment, and to solidify the ranks of 
those who believe in its enforcement, An increasing number 
of Americans who do believe in the enforcement of the eight» 
eenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
as they believe in the enforcement. of all other provisions of 
law in this country—and in loyalty to our country and con- 
fidence in her future there is no other course to follow—are 
cooperating and voting with those who do not believe in the 
enforcement of the eighteenth. amendment, and who are striv- 
ing in every way to weaken its power and to increase dis- 
respect for it and disobedience of its provisions. 

This unfortunate and unnatural alliance is occasioned by the 
belief’ in the minds of many that the so-called Volstead law 
which is the bill passed by Congress to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment—is unnecessarily restrictive of personal liberty, 
and interferes in an unwarranted degree with the rights of 
the individual. Wherever this. belief is well founded the law 
ought to be changed, for it is fundamental in our Government 
that laws—all of which. must be enforced) and obeyed—ought 
to be enforced with as little interference with the liberties of 
citizens as possible. j; 

Restrictive provisions should be the minimum necessary to 
secure the law's full enforcement, and net the maximum. 
The wise policy is not to regulate the habits or actions. of 
individuals more than is necessary to accomplish: the full en- 
forcement. of existing: law. 

Just in proportion as: unnecessary, regulation is insisted 
upen there is encouraged a spirit of discontent and resentment 
which tends to lawlessness. 

If the eighteenth amendment: would be better enforced with 
less restriction than is provided in the Volstead law, then by 
all means the- restrictive features ought. to be- changed. If 
it is not necessary to prohibit any beverage which has more 
than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol in order to enforee the 
prohibition against all intoxicating liquors, then it is most 
unwise to insist upon such an arbitrary and ummecessarily 
small per cent of alcohol. 

Chemists tell me that there is very often more than one-half 
of'1 per cent of alcohol in buttermilk, and’ no one will seriously 
contend that buttermilk is intoxicating: The purpose of the 
proposed’ bill is: to determine in a fair and scientific manner, 
as far as human investigation can determine the question, 
what amount of alcohol does, in fact; make a beverage intoxi+ 
eating. It is information which ought to be available. 

Obviously, an investigation conducted by those whose in- 
clinations are strongly wet, or an investigation conducted by 
those whose inclinations are strongly dry, can not create the 
same: confidence in the result of the investigation as would 
follow. an impartial, scientific, governmental inquiry into the 
matter. I can see nothing but good from such an investigation, 
nor can I see any substantial reason why there should be any 
opposition to such a measure. It will tend to satisfy the 
discontent of tens of thousands who believe that the present 
enforcement law was enacted with unwarranted: restrictions, 
and whose dissatisfaction: would vanish, or at least substan- 
tially lessen, if they were satisfied that the law of the land 
was not more- restrictive than of necessity it had to be in 
order to enforce the eighteenth amendment. 

No intoxicating beverages can be lawfully’ made or sold or 
transported under the provisions of that amendment. This is 
the fixed law of the land: Those who wish the return of 
intoxicating beverages into American life, whether with or 
without the saloon, must recognize the existence of this. con- 
stitutional prohibition which stands immovably in the way. 
There will be no change in its provisions. It is not only 
engrafted into the fundamental law of the land, but it is in 
entire conformity with the judgment and desire of an over- 
whelming majority of the American people. In a large num- 
ber of States there are provisions of State law which are 
fully as restrictive and in many cases more restrictive than 
the so-called Volstead law. This is not unusual in our dual 
form of government. So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, considering as it does the country as a whole, apd 
recognizing the sentiment in Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New York, as well as in Missouri; Kansas, California, Maine, 
and Florida, it should enact only such general Federal legis- 
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lation as will without doubt enforce the provisions of the 
eighteenth amendment, but with as little restriction upon the 
rights and actions and habits of the people as is possible. 

This is the only safe foundation for the Federal law, and it 
leaves the way entirely open to separate States to make their 
own law, which may be more strict if they so desire, but can not 
be iess strict. 

The Federal law should be the minimum of necessary re- 
striction. No State can require less than the Federal law pro- 
vides. No State can open the door any wider than is permis- 
sible under Federal legislation, but every State under the 
provisions of the Constitution may make its enforcement law 
more strict, If it so desires, than the Federal law, in order to 
meet the conditions of its own locality and the wishes of its 
own people. From whatever standpoint the question is viewed, 
the great outstanding fact before the American people is this— 
that the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution is here, and 
here to stay, and that its full enforcement is an absolute neces- 
sity not only because of itself but because of that general 
respect for law and obedience to its provisions which is the 
corner stone of the Republic. 

Lawlessness along any single line breeds with malignant 
germ lawlessness along many another line; and when once a 
people come to believe that they can with Impunity defy an 
existing law the first great step has been taken toward uni- 
versal anarchy and lawlessness. 

The proposed bill is but a single step. It may well be im- 
proved as other minds come to consider it. It is In no sense 
the final word, but it will In some degree, in my judgment, tend 
to lessen the general discontent and strengthen the legitimate 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 


ADDRESS BY NORMAN H, DAVIS, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, an address 
delivered by Hon. Norman H. Davis, former Undersecretary of 
State, before the Democratic Women's Luncheon Club, of Phila- 
delphia, on the fundamental differences between the Democratic 
and the Republican Parties, - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THM DEMOCRATIC, AND run 
REPUBLICAN PARTIES, 


[Address delivered by Hon. Norman H. Davis before the Democratie 
Women’s Luncheon Club, Philadelphia.] 

The welfare of this Nation is in the 77 of its citizens, 
in whom all sovereignty rests. Our moral and material prog- 
ress depends upon the wise exercise by the people of their 
sovereign powers, and that must, in the last analysis, be gov- 
erned by the character, Intelligence, and sense of duty with 
which the people approach the problems that are constantly 
demanding solution. We can not haye a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people if the majority of the 
people step aside and let an active minority, with some special 
interest to serve, elect their representatives and direct the 
destinies of the Nation, There has been a dangerous and 
growing tendency on the part of eligible voters to hold aloof 
and take no interest whatever in public questions. In the last 
presidential election only about half of those entitled to vote 
went to the polls. This is no doubt due in part to a lack of 
interest and sense of public duty, and also to a failure to dis- 
tinguish any marked difference between the contending political 
parties, There is, however, a most gratifying indication that 
the women desire to get an intelligent grasp of public questions 
and to fulfill their duties of citizenship, but it is not always 
easy to get at facts and at the truth. This requires thought, 
and also freedom from prejudices which obstruct thought and 
obscure the truth. Therein lie the chief obstacles, because as 
a rule we do hate to think and we do cherish our prejudices, 
Nevertheless, if we are to progress as a people and enjoy the 
benefits of a highly developed democracy, we must have a 
sincere desire for truth and a constant sense of obligation to 
discharge with courage our responsibility as citizens. 

Political parties perform a necessary function in our govern- 


mental system. ‘They offer the only practicable means by which. 


the will of the people can be expressed and enforced. It is 
therefore important to allgn ourselves with the party which 
more nearly represents the principles and policies in which we 
believe and to support and encourage it in the advancement of 
those principles. Every year vast multitudes of new voters 
are called upon to determine what their party affiliation shall 
be, and that is not always easy, because the party platforms 
more often confuse than aid them in making a choice. At 
times it is very difticult for a conscientious person to look 
above the struggle of parties and the contests between their 


respective candidates and see what each party stands for and 


what may be the essential differences between them, 
result many in disgust give up attempts to fathom political 
complexities and then either lose interest in public questions 
or allow social pressure or inherited prejudices rather than 
conviction to determine their party loyalty. 

The original purpose of party platforms—a custom instituted 
by Andrew Jackson—was to inform the voters what specific 
principles and policies the party advocated. As some one has 
very aptly stated, “ Platforms are now made to run on but not 
to stand on.“ The party platform is now often drafted with 
a view of reconciling conflicting views and preventing a split 
within the party, and is filled with platitudes which it is hoped 
will at least not alienate votes. This occurs when there is not 
an outstanding issue or when there is not a unity of view 
within the party on Important issues, and when those holding 
conflicting views are willing to subordinate them to party suc- 
cess, A typical instance was the Republican platform of 1920. 
That was a great feat. It enabled those who were unalterably 
opposed to our entrance into the League of Nations to work 
for the election of the Republican ticket with those who were 
ardent advocates of our entrance into the league. It enabled 
Mr. Harding to hold the antileaguers in one hand, the pro- 
leaguers in the other, and to lead them all with a smile right 
on to the White House, Some of those who strongly favored 
our entrance into the league became skeptical and required 
some reassurance, They could not get it from the platform 
or from the candidate, but at this juncture 31 prominent Re- 
publicans came to the rescue. They not only professed their 
profound faith in the league and the conviction that we should 
and must enter it, but assumed the solemn moral responsibility 
of speaking for Mr, Harding and of assuring the American 
people in an open letter that his election would insure our 
taking the course which they, with such wisdom, advocated. 
Mr. Harding was elected, but we have not entered the league 
nor has the President made any apparent attempt to enter 
or to form another association of nations, about which he made 
several allusions. Obviously, these 81 gentlemen were misled 
and others were misled by them, 

The last Republican platform, for the first time in over a 
generation, gave no indication of any intention to impose a 
higher protective tariff and it did not declare in favor of ship 
subsidies. Nevertheless the Republican Party has already built 
for us the highest tariff wall known in history and a special 
session of Congress is to be called, so we are told, for the pur- 
pose of putting through a proposed bill which provides for the 
sale of the Government ships and the subsequent payment in 
subsidies to the purchasers of about four times as much as 
they will pay for the ships. 

I merely cite these facts as an instance of how dangerous it 
may be to rely alone upon a platform or upon representations 
of a faction within a party. The question which naturally 
arises is how can one best secure facts and information which 
will enable him to determine his party affiliations? The only 
satisfactory way is to study the history of the parties; the 
conditions and issues which brought them into existence, the 
ideals, principles, and interests which have influenced their 
actions in the past; and the sympathies, tendencies, and influ- 
ences which at present seem to dominate them. Only thus can 
we hope to fathom how a party will react to a particular prob- 
lem and attempt to solve it. 

Political parties originate through the association of a large 
number of people having deep convictions and similar views 
on some particular questions which at the time may be consid- 
ered vital issues. The life of a party depends to a great extent 
upon the life and importance of the issues which may have 
brought it into existence, or, in case those Issues become obso- 
lete, upon the position it takes on other issues which may de- 
velop. 

The Democratie Party, which was founded by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, is the oldest political party in existence. Although some 
of the moral and legal precepts and main theories of govern- 
ment, the application of which served as the motive power in 
its formation, have become universally accepted by all parties 
and are no longer issues in controversy, the Democratic Party 
has continued its long existence by advocating with few excep- 
tions the application to new or changing problems of the same 
fundamental principles to which its founders and leaders have 
held. Now that the theories of democratic government und 
human relationships which Jefferson advocated have been ac- 
cepted, it is rather difficult to understand why, just a century 
and a quarter ago, there should have been such marked differ- 
ences of opinion and bitter controversies over their acceptance 
and application. 


As a 
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Since the formation of our Government there have been cer- 
tain well-detined periods—including the present one—in our 
political, social, and economic affairs which have created a new 
set of problems, and in practically every instance the Demo- 
cratic Party has led the way in advocating the measures in 
which solutions have been found. This party had its origin 
during the first of these periods. when it led in the great move- 
ment to revive the spirit and ideals of the American Revolution. 
After the Revolution there was a decline in the ideals for 
which our forefathers had fought and during the period of the 
Confederation there was a considerable social ferment which 
showed a tendency on the part of many to think that liberty 
meant license. As a result, the majority of those who drafted 
the Constitution were reluctant or afraid to apply the theories 
embodied in the Declaration of Independence. Our historical 
records show that some of our very greatest patriots who were 
instrumental in drafting the Constitution were frankly out- 
spoken in their fear of or objection to a government by the 
people. This was to be the first great experiment in constitu- 
tional democracy, and it was most natural that there should 
have been considerable doubt on the part of conservative 
thinkers as to the wisdom of giving the people too much control 
in the Government. The Constitution was therefore very care- 
fully drawn up with a view of establishing a carefully concen- 
trated rather than a vaguely dispersed responsibility, which 
makes it all the more important that those who are to have 
such responsibility shall be guided by sound principles. The 
people were permitted to vote only for Representatives in the 
Lower House of Congress, and it was never intended that they 
should elect the President or Senators by direct vote, 

The first great conflict between those who believed in a repre- 
sentative democracy and those who believed more in an aristoc- 
racy came over the adoption of the Constitution. In this fight 
Thomas Jefferson and his associates forced the adoption of the 
Bill of Rights as a part of the Constitution, which was subse- 
quently embodied in the first 10 amendments, and defined the 
fundamental principles of Democracy. 

Those who composed the Federalist Party were opposed to 
most of the theories and principles embodied in the Declaration 
of Independence. They not only believed that the aristocrats 
should run the Government but also that they should do so pri- 
muirily for the benefit of their class; that only property holders 
could vote and only those with considerable property could 
held publie office. Thomas Jefferson, who wrote that immortal 
document, had very deep convictions to the contrary. The 
Democratic Party therefore came into existence and into power 
as a result of the controversy over the application of these 
principles. The party founded by Jefferson was at first called 
PDemocratic-Republican, but subsequently Democratic. The 
Democratic-Republicans were first called Democrats by the 
Federalists as an opprobrium to those who could advocate such 
radical and progressive theories. In his first inaugural address 
Jefferson defined the issues then in controversy, the principles of 
Democracy, and the theories of Government which he advo- 
cated. While Jefferson could not under the then prevailing 
conditions give full application to all of these theories, he mada 
much progress In doing so and left an indelible impression on 
future political thought and molded to an incredible extent the 
form and character of our Government. 

Although Jefferson and his chief party associates were men 
of high birth and cultivation, they believed that the Govern- 
ment should be conducted for the benefit of the masses and that 
the people should be given more voice in it. Jefferson: estab- 
lished the rule that presidential electors should register the will 
of the people. He was opposed to slavery, but public opinion 
was then indifferent to it. 

The Democrats believed that a strong government must be 
built from the foundations up. They therefore advocated the 
greatest degree of local self-government, State rights, and the 
extension of free public education, realizing that since sov- 
ereignty should rest in the people the people must be educated 
in order to exercise their power wisely. 

The Jeffersonian Democrats were in control of the Govern- 
ment for 25 years. They accomplished much toward applying 
their theories, but in the course of time there developed a 
tendency toward Government bureaucracy and the people were 
not given as much voice in goyernment as they were beginning 
to demand. With the opening up of the West and its rapid 
development and expanding spirit of freedom a new and power- 
ful impetus was given to Democracy. A strong demand came 
from the West for a more extensive application of the Demo- 
cratie principles, local self-government, and education. In the 
East the small farmers and laborers began to demand their 
rights. It was a period of “ Democratic ferment” and likewise 
our greatest period of literature. It witnessed the first labor 


movement in this country, the principal demands of which were 
that hours of labor should be reduced from 12 to 10 hours, 
that children from 6 to 16 years of age should not be permitted 
to work in factories, and that public schools should be estab- 
lished for their education. 

Andrew Jackson, who was a typical product of this new 
Democratic spirit, was elected President in 1832. It is only 
now that we are beginning to get histories which are sufficiently 
devoid of prejudice to give a correct account of the great social 
and political movement headed by Jackson. The franchise was 
extended and thereafter based on “ manhood” rather than on 
“property.” Andrew Jackson's greatest contribution was to 
make our Government responsive to the will of the people and 
to strengthen the principles of national unity. He was a 
strong advocate of local self-government and State rights, but 
he was opposed to an abuse of the principle of State rights. 
As it has been aptly said, Jefferson established a Government of 
the people and for the people and Jackson completed the process 
by making it a Government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people, 

After the death of Jackson party spirit became weakened. 
The welfare of the Nation as a whole became subordinated to 
sectional issues, involving a divergence of opinion and of in- 
terest regarding slavery and the tariff, which caused a rift in 
political alignments, For a long time there had been a conflict 
of interest between the agricultural and manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the country over the tariff, but political parties had 
not been divided over it. However, the tariff and State rights 
became indirectly involved in the controversy which arose over 
the extension of slavery to the new States. Some students now 
hold that these questions could have been settled without war 
had there not been a weakening in party spirit. Others think 
that party lines were probably weakened because of the appar- 
ent differences in material interest. > 

Slavery finally became a moral issue, and the Republican 
Party was organized in 1854 by those who were opposed to the 
extension of slavery. Tariff protection did not, however, then 
become a political issue, as is generally supposed; nor did it 
become the principal tenet of the Republican Party until 1872. 

Abraham Lincoln and certain other practical statesmen who 
later gave their support.to the Republican Party were actuated 
by high ideals. Strange as it may now seem, the so-called 
vested interests in the East were bitterly opposed to this new 
party, which they considered most radical and revolutionary. 
Since the principal issue upon which the Republican Party had 
been formed was slavery, the party was without an issne for 
some years after the abolition of slavery and stood only on its 
war record until 1872, when it declared for a protective tariff. 

After the war there began an unprecedented development in 
industries and railroads, Those who led in this development 
gradually became more attached to the Republican Party and 
finally supported it in exchange for its paternalistic aid to 
them through the tariff and other legislation. As the reaction 
and passions resulting from the Civil War subsided public 
opinion became aroused at the Injustices and blunders which 
were committed during the reconstruction period and demanded 
a Government which would act for the good of the Nation as 
a whole, 

Discontent at the abuse of those in power increased, and in 
1884 Grover Cleveland was nominated by the Democratic Party 
and elected President on a platform which demanded the estab- 
lishment of an extensive civil service, reforms in governmental 
administration, and radical financial reforms. Cleveland did 
much to extend the civil service and to eradicate the barriers. 
of sectionalism which had been left by the war. In keeping 
with the principles of the Democratic Party, which had always 
been opposed to legislative measures passed for the benefit of 
certain classes at the expense of others, he opposed the protec- 
tive tariff, but was unable to get very important reductions 
in the tariff rates. 

The injustices of the tariff, the abuses in the industrial field, 
and the ill effects of the unsound and unscientific banking and 
currency system which had been adopted after the Civil War 
were becoming very burdensome. Before sufficient constructive 
measures could be adopted to alleviate the situation, hard times 
and discontent among the agricultural interests developed in 
the Middle West, and the farmers joined in a movement which 
brought into existence the Populist Party. Failing to diagnose 
the basic cause of the troubles, relfef was sought through a 
change in the monetary standard, and in the campaign of 1896 
this became the political issue. In this campaign many Demo- 
erats supported McKinley. This monetary question was finally 
taken out of the realm of polities. 3 

With the beginning of this century a new spirit, with a new 
type of statesmansbip, wis born, During the latter part of 
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MecKinley’s: administration a divergence of views within the 
Republican Party began to develop. Public hostility to the 
power or abuses of large business. combinations and to the sub- 
servience of the Government to selfish interests increased: until 
there was a split within the Republican Party between the 
Progressives, headed by Theodore Roosevelt, and the so-called 
standpatters. The Progressives rendered a great service in 
pointing out the necessity for reform, but they were unable to 
secure and retain control of the- party, and the independent 
voters begun to look. to the Democratic Party to lead in the re- 
forms: which public opinion demanded. 

Woodrow Wilson was elected President in 1912 upon a plat- 
form which promised to revise the tariff downward, to establish 
a sound banking and currency system under the. supervision 
and control of the Government, and other measures which 
would set the industrial. and economic forces free. Through 
the lowering of the tariff, further extension of the civil-service 
system, improvement in industrial relations, and: the organiza- 
tion of a complete and constructive banking and currency sys- 
tem, practically all of the campaign pledges were redeemed 
during the first two years preceding the outbreak of the World 
War. There has not been another such period of constructive 
legislation. 

Both, political parties had been in favor of a bank. of issue, 
with a new system.of currency, but had different views of how 
it should be established. The Republicans favored one central 
bank of issue, to be owned and controlled by private interests, 
with branches in other parts of the country. The Democrats 
held that an institution with such power. should. be. controlled 
by the Government and operated in conjunction, with the bank- 
ing interests. They also favored a decentralized system, in 
order that each economic section of the country should have 
its own bank of issue, which banks should form part of one 
general system, with a board of supervision in Washington. 
There was at the: time considerable opposition. to the plan which 
was adopted, but its subsequent success: destroyed. all criticism 
and it is now pronounced by the foremost financial students of 
the world as the most perfect and. constructive financial system 
which has yet. been devised. We little knew at the time when 
this. constructive financial. measure was taken how very impera- 
tive it was, because, had it not been for our Federal reserve 
system, we should not have been able to stand as we did the 
strains of the World War in which, we were soon to be involved. 

During the century and a half in. which the people of the 
United States have been working out their destiny under a 
constitutional. democracy the Democratic Party has, with the 
exception. of the Civil War period, taken the lead in every im- 
portant political, social, and industrial reform and development 
and contiguous territorial. expansien. When the World War 
came. inequalities. and. injustices, still existed within this Nation 
in the economie field because of discrimination through the 
tariff, but equal political and civil. rights- had been to à great 
extent secured to individuals and we had learned to settle our 
domestic: controversies by peaceful processes. The war gave 
us an entirely new set of problems, as to which it took. con- 
siderable time to erystalllze public opinion. Just as those seek- 
ing material advantages for themselves have caused conflicts 
within a nation by disregarding and abusing the rights and 
interests of others, so had, nations, actuated. by similar selfish 
ambitions, disregarded the rights of other nations and brought 
on the World. War. As the war progressed it became more ap- 
parent that the ground gained through. the long struggle for 
individual freedom was endangered and could not be held un- 
less the freedom of nations was safeguarded. 

In America. we had been leading what we thought to be an 
isolated existence, free from any foreign entanglements. De- 
velopments soon showed us. that we were inextricably and 
unalterably entangled. We had not been able to grasp the 
significance of this great scientific and industrial age in which 
time and space had been practically eliminated by the improve- 
ments in communication and, transportation, and how interde- 
pendent politically and economically, had become world affairs, 
The derangement brought about by the war shocked us into 
thought and action. To those who gave much consideration. to 
the problems which arose it became evident that the conflict 
had been caused by blind, selfish, aggressive national policies, 
based upon false moral and economic theories, which ignored 
the rights and interests of others and the welfare of the world 
as a whole. Since the world had become an economic unit, it 
beeame obvious that it must become a political unit, at least 
to the extent of applying a common international code of laws 
and morals which would give stability, insure justice, and keep 
open the channels of trade and commerce. 

In the beginning of our struggle for national freedom and 
self-government the founder of the Democratic Party, Thomas 
Jefferson, wrote the declaration of the rights of man, which 


defined the aspirations of our forefathers and which served 
as an inspiration to them in their struggle for independence 
and subsequently as the foundation for this Government. It 
now became obvious that these same principles upon which in- 
dividual liberty was based and the same rules of conduct which 
had been worked out for individuals within a nation should 
be accepted and applied by the nations. in their relations with 
one another. 

Gradually the fact was. borne in upon us that as a conse- 
quence: of the economic and political, transformation within the 
last half century our/pational freedom and material, welfare 
could be jeopardized by conflicts between other. nations, brought 
o by conditions not of our making and practices alien to us. 
It was then that another great American and leader of the 
Democratic Party, Woodrow Wilson, crystallized and gave ex- 
pression to the aspirations of all the liberal forces of mankind 
who. were seeking an improvement in world affairs. His solu- 
tion was simple and purely American. He merely proposed to 
take the same fundamentals of the rights of man which. had 
served as the foundation of our Government and apply them 
to. nations, and to take the same rules of conduct which have 
guided us in our relations with nations, making them a law 
unto all nations, doing away with the idea, of privilege as be- 
tween nations, bringing all nations, big or small, forward. or 
backward, upon. an equal status before the law with equal 
right of protection if weak and with equal observation of the 
law if strong, 

Unfortunately, the stress of war had been too great, and 
when hostilities ceased these principles were for the time be- 
ing obscured and overcome by reaction to personal and national 
selfishness, and the same evil and blind forces of. greed which 
had caused the great conflict again became predominant, What 
happened is still too fresh in the memory of everyone to re- 
quire recapitulation. I merely suggest that you consider for a 
moment what brought on this conflict which almost destroyed 
civilization, and ask yourselves what we have done to repair 
the ravages of that war and to prevent such a recurrence, and 
what assurance we have, if any, which we did not have before 
for the future peace, stability, and prosperity. of the world. 

We are confronted to-day with conditions which threaten the 
peace of the world and with obstacles which are preventing the 
return of prosperity. In Europe we find a continent economi- 
cally prostrate, with bankrupt governments, depreciated cur- 
rencies, and. a serious contraction in purchasing power. We 
find deeply embedded prejudices, fears, and selfish ambitions 
(such as those which led to the war and drew us in), whieh 
are preventing the return of prosperity and the stabilization. of 
peace, and we find that the Turk is coming back into Europe. 
In the United States: we see our exports. constantly dwindling, 
we find our ships idle, we witness serious industrial conflicts, 
we see a growing movement of discontent in the agricultural 
districts, and we feel the excessive burdens of. taxation. 

Now,, what steps has, the Republican Party, taken or proposed 
for coping with such a situation and preventing another war? 
Isolation, a still higher protective tariff. wall, and ship subsi- 
dies, with their added financial burdens! The Republicans 
were most eager to get into power in order to reduce taxes and 
the cost of living, but when they have a. chance they, proceed 
to increase both by providing us with the most vicious pro- 
tective tariff in our history. They were eager to stabilize ex- 
change, to stimulate foreign trade, and to put our idle ships 
to work, and yet under the pressure of special interests to 
which. they are indebted they took steps. which prevent any 
such relief. The amusing discovery was made that if America 
had possessed a large-mercantile marine it. would. have pre- 
‘vented the war. The administration is therefore advocating a 
ship subsidy in order to maintain our mercantile marine and 
prevent future wars. Disinterested students are unable to see 
how ships can be operated successfully. unless the world is at 
work and unless there is a movement of goods inward as well 
as outward, and they are unable to see how. a subsidy would 
create such cargoes. 

This administration was willing to make all sorts of conces- 
sions and commitments for peace in the Far Hast but refused 
to do anything of the kind in Burope where peace is more 
threatened and where there is more at stake, Our present 
policy toward Burope seems to be one of holding aloof and 
allowing all sorts of calamities and atrocities: to take place 
and then to send relief to the victims. If that is all we have 
learned from our experience in the war and if we have no 
more concern than that about what takes place in Europe, 
then: obviously we made a terrible blunder when we entered 
the war. 

The Republican Party has in the last two years proved its 
inability to cope with either the international or the domestic 
problems with which we are confronted, This party is stiil 
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wedded to false economic theories and dominated by selfish 
interests which prevent it from adopting measures which will 
permit a healthy economic recovery, and there is a conflict of 
view within the party which prevents it from adopting a con- 
structive course which will assist in the stabilization of world 
peace, upon which our own welfare depends. The course 
which the Republican Party has taken has not only added to 
the difficulties of the situation in Europe but it has accen- 
tuated those in the United States. 

In their different approach to these problems there has never 
been a more striking illustration of the difference in the in- 
fluences and principles which guide the actions and moid 
the policies of the two great political parties. Some of the 
most able and progressive members of the Republican Party 
are opposed to the policy of isolation and are not in sympathy 
with the tariff policy of their party, but unfortunately they 
are not exercising any effective influence on party action. -It 
is becoming more evident that t-e only hope lies in the Demo- 
cratic Party and that if we are to have a solution it must 
come through a broader outlook on world affairs and the ap- 
plication of the political and economie theories held by the 
Democratic Party. Broadly speaking, the Democratic Party 
believes that each individual is entitled to equal rights and 
advantages. It is opposed to privilege for individuals as well 
as for nations. It is opposed to class legislation or to any 
policies: which violate that principle by giving to any group 
of citizens aid, protection, or privileges which may be detri- 
mental to the rights and interests of others and to the country 
as a whole. In keeping with this basic principle it is and 
always has been opposed to a tariff except for revenue purposes. 

A tariff adds an artificial price to the protected article which 
is taken from the pocket of the consumer and put into that of 
the producer. This is not only unfair but the doubtful benefit 
to the producer is not sufficient to justify exacting from the 
consumers a bounty for the protection of articles which they 
could otherwise get cheaper. This practice starts a vicious 
circle of artificial prices which adds to the entire cost of liv- 
ing and also gets industries on such an artificial basis with 
consequent high costs of production that they can not in normal 
times compete successfully in foreign markets. 

This practice of granting bounties to certain groups at the 
expeuse of other groups will inevitably lead to a demand by 
the unprotected groups for equalization of benefits and other 
Government aid which will ultimately lead to socialism or te 
the cessation of such preferential legislation. 

Protection is destroying the morale and weakening our 
economic structure. It was originally imposed to foster infant 
industries and to protect them until they could get strong 
enough to stand and walk alone. Instead of strengthening 
them, it has had the reverse effect. Instead of growing stronger 
and requiring less charity, the protected industries, according 
to their own spokesmen, are growing weaker and requiring 
more nourishment. There is not an instance in our tariff his- 
tory where the protected interests have acknowledged their 
growth to manhood and their ability to survive on their own 
efforts and efficiency. On the contrary, they have become so 
weak and inefficient, according to their own claims, that they 
have recently induced the Government to pass the hat around 
and take up, by means of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, a 
forced collection from the tax-burdened masses to the amount 
of at least $6,000,000,000 per annum for the benefit of these in- 
dustrial paupers. 

As long as we were a debtor nation and not dependent upon 
foreign markets for the full employment of our laborers and the 
export of manufactured products without competition, we could 
follow unsound economic practices. We can not continue’ this 
now. As a result of the war we have become a creditor nation 
with surplus manufactured articles and farm products to ex- 
port and a large mercantile marine to employ. We also have 
surplus capital, the export of which could be used to the great 
advantage of the world as well as of ourselves, provided it can 
be safely invested. But can you imagine how we can find pur- 
chasers for our surplus products, safe investments for our 
surplus capital, and employment for our ships unless the rest 
of the world is producing and selling its products? And can 
you believe after the experience we have just had that this 
can be done unless far-reaching measures are taken by all the 
principal powers, including the United States, to improve in- 
ternational relations and to cooperate in the adoption of polit- 
ical measures which will stabilize peace and set the economic 
forces free? > 

AMENDMENT OF PITTMAN ACT. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I introduce a bill for appropriate 
reference. I am not sure whether it should go to the Commit- 
tee on Finance or the Committee on Mines and Mining, 


Mr. CURTIS. Let the title of the bill be read. 

The bill (S. 4277) to amend the act entitled “An act to 
conserve the gold supply of the United States, to permit the 
settlement in silver of trade balances adverse to the United 
States, to provide silver for subsidiary coinage and for com- 
mercial use, to assist foreign governments at war with the 
enemies of the United States, and for the above purposes to 
stabilize the price and encourage the production of silver,” 
approved April 23, 1918, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that it is an amend- 
ment of the Pittman Act. I am not sure whether that act was 
considered by the Finance Committee or by the Banking and 
Currency Committee. My recollection is that it was considered 
by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should think, from the reading of the title, 
that the bill should go to the Committee on Finance; but there 
are some matters covered by it that would be under the juris- 
diction of other committees, 

Mr, KING. Technically, it ought to go to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining; but my recollection Is that the so-called 
Pittman Act came from the Committee on Finance, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
committee that had the original bill, which, the Chair is in- 
formed, is the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o'clock 
and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 5, 1923, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Rerecutive nominations received by the Senate January 4 (leqgis- 
lative day of January 3), 1923. 
UNITED States PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be surgeons 
in the United Public Health Service, to rank as such from the 
dates set opposite their names: 

Roscoe R. Spencer, January 5, 1923. 

Walter C. Teudel, January 7, 1923. 

Paul M. Stewart, January 8, 1923. 

Royd R. Sayers, January 6, 1923. 

These officers have served the required time in their present 
grade and have passed the necessary examination for promotion. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY, 

INFANTRY ARM. 
To be second lieutenants. 

Pvt. Elbert Kelly, United States Army, unassigned, with rank 
from June 26, 1922. 

Pvt. First Class Orestes Cleveland, headquarters One hundred 
and third Division, United States Army, with rank from June 
26, 1922. 


FIELD ARTILLERY ARM, 
Pyt. James Harrison Dickie, United States Army, unassigned, 
with rank from June 26, 1922. 
AIR SERVICE. 
Richard André Peterson, of Illinois, now second lieutenant, 
a oa Officers’ Reserve Corps, with rank from January 


CONFIRMATIONS, 


Hæecutire nominations confirmed by the Senate January 4 (leg- 
islative day of January 3), 1923. 


PRESIDING JUDGE, UNITED STATES Court or CustoMs ÅPPEALS, 


George Ewing Martin to be presiding judge, United States 
Court of Customs Appeals. 


DISTRICT JUDGES, 


Henry W. Goddard to be district judge, southern district of 
New York. 
Francis A. Winslow to be district judge, southern district of 
New York. 
Coast AND GEODETIC Survey. 


Aaron George Katz to be hydrographic and geodetic engineer 
with relative rank of lieutenant in the Navy. 

Harry Louis Bloomberg to be aid with relative rank of en- 
sign in the Navy. 
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POSTMASTERS, 
ARIZONA, 


Lannes L. Ferrall, Grand Canyon. 
Warren F. Day, Prescott. 
CALIFORNTA. 
James F. Trout, Avalon. 
William J. Ohlheiser, Crescent City. 
George T. Fissell, Davis. 
John V. Van Eaton, El Segundo, 
George F. Bartley, Escondido. 
George H. Gischel, Tracy. 
COLORADO, 
Earl E. Ewing, Colorado Springs. 
William D. Asbury, Montrose. 
Ira R. Wood, Ramah, 
INDIANA. 
Herman E. Goodwin, Clinten. 
Harvey H. Galloway, Cromwell, 
Charlie W. Elliott, Middlebury. 
KANSAS. 
-David W „Naill, Herington. 
MAINE, 
Jessie E. Nottage, Solon. 
Harry M. Robinson, Warren. 
MARYLAND. 
Earl H. Ault, Accident. 
H. Vincent Flook, Boonsboro. 
James W. Friend, Friendsville. 
Howard J. Fehl, Smithsburg. 
MICHIGAN, 
Adam B. Greenawalt, Cassopolis. 
George W. Weaver, Charlevoix. 
MINNESOTA, 
Nellie M. Watkins, Clinton, 
Gunhild Sollom, Holt. 
Carl A. Ecklund, Marine on St. Croix. 
Norman Hanson, Renville. 
MISSOURI 
Walter G. Gieck, Belle. 
Wiliam T. Thompson, Eugene, 
Robert F. Stalling, Lexington. 
Eldridge G. Hoff, Stockton. 
NEW YORK, 
Samuel W. Berry, Maybrook. 
Lewis E. Elston, Unionville, 
OKLAHOMA, 
Robert B. Morford, Lawton, 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Solomon Hoy, Fort Pierre, 
UTAH. 


George M. Jones, Richfield. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January J, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, we thank Thee that Thou art the Father of the 
brotherhood of mankind. We bless Thee that there is a power, 
not of ourselves, that makes for righteousness. May this great 
realm of truth fill us with abiding and increasing hope and 
courage. Put us all in harmony with the good, the true, and 
the spiritual in Thy universe. Teach us with growing em- 
phasis that the art of successful living is not in making our 
own way but In building true manhood for God and our beloved 
eountry. Through Christ, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to 
extend my remarks on the resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment relative to tax-exempt securities, for the purpose of 
printing a letter on the subject which I have received from 
Robert M. Hughes, Esq., of Norfolk, Va., who is a lawyer and 
writer of unusual ability and distinction, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recoxp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


NORFOLK, VA., January 2, 1923. 
Hon, R. WALTON MOORE Saer va 


5 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Permit me to thank you for sending me in response to my 
request a copy of H, J. Res. 314, in relation to the reciprocal right of 
the Government and the States to tax each other's securities, 

A a — . — 9 on = as opinion 7 it get not 

85, an will è of g ou ews on the sub- 
Jeck for what they may be ath. 9 

As vou know, I am a life-long Republican, but I do not this 
question should be treated from a party standpoint, even though the 
administration should be back of it. I think it a high tribute to the 
present Congress that they are dividing on questions like this. 

My first objection is t the proposed amendment if passed wit 
tend to break down the mutual in 8 of State and Nation. 
am enough of an old fogy to believe t each should work in its proper 
sphere without interference from the other. 

; his American Political Ideas (p. 183), says: 

“Stated broadly, so as to acquire somewhat the force of a uni- 
versal proposition, the principle of federalism is just this: That the 
people of a State shall have full and entire control of their own do- 
mestic affairs which directly concern them only and which they will 
naturally manage with more intelligence and zeal than any distant 
governing body can possibly exercise; but that as regards matters of 
common concern between a 1 of States à decision shall in every 
case be reached not by bru warfare or weary 8 but dy the 
9 legislation of a central Government which represents both 

tates and people.” 

In his Critical Period of American History he 3 

“If the day should ever arrive (which God forbid) when the people 
of the different pores of our country shall allow their local affairs to 
be administered by prefects sent from Washington, and when the self- 

ernment of the States shall have been so far lost as that of the 

epartments of France, or even so far as the counties of England, on 
that day the progressive political career of the American people will 
have come to an end, and the ho that have been built upon it fer 
— — piness and prosperity of mankind will be wrecked for- 
eve p- i 

In Collector v. Day (11 Wall, U. S. 113, 124) Mr. Justice Nelson, 
1 The ae 1 05 ment and the States, althongh both exist within 

“The era vern es. ong’ 
the same territorial limits, are separate and distinct sovereignties, 
a separately and independently of each other within their re- 
spective e former in its appropriate sphere is supreme; 
but the latter within the limits of the not granted, or in the 
language of the tenth are ers ‘reserved’ are as ‘inde t of 
the General Government as that Government within Its sphere is in- 
dependent of the States.” 

The proposed amendment substantially provides that the National 
Government may tax the income of State securities, provided that it 
lay the same tax on the income of national securities; and converse] 
that the States may tax the income of national securities, ded it 
lay the seme tax on the income of State securities. In other words, 
the idea seems to be, that the best way to preserve the mutual inde- 
pendence of our two governments Is to make them mutually ent. 

I can not imagine a greater firebrand than such a provision, It 


invites endless tax wars between State and Nation. We are all 
familiar with Marshall's famous statement that the pewer to tax 
is the. power to destroy. No mortal can 


say whether the State or 
the Nation would be most imperiled. In the past the Nation has 
almost invariably triumphed in contests with a 8 . This provision, 
even if not acted on Congress after its Insertion in the Constitu- 
tion, would destroy the market for State and municipal securities and 

revent their issue in great eme cles for the most necessary pu r 
Ehe liability to taxation wo have this effect, even though the 
right to tax was not exercised. 

Su that such an amendment had been in force at the time of 
the Galveston storm or the San Francisco earthquake. Could those 
cities have negotiated any bonds, except at ruinous rates of interest? 

But circumstances might arise in which the right of a State to tax 
the income of national securities would be equally us. Sup- 
ps that we should become involved in a war which was un lar 
n the wealthy States, or what might be called the creditor States. 
The obligation to tax their State issues would have small effect w. 
them in one with a national loan. ‘The legislatures of such 
States could break up the sale of Government securities within their 
States by the Imposition of a heavy tax on their income, y 

This is no bypothetical case. It 18 a fact of history that the New 
2 States were violently opposed to the War of 1812, which they 
called “Mr. Madison’s War,“ and went to the verge of secession on its 
account. It is equally well known that many tes were opposed to. 
the Mexican War, which they leoked aon as an attempt to extend 
the slave-holding area. In the World War it was stated in many 
newspapers that some of the States with large German populations 
were not in 8 with the war. Whether the statement was true 
or not, I do not know; but the fact is that the State debts of Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin are small, and would not be considered if the 
right were given to tax Federal bonds. 

e can not say now whether the national debt will be 4 off 
rapidly, as In the past, or not. If we inte Government owner- 

p. we knew that it will not be. Where will the advocates of Goy- 
ernment ownership float the bonds which they will have to issue in 
payment of mines, railroads, or other . which they classify 
under the name of Government utilities 

If two sovereignties have a mutual power of mischief, history proves 
that they will exercise it. We have but to recall the tarif war be- 
tween New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut which contributed so 
largely to the adoption of the Constitution. ; 

hose States were bound together by the most sacred ties and had 
ust emerged from a devastating war of six years’ duration which they 

d fought shoulder to shoulder, And yet the power of mutual mis- 
chief almost made them fly at each other's throats, In view of this 
experience, how can we wonder at the differences among the allies 
of the recent war? And how can we avoid the conclusion that such 
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a measure as the one proposed may result in similar quarrels. between 
the Nation and the separate States? : 

My next objection is that such a measure would act as a: preferen- 
tial tariff in favor of — S securities and a st our own. 

The foreign outlook may be discouraging, but it is hardly more so 
than at previous periods following Jong and destructive wars, It is 
but a matter of time, whether near or distant, before the principal 
European nations will get on their feet. and resume their productives 
ness. Their securities will pay high interest rates and will take much 
capital abroad which would remain at home if allowed the opportunity. 
Our public securities, if taxable; would lose their attractiveness and, 
at least in part, their safety. 

My next objection is that it would discourage saving RA the small 
investor. The financial strength of France, due to the desire of ever, 
peasant to own a few of the rentes, is well known. Our bonds shoul 
continue to be issued im small denominations as well as in large, and 
the people of limited means should be Cindi to purchase them 
and hold them for a rainy day. They are Ty contributing taxes 
Indirectly, for the Government or State, as the case may be, gets Its 
taxes in its saving of interest. To deny him this opportunity is to 
make him the victim of blue sky” promoters, for men of that class 
are not easily persuaded to invest in industrial bonds or stocks, 
which are usually im denominations too large te be available. 

My next objection, and a most vital one, is that the proposed amend- 
ment makes no provision for primary and successive renewals of out- 
standing public obligations, 

It does provide only tor “ securities issued after the ratification of 


this article," thereby, of course, excluding those now outstanding. f} 


But it would in terms cover renewals. 

To make renewals subject to tax would bankrupt half the cities in 
the United States: No growing city pays off its debt, but always ex- 
pects to renew it. I understand that the debt of New York y is 
over $1,500,000,000, To make its renewals subject to national taxation 
would involve a ruinous interest rate, for the possibility of taxation 
ais —— marketability of bonds only less than the actual imposition 
of the tax, 

In the last few years the States have had the road-bond craze and 
the General Government, so far from discouraging it, has stimulated 
it by the bait of Federal appropriations, 


When ay day rolls around on those bonds, what rate of interest 
will the States have to pay for their renewals? 
My next objection is t result in 


at it will not, in my 3 
driving money into industrial securities, as predicted by its advocates. 

The decline in the value of public utilities and industrial securities 
began before the late war and before the large increase in public 
securities, State and National. It was due to hostile legislation, State 
aml Federal, such as the creation of various boards and commissions 
with extensive powers of on, Other illustrations are the 
employer Habillty acts, the workmen’s compensation acts, the child 
Jabor laws, and the many statotes regnlating hours and methods of 
I do not mean: to criticize this legis! for I favered much 
But its most ardent advocates can not any that it bas greatly 
increased the proportion of expenses to gross pts and correspond- 
ingly diminished the returns from industrial investments. Another 
illustration of these growing liabilities is the increased amounts ef 
verdicts. I can remember when a verdict for „000 in a personal- 
injury case was thought a large one, even where the injury was serious. 
It should be our holies to eneourage the formation of small corpora- 
tions rather than large ones That is a cardinal object of the 
man Act; but a small corporation may be put out of 
of these recent verdicts. 

Legislation can not drive capital into Investments that it distrusts. 
Tt may be driven into lock bexes and old socks or into foreign channels, 
but that is the only result of sueh measures, 

We see this partially. illustrated already. In spite of the faet that 
many of our industries.are languishing, teh loans, Brazilian loans, 
Argentine loans, Swiss loans, and many others have been floated in 
this country and taken up Ke investors in ayy ie to local bonds, 
The proposed amendment will aggravate matters by extending to our 
public securities the same distrust that is now felt for our corporate 
sevurities, thereby driving additional American capita] abroad: 

My next objection is that it would stimulate the spirit of Intoler- 
ance and suspicion now so prevalent. 

The essentials of an ideal democracy are supposed to be liberty 
equality, and fraternity, We have plenty of the two first, but the last 
seems to have disappeared. Our nerves are apparently on the raw, 
and no one is willing to credit the other with proper motives. 

This is forcibly illustrated in the history of public securities. Dur- 
ing the drives to float the Government bonds the public buildings were 
plastered over with flaming posters urging upon those who could not 
go to the front that it was a patriotic duty to buy bonds, and banks 
were advised to extend special accommodation to those who had 
to borrow for the pu . Mass meetings were called, spenkers sent 
to all the theaters, and the influence of business organizations inyoked. 
The tax exemption feature was specially stressed, and in this manner 
the Government placed its bonds at an interest rate that more than 
counterbalanced any tax receipts that otherwise might have been 


her- 
usiness by some 


bte. 

The investor was a patriot until he parted with his money, but as 
soon as that found its way into the Government. coffers he became a 
tax «dodger. That is one of the mildest terms applied to him to-day. 

Tie trouble about legislation to-day is that it looks too much to 
the rellef ot some temporary inconvenience and too little to the per- 
manent effect on our institutions, Excessive bond issues will gradually 
be self-correctiye: increased taxes resulting therefrom, the 
scandals frequently connected with their use, a 5 up a 
public spirit against them. The American public may misled for 
ne but eir sober second thought can almost invariably be 
rusted, 

Hat an amendment to the Constitution counter to its whole theory 
of distribution of. powers is not so casy to correet and the mischief 
springing from it reaches far beyond the special occasion which 


prompted it. 

An amendment which originates in Con and not in the State 
legislatures places the primary responsibility on Congress, which rep- 
resents the Nation in such case and is intended as a balance upon 
the State legislatures. It evades its own responsibility when it passes 
the amendment along to the State legislatures under the hope that 
they will. assume the onus of voting it down. I sincerely hope that 
they will reject a propositiop ao fraught with peril. 


Yours truly, 1 Hoe 


TEAVE ro WITHDRAW PAPERS. - 

Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SCHALL], who is absent on account of sickness; 
I ask permission: to withdraw from the files of the House, 
without leaving copies, the papers in the case of H. R. 1929, a 
private pension bill upon which no report has been made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota, on behalf 
of his colleague [Mr. SCHALL], asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw the papers im the case deseribed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE PADGETT. 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, January 21, be set apart for the holding of memorial 
exercises in honor of our deceased colleague, the late Hon. 
LEMUEL ©. PADGETT. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
. mous. consent that January 21 be set apart for memorial 
exercises in memory of the late Mr. Parr. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED. STATES. 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was presented by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who 
also informed the House of Representatives that the President 
had approved and signed bills and joint resolution of the follow- 
ing titles: 

On December 28, 1922: 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution extending the provisions of 
the act of February 25, 1919, allowing credit for military service 
during the war with Germany in homestead entries, and of 
Public Resolution No. 29, approved February 14, 1920, allowing 
a preferred right of entry for at least 60 days after the date 
of opening in connection with lands opened or restored to entry, 
to citizens of the United States who served with the allied 
armies during the World War. 

On January 3, 1923: 

H. R. 13180. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 13232. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN (H. DOC, NO. 525). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying documents, was ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the requirements of section 6 of the 
trading with the enemy act, I transmit herewith for the in- 
formation of the Congress a communication from the Alien 
Property Custodian, submitting his annual report of the pro- 
ceedings had under the trading with the enemy act for the year 
ended December 31, 1922. 

WARREN G. HARDING 

THE WHITE HoUsE, January p, 1923. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION, 1923. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the urgent deficiency bill. 
Before that motion is put I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] if we can agree on time for gen- 
eral debate? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think there will be any 
trouble about that. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. BERNS of Tennessee. I have very few requests. I am 
disposed to agree to almost anything that the gentleman sug- 
gests in that regard, 

Mr. MADDEN. Would three-quarters of an hour on each 
side be agreeable to the gentieman? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask unanimous consent that the general 
debate continue for net exceeding one hour and a half, half 
the time to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that general debate be limited to an hour and a 
half, half the time te be controlled by himself and half by the 
gentieman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. MADDEN was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal-years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, with Mr. McArtuur in the chair. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Dlinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the Budget estimates upon which the bill is based were 
submitted by the President in House Documents Nos. 388, 390, 
487—493, 495-497, 500-504, 506-508, 510, and 517 of the present 
Congress, aggregating $74,882,191.23. In addition to this sum 
the committee considered items for the House of Representa- 
tives not formally submitted through the Budget Bureau, total- 
ing $26,625. These two sums make the aggregate of requests 
considered by the committee in connection with this bill of 
$74,908,816.23. 

The amount recommended to be appropriated in the bill is 
$74,645,674.06, of which $51,025 is for the legislative branch, 
leaving $74,594,694.06 for the executive and judicial branches 
of the Government. 

The amount recommended in the bill is $263,142.17 less than 
the total amount requested. This decrease was effected by the 
elimination or curtailment of the amounts requested for the 
following purposes: 

Rotanie Garden, 
Federal Narcotic Board, 1923 
Tariff Commission, 1923 


Supreme Court, 1923 and 1924. 
Books for judicial officers, 1923 


888888 


Payment of rewards, Postal Service, 1921 

International Boundary Commission, United States and 
CC——TbT—bT—T—————— 00 

Arlington Memorial Amphitheater, roof repairs, 1923 35, 000. 00 

War Department, damage claims, 1922_..--.---.----...- 85, 692. 17 


The total recommended in the bill divides itself logically into 
two classes of items, namely, (a) appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in appropriations for the fiscal year 1922 
and prior fiscal years for obligations already incurred, and (b) 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1923 for pur- 
poses for which no appropriation was made and rendered neces- 
sary because of the enactment of new law or the arising of a 
situation which could not be foreseen when the regular bills 
were enacted, or for supplementing existing appropriations for 
1923 due to the enactment of new law or the arising of a situa- 
tion unforeseen when the original appropriation was made. A 
division of the total amount in the bill ($74,645,674.06) on the 
basis of the foregoing classification is as follows: 

3 Fiscal year 1922 and prior years $46, 391, 723. 87 
b) Fiscal year 1923 28, 253, 950. 19 

The total of $46,391,723.87 for the fiscal year 1922 and prior 

fiscal years is composed of the following items: 


Refunding taxes illegally collected, internal revenue__ $42, 430, 000. 00 
Zoo Park, payment for land under court award through 2. 990 99 


rane PET a EROSO a ee et 
United States courts and support of United States 


DYINCR CRN A ee ep eee meanness 582, 278. 95 
Payment of rewards, Postal Service 7. 750. 00 
Compensation of post masters „% 1. 399, 508. 03 
Special delivery fees, Postal Service- 780. 05 


State Department, international obligations in accord- 


ance with treaties and relief and protection of Amer- 


ican seamen in accordance with provisions of law.. 58, 468. 81 
Judgments rendered against the United States by 

United States courts and the Court of Claims 662, 392. 33 
Claims audited and allowed by the General Accounting 

ote ae SOLE ONS pel hd eae ee ee 1, 267, 449. 36 


Aside from the amount in the foregoing list for refunding 
taxes, the items represent actual deficiencies incurred in 1922 
and prior years and for which no payment has been made. 

The amount of $42,430,000 for refunding taxes illegally col- 
lected for the fiscal years 1920 and 1922 represents, in part, 
actual claims approved and awaiting payment and in part is 
in anticipation of the amount which will be approved for pay- 
ment from among the claims already filed and awaiting audit 
and adjustment. Approximately $17,000,000, involving 15,583 
claims, has been approved and awaits payment from this appro- 
priation. The remainder of the amount recommended is for 
payment of Claims which it is anticipated will be approved dur- 
ing the remainder of this fiscal year. The number of claims 
now pending is approximately 83,000, with an aggregate amount 
claimed of about $250,000,000. 

While the amounts required for the repayment of taxes 
illegally collected are large and arise from the collections of 
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fiscal years when the tax receipts were unusually heavy, it 
must be kept in mind that the Government is recovering ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 per month as the result of audits and 
investigations from schedules where underpayments have been 
made. The following table will prove of interest to the House 
in connection with the consideration of this appropriation: 


Total internal-revenue receipts, total amount of additional assessments 
due to office audits and field investigations, and total amount of re- 
funds of tages illegally collected, by fiscal years 1917 to 1922, inclusive. 


Total internal rev- 
enue receipts. 


The foregoing statement shows an aggregate of receipts for 
the years named of $21,558,531,640.48. It also shows that during 
those years there was assessed and collected, as the result of 
office and field audits and investigations, $1,320,209,618. Con- 
trasted to this latter sum there was refunded to taxpayers for 
the period named, because of overpayments, the sum of $102,- 
547,448.39. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will it interrupt the gentleman if I ask 
him a question here? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will allow me, I would like 
to finish this statement, and then I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. The amount assessed and collected from back 
taxes during the first quarter of the fiscal year 1923 is approxi- 
mately $78,000,000, and if this rate is maintained the estimated 
collection of $300,000,000 of back taxes during the fiscal year 
1923 will be realized. The estimate for the fiscal year 1924 is 
that $200,000,000 will be received from this source. 

The total of $28,253,950.19 for the fiscal year 1923 is composed 
of the following items: 


Cooperative construction of rural post roads $25, 000, 000. 


United States marshals and deputy marshals 2, 000, 000. 
Wavill Commission — 2265 an anes 150, 000 
Regulation of entry of pink bollworm 75, 000. 
Motor boat, Alaska forest service 8, 500. 
Salaries of additional judges 81, 000 
United States nitentfaries 105. 267 


238352328388823 


Cape Spartel ht, maintenance 96 
Payments to Chinese Government 5, 913 
Lighthouse Service, damage claims. 653 
Navy Department, damage claims. 6, 969 
Supreme Court repor 525 
Sites for military purposes... 769, 000. 
House of Representatives 26, 625. 
pn eh TS a ee ee eee 24, 400. 


The item of $25,000,000 for the cooperative construction of 
rural post roads is one-half of the authorization of $50,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1923 in accordance with paragraph 1, section 
4, of the Post Office appropriation act approved June 19, 1922. 
Under that authorization and the apportionment thereof by 
the Secretary of Agriculture approximately $16,700,000 has 
been obligated to December 20 last to 33 different States, and 
only 3 States have submitted vouchers to draw against 1923 
money. 

The committee carries in this bill the provision recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget and approved by the Department 
of Agriculture, preventing the lapse of such part of the 1923 
authorization as may not be absorbed during the fiscal yeat 
1923, and making the appropriations heretofore and hereafter 
granted for road construction available for the payment of any 
maturing obligations under the authorized programs. This pro- 
cedure will not in any manner affect or prejudice the allotment 
justly due to any State and will greatly reduce the Treasury 
balance, heretofore unnecessarily large because past appropria- 
tions have been made often far in advance of the time when 
funds were needed to pay for the accomplished work. On De- 
cember 1, 1922, the unexpended cash balance in the Treasury 
was $139,000,000. The cash balance on hand plus the appro- 
priations carried in the pending Agricultural appropriation bill 
and in this bill will be more than sufficient to pay all maturing 
obligations presented prior to December 31, 1923, and are rea- 
sonably certain to care for all necessities up to June 30, 1924. 

The appropriation of $2,000,000 represents a deficiency in the 
appropriation for “Salaries, fees, and expenses of United 
States marshals and their deputies.” This sum is due entirely 
to the employment of deputy marshals during the recent rail- 


1923. 


roal strikes aud for the payment of such expenses as were 
incident to their employment. 

The appropriation of $150,000 for the Tariff Commission is 
recommended to enable that body to perform the duties placed 
upon it by the tariff act of September 22, 1922. 

The item of $75,000 for the regulation of the entry into the 
United States of the pink bollworm of cotton is oecasioned by 
the destruction by fire of the fumigating house, equipment, and 
supplies at Laredo, Tex. The amount recommended js for the 
replacement of these facilities in order that the work may not 
be unduly ham 

The appropriation of $81,000 for salaries of judges is com- 
posed of $6,000 for an additional circuit judge for the Territory 
of Hawaii, as authorized by law, and of $75,000 for the com- 
pensation during the remainder of this fiseal year of such of 
the additional distriet judges authorized by the act of Septem- 
ber 14, 1922, as may be appointed and qualified prior to July 
1, 1923. - 

The appropriation of $769,000. for sites for military purposes 
is carried pursuant to law in the same amounts and for the 
same projects as are specifically authorized in the act of Sep- 
tember 22, 1922. 

An appropriation of $5,913.79 is recommended for payment 
to the Chinese Government as an act of grace and without ref- 
erence to the question of the legal liability of the United States 
in satisfaction of claims arising out of the negligent or unlaw- 
ful acts in China of persons connected with the military and 
naval services of the United States. The communication from 
the President transmitting the estimate indicates that the fail- 
ure of the United States to pay these amounts is embarrassing 
the Department of State in its endeavors to press for settle- 
ment the claims of American creditors against the Chinese 
Government. 

In connection with the item fer the refund of illegally col- 
lected taxes, I may say that I think it is a remarkable show- 
ing that as the result of the audit so far made we have collected 
$1,320,000,000 on underpaid schedules, while the Government 
has only paid out $102,000,000 as the result of overpaid sched- 
ules. 

The question has been asked frequently in the House whether 
there is any chance for coliusion between people who are filing 
claims and pressing them and these in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. The committee applied itself to that question as fully 
as it could. We went carefully into the question of how these 
claims are audited, how they are adjudicated, the persons to 
whom they must go before final settlement, and we find that 
when a schedule is filed for overpayment the claim comes 
through the collector of the district in which the taxpayer lives. 
Then it comes to the Treasury Department and goes into the 
Bureau of Accounts. There it is given a number and then sent 
to the auditing section, where there are a great many auditors, 
in groups of 15 auditors each. 

The schedules are sent to one auditor in a group without 
anybody knowing what schedule he will get. He never knows 
what sehedule is coming to him. When he gets through the 
audit, makes up the balance of the amount to be paid, the 
schedule is sent back to the supervisory officer of the section in 
which this group of 15 auditers work. The supervising officer 
then reads the evidence, reads the conclusions, reads the de- 
termination, reads the law, reads the facts, and he may revise 
or he may reject or he may approve. When he gets through, 
that schedule is sent back to the accounting section, and from 
there it is sent to a board of review whieh consists of 15 men, 
10 sitting on one board and 5 on another. 

This board of review hears all the evidence in the case on 
which the audit was made and conclusion reached, and after 
they get through reading and looking up the law, examining all 
the facts, reviewing the conclusions reached by the anditing and 
supervising officers of the auditing section, they may send the 
whole thing back or they may approve. On all items for re- 
fund in excess of $50,000 they have the final right to adjudicate. 
If the amount involved is in excess of $50,000, it goes to the 
solicitor of the department, and there the solicitor with his 
corps of lawyers and assistants review everything that has been 
one by the board below, including the facts and the law, and 
decide the question finally. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. lu your investigations did you find out 
whether or not former employees of this department of the 
Government who had resigned and accepted positions with out- 
side firms had been active and at least very influential in get- 
tine certain claims expedited for the refund of taxes? 

Mr. MADDEN. No: we did not do that, but we did do this: 
We did find that while any person might be able to expedite 
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a claim—that is, get it considered more promptly—nobody. was 
able to influence the conelusion reached, not. even the man 
who made the first audit, for he did not know when he was 
auditing one claim what claim would come next. He never 
knew what claim would come to his desk. When it went to 
somebody else, they did not know where the claim was going. 
The man above did not know what was coming to him. It had 
to go through five separate hands, each one of whom could 
approve, disapprove, send back, or revise. I do not believe 
there is any chance of coliusion anywhere. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I am not raising the question as to the 
validity and justice of these claims. The point I am raising 
is it has been charged that men in this department, regardless 
of politieal affiliations, owing to the advantageous position 
which they held, acquired information that was very valuable 
in connection with these matters and are in a position to pass 
that information on to some one on the outside who can get him- 
self in touch so that he ean have his claim expedited, and that 
citizens who have been held up for months and perhaps two or 
three years, kept ont of their money, could not get relief. 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not go inte that, I do not think we 
could have gone into that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have been much interested in the state- 
ment on page 4 of the report of the committee which says: 

On December 1. 1922, the unexpended cash balance in the Treasury 
was $139,000,000. The cash balance on hand plus the appropriations 
carried in the pending Agricultural appropriation bill and in this bill 
will be more than sufficient to pay ali maturing obligations contracted 
prior to December 31, 1923. and are reasonably certain to pay for all 
necessities up to June 30, 1924. 

That is a very gratifying statement if the chairman is posi- 
tive that the assurance is given, and I would like in view of the 
recent statement made by the President of the United States 
that it was likely we would have a deficit in the next fiscal 
year of at least $650,000,000 to have him give us a little further 
assurance, 

Mr. MADDEN. I wish to say in answer to the gentleman that 
the committee went very carefully into the read question. We 
originated a plan to see if we could not obviate the possibility 
of trouble between the States and the Agricultural Department 
in the matter of getting money for the roads. The gentleman 
will recollect that in the past allotments were made out of ap- 
propriations for each of the States under the law. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I fear the gentleman misapprehends my 
inquiry. I do not ask with reference to the road question. The 
gentleman's statement as I gather it from the report is that the 
balance, representing the whole Treasury—that there will be no 
deficit in the year 1924. A short time ago the President said 
that there would be a deficit of at least $650,000,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. ‘This bill does not deal with that. The bal- 
ance the gentleman has referred to deals with roads entirely. 
But let me answer the question the gentleman does ask as far 
as I am able to do it, The indicated deficit for the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1923 was $674,000,000. The evidence we have 
before us now shows that that deficit has been worked down 
definitely to $272,000,000. It is clear and almost definitely cer- 
tain that by the end of the fiscal year we will work it all out 
so that there will be no deficit at the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And that is an actual working out and 
not a bookkeeping statement? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is an actual working out. 


At the begin- 


ning of the fiscal year 1922 the indicated deficit was $759,000,000. 


At the clase of the fiscal year 1922 we showed an actual surplus 
of $313,000,000, and all the evidence points to the fact that for 
1924 we will have a clear surplus of $181.000.000 at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. But assuming that the $272,000,000 
should not be worked ont, the surplus for 1923 and the surplus 
for 1924—$313,000,000 and $181,000,000, making an aggregate of 
$500,000,000, from which should be deducted the $272,000,000— 
would leave $220,000,000 surplus for the three-year period. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman will permit, of course the 
surplus he speaks of is a mere bookkeeping balance necessary to 
be kept in the Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. The $313,000,000 I refer to was used to take 
up obligations against the Government. 

Mr. GARNER, I understand that, but yeu have to keep a 
certain amount, say, two or three hundred million dollars, as a 
working balance in the Treasury. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And you can call that a surplus or whatever 
you 8 but how is the gentleman going to work out this 

9 


Mr. MADDEN. By the introduction of economies in the ad- 
ministration of the departments of the Government. 
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Mr. GARNER. Would the gentleman mind enumerating? 

Mr. MADDEN. I could not go into the details. 

Mr. GARNER. The details would be very interesting. The 
gentleman is one of the men who prepared and helped to pass 
through this House what is known as the Budget law. He will 
recall the arguments made before the committee with reference 
to the responsibility to be placed upon the Executive in re- 
spect to his duty to report to Congress deficits and to suggest 
to Congress methods by which those deficits might be met. The 
President comes to Congress with his first Budget message, as I 
recall it, under the law—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And he tells the Congress there is $273,- 
000,000 of deficit, but he does not recommend one single method 
by which you shall meet it; but, like the gentleman from IIIi- 
nois, he says, “ We expect to work it out.” 

Mr. MADDEN. They did work it out. 

Mr, GARNER. By economies, they say; but they do not go 
into detail. 

Mr. MADDEN. They did work it out. I now yield to the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE], who has been wanting me 
to yield for some time. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Chairman, I desire to recur to 
the question of the refunding of taxes. The gentleman has told 
of the process of these returns through the department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Specifically what I want to know is 
this: Why is it, after this process has all been gone through, 
after claims have been audited and passed and settlements 
made, that the claims are then sent into the field again for 
further audit? 

Mr. MADDEN. Iwill tell the gentleman. In the first place, as 
soon as a settlement is made, the very first thing done is to send 
the schedule with the settlement to the collector of the district 
in which the taxpayer lives for the purpose of permitting the 
collector to ascertain whether the taxpayer owes the Govern- 
ment any money. If he owes the Government, the amount of 
the settlement is applied to the payment of what he owes in- 
stead of being paid him in cash. If the research made by the 
collector of the district shows that he does not owe any money, 
that schedule is sent back to the bookkeeping and warrants and 
accounts bureau of the Treasury, and a voucher is made, upon 
which payment follows. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. As a matter of fact they pay to the 
taxpayer here, refund to him, and the taxpayer assumes that 
the matter is closed, and then the return is sent into the field. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Absolutely; I can say that from per- 
sonal experience. I can testify that that is true. - 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman knows the facts better 
than we do who have investigated them, well and good, but I 
am telling the gentleman the process through which the matter 
goes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. And I am telling the gentleman 
what has happened in specific cases. 

Mr. MADDEN. We ean not control that. I simply want to 
say, in connection with this refund of taxes, that this $42,000,- 
000 which we propose now is to pay the $17,000,000 on which 
claims have already been audited and allowed and to pay any 
claims between now and the ist of July that may be audited 
and allowed for the fiscal year 1920 and prior years. For 1921 
there is a balance of $8,900,000 out of which payment can be 
made on schedules audited for 1921. For 1922 they have a 
balance of $1,300,000 which can be used to pay on schedules 
audited for 1922, and they have a balance of about $3,350,000 
for 1923 from which payments can be made. Most of the 
schedules that are being audited to-day are for the fiscal years 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1920, and particularly for 1917, and the reason 
why they are making a drive on 1917 is that the statute of limi- 
tations runs out on the Ist of March and they want to get all of 
these claims audited before that time, and after that they will 
have established beyond any question the policy under which 
audits and allowances will follow. The great problem the de- 
partment has had to deal with is, first, to establish a founda- 
tion, a policy, for example, as to what may be allowed in 
depreciation of inventories, what would be allowed in the 
matter of expenses, what would be allowed in the mat- 
ter of depreciation in property in case of coal mines and 
oil wells, and all that sort of thing; and when they get 
through with this and wish an audit on these great funda- 
mental questions there will not be much money involved in the 
return on overpaid schedules, because the policy will have been 
definitely and decisively established. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one-half 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to extend my remarks in the Record by including therein 
an article by Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, on 
tax-exempt securities. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include therein 
an article by Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, on 
tax-exempt securities. 

The article is as follows: 


{From the New York Times, December 31, 1922.] 


MENACING FLOOD or Tax-Frex BONDS—TOTALS 830,000,000, 0 — Es- 
CAPE OF THE WEALTHY From Just INCOME PAYMENTS—MANY GROSS 
INEQUALITIES—COLUMBIA ECONOMIST PRESENTS FACTS IN FAVOR OF 
HARDING’S PROPOSED AMENDMENT, 


(By Edwin R. A. Seligman, Ph. D., LL. D., Mevickar professor of 
political economy, Columbia University.) 


The recommendation of the President in his message to Congress, also 
found in the repost of the — of the Treasury, that we should 
end the further issue of tax-exempt bonds by an amendment to the Con- 
stitution brings the matter to the forefront of public discussion. As 
there seems to be much misunderstanding of the topic, it may be wise 
to discuss it under five separate heads: 

- What is the reason for tax exemption? 

. What are the facts? 

What are the objections to tax exemptions? 
What are the alleged advantages? 

What is the solution of the problem? 


I. 
* WHY DO WE HAVE TAX EXEMPTIONS? 


Exemptions from taxation are as old as taxation itself. In their 
origin they undoubtedly played a useful rôle. Thus, in medieval times, 
a man was subject to a scutage, or “shield money”; but if he went to 
war and provided his own horse and armor in the feudal array he 
was exempt from the tax. Exemptions were accorded for public rather 
than private reasons. Even t y—not to speak of wing crops 
and workingmen's tools—ministers’ houses, cemeteries, educational and 
religious institutions are exempt from taxation. The publie at large 
is willing to bear the higher rate of taxation because the exempted 
classes or institutions are realy performing a function which the Gov- 
ernment would otherwise be called upon to assume. 


EXEMPTION DEGENERATED. 


The original system of class exemption, however, soon degenerated. 
In some cases exemption was acquired by classes which enjoyed polit- 
ical power without assuming political responsibility, as notabiy in 
France under the ancient régime. In other cases the exemption became 
individual in character, finally culminating in a system whereby any- 
one could buy himself free of taxation. 

As a result of the French Reyolution and modern democracy, indi- 
vidual exemptions have almost everywhere been abolished and the class 
exemptions have been reduced to the narrowest limits. One of these 
class exemptions which still persists is that with which we haye to deal 
at present, namely, the exemption of Government bonds. 


WAR AS AN EXCUSE. 


The first obvious reason which led to the exemption of Government 
bonds from taxation was war, At the outbreak of war Government 
credit is apt to weaken, and yet it is precisely at this moment that 
the need for revenues is greatest. What is more natural, then, than 
that the Government should seek to strengthen its credit—that is, to 
sell its bonds at a higher price or at a lower interest rate, by granting 
to the holders an exemption from taxation? 

The argument originally applied in times of war was soon extended 
to times of peace. If exemption of Government bonds in war means 
a strengthening of public credit and an increased facility for the 
marketing of a loan, there seemed to be no reason why governments 
should not avail themselves of the same advantage in normal times, 
This was especially true of the State and local governments in the 
United States, with their desire to borrow money for productive ex- 

nditures for roads and more schools, instead of the unprodue- 
ive expenditures of war, The advocates of tax exemption found a 
ready defense in the argument that the lower rate of interest would 
mean a reduced cost of the enterprise and a consequent diminution of 
the burden on the taxpayers, who would ultimately have to meet the 


loan. 
COURT DECISION. 


As the result of a long and interesting 33 in the judicial 
construction of the Constitution, it has been decided that the bonds of 
the National Government are not subject to tax by the States, and 
that the bonds of the State and local governments are not subject to 
tax by the Federal Government. Here, therefore, we have a remark- 
able situation. The Federal Government surely has recelved no bene- 
fits from the issue of State and local securities; nor have the State 
and local governments derived any peculiar benefits from the issue of 
the national securities. Yet both kinds of government are inhibited 
by constitutional 3 from Negi 4 their own citizens who 
happen to possess securities issued by the other class of government. 


HANDS OF STATES NOW TIED, 


Whatever the Federal Government might decide to do about its own 
bonds—and it is quite conceivable that for reasons of weight, as we 
shall see, the Federal Government might like to tax its own bonds— 
it is prevented from applying the same method to the State and local 
bonds; vice versa, the State and local governments which might decide 
to tax their own securities would be prevented from taxing the bonds 
of the Federal Government in the possession of their own citizen 
The fact that the hands of each class of government are tied in deal- 
ing with the securities of the other class of government would thus 
prevent them from attempting a reform—if a reform seemed desirable— 
with their own securities. 


Ole oo bo 


1923. 


II. 
WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 

Bearing in mind, then, the peculiar character of our American prob- 
lem, let us consider the facts, 

When we entered the war the Government was much disturbed at the 
outlook. Although the credit was good, the ASR of marketing such 
an unheard-of quantity of bonds created a delicate situation, Secretary 
McAdoo was exceedingly anxious to Issue the first Liberty loan at as 
low an Interest rate as possible, and yet he was confronted by a market 
in which there were outstanding large quantities of State and local 
tax-exempt securities. Moreover, he was obsessed by the idea that 
Wall Street should not derive any special advantage from the emission, 
and he believed that a high interest rate would not only accomplish 
this result but would saddle an undue annual burden upon the country. 
He therefore decided, contrary to the advice of many economists and 
some of the leading financiers, to accord a complete tax exemption to 
the entire issue, / 

LIBERTY BONDS SUBJECT TO SURTAX. 

The result of this maneuver was, however, not entirely satisfactory. 
When the succeeding issues of Liberty and Victory bonds were made 
the tax exemption was accordingly restricted, both in amount and in 
duration. In some cases a distinction was made between the normal 
tax and the surtax ; in others the maximum amount of the exempt prin- 
cipal was fixed at $20,000, $30,000, or $45,000, and the time limit on 
the exemption was made from two to five years after the presidential 
proclamation of peace, 

EXTENT OF EXEMPTIONS, 

The net result was that of the total new debt of some $22,000,000,000 
there was exempt from taxation in the hands of any individual not 
only the 34 per cent bonds and the 31 per cent notes, but also on all 
the issues together a maximum of $160,000 if be had properly dis- 
tributed his purchases among the various classes of obligations. Inas- 
much as the richer investors had at their disposal not only this 
$160,000 but the entire amount of the 34 per cent bonds and the 32 
per cent notes, and in view of the fact that a not inconsiderable num- 
ber of smaller investors were in the $160,000 class, it may be asserted 
with confidence that from the time of issue up to the present virtually 
the entire issue of Government war loans of about twenty-two and a 
half billions has been exempt from taxation, To this should be added 
almost a billion of pre-war bouds and some half billion of Government 
farm-loan bonds. 

It must be remembered, bowever, that inasmuch as the presidential 
proclamation of peace did not come until June, 1921, the privilege of 
tax exemption on all the Government war loans, except the first, will 
utoa Brany cease between 1923 and 1926. The tax exemption ‘of 
Federal bonds must therefore be pronounced in large part an exemption 
of limited range, designed primarily for war purposes, 

On the other hand, the exemption of the entire $23,000,000,000 from 
State and local taxation will continue, irrespective of the provisions 
of the Federal law. 

STATE BONDS FREE OF SURTAX. 

In the ease of the State and local issues, however, the exemption 
is perpetual for all forms of tax, not alone for State and local but also 
for Federal taxes. The problem of State and local exemption, there- 
fore, iš really the more important one. This is all the more true 
becnuse of the steady increase in the issue of such securities. Until 
the results of the new Federal ceusus of wealth, debt, and taxation to 
be taken in 1923 become available we shall have no exact facts at our 
disposal. The last statistics are those of the census of 1913, and even 
these are not complete. We know how many bonds were outstanding 
at that time in States and counties and in incorporated places of over 


80,000 and in civil divisions of less than 30,000, inclu ing, drainage 
and irrigation districts, school districts, and the like. he exact 
figures are as follows: 
Sate — wee a $364, 836, 427 
(COCO Se SS .. :...... 333, 236, 161 
Local: 

Oyok- JOVO ee 2, 489, 665, 185 


8.000 to 30,000 


Under 2,50 111, 516, 694 

Other specified 103, 068, 188 
POT eo nese . 3. 834, 807, 291 
INCREASE IN STATE BONDS. 

The latest official figures are those for 1919. 


816, 695, 185 
232. 023, 319 


For that year we 
have two census reports, one lon Staus and the other affecting 
incorporated places of over 30,000. e find that in 1919 the bonds 
or funded debt of the States had risen from $364,000,000 in 1913 to 
*$625,000,444, or almost double. We find that in the cities of 30,000 or 
over the outstanding bonds had risen from $2,489,000,000 to $3,904,- 
000,000. Applying the same paren aes of growth fo the counties 
and civil divisions under 80,000, for which we have no figures, it 
would yd the tax-exempt securities outstanding in 1919 to a little 
under $6,000,000,000. 

With reference to the bonds issued by the States and municipali- 
ties alone we are in a little better position owing to the records kept 
in Wall Street. The following table, taken from the Bondbuyer, 4 


closes the amounts of bonds issued by the States and localities during 
the last 10 years: 


Total. 

$399, 046,000 | $192, 450,000 | $591, 496, 000 
225 78,000 | 483,218,000 | 891, 696, 000 

906,000 | 286, 055, 000 731, 961,000 
492, 590, 000 154, 278, 000 ” 318, 000 
497, 404,000 | 292,407,000 | 789,811, 000 
444, 983,000 | 392,444,000 | 837. 377. 000 
262, 819,000 | 473, 135,000 | 735,954" 000 
770, 195,000 | 450, 094, 000 | 1, 220, 289, 009 
773, 664,000 | 664, 087, 000 | 1, 437, 751, 009 
, 304, 289,000 | 716, 104, 000 | 2, 020; 393. 000 
039, 939,000 | 210,605,000 | 1; 250; 544” 009 


Nine months. 
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From these tables two conclusions are apparent. The first is that 
since the adoption of the Federal war income taxes the issue of State 
and local securities has enormously Increased, and that the rate of in- 
crease itself is wing from year to year, ‘The second is that in addi- 
tion to the $6, 000,000 outstanding in 1919 we have had another 
$3,500,000,000 up to the end of this year. We can therefore confi- 
dently assert that there are now outstanding some $10,000,000,000 of 
State and local bonds, with an annual increase of from one to one and 
a half billions, 

If this rate of Increase is maintained, as seems likely, there will be 
outstanding by the end of 1926, when most of the Federal securities 
will lose their exemptions, from $14,000,000,000 to $17,000,000,000 of 
State and local securities, in addition to the several billions of Federal 
bonds and farm-loan bonds. 

In other words, from 1919 to 1926 there will have been outstanding 
of tax-exempt bonds an amount ranging from $25.000,000,000 to 
$35,000,000,000, to be reduced in 1926, unless the Federal Government 
issues more tax-exempt bonds, to between $18,000,000,000 and 

21,000,000,000, These are the outstanding facts of the situation. 
n other words, the average of tax-exempt bonds from the end of the 
war to 1926 is about $30,000.000,000, and the arene for the period 
of the few years after 1926 will be about $20,000,000,000, 

Making a liberal allowance for the bonds held by banks and cor- 
8 we may safely assume that one-half of the entire issue is 

eld by individuals with an income over $2,000. The National Bureau 
of Economic Research has confronted the proportion as over 57 Re 
cent. What we have to deal with practically is therefore a 
exemption in the hands of individuals ranging between $15,000,000,000 
up to 1926 and $10,000,000,000 after 1926, increasing thereafter by 
from one and a half to two billions, 

Ill, 

WHAT ARE THE DISADVANTAGES OF TAX EXEMPTION? 


First and foremost, it is obyious that if outstanding bonds; Federal, 
State, and local, bear an interest rate of about 44 per cent, it would 
mean that the Income on an average of $15,000,000,000 would be about 
$675,000,000, The Federal Government alone will have lost up to 1926 
not only the § per cent normal tax but also the surtax in so far as 
these securities are held by the richer individuals. If we assume that 
these bonds are so held that ther are subject to an average tax of 40 
per cent, we have a loss to the Federal Government of $270,000,000 a 
years or 40 par cent of $675,000,000, which is the interest on $15,000,- 

00,000. This makes no allowance for the 121 per cent tax on the 
2800.009600 corporations, which will bring the figure to at least 


M'ADOO MADE MISTAKE, 

This loss of revenue far transcends auy possible gain that might 
accrue to the Federal Government from the lower rate of interest on 
the tax-exempt bonds. From the point of view of revenue the issue of 
tax-exempt bonds has been a losing investment. Instead of being grate- 
ful to Secretary McAdoo for the alleged pacha pan which he secured for 
the Government, we should censure him severely for the increased bur- 
den that he has imposed on the community as & whole, 

MPAVY ANNUAL Loss. 


If we add to these figures for the Federal Government the sums lost 
by the separate States through inability to subject these securities to 
the te property or income taxes the loss of annual revenue becomes 
appalling. 

5 ore important, however, than the fiscal side of the problem is the 
economic and social side. 

The second objection to tax bean dpe is that it creates a gross in- 
equality of burden, To the extent that these bonds form an increased 
share of the realized property of the Nation, tax exemption means the 
liberation of unearned incomes at the expense of earned incomes. We 
may not be ready in this country for the principle which has been 
adopted almost everywhere else, namely, the principle of differentia- 
tion of taxation, whereby lower rates are granted to lahor or earned 
incomes than to property or unearned incomes. 


WE STAND ALONE. 


But it is certainly true that no country has yet seen fit to tax prop- ~ 
erty or unearned incomes at an actually lower rate than earn in- 
comes. Yet that is what we are virtually doing, 

In addition to this glarin e we have a still worse situa- 
tion, namely, the escape of the rich man from the burden, which must 
accordingly be borne by the poor man and by the recipients of moderate 
incomes. The President has made us familiar with the facts of the 
situation, With the exceedingly high surtaxes in our present income 
tax, making the entire tax rise until recently to TT per cent, and now 
to 58 per cent, the temptation on the pert of the wealthy to invest in 
the tax-exempt bonds becomes irresistible. The result is a progressive 


falling off in the numbers and amounts of taxable incomes in thë higher 
income scales. The following table from the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, made public a few days ago, clearly shows the tendency : 


During the same period.“ says the Treasury report, “the investment 
income of all classes increased, while in incomes over $800,000 invest- 
ment income shrank from $706,945,738 in 1916 to $229,052,039 in 1920, 
This indicates an astounding decline in taxable incomes over $300,000," 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS, 


While it is true, of course, that in a period of business depression 
incomes are apt to decrease, it is beyond peradventure of doubt that 
the prodigious falling off implies an immense investment in the tax- 
exempt securities. À 

Consider for à moment what this means. The development of mod- 
ern democracy has brought about a demand for the wiping out of the 
old abuses of taxation, whereby the wealthy rolled the burden off on 


our entire 
taxation w. 
it ite its opposite, a 
upside-down pro ve 
m of the dala A 
ible, “ the strong bearing 
en ractice was turned into the 
site principle, of the weak bearing the burdens of the strong, 
on justice! What an absurdity for a country like 
the United States! How can we expect social peace and class content- 
ment with such a glaring inequality of taxation? What wonder that 
we should have a radical “ bloc”! 
FAVORS CERTAIN INVESTMENTS. 
Tax exemption, in the third place, gives an unfair advantage to cer- 
tain forms of investment, and for that reason disturbs and even im- 
Is general industry. Tax exemption puts Government bonds into 
a preferred condition and artificially restricts the market for other 
bonds. Thus large lenders of mortgage bonds tell us that since these 
large issues of State and local tax-exempt bonds the market for farm 
mortgages has become less attractive, th the result that the farmer 
has to pay a higher interest rate, 
ENCOURAGING EXTRAVAGANCE. 


ant expenditure. 

tax tion is that it prevents 
Indeed, suffered to the ex- 
It has been claimed 


with us 
et, with 
our present tax 3 that prospect must be deferred to the 
Kalends. Nothing wo 
than to put an end to these tax 


ENDANGERS PUBLIC REVENUE. 
The sixth objection to the syst of 
and local tax exemptions, is that it is mere Mane, th 
Federal revenues, We all remember 
our Government before the ado 


the Federal Government had to depend entirely on largesses, called 
requisitions, from the rate States. As the outstanding and 2 8 
wealth comes more and more to consist of securities issued by State 
and local governments the basis of the Federal income tax—our chief 
source of reliance, present and ere continually contract. 
More and more we shall be compelled 


IV. 
WHAT ARE THE ALLEGED ADVANTAGES OF TAX EXEMPTION? 


Tt is sometimes u that the objections alluded to in the foregoin; 
section are e erated, and that the 5 of the system 
exemptions are by no means so glariug as depicted. One of the criti- 


cisms sometimes advanced is that the inequality of taxation is more 

ciful than real, for the reason that the purchaser of the tax-exempt 
bonds has to pay so much more for the bond. He lo it is or to 
in the premium which he has to pay for the bond, and this loss offsets 
any advantage supposed to accrue to him from tax exemption. 

bo a certain extent there is some truth in this, but only te a limited 
extent. There is undoubtedly what is known as the lization or 
amortization of taxation, If a cular d or 


A SCARCITY PRIVILEGR, 


The fallacy of this argument is due to the fact that it neglects a 
consideration of the market conditions. It is true that if one bond 
now exempt from tax, its market value will rise by the full capitali- 
zation of the tax. But in proportion as the privilege of tax exemp- 
tion is accorded to another bond, then to another, and to an 
entire class, the advantage of the privilege tends to diminish. 

In other words, as the market tends to broaden, the conditions will 
change. Tax exemption through capitalization is a scarcity privilege. 
If all securities were exempt the privilege wouid disa r and there 
would be no difference in price, ith every billion of dollars added 
to the amount of tax-exempt securities the advantage becomes smaller., 
But in 8 as the advantage of exemption 8 the pre- 
mium on e tax-exempt bands will fall. et the advantage of re- 
mission from taxation remains unimpaired. 

ACCRUING BENEFITS TO WEALTHY. 


In other words, where the amount ef tax-exempt securities is ex- 
panded by billions, as in this country at present, the benefits of tax 
exemption accruing to the wealthy increase. They will have to pay in 
the pe of prem: Ra i ch ene y —— — and ict poe eg 

the same rem mat fener Thoin ws n mar 
ren tax-exempt bonds and the taxables tends to efface itself; the 
disparity in the tax tends to remain the same. 
PROGRESSIVE TAX DEFEATED. 

Another and still more important consideration is neglected by those 
who claim that our criticism is unfounded. This is due to our građu- 
ated or progressive income tax. The reason why there is such a phe- 
nomenon as the capitalization of taxes, the reason why we have a 
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premiun on the market value of tax-exempt bonds, is that the market 
scounts the tax that has to be paid in future. Where we bave a 
stable income vied at a normal rate, as our present 8 per cent 
normal tax, ft may be argued that the future purchaser, with his opon 
open, will make allowance for this 8 per cent. But how about the h gn 
pe ll Can — . — wet pate 17 2 = 7 — — 8 zà : e 

surtax; may also nto the hands of the small in- 
vestor sabject only to the 8 per cent normal tax. 

RICH AVOID SURTAX. 


Would it be reasonable to say the he capi- 
tallzation ot 188 8 y the premium will rer rata to the capi 
w 


as 80 little of the surtax is capitalized, the wealthy investor will pay a 
slight premium, t will enjoy remission of Gaxniion on the total 50 
per cent of income. 

COMBINE TWO ARGUMENTS, 


If we combine these two ents—0 
value argument, and on the other 
argument—it will be seen th: 
securities pays 


Th 

cial, because me ant is passed 8 Fevers creditor to the 
n other we s claim at the taxpayers 
in State and local governments benefit because the State and local gov- 
van is seemingly derived i th ithe 1 7 ao sts 

S g leriv e wea ny: r rea 80 
alleged accrues to the ordinary taxpayer. z x 
A FALLACIOUS ARGUMENT. 

This widespread argument is fallacious for the same reason as that 
just . aboye. While the State and local governments were able 
at one time to sell their bonds at a higher price because of exemption 
from State and local taxes, that advantage was gradually dissipated 


‘as the other State and local governments did the same. Every bond 
broker will tell us that this ial advantage to the State and local 
bonds gradually disappeared. he same is true at t. The State 


and local issues always enjoy certain advantages due to the security 
of the principal and to other reasons. advantage, measured in 
terms of interest rates, has ranged In the- past from one-half per cent 


to 1 per cent. 

The situation is just about the same to-day. Barring the spurt in 
1919, when the States and locais first ed the exemption from 
suddenly increased surtaxes of the Federal Government, the situation 
has gradually returned to normal. 8 

CANADA TAXES FONDS. 

To-day, fn fact, if we compare the premiums on the State and local 
bonds in the United States with premiums on the similar classes of 
bonds in Canada we find the range about the same, despite the fact 
that the Canadian bonds enjoy no similar privilege of tax exemption. 
It is clear, therefore, that is a fallacy of the current contention 
that tex exemption affords a great advantage to the public. The ad- 
vantages are exaggerated; the objections can not be exaggerated. 

1 2 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 


We ask, in conclusion, why should the present system be perpetu- 
ated? Some of our States and cities 1 cling to the fallacious 
opinions set forth above. But even if the conten s were true 


— would be indefensible in principle. If the State and local 


ing Federal bon 
ind 


ege. in theory, at least, affords them a special privi- 
lege. As a matter of fact, as we have seen, the advantage is much 
slighter than k. 


STATES WOULD GAIN. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that with the change now taking 
place in the State and local fiscal systems eyen this sligbt advantage 
will be far more than outweighed. Twelve States now have an income 
tax, and many others are discussing it. Where the State income 
taxes are unable to reach the holders of Federal and other State bonds 
the States will stand to lose far more in the deficit of revenue than 
the little they in by partial capitalization of the tax and by the 
slightly increased price at which they are able to market the securities, 

STATES ARE LOSERS. 


With every year the situation In the States will become more 
more anale to the situation in the Federal Government. Not 
3 


and 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMEXDMENT NEEDED, 


What we need is u constitutional amendment providing reciprocity ag 
between States and Nation. The Nation should have the right to sub- 
State and local bonds to the same tax as it assesses on its own 
mds; the State and local governments should have the right to 
subject Federal bonds to the same burdens as they impose on their 
own bonds. This ts no attack on the sovereignty of the States. It 
simply removes And 
when the people of the States come to understand the pro they 
will learn that the privilege really amounts to very little, and that is 
moreover, purchased at the cost of a grievous inequality among social 
classes. In the long run their se fishness will not avail them; they 
will lose, rather than gain, by the continued tax exemption, 


an unjust and originally unintendod 3 
b 7 
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FISCAL EQUALITY 1 = 3 1 4 

Nation; ali ween local an 

ee ee 53 equality between 
earned and unearned income 5 3 be 
he gars my Beng of fiscal 5 it is the problem of social justice. 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing 
in this bill of a controversial nature and I therefore see no 
necessity for indulging in any argument concerning it, espe- 
cially in general debate. If occasion should arise I may have 
something to say with reference to some of its provisions when 
it is read for amendment, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes, 

Mr, WINGO. I was detained in a committee meeting and 
did not hear the general debate so far. Do I understand that 
this bill carries ample funds to enable the Treasury to pay to 
citizens of the country who have been overtaxed, refunds due for 
many months, which the Treasury has been telling them they 
can not pay because Congress fails to provide funds with which 
to pay? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
tion about that. 

Mr. WINGO. I have several constituents who have been put 
off, in one instance for seyeral months, blaming Congress, be- 
cause it would not appropriate the money, at the same time 
that the administration was making its plea of economy and 
keeping down expenditures in appropriations. Of course, the 
election is over, and I presume that will be done now. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The bill carries $42,430,000 for 
that purpose, and it is stated that that sum, with what is ap- 
propriated for the next fiscal year in the regular supply bill, 
is amply sufficient to meet the claims that have been adjudi- 
cated and will be adjudicated between now and the end of the 


I do not think there is any ques- 


ear. 

z Mr. WINGO. If the gentleman will permit, the point I want 
to make is this: I want to condemn the practice which was 
indulged in prior to the last campaign of holding down the 
appropriations so as to make a good showing when at the same 
time the Treasury was telling the taxpayer, whose money is 
in the Treasury, that they could not pay them because Con- 
gress had not appropriated the money. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I think the gentleman Is justi- 
fied in that criticism. This bill carries an appropriation of 
$28,253,950.19 by way of deficiency for 1923, and undoubtedly 
succeeding appropriation bills will carry much larger sums, 
and I may say there appears in this hearing a statement from 
one of those who appeared before the committee—— 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. WIN the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. If the gentleman will indulge me 
until I answer this inquiry. 


tice, in explanation of a statement that in another deficiency 
bill, which must be passed later in this session, the sum of 
$250,000 to $350,000 would be required for a particular pur- 
pose, that at the time the former appropriation was asked 


it was stated and agreed to by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that the appropriation which was made would not be 


sufficient for the fiscal year. 
Mr. WINGO. The gentleman speaks of the fiscal year 1923. 


The point I am interested in is in regard to payments made | 


by citizens on taxes erroneously collected from them for past 
years and were found to be due to such citizens in the fiscal 
year that ended last June 30. Will this take care of those? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; that will be taken care of, 
so the representative of the Treasury Department stated; the 
committee did not reduce the estimate submitted in any way. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. According to a press dispatch recently the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Office, Doctor Cumming, 
had made a statement that there was some shortage of 150 
beds in the National Leprosarium at Carrville, La.; in other 
words, 150 lepers can not be accommodated. I would like to 
know if the Committee on Appropriations received such a 


report and if there is any effort being made to take care of all 


the lepers? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That matter was not brought to 
the attention of the committee in the consideration of this 
appropriation bill. There was no estimate submitted. It may 
be brought to the attention of the committee later on when the 
general deficiency bill is taken up; but so far as the committee 
is concerned, as a committee it has no official knowledge of 
the fact stated by the gentleman. I am sure that the entire 
committee has shown from the appropriations heretofore made 


There appears in the hearings a | 
statement from the representative of the Department of Jus- | 


that it has been anxious to appropriate every dollar that is 
necessary in order to take care of the lepers at this lepro- 
sarium, 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman permit me to make a 
statement in his own time? > 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. I feel that the committee appreciates the 
duty and the necessity of taking care of these lepers not only 
because they are afflicted with a terrible disease that pos- 
sibly might be cured if they are taken care of in time but on 
account of the public, who may contract the disease from them 
if they are permitted to go at large and are not taken care 
of in some institution. I hope when this matter is brought 
to the attention of the committee they will consider it and 
make the necessary appropriations to take care of them all the 
time in the future. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Speaking for myself, personally, 
I will say to the gentleman, I am heartily in favor of adequate 
appropriations for that purpose, and I feel sure that when 
the matter is brought to the attention of the committee in the 
way of a request for an appropriation, if one be necessary, that 
the committee will give it favorable consideration. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Some years ago these re- 
funds for excess payment of taxes were made out of per- 
manent indefinite appropriations. Under that condition the 
department seldom had occasion to say to a taxpayer that 
he must wait until Congress made an appropriation to make 
the repayment. About five or six years ago the present method 
Was introduced of making annual appropriations to pay these 
refunds. From year to year and from time to time we have 
this statement from the department—that no funds are avail- 
able for the payment of the amount allowed. In addition to 
that error or that objectionable feature, has occurred this 
fact. Under this plan duplicate payments have been made in 
large amounts—— 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Under which plan? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Under the plan now in force. 
Men have received warrants in payment of funds that they 
had -already been given allowances in their subsequent pay- 
ments and returned the warrants to the department, saying 
that they were not entitled to double payment. On one day 
over $100,000 of such duplicate warrants were on the desks 
in the Treasury Department, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I do not see how that 
could happen under this method to any greater extent than 
under the old method. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. There was a method by which 
it happened. Now right there, that happened through the 
inefficiency and negligence of the very men who are operating 
the scheme now. 

A large number of these law clerks and a large number 
of the boards to which reference was made a few minutes 
| ago secured their appointments to those positions from men 
who are now on the outside and practicing before the depart- 
ment and prosecuting these claims for refunds. In the course 
| of the debate I shall be very much gratified if the gentleman 
or someone else on his behalf or on behalf of the committee 
will bring out an explanation to show how we are to correct 
these mistakes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the statement made by 
the gentleman is the very best argument in favor of the present 
| plan of procedure, : z 
Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Then the gentleman is in 
| favor of a plan that will compel the department to say to the 
| taxpayer that Congress is in fault in his failure to get the 
money back for the excess payment of taxes? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no; not at all, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Exactly so. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am in favor of Congress keep- 
ing its hand on all appropriations. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Oh, it had its hand on them 
| before, and no duplicate payments amounting to any such sum 
| as $100,000 in one bunch ever appeared. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am unwilling to see the Goy- 
ernment return to the old system under which there was left at 
| the disposal of the executive departments immense sums of 
money to be expended without the opportunity on the part of 
Congress to know just how much was being expended and in 
what way. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I know, because reports were 
made, and I have signed them again and again. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman knows that in the 
matter of permanent indefinite appropriations, which have 
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amounted to many hundreds of millions of dollars, there is no 
supervision ever exercised by Congress except the receipt of 
reports that are submitted from time to time by the depart- 
ments. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How do you pay the interest 
on the public debt now? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is a fixed, definite sum. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. And the other was fixed by 
clerks in the department as it would be fixed in court. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; it is fixed, as the gentleman 
says, by some law clerk in the department; and it seems to me 
that Congress, which is the governmental body responsible to 
the people for the appropriations and expenditures, should re- 
tain to itself the right to say what money shall be appropri- 
ated and expended. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. You could not tell any more 
about it under the present plan than under the other plan. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There can not be any such i 
tion made if Congress will make these appropriations 
time to time as they are called for. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Winco] a moment ago stated that there was 
some criticism and that the Treasury Department was telling 
taxpayers who were entitled to refund of taxes that they could 
not be paid promptly because Congress had not made the ap- 
propriation. I submit that the Treasury Department, whenever 
it becomes apparent that money is due, should submit an esti- 
mate so that it can be carried in a deficiency appropriation 
bill, and Congress has never failed to appropriate the money 
when these estimates are made. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Congress meets only at certain 
times in the year, and the taxpayers must wait for their 
money, ? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Congress has been practically in 
session nearly all the year round of late years. The gentleman 
speaks in favor of an indefinite appropriation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am not speaking so much in 
favor of an indefinite appropriation as I am of the evils of the 
present method, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The amount of refunds for the 
past five years are as follows: In 1917 they were $887,000, in 
round numbers; in 1918 they were more than $2,000,000; in 
1919 they were $8,000,000; in 1920 they were more than 
$14,000,000; in 1921 they were more than $28,000,000; and in 
1922 they are more than $48,000,000. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I submit that with respect to the 
immense sums of money necessary to make these refunds, 
passed upon, as the gentleman says, by officials in the Treasury 
Department, involving thousands and thousands of claims, 
Congress ought to have some supervision over the amount of 
money appropriated. Every Member of Congress, I know, is 
anxious to see these refunds promptly made, because when a 
taxpayer makes an overpayment and it is duly and properly 
ascertained he is entitled to a return of his money just as 
quickly as it can be received; but I am not in favor of the old, 
antiquated, unbusinesslike system of placing large and indefi- 
nite appropriations at the disposal of the executive departments 
without any supervision on the part of Congress. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How much supervision is 
there now? At this point T wish to say that the larger amounts 
of refunds in one year as compared with another year will 
grow out of new legislation very largely. Why? Because that 
Jegislation must be construed by the department and by the 
courts, and many times large sums of money will be paid back 
under a departmental construction that will be taken out by a 
decision of the court. Take as an illustration the war revenue 
act of 1898, passed during the war with Spain. About $23,- 
000,000 were paid in as legacy taxes alone. Nearly $20,000,000 
of that was refunded under the decisions of the courts. 

Mr. MADDEN, That is true in this case. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Whenever you have this new 
legislation you have new requirements to meet. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman is entering a new 
field when he speaks of new legislation. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. We had new legislation in 
1921, and we had new legislation in 1913. Thus it comes and 
thus it goes, and whenever Congress passes a new law levying 
taxes in a new form you are bound to have larger refunds 
in customs and internal revenue than you will after the 
department and the courts shall have applied those laws in 
accordance with permanent rules and practice. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, And that is another justification, 
it seems to me, for the present method of making direct appro- 
priations from time to time to cover these refunds, because, I 
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submit to the gentleman, that neither Congress nor the public 
will ever know exactly what is being spent in the way of re- 
funds unless Congress makes direct appropriations. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Congress could have known 
before just as well as now. The point of objection is that this 
method delays; that it multiplies details. This method has 
brought on duplication of over $100,000 in one day, as I have 
cited already. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Of course, Mr, Chairman, it is 
always possible to go to the department or to the reports to 
ascertain what amount has been expended for this purpose or 
any other purpose, but I think it is clear to every Member of 
Congress that as to many details of the Government's money 
transactions, many details as to expenditures made by the Gov- 
ernment, the public is not informed and Congress is not in- 
formed as to the amount of money being paid for any particu- 
lar purpose, and will not be unless specific appropriations are 
made. It is for that reason that I have always consistently 
opposed the old plan of having immense, indefinite. appropria- 
tions for various purposes placed at the disposal of executives 
and their subordinates, rather than making specific appropria- 
tions from year to year. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. FREAR, I am going to ask, in view of the fact that the 
Treasury reports are practically the only records that are con- 
sidered confidential or secret, does not the gentleman believe 
that if these records were made public there would be a better 
administration of the Treasury Department in the Internal 
Revenue Bureau? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is possibly true, although—— 

Mr. FREAR. Would it not avoid some of these questionable 
refunds that have been referred to here to-day? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is possibly trne, but I can 
understand that there might be some objection to making 
public some of the records of the intimate business affairs of 
income-tax payers, in so far as they relate to incomes for the 
various years. 2 

Mr. FREAR. Does not the gentleman believe this is the only 
place where these records are held secret? States to-day are 
making their records public. All the local tax officers have 
public records. Why should the Government hold these records 
secret at the application of corporations that do not care to 
have their own matters disclosed? Is not the public service 
of more importance? 8 

Mr. BRIGGS. Win the gentleman yield? 
foes. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 

exas. 5 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman know whether State in- 
come-tax returns in States like New York and other States 
where they have these returns are public records open to the 
publie generally or not? 

Mr. FREAR. If the gentleman will permit me to answer 
that, I know there is a movement in one State with which I 
am quite familiar where they expect the present legislature 
to make them public records. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman does not know of any State 
which has done so up to this time? 

Mr. FREAR. I have not made any inquiry as to the other 
States. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, when I arose I 
did not expect to consume any time. As stated, this bill car- 
ries more than $74,000,000. Of that amount $28,253,950.19 tis by 
way of deficiency appropriations for the present fiscal year 
1923. If the total authorization for good roads for this year, 
amounting to $50,000,000, had been appropriated, this bill would 
carry $25,000,000 more for the present year; but the committee 
has inserted a provision in this bill, which has my hearty ap- 
proval, making available unexpended sums in the Treasury 
now to the credit of the various States, without in any way 
interfering with or militating against any State in the matter 
of its proper apportionment of road funds, 

This bill also carries $81,000 for the payment of salaries of 
district judges. Six thousand dollars of that amount is for the 
payment of an additional judge appointed in Hawaii and 
$75,000 for the payment of the salaries of the 24 judges who 
were authorized by the act passed September 14, 1922. I have 
a very clear recollection that when that bill was before Con- 
gress those who advocated it insisted upon the importance of 
its immediate passage. I think all the Members of the Con- 
gress were satisfied that additional judges were needed in some 
sections, although there was a sharp controversy as to whether 
or not there was necessity for the full number of 24 finally 
provided in the law. It was then insisted that the dockets of 
the various courts of the country were badly congested. The 
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hearings disclose that at the close of the last fiscal year, on 
June 30, 1922, there were 172,000 cases upon the dockets of the 
courts of the country, as compared with something like 142,000 
one year before and 118,000 the year before that, In other 
words, as was stated, there is an increase, due to the national 
prohibition act and other causes, of something like 20 or 25 
per cent in the litigation in the Federal courts of the country. 
Only three or four judges—possibly four—have been appointed 
under this act, although four or five months have elapsed. I 
simply want to express the hope that the political exigencies 
will permit the President to make these appointments very 
soon, so that these cases may be disposed of and litigants 
secure their rights in the courts, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yleld the remainder of my 
time, 15 minutes, to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
FREAR]. 

Mr. RIAR: Mr. Chairman, a bill introduced by me to-day 
provides for soldiers’ compensation along the lines of the bill 
passed by Congress, but vetoed by the President, last session. 
This bill undertakes to meet the objections raised by the Presi- 
dent and provides a means for financing the measure that 
ouglit to receive the support of every Member who favors a 
compensation bill. It should be pressed for passage early next 
session, 

The only material difference in the bill now offered and that 
vetoed by the President relates to the loaning privilege under 
Title V, which is increased from 50 per cent of the loan basis 
in the old bill to 70 per cent. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
also authorized to call in, pay, and cancel any loan or certificate 
in his discretion. Also, it eliminates the irrigation scheme, 
which was not intended to benefit veterans, who can find over 
a million acres of fertile abandoned farm lands now available. 
A financing provision is also attached that ought to be accept- 
able. 

T will not offer any argument in favor of a compensation bill 
beyond saying that in 1917, for the first time in all history, 
Congress drafted into military service every able-bodied man 
of military age and sent them into camps or abroad in order 
to fight our battles. The great majority of these drafted men 
were submitted to hardships, privations, and often bodily dan- 
ger for a compensation around $30 per month. Those who 
stuyed home as a rule sacrificed little proportionately, and thou- 
sands profited inordinately by the war. 

WHY QUIBBLE AND HAU AND PROTEST? 


Ours; the richest Government and one of the few that im- 
posed the draft, is practically the only government that has 
quibbled, haggled, and protested against giving extra compensa- 
tion to its veterans. Congress has done its full part toward 
extending some small pay, not as compensation but to evidence 
the Nation’s appreciation of sacrifice by the few who went to 
war for the many who stayed. When a soldier's compensa- 
tion bill was in committee last year notice was served on the 
committee in the name of Secretary Mellon and the President 
that the administration did not favor the bill and that any 
measure not accompanied by a financing provision would be 
vetoed. The railway compensation bill, the canceled war con- 
tract bill, all past pension bills, and, in fact, every bill since 
the organization of this Government down to the recent ship 
subsidy bill failed to provide any financing plan so far as I can 
remember; but both House and Senate committees in an effort 
to comply with administration views waived their constitutional 
rights and finally agreed on a tentative financing plan that 
included nominal stamp taxes on stock transfers, a small tax 


on oil, a small tax on undistributed corporation taxes, and other. 


items. Its submission to the Executive brought response by 
letter that the plan was rejected, and a sales tax was the only 
plan that would meet Executive approval. 

Pursuant to its constitutional right and duty, Congress 
passed the soldiers’ compensation bill, according to usual prece- 
„ients, without a definite financing plan other than making it 
a charge on obligations of foreign governments. Acting on his 
constitutional rights, the President vetoed the bill, which lacked 
only four votes in the Senate from becoming law. 

DID LAFAYETTE “ COMMERCIALIZED PATRIOTISM?’ WHO SAYS sor 

Secretary Mellon, while acting Within his rights, has been 
the most effective opponent of any soldiers’ compensation law 
to date. A comparison, however, is interesting. In the north 
front of the Treasury, I understand, is a framed draft for 
$200,000 paid to Lafayette by the Treasurer of the United 
States for services and sacrifices in the War of the Revo- 
lution, Proposed payment of $1 per day to World War vet- 
erans now evokes from influential Wall Street concerns a 
storm against “commercializing patriotism” from concerns 


that during the war capitalized patriotism by commercializing 
war for their own profit. Lafayette’s $200,000 draft from the 
young American Government was a princely gift then, because 
it represented one thousand times- what it does to-day, while 
the reported wealth of the present custodian of the canceled 
draft, Mr. Mellon, reaches over one thousand times Lafayette’s 
bonus. History also records another change in wealth’s stand- 
ards when Bache, the New York broker, asserts his Wall Street 
colleagues now spend 11 months of the year studying how to 
avoid their taxes. Such facts furnish food for thought when 
discussing the merits of the bill, . 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr; FREAR. Not until I finish my statement, and then I 
will be glad to yield, 

Without conceding Congress is required to present any ac- 
companying financing plan, I have endeavored to meet the 
Executive proposal to the extent of presenting a definite, 
logical, and just method of financing the soldiers’ bill. Last 
session, yielding to propaganda, Congress repealed the excess- 
profits tax due to representations that such tax was a hindrance 
to business and that business, big and little, was skirmishing 
along on thin ice. Practically every tax expert not employed 
by business interests to be affected conceded the tax was just 
in principle, although frequently evaded. 

Development of enormous surpluses accumulated throughout 
the past 10 years, since the beginning of the European war, 
have disclosed that a handful in number of great companies 
after paying excess profits and all other taxes, and in many 
cases generous annual cash dividends, also have accumulated 
$2,000,000,000' in excess profits that, due to a teeter-totter 5 
to 4 decision of the Supreme Court, will escape all personal 
taxes and also avoid any excess-profits tax for 1922. A luw 
was passed in 1921 which authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to impose tax penalties of 25 per cent on accumulated 
surpluses, which he was strongly urged to do in correspondence: 
found in the Record of November 28 last. Although surpluses 
disclosed were divided up into stock dividends, reaching in a 


single case as high as 16,000 per cent based on capitalization 


as shown in the Recorp of December 20 last, the penalty clause 
has been practically ignored by the department, while the 
American consumers of oil, for illustration, have contributed 
these profits, due to extortionate prices sought to be justified: 
1 “business needs“ for exploiting foreign countries in certain 
ses. 
WHY NOT MAKE PROFITS PAY THE BONUS? 


The enormous profits with reasonable exemptions, in all fair- 
ness, should be made to contribute liberally to the veterans’ com- 
pensation bill, because the great interests involved which con- 
trol many banks, newspapers, and other propaganda agencies 
were loudest in their insistence on the war and on conscription 
of men to protect the country and incidentally to save their 
own businesses from German indemnities: 

Tt seems just and right that the excess-profits tax law re- 
pealed in 1921 should be reenacted to cover 1921 and ensuing 
years, and that the enormous profits which have been set aside 
as “surplus” should pay some individual tax as would be done 
if distributed in cash dividends. My plan to finance the bill 
seeks to meet that situation. 

For the first time in history a disclosure has occurred of the 
unprecedented profits gathered in by melon-cutting corporations. 
During 1922 I learn the Federal Trade Commission reports 
that 328 corporations have released surpluses by the stock-divi- 
dend plan reaching $2,149,151,425. These profits collected from 
the public were over all payments after running expenses, for 
taxes, and for profits distributed as cash dividends.- They were 
excess profits made by the corporation covering different periods, 
and, according to repeated press reports, were made to avoid 
payment of taxes. I submit they should pay taxes on such 
profits to finance the bonus bill. 

No man can explain these off-year results, due to a single 
issue, for many causes contributed in scrapping the phenomenal 
House Republican majority of 169 in 1920 to a bare majority 
of 16 in 1922; but every man of discernment knows that while 
the soldiers“ bonus bill was opposed by big business in Wall 
Street in 1921, it was popular in Sullivan Street and on the 
Bowery, and, in fact, all over New York State and throughout 
the country. It is also reasonably certain that while great 
business interests, familiarly classed as “ Wall Street,” were a 
unit in securing the repeal of the excess-profits tax in 1921, 
a great majority of the people were opposed to its repeal and 
are in favor of its reenactment into law without delay because 
of unconscionable net profits of many corporations, reaching 
775 per cent in 10 years by one company and others of equal 
amount recently disclosed by the press, 
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A large majority of the House and Senate, as evidenced by 
the vote in each body, rejects the sales tax as a vicious proposi- 
tion that taxes farmers, laborers, and millionaires alike on 
necessities, and it was overwhelmingly defeated in a Republican 
Congress while the soldiers’ bonus bill was as overwhelmingly 
carried in both branches of Congress. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO. 


The last soldiers’ bill passed the House over the President's 
veto by a vote of 258 to 54 and in the Senate by a vote of 44 
to 28, lacking only 4 votes of passing over the presidential 
veto. As interpreted by the elections, the country wants the 
soldiers’ bonus bill passed, and there is also a general belief 
to-day that we have been too tender with excess profits and 
profiteers under the plea of helping business, Those who have 
harkened to the voice of the Wall Street Journal and the New 
York Comic Commercial, with Secretary Mellon’s Pittsburgh 
paper and others scattered throughout the country controlled 
by large business interests to be affected, are now aware that 
the sentiment of these papers is not that of the country. 

On more than one occasion I have sought to help prevent 
what was believed to be a grave mistake in certain legislation 
presented to the House, including drastic reduction in the sur- 
taxes, the retroactive repeal of the excess-profits tax, and the 
passage of a general-sales tax. 

A proposed tax on undistributed profits will place funds in 
the Treasury with which to finance the soldiers’ bill, leaving 
an ample surplus over and above immediate demands that may 
be used to mature the claims of the veterans under the bill. 
These taxes are not, properly speaking, double taxes, because 
the excess-profits tax is taken from the corporation after cer- 
tain exemptions, including 8 per cent net profits, are deducted. 
If the corporation instead of distributing its surplus profits 
thereafter decides to lay it by in order to avoid personal taxes 
or uses it for additional development, thereby avoiding per- 
sonal-income taxes, then such action is covered by the undis- 
tributed profits tax proposal offered with the bill. 

Corporations that have exhausted ready cash may have to 
borrow to pay taxes but hundreds of thousands of farmers and 
home owners who are doing the same can show this is a com- 
mon experience with those who do not clip coupons or cut 
juicy stock dividends. 

THE COUNTRY NEEDS THE MONEY AND CAN USE THE SURPLUS TAX. 


The country is facing a debt to-day amounting approximately 
to $23,000,000,000, and great pressure is being brought to compel 
cancellation of some of the foreign debts so that if successful 
no offset will help liquidate the enormous tax burden that will 
be placed upon the people of the country. It is doubtful if 
any man can point out any immediate material reduction in our 
debt at a time when the Treasury Department is engaged in 
liberal tax refunds estimated to reach $500,000,000 or possibly 
more in the near future. Unless we wake up from our easy- 
going policy, a day of retribution swift and certain will follow, 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. As soon as I finish my statement I will be glad 
to yield. Mr. Chairman, I am offering a plain proposition that 
I believe the country will approve just as certain as it dis- 
approved the passage of any consumption tax and the veto of 
the soldiers’ bonus bill. Any man must be blind who fails to 
know that during the war and ever since the war a few favored 
corporations have exacted unconscionable profits from the 
people. Their profits were not known until the recent exposure 
of stoek-dividend distributions made in order to avoid personal- 
income taxes. 

The only excuse for protecting such extortionate profits is 
that these great trust companies assert they will refuse to do 
business unless permitted fo charge profits without limit, while 
stockholders are protected by the Supreme Court stock-dividend 
decision and by tax-free securities which offer avenues for tax 
evasions. No sensible man believes business will close up shop 
unless permitted to profiteer untrammeled. If any company 
decides to do so, that act will bring its own reward or penalty. 

Every income-tax payer who pays his full tax to-day without 
evasion resents the stock-dividend decision and other methods 
of tax escape not afforded with equal justice to him. Every 
man who has paid two prices for gasoline during the last 10 
years resents the extortionate profits taken from him by the 
hand of might. E 

The cry of “soaking the rich” can no longer confuse the 
issue so as to drown out cries of fair play, stop price extortion, 
and stop tax dodging. The world asks that we get a little 
nearer the golden rule rather than selfishly and graspingly to 
y, all within reach because the power exists to grab and to 
hole 

Something like $200,000,000 annually is needed, according to 
Treasury experts, to cover the charge of the soldiers’ bonus bill 


during the 20 years required to mature certificates, Re- 
enactment of the excess profits tax which I have proposed as 
a part of the bill ought to average far more than that amount, 
depending upon the price extortion still practiced. In addi- 
tion, large receipts should be had from the retroactive graded 
tax on undistributed profits beginning with the year 1917, 
which is made a part of the bill. 

If the President will call a special session, like the ship 
subsidy session, to put through the soldiers’ bonus bill with the 
accompanying tax measures to finance same, I believe it will 
meet with the approval of four-fifths of the people of the 
country, with the active opposition of less than 5 per cent. Let 
us act not as a matter of political expediency but in justice to 
those who have been shabbily treated by the wealthiest country 
in the world. 

EVEN POLITICAL PLATFORMS ARE AGREED, 

Last month a conference met in Cleveland to advance pro- 
gressive political action. Five hundred delegates from practi- 
eally every State in the Union claiming to represent millions 
of voters in farm and labor organizations there issued a call to 
Congress based on overwhelming political changes they con- 
tributed to bring about at the recent election. One of the six 
planks adopted by that conference favors— 

5) The ment of a so) i 
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restoration of the excess. profits tax only reaches the year 1922, an 
enormous pronis. wot covered Dy the ereda prohi tak, renn cas 
izing tax burdens by financing the bill through wach prefte su 

I will now be glad to answer the gentlemen who desire to 
interrogate me, if able to do so. 

Mr. MILLS. I want to get the gentleman's proposition 
clearly in my mind. As I understand it, under the gentleman’s 
plan if a corporation had put a certain percentage of its earn- 
ings back into plant development and addition to its productive 
capacity, and it did not have liquid assets, the gentleman 
through a retroactive tax on surplus would either compel 
that corporation to sell its plant for the payment of taxes or 
borrow money with which to pay them? 

Mr. FREAR. I would compel them to do what evexy man 
is compelled to do to-day who has to borrow or raise money to 
pay his taxes. Ifthe corporation has used the profits contributed 
by the people through price exactions for the purpose of ad- 
vancing their own business, however invested, I would say 
then they can readily step into any business place and get 
their tax money on the increased security by borrowing the 
same as any private individual has to do. If distributed as a 
cash dividend, the money would have gone into the payment 
of personal income taxes where it would have been subject to 
a surtax. That has been avoided by the stock-dividend route, 
se — ask to reach the profit tax when first the profit is de- 
clared. 

Mr. MILLS. But if instead of keeping their profits in cash 
they build a new factory, the gentleman would compel them to 
sell the factory to pay the tax? 

Mr. FREAR. Not at all; but I would compel them to borrow 
money on their new factory to pay the tax. If built with sur- 
plus profits, why should it not pay a tax on those profits? Or, 
as I said to the Secretary of the Treasury the other day, “If 
I were in your position, Mr. Secretary, I would not permit the 
Standard Oil Co. to make 774 per cent profit annually and pay 
to its stockholders 22 per cent cash dividend and thereafter 
permit to go free from any 25 per cent penalty tax a 400 per cent 
dividend, for the purpose of developing Mesopotamia oil fields. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? Or, in other 
words, if the cattleman pays no income tax, but uses all his 
profits every year to buy additional cattle and additional lands 
he ought to pay the tax; even if he has to borrow the money, 
or sell some property? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; he pays the tax, or should pay the tax, 
but the Standard Oil Co. and other companies who put their. 
profits back in their business do not. 

Mr. MILLS. Now the gentleman goes further. If any in- 
dividnal uses money made in business to buy new cattle the 
gentleman proposes to make him pay the tax. 

Mr. FREAR. No. I am asking that corporate surpluses 
should not be merged into stock dividends so as to reach the 
surtax. The man in the cattle business in Texas pays the surtax 
if he makes profits, and why should not John D. Rockefeller, 
for instance, pay as well as every other individual? 

Mr. BLANTON. What is sauce for the goose ought to be 
sance for the gander. 

Mr. MILLS. We are not discussing that; we are discussing 
taxing the surplus. I would like to ask the gentleman another 
question. Will he explain to me how by the declaration of a 
stock dividend an individual stockholder avoids income taxes, 
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Mr. FREAR. I can not discuss a technical tax matter in th. 
five minutes remaining of my time, If the gentleman will take 
‘the four dissenting opinions in the Macomber case he will find 
how completely they cover the attempt to avoid taxes through 
the stock-dividend route, That is as far as the individual sur- 
tax is concerned. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman explain to me 
* Mr. FREAR. I have no time for explanation when you can 
read the dissenting opinions in the Macomber case that cover 
the question completely, 

Mr. MILLS. I have read them and I have read the gentle- 
man's speeches and I can not find out 

Mr, FRBAR. I can not yield to the gentleman for a speech. 
If you will give me half an hour I will try and explain it to you 
if you do not understand. 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman had five times a half an hour 
he could not explain how the 

Mr. FREAR. I can explain it, but the gentleman does not 
listen; he looks through colored spectacles, and he always has 
in this House and always will. The gentleman is a fine gentle- 
man personally, but I simply disagree with him and ever expect 
to on the subject of taxing wealth according to its ability to pay. 

Mr. Chairman, a word further regarding the merits of this 
tax proposal contained in the bonus bill attached to these re- 
marks. 

What more preposterous economic situation can be presented 
than that shown to-day by Standard, Oil in Sefate committee 
hearings. It fixes prices on oil for the country without any re- 
lation to production, reasonable profits, or any other matter 
ordinarily affeeting trade. On its own showing, one subsidiary 
company has made $775,000,000 in net profits during the past 
10 years, of which amount above taxes $220,000,000, or 22 per 
cent, annually was distributed among its fortunate stockholders 
and $400,000,000, or 40 per cent, additional annual average net 
profits are laid away in cash or in increased investments or in 
development of oil fields from California to Mesopotamia or in 
some other form. When income taxes are assessed on its 
$400,000,000 stock dividends it responds that five Justices of the 
Supreme Court have held its profits when put in stock divi- 
dends are not taxable. ; 

WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY OF THAT DECISION, 

To this unjust decision made in violation of the spirit of the 
sixteenth constitutional amendment, four Justices dissented with 
two memorable statements: 


First, the known purpose of this. (sixteenth) amendment was to get 
rid of 55 questions aa to what might. be direct taxes and I 


bt that most people not lawyers. would suppose when they voted 
me it that they put the question like the present at rest. am of 
the opinion that the amen t (sixteenth) justifies the tax. 


Is not that statement of the judges unanswerable? 

What answer, I submit, will stand against this second propo- 
sition quoted from the dissenting opinion of another j in 
the same decision, whe says: 

t from taxatt 
Rist owners ot ‘the mone f bn 


* 3 vo Ba dividends they will pay these 
upon their income but upon the Income of their income. That such 
result was intended by the people of the United States when adopting 
the sixteenth amendment is inconceivable. Our sole duty is to ascer- 
tain their interest as therein expressed. 

That is the opinion the gentleman from New York has read 
but does not understand. 

In the face of the mandate of the people as expressed in the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution on the income tax, in 
the face of a previous 5 to 4 teeter-totter decision of the same 
court that made the submission of the amendment to the people 
necessary, an amendment later disregarded by five judges ac- 
cording to the opinion of the other four judges, in the face of a 
direct law passed by Congress pursuant to the will of the people 
expressed in the sixteenth amendment, five judges by hair- 
splitting reasoning overthrew. the will of the people and of the 
Congress and allowed successful businesses, like Standard Oil 
in that case, to accumulate $2,000,000,000 in undistributed sur- 
pluses that will pay no tax as corporation profits or as individual 
surtax. This decision, rendered some three years ago by one de- 
ciding justice against the will of the people, the will of Con- 
gress, and in favor of these big businesses is followed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury's refusal to impose 25 per cent 
penalty provided by statute. He could not well do so, as his 
own oll company, Gulf Oil, led the stock-dividend race with a 
200 per cent tax-free stock dividend; but why, I ask, should 
not Congress carry out the expressed will of the people in col- 
lecting this tax before the stock dividend is declared? As 
the dissenting justice said: “Let us get rid of nice questions” 
where it is“ inconceivable” the people intended to exempt these 
profits from taxes. 


THB TAX CAN BE COLLECTED IF CONGRESS ACTS, 
We are asked by men of great wealth on this floor and by 


pamphlets placed on our desks by the Standard Oil Co., and by 


pamphiets issued by the National City Bank, of New York, 
and by every other big business to be affected, how the tax 
can be collected if the untaxed surplus is invested in the prop- 
erty. In other words, after the untaxed loot has been hidden 
behind invested profits how can it be reached? I have stated 
the “how” and we know the “why.” It is for Congress to do 
its part by enacting the law. 

Theh the obvious answer is the same as the taxgatherer 
reaches with every other tax defaulter who fails to pay his 
tax. If he can not find the cash, he borrows the money to pay 
the tax, and thousands of homes and a hundred thousand farms 
are being sold for taxes this year because the owners are in de- 
fault. Why not make the profiteer pay the same as the 
humbler citizen? And if it can not borrow on the enormous 
surplus profits retained, then sell part of its holdings. 

One of the modern crimes against competition, against the 
rights of the little fellow in business, and against the vast 
army of consumers is the present stock-dividend practice car- 
ried to the nth degree. It enables the big fellow without dis- 
tributing profits to gobble up the little fellow with those profits 
until, like Standard Oil or United States Steel, the prices are 
fixed by the great monopoly that destroys competition and 
abides by no economic law. Accepting the situation, why not 
make these unwarranted if not unlawful practices pay the cost 
of a soldiers’ bonus bill? 

It is said the corporations affected will immediately flee to 
the Supreme Court for their haven, based on the stock-dividend 
decision, if this retroactive tax on undistributed profits for the 
years 1917 to 1922 is pressed for passage. 

In an effort to meet that situation I have provided in the bill 
that no part of the act shall be held invalid if more than one 
justice of the court dissents from the opinion. 

The Constitution provides, Article III. The Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with 
such exceptions and under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” In view of some appointments and some recent 
proffered appointments for the highest judicial position in the 
country, Congress, representing the people, has a right and pos- 
sibly a duty to protect their will, particularly as expressed in 
the sixteenth amendment or even through the act of Congress 
under its constitutional power. 

If one member of the Supreme Court can set aside constitu- 
tionally enacted State or Federal law, as is constantly done 
under present practices, what protection ean be had against 
such an anomalous situation? The people who enacted the six- 
teenth amendment can enact another amendment that will pre- 
vent. any one justice from setting aside an act of Congress 
and the constitutionally expressed will of the people. That 
is not the alternative and the cure provided by the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I have sought briefly to present to your atten- 
tion a soldiers’ compensation bill that ought to pass, and a tax 
proposal is attached that will raise over a billion dollars, ac- 
cording to unoflicial estimates, or far more than enough to pay 
the bill and to provide a sinking fund. 

The bill is attached hereto, with the tax features appearing 
in the latter part. The excess-profits tax for 1922 and the tax 
on undistributed profits from 1917 are provisions that invite 
the support of every former opponent of the bill on the ground 
that it had no self-financing scheme to prevent a heavy draft on 
the Treasury. This bill will place $2 in the Treasury for every 
dollar taken ont. 

The bill H. R. 13659 introduced to-day is the same as H. R. 
10874, this session, with slight changes. The following covers 
the parts of the bill that materially differ from the bill that 
passed Congress but was vetoed, 

The bill follows: 

LOAN PRIVILEGES BEFORE JANUARY 1, 1927. 


Src. 502. (a) A loan may be made to any veteran holding a certifi- 
cate prior to January 1, 1927, upon his adjusted service certificate only 
in accordance with the provisions of this section. 

— Any national bank, or any bank or trust company incorporated 
under the laws of any State, Territory, possession, or the District of 
Columbia (hereinafter in this section called“ bank”), is authorized to 
loan to any veteran upon his promissory note secured by his adjusted 
service certificate (with or without the consent of the beneficiary 
thereof) any amount not in excess of 70 per cent of the loan basis (as 
defined in subdivision (f) of this section) of the certificate, such loan 
to mature on or before December 31. 1926. The rate of interest 
charged upon the loan by the bank shall not ex by more than 2 
per cent per annum, the rate charged at the date of the loan for the 

scount of commercial paper under section 13 of the Federal reserve 
a 


erred) may sell the note to, or discount or rediscount it with. 
any bank authorized to make a ioan to a veteran under this section, 
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and transfer the certificate to such bank. In case the note is sold the 
bank making the sale shall promptly notify the veteran. 

(c) If the veteran does not pay the principal and interest of the 
loan within six months after its maturity (or on or ‘ore mber 31, 
1926, if the loan matures on or after June 30, 1926), the bank holding 
the note and certificate shall present them to the Secretary of the 
Treasury not earlier than August 31, 1926, and not later than Janu- 
ary 15, 1927. The Secretary shall thereupon cancel the note and pa 
to the bank the amount of the unpaid principal due it, and the unpal 
interest accrued, at the rate fixed in the note, up to the date of the 
check issued to the bank. The Secretary shall restore the certificate 
to the veteran at any time prior to its maturity, upon receipt from him 
of (1) the amount paid by the United States to the bank in cancella- 
tion of his note, and (2) interest on such amount from the time of 
such payment to the date of such receipt at 44 per cent per annum, 
compounded annually. 

(d) If the veteran dies before the maturity of the loan the amount 
of the unpaid 2 and the unpaid interest accrued up to the date 
of his death shall be Immediately due and payable. In such case, or 
if the veteran dies on the day the loan matures or within six months 
thereafter, or, in case the loan matures on or after June 30, 1926, if 
he dies on or after the day the loan matures but before January 1 
1927, the bank holding the note and certificate shall, upon notice o 
the death, present them to the Secretary who shall thereupon cancel 
the note (but not the certificate) and pay to the bank, in full satis- 
faction of its claim, the amount of the unpaid set and unpaid 
interest, at the rate fixed in the note, accrued vp to the date of the 
check issued to the bank; except that if, prior to the payment, the bank 
is notified of the death by the Secretary of the Treasury and fails to 
present the certificate and note to the Secretary within 15 days after 
the notice, such interest shall be only up to the fifteenth day after such 
notice. The Secretary shall deduct the amount so id from the face 
value (as determined under section 501) of the certificate and pay the 
remainder in accordance with the provisions of section 501. 

(e) When any loan becomes in default the bank holding the note 
shall within 30 days thereafter notify the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the facts relative to the note, the name of the veteran, and the 
number of his certificate. 

if) ‘The loan basis of any certificate at any time shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be the amount of the adjusted service credit, plus 
interest thereon, from the date of the certificate to such time, at the 
rate of 44 per cent per annum, compounded 5 

(g) No payment upon any note shall be made under this section by 
the Secretary of the Treasury to any bank unless the note when 
presented to him is . an affidavit made by an officer of 
the bank which made the loan, before a notary public or other officer 
designated for the purpose by regulation of the Secretary, and stating 
that such bank has not charged or collected, or attempted to charge 
or collect, directly or indirectly, any fee or other compensation (except 
interest as authorized by this section) in respect to or because of an 
loan made under this section by the bank to a veteran. Any ban 
which, or director, officer, or employee thereof who, does so charge, 
collect, or attempt to charge or collect any such fee or compensation 
shall be liable to the veteran for a penalty of $100, to be recovered in 
a civil suit brought by the veteran, 

LOAN PRIVILEGES AFTER JANUARY 1, 1927. 

Sec. 503. The Postmaster General is hereby authorized and directed 
to instruct postmasters of the first, second, and third classes to take 
e of veterans for Government loans and collect payments 
thereon, 

Sec. 504. (a) Application for Government loans may be made at any 
post office of a first, second, or third class. Such loans, secured by the 
adjusted service certificate, shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with or without the consent of the beneficiary, and 8 
thereon collected, in accordance with the provisions of this title, under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed by him. He shall supply st- 
masters of the first, second, and third classes with blanks upon which 
veterans may make applications for Government loans. Such appli- 
cations shall be in the form prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and have attached thereto a form of promissory note to be executed by 
the veteran, and a receipt, to be delivered to the veteran, which shall 
.be signed by the postmaster receiving the application, and which shall 
acknowledge the receipt of the note and the certificate, and contain a 
description of each. he postmaster shall thereupon transmit to the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury the application, note, and certificate. Upon 
the ki of the loan by the Secretary of the Treasury he shall 
transmit to the veteran a check for the amount of the loan. He shall 
also issue in triplicate a statement showing the name and service of 
the veteran, the number of his certificate, and a schedule of the amounts 
of the several payments and the dates when due. The original of the 
statement shall be retained with the application, the duplicate shall be 
transmitted to the postmaster receiving the application, and the tripli- 
cato to the veteran. The postmaster holding such statement shall re- 
eeive and indorse thereon the payments made by the veteran, shall 
give a receipt to the veteran, and shall promptly transmit payments 
to the Secretury of the Treasury. Such payments shall be covered 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. The veteran shall make 
repayment of the loan upon an amortization plan by means of a fixed 
number of annual installments sufficient to cover (1) interest on the 
unpaid principal at the rate of 43 per cent per annum and (2) such 
amount of the principal as will extinguish the debt within an agreed 
period, not exceeding the life of the certificate. 

(b) If the veteran fails to make any payment when due, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. at any time prior to the maturity of the certif- 
cate, shall cancel the note and restore the certificate to the veteran, 
upon the receipt of all installments in arrears, together with interest 
at 4} per cent per annum, compounded annually, upon each such in- 
stallment from the time when due. 

Sec. 505. No loan shall be made by the United States upon any 
certificate prior to January 1, 1927. The amount of such loans to any 
one veteran outstanding at any time shall not exceed: 

(a) If the loan is made on or after January 1, 1927, and at any 
time not more than three years after the date of the certificate, 70 per 
cent of the sum of (1) the adjusted service credit of the veteran plus 
(2) interest thereon from the date of the certificate to the date of the 
making of the loan, at the rate of 44 per cent per annum, compounded 
annua N. or 
f the loan is made at any time more than three 


(b) ears after and 
not more than six years after the date of the certificate, 85 per cent 
of the sum of (1) the adjusted service credit of the veteran plus (2) 


interest thereon from the date of the certificate to the date of the 
making of the loan at the rate of 4) per cent per annum, compounded 
annually; or 
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(c) If the loan is made at any time more than six years after th 
date of certificate, 70 per cent of the sum of (1) the adjusted servies 
credit of the veteran increased by 25 per cent, plus (2) interest thereon 
from the date of the certificate to the date of the making of the loan, 
at the rate of 44 per cent per annum, compounded annually, 

Suc. 506. No certificate issued or right conferred under the 
sions of this title shall, except as provided in section 502 or 
negotiable or assignable or serve as security for a loan. 
tion, assignment, or loan 
pocion 50 ey 7 b 

x ` e case the death of the veteran before the — 
turity of the Joan, any Government loan made upon the certificate, ant 
the note in respect thereto, shall be canceled, and the Secretary of the 
2 shall deduct the amount of the unpaid principal and interest 
of the loan from the amount of the face value of the certificate in 
respect to which the loan is made, and the remainder shall be paid 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to the beneficiary named or, 152 no 
. ee — — aerate of oe 9 

5 $ y certificate issued under the provisions of this ti 
shall 33 upon its face the conditions aud terms upon whine 
it is issued and to which it is subject, including loan values under 


rovi- 
A sine 

ny negotia- 
made in violation of any provision of this 


TITLE VI.— VOCATIONAL TRAINING AID, 


Sec, 601. The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau (here- 
inafter in this title referred to as the “ director”), upon certification 
from the Secretary of War or the tary of the Navy, as provided 
in section 303, is hereby directed to pay to the veteran designated 
therein (if he is not receiving the benefits of the vocatlonal rehabili- 
tation act, as amended) the sum of $1.75 for each day of his attend- 
ance (on or after January 1, 1923) on a course of vocational trainin 
previously Approved by the director as suitable for such veteran. Sue 
payments shall be made without deduction for Sundays, holidays, or 
vacations not exceeding two weeks in duration, or for absence for other 
cause which the director deems justifiable; but the total -payment 
shall not exceed 140 per cent of the amount of the adjusted service 
credit of the veteran. 

Payments under this section shall be made monthly or at more 
1 5 intervals, as the director may determine generally or in spe- 
cial cases. 

Sec, 602. The director shall establish such regulations as will insure 
the regular attendance of the veteran on his course of training, and 
no sum or sums shall be payable under this title unless the director has 
been furnished proof of such re; r attendance. For each day of 
unjustifiable absence the veteran shall forfelt the sum payable for that 
day, and shall receive no reimbursement for It in any other form, 

EC. 603. If the payment under section 601 plus the amounts for- 
feited under section 2 is less than 140 per cent of the adjusted 
service credit, either by reason of the duration of the course aopean 
or by reason of the veteran's discontinuing, with the approval of the 
director, his attendance on his course of training, he shall be entitled 
to receive an amount equal to the difference between (1) his adjusted 
service credit and (2) that proportion thereof which the payments made 
or accrued under section 601 plus the amounts forfeited under section 
602 béar to 140 per-cent of his adjusted service credit: Provided, That 
from the amount thus computed there shall be deducted an amount 


equal to the sums forfeited under section 602. 


Sec. 604. If before the completion of the payments under this title 
the veteran is separated from the military or naval forces under other 
than honorable conditions, or is discharged therefrom on account of 
his 8 no further payments shall be made under this title. 

Sec, 605. (a) If the veteran dies after making application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 302, and before any payments have 
been made or have accrued under this title, the amount of the adjusted 
aie credit of the veteran shall be paid by the director to his 
estate. 

(b) If the veteran dies after the course of training has begun, his 
estate shall be paid by the director the same amount as would have 
been paid to the veteran under section 603, treating for such purposes 
the date of his death as the date of discontinuance of attendance on 

course of training. 

Suc, G06. (a) The director Is hereby authorized to cooperate with 
State boards for vocational education in such manner as will secure 
their assistance in the approval of courses of training for veterans, and 
other assistance in carrying out the provisions of this title. 

(b) Whenever any State provides funds for assistance to veterans 
in attendance ren approved courses or provides for free tuition in 
approved educational institutions, the director is authorized and di- 
rected to cooperate with the State board for vocational education of 
such State in 3 the maximum educational opportunities to vet- 
erans entitled to the benefits of this title. 


TITLE VII.—FAnu OR Home Alp. 


Sec. 701. (a) The Secretary of the Interior, upon certification from 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, as provided in 
section 303, is hereby directed, on or after July 1, 1924, to pay to the 
veteran designated therein, in one payment or in installments, an 
amount equal to the following percentage of his adjusted service credit: 

One hundred per cent, if the payment or the first installment thereof 
is made during the calendar year 1923 ; 

One hundred and five per cent, if the payment or the first install- 
ment thereof is made during the calendar year 1924; 

One hundred and ten r cent, if the payment or the first install- 
ment thereof is made during the calendar year 1925; 

One hundred and twenty per cent, if the payment or the first install- 
ment thereof is made during the calendar year 1926; 

One hundred and thirty per cent, if the payment or the first install- 
ment thereof is made during the calendar year 1927; and 

One hundred and forty per cent, if the payment is made during the 
calendar year 1928 or thereafter, 
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(b) Such payment shall be made for the purpose, and only for the 


purpose, of enabling the veteran to make improvements on a city or 
suburban home, or to purchase or make payments on such a home or 
farm, or to pay off indebtedness existing on such a home or farm prior 
to the date of the application by the ve n under section 302. 

Sec. 702. No such permor shall be made unless and until the Secre- 
tary of thè Interior has approved the purpose for which it is desired 
by the veteran, and has suitable assurance that the money will be ex- 
pended for such pu The Secretary of the Interior may, on his own 
motion or at the option of the veteran, make the payment directly to the 
vendor or other person to whom such payment is due from the veteran. 

Sec. 708. For the purpose of enabling him to pass upon the desira- 
bility of the investment, the Secretary of the Interior may make use 
of the services of land bank appraisers of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, to be designated by the board. 

Sec. 704. (a) If the veteran dies after making application in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 302 for farm or home aid and 
a contract has been entered into with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid 
hy the Secretary of the Interior to his estate; but no such payment 
shall be made ‘if the veteran has been separated from the tary or 
naval forces under other than honorable conditions or discharged there- 
from on account of bis alienage. 

(b) If before the veteran's death a contract has been entered into 
with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and payments under 
this title on such contract are still due, such payments shall be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior to the vendor or other person to whom 
such payments are due from the veteran. 


TITLE TX.—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS. 


Sec. 901. The officers having charge of the administration of any of 
the provisions of this act are authorized to appoint such officers, em- 
ployees, and agents in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, and to 
make such expenditures for rent, furniture, office equipments printing, 
binding, telegrams, telephone, law books, books of reference, stationery, 
motor-propelled vehicles or trucks used for official purposes, traveling 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence at not ex ing $4 for 

cers, agents, and other employees, for the purchase of reports and 
materials for publications, and for other contingent and miscellaneous 
expenses, as May be 8 efficiently to execute the purposes of this 
act and as may be provid for by the Congress from time to time. 
With the exception of such special experts as may be found necessary 
for the conduct of the work, all such appointments shall be made sub- 
ject to the civil service laws; but for the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of section 305 such appointments may be made without 
regard to such laws until the services of persons duly qualified under 
such laws are available. In all appointments under this section prefer- 
ence shall, so far as practicable, be given to yeterans. 

Sec. 902. If any provision of this act or the application thereof to 
any rson or circumstances is held invalid, the va'idity of the fe- 
mainder of the act and of the application of such propalog to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 903. Whoever knowingly makes any false or fraudulent state- 
ment of a material fact in any application, certificate, or document 
made under the provisions of Title III, IV, V, VI, or VII, or of an 
regulation made under any. such title, shall, upon conyiction thereof, 
be pned not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than fiye years, 
or 5 

Sec. 904. The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, the 
8 of the Navy, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau shall severally submit to Con- 
gress in the manner provided by law estimates of the amounts neces- 
ate to be expended in carrying out such provisions of this act as 
each is charged with administering, and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriate, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
1 ated, amounts sufficient to defray such expenditures. 

nc. 905. There is hereby appropriated such amount as may be 
necessary. to carry out the provisions of this act, to be paid ont 
of and to be a first charge upon the tax receipts collected under the 
following new revenue provisions that are made a part of this act. 
If at any time the amount of such receipts is not sufficient to meet 
the appropriation hereby made, the same shall be paid out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 906. That section 230 of the revenue act of 1921 is hereby 
amended by adding a new subdivision at the end thereof as follows: 

(c) In addition to the taxes hereinabove provided there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid, for each of the taxable years 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921, 1922, and for each year thereafter on that portion 
of the net income for any such year of every corporation, not dis- 
tributed in the form of cash dividends, a tax upon the amount of 
such net income for such year in excess of the credits provided in 
section 236, and a further deduction of 83,000 for such year at the 
following rates: 

Five per cent of the amount of such excess not exceeding $20,000; 

Ten per cent of the amount of such excess not exceeding $100,000 ; 

Fifteen per cent of the amount of such excess not exceeding $200,000 ; 

Twenty per cent on all of such excess above $200,000; 

Provided, That if any of such undistributed profits are taxed as 
above provided and the corporation shall have, after the payment 
of such tax, distributed in money any of the profits upon which this 
tax bas been paid, then the corporation shall be entitled, in its next 
income-tax return, to a credit upon its tax so returned to the extent 
and amount of the tax which it has paid under its provisions of this 
subdivision. 

See. 907. That the provisions of the war-profits and excess-profits 
tax for 1921 is hereby reenacted into law as a part of this act with 
numbered sections of 1921 act retained, which act reads as follows: 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF TITLE. 
Sec. 263, That this title shall take effect as of January 1, 1922. 
War-profits and ezcess-profits tar. 
Part I.—GENERAL DEFINITIONS. 

Sec. 300. That when used in this title the terms “taxable year,” 
“fiscal year,’ “ personal-service corporation,” “paid or accrued,” and 
“ dividends ” shall have the same meaning as provided for the purposes 
of income tax in sections 200 and 201. 

PART II.—IMPOSITION OF Tax. 

Sec, 301. (a) That in lieu of the tax imposed by Title ILI of the 
revenue act of 1918, but in addition to the other taxes imposed by this 
act, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for the calendar year 
1921 upon the net income of eyery corporation (except corporations 
taxable under subdivision (b) of this section) a tax equal to the sum 
of the following: 


FIRST BRACKET. 


Twenty per cent of the amount of the net income in excess of the 
excess-profits credit (determined under section 312) and not in excess 
of 20 per cent of the invested capital. i d 


SECOND BRACKET, 


Fort p cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per 
cent of the invested capital. 

b) For tbe calendar year 1922 and thereafter there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon the net income of every corporation which 
derives in such year a net income of more than $10,000 from any 
Government contract or contracts made between April 6. 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, both dates inclusive, a tax equal to the sum of 
the following: 

(1) Such a porion of a tax computed at the rates specified in sub- 
division (a) of section 801 of the revenue act of 1918, as the part of 
the net income attributable to such Government contract or contracts 
bears to the entire net income. In computing such tax the excess- 
profits credit and the war-profits credit which would be applicable to 
such calendar year under the revenue act of 1918 if it had been con- 
tinued in force, shall be used; 3 

2) Such a portion of a tax computed at the rates specified in sub- 
division (a) of this section. as the part of the net income not at- 
tributable to such Government contract or contracts bears to the entire 
net income. 

For the purpose of determining the part of the net income at- 
tributable to such Government contract or contracts, the proper appor- 
tionment and allocation of the deductions with respect to gross income 
derived from such Government contract or contracts and from other 
sources, respectively, shall be determined under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of the Secretary, 

(c) In any case where the full amount of the excess-profits credit is 
not allowed under the first bracket of subdivision (a) by reason of the 
fact that such credit is in excess of 20 per cent of the invested capital, 
the part not so allowed shall be deducted from the amount in the 
second bracket. 

Sec. 302. That the tax imposed by subdivision (a) of section 301 
shall in no case be more than 20 per cent of the amount of the net 
income in excess of $3,000 and not in excess of $20,000 plus 40 per 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of $20,000; and the 
limitations imposed by section 302 of the revenue act of 1918 (upon 
taxes compu under subdivision (c) of section 301 of that act) are 
hereby made applicable to taxes computed under subdivision (D) of 
section 301 of this act. Noth in this section shall be construed in 
such manner as to increase the tax imposed by section 301 of this act. 

Sec. 303. That if part of the net income of a corporation is derived 
(1) from a trade or business (or a branch of a trade or business) in 
which the 8 of capital is necessary, and (2) a part (con- 
stituting not less than 30 per cent of its total net income) is derived 
from a separate trade or business (or a distinctly separate branch of 
the trade or business), which if constituting the sole trade or business 
would bring it within the class of “ personal-service corporations,“ then 
(under regulations prescribed by the commissioner with the approval 
of the Secretary) the tax upon the first part of such net income shall 
be separately computed (allowing in such computation oniy the same 
proportionate part of the credits authorized in section 312), and the 
tax upon the second part shall be the same percentage thereof as the 
tax so computed upon the first part is of such first part: Provided, That 
the tax upon such second part shall in no case be less than 20 per cent 
thereof, unless the tax upon the entire net income, if computed without 
benefit of this section, would constitute less than 20 per cent of such 
entire net income, in which event the tax shall be determined upon the 
entire net income, without reference to this section, as other taxes are 
determined under this title. The total tax computed under this section 
shall be subject to the limitations provided in section 802. 

Sec. 304. (a) That the corporations enumerated in section 231 shall, 
to the extent that they are exempt from income tax under Title Il, be 
exempt from taxation under this title. 

(b) Any corporation whose net income for thé taxable year is less 
than $3,000 shall be exempt from taxation under this title. 

(c) In the case of any corporation engaged in the mining of gold 
the portion of the net income derived from the mining of gold shall 
be exempt from the tax imposed 55 this title or any tax imposed by 
Title II of the revenue act of 1917, and the tax on the remaining 
portion of the net income shall be the same proportion of à tax com- 
puted without the benefit of this subdivision which such remaining 
portion of the net income bears to the entire net income. 

See. 805. That if a tax is computed under this title for a period of 
less than 12 months, the specific exemption of $3,000, wherever referred 
to in this title, shall be reduced to an amount which is the same pro- 
ape of $3,000 as the number of months in the period is of 12 
months. 

Part III. Excxss-Pnorirs CREDIT. 


Sec. 312. That the excess-profits credit shall consist of a specific 
exemption of $3,000 plus an amount equal to 8 per cent of the invested 
capital for the taxable year. 

A foreign corporation or a corporation entitled to the benefits of 
section 262 shall. not be entitled to the specific exemption of $3,000. 

That Parts IV, V, VI, and VII of the revenue act of 1921 are made 
a part of this act. 

Sec. 908. No part of this act shall be rendered invalid by the 
decision of any court if more than one justice dissents from such de 
cision, and no holding of any part of this act invalid shall affect the 
remainder of the act. 

Src, 909. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions 


of this act are hereby repealed. 
Sec. 910. That unless otherwise herein specifically provided this act 
shall take effect on the day following its passage. : 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, when a few years ago it was 
heralded that we had reached a billion-dollar Congress the 
people of the United States were astounded. A billion-dollar 
Congress meant that the direct appropriations from the Treas- 
ury annually had reached the sum of $500,000,000. So that for 
the two years of the life of the Congress the appropriations 
aggregated the sum of $1,000,000,000. But a little later when 
we spoke of a billion-dollar Congress we meant a Congress that 
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appropriated each year a billion dollars. When we speak of a 
Congress now I will show you what we mean. 

Our direct appropriations in the regular supply bills for the 
present fiscal year, exclusive of the permanent appropriations, 
amounted to $2,318,911,174.70, and the permanent appropriations 
for the present fiscal year, in addition to that sum, amounted 
to $1,394,852,282.63. That makes a total appropriation for the 
present fiscal year of $3,713,763,457.33. Fully that much was 
appropriated for the preceding fiscal year. In addition to these 
appropriations, we have revolving funds that aggregate up into 
the hundreds of millions. For instance, the Navy Department 
has access now to a revolving fund of $200,000,000: at least, in 
addition to its regular appropriations. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Tes. 

Mr. MADDEN. That in a large measure was created during 
the war in buying supplies for war purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes; but whether in money or property on 
hand it may be used now, as they have access to it. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all included, but we are reducing 
that. We took $35,000,000 away from them. 

Mr. BLANTON, I am glad of that; the gentleman can say 
that on the hustings and can advise the newcomers in Congress 
that he is doing that. But what about deficiency appropria- 
tions? 

Ender our law and our present Budget system, the heads of 
the departments are supposed to come annually with their esti- 
mates of what they need for the fiscal year. 

The President is supposed to give us his estimates for the 
regular supply bills for which Congress is to appropriate the 
necessary money. It is against the law for departments to 
create deficiencies. Yet in addition to the regular supply bills 
for these two years of the Sixty-seventh Congress I want. to 
call attention te the extra appropriations which Congress has 
appropriated for in deficiency bills. = 

In the first deficiency bill of this Congress, an act approved 
August 24. 1921, we appropriated’ $50.560,222:72. ~ 

In the second deficiency bill for this Congress, an act approved 
December 15, 1921, we appropriated $105,277,593.50. 

In the third deficiency bill for this Congress, an act approved 
March 20, 1922, we appropriated 3137,245,686.54. 

In the fourth deficieney bill for this Congress. an aet approved 
July 1, 1922, we appropriated $47,011,935.46. 

Tu the fifth deficiency bill for this Sixty-seventh Congress, an 
act approved September 22, 1922, we appropriated $2,454,210.09. 

And now in this, the sixth deficiency bill for the present 
Sixty-seventh Congress. we are appropriating, if this bill passes 
as it is drawn, $74,645,674.06. 

This makes an aggregate total in deficieney bills alone for this 
Sixty-seyenth Congress of $417.191.322.37. which makes appro- 
priuted in deficiency bills alone in this Congress nearly the 
amount of the whole appropriations made by Congress in the 
first billion-dollar Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman knows that these deficiencies 
were not created im this Congress, but that they run from 
1912 up. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
mun to explain that a little later. 
want to use it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, T have three minutes left. i 
Mr. BLANTON. I expect the gentieman to explain it in h 
time, because the people of the United States expect him to 

do it. 

Yet when we ask for something that realiy benefits the people, 
how ridiculously economical the administration: leaders are! 
Yesterday when they asked for $513,911.50 for the pneumatic 
tubes for New York and Chicago—— 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON, Are they not going to have any in Chieago? 

Mr. MADDEN.. No; there is nothing in the bill for Chicago. 

Mr. BLANTON. But they have it in contemplation. 

Mr. MADDEN, I do not know what they have in contem- 
plation. 

Mr. BLANTON. T do. 
Chicago and New York. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman ought not to say that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will not say Chicago yet, but will 
wait for it a few months; but in New York, where they have 
already five or six deliveries a day, when they asked for that 
sum for pneumatic tubes for New York, by a vote of 158 yeas 
to 81 noes it was granted. However, when attention was called 


Oh, that passes the buck. L want the gentle- 
F have just 10 minutes, and I 


I will not take that back—for 


to the fact that ont in the little third-class. post offices that serve 
the rural people of the country, where the clerical force is now 
paid as low as $10 a month or $15 a month or $20 a month, 
there was need for some larger appropriation, and also when 
attention was called to the fact that the Postmaster General 
tells.us every time we ask for relief that he has not the money, 
that if we will give him the money relief will be granted, and 
when we asked for that relief yesterday what did the gentle- 
man and his Congress do for the rural population of the 
country? By a vote of 94 yeas against 144 nays, almost the 
same number by which they gave the pneumatic tubes to New 
Yerk, they denied the needed clerical help for the little third- 
class post offices. scattered in the rural communities through- 
out the United States. The people are getting tired of it, and 
you are going to hear from them sooner or later! 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Branton] is always eloquent when he talks about appro- 
priations, but he would lead the country and the House to 
believe that all of these deficiency appropriations to which he 
has called attention were created. been ʻe of the conduct of the 
business: of the Congress in which we are sitting, the Sixty- 
seventh Congress. The truth ts that out of the sum he mentions, 
$332,000,000, most of it was for 1922 and prior years, running 
back to 1912, mostly due to obligations created during the 
war, which have come down to us. For example, $158,000,000 
was due to the Veterans’ Bureau for medical and hospital 
services and vocational training, and I am sure the gentleman 
from Texas never objected to that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. MADDEN. He is in striet accord with that? 

Mr: BLANTON, I am for that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. That was not created as a result of 
any activity upen the part of the Sixty-seventh Congress or 
this administration. That was a war measure. The next thing 
was the Shipping Board, to meet losses of operation during the 
war, $18,500,000. Next was the refunding of taxes collected 
as a war measure from 1917 up te 1920. That amounted to 
878.674.500. The next thing was a sum g $11,980,000 
to carry out new laws or treaties effective after the regular 
annual bills had been passed. The next thing are the judg- 


‘ments of $13,498,000 rendered by the courts of the land. 


Only $13,000,000 out of the whole $332,000,000 had anything 
whatever to do with the work of the Sixty-seventh Congress. 
I think that explanation ought to satisfy the gentleman. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 12 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rogsron]. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Chairman and, gentlemen of the eom- 
mittee, I wish to call the attention of the committee to the 
progress of the road-building program of the country. Under 
an act of Congress more than a year ago we provided for a 
great interstate and intercounty system of highways through- 
out the country. This comprises something like 185,000 miles 
of highways and will connect up when completed practically 
every county and center of population in the 48 States. 

My thought in rising is to call the attention of the Congress 
and the country to the fact that, in my opinion, the road 
program of the country is being cut down and obstructed, If 
we should appropriate $100,000,000 a year and that amount was 
taken up and met by the States, it would require about 10 
years to complete this system of highways. If we appropriated 
only sixty-six and two-thirds million dollars a year it would 
require 15 years, and if we appropriated $50,000,000 per year 
it would require 20 years. I know it is contended that we are 
appropriating all of the money necessary to carry forward the 
road work, but I call the attention of my colleagues to a recent 
statement made by Mr. McDonald, the director of roads. Mr. 
McDonald testified in November of 1922 that during the ‘fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, the States matched and there was 
taken up out of the Federal Treasury $109,127,000, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, $84,115,000, but for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1922, that amount had fallen to $49,000,- 
000, showing chat the Federal-aid program of the country had 
been cut in two in a single year, and at a time when road 
construction was more favorable than it had been for the years 
ending in 1920 or 1921, Mr. McDonald also points out: 
JJ TT 
undoubtedly have passed the $100,000,000 mark. Again, during the 

1 year ending June 30, 1923, it is estimated that Federal-ald road 
work was repressed to the extent of approximately $50,000,000 because 
of lack of a congressional appropriation at the proper time to continue 
the work at the same rate as in 1920 and 1921. 


1923. 
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The question is, Is the House willing and is the country 
willing to have its road program cut in two in this manner? 
The House early in 1922 passed a bill providing an authoriza- 
tion of $65,000,000 for the present fiscal year and $75,000,000 
for the next fiscal year. The Senate reduced that sum to 
$50,000,000 and $65,000,000, respectively. This bill proposes to 
appropriate $25,000,000 of the $50,000,000 to be used for road 
construction. I wish to say here in my opinion and I wish to 
have the ear of the chairman of the committee, that I am very 
doubtful that we will get the other $25,000,000 of the $50,- 
000,000 for road work. Oh, the chairman may say that we will 
get it in subsequent years, but it is undoubtedly the sentiment 
of this House and the country that there should not be appro- 
priated less than $50,000,000 for this year and $65,000,000 for 
next year. if you appropriate only the $25,000,000 of the 
$50,000,000 authorized for this year, then we lose $25,000,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not a chance in the world that any 
State will lose a single dollar of the $50,000,000. That will be 
appropriated as the department needs it. They have obligated 
only $16,000,009 and odd against the $50,000,000. Mr. Me- 
Donald certifies to the Committee on Appropriations that they 
will not need any more than $25,000,000, and, perhaps, not that 
much, before next December, and we have provided in this 
bill that no State under any circumstances shall lose any 
rights or be retarded in its progress in road building. 

Mr. ROBSION. But I have the statement of the Director 
of Roads that the road program of this country has been cut 
in half. 

Mr. MADDEN. He did not tell us that. 

Mr. ROBSION. Here is his statement, page 373, given in 
November, 1922, on the Agricultural appropriation bili, in 
which he says: 


During the fiscal year 1920, $109,127.000 in Federal funds were 
obligat to the States; during 1921, $84,115,000; and during the 
fiscal year 1922, 849 Had not progress been repressed during 


1921 by the 5 exhaustion of N ohare funds, the obliga- 
tion during that year undoubtedly would have passed $100,000,000. 

So for the fiscal year 1922 you have only had $49,000,000; 
fiscal year 1923 you are going to use less than $50,000,000. 

Mr, MADDEN. Ninety-eight million dollars. 

Mr. ROBSION. Oh, no. 
` Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBSION. I have his statement here. 

Mr. MADDEN. I know, but we have his statement here, too. 

Mr. ROBSION. But you did not use the $98,000,000 in 
1923— 

Mr, MADDEN. Nineteen hundred and twenty-four. 

Mr. ROBSION. He says it was cut down $50,000,000, and 
the States would have used $100,000,000 but for the action of 
Congress delaying appropriations, 

Mr. MADDEN. We did not delay anything. We gave carte 
blanche where there was a contract 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The proof of that fact arises in 
the fact that he has or had in November—or November the 
1st—$65,000,000 unobligated. He now has only $16,700,000 of 

25,000,000 obligated, and there will not be any State in the 
Union that will call upon the Treasury for any more than a 
million dollars between now and the ist of March, all told. 

Mr. ROBSION, I understand; but what has brought about 
this condition is because of congressional action in repressing 
the road-building program Congress failed to provide sufficient 
money in time and by saying we did not need the money. 

Mr, MADDEN. That means we did not pass bills that gave 
more than $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 or $75,000,000 instead of a 
billion dollars. 

Mr. ROBSION. No; the legislation was held up until winter 
came, and they could not spend the money. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is not the fact of the uncertainty of 
these appropriations—and there is no certainty in a deficiency 
bill until the bill passes both Houses and is signed by the 
President 

Mr. MADDEN. There is no uncertainty 

Mr. KINCHELOE. There is nothing but uncertainty in a 
deficiency appropriation bill. And here Congress has come 
and authorized $50,000,000 for 1922, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee proposes to meet it by piecemeal appropriations. 

Mr. ROBSION. And the statement I am making is this, that 
America will not get over $25,000,000 of this $50,000,000 for 
the read program. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The appropriation by piecemeal in an 
appropriation bill of itself stops the road projects and road 


contracts throughout the country; and if it is not all appro- 
priated and not all spent that is now available, is not that 
brought about by reason of the fact that some of the States 
have not taken advantage of it, and the States that have 
taken advantage of it every year are dubious on account of this 
uncertain policy of piecemeal appropriations? 

Mr. ROBSION, And those States are being penalized. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman from Kentucky, who is one of the leading Re- 
publicans on this floor, in making this charge of inefficiency and 
repression of goyernmental activities is guilty of a kind of 
lese majeste against the administration. 

iced CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas will be in 
order. 

Mr. ROBSION. Well, I want to say this to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, that he heard the ranking Member [Mr. 
Byrns of Tennessee] on the Democratic side say that he 
would join in to carry forward this policy of repression, if it 
is repression, It seems not to be a one-sided affair. 

Mr. WINGO. Getting back to normalcy and having less of 
hysteria and more practicability. 

Mr. ROBSION. I can not yield further. There is un- 
doubtedly a movement on foot in the House and outside this 
House to curtail the road-building program of this country; 
and one of the agencies behind it are the railroads of the coun- 
try. Perhaps some of you have noticed the propaganda being 
put out by the railroads of the country in which they are 
assailing the road-building program, and they are having their 
employees on the trains hand literature to travelers. Among 
other statements they say this—this is from the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad: 

The legitimate function of a highway is, first, the accommodation of 

rivyate owners of vehicles for their individu. leasure or business. 
hey are not designed nor intended as 3 roadbeds for trans- 

5 5 750 business and should not be depended upon to fulfill that 
une . 

Here are the railroads of the country putting out propaganda 
not to build good roads in the country because of their jealousy 
of the growing use of the motor trucks in handling the busi- 
ness of the country. The railroads can not carry all the busi- 
ness, and their rates are so high people are forced to use 
trucks. Now, I do not want to criticize anyone; but since 
the bill passed by more than 8 to 1, I think that we should at 
least have $50,000,000 for road purposes. We should have this 
sum. I am making the statement that we will not get over 
$25,000,000 of this $50,000,000 unless my amendment is adopted, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROBSION. I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To pay the widow of John I. Nolan, late a Representative from the 
State of California, $7,500. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 15 minutes out of order. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Reserving the right to object, what sub- 
ject is the gentleman going to discuss? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to discuss the referendum to 
be held in Washington next month, 

Mr. WINGO. About what? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The referendum on the question of. beer 
and wine, to be held in this city next Monday. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not taking that seriously, 
is he? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina ob- 
jects. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

For payment to James I. Campbell for expenses incurred as con- 
testant in the contested-election case of Campbell v. Doughton, audited 
and recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, $2,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois -offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mappen: Page 2, after line 14, insert the 
following: For payment to Jacob Gartenstein for expenses incurred 


as contestant in the contested-election case of Gartenstein v. Sabath, 
8 and recommended by the Committee on Elections No. 2, 


[After a pause,] 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For easy ceed for Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Com- 
missioners, $12 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request to be 
allowed to proceed for 15 minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 15 minutes, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say in that connection that I had 
anticipated time in general debate, but through a misunder- 
standing it was not reserved for me. 

Mr. MADDEN. I had promised the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that I would reserve time for him, but I overlooked it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not wish to interfere with 
any arrangements made by the gentlemen on the other side, 
but, as I understand, an effort is to be made in the morning to 
bring up the District of Columbia appropriation bill, It seems 
to me the gentleman will then have ample time to discuss the 
subject he has in mind. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The District bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the taking of time by me to-morrow, 
I may say that I think it will be only fair to the House that 
such time as I take to-morrow should be devoted to the bill 
that I have in charge. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That bill ought not to be consid- 
ered to-morrow. . The bill has just been printed, and the hear- 
ings have not yet been printed, as I understand. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the gentleman can get coples of the 
hearings in the Gommittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What opportunity has anybody 
had to study a bill reported only to-day? It seems to me we 
ought not to adopt the plan of going ahead in that very hasty 
and haphazard way. 

Mr. MADDEN. I suggest that time can be given during the 
general debate on the District bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What does the gentleman contem- 
plate in the way of general debate? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I had hoped to take care of pressing re- 
requests and at the same time limit it as might be agreeable. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Well, I shall not make any ob- 
jection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Chair- 
man—and I do not think I shall object—the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] spoke of the District appropriation bill 
being introduced yesterday or to-day and being taken up to- 
morrow, and that that plan ought not to be followed. I want 
to ask the chairman if it is not true also with respect to every 
other supply bili thus far considered by the House, bills that 
have to deal not only with the few miles square composing the 
District of Columbia but also have to do with the entire 48 
States of the Union? The bills are introduced on one day and 
taken up the next day under general debate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have opportunity to speak only in con- 
nection with the Interior Department bill, of which I was in 
charge, and that bill was before the House several days before 
it was taken up. f 

Mr. BLANTON. Practically all of them were taken up the 
next day after having been reported. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I hope nobody will object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, on Monday there is to be conducted a wet and dry vote. 
We are told in an article in the Washington Post of January 2, 
which, I take it, is good authority on the question, apparently 
the official wet organ, that— 

Now that the old year has gone and 8 year is here, Mayor 


F. C. Harley, of Astoria, Oreg., arises to the boys—and girla—a 
question: Is or is not Washington wet or dry?” 
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JANUARY 4, 


This Is the article: 


GiRLS To Take Crrxy Wer AND Dry VOTE—BEVY Arrives To PRESIDE 
Ovar BALLOT Boxes yor NATIONAL LIBERAL ALLIANCE—POLL TO BE 
OPENED MONDAY—WILL BE THOROUGH, Sars MAYOR F. C. HARLEY, 
OF ASTORIA, ORBG., IN CHARGE, 

Now that the old year has gone and the new year is here, Mayor 
F. C. Harley, of Astoria, Oreg., arises to ask the 3 
Sa: xi á or ah Semin e ht = dry?" 

em,” ahems the rus. ‘That all depends on whose 

attended the other night.” PETEN 
At any rate, the mayor is ready for business. He wants to poll the 

town, and he’s going to get the votes. To see that everything shall 

be done in the right way, he has wired to Providence, R. I., for assist- 
ance. Out of that fair 2710 comes Miss Helen L. Baughan, director of 
the women’s division of the National Liberal Alliance. She arrived 
yesterday, and with her came a bevy of beautiful girls. They are 
going to get your vote! 

8,000,000 VOTES ALREADY IN, 

Miss Baughan, an experienced vote getter in seven States, will be in 
active e of all these A wed who are to be stationed on principal 
corners of the city, botel lobbies—in fact, everywhere—for the one pur- 
pose: Sone out what Washingtonians want—light wines and beer or 
a drought. 

The ‘National Liberal Alliance is the direct antithesis of the Anti-Saloon 
League. It is an organization built up to aid, if possible, in obtaining 
the opinion of the Nation on a question that is causing men many 
sleepless nights. In getting this opinion its officers and workers are 
re to journey over the entire United States. To date the New 

apani States have been canvassed and 3,000,000 votes have been 
obta $ 

Just to show that its heart is in the right place, the National Liberal 
Alliance takes votes both ways—pro and con, for and against. Out of 
the 8,000,000 votes so far, approximately 1 per cent are against the 
return of light wines and beer. That is the computation ju: 
Mayor Harley, and from these figures he believes that 
has visited are for a return of these beverages. 

VOTE TO BE TAKEN MONDAY. 

As Washington is the Capital of the Nation, as it is a city the resi- 
dents of which never bad a chance to vote, and as it is immediately 
under the eyes of the Congress, Mnyor Harley is going to extend himself 
in making the contemplated poll. The vote will be taken next Monday. 

“I intend to have ballot boxes placed wherever people gather,” says 
the mayor. “I will have one box for every 500 of the population, These 
boxes will be placed in hotel lobbies, grocery stores, restaurants 
inte apn rie permitted—drug stores, department stores, and 

r shops. . 

“I respect the views of everyone. There are folks in this city, as in 
all others, who do not believe in the return of light wines and beers. 
There are others who do. Just how many are lined up on each side I 
do not know at present, but I intend to find out. The ballot that is 
placed in the hand of each man and woman asks for the information 
that the country needs. 

WOULD SAVE YOUNG GIRLS. 


“When we get votes we do not merely ask for a ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
answer. We ask for names, addresses, occupations, ete. An n 
who takes time to fill out one of these blanks is serious. 1 sur- 
prising just how — men in the higher professions have already 
voted for a return of light wines and beers. 

Miss Baughan ts a former Providence newspaper woman. She is a 
member of the Young Women's Christian Association, has no use for 
so-called “hard liquor,’ but believes that too many young girls are 
being ruined because of the present-day tendency to stage what are 

ularly known as “ hip-hip-burray parties,“ the carrying of on 
he hips of young men who trip the light fantastic. 

They claim the referendums which they are conducting have 
now polled 3,000,000 votes, of which only 1 per cent is opposed 
to the return of beer and wine, That may give you some idea 
as to the unprejudiced manner in which this poll is taken. 

We are told that to legalize the sale of beer and wine will 
promote temperance, when we know its underlying appeal 
grows out of human appetite or out of the greed of those who 
would exploit that appetite for selfish gain. Many organiza- 
tions have come into existence having as their object the fur- 
therance of this proposal. I have long been -convinced that 
many well-meaning and patriotic citizens are being misled by 
this cunning and insidious propaganda. I have just had brought 
to my attention these activities of this National Liberal Alli- 
ance, with headquarters in New York City. The affidavit of 
Mr. Edward Gordon, formerly director of distribution of the 
association, and letter which I now place in the Recorp show 
very clearly the character of some of the methods which are 
being employed to mislead the American people upon this im- 
portant question. These exhibits show that certain of the pro- 
moters of this organization have evidently seized upon the 
question of prohibition, which is now one fundamentally of 
law and order, as a means of exploiting the American people 
for personal advantage. I feel sure that most of the citizens 
whose names are associated with this organization would never 
have loaned their moral or financial support to this organiza- 
tion had they not been utterly deceived in the character of its 
activities. 

I will insert the letterhead of the organization giving the 
names of those that have been put forth as sponsors, and also 
the appeal for funds, which has so prominent a part of the 
work of this National Liberal Alliance: 

The following appears on the letterhead of the National 
Liberal Alliance: 


made by 
e States he 


i 


Adler. Jewelry; Eugenio Armentino, insurance; Dr. W. E. Aughinbaugh, 
editor; Alfred K. hrens, costumes ; M. Berkley, paper; W. A. 
Berlinger; Fred M. Billings, asphalt; John J. Campeau, post office; 
Archibald Colby, insurance; Wm. F. qi L. R. n, pub- 
lisher; Benjamin Franklin, attorney; M. Friedlander, D. D., rabbi; 
Wm. B. Gibson, Ph. P.; Hon. A. J. Gilchrest, senator; Sigmund Gold, 
exporter; Chas. C. rich; Richard 4. Guinsburg: boxes; k 
Girard, theatrieals; R. nore a Hicks, attorney R. M. Hodge, D. D.; 
Jacob 1, Hoffman, merchant; Burr McIntosh, publicist; Walter 1. Joyce, 


1923. 


Purpose: To restore and secure to the pooma of the United Státes 
ene inu}ienable rights of life, liberty, a the Toes of happiness. 
National Liberal Alliance. New York State Headquarters. Jerome A. 
Myers, campaign director, 169 West F. inth Street, at Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Phone, Circle 1480.) 

WHE VOLSTBAD ACT MUST GO! 
General committee, New York State: Walter J. Joyce, chairman; 
Edw. Gordon, director of distribution; Benjamin Adler, cotton ; Leo 


ars; J. E. Katzenstei 

ends: F. B. Kavanagh, M. D.; Hon. Owen D. Kiernan, ay 

man; Joseph M, Keatinge, attorney; Felix Kleeberg, M. D., chemist; 

A. L. Libman, Insurance J. D. Livingston, securities; Hudson Maxim. 

inventor; Jerome A. Myers, director; H. Martin, publicity; W. H. 

Osborne; S. H. Pellettier, insurance; Walter Pulitzer, editor; Harold M. 
Schwab, printing; H. N. Schwarz, check writing. 
THE BLUE LAWS MUST GO! 


Henry T. Terry, attorney; Emile W. Voute, publicity; Chas. A. Weil, 
merchant; George Wood, prevention; Hon. Harry Wandmaker, as- 
sistant district attorney; Chas. A. Young, D. D., minister; Francis D. 
Dulin, chairman women's general committee; Julia Reinhardt chairman 
women's committee New York State; Marie Bruce, New York city; 


quartermaster n, 


Belle Gold Cross, New York City; Catherine Doran, 8 N. 
Marie Fla erty, Buffalo, N. Y.: Reba Gillon, New York C 41 Faye 
Graham, New York City;: Mabel Klee New York City; M. C. Smith, 


; Grace Sweeney, 


York City; Amelia Summerville, New York Cit 
New York 5 belle : N. fe B. Wood, New 


New York City; Isabelle D. Widder, New York City; 
York City; Julia Wheelock, New York City. 


The following is a sample of the appeals for funds which 
have heen made by correspondence: 


Dear FELLOW LIBERAL: Have you ever stopped to think why we 
have prohibition to-day? 
LETHARGY OF THH PEOPLE, 
Pd ae defines lethargy as follows: Dullness; inaction; inatten- 
jon; apathy.” 

If the prohibition agitator had been filled with lethargy there would 
have been no prohibition. Continual lethargy on our part will see 
— 45 of our constitutional rights taken away from us unless we 
wake up. 

Your ballot received shows you are with us as against prohibition 
ane for light wines and beer, and that you are also opposed to blue 
us. 

Great, fellow liberal! 

With your views and with hundreds of thousands, in fact, millions 
of others expressing themselyes throughout the United States, no 
doubt some of our parasitic, h critical, political representatives will 
begin to realize that some of the people are beginning to throw off 
the yoke of lethargy which took hold of them during and after the 
‘war and are now ready to assert themselves. 

Individually we cau do nothing, but concertediy we can undo that 
which the prohibitionist wished on us at a psychological moment— 
prohibition. However, this can not be done alone by your moral 
support, which we appreciate. To win, we need your material support 
to boy and distribute ballot ‘boxes, ballots, and other educational 
printed matter. Unless we do get your heip our efforts be serj- 
ously handicapped. ‘Therefore we feel you will not ‘hesitate to back 
uP. 7015 red joining the National Liberal Alliance. The mem- 

rehip fee is $1. 

We are inclosing membership subscription blank, which we trust 
you will fill out at your convenienee. But do it now! 

Every dollar will help us buy more ammunition to carry on the fight 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL DIBERAL ALLIANCE, 
Jerome A. Myers, 
Campaign Director. 

The primary purpose of the National Liberal Alliance is to 
get money. I will also insert one of their appeals. The fol- 
lowing appeal for funds appeared in the publication of the 
National.Liberal Alliance, called the National Liberal Alliance 
News: 

HOW YOU CAN HELP. 

1. Join in the referendum; get your friends to use the ballots. 
Yane ene to vote, so that the 
voiced. 


recorded. 
2. Become a member of the National Liberal Alliance and induce your 


We 
sentiment of the Nation may be 
This referendum should be the biggest vote of the people ever 


friends to join. An associate 1 costs only 81. pore soe 
can afford that small sum to aid in this great struggle for liberty. 
Make the members of your family members. The blight of prohibition 


and blue laws is a menace to the 838 now growing up. Father, 
mother, sons, daughters, even the baby’s name should be enrolled with 
the National Liberal Alliance in its great work. Associate membership 
cards will be mailed to you promptly from national headquarters, No. 
15 Whitehall Street, New York City. 

3. Send a contribution, as much as you can spare, to advance our 
eduentional campaign. No salaries are paid to our officers, but we pay 
for the best brains in the country in pushing our propaganda. peak- 
ers, clerks, ballot boxes and ballots, printing, ostage—all cost money. 
It is your fight as well as ours. elp us with the sinews of war— 
money, A contribution of only $5 will pay for the installation of 
one of our ballot boxes, with the attendant expenses of ballots, clerical 
work, distribution of literature, and information to the newspapers for 
publication. Make your financial aid as pre or small as your purse 

rmits, but before you write your check think well how much this 
Rent against injustice, Seer and bigotry means to America, and 
means to you and your family. 


The inaccuracy and bad faith of these alleged referendums 
is shown by the following affidavit of Mr. Edward Gordon, who, 
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as the letterhead shows, was formerly director of distribution 
of the alliance. 

Here is a portion of an affidavit. I have the original affidavit 
in my possession. I will not insert all its charges, for I have 
not had the opportunity to make the extrinsic investigation 
that I would desire to make as to some of them. It is an 
affidavit, I say, given by Mr. Edward Gordon, who has hereto- 
fore ‘been connected with the National Liberal Alliance, in 
charge of direct distribution. 


In ‘the month of July, 1921, I entered the employ of the National 
Liberal Alliance at their uptown office located, first, in the Lowe 


officers of 
sition with them. 


was told by Jerome A. Myers, campaign 
ballots to Suppl 
damn about the 

This Mr. Gordon, who makes this affidavit, is a man of some 
perception, 

I then concluded they were vot sincere with the public. * + * 

I started an investigation of the activities and records of the Na- 
tional Liberal Alliance and have found a great deal of evidence, some 
of which has been turned over to the proper authorities, and I have 
much more in eourse of preparation for their consideration. 

EDWARD GORDON. 
STATE OF New YORK, 
County of Queen, 83: 


On this 23d day of November. 1922, personally appeared before me 
Edward Gordon, who being by me duly sworn, depen and said 
he is the person who signed the forego: statement and acknowledg 
to me the execution thereof. 

[SEAL] Max STEINER, 
Notary Public, New York County No. 408. 
X% 9081 3 register's No. 4090, certificate filed in Queens County 
No. . 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has been talking about wine, 
beer, and money. The gentleman said this man was engaged in 
distribution. Was he engaged in the distribution of funds or 
of liquor? : 

Mr. CRAMTON. His title is director of distribution. What 
he distributed I do not know; I suppose he distributed their 
literature. 

This is the way the brewers view the activities of the Na- 
tional Liberal Alliance: 

The National Liberal Alliance of New York makes things hum. 


Many stores have been provided with voting boxes for the customers 
to show their preferences for wet or dry nee most of the sh ppers 
our- 


are ladies, it is an experiment worth watching. (The Brewers’ 
nal, August 1, 1921.) 

This shows the point of view of the brewers concerning this 
organization. I appreciate the courtesy of my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. HiL] in asking that I be given time this morn- 
ing. I am not discussing his particular organization. This is 
another one of the 30 different brands. Let me tell how New 
York newspapers view the National Liberal Alliance. ; 

The New York Evening Journal of Friday, November 24, 
1922, contains an article with the heading— 

Court scores antidry body as “ phony.” 

This article says— 

Magistrate Corrigan, in the West Side court to-day— 

I do not suppose Magistrate Corrigan is one of these prohi- 


` bition fanatics at all, holding office as he does in New York 


City. The article says: 


Magistrate Corrigan, in the West Side court to-day, characterized the 
National Liberal ance, which purports to be an organization fight- 
ing prohibition, as “a phon enterprise,” and fined one of its youn 
women members $25 for -collecting money without a license on th 
streets. 

The young woman is Irene Bryant, who gave her address as 953 
East Fourteenth Street, Brooklyn. She, in charge of several other young 
women, was one of the principals in a meeting which several speakers 
for the alliance were conducting at Broadway and Forty-seventh Street 
on November 4. Memberships in the alliance were sold at this meet- 
ing, as well as copies of the alliance’s organ, The National Liberal 


Alliance News. 

Edward Gordon, office manager of the Stanley Electrie Contracting 
Co., of 182 Fourth Street, Long Island City, who bad resigned from 
the alliance because he did not like its methods, went to the Broadway 
m . He bought a membership and seyeral copies of the paper. He 
consulted the city authorities and discovered, he says, that the alll. 
ance had no permit to hoid meetings and that it was not incorporated 
in this State and did not hold a Federal charter. 

Miss Bryant said she did not solicit any money from Mr. Gordon, 
but ro he made all the advances. Magistrate Corrigan spoke to her 
severely, 


That is the organization that proposes to take this ballot in 
the Capital of the Nation next Monday. As this article states, 
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he imposed a fine of $25 upon a representative of the National 
Liberal Alliance, and in doing so he said: 

1 believe prohibition to be the most important matter before the 
country to-day. We are suffering enough from bootleggers, poisoned 
whisky, and other results of the Volstead law. We do not want to 
have in addition phony enterprises that are supposed to help those 
against prohibition and do not, 

The New York Herald of Saturday, November 25, 1922, car- 
ried a news item to the same effect, as follows: 


MAGISTRATE ASSAILS BOGUS DRIVES BY WETS— CORRIGAN FINES GIRL $25 
FOR SOLICITING FUNDS, 


“The prohibition issue is one of the most important in this country 


to-day.” said Magistrate Corrigan in West Side court yesterday. “ We 
certainly suffer enough with tleggers without people going around 
and collecting money for bogus enterprises that are supposed to help 


and do not.’ 

The magistrate gave this opinion in the case of Irene Bryant, 22, 
charged with solic ing funds for the National Liberal Alliance, which 
has headquarters in the Hotel Continental. Bryant is secretary 
to Helen J. Ligh Rupa who is in charge of 500 girls conducting a drive. 

* 


She was fined $ 


That is the attitude of a court in New York City that had 
on trial one of the representatives of the National Liberal 
Alliance, and condemned it as a “phony” organization that 
was seeking only to get money without doing anything real for 
those who furnish the money. 

The dry forces of Washington have declared a policy with 
reference to this organization and its alleged poll, which is to 
be followed probably throughout the country, and have issued 
a signed statement appealing to the people to. ignore so irreg- 
ular and undesirable and “phony” an enterprise as Mr. Har- 
ley is to conduct here next Monday. That appeal is as fol- 
lows: 

JANUARY 4, 1923. 
To the people of Washington, D. C.: 

It has been announced in the daily press that the National Liberal 
Alliance, through its national chairman, F. O. Harley, a defeated wet 
candidate for governor in Oregon, is planning an alleged poll of the 
people of Washington on light wine and beer. 

We desire to make known to the public that this wet organization 
furnishes no evidence of accuracy or integrity in the taking of such 
poll. Sworn statements in our ssion by a former employee of the 
organization make clear that there is neither accuracy nor good faith 
in the conduct of these polls. In addition, to hold out to the people 
of Washington that light wine and beer can be legalized under the 
eighteenth amendment is an insult to their intelligence. Any poll in- 
dleating the desirability of adopting an unconstitutional proposal is 
indefensible and against sound public policy. 

We therefore appeai to all law-abiding persons of the District of 
Columbia to refuse to participate in such a poll, and 8 sug- 

t to those who are opposed to prohibition that they pro in a 
Pai and orderly manner to amend the Constitution of the United 
States—if the legally constituted majority desires to do so—instead 
of participating in an unauthorized referendum, the only effect of 
which is to encourage lawlessness. 

Andrew Wilson, president Anti-Saloon League, District of 

Columia; Emma Sanford Shelton, president Woman's 

Christian Temperance Union, District of Columbia; 

E. O. Watson, secretary Federal Council of Churches 

in Christ in America; W. L. Darby, executive secretary 

Washington Federation of Churches; William Knowles 

Cooper, general secretary Young Meu's Christian Asso- 

ciation; Homer J. Councilor, chairman central com- 

mittee, Men's Organized Bible Classes, District of Co- 

lumbia ; Clarence True Wilson, general secretary Board 

of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church; Wayne B. Wheeler, gen- 

eral counsel Anti-Saloon League of America; Herbert F. 

Randolph, president Pastors’ Federation, District of 

Columbia; Albert E; Shoemaker, executive secretary 

and attorney Anti-Saloon League of the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. 


yield? 
Mr. CRAMTON. 


Will the gentleman from Michigan 
I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL ALLIANCE. 


GENTLEMEN: I am (for) 
the Voistead Act and a li construct 
my mark X on the ballot herewith. 


(Vote this side if Erres prohibition and the 
blue laws.) ue laws.) 


Iam for liberal construction of the national 
prohibition laws. t on 


I am for light wines and beers. | 


I am against all “blue laws.” 


inst present: to Congress a memorial uesting the modification of 
1 ion tie national prohibition ——— as indicated by 


(Vote this side A for E and the 


I am for strict enforcement of the na- 
tional 3 amendment and the 


I am against light wines and beers. 


| | I favor strict enforcement of “ biue laws.” 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Can the gentleman give the House 
any information us to the sources from which they receive 
this money to carry on this election? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Their main purpose is to get the money. 
Everyone who signs up one of these slips will receive an ap- 
peal soliciting money ostensibly to conduct the election. The 
election is the excuse for the collection of the money, but the 
real purpose of the money is to pay good salaries to Mr. 
Harley and his assistants. Everyone who is engaged in this 
work is working on commission for part of the money. 

Harley himself appears to be a worthy one to head this 
“phony” organization. He parades himself as“ Mayor of 
Astoria” and defeated candidate for Governor of Oregon. My 
information is that he was once mayor of Astoria, to the last- 
ing regret of that town, and that when he left he stood not upon 
the order of his going. He was defeated for the nomination 
for governor and hardly had enough yotes to put him among 
the “also rans.” 

I have before me a telegram from Portland, Oreg., which 
sums up the standing of Farley in Oregon. It is dated Jan- 
uary 4, 1923. and says: 


Harley entirely discredited, . Has no following. 
feated in primary for governor in which he ha 
element. It is common rumor he was disloyal. 
in I. W. W. meetings and had their rhe 4 25 05 
lars in Astoria and Portland. Admin 
wide open in its most aggravated form. Has headed many movements, 
Collected tens of thousands of dollars from Japs of entire coast to 
lobby in Washington to open wide their entry into this country. 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Just one more question. The gentle- 
man from Michigan does not know whether the representatives 
of the-National Liberal Alliance are going to take these ballots 
around to the mothers in the homes and ask them how they are 
going to vote? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My judgment is that however people vote 
the result announced will be just the same, because they have 
had the audacity to say that only 1 per cent of those who 
have voted so far are against wine and beer, and no one with 
any judgment—not even my friend from Maryland [Mr- IIILII— 
will contend that any such result would come from any such 
election anywhere in the country. 

Mr. HILL, I will say to the gentleman that I do not know 
anything about the organization to which he refers, but I should 
like to ask him if its attitude toward the collection of money 
and the payment of salaries is not the same as the attitude of 
the Anti-Saloon League? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I suppose the Anti-Saloon League must 
have money with which to carry on its organization, but the 
gentleman and those with him will testify that the Anti-Saloon 
League and other temperance organizations have secured re- 
sults for the money contributed to them. The charge of the 
judge in New York was that this organization was a “ phony ” 
organization; that it would not get results for those who con- 
tributed money to it. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the gentleman agrees with me that 
the Anti-Saloon League ought to file reports of its expenses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We do not want to get into too much of à dis- 
cussion, but the Anti-Saloon League is the only organization of the 
kind that has really made any reports of its political activities. 

Mr. HILL. Have they filed any report this year? J 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have not checked up on all of it. I under- 
stand they have. 

Now, I wish to show the effort of this organization to yoke 
up blue laws with prohibition in an entirely unfair way. That 
is shown in the form of the proposed ballot submitted by the 
National Liberal Alliance. 

Here is a copy of the ballot: 


Overwhelmingly de- 
support of worst wet 
livered addresses 
Owes thousands of dol- 
Stration as mayor of Astoria 


Congressional district .............2..scneceee . 


National headquarters will fill in your Senators’ and Congress- 
man's names if you do not know them 


Please mail this ballot immediately to National Liberal Alliance, 15 Whitehall Street, New York City 
Typew rite or print carefully all names and addresses to avoid mistakes in our records. 
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_ The above ballot proposes a vote upon the question of light 
wine and beer. Everyone on the floor of this House knows 
that wines, light or heavy, can not be made or sold under 
the eighteenth amendment, yet this wet organization proposes 
to make the discontented thirsty in a few wet centers of 
this country believe that beer and wine can be legalized under 
the eighteenth amendment. 

Such a proposal or fake referendum ought not to be per- 
‘mitted upon the streets of the Capital City. The Capital of 
the Nation should and does stand for law and order, It is 
just as blameworthy to propose an unconstitutional referen- 
dum as it is to vidlate the law itself. 

The next proposition they propose by a referendum is: 
“f am against all blue laws.’ What are blue laws, and why 
is such a question presented? Manifestly for the purpose of 
trying to make the people believe that those who voted pro- 
hibition into the Constitution would favor some kind of blue 
Jaw that would take all the joy out of life. The same prac- 
tical men and women who wrote the eighteenth amendment 
into the Constitution are back of every movement that puts 
joy and wholesome pleasure into life and are not in favor of 
taking the joy out of life. A majority of the people of this 
country will never favor a blue law that kills wholesome 
pleasure. This sane majority will never favor any red law, 
either, that stands for anarchy and lawlessness. The people 
of the United States are neither for the so-called blue laws 
that kill joy nor for the red laws that kill law and order. 
They are back of the “red, white, and blue” laws which 
stand for orderly government. 

The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution was written 
into it by the orderly processes of government, and it is never 
going to be mutilated and destroyed by a minority whose ap- 
peal to the people is dictated by their thirst rather than by 
their loyalty to law and order. 

Prohibition as a mational policy in this eountry is the 
result of the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
by the people of the United States, This amendment pro- 
hibits the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. Con- 
gress can not amend the existing law to permit the sale of 
liquors which would be intoxicating in fact. Even were it 
to do so, the law would be declared unconstitutional by the 
courts. 

Many misleading statements are being disseminated by 
which, frequently, patriotic and law-abiding citizens are being 
misled to believe that Congress can, by an amendment to the 
enforcement statute, so change the definition of intoxicating 
Jiqnors.as fo satisfy the demands of those who desire an alco- 
holic stimulant. It is the unquestioned right of any citizen 
to proceed by lawful means to secure the change of any gov- 
ernmental policy which does not meet with his approval. 

To those who desire to legalize the sale of beer and wine 


only one legitimate method is available; that is, by proceeding |’ 


to secure an amendment to the Gonstitution. When this is 
attempted no one will dispute the right, though many will deny 
the wisdom of such a course. 

Much of th: alleged popular support for the beer and wine 
proposal will vanish like the mist before the rising sun when 
the American people are made aware of the fallacious and 
illegal grounds upon which it rests. When they are called 
upon to face -squarely the issue of nullification or preserva- 
tion of the Constitution there will be no doubt of the out- 
eome. Not only is the proposal itself legally unsound, but 
many of the arguments which are urged in suppert of it 
are conceived in deceit and inspired by selfishness. 

In closing let me say that a man named Harley, defeated 
once for governor of his State, and now engaged, so a New 
York court says, in a “phony enterprise for the money there 
is in it, urges return to beer.and wine and proposes a fake vote. 
The laws of the country provide the way in which the sentiment 
of the people shall be registered; and in the recent election the 
people of this country indorsed prohibition, and retained an 
overwhelmingly dry majority in both Houses of Congress. We 
do not need to fool with these fallacious attempts of such or- 
ganizations as the National Liberal Alliance, created to raise 
money and not to accomplish any good thing; but I do want to 
read a letter written by the President of the United States 
"within a few days to an organization in New York, and I shall 
put his statement up against the statement of such organiza- 
tions as that of Mr. Harley and his National Liberal Alliance. 
This letter from the President was printed in the Washington 
Post this morning, and is confirmed by the White House to-day 
as an accurate statement of what the President wrote in 
response to those who sought an interview with him. A wom- 
an's club of New York wished to lay before the President their 


arguments in favor of a return to. beer and wine and for repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment. In declining an interview Presi- 
dent Harding said: 

Ordinarily I would receive any de tion on your suggestion, and 
I try to Ak it a rule to find time ren — — with Any elegi- 
tion whose members desire to present to the President a pressin 
roblem of ment. Frankly, however, I do not believe it woul 

an opportune time just now to receive a delegation which aims to 

e expression to its hostility to the eighteenth amendment. It is such 
a futile thing to expect the repeal of the amendment that I doubt the 
wisdom of airing an interview which can only result in controversial 
pag and create.a suspicion that the Federal Government is not 

good faith endeavoring to enforce the prohibition laws. 

The President appeals to us to stand back of law and order 
and the Constitution. The vote here which comes next Monday 
is only for the purpose of creating suspicion and doubt in the 
minds of the people of this country. No one who believes in 
law, order, and the Constitution should pay any attention to 
this “ phony enterprise. Let them get their money from those 
who are not interested in law, order, and the Constitution. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ESECUTIYE DEPARTMENTS—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase a 
boat in the administration of the Alaskan ‘forests to rep 
by striking rocks in Sumner Strait, $8,500. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I want to ask the gentleman from Illinois, chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations, if these motor boats ure 
insured. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the Government does not insure its 
‘boats. 

Mr. WATSON. How about the Shipping Board boats? 

Mr. MADDEN. The Shipping Board bas an insurance fund, 
and they pay their losses out of thut fund. 

Mr. WATSON. I withdraw ‘the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COOPERATIVE CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS. 

For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled“ An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for ether purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, 
and all acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, to be 
expended in accordance with the provisions of such act as amended, 
$25,000,000, to remain ayailable until expended, being part of the sum 
of $50,000,000 authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, by paragragh 1 of section 4 of the act making appropria- 
tions for the Post Office 3 for the fiscal year 1928. W 
June 19, 1922: Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall get 
upon 1 ay submitted to him under his apportionment of such 
authorization of $50,000,000, and his- approval of any such project 
. eon Bp oh AT era 88 a 3 obligation of the 

eral Government for ent o roporti 
: Provided further, That ~ 
7 


h 
hereafter made for the p of carryin 
a of July 11, 1916, ard the acts amendatory thereof and su 


line motor 
boat sunk 


a 
f 


arg- 


Mr. ROBSION. 
meni, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ronston: Page 6, line 3, strike out the 
figures “ $25,000,000"; also strike out all of the remainder of the 
paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: $50,000,000 
Temain available until expended, being the sum of $50,000,000 author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, being 
3 f section 4 of the act making appropriations for the 

scal year 1923, approved June 19, 1922,” so that the paragraph, as 
amended, shall read as follows: 


COGPERATIVE CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ‘ROADS. 


For ae out the provisions of the act entitled “An act ‘to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural gosi roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, and 
all ac amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, to be e nded 
in accordance with the provisions of such act as amended, $50,000,000, 
to remain available until expended, bei the sum of $50, 000 au- 
thorized to be N or the fiscal ear ending June 30, 1923, 
by para h 1 of section 4 of the act making appropriations for the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1923, approved June 19, 1922. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ‘make the point of order 
that if the gentleman strikes out all after the $25,000,000, in 
line 3, his amendment does not restore the language embraced 
in what he says would be the paragraph, because he has stricken 
it out and he does not reinsert it. A 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Cháirman, early in 1922 the House 
passed a bill authorizing $65,000,000 for the present fiscal year 
and $75,000,000 for the next fiscal year to aid the States in the 
construction of good roads. That bill was adopted by the House 
by a vote of something like 8 to 1. It went to the Senate 
and was cut down by the Senrte to $50,000,000 and $65,000,000, 
respectively. It was the intention of the House, and I am sure 
the sentiment of the country, not to cut the road appropriation 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
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any less than the sums fixed by the Senate. I know it will be 
argued by the chairman of the Appropriations Committee that 
this is not being done, but I want to say to my colleagues it is 
being done. There can be no other construction placed upon 
the action of the Appropriations Committee. The chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee [Mr. Mappen], the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, will tell you that in this bill they are 
proposing to appropriate $25,000,000 of the $50,000,000, and 
they will authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to make con- 
tracts with the States for roads for the other $25,000,000, and 
also make available any balances in the Treasury now due the 
various States for the payment of claims that may be presented 
by other States. But when we do that we borrow from the 
States that have not used their part of the road money, and it 
must be repaid, The deficiency bill before us appropriates 
_ $25,000,000 of the $50,000,000 heretofore authorized by the 
Congress. The amendment which I have just offered proposes 
to appropriate the other $25,000,000 of that $50,000,000 so as 
to make the $50,000,000 available for road construction this year 
and until it is expended, and I think my amendment should be 
adopted. 

A few days ago we passed the Agricultural appropriation bill. 
In that bill we appropriated $30,000,000 of the $65,000,000 
authorized for roads for the year 1924. In that bill no men- 
tion was made of the $50,000,000 authorized to be appropriated 
for this year, The Appropriations Committee up to that time 
had entirely ignored the mandate of Congress authorizing 
$50,000,000 for roads this year, When this was discovered by 
the friends of good roads they got busy, and $25,000,000 of this 
$50,000,000 was put in this deficiency bill. Although Congress 
has authorized $50,000,000 and $65,000,000, respectively, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and June 30, 1924; you will 
observe that the Appropriations Committee is attempting to ap- 
propriate only $25,000,000 and $30,000,000, respectively. You 
will remember that the chairman [Mr. Mappen] said a little 
while ago if we appropriate the $25,000,000 carried in this bill 
and the $30,000,000 carried in the bill which we passed a few 
days ago that there would be no more appropriations for roads 
until 1925. If that is true, then you lose the authorization for 

25,000,000 this year and you lose the $35,000,000 for next year. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? Of course, the 
gentleman from Kentucky does not want to convey the idea—— 

Mr. ROBSION. I will cover the gentleman's point in a 
moment, of 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman knows what I 
was going to say. 

Mr, ROBSION. The bill passed a few days ago and this 
bill authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to enter into con- 
tracts for road construction with the States to the amount 
of the $25,000,000 and the $35,000,000. In doing this you 
merely string out and extend what we have already authorized. 
In other words, if you take $25,000,000 of the $50,000,000 that 
was authorized for this year and extend it over into the fiscal 
year of 1924, then you have lost it so far as the sum total 
for road construction is concerned. If you take the $35,000,000 
of the $65,000,000 authorized for the year of 1924 and extend 
it into the fiscal year of 1925, you lose the $35,000,000 for the 
road program for 1924. You gentlemen mark my words, you 
gentlemen who will be here in 1925, instead of having the 
$50,000,000 and the $65,000,000 for the fiscal years of 1923 
and 1924, you will find that they will string out the $50,000,000 
and $65,000,000 into the years of 1924 and 1925 and, unless 
the friends of good roads get active, there will be no more 
authorization or appropriations for roads other than what 
was authorized for 1923 and 1924 until 1925. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. ROBSION. I ask to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks for five minutes 
more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION. I make that statement predicated on the 
statement of Mr. McDonald, the director of roads, that the 
policy that has been pursued by the Congress is cutting down 
the road-building program of the country. Under the unfavor- 
able conditions during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
Federal aid amounting to $109,000,000 was matched by the 
States, and for the fiscal year ending 1921 Federal aid of 
nearly $85,000,000 was matched by the States. For the 
year ending June 80, 1922, only $49,000,000 of Federal aid 
was put up, and the present fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, only about $50,000,000 of Federal aid will be used 
and matched by the States, although Mr. MacDonald, the 
director of roads, states that $100,000,000 could have been 
used by the States if the money had been available at the 
proper time. What is the cause of this cutting down of the 


road program of the country? It is due to the delay and 
obstruction offered in the Congress and by the Congress. For 
instance the $75,000,000 provided for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922, was not appropriated until the month of No- 
vember, 1921, after the road-building season was over. It 
requires months to provide and prepare road projects and let 
the contracts, The road program of the 48 States is so large 
and complicated that in order to carry the program out suc- 
cessfully and fully the States must know six months or a 
year in advance what to expect. The plans must go ahead 
of the actual building and expenditure of the money from 
12 months to 18 months. This great program can not be car- 
ried on by dribs or makeshifts. It is unwise to follow a hand- 
to-mouth policy as it seems to me is being attempted by the 
Appropriations Committee. 
GOOD ROADS V. SHIP SUBSIDY, 


It is argued that we must conserve the Treasury. I cer- 
tainly do not favor the useless expenditure of a single dollar. 
I want to cut down the expenses of the Government to the 
lowest minimum; but a little, jerky, niggardly policy in the 
road-building program of our country is a false economy. The 
good roads law that we passed some time ago provides for a 
great system of interstate, intercounty highways, comprising 
185,000,000 miles, which when completed will practically tie up 
and unite every county seat and center of population in the 48 
States, and further provides for the constant upkeep and 
maintenance of this great system of highways. All have agreed 
that this will be of great economic value to the country. If 
this be true, why delay the enjoyment thereof? Already about 
25,000 miles of this system have been completed, and if the 
Congress provides $100,000,000 per year of Federal aid the 
entire system can be eompleted in about 10 years, but if we 
only provide $50,000,000 per year it will require 20 years to 
complete this system. Nothing could add more to the wealth 
and prosperity of the Nation or to its national defense than a 
great system of highways like is contemplated, but we are told 
by the proponents of this bill that the States can not use the 
$100,000,000 or even $50,000,000 per year, and are attempting 
to appropriate the money in small dribs to meet this program. 

A few days ago we had before the House—and it passed the 
House—a bill known as the ship subsidy bill. That bill pro- 
poses to pay certain shipowners a “bonus” or “subsidy” in 
the operation of their ships, and, of course, in addition to the 
regular freight and passenger rates charged by them. We are 
collecting on import duties now about $500,000,000 per year. 
The ship subsidy bill proposes to take one-tenth of that sum 
every year and for 10 years and place it in a fund to pay these 
shipowners these subsidies. Under that bill that money will 
not even go into the Treasury, but something like $500,000,000 
will go into the Shipping Board fund. A 10-year program at 
something like $50,000,000 per year, and these shipowners re- 
ceive certain exemptions on their income taxes and other in- 
direct benefits. All of which may amount to as much as 
$600,000,000 or more in 10 years. It is not claimed that the 
“ship subsidy ” will create new cargoes or increase the amount 
of cargoes. This subsidy is not necessary to create ships to 
carry our goods, We already have three times as many ships 
as are necessary. € 

The war caused all of these nations to build a large number 
of merchant ships. Our merchant fleet cost us between $3,000,- 
000,000 and $4,000,000,000. There is a much larger shipping 
tonnage than is necessary to carry the cargoes. If the ship 
subsidy would mean all to this country that its most enthusias- 
tic proponents claim, it could not compare in benefit to the 
American people with what this system of highways will mean 
to the people. Its benefits will extend to every nook and corner 
of the 48 States, yet the shipowners are provided with finances 
for 10 years for their subsidy, while the roads are denied a 
complete program for a year. The roads must wait until the 
money has been obligated and expended, and then we must 
come, hat in hand, and say we want a small appropriation for 
roads, i 

It is true that some of the States have not used their quota 
of the road fund. This bill proposes to borrow from those 
States and pay off the claims of the States that have used up 
their quota of Federal funds, but we must not forget that one 
of these days these States that have not used their Federal 
funds will use them and the money will have to be paid back 
to them by the Federal Government. We are merely robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. But the ship subsidy must have a 10-year 
program. The road program can wait. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman from Kentucky hear-the 
speech of my colleague [Mr. BUCHANAN] the other day giving 
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the result of his investigations about this matter, wherein he 
said that he felt perfectly satisfied on the situation? 

Mr, ROBSION. He is perfectly satisfied to this extent: We 
will have money to run the road program this year all right, 
because here are New York and some other States that have 
not used their Federal aid money and it is now in the Treasury, 
and in one of the provisions of this bill they authorize that 
money to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture to pay the 
claims of States that haye used up their Federal money and 
for which no appropriation has been made to continue their 
road program; but my point is this, you are merely borrowing 
here. You must pay it back, and in this way we are only using 
$25,000,000 of the $50,000,000 authorized for this year, and $30,- 
000,000 of the $65,000,000 authorized for next year. In that 
way you are cutting down the road program of the Nation at 
least $60,000,000 for this year and next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has again expired. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there an objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman state how much is in the 
Treasury at the present time already appropriated for road 
construction? 

Mr. ROBSION. I haye read the hearings over and over, 
and I think there are about $139,000,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there not $1389,000,000 in the Treasury 
appropriated for this purpose, and is it not also true that Mr. 
MacDonald stated in the hearings before the committee that 
$25,000,000 will run them until December 1, 1923, which is sev- 
eral months after this year’s appropriation ends? 

Mr. ROBSION. The gentleman is undertaking to ask a 
question and then answer it. 

Mr. DOWELL, Is not that true? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes; Mr. MacDonald said that If we would 
give liim $25,000,000 of the $50,000,000 authorized for this year 
and then permit him to take the money in the Treasury due 
to New York. Tennessee, and other States, but which has not 
been used by them, and use that money, they can go along 
all right. But here is the point: You are not adding anything 
to your road program but you are taking away what the House 
voted. In November Mr. MacDonald testified before the com- 
mittee that they wanted an immediate appropriation of $50,- 
000,000, the amount of money authorized by the Congress for 
this year, and $30,000,000 of the $65,000,000 authorized for the 
fiscal year of 1924 and before the Ist of January, 1924, to ap- 
propriate the other $35,000,000. I contend that this Congress 
went on record almost unanimously in authorizing that $50,- 
000,000 be appropriated for the present fiscal year and $65,- 
000,000 for the next fiscal year. The Congress did not author- 
ize us to string it out and add to it by using some of the 
money due some of the other States. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Are there States that do not expect to use 
their quota for each year? 

Mr. ROBSION. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If there are, then why the appropriation 
for the full amount suggested? 

Mr. ROBSION. If you do not get it now, 
the $25,000,000 for the roads of this country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes, you will. 

Mr. ROBSION. Oh, I know you will get some money next 
year, but then we have the $65,000,000 authorized for that year 
and you. will wipe out this $25,000,000, the balance of the 
$50,000,000 authorized for this year and which is covered by 
my amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will you not get it as soon as you can use it? 

Mr. ROBSION. No; Mr. MacDonald says the road program 
of the country has been repressed by the action of Congress 
and cut in two, in half. He further says instead of spending 
$49,000,000 in 1922 and $50,000,000 for 1923, but for the action 
of Congress the States could have used and have absorbed 
judiciously $100,000,000 of Federal aid. 

Mr, ROACH, The gentleman's amendment strikes out both 
provisos in the paragraph in which he seeks to amend, but does 
not restore either one of them. It occurs to me that at least 
the first proviso is a very important one. What has the gen- 
tleman to say as to restoring that proviso? 

Mr. ROBSION. Do you want to embark on the policy of 
borrowing the Federal aid money from one State to pay the 
Federal aid due another State? 

Mr, ROACH. No. 
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you will never get 


Mr. ROBSION. If you want to do anything for the States 
that are not going to use their money, put them on terms; but 
what is attempted to be done here, in my judgment, is to adopt 
a plan to cut down the sum total for road construction in this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we appropriate the money now before 
we need it, the Treasury will have to have it and will have to 
pay interest probably for it, whereas if the States are not going 
to use it, and if we do not need it just now, we will save the 
interest on that money by not having to pay it. 

Mr. ROBSION. You will save $25,000,000 and $35,000,000 
from going into the highways of the country. That is what you 
will save. In addition to former appropriations, this House 
went on record nearly eight to one authorizing $50,000,000 for 
this year and $65,000,000 for next year, after the Senate had 
cut down the House bill from $65,000,000 and $75,000,000 to these 
sums, and as one of the advocates of good roads in the House 
I want to see this $50,000,000 apprepriated for this year and 
$65,000,000 for next year, and will not be satisfied with the 
$25,000,000 for this year and $30,000,000 for next year. I favor 
at least $100,000,000 of Federal aid per year for the next 10 
years until the great system of interstate and intercounty high- 
ways heretofore authorized by Congress is completed. 

RAILROADS FIGHTING FEDERAL AID FOR ROADS. 


I am convinced that there is a concerted movement on, both 
in Congress and out, to hamper and obstruct the Federal aid 
road program. Some of the railroads of the country have be- 
come active in this fight against Federal aid. There are now 
millions of motor vehicles carrying passengers and freight, and 
this has provoked the jealousy of many railroads. Some of 
the railroads are putting out literature denouncing the use of 
these motor vehicles. I find the following in æ booklet put out 
by one of the railroads: 


The railroads and their een have a great deal at stake in the 


growing use of motor vehicles for commercial purposes and the exten- 
sion of hard-road systems to cover the whole country. Indeed 
important problem, and one which deserves urgent attention. 
he legitimate function of the highway is, first, the accommodation 
of private owners of vehicles for their individual pleasure or business. 
They are not designed or intended as permanent roadbeds for trans- 

S business and should not be depended upon to fulfill that 
une . 

One of the very great problems of the times is how to feed, 
clothe, and warm the people of this country. This problem will 
become more pressing as the years come and go. We need 
everything that can be produced. The producers and the con- 
sumers must be brought together. Fruit, vegetables, and other 
products are going to waste In great quantities in many sections 
of the country while countless thousands want for food, cloth- 
ing, and heat. The producer and consumer are brought to- 
gether by means of transportation. Transportation is carried 
on by railroads, by water, and by highways. 

The most important of these is the highways of the country. 
They penetrate all sections of the country and extend to the 
producing centers, and are the means by which the products 
are brought to the railroads, the water, and consuming centers, 
If people are to be attracted to the farms, the rural com- 
munities must be made more attractive by good roads. Good 
roads will produce better farms and better farmers, better 
schools, better churches, and better homes, and it will mean 
more to the national defense than a standing army. I can 
not understand the viewpoint of gentlemen who are willing 
to vote hundreds of millions out of the Treasury for railroads 
and ship subsidies and oppose Federal aid in the development 
of the highways of the Nation. I favor a great American 
merchant marine, but I opposed the ship subsidy bill that was 
passed by the House because, in my opinion, it will not pro- 
duce or maintain a merchant marine, and under the provisions 
of that bill the merchant fleet which cost our Government 
more than $3,000,000,000 will be sold to shipping syndicates 
or trusts made up of a few rich men for $200,000;000 or less. 
There is no market now for ships, and if we attempt to sell 
them we will not realize as much as 15 cents on the dollar 
of their cost, It will not mean cheaper transportation rates 
by ocean, but under that bill, in my judgment, we will pay 
to these shipowners $50,000,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States annually for the next 10 years and give them 
other direct benefits amounting to $10,000,000 per year. The 
countries of the world that have the best merchant marine 
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pay little or no subsidies. Great Britain, that has by far the 
greatest merchant marine in the world, does not pay in excess 
of $2,500,000 per year as a subsidy. Italy and France pay the 
highest subsidies and neither of them has a merchant marine 
equal to little Norway, that pays no subsidy. Two reasons have 
been assigned for granting subsidies to these shipowners: First, 
the high cost of construction of American ships; and, second, 
the high wages. No one contends that the persons who buy our 
ships will pay more than 15 cents on the dollar of the cost; 
and, of course, this knocks out the question of high cost, and 
it has been shown that a British ship of equal size with an 
American ship pays practically the same wages as an Ameri- 
can ship, and whatever sum we vote for a ship subsidy will 
benefit the American shipper but little, if anything. Rallroad 
rates are so high that they have crippled many industries of 
this country. The greatest means of transportation for the 
American people is our highways, and I favor less subsidies for 
ships and less appropriations for railroads and more money for 
good roads. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Rossion] is unduly alarmed. There is no dis- 
position anywhere to cut out any provision for road building 
anywhere in the United States. We not only appropriate 
$25,000,000 in this bill but $30,000,000 in the Agricultural bill, 
and we propose to take the money that is now lying idle allotted 
to the States and permit it to be used without taking any 
rights away from any State. Now, what would be the result 
of the gentleman's contention? It would be that if there was 
only one State in the Union that required money to carry out 
its obligations that you would have to appropriate for every 
other State in the Union whether it needed it or not. Say 
that we only needed a million dollars to pay to the State of 
Kentucky and you wanted to appropriate the money for that 
obligation, you could not do it without appropriating a million 
dollars to each of the other 47 States. Now, we are trying to 
simplify the problem, and instead of having three or four 
hundred million dollars lie idle in the Treasury allotted to the 
States we are giving to the Secretary of Agriculture the power 
to make the allotments to the States as the law provides 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will kindly not interrupt 
me until I finish this statement—as the law provides and under 
which they are permitted to make contract obligations to the 
full extent of the allotment. But we propose instead of having 
48 accounts, one with each State in the Union, to create one 
single account against which checks may be drawn to pay the 
obligations of any State under the contract obligation for road 
building. That will leave the funds for road building liquid. 
Now, we have a ship-building program, we entered upon it in 
1916, and under that program we agreed to build a certain 
number of capital ships and other ships, and we made an 
initial appropriation of several hundred million dollars, but 
we did not set aside a certain amount for each ship. What- 
ever we appropriated we appropriated in a general d, that 
general fund to be used for the payment of any bill for any 
work done on any ship. That is what we propose to do now. 
It is the simple, businesslike way to do it. There never was 
any sense in the plan that we have had in existence. It only 
resulted in turmoil; it did not expedite the road construction in 
any State where they did not want to build the roads, but it 
did retard the State that did want to build roads, because it 
could only go as far as the allotment was subject to an appro- 
priation. Now, any State that does not want to proceed loses 
no right in the matter of allotment, and the State which does 
is not retarded by the States that do not do any work. So here 
we are. We are establishing a modern business method to take 
the place of the antiquated system that we have had in exist- 
ence, [Applause.] And we are not only doing that but we are 
taking out of the Treasury a lot of money that was set aside 
for the purposes for which it is not being used, and we are 

utting it into active use on the roads of the States that want 
E use it, and while we are doing that we are not taking any 
rights of those other States away. On the other hand, we are 
preserving every right that they have under the law by saying 
that the money allotted shall be subject to contract over a 
period of three years, and this money allotted or appropriated 
shall be subject to draft against the funds for a period of three 
years, whereas it only exists for one now under the law, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN, And I hope that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky will not prevail, but that 
we will adopt a modern, simple, systematic method of con- 
‘ducting the Government’s business and wipe out the anti- 
quated system that is now in existence. 


` Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, there has not 
been a more consistent friend of road improvement than IL 
have been since I haye been a Member of the Congress. I 
have supported every proposition looking to the improvement 
of roads, and would not support any proposition which might 
result in delaying the improvement of roads, but I am satisfied 
that my friend from Kentucky is unduly alarmed over the 
situation. If his amendment is adopted it simply means that 
we will take $25,000,000 more out of the pockets of the people 
at this time and pile it up in the Treasury not to be used 
possibly for a year and a half or two years, according to the 
statement of Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr, ROBSION. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNS of Tennessee. For a brief question. 

Mr. ROBSION. Now, if this $25,000,000, and the other 
$25,000,000 of the $50,000,000, no action taken until 1924 and 
for 1924, and then the other $85,000,000 of the $65,000,000 
authorization, no action taken until 1925, will not the sum 
total for road improvement of the country be cut down if it 
is extended out and lengthened out to a subsequent year? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No; I do not think so by any, 
Means, because, as the gentleman from Illinois stated, if the 
gentleman’s amendment is adopted it will not be used; it can 
not be used according to the statement of the director of 
public roads. Now, here is what he said. 

Mr. ROBSION. Win the gentleman yield further, please? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield for a brief question. 

Mr. ROBSION. Now, if you do not use, or in a sense bor- 
row or take away the money due from the States that have not 
used any, would you not have to have the whole $50,000,000? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, we might for two States, 
but why keep in the Treasury $189,000,000, lying there idle, 
merely because in two or three years certain States will need 
their proper proportion of that amount? Congress is going 
to be in session and will make the necessary appropriation 
when it is needed because, under this bill and under the road 
act, it is made a legal obligation of the Government. 

Now, here is what Mr. MacDonald said to the committee, 
and the committee acted in accordance with Mr. MacDonald's 
statement and his request. He says: “We believe that it 
is not necessary to appropriate at this time the entire 
$50,000,000, but if the entire sum of $50,000,000 is not appro- 
priated at this time we are concerned that provision shall 
be made to authorize the to approve projects fol- 
lowing the end of this fiscal year which will not allow any 
of the 1923 authorizations to lapse,” and the committee has 
incorporated in this bill and recommended to the House the 
very provision that the director of public roads drafted to 
the committee and asked them to insert in the bill in order 
to preserve the authorization for 1923. 

Now, more than that, Mr. MacDonald says this: 

Mr. MacDonaLp. Under the act carrying the previous appropriations 
the amounts which were available for each year were apportioned to 
the individual States, as prescribed in the law, and each State's ne- 
count has been carried as a single account, After the fund has 
been divided into 48 parts we have carried 48 separate accounts; so. 
although a large Treasury balance appears, if the balances in the 48 
accounts are brought together into one total, there are States which 
have exhausted, or have practically exhausted, their individual funds. 
This makes it necessary for us to come to Congress to ask for an addi- 
tional appropriation, while there are still apparently large Treasury. 
balances available, 

The CHAIRMAN. If we should make appropriations under the old 
system, we would bave to appropriate to each State? 

Mr. MACDONALD. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee be given five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not care to make any re- 
marks of my own about this, but I do want to call attention to 
what Mr. MacDonald says about the matter. Mr. MacDonald’ 
further states: 


The CHAIRMAN, And it would not be necessary for you to modify 
the rule 

Mr. MacDonatp (interposing). If the language is now modified so 
that the 1 balances are available for meeting obligations as 
the out regard to the balances in the accounts of the 


based upon t 
action: The first would be the authorization for the program of road 
development, under which the Secretary of iculture would be 
authorized to contract with the States, and that program would be 
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rried out ahead of the actual appropriation. 
4S months to 18 months between the time the authorization is 
and the time the funds are actually needed tor for the work accom- 


lished; so that it would not interfere with efficiency of our work 
f we have a program authorized for, say a three-year period in ad- 
vance without an appropriation. We won d then come to Congress for 
an appropriation to cover the authorizations as the work is completed 
or as the States rad W yes upon the department for payment for 
work actua completed. 

Mr. Brand Would that plan of making the prior appropriations 
available as a general fund militate in any way against any State 
which did not need its part of this fund, in so far as its allotment of 
price apo . 5 

r. MACDONALD. Not in any way. 

Mr. Byrns. In other — hp no Biate would be deprived of its pro- 
portion of the 3 or of prior appropriations? 

Mr. MACDONALD. There is absolutely only one question involved, and 
that is simply the necessary action by the Congress. Having directed 
the Secretary to apportion the funds and to enter into contracts with 
the States. there jis the necessity of making the appropriation when the 
States shall actually need the money. 

Now, in addition to that, gentlemen, Mr. MacDonald made this 
statement: 


Mr. N SEAS. Wwe aro asking $25,000,000, as tbis must carry us 
rem ber. 
The eden That —— carry you through until December, 19237 
. MACDONALD. Yes, Sir. 
The ARER That womi take in a part of the fiscal year 1924? 
MACDONALD. Yes, sir, 

The 5 $25,000,000 would be all that would be needed in 
addition to what is provided in the regular annual bill? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes, sir; and the probabilities are that if the 
legislation proposed is enacted, we will not have to come to Congress 
for any further appropriation before the fiscal year 1925, but it will 
be necessary to request authority for the Secretary to apportion the 
authorization of $75,000,000 for the fiscal year 1925 when the regular 
Budget is considered for that year. 

Now, as has been stated, on December 1 there was in the 
Treasury $139,000,000 to the credit of the road fund. The 
regular annual bill carried $30,000,000 in round numbers for 
the next fiscal year, and we are appropriating on this bill $25,- 
000,000 with full authority to the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make authorizations so as to preserve the rights of the States 
under the road act, 

Now, if gentlemen wish to pile up money in the Treasury 
and add to the appropriation bills, you can do so by adopting 
this amendment. But, gentlemen, I submit that under the cir- 
cumstances and under the statement of the director we ought 
not to adopt this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has again expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Glerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES. 

Damage claims: To pay the claims adjusted and determined by the 
Department of Commerce under the provisions of section 4 of the act 
approved June 17, 1910 (36 Stat. p. 587), on account of bays ar ocea- 
ated to private property by collision with vessels of the Lighthouse 
Service and for which the vessels of the Lighthouse Service were re- 
spousible, certified to the preseut Congress in House Document No. 
489, $653.15. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MAbDEN : Page T, after line 4, insert the 
following: 
“DEPARTMENT OF THRE INTERIOR. 


“ BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

“Port Sill Apache Indians, Oklahoma; For the relief of and pur- 
chase of land ter certain of the A acie Indians of Oklahoma con- 
fined as prisoners of war at Fort Sill 1 1 9 05 Reservation and 
authorized by the act of September 21, 1922, $42,500.” 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, in explanation of that amend- 
ment I wish to say that by act of Congress approved September 
21, 1922, the Secretary of the Interior was authorized and 
directed to continue relief to the Apache Indians of Oklahoma, 
lately confined as prisoners of war at Fort Sill Military Res- 
ervation, for their subsistence and for the purchase of land 
for their settlement thereon, to be selected by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of War. 

And there was authorized in that act to be appropriated 
$42,500, to be made immediately available. The appropriation 
has never been made. The question did not come to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations soon enough to have it incorporated 
in the report of the committee, and hence the amendment which 
is just offered. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


For the 8 of costs taxed in the Supreme Court against the 
United States in the case of R. E. Kennington and others against A, 
Mitchell Palmer and others (October term, 1921), $49.65. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, these items that we have just 
read are all bona fide deficiency items and properly come on a 
deficiency bill. 

A short while ago I called attention to the fact that this 
Sixty-seventh Congress in six deficiency bills, counting this as 
the sixth, has appropriated $417,191,822.87. It was admitted 
this morning by the Treasury Department official appearing be- 
fore a committee of Congress that there is to-day a Treasury 
deficit of $273,000,000. If we could get paid the interest due 
this Government on the $11,000,000,000 of foreign indebtedness, 
we would stop having any deficit of $273,000,000, or any other 
deficit, 

I am sure that the people of the United States of America 
were astounded yesterday when they found out for the first 
time that the governor of the Bank of England, Mr. Mon- 
tague Collet Norman, had secretly appeared in the capitat 
of this Nation eight months ago and spent two weeks here, 
and as a member of the debt-funding commission of Eng- 
land had had various conferences with the President of the 
United States and with certain particular members of his 
official family—two or three Cabinet officers. And the people 
doubtless were also astounded when they learned yesterday 
that not a single member of our debt-funding commission 
appointed under authorization of this Congress had been taken 
into any of these conferences or had even been granted any 
knowledge of the secret appearance in this country of this great 
official, the governor of the Bank of England. I want to say 
that unless the membership of this Congress keep on the alert 
and unless we keep up in the pit of this House a continual 
fight against the insidious propaganda being carried on all over 
this Nation for the cancellation of our $11,000,000,000 of for- 
eign indebtedness, sooner or later it is going to pass beyond 
our reach, and some unauthorized agreement is going to be 
made on behalf of this Government by some official of this 
Government that is going to wipe out beyond our power of re- 
covery all of this $11,000,000,000 of sacred funds of the people, 
raised by the people through their borrowing of money from 
banks in order to purchase Liberty bonds to send this great 
sum of money across the water. The people of the United States 
are going to demand that this money be paid back, and they 
are not going to stand for these menacing secret conferences 
that are being carried on all over the country. Every day we 
read in the paper where some man of great importance in this 
Nation leaves his post of duty and goes far across the conti- 
nent to speak in behalf of the cancellation of the foreign debts 
due to this Government. It is just a part of the insidious 
propaganda that is being carried on in this country for the 
cancellation of this debt. Every Member of this Congress who 
is not in favor of the cancellation of that debt ought to keep 
this matter alive before the people, and the people of the 


United States ought to know what is going on in this Nation 


about this sacred fund. Whenever you keep knowledge of the 
people’s business away from the people, then the people lose 
confidence in their representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Chairman, I presume we are all of us 
very much pleased, indeed, to notice that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] gives his approval to the action of the 
administration. There is no possible doubt about what the 
attitude of the administration is. The President, as well as 
members of the Cabinet, has declared that there would be no 
consideration of a proposition to cancel our foreign debts. The 
gentleman seems to think there is something very alarming 
about the fact that a representative of the Bank of England 
came over here secretly for the purpose of interviewing men- 
bers of the administration. Well, suppose that is true. It is 
very significant, Mr. Chairman, that as a result of that inter- 
view, after that representative presumably had made his report 
to the English Government, the English Government commenced 
paying the United States the interest on the debt that it owes 
us. [Applause.] That is a sufficient answer to any query that 
there might be in the mind of any gentleman with regard to 
the information which that English representative obtained 


from the officials of the United States Government. The Con- 
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gress of the United States, both the House and Senate, the 
President of the United States, the representatives of the 
United States in foreign lands, all those who have had any- 
thing to do with the proposition or who have given any ex- 
pression of the attitude of the United States, all those charged 
with any responsibility whatever in the United States with 
regard to our foreign debt, have made repeated statements to 
the effect that this Government expects the payment of the 
foreign debt with interest. [Applause] 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Our distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who is a member of our Debt Fund- 
ing Commission, did not keep his visit abroad secret. He let 
it be known to the world what he was there for, what he was 
doing, what he was talking about. He did not keep it secret 
from any person. 

Mr. TOWNER. No; he went officially. 
did not come officially, so far as we know, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes against the United re including the same objects 

under this head in the sundry civil appropriation aet for the 
fiscal year 1918, 889.16. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. = Page 8, line 7, after the fi 
„1918,“ strike out “ $89.16" and insert in lieu thereof the foll ri 
ing: $9,000,089.16 : Provided, That of this amount $9,000,000 shall be 
expen — tor the gimmediate prosecution of such of the 172, 349 e. 

ending on June 30, 1922, in the United States courts, and institut 
by the United States, V 

Mr. MADDEN. I make a point of order against the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman reserve his point of order 
for a few moments? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The point of order is sustained. 

Mr, HILL. Will the gentleman reserve his point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will not object to the gentleman getting 
time to speak; but I think this amendment is so ridiculous that 
it ought to go out on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make his point of 
order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. One of the best commendations of the amendment I have 
just offered was given by the gentleman from Texas just now 
when he said it was ridiculous. In support of that amendment, 
` which I regret was ruled out on a point of order, I desire to 
call the attention of the committee to the hearings on this bill, 
at page 124, and I desire to read to the committee a portion 
of those hearings. I think the hearings disclose a situation in 
this country which should call for an immediate appropriation 
for the Department of Justice. If I erred in the selection of 
a proper place to offer this amendment for the appropriation 
of the $9,000,000, I shall offer it later in another place. I read 
from the hearings as follows: 

The CHAMmMAN. Will there be more marshals needed on account of 
the new judges? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes, sir; we will have to have more deputy marshals. 

Mr. Kennanp. There is also an increase in the business. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is a very large een in the business. 

The CHAIRMAN., What is that occasioned b 

Mr. NARD, By greater judicial activi a r number of 
cases commenced, principally under the national prohibition act. 

The CHARMAN. Do you mean that the national prohibition act 
caused that increase of business? 

Mr. Kennanp. It has been one of the contributing causes, and the 
heavy contributing cause. 

e CHAIRMAN, How many cases are pending in court now? 

Mr. HOLLAND, = you mean prohibition cases? 

The CHAIRMAN. I would not ask for that, but what is the total 
number of cases? 

Mr. Kennarp. I can state the number of prohibition cases com- 
menced, terminated, or padat ae as you. niay prefer, 

The CHAIRMAN. Give 

Mr. Kennanp. The number of — — yee the national prohibition 
act commenced during the fiscal year 1922 was as follows: Civil, 2,157; 

iminal, 34,984; and the collections on account of the litigation were 
22 78.308 The number of cases terminated under the national pro- 
hibition act or disposed of 29.721. the fiscal year 1922 was as follows: 
Civil, 1,537; and criminal, 

The CuainmaN, Those are cases pending? 

Mr. KENNARD. Those are cases terminated or disposed of. 

Mr. KELLEY. In what time? 

Mr. Kenxnarp. In one fiscal year, 


The other gentleman 


JANUARY 4, 
. There commenced osed 
out . enges. 80 Eee are Beets pen “keeping ere 2 
8 Le are sot sg Peeper he 
is the calendar of the conrts 


are very seriously congested, The total number 


of cases ding at the close of the year was 172,000. 

The N. How does that number compare with the number 
in the prior years? 

Mr. NNARD. It is 30,000 more than were pending at the close of 


OR TE a June 80, 1921. TAINS ES, 
AIRMAN. How many cases were Ins dur period 
that you have just referred to in each year? z 

Mr. KENNARD. Under the national prohibition act? 

The CHAmMAN. Are you just talkin ees . 8 

Mr. KERN NAU. No, sir; I was refi 

The CHAMAN. I am referring to ails Facet That is what we want. 

Mr. KENNARD. There were 172,349 cases pending on June 30, 1922; 
be ag cases pending at the end of the previous vy and 118,000 

pending at the close of the year previous to The increase 

hag the bu business has been * 20 or 25 per el per annum 
= ressed in case units, whereas the increased expense has been only 
1. per cent for the previous year and nine-tenths of 1 per cent for 
the fiscal year 1922. 

The CHainmay. What about 1923? 

Mr. KENNARD. The information for 1923 is 3 and we could 
not make any calculation on ar’ at en Bot time. 

Mr. Harris. were that by fi 

The CHAIRMAN ou can not Sell Ta 3 about 1923. 

Mr. Kenxnarp. No, sir. 


Mr. Chairman, we should at once appropriate the money to 
clean up the 172,349 cases pending on the dockets of the Federal 


courts. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does not the gentleman think 
that these cases could be cleaned up without the necessity of 
an appropriation if the President would take advantage of the 
authority given him last September to appoint additional dis- 
trict judges, which the gentleman from Maryland said at the 
time there was urgent need for? 

Mr. HILL. No; I voted against the bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, the gentleman’s party voted 
for it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Damage claims: To pay the claims adjusted and determined by the 
Na rtment under the naval appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1911, on account of damages oucas to private pro by colli- 
sions with vessels of the United States Navy and for which naval 
8 ws 6. 4 05 cor certified to the present Congress in House 

$6,969.4 

Mr. Serapia Mr. nanan I offer the following amend- 
ment. I will say that I know that it is not in order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 13, after line 17, insert: 

MARINE CORPS, 
peg Mas Russell B. 8 ey aarmen United States 
Mirins rps, to cover the loss sustained b. through the embezzle- 
ment of such amount of Government funds by Robert H. Rudol 85 
pay clerk, United States Marine Co meh yeti in 1915, while serving n pay 
a phia 


clerk to the said Major Putnam, e Barracks, Philade 

Pa., and on expedition duty in the West T dies, and which amount 
or Putnam was 2 177. red to and did deposit with the Treasurer of 

the United States, $2 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am thankful for that much. 
I confess that this amendment is out of order, but I am endeav- 
oring to do what I think is right to obtain justice for an injured 
man. I would like to have that amendment attached to some 
vehicle which is likely to reach the station and not be thrown 
off at the switch. Here are the facts with their unusual 
merit: A private bill has been reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, and this claim has been reported on 
favorably by every tribunal that has examined the facts for the 
last four or five years. Never was there a case of more positive 
injustice done to an individual coming to my notice since I have 
been a Member of this House, 25 years. I believe in observing 
the rules, but there are occasions when they might be set aside 
in order to do absolute square justice between the Government 
and an individual. This bill has unusual merit in it and the 
injury demands immediate redress. 

I will not take up much of your time. This officer bears the 
grade of major and is a paymaster in the distinguished corps 
of the United States marines. He is a man who has been used 
for all kinds of service. He has been highly commended for 
distinguished valor in battle. He has been used everywhere 
that an officer might be used. When line officers were few in 
number the department has called upon him to perform service 
on the firing line. He has been commended time and time again 
for heroism in battle. 

Repeating, he was at the time of the occurrence complained 
of a paymaster and is now a paymaster, and without invitation 
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from him, I understand, the Government appointed and assigned 
to him a clerk who robbed him. This is a historical case. He 
was paymaster at the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The department 
sent him off on an expedition and left the clerk in charge, and 
during his absence the clerk robbed him of $1,200. That was in 
1915. After that he was sent on another expedition, and the 
same clerk robbed him of $400. This same clerk fixed up the 
books in such an expert manner that the robbery was only dis- 
covered after accountants had gone over the books and after 
the officer had left the navy yard. For a man who knows how 
to do a job well I commend this same paymaster clerk. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand there are about 100 claims of 
that sort by gentlemen which have been approved by the War 
Department now pending before the Committee on Claims, of 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] is chairman, 
Does the gentleman think it would be fair to pick out one of 
them and pass it? . 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to say that if the gentleman 
knew of the hardship in this case I think he would be in favor 
of immediate relief. I know it is subject to a point of order, 
Friends came to this paymaster’s assistance and assisted him 
to pay the money into the Treasury. The thief was court- 
martialed and sentenced to jail, The paymaster endeavored to 
find a plan to make a lawful demand for reimbursement. 
The case was heard before an examining board appointed by 
the department while the paymaster was off on an expedition, 
I imagine, and the Court of Claims held that because he did 
not testify before this board but only submitted his accounts 
he lost his right before the Court of Claims, and he could not 
appeal the case because the amount was less than $3,000. I 
am glad that an opportunity is given me to speak in this man’s 
favor, and care not who may interpose the rules of the House 
against it. I criticize no one for it. He can not appeal; he 
has not the funds so that the judgment might be overridden. 
Our whole committee examined the facts with great care as 
reported by the subcommittee, and any claim that can get by 
that subcommittee I will vouch for without ever looking at it. 
Any claim that can pass Mr. Mivron Knaus and his colleagues 
is a good one and a hundred per cent white. There is no ques- 
tion but that this man was robbed, and there is no question at 
any time he was in any way careless or culpable. It required 
experts to discover that the embezzlement had been made. 

Mr. GARNER. Who sent this man over there? 

Mr. BUTLER. The department sent him, detailed him, and 
sent him into battle. He went cheerfully and performed acts 
of heroism. ¥ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman did not understand my ques- 
tion. Who sent the man over there who stole the money? 

Mr. BUTLER. The department sent the man, and since this 
larceny from this officer they have revised the whole method of 
accounting of paymasters. They have brought about a com- 
plete change in the administration of affairs of these different 
paymasters. I mean the manner of keeping books. I want to 
repeat what I have said. This man needs this money and the 
Government owes the money to him. He has paid every dollar 
into the Treasury, and he was in no way culpable or responsible, 
He is a man who has as good a record as any man has ever had. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Was not the clerk placed there 
without the consent of the paymaster, under the civil-service 
rules? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes; I presume he was. I will say to my 
friend that since then the clerks are all bonded by the Govern- 
ment, so that the Government is protected, likewise the pay- 
masters. 

Mr. KNUTSON. He was an enlisted man. ` 
Mr. BUTLER. My friend from Minnesota makes a sugge 
tion. The man was unaccustomed to such duties, and while we 
have splendid men in the enlisted force, this man, in my judg- 
ment, had never had such experience as would justify his being 
placed there. It is said that he gambled. He was sentenced 
and put in jail, and then in order that there might be leniency 
shown to him, he promised to pay back, He was released and 
the Court of Claims held that he might have paid the money 
which he embezzled against the statement of this officer that 

he never had paid it r 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Starrorp] is entirely right. This amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order, and I must submit to the rule if ap- 
plied, but I promise him, and I promise the rest of you, that 
I will use every effort within me to make this bill a law to re- 
imburse this paymaster, and I will try to remain in Congress 
long enough to accomplish this result. The bill is on the cal- 
endar. It is unanimously reported by the committee, Hearings 
were held, experts were asked to testify, and I repeat to the 
credit of this man, that they have always found him honest 
and efficient. But what chance has this man in his struggle for 
justice with this bill on the Private Calendar, to be called at 
some indefinite time in the future? They say that they will 
consider it some day. Why, I would rather try to grow hair 
on a bald head than I would to try to pass this bill at this ses- 
sion of Congress. I know there are a number of such claims, 
as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] says. Why are 
they not spoken of here, and why not some one speak for them 
if they have merit such as this one has? I certainly would 
not oppose them. Is there not anyone here who is ready and 
willing to speak for them? Of course, this bill must go out.on 
the point of order, if it is made, but I thank the committee for 
its patience and its attention. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope he will; but I have endeavored only 
to do justice to this man in taking the time of the committee 
for 5 or 10 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, just a word. This bill was 
reported favorably from the committee of which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] is the distinguished chairman 
on December 30 last, four or five days ago. The bill under con- 
sideration is not an omnibus claims bill, It is a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. If we adopt the practice of adding claims, 
and there are many on the Private Calendar of like merit 
to the one under consideration, this bill will be littered with 
private claims here or in the other body. I do not think it is 
good practice. I believe it is the understanding of the majority 
leader that a day is going to be set apart for the considera- 
tion of bills of this character unobjected to. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill was sent from the Navy Depart- 
ment in June last. I do not know the reason it was not re- 
ported sooner or action taken upon it by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. If it had been it likely would have been reached 
before now, because this Congress has passed more private 
claims bills. than any other Congress within my knowledge. 

Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks why this was not taken up before. I confess my inability 
to use the English language very well, but I have endeavored to 
say to this committee that this man has dogged the Court of 
Claims, and he has been refused a hearing. He paid the money 
over five years ago as an honest man would and like the 
man of honor that he is. Here is the explanation why he was 
not here earlier asking for justice from his countrymen. I 
want to promise my friend from Wisconsin that this measure 
will become a law, as I am sure my colleagues here will admit 
it should. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order. The point of order is sustained, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For Morgan generai ordnance depot, South Amboy, N. J., $300; for 
Pig Point ordnance reserve depot, Virginia, $3,000; for Middletown air 
intermediate depot, Middletown, Pa., $165,000; for Edgewood Arsenal, 
Ed ood, Md. for Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
warehouses, Philadelphia, Pa., $575,000; in 


Colo., $1,500; for inland’ 
all, $769,000. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, after line 24, insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“National Guard: During the fiscal year 1923, the cost of sub- 
sistence allowance for enlisted men of the Regular Army on duty with 
the Nationai Guard shall be chargeable to the appropriation for sub- 
sistence of the Army.” £ 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment is not 
adopted, it will create a deficiency in the current year’s appro- 


' 
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priation for the support of the National Guard. When we 
passed the Regular Army appropriation bill for this current 
year we included the cost of subsistence of the instructors 
from the Regular Army on duty with the National Guard under 
the item of subsistence. Subsequently, on September 22 of last 
year, new legislation was passed by Congress which charged 
that appropriation directly to the National Guard. We had 
made no provision in the current appropriation for the National 
Guard for that purpose. Consequently, if we do not adopt this 
amendment at this time there will be no way for providing for 
the subsistence of these instructors of the Regular Army on 
duty with the National Guard. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any estimate of the 
amount of money required? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw my reservation of the point of 
order, > 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think I must say that there 
is no doubt about the merits of this case, and, so far as the 
chairman of the committee is concerned, I am glad to accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKenzin: After line 24, following the 
amendment just adopted, insert: 

” expenditures authorized by Public Resolution No. 44, approved 
April 1, 1922, as modified by War Department 1 act ap- 
proved June 30, 1922, for the purchase of real estate to establish suit- 
able burial places in Europe for American military dead, may, when 
title to such real estate can not be secured, be made instead for the 
acquisition of the exclusive rights of burial in perpetuity in such lands.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
until some explanation is made. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, House Resolution No. 44 was passed on April 1, 1922. 
It was a resolution reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs authorizing the expenditure of $111,000 of the appro- 
priations carried in the sundry civil bill for the purchase of 
lands in Europe for the burial of our soldiers, but it was 
found that in England, where our boys were buried, that under 
an act of Parliament passed in 1852 it was impossible to get a 
fee simple title. So then it was undertaken to get a title for 
burial purposes in perpetuity. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency held that an appropriation made by Congress for the 
purpose of buying land in fee simple could not be expended for 
the purpose of taking over land for. burial purposes in per- 
petuity, and this amendment simply provides that that appro- 
priation made by Congress under the authorization from the 
Committee on Military Affairs may be carried out and become 
effective to take care of the bodies of our boys over there. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that the de- 
ficiency subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations has 
made a thorough investigation of this, and we find the facts as 
stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mekkxzik] to be 
true. We would have reported this item from the Committee 
on Appropriations, but we felt that we had not the legislative 
jurisdiction to do it. As it had joint reference to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Committee on Appropriations the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations felt that it 
was the proper function of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and I, as chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
quested the Military Committee to report it. If they had not 
done it, we would, but we wanted to concede their right. I hope 
the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to ask that the heading “ Na- 
tional Cemetery“ be put on the amendment, so that it may be 
distinguished. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, that will be done. The 
Chair hears no objection. The gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draws the reservation of the point of order and the question is 


I offer the following 


on the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois as 
modified by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. : 
The question was taken, and the amendinent as amended was 


agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Total audited claims, section 2, $1,267,449.36. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I offer the following amend- 


ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 33, after line 23, insert a new section, as follows: 

„ SEC. 3. This act hereafter may be referred to as the second de- 
ficiency act, fiscal year 1923. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill with amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. McArrHur, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 13615 
had directed him to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross, 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Mappren, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I offer a privileged report carrying 
appropriations for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman fom Michigan, by direction 
of the Committee on Appropriations, submits a privileged re- 
port on a bill which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13660) (Rept. No. 1326) making appropriations for the 
overnment of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
n whole or in part against the revenues of said District for the fiscal 

year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 2 
SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Agriculture I submit a privileged resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution (II. Res. 475) requesting the President to trans- 
mit to the House of Representatives certain facts in his possession 
concerning the United States Sugar Equalization Board. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar, 

EULOGIES. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that Sunday, February 11, be set apart for the holding of 
memorial exercises on the life, character, and public services 
of my deceased predecessor, Hon. SAMUEL M. Brinson, Member 
of Congress from the third North Carolina district. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

P LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
O1iver for seven days. 

- ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 
49 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, January 5, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

861, A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, concerning the 
appropriations for the construction of rural post roads in coop- 
eration with the States, the Federal administration of this 
work, and the survey, construction, and maintenance of roads 
and trails within or only partly within the national forest; to 
the Committee on Roads, 
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862. A communication froni the President of the United 
States, transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, a list of judgments rendered by the Court 
of Claims, amounting to $83,260.47, which have been submitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury and require an appropriation 
for their payment (H. Doc, No, 526) ; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

863. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a judgment rendered against the United 
States by the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Virginia, sitting in admiralty, under the previsions of an 
act entitled “An act for the relief of Gaetano Dayide Olivari fu 
Fortunato,” approved February 18, 1922 (private act No. 28, 
Sixty-seventh Congress), which requires an appropriation for 
its payment, with a proviso that this judgment shall not be paid 
until the right of appeal shall have expired (H. Doc. No. 527) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

864. A communication from the President of the United 
States transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, schedules of claims amounting to $110,- 
339.61 allowed by the various divisions of the General Account- 
ing Office,-as covered by certificates of settlement (H. Doc. No. 
528); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. s 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FESS: Committee on the Library. S. J. Res. 258. A 
joint resolution providing for the filling of a vacancy in the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class 
other than Members of Congress; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1325). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. Res. 475. A 
resolution requesting the President to transmit to the House of 
Representatives certain facts in his possession concerning the 
United States Sugar Equalization Board; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1327). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands. S. 3808. An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to investigate and report to Congress upon the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1329). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND- 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 8570. An act for 
the relief of the United Dredging Co.; with an amendment 
sept No, 1828). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13226) 
granting a pension to Willlam K, Price, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13654) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to designate deposi- 
tories without the boundaries of the State of Oklahoma for the 
deposit of the surplus funds of the Osage Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13655) to validate certain allotments of 
land made to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reser- 
vation in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13656) to provide 
for the acquisition of a site and the erection of a post-office 
building at Alexandria, Va.; to the Committee on Publi Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 13657) incorporating the 
Supreme Lodge of the World, Loyal Order of Moose; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 18658) providing free 
Passage through the Panama Canal for American ships; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 13659) to provide adjusted 
conipensation for veterans of the World War, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 13660) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. : 

By Mr. PERLMAN: A bill (H. R. 18661) to repeal the 
literacy test of immigrants; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. KNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 13662) to increase the cost 
of the publie building at Akron, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FISHER: A bill (H. R. 13663) to inerease the cost of 
the public building at Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 13664) for the relief of Os- 
wald H. Halford, Hunter M. Henry, William C. Horne, Rupert 
R. Johnson, David L. Lacey, William Z. Lee, Fenton F. Rodgers, 
Henry Freeman Seale, Felix M. Smith, Edwin C. Smith, Robert 
S. Sutherland, and Charles G. Ventress; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 13665) granting a pension to 
Julia M. Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 18666) granting a pension 
to John Wellman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 13667) granting an increase 
of pension to Leona May Ferguson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENRY: A bill (H. R. 13668) granting a pension to 
Hazard F. Shultz; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 18669) granting a pension to 
Francis Marion Lucas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (II. R. 13670) granting a 
pension to Fannie Gardner; to the Commiftee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Olerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6739. By Mr. APPLEBY: Papers to accompany House bill 
11157. granting a pension to Amelia M. Hetherington; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6740. By Mr. COLE of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Marion, 
Ohio, opposing discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition 
and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6741. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Extract from min- 
utes of a meeting of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, December 
18, 1922, indorsing attitude of Attorney General Harry M, 
Daugherty; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6742. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Sacramento Bee, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., favoring House bill 12169, which denies ad- 
niission as immigrants and permanent residents to aliens who, 
under the existing naturalization laws of the United States, are 
ineligible to citizenship; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

6743. By Mr. MAPES: Resolutions of G. F. Furner, E. A. 
Marvin, and 38 others of Cedar Springs, Mich., for the repeal 
of the tax on shot shells, metallic cartridges, and firearms; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6744. Also, resolutions of H. M. Johnson and 21 others of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for the repeal of the tax on shot shells, 
metallic cartridges, and firearms; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6745, Also, resolutions signed by H. Vanderwarf and 20 others 
of Holland, Mich., for the repeal of the tax on shot shells, 
metallic cartridges, and firearms; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6746. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the California Cattlemen's 
Association, indorsing and urging the passage of Senate bill 
4063 and House bill 13033; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

6747. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
New York, relative to the merchant marine of the United States 
of America; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

6748. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, relative to uniform service and more adequate 
support for Diplomatic and Consular Service; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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6749. Also, petition of Detroit Council of Churches, of Detroit, 
Mich., urging passage of the Keyes-White immigration bill ad- 
mitting Armenian refugees to this country; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6750. Also, petition of W. E. Gould, of Kewanee, Ill., indorsing 
the Norbeck-Nelson war finance foreign credit bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

6751. Also, petition of the National Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, favoring an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States to prohibit further issues of all 
tax-exempt bonds; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6752. Also, petition of Corp]. Harold W. Roberts Post, No. 
466, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, relative 
to the retired pay of enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6753. Also, telegram from Wm. D. Stephens, Governor of Cali- 
fornia, urging Federal aid for the city of Astoria, Oreg.; also 
telegram from Herbert Fleishhacker, of San Francisco, Calif., 
urging Federal aid for the city of Astoria, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 

6754. Also, petition of C. C. Thomas (Navy) Post, No. 244, 
American Legion, San Francisco, Calif., urging support of the 
Navy Department's request for $6,000,000 appropriation for the 
Naval Reserve; also, petition of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, Los Angeles, Calif., urging appropriations for an 
Army of 150,000 men and the necessary officers; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

6755. Also, petition of the water users of the Strawberry Val- 
ley project, at Payson, Utah, relative to the time for repay- 
ment of construction charges on reclamation projects; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

6756. By Mr. TEN BYCK: An appeal to the civilized world 
made by Right Rev. Gregorius Khomishin, D, D. Ukrainian, Bishop 
of Stanislaviv, and others, at Lemberg, East Galicia, November 
5, 1922, protesting against the exterminating policy of the Polish 
Government in East Galicia; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, January 5, 1923. 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 3, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian on the expiration of 
the recess, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of the National 
Academy of Sciences for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13559) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none. 
The unfinished business is temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the request of the 
Senator from Utah, but I think we ought to have a quorum. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] is not in the 


Chamber. I make the point that there is no quorum present. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 


The reading clerk called the roll, and the following ‘Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Brookhart Caraway Curtis 
Bayard Bursum Couzens Dial 

Borah Calder Culberson Dillingham 
Brandegee Capper Cummins Ernst 
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Fernald Kendrick Norbeck Smoot 
Fletcher King Norris Spencer 
France Ladd „ Oddie Stanfield 
George La Follette Overman Sterlin 
Glass Lenroot epper Sutherland 
Harreld Loare Phipps Townsend 
Harris McCormick Pittman Trammell 
Harrison McCumber Pomerene Underwood 
Heflin McKellar Ransdell Wadsworth 
Hitchcock McKinley Reed, Mo. Walsh, Mass, 
Johnson McLean Reed, Pa. Walsh, Mont. 
Jones, N. Mex. McNary Robinson Warren 
Jones, Wash. Nelson Bneppara Watson 
Kellogg New Smit Weller 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 


Ohio [Mr. Wus} is necessarily detained by reason of seri- 
ous illness in his family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-two Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator from Utah will yield to me a 
moment, I would like to submit a report from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I think it will take but a moment, 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield for that purpose. 


ABROGATION OF PANAMA CANAL AGREEMENTS, 


Mr. LODGE. I report back favorably from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 259) authorizing the President to abrogate the 
international agreement embodied in certain Executive orders 
relating to the Panama Canal, and I submit a report (No. 989) 
thereon. I ask for the present consideration of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that it 
will involve no considerable discussion, I would have no ob- 
jection; but if considerable discussion should arise, I hope 
that the Senator will not press it. 

Mr. LODGE. I have no intention of keeping it before the 
Senate if it leads to any general discussion. I can not con- 
ceive how it could. It is a unanimous report from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

In 1904 temporary arrangements were made by ordinances 
and orders for the protection of the Canal Zone during the 
building of the canal. Those orders and ordinances were ap- 
proved by Congress. The canal has been long finished, and it 
is desired, both by Panama and the United States, to put those 
ordinances and orders and some additional provisions into a 
treaty. The President does not feel able to make such a treaty 
unless Congress gives him authority to abrogate the pending 
orders, which were a temporary arrangement. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the joint resolution 
may be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
joint resolution. 

The Assistant Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 
Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 259) authorizing the President to abrogate 


the international agreement embodied in certain Executive orders 

relating to the Panama Canal. 

Whereas it is provided in the act entitled “An act to provide for 
the opening, maintenance, protection, and operation of the Panama 
Canal, and the sanitation and government of the Canal Zone,” ap- 
proved August 24, 1912, “that all laws, orders, regulations, and 
ordinances adopted and promulgated in the Canal Zone by order of the 
President for the govexument and sanitation of the Canal Zone and 
the construction of the Panama Canal are hereby ratified and con- 
messed as valid and binding until Congress shall otherwise provide”; 
an 

Whereas among the orders so ratified and confirmed as valid and 
binding are Executive orders, issued by the Secretary of War, by 
direction of the President. on December 8, December 6, and December 
28, 1 , January 7, 1905, and January 5, 1911, in which were em- 
bodied the terms of an agreement reached between the Secretary of 
War and officials of the Panama Government to serve as a modus 
operand! during the construction of the canal; and 

Whereas the pare of the agreement in question has passed with 
the formal opening of the canal, and the agreement no longer provides 
an adequate basis for the ier of questions arising out of the 
relations between the Canal Zone authorities and the Government of 
Panama, and should be replaced by a more permanent agreement : 

Resolved, etc., That the President be authorized to abrogate the 
international agreement embodied in the Executive orders issued as 
aforesaid, on December 3, December 6, and December 28, 1904, Janu- 
ary 7, 1905. and January 5, 1911. 

Sec. 2. That when the President shall exercise the authority hereb: 
granted, such orders shall no longer be valid and binding, and the lega. 
effect of these orders given to them by the said act of Congress 
approved August 24, 1912, shall be repealed. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to, 


The Secretary will read the 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRES:DENT pro tempore, The question now is upon 
the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], which is 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
18559) making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 
purposes. The Chair hears no objection. ‘ 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the formal read- 
ing of the bill be dispensed with, that the bill be read for amend- 
ment, the committee amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest? 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I am compelled to object 
to the request on the ground that the bill has just come into 
the Senate and I believe it ought to be read. I noticed in the 
newspapers u day or two ago a great deal of comment as to 
the rapidity with which bills appropriating enormous sums were 
passed by the House without adequate opportunity being af- 
forded to examine them. The members of the Committee on 
Appropriations, of course, are familiar with the pending bill 
but others of us are not. I have not had time to examine it; 
I want an opportunity to do so, and therefore I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. The request made by me merely refers to the 
formal reading of the bill. If that be dispensed with, never- 
theless every word of the bill will be read, and the Senator 
can follow it as it is read from the desk. I have merely usked 
that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and that 
the bill be read for amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that, but I want the bill to 
be read, as I desire to examine it. I object. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, if I may—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should like to say a word 
in the hope possibly that the Senator from Tennessee will 
withdraw his objection. If the bill is read formally, it wilk 
not be read again and will be open to amendment at any point 
or stage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That, at least, would give some of us 
who are not members of the Committee on Appropriations an 
opportunity to examine the bill. I think we might be priv- 
ileged to look at it. I tried to get a copy of the bill last night, 
as did several others who wanted to examine it, but, as I un- 
derstand, it was not even in print last night. : 

Mr. LODGE. Of course it may be read formally at the desk 
by the Secretary, but then there will be no other reading. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Of course not, 

Mr. LODGE. And I think the fòrmal reading by the Secre- 
tary at the desk will receive merely such attention as the 
formal reading of bills ordinarily receive. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that the practice which has grown 
up in the Senate of allowing the great appropriation bills to 
go through without any reading at all is a bad practice. We 
ought to know something about the measures which we are 
called upon to pass. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we will save time if the 
Secretary will begin the reading of the bill. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill. 


MEMORIALS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I present memorials that were sent to 
me by a large number of American citizens remonstrating 
against the ratification of the treaty that is now pending in 
the Senate in regard to the Isle of Pines. I do not ask. that 
all the names be printed in the Recorp, but that the body of 
one of the memorials be printed, so that it is available for 
the use of the Senate. The treaty is now before the Senate 
and the memorials should go to the table. 

There being no objection, the memorials were ordered to lie 
on the table and the body of one was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

To-the United States Senate: 

We, the undersigned citizens of the United States, respectfully peti- 
tion the President and Senate to take such action as may be uired 
to make the Isle of Pines permanently a possession of the United 
States. By the treaty of Paris Spain ceded the island to this country 
in 1898. President McKinley thereupon placed it on the official maps 
of the United States, and the War Department informed intending 
settlers that ıt was our territory; as a result the Isle of Pines has 
become a distinctively American colony, citizens of the United States 
owning over 95 per cent of the land and constituting a majority of 
the population. 

When the Cuban Republic was established, the Isle of Pines w 
omitted from its constitutional bountlaries; yet, against the protest of 
its inhabitants, a treaty, surrendering the island to Cuba, was nego- 
tiated eight years ago. This treaty the United States Senate patrioti- 


cally refused ratify, and we now ask that 


to a new ment be 
negotiated with Cuba confirming the title of the United States to the 
Isle of Pines. 


We refuse to believe that our Government after officially promoting 
on its own territory a colony of its citizens will deliberately abandon 
that colony to the control of an alien people, who have not yet demon- 
strated their capacity to govern themselves. 

Mr. LADD presented the memorial of P. A. Petersen and nine 
other citizens of Pekin and vicinity, in the State of North 
Dakota, remonstrating against the passage of the so-called ship 
subsidy bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Civil Service, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4167) to amend an act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of employees in the classified civil 
service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, in 
order to extend the benefits of said act to certain employees in 
the Panama Canal Zone, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5475) for the relief of the Stand- 
ard American Dredging Co., reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 990) thereon. 


ESTATE OF JAMES W. MARDIS, 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3652) for the relief of the estate of James 
W. Mardis, reported a resolution (S. Res. 397), as follows: 


Resolved, That te bill (S. 3652) for the relief of the estate of James 
W. Mardis, now pending in the Senate, together with all the accom- 
panying papers, be, and the same is hereby, rcferred to the Court of 
Claims, in pursuance of the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” ap- 

roved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed with the same 
n accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the Senate 
in accordance therewith, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: : 

By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4278) to establish the department of public wel- 
fare and to determine its functions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 4279) for the relief of W. C. Milligan; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, CAPPER: 3 

A bill (S. 4280) to provide credit facilities for the agricul- 
tural and live-stock industries of the United States; to amend 
the Federal reserve act; to amend the Federal farm loan act; 
to extend and stabilize the market for United States bonds and 
other securities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


The resolution will be 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill CH. R. 18615) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental ` 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $215,000 for beginning the construction of a new Me- 
Kinley Manual Training School on land north of Taylor Street 
and east of Fourteenth Street, now owned by the District of 
Columbia, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 13660, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which, with the ” 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I present an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to House bill 13481, the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. In connection with the amendment I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the Rxcoub and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations the original letter àd- 
dressed to me on the subject by the Secretary of Agriculture 
under date of September 13, 1922; a copy of letter addressed 
to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate by the Secretary of Agriculture, under date of 
September 21, 1922; and a copy of letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate by the Acting Secretary of Agriculture under date of 
October 24, 1922. 
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There being ne objection, the amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Ptercurr and the letters referred to by him were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as follows: 


an page 64, strike out lines 7 to 18, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
erof: 

“For collecting, publishing, and distributing 5 tele 
otherwise, timely information on the market supply an 
mercial movement, location, disposition, quality, condition, and market 
prices of live stock, meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and wi ive 
a fruits and bles, peanuts and their products, E n, hay, 

eeds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently and 
in cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
purchasing and consuming organizations, and persons engaged in the 
roduction, transportation, marketing, and distribution of farm and 
‘ood products, $1,100,000." 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, September 13, 1022. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, 

Deir SENATOR: This is in reply to your letter of August 19, with 
reference to the manner in which the appropriation of $405,000 “ for 
collecting, publishing, and distributing by telegraph, mail, and other- 
wise ony information on market supply and demand,” etc., is being 
expended, 

his appropriation provides for the market news service work car- 
ried on in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and covers fruits and 

etables, peanuts and their products, honey, live stock and meats, 
dairy and poultry products, and grain, hay, feeds, and seeds. his 
appropriation is being expended for the services on these various prod- 
ucts approximately as follows: 


Por ive" stock’: wid neee ee $139, 150 
For fruits and vegetables — 208, 850 
Ror dairy and’ pon ͤ — ag 000 
For grain, hay, feed, and seeds — 20,000 


With the appropriation provided for the current fiscal year it is 
possible to maintain news service over leased wire at the following 
Hints: Washington; Boston; New York; Baltimore; Philadelphia ; 

ttsburgh; Cincinnati; Columbus; Chicago; Waupaca and Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Minneapolis; St. Paul; St. Louis; East St. Louis; Kansas 
City ; Omaha; Fort Worth and Austin, Tex. Under cooperative agree- 
ments with various States, whereby such States pay the cost of the 
leased-wire extensions from the ral cireuit, offices are being main- 
tained at Trenton, Harrisburg, and Lancaster, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; 
Madison, Wis.; Jefferson City and St. J h, Mo.; and Lincoln, Nebr. 
In addition a limited amount of market information is furnished by 
commercial wire to a number of points where temporary branch offices 
are maintained during the heavy movement of important crops, 

The inelosed map (No, 1) shows the leased-wire miles now being 
operated by the department, The appropriation of $405, available 
for the news-seryice work is nof quite adequate to cover this system, 
the leased-wire service to Austin and Fort Worth being operated for 
only a part of the current year. 

No extension of the market-news service was contemplated in the 
estimates submitted to the Burean of the Budget for the year ending 
June 30, 1023. Although the department has on several occasions 
submitted estimates to Congress for an appropriation sufficiently large 
to permit of the blishment of a 3 ete market-news service 
whieh in addition would cover both the southern and western sections 
of the country, this estimate, for economical reasons, was not submitted 


for the current year. 
1917, to June 30, 1919, a very 


During the period from August 10. 
complete market-news service was built up in the department, financed 
largely from the war-emergency funds sgt hy under the food produc- 
tion act. The service in ration at that time included a leased- 
wire circuit which covered the Pacific coast region and another cir- 
cuit which included the important market centers of the South and 
East. It was necessary to diseontinue both the western circuit and 
the southern circuit on June 30, 1919, however, on account of the 
grent reduction in available funds. Since that time it has pos- 
sible to maintain only a skeleton organization, which, of course, 
must include the la eastern markets and the points of beavy ship- 
ment in the Middle West. 

As you are doubtless aware, a bill has been introduced in the Senate 
which provides for the appropriation of $500,000 for the extension of 
the present leased-wire service to Denver, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities be the Pacific coast. 

Many nests have 


The acompanying map 
cuits which were in ore 
war-emergency appro; ons. 

Map No. © shows in general the leased-wire cirenits which would 
be necessary in order to extend this service to the principal producing 
sections of the West and the South. In order to conduet the news 
services on this basis an appropriation of approximately $1,100,000 
would be necessary. 

If there is any further information which you may desire along this 
line, I shall be glad to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
e Heyry C. WALLACE, Secretary. 
(Iuclosure.) 
UNrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., September 21, 1922. 
W. NORRIS 


Hon, Groron 75 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
United States Senate. 

Dran Sexatror: Consideration has been given to Senate bill 3908, 
providing for the exfension of market news service, transmitted with 
your letter of August 24, and the following ts submitted for the infor- 
mation of your committee: E 

During the period from August 10, 1917, to August 30, 1919, a tat 
complete market news service was built up by the department, finan 


ph, mall, or | 
demand, com- | 


1 war emergency funds provided under the food production 


act. e service at its maximum included a leased-wire cireuit to the 
Far West, as is shown om inclosed map No. 2. It was necessary to 
discontinue both the western circuit and the southern cireult on June 
30, 1919, when the funds available for this work were reduced in 
amount, Since then it has been possible to maintain only a limited 

-wire service between the principal markets and Washington, as 
shown on map No. 1, attached, The extension frem Kansas City to 
Austin, Tex., was opened September 1 last. 

Senate bill 8908 is apparently designed to provide for a leased-wire 
service to the Pacific coast somewhat alon e same lines as existed 
when the service was at the maximum. The agricultural situation in 
much of the western country, especially with regard to the movement 
of potatoes, apples, and other its, is very serlous at the present 
time. Producers and handlers are facing a very serious situation; and 
while we know that additional market news service would not solve 
their difficulties entirely it would accomplish a great deal in facil- 
tating the trading by making available to all concerned a better knowl- 
edge of the daily movements, unloads, and 2 prices in the large 
consuming centers. There is a 8 owever, whether an appro- 
priation such as 9 is fully justified at this time, taking into 
account the need for strict economy in the expenditure of Federal funds 
and the other needs of agriculture which ean not be met. 

For your information I am inclosing map No. 3, which shows a 
projected leased-wire system, including both a southern and western 
circuit, which extension would involve an appropriation of $1,100,000, 
according to estimates just completed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henny C. WALLACE, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. O., October 24, 1022. 
Hon. Goren W. Norris 


Chairman Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
+ United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: In the absence from the Gaji of Secretary Walla 
I am replying tọ your letter of September 9, in which 9 request 
reports on various bills, among which were the following: S. 8976, 
S. 3977, 8. 8979, and S. 3983. 

The object sought by these bills is the extension of the market news 
service of the Department of Agriculture by telegraph to various sec- 
tions of the country. I think in consi these bills the department 
can do no better than to refer to the Secretary's letter of September 21, 
reporting on bill S. 3908, on the same subject. The Secretary men- 
tioned therein the presens situation as well as conditions as they ex- 
isted in the past with reference to the operation of the leased wire by 
this department, The possibility of extension was also covered by the 
letter of September 21. As the same conditions apply to all of the 
bills, the report on 8, 3908 will serve as a report n those enumer- 
ated above. A copy of the department's letter of September 21 is 
inclosed for convenient reference, 

Sincerely yours, 
C. W. PUGSLEY, 
Acting Seoretary. 
RETURN OF AMERICAN TROOPS FROM GERMANY. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Out of order, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to offer two resolutions which I should like to have lie on 
the table. I ask-to have them read, however, for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). With- 
out objection the Secretary will read the resolutions. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res, 395), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President is hereby respectfully requested to at 
once cause the return to the United States of all troops now stationed 


in Germany. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that that resolution lie on the 
table, and I give notice that I intend to ask to take it up at the 
ep opportunity, probably the first morning hour that we 

ave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is sọ ordered. 

PROPOSED CESSION OF CERTAIN WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask now to have the second reso- 
lution read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 396), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President be, and he is hereby, respectfully re- 

ested to ascertain whether the Government of the United Kingdom of 

reat Britain, etc., is willing to discuss the by it to the United 
States of all or any part of its possessions in the West Indies, includ- 
* island of Trinidad, and also the Bermuda Islands. 
he President is further requested to ascertafn whether the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of France is willing to discuss the cession by it 
to the United States of all or any part of its essions in the Lesser 
Antilles, including the islands of Grande Terre, Guadeloupe, Marie 
Galante, and Martinique. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, nearly a year ago 
I introduced the same resolution but in two separate resolu- 
tions covering the same subject matter. One of those resolu- 
tions went to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and it has 
been sleeping there ever since without action, I ask that this 
resolution may lie on the table, and I give notice that on next 
Wednesday, if the business of the Senate will permit, I shall 
address the Senate on the last resolution which I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will lie on the table. 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO REFORESTATION. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the question of reforesta- 
tion is one of the most important, I think, with which we 
might deal. There are millions of acres of land where the for- 
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ests have been cut, and nothing has been done toward reforest- 
ing them, I know that applies to my section, and it applies to 
the western section. I venture to say that this country has 
done less toward reforestation than any other civilized country 
on the globe. So I submit a resolution, which I ask may be 
printed, read, and referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 398) was read, referred to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate, and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a committee to 
consist of five Members of the Senate, three from the majority party 
and two from the minority party, to investigate problems relating to 
reforestation, with a view to establishing a comprehensive national 
policy for lands chiefly suited for timber production in order to insure 
a 2 supply of timber for the use and necessities of citizens of 
the United States. The committee shall make a final report of its 
investigations with recommendations to the Senate not later than 
December 2, 1924. For the purpose of this resolution, the committee 
is authorized to sit and act at such times during the sessions or re- 
cesses of the Sixty-seventh and Sixty-eighth Congresses and in such 
places within the United States, to hold such hearings, and to employ 
guch clerical and stenographic assistants, as it deems necessary. e 
cost of stenographic service to report such hearings shall not be in 
excess of 25 cents per folio, The committee is further authorized to 
send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to take 
testimony. The expenses of the committee shall be paid from the 
contingent fund of the Senate. 


MERGER OF MEAT-PACKING COMPANIES (S. DOC. 283). 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to submit a request to 
the Senate from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Some time ago the Senate passed a resolution calling on the 
Secretary of Agriculture for certain information. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture replied. I was not present when the reply 
of the Secretary of Agriculture came to the Senate, and I have 
not read his reply. For some reason or other the usual course 
was not followed, whieh, I understand, is that when a Cabinet 
officer replies to a request from the Senate for information the 
reply is printed for the information of the Senate. However, 
for some reason this was not done in the case to which I am 
referring. The reply was referred without any instructions 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I ask that the reply of the Secretary of Agriculture be printed 
in the usual form, which would be in the form of a Senate 
document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 18559) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other pu x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reading of the bill having 
been concluded, the Secretary will state the first amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Ernst Lodge Reed, Pa. 
Ball Fletcher MeCormick Sheppard 
Bayard George McCumber Shortridge 
Borah lass McKellar Smith 
Brandegee Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Brookhart Harris McNary Spencer 
Bursum Harrison Myers Stanfield 
Calder efin Nicholson Sterling 
Capper Hitchcock Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Underwood 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Overman Wadsworth 
Culberson Kellog, Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Dial 1204 Pomerene Watson 
Dillingham Lad Ransdell Weller 
Elkins Lenroot Reed, Mo. Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary 
will state the first amendment reported by the committee. 

The READINGd Crerk. The first amendment proposed by the 
Committee on Appropriations is, on page 2, line 8, in the items 
for Office of the Secretary, to strike out “ $3,500” and insert 
“ $4,000,” so as to read: 
chief clerk, who shall be chief executive officer of the department and 
who may be designated by the Secretary to sign officia rs and 
documents during the temporary absence of the Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries, $4,000. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, this being an appropriation bill, 
I am reminded of what we are appropriating in the South to 
keep going the bucket shops in New York. I am not going to 
speak long; I have no desire to filibuster against this bill; but 


I have been intending for a few days to make known to the 
country a practice which is now in vogue in New York, espe- 
cially in connection with what is known as the bucket-shop 
business. The fact has come to my attention that the people 
ail over the country, and particularly in the cotton sections, 
have been sending their funds to New York to buy “ odd-lot” 
cotton, I am not going to make a cotton speech, and I am not 
going to speak about the legitimate exchanges; I am not say- 
ing whether I favor or do not favor exchanges; perhaps they 
may serve a good purpose; but if anyone wants to invest his 
money to hedge or to speculate I would advise him to do so 
with some house of good reputation, of financial standing, and 
which is a member of a regular exchange. It is a dangerous 
proposition to advise people about speculating, and I do not 
undertake to do so, I have seen 30 reasons for thinking that 
the price of cotton would go one way and then have seen it go 
the other way. 

Mr. President, if one desires to invest in the manner in which 
I have mentioned, he ought to put up sufficient margin to take 
care of his contract even down to zero, and he ought to be 
prepared to demand the delivery of the cotton. The evil of 
which I wish to speak now is in the “odd-lot” transactions 
which are carried on by a certain crowd in New Vork. It has 
been brought to my attention that a large number of people in 
the South have sent their money there to buy cotton within the 
last several months, and I am astonished to find that instead 
of going to reputable houses they have gone to this shyster 
crowd, I wish to send out an S. O. S. warning to the people 
of the United States, to all Government officials, both State 
and National, to look out for the propaganda that is proceed- 
ing from this nefarious bunch. The matter has been reported 
to the Post Office Department, to the Department of Justice, 
and to every other department of the Government which may 
have an interest in it. It is hard enough in these times, Mr. 
President, for people to accumulate and keep a few dollars on 
hand, but when they are enticed to send their money away to 
be placed for investment in the hands of these crooks who will 
not pay back the profit much less the margin it presents a 
most outrageous situation. 

That crowd has not the conscience of even the boll weevil. 
The boll weevil will leave the stalk lying on the land, while this 
crowd not only refuse to return the profit which may be made 
but they refuse to return the margin. 

The manner of conducting the bucket-shop business is not 
generally known. The way they operate is this: If they, for 
instance, get an order to buy, and the market goes up, they 
pay no attention to it; but if the market goes down, they 
require additional margin, and keep on calling on the customer 
to put up more margin. If the market goes against them, they 
have themselves thrown into bankruptcy. I have before me an 
instance of that kind where one concern in New York the other 
day had itself put into bankruptey owing $100,000 with nominal 
assets of only $10,000, and they followed the sharp practice 
of having a petition filed by employees of the company and by a 
printing concern, They had flooded the South with propaganda 
with these circulars about an easy way to make money. The 
fact is, we have too many printing presses in the country any- 
way. I wish the Post Office Department would find some way to 
put a whole lot of them out of business; but here is this crowd, 
employing clerks, and claiming to owe clerks, and then going 
in, possibly in conjunction with a printing concern, to issue 
these enticing circulars and send them all over the country. I 
have a few of them in my office. The reason they do that is 
because they offer to cut the commission under that of the 
regular commission houses. We have a few of that crowd up 
there that ought to be brought to the attention of the public. 

Here was one a short time ago known as the American Cotton 
Exchange. That concern dealt in odd lots—that is, less than 
100-bale lots. They were convicted of bucketing, and were fined 
$5,000 by the court, and then went into the hands of a receiver. 
They have another institution there of the same sort, known 
as the National Cotton and Grain Exchange; then still an- 
other one, known as the Odd Lot Cotton Exchange; and still 
another one, now being organized, known as the New York 
Odd Lot Cotton Exchange or the Curb Odd Lot Cotton Ex- 
change. 

I have taken occasion to investigate the members of some of 
these institutions, and while, of course, I am not condemning 
all of them, yet I see that they are made up in a great measure 
of crooks. I notice that there was one whose name formerly 
had the euphonius sound of Gorowitz. He is now going under a 
most honored name in the United States. He has American- 
ized his present title, and so have many others. 

I hear further that the manager of one of these odd-lot con- 
cerns is a darkey, with a few white girls working under him. 
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A great many others have been expelled from other exchanges 
and there are serious charges hanging over them. So I merely 
want to warn my constituents, and the people in the South in 
particular, not to be allured by a cheap service, but if they 
want to invest at all to do so through some house of standing, 
some house of worth and reputation, and they can very easily 
find out which ones they are. 

This odd-lot crowd appeals to people of small means, who can 
ill afford to lose. 

I trust that the courts will look into the actions of these 
people. The other day one of these men was called upon by a 
ereditor, and he got no satisfaction. He was threatened with 
being reported to the United States district atorney, and he 
said, “ You can report it”; that he had as much influence with 


The next amendment was, on page 8, after line 12, to strike 
out lines 13 to 16, inclusive, in the following words: 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors: For suppression of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors among the natives of Alaska. to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, $15,000. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator in charge 
of the bill explain the striking out of lines 13, 14, 15, and 167 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the department, and also the 
committee of the Senate, decided after the hearings that it was 
not necessary to have two agencies in operation for the sup- 
pression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors among the Indians 
in Alaska, The Department of Justice is handling that matter. 
The Senator knows that the cities are far apart, travel is very 
expensive indeed, and there is no necessity of the Government 


the district attorney as anybody else. Mr. President, I do not | having two agencies in each place in Alaska for the purpose. 


believe any such assertion. I have respect for the district 


Mr. MCKELLAR. The appropriation under the head of the 


attorneys of the United States and for the courts of the United | Department of Justice is sufficient for this purpose, is it? 


States, and I do not believe that any crook would have any 
influence with the district attorney in New York or anywhere 
else; but I want the district attorneys to be more diligent 
and to see that these people receive their deserts and that they 
are put out of business and in stripes, where they belong. Let 
the bankruptcy courts scrutinize carefully. 

Recently I have had letters fron: various of my constituents, 
some of whom have several thousand dollars in the hands of 
these people, and they refuse to return the margin, much less 
the profit. There is no reason in the world why the people 
who invested their money in cotton contracts within the last 
six months should not have made money, because the market 
has been going up. I am not advocating making contracts, 
but I do want to say that after people work hard and have a 
little surplus on hand they should not be induced to send that 
money away from home, to go into the hands of people of 
doubtful reputation, or without reputation at all. The people 
have already spent a great deal of money in wildcat schemes, 
all kinds of stocks and bonds and oil companies and the like, 
and it is time that we were stopping. It does seem that the 
public ought to become sane and have a little more judgment. 
Better keep your money at home. 

Mr, President, the object I had in this was simply to call the 
attention of the people to this subject and to urge them to pay 
no attention to circulars from these crooks and to investigate 
the matter if they want to do so, and if they have any money 
out in that way now to put it in the hands of honest people 
and members of the regular exchanges who do business in a 
proper way. 

At a later date I propose to say more about the cotton futures 
contract law, which is depriving our people of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually; but for the day I will content myself 
with what I have already said, as I have no desire to delay 
tho consideration of the bill which is now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 8, line 9, to increase the total appropriation for 
salaries in the office of the Secretary of the Interior from 
* $221,520” to “$222,020.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 3, line 24, after the word 
“telegraphing,” to insert “telephone service“; so as to read: 

For contingent of the office of the Secretary and the 
bureaus, offices, and buildings of the department; furniture, carpets, 


ice, Ju Y, hardware, oods, nays sing, telegraphing, telephone 


dry g 
service, street car not ex 50, and expressage. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 2, after the nu- 
merals “$5,000,” to insert which sum is hereby made imme- 
diately available”; so as to read: 

For the purchase for the use of the Secreta of the Interior, at 
a cost not to exceed $5,000, which sum is hereby made immediately 
available, of one passenger-carrying automobile to replace one pres- 
ent . automobile, which may be exchanged or traded 
in part payment thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 14, after the figures 
“1913,” to strike out “$29,000” and insert “ $29,900,” and in 
line 16, to strike out “‘$41,000” and insert “$41,900”; so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

For the Bureau of Mines, including printing, engraving of illustra- 
tions, and binding bulletins, technical papers, miners’ circulars, and 
other publications te carry out the purposes of the act of February 25, 
far Pa ta for miscellaneous printing and binding, $12,000; in 
all, 900. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is sufficient for this purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, there ought not to be two agen- 
cies having charge of it away up in that Arctic country, I 
should think. It seems to me, therefore, that the amendment 
is a very proper one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for surveyor general 
and ex officio secretary of the Territory of Alaska, on page 11, 
line 1, to increase the appropriation for clerks from “ 511,100“ 
to “$12,300,” and at the end of line 2, to change the total ap- 
propriation from “$18,600” to “ $19,800.” 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, there are a number of items 
on page 11 that indicate that they are increases of salaries 
of various clerks, Will the Senator state just what the facts 
are about that matter? Ihave not had a copy of the hearings, 
so I am obliged to ask the Senator about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator that what I say 
now applies to all of the other items. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is no increase of salaries whatever. It is 
carrying out the existing law and paying the employees in each 
one of these offices just what they are being paid to-day, and 
just what the Budget estimated that they should be paid. The 
House, for some unknown reason, made these cuts, and in the 
opinion of the Senate committee they were not justified. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. If the House provisions should be adopted, 
then these various clerks would get less than they are now 
getting by law? 

Mr. SMOOT. They must, or else one of them will have to 
be entirely done away with. Take Arizona, The amount ap- 
propriated for the surveyor general is $3,000, and for the 
clerks the House appropriated $15,820. We gave them $16,120. 
There is a difference of $300. The $300 has to be taken off 
the present pay of those clerks, or else one clerk has to be 
discharged. That can not be done in this office, and therefore 
I can not understand why it was done by the House. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator, this 
appropriation is not a lump-sum appropriation for that particu- 
lar office, but it must be paid out in accordance with existing 
law, providing for so many clerks at such and such salaries4 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
of Arizona, on page 11, line 4, to increase the appropriation 
for clerks from “$15,820” to “$16.120”; and at the end of 
line 5 to change the total appropriation from “ $19,520" to 
“$19,820.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
to say that what he has just said applies to all these items on 
pages 11 and 12. His explanation of the matter applies to all 
of them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; down to and including line 8 on page 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
of California, on page 11, line 7, to increase the appropriation 
for clerks from “$12,000” to “$13,500"; and at the end of 
line § 55 change the total appropriation from “$15,550” to 
“ $17,050.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
of Colorado, on page 11, line 10, to increase the appropriation 
for clerks from “$11,100” to 514,520“; and at the end of 
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17180205 change the total appropriation from 514,600“ to 
si 1 F Fag 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
of Montana, on page 11, line 16, to increase the appropriation 
for clerks from “$13,180” to “$14,000”; and at the end of 
line 17 to change the total appropriation from “$16,705” to 
“$17,525.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
of Nevada, on page 11, line 19, to increase the appropriation 
for clerks from “ $11,100” to “$12,040,” and, at the end of line 
20, to change the total appropriation from “$14,500” to 
“ $15,440.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
of New Mexico, on page 11, line 22, to increase the appropria- 
tion for clerks from “ $11,100” to “$14,650,” and at the end 
of line 23, to change the total appropriation from “$14,650” 
to “ $18,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
pte goes! pe pet yea: to increase the appropriation for 
clerks from 511.100“ to “$13,500,” and, at 1 Ine 3. 
to change the total appropriation from “ $14,650” to “$17,050.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for surveyor general 
of Wyoming, on page 12, line 8, to increase the appropriation 
for clerks from “ $9,980” to “ $10,600,” and, at the end of line 
9, to change the total appropriation from “$13,430” to 
“$14,050.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 2, to increase the 
appropriation for contingent expenses of land offices; for clerk 
hire, rent, and other incidental expenses of the district land 
offices, etc., from $360,000” to “$870,000.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee explain the increase of $10,000 on page 14? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the appropriations for the pres- 
ent year amounted to $880,000. The Budget estimated for this 
year $875,200. The committee of the House gave them 8370, 
000. On the floor of the House the amount was reduced to 
$360,000, as the bill now shows, I have a letter from the de- 
partment in which they plead for the $375,200 and give the 
reasons why they should have that amount; but the committee 
agreed to compromise the matter between the House and the 
Senate and make it $370,000. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Does the letter explain why they wanted 
the additional $10,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember that two years 
ago, when we had up the question of an appropriation for this 
purpose, there was read into the Recorp a statement showing 
the number of entries made by the homesteader that were still 
lying in the office unsettled. They have to have the money in 
order to get those entries into shape so that the lands can be 
patented. This is for the hire of employees and all the con- 
tingent expenses of the land offices; and I want to say to the 
Senator now that last year we thought the work was of such 
importance that we gave $885,000 for this purpose. We have 
cut that now, and with the increase that was given last year 
the number of pending cases in the Land Department has been 
decreased over 50 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it estimated that any portion of the 
appropriation for last year will not be used, or will they use 
it all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every dollar of it. Really, I think it would 
have been very much better if we had last year added a little 
more, so as to clean it up. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There has been no suggestion of a de- 
ficiency? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; none whatever. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator seems to know exactly what 
this is for, and I have no objection to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 18, to increase the 
appropriation for surveys and resurveys of public lands, ex- 
amination of surveys heretofore made and reported to be de- 
fective or fraudulent, inspecting mineral deposits, coal fields, 
and timber districts, etc., from “$650,000” to “ $699,600.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of my colleague 
whether this increase in the appropriation is for the survey of 
public lands or for any of the other items found within the 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. The great bulk of it is for publie surveys, and 
we have recommended exactly what the Budget estimated. The 


House gave $650,000. The Budget figure was $699,600, and that 


is the same as the appropriation for this year. If there is one 


item in the bill which ought to be appropriated for, it is this 
one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Win the junior Senator from Utah yield 
to me to ask a question? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr, McKELLAR. What reason did the House have for re- 
ducing it to $650,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not state the reason. I do know that 
the Government is being compelled to make a great many re- 
surveys. The titles to the land are involved. Men who go upon 
public land that is not surveyed—and the Senator knows a 
great many entries are being made—can receive no titles to 
their lands until the lands are surveyed. No matter how many 
improvements a man may want to make, no matter what kind 
of a building he may want to build, no matter how much 
money he may want to borrow in order to improve the land, he 
has no title to the land, and he can not get the money necessary 
to. make the improvement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is a systematic resurvey being made of all 
the public lands? I know a great many lands down in my 
section of the country, and some over in Arkansas, have been 
resurveyed comparatively recently, and I was wondering 
whether this appropriation was for such a purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; resurveys are made where conflict arises, 
In some of the mining sections of the country it would have 
been far better if the lands had never been surveyed in the first 
instance as they were surveyed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is referring to surveys away 


-| back before the Civil War? 


Mr. SMOOT. Years back. When a conflict arises the only 
thing to do is to have the land resurveyed, and the Government 
is required to do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is a very wide discrepancy between 
the surveys we have had in the last few years and those which 
were had many years ago. I do not know who has been at fault. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my colleague that I make no 
criticism of the increase in this item, provided the increase is 
to be devoted to an extension of the public surveys. I want to 
say to the Senator and to my friends on this side that the 
settlement of the West is being retarded in many places be- 
cause the Government of the United States has not made ade- 
quate provision to survey the public domain. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Take our own State; I do not think 30 per cent 
of our State has been surveyed. 

Mr. KING, I know of many persons who have gone upon the 
public domain, many of them have lived there for years, and 
though they have made repeated requests to have the public 
lands surveyed, no appropriation has been made for that pur- 
pose, and they are there without title. Their improvements are 
there. They have not made the progress they would have made 
if they could have gotten title or if the land had been surveyed, 
and I think the Government is not fair to those settlers, where 
lands are capable of occupation and settlement, in failing to 
take steps that title may be obtained. 

I would be in favor of very liberal appropriations for the sur- 
vey of the public lands, because if they are surveyed the public 
lands will sooner pass into the hands of private individuals. 
I should have been glad if the committee had seen their way 
clear to make more liberal appropriations to survey the public 
domain. 

The point I had in mind when I interrogated: my colleague 
was to find out whether any part of this was to be devoted to 
clerical help in the offices here, or whether all of that increase 
was for the suryey of public lands. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is for the survey of public lands. The bill 
provides: 


ublic lands, examination of surveys 
defective or fraudulent, inspecting 
mineral deposits, con elds, and timber districts, making fragmentary 
surveys, and such other surveys or examinations as may be required for 


— fication of lands L rnb ihe of 3 in a e or proceed- 
ing in behalf of the United sion of t * 


missioner of the General Land Gre and and e of the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

It is only resurveys for that particular purpose. The great 
bulk of the appropriation is for the survey of public lands, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Bureau of Indian 
Affairs,” on page on after line 18, to insert: 


The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to establish and 
8 me) former ‘Port Apache somt tre es — 3 
ool for t of ca ng ou e gations, to 
as the Theodore Hoosevelt I r support and education 
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of 350 pupils, including pay of e $78,750; for repairs, 
remodeling, and improvement, $17,800; for purchase of ui 
ent, $17,500; for collection and transportation of pupils, $1,200; 
all, $115,250, to be immediately available: Provided, That the Fo 
Apache military post, and land appurtenant thereto, shall remain in the 
possession and custody of the Secretary of the Interior so long as they 
shall be required for Indian school purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Utah make the 
explanation as to this amendment he made to me a few mo- 
ments ago, so that it may be in the Recorp? I understand it is 
to fulfill a treaty obligation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government has a treaty with the Apache 
Indians, the date of which is June 1, 1868. Under that treaty 
the Government is required to educate the children of the 
Indians of that tribe, and this amendment is simply to carry out 
the treaty provision. I recognize the fact that there are only 
about 825 children in that tribe, but without this appropriation 
there would be no school whatever for those children. Under 
the treaty between the Indians and the United States we are 
compelled to educate those Indian children, and the appropria- 
tion is only to carry out that provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator tell us why this has not 
been done before? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this should have been done 
long ago, but it was not done owing to the reluctance of Con- 
gress to make the appropriations. Fort Apache was a military 
post for nearly 50 years, and it has been abandoned for military 
purposes. It was almost the last of our western posts; and 
the buildings, which are numerous and some of which are 
modern, are being utilized by the Indian Bureau, having been 
transferred to that bureau at a saying of several thousand 
dollars, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I notice that $17,800 of the appropriation 
is for repairing, remodeling, and improving those buildings, 
which indicates that it will not be a permanent charge. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the repair of the buildings this year is 
included in the total of $115,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me that if we have a treaty 
with the Indians providing for such a school, and the Indian 
children are there, unquestionably that school ought to be ap- 
propriated for, and we ought to educate the children. It seems 
to me it should bave been done before. We know that we have 
not been as liberal with the Indians, perhaps, as we should 
have been, and certainly we ought to fulfill every obligation in 
regard to the Indians. For that reason I shall not object in 
any way to this amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we have passed over an 
item on page 21 about which I wanted some information from 
the Senator from Utah or some other Senator. It is an item 
reading as follows: 

For the suppression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors and dele- 
terious drugs, including peyote, among Indians, $25,000. 

What is peyote? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a drug which acts upon the Indian as 
rot-gut whisky acts upon the white man, I think, except that 
the effect lasts longer. In justice to the Indians, however, I 
want to say that there are some Indians in the United States 
who claim that they use it in their religious worship, and I 
know there is an objection to its suppression. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is it made of? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is made from a small bean. It is 
the extract from that bean which is grown in the West. I do 
not know whether it is grown in Arizona or not, but I think 
it Is. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, Does it have to be imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is grown in this country. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is made from a shrub grown on the Rio 
Grande, in Texas, and possibly in some parts of New Mexico. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Is it a deleterious drug? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Somewhat like opium or cocaine, or worse? 
What effect does it have? Does the Senator know anything 
about it? 

Mr. ASHURST. Observation leads me to believe that in the 
addict it produces grandiose ideas, the delusion that one is 
rich, although in truth poor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, it gives a man a tem- 
porary paresis? 

Mr. HARRISON. An exhilaration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if he will wait 
until we conclude the committee amendments I have promised 
to send for the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wri- 
trams], who wants to speak upon this subject. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to speak upon the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said the senior Senator from Mississippi 
wants to speak upon it. 

Mr. HARRELD, I also want to be heard on that question, 


fe AO: I am not antagonistic to the provision in 
e S 

Mr. HARRELD. Iam. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has such a provision always been carried? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; on several occasions it has been put in in 
the House, and the Senate committee has also reported it to the 
Senate, but in the past it has always gone out on the floor of 
the Senate. In the consideration of past appropriation bills 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OweEn] has insisted 
that it go out of the bill; but I hope we will not take any time 
to discuss it now, because there will be an amendment offered 
to strike it from the bill, and it is going to lead to some dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the junior Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harrerp] opposed to the item? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is. 

Mr. HARRELD. I am. I want to say that the question is 
very much in doubt. A few years ago a few old fossils from 
the Interior Department made a report to the effect that il 
was deleterious. There is a bill pending in the House now 
and a committee is making an investigation and testimony is 
being taken as to whether or not it is deleterious. I am going 
to oppose the inclusion of the item in the pending bill because 
of the investigation pending in the House, which will deter- 
mine whether or not it is deleterious. I think that it ought 
to be stricken out. 

Mr. SPENCER. The Senator refers to the words “ including 
peyote ”? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes. I am going to make a motion to strike 
out those words whenever the opportunity presents itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. After the committee amendments are acted 
upon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I may say that 
two or three years ago the Committee on Indian Affairs had 
hearings of considerable length regarding this item. I do not 
know of n question about which there are such strong differ- 
ences of opinion. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is quite true. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It is claimed by some, I think 
by Doctor Wiley, among others, that it is a very deleterious drug. 
On the contrary, there were others who have visited the Indians 
and say that it is used for sacramental purposes in connection 
with their religious rites. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Does it produce the kind of intoxication 
that has been suggested here, that it makes them believe tem- 
porarily that they are rich? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not believe I heard any 
direct testimony, except that of one witness who was a mis- 
slonary among these people. He was of Indian blood, however. 
He said that the effect was to bring about a very beautiful 
state of mind ; that after the use of this drug the whole thought 
of the individual was centered upon everything that is beauti- 
ful and good; and that if he had plenty of it he could make a 
Christian out of every Indian in the country. 

I know that the subcommittee of which I was a member that 
made an investigation of the matter did not feel like making 
the report on it at the time. The testimony was taken toward 
the close of the session of Congress when former Senator 
Gronna was chairman of the committee. 

My judgment is that it is a matter involving such serious 
differences of opinion that it ought not to go in the bill in 
this way. The members of the church stated that it was an 
essential part of the sacraments of their church and that it 
tended to bring about the deyelopment of Christian ideas. As 
I said a while ago, the representative of the church made the 
broad statement that if he had plenty of it he could make a 
Christian of every Indian in the land. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did they try it on the committee? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. No; we did not. We had sam- 
ples of it there and could have tried it, but of course did not. 
I might add that it is used in different forms. It is a bud 
that grows upon a shrub, and after it is dried it would prob- 
ably be a quarter of an inch in thickness and about an inch 
in diameter, having the appearance, to a considerable extent, 
of a very small sunflower dried. They sometimes use the buds 
by chewing them and swallowing the juice, and at other times 
by making a tea of it and drinking the tea. But it is used 
in their ceremonials usually on Saturday night. Some of the 
churches objected to its use because, having these very excit- 
ing and interesting exercises all night, they were not able to 
attend the orthodox church the next day. It is a question 
about which there are violent differences of opinion, and T do 
not think Congress in this way ought to touch it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been in the Senate for 20 years, and 
there haye been hearings upon this very thing every year since 
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I have been here, We have had Indians here by the dozens, 
all testifying that they wanted it, and the medical fraternity 
of the United States testifying it was an exceedingly dangerous 
and deleterious drug and ought to be prohibited, not only to 
the Indians but to everybody else. I know that im the Indian 
reservation in Utah, when they get hold of it and use it, they 
lay in am absolute stupor for two days; they know nothing. 
Of course, they may dream beautiful dreams during that time, 
but the testimony we have had from the people in my own 
State is: that they would very much prefer to have liquor given 
direct to the Indians than to have them: use this drug. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is violent opposition to 
its use; there is: no question about that. 

Mr: HARRELD. I would like to ask the Senator from New 
Mexico, and also the Senator from Utah, if it is not a fact that 
in the same testimony the proof went to show that the effects 
to which the Senator has referred were produced by the hoetch 
they drink rather than the eating of this berry? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am sorry I did not hear the 
Senator’s question. 

Mr. HARRELD. Did not the testimony to which the Senator 
referred leave it in some doubt as to whether the effects were 
produced by the use of this berry or by drinking hootch that is 
always being sold among the Indians? 

Mr: JONES of New Mexico. The testimony taken before the 
committee dealt only with the use of this particular drug. I 
think the use of the drug is objectionable, but if taken it un- 
doubtedly had a very decided effect upon the mentality or 
imagination of the individual who took it. Whether it was 
deemed deleterious to his physical welfare or spiritual welfare, 
it was impossible to determine from the evidence which was 
taken from a great number of witnesses. 

Mr: HARRELD. If the Senator refers to the testimony of 
one old fossil who talked to me about it, I wonld not give 
much credence to his testimony, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I can not at this time undertake 
to say who were entitled to credence in connection with it. 
There is a violent: difference of opinion among them about 
its use. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there is another question I 
want to ask if we are through with peyote for the present. I 
notice there is now an appropriation for $25,000, but it is my 
recollection that a few years ago there was appropriated some- 
thing like $200,000 or $250,000-for the suppression of traffie in 
intoxicating liquors among the Indians. Can the Senator from 
Utah tell me about that? The amount seems to have been 
greatly reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that for 1924 the 
amount appropriated for this very purpose is 825,000; for 1923, 
830,000; and for 1922, $65,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator tell us what it was in 


1912 and 1913? 
In 1912 it was $75,000 and in 1913 it was 


Mr. SMOOT. 
875,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. So it has been reduced quite a good deal? 

Mr: SMOOT. It has. been reduced, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator tell us what has been 
the effect of the appropriation—whether it really has done much 
good? 

Mr. SMOOT. The officials of the department think it has. 
They do not want any more money than is necessary, but there 
are some places where there is a great sale of liquor to the 
Indians. 

Mr: HARRISON. But they do not think it would take as 
much money to suppress the traffic among the Indians as it did 


formerly? 

Mr: SMOOT. No; they think not. This is what the Budget 
gave them. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is peculiarly strange, does not the 


Senator think, when we hear so much of the violation of the 
prohibition law among the whites, that it seems to be getting 
better among the Indians? 

Mr. SMOOT. T rather think that is true. 
Mr. HARRELD. That is largely due to the faet that we 
have the Volstead Act and under it a lot of officials are dupli- 
cating the very same work. As a matter of fact, I think the 
provision ought to be stricken out entirely and the. work left 
to the Federal officers who are enforcing the general provisions 
of the Volstead Act, 

Mr. SMOOT. A part of the purpose of the Volstead Act 
was to suppress liquor traffic among the Indians. 

Mr. HARRELD. The same force is at work among the In- 
dians in my State suppressing traffic in liquor, and therefore 
it is not necessary to have such a large force for this purpose. 


Mr: SMOOT. That depends on where the Indians are lo- 
cated. In the Senators State they are located, many times, 
right adjacent to a city. In other States they are some dis- 
tance away from a city. In that case, of course, this money 
would be used, and no doubt there is ample money for those 
particular cases. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This provision includes drugs? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes. In our State there is really no neces- 
sity for it, in my judgment. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the decrease im appropriation might 
not be indicative that the liquor traffic among the Indians is 
diminishing? 

Mr. HARRELD. Not necessarily. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is, the use of liquor is not diminish- 
ing, but the appropriations decrease in this bill because there 
are very large appropriations elsewhere provided for the en- 
forcement of the Volstead law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House incorporated a provision for the 
enforcement of it in Alaska, and the committee struck it out 
because of the very fact that in Alaska the Department of Jus- 
tice is enforcing the law, und we did not think it was neces- 
sary, nor did the Department of Justice itself after its atten- 
tior was called to it think it was necessary. Therefore we 
struck it out of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the attention of the Senator 
in charge of the bill to page 13, where it is proposed to con- 
solidate the offices of register and receiver of the land office at 
Gainesville, Fla.? I do not care to have the Federal Treasury 
burdened with two salaries at that place if there is any saving 
to be accomplished by the consolidation. I ask the Senator 
from: Utah if there would be a saving by consolidating the 
register and receiver of the land: offiee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it must neces 
sarily be so. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It would not necessarily follow if, for 
instance, in the case of the consolidation of the office of regis- 
ter and receiver they would empley a lot of additional clerks 
to do the work. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; that would not follow, because we 
have given each office just so much money for clerk- hire, and 
this provision necessarily takes out one of the officers. in the 
department. That is the purpose of it. The Senator will re- 
member that last year we enacted a measure authorizing cer- 
tain; offices, where the receipts: would not amount to. a: certain 
sum, to be consolidated. This is merely carrying out the pro- 
visions of that law. We are consolidating at Leadville, Colo., 
Gainesville, Fla., and other offices. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I remember the act that was passed for- 
merly, but I am not familiar with the development of it, as to 
whether there would be: actual economy: accomplished’ by mak- 
ing this change. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: Not only that, but in some of the offices 
which: were consolidated, under: the original aet the receipts 
were so small that they could not get a man to serve in either 
one of the offices; but with the consolidation of the two the 
receipts which come into the office will take care of one mam 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize, of course, that the public lands 
of Florida are very limited in extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are very limited, indeed. 

Mr: FLETCHER. That raises the question whether there 
ought to be both a register and receiver: there and whether 
the: fees are sufficient to take cure of their salaries. Of course, 
if they may be consolidated. and the officer is either a register 
or receiver or Whatever he may be designated, the fees ought 
to be sufficient to take care of his salary and expenses.: 

Mr. SMOOT. Judge Finney in his testimony before the com» 
mittee, when he was asked whether it would save the Govern- 
ment any money, stated: 
nate eis Sree U ioe a ae cata 
paint oe man, he would receive $3,000. There would be a saving 
of $1, 

That would be the saving to the Government, and then the 
man who does the work could be allowed $3,000, which would 
justify him in holding the offiee. That is the reason why the 
consolidation is proposed to be made, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under that showing I do not feel that I 
should be justified in objeeting to the consolidation. 

Mr: KING. Mr. President, if I may have my colleague's 
attention for a moment, I desire to state that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was calling attention to the en- 
forcement of the prohibition law, and that suggested some 
observations. by the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
REI DI. I was wondering if the committee on reerganization is 
considering the proposition which has been discussed a great 
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deal for years—I know the Attorney General has suggested it, 
and I have offered a bill to effectuate it—of bringing under 
the head of the Department of Justice all governmental agencies 
which have to do with enforcement of the law. 

May I say that I have had perhaps a thousand letters from 
various officials of the United States and from various indi- 
viduals recommending that that course be pursued. As it now 
is, we have a force under the Treasury Department seeking to 
enforce certain statutes, and under the Post Office Department 
another force, or perhaps more than one, engaged in enforcing 
criminal statutes. The result is that we are duplicating wark. 
When I was home recently—and no doubt my colleague's at- 
tention has been called to the matter—the claim was made by 
persons interested in enforcing the prohibition law that there 
was duplication. It was insisted by some that if the enforce- 
ment of the law were left with the district attorneys, with 
competent marshals and aids, the prohibition law could be far 
better enforced than it is under the present system, and that 
if the enforcement of the penal statutes of the United States 
were left with the district attorneys, they would be better 
enforced, and there would be greater economy than under the 
chaotic conditions which now obtain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I myself think that the enforce- 
ment of all the laws should be under one head. I think better 
results would thereby be obtained. I will call my colleague's 
attention to the fact that we undertook so to provide in an 
appropriation bill here some time ago, but those who were 
deeply interested in the prohibition question would not consent 
to have the enforcement of the prohibition law taken from 
under the Treasury Department. In the reorganization tegis- 
lation, however, when it is enacted, I hope there will be pro- 
vided a consolidation in one department of all agencies for the 
enforcement of the law. I think that is the proper way to do it, in 
accordance with the view which my colleague has expressed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
cominittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head “Pension Office,” on page 71, line 5, to 
increase the salary of the disbursing clerk for the payment of 
pensions, from “ $3,000” to “ $4,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before the amendment is 
agreed to I wish to ask the Senator from Utah a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator from Florida not allow us 
to complete the consideration of the few committee amend- 
ments? ‘Then I shall be glad to answer any question the Sena- 
tor may ask. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are considering items on the various 
pages, and I thought 

Mr. SMOOT. We are now merely considering committee 
amendments and shall be through with them in a very few 
moments, as they are very few in number. Then I will be 
glad to answer any question which the Senator from Florida 
may ask. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely wish to make an inquiry in re- 
gard to an item on page 37, but E can do so later. 

Mr. KING, May I ask my colleague if he does not consider 
it rather an unwise precedent to increase the compensation of 
some clerks in view of the fact that a reclassification bill is 
now before this body, and in view of the further fact that, if 
we increase the compensation of one, demands will be made 
for increase in the compensation of others? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee has no option in the present 
case. The law itself provides $4,000 for this position. When 
the reclassification bill comes in we are going to endeayor to 
adjust all these salaries to one level; that is, the salaries of 
employees who fall within a certain class. However, when 
the bill passed Congress in reference to this matter Congress 
provided that this position should have a salary of $4,000, and 
the committee is merely carrying out the law. 

Mr. KING. I think that was rather unwise, because it is 
bound to create conflicts and demands from others that they 
be equally compensated where the work is of the same grade 
and of the same importance. I perceive, however, that we can 
not deal with the matter in the pending appropriation bill, be- 
cause to do so would be legislation upon the appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 71, line 13, to increase the total appropriation for 
salaries in the Pension Office from“ $1,383,720” to “ $1,384,720,” 
- The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the head “United States 
Geological Survey,” on page 87, line 16, to increase the appro- 
priation for geologic surveys in the various portions of the 
United States from“ $300,000" to “$325,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 19, to increase the 
appropriation for the examination and classification of lands 
requisite to the determination of their suitability for enlarged 
homesteads, stock-raising homesteads, public watering places, 
and stock driveways, or other uses, as required by the public 
land laws, from ‘ $225,000" to “ $300,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, at the end of line 20, 
to increase the total appropriation for the United States Geo- 
logical Survey from “ $1,615,190” to “ $1,715,190.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “National parks,” 
on page 99, line 12, to increase the appropriation for adminis- 
tration, protection, and maintenance, etc., of the Glacier Na- 
tional Park, Mont., from “ $100,000 ” to “ $125,000.” 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, in that case there Is an 


increase of $20,000. For what purpose, may I ask? 


Mr. SMOOT. For the administration of the Glacier National 
Park. : 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is that within the estimates and within 
the Budget allowance? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is within the estimates, I will say to the 
Senator, and I will tell the Senator in just a moment what was 
the amount appropriated last year. The estimate was $127,- 
295, and we cut the estimate, as the Senator will notice, from 
that amount to $125,000. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. What did the Budget recommend? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Budget asked for $127,295, and we cut 
that to $125,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The amount in the bill is just what the 
Budget recommended? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is a little less than the Budget recom- 
mended. ` 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is an. increase of $35,000 in the 
total carried by the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in the two items, including that for con- 
struction, repair, and physical improvement, there is an in- 
crease; but the amount recommended by the Budget for the 
physical ituprovement of the park was $127,505, and we gave 
$125,000 in each case, reducing the amount recommended by 
the Budget. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator mean the estimate or 
the Budget? 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimate is the Budget recommendation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the Budget Director passed on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Budget passed on it and asked for $127,- 
295 for maintenance and $127,505 for physical improvements. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I call attention to one mat- 
ter here which is rather general in character? I observe in the 
paragraph under consideration a provision for the— 
purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of horse-drawn and 
motor-driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the superin- 
tendent and employees in connection with general park work. 

We also find on the preceding page provision for the “ pur- 
chase, maintenance, operation, repalr of motor-driven passen- 
ger-carrying vehicles.” 

Mr. SMOOT, Those words are used in connection with the 
appropriation for each one of the national parks. 

Mr, KING. The point I am about to make is that in nearly 
every appropriation bill we find very large sums carried to buy 
automobiles for employees of the Government, It has gotten 
so now that nearly every employee of the Government, except 
Senators and Representatives, has a private vehicle provided 
by the Government for him; there are thousands and thou- 
sands of them, A gentleman who came to protest to me about 
this abuse, as he denominated it, told me yesterday that he 
had attempted to figure up the cost to the Government annually 
for motor vehicles for employees of the Government and it 
exceeded $10,000,000. In his estimate he included wear and 
tear, gasoline, and so forth. My opinion is that he very much 
underestimates the amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think his estimate is too low. 

Mr. KING, I think that the actual amount is two or three 
times that sum. Attention was called by the same gentleman— 
and he is a resident of the District—to the fact that in the 
District of Columbia, as he avers—I do not youch for the 
statement—that many of the employees use these cars and their 
families also use them. We frequently find them parked at 
the theaters and the picture shows, evidencing the fact that 
some persons in the Government service or some persons pre- 
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tending to be in the Government service are using these Goy- 
ernment cars. In my opinion, from my observation of the 
appropriation bills, there has been a very great abuse in this 
respect. $ 

Ar. HITCHCOCK. And they are marked “For official use 
only.” 

Mr. KING. They are marked “ For official use only,” as the 
Senator from Nebraska suggests, but they are not confined to 
“ official use only.” 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, McKELLAR. T have understood also that frequently 
the cost and the upkeep of the car, which, of course, are all 
charged to the Government, are greater than the salary of the 
employee who uses it. There ought to be some committee of 
the Senate or of the House or of both to examine into the 
matter of passenger-carrying motor vehicles for Government 
employees. I think an enormous saving could be made in that 
regard, for there is no doubt in the world that the privilege of 
the use of Government-owned machines, not only here but all 
over the country, has been greatly abused, and it ought to be 
stopped to a very large extent. I presume the greater part of 
it arises under this bill. 

Mr. KING. This bill represents only a very small part of it, 
I will say to the Senator, 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Every appropriation bill which comes be- 
fore us contains large appropriations for this purpose. Cer- 
tainly something ought to be done in connection with that 
matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word in conclusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that there is one really good provision in this item which is 
generally not found in the direct appropriations for the use of 
automobiles. I refer to the provision in line 8, which reads: 

Including not exceeding $3,000 for the purchase, maintenance, 
operation, and repair of borse-drawn and motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicles. 

So not more than $3,000 can be expended for the purpose 
indicated, There is a limitation, whereas in some years past 
there has been no limitation whatever, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Utah, who always takes such an active interest in 
appropriations and understands the situation so fully, whether 
it would not be a wiser plan to require all appropriations for 
automobiles to be set out specifically for that purpose, and say 
that such sums shall not be paid out except upon specific au- 
thority of law? In that way wide publicity would be given to 
it. There are a great many officials of the Government and a 
great many employees of the Government who would not use 
Government machines if it were known that they were costing 
the Government these sums of money; but they are paid for at 
present out of lump-sum appropriations. I find a number of 
Government garages here in the city, and they are full of ma- 
chines; and apparently a great many Government employees 
use them who would not ordinarily use them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that no Government 
employee is using an automobile at present unless it is by au- 
thority of law. - 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course; but it is usually in a lump-sum 
appropriation, and in that way it is covered up. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think they are limited in all the appro- 
priations of late. Originally they were not limited; they were 
paid out of a general expense appropriation; but since we 
passed the law requiring that every Government automobile 
should be marked “U. S. A.” in letters, I think, 5 inches in 
height, no appropriation that I know of has been made authoriz- 
ing the purchase of automobiles unless it was specifically stated 
in the law. We have passed provision after provision authoriz- 
ing the transfer of automobiles now held by the War Depart- 
ment to the different departments and to various officials, and 
also to the States, but that is always done by general legisla- 
tion; and in this case I called my colleague’s attention to the 
fact that we limit to $3,000 the amount that can be spent for 
the purchase and maintenance and operation of horse-drawn 
and motor-driven vehicles. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, I know; but the limitation is quite 
large, and a great many machines may be used, I am not 
objecting to this particular item, but it seems to me that a 
resolution ought to be passed by the Congress requiring the 
heads of all departments to show the number of passenger- 
carrying automobiles used in their departments, what officers 
use these machines, and the cost of each, including the mainte- 
nance and the cost of gasoline and everything else connected 
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with the automobile. Whenever we secure the passage of a 
resolution like that, and get the information, as certainly as we 
live the expenditures for passenger automobiles are going to be 
greatly lessened, because the public will not stand for the large 
appropriations that are now being made for that purpose. 

I hope the Senator from Utah, with his great skill in cutting 
down appropriations, will look into this matter and see if we 
can not have a resolution of that kind put through. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want to say frankly that I fought this auto- 
mobile business for years and years and years, long before 
there was any regulation at all, and when everybody was using 
5 automobiles Sundays, nights, and at every other 

me, 

Mr, CARAWAY. They do that yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose there is some of it done yet; but 
when it is done, there is not any question but that they have to 
park their automobiles somewhere, and we know that they are 
Government automobiles, whereas before we did not. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator really wants to know, if he 
will go out he can find them anywhere parked in front of apart- 
ment houses—not only automobiles of the Government, but 
automobiles of the District of Columbia. I rather imagine that 
it is the usual way of going courting. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose it is not limited to any one particular 
purpose; but when you take into consideration the extensive 
area of the Glacier National Park, in Montana, and the roads 
that the superintendent and the employees have to pass over, 
and the fact that we allow only $3,000 for automobile service 
and horse-drawn service, there can not be very much waste in 
that amount. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, line 13, to increase 
the appropriation for construction of physical improvements at 
Glacier National Park, Mont., from “$115,000” to “ $125,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator in charge of the bill, on page 72 the total of the 
appropriation for pensions this year is $253,000,000. Will the 
Senator state how that compares with the appropriations for 
last year and the year before? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator in just a minute. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is for invalid pensions and pensions 
for widows and minor children and dependent relatives, Army 
nurses, and all other pensioners who are now borne on the rolls. 
I had understood that the number had been very greatly de- 
creased by death, and I was wondering whether the appropria- 
Hon had been decreased in the same proportion. I assume thar 
t has. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
$253,987,720. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a decrease of $900,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1922 it was $266,889,920, or a decrease of 
about $11,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is what I wanted to find out—wny 
there was such a large decrease last year and only a relatively 
small decrease this year. In other words, as I remember the 
figures that the Senator has given, there was a decrease of 
about $12,000,000 last year, and this year it is about $900,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not possible that there would be that 
yariation in the number of deaths; is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was trying to think whether during last year 
or during this fiscal year there was not a pension bill passed 
increasing the appropriation for Indian pensions. I think that 
was the case, but I am not quite sure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did the Budget provide for this amount 
or for a less amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Budget provided for the amount. This is 
the Budget estimate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill -appropriates the same amount 
that was provided for by the Budget? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as the Budget provides for. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. And the Senator thinks that the cause of 
what is virtually an increase is found in the passage of the 
Indian appropriation bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only appropriation bill that I can 
think of. i 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was wondering whether the Senator 
might not be figuring on the Bursum bill, which was vetoed a 
short time ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; that was not figured. That would 
have cost $108,000,000 alone if it had become a law. 


In 1923—that is the present year—it was 
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Mr. McKELLAR, The Indian pension bill would not be in 
here, would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. These are all pensions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under the old system of appropriating, 
my recollection is that the entire Indian appropriation bill was 
less than $10,000,000. 

x Mr. SMOOT. No; they are all handled in the Pension 
ureau. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was that true when we were appropriat- 
ing separately for Indian affairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the pensions never came under Indian 
affairs. They were always appropriated under the Interior 
Department. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it the Senator's recollection that the 
appropriation for Indian pensions amounts to as much as 
$10,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think it would; or more than that; 
I think all of that, if not more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand the figures, these are pen- 
sions provided for in the various acts of Congress largely for 
the Civil War. They are decreasing at the rate of about 
$10,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and in two or three years they ought 
to be considerably less, but if the widows come in there will be 
very, very little decrease. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They were all married, I suppose, or 
nearly all of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the impression of the Senator from 
Utah that the widows do not die? 

Mr. SMOOT. The widows are generally younger than the 
old men. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
civil pension list for Government employees in there? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is separate. 

Mr. SMOOT, The high mark for pensions was in 1921. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much was it then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Two hundred and seventy-nine million dollars; 
but if the Bursum bill had become a law the high-water mark 
would have been next year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. About how much does it carry-—$79,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. One hundred and eight million dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 99, line 18, to increase the 
total appropriation for Glacier National Park, Mont., from 
“ $215,000” to “ $250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 6, to increase the 
appropriation for administration, protection, maintenance, etc., 
of the Mesa Verde National Park, Golo., from ‘ $21,000” to 
* $25,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 7, to increase the 
appropriation for construction of physical improvements at 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., from “ $10,000” to “ $14,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 9, to increase the 
total appropriation for the Mesa Verde National Park, Colo., 
from “$31,000” to “ $39,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 101, line 18, after the word 
“improvements,” to strike out “ $35,000" and insert $73,000, 
including not exceeding $38,000 for continuing widening of the 
Nesqually entrance to Paradise Valley Road,” and, in line 
24, to change the total appropriation from “$95,000” to 
“ $133,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Mount Rainier National Park, Wash.: For administration, protec- 
tion, and maintenance, including not exceeding $1,800 for the pur- 
chase, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-driven passenger- 


carrying vehicles for the use of the superintendent and employees in 


with general rk work, $60,000; for construction of 


physical improvements, $78,000, including ‘not exceeding ines for 
continuing widening of the Nesqually entrance to Paradise Valley Road, 
including not „300 for new public camp grounds at Long- 
mire Springs, not ex $2,000 for a residence for the chief cler 

2125 5 5 exceeding $2,000 for an employees’ duplex cottage; in all, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me correct the spelling there. 
It should be “ Nisqually ” instead of Nesqually.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
how that item comes here? Was that an afterthought after 
the estimates were made up or is it an increase over the 
estimates? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not an increase. This amount of 
$38,000 is for continuing the widening of the Nisqually en- 
trance—— 


Is the 


Mr. FLETCHER. I know; it is taking care of a particular 
item there for continuing the widening of the entrance to 
Paradise Valley Road. It is an increase from $35,000 to 
$73,000 so as to include that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Les. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would not that be new legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is within the Budget estimate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know; but it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill apparently. 

Mr, SMOOT. No; it was carried last year exactly the same, 
and now it Is in the Budget estimate. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Why was it omitted in the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know why the House left it out. I 
can not say. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I imagine that it was contrary to their 
rules, just as it is contrary to ours, 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Washington know why 
that was done? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that I 
do not know, of course, why the House committee omitted it; 
but an amendment was offered on the floor of the House to put 
it in, and the vote upon it was 17 to 18. The Senator knows 
how, in the Committee of the Whole, Members are not present 
and the votes are very small; but that shows how the member- 
ship was divided. This read, I understand, goes up into the 
park to an elevation of seven or eight thousand feet. Along 
this road there are great precipices, and riding along in a 
wagon Or an automobile you look right down maybe two or 
three thousand feet. There are some places where the road is 
very narrow, and the authorities want to widen the road so 
as to make it perfectly safe. Thousands of tourists go into 
this park every year, and the numbers are increasing every 
year, and the purpose is to make the existing road much safer 
than it is now. It is a very dangerous situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is new legislation, but I shall not object 
to it, because I think it is a very worthy purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that it was esti- 
mated for, and the estimate was $81,200. We have only recom- 
mended $73,000, so we cut the Budget estimate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. However that may be, it seems to be a 
very proper appropriation, and I think it ought to pass. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, KING. I desire to inquire of my colleague with respect 
to these various park appropriations. It seems, from a hasty 
examination of them, that the administrative costs are rather 
disproportionate to the aggregate appropriations. For my in- 
formation, and doubtless for the information of other Senators, 
I would like to inquire generally the number of employees nad 
the necessity for such a great amount for administrative pur- 


poses. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can hardly make any estimate of the cost 
of the maintenance of all the parks, The Senator knows that 
when a park is first established the physical upbuilding of the 
park costs a great deal more than its maintenance costs after 
it is established. I have not the list of the number of em- 
ployees, I can give the Senator in detail what the money is 
expended for, but I can not tell the number of employees. 

Mr. KING. What is the average compensation paid superin- 
tendents? I see they have clerks*-apparently considerable cler- 
ical help—in some of these parks. I can not see the necessity 
for clerks there. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I will look at the Budget and see if the appro- 
priations for the different parks have been kept separate. I 
doubt very much whether the employees in the parks are paid 
any more than the regular employees of the Government are 


paid. 

Let us take Crater Lake National Park, in Oregon. The super- 
intendent is paid $2,400; the chief typist, $1,320; the head ranger, 
$1,200; the others, $1,080; foreman, $90 a month; machinist, 
$135 a month; storekeeper, $90 a month; timekeeper, $75 a 
month; blacksmith, $100 a month; engineman, $100 a month; 
truck driver, $90 a month; pump man, $75 a month; stable- 
man, $75 a month; cook, $100 a month; carpenter, $6 a day; 
stonemasons, $6 a day; plumbers, $6 a day; teamster, $2.85 a 
day; and laborers, $2.70 a day. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether that park 
receives any tourists? 

Mr. SMOOT. A great number of tourists visit It. 

Mr. KING. I notice in the item for the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, in Arizona, for administration, protection, and 
maintenance, $60,000 are provided. Then, for construction of 
physical improvements, $66,400, including not exceeding $40,000 
for widening of certain roads; $6,000 for a building to be used 
as a community center; and $3,000 for the construction of a 
duplex cottage for employees. Then I notice in some of these 
appropriations provisions for homes for the superintendent and 
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for the clerks. Is it the purpose to erect buildings to house all 
of the employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; nor is that done. Generally there is a 
house provided for the superintendent, and necessarily so. I 
can tell the Senator how many people visit all the parks. 

In his testimony before the committee Mr. Cammerer stated 
that during the past five years the number of people visiting 
the national parks has increased from 450,000 to 1,150,000. Of 
course, that throws an additional burden on the administra- 
tion of the parks, and necessarily the expense has been in- 
creased. 

Mr. KING. I am in sympathy, with the policy of the Govern- 
ment to establish and protect and properly care for a limited 
number of national parks, but if we are not careful the ex- 
penses are going to be so enormous and the demands for in- 
creased parks so frequent that we will burden the Government 
after awhile far beyond the exigencies of the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have voted a great many times against the 
establishment of national parks. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think, from the record before 
him, that these very large sums for so-called physical improve- 
ments are necessary? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the physical improvement appropria- 
tions are the most vital in the bill. If the people are going 
to visit these parks it will be necessary to have somewhat 
better roads in the parks than are maintained to-day, and I 
think that before the parks are really taken advantage of, and 
result in what we intended they should result in, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has to spend some money for the 
building of roads and the maintenance of the roads and the 
physical improvement of the parks a great deal better than it 
is doing it to-day. 

Mr. KING. I agree with my colleague that if we have parks 
they should be properly protected and guarded, and the roads 
should be such as will be inviting to tourists. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Budget in nearly every case has esti- 
mated more money than the House gave, and we have increased 
the estimates very slightly indeed. 

Mr. KING. I notice that in each of these numerous provi- 
sions dealing with separate parks an item is carried for the 
purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-driven 
passenger vehicles. 

Mr. SMOOT. It must necessarily be so. 

Mr. KING. It would seem as though they have to have new 
vehicles every year. { 

Mr. SMOOT. Take the case of the Glacier National Park. 
They have only $3,000 for the maintenance of their motor ve- 
hicles, and if the Senator has undertaken to maintain an au- 
tomobile in the District of Columbia, with the wear and tear 
and the expenses of keeping it, he knows what it costs. Out in 
the mountains, with gasoline costing almost double what it 
does here, $3,000 will not go very far toward maintaining the 
whole transportation facilities within a national park. 

Mr. KING. All these physical improvements were deemed 
necessary by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I had my way, I would see that the appro- 
priations for physical improvements were increased so as to 
get the parks into shape, and not half do it and then let auto- 
mobiles run over the roads during the year and destroy all that 
had been done beforehand. It is just as we used to do in the 
building of roads in the West. We would haul in a lot of dirt 
and fill up the reads, and the next year we would haul it out; 
and we never had a good road. As to the physical improve- 
ments in the parks, I think I would rather do less in extent 
and do it right, because when it is done right it is permanent. 
But when we put a patch here and a patch there, we never 
have a road complete. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, now that this dis- 
cussion has been opened, I feel like saying that in my judg- 
ment there is no investment the Government of the United 
States makes that is more justifiable and returns better re- 
sults than these expenditures made to make the national parks 
attractive. Year by year the number of our people who visit 
them is growing. A most gratifying showing is made. 

Heretofore anyone who had a summer vacation to spend and 
wanted to get to the mountains or to some place where the 
scenery was attractive, posted off to Europe. The amount an- 
nually expended by American citizens who go to Europe to ob- 
serve the attractive scenery is something stupendous. It forms 
an important item in the balances of an international charac- 
ter. 

We have scenery in those parks, which are set apart by the 
wisdom and beneficence of the Government, that is unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world. Much has been done by the Govern- 
ment, as well as by the railroads interested in exploiting those 


parks, to bring their scenic beauty and their attractions to the 
knowledge of the American people. After many years of strug- 
gle that effort has begun to be appreciated. We have here 
something well worth visiting. The consequence is that many 
of our people not only go to visit those parks but return year 
after year to spend their summer yacations in the attractive 
and health-giving surroundings found there. 

From an examination of these items, so far as the physical 
structures and the allowances made for the keeping up of 
vehicles for travel by the superintendents and the guards are 
concerned, they seem to be very reasonable indeed. I do not 
think any of the appropriations ought to be reduced, at least. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I agree with all the Senator 
from Montana has said. However, I live in a section of the 
country where perhaps one-eighth of the population go to the 
mountains in the summer time, and they appreciate very much 
the good roads leading to the mountains and through these 
parks. But I hear a good deal of complaint about the conces- 
sions the Government gives to people in these parks. Conces- 
sions are given to the hotel men and to the fellows who run 
automobile lines, and a good deal of complaint is made about 
the action of those concessionaires. I would like to ask the 
Senator in charge of the bill if the committee has ever looked 
into those things in this connection. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the past, in one or two cases, complaints 
have been made and investigation has been undertaken and 
carried to a conclusion. I know of one complaint involving 
the Yellowstone National Park, where, of course, the conces- 
sionaires have better chances than in any of the other parks 
to make money out of any grant which may be given. At that 
time it developed that nothing had been made, I do not know 
what has been. made since. I know, of course, that the travel 
through the park has increased greatly, but at that time the 
concession was a dead expense. In our State we have Zion 
Canyon Park, and it is hard for us to get a man to go there 
to take one of these concessions. In fact, in several cases the 
railroads have actually assisted in paying the expenses of a 
man to run the hotel in that park, small as it was at that time. 

I do not think there is very much in the complaint. What I 
have heard more complaint about were the roads. Tourists 
have been put to great expense and great annoyance at times 
by the roads not being in condition, so that they were unable to 
get to a stopping place through some neglect, as they claim, 
of the party having the concession for carrying people into 
the parks. But when we come to examine into it, it always 
will be found there is some reason for it. There may be, as 
the Senator. said, some ground for it, because there has been 
no investigation that I know of made since the increased travel 
has taken place in the parks. Within the last two years the 
increase of travel in our parks has been over 200 per cent. I 
never expect to see a year from now on in which the travel in 
our parks will not increase by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. HARRELD. That ought to make it easier on the con- 
cessionaires and they ought to reduce their- prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true. I think when that situa- 
tion arises there should be an examination made. I do not 
believe that any undue amount should be made by any conces- 
sion that may be granted by the Government in any park. 
But before they get established I want to say that it is a pretty 
hard proposition for the concessionaires to make even a living 
in the parks. There is a short season generally, in the West 
a few months in the year, and travel has to be exceedingly 
heavy in order to pay any kind of concession to the Govern- 
ment. They are paying them in large amounts now, I will say 
to the Senator. : 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma that I think perhaps some of the criticism has been 
directed to the point that the right to use passenger-carrying 
vehicles has necessarily been limited to the concessionaires. 
The complaint comes from transportation companies, who are 
unwilling to go in and agree to furnish regular service through 
the entire season when the park is open to the public, or in 
some cases, as, for instance, the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, through the entire year, because there are people who 
live in that section the year round. The question that arose 
there was thoroughly inquired into. It was taken up by one 
of the local chambers of commerce at the instance of a certain 
hotel keeper in the park, who has since passed away. The con- 
clusion of the inquiry was that the park service was fully 
justified in awarding the contract to the transportation com- 
pany that would agree to furnish and has furnished regular 
and adequate service to the visitors. 

So far as I am aware, no complaint has been made as to the 
charges. The charges are believed to be reasonable, so far as 
my information goes. I think the information coming to the 
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Senator is probably centered around the Rocky Mountain Park. 
transportation service. I believe that has been inquired into 
and that the conditions have been found to be really above 
criticism under all the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRELD. Tue last complaint I have bad is that, with 
all the immense traffic through there, they have not reduced the 
rates. They ought to reduce the rates as the volume of busi- 
ness increases, but they have not done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to that suggestion I want to say to 
the Senator that the records show that so many private parties 
are taking their own automobiles into the park in greater 
numbers than ever before that it reduces the business of the 
concessionaire rather than increases it. I sup there are 
one hundred automobiles geing from the State of Utah into the 
Yellowstone National Park each year now where one went 10 
years ago. There has been at least that much of an in- 
crense, Of course, that has a great deal to do with the amount 
of business which would otherwise go to the men who have 
receiyed the concession, because they get little or no benefit 
from that class of travel. 

For instance, private automobiles entering the Yellowstone 
National Park in 1916 were 3,445 in number; that is from all 
over the United States. In 1917 there were 5,703; in 1918, 
4,734; in 1919, 10,737; in 1920, 13,586; in 1921, 15,726; in 1922, 
for just a part of the season, 18,253. I also have the figures 
as to all of the parks, For instanee, the total as to all parks 
in 1916 was 29,000 private automobiles, and in 1922, for part 
of the season, 197,000, Those figures relate to the private cars. 

Mr. HARRELD. I merely wanted to know if there had been 
any investigation to see if they were keeping pace with the 
general traffic. 

Mr. KING. Mr, President, I am in agreement with the state- 
ment just made by the senior Senator from Montana relative 
to the advantages to be derived from the establishment of a 
reasonable number of national parks and maintaining them 
in a suitable and proper condition. The questions which [ 
have propounded with respect to a number of the items over 
which we have just passek carrying appropriations for national 
parks, and the observations submitted were the result of 
various criticisms which have been brought to my attention 
by individuals who claim that there was discrimination in 
favor of certain parks, and that the overhead expense—that 
is, the expense of administration—has been entirely too great. 
Complaints have been made to me that there were too many 
employees: in some of the parks and that too much ofthe moneys 
appropriated by Congress for the maintenance of parks was 
spent in administration und too little devoted te legitimate and 
permanent road building. One gentleman who called upon me 
complained that some of the moneys expended did not produce 
adequate results; that there was too much theory and red tape 
and inefliciency, particularly with the employees and adminis- 
trative forces operating within the parks. 

I promised te make inquiry when the bill came up on the 
floor of the Senate in regard to a number of these items with 
a view to determining whether there was any basis for these 
criticisms. It has been my personal opinion that Mr, Mather, 
head. of the national parks, has been exceedingly energetic in 
the performance of the work which devolves upon him and 
thut he has devoted himself with intelligence and ability to the 
great work of developing our national parks aud bringing them 
to the attention of the American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has spent a great deal of his own money, 
too, 

Mr. KING. My information is to the same effect us that of 
my colleague. Mr. Mather has believed that our country was 
rich in scenic beauties and that the Government should create a 
number of national parks and maintain them for the benefit of 
the people. In my opinion, it is a proper function of the Federal 
Government to utilize some of its domain for this purpose. Even 
from a utilitarian standpoint such a course would be justified; 
but other reasons not only justify but require the creation of 
nutional parks, The educational benefits resulting therefrom 
can not be measured, and the advantages which accrue to the 
people from having suitable places for recreation are beyond 
computation. In these parks, nature is exhibited in her power, 
and beauty, and grandeur. 

Contact by the people with lofty mountains and transcend- 
ently beautiful geological formations, and lakes, and streams, 
and geysers, and myriad forms of animal and yegetable life, not 
only develop the artistic. moral, and religious spirit of the 
people, but it strengthens their love and devotion to country and 
in many ways equips them for higher and better service in life. 

Criticism has offen been made that the American people had 
been so absorbed in material things, and in the accumulation of 
wealth, that they have been blind to the physical and scenic 
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beauties of their country and have been irresponsive to forees 
that make for spiritual and æsthetic development. Whether 
these criticisms are warranted, I shall not pause to examine. 
Undoubtedly, it is true that many of the people of our country 
have not become acquainted with the resources and beauties and 
with the physical and geographical conditions of the United 
States, Many have been denied opportunities to become ac- 
quainted with our country and it is not uncommon to find per- 
sons who have visited but a limited part of continental United 
States. Upon the other hand, there have been those who have 
been more interested in seeing Europe than in becoming ac- 
auainted with their own country. Tens of thousands of Ameri- 
cans have annually visited Europe during the past 50 years. 
They have spent their holidays and recreative periods not in 
their own land but beyond the seas. Many have treated with 
disdain, the suggestion that they visit the West, or traverse the 
imperial domain stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
from the Canadian border to the Rio Grande. 

A number of years ago there came to the State of Utah a 
brilliant young Virginian, Fisher S. Harris. He was a worthy 
son of the Old Dominion State. He became one of the leading 
figures in my State, and for many years, indeed until his un- 
timely death, he was a leader in all movements looking to. the 
development of Utah and the West. He was a true American, 
and sought the unification of all sections and elements in our 
country. He gave to the American people the slogan “See ` 
America first,” and inaugurated a campaign to compel a reali- 
zation of the import and spirit. of that slogan. He visited 
various States of the Union, and before thousands of their 
people raised his eloquent voice in behalf of a deeper and 
truer patriotism and a greater appreciation of our country and 
its institutions. He painted pictures—which have not faded 
from the minds of his auditors—of the physical beauties of our 
country; and the lofty mountains became silent sentinels: guard- 
ing this Republic and pointing the way of the people to nobler 
resolves and to higher things. Under the spell of his inspiring 
words the very deserts became beautiful and the purple hues 
of the fading day and the overarehing vault of the night filled 
with celestial orbs carried revelations to the souls of those 
who heard. It was as if a vision had been opened to their 
view, and to many came the resolve that in the future they 
would exhibit greater devotion to their country and that be- 
fore seeking foreign shores they would “See America first.“ 

Mr. President, I avail myself of this opportunity to com- 
mend the splendid work accomplished by the commercial organi- 
zations of my State, and particularly the Salt Lake Commercial 
Club, which has so consistently and earnestly labored for a 
quarter of a century to bring to the attention of the American 
people the great resources of the West and the unparalleled 
beauties of nature which in such a great profusion exist in 
Utah and other States of the intermountain region. 

Mr. President, I regret that this bill does not carry an ade- 
quate appropriation for Zion Park, but I am assured that a 
later bill will provide for the construction of imperatively 
needed roads therein. In view of the promised legislation I 
shall not offer an amendment to the pending bill, although I 
appreciate that if I did it would be subject to a point of 
order. 

Concerning the eriticisms to which I referred in the be- 
ginning of these observations, permit me to say that I do not 
think they are supported by the facts, although it is quite likely 
that there have been some inefficient employees and perhaps 
too many persons in the service in some parks and at some 
periods. Unfortunately, most Government agencies suffer from 
overadministration and create too much machinery for the 
work to be done. I have felt that in many Federal agencies 
eosts of administration were entirely too great. It is to be 
hoped that the National Park Service will practice the most 
rigid economy and secure the highest stage of efficiency. My 
own opinion is that the work of the park officials has been of a 
very high order, and Mr. Mather has exhibited a desire to 
accomplish the highest and best results. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment on page 101, 
line 24. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 102, line 23, to increase the appropriation for 
construction of physical improvements at the Sequoia National 
Park, Calif., from “ $80,000" to “ $85,000," and on page 103, 
at the end of line 2, to increase the total appropriation for the 
Sequoia National Park, Calif., from “$115,000” to “ $120,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 104, line 24, after the 
word “ without,” to strike out “contract or bond,” and insert 
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“ compliance with sections 3709 and 3744 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States"; so as to make the paragraph read: 

Hereafter the purchase of supplies or the procurement of services 
by the National Park Service outside the District of Columbia ma 
be made in o market without compliance with sections 8709 an 
3744 of the vised Statutes of the United States in the manner 
common among business men, when the aggregate amount of the 
purchase or service does not exceed $50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This concludes the amend- 
ments of the committee appearing in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a few more committee amendments to 
offer, On page 29, line 8, I offer the amendment which I send 
to the desk. I offer the amendment on behalf of the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srencre]. It is a committee 
amendment. The junior Senator from Missouri is chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs and the committee were in- 
structed to offer it. That Senator is now in the chair and I 
offer the amendment in his behalf. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 29, line 8, after the 
colon insert: 

Provided further, That hereafter apon a determination of the heirs 
to any trust or restricted Indian property of the value of $250 or 
more, or to any allotment, or, after approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior, of any will covering such trust or restricted property, there 
shall be paid by such heirs, or by the beneficiaries under such will, or 
from the estate of the decedent, or from the of sale of the 
trust funds belonging to the estate of the de- 
cedent, the sum of $20 where the appraised value of the estate of the 


decedent is $250 er more and does not exceed $1,000. Where the ap- 
. poe value of the estate of the decedent is more than $1,000 and 
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allotment, or from any 


3 than $2,000, $25; where the appraised value of the estate of 

e decedent is $2,000 or more and does not exceed $3,000, po; where 
the seems value of the estate of the decedent is more $3,000 
but does not exceed $5,000, $50; where the a ised value of the 
estate of the decedent is more than $5,000 but not exceed $7,500, 
$65; and where the appraised value of the estate of the decedent is 
more than $7,500, sibs which amount shall be accounted for and 
paid into the Treasury of the United States, and a report shall be 
made annually to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior on or before 
the first Monday in December of all moneys collected and deposited as 
herein provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rzeep of Pennsylvania n 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 

Mr. HARRELD. May I ask what the fees are for? 

Mr. SPENCER. The amendment is one that comes from the 
department, and I will state the purpose. In ascertaining the 
heirship of Indians, when the heirship is ascertained and as 
the result thereof the Indian whose heirship is thus ascertained 
gets a part of the Indian funds, out of that which he gets there 
is a small fee in connection with the expense of the ascertain- 
ment of his heirship that goes to provide for the expense of 
making the examination. The fee is comparatively small and 
is not assessed unless the Indian actually reaps benefits from 
the examination. } 

Mr. HARRELD. Who makes the examination? 

Mr. SPENCER. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HARRELD. For what Indian tribe has he the right to 
determine such matters? 

Mr. SPENCER. In any matter where that duty is given to 
him by Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. It only applies when the question is to be 
handled by the office here. 

Mr. HARRELD. It applies to cases handled by the Indian 
Office here in Washington? - 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, I should like to 
inquire of the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, the 
junior Senator from Missouri, why this should not apply to the 
Osage Indians? 

Mr. SPENCER. Did the Senator from Montana ask me a 
question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to know why the Osage 
Indians as well are not required to contribute? 

Mr, SPENCER. The proposed amendment does not mention 
any particular tribe, and I presume it is applicable to all tribes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But there is a proviso here which 
reads: 

Provided further, That the provisions of this par shall no 
20 3 to tha Osage Indians nor to the Five Civillued “Trhves of Okla. 

oma, 

As I understand, the Government of the United States, 
through the Indian Bureau, undertakes to prosecute the pro- 
ceedings for the determination of the heirs of deceased Indians 
and provides attorneys for that work. It is very just that in 
case of estates of any consequence there should be turned into 
the Treasury a certain amount to reimburse the Government for 
that expenditure. A great many of these Indians are very 


wealthy and there is good reason why the Government should 
interest itself in the determination of heirship, but the estates 
of the Indians ought to contribute to the expense. What I wish 


_to know is why we should thus favor the Osage Indians and the 


Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, while we impose this bur- 
den upon other Indians? 

Mr. SPENCER. I can not say to the Senator from Montana 
with absolute accuracy, but my recollection is that there was a 
treaty agreement with those Indians by which the ascertainment 
of the question of heirship should be determined without cost to 
them. That, however, is only a general impression, and I can 
not vouch for its correctness; but there was a reasen why those 
two tribes were omitted. z 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— _ 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps the Senatey from Okla- 
homa can give me the information I desire. 

Mr. HARRELD. Perhaps I can explain the matter. The 
Osage Tribe of Indians, of whom there are only 2,200 members, 
who are all enrolled, own the whole of their property in com- 
mon, It has never been segregated or separated or allotted in 
severalty. In administering that estate it is perfectly natural 
and perfectly proper for the Government to see that the proper 
record is kept as to the heirs of deceased Indians. I think that 
is the reason those Indians are excepted. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. But it would seem to me, then, 
Mr. President, that the Government ought to be reimbursed 
for the work from the community fund. 

Mr. HARRELD. All the expenses of administering the fund 
are paid by the tribe; therefore, it is covered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If that it the case, of course, it 
is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agrreing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committes on 
Appropriations, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed hy 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 82, line 18, after the 
figures $140,000, it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That repayment of the construction cost of the project 
may be made thro a division by the Secretary of the Interior 
such cost into a primary construction charge and a supplemental con- 
struction charge of approximate equality, the former able accord- 
ing to seetion 2 and the latter payable according to jon. 4 of the 
extension act of August 13, 1914 (38 Stat. 686). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing ta 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of that amend 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Milk River project is in 
Montana. The net construction cost to date of that project ig 
$6,559,896. There has not been a cent of reimbursement paid 
on the project, and it is frankly admitted by the Director of 
the Reclamation Service, Mr. Davis, that the project itself, as 
a whole, is going to be a failure. It would be too long a 
story to recite. However, the owners of a portion of the lands 
included in the project can pay a reasonable amount for the 
water that is furnished from the project. Such lands are 
limited in area. The amendment provides that wherever there 
are lands of that character which are really agricultural lands 
and are susceptible of cultivation by irrigation, and the water 
is brought to them according to the original contract, no mat- 
ter how small in quantity such lands may be, they may pay 
their part of the contract but not be liable for all of the cost 
of construction; in other words, unless Congress adopts this 
amendment the Government can collect nothing from the few 
who can successfully use the water under the project. I do 
not think there will be any objection to the proposal on the 
part of the people who get the water and whose land is sus- 
ceptible of cultivation by irrigation. . 

I think both Senators from Montana know that a great deal 
of that land has what, I think, is called gumbo under it, and 
it is virtually impossible of successful irrigation. Therefore 
I have not any doubt, nor has the Director of the Reclamation 
Service any doubt, that the Government of the United States 
will never get back the cost of the project, but what little we can 
get back through the amendment the Director of the Reclama- 
tion Service thinks we ought to recover. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many people are now located on this 
project? 

Mr. SMOOT.. How much money have we spent on it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator stated that we have spent 
$6,000,000 on it. How long has the project been in existence? 
When was the project started? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps the Senator from Montana can an- 
swer the question of the Senator from Tennessee. I do not 
know the date when the project was begun, and haye not the 
information relative to the matter now before me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Utah will pardon me, I feel that I ought to say something 
in this connection, and I am glad to reply to the question which 
has been addressed to the Senator from Utah by the Senator 
from Tennessee. This was the first reclamation project ever 
started. 

Mr, McKELLAR. In the entire West? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Anywhere. It was started or at 
least investigation of it was begun even before the reclamation 
act was passed, It was begun under the direction of the 
Geological Survey in the year 1890. Some expenses were in- 
curred in that connection even before the reclamation act was 
passed; but as speedily after the reclamation act was passed 
as possible work was begun upon the project, because it obtains 
its supply of water from two rivers—the St. Mary and the 
Milk River—both of which have their source in the Glacier 
National Park. The St. Mary River flows-due north into 
Canada and never comes back, its waters finding their way into 
Hudson Bay through the Saskatchewan. The other, the Milk 
River, flows off into Canada, remains there for a distance of 
about 150 miles, and then comes back into Montana. The 
area to be irrigated by the project is in the Milk River Valley. 

At that time reclamation projects were about to be started 
in Canada, and it was feared that if work were not instituted 
in this country before work was begun in Canada Canadian 
settlers would be able to claim priority in the waters which 
thus had their origin in the State of Montana. So the work 
was begun and, at great expense, a very considerable amount of 
work was done, though not directly for the benefit of the proj- 
ect, in order to forestall any such claims as might be made by 
the Canadian Government with reference to it. 

The Senator from Utah has referred to the threatened failure 
of this project. It has dragged along during all these years 
and still remains far from completion. Much of the extraordi- 
nary delay that has ensued, resulting in the enormous increase 
in the cost of the project, was due to the controversy which 
thus arose between this country and Canada concerning the 
utilization of the waters of these two rivers. y 

Among the works to which I have referred was an ex- 
tremely expensive canal by which the water was taken from 
the St. Mary River, which never comes back into Montana, 
and carried over into the Milk River, the water eventually 
coming back into Montana. 

The controversy raged for many years between this country 
and Canada over the division of the waters of these two rivers, 
resulting in the year 1909 in the negotiation of a treaty with 
Great Britain under which the waters of these two rivers were 
to be divided, Then, unfortunately, a controversy as serious as 
the original controversy arose in relation to the construction 
which was to be given to the treaty thus negotiated, those 
interested in the State of Montana contending that if the con- 
tention of the Canadian Government with respect to the mean- 
ing of the treaty should be maintained the expenditure which 
the Government of the United States had then made, amounting 
to seyeral million dollars, would be absolutely wasted and 
Montana would never get enough of the water of these rivers 
to irrigate the land within her borders. That controversy was 
pending for a number of years before the International Joint 
Commission created by virtue of the treaty of 1909, to which I 
have adverted. The controversy was heard by the commission 
three separate times, once at St. Paul in 1915, again at Detroit 
in 1917, and lastly at Ottawa, Canada, in the spring of 1921. 
It dragged its course before that commission until last spring, 
when ft was determined in favor of the contention made by the 
United States. 

These and many other obstacles have intervened, so that it 
now appears under the most careful estimate that the cost of 
this project will not be less than $83 per acre. The estimate 
originally made when the project was undertaken, upon which 
the people of the community were induced to go into it, was 
not more than $25 per acre. The report of the Reclamation 
Service discloses that the annual return per acre from the 
land up to the present time—it is hoped that it will be very 

atly increased as cultivation proceeds—is $8.30 per acre. So 
t will be perceived that with a construction cost of $83 per 
acre and a maintenance cost of $1.50 per acre per annum 
where we stand on the project. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator how many acres are under cultivation now and how 
many people are located on the project? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not give the Senator the 
figures as to the number of people, but this is the information 
given in the report for the current year: 

reas and crops: 

rrigable acreage when project is complete, 160,208. 

One hundred and sixty thousand acres are to be irrigated. 

Public land entered to June 30, 1922, 31,590. 

Public land withdrawn on June 30, 1922, 19,603. 

State land unsold on June 30, 1922. 6,795. 

Private land, June 30, 1922, 102,220. 

Acreage service could supply, season of 1921, 94,100 acres. 

Acreage irrigated, season of 1921, 42,400 acres. 

Acreage cropped under irrigation, season of 1921, 39,910 acres. 

Value of irrigated crops, season of 1921, $358,080. 

Value of irrigated crops per acre cropped, $8.98. 

I might say in this connection that, as will be perceived, a 
very considerable acreage of the area under the ditch is held 
in private ownership. Many of those tracts are held in areas 
of very considerable extent, An effort is now being made to 
colonize those lands; and it is a part of the plan which this 
amendment is to make feasible that before the Secretary shall 
order the distribution which is contemplated here funds shall 
be secured from the owners of the larger tracts of land for a 
limited sum which will justify an attempt to colonize the lands, 
so that the settlers will go upon the lands and take them in 
restricted areas, and thus the Government eventually, it is 
hoped, will come out. I do not think the statement is quite 
justified that it is a failure and that the Government must 
lose; but there is no doubt in the world that, with respect to 
a considerable portion of the land referred to by the Senator 
from Utah, it will be necessary to give very much more liberal 
terms than are accorded under the present act. 

Mr. SMOOT, I will say to the Senator that the statement 
I made was simply repeating exactly what the Director of the 
Reclamation Service states. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It never has paid at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a cent. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That might be misleading, Mr. 
President. Under the reclamation act payments are not made 
at all on construction charges until the work is completed and 
te total amount expended is determined and thus apportioned 
between the acreage to be irrigated. That is arrived at when 
notice of completion of construction is given by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The project not having been completed, and 
no notice of completion of construction having been given, no 
payments, of course, have been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When is it proposed that the construction 
will be completed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, that depends upon how 
rapidly the work goes on. I haye stood here ever since I 
have been in the Senate pleading and pleading with the Senate 
to make adequate appropriations for these reclamation projects, 
so that they could go on with some reasonable degree of 
rapidity and not consume themselves by overhead charges. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does it cost more to have piecemeal ap- 


propriations? 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Unquestionably. 
Mr. McKELLAR. It costs a great deal more? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Unquestionably. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, I should imagine that it would. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. You see, this has been going on 
now for 20 years, and so the overhead charges are very con- 
siderable. This $83 an acre has come about very largely by 
reason of the overhead charges. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has any estimate ever been made by the 
Director of the Reclamation Service as to how much it would 
cost to complete the project? 

Mr, WALSH of Montuna. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the figures before me here 
tell the proportion of completion. I thought I had them here; 
but it could be figured out easily enough, because the figures 
are $83 per acre and the area is 160,000 acres. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether any part of that 160,000 acres may resort to any other 
source of water supply than this irrigation project? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the Milk River and its tribu- 
taries are the sole source of water supply for this region. 

Mr. KING. Are the private lands to which the Senator re- 
ferred—and I think he said there were approximately 100,000 
acres—required to go to this reclamation project for their 
water supply? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. They are within the reclamation 
project; and in order to lessen the cost of the public lands, 
of course, as the Senator understands, the private lands were 
taken in, the private owners agreeing to pay the same amount 
as would be paid by the adjacent public lands. 
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Mr. KING. And they have made no payments whatever yet? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As I have explained, there has 
been no occasion to make any payments, because the amount 
to which they are obligated can not possibly be determined until 
the notice of completion is given. 

Mr. SMOOT. Were they dry farming in that section? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. That is another thing. 
During the years 1915 and 1916 there was a great abundance 
of moisture all over our State, and crops of very great value 
were raised. Indeed, for several years prior to that time the 
precipitation was relatively abundant and it was difficult to 
get settlers to take land under the Irrigation projects, they all 
going for the region above the ditch; but our experience for 
the last four or five years has been exceedingly disappointing 
in that respect, and we now hope to induce immigration to the 
lands that are thus insured by the reclamation project. We are 
hoping to bring that about. 

Mr, McKELLAR, Mr. President, the figures that the Sen- 
ator gave a few moments ago would make $13,280,000 for the 
completed project, and, as I understood the Senator from 
Utah a while ago, about $6,000,000 has been expended; so that 
over $7,000,000 more would be needed to complete the project. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is practically half completed, 
then. Just about half the amount has been expended. 
$ Mr. McKELLAR. And the appropriation in this bill is only 

140,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the trouble. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It will take a long time to finish it at 
that rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have stood here on this floor 
session after session calling attention to these facts, We have 
got this money in, and we are just putting in little driblets 
that barely cover the overhead charges and maintenance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator clatm that all of the land 
under the project is irrigable land? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; unfortunately, that is not so. 
At the present time there fs a very considerable area of the 
land under the project that can not be profitably tilled. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Director of the Reclamation 
Service advised the Senate committee. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. About how much of the land will be good 
land if the project is completed? : 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The director did not say to the committee 
what proportion of it, but I am quite sure that it is quite a 
large proportion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think they have not yet gone 
far enough to furnish the information asked by the Senator. 

Mr. McKRLLAR. A portion of the land, as I understand, 
will not be good even if they have the water? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Except by very high cultivation. 
Those of us from the West who know about these matters 
know that often these gumbo lands, after undergoing a number 
of years’ cultivation, become highly productive ; but they are very 
refractory, and it takes years to bring them under cultivation. 

I should like to conclude what I have to say by reading from 
the statement made by Mr. Davis, the Director of the Reclama- 
tion Service, before the House committee, as follows: 


The continued advance of construction costs and the long drawn-out 
delays due to international difficulties have increased the cost above 
reasonable expectations, and it has been found that a large portion 
of the land has a very heavy gumbo soil dificult to reclaim and in- 
capable of repaying the construction cost under present laws. 

he adoption of this project was ordered after deliberate decision 
that it was justified at a considerable sacrifice of the reclamation fund 
to preserve this water from foreign appropriation. The project is not 
yst finished, and, in my 1 it will not be possible to collect 
rom the irrigable lands the construction charges on the basis of the 
resent laws without some amelioration of the terms of collection. It 

possible, however, to segregate these costs into two 1 
those of the completed works, and, second, those of works not built or 
but partially built which are necessary for the success of the project— 
and if we can have authority to divide these charges into two parts 
and consider one part a supplemental charge, such as contemplated in 
section 4 of the extension act, there will be a chance to recover in- 
vestments that can not be otherwise recovered. For this purpose I 
e N the following language be incorporated in the appropria- 

on act. 


Being the language tendered by the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, I notice that the bill speaks of several other reclamation 
projects in Montana. I believe the last one is the Montana- 
North Dakota project. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state how these projects 
are developing? A great deal of work has been done on them, 
I believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Oh, yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the situation in reference to the 
other projects in Montana? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Huntley project has been 
completed, and it has been a very marked success, very largely 
due to the fact that it is in the immediate vicinity of Billings, 
where there is a large sugar factory; and the culture of sugar 
beets is carried on extensively on the Huntley project. The 
Senator will understand that by reason of that sitnation the 
yield per acre on the Huntley project is very high as compared 
with the Milk River project, for instance. It is hoped that in 
time we shall be able to get a sugar factory located on the Milk 
River project, and that will help very materially, 

Mr. McKELLAR. What sums have been paid back to the 
Government under the Huntley project? Has the Government 
been reimbursed? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My recollection is that there are 
practically no deficiencies on the Huntley project. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No deficiencies at all? It has been, then, 
an abundant success? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It has. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the Huntley project there has been repald 
to the Government $345,647 out of a net construction cost of 
$1,467,685. 

Mr. . It has not all been paid, has it, by any 
means 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand that 
it is to be paid in 20 years. Everything that is due, I am quite 
sure, has been paid. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Oh, yes; so that it will pay out entirely? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no doubt. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Has the Senator information in regard to 
the Sun River and Lower Yellowstone projects? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, The Sun River project is still in 
the same state of incompletion as the Milk River project, but 
I have never heard it suggested that there is any doubt about 
the Sun River project. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about the Sun River project. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That will pay, just as the Huntley proj- 
ect. will? 

SMOOT. That will pay out. 
$135,863. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those amounts when they are paid in are 
covered into the Treasury; are they? _ 

Mr. SMOOT. They are covered into the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are not used to maintain the proj- 
ect? The cost of maintenance is appropriated for here? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is separate. The cost of 
maintenance and operation is separate from the construction 
charge, The Senator is giving the construction charge. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice here, in the case of the Huntley 
project, that $115,000 is appropriated for continuation of con- 
struction and incidental operations. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not in the construction charge, I will 
say to the Senator. As the Senator says, that is entirely a 
different item. i 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 

says continuation.““ 
Mr. McKELLAR. “Continuation of construction”; yes. It 
provides for it in the bill I was just wondering how long 
the appropriations would have to be continued for these proj- 
ects—I mean where they are practically completed, as the 
Huntley project seems to be. 

The questions that I am asking are not in opposition to the 
appropriations at all. I just want to find out what the situa- 
tion is about these matters. I tuke it that these appropriations 
for reclamation do an immense amount of good out in your 
country. I think so, and I sincerely hope so; but I just wanted 
the information in reference to this point. 

Mr. SMOOT. One-twentieth of the total construction cost is 
to be paid each year after the declaration that the construc- 
tion is completed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then what about the operation cost? The 
Government continues to operate, does it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The operation cost is charged to the project— 
that is, to the users of the water—each year. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. In other words, all of this appropriation 
that we now make for construction and incidental operation 
will be paid back? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the operation cost. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to say to the Senator 
with respect to that that this “continuation of construction“ 
has reference, I take it, to the act recently passed. 

It has been found that after these projects are completed, as 
it is understood at the time, some supplementary work is 
necessary. Frequently there is no water on the land, and it is 
necessary to set up some drainage system. The Reclamation 
Service is so situated that it can conduct that work, and it is 


It bas already paid 


The Senator will observe that it 
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very desirable that it should do so. The act referred to makes 
provision for the payment of this supplemental charge over a 
period of years, so that, so far as the continuation of construc- 
tion is concerned, it will all be paid, but will be paid only in 
installments, the same as the original cost. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has the committee any further 
amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 75, line 10, after the word “ papers,” I 
move to insert a comma and the following words: 

Such papers when reproduced for sale to be sold at not less than 
cost plus 10 per cent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 96, line 13, after the word “ building,” 
I move to strike out “$33,000” and to insert the words “and 
surrounding the mine, $75,000." a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 103, after line 19, I move to insert the 
following new paragraph : 

Hereafter the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, and under regulations to be prescribed by him, to give surplus 
elk, buffalo, bear, beaver, and predatory animals inhabiting the Yel- 
lowstone National Park to Federal, State, county, and municipal au- 
thorities for Tadd eed zoos, zoological gardens, and parks: Provided, 
That the said Secretary may sell or otherwise dispose of the surplus 
buffalo of the Yellowstone National Park herd, and all moneys received 
from the sale of any such surplus buffalo shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. 

Mr, President, just a word of explanation: The first part of 
the amendment is existing law, but the proviso is new. It is 
recommended by the department for this reason, that the buffalo 
in the Yellowstone Park are growing in numbers so rapidly 
that they are becoming a perfect nuisance. We haye had to 
purchase hay to keep them alive. They are a nuisance to 
people outside of the park, and the park service is asking for 
this authority to either sell or to give to the States the extra 
buffalo, which are to-day an expense on the Government, That 
is all there is to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 106, line 13, I move to strike out 
“$95,000” and to insert “ $100,000,” and in line 16 to strike 
out “ $9,000" and to insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first amendment proposed by the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state the reason for 
that? Is it above the Budget estimate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the Budget estimate. The House 
cut the Budget estimate, giving them $95,000 for the support of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. The Budget had esti- 
mated a hundred thousand dollars. For the repairs to the 
building of the institution, including plumbing and steam fit- 
ing, the Budget estimate was for $10,000, and the House cut it 
to $9,000. 

I have a letter here from the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, addressed to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POME- 
RENE], in which they say that it is absolutely impossible for 
them to get along in the school unless they have what the 
Budget granted them, and this is simply to carry out that 
desire. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 106, line 13, strike out 
“$95,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$100,000,” and on line 
16 strike out 89,000“ and insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000,” so 
as to read: 

COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 

For support of the institution, including salaries and incidental 
expenses, books and illustrative apparatus, and general repairs and 
improvements. $100,000. 

or repairs to buildings of the institution, including plumbing and 
steam fitting, and for repairs to pavements within the grounds, $10,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. z 

Mr. SMOOT. That completes the committee amendments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 


ment. I ask the attention of the Senator from Utah to the 
amendment. 

The VICE -PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 34, after line 14, insert 
the following separate paragraph: 

The sum of $15,000 is hereby sp 1 ted from any tribal funds on 
deposit in the Treasury to the credit of the Indians of the Fort Apache 
Indian Reservation, Ariz., to be immediately available, to pay one-half 
the cost of constructing a wagon road, within said reservation, 
tween Cooley and the northeast boundary of said reservation: Provide: 
That no part of the appropriation herein authorized shall be expended 


until the Secretary of the Interior shall have obtained from the proper 
authorities of the county of Apache, Ariz., satisfactory guarantees of 
: 9 by said county of one-half of the cost of the construction 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a few words in explaining 
the amendment. Apache County is the northeastern county of 
the State of Arizona. It will be observed from this map 
[exhibiting] that the red lines are the boundary lines of 
Apache County. The yellow on the map indicates an Indian 
reservation, and it will be perceived that about one-half of that 
county is within an Indian reservation and, of course, the lands 
therein not taxed and not subject to settlement. The popu- 
lation of that county is smaller than that of any of the other 
counties of our State, and the taxable property is also smaller 
than that of any of the other counties of that State. Neverthe- 
less, that county has recently issued bonds in the sum of 
$375,000 to build roads in that county. 

The town of Cooley is in Apache County and is within Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation.. There is no suitable road leading 
from Cooley, in the reservation, to St. Johns, the county seat 
of the county, and to the town of Springerville, some 40 miles 
from Cooley; but the board of supervisors of the county have 
set apart the sum of $15,000 out of this sum of $875,000 avails 
of bond sales for the construction of a road in the Indian 
reservation from the town of Cooley to the reservation line, 
and are simply asking that the United States Government meet 
that sum of $15,000 with a like sum for the following reasons: 

First, the grazing fees paid into the tribal funds amount an- 
nually to $50,000. At the town of Cooley is a large sawmill, 
sawing matured timber on that Indian reservation. The 
amounts paid for stumpage have been $100,000 annually until 
within the past year and a half, when a slump in the market 
shut down the mill; but the mill resumed operation last July, 
and the stumpage avails for 1922 will be $40,000 and for many 
years to come will be $100,000 annually. 

It is but just that where the county expends such a sum as 
$875,000 to build roads and sets aside $15,000 thereof to build 
a road on an Indian reservation the Federal Government 
should pay at least half of the expenses of constructing the road. 
It will be perceived that no part of the appropriation shall be 
expended until the Secretary of the Interior shall have ob- 
tained from the proper authorities of Apache County satisfac- 
tory guaranties of the payment of one-half the cost of the road, 
or 815,000. The revenues accruing in that corner of the res- 
eryation will amount to $150,000 a year, to go into the Treasury 
to the credit of that tribe. 

The Indians are in favor of this. The citizens of the county 
have shown their good faith by their willingness to pay one- 
half of the expense of the road. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. SPENCER. I understand from the Senator from Arizona 
that the Indians on the reservation and the tribe to which they 
belong are in favor of the use of their money in this way? 

Mr. ASHURST. They are; and this prompts me to say that 
Mr. Haypen, Representative in Congress from Arizona, has 
introduced a bill looking to this end, of which my amendment 
is a rescript. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has directed 
a favorable report on Mr, Haypen’s bill, but owing to the 
cluttered condition of the calendars, it may be difficult for the 
bill to pass, hence I have availed myself of the opportunity to 
propose this amendment to the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will be compelled to make a 
point of order against the amendment, It has not been esti- 
mated for, and it is new legislation. 

Mr. ASHURST. Before the Senator makes his point of 
order, I must say that he was out of the Chamber during my 
argument, I am sure that if the Senator had heard me, he 
would not make his point of order. Therefore, I am driven to 
the unfortunate necessity of repeating what I have already 
said, because I know after the Senator has heard what I have 
to say he would never think of making a point of order, be- 
cause he is a progressive statesman, seeking to do substantial 
justice. If the Senator will give me his attention, I will repeat 
what I have heretofore said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing would please me better than to ac- 
commodate the Senator at this time, but I know that if the 
committee approve of this amendment, there are at least a 
dozen or 15 more, running all the way up to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, which would be offered; and if I allow one to go 
in, I am barred from objecting to the others from going in. 
I do not think the Senator wants to put me and the committee 
in that position. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I will support 
hig measure as separate legislation, but we are up against a 
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proposition here of keeping this bill within reason, and I 
would not want to hold out hope to the Senator and say that 
it can go in, and then have it go out in conference, with all 
the expense and time wasted in both the House and the Senate. 
I must make a point of order against the amendment, although 
I dislike to do it. I am compelled to do it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then the situation practically is this: Even 
if the Senator should hear my argument, he would be obliged 
to make a point of order? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would be obliged to make it. 

Mr. ASHURST, Therefore, there would be no use of my 
detaining the Senate further at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order made by the 
Senator from Utah is sustained. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assisranr SECRETARY. On page 60, after line 13, insert 
the following new paragraph: 

That the time for the reimbursement of the sums appropriated for the 
benefit of the Indians of the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon, 
under the authority of the last paragraph of section 19 of the act 
entitled “An act making 1 for the current and contingent 
expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, for fulfilling treaty stipula- 
tions with varlous Indian tribes, and for various other purposes, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved May 25, 1918, is extended 
until December 81, 1924. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no appropriation inyolved in the 
amendment, I think it is necessary, and I have no objection 
to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 47, after line 11, insert 
the following as a new paragraph: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized, 

by agreement or otherwise, to bring 4,887 acres of Patute Indian 
lands in the State of Nevada within the provisions and benefits of a 
drainage district, organized pursuant to fhe laws of said State, for 
the purpose of draining the lands within the Newlands irrigation 
project; and there is hereby appropriated the sum of $2,500, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose 
of paying the first installment assessable against said Indian lands: 
Provided, however, That the total amount of the charges assessed 
against said Indian lands shall not exceed $49,603.05, and shall be 
ayable in 20 annual installments ; Provided further, That the Indian 
ands so drained by said district shall not be amenable to any lien 
which is subject to foreclosure created by the laws of said State for 
failure to pay charges when due: And provided further, That the money 
herein appropriated shall be reimbursed in accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the amendment is identical with 
that which was Incorporated in the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill last year. The amendment was agreed to in the Sen- 
ate and was lost in conference, The failure of the amendment in 
conference was made the basis of a protest by my colleague 
[Mr. Prrrman], who, in view of an understanding secured on 
the floor of the Senate that the Indian Affairs Committee would 
act promptly on a bill if introduced by him covering the same 
matter, withdrew his opposition to the adoption of the confer- 
ence report and permitted action on it to be taken. The Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, in complying with this understanding, 
favorably reported the bill which was introduced by my col- 
league, with several amendments. They cut out a small acreage 
and reduced the appropriation proportionately, The bill then 
was placed on the calendar, where it now is. 

I would like to have printed in the Rrcorp the report of 
the committee containing a letter addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, the junior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Spencer], by the Acting. Secretary of the Interior, 
Judge Finney. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

{Senate Report No, 714, SN Serene Congress, second session, Calen- 
ar No. 709.) 

DRAINAGE SYSTHM FOR PAIUTE INDIANS IN THE STATS OF NEVADA, 

Mr. Spencer, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
monoms report, to 1 8. 3384: 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (8. 
3384) authorizing an appropriation to meet proportionate ex 0 
poyang a drainage system for Paiute Indian lands in the State of 

evada within the Newlands reclamation project of the Reclamation 
Service, having considered the same, report favorably thereon, with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass with the following amendments: 

On page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “ eight hundred and 
elghty-seven ” and insert in lieu thereof “ and forty-seven.” 

Q. get ENE 9, strike out the figures “ $2, and insert in lieu 


n 
thereo K 

n page 1, Une 13, strike out the figures “ $49,603.05" and insert 
in View thereof ‘ $41,077.05.” > 


‘the payment of the 


The facts relating to the bill are fully set forth in the following let- 
ter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, under date of April 15, 
1922, which is appended hereto and made a part hereof: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


Washington, April 14, 1922. 
Hon, SELDEN P. SPENCER, 
Chairman Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate. 

My Dear Senaror: Further reference is made to your letter of April 
4, 1922, inclosing for report a copy of S. 3384, providing for inclusion 
of certain Paiute Indian lands in a Grainage district in Nevada and for 

proportionate cost of draint such lands. The 

necessity of including the Indian lands in the drainage district is ap- 
geront ana the purpose of the proposed legislation meets with my 
n regard to this matter I may say that a recent report, based on an 
investigation made by the assistant chief engineer of the Indian irriga- 
tion service, shows that practically all lands in the Newlands irrigation 
project except the Indian lands have been included in a State areago 
district organised for the purpose of providing adequate drainage facili- 
ties for the lands within the Newlands project. The Paiute Indian 
lands within said project for which water hts bave been acquired 
approximate 4,047 acres, Of this area some 1,200 acres are now water- 
logged, which renders the land unfit for cultivation. This condition 
seems to clearly indicate the necessity for drainage. The Indian lands 
have not been included within the drainage district, due to the fact that 
A Ponia: require specific action on the part of Congress authorizing their 

It is my understanding that the drainage project proposed by the dis- 
trict will cost approximately $700,000. By Divine the acreage includ- 
ny A sala CT ETY into that cost will place the per acre cost or assess- 

a 18. 

The records show that the charge for acquiring water rights for the 
Palute Indian lands was $97,848 and that $47,293.20 has been expended 
on account of maintenance and operation. The construction cost on a 
per acre basis is about $20 and the annual operation and maintenance 
assessment for a 10-year period about $1 per acre. Both these charges, 
as compared with similar charges on other projects, are quite reason- 
able. In view of these facts the Indian lands can readily stand an addi- 
tional charge of $10,15 per acre for drainage purposes. 

In view of this situation and of the fact that the Indian lands will 
of necessity have to be drained, the only reasonable deduction is that 
provision should be made to include them within the State drainage dis- 

rict and make provision for the payment of their proportionate part of 
the expense entailed. 

The bill as introduced provides for the drainage of 4,887 acres. This 
area is in excess of the actual amount for which water rights have been 
acquired, he irrigable area of Indian lands, as above set forth, is 
4,047 acres, This reduction in the area naturally reduces the total pro- 
portionate share of the cost of the drainage. The total amount for this 
work appearing in line 13 should be therefore chan to $41,077.05 
and the annual installment should be reduced to $2,100 instead of 
1 as appears in line 9. The area ap —.— in lines 4 and 5, page 

should also be changed to 4,047 acres instead of 4,887. With these 
changes I shall be pleased to see the bill enacted into law, providing it 
meets with the appreval of your committee and the Congress. 


Sincerely, 
i E. C. FINNEY, Acting Seoretary. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I believe that a point of order 
should not lie against the amendment, because under the sub- 
stitute for clause 1, Rule XVI, applying to amendments to 
appropriation bills, it is stated: 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and no amendments shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill the effect of which will be to increase an appro- 
priation already contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appro- 
priation, unless it may be made to carry out the provisions of some 
existing law. £ 

The amendment is in pursuance of existing law, the reclama- 
tion act, under which the Newlands reclamation projeet has 
been carried out. My amendment was agreed to by the Senate 
last year in identically the words of the amendment which 
I have just offered, and I feel that the Senate in showing good 
faith will allow the amendment to be agreed to. When my col- 
league’s bill was introduced, it was passed on by a committee 
of the Senate and by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, which shows 
that the department approved it. The provisions contained in 
this amendment are perfectly legitimate and very necessary 
to the Newlands reclamation project. The people on that 
project have suffered severely from conditions for which they 
were not responsible. I ask that the amendment may be 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to make the point 
of order against the amendment. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Spencer], when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was 
before the committee and this particular amendment was under 
consideration, asked the commissioner: 

Is it desirable to include these Indian lands? 

Commissioner BURKE. We do not ask for it. 

Senator SPENCER. You do not think it is advisable? 

Commissioner BURKE. I do not know anything about it. 
are not asking for it. 

Senator SPENCER: Is it estimated for? 

Commissioner BURKE, No. 

It has not been estimated for, The Budget did not recommend 
it. For that reason I make the point of order against the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What does the Senator from 
Utah say with reference to the contention of the Senator from 
Nevada that the amendment is for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of an existing law? 


I know we 
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Mr. SMOOT. It provides for an appropriation for a certain 
purpose that may have been caused by the construction of an 
irrigation project under the Newlands law, but it has nothing 
whatever to do with the original law. More than likely the 
lands that are to be drained were caused to be flooded by the 
construction of an irrigation project, but it had nothing what- 
ever to do with the law itself. 

Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Utuh that a matter of this kind should be looked at in a broad 
way. This condition was brought about by water being placed 
on certain lands under the Newlands irrigation project, which 
caused certain other lands to be flooded. It is necessary that 
this drainage project be installed for the drainage of certain 
lands, including these Indian lands which receive the benefit 
of that drainage project and should pay their proportionate 
share of the cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question but what the Senator 
could introduce a bill appropriating the amount. Then, if Con- 
gress sees fit to appropriate the money for the purpose of as- 
sisting the individuals who were damaged by the construction 
of the Newlands project in the State of Nevada, well and good. 
Let it be done by the introduction of a bill for that specific 
purpose. But this is a direct appropriation which has not been 
estimated for, and under the rule it can not be put upon an 
appropriation bill when an objection is made to it. I am in 
sympathy with the Senator's object. I will say to the Senator 
that I will vote for his bill when it comes before the Senate, 
if he will introduce it. But if this amendment is put on here, 
every other claim would have to be allowed. It is nothing 
more nor less than a claim against the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will state to the Senator from Utah that 
the Senate passed the appropriation bill last year, containing 
exactly the same amendment that I have introduced again. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the House ought to have passed it and 
that would have settled it. If the House would pass it and 
the Senator would bring it here, I would vote for it and support 
it and help the Senator to get it through. There is no question 
but what the work ought to be done. I know what these lands 
are that are made wet by irrigation, I know what it means to 
the land, and I know that the lands are not going to be good for 
agricultural purposes until they are drained. But this is ask- 
ing for an appropriation to enable that to be done, and if I let 
this amendment be attached to the appropriation bill I do 
not see how I could make objection to other similar amendments. 

Mr. ODDIE. It seems to me such a clear case of justice, be- 
cause the people in the district under the law are constructing 
the drainage system which is a very necessary part of the irri- 
gation project. The Indian lands are receiving the benefit from 
it and it is only fair and just that they should pay their share. 
I believe this amendment is germane to the bill. I will say 
further to the Senator from Utah that there is now on the 
Senate Calendar the bill introduced by my colleague [Mr. Pirr- 
MAX] to which I have referred, making it unnecessary for me 
te introduce a similar bill. 

The fact is that the Senate passed a measure last year in 
identical terms, and it does not seem as if it were fair to my 
colleague or to me if it does not allow the amendment to go in 
this year, He tried to get it through last year after the con- 
ference committee threw it out. I feel that it is only just to our 
project that the amendment should be agreed to. I hope the 
Senator from Utah will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would do so if I could, but I can not do it. 
As I said, I am in sympathy with the object of the Senator, 
but let the matter be presented in the proper way. The amend- 
ment which he now offers provides for a straight appropriation 
for which no estimate has been made at all. Therefore, I am 
compelled to make the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The RAIN CLERK. On page 39, after line 19, insert: 

To pay. the sum of ia to the Allied Contractors (Inc.), of 
Omaha, Nebr., as additional compensation for the construction of a 
bridge across the Little Colorado River near the Leapp Indian Agency, 
Ariz., under contract approved by the Secretary of the Interior on 
November 10, 1919, funds for said bri having been Rr rere by 
the acts of March 2, 1917, May 25, 1918, and June 80, 1919, 
cost thereof to the contractors having exceed the con 
said sum: Provided, That said amount shall reimbursable to the 
United States from any funds now or hereafter placed In the Treasury 
to the credit of the pie iy Indians in Arizona, to remain a charge 
and Hen upon the lands funds of said tribe of Indians until paid. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the bridge referred to In 
the amendment was built on the Navajo Indian Reservation, 
I think, in Arizona. It was an absolutely necessary piece of 


work. The bridge was built under the authority of the acts 
which are cited in the amendment. When the time for the con- 
struction arrived and the materials had been shipped to the 
Place the contractor found that the engineer of the department 
had made a mistake in his soundings as to the depth necessary 
to go in order to reach bedrock.. He refused to go on with the 
work, and was summoned to Washington and made what might 
be called a supplemental agreement with the department as to 
the construction. The memorandum which was sent to me by 
oni crash commissioner is dated April 29, 1920, and reads 
as follows: 


LEUPP BRIDGE CONTRACT WITH ALLIED CONTRACTORS (INc.). 


PURCHASE DIVISION: si ek ed 


‘age should 
constructed in accord- 


ted b; ny 
facts upon the completion of their contrac 
° E. B. MERITT 
Assistant Commissioner. 

Mr. President, under that agreement the contractors went on 
with their work. After it was finished they presented claims 
amounting to $21,045.92. At a conference held at the depart- 
ment the amount was adjusted, in June, 1921, to $17,471.25. 
This year, on the recommendation of the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, the Senate of the United States passed a bill pro- 
viding for the payment of that amount. The bill went to the 
House of Representatives; it has been favorably reported 
there; and I am asking now to have the item inserted in the 
pending measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no doubt that the claim 
ought to be paid and no doubt that the House of Representa- 
tives will pass the separate bill providing for its payment, but 
it is a private claim proposed to be placed upon an appropria- 
tion bill; it has not been estimated for; and I am compelled to 
make a point of order against it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the point of order is ruled on, I 
should like to read the provision of the amended rule on that 
question. In the light of the rule the objection, I think, is 
certainly a very technical one. Here is a case of emergency 
work which had to be done. The contractor, acting under an 
act of Congress, made his bid; and the construction of the 
bridge was a matter of urgent necessity. Until the bridge 
was built, the Indians were compelled to make a detour of 
something like 100 miles to go to their market and even to 
their school. In that situation, the supplemental contract was 
made by the authority of the Interior Department. 

Now I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
3 to the language of the rule as it has been amended. It 
reads: 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and no amendments shall be received to any general 
ecg ray ay bill the effect of which will be to increase an 1 

on dy contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appro- 
lig inet or Crusty ARS ox dae ce TAA AE neptune eee 
by the Senate during that session. 9 

Mr. President, I am aware that the bill covering this claim 
to which I have referred is not an act which has previously 
been during this session, but I do not believe it was 
the intention to limit the rule to the particular session, a mat- 
ter of a few days. I believe the intention of the rule was to 
limit it to the Congress then in existence, because has 
not any right and the Senate has not any right to divide the 
rights of bills according to the session of a Congress in which 
it was passed. A bill introduced in any session of a Congress 
remains pending throughout that Congress and may be acted 
on at any time during that Congress. That was evidently the 
contemplation of this rule. 

Mr. President, all rules ought to be interpreted with reason. 
What possible reason could there be for saying that my amend- 
ment would have been in order in November but not in order 
in December or January? The bill to which I have referred 
was passed during the session which closed only a few days 
ago. As the Senator from Utah has stated, there is no ques- 
tion about the justice of the claim; and there is also no doubt 
the contractor has been kept out of his money now for three 
or four years by technicalities and delays. Of course, the 
House of Representatives may pass the separate measure em- 
bracing this claim; but what renson is there why the Senator 
from Utah, in charge of the pending bill, should enforce a 
technicality which has not-any logic or any reason in this 
case? 
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Mr. SMOOT. 


I call the Senator’s attention to paragraph 4 
of the same rule from which he has read, which reads: 


No amendment, the object of which is to provide for a private claim, 
shall be recelved to any general appropriation bill, unless It be to car: 
out the provisions of an existing law or a treaty stipulation, whic 
shall be cited on the face of the amendment, à 

Mr. President, this is a private claim; there is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The requirement of the rule has been 
complied with in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The amendment which I presented has 
cited the existing law, to wit, the law directing the construc- 
tion of the bridge. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the claim is not covered by existing law, 
and it is not a treaty stipulation, We might just as well, Mr. 
President, take any other claim and put it upon an appropria- 
tion bill as to insert the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska. Even as provided by the new rule, the bill has not 
passed at this session. There was a reason for providing that 
it should be “the session” and not “the Congress.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What was the reason? 

Mr. SMOOT. The very fact that a measure could be passed 
at one session, followed by an adjournment, we will say, for 
seyeral months, and then when the appropriation bill for the 
next year came up for consideration at the next session it 
could be offered again, which would not be right. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. What possible reason could there be for 
that when the bill in this instance has passed during the exist- 
ing Congress? A Congress is an entity. The fact that it 
divides itself into sessions has not any particular significance. 
The fact that it was this Senate during the present Congress 
that did this thing should be controlling. r 

Mr. SMOOT. That, however, is not what the rules of the 
Senate provide. I shall have to insist upon the point of order, 
Mr. President, not only upon the first ground but also upon 
paragraph 4 of the rule as well, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that, 
under the fourth section of Rule XVI, irrespective of the first 
section, the point of order made by the Senator from Utah is 
well taken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think that such techni- 
cal objections go far to destroy the value of the rules, and I 
think, furthermore, that the Senator in charge of this measure 
is standing in his own light in insisting on such objections. 
The Senate has been complying with the desires of those in 
charge of legislation by facilitating the passage of appropria- 
tion bills; but if the Senator proposes to take the position that 
he is going to enforce strict technicalities against claims which 
are admitted to be just and upon which the Senate has already 
acted, he will have to expect a little more trouble in getting 
through some of these measures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the Senator from Nebraska is a 
reasonable man and I believe he knows that if I should allow 
one claim to be attached to this bill there would be no limit to 
the claims which might be presented. If in the enactment of 
the appropriation bills we are going to live up to our Budget 
law there is only one way to do it. 

It does not give me any pleasure, I will say to the Senator 
from Nebraska, to object to any claim that he may present; I 
do not like to take such action; but I have got to treat my friend 
from Nebraska—and he is my friend—the same as I would treat 
any other Senator. I can not do otherwise than I have done. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I do not see how the 
Senator can contend that the amendment I have proposed will 
have any effect on the Budget one way or the other. The 
Senate has passed a bill providing for the payment of the claim 
and the Senator himself suggests that the House ought to pass 
that bill, whether it will or not. If the House shall pass the 
bill it will be at some later date, and the Budget will be 
effected in exactly the same way as if the Senator allows this 
item to be incorporated in the pending bill. I believe the Sena- 
tor ought to do so as & matter of facilitating business, inasmuch 
as this side of the Chamber is cooperating in facilitating busi- 
ness, and if another claim shall be presented the equities of 
which are equal to those of the claim I have presented, I do not 
think he ought to enforce the rule. The rules of the Senate are 
not like the laws of the Medes and Persians; they are to be 
relaxed when there is reason for relaxing them, and in the. 
ease of reasonable and just claims there is no fair objection 
that can be urged to their going into the bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, on page 21, line 14, I move 
to strike out the words “ including peyote.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oklahoma will be stated. 


The Reapine CrerkK. On page 21, line 14, after the word 
“drugs” it is proposed to strike out the words “ including 
peyote.” so as to make the clause read: 

For th 
deleterious 3 . 228.000. E 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I think the words covered 
by the amendment ought to be stricken out for two reasons, 
Last year when the bill making appropriations for the Interior 
Department was under consideration the same provision was 
in the bill, but it was stricken out on a point of order. I ex- 
pected to make a point of order against it in this instance, 
but find that I can not do so, because the item was passed by 
the House without a point of order being made, and, therefore, 
it is not subject to a point of order here. However, it passed 
the House under & misapprehension. A member of the Okla- 
homa delegation, Mr. McCrinzic, who is present, expected to 
have made the point of order in that body, but was prevented 
from doing so because a member of the committee told him the 
words were not In the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it seems to me, if that be the 
case, the easiest course to pursue in this instance is to accept 
the amendment striking out the words and let it go to con- 
ference, and then the House Members may decide the ques- 
tion whether there was any misunderstanding about it. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will call attention to the record in the 
case if the Senator desires me to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if the Senator says that such a state of 
facts exists, I have every confidence in his statement, and I am 
perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator and let it go to conference, where the 
question may be thrashed out with the House conferees. 

Mr. HARRELD, That will be satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, two days ago I presented an 
amendment to the pending bill proposing an addition of $100,000 
in the item for land surveys, for the express purposes of sur- 
veying and resurveying oil and oil-shale lands. The necessity 
for the amendment is supported by a statement from the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, who describes the need 
for that work at the present time, However, the committee 
has granted an increase of $49,600 in the item for surveys and 
resurveys of public lands over the amount approved by the 
House; so that, instead of pressing for action on my original 
amendment, I now offer a substitute amendment which I should 
like to have read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Reaprine CLERK. On page 17, line 6, after the word 
“lands,” it is proposed to strike out the period and insert the 
following: 

: Provided further, That not to exceed $50,000 of this appropriation 
shall be used for surveys and resurveys under the rectangular system 
provided by law, of public lands deemed to be valuable for oil and 
oil shale, including office work in offices of surveyors general. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SPENCER. On what page is that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Page 17. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is wrong in the page, I 
think it should come in on page 16, line 18. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not that subject to a point of order as 
general legislation on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; it is not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It says “including office work in offices of 
surveyors general.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator that it leaves it in 
the discretion of the department to use up to that amount for 
that express purpose, It does not state that so much must be 
used for that purpose and no other. It gives them the oppor- 
tunity to do that work. Without that, there is a question as 
to whether or not they could do any of that particular character 
of work out of this appropriation. It is merely to Clarify the 
language. It does not involve any increase in the amount of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Manifesily, if it changes the law, it is ob- 
jectionable as being general legislation on an appropriation bill. 
I will say to the Senator that I am not going to make the point 
of order; but it does seem to me that if other items are kept 
out by reason of points of order, all ought to be treated alike. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it made an appropriation of a dollar, I 
would make a point of order immediately; and the question 
ne the Chair to decide is as to whether it is not new legisla- 
tion. 
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Mr. McKELLAR, Of course, I am not making the point of 


order. According to the statement of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, though, it is clearly subject to a point of order, because 
he says that under existing law it can not be done. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I did not mean to convey that impres- 
sion. . 
Mr. McKELLAR. I understood the Senator to say that. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I mean, it is to clarify the purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under existing law, there is not any question 
but that it can be done. The only object of the amendment is 
to direct them to do it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SPENCER, Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment read again. I think it is entirély new legislation. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Unguestionably it is new legislation; 
there is no doubt in the world about it; but I am not going to 
make a point of order a the amendment, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator read it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator read it aloud again? 

Mr. SPENCER. I make the point of order that the 3 
amendment is new legislation and objectionable to Rule I. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I desire to state my under- 
standing of the situation. 

The general item in the bill for survey and resurvey of lands 
approved in the House to the amount of $650,000, and raised 
by the Senate committee, and now by the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, to the amount of $699,600, permits the 
General Land Office to survey all character of public lands, 
whether they be oil-shale lands or oil lands or agricultural 
lands. 

The purpose of this proviso is simply to indicate to the de- 
partment the desire that the approximately „000 additional 
voted on by the Senate may be devoted to the purpose of ex- 
amining the oil-shale and oil lands. Where to-day we are 

. endeavoring to have the oil-shale property developed, le 
going on that land and expending their money may find that 
they are half a mile away from the proper line, and that the 
property on which they are working belongs to some one else, 
instead of being covered under the patent which they have paid 
for, It is very important to have errors made in the original 
Surveys corrected without delay, and I do not believe that a 
point of order will lie against the amendment in the form in 
which it is written. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendment be stated. Some of us have 
come into the Chamber since it was stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reapinc CLERK. On page 17, line 6, after the word 
“lands” and before the period, it is proposed to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: 

Provided further, That not to exceed 
shall be for surveys and resurvey: er the rectan system 


provided by law, of lic lands deemed to valuable for ofl and ofl 
shale, including office work in offices of surveyors general. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, my 
understanding is that the oil-shale lands have been pretty well 
delimited. Their physical boundaries are easily ascertainable, 
and I can not quite understand the object of the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The resurveys are necessary by reason of the 
fact that that territory was platted years ago under a contract 
system, where as a matter of fact the work was probably 
done in the office of the surveyor instead of on the ground 
itself, so that to-day when you go to look for corners and 
monuments or other land markings it is impossible to locate 
them. They do not exist. The probability is that they were 
never put in position on the property, although the land is sup- 
posed to have been surveyed. 

Now money is being expended, experimental plants are being 
erected on this property, and the owners who have expended 
their money in doing their assessment work year by year and 
have acquired their patents and are acquiring them are not 
assured that they are working on the property that is desig- 
nated in the patent which they hold, and they may find that 
they are as much as half a mile off the line of the property 
that they should be working on. Not only that, but under the 
oil-leasing bill it is now possible to take up these lands, and 
in a short time they should be bringing revenue to the Govern- 
ment by way of royalties; and it is necessary to have these 
surveys corrected up to date, so that the people going on the 
lands and acquiring title to them will have the right land and 
not be trespassers on the land of some one else. 


$50,000 of this appropriation 


Mr. KING. I confess that the situation described by the 
Senator is entirely new to me. We have in my State and in 
Nevada upon the west perhaps the largest deposits of oil shale 
that exist in the world. I have heard no complaint as to the 
accuracy of the surveys wherever those lands have been sur- 
veyed, and I can not conceive of any greater inaccuracies with 
respect to the oll-shale lands than with respect to any part 
of the public domain. If you are to resurvey all of the lands 
which are now denominated oil-shale lands, it would seem to 
me that you would be compelled to survey all of the public 
domain, particularly that which is known as mineral land; 
and if the Senator seeks to discredit or challenge the accuracy 
of the surveys of the United States with respect to oil-shale 
lands, it does seem to me that his challenge would extend neces- 
sarily to surveys with respect to all mineral lands and with 
respect to agricultural lands. 

Mr. P PS. Mr. President, I have not wanted to consume 
the time of the Senate in reading the statement to which I 
ais hae 5 when I opened my remarks. Now I think it proper 

This communication is from the General Land Office. It is 
& memorandum on resurvey of oil lands, and it states: 


Activities under the provisions of 
February 25, 1920 (41 8 of the act of Congress approved 
this office th 


hat all oil- 
prospecting units be ma the subdivisions of the public 

nds surveys, In some localities the discovery of oil and producing 
shale ope rag the lands exceptionally valuable, and under such con- 
ditions the necessity for definite land boundaries j 


to conform t 


The 

esurvey, particu- 

Furthermore. by 

amended 85 the act of June 
0 


25, 
public lands that can be devoted 


per cent of the total appropriation. This t has been substantially 
reached in each of the past 10 years in the making of resurveys 
appeoa for by settlers. 

o attempt t 


place any reliance in the making of oil developments 
upon surveys shown by com mt evidence to Be . erroneous 
fraudulent, or obliterated will only result in confusion, disorder, and 
discouragemen A resurvey is the only solution, as definite boundaries 
——. ee attend developments of a valuable and permanent 
8 Already there have been crystallized = necessities for resurvey 
relief in several sury g ‘districts, notably In Colorado. New Mexico, 
and Utah. To meet these and other demands that might reasonably 
be anticipated urine mo en g fiscal year, it is estimated that an 
appropriation of $100,000 will be 

May we have a ruling on the point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Senator 
from Utah to say that the work that is proposed to be done 
under the amendment can be done without the amendment 
being made. 

Mr. SMOOT. It can be, I will say to the Chair, for surveys 
and resurveys. This amendment directs that it shall be done. 
That is the only change that is made. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Why is it not in the nature of a 
limitation on the proposed appropriation and not in the nature 
of new legislation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not a limitation on the appropriation. 
The appropriation remains just as it is, but it says to the com- 
missioner that out of this amount he shall expend $50,000 for 
this purpose. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It does not say that he shall spend that 
amount but that he may spend up to $50,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator as to the object of it. 

Mr. KING. I think it uses the word “ shall.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it says “shall,” or else it will do no 

. If the amendment simply says may,“ there is no need 
of it at all. 


prai D 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment reads: 


Provided further, That not to exceed $50,000 of this appropriation 
shall be used for surveys and resurveys 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I understood it was—mandatory. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I beg to differ. I drew the 
amendment, not that $50,000 shall be expended, but 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want to change the word 
“shall” to“ may“? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes; I am willing to change it to may be 
used.” I desire to modify the amendment by making it read 
“ may be.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 

Provided further, That not to exceed $50,000 of this appropriation 
may be u for surveys and resurveys, under the rectan system 
provided by law, of public lands deemed to be valuable for oil and oll 
shale, including office work in offices of surveyors general. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if the statement 
of the Senator from Utah is correct, and the money can be 
used for that purpose now, what does this proviso add? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment as it is. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This would use the whole six 


hundred and odd thousand dollars. ‘ 
Mr. SMOOT. I was calling attention to this particular class 
of survey. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will rule that the pro- 
8 amendment, in its present form, is not subject to a point 
of order, 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ROADS IN NATIONAL PARKS. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, “See America First” is a 
slogan which has met with general approval. Deservedly so! 
Some of us, however, have been a little slow in wewing the 
wonders of our own country, while in the case of many a 
World War was required to change the trend of travel. Ameri- 
cans who spent those dark days in Europe were mostly engaged 
in business, a grim but necessary business; and our citizens on 
this side who sought wholesome recreation or recuperation in 
travel were well-nigh compelled to “see America first.” 

Hence, in the short space of seven years the number of 
annual visitors to our national parks, which boast of some of 
the finest scenic treasures to be found anywhere in the world, 
has quadrupled. In 1921, for instance, more than 1,200,000 
people came to the parks from all parts of the country, and 
one of them alone, the Rocky Mountain National Park, furnished 
pleasure and relaxation to 219,164 visitors in a single year. 

Two-thirds of these travel by automobile, bringing their own 
equipment. Then what about the roads—that prime necessity 
of the motorist? It is well-nigh unbelievable that they have 
been woefully neglected, and that to date no program of any 
magnitude has been approved by the Congress for the construc- 
tion, improvement, and maintenance of highways in our na- 
tional parks. In the Rocky Mountain Park, which had the 
maximum number of visitors during the past year, Congress has 
only authorized the expenditure of $35,000 for road improve- 
ment since its establishment. In other words, the State and 
the counties of Colorado have constructed all of its present 
highways, and the meager sum mentioned was spent in widen- 
ing narrow sections of roads constructed with other than 
Federal funds. 

Director Stephen Mather, of the park service, stated in his 
1921 annual report, “We have not a single paved road in the 
national park system at this time.” There are now, I under- 
stand, 5 miles of oiled macadam in Yellowstone and a short 
stretch of pavement in Grand Canyon, built by a railroad com- 
pany without Government aid. 

These are facts which challenge the attention. At that, they 
are merely illustrative of the existing deplorable situation. 

Mr. President, in only two national parks, Yellowstone and 
Crater Lake, has the United States Government constructed 
road systems for present needs, and even these highways have 
had no surface improvement. The first national park, Yellow- 
stone, was established in 1872, since which time 18 other parks 
and 24 national monuments have been added to the system. 
These are located from Maine to the Hawaiian Islands and 
from Arkansas to Alaska. During this half century of park 
history less than $3,250,000 has been expended in road and 
bridge construction, of which $1,265,000 was appropriated for 
special road projects. I should add that the pending Interior 


Department bill contains approximately $200,000 for the con- 
struction of roads in Sequoia, Mount Rainier, Glacier, and 
Grand Canyon Parks. Not a mile of road has been built by the 
United States in Mount McKinley, Hawaii, Wind Cave, Gen- 
eral Grant, Lafayette, and other parks. 

Bear in mind also that in recent years road building has 
been under way all around these parks. Splendid highways 
have been constructed with Federal, State, and county money 
right up to the park boundaries, where the tourist has met 
with unimproved roads or roads with but a semblance of im- 
provement. Illustrations are legion. Mount Rainier National 
Park, in Washington, contains 824 square miles, with only 364 
miles of roadway. An autoist who remains in the park for 
three days can only cover 5 per cent of its area. 

Against this lack of service to its citizens in the matter of 
providing safe and comfortable roads may be set the fact that 
license fees are charged by the Government at the gates of 
Yellowstone, Yosemite, Mount Rainier, Sequoia, and a few 
others. The excellent highways outside are, of course, free. 
During the past 10 years $1,138,200 has been collected in such 
automobile fees, all of which has been turned into the Federal 
Treasury, while only about $1,500,000 has been spent in road 
construction in the same period of time. As already pointed 
out, most of these roads, such as they are, the Federal Govern- 
ment never built, so that we have the picture of Uncle Sam 


charging a fee for the use of something he never paid for 
himself. 


In Yosemite Park there are 138 miles of roads, only 8 of 
which were built by the Government. The other 130 miles 
were constructed by toll-road companies or by the State for 
wagon travel and have never been reconstructed for automo- 
biles. Motorists drive free of charge to the gates of the park 
over roads built by the State, and then are charged a license 
fee of $5 to ride over dusty, narrow roads which the Govern- 
ment inherited but does not even keep in proper repair. At the 
gates of Yosemite over $310,000 has been collected in license 
fees for the use of these privately built roads, 

These are days when the Federal Government must conserve 
its revenues at every turn; hence I do not advocate the aboli- 
tion of these charges. I believe, too, that the average American 
citizen would pay the money quite cheerfully if the roads were 
in good condition. But it is manifestly unfair and unjust to 
charge the public for the privilege of traveling over highways 
which are unimproved or badly in need of repair. Such condi- 
tions as those described at Yosemite can not endure, 

Give the parks money for road construction so as to make 
them reasonably accessible and perfectly safe. Then the license 
fees can be better justified, and the total income from that 
source, if continued, will increase greatly, probably to $600,000 
or $800,000 annually, yielding 8 to 10 per cent interest on the 
investment. 

Early in 1922 park officials, at Secretary Fall's direction, 
prepared a road program calling for $7,500,000 to be expended 
over a three-year period, $2,500,000 each year, beginning July 
1, 1923. General Dawes, then Director of the Budget, favored 
this appropriation, and the data for the estimates were care- 
fully compiled. Later on, however, the Budget Bureau elimi- 
nated the item on the ground that the road work in the parks 
should be delayed until the Treasury was in better condition. 
While I do not adyocate the inclusion of this program in the 
present bill, I do feel that it should have favorable considera- 
tion in the near future. 

None of us want the parks overdeveloped with expensive 
roads. Parts of these great wilderness regions should never 
have roads, but some of the parks now have practically no roads 
at all. 

Glacier Park has only a few miles of road along her east and 
west boundaries and no road across the Continental Divide. 
Automobiles must be shipped 68 miles across the mountains by 
rail. A scenic highway connecting the two sides has been 
authorized, but with funds now being made available it will 
be years before it is finished. 

In Rocky Mountain Park the roads built by the State and 
counties for wagons must be widened and improved to accommo- 
date the heavy motor traffic of to-day. And new roads should 
be built to beauty spots now inaccessible but which should be 
opened up to give more camping room for the tens of thousands 
who are coming to this park from all parts of the United States. 

In Mesa Verde Park, which is also in Colorado and which 
contains some of the most valuable relics of early Indian life on 
this continent, roads must be improved and an outlet to the 
south built. f 

In the Grand Canon Park, which the people visit all year 
around, the old roads built by private enterprise or by the 
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State must be improved for automobile tourists and recon- 
structed and extended so as to give winter visitors an oppor- 
tunity to see the canon from more than one point of view. 

In California, General Grant and Sequoia Parks should be 
connected by a mountain road in order to open new camping 
areas and provide better circulation of traffic. Yosemite’s old 
wagon roads must all be rebuilt, and where traffic is heaviest 
the reads should be paved. 

Mount Rainier Park should have the little stretches of roads 
in the northwest and southwest corners connected by a road 
around the west side and later through to the east boundary. 

In Mount McKinley Park a few miles of road would be a very 
valuable asset to the Alaska railroad, which needs highway 
connections very badly. There is a strong demand for oppor- 
tunity to see something of this Alaska park, but it is utterly 
inaecessible now. 

Also in Zion, Lafayette, Hawaii, and other parks, carefully 
developed plans for road construction have been made with the 
idea of making these parks only reasonably accessible. In all 
parks the work can be done within the $7,500,000 estimate for 
a three-year program. 

I submit that program to the thoughtful and favorable con- 
sideration of the Senate, and now ask unanimous consent that 
it may be inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, as well as tables showing that, while other necessary 
appropriations have been made for highway construction 
throughout the country, the national parks have been sadly 
neglected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppe in the chair.) Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PHIPVS. I have introduced two amendments to H. R. 
13559, the Interior Department appropriation bill, which I 
trust will be approved at this time. These provide for an 
appropriation of $50,000 each for the construction and im- 
provement of roads in Rocky Mountain and the Yosemite. The 
Acting Director of the National Park Service informs me that 
the need is greatest at those points, and that these amounts, 
while grossly inadequate, will nevertheless afford some relief 
from existing conditions, 

I would also call attention to a committee amendment, which 
provides for the restoration of a sum approved by the Budget 
Bureau, namely, $38,000, for completing the widening of the 
Nisqually Glacier to Paradise Valley Road, in the Mount 
Rainier Park. 

Mr. President, I wish I could impress upon Senators not 
only the importance of the park work but also the zeal and 
enthusiasm of thoughtful men who are most familiar with the 
wonderful opportunities for observation, health, and pleasure 
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afforded by these Government reservations. Down in Mesa 
Verde, the present superintendent, Mr. Jesse Nesbaum, made 
his home in the park all last winter. He and his wife were 
snowed in all winter long, completing their home, a stone 
structure built by themselves in the Pueblo style, and making 
their own furniture. Except for the telephone, he was shut 
off from outside contact with the world for five and a half 
months, and his wife for nearly eight months. 

Senators, this matter of adequate roads for the parks is 
not a selfish, a local, or solely a western issue. The parks 
are widely scattered and the number of visitors affects travel 
in every State of the Union. But that, possibly, is incidental, 
The proposition is this: The Congress, representing the will 
of the Nation, has created these parks for the use, enjoyment, 
and benefit of all its people. This was extremely wise, as 
no investment could yield better returns in improving the 
health and quality of our citizenship, in promoting that unity 
of national feeling, that love of country, called patriotism. 
Having already taken this step, will the Congress now deny, 
to a large extent, the means whereby the parks may be used 
and enjoyed? 7 

We have given deserved recognition to the importance of 
other road work in all parts of the country. We have pro- 
vided liberal Federal contributions for post roads, for farm- 
to-market roads, and for connecting links in a comprehensive 
program, national in its scope. We have also constructed 
needed highways in our national forests. That these appro- 
priations were prudent and that the work should continue, 
experience has already demonstrated. Now, Mr. President, 
there is one thing lacking. One well-nigh forgotten class of 
Government reservations should be connected up with the 
other highway chains already authorized. We must remember 
our national parks. 


APPENDIX. 
ROAD CONSTRUCTION, 


For construction, reconstruction, widening, and surfacing of high- 
ways, inclusive of necessary bridges, in the national parks and monu- 
ments, and for similar improvement of approach roads connecting ili- 
rectly with such park and monument roads, provided such improvements 
are within 5 miles of a ne or monument boundary, $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924; $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925 ; and $2,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926: 
Provided, however, That all appropriations for road projects herein 
authorized shall remain available until expended : And provided further, 
That the sum of $6,000 annually of the appropriations hereln made 
shall be available for the em 3233 of accounting and clerical help in 
the District of Columbia, available until expended. 

The Secretary of the Interior shall submit with his annual estimate 
of expenditures a report showing the various classes of road construc- 
tion work accomplished and the locations, together with a statement of 
expenditures made from these funds. 


Nature of improvement. 


Reconstruction cost. 


1, 010, 020 


1 0.5 mile of reconstruction and 1 mile of new construction of The General’s Highway included in Sequoia projects. 


1923. 


„„ $278, 450 56.6 
$16, 278 | $536,000 | 1,091,000 185 

2000 12, 000 10,000 9.5 
2.600 70.000 675,000 129 
10,000} 40. 0% 450,000 60 

10,000 6, 000 78,000 11.6 

21,000 84.000} 100,000 45 
10,000 | 130,000] 130,000 13 

2,335 32,000 | 118,900 52.9 
3 3.80 380.000 300,000 80 

stis 2.500 800,600 1,127,099 78.5 
r tics 42, 000 11 

3,854 10,000 20,000 280,000 67.1 
S 14207 378,80) 540,523 81 
S ooo a 19, $87 $ 

000 200 dò _ 300,000 392.75 

000 000 000 | 1, 500, 000 147 

500 333 009 | 349.250 18 5 
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6, 4009 | 1, 795, 410 


10.5 mile of reconstruction and 1 mile of new construction on The General’s Highway inchided in Sequoia projects. 


Item of $23,000 is for bridge outside of monument. 
TABLE 1.—Appropriations for Federal aid to State roads—%i9f7/-1926, 


years. 
e ee Sea A, 75, 000, 000 

BGC OF Reb: Bs 1010 ee a ee es . 000, 
r a £6, 000, 000 
Act of June 19, 1922 (authorized appropriatlons) . 190, 000, 000 
ll TTT 540. 000, 000 
TABLE 2.—Appropriations for national forests roads—1917—1926, fiscal 

years. 
F — $10, 000, 000 
Act of Feb. 28, 1919775 — — 9. 000. 000 
NCE SC oe Me ys Pe SR SS el ae — 15, 000, 000 
Act of June 19, 1922 (authorized appropriations) — - 13, 000, 000 
Total appropriations aad authorizations 47, 000, 000 
Acts of Aug. 10, 1912, and Mar. 4, 1913, granting 10 per 
cent of annual revenues fer road build (average of 

$500,000 a year for 10 Fenrs „ — 5,000,000 
Total funds available for forest roads 52, 000, 000 
Tavis 3,—Appropriations for national park roads— 1872—1922, inclusive. 
Crates Takes Natiogal Park a ane $433, 000 
Gino SS aS EAE EA ERE SS RSS 177, 500 
Lg ae ee NN S S NE Re eS, 48, 000 
Monnt RAMi r...... RS Sf BO pS oe 399, 000 
Rocky) ont. à⅛ũVxð ee 35, 000 
Sequoia 3 102, 800 
Yellowstone — 1, 482, 000 
Yosemite__ - 350. 000 
Zion 15, 000 
„ ͤ E et Nene 3, 042, 300 


TABLE 4.—Recapitulation. 
peo aid to States, fiscal years 1917-1925, in- 


National rk revenues from automobiles and motor 

cycles since motor vehicles were admitted to parks, 

TTT ES 1, 138, 198. 27 

Mr. President, the amendment I have prepared and which is 
on the desk appropriates the sum of $5,000 for roads in each of 
the two parks mentioned. I understand from the statement of 
the Senator in charge of the bill and the ruling of the Chair in 
other cases that it would be subject to a point of order, and 
therefore I shall refrain from presenting it at this time. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The Reaping CrerkK, On page 51, line 22, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


For the purchase of additional land for the Wahpeton Indian School, 
$75,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, the same to be 
immediately available. 


1 Making allowance of $200,000 for possible small items not isolated 
in the records, the total expenditure for road construction and im- 
rovement in the national parks in 50 years would not exceed 
$3,250,000. There has been no funds authorized for the fiscal years 


924-1926, inclusive, as in the case of the Forest Service. 


Mt. McCUMBER, Mr. President, I am fully aware of the 
fact that the amendment is subject to the point of order that it 
has not been estimated for. I have attempted to use all of the 
powers of persuasion that I have to get the Senator in charge 
of the bill to agree not to raise the point of order, but I find 
that he is as obdurate as ever in that respect, and that it would 
be useless for me to go into a statement of the details to show 
the propriety and the necessity for the amendment, The Sena- 
tor would not listen to that part of it. He simply takes the 
position that it would create a precedent whereby any matter 
could come in, and he is afraid of those precedents. 

So instead of taking up any time in the discussion at this 
time of the merits of the case I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from the superintendent in charge of that 
school in reply to a question of mine. I ask this simply that it 
may be useful to those who may have the matter before them 
again, as it certainly will come up again at the next session. I 
simply ask that the letter may be printed in the Recorp and 
then the Senator from Utah can make his usual objection. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
UNITED STATES INDIAN FIELD Service, 
WAHPETON INDIAN SCHOOL, 
Wahpeton, N. Dak., December 12, 1922. 
Hon. P. J. McCumpBe - 


R, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 


Mx Dear Senator: Receipt is acknowledged of your communication 
of November 28, 1922, relative to the introduction of Senate bill No. 
4055, to provide for the purchase of additional land for this school. 

I am pleased to 3 take the initiative in this matter, as there 
is no doubt of the need for some additional land for the use of the 
school. We have been renting land from the Commercial Club of this 
place for several years past, and while this has been an aid it has not 
provided a sufficient acreage by any means. 

We have had to purchase hay for our liye stock each year in addi- 
tion to what little we can = acreage for, and we are unable to pro- 
duce a sufficient amount of grain for the live stock, all due to the 
limited acreage now owned by the school. 7 t 

The requirements of the school naturally 1 that we produce 
as much grain and forage as is consumed each year for the upkeep 
of the dairy herd, the horses necessary for su operation of the 
farm, and other school work, and we should be able, with sufficient 
acreage, to produce as much wheat each year as will be required to 
furnish flour. It is conservatively estimated that we should be able to 
do this excepting in case of a general failure of the wheat crop in this 
section if we had the required additional 3 

Our school is larg interested in training the students in agricul- 
ture for the reason that they all come from the agricultural regions 
òf the different States from which we procure our enrollment, and 
they will 7 back to live among their people, who are engaged in 
3 pursuits. 


The dairy herd is wholly inadequate for the needs of the school, but 
is being e by retention of the female offspring from the 3 
, with the idea that we shall eventually have en cows for the 


3 3 “ne oS ae t the needs rs of school. We 

can no a larger he our present acreage, as we can 

pot spare land for — ee: nor can we produced the required amount 
silage, „ and — or feed. 

8 It is not gre ae ed that we might make the school re ppt ag 

oe Mt eould add very materially to necessities and aid generally 

ma ance. 
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There is no doubt but that all farming land in this section will 
require well-planned rotation of crops to make it a 
as it once was, and this will require the use of add ional acreage, for 
the reason that the clovers i| only furnish forage for live stock, 
thus reducing the production of grain for a few years. 

Our total acreage ayailab!e for agricultural purposes does not exceed 
130 acres, and a good deal of this is unfit for crops 
on account of lack of drainage. If 
for the purchase of additional land, farm ulpment, and for drainage 
purposes, it would meet the most urgent needs of the school. 

If I have not given you the information you desire in detail, I shall 
be glad to write you further and take up any particular feature that 

oa Say Daye in mind, it being my intention now to give you a general 
ustification. 


Thanking yon for the interest manifested in behalf of this institu- 


tion and for all past favors, 


I am, 
Very truly yours, 


Jesse W. SITH, Superintendent. 


Mr. SMOOT, I am compelled to make the point of order 
“against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
tained, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I move to strike out, commence- 
ing on page 94, line 11, all of the rest of that page, all of page 
95, and down to and including the word “ yard” in line S. on 
page 96. It is a provision embarking the Federal Government 
upon the purchase of lands and the purchase of coal and the 
distribution of the same. There is a question of fact involved 
that ought to be fully considered and it ought to go to con- 
ference in any event. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There is a question of fact connected with 
the amendment. So far as I am concerned I am perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment and let it go to conference 
where it can be thrashed out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, at the last ses- 
sion the Senate passed a joint resolution authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to make a survey of 
Columbia Basin irrigation project in the State of Washington 
and authorized an appropriation of $100,000 for that purpose. 
On yesterday the House Committee on.Irrigation reported that 
measure back practically approving the Senate bill, but adding 
two or three amendments covering some other projects. In 
order to carry out the purpose of that joint resolution I offer 
the following amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 84, after line 21, insert the 
following: 


For stim he | 
sources, and relat 


The point of order is sus- 


The question is on agreeing 


the feasibility of irrigation, water storage, water 
roblems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, 
including Columbia River Basin, $100,000. 

Mr, SMOOT. I am compelled to make the point of order 
against the amendment, because it has not been estimated for, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. KENDRICK, 
that it be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 70, line 2, after the word 
“law,” insert : 

Of which amount $35,000 shall be immediately available. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment ought to be adopted. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Rrabixd CLERK. On page 45, line 11, at the end thereof 
insert the following: 
owners of irrigable land. within the Fiatiesd tenon eae lan etre 
mation project to whick water for irrigation Purposes can be deliy- 
ered to pay a minmum water rental charge, whether water is used or 
not, at such times and in such amounts as he may deem best, and 
such charges, when collected, may be used for construction or main- 
tenance of the systems through which such water has been made 
available. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am compelled to make the point of order 
against the amendment, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I wish to say that I join my 
colleague in urging the amendment offered by him, and I hope 
it may be agreed to. I think it is very essential. It is of the 
highest importance to the welfare of the Flathead reclamation 
project and the settlers on the project. I sincerely hope no 
point of order will be urged against the amendment, and I ask 
the Senator from Utah to withdraw his objection. When the 
need for the amendment may be explained, I am sure he will 
os 0 

r. 


I offer the following amendment, and ask 


SMOOT. I agree that the Senator's provision is all 
right, but 
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. Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator from 
Utah that the provision is applicable to the reclamation projects 
generally, but there has been some special legislation with re- 
spect to the Flathead Reservation project and it is not appli- 
ae there. I did not imagine there could be any objection 
o it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. If there be no further amendments as in Committee 
of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

CAPT, MURRAY A. COBB. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 4080) for the relief of Capt, Murray A. Cobb, which is a bill 
that I think can be disposed of without any debate, 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is unusual at this time in the evening 
to take up the calendar or any matter on the calendar, How- 
ever, I shall make no objection if it is a very urgent measure, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is an urgent matter. The 
bill has been reported from the Committee on Claims with the 
Statement that it would be a gross and unjustifiable injustice if 
it failed to pass. It is a bill for the relief of the last Ameri- 
can soldier out of France. He was detained in a private hos- 
pital, and the War Department, because of a technicality only, 
States that it is unable to pay for his hospitalization there, 
The Committee on Claims have audited the amount and unani- 
mously recommended the passage of the bill. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I have no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
eet proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
ows: < 

Be it enacted, e * J 
hereby, authorised cha Been EET Avy ee 9 . the tee 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Murray A. 
Cobb, captain in the United States Army, the sum of $15,747.63, to 
reimburse him for medical, and hospital e for tuberculosis of 
the thoracic vertebre (Pott's disease) with ulmonary complications 
said officer having been gassed in October, 1918, while serving in the 
American Expedit onary Forces in France, said treatment covering the 
C0 
of the médical officers of the United States Army. toe re een 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 5, 
1928, the President approved and signed the act (S. 3295) to 
consolidate the work of collecting, compiling, and publishing 
statistics of the foreign commerce of the United States in the 
Department of Commerce. š 

EXCESS RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a Senate document a report received a few days 
ago from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in response to Senate Resolution 357, as to the excess railway 
operating income under section 15a of the Cummins-Esch Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hearing none, it is so ordered. 

THE COTTON FUTURES SITUATION. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sssrru] and a letter from the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar] to Mr. Lanoux, editor 
of the Gonzales Weekly, in my State, on the cotton futures situa- 
tion, and brief. replies to those letters by the editor of that 
paper. I ask that they be printed in the Recorp in 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 
LETTERS FROM UNITED rares SENATORS E. D. Sarra AND N. B. Dian 

Stare THEY WILL STAND BY THE FARMERS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION O NATIONAL RESOURCES, 
Washington, D. O., December 12, 1922. 
Mr. J. F. LANOUX, 
Hditor Gonzales Weekly, Gonzales, La. 

My Dear Sm: I have received a copy of the December 2 

edition of your publication, wherein is carried an article en- 
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titled “Threatened new and dangerous legislation on cot- | want markets for cotton, rice, live stock, and sugar and wheat, 


ton.“ This article is entirely erroneous in so far as it refers 
to my attitude to the cotton futures act. I am writing you in 
order that the matter might be clarified in your mind. 

I introduced the present cotton futures act in the Senate and 
pressed it to its passage. It went to the House and there was 
amended in some particulars, but remained principally as it 
had passed the Senate. It is referred to as the Smith Cotton 
Futures Act or the Smith-Lever Cotton Futures Act. I merely 
mention this to show that the attitude alleged to have been 
taken by me in regard to this measure is erroneous. I subse- 
“quently introduced an amendment, which was adopted, limiting 
the grades that could be delivered to the 10 now in the act, 
obviating the differences which formerly existed and which has 
been of great benefit to the producers and the trade, 

It is possible that at some time after due investigation I) 
might introduce some amendment to the cotton futures act. 
So far I have not introduced any such amendment, except as 
indicated above. If it can be shown that the act needs amend- 
ment, or I come to that opinion after my own process, I will 
endeavor to amend it. But I can not have imputed to me in 
advance something that I do not contemplate. My name is 
connected in your article with that of my colleague, Senator 
Drar. He has introduced an amendment in the Senate to amend 
the cotton futures act. It is, roughly, the Comer amendment 
introduced by Senator Comer when he was a Member of the 
Senate. I am not supporting this amendment, but on the con- 
trary am opposed to it. I think it will tend to fix an arbitrary 
value on the different grades of cotton that do not exist in 
reality. I secured an appropriation for the investigation of the 
different grades some years ago, and the results showed that 
the differences in yalue of the grades was very small and could 
be arrived at by calculation. ¢ 

I think, if you will consult the record, that you will find that 
the bitterest criticisms of me have been because I looked too 
much after the side of the producers and not the manufacturers. 
I believe in fairness for both sides, but my whole contention 
in the cotton question has been that the manufacturers in the 
nature of things were better able to look after themselves than 
was the producer, and my whole legislative career has been 
along this line. It was with this thought in view that I intro- 
duced the present cotton futures act. 

I am sure that you would not willfully misrepresent me in 
your publication, and that what was inferred in your article 
was entirely unintentional, and it is for this reason that I 
write you. 

Yours very truly, 
E. D. SMITH. 


—— 


(Gonzales Weekly, Printers and Publishers: A newspaper published 
every Saturday by three veterans of the World War. Every issue 
is a boost for the Parish of Ascension, town of Gonzales.) 


GONZALES, La., December 18, 1922. 


U. S. Senator E. D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Smrtna: We have your letter of the 12th, and 
wish to say we have no desire to do an injustice to anybody, 
and we received a newspaper published in Alabama, which 
stated that you and Senator Drar and Senator Herrin intended 
to introduce more Jaws on cotton sales. We know the cotton 
farmers have been up against it in more ways than one, and 
they are up against it yet, and we again know that no law 
ean find a market for cotton and no law can make any buyer 
of cotton pay a certain price, and we also know that when cotton 
is made dingy by rain and dust that it is not the farmers’ fault, 
and that any law that keeps such cotton from being contracted 
is a bad law for the farmer who raises the cotton, and we 
further know that the greater market there is for cotton and 
the greater number of buyers the farmers can reach it is that 
much better for the farmers. 

We heard that you was the main one who had lower grades 
of cotton tested and in this way proved that rain and dust did 
not hurt cotton for spinning purposes, and we surely think you 
did a big thing for the cotton farmers when you did this, and 
we are proud to read in your letter that you oppose any law 
which will have the effect of keeping the farmers’ cotton called 
low grades from being placed on a contract for future sales, 

The farmers’ union has done a big thing for the cotton farm- 
ers, and we heard from some of its members that you and Mr. 
Lever were the head of the present cotton law, and we are 
opposed to any more changes in it, and you can depend on us 
standing by you and helping head off any change in this law, 
for we have too many laws already, and if Congress would quit 
passing laws for 10 years off we would all be better off. We 
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and laws can’t give these to us. Don't you think we are right 
about this? We would be glad to hear from you any time. We 
inclose our last issue and hope you will help demand that France 
take those black troops out of Germany, as no white person can 
stand to have the black race over white race. 
Yours very truly, 
J. F. Lanovx, 
UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICES AND Post ROADS, 

December 12, 1922. 

The GonzaLes WEEKLY, Gonzales, La. 


GENTLEMEN: Your issue of the 2d has just been brought to 
my attention, in which you speak of my proposed cotton futures 
contract amendment. 

You do me an injustice. I was raised on a farm, have owned 
farms all my life, and while I am not magnifying myself, am 
the owner of many hundreds of acres of farms to-day. 

I inclose herewith a copy of a speech which I made on this 
subject, and I would like for you to study it carefully and then 
write me your views as to whether or not I am right or wrong? 

Yours truly, 5 
N. B. Drar. 


(Gonzales Weekly, Printers and Publishers: A newspaper published 
every Saturday by three veterans of the World War. Every issue 
is a boost for the Parish of Ascension, town of Gonzales.) - 


GONZALES, LA., December 18, 1922. 


United States Senator N. B. DIAL, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator DIAL: We have your letter of the 12th 
and thank you for the boll weevil paper and your speech on 
cotton exchanges. I have only had time to glance over your 
speech, and you make some good points in it, and while we do 
not claim to be experts, still we can not see how a farmer can 
be helped by a law that holds back from a free market and 
free sale any cotton they raise. 

We are not an authority on cotton exchanges, but we do know 
that when the cotton exchanges were closed in 1914 that the price 
of cotton went all to pieces, and Congress had a chance then to 
keep up the price of cotton, if it could be done by law, but 
Congress did nothing to help keep up the price of cotton in 
1914 when the cotton exchanges were closed, and we do not see 
how any law ean get a price for cotton. 

We know that the farmers want all the markets they can 
reach and all the buyers they can reach. You are correct when 
you say that the farmer is forced to sell their cotton in three 
or four months to pay for supplies, but if the farmers could 
pay for the supplies they use in one year to raise cotton the 
next year following, then they would not be forced to sell 
their cotton. 

I notice that you say, if it were not for the cotton exchanges, 
“The users of cotton might combine and the producers would 
be at their mercy.” This is what Mr. Lever said in his report 
when the present cotton law was passed, and this is why we are 
afraid of any more changes. And, again, farmers can not pre- 
vent rain and dust from getting in cotton, but it has been 
proven by the United States Government that such cotton is as 
good as ever for spinning purposes, has it not? 

We have too many laws, anyhow, and we believe farmers who 
raise cotton and live stock and other farm products should be 
helped to find markets, and laws can not do this, and we note 
that you are a friend of the farmers, as you say that you will 
help to prevent any more laws. 

Yours very truly, 
GONZALES WEEKLY, : 
J. F. LAN Ox, Editor. 

The Weekly is proud to get above letters from Senators E. D. 
Surra and N. B. Drar stating that they will be on the farmers’ 
side on all legislation for cotton, and Senator SMITA says 
plainly that he opposes any legislation which will have the 
effect of denying the delivery on contracts of grades of cotton 
just because they happen to be soiled by dust and rain, some- 
thing which the farmers are powerless to prevent, and already 
the cotton producers have lost hundreds of thousands of dollars 
on account of spinners and big cotton buyers throwing cotton 
out of contracts just because it happened to be soiled by 
dust and rain although experiments by the Government have 
proven that such cotton is perfectly good for spinning purposes. 

The farmers’ union have always given Senator E. D. SMITH 
credit for having those tests made on low-grade cottons by the 
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Government. It will be seen by Senator Surrn's letter that 
he is proud he introduced the present United States cotton 
futures Jaw. We are glad to learn from his letter that he is 
opposed to proposed changes in it, which changes the farmer 
opposes also. Senator Ranspetr is with the cotton producers, 
and with him and Senator E. D, Saura standing with the 
farmers they should win, and the farmers can now feel safe, 
and Senator Drar says he is with the farmers. 

The Weekly has no desire to do injustice to anyone, and gladly 
gives space to the Senators’ letters and the Weekly's replies 
which explain the situation so well. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, T send to the 
desk and ask to have read a proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which I expect to submit to-morrow. I merely want to 
bave it read at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proposed unanimous-con- 
sent agreement will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Assssrant Secretary, On to-morrow the Senator from 
Washington will propose the following unanimous-consend 
agreement: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on and after the calendar 
day of Monday, January 22, 1923, in the consideration of H. R. 
12817, the shipping bill, no Senator shall speak more than once or 
longer than 60 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer 
than 30 minutes upon any amendment offered thereto, and that on 
and after the calendar day of Thursday. February 1, if said bill is 
not sooner aioe of, no Senator shall speak more than once or 
longer than 15 minutes upon the bill or more than once or enger 
than 10 minutės upon any amendment then pending or thereafter 


offered. 

Mr. JONES of Wasliington. I had intended to ask that the 
_ Senate recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow, but I understand 
arrangements have bene made under which it has been agreed 
that the Senate would adjourn. So I shall not submit the 
request. I ask that the unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bili (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act. 1920, and for other purposes, 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT REPORTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a report from 
the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitted pursuant 
to law, relative to the rental of land and buildings acquired 
under the acts for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also laid before the Senate a report from the Acting 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitted pursuant to law, show- 
ing in detail what officers and employees of the department have 
traveled on official business to points outside the District of 
Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed report of receipts and expenditures of St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1922, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of expenditures on account of the Indian Service 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, from the appropriation 
“ Industrial work and care of timber, 1922,” which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed report of expenditures for encouraging industry 
among the Indians of the various reservations during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitted pursuant to Jaw, showing the 
cost and other data with respect to Indian irrigation projects 
as compiled to the end of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report showing the diversion of appropriations for the pay 
of specified employees in the Indian Service for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1922, which wus referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitted pursuant to law, sho 
proceeds from the sale of surplus and obsolete material and 
equipment and from collections from town-site assessments 


during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was referred 
to the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of the surgeon in chief of Freedmen's Hospital, giving 
a detailed statement of receipts and expenditures on account 
of pay patients, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an itemized statement of expenditures made by the department 
and charged to the appropriation “ Repairs of buildings, De- 
partment of the Interior, 1922," for the fiscal year ended June 
1 1922, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of expenditures, fiscal year 1922, of money carried 
on the books of the department under the caption “ Indian 
moneys, proceeds of labor,” which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indiun Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed statement of expenditures from the tribal funds of 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1922, which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed report of expenditures from the $250,000 authorized 
from the fynds of the Apache, Kiowa, and Comanche Indians 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, made pursuant to law, that no expenditures 
were made for the construction of hospitals during the fiscal 
year ended June 80, 1922, from the appropriation “ Relieving 
distress and prevention, etc., of diseases among Indians, 1922,“ 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communieation from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed report of expenditures made from tribal funds of 
the Confederated Bands of Utes during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of expenditures made for encouraging industry and 
support among the Indians on the Tongue River Reservation, 
Mont., during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of expenditures for the purchase of cattle for the 
Northern Cheyenne Indians on the Tongue River Reservation, 
Mont., fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursant to law, 
a report of expenditures from the permanent fund of the Sioux 
Indians during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the Acting Secre- 
tarv of the Interior, made pursuant to law, of all moneys col- 
lected and deposited during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 
under the appropriation “ Determining heirs of deceased Indian 
allottees, 1922,“ which was referred to the Committee on Indian 


rs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of the cost of all survey and allotment work on 
Indian reservations, fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an itemized statement of expenditures charged to appropriation 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Interior, 1922, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, made pursuant to law, of disbursements 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, made in the States and 
Territories under the provisions of certain acts of Congress 
relative to endowment and appropriation for colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts, etc., which was referred to the 
Gommittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
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a statement of the surgeon in chief, Freedmen's Hospital, giv- 
ing a detailed account of expenditures for professional and 
other services, fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee ón the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a report of the Acting Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitted pursuant to law, on typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, and other similar labor-saving devices, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed statement of documents received and distributed dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1922, which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
detailed statement showing the aggregate number of various 
publications issued during the fiscal year 1922, the cost of 
paper, printing. and preparation of copy, and the number dis- 
tributed, which was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
statement of traveling expenses incurred by employees detailed 
from the office of one surveyor general to another, etc., which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report for the fiscal year 1922, showing the amounts expended 
at each school and agency from appropriations for construc- 
tion, lease, purchase, repair, and improvement of school and 
agency buildings, which was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

He ulso laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, relative to 
the appropriati: . “Indian schools, support, 1922,” which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed report of expenditures from the $100,000 appropria- 
tion for encouraging industry among the Indians of the various 
reservations during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. i 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


EXTRADITION WITH VENEZUELA. 


In executive session this day the following treaty was rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Lobok, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: 


To the Senate: 


I transmit herewith, to the end that I may receive the advice 
and consent of the Senate to their ratification, an extradition 
treaty between the United States and Venezuela, signed at 
- Caracas on January 19, 1922, and an additional article thereto 
which, as is explained in the accompanying report of the Sec- 
retary of State, was signed at Caracas on January 21, 1922, 
in order to meet a requirement of the Venezuelan constitution. 


Warren G. HARDING. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, July 28, 1922. 
The PRESIDENT : 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to their transmission to 
the Senate, if the President approve thereof, to receive the 
advice and consent of that body to their ratification, an éxtra- 
dition treaty between the United States and Venezuela, signed 
at Caracas on January 19, 1922, and an additional article to 
the treaty which, at the request of the Venezuelan Government, 
was signed at Caracas on January 21, 1922, in order to meet 
the requirement of article 120 of the constitution of Venezuela 
that in international treaties there shall be a provision that 
“All differences between contracting parties relating to the 
interpretation or execution of this treaty shall be decided by 
arbitration.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

CHARLES E. HUGHES. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, July 26, 1922. 


„The United States of America and the United States of 
Venezuela, desiring to strengthen their reciprocal relations, to 
facilitate the course of punitive justice and to limit the crimes 
which may be committed in their respective territories; to pre- 
vent the impunity which would result from the escape of guilty 
persons and of their asylum in the territory of one or the 
other nation, have resolved to conclude a treaty for the extra- 
dition of the accused as well as of those who have been sen- 
tenced, and have appointed for that purpose the following 
plenipotentiaries : 

The President of the United States of America, John Camp- 
bell White, chargé d'affaires ad interim of the United States 
of America to Venezuela, and 

The Provisional President of the United States of Venezuela, 
Dr. Pedro Itriago Chacin, minister of foreign affairs of the 
United States of Venezuela; 

Who, after having exchanged their full powers, found in good 
and due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

ARTICLE I. 


The Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of the United States of Venezuela agree to deliver 
up to justice, by means of requisition duly made as herein pro- 
vided, any person who may be charged with or may have been 
convicted of any of the crimes committed within the jurisdic- 
tion of one of the contracting parties and specified in Article 
II of this convention, while said person was actually within 
such jurisdiction when the crime was committed, and who shall 
seek an asylum or who shall be found within the territeries 
of the other. Such surrender shall take place only upon such 
evidence of guilt as, according to the laws of the country in 
which the fugitive or accused shall be found, would justify his 
detention and commitment for trial if the crime or offense had 
been committed there. 

ARTICLE II. 


In accordance with the provisions of this convention, the per- 
sons shall be delivered who shall have been charged with or 
convicted of any of the following crimes: 

1. Murder, comprehending the crimes designated by the terms 
of parricide, assassination, manslaughter, when voluntary; 
poisoning, or infanticide. 

2. The attempt to commit murder. 

8. Rape, abortion, carnal knowledge of children under the 
age of 12 years. 

4, Bigamy. 

5. Arson. 

6. Willful and unlawful destruction or obstruction of rail- 
roads, which endangers human life 

7. Crimes committed at sea: 

(a) Piracy, as commonly known and defined by the law of 
nations, or by statute; | 

(b) Wrongfully sinking or destroying a vessel at sea or 
attempting to do so; 

(e) Mutiny or conspiracy by two or more members of the 
crew or other persons on board of a vessel on the high seas, 
for the purpose of rebelling against the authority of the cap- 
tain or commander of such vessel or by fraud or violence taking 
possession of such vessel; 

(d) Assault on board ships upon the high seas with intent 
to do bodily harm, 

8. Burglary, defined to be the act of breaking into and enter- 
ing the house of anothér in the nighttime with intent to com- 
mit a felony therein. 

9. The act of breaking into and entering into the offices of 
the Government and public authorities, or the offices of banks, 
banking houses, saving banks, trust companies, insurance com- 
panies, or other buildings not dwellings with intent to commit 
a felony therein. 

10. Robbery, defined to be the act of feloniously and forcibly 
taking from the person of another, goods or money by violence 
or by putting him in fear. 

11. Forgery or the utterance of forged papers, or illegal sale 
of documents belonging to the national archives. 

12. The forgery or falsification of the official acts of the 
Government or public authority, including courts of justice, or 
the uttering or fraudulent use of the same. 

18. The fabrication of counterfeit money, whether coin- or 
paper, counterfeit titles or coupons of publie debt, created by 
National, State, provincial, territorial, local, or municipal Goy- 
ernments, bank notes or other instruments of public credit, 
counterfeit seals, stamps, dies, and marks of State or public 
administrations, and the utterance, circulation, or fraudulent 
use of the above-mentioned objects. 

14. Embezzlement or criminal malversation committed within 
the jurisdiction of one of the parties by public officers of de- 
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positarles, where the amount embezzled exceeds $200 in the 
United States of America or B. 1.000 in the United States of 
Venezuela. 

15. Embezzlement by any person or persons hired, salaried, or 
employed, to the detriment of their employers or principals, 
when the crime or offense is punishable by imprisonment or 
other corporal punishment by the laws of both countries, and 
where the amount embezzled exceeds $200 in the United States 
of America or B. 1:000 in the United States of Venezuela. 

16. Kidnapping of minors or adults, defined to be the ab- 
duction or detention of a person or persons, in order to exact 
money from them or their families or for any other unlawful 
end. 

17. Larceny, defined to be the theft of effects, personal prop- 
erty, or money of the value of $50 er B. 250 or more, accord- 
ingly. 

18. Obtaining money, valuable securities, or other property 
by false pretenses or receiving any money, valuable securities, 
or other property knowing the same to have been unlawfully 
obtained, where the amount of money or the value of the 
property so obtained or received exceeds $200 in the United 
States of America or B. 1.000 in the United States of Venezuela. 

19. Perjury or subornation of perjury. 

20. Fraud or breach of trust by a bailee, banker, agent, factor, 
trustee, executor, administrator, guardian, director, or officer 
of any company or corporation, or by anyone in any fiduciary 
position, where the amount of money or the value of the prop- 
erty misappropriated exceeds $200 in the United States of 
America or B. 1.000 in the United States of Venezuela. 

21. The extradition is also to take place for participation in 
any of the aforesaid crimes as an accessory before or after 
the fact, provided such participation be punishable by im- 
prisonment by the laws of both contracting parties. 


ARTICLE II. 


The provisions of this convention shall not import claim of 
extradition for any crime or offense of a political character, 
nor for acts connected with such crimes or offenses; and no per- 
son surrendered by or to either of the contracting parties in 
virtue of this convention shall be tried or punished for a 
political crime or offense. When the offense charged comprises 
the act either of murder or assassination or of poisoning, either 
consummated or attempted, the fact that the offense was com- 
mitted or attempted against the life of the sovereign or head 
of a foreign State or against the life of any member of his 
family, shall not be deemed sufficient to sustain that such a 
crime or offense was of a political character, or was an act 
connected with crimes or offenses of a political character. 


ARTICLE IV. 


In view of the abolition of capital punishment and of im- 
prisonment for life by constitutional provision in Venezuela, 
the contracting parties reserve the right to decline to grant 
extradition for crimes punishable by death and life imprison- 
ment. Nevertheless fhe executive authority of each of the con- 
tracting parties shall have the power to grant extradition for 
such crimes upon the receipt of satisfactory assurances that in 
case of conviction the death penalty or imprisonment for life 


will not be inflicted. 
ARrTTCLB V. 


A fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered under the pro- 
visions hereof, when, from lapse of timè or other lawful cause, 
aceording to the laws of the country within the jurisdiction of 
which the crime was committed, the criminal is exempt from 
prosecution or punishment for the offense for which the sur- 


render is asked. 
Anricln VI. 


If a fugitive criminal whose surrender may be claimed pur- 
suant to the stipulations hereof shall be at the time of the re- 
quest for the extradition under prosecution, either at liberty, 
out on bail, or in custody, for any crime or offense committed 
in the country where he has sought asylum, or shall have been 
convicted thereof, his extradition may be deferred until such 
proceedings be determined, and until he shall have been set 
at liberty in due course of law. 

Artictx VIL 


If a fugitive criminal claimed by one of the parties hereto 
shall be also claimed by one or more powers pursuant to treaty 
provisions, on account of crimes committed within their juris- 
diction, such criminal shall be delivered to that State whose 
demand is first received. 

Artie VIII. 


Under the stipulations of this convention, neither of the con- 
tracting parties shall be bound to deliver up its own citizens. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The expense of the arrest, detention, examination, and trans- 
portation of the accused shall be paid by the Government which 
has preferred the demand for extradition. 

Anriel X. 

Everything found in the possession of the fugitive criminal 
at the time of his arrest, whether being the proceeds of the 
crime or offense, or which may be material as evidence in mak- 
ing proof of the crime, shall, so far as practicable according to 
the laws of either of the contracting parties be delivered up 
with his prisoner at the time of the surrender. Nevertheless, 
the rights of a third party with regard to the article aforesaid 
shall be duly respected. 

ARTICLE XI. 

The stipulations of this convention shall be applicable to all 
territories wherever situated, belonging to either of the con- 
tracting parties or under the jurisdiction or control of either 
of them. 

Applications for the surrender of fugitives shall be made by 
the respective diplomatic agents of the contracting parties. In 
case of the absence of such agents from the country or its seat 
of government, or where extradition is sought from territory 
included in the preceding paragraph other than the United 
States, application may be made by superior consular officers. 

It shall be competent for such diplomatic or superior consular 
officers to ask and obtain the preliminary arrest of the person 
whose surrender is requested before the government of whom 
such request is made. The judicial functionaries shall prescribe 
the method of complying with the legal formalities of the coun- 
try of which the extradition is requested. 

If the fugitive criminal shall have been convicted of the crime 
for which his surrender is asked, a copy of the sentence of the 
court before which such conviction took place, duly authenti- 
cated, shall be produced. If, however, the fugitive is merely 
charged with crime, a duly authenticated copy of the warrant 
of arrest in the country where the crime was committed, and 
of the depositions upon which such warrant may have been 
issued, shall be produced, with such other evidence or proof as 
may be deemed competent in the case, 

Articie XII. 


Tf when a person accused shall have been arrested in virtue 
of the mandate or preliminary warrant of arrest, issued by the 
competent authority as provided in Article XI hereof, and been 
brought before a judge or a magistrate to the end that the evi- 
dence of his or her guilt may be heard and examined as herein- 
before provided, it shall appear that the mandate or prelimi- 
nary warrant of arrest has been issued in pursuance of a re- 
quest or declaration received by telegraph from the government 
asking for the extradition, it shall be competent to hold the 
accused for a period not exceeding two months, so that the de- 
manding government may have opportunity to lay before such 
judge or magistrate legal evidence of the guilt of the accused, 
and if at the expiration of said period of two months such legal 
evidence Shall not bave been produced before such judge or 
magistrate, the person arrested shall be released, provided that 
the examination of the charges preferred against such accused 
person shall not be actually going on. 

ARTICLE XIII. 


In every case of a request made by either of the two con- 
tracting parties for the arrest, detention, or extradition of fugi- 
tive criminals, the legal officers or fiscal ministry of the country 
where the proceedings of extradition are had, shall assist the 
officers of the government demanding the extradition before the 
respective judges and magistrates by every legal means within 
their or its power; and no claim whatsoever for compensation 
for any of the services so rendered shall be made against tlie 
government demanding the extradition: Provided, however, 
That any officer or officers of the surrendering government so 
giving assistance who shall, in the usual course of their duty, 
receive no salary er compensation other than specific fees for 
services performed, shall be entitled to receive from the govern- 
ment demanding the extradition the customary fees for the 
acts or services performed by them, in the same manner and to 
the same amount as though such acts or services had been per- 
formed in ordinary criminal proceedings under the laws of the 
country of which they are officers. 

$ ARTICLE XIV. 

No person shall be tried for any crime or offense other than 

that for which he was surrendered. 
ARTICLE XV. 

This convention shall take effect from the day of the exchange 
of the ratifications thereof; but either contracting party may 
at any time terminate the same on giving to the other six 
months’ notice of its intention to do so. 
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The ratifications of the present convention shall be exchanged 
at Caracas as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the above articles, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in Caracas, this 19th day of January, 1922. 

JOHN GAMPRELL WHITE, 
P. ITRIAGO CHAOÍN. 

The undersigned, John Campbell White, chargé ‘d'affaires ad 
interim of the United States of America to Venezuela, and Dr. 
Pedro Itriago Chacín, minister of foreign affairs of the United 
States of Venezuela, have agreed upon the following additional 
article to the treaty of extradition signed by the aforesaid’ on 
the 19th instant: 

It is agreed that all differences between the contracting 
parties relating to the interpretation or execution of this treaty 
shall be decided by arbitration, 

In witness whereof they have signed the above article, and 
have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in Caracas, this 21st day of January, 1922, 

JOHN CAMPBELL WHITE. 
P. Irriaco CHacin. 


CONVENTION WITH COLOMBIA TO FACILITATE WORK 
OF TRAVELING SALESMEN. 

In executive session this day the following convention was 
ratified, and, on motion of Mr.. Loner, the injunction, of secrecy 
was removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit herewith a convention 
signed at Bogota on August 4, 1922, between the United States 
and the Republic of Colombia; to foster the development of 
commerce between them and to increase the exchange of com- 
modities by facilitating the work of traveling salesmen. 

Tae WHITE Hovse, WannEx G. HARDING. 


September 14, 1922. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting. Secretary of State, has the 
honor to lay before the President with a view to its transmis- 
sion to the Senate, if his judgment approve thereof, to receive 
the advice and consent of the Senate to its ratifieation, a con- 
vention signed at Bogota on August 4, 1922, between. the United 
States and the Republic of Colombia, to foster the development 
of commerce between them and to increase the exchange: of 
commodities by facilitating the work of traveling: salesmen. 

Respectfully submitted. WILLIAM PHILLIPS. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, September 13, 1922. 


The United States of America and the Republic of Colombia, 
being desirous to foster the development of commerce between 
them and to increase the exchange of commodities by facili- 
tating the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to conclude 
a Convention for that purpose and have to that end appointed 
as their plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America, Samuel H. 
Piles, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Government of the Re- 
public of Colombia; and the President of the Republic of 
Colombia, Doctor Antonio Gómez Restrepo, Secretary in charge 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs; who having communicated 
to each other their full powers, which were found to be in 
due form, have agreed upon the following articles: 

Anticie I. 

Manufacturers, merchants and traders domiciled within the 
jurisdiction of one of the high contracting parties may operate 
as commercial travelers either personally or by means of agents 
or employees within the jurisdiction of the other high con- 
tracting party on obtaining from the latter, upon payment of 
a single fee, a license which shall be valid throughout its en- 
tire territorial jurisdiction. 

In case either of the high contracting parties shall be en- 
gaged in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this 
convention, or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens 
whose presence it may consider prejudicial to public order and 
national safety. 

ARTICLE II. 

In order to secure the license above mentioned the appli- 
cant must obtain from the country of domicile of. the manu- 
fucturers, merchants and traders represented a certificate at- 
testing his character as a commercial traveler. This certifi- 

cate, which shall be issued by the authority to be designated 


in each country for the purpose, shall be viséed by the consul 
of the country in which the applicant proposes to operate, and 
the. authorities of the latter shall, upon. the presentation of 
such certificate, issue to the applicant the national license as 
provided in Article I. 

Articis III. 

A commercial traveler may sell his samples without. obtaining 
a special license as an importer. 

Aprricte IV. 

Samples without commerelal value shall be admitted to entry 
free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped, or defaced in such manner that 
they can not be put to other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

Anrictu V. 

Samples having commercial value shall be provisionally ad- 
mitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties if 
they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within a 
period of six months; 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

ARTICLE VI. 

All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as pos- 

sible with a view to avoid delay in the dispatch of samples. 
ARTICLE VII. 

Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the con- 
sumer, even though they have not an established place of busi- 
ness in the country in which they operate, shall not be consid- 
ered as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the 
license fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

AnrTIc Ex VIII. 

No license shall be required of: 

(a) Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, 
even though they initiate commercial relations, provided they 
do not make sales of merchandise. 

(b) Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

(e) Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

ARTICA IX. 

Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the pres- 
ent convention that may hereafter be granted by either high 
contracting party, either by law or by treaty or convention, 
shall immediately be extended to the other party. 

ARTICLE X. 

This convention shall be ratified; and the ratifications shall 
be exchanged at Washington or at Bogota within two years, or 
sooner if possible. 

The present convention shall remain in force until the end of 
six. months after either of the high contracting parties shall 
have given notice to the other of its intention to terminate the 
same, each of them reserving to itself the right of giving such 
notice to the other at any time, And it is hereby agreed be- 
tween the parties that, on the expiration of six months after- 
such notice shall have. been received by either of them from 
the other party as above mentioned, this convention shall alto- 
gether cease and terminate. 

In testimony whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed these articles and have thereunder affixed their seals, 
` Done in duplicate, at Bogota, in the English and the Spanish 
languages, on the fourth day of August, nineteen hundred and 


twenty-two. 
[sear] SAMUEL H. PILES. 
[SEAL.] ANTONIO GÓMEZ RESTREPO. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION RELATING TO WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


In executive session this day the following convention was 
ratified, and, on motion of Mr. Loper, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom ; 

To the Senate: 

To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to its ratification, I transmit an authenticated copy of 
an international convention signed at Sevres, France, in one 
original on October 6, 1921, amending the convention relating to 
weights and: measures, signed at Paris on May 20, 1875, and 
the regulations annexed to the said convention. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the accompanying 
report from the Seeretary of State and to the copy of a letter 
to him from the Secretary of Commerce therewith inclosed, 
stating the reasons why, in the opinion of the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, the modifying convention is necessary. 


THE Wuite HOUSE, Ww eee: 


Washington, August 16, 1922. 
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The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a translation, a duly authenticated 
copy of an international convention signed at Sevres, France, 
on October 6, 1921, amending the convention relating to weights 
and measures, signed at Paris on May 20, 1875, and the regula- 
tions annexed to the said convention. 

For convenience of comparison by the Senate there is also 
inclosed a copy of the said convention of May 20, 1875, and the 
regulations annexed thereto. 

The modifying convention of October 6, 1921, was signed on 
the part of the United States by Dr. Samuel W. Stratton, Di- 
‘rector of the Bureau of Standards, and Mr. Sheldon White- 
house, counselor of the American Embassy at Paris, in virtue 
of full power issued to them by the President. 

For the further information of the Senate I inclose a letter 
from the Secretary of Commerce stating the objects which the 
proposed modifications have in view and which, it is stated, are 
necessary owing to changes in conditions since the original con- 
vention was agreed to. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, August 14, 1922. 
[Translation.] 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION FOR THR AMENDMENT, 
1st. Of the Convention signed at Paris, May 20, 1875, to insure 
the international unification and improvement of the metric 
system ; 
2nd. Of the regulations annexed to the said convention; 
Concluded between: Germany, Argentine Republic, Austria, 

Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, Denmark, Spain, 

the United States of America, Finland, France, Great Britain, 

Hungary, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Norway, Peru, Portugal, Rn- 

mania, The Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes State, Siam, Sweden, 

Switzerland, and Uruguay. 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries of the countries herein- 
after enumerated having met in conference in Paris, have 
agreed on the following: 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


ARTICLE 1. 


Articles 7 and 8 of the Convention of May 20, 1875, are super- 
seded by the following provisions : 

ARTICLE T. After the Committee shall have proceeded with 
the work of coordinating the measures relative to electric units 
and when the general conference shall have so decided by a 
unanimous vote, the Bureau will have charge of the establish- 
ment and keeping of the standards of the electric units and 
their test copies and also of comparing with those standards 
the national or other standards of precision. 

The Bureau is also charged with the duty of making the de- 
terminations relative to physical constants, a more accurate 
knowledge of which may be useful in increasing precision and 
further insuring uniformity in the provinces to which the above- 
mentioned units belong (Article 6 and Ist paragraph of Ar- 
ticle 7). : 

It is finally charged with the duty of coordinating similar 
determinations effected in other institutions. 

ARTICLE 8. The international prototypes and standards and 
also their test copies shall be deposited in the Bureau; access 
to the deposit shall be solely reserved for the international 
committee, 

ARTICLE 2. 

Articles 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 17, 18 and 20, of the reguiations 
annexed to the Convention of May 20, 1875, are superseded by 
the following provisions. 

ARTICLE 6. The annual appropriation for the international 
bureau consists of two parts, one of which is fixed, the other 
complementary. 

The fixed part is, in principle, 250,000 francs, but on the 
unanimous vote of the Committee may be raised to 300,000 
franes. It is borne by all the states and autonomous colonies 
that adhered to the meter convention before the sixth General 
Conference. ; 

The complementary part is made up of contributions from 
the states and autonomous colonies that joined the Convention 
after the aforesaid General Conference. The Committee is 
charged with the duty of drawing upon the motion of the Di- 
rector the annual budget, but without exceeding the amount 
computed in accordance with the provisions of the two para- 
graphs above. The budget is made known every year by means 
of a special financial report to the governments of the high 
contracting parties, 


If the committee find it necessary either to increase beyond 
300,000 francs, the fixed part of the annual appropriation or to 
modify the computation of the contributions as determined by 
Article 20, of these regulations, it should lay the matter before 
the governments so as to enable them to issue in good time the 
needed instructions to their delegates to the next General Con- 
ference in order that the said conference may deliberate to good 
purpose. The decision will stand only in the case that no 
opposition shall have been expressed before or in the conference 
by any of the contracting states. 

If the state should let three years go without paying its con- 
tribution, that contribution shall be divided among the other 
states proportionally to their own contribution. The additional 
sum thus paid by the states to make up the whole of the appro- 
priation of the Bureau shall be regarded as an advance to the 
delinquent state and shall be reimbursed to them if that state 
should make good its arrears. The advantages and prerogatives 
conferred by adhering to the Meter Convention are suspended 
in the case of states that have been delinquent three years. 

After three more years the delinquent state shall be ex- 
pelled from the Convention and the reckoning of the contribu- 
tions restored in accordance with the provisions of Article 20, 
of these regulations. 

ARTICLE 8. The International Committee mentioned at Article 


8 of the Convention shall be composed of 18 members all from 


different states. i 

At the time of the renewal by halves of the international 
committee, the outgoing members shall be first those who may 
have been provisionally elected to fill vacancies between two 
sessions of the conference; the others will be drawn by lot. 
Outgoing members may be reelected. 

Arie 9. The International Committee organizes itself by 
electing by its own secret vote its Chairman and Secretary. 
Those appointments are notified to the governments of the 
high contracting parties. - 

The chairman and the secretary of the Committee and the 
Director of the Bureau must belong to different countries. 

Once organized, the Committee cannot hold other elections or 
make other appointments except before three months shall 
have elapsed after the notice of a vacancy calling for a vote 
shall have been given to all the members, 

ARTICOLE 10. The International Committee directs all the 
metrological works that the high contracting parties shall 
decide to have carried on jointly. 

It is also charged with the duty of seeing to the conservation 
of the international prototypes and standards. 

It may, lastly, institute the cooperation of specialists in 
questions of metrology and coordinate the results of their 
work. 

ARTICLE 11. The committee shall meet at least once in two 
years. 

ARTICLE 12. The ballotting in the committee is by a majority 
vote; in case of a tie vote the chairman has the casting vote. 
Decisions are only valid if the members present are at least 
one-half of the elected members forming the committee, 

Subject to that condition absent members have a right to 
delegate their votes to present members who must prove that 
they have been so delegated. This also applies to appointments 
by secret ballot. 

The Director of the Bureau is a nonvoting member of the 
Committee. 

ARTICLE 15. The International Committee will draw up a 
detailed set of regulations for the organization and work of the 
Bureau and will fix the dues to be paid for the extraordinary 
works provided by Articles 6 and 7 of the Convention. 

Those dues will be applied to improving the scientific equip- 
ment of the Bureau. A certain amount may be drawn an- 
nually for the retirement fund from the total dnes collected by 
the Bureau. 

ARTICLE 17. A regulation drawn up by the Committee will 
determine the maximum staff for each category of the person- 
nel of the Bureau. The Director and his assistants shall be 
elected by secret ballot by the International Committee. Other 
appointments shall be notified to the governments of the high 
contracting parties. The Director will appoint the other mem- 
bers of the personnel within the bounds laid by the regulation 
mentioned in the first paragraph above. 

ARTICLE 18. The Director of the Bureau shall have access to 
the place where the international prototypes are deposited only 
in pursuance of a resolution of the Committee and in the 
presence of at least one of its members. The place of deposit 
of the prototypes shall be opened only by means of three keys, 
one of which shall be in the possession of the Director of 
“Archives of France, the second in that of the Chairman of the 
Committee and the third in that of the Director of the Bureau. 
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The standards of the class of national prototypes alone shall 
be used for the ordinary comparing work of the Bureau. 

ARTICLE 20, The scale of contributions spoken of in Article 9 
of the Convention is established for its fixed part on the basis 
of the appropriation referred to in Article 6 of the present 
regulations and of the population; the normal contribution of 
euch state cannot be less than 5 to a thousand nor more than 
15% of the whole appropriation, regardless of the population. 
In order to establish that scale, it shall first be found which are 
the states that are in the conditions required for the minimum 
and maximum and the remainder of the quota shall be dis- 
tributed among the other states in the direct ratio of their 
population. 8 

The quota thus reckoned stands for the whole time included 
between two consecutive General Conferences and can only be 
modified in the meanwhile in the following cases: 

(a) When, on the contrary, a state which had been previ- 
ously delinquent for more than three years pays up its arrears, 
and the oceasion arises to return to the other governments the 
advances made by them, 

The complementary contribution is computed on the same 
basis of population and is like that which the states that have 
long belonged to the Convention pay under the same conditions. 

If after adhering to the convention a state declares it would 
like to extend the benefits thereof to one or more of its colonies 
that are not autonomous, the number of the population of the 
said colonies would be added to that of the state in reckoning 
the scale of contributions. 

When a colony that is recognized as autonomous shall desire 
to adhere to the convention, it will be regarded with respect to 
its admission into the Convention and as the mother country 
may decide, either as a dependency of that mother country or 
as a contracting state. 

ARTICLE 3. 

Any state may adhere to this Convention by giving notice 
thereof to the French Government which shall notify all the 
participant states and the Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee of Weights and Measures. 

Any new accession to the Convention of May 20, 1875, will 
necessarily involve adhesion to this Convention. 


ARTICLE 4, 


The present Convention shall be ratified. Each power shall 
within the shortest possible time send its ratification to the 
French Government which will see to its being notified to the 
other signatory countries. The ratifications shall remain in 
deposit in the archives of the French Government. The present 
Convention will go into effect for each signatory country on 
the very date of the deposit of its instrument of ratification. 

Done at Sevres, October 6, 1921, in one copy that will be de- 
posited in the Archives of the French Government and of which 
certified copies shall be forwarded to every one of the signatory 
countries, 

This copy, dated as above, may be signed until March 31, 
1922. 

In witness whereof the plenipotentiaries hereinbelow named, 
whose powers have been found to be in good and due form, have 
signed the present Convention, 

For Germany: 

FORSTER, 
KOsTERs, 

For Argentina; 

M.-T. DE ALVEAR, 
Lurs BEMBERG. 
For Austria: 


MAYRHAUSER. 
For Belgium: 
ERN. PASQUIER. 
For Brazil: 
Franc. RAMOS DE ANDRADE NEVES. 
For Bulgaria: 
Savorr, 
For Canada: 
HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, 
J. E. Sears, Jr. 
For Chtlse: 
- M. AMUNATEGUL 
For Denmark: 
K. Pryrz. 
For Spain: 


S SEVERO GOMEZ NUÑEZ. 
For the United States: 
SHELDON WHITEHOUSE, 
SAMUEL, W. STRATTON. 
For Finland: 
G. MELANDER. 


For France: 
P. APPELL, 
PAUL JANET, 
A. PEROT, 
J. VIOLLE. 
For Great Britain: 
HARDINGE OF PENSHURST, 


J. E. Sears, Jr., 

P. A. MacManon, 
For Hungary: 

BopoLA Lagos. 
For Italy: 

Vrro VOLTERRA, 

NAPOLEONE REGGIANI. 
For Japan: 

A. TANAKADATE, 

SAISHIRO KOSHIDA, 
For Mexico: 


Juan F. Unguml. 
For Norway: 
D. IsaacHsen, 


For Peru: 

G. TIRADO. 
For Portugal: 

ARMANDO NAVARRO, 
For Rumania: 

ST. HEPITES, 

C. Srarxscu. 


For the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes: 
M. BOCHKOVITCH, ‘ 
CELESTIN KARGATCHIN, 
For Siam; 


For Sweden: 


DAMRAS, 


K. A. WALLROTH, 

IVAR FREDHOLM. 
For Switzerland: ° 
Raovur GAUTIER. 
For Uruguay: 

J. C. Branco. 


(Signed) 


A True Copy, 
P. DE FOUQUIÈBES, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, 
Chief of Protocol Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 24, 1922. 
The SECRETARY or STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dran MR. Secrerary: I have the honor tọ acknowledge 
the receipt of your: letter of July 12 (SYS 592.51 A 4/76), re- 
questing an opinion concerning the international convention 
signed at Paris on March 31, 1922, amending the convention 
relating to weights and measures signed at Paris on May 20, 
1875.. In reply, I would state that I have been informed by 
the Director of the Bureau of Standards that the changes pro- 
posed in. the above-mentioned treaty have four objects in view, 
each of which is necessary owing to changes in conditions since 
the original convention was agreed to. 

First. The total amount of funds subscribed by the various 
countries for the support of the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures was wholly insufficient, The amendment 
provides for an increase from one hundred to two hundred and 
fifty thousand francs. 

Second. The functions of the international bureau have here- 
tofore included only the standards of length and mass, whereas 
there are other standards which should be deposited at a central 
source in order that the subscribing countries may have the 
benefit of them, as, for example, the standard of electrical 
resistance. Provision is made for this additional standard in 
the convention as amended. 

Third. In view of the wider range of standards to be handled 
by the international bureau the personnel of the administrative 
committee, known as the International Committee on Weights 
and Measures, has been increased from 14 to 18 members. 

Fourth. The international bureau has been authorized to 
investigate and coordinate the values of the physical constants 
connected with the standards taken up by that bureau. 

The necessity for these changes is evident, and there is no 
objection on the part of this department to the transmission of 
the amended convention to the United States Senate in the 
usual form. > 

Yours faithfully, f 
HERBERT HOOVER. 
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: ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, January 
6, 1923, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 5 (leg- 
islative day of January 3), 1923. 


Untrep States Crecurr JUDOE. 


Frank H, Rudkin, of Washington, to be United States circuit 
judge, ninth circuit, vice William W. Morrow, resigned. 


POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 


Arnold R. Woodham to be postmaster at Opp, Ala., in place 

of Clarence Byrd, resigned, 
CALIFORNIA. 

Henry Metzler to be postmaster at Fowler, Calif., in place of 
Roy Freer, removed, 

Fred W. McCullah to be postmaster at Long Beach, Calif., 
in place of ©, H. Windham, resigned. 

Warren N, Garland to be postmaster at Oakdale, Calif., in 
place of W. S. Boddy. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922, 

Sherman G. Batchelor to be postmaster at San Bernardino, 
Calif., in place of Ernest Martin. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired September 5, 1922. 

COLORADO. 

Charles E. Leibold to be postmaster at Manitou, Colo., in 
place of T. J. Sandford, deceased. 

Orion W. Daggett to be postmaster at Redcliff, Colo., in place 
of O. W. Daggett. Incumbent's commission expired November 
21, 1922, 

GEORGIA. 

Edgar Bargeson to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Ga., in 
place of G. B. Banks. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 28, 1922. 

Jesse L, Dann to be 
N. B. Brimberry. 
26, 1922. 


postmaster at Albany, Ga., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired September 


ILLINOIS. 


Christy C. Roper to be postmaster at Carriers Mills, III., in 
place of Elby Ozment. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 24, 1922. 

Orville L. Davis to be postmaster at Champaign, Ill., in place 
of C. J. Mullikin, Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

John J. Lord to be postmaster at Galva, Ill.. in place of E. L. 
Benson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 1922. 

Roy F. Dusenbury to be postmaster at Kankakee, III., in 
place of S. J. Jackson, resigned. 

Anna M. Tennysen to be postmaster at Manhattan, III., in 
place of F. A. McGowan. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Lewis R. Inman to be postmaster at Oswego, III., in place of 
©. S. Barker. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Owen A, Robison to be postmaster at Palmyra, TIL, in place 
of R. T. Ross. Incumbents commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Robert H. Christen to be postmaster at Pecatonica, III., in 
place of H. J. Richardson. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Louis A. Luetgert to be postmaster at Elmhurst, III., in place 
of G. L, Burmeister. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Vernon G. Keplinger to be postmaster at Waverly, III., in 
place of Robin Etter. Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

INDIANA, 


Thomas J. Jackson to be postmaster at New Albany, Ind., 
in place of J. A. Cody, removed. 

John A. Austermiller to be postmaster at Terre Haute, Ind., 
in place of J. J. Cleary. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922, 

Arthur E, Dill to be postmaster at Fort Branch, Ind., in place 
of W. S. Hoffman. Incumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

David E. Purviance to be 
place of Cornelius Lumaree. 
September 5, 1922. 


postmaster at Wabash, Ind., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 
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IOWA. 


postmaster at Garner, Iowa, in 
Incumbent's commission expired 


Charles A. Frisbee to be 
place of H. A. Sweigard. 
September 5, 1922. 

Jacob E. Rogers to be postmaster 
of G. E. Patton. Office beca 
1922, 

Elsie A. Haskell to be postmaster at Luverne, Jowa, in place 
of E. D. Lovell, resigned. 

Eunice M. Bute to be postmaster at Stanhope, 
of S. C. Bute. Incumbent’s commission expired 
1922. 


at Lenox, Towa, in place 
me presidential September 5, 


Towa, in place 
September 5, 


KANSAS. 
James E. Miller to be postmaster at Walnut, Kans., in place 


of J. E. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
13, 1922, 
KENTUCKY. 
Harry C. Barrett to be postmaster at Hickman, Ky., in place 


of Goalder Johnson. 


Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922. 


MARYLAND. 


William O. Yates to be postmaster at La Plata, Md., in 
place of R. M. Garner, removed. . 

Perry A. Gibson to be postmaster at Rising Sun, Md.. in 
place of C. T. Dare. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 


ber 5, 1922, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Carl D. Thatcher to be postmaster at Housatonic, Mass., 
in place of H. F. Shufelt. Incumbent's commission expired Oc- 
tober 1, 1922. 

John H. Baker to be postmaster at Marlboro, Mass., in place 
of J. M. Hurley. Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 
1922. 

Thomas Smith to be postmaster at North Grafton, Mass., in 
place of J. J. Fleming. Incumbent's commission expired July 
24, 1920. 

MICHIGAN, 

Harry B. McCain to be postmaster at Alpena, Mich., in place 
of G. W. Manion. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
13, 1922. 

Bert A. Dickerson to be postmaster at Constantine, Mich, in 
place of G. F. Catton. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Carl A. Anderson to be postmaster at Menominee, Mich., in 
place of A. A Juttner. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 24, 1922, 

MINNESOTA, 


Ethel V. Engstrom to be postmaster at Grandy. Minn., in 
place of E. V. Engstrom. Office became third class July 1, 
1920. 

Fred G. Fratzke to be postmaster at Janesville, Minn.. in 
place of M. W. Keeley. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Henry C. Megrund to be postmaster at Shelly, Minn., in place 
of Peter Moen, deceased. 

Olaf E. Reiersgood to be postmaster at Ulen, Minn., in place 
of ©, A. Fuglie. Incumbent's commission expired September 13, 
1922. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

Louis B. Phillips to be postmaster at Eupora, Miss., in place 
of J. L. Latham. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
19, 1922. 

Lizzie D. Oltenburg to be postmaster at Winona, Miss., in 
place of L. D. Oltenburg. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922, 

MISSOURI. 


Herbert Schnur to be postmaster at Joplin, Mo., in place of 
W. A. Kirkpatrick. Incumbent's commission expired October 
14, 1922. : 

Henry O. Abbott to be postmaster at Lebanon, Mo., in place 
of Phil Donnelly. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Edward B. Wilson to be 
place of S. W. Hatheway. 
September 5, 1922. 


postmaster at Stanberry, Mo., in 
Incumbent's commission expired 


MONTANA, 


Joseph Brooks to be postmaster at Livingston, Mont., in place 
of J. E. Swindlehurst. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

‘Howard Squires to be 
place of C. H: Lanius, 
tember 13, 1922, 


postmaster at Harlowton, Mont., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 


1923. 
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NEBRASKA. 

Edward Ericksen to be postmaster at Boelus, Nebr., in place 
of F. E. Bax. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

William E. Smith to be postmaster at Antioch, Nebr., in 
place of G. J. Naber, resigned. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Lena K. Smith to be postmaster at Lancaster, N. H., in place 
of H. W. Bailey. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1922. 

Cora H. Eaton to be postmaster at Littleton, N. H., in place 
of A. J. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 19, 1922, 

NEW JERSEY. 

Dante Caporale to be postmaster at Fairview, N. J., in place 
of J. P. Caccio, removed, 

NEW YORK. 

John L. Mahalish.to be postmaster at Hillburn, N. Y., In place 
of J. F. Metoskie, removed, 

Arthur F. Crandall to be postmaster at Wappingers Falls, 
N. Y. in place of M. F. McLean. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired March 15, 1920. 

Benjamin W. Wellington to be postmaster at Corning, N. Y., 
in place of J. W. Lynaban. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 19, 1922. 

Wilbur S. Oles to be postmaster at Delhi, N. V., in place of 
F. W. Youmans. Incumbents commission expired November 
21, 1922. 

Stuart W. Smyth to be postmaster at Owego, N. Y., in place 
of M. J. Murray. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
19, 1922. 

William T, Binks to be postmaster at Rome, N. X., in place 
of A. R. Kessinger. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Margaret D, Martin to be postmaster at Willard, N. Y., in 
place of C. E. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 28, 1922. 

f NORTH CAROLINA, 

Rufus W. Caswell to be postmaster at Forest City, N. C., in 
place of W. C. Blanton. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Samuel S. Weir to be postmaster at Kings Mountain, N. O. 
in place of A. H. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Blanche S. Wilson to be postmaster at Warsaw, N. C., in 
place of D. E. Best. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
24, 1922. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 

Fred E. Ackermann to be postmaster at Wishek, N. Dak., in 
place of J. ©. Nippolt. 
17, 1920. 

OHIO. 

William H. Hunt to be postmaster at Mechanicsburg, Ohio, 
in place of J. D. Yocum, Incumbent's commission expired 
September 19, 1922. 

Arthur G. Williams to be postmaster at Perrysburg, Ohio, in 
place of Philip Wetzel. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

z OKLAHOMA. 

Henry W. Hoel to be postmaster at Jennings, Okla., in place 

of C. M. Foil, resigned. A 
OREGON. | 

George C. Stephens to be postmaster at Arlington, Oreg., in 
place of ©. H. Morris. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Annie S. Clifford to be postmaster at Molalla, Oreg., in place 
of A. S. Clifford. Office became third class January 1, 1921. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

John D. Gerhart to be postmaster at East Greenville, Pa., in 
place of J. L. Dimmig. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922, : 

Franklin H. Bean to be postmaster at Quakertown, Pa., in 
place of C. R. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 13. 1922. 

John S. Leidy to be postmaster at Hatbero, Pa., in place of 
H. J. Morris. Incumbent's commission expired September 19. 
1922. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Benjamin R. Stone to be postmaster at Lead, S. Dak., in place 
of F. C. Fisher. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
11, 1922. 

Garfield G. Tunell to be postmaster at Mobridge, S. Dak., in 
place of M. F. Ryan. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1922. 


Incumbent’s commission expired April 


Matt Flavin to be postmaster at Sturgis, S. Dak., in place 
of William Galvin. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 11, 1922. 

Clarence I. Hougen to be postmaster at Wilmot, S. Dak., in 
place of M. F. Cummins. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 11, 1922. r 

TENNESSEE. . 

Eva Shelton to be postmaster at Linden, Tenn., in place of 

J. D. Daniel, resigned, 


TEXAS. 

Arthur G. Gilbert to be postmaster at Abernathy, Tex., in 
place of J. C. Arnett. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Charles A. Ziegenhals to be postmaster at Bastrop, Tex., in 
place of T. W. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922, 

Oliver S. York to be postmaster at Galveston, Tex., in place 
of E. R. Cheesborough. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Fannie H. Miller to be postmaster at Newton, Tex., in place 
of F. M. Mattox. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 


Otis A. Gildon to be postmaster at Daisetta, Tex., in place of 
J. W. White, jr. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

Sidney O. Hyer to be postmaster at Frost, Tex., in place of 
A. W. Howell. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Ralph E. Hollingsworth to be postmaster at Sunset, Tex, in 
place of J. E. Nix. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

UTAH. 

Aroet L. Harris to be postmaster at Richmond, Utah, in place 
of S. W. Hendricks. Incumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

VERMONT. 

Frank E. Howe to be postmaster at Bennington, Vt., in place 
of E. S. Harris. Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1922, 

VIRGINIA, 

Everett M. Berrey to be postmaster at Luray, Va., in place of 
W. C. Lauck, resigned. 

Eugene C. Geary to be postmaster at Woodstock, Va.. in 
place of W. M. Calvert. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

Albert L. Lockwood to be postmaster at St. Thomas, Virgin 

Islands, in place of Albert Pfaus, resigned. 
WASHINGTON. 

Walter L. Cadman to be postmaster at Dayton, Wash., in 
place of S. S. Moritz. Incumbent's commission expired October 
14, 1922. x 

Charles E. Rathbun to be postmaster at Pomeroy, Wash., in 
place of J. H. Schneckloth. Incumbent's commission expired 
October 14, 1922. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

J. Lee Heuvner to be postmaster at Buckhannon, W. Va., in 

place of L. W. Bartlett, resigned. 
WISCONSIN. 

Edward J. Tracy to be postmaster at Doylestown, Wis., in 
place of E. J. Tracy. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

Dean J. Hotchkiss to be postmaster at Foxlake, Wis., in 
place of N. H. Berigan. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Ferdinand A. Nierode to be postmaster at Grafton, Wis., in 
place of F. A. Nierode. Incumbent’s commission expired April 
30, 1922. 

David L. Mann to be postmaster at Horicon, Wis., in place 
of T. D. Pluck. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Carrie K. Lehner to be postmaster at Juneau, Wis., in place 
of O. F. Illing. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Elmer E. Haight to be postmaster at Poynette, Wis., in place 
of J. C. Thomas. Incumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922. : 

Cora L. Evenson to be postmaster at Rio, Wis.. in place of 
Frank Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

Alfred E. Yon Wald to be postmaster at Sauk City, Wis., in 
place of John Maegerlein, resigned. 

Elwin J. McLeod to be postmaster at Rib Lake, Wis., in place 
of J. 2 Voemastek. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 19: 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 5 (legis- | of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 


lative day of January 3), 1923. 
POSTMASTERS, 

GEORGIA, 
Andrew H. Stapler, Metter. 
Louise F. Hays, Montezuma. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

John B. Rose, Chester. 
William Stockwell, Maynard. 
Merton Z. Woodward, Shelburne Falls. 

MISSOUEL 
William E. Hodgin, Maitland. 
Frank A. Stiles, Rockport. 

OHIO. 

William C. Parks, Cadiz. 
Warren E. Smiley, Cardington. 
Howard B. Kurtz, Conneaut. 
Edward C. Anderson, Blanchester, 
George H. Lewis, Geneva. 
Roy Heap, St. Marys. 

OKLAHOMA, 


Ottis E. Thompson, Wright City. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Paul C. Rupp, Pitcairn. 

A TEXAS. 
William M. Bowen, Beckville. 
Minnie L. Landon, Burnet. 

Hugh W. Cunningham, Eliasville. 
Lee Hood, Justin. 

Mary A. Haskell, Stockdale. 
Willie O. Brents, Whitewright. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, January 5, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called te order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord and Father of us all. We thank Thee for the 
vision of the one perfeet life; ever lead us toward its purity 
and beauty. Endow us with determined wills that we may be 
true to every trust and faithful to every obligation. By faith 
and by love may we always be bound to them. Help us to wear 
worthily the badge of mature years and to be earnest and 
brave these vital days in the service of our Republic. Ever 
give us the outloek of life and light and be as near us as our 
conscience. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendment, the 
bill (H. R. 12473) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wynco Block Coal Co., a corporation, to construct a bridge 
across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River, in Mingo County, 
W. Va.; in which the concurrence of the House ef Representa- 
tives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, with- 
out amendment, the bill (H. R. 12170) to revive and reenact 
the act entitled “An act to authorize the commissioners of 
Lycoming County, Pa., and their successors in office to con- 
struct a bridge across the West Branch of the Susquehanna 
River from the foot of Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, 
Lycoming County, Pa., to the borough of Duboistown, Lycom- 
ing County, Pa.,” approved August 11, 1916. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments te the bill (H. R. 13374) making appro- 
priations for the Navy Department and the naval service for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Pase, Mr. Pornpex- 
TER, Mr. Hate, Mr. Swanson. and Mr. Grass as the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


of Representatives was requested: 

8.4116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Missouri, its successors and As» 
Signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Francis River, in the State of 
Missouri. 

S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges due 
on reclamation. projects, and for other purposes. 

S. 4098. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent. pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the enun- 
ciation of the Monroe doctrine. 

S. 214. An act to amend section 24 of the act entitled “An act 
to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911. 

S. 1467. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in, favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of the 
estate of Samuel N. White, deceased. 

S. 4122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Inter- 
state Toll Bridge Ce. for construction of a bridge across Red 
are between Montague County, Tex., and Jefferson County, 

a, 
SUGAR EQUALIZATION BOARD. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up privileged’ House Reso- 
lution 475. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up House 
Resolution 475, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 475. 

AL e t ok Frenat — requested to —— to the House 
9 epresen ves neern 
if —— with the perest 55 oe ee ee 
ates Su, 


lie 
First. What activities the United r Equalization Board, a 
9 organized under the laws of the State of Delaware, is now 
e 


nd. What Salaries, if any, are being d by such beard to its 
omens or employees and what salaries eB Pald during the last 
oO years. 
Third. What other expenses are being incurred and have been in- 
curred since December 31, 1920, by said board, 
Fourth. What money or property is now owned or controlled by such 


Fifth. Where such funds, if any, are now deposited and what, if any, 
interest has been drawn on same since December 31, 1920. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, this is simply to call for in- 
formation on behalf of my colleagues, I report this by instruc- 
tion from the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of what value will this information be to 
the House if it is furnished by the President? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, it is information that the House is en- 
titled-to. The Government has $5,000,000 invested in this or- 
omg nn and the profits of the organization were abeut 


Mr. STAFFORD. Could not this information be obtained by 
addressing a letter to the Sugar Equalization Board? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I will say to the gentleman that a letter was 
addressed to the commission, and the information was prom- 
ised, but evidently it was overlooked. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When was the letter addressed to this 
board? 

Mr. HAUGEN. On April 17, 1920. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No effort has been made since April 17, 
1920; to get this information from. the Sugar Equalization 
Board? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Well, it would be rather presumptuous, would 
it not, to ask a $5,000,000 corporation for information the 
second time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman acquainted with the fact 
that the beard is not of the same personnel as it was in 1920? 
I differ with the gentleman in saying it would be presumptuous, 

Mr. HAUGEN. It would be presumptuous for the chairman 
of the committee to ask a second time for information which 
had already been promised, but not furnished. 

Mr, GREENE of Vermont. Who is to have the first oppor- 
tunity for respect, this Congress or some corporation from 
which it seeks information? You would represent Congress in 
that request, would you not? 

Mr. HAUGEN. The request was made on the 17th day of 
April, 1920. and the reply is dated 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Do you not put yourself in the 


attitude of one who is afraid of making a second request for 
fear it will be answered? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is two years afterwards, and you are 
calling upon the President of the United States for that infor- 
mation which might be obtained by addressing a letter to the 
board. 
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the information in a few days. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Would it not be the same courtesy 
as is known among business men to write again for data which 
were supposed to have been prepared and might have been 
intrusted to the mail and might have been miscarried? Might 
you not make some such call as that, so as to give them an 
opportunity to answer gracefully? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. They had the opportunity when they 
were on the stand. 

Mr, TINCHER. The attorney for the board was on the stand 
before our committee, and some of us tried to elicit that infor- 
mation from him so as to be able to put it in the record. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How long ago has it been since that repre- 
sentative was before the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It was in January, 1921, 

Mr. HAUGEN, It was on January 18, 1921. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Two years ago the attorney was on the 
firing line before the committee and was asked for the infor- 
mation, and now, two years afterwards, you want the President 
of the United States to require them to furnish the information. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman knows that the information 
was requested of the President by reason of the fact that he 
will undoubtedly request the board to furnish it. This infor- 
mation ought to be available. 

Mr. STAFFORD, It will be available only in the closing 
hours of a Congress, when there is no opportunity to utilize it. 

Mr. TINCHER. There may be times here when we shall 
want information of that kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. You may want the information in the 
next Congress, but I shall not. 

Mr. TINCHER. We want information of this kind. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union to consider the bill H. R. 13660, the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of. the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And pending that, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] if 
we cun make an agreement as to the extent of general debate? 
For that purpose, I ask unanimous consent that the general 
debate on the bill be limited to one hour and a half, 45 minutes 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Kentucky and 45 min- 
utes by myself. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will state to the gentleman 
from Michigan that the requests for time which have been 
made, added to the time I myself desire to use, will make more 
than 45 minutes, Will not the gentleman agree to a longer time 
than that? 

Mr. CRAMTON, What would the gentleman think should be 
the minimum? ‘The gentleman, of course, realizes that we 
must spend the necessary time in the consideration of the bill 

rand yet proceed as rapidly as convenient. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I have three requests for time 
in addition to what I myself wish to use, and that would re- 
quire that I should cut myself off to a shorter time than I 
woud really like to have. I think we could get along with aa 
hour. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
with an hour? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I think it possible. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill may be limited to two hours, one 
hour to be controlled by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Jounson] and one hour by myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill carries $22,624,895. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; it appropriates as much as some sin- 
gle items in the Army and Navy bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but some of these millions are to 
pay for civic improvements in Washington that are local in 
their nature, that mostly concern residents of the city of 
Washington but bave no connection whatever with the Gov- 
ernment. There are many such projects in this bill, running 
away up into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

I think the gentleman ought to be a little more liberal in 
allowing time, especially when there are matters in the Dis- 


Could the gentleman on his side get along 


eration. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that usually the 
longer the general debate the less attention is given to the 
bill under consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. There will be very little chance- fo discuss 
these propositions under the five-minute rule. 

8 CRAMTON. We hope to be generous in the five-minute 
debate, 

Mr. BLANTON. I know, but after we get through with 
the general debate the bill is rushed through and the time is 
limited by motions to cut off debate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I assume the gentleman wants to discuss 
the bill, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to discuss the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hope he may have the time to do so 
and I hope we can get it all in an hour on a side. 

Mr, BLANTON. I do not know what arrangements the 
gentleman from Kentucky has made, but I would like to have 
20 minutes on some propositions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
give myself 20 minutes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Why the hurry? We have already passed 
the majority of the supply bills, and it is only the 5th of 
January. We will get through with them by the 15th of 
January, and then we will sit here with folded hands waiting 
on the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows there are Members 
who would be very glad to see the appropriation bills out of 
the way in order to give an opportunity to consider the farm 
credit legislation and other important matters. 

Mr, BLANTON. Well, but the propositions contained in 
this bill are some of the matters in which the people of the 
United States are vitally interested. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I do not know what time the gentleman 
desires. I will let the gentleman haye five minutes out of my 
hour, 

Mr. BLANTON. Good. I will make no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, may 
I suggest that we are now getting into the habit of considering 
appropriation bills immediately after they are printed, and 
immediately after the hearings are printed and made available 
to the Members. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a habit which has existed for the 
10 years that I have been in Congress. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia, I have never before observed any- 
thing like the extent to which that has been carried this session. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been done all the past 10 years. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I suggest to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. MADDEN] 
that he might save several thousand dollars by not printing the 
hearings, if the hearings are not going to be useful, and cer- 
tainly they are not useful if forthwith after they are printed 
the bills are brought to the House for consideration. Who has 
had an opportunity to study this bill in the light of the hearings? 
Why spend the money to print the hearings if no time is given to 
read them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The committee endeavored to keep out ex- 
traneous matter, and the hearings are not very voluminous. 
They can be rend in a reasonable length of time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unan- 
imous consent that general debate be limited to two hours, one 
hour to be controlled by himself and one hour by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Jonsson]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities-chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of said District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
with Mr. Hicks in the chair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill may be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I doubt if I will be able to 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAMTON]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Chair to notify 
me when I have consumed 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will do so. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we take up now the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the maintenance of the government of the 
District of Columbia. I am sure that every member of the 
committee shares in the regret which I feel that our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis], 
is not in a condition of health to permit him to bring this bill 
before the Congress to-day. It was my good fortune to serve 
on the subcommittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Davis in 
the preparation of three annual appropriation bills for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and I know, as do the Members of the House 
generally, the great ability and the conscientious manner with 
which he has always discharged his duties. I know that not 
only do we regret that we have not the benefit of his wisdom and 
advice in the consideration of this bill, but every Member of 
the House will join in the hope that he may speedily be restored 
to health and return to service with us. [Applause.] 

In the preparation of this bill the committee have given as 
careful consideration as a committee can give to the problems 
tntrusted to them. They have held hearings for longer hours 
than any other committee with which I have ever served in 
Congress, and have held very numerous conferences with officials, 
organizations. and individuals interested in District affairs. 

The bill which we bring before you to-day carries appropria- 
tions amounting to $22,624,895, The appropriation for the cur- 
rent year amounted to $22,851,609.80. 

Here follows a summary of the regular annual appropriations 
for 1928, the estimates for 1924, and the amounts proposed in 


this bill: 3 > 
Appropriation; c EAEE — $22, 851, 609. 80 
Estimates, 1924: 

Original 823, 531, 130. 00 

Supplemental 20. 000. 00 

23, 581. 130. 00 

Increase of estimates over 1923 appropriations -=-= 699, 520. 20 
Appropriations proposed in this bill for 1923. 22, 624, 895. 00 


rease 0 ria under 1923 
ere gE e eee eee oa — 226, 714. 00 
Decrease of proposed 1924 appropriations under 1924 

OORT en E ie EIE AEE EEO 926, 285. 00 

In this connection it is to be remembered that there are 
numerous items in the appropriation bill for the current year 
in which decreases were desired and recommended by the 
District authorities. One item alone, for the completion of the 
Georgetown Bridge, $250,000, of course, is not necessary to be 
repeated this year, and more than accounts for the decrease of 
this bill below that for 1923. 

In addition to the amounts carried in this bill for 1924, there 
will be permanent and indefinite appropriations which occur 
automatically without action of Congress, amounting to $1,512,- 
848. Of the $22,624,895 carried in this bill, only $8,552,137.20 of 
that sum will constitute a charge upon the Federal Treasury. 
The entire sum on account of the water service, exclusive of 
appropriations for the increase of water supply, is chargeable 
to the water revenues. This bill provides that certain small 
items including the minimum wage board, the public employ- 
ment service, playgrounds, a part of the appropriations on ac- 
count of the parks that shall make the parks available for out- 
door sports, all amounting to $203,532, shall be paid entirely 
out of the revenues of the District. There remains, as a divisi- 
ble expense, $21,380,348, of which 40 per cent, or $8,552,137.20 is 
chargeable to the Federal Treasury. 

In connection with that it should be noted that in the cur- 
rent year 1922 there came back to the Federal Treasury certain 
income in the way of receipts from fees, and so forth, amount- 
ing to $412,464.89. It seems that about a half million may be 
expected to be returned in 1924, so that approximately $8,000,000 
is the total charge on the Federal Treasury in this bill. 

Notwithstanding the committee has not seen its way clear to 
give all that the Budget estimates carried in every case, in the 
main we fiave not exceeded their estimates, although in ex- 
ceptional cases we have done so to a small amount. Although 
we have not been able to give all that the Budget estimates in 
every case, we are satisfied that the bill will better provide for 
the needs of the District of Columbia than any appropriation 
bill for the District that has ever heretofore been brought to 
Congress. I think we may be fortified in that belief by the 
reception which the bill has received from the newspapers of 
Washington, particularly from the Washington Post and the 
Evening Star. The Post this morning heads the article review- 
ing the bill “ Greet the $22,000,000 city bill with hope,” saying 


“on the whole the bill reported to the House is satisfactory 
to the commissioners.” 

Everyone knows that the Evening Star bas given a closer 
study and attention to the needs of the District government 
that any other Washington newspaper. That paper last night, 
in an interesting and dispassionate editorial discussion of this 
bill, stated, after having criticized the reduction of some items 
concerning schools, that— 

Had the school-improvement program recommended by the committee 

‘one beyond the Budget Bureau, as in some other particulars of Dis- 
rict maintenance, and approximated the provisions earried by the cur- 
rent law, the new bill would have been the most satisfactory yet re- 
ported to the House for the District, 

Thereby the Star commends the bill as the most satisfactory 
that has been brought to the Congress except as to the item of 
schools. I hope to touch upon the provision for the schools 
before I conclude. Now, what I desire this morning, and I 
think what the House will desire, is not so much that I shall 
engage in any controversial discussion but that I should give 
the House in the time I may be privileged to take now as com- 
plete a picture of the bill as possible of what the bill proposes 
to do for the District of Columbia. Therefore I am going to 
ask Members of the House not to interrupt me by questions, 
because I think I can give them a more connected description 
and more interesting to the Members generally if I am not 
unduly interrupted. I will ask that I be not interrupted un- 
less some statement I make is not understood or is felt to be 
directly incorrect. 

I will first touch on the subject of sewers. One of the great 
problems in any city that is rapidly growing, as is the city of 
Washington, or any great city, is its problem of keeping up 
with the new developments—sewers, schools, streets, and all 
those things which must necessarily be somewhat behind the 
new development. For sewer repair for the current year there 
was $80,000. For 1924 we give $105,000, and we are assured 
by the authorities that the $105,000 will take care of their re- 
pair work, and that they will be enabled to bring all repair 
work for sewers to a higher standard than heretofore, In fact, 
the engineer characterizes it as fourteen-sixteenths perfect as 
to the standard of sewer care. They will provide new equip- 
ment, $8,000, and repair of scows, $3,000, and put their whole 
service in a greatly improved condition. There was appro- 
priated for the pumping station in 1923, $80.000, and we are 
giving them $120,000. We have gone into these items care- 
fully. We are assured that it will take care of the operation 
and the maintenance of the station. It also gives $7,500 to 
start replacements, and it will enable them to inaugurate a 
six-day week for these employees in the pumping station. 
These employees heretofore in the service have worked seven 
days every week in the year, which is an undesirable condi- 
tion for any class of people to work. This gives them 57.800 
to inaugurate the six-day week. There is a small increase of 
salary—$100—in one case. 

For main and pipe sewers, new construction, work on sewers, 
the current year there was allowed $125,000, and we gave the 
same amount, the amount of the estimate. For suburban 
sewers, faking the big sewers out into the new sections that 
are being so rapidly developed, for the current year there was 
appropriated $125,000, and for the year 1924 we give $300,000. 
For assessment and permit work the current year the appro- 
priation is $100,000 and the estimate is $150,000, which we give 
in full. For the Rock Creek intercepter, a new item, we al- 
lowed $20,000, and $20,000 more to continue the construction of 
the upper Potomac intercepter, the amount of the estimate. 

Now take up the question of streets and ronds. Nothing has 
been brought more frequently to the attention of the Congress 
than the streets and roads, and I know there are sometiines 
hasty statements made in the Congress and out of it. I have 
driven by automobile through many of the cities of the United 
States, and I say without fear of successful contradiction that 
the streets, pavements, and roads of the District of Columbia, 
as a whole, are the best of any city in the United States. In 
the average city one will find a limited number of streets that 
are paved suitably for automobile traffic, but also you will find 
that many of the business streets of the cities are paved with 
old rough blocks or are otherwise unsatisfactory, There is less 
of that in Washington than in any other large city in the coun- 
try. Nevertheless, there is a need in this growing city for 
improvement, and we have tried to meet that need. For assess- 
ment and permit work for the current year, $250,000, and we 
have given them $285,000, the full amount estimated. For 
street improvements the current year appropriation was 
$233,500. The Budget recommended $730,000 for 1924, better 
than 800 per cent raise, and we have gone above the Budget 
estimate to the extent of $44,700 and have recommended in this 
bill for 1924, $774,700. We ask further that that money be made 
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immediately available, which is a departure. The idea of that 
is that more economical construction of street improvements 
can be secured if it is done each year in accordance with the 
calendar season instead of having the season chopped in two 
with the fiscal year, dividing in that way some of their pro- 
gram. Wearé assured that they can accomplish more with the 
same amount of money. under that change of authorization. 
In giving those street improyements we have given everything 
that the Budget recommended and that the commissioners rec- 
ommended as the most urgent items except two. 

The program of the Budget and of the commissioners was to 
give emphasis entirely, first, tœ those main arteries coming into 
the city that are used by the greatest number of people, and 
there were items for a number of improved streets. Of those 
streets we take out the item for Massachusetts Avenue, that 
portion from S Street to Wisconsin Avenue. That street is in 
very good condition at the present time, although the gutters 
and the curbing need to be installed and there could be some 
improvement in the surface; but it is in pretty satisfactory 
condition. We take out $80,000 there. Then there is the Rock 
Creek Church Road on the west side of the Soldiers’ Home. 
That did not appeal to us as being used to any very great 
extent, not so great in extent as the main arteries, and it is 
also in pretty satisfactory condition. Thirty thousand dollars 
was taken out there, a total in those two items of $110,000. 
There were many small items that the Budget did not recom- 
mend that are for residential streets in these new neighbor- 
hoods that are building up, with new home owners on both sides 
of the streets—a street connecting with an existing good pave- 
ment, a street at present consisting only of the natural clay, 
with possibly a slight mixture of cinders, but built up 100 per 
cent on each side. It appealed to the committee that in that 
kind of a street, with the adjacent two property owners paying 
one-half of the cost, we ought to give that class of home owners 
a decent pavement in front of their homes. Therefore we 
inserted many new residential items, to the extent in full of 
$154,700, which were not in the Budget at all. Those are items 
which run from five to six to ten and eleven thousand dollars 
each, a great number of urgent items, all cared for in that 
$154,700. I want to emphasize that we have taken care of 
many of those cases, while, in addition, we have indorsed the 
action of the Budget as to those main arteries. Canal Street, 
from the Georgetown bridge to the Conduit Road, Connecticut 
Avenue, running out toward Chevy Chase and Maryland, will 
be thoroughly taken care of; the amount of money granted in 
the bill will complete the improvements on that street within 
the District. 

The same is true of Georgia Avenue running out into Mary- 
land, and of Rhode Island Avenue going out to the northeast. 
This amount of money granted in the bill will complete the 
repaving of those two streets, of Georgia Avenue to the District 
line, and of Rhode Island Avenue from Sixteenth Street to the 
District line. Then there is Bladensburg Road running out 
from Fifteenth and H Streets toward Baltimore, commonly 
known as the Baltimore Pike, now having a line of poles down 
the center, and it is said that this is one place where more 
bootleggers and patrons of bootleggers are killed off than in 
any other section around here. We propose to improve that 
street through a removal of the poles from the center of the 
street, and I am sure that all will agree that that is a very 
desirable reform. Then in the southeast there is Nichols Road 
and Good Hope Road, both leading to the country, and both 
to receive repaying. We are in this way reaching out on the 
main arteries in every direction, improving roads, and at the 
same time this bill takes care cf a great number of residential 
streets. 

One place, perhaps, in which we have not given the full 
amount asked by the Budget in respect to streets is in the 
item of trees and parkings; $50,000 is carried for the current 
year and the Budget recommended $60,000. It seemed to us 
that this increase might be deferred for the present, 

Then there is the item of refuse from the streets and homes 
of the city. For street cleaning the current year there is 
carried $385,000 and we give the estimate, $400,000. In the 
matter of garbage disposal, $750,000 is carried for the current 
year, and we increase that to $825,000. That, to be sure, is 
below the Budget estimate, but in that respect there is now an 
increased demand for the things which can be salvaged out 
of that refuse—paper and other materials, and the prices are 
going up. The receipts, no doubt, will be greater than in the 
past, and we are hoping that the $825,000 will prove to be 
sufficient. 

Charities and prisons. At Occoquan we have given every- 
thing asked for in their new construction and maintenance 


program. At the tuberculosis hospital, where they asked a 
nurses’ home, we have allowed $35,000, not the full amount, 
but it seemed to us sufficient to thke care of 10 or 12 nurses 
and 2 or 8 other persons. It will make available the construc- 
tion of that nurses’ home and provide a greater capacity for 
patients in the institution. 

At the industrial home for colored children heretofore they 
bave had an appropriation for an additional boys’ cottage, but 
the money was not sufficient to permit its construction, We 
have given the additional amount of money necessary. The 
industrial home for white children has been closed during the 
current year, and the bill carries an amount that will insure 
the reopening and the proper functioning of that institution. 
At the home for the aged and infirm we extend the water mains 
and give them considerable equipment—in fact, all of the new 
equipment that was asked. 

We are placing fire-alarm boxes at all the institutions, We 
restored $7,500 for aid to the ex-Confederate veterans who are 
in need in the city, and as I myself am the son of a Union 
veteran it was a particular pleasure to restore that particular 
item that had not been included in the estimate that came to 
the Congress, For the militia we increased the fund available 
for pay because of the increased enrollment of militia. The 
Anacostia River improyement, $150,000 is appropriated for the 
continuance of that work. This appropriation, it is expected, 
will provide $30,000 to complete the drainage this side of Ben- 
nings Bridge, and the balance will be used for the building of 
a Sea wall in the development of that area. For the public 
grounds and parks of the city, under Colonel Sherrill, we give 
more to maintain these parks for outdoor sports, believing that 
the use is very desirable and beneficial. We reappropriate the 
amount for the construction and maintenance of the colored 
bathing beach. Then we appropriate $50,000, the amount esti- 
mated, for the development of section D in Anacostia Park. 
For the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway we cut out those 
appropriations estimated for acquiring Klingle Valley and for 
Piney Branch Valley, believing those extensions san wait a 
more favorable financial condition; but we give the changes 
that Colonel Sherrill and the commission asked as to the 
boundaries of the parkway in bringing into the park some 
small areas and excluding from the parkway other small areas. 
That. was in the direction of working out a more desirable 
boundary for the parkway. We gave the full estimates for the 
parkway outside the two items I have mentioned—Klingle 
Valley and Piney Branch Valley. From the heading of some 
of the papers it might be thought that we had seriously cut 
into some of these appropriations, where it is not the case. 
We have increased the offices where the work is largely in- 
creased, as the assessor, collector, license bureau, and else- 
where. Under the head of libraries we provide for a Mount 
Pleasant branch to be established in the Northwest, being the 
third branch library. 

Under public playgrounds we give two new sites and increase 
the amount for the maintenance of public playgrounds and 
summer-school playgrounds under Mrs. Rhodes. For the elec- 
trical department, general supplies, we give a small increase. 
Under the estimate for lighting the city the increase is from 
$430,000 to $450,000. For the police we give them an increase 
of 5 in their force following the increase of 33 of the cur- 
rent year resulting from the transfer of the White House 
police to a different jurisdiction. The House will be interested 
to know that the bill carries an amount that will result in com- 
pletely arming the police force of Washington with modern 
revolvers. The firemen, we increased the force by 26. And 
then we go a little above the Budget, the item carried $2,300, 
I think, in order to equip the fire fighters with gas masks and 
oxygen helmets. We have increased the amount to $7,300 car- 
ried in the bill, believing we should at once fully equip the 
fire force with this very essential equipment in order to make 
more safe the work of the fire fighters and extend their use- 
fulness. We gave all that was asked for hose, increasing it 
from $12,000 to $20,000, believing in the program Chief Watson 
announced that we should have only the best hose. We gave 
all the new motor equipment asked for the fire department, and 
we are getting to the point where some of the motor equip- 
ment goes into the reserve force, 

One item carried in this bill is for reserve purposes. The only 
thing cut out of the bill for new equipment for the fire force 
is their drill tower and smoke-testing building. ; 

In the health department the most significant thing is per- 
haps the creation of a new hygiene service, which is to take 
the place of the work done by the Child Welfare Society. It is 
a transfer that follows the desires of that organization. und 
the health officers assure us the cooperation of the Child Wel- 
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fare Society will be continued in the work of this child hygiene 
service, which is to give attention to the physical needs of 
children 6 years old and under. 

The item as to schools has been one that has had particular 
attention in the public press and elsewhere, and some of the 
newspapers have been even so unkind as to intimate that be- 
cause this subcommittee happened to be presided over by a 
Member of Congress who, when at home, lives in a town of 
less than 5,000 population, the committee was not fit to handle 
it, and its conclusions should not have any particular weight 
in Congress. 

ĮI am glad I do live in a small town where men can preserve 
their confidence in their fellows and can know people in all 
walks of life and have friendly relations with all. I am glad, 
however, in this case that I do not have to ask Congress en- 
tirely to take my judgment as a resident in a small town, or 
even the judgment of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Jounson], who may live in a town no larger than my home 
town. We have worked on these items in close cooperation 
with the Budget Bureau, and the Budget Bureau was created 
as the agency of Congress to accomplish certain things, and it 
is the duty of Congress, so long as that office properly performs 
its functions, to support and sustain it. Our effort has been to 
sustain it in this drive that must be on now to reduce expendi- 
tures until we bring them within the receipts of the Govern- 
ment, and if we can supplement the work of the Budget we are 
very glad to do so, but we have tried not to defeat the good 
work they have done. As to the work by the Budget on this 
item of schools and the investigations that were made and the 
decisions that were arrived at, I want to say, respecting the 
decisions of the Budget as to the new school program and new 
lines of building, that that part of the program of the Budget 
was indorsed by the subcommittee and comes before you with 
the approval of the full committee. 

Let me read to you what the Budget officer says about Cap- 
tain Stephens, so that, if there is any suspicion in your minds 
that there is anything wrong in this bill because it comes from 
a committee headed by a man who comes from a small town, 
I hope the impression will be removed by remembering that 
the bill also represents the views of Captain Stephens. Con- 
cerning Captain Stephens, General Lord says: 

Captain Stephens served in my office during the war when I was 
officiating as Chief of Finance, handling finance matters of the most 
extraordinary importancé—matters that required great administrative 
ability and great legal and financial training. His qualifications were 
so unusnal and his services so signal that before ming Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, after being informed by the President 
that he intended to appoint me, I got in touch with Captain Stephens 
to see if I might not secure his services as an assistant. He at that 
time was a member of the well-known law firm of Scott, Bancroft, 
Marshall & Stephens, of Chicago. He is a man of means, and con- 
sented, after a conference with me, to devote at least six months to 
the Budget work, his interest in the National Budget and his desire of 
having a part in its creation inducing him to make what was really a 
great financial sacrifice in accepting the position offered him, 

He is a Chicago man, and it is my understanding that Chicago 
is at least as large as Washington, and so Captain Stephens 
does not labor under the handicap that I do of coming from a 
small town. I read further: 

He is, as stated, a pawaka man, graduate of Harvard University, tak- 
ing his legal degree from Northwestern University. He at tbe present 
time is a director of the Glenwood Manual Training School and a 
director of the Chicago Museum of Art. All during his life he has 
been connected with and interested in educational matters, and has 
made a study of civics, with es al reference to city affairs. He 
devoted a great deal of time to the District estimates, making a study 
of the schools, streets, and other interests In person. 

T happen to know that he visited all the schools and examined 
into all the propositions in company with Doctor Ballou, and the 
school authorities had every opportunity to put everything be- 
fore him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has reached the limit of 
time that he allotted to himself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thank the Chair. 
more. 

So much for the personnel that supports this program before 
you. Now, as to the program itself, I shall not now take much 
time on it, but I just want to bring before you this important 
fact, that they urge that the crying need in the District of 
Columbia, the thing that you hear the most about, is that the 
schools do not have enough seats for those who would attend 
the schools. This program which is now brought to you with 
the recommendation of the Budget and the recommendation of 
the Committee on Appropriations gives everything, every item, 
that the Board of Education asked this year that had anything 
to do with seats in the schools at any early date. We give 
them everything that the Board of Education says they need, 
and it is my observation that Doctor Ballou and his associates 
will ask at least for everything they need. We give them, as 


I will take five minutes 


the Budget gave them, every item that has anything fo do 
with providing additional seats at any early time in the schools. 

Following is a list of school projects for the fiscal year 
1924, as submitted by the Board of Education, approvals by 
the commissioners, and approvals by the Budget: 


New buildi: 
is 


1 Eighteen of these sites are for playgrounds and one for an athletic field. 
The commissioners modified the school board’s estimates on 
building projects as follows: 


Eliminated : 
New McKinley High involvin 
unexpended balance and au 
tracts for $1,500,000 for new bui 


reappropriation of an 
ony to enter into con- 
ding. The bill car- 
ries $215,000 for a new site for this project. 
Addition to MacFarland Junior High $100, 000 
Reductions in project estimates approved: 
Eight-room building, Georgia Avenue and Sixteenth 
8 north of Park Road, reduced from $150,000 


/ a 20, 000 
1 building to relieve Tenley School, reduced 
rom $175,000 to $160,000... 15, 000 
Addition to Thomson School, reduced from $175,000 
ye SEE Et RR CIS Uae A CRRA ae aL 40, 000 
175, 000 
Addition to project estimates approved : 
Remodeling of Garnett Patterson School, increased 
from $25,000 to $80,000____.._--_-_-___ „55 55, 000 
SS 
Board’s estimates for buildings — 1.128.000 
Commissioner’s approvals——- e ea 1. 105, 000 
Net redaction Se eee enhance nea 20, 000 


The Budget modified the school board's estimates on building 
projects as follows: 
a oii babi: g 


Pr 2 A S LEN ee oe $100, 000 
New McKinley High, as above. 
Addition to MacFarland Junior High, as above 100, 600 
Garnett Patterson remodeling (Board of Education 
wanted $25,000 ; commissioners revised to 880,000 25, 000 
Approved reductions by commissioners : 
r ene Sanaa 15, 000 
ag agony building, Georgia Avenue and Sixteenth 
CRORE ag .... ͤ ͤ ... noe ote og 20, 000 
Made further reductions : 
Thomson School addition, reduced from $175,000 to 
ooo ae yeas as 115, 000 
375, 000 
Board of Education estimates for building projects 1, 125, 000 
Budget recommendations for building projects 750), 000 
Net reduction 875, 000 


You will notice that the Budget gives every item that means 
new seats. But a long list of real-estate ventures—small areas 
scattered all over the city, either for some remote building 
program or some extension for playground purposes or other- 
wise for existing schools—are not approved by the Budget and 
are not included in this program. Other items for the con- 
struction of gymnasiums and assembly halls are not included; 
but every item that the Board of Education asked that meant 
new seats and provided for new construction of classrooms is 
granted with one exception: $100,000 for work on an addition, 
as I recall, to one of the junior high schools. That was not 
given because the school authorities said if they were given 
the $100,000 this year it would not be an amount sufficient to 
justify construction, and they would hold that $100,000 until 
they got $200,000 more a year hence to put with it, and the 
Budget felt—and we thought that they were right—that they 
might as well wait and get their entire $800,000 a year later. 

The Board of Education have listed their needs. So far as 
seating capacity goes, we are giving them everything they ask 
for. We are giving them $1.200,000, and there have been only 
one or two years in our history when any larger amount than 
that has been given. More than that, I-will make this state- 
ment, which will be elaborated later under the five-minute rule, 
perhaps, that the amount we gave last year and the amount 
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we are giving this year is more than equal to the increased 
enrollment in the schools. We are building classrooms now 
faster than the enrollment is increasing. Let me remind you 
further that the figures as to enrollment are the ones you hear 
about. The figures as to attendance do not begin to keep up with 
the figures as to enrollment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 30 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will take five minutes more. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question for 
information? 

Mr, CRAMTON, I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. LAZARO. Some time back there was a good deal said 
in the press of the District relative to the sale of bonds for 
the improvement of schools, the building of more buildings, and 
for the improvement of streets and roads, as is done throughout 
the eountry. 

Mr. CRAMTON, There is nothing in the bill as to that, 

Mr. LAZARO. I merely wanted the gentleman’s opinion on 
that. : 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think it would be quite useless for me to 
give an opinion. That program, if considered at all, would 
come properly from the legislative committee. It is outside 
of the functions of our committee. 

Mr. SNYDER. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. I want to ask the gentleman about one of 
tlie very small items in this bill, Has the gentleman investi- 
gated the question of the wages of the janitors of the various 
schools? 

Mr. GRAMTON. Not this year; but I was on the committee 
when that was gone into before. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the gentleman know that janitors of 
schools in this city are paid $60, $80, and $100 a month? 

Mr. CRAMTON, The wages of janitors are low, as are the 
wages of many other employees of the Government; but as the 
gentleman knows we are trying to refrain from any wage-rais- 
ing program until the condition of the Treasury is more satis- 
factory. 

Mr. SNYDER. There shouid be reason in all things. A man 
called on mé yesterday who is a janitor in the Franklin School, 
a man who worked for me four or five years ago, who has a 
family of five children, the oldest only 10 years of age, and he 
is getting the munificent sum of $80 a month. Now, I do not 
believe a janitor in the town that the gentleman lives in, no 
matter what the size of his family, could work and live on $80 
a month. 

Mr, CRAMTON. It is a very low salary I admit. 
with the gentleman on tifat. 

Mr. SNYDER. I wondered if the gentleman's committee had 
considered those things, and if the gentleman thinks that is a 
fair remuneration? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has had consideration, but it was not 
possible for this committee to do anything about it. If this 
committee had entered upon a salary-raising program as to 
janitors we would have had demands as to others, and if we 
had raised the salaries of District officials, then every depart- 
ment of the Goyernment would have been upon us, and the gen- 
tlemun knows we are not yet ready for that program. 

Mr. SNYDER. I do not think it is a fair proposition for the 
committee to pay salaries on a basis so small that people can 
not live decently upon the salaries they receive. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘The gentleman knows that there is a 
saliry bill pending before the legislative committee which 
deals with the salaries of teachers. I am not informed whether 
that includes janitors also, but I assume that it does. 

Mr. SNYDER. I was talking with the superintendent of 
schools about this matter, and he admits that there is no 
possible way by which he can advance the man from one place 
to another. 

I wish the gentleman and his committee would consider 
this matter, as one of simple justice to these hard-worked 
employees. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a question before he leaves the subject of the schools? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What becomes of the Western 
High School? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This bill provides an appropriation for an 
addition to the Western High School. We provide everything 
that the board of education asked that gave an increased num- 
ber of classrooms. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not see any appropria- 
tion for the principal. In appropriating for the principals 
of the high schools I did not see the Western High School 
mentioned. 


I agree 


Mr. CRAMTON. However that may be, if we did not give 
it then it did not come to us from the board of education. 
I am speaking of the building program, This addition to the 
building will not be ready for classroom use for 1924, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I am talking about the con- 
tinuation of the school, not the building program. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Nothing of that kind was stricken out of 
current law that the Board of Education asked for. I have 
not that item before me. I do not know how they took 
care of it. We gave everything that the Board of Education 
asked for as to that item. 

The water department carries $1,500,000 for continued work 
on the increased water supply. That is the program initiated 
a year ago, with which the House is familiar, and the esti- 
mate is given in full. For the distribution system of the water 
department the appropriation for the current year was $420,000, 
and the estimate of $450,000 for the coming year is allowed in 
this bill For extension of the water distribution system. there 
is an increase allowed from $100,000 to $150,000. A new reser- 
voir site at Georgetown is provided for and the construction 
of 6,200 feet of 30-inch mains at $96,000 is granted. 

I trust that this liberal treatment of District needs upon a 
well-balanced program that gives due consideration to every 
department will be duly appreciated. To the person in touch 
with schools that seems the place where we should spend 
millions; to another we should plunge on street improvement 
or lighting or parks or libraries. This bill is well balanced. 
Consideration has been given the needs of every branch of the 
service and more betterment will result to the District Govern- 
ment as a whole than if extremists were given their way as to 
any items. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] has dealt so thoroughly with the 
bill that I feel that I shall be required to be very limited in 
what I shall have to say about it. There is one feature of the 
bill to which -the gentleman from Michigan has just alluded 
which L wish to impress upon you, and that is that every. re- 
quest made by the school board which will give a seat to a 
child in the schoolhouses has been granted by this bill. I wish 
further to impress upon you the fact that previous Congresses 
have appropriated more money for school buildings than has 
been used. 

When it comes to a question of furnishing money for the erec- 
tion of a classroom or a theater room or an assembly hall, as 
they call it, I think preference had better be given to the class- 
room rather than to the palatial theaters which are being built 
in connection with the public schools of the District of Colum- 
bia. If some gentleman from any of the States wishes the 
erection of a public building for the transaction of Government 
affairs, the Washington papers immediately call that “pork”; 
but if a million or two million dollars is wanted in the District 
of Columbia for the erection of theater buildings called school- 
houses, then that is patriotism or good common sense. But to 
ask for the building out in the States anywhere, a building in 
which the Government may transact its business, that is inime- 
diately pounced upon here in the District by the local papers, 
by civic organizations, and even by individuals as being “ pork” 
and ought therefore to be defeated. 

The gentleman from Michigan has so completely explained 
the bill that I feel. at least for the present moment, I shall con- 
fine my further remarks to a provision which was in last year’s 
bill, now in the current law, and one which is renewed in the 
present bill. That is relative to the payment of jurors’ fees in 
the loca! courts. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GREIIN of Iowa. Before the gentleman leaves the ques- 
tion of schools, a resident of the District of Columbia told me 
the other day that some schools were running only a part of the 
time by reason of a lack of capacity. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I understand that is true. I 
will say further that it is true if it is possible for the school 
officials to do so. The school officials, in my honest judgment, 
would like to do that very thing for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing not that they so much need but that they desire more 
schools. But the gentleman will bear in mind that the gentle- 
man from Michigan stated that allowance has been made for 
schoolrooms sufficient to seat every child in the District. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. How many children are there outside of the 
District now being schooled in the District buildings? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That question was asked of the 
superintendent of schools, and he said he wonld supply it. It 
he has done so up to this time, I do not know of it. 
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Mr. FOCHT. Let me say to the gentleman that there are 
nearly 3,000. 

Mr. SNELL. If there are 3,000 pupils outside of the Dis- 
trict, why are we under obligation to furnish seats for them? 
Why should they be allowed to go to school in the District 
when the children of the District have not seats? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That has been a much mooted 
question, but one the Committee on Appropriations can not deal 
with. 

Mr, FOCHT. That is a question that embarrasses every 
municipality in the country—the question whether you are 
going to educate the children who come in and pay tuition. 
It is true that they get the benefit of the overhead. It is so 
in my town, and it is a question everywhere. If some one can 
answer it, I think these communities would be very happy. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I was 
saying when interrupted, I wish to say something about the 
pay of jurors in the District of Columbia. 

The language of the limitation in this bill has been changed 
somewhat because of a most remarkable ruling made by the 
Comptroller General. 

The Comptroller General has held that the language, None 
of the money appropriated by this act,“ Which appears in the 
current law, would have been broad enough to include money 
appropriated for jurors’ fees in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia except for the fact that the location of 
the limitation immediately followed the $10,000 appropriated 
for jurors’ fees in the police court. He therefore held on sub- 
mission of the question to him that because of the location of 
the limitation it did not apply to the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

If the limitation had not used the words this act,” then the 
decision of the comptroller might have been a correct interpre- 
tation of the limitation. But the use of the words “this act” 
instead of this appropriation” or “this item“ or “this para- 
graph” was deemed by the committee and Congress to be ap- 
plicable to all appropriations in the act for the payment of 
jurors’ fees. 

In one part of the act an appropriation of $10,000 was made 
for the payment of jurors’ fees in the police court, and in an- 
other part of the act an appropriation of $60,000 was made 
for the payment of like fees in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

If special findings had been asked of the comptroller, he could 
not possibly have found that any money was appropriated for 
the payment of jurors’ fees in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia except that appropriated by the act submitted 
to him. 

However, he has found the anomalous situation of money 
having been appropriated by the District of Columbia appro- 
priation act for the payment of jurors’ fees in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and at the same time also 
has found that the limitation, “ None of the money appropri- 
ated by this act shall be available for the payment of jurors’ 
fees unless * * *,” does not apply to the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia. 

In effect he has not only held that the word “act” does not 
mean “act” but he also has unequivocally held that the lan- 
guage none of the money“ means some of the money. 

Since a total of $70,000 was appropriated (subject to the 
limitation) for the payment of jurors’ fees in both the police 
court and the Supreme Court—$10,000 for the former and 
$60,000 for the latter—he has held that “none of the money“ 
means most of the money. 

And as he suffers even the money appropriated (subject to 
the limitation) for the police court to be used without the liml- 
tation being complied with, he construes “ none of the money“ 
to mean all of the money. 

The committee has changed the language of the limitation in 
this act with the hope that even the comptroller may be able 
to hold that the words “none of the money” do not mean 
either “some” of the money or “all” of the money, 

It has been suggested that the limitation as to the jury fee 
to be taxed as costs is uncertain or not fixed in amount, and 
therefore that it is impossible to be carried into effect. 

It is quite easy of execution where there is willingness on the 
part of the court. 

A jury is composed of 12 persons. The daily compensation of 
each is fixed by law. If that amount be multiplied by 12, the 
total cost of the jury for one day is the result. Can it be 
that any of our local judges is unable to so multiply? 

Then the question was asked the committee, “ Suppose the 
trial should continue longer than one day?“ The answer is: 
Add the cost of euch succeeding day and the answer is ob- 


tained. Is it to be contended that there are any of our local 
judges who can not make so simple an addition? 

Then, again, the committee was asked: “Suppose the same 
jury tries three cases on the same day?” In that event the 
judge would merely have to divide by three the cost of the 
jury for one day. 

“ But,” said one of the witnesses before the committee, “ sup- 
pose the panel consisted of 36 men and the jury of 12 were 
drawn from the 36; would the one upon whom the cost fell 
have to pay the 36?“ Certainly not, because the limitation pro- 
vides only for the cost of the “trial Jury,” not of the panel, to 
be taxed as costs. 

The language of the limitation is now plain that the court 
shall ascertain the cost of the trial jury and render judgment 
for that amount against the unsuccessful litigant. 

If we have a local judge who can neither multiply by 12 
nor add one day’s costs to another nor divide a day's costs by 
three, please stand up and say so. 

Then somebody said something before the committee about 
the limitation being unconstitutional; that it might deprive 
somebody of the right of trial by jury. Whoever offered the 
suggestion must have been unmindful of the fact that the de- 
fendant who demands a jury can not be asked to pay the costs 
until after both his trial and conviction. If he should be 
acquitted, he has had a trial by jury. If he should be convicted, 
again, he has had a trial by jury. There is no more reason 
why he should go free of the cost of the jury trial which he 
has demanded than there is that he should not pay such fine 
as may be assessed against him. No one under the terms of this 
limitation can be imprisoned for the nonpayment of costs. 
Costs are to be collected only where the convicted one has prop- 
erty subject to execution. 

What reason can there be why the bootlegger or the traffic 
violator, for instance, or any other rich or even solvent offender 
should not pay the costs of the trial for his offense against the 
law? Why should the expense be saddled on the innocent tax- 
payers of the community? 

Jury trials bave multiplied over and over again, because boot- 
leggers are demanding juries not for the purpose of getting 
justice but in order to defeat it by succeeding in getting some 
similar offender on the jury, thereby corruptly defeating justice. 

The suggestion was also offered the committee that to com- 
pel a defendant to pay the cost of a jury which he has de- 
manded rather than be tried by the judge seemed like buy- 
ing” a jury for his trial. 

The one who made the suggestion has lost sight of the fact 
that this limitation has to do only with compensating the jury 
for the day's service, and in no wise undertakes to change the 
law which gives the right of trial by jury. Neither does this 
limitation in the least respect change the law which compels 
the court to provide a jury when one is demanded by the de- 
fendant, nor does it excuse anyone from jury service who here- 
tofore was subject to such service. It must be borne in mind 
all the while that a defendant, with this limitation made a 
part of the law, has the same right to be tried by jury that he 
always has had. 

When this limitation becomes operative and a defendant is 
brought into court he may demand a jury trial; the court can 
not deny it; the jury is there ready to try him, and he is tried 
by the jury. Those statements being true, has he been deprived 
of the constitutional right of trial by jury? Certainly not. If 
the jury return a verdict of “not guilty,” then the defendant 
walks out free, even of all costs. By this limitation he must 
pay the actual cost of the jury only in event he be convicted. 
In either event, guilty or innocent, the jury trial is behind 
him. There is positively nothing in this proviso which creates 
any condition precedent to a trial by Jury. That right, as has 
been said already, is left wholly unimpaired by this proviso. 
The only new or altered condition is that a convicted de- 
fendant must pay the jury for which he has asked. And he 
must do that only if he be solvent. Against the collection of 
such costs he would be entitled to all legal exemptions. Again 
I ask, Why should not a convicted man with plenty of property 
be compelled to pay costs instead of saddling the expense upon 
the innocent and unoffending members of society? 

The Comptroller General, in a recent opinion given the 
United States marshal of the District of Colunibia, stated that 
a similar limitation which is now in the current law, applied 
only to the police court, because, with other reasons, & Mem- 
ber while discussing the original proviso said the limitation 
might apply only to the police court. I trust that official will 
not hold that this limitation applies only to a particular court 
or cause because I am discussing some of its features and not 
all of them. I am now dealing only with the objections to the 
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limitation, frail though they be, and not with those provisions 
which are unchallenged. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It is the uniform custom in my State 
when a defendant is sentenced to add, as an addition to his 
fine or other penalty, a requirement that he pay the costs. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Many jurisdictions throughout 
the country are doing exactly what is contemplated to be done 
by the limitation on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. F 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton], who has charge of the bill, stated that 
provision had been made to allow certain of the employees of 
the District of Columbia, to wit, those in the pumping plant, 
one day out of seven in lieu of Sunday. I am wondering, and 
would like the attention of the gentleman from Michigan, if 
I may have it, why, if it is right to do this for the employees 
in the pumping plant—and it is right—if it is right to do this 
for the other clerical employees of the District, why the gen- 
tleman should leave out the firemen and the policemen in the 
District? They get no day in lieu of Sunday. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there were two reasons for 
that. First, the only question brought to the attention of the 
committee was as to the particular force that I haye men- 
tioned. Then, so far as the firemen and the policemen are 
concerned, their case was not brought to the attention of the 
committee; and, not to be evasive, if it had been brought to 
the attention of the committee I fear—and this is only an as- 
sumption—that we would not have granted it, because in re- 
spect to the one which we did grant there is a lump-sum ap- 
propriation, where there is no parliamentary difficulty, and in 
respect to the policemen and firemen it is a matter that would 
be beyond our jurisdiction; it would be a legislative proposi- 
tion which would have to come from another committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, it is a case of hiding. If the com- 
mittee can seek to hide the one provision in a lump-sum appro- 
priution, that provision in a lump-sum appropriation is just as 
much subject to a point of order as if it were out in the open in 
the bill, and the distinguished gentleman knows that, but I will 
tell you one thing that is the matter, I presume. Congress saw 
fit to take away from the policemen and the firemen by legis- 
lative enactment the right to strike when they felt that they 
were not accorded fair treatment. They haye no such right 
in this District now. They have to take what the Congress 
gives them, and I would be the last man on earth to disarm a 
man and then take advantage of him. The policemen of this 
District and the firemen here are entitled to one day a week off 
in lieu of Sunday, just as all other employees of the Govern- 
ment now enjoy. 

I would like also to have the chairman of the committee ex- 
plain, if he can, why it is that he will not equip the policemen 
and firemen with their uniforms, and with all of the equipment 
that is made necessary for them to possess in order to hold their 
jobs? We now equip the new police force at the White House, 
involving quite a number of officers, with uniforms, and we give 
them everything else in the way of necessary equipment. We 
ought to give it to the policemen and firemen of the Dis- 
trict. 

The chairman says that we have made provision in the bill to 
equip the police with new pistols, to bring the firearms up to 
date, Why have we not done that before? There is hardly a 
day but when a loyal, patriotic policeman leaves his home that 
he does not know whether he is going to see his wife and chil- 
dren again. He has been armed with a little .32 caliber pistol, 
and he has to meet the thugs and the bootleggers of the country 
that center in the Nation’s Capital, who are armed with the 
very latest .45’s that can shaot twice as far and twice as ac- 
curately as the little .32’s. That_is the treatment that we have 
been according them. Then there is another thing. We have 
not yet accorded to the police the right to receive their pay 
during the time they serve as witnesses. They are forced to 
go down here to these courts day by day as witnesses against 
lawbreakers and put in much time without pay, in addition to 
the regular time they put in on their beats. They go down 
and put in hour after hour as witnesses in these police courts 
for which they never get one single penny. That time is taken 
from them. That is just as arduous a duty as the duty on their 
beats, and I think this committee ought to grant them relief 
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-courts as witnesses that that time should be paid for just the 


same as the regular time on their beats. 

But I have not time to discuss further that question. I want 
to call attention to some other matters. I want to see Wash- 
ington one of the most beautiful cities not only of the United 
States but of the world. Everything that is connected with the 
public business of the country that affects this city, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought to pay for, and I will vote 
with my colleagues to vote out of the Treasury every single 
dollar that is necessary along that line, but I think that the time 
ought to come when we should quit voting the public money out 
of the people's Treasury to spend it in beautifying and fur- 
nishing conveniences of a local nature to help build up these 
fine residential sections for the tax dodgers of the Nation who 
have come here to live and who have no connection whatever 
with the Government business of the United States. Why 
should the people of the United States, the taxpaying people at 
home, pay 40 per cent of the expenses of conducting the public 
schools in Washington? We who send our children to school 
here, we who receive the benefit of the public-school system, 
ought to pay for it, and not call upon the people back home to 
pay 40 per cent of it. I would like to see the teachers of this 
District have their salaries doubled if it came from the proper 
source of payment. I think all teachers in the District are 
entitled to have their salaries doubled, so far as that is con- 
cerned; those who stay in the schoolroom day by day and 
teach. They are entitled to have their salaries doubled, but it 
ought to come from the pepole who receive the benefit of it. 
We ought not to continue paying 40 per cent out of the Public 
Treasury. I would like to see every street and every alley in 
the city of Washington and the District of Columbia, and all 
of the avenues that approach the District of Coumbia by State 
roads, paved with the very finest pavement in the world, but 
it ought to come from the proper source of payment, and the 
people of America, the taxpayers at home, ought not to be called 
upon annually to pay 40 per cent of the paving of these resi- 
dential additions, out 5 or 6 or 7 miles from this Capitol, that 
have been built up by ambitious millionaire real estate owners 
and real estate promoters. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment, Under the present law when 
a street in Washington that is 40 feet wide is paved, the abut- 
ting property owners are called upon to pay half the expense 
under the Borland Act, and the other half is paid by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Government out of funds jointly— 
60-40, 60 per cent by the District and 40 per cent by the Nation's 
taxpayers at home. 

If that street is 60 feet wide the abutting property owners pay 
the expense of only one half of 40 feet; and the other half of 
that 40 feet and all of the 20 feet extra is paid 60 per cent by 
the District and 40 per cent by the Nation’s taxpayers at home. 
I do not know how your taxpayers at home feel about that mat- 
ter, but the 314,000 people in my district do not like it. They 
are not satisfied with it. They have to pay for their own paving 
down there. They are willing to pave the main streets here of 
this Nation’s Capital that have to do with the Nation’s business, 
but they are not willing to continue to make millionaires and 
multimillionaires out of suburban property owners whe put in 
these additions way out here—miles from the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does not the abutting property owner pay 
anything, if the gentleman will permit? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have already said that they pay one half 
where the street is not over 40 feet wide, as I fully explained a 
minute ago. The other half is paid 60 per cent by the District 
of Columbia and 40 per cent by the whole people, and where 
the street is 60 feet wide the abutting property owners pay only 
one-half of 40 feet. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Is it the gentleman's idea that the 
taxation here should all be put on the District of Columbla, or 
is he merely dissatisfied with the proportion made? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that so far as schools and paving in 
residential sections are concerned, the people of the District 
should pay it all. The people back in Indiana ought not to be 
called upon to pay one single dollar here to educate the children 
of Washington, I do not care if some of them are fhe children 
of Congressmen, Senators, or Cabinet officers. They ought to 
be paid for here, and we ought not to call upon the people back 
home. Year before last when we had nine new school buildings’ 
to erect, involving hundreds of thousands of dollars, nothwith- 
standing that we maintain a District architect with an office 
of employees under him, when the plans and specifications for 
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those nine new buildings were to be prepared, instead of having 
our District architect prepare them, they employed nine outside 
‘private architects, one for each one of the new buildings, and 
paid each one of them a 3 per cent commission, and we took that. 
money out of the Treasury of the United States, 60 per cent from 
the District and 40 per eent from the whole taxpayers of this 
Nation. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. There are a few things 
which I would be glad to state if I could have just a few min- 
utes to discuss them, but this bill is being rushed through here. 
There are lots of questions Members of the House would have 
liked to have asked the distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
if he had permitted them, but he did not have the time. We 
are in a rush to get these hundreds of millions of dollars passed 
in a few days here in the Congress. We can not have any time 
to consider and discuss them and reach an intelligent conelu- 
PENE on the facts from the standpoint ef the taxpayers of this 

ation. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. There will be any amount of time for 
debate under the five-minute rule. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman knows what the five-minute 
rule means. J 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman from Kentucky give me 
five minutes additional? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am very sorry, but I have 
not got it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Could the gentleman from Michigan give 
me three minutes more? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My time has been all taken, I am sorry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time remains as follows: The gentle- 
man from Keniucky has 37 minutes remaining and the gentle- 
man from Michigan has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will get a little more time, I presume, 
under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman from Mich- 
igan use some of his time now? : 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, a week or so ago when 
the constitutional amendment in reference to tax-exempt securi- 
ties was being considered by the House and discussion not being 
completed on account of the necessity of taking up appropria- 
tion bills, some of the Members of the House were somewhat 
disturbed on account of the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER], the necessity of which did not 
at all appeal to me, and for that reason I addressed the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury a letter as to the effect of this amend- 
ment. I now send the answer to my letter to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent that it be read in my time, and printed in 
the regular 8-point type. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that a certain letter be read from the desk in his time. 
Is there objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, December 21, 1922. 

Dran Mr. GREEN: I received your letter of December 20, 1922, 
with respect to House Joint Resolution 814, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to restrict further 
issues of tax-exempt securities, and note your statement that 
an amendment has been proposed by Mr. Garner, of Texas, 
which would strike out in section 1, after the word “income,” 
the following words: “derived from securities issued, after the 
ratification of this article, by or under the authority of the 
United States or any other State,” and in section 2, after the 
word “income,” the words “ derived from securities issued, after 
the ratification of this article, by or under the authority of such 
State.” For the words thus stricken out the Garner amendment 
would, I understand, substitute the words “from any source” 
in both sections. I note further that in support of his proposed 
amendment Mr. GARNER has stated that under the resolution as 
reported by the Committee on Ways and Means the United 
States might discriminate against the bonds of a State and in 
favor of the bonds of a railroad or industrial corporation, and 
that his amendment is proposed in order to prevent such a 
result, I am glad to be able to write you, first, that in the 
judgment of the Treasury the resolution in the form reported by 
the committee would of itself prevent discrimination of this 
character, so that the amendment proposed by Mr. GARNER is 
unnecessary, and, second, that to adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Garner would probably nullify both sections and 
make the whole constitutional amendment ineffective. 

t 


Whatever opposition there is to the proposed amendment to 
restrict further issues of tax-exempt securities rests, I think, 
upon a misunderstanding of the object and effect of the amend-' 
ment, and this, in turn, harks back to the old controversies about 
State rights and the powers of the Federal Government. I 
can say without hesitation that, separated from these old prej- 
udices and taken from the point of view of the facts as we have 
to face them to-day, the proposed constitutional amendment in- 
volves no question whateyer of State rights and makes no 
attack whatever on the credit or borrowing power of the States 
or their political subdivisions. The amendment would apply 
with absolute equality to the Federal Government, on the one 
hand, and the States and their political subdivisions on the 
other, and in the interests of the general welfare would put 
exactly the same restrictions upon future borrowings by the 
Federal Government as upon future borrowings by the States 
and their political subdivisions. The constantly growing mass 
of tax-exempt securities threatens the public revenues, not only 
of the Federal Government, but of the States as well, and it 
is reaching such proportions as to undermine the development 
of business and industry. 

The Federal Government, for the most part, has refused to 
have recourse to tax-exempt issues in financing its own opera- 
tions, but the volume of tax-exempt securities of the States and 
their political subdivisions, and of other agencies, already out- 
standing and currently issued, is so large that the value of the 
exemption to the borrower issuing the securities has become 
relatively insignificant. Even now the States and their political 
subdivisions, notwithstanding the full tax exemptions on their» 
securities, are obliged to pay substantially the same rates on 
their tax-exempt borrowings as the Federal Government pays 
on securities without exemption from Federal income surtaxes. 

The facts are that under our system of graduated Federal 
income surtaxes the issue of tax-exempt securities, while of 
constantly diminishing advantage to the berrowing State or city, 
provides a perfect refuge for wealthy investors, being most 
valuable to the wealthiest taxpayer. The actuarial figures show 
that to taxpayers paying surtaxes in the highest brackets se- 
curities subject to Federal income surtaxes would have to yield 
about 10.4 per cent in order to be as attractive as a 5 per cent 
tax-exempt security. For this great advantage the State which 
issues the securities gets but very little compensating return, 
and certainly no greater return from the wealthiest investor 
than from the smallest investor—to whom the exemption is 
relatively worthless—while the United States, which imposes 
the surtaxes, loses its revenue without any compensating ad- 
vantage whatever. It is the graduated surtax, of course, that 
gives the greatest value to the tax exemption, and yiewed from 
this aspect the tax exemption in substance constitutes a sub- 
sidy from the Federal Government, the cost of which in the long 
run must fall on those taxpayers who do not or can not take 
refuge in tax-exempt securities, Even from the point of view 
of the States themselves, I believe it is clear that the continued 
issuance of tax-exempt securities saves nothing to the taxpayers 
in the States and that in the long run it brings heavier taxes. 
The tax-exempt privilege, with the facility that it gives to bor- 
rowing, leads in many cases to unnecessary or wasteful public 
expenditure, and this in turn is bringing about a menacing in- 
crease in the debts of States and cities. : 

These debts constitute a constantly growing charge upon the 
taxpayers in the several States, and will ultimately have to be 
paid, principal and interest, through tax levies upon these very 
taxpayers. It is easy to overlook this when the debts are in- 
curred,.but it is none the less impossible to escape the facts 
when the time comes for payment. It is also necessary to bear 
in mind that in the long run all of these public debts, whether 
the debts of States and their political subdivisions or of the 
Federal Government itself, as well as the taxes which must 
be imposed to meet them, fall upon but one body of taxpayers, 
and that the apparent advantage of borrowing by States and 
cities at the expense of the Federal revenues is illusory, since 
any temporary advantages thus obtained will have to be paid 
for by the Federal Government at the expense ultimately of 
the great body of taxpayers. This is particularly true of tax- 
exempt securities, for their effect is to provide a refuge from 
taxation for certain classes of taxpayers, with correspondingly 
higher taxes on all the rest in order to make up the resulting 
deficiency in the revenues. 

Once it is understood, I think no one can raise any valid 
objection to the proposed constitutional amendment restricting 
further issues of tax-exempt securities. As a matter of fact, 
it is almost grotesque to permit the present anomalous situa- 
tion to continue, for as things now stand we have on the one 
hand a system of highly graduated Federal income surtaxes 


and on the other a constantly growing volume of securities 
issued by States and cities which are fully exempt from these 
surtaxes, so that taxpayers haye only to buy tax-exempt securi- 
ties to make the surtaxes ineffective. The only way to correct 
this condition is by constitutional amendment, accompanied, 
if possible, by a reduction in the rates. 

To take up the Garner amendment more specifically, I believe 
that the changes it would make are very clearly unnecessary. 
The resolution reported by the Committee on Ways and Means 
expressly provides in section 1 that Federal taxes on income 
derived from securities issued after the ratification of the 
article, by or under the authority of any State, must be with- 
out discrimination against income derived from such securities 
and in favor of income derived from securities issued after 
the ratification of the article by or under the authority of the 
United States or any other State. The same protection for the 
Federal Government is accorded by the second section, confer- 
ring power on the States to lay and collect taxes on income 
derived from securities issued after the ratification of the ar- 
ticle by or under the authority of the United States. Under 
section 1 as it stands it would be impossible for the Federal 
Government to impose an income tax on Income from future 
issues of State or municipal bonds without imposing the same 
tax on income derived from future issues of its own bonds, and 
as a practical matter it is almost inconceivable that Congress 
would be willing to impose such a tax upon the income from 
both State and Federal securities and at the same time exempt 
from the tax income derived from securities issued by private 
corporations, Such a course would be repugnant to every 
constitutional principle. Entirely apart from the practical im- 
possibility of such a situation, however, I think it clear that 
the amendment in its present form would prohibit discrimina- 
tion against the bonds of a State and in favor of a railroad or 
industrial corporation. 

All corporations in this country are organized under either 
State or Federal law und derive their powers, including the 

ower to borrow money, from charters issued by the State or 

‘ederal Governments, as the case may be. Securities issued 
by private corporations, therefore, may be said to be issued 
“under the authority of” the United States in the case of a 
Federal corporation, or the State of incorporation, in the case 
of a State corporation. Section 1 of the constitutional amend- 
ment as reported by the committee expressly prohibits discrimi- 
nation in favor of securities issued after ratification of the ar- 
ticle under the authority of the United States or any other State, 


This in terms would prevent discrimination In favor of any bonds. 


issued by a railroad or industrial corporation incorporated under 
the laws of the United States or of any other State, and likewise, 
it seems to me, by a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State concerned, for it would be constitutionally impossible for 
the Federal Government to single out corporations of one State 
in the granting of tax exemptions. If there were any danger 
here, however, it could readily be corrected by striking out in 
the last line of section 1 the word “ other,” and I suggest that 
this be done to remove any question in the matter. 

The Garner amendment is not only unnecessary but it would 
defeat the entire constitutional amendment and make it prac- 
tically impossible for either the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment to proceed effectively under it. The Garner amendment, 
by its terms, forbids discrimination by either the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the States in favor of “income derived from any 
source.” This apparently covers all sources of income, includ- 
ing, for example, income from securities already issued and 
outstanding, and income from salaries of State and Federal 
officers. Even after the adoption of the proposed constitutional 
amendment, neither the United States nor any State would 
have power to tax securities of the other already issued and 
outstanding, and under generally accepted constitutional prin- 
ciples, which have been affirmed by the Supreme Court, the 
Federal Government can not levy income taxes upon the sala- 
ries of State or municipal officers, nor can the States levy 
income taxes upon the salaries of Federal officers. To forbid 
discrimination in favor of these nontaxable sources of income 
would, in effect, make the constitutional amendment inopera- 
tive. There are also other generally recognized distinctions, 
as, for example, between earned and unearned income and mis- 
cellaneous special exemptions which it might be impossible to 
make under the form of wording proposed. These difficulties 
would embarrass the State governments, in proceeding under 
the constitutional amendment, quite as much as they would 
the Federal Government, and would make it impossible for 
the States to levy any income tax upon future issues of Federal 
securities without at the same time imposing an income tax 
on all outstanding issues of their own securities, and, in fact, 
& general income tax upon all sources of income subject to 
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State taxation. Even if it could be constitutionally done, to 
levy income taxes upon securities already issued as tax exempt 
“would constitute a gross breach of faith, while to require a 
general and uniform income tax, with exactly the same tax- 
ation of income from securities as of all other sources of in- 
come, would involve almost insuperable practical difficulties 
and probably prove impossible. 

I believe, therefore, that the Garner amendment would ac- 
complish nothing but to defeat what is probably the most neces- 
sary reform in our system of taxation, and I hope that, in the 
light of these comments as to the effect of the constitutional 
amendment as reported by the committee and the changes pro- 
posed, the Garner amendment will either be withdrawn or re- 
jected. The constitutional amendment as reported puts the 
Federal Government and the States on absolutely the same 
basis, and the very fact that the Federal Government is ready 
and willing, for the sake of the general welfare, to place itself 
under these restrictions as to future issues of tax-exempt se- 
curities, notwithstanding its own heavy debt and the practical 
certainty that it will always have obligations outstanding and 
to be financed, gives the best possible assurance that the States 
and their political subdivisions can place themselves under like 
restrictions without endangering their credit or embarrassing 
their necessary borrowings. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Hon. WII R. Green, 

Acting Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. t 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, there is no pressure 
incident to the general condition of business in the House 
which makes it necessary to take this bill up for consideration 
to-day. On the other hand, there is good reason why it should 
not be taken up to-day but put over until next week. The bill, 
which contains over a hundred printed pages, was only reported 
to the House yesterday afternoon, and, along with the hearings 
contained in a volume of over 450 printed pages, was only 
within the reach of Members during the afternoon. Thus no 
time has been afforded anyone to study the bill in the light of 
the hearings, and no one can now know much about it except 
the members of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations which is in charge of it. Surely in the consideration 
of this and other appropriation bills either there should be an 
interval of two or three days between the report and printing 
of the bills and hearings before the bills are considered, or 
else it may as well be understood that the House is expected 
to automatically approve the conclusions of the subcommittees. 

The policy of the House in dealing with District affairs seems 
to be to rush through the appropriation bills and to retard the 
disposition of specific measures that crowd the calendar of the 
District Committee by disregarding the rules which assigns to 
District business two days in each month. Two days in each 
of the months when Congress is in session would seem to be a 
very meager allowance, and nevertheless the common practice 
is to devote those particular days to other business. 

No one except somebody gifted with the temperament of 
Mark Tapley, who always became more cheerful as conditions 
became worse, can regard this bill as satisfactory. Everybody, 
for example, realizes that it does not adequately meet the edu- 
cational needs of the District. Those needs and other urgent 
requirements are set forth in the communication of the com- 
missioners to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget under 
date of September 15, 1922, which I ask leave to print with 
my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to include as a part of his remarks 
a certain document. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I shall not attempt the futile effort 
of trying to have the bill amended here, but I hope that some 
attention may be given the views of the commissioners which 
will now appear in the Recorp, and some fair response made to 
their requests when the bill is considered at the other end of the 
Capitol. 

Mr. FOCHT, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield right 
there. Has the gentleman in mind from that letter, or could 
the gentleman state to the House, how much more was asked 
by the Board of Education than the Budget? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The communication will show what 
was asked for educational purposes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Just so as to have it now, instead of hunting 
up the record. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What is the evolution of this bill? 
The time was when the Commissioners of the District were in 
direct relation to Congress and presented their estimates di- 
rectly to Congress. They are appointed by the President to the 
office they hold because of their knowledge of conditions in the 
District and their ability to represent to Congress the expendi- 
tures that should be made, in order to keep the District on a 
normal basis, or, anyway, to prevent it from traveling toward a 
basis of abnormaley, to use a word which under high authority 
now seems to be permissible. The civilian commissioners are 
taxpayers; they act for the entire body of taxpayers of the Dis- 


trict, and it would appear that it might be assumed that they 


could be counted upon not to submit extravagant or fantastic 
estimates. They heretofore did precisely what the local officials 
of, I suppose, every large city in this country do in making up 
an annual city budget. But under the new law the contact be- 
tween the commissioners and the Congress is broken. The com- 
missioners now submit their estimates to the Bureau of the 
Budget, and recently, as will be seen by reference to the Sep- 
tember communication of the commissioners, they were told by 
the bureau “that a maximum total of $24,532,515 had been 
allocated to the District, which amount the estimates could not 
exceed.” It is further true that they were informed “that if 
such sum was not sufficient to meet the absolutely necessary 
requirements they could submit a supplemental statement show- 
ing the additional amounts required.” But they were given to 
understand that they must make every possible exertion to 
adhere to the amount allocated, The allocation was apparently 
arbitrary, and it expressed the opinion not of the officials of the 
District or citizens of the District, but of the official of the 
Bureau of the Budget who had been placed in charge of the task 
of estimating the expenditures that should be made. In 1921 
the official. of the bureau who performed this task was former 
Senator Sherman, of Illinois, and this time, I am informed, the 
official is Capt. R. D. Stephens,.a Chicago lawyer, who took 
service under General Lord when the latter was appointed to 
succeed General Dawes. ° 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman differentiate between 
estimates for the District and estimates for other departmental 
work? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. STAFFORD, In that, as far as the District is con- 
cerned only a very small proportion is paid by the National 
Government, and therefore the estimates of the District should 
not be restricted to the extent by the Budget Director as the 
estimates for the Government generally. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is one fact; and, in addition, 
I may say to my friend that I think it is perfectly incongruous 
to place the Bureau of the Budget, made up of officials from 
outside of the District of Columbia, in charge of the business 
of making and submitting to Congress estimates for municipal 
needs. I think those estimates ought to be made up and sub- 
mitted just as estimates are made in other cities for annual 
expenditures—just, as I take it, they are made, for example, in 
Milwaukee by the officials of Milwaukee to the legislative body 
of the city of Milwaukee. My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] would not for a minute approve the preparation of 
estimates for the municipal expenses of Milwaukee by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] or by myself, a citi- 
zen of the State of Virginia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I do not suppose that the city of Milwaukee 
has a portion of those expenditures paid out of the treasury of 
the State of Wisconsin or out of the Federal Treasury; and if 
the city of Washington did not have $8,000,000 from the Federal 
Treasury, then the Budget officer would not have the same in- 
terest that he has now. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I can not think that that should 
be a determining factor, Finally, in any event, the Government 
of the United States, speaking through the legislative branch, 
with the approval of the President, determines what the appro- 
priations shall be. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the purpose of the Budget is to see that 
the total of all the expenditures that must come from the 
Federal Treasury shall be within the expected revenue; and if 
that total is not complete, then the function of the Budget is 
destroyed. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I can not believe the fact that 
something like $8,000,000 included in the total is payable out of 
the Treasury furnishes any practical ground for applying the 
Budget plan to the municipal activities of the District. The 
Government of the United States after all, comparatively 


speaking, is but slightly interested. Government expenditures 
for the next fiscal year are going to aggregate about $3,000,-, 
000,000, of which only a yery small fraction can be a liability 
on the Federal Treasury for District purposes. 

I spoke of Captain Stephens. I understand he is a very 
capable and high-minded man, and it is not my purpose to level 
any criticism at him or at Mr. Sherman, but I do point to the 
fact that the important matter of passing on District needs 
and District estimates Is intrusted to officials who by no possi- 
bility can have that knowledge of the situation which is de- 
rived from long years of local experience and observation. It 
is as indefensible to place that matter under the control of a 
citizen of Illinois, new to this environment, as it would be for 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio to turn over to a citizen of 
Washington or a citizen of Michigan the duty of estimating for 
the necessary annual expenditures of, say, the city of Cincin- 
onn which has approximately the same population as Wash- 

gton. 

The commissioners in their communication to the Bureau of 
the Budget did the best they could to observe the arbitrary 
limit fixed by the bureau, but they added a series of supple- 
mental estimates amounting to $6,861,520. In other words, they 
estimated for a total expenditure of $30,894,035, as against the 
bureau limitation of $24,532,515. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will yield if I have time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would simply like to ask the 
gentleman, since he has spoken of somebody outside of the 
District of Columbia making the estimates for the District of 
Columbia, what does he think of somebody being employed 
from the outside, as, for example, a superintendent of schools, 
to come in here and make the estimates of the school system? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Those estimates, however, if the 
old system were in effect, would be passed to the commission- 
ers and revised by them and the final estimates for educational 
purposes would be submitted to Congress by the commissioners. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I hate to take the gentle- 
man’s time, but I have a very brief observation I would like 
to make. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to say to my friend that 
after I have taken the time to commend him personally, then 
if I have any time remaining I shall be very glad to yield 
to him. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Iam glad of the gentleman's commendation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The subcommittee in control of this 
bill held hearings for four days and the bill, as reported, cut- 
ting down the bureau estimates $338,471.80, carries a total of- 
$24,137,738, which is less by over $300,000 than the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year now current. And, as before 
stated, the House is now expected to drive ahead and pass 
a bill freshly printed, with little or no prospect of any real 
scrutiny or analysis of the various subjects and items that 
are involved. 

In saying all of this I am not arraigning the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, for whose members I have very great respect, 
That committee at the outset of the hearings before it, by its 
chairman, said to the officials of the District: 

The committee has full authority to take up any items it thinks 
desirable and the Con has full authority to go to any extent, 
It is not limited by the figures in the Budget. e Appropriations 
Committee, however, has adopted the rule which governs this committee, 
as it does every subcommittee, that we will not, except in the most 
extraordinary cases, recommend to the House items not recommended 
by the Budget. 

This was in effect stating that, without the most extraordi- 
nary showing, the conclusions of Captain Stephens, of THinois, 
would be adopted by the subcommittee and reported to the 
House. 

My quarrel is not with the subcommittee or the Committee 
on Appropriations, which I think is doing very valuable work, 
but with the Budget law, which unreasonably, and, as it seems 
to me, absurdly, classifies a great municipality having num- 
berless activities with the ordinary departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I am thoroughly convinced now, as I have been for 
some time, that a mistake was made in including the District 
of Columbia in the Budget law, and that the sensible thing 
would be to amend that law and go back to the former law 
under which the commissioners submitted their estimates di- 
rectly to Congress. 

If I could have my way, not acting upon any mere theory 
but for the purpose of bringing Congress into a common-sense 
relation to the District, I would amend the Budget law by 
excluding the District from its operation, and, in addition, 
create a joint committee of the two Houses on the District of 
Columbia, and vest that joint committee with complete juris- 
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_ diction to formulate and propose legislation relative to the 
District, including appropriation bills. In my judgment, such 
a recasting of the present system would not be in any sense 
hurtful to the Government but helpful to both the Government 
and the District, and it would tend to remove the increasing 
complaint that Congress, which is crowded with business, is 
uncousciously more or less indifferent to the interests of a great 
community over which it has full control. The volume of 
congressional business is evidenced by the fact that about 
18,000 bills and joint resolutions have been introduced in the 
present Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
grant me one minute more? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I will give the gentleman one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. All of my material interests lie in 
Virginia. I am not a property owner or taxpayer here. But 
I know something about the rapid growth and the progressive 
needs of this locality. I am the friend of the District, as I as- 
sume every other Member is. I am not, however, blindly its 
friend. Last year, for example, I approved the increase of the 
tax on intangibles, and perhaps myself suggested the payment 
of taxes in installments, so as to save the Treasury from some 
alleged burden, Coupled with my friendship for the District 
is a strong desire that Congress, as the governing body, shall 
exercise its power, which is practically without restriction, in 
the most practical and effective manner that is possible so as 
to meet the just and reasonable expectations of the ple who 
live here, and who pay an increasing proportion of thé expense 
of maintaining their institutions. 

I append the following communication from the eommission- 
ers to the Bureau of the Budget, to which I alluded a while 
ago: 


Will the gentleman from Michigan 


Supremper 15, 1922. 
To the DIRECTOR, Bureau or run BUDGET: 


z The Commissioners of the District of Columbia direct me to trans- 
mit, herewith, estimates of a priations of the District for the 
fisen! year to end June 30, 1924. S 
In your letter of August 11 3 ou informed the commissio 
ers that a maximum total of $24,582, 15 had been allocated to the 
District, which amount the jes could not exceed. You further 
informed them that if such sunt was not sufficient to meet absolutely 
necessary requirements they could submit a supplemental statement 

showing the additional amounts required, 

In compliance with your instructions the commissioners have lim- 
ited their estimates proper to 524.332.315, but the a 
series of supplemental estimates amounting to $6,361,520. Both sets 
ot estimates te $30,894,085, which amount the Commissioners 
earnestly urge included in the complete budget to be submitted 
by your bureau to Congress. 

The estimates totaling $24,532,515 are classified as follows: 
Chargeable 60 per cent to the revenues of the District 

of Columbia and 40 per cent to the revenues of 

r . 
Chargeable to the revenues of the water department 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations chargeable 

wholly to the revenues of the District of Columbia_ 50, 000. 00 
Trust and special funds 4„%ͤ.Uñ%½7t?. 1, 462, 843. 00 

Of the total sum of $24,532,515, the District of Columbia would 
be chargeable with $13,556,791.20, the United States with $8,837,- 
860.80, the revenues of the water department, no part of which fs 
paid by the United States, with $925,020, and trust and special funds, 
no part of which is paid by the United States or the District of Co- 
Jum 3. Of the total budget the United States, under 


$22, 094, 652. 00 
925, 020. 60 


existing law, would be responsible for only 36 per cent. 
With ev desire lo y to cooperate with you and to conform to 


the desire of the President for the utmost economy, the commissioners 
feel that certain facts should be called to your attention and that you 
should also be informed that the estimates proper, together with the 
supplemental estimates, represent the minimum amount that should be 

ent during the fiscal year June 30, 1924, if the people of 
Washington. the Capital of the Nation, are to be adequately served, 
if reusonable conditions as to comfort and sanitation are to exist, and 
it 450 progress and growth of the city are not to be materially re- 


rded. 
In order to bring the estimates within the Umit of $24,532,515, it 
has been necessary to reduce greatly the figures presen by the heads 
of the yarious branches of the District government, which, in accord- 
ance with instructions previously given to them, had been prepared to 
cover merely those items that were regarded as . in the 
roper administration of this large and rapidly growing community. 
his total represents the minimum needed to preserve public order and 
to keep the community safe from the le hazards of riots and of, 
perhaps, great conflagrations. They do not go beyond this, and they 
are not adequate for the health or for the comfort of the 3 who 
under these estimates would continue to suffer from crowded schools, 
unpaved streets, inadequate water and sewer service, and insufficient 
standard of public Üighting, and other remediable evils and incon- 


veniences. 

Specifically, your attention is invited to the fact that in spite of 
the record-breaking activity In building construction recently experi- 
enced Washington and promising to continue for some time to come, 
the esi tes include not a single dollar for the extension of prin- 
cipal lines of water mains or for additions to our system of sanitary 
sewers, and only $50,000 for the bating of streets and but slight pro- 
vikion for public-school betterments. Nothing ts provided for the re- 
lief of residents and taxpayers from damage caused by storm water, 


Tecent 9 has shown in many localities hitherto re- 
as moderately well served by storm sewers that conditions are 
such us to demand construction upon a general scale if the residents 
are to be relieved from the further serious damage to their property, 
and possibly to their persons. 

It is perhaps needless to say that a great city like Washington is a 
living and growing thing, and that its activities can not be conducted 
upon the basis of a constant or 1 of expenditures. As 
po anh are opened, as houses are built, as the population increases and 
expands, there arises the need for increased expenditures. In the past 
the residents of the District have willingiy submitted to restrictions 
upon appropriations caused by the war status. They feel now that the 
restrictions arbitrarily placed, four years after the conclusion of tha 
war, in spite of the fact that more than 60 per cent of all ditures 
are financed by: the taxpayers themselyes, are a hardship. s is the 
sentiment of the various commercial bodies of Washington and of the 
numerous citizens’ associations, all of which are familiar with the 
physical needs of the city and join in protesting against the limitations 
now proposed to be placed upon the expenditures and against the discom- 
fort, inconveniences, and dangers to which in consequence they and 


though 
e 


tbeir families are likely to be subjected. 

The commissioners wish to emphasize the statement already made 
oraily that the District of Columbia is unlike the Federal departments 
and bureaus which, with scarcely an exception, are money-spending 
agencies supported exclusively by the Federal Treasury, whereas the 
District of Columbia produces through local taxation and from other 
sources of revenue more than 60 per cent of its annual expenditures. 
Furthermore, many of these expenditures are, at least in part, reim- 
bursed, and to that extent should in strict fairness not charged 
as part of the total. Thus, under the law, abutting owners are re- 
quired to pa 3 half the cost of permanent street pavements, 
as well as of the cost of laying sidewalks and paving alleys. perty 
owners also pay at a rate ified by law for service water mains 
and service sewers, the result being that about 47 per cent of all 
expenditures for the operation of the water-supply system are paid 
out of the revenues of the water department, and, obviously, sums 
needed for improving this service involve no increase in demand upon 
the Federal Treasury, while, on the other hand, curtailment of neces- 
sary expenditures produces no gain in Federal resources, since all 
receipts of the water tment are carried in a separate fund and 
credited to that department, nor are the moneys received ffom trust 
and special funds, which for the first time the commissioners bave 
been compelled to include within the total of the estimates they might 
submit, in any way a charge upon the revenues of the United States. 

It has already been remarked that Washington is a living, growin 
entity. From purely selfish motives its growth should be encouraged, 
because increased land and property values will result, representing 
correspondingly increased earnings in the form of greater taxable 
values. Regarded, therefore, merely in this material light, a fairly 
liberal policy in the making of improvements is sound business, 

But the question is not exclusively a business one, though it is true 
that the continual denial of the ordinary conveniences of modern life 
will tend to discourage prospective residents and home builders from 
adopting Washington as their home. The very essentials of what we 
regard as pure American progress and civilization are at stake in 
that the city of Washington, which should of all cities in the United 
States be a shining example in sanitation and in conditions generally, 
is not only not achieving this high standard, is not constan beco. 
ing a better place to live in, but is actually going backward. 
dence of this, we cite the fact that during the past year so great has 
been the increase in the number of dwellings unprovided with sewer 
and water service that the number of privies, the cost of which is 
borne by the District treasury, has increased nearly 15 per cent. This 
is retrogression, not progress—a ch to the city and to the Nation, 

During the past fiscal year building acti in District has been 
extraordinary. Construction is going on in all sections, but it is most 
active in the northwest ion, where solid blocks of new houses are 
the frequent rule. An hour's ride in an automobile through the arew 
lying east of the Soldiers’ Home and north of Columbia Road will 

ow street after street solidly built with attractive and substantial 
homes. Practically all of these streets are unpaved, and many of 
them are impassable in the winter. In no other city would they be 
permitted to remain long in their present condition, and the p 
owners and residents are tified In the numerous complaints e by 
them. Relief should be given; but, even though the funds for paving 
the streets as now submitted in our supplemental estimates are duly 
3 their residents will undergo at least one more winter 
of mud and great discomfort before the money becomes available and 
the work can be done. 

As a result of the recent 3 ot the center of population, schools 
are no longer convenient of access for a considerable part of the peop’ 
As an instance, it m. be mentioned that there is only one school in 
the section north of ck Creek between Connecticut and Wisconsin 
Avenues, and there is no school Whatever in the area between Sixteenth 
Street and Rock Creek Park, both sections where building has been 
and still is extremely active. In addition, the existing older school 
buildings have been neglected. Few of them are properly lighted or 
heated, and it Is the exception rather than the rule to find them even 
satisfactorily clean and well painted. 

As a brief epitome of recent experience, it may be said that durin 
the past year lack of funds has prevented the execution of the fol- 
lowing work: Water connections for new buildings, $55,973; sewer 
connections for new riage, $210,955; lighting of newly settled 
eos $21,000; and urgently needed repairs of schools, 


In addition, the grows of the city has far outstripped the extension 
of large water mains, needed to permit adequate service without ex- 
cessive cost for pumping; and so-called storm sewers, needed to take 
care of the surface nage for which natural water courses are no 
longer available, are seriously lacking, so much so that premises are 
now extensively flooded by comparatively small storms and, in addition 
much damage is being done by the erosion caused by the torrential 
character now assumed by the run-off. paring the past summer the 
rains have been excessive, and washouts and floods have occurred 
throughout the city. Liberal provision should be made at an early 
date for extending the main of drain . Unless this is done, 
liability for d e may be incurred by the District, and, in any event, 
— residents of the areas of deficient drainage will experience serious 
osses, 

If the total amounts in the original and supplemental estimates 
are approved and the a propriations are made by Congress, by the end 
of the calendar 2 1924 it will have become goe le to provide a 
seat in the schools for nearly every pupil. Part-time classes and stag- 
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gered school schedules may them be practically ended, and the use of 
portable school buildings of unsatisfactory character abandoned. Per- 
manent heaped can be furnished for the number of streets 
fully built up on both sides with dwellings and other buildings, and 
the main arterial highways connecting the District with the excellent 
reads of the State of Maryland can be put into good condition so as 
no longer to reflect reproach upon the National Capital. Sewer and 
water service can be supplied to all new buildings, and it will no 
longer be necessary to resort to the humiliating expedient of denying 
these necessities to those who have a right to demand them. 

Finally, legitimate extensions of these services may, in anticipation 
of future growth, be made, and betterments of both in the interest 
of more dependable, efficient, and economical operation. 

Whatever may be the final result of our representations, the com- 
missioners feel that ay have a right to ask that no item in the esti- 
mates be changed except as a result of careful investigations into the 
subject matter to which it relates, and that, in any event, such items 
as relate to physical improvements and material conditions capable 
of verification by visual inspection be decided only after careful 
investigation in the field has been made. The commissioners stand 
ready, of course, to cooperate with you or any agency that you may 
designate in expediting such field investigations as they believe to be 
indispensable. 

The commissioners, in conclusion, call attention to the fact that the 
estimates proper which they are allowed to submit for 1924 are over 
$1,400,000 less than current appropriations, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
lias again expired. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the whole of the letter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that I referred to be printed in the Recorp, and in view of 
the importance of the matter I also ask that it be printed in 
8-point type. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the letter read in part into the Recorp be 
printed in full in 8-point type. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
my time to the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has four minutes. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] is recognized. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I have listened to the statement 


' made by the chairman of the subcommittee relative to Dis- | 


trict affairs, and I think it is a clear, businesslike statement 
from the standpoint of the American Congress. I think every 
man in this House is interested in the District of Columbia, 
and wants it to be one of the foremost cities in this country and 
its citizens to have every advantage and improvement con- 
sistent with good judgment. We are willing to do our part 
in helping to make it such, but I think so long as the present 
system of taxation and raising money to pay the expenses of 
this District is continued as at the present time there will 
always be unnecessary arguments and disagreements between 
the District and the Federal Government. I for one am abso- 
lutely sick of reading in the papers nearly every night of the 
Takoma Park Association or Petworth Club or some other 
suburban society legislating and fulminating against Congress. 


I do not think it helps any, and I do not think they get any | 


more from Congress by continually depricating Congress and 
the attention it gives to District matters. 

In early days, when it was first agreed that the Federal 
Government and the District of Columbia should each pay 50 


per cent of the local taxes, our proportion of the real estate in 


this District was far larger than it is at the present time, and 
while perhaps at that time it might have been a fair proposi- 
tion, neither 40 per cent nor 50 per cent now is a fair propo- 
sition; and every man who gives careful consideration to the 
increase of population and the increase in real-estate values in 
this District knows that that is not a fair proposition at the 
present time and the basis ought to be changed. 

I have tried to find out definitely the proportion of real estate 


the Government owns in the District of Columbia, but there is | 


nothing definite on it; but one thing is absolutely true, that if 
that proposition was fair to all parties concerned 50 years ago, 
it is absolutely unfair to the Federal Government now and 
ought to be changed. 

My idea would be that the Federal Government should pay a 
reasonable amount toward the support of the government of the 
District of Columbia. Personally I should be willing to pay 
even as much as it is paying now, $8,000,000 a year, and then 
let the District pay the balance, whatever it is. Then I would 
go ahead and give the people of the District of Columbia every 
single improvement in reason, in any way, shape, or form, that 
they were willing to pay for, and stop this argument back and 
forth that Congress will not give needed improvements to the 
District and the things they say they want and are willing to 
pay for. 
his tax this year was $13 a thousand. That is a joke as far as 
taxation is concerned when you talk about present-day costs 
of municipal government. In my individual home town I pay 
more than that for school tax alone, besides the other city, 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of | 
} 


A gentleman who lives in the District told me that | 


town, and State taxes, and the majority of the Members of this 
House will find this is true in their local communities, while 
here they only pay one tax and get more for it than any city or 
town in the world. Still they find fault. Let them have what 
they want and make them pay for it and you will not have as 
much complaint and argument. Furthermore, they have the 
| lowest valuation in the whole country. 

I believe we should have legislation right away to change 
the method of raising the appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. I feel that the Federal Government should pay a 
reasonable amount, perhaps more than our share, and then the. 
committee that has the appropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia in charge should grant every single request that the people 
of this District are entitled to. If they want a schoolhouse on 
every block, let us give it to them. Let them have pavements 
as good as they want, but in return let them pay for them. 
| [Applause.] That is the only manner in which we will ever 
| get away from this continual argument between the District 
of Columbia and the Federal Government, and is the only sen- 
sible and businesslike way to deal with the much-disputed 
question of District improvements. And I hope the District 
Committee will give this question some careful consideration 
in the near future. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman know of any resolution 
passed by the Takoma Park Citizens’ Association asking for 
the kind of legislation he is referring to? 

Mr. SNELL. No, I do not; and there never will be any, 
either. The only thing they advertise throughout the length 
| and breadth of the country is that Congress does give very 
little attention to the District of Columbia, and they ridicule 
the local Government, when they live in the best governed city 
in the United States and get more for their money than other 
people. As far as I know, every Member of this House wants 
to give fair treatment to the District of Columbia, and afford 
them every advantage and convenience consistent with economy 
and good judgment. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
son] has 18 minutes remaining. ; ‘ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
| RETT] is recognized for five minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in the letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, which was read 
from the Clerk’s desk a few minutes ago, referring to the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment relative to tax-exempt securi- 
ties, these two sentences appear: R 

Whatever opposition there is to the proposed amendment to restrict 
further issues of tax-exempt securities rests, I think, upon a misunder- 
standing of the object and effect of the amendment, and this in turn 
barks back to the old controversies about State rights and the powers 
of the Federal Government. 

I can say without hesitation that, 1 from these old prejudices 
and taken from the point of view of the facts as we face them to-day, 
the proposed constitutional amendment involves no question whatever 
| of State rights and makes no attack whatever on the credit or borrow- 
ing power of the States or their political subdivisions, 

To these two expressions, Mr. Chairman, I wish to address 
myself in the brief time allotted me. I shall not attempt to 
discuss the economic phases mentioned by him at this time. 

Everyone recognizes in the Secretary of the Treasury a man 
| of great financial power and of great intellectuality. But, Mr. 
| Chairman, his ipse dixit upon this legal question is not con- 
| clusive. When one has studied out the legal propositions in- 
volved he can not fail to say, though he will say it respectfully, 
| that such an assertion as that of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| is preposterous. No attack upon the credit of the States when 
| you give to the Federal Government the power to tax that 
| credit! No attack upon the credit of the National Government 
when you give to the States the power to tax that National 
Government’s credit! But the Secretary of the Treasury fol- 
| lows up that statement with an argument that simply because 
| you will have given to the State the power to tax the securities 


issued by the Federal Government therefore you will not have 
attacked State rights or State powers. 

That can not be true, Marshall said that the power to tax is 
the power to destroy, So, indeed, it is. Of all who have argued 
this question, the Secretary of the Treasury, so far as I know, 
is the only one who has ever asserted that it did not affect the 
rights and powers of the States, and in turn did not carry, the 
power to affect the rights, the credit, and the strength*of the 
Federal Government itself. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
charge the Secretary of the Treasury with demagoging. He 
| is not that type of man, Yet it is singular that he should use 
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the words old prejudices” in connection with the discussion of 
this matter. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman had occasion to read the 
entire letter he would see where the Secretary of the Treasury 
admits that it lodges the power in Congress to which the gen- 
tleman refers, but the Secretary of the Treasury can not con- 
ceive it is possible that Congress will exercise that power. : 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. I was discussing that particu- 
lar statement which I read, not that which he subsequently 
made. I have not yet read all of the letter. 

Mr. GARNER. In substance, the Secretary does admit that 
Congress would be given this power, but he can not conceive it 
possible that Congress would constitutionally exercise it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then that statement is incon- 
sistent with the language I have read. There can, of course, 
be no question about that. Perhaps the Secretary may have 

discussed that in pages of the letter that I have not yet had 
time to read. The entire letter was not read from the desk. 
As I endeavored to point out in the discussion of this matter 
on December 19 last, this is a thing of high importance, that 
it is not a reciprocal proposition between the States and the 
Federal Government as to all the securities. The great bulk 
of the tax-exempt securities are not issued by the States as 
State securities, but they are issued by the subdivisions—by 
your counties, by your school districts, by your municipalities, 
by your drainage and irrigation districts. The great bulk of the 
billions invested in tax-exempt securities are invested in those 
issued by such subdivisions, not by the governments of the 
States; and as to those subdivision securities it can not be 
reciprocal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. TOWNER. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
„gentleman may be extended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Owing to the fact that the House has 
limited the time for debate and placed the control of this time 

‘in the hands of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson], the Chair 
regrets that he does not feel competent to entertain the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Iowa. The gentleman from Ken- 
‘tucky [Mr. Jonnson] has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, If the Secretary of the Treasury is 
right in his reference to “ancient prejudices,” can it not be 
properly said that those prejudices date back to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Undoubtedly. Ah, Mr. Chair- 
man, those of us who recall history remember that perbaps the 
principal reason for bringing about the Constitutional Conven- 
‘tion and forming this great Republic was because of the dis- 
‘eriminations imposed upon commerce by one State as against 
another and other rivalry legislation whereby one State would 
Seek undue advantage over another. 

Now, this so-called Green constitutional amendment, I under- 
‘take to say as to the power of the legislature in the States, 
would undo all that was accomplished in regard to many of 
these discriminations by that great instrument as it came from 
the hands of the fathers, and open up an era of discrimination 
and sectional legislation such as this country in all its history, 
‘even during colonial days, never witnessed. 

Mr. MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Tennessee was in 
Favor of the sixteenth amendment, the income-tax amendment. 
Did it not occur to the gentleman at the time the amendment 
Was pending in the House and in the country that it con- 
ferred very great and far-reaching authority on the Federal 
Government without any reciprocity whatever from the stand- 
point of the citizen or the State to tax incomes everywhere 
contrary to the original intent? If the gentleman fears the 
encroachment of the Federal taxing power, how did it happen 
that he was in favor of extending the Federal authority in the 
Income: taux amendment? 
| Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The sixteenth amendment did 
not confer on the Federal Government the right to tax incomes 
‘on State securities. Let the gentleman from Wyoming under- 
stand me, and let all understand me. I stated in the brief 
remarks I made when this proposed amendment was under 
discussion ou December 19 last that I was not opposing it 


simply from the standpolnt of a man who believes in State ès 


rights. Of course I believe in State rights, not out of sentiment, 
not out of prejudice, but as a sound principle of Government in 
a country such as ours. [Applause.] But I do not believe in 
State rights to the exclusion of the national rights, the na- 
tional powers, There are things the Federal Government must 
do; there are things that can not be done by the State. I am 
not one of those who would cripple in any respect the power of 
this great Republic. I am as much opposed to a proposition 
which would place the power over the credit of this Federal 
Government in the hands of the States as I am to the placing 
in the hands of the National Government the power over the 
credit of the States themselves. [Applause.] 

Oh. we do not know what the future has in store. We do not 
know what division of sentiment may be in this Republic in 
years to come. If again there be stress of war, and this Republic 
or the Congress that will succeed us in years to come should find 
it necessary to pass a resolution similar to that we passed at 
the beginning of the great World War, pledging all the men, 
piedging all the resources of the Republic, pledging all the 
credit and all the power, to the President that he might fight 
a foreign enemy, I do not wish it to be within the power of any 
State to tax the credit of this great Federal Government and 
prevent it from doing that which it seeks to do. [Applause.] 

No matter from what powerful source it may come, I do not 
want to go unchallenged the statement that this does not affect 
one of the great sovereign powers of the States and of the Nation, 
the supreme power of credit, [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, in view of the fact that some misunderstanding seems 
to have arisen with reference to the purpose of the resolution 
of inquiry passed this morning, I thought it advisable to make 
a few brief remarks as to the purpose of it. It calls on the 
President simply as a matter of form for a report as to the 
present activities of the Sugar Equalization Board. Under the 
net passed and approved December 31, 1919, the activities of 
the United States Sugar Equalization Board were extended for 
the period of one year. By the terms of the law the board 
automatically went out of existence on December 31, 1920. 
Here is a copy of the act, and it makes that provision in the 
very first sentence of the act of extension. Yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that under the terms of the law the Sugar Equalization 
Board is without any legal existence, my information is that it 
still has several million dollars in its hands which it has not 
covered into the Treasury and which it is now holding. Now, 
I ask for a statement of that account and a statement of any 
salaries or expenses incurred and for incidental information in 
connection therewith. 

That is not simply for the purpose of satisfying idle curiosity. 
There are some sugar claims pending before the Agricultural 
Committee, and two of them have been reported out and are 
now pending before the House. During the period of inquiry 
into the facts in connection with these claims one of the wit- 
nesses was asked as to the status of the Sugar Equalization 
Board and as to the funds they had on hand and as to the 
expenses and salaries which were being paid and incurred, 

The witness failed to furnish the information but stated it 
would be furnished later. Also we had at a later time one of 
the members of the Sugar Equalization Board before us, and 
he was asked for the same information. He gave general in- 
formation relative to it but did not have the specific data just 
at hand. And so from time to time the committee sought to 
ascertain information, and finally on April 12 the committee 
passed a resolution as follows; 


other 
ek msaa and also the balance’ in the Treasury 
to the credit o the boa 

The chairman sent a copy of the resolution and received a 
reply on April 19 as follows: 

Dear Sir: This is to acknowledge receipt of 0 
addressed to me requesting certain information in ‘ard to the United 
States Sugar ualization Board in accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the hearing before your committee on the Lamborn sugar 

s. I am having this data prepared and will forward same to 
you within the next few rere 


Yours yery 
THOMAS HEADS 

Comptroller United States Sugar Equalization Board. 
Yet to this day the information has never been furnished. It 
seems to me that the Congress and the committee are entitled 
to that information, and that the Sugar Equalization Board, 
nor any other organization, should not be permitted to flaunt 

in the face of the committee the contempt or the disregard 


letter of the 17th 


ote 
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which their action seems to evidence. It may be merely a mat- 
ter of neglect, but if it is, this resolution most assuredly will be 
a reminder of that fact. 

The United States Wheat Corporation had some $30,000,000 
in its hands, which it made in profits in handling wheat, and 
it long ago covered that money into the Treasury, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there were many claims pending before the 
Agricultural Committee and the Committee on Claims running 
into millions of dollars arising out of the activities of that 
corporation. Nevertheless when it ceased its activities it turned 
the money into the Treasury. 

The only reason that seems apparent why the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board should not want to turn the money into the Treas- 
ury is the fact that they may want to give opportunity for the 
pending $4,000,000 of sugar claims to be paid without seeming 
to have them paid out of the United States Treasury. If that is 
not the only reason, they can state the reason in answer to the 
resolution of inquiry. If that is the only reason, most assur- 
edly they should not be permitted to hold in their hands sev- 


‘eral million dollars which they have on hand, I think some 


$10 000,000 at the time their activities terminated, but at least 
several million dollars now, and they should not be permitted 
to camouflage the payment of claims running into four or four 
and a half million doilars by simply directing that the Sugar 
Equalization Board take over the contracts for those claims, 
and avoid what seems to be an appropriation. They should 
cover the money into the Treasury. Then, if the claims are al- 
lowed by the Congress, they can be appropriated for in the reg- 
ular way. ~ 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas.. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. If that is their purpose, then it is their 
purpose in view of the fact that one of those claims was re- 
ported, not unanimously, by the Committee on Agriculture, went 
on the calendar of the House as a private claim, and that the 
Committee on Rules finally reported a rule providing for its 
consideration, and after all debate was exhausted, and the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union was 
ready to rise and report to the House, the advocates of the 
measure quit because they knew they would be beaten in the 
House. . 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; they got cold feet when they saw 
that they were beaten, and it was whispered around that they 
better wait until after election and that they would then have 
a better chance to pass them during the“ lame-duck ” season. 
But I do not believe they can do it, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That in order to defray the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, 40 per cent 
of each of the following sums, except those herein directed to be paid 
otherwise, is 1 out of ve money in the Treasury not other- 
wise Ly 0 ed, and all the remainder out of the combined revenues 
of the District of Columbia and such advances from the Federal Treasury 
as are autborized in the District of Columbia appropriation act for the 
fiscal yeir 1923, namely, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in line 6, page 1, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the comma taken out after the word 
“ appropriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This paragraph provides that 40 per cent of all of the 
expenses of the District government, as provided for in this 
bill, shall be paid out of the Treasury of the United States by 
the taxpayers of the United States. If the people of the District 
of Columbia were paying a proper tax, there might be nothing 
wrong with that, possibly, but when as a matter of fact the 
present tax rate of the District is only $1.80 on $100 on real 
property and tangible personal property, and five-tenths of 
1 per cent on intangible personal property, and that is all the 
tax they pay, the provision with regard to many items of ex- 
pense is not just to the taxpayers of the Nation. If the people 
back home in every district in the United States only knew 
that the people here in the District of Columbia were paying 
only $1.30 tax on a hundred, with every modern city convenience 
furnished, and that $1.30 on $100 constituted all of their taxes, 
we would hear from the people. : 

The good, trusting people of the United States do not know 
that the miles and miles of paved streets throughout the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have been paid for half with their money. 
They do not know that the million-dollar bridge on Connecticut 
Avenue was paid for half with their money. They do not know 
that the fine bridge across the Potomac below Lincoln Monu- 
ment, the bridges across the Potomac above, and the new Key 
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Bridge, which have cost several million dollars, were paid for 
half with their money. They do not know that the main water 


conduit that furnishes this city with water was paid for with 


their money. They do not know that Rock Creek Park, wind- 
ing for miles along the creek, and constantly enjoyed by the 
450,000 residents here, as well as the many other parks, were 
all paid for and are maintained with their money, They do not 
know that the thousands upon thousands of electric and gas 
lights that burn all night upon every street and alley in this 
District have been paid for and maintained half with their 
money. They do not know that the expense of acquiring and 
maintaining the numerous playgrounds, the numerous bathing 
pools, the splendid Tidal Basin, furnishing skating in the winter 
and a bathing beach in summer, the municipal golf links and 
clubhouses, the cricket and polo grounds, the numerous tennis 
courts, the special drives for horseback riders, have all been 
paid for half with their money. They do not know that 40 per 
cent of the expense of the great army of trash gatherers, with 
their wagons, who call regularly at our back doors, is paid out 
of the United States Treasury. They do not know that the 
army of garbage gatherers, with their special garbage wagons, 
who call at our back doors, are paid for 40 per cent by the 
people of the United States. They do not know that the horde 
of laborers who regularly call for our ashes at our back doors 
are paid for 40 per cent by the people of the United States. 
They do not know that the army of laborers who regularly 
trim the thousands of trees along each street in Washington 
are paid for 40 per cent by the whole people. They do not 
know that the army of laborers who regularly spray the thou- 
sands of trees along each street in Washington are paid for 40 
per cent by the whole people. They do not know that the 
army of tree doctors who are regularly performing surgical 
operations on the diseased trees here are paid for by the whole 
people. ‘They do not know that the fine Western High School, 
the Tech High School, the Business High School, the Dunbar 
High School, the Central High School, and the Eastern High 
School now being constructed to rank with the others, and 
which when finished will cost $1,500,000, and as well the scores 
of other tine school buildings here, have all been paid for half 
with the money of the whole people, and that 40 per cent of 
their expense of maintenance, as well as the salaries of the 
2,587 teachers and employees of said schools are paid for by the 
whole people of the United States. They do not know that the 
salaries of the host of firemen, the cost and maintenance of the 
humerous fire stations all over the District of Columbia, the 
fire engines, apparatus, and equipment have been paid for half 
with the money of the whole people. They do not know that 
the great army of city police doing service in the District of 
Columbia—exclusive of the numerous special police and watch- 
men in public buildings paid for wholly out of the Treasury— 
have been paid half by the whole people. They do not know 
that the great army of street sweepers, sprinklers, and cleaners 
here are paid for half by the people. They do not know that 
the great army of laburers who, with sacks on their arms and 
punch sticks in their hand, each day gather up the papers 
residents scatter all over the city are paid half by the whole 
people, They do not know that the Public Health Service, with 
its army of sanitary officers, are paid for by the whole people, 
They do not know that 40 per cent of the expense of this Rent 
Commission, benefiting only Washington residents, is paid for by 
the whole people. 

I see my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Sprovur] on 
the floor. I want to commend him, because while on the Dis- 
trict Committee, when he found that the resident District 
architect and his big force of employees were employing nine 
outside architects to plan the nine new buildings that were 
then proposed, he condemned it. And that is the last time 
a proposition of that kind was heard of. We stopped it then 
largely through the action of the gentleman from Tllinois. When 
the foundation of the magnificent Eastern High School was 
built, they let first the contract for the foundation and they ad- 
vertised for bids for the superstructure. The contractor who 
constructed the foundations, who knew more about the build- 
ing than anybody else, had all of the employees and all the 
implements necessary, tool houses, and so forth, on the grounds. 
Notwithstanding that his was the lowest bid for the superstruc- 
ture, they turned his bid down and gave the contract for the su- 
perstructure to another man at an increased cost of $17,000. 
After turning this man down in that way they afterwards gave 
him two other contracts for two other buildings, and the people 
back home are paying 40 per cent for that sort of business. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman would advocate that the Fed- 
eral Government do not pay anything toward the schools here? 


1923. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I think that if the gentleman from 
New York has children here and I have children here we ought 
to pay for their schooling, because our people back home have 
to pay for their schools down there. ‘ 

Mr. MURPHY. Do not they pay rent? 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the people at home do not want to pay 
for their school expenses there and then pay for part of the 
school expenses in the District. The school item is one which 
ought to be paid exclusively by the people who live in this 
District. : 

Mr, SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. BLANTON. We have tax dodgers, as I haye said, from 
almost every State in the Union, men and women, rich, who 
come here to this Nation’s Capital to escape taxation. One dol- 
lar and thirty cents on the $100 they pay on real property and 
on tangible personal property and five-tenths of 1 per cent on 
intangible property. They come here to live, with their fine 
residences out on Sixteenth Street and on Connecticut Avenue, 
away out, miles, where they are providing for new paving in 
this bill for their benefit and convenience. I say they ought to 
pay for their own children’s schooling in this District and not 
call upon the tax-burdened people back in our districts at home 
to pay these school expenses here in addition to their own 
school expenses at home. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 


The Clerk read as follows: A 


Purchasing division salaries: Purchasing officer, $3,000 ; 80. 1 f 800 an 

chasing officer, $1,800; computer, $1,440; clerks—1 $1, 800 ra 

3 at $1,500 each i2 at $1, eae each (5 of ‘whom shall be 8 

and typewriters}, 1,160, 3 at $1,000 each; storekeeper, $1,200; 

2 er, $600; driver, $600: inspectors—1 of materials, $1,400 
at $900 each; 2 property-yard keepers, at $1,000 each; temporary 

aver, $100. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, in line 16, page 2, should it not be stricken out? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the copy the gentleman has is a 
committee print which contained an error which has been cor- 
rected in the reported bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
another copy. R 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think perhaps the gentleman is not speak- 
ing of the matter I had in mind. Line 16 in the committee 
print was a repetition of “ purchasing division, salaries,” and 
so forth. Is that the language? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. I see in the bill which 
has been distributed around the House that has been left out. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Building inspection division: Inspector of buildings, $3,000; assist- 
ant inspectors of buildings—one $2,000, three at $1,500 each; one 
$1,400, nine at $1,360 each; fire-escape ‘inspector, $1.400; civil en 
neers or computers—one 82. 000, three at 81.8. each, one $1, 
elerks— chief, $1,800, one $1,050, three at $1,000 each, one (who shall 
be a stenograp er and typewriter) $1,000, one $900; messenger, $600; 
assistant inspector, $1,500; for temporary ‘additional assistant inspec- 
tors, $15,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman if this is the paragraph 
that relates to the inspectors who inspect buildings under con- 
struction? Has there been any material change in this depart- 
ment since the trouble we had here a year ago? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; a deficiency act passed Congress last 
spring or early summer providing $20,000 additional for this 
purpose of inspection. That addition is continued in the bill 
before the gentleman. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is the same inspector in charge who was in 
charge prior to this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far as I know the same official is in 
charge of the bureau, but I can not speak with certainty. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then the benefit we get is that the inspectors 
are drawing salaries with an increased expenditure and not 
making any change in the department itself? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not say that is the only benefit, 
but I should hope that the personnel took a lesson in reference 
to the need of increased watchfulness, and so forth. One of 
the immediate results was an increased force given in the defi- 
ciency act, and we have continued that force. 

Mr. DOWELL. I, notice there is in this paragraph $15,000 
for temporary additional assistant inspectors. Are those regu- 
Jar inspectors employed, or is that for an emergency fund? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That continues in the main the temporary 
force authorized under the deficiency act, and while the lan- 
guage refers to temporary it refers to the employment of indi- 
viduals rather than the continuation of the fund. As the gen- 
tleman will realize, the needs of this service are not constant 


That being so, I had better get 


thoughout the year, and instead of having a regular roll and an 
annual salary they have this fund from which they can hire 
temporary inspectors when the need develops, and they are on 
a per diem basis, as I recall. 

Mr. DOWELL. There is not any regular employee under 
that appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON.. Well—— 

Mr. DOWELL. I mean of continuous service. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There may be some under that who do have 
employment throughout the year, and I will not say there are 
none, but in the main it is a flexible fund that can be used 
as the occasion develops. 


Mr. DOWELL. Are the salaries under this in any manner 


fixed by the committee, or is that matter entirely with the 
inspector? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no limitation in the section, as the 
gentleman will note. They made their showing before the defi- 
ciency committee when first they were given the funds, and I 
have in my hand a letter from Mr. Healey, the present inspector 
of buildings, and, as my recollection goes, he was before the 
Knickerbocker disaster also, giving the names. There is one 
gentleman who is an engineer and computer at $8 a day, some 
one working on the revision of the building code at $8 a day, 
and a number of inspectors at $6 a day and some at $5.25 a 
day, and one as low as $3.50 a day. 

Mr. DOWELL. And none on an annual salary? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No, 

Mr. DOWELL. May I inquire of the gentleman if an inves- 
tigation has been made as to the competency of this inspector, 
the general inspector, whether or not he is properly perform- 
ing the duty assigned to him under this paragraph? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; he must have the training necessary, 


and he apparently is competent or the commissioners, who are 
charged with the duty of making the appointment 

Mr. DOWELL. The reason I am making—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, If the gentleman will permit, he is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Engineers and a very compe- 
tent man, and he has done all the work possible in the way of 
building inspection with the very limited force Congress has 
allowed him to do the work. 3 

Mr. MADDEN. He is a qualified man. 
about that. 

Mr. DOWELL. He not only needs the qualification, but he 
also needs the disposition to make a very careful inspection 
here. We have had some experience along this line, and it 
occurs to me that there ought to be no question about the man 
at the head of this department. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course the chief inspector can not inspect. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the chief inspector ought to know what 
is going on, and it seemed to me at the time that the chief 
inspector ought to have known something about the building 
that collapsed here a year ago, and it seems to me that this 
inspector and this force of men ought to be held to a very strict 
accountability for their services. I make this inquiry in order 
to know that this department at least is giving service for the 
appropriation that is granted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For purchase of metal identification tags for horse-drawn vehicles 
used for eo purposes and motor vehicles in the District of Co- 
lumbia, $17,500. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SNYDER. Just to ask a question. I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee whether these salaries that are 
read in the bill below $2,500 carry the bonus of $240 in ad- 
dition? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For the current year they do. Of course, 
there has been no decision by Congress as yet as to the bonus 
for any Government employees for 1924. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then so far as these salaries are stated here 
now, they are flat at the rates quoted? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. SNYDER. And unless legislation later on is enacted 
giving them the bonus, this is the salary for the year we are 
legislating for? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I hope—and I speak only for my- 
self—that it will be the case, that if the bonus is provided for 
Government employees generally for 1924 it will be continued 
for the District employees. 

Mr. SNYDER. I simply asked for information, not stating 
my view of the policy involved at all. 


There is no doubt 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF WEIGHTS, MEASURES, AND MARKETS. 


Salaries: Su tendent, $2,500; inspectors—chief, $1,500, 8 at 
1,200 each; clerk, $1,200; market masters—2 at $1,20 each, 2 at 
900 each; assistant market masters—2 at $780 each, 2 at $600 each; 

watchman, $600; laborers—5 at $600 each, 5 at $480 each; in all, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. i 

Mr. BEGG. I do so for the purpose of asking a question. 
This refers to the Center Market, does it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. To all the markets. 

Mr. BEGG. They are under the control of the Government 
and are operated by the Government, are they? 

Mr. CRAMTON: Yes. 

Mr, BEGG. Can the gentleman ascertain why it is that the 
most expensive place to buy fruit in the city is at the Govern- 
ment-operated market? If you want to buy any high-priced 
food you will have to pay more in those places even than you 
will in a little grocery store. 

Mr. ORAMTON. I can not give the gentleman the desired 
information. If he has discovered the most expensive place in 
Washington to buy those things, I would like to know the most 
economical place. 

Mr. BEGG. If you go into a little corner grocery, with which 
the Government has nothing to do, you will find the prices 
much under those in the places where the Government runs the 
establishment. I am serious about this. I am not saying this 
in any spirit of levity. The Government runs these markets, 
and the highest prices prevailing to-day are found in those 
market houses. 

Mr. GRAMTON. There are a lot of things about this that I 
do not know anything about, but my understanding is that the 
Government owns this property and leases it to individuals to 
conduct their business there, to sell food and other commodities 
at such prices as they desire. Outside, along the curb, as the 
gentleman knows, are many people coming in from the country 
and others selling their commodities. 

Mr. BEGG. What revenue is derived, does the gentleman 
know, from the lease of these buildings? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The figures I have before me do not include 
the Center Market. The other markets bring in total receipts 
of $41,882, and the expenses to the Government are $16,868. 
That shows a profit, without making allowance for depreciation 
and interest on investment, of $25,000. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman realizes with receipts amounting 
to $41,000 coming in as a return for the use of buildings, and 
with a salary roll of $16,000 and other expenses of $24,000, how 
soon the bankruptcy court would get him if he himself were 
conducting this as a private business? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This $16,000 does not cover salaries en- 
tirely. It includes lighting and supervision. 

Mr. BEGG. The Government permits a public market to be 
conducted here where the highest food prices prevail. I make 
that statement without fear of any contradiction. The highest 
food prices are in the market to-day. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The salary roll in this paragraph is $24,160, 
and that is not alone in connection with these markets, but it 
covers the entire inspection service of weights and measures 
throughout the District. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not calling the attention of the committee 
to that particular phase. I simply wanted to know why it is 
that the Government goes to the trouble of supervising a series 
of markets under the implied promise that we are going to see 
the public protected from gouging fn food prices, and yet in 
every one of the places supervised by the Government the peak 
price of foods is charged. I may say if that is the natural 
result of Government operation, it is a good lesson for the 
adyocates of Government control and operation to be compelled 
to come down here and buy their food from the markets oper- 
ated by the Government. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is not this a municipal affair operated by 
the city? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think the Secretary of Agriculture runs 
this market. The Center Market is operated by the Department 
of Agriculture, but the gentleman understands that it has only 
the ownership of the buildings and the carrying on of the 
vartous stalls, 

Mr. BEGG. Why do we not get rid of them and stop the 
loss? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are not losing money. 
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Mr. BEGG. If the gross income is $41,000 and the expenses 
are $16,000 and $24,000, it would indicate a loss. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The shopkeepers rent the stalls inside, and 
outside along the curb there is opportunity for the market 
gardener and the farmer outside to bring in his vegetables and 
fruits and things and sell them, I suppose no charge is made 
unless it is a small fee. The object of running these markets 
by the Government is not to make money but to give that 
opportunity to the people of the country to come in and sell 
their wares, 5 

The Government does not regulate the price of eggs. We 
must assume that that is governed by the law of supply and 
demand. My own experience does not bear out the gentleman’s 
assertion that the Center Market is always the most expensive 
place to buy. Recently 1 bought some eggs there, and I paid 2 
cents under even the chain-store price in Washington, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
question? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Is it not true also that the 
Government of the United States rents a theater to a theater 
company in Washington? Yet the Government does not regulate 
the price of the theater tickets. 

Mr. BEGG. That is very true; but that is a different propo- 
sition entirely. They rent it because they are holding that 
property for available building space in the future. Now, I may 
be entirely in error as to the purpose of operating’ these mar- 
kets, but I read in a newspaper the other night where the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was going to feed so many people in this 
country. I am not averse to the Government and the Secretary 
of Agriculture operating these markets, but they ought not to 
be operated for the benefit of a few retailers, to the exclusion 
of everybody else, who sell at a higher price than a man can 
rent a little suburban store and sell food for. The gentleman 
says he can buy more cheaply at the Center Market, but I can 
not buy more cheaply in any of the markets than I can in any 


other stores. 
Has this bill anything to do with Center 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Mr. SNELL. 
Market? I thought that came under the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. BEGG. This appropriates for markets, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not the Center Market, but the Western 
and the Eastern and some other markets. 

Mr. BEGG. The whole.thing comes under the idea of Gov- 
ernment operation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. The remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brag] merely emphasize the argument I made a 
moment ago, but he has got the Center Market mixed up. He 
speaks about gouging. If the gentleman will read up on the 
splendid work done by our colleague from Kentucky [Mr. JoHN- 
son] with regard to that Center Market, he will find out that 
the main gouging was stopped. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. JoHNson] had done nothing else in all of his long 
useful years of splendid service here than that one thing, it 
ought to entitle him to a seat in this House for the rest of his 
life. He saved this Government thousands of dollars annually. 
by seven or eight years of hard work, trying to get that property, 
back, and after working seven or eight years on it his proposi- 
tion finally went through the House without a single vote 
against it. 

Mr, BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not interested in what the gentleman from 
Kentucky did. I am curious to know why it is, if the Govern- 
ment controls and operates these public markets, that prices 
are higher there than they are in private retail stores? If the 
gentleman can give us some light on that, I would be very glad 
to hear it. 

Mr. BLANTON. According to the newspapers here, if the 
Government operates anything, the people of the Distriet ought 
to be able to go down and get their vegetables and their meats 
absolutely for nothing. 

Here is what the Herald says this morning, editorially: 

The increasing tendency of the House Appropriations Committee 
toward exempting certain appropriations from the 60—40 arrangement 


between the Fe l and the District Government and saddling the 
District with the whole expense ought to cause a note of Rhee 


1923. 


Even if the items are for strictly local purposes; a dangerous and 
unfair precedent is set. On one pretext and another Congress can 
depart from the 60-40 program and charge the revenues of the Dis- 
trict with the entire expense of any local activity— 

Do you get that— 
any local activity. 


In other words, with respect even to local activities in this 
great District of 437,000 people, activities that have relation 
only to the residents who live here, not to the governmental 
activities, not to the business of the Government but for the 
pleasure and convenience of the people who live here, who have 
no connection with the Government, the Herald says that if 
we do not watch out, the Government will make the people pay 
the expense of their local activities. Why should they not pay 
all such expense? That is exactly what I have been contend- 
ing for. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Speaking of the schools in particular, 
does the gentleman think the District ought to pay all the 
expenses in connection with the schools of the city? Does not 
the gentleman recognize that over half of the pupils who attend 
the public schools in this city are the children of people who 
are not residents of the District of Columbia but who are here 
temporarily for the purpose of their employment in the Gov- 
ernment service, and who pay taxes back home? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are about 66,000 children in school 
here. By an investigation I made last year I showed conclu- 
sively aud had Superintendent Ballou admit that there were 
2,485 school children from the States of Virginia and Maryland 
who attend school bere every day in Washington and have 
their books and tuition furnished free, and 40 per cent of the 
whole expense is paid by the taxpayers at home. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Is it not a fact that those very children 
are the children of men whe are in the Government service and 
who are temporarily living within the District? 

Mr. BLANTON. A few of them are, but a great many of them 
are not. The parents of these 66,000 children do not all work 
for the Government. If in order to escape paying $100 a month 
rent in the District a man moves over into Virginia or Mary- 
land. where he can rent for $25 a month. why should he not 
pay the expense of sending his children to school in Virginia 
or Maryland, if he is getting the benefit of reduced rents? 
Why should he call upon the taxpayers in the States back 
home to pay for part of it? It is not right and it ought to 
stop. The gentleman from Ohio has to buy his meat and vege- 
tables here. I do not blame him for kicking because they 
charge him more at the Center Market. Why does he not do 
ns I do, go to these chain stores and hunt up the places where 
they do not charge him so much? 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Ohio was not kicking. He 
was just inquiring why the prices were higher at the Center 
1 than they are at the retail stores. I was not complain- 
ng. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman's words may have been just 
an inquiry, but the tone of his voice sounded like a kick. 
[Laugliter.] 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. In regard to the old Center Market, you have 
all seen it and probably have been fleeced more than once when 
you went there to buy provisions. I agree with the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLAN TON] as to the untiring efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] in behalf of the Dis- 
trict, and his desire to economize and at the same time to 
progress and more greatly beautify the city and make it more 


inviting, and exalt the Nation by the attractiveness of the sur- | 


roundings of a great Capital. 

But so far as this market house is concerned, the people that 
had it were giad to get rid of it, and so they passed it back 
to the Government, Now, you have all this trouble over again, 
that of Government control. Some years ago when my dis- 
tinguished friend, Mr. Moore, now the mayor of Philadelphia, 
was a Member of this House, he made an investigation as to 
the higher cost of produce purchased at the market places in 
the District of Columbia. He positively reported back as a 
fact that the storage men supplied the little dealers with their 
produce, with orders to sell it at the same price everywhere— 
fix the price; they were price fixers—and they said if you 
do not sell it at that price you bring it back and we will de- 
stroy it. Did you ever hear anything the equal of that as a 
base hindrance to the law of supply and demand? It is an 
accepted fact that there is a combination made every market 
morning that fixes the price of commodities, particularly butter 
and eggs, and that that price does not prevail only in the 
stalls themselves but by wonderful celerity—perhaps it is radio 
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or something equivalent—it is transmitted to the colored 
women on the outside who charge the same price within five 
minutes after this combination has issued its edict. 

Now, whether there is anything in the bill that will remedy 
the situation I do not know. I have looked into the matter 
somewhat, and we are going to ask much for the District and 
there is much that is needed. This is the Nation’s Capital, 
and our consideration ought to be for the National Capital 
beyond that of any taxpayer here or elsewhere. If this coun- 
try is to stand on the rock of education, if it is to continue to 
have Christian civilization as its sturdy pillar, if these are to 
mean anything at all, in the name of God and all blessings, we 
ought to have it here in the highest type; the best structures 
and the best instructors ought to be at the Capital of this great 
American Republic. [Applause. ] 

We ought to pay the teachers adequately. The teaching of 
to-day is not the method of inculcation employed before Plato, 
the first systematic teacher; not now like the old masters, who 
walked up and down lecturing to the sons of the nobility—we 
have a confederated democracy where we bring all the children 
of the masses together and give them an education alike and by 
the best teachers. 

Now, if you look this teachers’ salary bill through, you will 
see that under its provisions we have increased the pay grad- 
ually. We do not give the teachers 100 per cent at once, but we 
graduate it according to their efficiency as may appear to the 
examining board. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] is under a misap- 
prehension. From ali appearances he is entirely right, and it 
would look as if consideration of these measures had been 
abandoned. But that is not true. I have been a member of a 
legislative body for many years, and I can well understand the 
processes and the power that resides in the members of any 
legislative body and the subdivisions or committees thereof. 
We bLhye a Committee on Rules that can bring in any kind of 
controlling measure providing for the debate of a question in 
any way, or not have it debated at all. So, therefore, in order 
to accomplish results, instead of going up against a stone wall 
and trying to start something and failing, as I have seen many 
a man do in undertaking to filibuster and then leave the floor 
chagrined and humiliated. No, my friends, I have been willing 
to submit to the judgment of gentlemen who have the power, 
who gained the power from you as the result of some wide- 
spread so-called independent reform moyvement—which, if any- 
thing, reforms backward instead of forward, and which, to my 
mind, has been more tyrannical than Joe CANNON ever was. 
| Laughter. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
vania has expired. 

Mr. FOCHT. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FOCHT. I was defeated once because I stood for Jor 
Cannon’s czarism. I recall that I was a little slow in respond- 
ing to a request that came from Mr. Mann as to whether I 
would be in favor of Uncle Joe for Speaker. Later I got a let- 
ter from Senator Penrose, and he said Mr. Mann would like to 
know how I stood as to Uncle Jor, and told me that I had better 
tell him where I stood. He did not tell me that I should say 
I was for Uncle Joe or against him. Of course, I was for him, 
but I thought I would wait until 1 got here before committing 
myself, The record stops there, and it need not be said that 
Penrose was for Uncle Jor. He was a czar all right; but he 
laid the cards on the table and you knew he was a czar, and 
you knew there was no false pretense about it. But now you 
do not know where you are going cr how you are coming out if 
you hunt the Committee on Rules to get something done for 
the District of Columbia. [Laughter.] It is something sub- 
merged, it may be the Ku Klux, I do not know whether it is or 
not. Brother SNELLE will tell us more about it later. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is talking about the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL]. 

Mr. FOCHT. Now, about these District bills. I hope the 
Members here wil! be patient and considerate when they are 
brought on the floor. There is no partisanship about any of 
them. There is no place for partisanship in District bills. In 
many other matters the majority is here to be partisan. I 
never squealed when one session I lost the only job I had here. 
An old soldier held it, and after he was removed I saw a Con- 
federnte soldier over there in his place. 

That was the business of the Democrats: it belonged to 
them, and so now the conduct of this House is in the hands 
of the Republican Party. The Republican Party is responsible, 
as it must necessarily be in a country like this, where we 
have representative and responsive government. We are now 
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waiting until these appropriation bills are passed, so that there 
may be no tie-up in this great body, so that on the 4th of March 
next, when the gavel falls and we adjourn, you may go home 
and spend some time there. I have not been able to do that 
for 8 or 10 years now. The fact of the matter is that 20 
years ago I bought and gave my wife a house, and I have 
actually spent two months in that house, and one of those 
months I was sick. Most of the rest of the time I have been 
running around after this job. But when we bring these bills 
here, my friends, after yielding all of the time, we would like 
to have your attention, we would like to have you here, we 
would not like to be in a position where just criticism may 
not be made, as it has been made in the past by my friend from 
Texas [Mr. Branton], who has complained of absenteeism 
when these great appropriation bills are being considered, and 
particularly now when this District of Columbia appropriation 
bill is being considered. This District does not have repre- 
sentation. We should remember that. You represent the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I hope you may give proper consideration 
and concern to this great Capital of a great Nation, and par- 
ticularly to the intellectual and cultural aspect of it, and 
remember that only half of the population of America is of 
the original stock and that our future hope is the schoolhouse. 
The two great markers of all civilization are the schoolhouses 
and the churches. Let them forever be the greatest and best 
buildings in any town, and particularly in the Capital of the 
Republic. [Applause.] 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I had not ex- 
pected to say a word upon this subject, but the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brac} interjeeted some remarks about the Center 
Market. I invite his attention to the fact that under the law 
the Center Market is under the control of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and not under the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. Under that same law the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has the right to eject any stall master in the placé who 
charges exorbitant prices for commodities put there for sale. 
Therefore, instead of his inquiry being made of the chairman 
of this subcommittee respecting extortion in the market, he 
had better direct the inquiry to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] a ew mo- 
ments ago said that the owners of the Center Market were 
anxious to get rid of that property. They exhibited their 
anxiety by contesting the proposition most vigorously, indeed. 
for 8 or 10 years. The act of Congress creating the Center 
Market authorized a capital stock of $1,000,000. Only $150,000 
of that amount was ever paid in. They paid a dividend an- 
nually of 5 per cent on the million dollars. Therefore they 
were receiving on the $150,000 they had paid in a dividend of 

- 884 per cent. Receiving 333 per cent on their money invested, 
one can imagine their anxiety to get rid of the investment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MINIMUM WAGE BOARD. 
Salaries: Secretary, $2,500; clerical, contingent, and miscellaneous 
expenses, including the purchase of books of reference and periodicals, 
2.500: in all, $5,000, to be paid wholly out of the revenues of the 
istrict of Columbia: Provided, That until the constitutionality of this 
rd shall have been determined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States there shall not he expended from this ape hp or from the 
appropriation for this board for the fiscal year 1923 a greater sum 
than at the rate of $1,600 per annum for personal services and $400 per 
annum for contingent and miscellaneous expenses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 11, line 13, after the word “of,” insert the words “the act 
creating,” and in line 16, before the word “ fiscal,” insert the words 
“remainder of the.” 

Mr, CRAMTON. This is simply to perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RENT COMMISSION. 

For salaries and expenses authorized by section 103, Title II, of the 
“food control and the District of Columbia rents act,” approved Octo- 
ber 22, 1919, as amended by the act approved August 24, 1921, extend- 
ing the rent commission until May 22, 1922, and the act appro May 
22, 1922, extend the said commission until May 22, 1924, $42,500, 
of which $18,750 shall be available exclusively for the salaries of mem- 
bers of the commission, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Something was said about this the other day, but I 
did not understand just what provision was made and how 
far this took the commission. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The act authorizing this commission ex- 
pires the latter part of May, 1924. Hence, unless there is 
further legislation continuing that legislation the commission 
will cease to exist. I think the date is May 22, 1924. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is it not 1923? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Nineteen hundred and twenty-four. 
extended this year, the gentleman will remember. 

Mr. SNELL. This is a proportionate amount to take it up 
to that time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amount carried here is below the Budget 
figures. There are five commissioners provided for in the act. 
Only three have been appointed. The committee assumed, 
without any definite information, that so much time now having 
elapsed and the end of the period being in sight, it is not the 
purpose to appoint more commissioners. So this item carries 
salary for only three commissioners, Then it takes the ex- 
isting pay toll of the board, and it carries that pay roll right 
up to the last day that the board can exist. It gives some 
further allowance for printing and contingent expenses, cut- 
ting down somewhat the allowance for printing and cutting out 
almost entirely the amounts for new equipment, because it 
does not seem that this board needs to keep on buying new 
furniture up to the day that its head is cut off, and cutting 
those figures we are enabled still to cut the amount as I have 
indicated. 

Mr. SNELL. Then a reasonable amount has been allowed 
for the board to function? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We have an allowance for salaries for the 
three commissioners, for their present pay roll, and something 
for contingent expenses and printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: * 

Free Public Library, including Takoma Park and Southeast 
branches. 

Mr. CRAMTON.-+ Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
tment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 12, strike out the caption in lines 13 and 14 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


It was 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 

In type to distinguish the items which follow as comprising an in- 
dependent subdivision of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is. on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous, including Takoma Park and Southeast branches: For 
books, periodicals, and newspapers, including parara in advance for 
subscriptions to orans, newspapers, subseription books, and society 
publications, $17,500. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 14, line 2. strike out the words society publications.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under this subhead of “ Mis- 
cellaneous. $17,500," we authorize them to furnish for the 
readers out here at Takoma Park and the Southeast branches 
“society publications.” I do not know how many of my col- 
leagues live in Takoma Park—I see one of our new leaders of 
the majority lives out there 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Not guilty. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, a leader, whether he is a 
present leader or a leader to come hereafter, needs these 
society publications, and the gentleman from Illinois, if he 
becomes a leader, why he has to have these publications to 
post himself on society matters, but his people back at home in 
Illinois, I take it, do not want part of this $17,500 spent for 
that purpose. If these were some technical publications that 
would benefit the public, it would be different; byt we are 
providing lots of libraries for Washington, Why, of all the 
places on earth that does not need so many branch libraries, 
it is Washington, D. C. The Congressional Library is one of 
the finest of its kind in the world. In addition to it, with all 
its fine, magnificent possibilities, we have the big Carnegie 
Library, down here on New York Avenue, and others. We are 
extending all the time 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will yield, the Con- 
gressional Library 

Mr, BLANTON. I was referring to the other gentleman from 
Illinois; I did not mean the gentleman who is addressing me, 

Mr, DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman if it is 
not a fact that the Congressional Library is not available to the 
public to take out books? 

Mr. BLANTON. Any person in this city who can come to 
any Representative and get his Representative to O. K. orders 
ean go there at will and get all the books he wants, providing 
he brings them back; and almost every person here in Wash- 
ington has an open sesame to the office of some Representative 
or some Senator, 
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Mr. DENISON. But the gentleman from Texas does not 
think a private person here, a resident of Washington, has 
aceess to the Congressional Library, does he? 

Mr. BLANTON. I help a great many people here in Wash- 
ington to get books, not merely people from Texas but people 
who are from other States who come to me once in a while 
and want me to help them get a book, 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think, in so far as 
he does, that he is violating the rules of the Library? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not if I see that the books are returned. 

Mr. DENISON. I think if he will inquire into it a little he 
will find he is going a little beyond his privileges. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the Congressional Library for? 

Mr. DENISON. Is it for Members of Congress 

Mr. BLANTON. That magnificent library which covers sev- 
eral blocks of ground for Members of Congress only? 

Mr. DENISON. For Members of Congress and those people 
who want to go there for research, investigation, and such 
matters, but it is not for the public generally to go and take 
out books. 

Mr. BLANTON. Thousands of those books are fiction with 
hundreds of pages each, and Members of the House and Senators 
are not expected. to read so very many books of fiction. 

Mr. DENISON, Speaking for myself, I read_a great deal of 
fiction. 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean that we do not have enough time 
to devote to reading fiction that would take in the possibilities 
of the whole Library in that regard, but the people also have 
ample opportunity in the other public libraries here. Congress 
ought not continually to extend this matter to the extent of 
$17,500 to pay for society publications. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. What are society publications? 

Mr. BLANTON, I put the question back to the gentleman 
from West Virginia; what are they? 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. The American Medical Society, 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to An 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. - 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. There is a society relating to 
the protection of childhood. 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. And that kind of society pub- 
lications. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but that is not the kind of society pub- 
lications I am talking about. 

Mr. HERSBY. What is the gentleman talking about? 

Mr. BLANTON. High-society publications. 

Mr. HERSEY. No such publications are out in the library 
in Takoma Park, where I live. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is the reason you are asking for this 
$17,500 appropriation. 

Mr. HERSEY. I am not asking for it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Somebody is asking for it and somebody is 
getting it, for it is in the bill. Why, they are not confined to 
medical-society books, they are not confined to engineering- 
society books, they are not confined to technical publications. 
Under this term of “society publications” they can get any 
kind they want with the $17,500. 

Mr. DENISON. I was wondering if my friend from Texas 
ean give an illustration of one of the high-society books. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, the gentleman from Illinois is so effi- 
cient along that line, being one of the high-society leaders of 
this great District, that he ought not to need any information 
along that line. 

Mr. DENISON. I was wondering if the Smart Set would be 


. BLANTON. It would. 

. DENISON. Would the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be one? 

. BLANTON. In some instances; yes. 

. MOORE of Virginia. The Social Register might be, 

. BLANTON. Yes; sometimes at about half-past 4 or 5, 
when we are in such a hurry to get through with our session 
here in order to attend special dinners and other high-society 
functions, the gentleman might call the proceedings then taking 
place, as recorded in the CoxenxssfoxAL Recorp, society pub- 
lications. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I see that the Members are 
not in the humor to get rid of their high society, so I will ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


The Clerk read as follows: 
MOUNT PLEASANT BRANCH LIBRARY. 
For the purchase of a site for a branch of the Free Public Library 


in the Mount Pleasant-Columbia Heights section of the District of Co- 
lumbia, $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and authority 
is hereby conferred upon the commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to accept from the Carnegie Corporation of New York not less than 
100,000 for the purpose of erecting a suitable branch library build- 
g on such a site, subject to the approval of said commissioners and 


| the board of library trustees. 


Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph as being new legislation, unauthorized on 
an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a point 
of order against the paragraph. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will admit that it is subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I may do anything the gentleman wants if 
he will reserve his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the item provides for the 
purchase of a site for a third branch of the Publie Library in 
the city. There is one at Takoma Park, and there is one in the 
southeast, and this item provides for one in the northwest in 
a section that is built up now, quite distant, some 3 miles from 
the central library, so that it will serve a great public need to 
have a library in that section of the city. 

The site proposed, I am reliably informed, is worth at least 
$50,000. I say E am reliably advised, and I believe it to be a 
fact that the value of tlie site proposed is at least $50,000. It 
is offered to the District for $25,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Y 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has a Carnegie Library in 
his own town, has he not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are getting one. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the people of the gentleman’s district 
bought that site, and they are providing the library that Mr. 
Carnegie furnished the money with which to build the building? 

Mr. CRAMTON, In our ease the late Mr. Carnegie was not 
quite as generous as he was with respect to the city of Wash- 
ington. We are getting less than one-third of the building and 
site from the Carnegie Corporation, whereas in this case the 
owner of this land offers it at not over half the real price. 
Then the Carnegie Corporation will put on it a $100,000 build- 
ing. The building will be entirely at the expense of the Carnegie 
Corporation, so that the $150,000 site and building will cost the 
people of the District only $25,000, of which, under this bill, 
only $10,000 will be the part of the United States. As long as 
our present policy is to share this expense, I do not object to the 
Government sharing in a branch library to the extent of $10,000 
where the whole cost will be $150,000. t 

Mr. BLANTON. The point I make is that the people of 
Mount Pleasant do not contribute to the expense of the gen- 
tleman’s home library, but I live in Mount Pleasant and I am 
willing to contribute my portion of the proper expense to buy 
this site for 825.000 for thé benefit of those of us who live 
in Mount Pleasant. But the gentlemen who live in Mount 
Pleasant ought not to call upon the peeple back home through- 
out the United States to previde a site for their own benefit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will not benefit me much. In the South- 
east branch and in the Takoma Park branch this policy was 
followed, and it is simply to follow the policy heretofore 
adopted. I will concede that the point of order is good, and 
if the gentleman from Texas insists upon his point the item 
will have to go out of the bill. But I am going to say to the 
gentleman this: That in view of the fact that this $25,000 
will make possible a contribution of $25,000 from the owner 
of the land and a contribution of $100,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation, I hope the gentleman will not insist. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not simply a question of providing 
$25,000 for the purchase of a site. The very minute we buy 
this site it becomes a question of maintenance for years. I 
will match any contribution that the gentleman from Michigan 
may make to raise this money in Mount Pleasant and provide 
the site. F 

Mr. CRAMTON. My financial condition is such as to make 
the gentleman’s proposition safe. I hope he will not make the 
point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I must insist on the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes a point 
of order on this paragraph. Many rulings have been made in 
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the past sustaining it, and the Chair does sustain it, The Clerk 
will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES. 

For printing, checks, books, law books, books of reference, periodicals, 
stationery ; surveying instruments and implements; drawing materials; 
ape rebinding, repairing, and preservation of records; 8 0 
laboratory I tus and equipment and maintenance of ja ratory in 
the office of the inspector of asphalt and cement; damages; livery, pur- 
chase, and care of horses and carriages or buggies and bicycles not 
otherwise provided for; horseshoeing ; ice, repairs to pound and vehicles ; 
use of bicycles by Inspectors in the engineer department not to exceed 
$800 in the aggregate; and other general necessary expenses of District 
offices, including the personal-tax rd, harbor master, health depart- 
ment, surveyor’s office, office of superintendent of weights, measures, 
and markets, department of insurance, and Board of Charities, $45,000, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
out the last word. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee a question, or maybe some one else on the com- 
mittee can furnish the information desired. I was wondering 
what the need was for a buggy or carriage and horses in this 
connection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is blanket basket section; it is a 
basket section for various needs of the District government. It 
touches all the different activities. In some of these activities 
they still use horses and buggies, although the need for them 
ig being done away with in general. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I notice on page 18 there is another 
provision with reference to horses and buggies. I was wonder- 
ing whether it was not cheaper to keep a Ford car than to 
maintain a horse and buggy. It is in most cities and towns. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I notice that these officials are all anxious 
to get Ford cars and buggies as rapidly as Congress will let 
them. i 

Mr, JONES of Texas. I notice even veterinarians not only 
stop riding in carriages but stop riding on street cars and pre- 
fer to ride in Fords. It seems to me that they might need 
horses in some of the street work, but it also seems to me that 
it is not a matter of economy to maintain horses for the pur- 
pose of drawing buggies and carriages. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. The whole amount carried in the item 
would be very small. The item of forage and stable supplies 
and horseshoeing, vehicles and repairs, livery and garages is 
$1,025 only out of the $45,000. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That does not include the horses and 
buggies provided for on page 18. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is a general basket provision, a con- 
tingency fund. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. From the number of places where 
horses and carriages and buggies are referred to in the bill, it 
seems that there must be a number of them maintained, not 
only the ones provided for in this contingent fund. I used 
that simply as a basis for making an inquiry. I wondered how 
many there are. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are about 700 horses cared for by 
the District veterinarians. Of course, that includes about 70 
horses still in use in the fire department, and some for the 
collection of refuse. >: 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; I understood that some would 
be needed in street work. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. In work where there are frequent stops 
horses are desirable. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; but, of course, they would not 
use the buggies for that purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. I can not say how many buggies 
there are, but there are 700 horses. I suppose the number of 
buggies is very limited. I will guarantee that every man who 
drives around at Government expense will take an automobile 
in preference, if Congress will give him one, but it is not 
always an economy to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. a 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Didier Columbia tor the feel year Sales June BO, 1528, for ub 
mission to Congress, $5,000: Provided, That authority is hereby given 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to discontinue the 

rinting of any annual or special reports of the government of the 

strict of Columbia in order to keep the expenditures within this 
appropriation. In all cases where the 8 of said reports is dis- 
continued, the original copy thereof shall be kept on file in the offices 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for public inspection. 

Mr. DOWELL, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, What has this appropriation been heretofore? 

Mr. CRAMTON. At one time it was $10,000, but in 1922 it 
was cut to $5,000, and has been that since. 


The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 


Mr. DOWELL. Then the only part of this paragraph that 
is of any importance is the releasing of the commissioners from 
making a report of their acts to Congress? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not regard that as the important 
portion, 

Mr. DOWELL, The expenditure has been reduced heretofore. 

Mr, CRAMTON. When the cut was made from $10,000 to 
$5,000 this proviso was put in the bill, and it may be surplusage 
now. They are given the authority to discontinue the printing 
of some reports, and that does not seem to be undesirable. 

Mr. DOWELL. This relieves them from making any report. 

Mr. CRAMTON, This relieves them from printing certaia 
reports. 

Mr. DOWELL, Any printed report. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. It does not discontinue their responsibility 
to make a report, but relieves them from printing certain 
reports, $ 

Mr. DOWELL. It says: 

In all cases where the printing of said reports is discontinued the 
original copy thereof shall be kept on file in the offices of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia for public inspection. 

Mr. CRAMTON, They have to make the report just the same. 

Mr. DOWELL. Does not this relieve them from any report? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Not at all. It only relieves them from the 
printing of such reports as the commissioners do not deem it 
desirable to print. 

Mr. DOWELL. It permits the commissioners to file their 
reports in their office, but relieves them from any report what- 
ever to Congress if they see fit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not do anything of the kind. This 
has simply te do with the printing. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am asking for information, to ascertain 
whether or not the $5,000 is to be paid if the reports are not 


printed. 

Mr, CRAMTON, I think their estimate is $4,725 for next 
year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it not a fair interpretation of the 


language that they shall expend as much of the $5,000 as may 
be necessary for printing their reports, but if the $5,000 is 
exhausted then they are not expected to spend any more for 
printing? 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, no; this language clearly exempts the 
commissioners from submitting any printed report. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. The proviso reads as follows: 

Provided, That authority is hereby given the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to discontinue the printing of any annual or 
special reports of the government of the District of Columbia in order 
to keep the expenditures within this appropriation. 

That is the only purpose for which they. may discontinue 
printing. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; but any report may not be printed if 
the commissioners see fit not to print it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I do not think so. 

Mr. DOWELL. It relieves the conunissioners from submit- 
ting any printed report. I do not know the importance sof 
having their reports printed and sent here rather than having 
them filed in their office, but this is a complete release from 
the obligation to file a report with Congress. 

Mr, BRIGGS. It does not mean that it relieves them from 
filing a report, but it dees provide that the report shall not be 
printed. 

Mr. DOWELL. 
missioners. 

Mr. BRIGGS. They still make their reports. The reports 
are printed in order to make them accessible to the Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the appropriation is $5,000 for filing 
a report in their office. I do not know to whom this report is 
made, but I assume it is a detailed statement of the business 
transactions of the various departments of the government of 
the District of Columbia. : 

Mr, BRIGGS. Why should the $5,000 be carried then? 

Mr. DOWELL. I submit that question to the chairman of 
the committee. The reason I am making the inquiry is because, 
as I understand it, heretofore they have filed a printed report 
with Congress. This, as I understand the language, entirely 
relieves them from filing a report. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing in this section that relieves 
them from the filing of any report that the law requires. It 
does provide that they may discontinue the printing of a report 
if necessary to keep within the $5,000 limitation, the limitation 
that is carried in the original act of Congress. The committee 
found that they were printing reports from Tom, Dick, and 
Harry to an unreasonable extent. Each board, each branch of 
activity, made a report, and so it goes. This does not affect the 
legal obligation of any agency to file a report. It does keep 


They file their report in the office of the com- 
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down the senseless printing of reports that nobody wants to 


read. 

Mr. DOWELL. Why did not the committee specify the re- 
ports that should be printed and exclude the others? 

Mr. CRAMTON, We did not consider it necessary; it is the 
language heretofore put in the bill and we did not want to im- 
pose any hardship on the commissioners. We give the com- 
missioners, and we think it is right, the discretion as to what 
reports should be printed and what should not. I do not think 
there is any conflict. 

Mr. DOWELL.. I simply wanted the information in regard 
to the paragraph, and, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance, repair, and operation of ee passenger- 

e 


trict of Columbia 
us em- 


th 
mon 

on the books of the — 
ferred on July 1, 


under the polices fire, and water departments, un 
of Public 


motor cycle acquired . or otherwise by any of such excepted 
ed to or for an ether 
activity provided for in this act: Provided betel That d the 


for supplying their own 3 automobiles and not more 
than eight persons shall paid an allo 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I wish to eall the attention of the gentle- 
man from Michigan to lines 10 and 11 on page 16. That pro- 
vision for allowance to officers net to exceed $26 a month for 
an automobile and $13 a month for a moter cycle was re- 
duced in the committee to $20 and $10, respectively. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is new language. I can not be cer- 
tain as to that and I would not controvert the statement of 
the gentleman from Kentucky. I will accept the gentleman's 
recollection of it. The gentleman knows that it was a section 
that was gone over considerably in order to put it in proper 
shape. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move, on page 
16, line 10, to strike out the figures 26 and insert “20,” and 
on line 11 strike out “13” and insert in lieu thereof “10,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Jounsow of Kentucky: Page 16, line 10, strike 
out “$26” and insert “ $20"; line 11, strike out 313 and insert 
in lieu thereof 810.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

All of said motor vehicles and all other motor vehicles provided for 
In this act and ali horse-drawn carria and es owned by the 
District of Columbia shall be used only or p irectly pertaining 
to the public services of said District, and shall be under the direction 
and control of the commissioners, who may from time to time alter or 
change the assignment for use thereof or direct the joint or inter- 
changeable use of any of the same by officials aud employees of the 

istrict: Provided, That no automobile shall be acquired hereunder, 

y purchase or exchange, at a cost, including the value of a vehicle 
ee exceeding $650, except as may be herein specifically au- 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan if it was not also agreed in com- 
mittee that there should be no assignment of one automobile 
from one department to another. í 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand that is provided for on 
page 16: 

N tor- Hed ehicl mote: el 
gnired 1 porehass or — 3 suck, excepted activities “shall 
be transinreed: Ioaned, or assigned to or for any other activity provided 
for in this act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Is not the language at the bot- 
tom of page 17 and the top of page 18 contradictory? 


Mr; CRAMTON. I am satisfied that specific provision would 
control the other general language. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman think 
that, beginning after line 25, page 17, after the word“ Commis- 
sioners,” that language should come out down to and including 
the word “ District,” in line 3, page 18? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I think the language is required to 
take care of some needs, and [ think there would be no conflict 
between it and the language on page 17. But if the gentleman 
fears that there is, I think that that could be safely eliminated 
by adding at the end of this proviso “ except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this aet.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentueky. Will the gentleman offer that 
amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. Mr. Chairman, on page 18, line 3, 
after the word “District,” insert “except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this act.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CRAMTON: Page 18, line 3, after the word“ Dis- 
trict,” insert except as otherwise provided in this act.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To reimburse fire inspectors for expenses Incurred by them in the 
maintenance of their own automobiles incident to the nee of 
their official duties, at the rate of $26 per month each, $1,560. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, on line 8, page 22, I move 
to strike out the word “ fire” and insert the word “ five.” That 
is a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 8, strike out the word “fire” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ five.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to correct an 
error similar to the one the gentleman from Kentucky called 
attention to, I move to amend on line 7, page 22, strike out the 
figures. “ $13.” and insert “ $10,” and correct the total. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will repert the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Cramton: Page 22, line 7, strike out “$13” 
and insert 810,“ and correct the total. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in line 10 strike out “$26” and insert 
“ $20,” and correct the total. 

The . The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered Mr. Cramton: Page 22, Tines 10 and 11, 
strike out the figures “ $26" in line 10 and insert in lieu thereof $20," 
and in line 11 correct the total. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, how is the Clerk going to 
ascertain what the total will be in the amendment proposed? 
We only allow the Clerk to compute the total when it is a mat- 
ter of mathematical computation. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is all it is here. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think in the computations it is well 
enough for the clerk ef the committee to give the Clerk at the 
desk the amount so that there will be no mistake about it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I shall put it in, and if I am wrong I want 
the gentleman from Wisconsin to correct me. In line 11 strike 
out “$1,560” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,200.” 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
now offered by the gentlemam from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. f 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend also in line 
7, page 22, by striking out $469” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ 8360.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 7, strike out the figures 8468“ and insert in lieu 
thereof 8360.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. t 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, your committee tried to Im- 
prove the bill by a regrouping of the items to bring in one place 
the expenses of each certain bureau rather than to have them 
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seattered. These two paragraphs in respect to the building 
inspection division were not placed with the building inspection 
division on page 8 of the bill because at that time the committee 
had under consideration the general question of this matter of 
motor vehicles. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to trans- 
pose the two paragraphs, lines 4 to 11, on page 22, to page 8, 
following line 9, so that they may immediately follow the para- 
graph for the building inspection division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that certain changes be made in the arrangement 
of the paragraphs referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to object, but 
ought not the line, “building inspection division,” be transferred 
also? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No: I would ask to omit that line entirely. 

Mr, BLANTON. I think that ought to be made a separate 
subhead at the top of page 3, because there is no subhead there. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think the side heading on page 3 will be 
sufficient, 

Mr. BLANTON. But it would be out of proportion. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very well, I shall include that, 

The CHAIRMAN. In order that the Clerk may be sure of 
the intention of the gentieman from Michigan, will he kindly 
repeat his request? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that on page 3, line 1, the words “building inspection division,” 
which is a side heading, be made a subhead, and that following 
line 9, on page 8, the Clerk be authorized to transpose to that 
point the paragraphs lines 4 to 11, on page 22. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that there be a certain transposition of para- 
graphs as indicated in the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a further request 
that on the same page, in line 10, the words “plumbing inspec- 
tion division” may be made a subhead, and that the Clerk be 
authorized to transpose to follow line 16, on that page, the para- 
graph from line 13 to line 16 on page 22. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does not the gentleman wish 
to correct the item of $13 in line 16, page 22, before he makes 
that transfer? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think that has yet been read. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It has not been read. We will defer that 
request for the present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

PLUMBING INSPECTION DIVISION, 


To reimburse five assistant inspectors of plumbing for provision and 
maintenance by themselves of five motor cycles for use in their oficia 
Inspections in the District of Columbia, $13 per month each, $780. : 


Mr, CRAMTON,. Mr. Chairman, in line 16, page 22, I move 
to amend by striking out “$13” and inserting “$10,” and by 
striking out the figures “ $780" and inserting in lieu thereof the 
figures 8600.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 22, line 16, strike out ‘$13 and insert in lieu thereof * $10," 
and strike out 8780“ and insert in lieu thereof the figures $600." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
line 12 on page 22 be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that line 12 on page 22 be stricken from the bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And that lines 13 to 16 be transferred to 
follow line 16 on page 8, and that the words“ plumbing inspec- 
tion division,” In line 10 of that page, be made a subhead. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that certain changes be made in the arrangement 
of the bill as indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISTRICT BUILDING, 

For fuel, light, power, repairs, laundry, mechanics, and labor not 
to exceed $5,000, and miscellaneous supplies, $35,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, I rise to obtain information as to 
what is the policy in the District as to the purchase of light 
aud power, or whether it is generated directly by the various 
instrumentalities. Some years ago the power for the operation 


of the Washington Monument, under the then Superintendent 
of Public Buildings and Grounds, was generated by its own 
plant. He made the representation to the subcommittee on 
the War Department appropriation bill that it was more eco- 
nomical to buy the power direct. I was curious to inquire of 
the chairman what is the policy as to light and power, so far 
as the District government is econcerned? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no definite information as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the pro forma amendment on 
the information furnished me by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of 
the subcommittee a question. Has it been ascertained that it is 
cheaper to have the Washington Monument supplied by the 
local company than for the Government itself to supply it as it 
formerly did? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] was just throwing some light on the subject, and I 
think he was the authority for that statement. Independent of 
that I have no information, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
to whom I referred is Mr. Starrorp. He supplied no informa- 
tion on the subject, but simply referred to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If my colleague will permit, I may not 
have supplied any more information than the gentleman from 
Michigan furnished me, but I intended to supply a little bit 
more, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Michigan was trying 
to be careful not to supply misinformation. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am not sure we are getting a great deal of 
information from these distinguished gentlemen. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to suggest that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] merely mentioned 
the fact that the officer in charge of public buildings and 
grounds in this city urged that instead of having the Govern- 
ment supply the electric power for the Washington Monument 
that a private corporation supply it on the ground of economy. 
The change was made, I understand, and I have just asked 
the gentleman from Michigan, chairman of the subcommittee, 
if the facts bore out the recommendation made by the Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds and whether by making 
that change there has been a reduction in the public expendi- 
ture. 

Mr, CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The operation of the Washington Monu- 
ment and all of that question referred to by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] is in an entirely different bill, with 
which I am not connected, and I can say my only information 
on that subject is that which is furnished by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], and of course I would not dis- 
pute that statement made by him. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Nor would I dispute the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD], because 
I know it to be true. I remember when that recommendation 
was made. But what I ask now is whether the subsequent facts 
have justified the recommendation? Has there been a lessen- 
ing of expenditure? I know that there is a persistent propa- 
ganda always going on here to have changes made so that the 
Government shall not be able to supply anything for its own 
use, but that private corporations, which make a profit out of it, 
shall supply every need of the Government. I merely asked for 
information as to whether the facts have justified that par- 
ticular recommendation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. In the hearings a couple of years past it was 
developed that the Washington Monument was having its own 
power furnished by a small integral unit that was very ex- 
pensive to maintain, or rather the cost of generating that small 
unit of power was greater than what the power could be fur- 
nished. by the Potomac Electric Light & Power Co. I can not 
recall offhand the number of men who were required to generate 
that small power, but the showing was so obviously in the in- 
terest of the Government for economy in this one particular 
instance that the committee discontinued in last year’s appro- 
priation bill the employment of the six or seven men engaged 
in the generation of this small power and authorized, or rather 
permitted, the purchase of power from a private utility com- 
pany. There is no question in that instance that there was a 
decided benefit to the Government. It stands to reason that a 
small project for the development of small power would cost 
more than a large one, and I think it will be clear, even to my 
colleague from Wisconsin, from that statement of facts that 
it is better to purchase power where it was generated in large 
quantities at a low rate from a private company and it would 
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cost less than by having it generated in the way it had been 
for years. With that statement I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Northwest: For 7 o Avenue Military Road to Dahlia 


Street, 60 feet wide, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, page 24, line 1, after the 
word Avenue“ I move to insert a comma. h 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. - 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 24, line 22, after the word Avenue“ insert a comma, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman, this $85,000 is for paving Georgia 
Avenue to Dahlia Street. Georgia Avenue is already paved; 
not with the kind of boulevard paving that the gentleman 
expects to see with this $85,000, but it is already paved. Oh, 
I presume that the gentleman from Michigan is one of the 
persons whom the commissioners bumped over this road as 
outlined in the Washington Herald this morning in an edito- 
rial, and they succeeded in bumping him out of $85,000. The 
Herald says: 

In one respect the House bill is to be commended. That is in the 
matter of street appropriations. Gentlemen of Congress have evi- 
dently had some good bumping over District thoroughfares that 
should long ago have been paved. So the House Appropriations Conr- 
mittee is liberal enough to add $44,700 over Budget estimates. The 
total allowed streets 521,200 over appropriations for the current 
fiscal year. If distinguished Senators can also be given a physical 
demonstration of street needs here the Senate will doubtless add to 
the House allowances, 

In other words, they are going to take the Senators up 
and bump them over Georgia Avenue and several other roads. 
Mr. FITZGERALD. Why not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Georgia Avenue is paved now with various 
kinds of pavement. For some distance there are cobblestones. 
There is some bumping when you travel over there in fine 
limousines, and it is a kind of bumping that Congressmen 
do not like sometimes when out on rough roads. But why 
not take this $85,000 and go to the streets that are muddy 
and impassable; impassable in muddy weather in wagons, even, 
much more in automobiles? There are a good many of them 
in the District where poor people live who have not got 
limousines. They do not even get to be bumped over them in 
these demonstration cars of the commissioners. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Michigan if he wants to 
ask me a question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I just want to contribute to the discussion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not believe they bumped the chairman. 
He was subcommittee chairman, and they had fallen out with 
him already. There was a statement in the paper to the effect 
that they did bump the other three Congressmen in this demon- 
stration ride. I can imagine their feelings when they bumped 
over these bumpy roads and enabled those Congressmen to feel 
the real need of paving those streets. 

But not only is Georgia Avenue paved, but on the next page 
you provide $54,000 for Nichols Avenue, in the southeast. 
That is already paved. The gentleman will not deny that it is 
paved in a way. There is a pretty good pavement there now, 
You also provide $40,000 for paving Canal Road from Aqueduct 
Bridge to Foxhall Road, which is used when you go down and 
take the boat for Norfolk 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; that would be a long way around to get 
to the Norfolk boat, This Canal Road connects with the Chain 
Bridge Road. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. It is already paved, and you are 
making an appropriation to improve it still further. It is 
paved now, and it is not muddy in muddy weather. Your auto- 
mobile does not sink down in it as it does in some roads and 
streets and alleys that are not yet provided for in this bill, 
Yet for these three propositions alone you are providing an 
appropriation of $174,000 for streets already paved, and this 
practice ought to stop. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I think the House is entitled 
to one or two suggestions about this matter. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] speaks of going into these other 
places and paving streets for poor people. I want to remind 
him that this Georgia Avenue leads out to Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal, and I do not think he will object to our making that thor- 
oughfare as smooth as possible for carrying the wounded sol- 
diers out to that hospital. 

Mr. BLANTON. We have extended Sixteenth Street right up 
Walter Reed Hospital. They all come in at Sixteenth Street, 
the finest boulevard in the country, except that there is one in 
Philadelphia that is better. 
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Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr, DENISON. The traffic on Sixteenth Street is getting so 
thick that it is not safe to take the patients out there. There 
ought to be another route. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am familiar with that street. 
on Sixteenth Street. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is a shorter road, and as the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Denison] says, one more convenient for 
access to Walter Reed. But now as to the policy involved in 
these items, where the gentleman from Texas says that a 
street once paved ought not to be paved again, I do not think 
that theory will find much support anywhere in the country. 
Streets do wear out. Georgia Avenue is at present paved. 
There is no part of this that is of a block surface. It is more 
or less a smooth surface. This is a main highway, a main 
artery running out into Maryland, and the expense of main- 
taming the pavement, such as the section under debate here, 
is very great. 

The cost of renewal and the patching of spots here and 
there is very heavy, and all that expense of repairing is at the 
expense of the Government—three-fifths the District and two- 
fifths the United States. All that repair work is at the ex- 
pense of the Government. This expense for repaving will 
eliminate maintenance costs for many yeurs to come, and of 
this $85,000 $42,500 is contributed by the adjacent property 
owners, and of the $85,000 only $17,000 comes out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury; so that while the immediate cost this year is 
a little more to the Federal Government to put $17,000 inte 
the paving there, rather than pay the 40 per cent of repair 
costs, in a very few years there will be a decided economy. 
That is true of the other main arteries provided for in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dower in the chair). Does the gen- 
tleman from Michigan yield to the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Washington Post this morning says 
the gentleman’s committee has increased the Budget estimate 
for street improvenients by $29,000, while the Herald says it 
has increased it $34,000. I ask the gentleman which is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is refreshing occasionally to find the 
Herald correct. 

Mr. BLANTON, Then the administration paper is wrong 
to the tune of the difference? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think that is a safe deduction. The 
$44,700 represents an additional charge on the Treasury of a 
little less than $9,000, and in a bill that carries $8,000,000 
from the Federal Treasury we thought we ‘could go $9,000 
above the Budget estimate without any great shock to our 
consciences. : 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to an 


I drive out 


inquiry? 
Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 
Mr. HICKS. While we are talking about these Humpty 


Dumpty roads, I would like to ask the gentleman about Con- 
necticut Avenue. In resurfacing that road to the Rock Creek 
Bridge a shoulder is put on the road beside the trolley tracks. 

It seems to me that by granting permission to put that 
shoulder on that right of way you are giving an absolute 
monopoly to the railroad company to the central part of the 
street, for which they probably pay nothing. I should like to 
ask the gentleman if that is true? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would not say that any statement the 
gentleman from New York makes is not true. 

Mr. HICKS. No; I am asking the gentleman whether they 
are paying anything for that privilege? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There has been a very sharp controversy 
about that curbing. There has been no specific authority from 
Congress to allow that curbing to be placed there. There has 
been a great deal of controversy about it. A short time ago I 
read in the newspapers that the commissioners had abandoned 
that policy. At any rate, the item in the bill is for the full pav- 
ing on each side of the street. There is no authorization for 
that shoulder to be put there, and it is my understanding—al- 
though I will not be positive about it—that that shoulder propo- 
sition is to be abandoned. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Major Besson told me as we 
were going over the street several days ago that they were 
going to knock that shoulder off just as soon as they had this 
pavement put down. i 

Mr. HICKS. Who gave permission to put the shoulder on 
in the first place, or who took the responsibility of doing it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 
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Mr. HICKS. It seems to me it is an absolute violation of 
the rights of the people to have that shoulder put there, and 
have that much of the street thrown out of public use. £ 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. More than t, does not the gentleman 
think that shoulder is exceedingly dangerous? 

Mr. HICKS. Absolutely. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Not only does the street car company pay 
nothing for the use of the street except the 4 per cent gross 
receipts tax, but there has been a great deal of complaint on 
the part of residents of that section that they have not kept 
their part of the street in repair; that the stones they put on 
the middle of the street are knocked out onto the pavement and 
in that way are very destructive to it. 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand the gentleman from Ken- 
-tucky [Mr. Jonson] to say that that shoulder is to be re- 
moved? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; that is the statement 
that was made to me. : 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I think everybody concedes that it was a 
mistake to put it there. 

Mr. HICKS. It is brand-new and has just been put there, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I called attention to that 
shoulder, and Major Besson said that when they came to pave 
the street they were going to knock it off. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York need not 
be concerned over Connecticut Avenue, because the committee 
have granted $45,000 and $17,000 and $64,000, so that they 
will have plenty of money to cut that shoulder off. 

Mr. HICKS. I am afraid the money will be used to put 
more shoulders on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: f 

Nortħwest: For aip en Road, Twenty-seventh Street to 
Twenty-eighth Street, $4,800. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of making an inquiry of the ehairman 
of the committee [Mr. Cramton]. I desire to commend the 
members of the subcommittee and also the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on what. I consider the very liberal poliey they have 
adopted in the matter of street improvements, especially in 
view of the practice that has been established in the committee 
of confining themselves exclusively to the items recommended 
by the Director of the Budget. I feel that in providing for 
these unpaved streets, the paving of which will cost the Federal 
Government only about 20 per cent, they have done something 
that is very commendable and that will be very beneficial to 
various sections of the District and to the people of Washing- 
ton generally. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the committee, how- 
ever, if the matter of Wisconsin Avenue has ever been brought 
to the attention of the subcommittee either by the Director of 
the Budget or the Commissioners of the District of Columbia? 
I think that is one of the worst streets in the city, not only 
that portion which is macadamized but also the cobblestone- 
paved portion of the street down to Georgetown. The heavy 
ears have broken down the cobblestone paving of that street, 
and it is almost impassable. Last year I made an attempt to 
incorporate an amendment that would provide for the repaving 
of this street, which is certainly in a deplorable condition. 

Mr, CRAMTON. There was nothing for Wisconsin Avenue 
im the estimates this year, either as prepared by the commis- 
sioners or as submitted by the Budget. I think I have in 
mind the character of that street, and I am going to ask the 
gentleman from Maryland, if he has not already done so, to 
examine Sixth Street. SW., where the commissioners have been 
experimenting with the use of asphalt dressing over an old 
cobblestone pavement. One of the papers this morning criti- 
cized those experiments, but I think they have successful 
on Sixth Street in transforming one of those very old cobble- 
stone pavements, at a very little cost, into a splendid pave- 
ment. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the scientific way to do it, and that 
is what they ought to do with all of them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It seems to me that the gentleman might 
be. interested in such a thing being done with the portion of 
Wiseonsin Avenue that he refers to; but there was nothing for 
that street in the estimates before the committee this year from 
any source. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Does the chairman believe it is possible to 
make such an improvement on Wisconsin Avenue, that portion 
of it which is paved with cobblestones, out of the repair fund 
provided in this section of the bill? 


Mr. CRAMTON. I would not want to give an answer to the 
gentleman that I would not be positive about. I can not in- 
form the gentleman whether they have the authority te do this 
resurfacing out of the repair fund or not where the resur- 
facing is more than a bleck in length. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The committee made a very material in- 
crease in the maintenanee fund. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; very material. The maintenancé 
item was inereased, on city streets, from $460,000 to $550,000, 
as estimated, and on suburban roads it was increased from 
$225,000 to $275,000. i 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In further comment on Wisconsin Avenue, that ig 
one of the avenues by which the city is entered from one of the 
leading thoroughfares going out to the western country? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes; it connects up with the Lincoln High 
way and the Old Trails Road. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The particular part to which the gentleman 
refers. is below that. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They are both bad. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I know the road is rough. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN,. It has been in very bad condition for a num- 
ber of years, 

Mr. FESS. The comment I want to make is that from Spring- 
field, Ohio, clear on through all the States the road is in admir- 
able condition outside of one or two very short stretches, and it 
is not a very pleasant experience after driving over this splendid 
road to strike Washington over this rough Wisconsin Avenue. 
That is the point I was 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, It is the only road in America built exclu- 
sively by Federal funds—the Cumberland Road—the construc- 
tion of which was begun in 1812. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may be given two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. While on the subject of roads I want to 
say, in answer to some statements that have been made by 
some gentlemen, particularly the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton), deprecating the contribution of 20 per cent of Fed- 
eral funds toward the paving of streets that have not pre- 
viously been paved and to the cost of whieh the property 
owners abutting on each side pay 50 per cent, the: Federal 
Government contributes 50 per cent to the building of many 
reads in the States—the State of Maryland, which has been 
referred to by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not contribute to the paving in any 
city in any State with over 2,000: population. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Federal Government contributes to the 
building of roads in Texas and Maryland. 

Mr. MADDEN. In the country, but not in the city. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The plans for the roads are prepared by 
the State road commissions of various States and must be sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Roads in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and it is no more a wrong policy for the Federal Govern- 
ment to contribute to the paving of streets in the Capital City 
than it is to the building of roads throughout the States of the 
Union under the guise of building post roads. Away back in 
1824 there was a presidential campaign fought out on the 
issue whether the Federal Government had the power to con- 
struct internal improvements and reconstruct the old national 
road, officially known as the Cumberland Road. 

Mr. MADDEN. As far as I am concerned, I do not think 
the Federal Government ought to contribute to the building of 
any road. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from Texas laid great em- 
phasis on the fact that 20 per cent of the cost of paving the 
streets comes out of the Federal Government, whereas the Fed- 
eral Government contributes 50 per cent to the construction of 
roads in Maryland and in Texas and in other States. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I do not blame the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. Zina] in his efforts to get every 
dollar of appropriation he can to build good roads in the 
Capital toward Maryland. That is the reason that his people 
send him back here and give him such big majorities, both 
Demoerat and Republican. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON, Yes. 


1923. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Do not the residents of the District con- 
tribute to the good roads in Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not for the streets of any city in Texas. 
The citizens of my State do not enjoy a tax rate of only $1.30 
on the $100. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Oh, those are local taxes. I am talking 
about Federal taxes. 

Mr. BLANTON. You look at the record of my district and 
you will see that the Federal tax paid is as large in propor- 
tion as from the gentleman’s district in Maryland. But what 
I am objecting to, and the same objection was raised by the 
gentleman from Illinois, is to the city improvement for resi- 
dential sections. I do not object to the Government paying for 
any pavement around its property or buildings that are used 
for public affairs. But these are residential sections, out in 
the silk-stock'ng neighborhoods around Connecticut Avenue, 
miles from the Capitol, where the people who own the property 
build new buildings, residences and apartment houses, and get 
the Government to come in and pay a substantial part for the 
paving of the streets and alleys, and I say it is not right that 
that should be paid by the peopfe of Maryland or Texas or 
Illinois. It ought to be done by the people in those residential 
sections of Washington who reap the benefit of it. 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Take the street, for instance, in the resi- 
dential section, 60 feet wide. 

Mr. BLANTON, All the street along Connecticut Avenue is 
60 feet wide. X 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Take the residential section where the 
` streets are occupied by residents in moderate circumstances, 
would the gentleman assess the property owner fòr paving that 
street 60 feet in width, a man who has no automobile? 

Mr. BLANTON. They do it in my State. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. They do not build roads 60 feet wide there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. The gentleman is mistaken. We 
have streets wider than that. The main street through my 
home city is wider than 60 feet. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
object to a single thing that is proper, but I do object to these 
real estate owners becoming multimillionaires putting this ex- 
penditure on the people of this Government. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. What does the gentleman 
people building roads through his district? 


think of the 
Is he in favor of 


that? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
Mr. DENISON. Contributed to by the Federal Government? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. DENISON. How can the gentleman differentiate the two 
cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. The roads are public highways. In build- 
ing roads through the States, when they come to an incor- 
porated town they stop. The street improvement is done by 
the city. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN, What is the difference? You are building 
roads for rich motorists, 
Mr. BLANTON, Let me tell you the result. You take the 


Willard Hotel in Washington. It has paid this year on its 
common stock 38 per cent dividends. The Washington Hotel 
has paid on its common stock this year 27 per cent dividends. 
Take the Raleigh Hotel here in Washington, where many of my 
colleagues live. It has paid 22 per cent dividends on its com- 
mon stock. i 

A MEMBER., How about the Wardman? 

Mr. BLANTON, That is in a class by itself, I can not get 
up that high. These large dividends on the common stock are 
made possible by reason of the ridiculous 60-40 fiscal relation 
between the District of Columbia and the Federal Government. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I might say to the gentleman in regard to 
hotels that they have used the public streets for the taxicabs 
which serye the patrons of those hotels. They have turned 
the use of the public streets over to the exclusive use of these 
taxicabs. If the gentleman wants to do something helpful, 
there is a problem that is more vicious than the one he pre- 
sents. The public streets are being used for taxicab stands. 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, that to an extent has been broken up. 
The monopoly is transferred to the terminal station. A Con- 
gressman or a Senator has to drive into a second or third re- 
moved roadway to get into the terminal station. Only one par- 
ticular line of taxicabs can go into the terminal station and 
unload at the main entrance. Everybody else has to go in at 
a second or third entrance. That is the main monopoly. At 
most of the hotels you can go down there right now and park 
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your car with just the same right as any other automobile or 
taxicab in this District. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Condemnation; For purchase or condemnation of streets, roads, and 
alleys, 81,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph in order to ask the chairman of the committee what this 
paragraph means. It provides for the purchase or condemnation 
of streets, roads, and alleys, $1,000. What streets and roads 
and alleys are they going to condemn for $1,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘That is condemnation of land for streets. 

Mr. DENISON. If it means that why not put it in that way? 
Ought not the words “land for” be inserted after the word 
01 2 

Mr. CRAMTON. It has been so carried for many years, 
Colonel Keller says with respect to this that they use the money 
generally to buy a small piece of property necessary for making 
an alley more convenient in width, in cases where it is impossible 
to have the land dedicated, or to modernize an old alley to meet 
the requirements of the present day as to convenience and size. 
It is an emergency item, for which a small amount is now 
expended. 

Mr. DENISON. 
streets and alleys? 

Mr. CRAMTON. IL. suppose so; but they get the money spent 
just as well under the present language. I would not object to 
the amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move as an amend- 
ment that after the word “of” in line 8, page 27, there be in- 
serted the words “land for.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Llinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk reads as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DENISON : 
of insert the words “ land for.” 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman recalls that we had up the matter 
of the establishment of an archives building some time ago. 
The recommendation would require a condemnation of a street 
called Ohio Street. Is it possible that in this case the language 
might mean that you might at some time want to close a street? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I do not imagine that it would be a con- 
demnation proceeding. It would be the closing of a street by 
authority of Congress in the case the gentleman speaks of. I 
do not see any objection to the amendment, although this exist- 
ing language has served the purpose for a good many years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition in 
opposition to the amendment, I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether from this appropriation expenses are not paid 
for condemnation proceedings 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am 199150 not. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Years back Congress used to pass special 
bills authorizing the opening of streets throughout the District, 
and if the land could not be obtained by purchase, then con- 
demnation proceedings were to be liad. Where is the item in 
the bill to provide for such character of expenses? There must 
be some provision in the bill authorizing the payment of con- 
demnation expenses when streets are opened. 

Mr. DENISON. If the gentleman will look on page 27, line 
13, does not that general item provide for that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; that applies only to certain provi- 
sions, whatever they may be, which were contained in the 
District appropriation act for 1914. I agree that if this item is 
solely for the purchase of small tracts of land, it would be 
better phraseology to insert the words “land for”; but what 
is the use of making uncertain a provision that may embarrass 
and restrain the commissioners? I think the gentleman should 
withdraw the amendment, because no real good can come from 
it and it may hamper the work of the commissioners. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman from Michigan 
tell us in a few words what that provision is in the appropria- 
tion act of 1914? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is the general ‘act that governs 
condemnation proceedings to secure land for street purposes, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not know what limitations 
were included in that act. I have sent for it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not that at hand, 

Mr, STAFFORD. There is no provision for appropriations 
for the purpose of paying expenses of condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Colonel Keller states that the money in 
this item is used for the purchase of the land, und no part of 


Should it not be condemnation of land for 


Page 27, line 8, after the word 
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this $1,000, I feel sure, is for the expense of condemnation 
proceedings. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the gentleman will yield, I am not 
familiar with the language that has been used in the bill but 
I do happen to'be familiar with the language used in my State 
for condemning streets. It never used condemnation of land 
for a street or an alley, but it is directly condemned, and I 
rather think it would be a mistake to change this phraseology 
which has been in existence. 

Mr. DENISON. It is condemning land for the purpose of 2 
street. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The phraseology is “condemning the 
street.” You condemn a street through a piece of property or 
an alley through a piece of property. 

Mr. DENISON. I think the gentleman from Ohio is wrong; 
you condemn land for street purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Perhaps it may be the wronge phrase- 
ology, but in the State of Ohio it is the condemning of a street. 

Mr. HILL. If the gentleman will permit, I will say that in 
fle case of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad tunnel under How- 
ard Street in Baltimore the question came up of the city con- 
demning the street rights, and it was held that the fee of the 
street remained in the Howard heirs and they got $50,000 or 
$60,000 from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for the tunnel. 
They condemn street rights and not the land. 

Mr..CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this language has been in 
the bill for many years, and they are getting the money under 
it for the purpose for which it is necessary, and I see no objec- 
tion to continuing it as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To carry out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914 which authorize the com- 
missioners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or high- 
way to conform with the plan of the 8 system of highways 
in that portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown there is appropriated such sum as is nec- 
essary for said purpose during the fisca yeas 1924, to be paid wholly 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and unauthorized by law. It is a change of existing law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Just to what does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. BLANTON. Page 27, ending with line 21. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is entirely and directly 
basen upon existing law and clearly is-not subject to the point 
of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was merely a rider on an appropria- 
tion bill, I call to the attention of the gentleman, in the year 
1914. It was a rider on an appropriation bill. It did not be- 
come permanent law, but it was merely for a year. This is an 
indeterminate appropriation and it may amount to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. We do not know; there is no limitation 
placed upon it whatever. It says, “ There is appropriated such 
sum as is necessary for said purpose.” We are absolutely 
taking the bridle off and giving them entry into the door of the 
Treasury without any restriction at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman has concluded, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia act for 1914 carried this provision: 

That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or high- 
way, to conform with the plan of the nent system of highways 
in that portion of the District of Columbia outside the cities of W. 
ington and Georgetown— 

And so forth. With the usual directions. The essential lan- 
guage is, “ That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
are hereby authorized to open, extend, or widen any street,” and 
so forth. That is permanent legislation. It does not say that 
“hereafter” they are authorized, it is true. It does not say in 
the Constitution that you have got to use the word “ hereafter ” 
in order to make it permanent. . 

It is clearly apparent that the language gives a permanent 
authority. It does not say for the current year. It is not in 
connection with any item in the appropriation act. It is not 
tied to any specific appropriation for the year. It is a legis- 
lative provision of a permanent character that was put in an 
appropriation act that year.. Now, I take it if that is to be 
conceded, then the gentleman will have no objection to the lan- 
guage in the bill. The language in the bill simply gives the 
money with which to carry out the authority conferred in the 
permanent legislation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman will yield, does not the act 
of 1914 also provide that the damages assessed in a suit of 
condemnation shall be equal to the benefits, and this simply 
provides the revenue for the paying of the benefits 


Mr. CRAMTON. That is one of the portions of the act, but 
I think the only question that can be before the Chair raised 
on the point is whether this language, The commissioners are 
hereby authorized,” is permanent law. I think there can be 
no reasonable controversy about it that it is. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will remember, in discuss- 
ing this very point the distinguished gentleman from Illinois, 
our late lamented colleague, Mr. Mann, laid down the rule 
here, and he went back for years and called attention to the 
fact that a provision to be permanent law in an appropriation 
bill must use that word “hereafter” to make it permanent 
law, and held that without the word “hereafter” in there it 
was held to apply for that particular year. I am not making 
this point of order captiously. I think it is an unwise power 
to be placed in the hands of these commissioners not to be 
obliged to come to Congress when they want to open up a street. 
If they want to close a street, I do not care whether it Is a 
quarter of a block or a half a block or half a mile, they have 
to come to Congress and get- the power to close the street. If 
they have to get the power to close a street by coming to Con- 
gress, they should come to Congress in order to get the power 
to open the street; and I think it is an unwise power to be 
placed in their hands. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I simply suggest this fur- 
ther consideration, that in that same act the preceding para- 
graph has reference to this same general subject of highways 
for the District, and it provides that “the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are hereby authorized whenever 
in their judgment the public interests require it,“ and so 
forth, It does not say during that year or during the year 
after, but “ whenever the public interests require it” to pre- 
pare a new highway plan for any portion of the District of 
Columbia and to submit the same for their approval. Ther? 
comes the next paragraph which was offered, which was to 
supplement that authority to acquire by condemnation land 
for 7 purposes of highways in carrying out that general high- 
way plan, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr, Chairman, I certainly will have to dis- 
sent from the position taken by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON], in which he claims to reflect the opinion of 
our lamented distinguished parliamentary leader, that you 
could not in phraseology make permanent law on an appropria- 
tion bill without the use of the word “ hereafter.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Or words that mean that, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, now the gentleman is qualifying it—or 
words that admit it, of course. It has been held from time to 
time by the Comptroller of the Treasury in construing acts of 
Congress that the purpose is determined from the phraseology ; 
where the language shows that character of permanency that 
it is intended for more than the appropriation year, then it is 
construed as permanent legislation. The very purpose of 
clause 2 of section 1 is to prevent legislation of a permanent 
character being carried on an appropriation bill, and it is liable 
and vulnerable to a point of order. Appropriation bill after 
appropriation bill has been passed here with permanent 
legislation. 

If the Chair will examine the item under consideration he 
will see from the entire scope of it that it was to be perma- 
nent; that it was not merely for the year then pending. In 
that bill no appropriation even is carried for that year. It is 
at the close of the item relative to highways, inserted there 
for the definite purpose of making it permanent law, and the 
gentleman can not escape it. . 

It is so in nearly every appropriation bill that is presented. 

In the War Department appropriation bill, now under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Appropriations, there is item 
after item where the comptroller has construed the phraseology 
to be permanent without the use of the word “hereafter,” 
because on its face the purpose is indicated that it was the 
purpose of Congress to make it permanent. How ridiculous 
it would be for the Comptroller of the Treasury to hold that 
this language, permanent in character, was only intended for 
the fiscal year! Its very breadth and scope indicate that it 
was for all time, and that is the policy of Congress in carry- 
ing this utilizable appropriation for expenses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, may I make this further 
observation that if the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
is right, and if that legislation in 1914 was not permanent 
in character, then there has not been since that day any legis- 
lation upon which to base condemnations for street purposes. 
But on the contrary the authorities of the District, year after 
year since 1914, have been proceeding under that authority. 
The courts have sustained condemnation proceedings under 
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that particular provision, The courts recognize it as perma- 
nent law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit, the very phraseology which has already been referred to 
by the chairman of the committee in the preceding paragraph 
shows that it was intended to be permanent. For instance, 
“That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized.” ‘When? “ Whenever in their judgment the public 
interest requires it.” Not during the fiscal year 1914, but when- 
ever in their judgment the public interest requires them to pre- 
pare a new highway plan and submit the same for approval to 
the Highway Commission under the act of March 2, 1893, they 
are given that authority, and the following clause amplifies and 
supplements that. It is the paragraph that makes it workable. 
“The Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or 
highway.” If you will examine the legislative annals of this 
Nation you will find that prior to the enactment of this law 
there were at almost every session when District business was 
considered bills coming from the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee for opening of streets. Since that authorization was 
enacted—permanent, as I contend—there has not been one bill 
presented for opening or widening any street. It is under this 
authorization that the District Commissioners function. 

The CHAIRMAN. This question is rather an involved one. 
The Chair is going to ask the chairman of the committee to 
defer the decision on this point until to-morrow, and asks that 
the paragraph be passed over without prejudice until to-morrow. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I move, Mr. Chairman, that the committee 
do now rise. That will leave the matter pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13660) 
making appropriations for the Government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, _ 0 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, during the consideration of the 
ship subsidy bill the House granted me permission to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp. I was detained from the House on 
aceount of sickness. I desire to renew that request now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the ship subsidy bill. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr, TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been so amply and 
ably discussed by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANK- 
HEAD], the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis], the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Harpy], and my colleague [Mr. BLAND] 
from Virginia that little is left for discussion which has not 
already been covered by these conclusive arguments. I desire, 
therefore, to direct the attention of the House for a moment to 
the pending motion to strike out all of section 410, including 
(a), (b), (e), and (d). 

Section 410 (a) is as follows: 


Whenever the board determines that in order to promote the welfare 
of the United States the operation of vessels in any particular service 
or of any particular type and kind is desirable and necessary, and 
that the rate of compensation authorized under section 404 is insuffi- 
cient to induce the operation of vessels in such service or of such type 
and kind, the board in making the contract for compensation may pro- 
vide therein for the increase of the rate of compensation ‘authorized 
in respect to such vessel under said section to such an extent as it 
deems necessary to procure the establishment and maintenance of such 
service and the operation of vessels in such service or the operation 
of vessels of such type and kind; but the rate of compensation as so 
increased shall not exceed twice the rate authorized by said section. 
As used in this subdivision and in section 411 the term service“ 
includes the route on which the vessel operates, the frequency of sail- 
ings, and the speed which she maintains. 


An examination of the above provision clearly shows an 
attempt on the part of the framers of the bill to take from Con- 
gress the power of legislation and place such power in the 
Shipping Board. If this be so, of course it is beyond the power 
of Congress to accomplish, 

Article I, section 1, of the Constitution provides “ all legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States which shall consist of a Senate and a House of 


Representatives.” This is an exclusive grant of every legisla- 
tive power to the Congress, and, therefore, the executive, the 
judiciary, and all others arms of the Government are.excluded 
from its use. This principle is so well recognized as to need 
no further discussion. Does the above paragraph, then, take 
from Congress the power of legislation and give it te the Ship- 
ping Board? 

Under section 404 of the bill the rate of compensation is de- 
termined by Congress for all vessels. This rate is carefully and 
specifically determined by the committee in six pages of the bill 
embracing sections 404, 405, and 406. Having determined with 
precision what that compensation should be, the above para- 
graph (a) says that if the Shipping Board—not the Congress 
that has the power to legislate—but if the Shipping Board de- 
termines it is “desirable and necessary” to have vessels of a 
particular type in its service and the Shipping Board—not Con- 
gress—determines that the compensation under section 404 is 
insufficient to induce such vessels to enter such service, the Ship- 
ping Board—not Congress—may provide for a change of the 
rate in section 404 and increase it “to such extent as it ”—not 
Congress—“ deems necessary,” and so forth, d 

The power to exercise judgment, the power to exercise dis- 
cretion, the power of determination—that is, of fixing a status 
as permanent amidst a muititude of conflicting facts and of mak- 
ing that status final—that is the power of legislation. But 
see what a latitude by this paragraph is given to the Shipping 
Board, “whenever the board determines that in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of the United States.“ What a vision! What 
powers of determination and decision! What unlimited scope 
for the exercise of judgment and discretion! The welfare of 
the United States” is at stake. That welfare follows the com- 
merce of the world and goes with every vessel that plows the 
seas. It is closely woven into State, interstate, and inter- 
national commerce. It sits at the council table of the Nation 
directing and controlling our international relations, and 
reaches as truly the hovel of the poor as the mansion of the 
rich. A power with no limit but its own vision, with no re- 
straint but its own desires, and this unlimited power is at- 
tempted to be taken from the Congress of the United States 
to be exercised by the Shipping Board. The power to fix this 
subsidy or bonus under all the circumstances of the case is a 
legislative power. This has been done in sections 404, 405, and 
406, and baving been done this bill—section 410—seeks to abol- 
ish sections 404, 405, and 406 and lodge this power in an 
abortive legislative agency known as the Shipping Board. 

Second, it gives to the Shipping Board the power to legislate 
for “the welfare of the United States” when Congress itself 
has no power to legislate for “the welfare of the United 
States.” Can Congress, itself incapable of doing a thing, vest 
in another the power to do what it can not itself do? Some 
ambitious statesmen have in times past invoked the power of 
Congress to legislate for “the general welfare of the United 
States,” but it remains for this Congress to produce those bold 
enough to suggest a further extension of that power in its 
application to the welfare of the United States” without the 
semblance of constitutional sanction. The principle involved 
here is simple. Congress may construct a piece of legislation 
complete in itself, except, first, as to the time of its going into 
operation, and that time may be a fixed point, as July 1, 1923, 
or, second, upon the happening of a certain fact or event, which 
fact or event is to be determined by a designated party or 
agency, but such party or agency can not change provisions 
already fixed’ and established in the law. The paragraph we 
are considering (a) violates this principle. Sections 404, 405, 
and 406 fix and determine the amount of subsidy to be granted, 
while this paragraph gives the Shipping Board the power to 
change these and establish a different rate of subsidy. 

Two cases may be quoted—and there are many others that 
could be—which I take from the speech of Senator THOMAS J. 
Watsu, of Montana, in the Senate of the United States on May 
8, 1922: 

The legislature can not delegate Its power to make a law ; but it can 
make a law to delegate a power to determine some fact or state of th 
upon which the law makes, or intends to make, its own action depen 
(Locke’s Appeal, 72 Pa. St. 491, 498.) 

The result of all the cases on this subject is that a law must be com- 
piete, in all its terms and provisions, when it leaves the legislative 

ranch of the Government, and nothing must be left to the judgment 

of the electors or other appointee or delegate of the slature, so 
that, in form and substance, it is a law, in all its details, in praesenti, 
but which may be left to take effect in future, if necessary, upon the 
ascertainment of any prescribed fact or event. (Dowling v. Lanca- 
shire Insurance Co., 92 Wis. 63.) 

This principle is strongly affirmed in Field v. Clark (143 U. S. 
p. 692 et seq.), wherein it is decided that upon the determina- 
tion by the President of certain facts and the announcement of 
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such facts, that ipso facto duties on certain articles were 
changed, not to such duties as might be named by the President 
but to those specifically named in the bill. The President’s 
function then was in no wise legislative, but declaratory. Com: 
gress in the bill prescribed the duty which was to take effect 
when the President declared a certain fact. * 

This section 410 (a) we, therefore, hold is unconstitutional 
and void, and while the section is viciously bad in principle, in 
that it gives to any board the right to double the subsidy to be 
paid (that is bad enough), but when it is noticed that this bill 
provides for this as a continuing appropriation for 10 years, 
during which time this board will probably change its personnel 
in its entirety after we pass this bill, we are actually granting 
this great legislative power to a body of men that we know 
nothing of. The present board may command the confidence 


of some who believe that they would not use this power un-. 


justly ; but in a year or two the board will begin to change, and 
during the length of this bill we are safe in saying that not a 
member of the present board will be on it at the end of 10 years, 
and we are actually granting these great powers to unknown 
men, 

I have never known a bill in Congress that contained as many 
vicious provisions as the pending bill, and if passed in the form 
in which it came from the committee by the Republican Party, 
I think will relieve the Democrats of the necessity of a campaign 
two years hence for the Presidency. It is a fitting complement 
to the Fordney tariff bill. It is full of special legislation for 
the great interests of the country at the expense of the great 
mass of the people. If it passes this House in its present form, 
it will never pass the Senate, in my judgment. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1467. An act to carry into effect the findings of the Court 
of Claims in favor of Elizabeth White, administratrix of the 
estate of Samuel N. White, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

8. 4122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Inter- 
state Toll Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across 
Red River between Montague County, Texy., and Jefferson 
County, Okla.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, * 

F. 214. An act to amend section 24 of the act entitled “An 
act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judici- 
ary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

$. 4116. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Missouri, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Francis River, in the State of Missouri; 
te the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 4187. An act to extend the time for payment of charges 
due on reclamation projects, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee ou Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

S. 4096. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the enunci- 
ation of the Monroe doctrine; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


Mr. BANKHEAD, by unanimous consent, was granted leave of 
absence for two days, on account of important business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, in accordance 
with permission granted by unanimous consent of the House to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp and print the so-called 
“Slacker Lists,” I desire to call attention to a letter from The 
Adjutant General's office, dated December 30, 1922. 

It is my intention to insert these lists on the fifth day of each 
month until all of the names are printed. No good soldier will 
be injured by the publication of his name in these lists; but, on 
the contrary, if his military record is one to be proud of, the 
publication will only serve to call attention to that record. If 
by mistake the names of good soldiers have not been eliminated 
from the record, it will be my pleasure and duty to insert in 
the Record the facts in each individual case and to see that the 
facts are brought to the attention of the Secretary of War, who 
is as anxious as any soldier of the late war with Germany to 
have the records correct. Mistakes ought to be corrected while 
the men are living and while there is evidence to substantiate 
any valid claim as to service, 


The letter is as follows: 
Wan DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADIUTANT 9 pees, 
as. N ý 5 
Hon. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, e 
House of Representatives, 
My Dear MR. JOHNSON ; I have the honor to transmit herewith for 
publication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 5, 1928, lists of 
alleged draft deserters, which lists were released by the War Depart- 
aon mr poa a i 8 ee 5 and 8 4, 1922, both 
ve. copy o e tement to be nted h 
the lists is also inclosed herewith. a N 


There is also transmitted herewith for insertion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecoRD a list of the names of registrants which bave been re- 
moved from the lists of alleged draft deserters heretofore published in 
the Rxconn, the reasons for such removals being set forth in the second 
paragraph of the statement which is te precede the lists in the RECORD, 

ery respectfully, 
Ronxnr C. Davis, 
The Adjutant General, 

The following names have been removed from the lists of 
alleged draft deserters heretofore published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorp since the publication of such names: 

LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 1, COUNTY OF KERN, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
1619 Martimer Peter Shea, Standard Oil Co., Bakersfield, Calif. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 4, BOSTON, MASS, 
507 John Ville. 6 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass, 
LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 3, COUNTY OF WAYNE, STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
572 Anthony Loss, 37 Twelfth Street, Wyandotte, Mich. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO, 10, CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS, STATE OF MIN- 
NESOTA, 
1760b Fred LaPlante (F. La Plant), 2915 North Third Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
LOCAL BOARD FOR COUNTY OF CUSTER, STATE OF MONTANA, 

2041 Geo. W. Flock, Kruger, Mont, (Seneca, Nebr.). 

LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 1, MIDDLESEX COUNTY, N. J. 
2085 1 pe ASt (Aaron Isaac Hazan), 89 Morris, New Brunswick, 


LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 40, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


2358 Michael Hoffman, 1131 Wolf Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (219 Kings- 
ton, Brooklyn, N. Y.). 


LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO, 2, CITY OF 
NESSEE. 

458 Robert A. McDaniel (Robert A. McDaniels), 411 Dale Avenue, 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF SULLIVAN, STATE OF TENNESSEE. 


2234 Nibie Osborne Harrison (Nevil Osborne Harrison, Nebie Osborn 
Harrison), 552 Lake Street, Britsol, Tenn. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 3, CITY OF NASHVILLE, STATE OF 
TENNESSEE. 
- 


5 Maz (Jessie) Stokes, 1429 Fifteenth Avenue south, Nashville, 
enn, 


KNOXVILLE, STATE OF TEN- 


IOCAL BOARD FOR COUNTY OF LEWIS, STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
4008a Leo Edward Baranowicz, Adna, Wash, 


LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 2, COUNTY OF HONOLULU, TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII, 


George A. Reis, Pearl City, Oahu. 

LOCAL BOARD FOR COUNTY OF MAUI, TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

480 Robert W. Kamakahi, Halawa, Molokai, Territory of Hawali 
(Robert W. Kamakahi, jr., Pukoo, Maui, Hawaii). 

The men whose names appear below, and who were under the 
jurisdiction of the local boards named, were, according to the 
public draft records, classified and reported by the draft au- 
thorities as deserters from the military service of the United 
States. The lists in which these names were originally included 
have been given at least one month’s publicity. 

The name of any man who, since the publication of the lists, 
has been found to have actually served in either our own forces 
or in those of the Allies during the period between May 18. 
1917, and November 11, 1918, is not included; nor is that of 
any man who, though he rendered no service during the period 
mentioned, has, since the publication of his name, been found 
to haye been erroneously inducted or to have been erroneously 
certified as a deserter, nor that of any man who is known to be 
no longer living, 

Every reasonable effort has been made by the War Depart- 
ment to eliminate from these lists names which, for any of the 
aforementioned reasons, should not appear thereon. Should it 
develop, however, that certain of the names listed below should, 
for any of these reasons, likewise be removed, notice to that 
effect will be published in each such case in a later issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF BROWARD, STATE OF FLORIDA, 


640 


191 Rufus Edgar Bostic, Deerfield, Fla. 

295 Arthur Budges, Atlanta. Ga. 

408 Alvin Cain (Cane), Paim Beach, Fla. 
518 James Cambell (Campbell), Dania, Fia. 
65 Sam Coleman, Columbia, S. C. 

231 James Donald (Donnald), Pompano, Fla. 
533 George Franklin Fordham, Deerfield, Fla, 
575 Williams 42 8 Davie, Flu. 

634 Henry Gaut, Dania, Fla. 
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LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF DADE, 


342 
151 8a 


Cecil Gibson, Tampa, 

David Gripes fore) No Norfolk, Va. 

Tom Harr Lauderdale, Fla. 

gane Walter Bares! Fort Lauderdale, Fla. (James Walter Hays, 
dewark, 


5 3 
Ao Huntley, boeerteld. Fla. (605 Davis Street, Jacksonville, 


22 E. Jackson, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Morgan Jasper. Hallandale, A 
Victor Johnson, Dania, 
cages Merricks, Dania, 
Ernest (Earnest) Merritt,” Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Nathan Murdock, Fort . Fla. 
Johnnie Neal, Live Oak. E 
Walter Nelson, Alachua, Fis, 
poet 1 Perry, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Enoch Pritchett, Dania, Fla. 
Willem ‘Gurideans (Geaurideans), Greenville, 8. C. 
Chas. Raines, Clearwater. Fla. 
Clayborn Richardson, Pompano, Fla. 
Richard Sanford, Dania, Fia. 
Ben Scott, Fort ‘Lauderdale, Fla. 
James Leonard Simmons, Deerfield, Fla. 
Andrew Starks, Pompano, Fla. 


Manfred F, (T.) Sweeting, Nassau, Bahamas, 
John J. (James) Thomas, Deerfield, Fla. 
Bert (Bert F., B. F.) d Thornton, Lakeland, Fla. (Miami, 


Fla. 
Luther Watford, Dania, Fla, 
Joe West, Americus, Ga. 
Isaac N e Edisto TARNA; S. C. 
Joe Willianis, Tampa, P 
Isaac Wilson, Fiat - 
Willie James Woodhouse, Deerfield, Fla. 
Robert Yarn, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
STATS OF FLORIDA. 


1 (Stanley) Adley, Miami, Fla. 
Hugh Alderman, Homestead, 

Henry Alexander, Columbia ‘Avenue, Mia 
Louie (Lovie) Alexander, 608 Thir (hire “thira, Miami, Fla. 
Cinens Alian (Aliain) sf Fifth, Miami, 

John ronan addell, M fami; Fla. 

Will Anderson, Arch Creck, Fla. (Miami, et 

Thomas Armbrister (Armfrister), Princeton, Mla. 

* Ask (Thaddens (Thaddeus) Ash), 808 Third, Miami, 


la. 

Frank Bardon (Bardow), 533 Twelfth, Miami 
Bennie Brown (Barnes), 320 Florida, Miami, ia (Goulds, Fun.). 
James E. Barnes, 110 (61 J Maiden. Lane, Miami, Fla, 
Johnnie Basket (Johnie Hoste), Roosevelt Avenue. Miami, Fla. 
Chasey Bayless, Peters, Fla. Charlie an less, as iy Fla.) 
McCoy Beigman Sa 436 Second. Miami, F 
William Bevans, Ouge, Miami, Fin. (Orange, Aisa Fla.), 
Walter Blakely, Cocoanut Grove, F > 
John Blatch, 479 Columbus, Miami, Fla. 
Wm. Bozed (Boyed), 609 Avenue 8. eg Fla. 
Ben (enjiman) Bradley, Aventina 13 — 
Thomas Erinnard, Avenue G, Miam 
Bennie Brown, 830 Se Second, Miami, 

burgh, Pa, 
Frank Brown, Homestead, Fin. 
Jobn Bryan 3 Miami, Fla. 

(Richard) Bullin (Richard Nixon Bullen), Miami, Fla. 
Wilfred Carday (Cardor), 508 Fifth, Miam 
bere . K dang Henry Carlton, 9 Carlton), route 

0. 
Thos. Carmie 9 20 Avenue H. Miami, Fla. 
Samuel Carry (Sam Carry), 507 Avenue G, Miami, Fla, 
Richard C. (Connor, compen) oe Chalmers, county jail, Miami, Fla, 
Henry Clay, Weed a 
W. B. Coakley (J. B. . Coakley, 8 Joseph Benj. (Benjamin) 
Coakley), route No. 1, Miami, Fla. 
Alonzo Cook, Miami, Fla. (Atlanta, Ga.). 
3 B. (Butler) Cooley, Perrine, Fla, 
Lee Shi — (Cooper), Jard Albert Cooper, 3323 Fourteenth, 
am 
James penton. 128 Avenue J, Miami, Fla. 
Jacob L, (Lewis) Crist, jr., 326 Fourteenth, Miami, 
East Central Avenne 2 N. Mex.) 
Johnnie Crumb, tag tthe (Miami, Fla.) 
Frauk 8 bra 2 bole 


Chas. Cu 
Attilio * ett Aktikes % tte) Cuppoletti), 408 Seveuth, 


Miami 

Wm. Weaver Danenhower Mn fi. (l Ostend Apartment, 
ela ie and Boulevard, Miami, Fla. (95 Grover, Bridgeport, 
onn 

Frank Davis, 813} Third, Miami, Fla. 

Jodle Davis, Miami, Fla. (convict ae Miami, 

Essie Dennis, 115 Florid 2 

Samuel Dudley, Larkins, 

George 8 re 

Steve Duncan (Stephen Duncon), Miami, Fla. 

John Duvalier, Homestead, Fla. 

Herman J. Eady, Homestead, Fla. (Muscle Shoals, Ala.). 

Everard thanke Minami, Fla. 

Honnan 3010. Fi (Eddey, Norman Edden, Douglas Bdday, Norman 

y us, Fia 

Tinnie ee (Blenwood), Arch Creek, Fla. 

Se 1 Ernest, Eighteenth, Miami, Fla. (Char- 
otte, 

Ceasar Evana Waddell, Miami, Fla. 

J._C. (John Carthage) Farrell, Field Apartments, Seventh 
PR hal Miami, Fla. 

Enor 1. 80 (Enos (Knot) Fergurson), Crooked Island. 

sa Clifton Robert) Ferguson, Columbia Avenue, Miami, 


Edward Ferguson. Wadel, Miami, Fla. 

8 Ferguson, Waldel Miami, Fla. 

Cora En (Drew) Fife, 14144 Avenue D, Miami, 
Joh (Alexander) Finley, 130 Fifth, Miami, Fia. 
Albert Pinleyson, No. 2, P. O. Miami, Fla. 


Fla. (82 Henderson, Pitts- 


Fla, (1124 


Fla.) 


Fia. 


3670 
213% Franklin A. 


Geo. Flaherty. 
David Ford 4301 Fourth, Miami Fla. 


Robert Ford, Larkins, Fie 
Samuel Francis, Kendal, 
Deanie Frierson, Route Ne. B B. Miami, Fla. (311 Division, Macon, 


Ga.) 
Wallace Gadson, Aventina, Fla. 
Willie Garvin Sara 517 Second, Miami, 
Henry Gattis, Southern Dredging 000. 
(Cocoa, ee 
Henry Gay, Ojus, Fla, (Miami, TEN 
Thomas Glass, 930 Sixth, Miami, Fla 
John, Athor Glenn, Morgana, S. C. (922 Wallace, Philadel 
p 
Roy Dale Goodrich, 621 Twelfth, Miami. Fia. 
Hilton Gordon, Lemon Street, Miami, Fia. 
ost parra Gray, Baldwin, Miami, F 
Golden Green, Homestead, Fla. (Miami; Fla.) 
John H. (Henry) Green Aventina, Fla. (Fort Lonesome, Fla.) 
Morris 1 1 Herman) Greeburg (Greenburg), 2001 Avenue D, 
am a. 
Andrew Gunderson (A. Gunerson) = 8 Miami, Fin. 
Osamer Hall, Sherman Avenue, 
Judge Hamilton, Joħnson, Miami, 2. 
Leon L. Hanna’ (Lionel Haund), 133 


Miami, Fla. 


(gh, * 
orida Avenue, Miami, 


Fla. 

L. E. . Pl Hardie (Leslie Lee Hardin), 1018 Avenue A, 

Charlie Harrison, Miami, Fla. (C. H. Harrison, 16 Columbia, 
Miami. Fla,). 

Samuel M. Harrison, Larkins, Fla. 

H. W. Fares Mia Fla. (Henry W. (William) Hayes, Ben- 
son, 

Chas. Cr omens) Hendrix, 115 Third, Miami, Fla. (West 


Palm ach 58 
J. 8. 8 A.) Hes iyrb (John A. Hepburn), 634 Fifth, Miami, 


Chas. J J. or Higgins, Bowers Southern Dredging Co., 
mi, 

Thomas High, 519 Third, Miami, Fla. 

J. F. Hill (James Franklin III). 926, Seventh, Miami, Fila, 
Oscar Hill, Seminole oo Miami, Fla. 

Dennis Hinton, Ojus, Fla. 

Harcourt Holbert, Larkins, Fla. 

Lester Hornton, Wadel, Miami, Fla. 

aire B. Hoyt (Richard Bolles Holt), 210 Seventh, Miami, 


J. 8 3 Miami, Fla. (Jack C. Hudson, 390 Market, Phila- 
elphia, Pa.). 

William Humphry (Humphrey); Goulds, Fla. 

Andrew Jackson, 6 h and Avenue I. Miami, Pa. 

N. M. Jackson (Wie 5 — Jackson, Wriel Nee 112 
Fifth, Miami, Fla. 

Charlie James, Goulds, Fla. 

Emanuel Jean, post office No. 2, Miami, Fla. 

ae 5 Jenkins (Louis Rewalt Jenkins), 309 Seventh, tlami, 

a. 

Willie Jenkins, Kendall, Fla. (Larkins, Fla.). 

Willie Jennings, Goulds, Fla. 

Joseph S. (Samuel) Johnson, 214 Sixth (219 Sixth), Miami, Fla. 

Jessie (Jess) Jones, 832 Second, Miami, Fin. 


Harry Jordan (Jordon), 502 Second, Miami, Fla. 

John Kelly, Homestead, Fla. (119 Broad, New York, N. Y.). 

Rufus King. 181 Columbia, Miami, Fla. 

Theophilus Knowles, Sam “0” Cook Dock, Miami, Fia. 

Robert L. (Langford) Lawrence, 1821-Avenue H, Miami, Fla. 

Louis F. Lazo ( is Layo. Lewis Fernando Layo. Louls Layo), 
707 Seventh, Miami, Fis, (263 route B, Miami, Fla.) 

Tom Ler, Princeton, Fla. 

John S. (Shelby) Lowe, Homestead, 

Ernest Lynes (Tynes) (Earnest. 5 95 6022 Lemon went, Fla. 

Frank B. MeCluney (McPluney), box 103 Lemon City, Fla 

Andrew McDade, Princeton, 

Herschel M. McGlasson (Herschel McGlasson, Urshel McGlasson), 
205 Avenue C, north, Miami, Fla. (Cave 857 75 Ky.). 

Coatney McKenzie, Cocoanut rove, Erla (Miami, Fla.) 

John A. Mekenzie, Cocoanut Grove. 

Wilfred (Willfred) McKenzie, 214 U. Miami. Fla. 

Edward M. McNeil. Roseland Park, Miami, Fla. 

Robert Mack, Perrine. Fla. 

Ebbie Magee, 513 Second. Miami, Fla. 

Zeb Malachi, Princeton, Fla. (Z. Malachi, Miami, Fla., general 


delivery). 
nar Pie Manen (Manem, Benjaman Manur), 606 First, Miami, 


Fla. 

Hezehink Mannin 3 3 Munnings), Third 
Street between & I. 

Aron (Aaron) Martin, h Anam Ela. (Cutler, Fla. ). 

Frank Martin, Buena Vista, Ela. 

J. A. Mathis (James ‘Arthur Mathis), Goulds, Fla. 

Samuel Matho (Mather), 222 Six an 'one- Miami, Fla. 

H. C. Mehrtens (Henry C. Mehrtens), 611 Twelfth, Miami, Fla. 

James Merchant, jr., Gaston Drake Bis. Drive, Miami, Fla. 

Howard Moody, Princeton, Fla. 

Earl A. Musselman, 1105 Avenue G, Miami, Fla. 

Barte (Bartow, Barton Barts) Nixon, 206 Avenue H, Miami, Ela. 

Henry Osborne (Osburne), Millers Addition, Miami, Fla, (727 
Orchard, New Haven, onn.). 

Clayton Page, Goulds, 

(c.) Parken, care Biscayne Bay Fish Co., Miami, 


Fla 

Robert Parron (Parrom), F. D. Box 275, Miami, Fla. (Miami, 
‘la. ; 8 Delivery. a Ala.) 

Fred D. B., 5 (Frerick D. B. Pezzallo), 1000 Avenue G, 

am 

1 d. 0010) Penny. 621 Seventh, Miami, Fla. 

Lewis Sap os Avenue G, extended, Miami, Fin. 

James R. Pless, 25 Fourth, 5 ms 

Oscar Weder, 317 Waddell, Miami, 

James A. Porter (Poiter, Poitier), 615 ‘Fourth, Miami, Fla, 


` William Jones, Ojus, Fla 


~ 


March Powell, 115 Florida Avenue, Miami, Fla. 
sins Poweil (Robert Bruce Powell, Bruce Powell), Miami, 


i 
Sam Procter, 915 Fifth, Miami, Fla. (care Virginia Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va.). 
Will Pullins, General Delivery, Miami, Fla. (326 Spruce, Jack- 
Sonville, Fla.). 
John Rae, New York, N. Y. 
Prevaust (Prevoust) Renson, Perrine, Fla. 
Mose Robinson (Moses Robison), Aventina, Fla. 
Thomas Rochelle, Homestead, Fla. 
Walter Roff (Rolf), Florida City, FI 
Jobn Rolle, (511 Third, Miami. Fla. (P. O. No. 2, Avenue G, 
am 
Kirkwood (Kirkward) Roole, 5 North Sixth, Miami, Fla. 
Ed Roundtree, 3 i 
John 5 pha Rusii d 
11 tussal) 


Berthia use 
Catia Pie’). 
A. Russell, 581 Fifth, Miami, Fla. 
Nason City, N. J.). 
Joseph Rutherford, Benson, Fla. 
Henry Sanders, 608 Martin, Miami, Fla. 
Cleve Saunders (Cleave Sanders), ‘Ojus, Fi a. 
G. W. 18 (George Wellington Sawyer), 711 Fifth north, 


Miami, 

Thaddeus Scavalla (Scarlle), Fifth north, Miami, Fla. 

Alexander Seymour, 708 econd, Miami, Fla. (Traylor Ship- 
yards, Cornwells, Pa.). 

Ben Simmons, Larkins, Fla. (Government Camp Brake No, 2, 
Bridgewater, N. C.). 

Boston Simmions ee Basten Simmions), 115 Florida 
Avenue, Miami, 

Ernest Sims, Eagan “Addition, Miami, Fla. 

J. E. Sloan (Jos. Edwin Sloan, J. Edwin Sloan), 312 Avenue C 
north. Miami, Fla. 

Daniel XI. Milton, Fulton) Smith, Largo, Fla. 

Edwin K. Smith, Byhalia. Miss. 

tora Raoa aieia Florida East Coast Railway shop, Buena Vista 
(Key 

Rollin 7 Smith (Rollin Smith). Peters, Fla. 

Roy Smith, Waddell, Miami, Fla. 

William Smith, 512 ‘Second ‘Street, Miami, Fla. 

Alfradia Spence 8 610 Fifth Street, Miami, Fla. 

Harry Stafford, Ojus, Fla. 

Corbett (Carbett 3 Homestead, Fla. 

Perey Sturrup 8 Miami, Fla. 

Luther Strand, Roosevelt Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

William (Wm.) R. (Rufus) Streater, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. (201 
North rgan, Florence, S. C. 

W. O. (Walter Overby) Strickland, 417 Bay Street, Miami, Fla. 

James H. (Henry) Strohman, Miami, 

W. (Walter) W. Tanner, 435 ‘Eighth Street, Miami, Fla. 

James (Jim) Thomas, Perrine, 

Oscar J. Thomas 1909 Avenue G, Miami, Fla. 

Shelton (Sheldon) Thomas, Homestead (Miami), 1 

Lee 5 221 Roswell, Miami (Thonotosassa), 

Henr (Nathan) 81 (Tinny). 309 Morse, W Fla. 

Davi Hinge (nel ey). ventina, Fla. 

Angel Toro T 0 921 Avenue D, Miami, Fla. 


Grand Bahama, Bahamas 
(104 Edge Avenue, 


Charlie Tucker, Ojus, Fla. 

Clifford Earl Walker, Miami, Fla. (Kahoka, Sos 

David (Dave) Walker, Peters (Monte Vista) 

Earnest L. (Ernest Laurence) Walker, 112 bitten Street, 
Miami, Fla. 

Whit Walker, Peters, Fla. 

Frank Washington; 521 Sixth Street, Miami, Fla. 

Nelachi (Malachia, Malachi) Washington, 521 Sixth Street, 


Miami, Fla. 
J. (Jose) A. Weatherby (Jas. A. Weatherly), Miami, Fla. 
tiver, Miami, Fla. 


Ernest J. (Jean) Whittle, Fifteenth and 

William Wilkerson (Wilkinson), Miami, Fla. 

Ernest (Earnest) Williams, 717 East Wood, Miami, Fla. 

Fred Williams, Kendal, Fla. 

Harold Williams, care dredge Norman H. Davis (921 Third 
Street), Miami, Fla. 

Herman Williams, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Johnny (Johnsey) Williams, 217 Avenue H, Miami, Fla. 

Nelson Williams, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Raymond Williams, 422 H, Miami, Fla. N 

Samuel Williams, Perrine, Fla. 

Thomas Williams, O, us, Fla. 

Albert Willis, Ojus. 

Ernest M. (Manuel) Wilton, 415 Avenue D, Miami, Fla. (1907 
8 Tampa, Fla.) 
H. Wiley (Herbert Wilson), 301 Florida Avenue, Miami, Fla. 

Edward Jefferson Winthorp, 300 Thirteenth, Miami, Fla. 

Wiley Woodard, Johnson treet, Miami, Fla. 

Cossie Wright, Benson, Fla. 

Geo. Daniel Wright, 210 East State, Jacksonville, Fla. { George 
8 Erickson Addition, Miami, re 

John Wright, Miami, Fla. 

Dave Young, jr., 304 Florida Avenue, Miami, 

ee k nes ae (Freerick Maultino), e 8. Cook's dock, 

ami a 


LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF PALM BEACH, STATE OF FLORIDA, 


Hamlin Alexander, Banyan Street, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Payton E. Alexander, 3 5 E. Alexandee, 902 
Clematis), West Palm Beach, 

Thomas Atkins, West Palm Beach. | = 

Edward Barnwell, 509 onpas; Westi Palm Beach, Fla. 

Jessie Brown, Delray, F 

i pi oaasi (Ch * Chisholm), Sasanola, Ga. (Deerfield, 


) 
Cole, West Palm Beach. 
Willie Corbett (Willie Clayton). “Hobe Sound, Fia. 
Warren Council, Eastman, Ga. 
John Crawford. Boynton, Fla. (West Palm Beach, Fia.). 
Alfred De Veavx (Alford, Alfred Deveaux), 600 Rosemary, West 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
James Edmonds, Banyan Street, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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James (Jame) Ellis, 527 B 
Beach FI ) 5: amia (527 Banyan), West Palm 


a. 
William "Evans, ir., ray, Fla. 
S Evanson, 515 Fer West Palm Beach, Fla, (Elberton, 


Alfred red Floyd, 509 Sapodilla, West Palm Beach, Fla, 
ancis, Hobe Sound, Fla. 

1 Arthur Franklin, Salerno, Fla. 

Harry greon Ocna, Pg Craps * Beach, Fla. 

son, a a upiter, Fla 

Willie Gilliard, Pauar E 9 5 1 

Simon Hamilton, 09 Douglas West Palm Beach, Fla 

Henry Holley 2 J. Holly, Holley), Gomez, ria: 

George Hunt, 543 Fourth, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Walter Johnson (Johnston), 309 Sapildolle, West Palm Beach, 


Fla. 
Will Jones, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Sierre Masecy 481 F Palm 

yY, rst, West Beach, Fla. 
Will Mitchell, Stuart, Fla. 
Frank Nixon, 621 Althea, “West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Frank O'Neal, Dania and West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Walter Ormond, 822 Clematis, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Beb Owens, Hobe Sound, 
Hetet Pfiefer (Herbert Frank Pfeifer, Herbert Pfiefer), 
r a. 

iliam M. Pollard, 510 Sapodilla, West ca Beach, Fla. 
Albert Rolie, 406 First, West Palm Beach, 
John H. ( Henry) Saunders, Delray, x 
George Sheppard, Boynto 
Lewis Simmons, Althea, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Frank story h > Hott i [sot ek iyi ( 8 

nnd uncy), ay, a. (care Smith's Garage, 

West Palm Beach, Fla.) 25 
Milton Taylor, Delray, Fla. 
Sam Thomas, 619 Fourth. West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Tom E. (Earnest) 5 West Palm Beach, Fla. 
James Turner, Stuart, Fla. 
Alvin Veal, 712 Rosemary, West Palm Beach, Fla. t- 
Emzzie W. Washington (Emzzie Washington), Jupiter, Fla. 
Frank Watson. P. City, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Ed Willianis, 523 Althea, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Fred Workman, West Palm Beach. Fla. 
James R. Zackery, 917 Clematis, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF PINELLAS, STATE OF FLORIDA, 


Leroy Adams, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

George Milton ( 3 Alford, Second e 
Seventh and Eighth Streets, St. Petersburg, F. 

Wm. Ask (Asi), arpon Springs. Fla. 

Robert Baker, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Edmond Blair. Twenty-eighth Street and Sixth Avenue, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Sam Brantley, Dunedin, Fla. 

Thomas Brown, Safety Harbor, Fla. 

Girley Brewster, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Will Burke, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Saunders Carter, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Peter Cattrabos (Cottrabos), Tarpon Springs, Fla. 

Geo. Nicholon (Nicholas) “harafios, Tarpon Springs, Fia. 

Jim (James) Davis, 448 Fourth Avenue South, St. Petersburg, 


Fla. 
Jim Davis, Clearwater, Fla. 
Willie Davis, 415 Avenue, a Street, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Frank Deas, Clearwater, Fla, 
Robert Hugo (H. 5 ee . Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Nicholas Simeon Drake, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
James Duheart, Tarpon Springs, 
Harry 1 Nad Fagins, noone Fla. 
Samuel Floyd, Tarpon Springs. FI 
Jim (James) Frazier, Largo, Fla. 
James Godson, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Louis Grey foray): 58 Petersburg, Fla. 
Herbert Ho SP Fla. 
ney. (Kelly . — larmat Fla. 

ngram rgo, Fla. 

Josh 9 Tarpon 8 aia: 
Henry Johnson, Clearwater, Fla. 
John Johnson, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


i th, between 


Walter Lambr: E 0 Springs, Fla. 

Willie Hayw Landrum therland, Fla. 

John Goss eal Cicarwater, FI Fla. 

Fr Second Avenue South, between Ninth and Tenth 


ed Lee, 
Streets, St. 93 Btn 
Wm. McIntosh, Ta ie 
Isaac (Izaac, Tzac) mae illiston, Fla. 
James Manuel, Clearwater, 
Thomas Martin, 734 Second avenue South 
Hugh Mason, 1018 Third Avenue South, St. 
Wi Mayfields (Mayfield), Largo, Fla. 
Edward H. Mellon, 991 Beach Drive, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Geo. Milton, Clearwater, Fla. 
Alexander Mitchell, Tarpon ‘Springs, Fla. 
Demetris Nicitas (Nicetas). Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Eugene Pearce, 325 Ninth Street, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
George Pool, general RETON; St. Petersburg, la. 
Sam Quinn, Clearwater, F la. 
ety Reis (Ries), Safety Harbor, Fla. 
Eddie Rivers, edin, Fla 
Charles Robinson, 89 "Throop Avenue, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Thomas Oliver (0.) Robinson, 842 Fourth Avenue South, St. 
Petersburg, Fia. 
John Rough, Largo, Fla. 
. Scott, fearwater, Fla. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


Charles J. Smith Chacie Smith), 920 Tħird Avenue South, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

James Perry (P.) Smith, general delivery, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

dona * 909 Hansen Avenue (909 Hanson Street), St. Peters- 
urg, F. 

Algie Racal Clearwater, Fla. 


965 sere Wm. Harmon (Harman), Loughridge, Fla. 
Ta: 


Cleveland Ppencer, Passa Grille, Fla. es Petersburg, Fla.) 
Henry James (G 8 Stanley, Largo, 
Harvey Taylor, Clearwater, Fla. 
Luther Watson, 275 Lee Street, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Willie White, 108 peas Avenue (Twenty-ninth Avenue) North, 
St. Petersburg, F 
Mack Williams, 898 Fla 
John Williams K. W. Williams), 1028 Third Avenue South, St. 
Petersburg, F 
John Williams, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
Jobn Byron (B.) Alia ms 340 Williams, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
William Winaton (Winoton), Midland Park, S. C. 
Affred Wallace Wood (A. Wood), Largo, Fla. 
Nathaniel (Nathanal) Wright, Tarpon Springs, Fla. (Belleview 
Hotel, Belair, Fla.). 
LOCAL BOARD FOR THR COUNTY OF TAYLOR, STATE OF FLORIDA, 


James Alexander Adams, Carbur, Fla. 

Charley Alexander, Fenholloway, Fla. 

Gile Alexander, Perry, Fla. 

Samuel Alexander, Perry, Fia. 

Cornelius (C. 8.) Anderson, Carbur, Fla. 

Henry Artis, Athena, Fla. 

Jim Atmore, Carbur, Fla. 

Edmond Baker, Perry 

Ben Measley, Perry, 

Benjamin Beckham, 3 Fla. 

Walter Bell. Perry Fia. 

Rufus Bellam am ton Springs, Fla. 

Jacob Berry, yd, 

William Bivens (Biven), Bere. Fla. 

Walter Blackshire, Perry, 

Elijah Boatman, Hampton Springs, Fla. 

James Boynton, Bori Fla. 

Abram Bradley, Boyd, Fla. 

Cleveland Bradley, Perry, 

Walter Bradley, erry 

Henry Brown, Sbady rove, 

James Brown, Swansboro, Ga. ar aban Fla.). 

Joe Brown, Lake Bird, Fla. 

McKinley (McKinney) Brown, P k 

Robert Brown, Cordeal, Ga. (S 5 Fla.) 

Thos. (Thomas) P. Brown, Carbur, Fla. 

Tom Brown, Athena, Fla. 

Walter Brown, Perry, Fla. 

Arthur Bryant (Brown), 8 Fla. 

William Br. ant, Loughridge, a. 

Bonnie Bu Carbur, 8 

Jesse Butler, erpenholloway, Fla 

85 i Cambie (Canble), Sprin ingdale, Fla. 
(M.) Charles, Carbur, 

Fred. Clark, Perry, Fla. 

Harry Clark (Hary 3 rheina, man 


e (Oisey) Corker, Thelma, 
Jhon Wesley ye ode ogee Lake Bird, Fla. 
Lewis Cromity, ct 8 
Ben Cross, Loughr nae, Tia. 
(ley (Jas.) ngs, Carbur, Fla. 

k (F.) Daniels, oT, Fla. 

5 —.— Darden, Perry, 
John W. Davis, Sprin Te, Fla. 
ae pamon Loug * Fla. 

ne Dennis, Perry, 8 
Mack Daneo tarpon, Si Springs, Fla. (Perry, Carbur, Fla.). 


C. Fennell, Perry, F pia: 
Jasper 8 
Sam e 


(emis 5 
Char p, prinda Senne Ben Fredick, Charley 
9 3 $ route 1. 3 Jeff Davis County, Ga. (Fen- 
bollowáy, Fla 


D. Fullwood, Carbur, FI 
Willie Gardner (Garder), “perry, Fla. 
A x 5 88 War la Fla. 
il arbur, 
Harry Goatrey 3 
Hardy Ralph VRJ Godwin, m, Dowling Park, Fla. 
Ira Goode ringdale, F 
James Green, Hampton 8 Fla. 
J. H. Hall, Carbur, Fla. 
Nelson Harkness, Springdale, Fl 


rris, Carbur, Fla. 
John Harris, Athena, Fla. 
Will Harris, Carbur, Fla. 
Will Harvey, Lake City, Fla. (Lake Bird, Fla.) 
Dave Hays, Athena, Fla. 
Ben Helms, Clayton, Ala. ( Boyd, Fla.) 
Elisha Henderson, Lamont, Fla. 
Louis Hill, Perry, Fla. 
Henry Hill (Hills), Athena, Fla, 
Maliki Hollman ( joloman), $ ringdale 
Isaac Cleaveland (C.) Hoh rbur, ee 
Virgil Howard, Perry, 
Jim Hudson, Boyd, Fla. 
Charlie Irvin, Perry. Fla. 
Ed (Edd Edgar) Jackson, Perry, Fla. 
John Jackson, Springdale, Fla. 
Tom Jackson, Springdale, Fla. 
Will Jackson, Perry, Fla. 
Will Jackson, Carbur, Fla. 
Edward Jenkins. Sprin aie, Fla. 
James Jenkins, peng: 
Arch Johnson, Lo N Fla. 
Howard Johnson, Perry, Fla. 
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Will Johnson, Eufaula, Ala. (Carbur, Fla.). 
Willie Jones, 3 a. 
Will * pies Ga. (Carbur, Fla.). 
Robert Ta to Springdale, Fl 
ober yton, Springdale, Fla. 
Leevis, Athena, Fla. 
Walter Leonard, Carbur, Fla. 
Lucius (Luscius) McIntosh, Perry, Fla. 
0 
nce eithon eithan), Hampton Springs, Fla. 
Kimieg Metcod, Springdale, Wn dae, Fla.) 
Ma ensaco. a. (Springdale, Fla.) 
8 or, pey: Fla 15 on } 
am nning, Hampton rings, Fla. 
N ert? ien Fla. 5 
om athis, Rentz Camp, nod ur, Fla. 
Willie Malvin Mathis, Ozark. Ala. 
Eugene Mays, Loughbridge, Fla. 
George M. Merchant, Bane Springs, Fla. 
John Mezrone, Loughbri Fla. 
Sam Miller, Madison, Pia (Thelma, Fla.) . 
E. thena, Fla. 
Robert ‘Milton. Boyd, Fla. 
Henry Mitchell, Tuen EE 
Oscar Mitchell, Boyd, 
John Moore, Shady Grove, Fia. 
Jessie Moosely. Perry. 
Peter Morris, Perry. Fla 
Frank Nix, Boyd, 
Grover Osby, 8 Fla. 
Will Outler, Loushbridge. Fla. 
H. Parker, Carbur; . 
N. Patterson, Carbur, - 
Sam Payne, Hampton Springs, FI 
Walter Pinkens (Perkins), Perry, pla. 
James Pope. Springdale, Fla. 
Lewis Porter, St. Marks, Fla. (Springdale, Fla.). 
Henry Powell, Perry. Fla. 
John Powell (John Henry tag td Loughbridge, Fla. 
John Henry Proctor, Perry. Fla 
Willis Ransom (Ranson). Perry, Fla. 
Reuben (Reubin) Redding, Toughtridge: Fla. 
Sam Redman, Elon hoe Springs, Fla. 
John Reed, Boyd 
Amos Reilly. ( (Riley), Boyd, Fla. 
Soloman) Roberson (Robertson), Hampton Springs, 


Silas Henry Shely ( Sheily). Boyd, 
Nathan Shipman, Carbur, z 
gon 8 Saree Fla 
Smith, © Fla. 
Kirie (Kichr) “Smith, 5 1 Fla. 
Shellie Smith, Springdale, Fla. 
Willie Smith, Perry, Fla. 
Robert Smoley, Carbur, Fla. 
Charlie Snider, Perry, Fla. 
Charlie Sparks, Springdale, Fla 
Judge W. Stapleton (George Stapleton, Judge Geo. Stapleton), 
Springdale, Fla. 
Lester (Lister Steney, ——.—5 — 
Ed Stephens, F. D., 8 
Ed Stephens, Red Sprin. 11 C. (Lake Joe, Fla.) 
Robert es Me tgs ig le, Fla. 
Mack Stubbs, Fla. 
Willie (Will) Styles, Loughbrid 
Ed Sweet, St. Petersburg, Fla. pura Fla.) 
Palmer Sylvester, Perry, Fla. 
John Mack Taylor, * Grove, Fla. 
Robert Terry, Carbur, Fla. 
John L. Thomas, Carbur, Fla. 
Glen Tinsley, Hampton Springs, Fla. 
Sam Thompson, Perry 
Malcom Timmons naen); Carbur, Fla. 
Chas. W. Vanderhorst, Carbur, Fla. 
Will Walker, Carbur, Fla. 
Willie (William) Wadley, Carbur, Fla. 
Reuben Ware. Springdale, Fla. 
Joe (Joel) Washington, Lake Bird, F. 
Blija (Elijah) Watson, Cardele, Ga. (Serbur, Fla.) . 
Carburt Webb, Carbur, Fla. 
Arthur White, Perry, Fla. 
Mack Wiggins. Carbur, Fla. 
ya ie tiles) P eee e 
ames ey ey), Perry, 
Joe Wilkerson, Athena, Fla. 
Ernest (Earnest) Wilkins, Perry, Fla. : 
Bill Williams, Perry, Fla. 
on (Cornelius) Williams, Lang, Ga. (Hampton Springs, 


) 
ined Wittens 2 —.— Flie, Ga. (H 
omer ms, omasville, Ga. ( 3 Sprin > 
im Williams. Holmes Still, Fia. (Perry, Fla). itta A 
Joe Williams, Carbur, Fla. 


Jose Williams, Springdale, Fla. 
J Lee Wil 0 


Hiams, Carbur, Ela. 

8 . Williams, Springdale, Fla. 
Willie Williams, Perry, Fla. 
Willie Williams, Carbur, Fla. 
John Wilson. Shady Grove, Fla. 
Sim (Sam) Wilson, Carbur, Fla. 
Sneed Wilson, Springdale, Fla. 

Ed (Edd) Winston, Carbur, Fla. 
Oscar Wisdom, Perry. Fla. 
Willie Wise. Loughbridge. "Fla. 
John (Johnie) ooden, Perry, Fla. 
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f ne 
ey 0: en u, 
Robert Wright, 3 tales * 


LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF HOLMES, STATH OF MISSISSIPPI. 


542 


Kosos Eulyes) Adams, 472 Woodward Avenue, Lexington, 
Miss. (Memphis. Tenn.) (? 

Henry Anderson, Yazoo = 

Robert Anderson, R. F. D., Conger. Miss. 

Will Anthony. 0 Miss. 

Nath Andrew (N. A.) Banks, Durant, Miss; 

Humphre e ee en Baughn, route No, 8, Lexington, Miss, 

Douglas Bee Lak 

Eddie Radic, Easie) Bell, Tebula, Miss. 

James Bowman (Newman), R. F. D. No, 1, Pickens, Miss, 

Joe Brown, Durant, Miss. 

Albert Brown, Lexington, Miss. 

Will Brown, 913 Monroe Street, Montgomery, Ala. 

Frank Buckles Tehula, 

Washington, Burl, Durant, Miss, 


8 urrell. aoa aes 
Ed. C: 8 bell, Tehula, Miss. 
nry. Clark, Cruger, "Miss. 


George Collins, Cruger. Miss. 

Rias Collins, Durant, Miss. 

Robert e Rbt.) Collins, 8 Miss. (Robert Cooper Col- 
Uns, Yazoo City, care Ed. Salter). 

Tom Collins, Tchula, Miss. 

caer 8 (Caukide, Coneide, Coueide, Coukede), Starkville, 


“Starkville 


3 Davis Decatur Street, 3 Ala. 

h Dayis, 5 55 Miss, 

Ralph (Ro olph) Davis. Tehula, Miss. 

Robert Da No. 5. Lexington, Miss. 

Jesse Diamond, einen 

Will Dickson (Dixon). Cruger, Miss, 

Samuel Edwards. D., Lexin 

Will Franklin, iot 22. and 23 8 
and 23d. Meredian, Miss.) 

voha ols Gray, Cruser, Miss. 


on, Miss. 
Merridian, Miss. (16, 22, 


r Greer (Green), Goodman, Miss. 
Wiis” (Wils) Grismer (Grianer),. 3 La. 
Charley Grubbs. (Grubs 
Nace Hale (Hall), Durant, Miss. 
Jake Hall (Joke Holl), Cantor, Miss. 
Paul Hampton, Tchula, Miss. 
A. Buick Buck) Harris, Cruger. Miss. 
Ammens (Amems) Harton, Lexington, Miss. 


Albin Henderson, Thornton, Miss. 

Anderson (Andrew) Hester, Goodman, Miss. 
John Hicks, Milestone, Miss. 

Wm. (William) Hinton, Pickens, Miss. 
Henry Holmes, Durant, ge 

Johnnie Holmes, Durant, 

Willie Holmes, Clinton, | sss." (Clinton, La.). 
Allen Homer, ae a Pe 

James (Jimmie) Horton (Hortan). Goodman, Miss. 
John Hudson, Lexington, Miss. 

Henry Hughes, Lexington, Miss. 

Ben Hutchins (Dan Hutchens), ene Miss. 
Willie Jackson, Pickens, Miss. 

Elias Jackson, Canton, Mie 

George James, Milestone, Miss. 

Jenar (Jessie) Jefferson, 122 Miss. 

James Johnson, Tchula,. Miss. 

James Johnson, Origer, M Miss. 
James obnson;. R. F. D. No. 2, Durant, Miss. 
Willie Heueh Tehula, M 

Henry Johnston 83 3 Miss. 

Jeremiah Jones, Picken: 
Paul V. Jones, Pickens, 
Henry zorgan; Tehul * 


‘wine 


ger, Miss. 
Haya { ne eraser, d Haynes McClure), Durant, Miss. 
efus (C McGee, Cruger, Miss 
Lincotn McMillan, Lexington, 
Will McMillan, Tenula, Miss. 
Sam Meadows, Tchula, Miss. 
Hezekiah Miet (Hesakiah (Mesakiah) Meetry), Cruger, Miss, 
Eli Mills, Tchula, Miss, 
Jack Moore, Durant, Miss: 
Jeff Moore, man, ties 


Gene (Rand Durant, 5 


Jimmie (Jammie) Patton, 8 Miss. 
Ar A watt), Polk, Tehula, Miss, 
owell, Durant, Miss. 


Willie (Wellie) Pratt, route No. 3, Lexington, Miss. 
ee airs route No. 2; Durant, Miss. (R. F. D., Durant, 


Mis: 
philip 75 1 Jacob) 33 Tehula, Miss. 
P Roso) Redmond Miss. 


Wates "Redmond; 8 
Jim Reid, Du Miss. 
UEA Reid (Willis Ried, Willie Hood), route No. 3, Lexington, 


Willie Robinson, Durant, Miss. 
Lee Roby, Mohrud, Miss. 

Charlie ‘ogers (Rod gers r Charly Rogers), Durant, Miss. 
Reuben Ross, thar! 

Dennis Russell, Cruger, Miss. 

Will Shaw, Dorant, Miss. 

John Shed, Pickeus, Miss. 

Conway Shields, Cruger, Holmes County. Miss. 

Brady Simmond (Simmons ey Milestone, Miss. 

Daniel Simmons, Cruger, 3 


Jake (Joke) Simmons, Goodman, Miss. 
Willie Smith, Cruger, Miss. 


zonn Sproles, Durant, Miss. 

James Stewart (Stuart), Durant, Miss. 
John Stokes (Stakes), Goodman, Miss, (Cruger, Miss.) 
Allen Tate, Lexington, Miss. 
Ed Taylor, Belzoni, Miss. 
John Taylor, Cruger, Miss: 
Will Taylor, Cruger, Miss. 
Jerry Torrell (Terrell), anew Miss, 
Edgar Thomas, Tchola, Miss 
Hosie Thomas, Thornton, Miss, 
Leroy Thomas, Cruger, Miss, 
Leroy Tolbert, Crager, Miss. 
Joe Trope, Tchula, Miss. 
George Washington, Sh 
Robert Washington, M: „Miss. 
Andrew Jackson Weems ( Neems), Durant, Miss, 
Frank Weems, route No, 8, Lexin xington, Miss. 
1 Wesley, eam oyag 

ugene ams m „Miss. 
James Williams, Tchul: 2 5 its. _ 
Walter Willis Cruger, M 
Charlie E. (Chas. É.. EETA R.) Willman, Durant, Miss. 
Henry Young, Belzoni, Miss. 
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Charley Adams (Chas. Adams), Glen Allen, Miss. 
Harry Anderson, Belzine, Miss. 
Robert M, (Robert Nathaniel, R. N.) ain . Wümot, Miss, 
1 (Pettis) Arneg Bi Miss. (Twist, Ar 

Bailey, Chatham, Mis 
Peter Baker, Silver City, ‘Miss. 


Horbest Be rig Cones d, Miss. (Y 

erber easley, ngwoo S. oncapin, Ark. 
Tom Bed — Miss, (Wilmot, Silos}. a 
Steve Bell, Tutwiler, Miss. 


More: Bennett (Mose Burnett), Wilmot, Miss. (Holly Knowe, 


.) 
Ben Bird, Arcola, Miss. 
Willie Boddie (Wie B Body), Estill, Mi 
E. A. Bolden (Ellis Alexander Bolder), í Chatham, Miss. 
Arthur Bonnett So gas Burnett), Chatham, Miss. 
John Boyd, Willett, Mi 
Henry Bradford, Isola, Miss. 
Charley (Charlie) Bradley, Clarksdale, Miss, 
ey Brasselles (Charley Brosels, harley Brasselis), Arcola, . 


Ben Brown, Glen Allen, Miss. (Rolling Fork, Miss.) . 
Joe Brown, Isola, Miss. 

John (Joe) Brown, Glen Allen, Miss, 

Johnnie Brown, Perey. Miss. 

Nathan (Nathaniel) Brown, Belzoni, Miss. 

Robert Brown, Wilmot, Miss, 

Sylvester Brown, Trolake, Miss. 9 pars 8 
John Buchana 1766 5 Buchanan), Bourbon, M 
Geo. Buggs, Isola, Miss (Rome, Miss.) 
Joe 88 Belzoni, Miss. 
Willie Cannon, Percy, Miss. 

Robert Carrollton (Robert Carlton, Carrolton), Belzoni, Miss. 


(Crai. * 
„ thy. Henry) Chandler, West Point, Miss. (Glen Allen, 


Will Charleston, Hollandal 
Clusic eee (Clarence 
John H. Clark (John Henry Clark), Isola, Miss. (Louise, Miss.), 
Amos Clarke (Amos Clark), Summerset, (James, Miss.) 

Peter Clay'un (Peter Clayborn), care of G. B. McLane, Arcola, 


Gheattam), Isola, Miss. 


Miss 
Charlie Coleman, no address given. 
Isaac Collins, Estill, Miss. 
Lacey Collins (Lacy Collinp), Hollandale, Miss, 
Tom Collins, Willet, s8. 
Amos Cook, Isola, Miss. 
Cleveland Cooper, Isola, Miss 
1 Craig. Longwood, Miss. (will Craige, West Greene County, 
Nemon (Xamon) Criss, Belsoni, Miss. (alge Miss.). 
Jessie Cummins (Jessie X. Cummins), Foote, Miss. 
Sidney Cuttie, Isola, Miss. 
Lize Davidson (Lige Davison, Davisson), Edwards, 
Lake, Miss.) 
Allen Davis, Arcola, Miss. 
Richard Davis, Wilmot, Miss. 
Wash Davis, Belzoni, Miss. 
Thomas Dodson (Thomas 8 Isola, Miss. 
Geo. Dorsey (Dorsy), Estill, Miss. 
Henry Dorsey, Erwin, Miss. 
Jessie Douglass (Douglas) 5 
John Edward, Slaughter, Miss, ( sane bawnrds, Belzoni, Miss.) 
S. C. Edwards (S. 0. awards) ( la, Miss. 
Willie Edwards, Swift Water, 


Miss. (Tray 


John Effinger, Trolake, Miss. (Trail Lake, e 
8 Bae. Hollandale, (2325 14 lle Street, St. 
ouis, Mo.). 


Jim Erwin, Avon, Miss. 

Eugene Figgers, Estill, Miss. 

Gus if Spy Estill, Miss. (Germania, Miss.) 

B. H, Fitler (R. H. Fitter), Glen 1 8. Miss. 

Gus Foster, Estelle, Miss. (Mstill, Miss.). 

Menry Franklin, Hampton, Miss, 

Hector Frazier (Friason, Frasier), Belzoni, Miss. 

218118 Galespie (Gillesple), Belzoni, Miss. 
88.) 

Robert Gardner, Isola, Miss. 

en Gorgg (Gorg, Gary), Charleston, Miss. (Hollandale, 


Frank Gray, Wayside, Miss. 

Geo. T. (Thomas) Gray, Hollandale, Miss. 
Arthur Green, Glen Allen, Miss. 

Willie Hall (Mack 1 1 5 Chatham. Miss. 
Albert Hall, Estell, Miss 

Ed. Hall, Hollandale, Miss, 


(Greenwood, 


> 
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1356 Yred Hall, Belzoni, Miss. 100 Scott Thomas, Trolake, Miss (Trail Lake, Miss.) 
353 Chas. y. (Cha (Hobbs) Arcola, Miss. (Isola, Miss.). 1267 Jack Thornton, Arcola, Miss. 
1968 Charley (Charlie) Harris Waysid e, Miss. 1738 ees Tyler A an Glen Allen, Miss. 
1429 Lucian (McMaster) Harrison, Willett, Miss, 1626 Eural) Wade, Belzoni, Miss. 
1697. Henry 8 Baisoni. Miss. 1126 Flem ade, . Miss. 
278 James Henderson, Isola, Miss. 136 Geo, Washington, Hampton, Miss. 
654 Alex (Alec) Hill, James, Miss. 1636 George Washington, Hollandale, Miss. 
134 Henry Hill, Ham ton, Miss. 38 James Watkins, Wilmot, Miss, 
1480 Morris Hilliard, Belzoni, Miss 1439 Eugene Weathers, Percy, Miss. 
425 Clarence (Clarina). Hollingsworth, Isola, Miss. 85 Henry Weathers, Isola, Miss, 
195 Leon Horton (Horten), Belzoni, Miss. 465 West Weaver, Belzoni "Miss. (Yazoo, Miss.) 
777 Jessie Howard, Bear Creek, Miss. 1306 James White, Glen Allen, Miss. 
638 Lonzo (Lunzo) Hudgers, Trail Lake, Miss, 1434 Willie White, Isola, — 
1549 Nelson (Wilson) Humphrey, James, Miss. 1608 William White, Beizoni, 
432 Tabe Irvin -(Erving), Vicksburg, Miss. *(oliandate 1 50 5 221 Chipa (Chippa) Willams Trolake, MIss. 
792 Callus (Callius, Collins) Jackson, Greenville (Glen Allen), iss. | 497 Dan Williams, Hampton, Miss. 
2056 Jamie (James) Jackson, Isola, Miss. 391 Ed. Williams, Purvell, Miss. 
977 Henry Jacobs, Willett, Miss. 872 Eddie Williams, Trolake, Miss. 
1113 Alexander James (Alexander pari poo, Miss. 535 meee (Elzie) Williams, Estill, Miss. 
1588 Clarence (Charles) Jefferson, Erwin 1 715 Williams, Hampton Miss. 
43 Will Jefferson, Murphy (Leland), ales 1163 Tach Williams, Belzoni, Miss. 
929 Howard Johns (Johnson), Leland (Leota, Chatham), Miss. 1712 Richard Williams, Belzoni, Miss. 
11 Aaron Johnson, Belzoni, Miss. 1314 Scott Williams, Hollandale, Miss. 
897 Adam Johnson, Estill, Miss 520 Aaron (Aron) Wilson, obey Migs. 
1474 Andrew Johnson, Legto (Greenville, Leoto Landing), Miss, 215 Adolph Wilson, Alexander, 
1885 Jen (Ben dounan Isola, Miss. 2034 Sam Wilson, Hampton, 1 
575 Jessie Johnson 1 Jones), Lulu (Refuge) Miss. 1375 Willie Wilson, Yazoo Ci Miss 8 Miss.) 
204 John Johnson, Morsay XS) is N Miss. 698. Robert Weins n Siow, . 
1756 Leonard Johnson, Isola, 337 John Winch, Wilmot, M 
28 Monroe Johnson, Isola, Mise 718 Bob Bob (Robert Windin, rn. Miss. 
1026 Mose Johnson. 1 Miss. 722 right, Izoni 
1509 Sam Johnson, Belzoni, Miss. 838 Jim S Wright, Beizont gs 
1347 Sorrel (Sorrell) Johnson Isola, Miss, 1812 ory) 5 N, 
1279 Stanford Johnson, Murphy, Miss. 312 75 55 (Jonnie, J mmie) Young, Knack, Tex. (James, Miss.). 
1475 Walter Johnson, Banan: Miss. 
1514 Willie Johnson, Percy, Miss. LOCAL BOARD FOR THE CITY OF JACKSON, STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 
1082 Bill Jones, Leota (C atham, Leoto Landing), Miss. 1824 Mark (Marks) Anthony; 208 Mill, Jackson, Miss, 
829 Gilford Jones, Pere 86 Zack Barry (Zeck (Zeek) Berry), 134 Court, Jackson, Miss. 
1993 John Jones, Isola, Miss. 815 Louis Battle hatte Baie), ‘onner Street, Jackson, Miss. 
176 Prophet Jones, Belzoni, Miss. 249 Cornelius Bloomfield (Bromfield), Florence, Miss. 
472 Son Jones, Longwood Miss. 573 Willis Blow, 969 Monument Street, Jackson, Miss. 
764 William Jones, Foote, Miss. 1771 Willie Bonnie, 328 Garner, Jackson, Miss. 
1311 John Jordan, Arcola, Miss. 1249 Grover Boyett, 157 Adams Street, Jackson, Miss. 
549 Ben Kemp, Glen Allen, Miss. 79 Elmer Brown, 1407 Mill Street, Jackson, Miss. 
780 Will (Wi 1 King, Isola, Miss. 1581 Willie Brown, Washington County, Jackson, Miss. 
1524 Henry Kneely (Kneelay), Hollandale, Miss. 1613 Bennie Catchings, Taylor Addition, Jackson, Miss. 
162 Willie King petit, Miss. 1198 Wm. Cloures (V Villiam Cloures) gackson, Miss. 
888 Jim Kyles, Isola, Miss. 1284 Ellis Clowers (Ellie Clower), 527 North Farrish, Jackson, Miss, 
1077 Eugene Lacy (U guie Lacey, Eugene Lacey), Hollandale, Miss, 705 8 KARIET. Sam! ( (Eacan Conine. 184 Court Street, Jackson, Miss. 
117 Harry Lane, Wayside, Miss. : 1512 ton = ‘ed Creyton), 918 Rose Street, Jackson, Miss. 
1613 Geo. Latson, Duval, Miss. (Refuge, Miss.). 1304 Mat Daley (Daly), Davis Street, Jackson, Miss. 
2027 Joe Lawson, Hampton — 208 Willie Davis, ae Jen 8 Jackson, Miss. 
1527 Frank Lee, Murphy, 910 Walter Denson Street, Jackson, Miss. 
1680 Joseph Lee, Hol ANANE “Nisa. 888 John Desmer Dette” Nein State Street, Jackson, Miss. (4412 
461 Richard Lewis, Isola, Elm Street, Dallas, Tex.) 
477 William Lewis, Longwood, Miss. 063 Shelby Duncan, 410 South West, Janton aiu 
152 Joe Lilly, Percy, Miss. 1082 Jake Iton, 250 Elru Street Jackson, M 
726 Bob Love, Isola, Miss. 1170 Carl Funchess (Funches), 963 Lynch Street Jackson, Miss. 
458 Jessie McCloud, 12012. ae 887 Tensley Gardner, 118 Monument, Jackson, M 
1122 Elijah McCoy, Isola, Miss. 1326 Tony Green (Terry Green), 428 Roach; Jackson, Miss. 
835 Tom McCoy, Wilmot, Miss 297 Richard Hales (Halles), route No. x 29, Jackson, Miss. 
808 Robert McGee 8 McGhee, Geehee), Morgan City, Miss. 1377 Chas. (Charlie) Arnold Hoch, 334 Gallatin. Jackson, Miss. 
oe (Long. iain T 7 te a ae oot 30) John 1 e Tokena, Mine. F 15 
ran cLain, Isola 1 Aaron (Aron) Houston, Jackson, Miss. 
1038 Geo. McLead’ (MeClaud, McCloud), Louise, e (Belzoni, | 558a Joe Hughes, 313 East Hamilton, Jackson, Miss. 
Miss.). 596 Wenfield (Winfield) Jackson, 514 West Farrish, Jackson, Miss. 
529 Tom Mainty, Meridian, Miss 676 Abell Jones, 122 S, Jackson, Miss. 
160 Henry Marshall (Manshall). “Indianola 3 (Pettit, Miss.) . 1182 Ed Jones, 436 Mili. Jackson, Miss. 
1419 Jim Mathews (Matthews), Murphy, Mis: 88 Revis (Revers) Jones, Jackson, Miss. 
783 Sam Mathews (Matthews, Mathew, Nie Estill, Miss. 1046 Sam Jones, 284 George, Jackson, Miss. 
67 Abe Milton (Joe Milton), Tren 1035 Jess (i Jordan, Jackson, Miss 
1888 Joe Mitchell, Isola, Miss. iss. es 564 eff) Keys, 258 Roach Street, Jackson, Miss. 
2007 Eraiy Moon (Early Moore), 812 ing, West Pascagoula, Jackson, Miss. 
840 James Morris, Yazoo City, Miss, "pelzont, Miss.). 757 Eddie Laughlin, 324 Roach Street, Jackson, Miss. (St. Louis). 
1864 Isaac Myric (Myrick), Willett, Miss, 603 Dan ao Co. G. & S. I. & Ailen, Jackson, Miss, (Cor. G. & S. I. 
660 Willie Nelson, Belzoni, sey) 
1824 Nat Norman, Esti eign 378 Rob't P. Lee, Jackson, Miss. 
1956 Win Owen, 14012. 11 Miss, 1607 Harvey ‘Lewis, 218 Poindexter, Jackson, Miss. 
547 Borch Patton (Barch Potlow), Longwood, Miss. 594 Wesley Lovelace, Byram, Miss 
1775 Granville Payne, ponenda e, Miss. 1919 Jackson Luckett, Washington ‘Addition, Jackson, Miss. 
1947 Willie Payne, Isola, M = 43 Jobn McMullen, 133 Mill, Jackson, Miss. 
893 Thomas Petty 50 ‘Petty, Thomas Walter Petty), Belzoni, | 1153 Castel Mickey, 440 Poindexter Street, Jackson, Miss. 
Miss. (Marion, Ark. 887 Albert Miller, 146 (145) Hamilton Jackson, iss, 
275 Eugene pope (Polk), Belzoni, Miss. 1 Jackson (John) Pedro Minors, 2094 Washington Addition, 
1791 Henr Pope, Hampton, Miss. Jackson, Miss. 
846 Morris urice) Prunter, Wilmot, Miss. 449 Eliga (Elijah) Moore, 185 Allen Lane, Jackson, Miss. 
1241 Harney Pulliam (Harvey Pullium), Bourbon, Miss, 1827 Chas. J. (Joseph) Morr! s, 312 Lonkigkee, Jackson, Miss. (car 
743 Chas. (Charlie) Ransom, Hollandale, Miss. inspector I. C. R. Chicago, III.). 
1665 Doc. Robertson (Dock Roberson), Wilmot, Miss. 438 Henry Nolan (Nelon), 11107 Lynch, Jackson, Miss 
681 Mose Rucker, Glen Allen, Miss. 221 Cleveland Northern, 522 Mill (North Mill) Street, Jackson, 
740 Robert Rucker, Belzoni, Miss. Miss. 
197 Willie Russell, Lexington, À Miss, 1265 James Thomas Parker, 318 West Pascagoula, Jackson, Miss. 
1498 Ben Sanders, Belzon 1238 Charlie Patterson, 121 Farish, Jackaon, Miss. 
179 Jim Schlater (George Slater, Jim Slater), Percy, Miss, 1750 William Albert Proctor, 847 Blair Street, Jackson, Miss. (care 
994 Ben Scott, Refuge, of sheriff, Wabash County, II.). 
1799 Handy Shaw, Estill, Miss 416 Charlie Redman, Jackson, Miss. 
642 Will Signet, Belzoni, Miss. 1546a Sam Richardson, Jackson, Miss. 
1188 James Simms (Sims), Belzoni, Miss. 1360 Johnnie Robinson, 823 Hooker, Jackson, Miss. 
104 Sam 1 Belzoni, Miss. 284 Percy Robinson, 221 (212) Bell Street, Jackson, Miss, 
1781 Jack Smith, isola, Miss. 1195 Henry James Ross, 2104 Mill, Jackson, Miss. 
805 James Smith Ar Miss. 5 James Ross, 316 West scagoula, Jackson, Miss. 
1795 Will Smith, Isola, M 729 Jim Sanders, Jackson, Miss. 
96 Oscar Soloman, reig Miss. 512 Cleve Smith, 109 Ash, Jackson, Miss. 
2181 Ike Spears, Arcola, 328 Edw. Smith, 715 Ráilroad Avenue, Jackson, Miss. 
1556 Robert Stephenson (Steverson), Percy, Miss. 1496 John Smith, 1035 Hickory Street, Jackson, Miss. 
1357 John Stevens, Isola, Miss. 864 Mack Tarvin, Washington Addition, Jackson, Miss. 
1986 Luther Stewart, Longwood, Miss. 1255 G. H. Ta lor, Jackson, Miss. 
207 Will Stewart, Arcola, Miss 888 Wm. Taylor, 614 South Roach Street, Jackson, Miss, 
1395 Adolph (Adolphus) Stone, Belzoni, Miss, 82 Walter Thomas, Jackson, Miss. 
1280 Dave Tankson, met J Miss. 1200 Henry Thornton, Livingston Street, Jackson, Miss. 
1810 Waits Terry, Wilmo iss. 1824 Frank Vaughn, 817 Jones auen Jàckson, Miss. 
1275 James Thomas, Arcola, Miss. 1619 Chas. Emmett (Emmitt) Walker, Charity Hospital, Jackson, 
1702 Jessie (Jessy, Jerry) Thomas, Isola, Miss. Miss. 
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Geo. Walker, West Pearl, Jackson, 
Frank Arnold Wallace (Walace), 1521 Ge Gallatin Street, Jackson, 


Miss. 
Will Warren, Top Street, Jackson, Miss. 
Willie Watkins, 510 Fair Street, Jackson, Miss. 
James Webster, Baile: Aronne 25 8 Miss. 
ack 


Will Wiggins, 720 Minerva 
John Williams, Jackson, Miss. (West Capitol Street, Jackson, 
88.) 
Perey Williams, 522% North Farich Street, Jackson, Miss. 
Robert Anthony Williams, 137 Maple Street, Jackson, Miss. 
(255 East McLemore Avenue, Memphis, 


Tenn.). 
Robert Lee Williams, 242 Bast Oakley Street, Jackson, Miss. 
Louis (Lewis) York, Washington Street, Jackson, Miss. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION No. 1, COUNTY OF LAUDERDALE, STATE OF 
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William G. (Grady) Abernathy, Front Street, Meridian, Miss. 

Finnis (Finies) Allen, Twentieth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, 

Fiend Balle 1014 Eighth Street, Meridia 
0 ey, g! n, Miss. 

Toka Ballard, 444 Fifth and Ba -first Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 
(4445 Forty- -first 1 mnt Miss, e 

Plumber Neal Barlow, 1414 Tenth Avenue, Meridian, Mis 

Willie H. F. Barnett, Twenty-ninth Avenue, between Firat and 
Second Streets south, Merl 

William see Thirteenth Stree Meridian, Miss. 

Bee tom . Beard, 1501 Seven Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 

Iiam Teom Beard, Fifteenth and Seventh th Avenue, 

Anaan, Miss.). 

Walter Bender, Meridian, mia A 

Willie 1 Tuscaloosa, 

Felix age Street, 5 ATES Meridian, Miss. 

James H — An iE a Miss. (Hezekiah Rush, 66 —— Ave- 
nue, 

Clyer James EAT TE 17 Ninth Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 

Jackson Carr, 110 First Street, Meridian, Miss. 

—— 5 Carter, Meridian, Miss. 

Fred Douglas Cary, Fourteenth Street and Nineteenth Avenue, 

Bam Chae I (cha le, Chapell), Twenty th A d 
m p p s seven venue an 
. 


Arthur ttman, Miss. 
Emmett Crook Cobb, 906 Twenty-fourth Avenue, Meridian, 
Grover Cole, A Street and Thirty-first Avenue, Meridian; Miss: 


Meridian, Miss. 
5 — n Curtis, Meridian, Miss. (8404 Fifth Street, Meridian, 
88.) 
William L. (W. L.) Daniels, 2712 Tenth Avenue north, Meridian, 


Emmitt Bir abe gd 504 Fifth 8 Meri Miss. 
Dol 8 Lopez (D. A. De Lopaz), Fifth Street, 


Frank Dickson 3 Ala. 

Will Dixon, Drinkwater Quarter, Meridian, Miss. 

Maud Dunn (Dumn), Tenth Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 

Alex Edman, B Street, Meridian, Miss. 

Alex Edman, B Street, Meridian, Miss. 

Gilbert Daniel Fagan, 1316} Fourteenth 8 Meridian, Miss. 

Collins fouas Fenderson, M. & O. R. R. dian, Miss. 

John D. (Johnie B., J. D.] Fisher, Fifth Bteset and Nineteenth 
Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 

Monroe C. Flemming (Fleming 2 between Fifth and Railroad and 
Thirty-eighth, Meridian, 

Alex Fuller, Fifth Street, Meridia Miss. 

Willie Gibson, Thirty-sixth Avenue and Seventh Street, Meridian, 


Miss. 
ae Allen Gordon, Meridian, Miss 
Ernest (Earnest) Goree, 1107 Fifth Street, Meridian, Miss. 
Will Gowdy, Twenty-ninth Avenue and Twentieth Street, Meri- 


dian, Miss. 
Van n Green (Greer), Twenty-ninth Avenue outside, Meridian, 
(Greer, Forty-ninth Avenue outside, Meridian, Miss.). 
8 Griffin, Twenty-second Avenne between Seventeenth 
and Highteenth Streets. Meridian, Miss. 
Lee Hardee, B Street, Meridian, Miss. 
Walter Harris, South Side, Meridian, Miss. 
John Hart, Eighteenth Avenue and Sixth Street, Meridian, . — 
Alex Henderson (Elx Harris), 101 Sixth Street, Meridian, 
George Hines, Meridian, Miss 
John 5 4 8115 Eleventh Stree Meridian, M: 
Fred Holman (Holmon), 517 Th -ninth R Meridian, 


Miss. 
Josh H B Street, 18-19 A treet, teen 
soci pute, + hey cot, 18- venue (B S Bigh th Ave- 
Sylvester Jackson, Meridian, Miss. 

8 James, Thirty- -first Avenue and Second Street, Meridian, 


Arthur Thomas Johnson, 4014 Third Street, Meridian, Miss. 
Luther 5 Sixteenth Street and Sixteenth . Me- 


ridi M 

Nores (Norse) Johnson, 151 Sixteenth Street, Twenty-first Ave- 
nue, Miss. 

William Leroy Jolly, Meridian, Miss. 

Jessie Jones, M. & O. train (transit), Meridian, Miss, 

3 Jones, Second Street and Thirty-first Avenue, Meridian, 


Lide Knight, 617 Thirteenth Avenue, Mengen, Miss. 
Chas. Andrew Kyle, 2502 Seventh Street, M eridian, Miss. 
arenes Lee, Tenth Avenue and Seventeenth Street, Meridian, 


Taylor torn, A Street, M. & O., Meridian, Miss. 

George Seventeenth Avenue between Nineteenth and 
Twenticth "Streets, Meridian, Miss, 

goon Loyd, Eighteenth Street and Sixteenth Avenue, Meridian, 


Dave McCan, 405 Seventeenth Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 


Hughie McDonald, Meridian, Miss. 
iam McKinley at Nein Quarters, Meridian, Miss. 


Ww 

Duncan C. Fi tener ake Meridian, Miss, 

Curtis MeMiila 8 Eighteen 
Medea an, Eighteen and th Avenue, 


` 


1780 grener Marshal (Marshall), Meridian, Miss, 
1595 8 Bae (May), Ninth "Avenue and Sixteenth Street, Me- 


iss. 

1728 Jimmie (Jimm ) Miles, Eighteenth Avenue and Twenty-first 
Street, Meridian, Miss. 

1550 Albert 2 8 26 2d, Thirty-first Avenue, Meridian, rah 

1067 James Mitchell, 2101 Seventeenth Street, Meridian 

1076 8 Moberly (Moberly), Thirty-first Avenue and First Street, 
eridian, Miss. 

2089 Robert Morton, Meridian, Miss., care G. D. 

1689 e 8 Eighteenth Avenue and ‘lghteonth Street, Meridian, 


1151 Kirk ‘Neal, Sixth Street and Eleventh Avenue, Meridian, Miss, 
692 Julius Needham, 1403 Thirty-fourth Avenue, Meridian, "Miss. 
1871 gare! eg tas Eleventh Street and Thirty-third Avenue, Me- 
808 West Nicholson Piri aeh between Eleventh and Twelfth 
Avenues, Meridia 
605 John Ni D, À Street, 1 Meridian Miss. 
686 Leroy Oliver, Fifth Street and Mighteenth Avenue, Meridian, 


Miss 
849 sere! 155 115 Eleventh Street and Thirty-third Avenue, Me- 
an, Miss. 
276 Frank Patton, Drinkwater Quarters, Meridian, Miss, 
1130 re, Perry, B Street and Twenty-second Avenue, Meridian, 


1331 Dave (Dan) Poe (Dan Powe), Nineteenth Street and Twenty- 
second Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 
50 EA Portis, W Avenue, Twentieth Street, Meridian, 


748 Evans Ramsey, Meridi Miss. 

168 Tom Ramsey, 1619 Sixteenth tates erg Miss. 

1450 Dan Ran, R. F. D. No. 2, Meridian, 

1465 John Walter Rose, 603 Thirtieth Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 

945 Can Mareos Rowe, Fifth Street and Twenty-fifth Avenue, Me 
r E 


Mi — 

1078 Lewis Scott, Sixteenth 8 and Fort 2 Meridian, Miss. 

569 Jas. Edgar Smith, Meridian, Miss. 

1189 Allen Smith, Fewell erreur Meridian, 

1048 8 (Luclous Jeon ER Smith, thirty irst Avenue and Eley- 
en 

1097 John Franklin (J. F.) Snowden, Meridian, Miss. 

959 Mack Van Spears (Von Spears), Hooper Street and Forty-third 

Avenue, Merid 2 
61 Hughey Speights, 3104 Third Street, Meridian, Miss. 
Sim Spell, Meridian, Miss. 

270 Will Steward, Thirteenth Street and Thirty-second Avenue, Me- 
3 Miss. N Street and Thirty-ninth Avenue, Me- 

1900 Will Tasel (Tosel), Fifth Street and Forty-ninth Avenue, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 

2032 Bob Thomas, Meridian, Miss. 

421 Harry Dell Thomas (Harry Davis Dell Thomas, Harry Davis), 
17 Thirty-second Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 

134 William K. Thomas, 3916 Paulding Street, Meri Miss. 

655 John 1 are John) Trawick, 626 Twenty-sixth Ave- 

è nue, 
743 Andrew tage Walker, St. Luke Street and Brothers Avenue, 


Meridi 
1583 gp Ward. 1310 Twenty-seventh Street, Meridian, Miss. 
1975 e Ward, Hooper Street, Meridian, Miss. 

757 Wille Washington, Meridian, Miss. 

318 Jonite. (Toum. Webb, First Street and Thirty-first Avenue, 

eridian, 

21 John Thomas 8 See 11 Thirty-fourth Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 
1946 Dan Whitlock, 5 26-27 Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 

88 Robert Luther W: ns, 1 Ei bii: Avenne, Meridian, Miss. 
481 George Williams, SJeventh 8 9-20 Avenue, Meridian, Miss, 
2031 8 Williams (Wilts (Wilite) McDonald), Meridian, 


1009 Charlie Winston, Fifth Street and Tenth Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 
1635 Clarence Woods, 433 Harris Street, Meridian, Miss. 

473 Willie Woods, 1417 Twenty-ninth Avenue, Meridian, Miss. 
1873 Joe Young, 6 St. Keeton’s Alley, Meridian, Miss. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF MADISON, STATS OF MISSISSIPPI. 


256 Ben Allen, Canton, Miss. 

213 Geo. (George) Anderson, Canton, Miss. 

354 Walter Berry (Perry), Madison, Miss. 

1126 Will Boulding (Baulding, Baldwin), Way, Miss. 

1700 John Bright, Fn, Miss. 

467 Henry Brown, Ridgeland, Miss (Pelahatchee, Miss., care V. D, 


)- 
1698 Ike Burros (Burrus), Flora, Miss. 
1827a Amos Carson, R. E., Canton, Miss. 

112 Frank Chambers, route No. Camden, Miss. (E. B. Canthen). 
1892 Jesse (Jessie) Clanton, Nai Miss. 

687 John Clanton, route No. 3, Box 0, Canton, Miss. 

1230 Pete Clanton, Canton, Miss. 

1743 Allen Clark (Clerk), Ir, R. F. D. No. 8, Pickens, Miss, 

1052 ined G 48 Ridgeland. Miss 
O. B tha Bell George) Cobbins, Tangalos, Miss. 

652 Nowland Golan, Nowland) Coleman, Canton, Miss. 

852 Cap Collins, Canton, Miss. 

565 John Dalton, Canton, Miss. 

242 John Davis,- Madison Station, Miss. 
1382 Perry Davis, route No. 1, Cantonaa ram 
1638 Robert Dawson. (Robt. Daron) 

1557 John Dwine (Devine, Divine), RED 125 canton. Miss. 

411 James Dodson (Jas. Datson), care Sore Pine Co., Canton, Miss, 
2085 Louis Dyke, route No, 3, Canton, 

1681 Carl Emmerson (Emerson 

270 John D. TU duo Parish eres). e Miss. 
1308 James Farmer, haven, Miss. (Flora, Miss.). 

881 Grant Fobias, 22159 West North Street, Canton, Miss. 

833 Bryant Fode, Canton, Miss. 

1147 Jerome Franklin, Canton, Miss. 
1992 Harvey (Hervey, Hearvy) Frazier, Canton, Miss. 


— 


Lawyer Gibbs (Lawyer Gibbs, ff Madison, Miss, 
Sam Gider (Gidis), Camden, Miss, 

Bennie Glover, Canton, Miss. 

Henry Goodloe, oy Miss. 

EATE Gordon, Flora, Miss. 

George) Griffin, Sharon, Miss. 


Isidore (Isadore) Harris, route No. 
Morris (Monroe) Harris, Ridgelan 
1910 S. B. Harris, Auding, Miss. 
Lem Hicks, route No, 3, Canton, Miss. 
Elijah Holman, care Dick Chandle, Livingston, Miss. (Poca- 
hontas, Miss.). 
Zack Horn, R. D. No. 4, Canton, Miss, 
Philman (Philmore) 2 esth Cy nee, 
oe (aise Bl Hunt, Madison, Mi 
Edger) Hunter, R. F. D., box 29, Canton, Miss, 
eS efferson, Canton, Miss. 
8 James, route No. 2, Canton, Miss. 
Ernest Jefferson, route No. 1, 1 Miss. 
Bennie Johnson, Flora, Miss. (Lake City, Miss.) . 
John Johnson, Canton, Miss. 
Man Johnson, Canton, Miss. 
Percy Johnson, Flora, Miss. 
Sam Johnson, route No. 3, Canton, Miss. 
Sam Johnson, Canton, Mins. 
Charlie Johnson, Flora, 


John Jones, Canton, Madison Tare Hem 
W. L. R. Jones (Will (W t Jones), Canton, Miss. 


Mack King, Madison, N 
Tom Kirby, Madison, 4 — 
Martin Lacy, Canton 

Sam Lambert, Way, ee 

Wes Lee, Canton, Miss. 

Lonnie (Lennie) Leese, Flora, Miss. 
John Louis, route No. 2, Canton, mich 
Peter Lowe (Love, od route No. 
Dennis Lowe, Flora. Miss. 

Jeff Luckett, Canton, Miss. 

John (Jonny) Luckett, Flora, Miss. 
Calvin McAllister, Flora, bo pag $ 
Smith McMorris, Canton 

Jim Moore (Jim Moore, As . Miss. 
John Nichols, Canton. 88. 

Henry Patterson, Canton, Miss. 

Olive e aaea ine ig no 


4 Box 15, Canton, Miss, 


3. Canton, Miss. 


(win) 4 oe Canton, Miss. 
Station, Miss. 
West Otto, Canton, Miss. (McComb, care I. C. 


John P aa Canton, Miss. 
oe Robinson, Canton, Miss, 
John Robinson, Madison, riss, 
Pearl Robinson, route No. 1 Canton, 
Sam Wood Robinson | Rollinson) ‘(Woods Rollinson), N. A. 
Lancaster, Cantos 
Nathan Bonn 


Wm. 8 William Schmerhorn, W. Schenerhorn), 
care Cumberland 


7 Co., a is 0. 
Joe Simms (Sims) (Jo 


Luther Skylock ( hay route — — 8. 2. “Gant Canton, Miss. 
Alonco (Alonzo) Smi Cant 
Smith, route No 2, Sten. 
Charley (Charlie) Smith, Canton, Miss. 
Hans mage Canton, piss. 
106a J Air Ma re I. C. R. Co., Centralia (Canton, Miss.). 
Tobbett <Cobbett) ——. öh, Canton, Miss. 
Dewitt Stewart, Canton. 
Ernest (Earnest Stewart (Stewards), Canton, Miss. 
3 Stovall, Canton, Miss. 
ullivan, Camden, Miss. 
John Sumter (Sumlen), Flora, Miss. 
Will Sutherland, Canton, Miss. 
Frand Thomas (Frank Thomas), Flora, Miss, 
Jim Thomas, Flora, Miss. 
Sam Thomas, Flora, Miss, (Mounds, III.). 
Samuel Thomas, Flora. 
Greenlan (Greenlow, Green Law), Tolbert, Madison, Miss, 
er, Flora, — — 
Roy Walker, ton 
Thomas Walker, 355 Bast Fulton, Canton Miss. 
35G Geo. (George) Warren, care Mr. E. Owen, Flora, Miss, (Jackson, 


ss.). 
wile Watkins, West North Street, Canton, Miss. 
Kemp Watts, Milleyille, Miss. 
Horor Wells (Homer Mise) om Wells), care B. Owen, Flora, 


aven, 
Ramy Canton 
2 Lover Wilson, 


Ham 


meron Pires. Canton, Miss. 
Robt. (Robert) Worthy, Madison, Miss. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF PANOLA, STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Willie Anderson, Sledge, Miss. 
Ollie Ausby, Route No. 3, Como, Miss. 
Clinton 2 Charlston, 
Russell Atkins, Como, Miss, 
Warren erk (Burt), mies Miss. 


Joe Boo Crenshaw. 

Ethel Bethel, Batesville, Miss. 

Johnnie (Johnie) Brack, Sardis, Miss. 
Robert Brassell (Brasell), Batesville, Miss. 
Fred D. (Douglas, E.) Bradley, Batesville, Miss. 
Arthur Brooks, Sardis, Miss. 

Eddie F, (Floyd) Prones, Route 1, Sardis, Miss. 


Mose Brown, Cren 
Ausby (Osby) Buford, “i. F. D. No. 2, Batesville, Miss. 


Sam 898 ae Hin, Miss. P 


Will Cathe: oy, B 
Galloway ian 
Howard (Haywood, 
Oscar 


D: He or ewe ee 


poe Miss 
Ra anch G „ Sardis, Miss. 
Sachen 
toute No. 4, Como, Miss. 


Willie Bason, Crenshaw, Miss 
George Eberhart, Sardis, Miss. (Sledge, Miss.). 
James Ellis, ledge, Miss. 
John Farley, Crenshaw, Miss. 
Tom Fillman, Crenshaw, Miss. 
Longo (Lonzy, Lonz) Fletcher, Horatio (Haratio), Miss. 
Fred Frasier (Frazer, Freddie Frazi 
T razier (Frazer, e er), Sar Miss. 
Harrison Fultz, 8 Miss. ) 85 
Zehn . tent \ Hatley, Bi Sledge, 
ohn en Miss. 
Levy Hanley, TE e Mis, 
John Hardaway, R. F. D No. 4, Sardis, Miss. 
Parvis (Parvi) Hardy, Canton, Miss. 
Percy Harper, Canto a Miss. 
Will Harris, Delta, M 
Robert Herron, 8 Miss. 
Will Hill, Route No. 12 com tobia, Miss, 
Ton wie (Toi my) Howard rd, R. F. Mlss. 
‘ommie (Tommy) Howa D. No. 1, Como, 
Dee Jackson, R. „ Saroh, Miss. 
Frank Johnson, Sardis, 
Joe (Jae) Johnson, Ed, Tiss. 
Charles Jones, route No. a, Crenshaw, les 
arles Jones, route No. 1, shaw, 1 
8 „ nig Td Miss. 
Eugene 
Johnnie onpie eo 1 . A., Senatobia, Miss. 


Lewis Jones, R. F. D. a 8. Como, Miss. 
88 Jonte, R T. one 0 . te Coa; 12 
. Jordon ordon), „Miss. 
Walter Killebrew, S1 ma = 
e, Miss, 


Pete Kuykendall, Bat 
Ru Lanton, route 15 8, Sardis, Miss. 

Dix (Dink) Lawson, Delta, Miss. 

— pot Sherman ale (Willie Lester), route No. 1, Batesville, 


Tom Long, Batesville, Miss. 
Andrew Auch. 3 Venen 
William MeCullar (MeCuller McCullough 
am ar er, 0 Pleasant 
Clifton Margon (Mor „ Ratzerine, 1. 3 bann 
Richard Mitchell, route 5. 4, Sones Miss. 
Adam Moore, Grenada, Miss. 
Ed (Edd) Moore, Batesville, Miss. 
Smith Moore, Batesyill 


e 
f shaw. 
Theodore Nolen, R. F. D. em Miss. 
Andrew Nunley, zonte No. 2. Como, Miss, 
Alex ree , route No. 1, Grenada, Miss. (R. F. D. No. 1, Cren- 


iss. 
will “Osborne (Osbourn) (Will Be Osborne), R. F. D. No. 1, 
Crenshaw, Miss. 
Albert alae Come, Miss. 
5 Sas is, Misa Miss, 


Horatio > 
p il P Phillips, Batesyille, Miss. 


2 5 Antne oean K. F. D. No. 1. Miss, 
Ernes Peron’ (Earnest t Robertson), Ba derne Mina” 
Maleon (Malachi) Rogers, route ee ve ag 

Ruffin, route No. 8, Como, 


Miss. 
usson (R Pik — — 
tes on AR 9 8 Saare, (Sledge, Miss.), 


4a Earl Shaw, Batesville wen 


Charle (Cha Bates! Miss, 
5 LORRI i ie! Canton, Miss. 


Floyd D. Simi, route No. 4 box 43. Water Valley, Miss 
oyd Sm route No. ‘ater ey, i 
oa ik Coonan, M 4s 


Charlie Thomas, SI sage Miss. 
Ollie Smith, Como, 
Monroe Strong, Batesville Miss. 


Lawrence Tucker, care Jim Woodruff, route No, 1, Batesville, 


Miss. 
John Vaughn, Batesville, Miss. 
Ples (Pleas) 8 852 R. F. Como. 
Reece Waldrip ( Velden J, route No. 28 Como, Miss. 
Walters crate "DN. No. 2, Miss. 


No. Batesville, Miss. 


Houston Wiilisms, Soca IN Miss. 

Johnnie (Johnie) Williams, route No. 1, Crenshaw, Miss. 
Major Williams, Sardis, Miss. 

Turner Williamson, Crenshaw, Miss. 

Andrson (Anderson) Wilson, Como, Miss. 

Smith Wilson, Batesville, Miss. 

Willie Wyatt, Canton, Miss. 

Jake Osborne Roy (Jake O. Wray), Monroe, La. 

Frank Wright, route No. 3, Como, Miss. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF WARREN, STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Louis Aadan Garve s Hill (Garveys Auer), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Columbus Barbe: 15 zoora, 
Finn fiss. 


Eugene Barber, 
Washington (1322 North Madison), 


John Bowen, 1321 No 
Vicksburg, ee 

Doctor C. (D. C. Bowman), Vicksburg, Miss, 

aun Bradford, Bell Café, Vicksburg, Miss. 


edars, 


1344 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


JANUARY 5, 


Will Henry Bur (Burr), Oak Ridge, Miss. 
Dave Burton, 1514 Gordon Alley, Vicksburg, Miss, 
St. Clair cor Walters, Miss. 
Louis Caples (C wae 2022 Ryan Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
David Carter, 708 Clay Street, Vicksburg, Miss, 
Horace Carter, Vicksburg, Miss. 
88 


Frank Chase, Vicksbu E 7 as 
cksburg, Miss. 


Oscar Coleman, R 
Lewis Dowin Dennis). Bovina, Miss. 
Ben Essic, Floweree, Miss. 
Ike Ford. ‘motor route A Vicksburg, Miss. 
Willie Gaines, R. F. D. 1, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Henry Galloway, Pawson: iss. 
Gus McGee, Edwards, acpi 
Augusta (August) Gibson, F. D. No. 1, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Leroy Glen (Glenn), 1417 Picnic: Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Harley Gray, 615 Carter, Greenville, Miss. 
Charles Green, jr. (Charles Green), near Vicksburg, Miss. 
Alonzo Greer, Nanachehaw, Miss 
Will Griffin, 605 Jackson Road, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Nathaniel Handy, Cedars, Miss. 
Joseph Hardiman, 908 Locust, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Louis Hardy, 1113 Locust Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Thomas Harkness, South Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
r Harris, 1018 Speed Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Will Harris, Bovina, Miss. 
Lonzy (Louzy) Henderson, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Len (Lee) Herron, Yokena, Miss. 
Melcar_ E 8 Lumberton, Sunflower County, Miss. 
Jobn Hopkins, V cksburg, Miss. 
James Houston, 1516 Vine, Vicksburg, 


Will Howard, Magnolia Avenue, Vick N 52 
Lewis Hugh Gra (Highgray), Blakely, iss. 
Sunny (Surry) Hunter, Fort mny Vicksburg, Miss. 


Thomas James Iyory, near Wast Grove Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Leonard (Lenard, Lenord) Jefferson, 3 Franklin Street, Vicks- 
~ burg, Miss. 
Jim Johnson, 827 Meadow, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Will Johnson, Shreveport, La. 
Ed Jones, Oak Ridge, Miss. 
Joe Jones, Clay, Vicksbure, Miss. 
Nathan Jones, motor route A, Vicksburg, Miss, 
Ramiel Jones, Bovina, Miss. 
Walter Jones, Floweree, Miss. 
Walter Jones, 717 North Walnut Street 
Street), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Willie Jones, Vicksburg, Miss 
Walter Judge, 14111 eto, Vicksburg, M 
Colonel Renney tee edy), Vicksburg, Miss. 
Will Kennedy, Signal, Miss. 
Joseph Lumpkin (Lampkin), El Dorado, Miss. 
Will Lee, Brunswick, 
Ernest Charles Lewis, Wainut, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Henry Lewis, Migs 
' Vicksburg, Miss. 


Willie Mackley, R. F. 
treet, Vicksburg, Miss. 


(717 Washington 


Fred Madison, 1405 First North 
Cornelius Martin, 1411 F East, Vicksburg, Miss 

Sam Mayes (Mays), 1721 Pearl, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Mathews Montgomery, Fifth North Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 
John Moore, camp cars, Y. & M. V.. Vicksburg, iss. 
William Moore, 1123 Mulberry Street, Abe etree Miss, 
Johnie (Johnnie) Neal, Brunswick, Miss 

Willie (Will) Owens, First Sy Street, Vicksburg, Miss, 
Spencer Palmer, Vicksburg, M 

Lonnie Parker, R. F. D. 1, ye 5. Vicksburg, Miss. 

Pollart Parker, Redwood, Miss. 

Willie (Willis) | Perkins, Bovina, M 


Andrew berry, 208 Vick Siret, Vleksburs, Miss. 
Oscar Reed. 11 x 55 

Ed Reid (Reed) D. No. 2, Bovina, Miss, 
Emanuel 1 eee ee 209 Mulberry. Vicksburg, Miss. 


Mose Robinson, cmg and Locust, oe Miss 


Locket (Lockett 


Frank Shields, 

shi ivers, R FD. No. 1, 
Simms), a V. — Ging Vick. 
ort G ison, M iss, 
Mack) Smith, Coana; Miss. 
Shep Smith, 5 = 5. No. 1, Bovina, 
Silas Smith, No. r 2 Miss, 
Willie Smit! th. hy e Smith), Bovina, Miss. 
Thomas Stewart, 
Frank Thomas, 1107. sttiberry, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Hezekiah Thomas, Red Light, Washington Street, Vicksburg, 


Miss. 

Russian Lee Thomas, South Signal, Miss. 

George Thompson, Cleveland, Miss, 

ae Washington 4114 fore Street (Washington St 
eorge Washington, vee ee ashington Street, 411 
Levee), Vicksburg, Miss 

McKinley White, eksburg. Miss. 

Horace Eugene Wilcox, 770 Grove, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Elbert Williams, 1010 Pearl Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Eugene Williams, Fort Hill, Vicksburg, Miss. (253 South Comp- 
ton Street, St. Louis, Mo.). 

Matthew (Mathew) Williams, Lanes Hill, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Jim Young, Shreveport, La 


BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF PICKENS, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Wm. E. 3 William E. Alexander), Pickens, S. C. 
Hezaky Burgus oun, S. C 

Jolly Cannon, ARa 

fenon Pb i Featherston (Z. V. Featherston), 


Eillah Formin Sens 85C Forman), Calhoun, S. C. 

Abe Gaston, Pic N. 

Clarence Glover. . “No. 6. Pickens, S. C. 

Paul Green, Central. Sig: 

8 McCollough ‘(Monro McCollough), Calhoun, S. C. 
var Mausel, Pickens, S8. C. 

fii p Preston Morgan (P. P. Morgan), Calhoun, S. C. 


„MISS. 
burg, Miss. 


Henderson- 


sone penn Oliver (J. D. Oliver), Easley, S. C. (Liberty, 


) 
John Ortison, R. F. D. No. —, Easley, S. C. 
Guss Pillow, Central, S. C. 
Shelton Prater (Skelton 8 Hanley, sc: 
Horace Reid (Harace Reid), Central, S. C. 
Isaac Stevens, R. F. D. No. 6, Pickens, S. C. 
Joe Summers, Central, S. 
John Thomas, Pickens, S. G. 
Raymon Thomas, Liberty, 8. C. 
Samuel Walker, Central, 8. 
Oben Williams, R, No. 1, Pendleton, S. E. 
Oliver Williams, Central, S. C. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF UNION, STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Grant Brownin, Union, S. C. 

ee (Charley G.) Carn (Charley Garner Carn), Monroe, 
C, (care R: W. Brown, Union chain pang, M Monroe, N. C.). 

James, Chalk station tug Andrews, Georgetown, S. C. (Santuck, 

Clarence Dover, Jonesville. 


8. C, 
Artemus Duckett, Union, $ 
Rhodes Fergerson (Ferguson). “Union, S. C. 
Amos Gist, Union, S. C. 
Will Gess Gist (Will Geiss), Union, S. C. 
James Lottie (Lattie) Hemphill, Buffalo, S. C. 
Johnnie Hunter, Union, S. C. 
Andrew Jeter, R. No, 85 Kelton, S. C. 
Isiah Jeter, Carlisle, S. C. 
Jim Jeter (Geter, Getu), Carlisle, S. C. 
Prince Jeter, Carlisle, S. C. 
Wm. Allen Pruitt (Pruitte), Buffalo C 
Wm. Washington, 2 Mani street, Union, S. C. 
Robert Worthy, Lockhart, S. C. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LOCAL BOARD FOR THE COUNTY OF MARSHALL, STATE OF 


261a 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Cumberland, British Columbia, 
. Hudson, Britton, S. Dak.). 


Glen Lewis Hinkley, Canada 


(G. Hinkley. G. 


LOCAL BOARD FOR DIVISION NO. 1, CITY OF MEMPHIS, STATE OF TENNESSEE. 


Doe (Dock) Adams, 1173 Grime, Memphis, Tenn. 

Lewis Aldredge (Aldridge) 748 Simmons, Memphis, Tenn. 

Thos, Alexander, rear 731 Penn. (731 Penna.), Memphis, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Daniel Ambrose, 157 McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Leroy Aston, 739 Hobert, Hemphis, Tenn. (Le Roy Aston, 28 
South Leonard, St. Louis, Mo.) 

Jas. Bailey, 1247 Ninth, Memp his, Ten 

Henry Baker, aren Alpha (2047 Alpha), Memphis, Tenn. 

Lewis Baker man Hill, er oar Poses fa 

Edward Savion. 153 Butler, Memphis, Te 

Simon Barr (Simon Brown), 284 Virginia, eps Tenn. 

Jas. Baty, 6 McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Willie A. Beasley, 600 South Latiderdaie, 3 Tenn. 

Albert Bell. 130 "Adelaide, Memphis, T 

Willie Bell, 1236 Kansas, Memphis, 

Johnnie (Johnie) Bennett, 114 Tilinois, MODRI Tenn, 

James Blackman, 873 Kansas, Mem his, Tenn. 

Leonard Blanton, 620 Broadway, Memphis, Tenn. 

Buddy (Buddie) Bly, 775 eee: 1 8 Tenn. 

Phillip (Philip) Bowman, Memphis, Tenn. (Tennessee Stat® 
Penitentiary, Nashville, Tenn.) 

Lonnie Boykin, 703 Polk, Memphis, Tenn 

Leroy Bradshaw, 976 South Fourth, Memphis, 
Scoville, Cleveland, Ohio). 

Eddie Branch, 180 Bailey’ s Row, Memphis, Tenn, 

Fred Branch, route 1165, McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Joe Brickle, 23 Horace, Memphis, Tenn. 

Jos. Brooks, 406 Syarma, Memphis, Tenn. 

Charlie (Charley) Brown, 223 ackson d ag, Memphis, Tenn. 

Willie Bryant, 1116 8 Memphis. Te 

Geo. Burns, 180 W. (180 W. Railroad), Memphis, Tenn. 

Tom Burns, 180 West atire. Memphis nn. 

Ulyesses (Uyless) Bydden, 147 Št. Paul, Memphis, Tenn. 

Willie Calvert, 1420 Helen, Memphis, Tenn. 

Ernest Canada, 5863 Polk, Memphis, Tenn. 

James W. Cannon (James Nathel „Cannon, Jim Cannon), 624 
Georgia, Memphis, Tenn 

Henry Carson, 1264 Carolina, Memphis, Tenn 

Jde Clary, 250 Fast Iowa, Memphis, Tenn. 


oe, La. 
Peter’ Collins, 171 Broadway, Memphis, Ten 
Arthur Conley, 1346 1 2 (1340 Ninth), Memphis, Tenn. 
Bill Conger Otora; 


Tenn, (3002 


(box $5, Mon- 


Turner Cook, 5393 ‘Miss. “(5393 Mississippi), Memphis, Tenn. 
ae Cookery (Cookry, Cookrey), 81 est Illinois, Memphis, 
enn, 


Houston Cooper, rear 115 Trigg No. 10 Michigan, Memphis, 
Tenn, (rear of 115 Tr ,, Memphis, Tenn. 

8 (Sid) Cox, 175 Georgia, Mem his, Tenn. 

Stace Crate, 15 West Carolina, Memphis, Tenn. 

Clarence L. Crawsord, United a oy Government fleet, Memphis, 
Tenn. (care U. S. dredge H. Taber, Washington, Mo.). 

Ernest Crawford, 672 Orleans, Memohis: Tenn. 

Jacob Crops, 789 South Main, 1 Tenn. 

Oscar Davis, 396 Humphrey, Memphis, Tenn. 

Samuel Davis, 1020 Florida, Memphis, Tenn. 

Thomas Davis, 1020 Florida, Memphis, Tenn. 

bing e on Denar, 145 East Calhoun, Memphis, Tenn. 

411 Adelaide, Memphis, Tenn. 8 Miss.) . 
Sagard Echols, rear 342 Webster, Memphis. 
ares eas 189 East McLemore (188 NMelemore), Mem- 
8, Tenn 

Nathan Eskridge, 39 West Virginia, Memphis, Tenn. 

Joe Evans (Evans). 558} Sout Main, Memphis, Ten 

John Finnie. 157 West cLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 0210 Michi- 
gan, Memphis, Tenn.). 

Theodore Fennie, 1120 Ken (1120 Kerr, 611 East Broadway), 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Levy Ford. 112 Bailey Row, Memphis, Tenn. 

Will Ford, 872 Deleware, Memphis, Tenn, 

Will Franklin, 413 Towa, Memphis, Tenu. 
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Wm. Franklin (William Lambert Franklin), 716 Louisiana, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Jen Gadley, 220° Bailey Row, Memphis, Tenn. (27 Sycamore, 


Aaron Gaines, 908 Michi, n, Memphis, nn 
wires G. Gaither, 713 Florida, 
Fran 


(Sturgis, Ky.). ` 
aer ee 227, West Illinois (rear 227 West Ilinois), 
em 
Fred Cordon, 297 McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. (I. Fred Gordon, 
em) 8. enn. 
Lincoln Gray, 17 East Trigg, Memphis, Tenn. (423 Dane, 
aterloo, * 
James E. (Edward) Grays, 595 3 ce, Memphis, Tenn. 
ar ae boi — met 8 em gy Sein 
gt ae ai 8 ey Guynes), 859 South Fourth 
0855 outh Pente. 17 75 un. 
James Hall, Floyd Biker (Floyds “Alley, M Memphis, Tenn, 
Houston Haney, — ee Panoa 9 ip 


Lawrence Harm ‘Memph 
ia as Harmon. 108 Bf. Paul 5 St. Paul), Mem- 
8, 


Alfonso (Alphonso) Harris, 660 Georgia, Memphis, Tenn. 

Joe Harris, 11 Rock Alley (71 Rock Alley), femphis, Tenn. 
Joe Harris, 878 South Wellington, Memph enn, 

Joe Harris, 1055 Delaware, emphis, Tenn,’ 

Thos. Harris, 374 Sanaford, Memphis, Tenn 

Johnnie (Johnie) Harrison, 657 South Orleans, Memphis, Tenn. 


Clarence A. Harvey, 226 McLemore emphis, un. 
Thomas pis y, residence 411 ore, Memphis, Tenn. 
(Station F. 1 or lg 15 
John Hatch, Memphis, 8 
Chas. Hawkins, 955 Kentucky, Memphis, Te 
a Memph EF es (James Thomas Hayes), 121 Jackson Mound, 
emphis, 


enn 
poo (Hickery), 123 re Sub (Bailey Row), Mem- 
Phils Hun. 128 St. „i AS Memphis, Ten: 
eee nard (Lenard) — tonal 1323 West Georgia, Memphis, 
en 


Ty Hizor (Hizen), 999 Texas, Mem 


Tenn. 
Curt Hobson (Hoposn, Cirt Hopson), Boe’ South Third, Mem- 


his, Tenn. 
Mareay. (M ) Holmes, 87 West 8 Memphis, Tenn. 
Ed. Houston, 867 Athens, Mem: 


hi 
ge L. (Leroy) Howard, 45 (8220 E East Georgia, Memphis, 


Jno. Hudson, 215 Omega, is, Tenn. 
* . (Will James Mon ), 295 West Iowa, Memphis, 


Richard Hall, residence 245 Webster, Memphis, Tenn. (Richard 
Hill, 442 East Carolina). 


Lester Hyter, 6 Landerdale, Memphis Tenn. 
Alen Irvin ee — Zero Alley. Memphis, Tenn. 
Buster Ivory Memphts. 


un. 
gs Isabeli, 710 Wright, S Tenn (3530 Central, Cleve- 


ä 


Claud (Claude) samas 910 Pal — Tenn. 


McLemore Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. (care of 
County Workhouse, Memphis, Tenn.) 

Frank Johnson, ee Richmond, Memphis Tenn. 

Steve Johnson, 1169 McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wm. C. Johnson (Bill Johnson), 87 Georgia, 
. wa Johnson, 84 Virginia, Memphis, 


Gio. PF ai 959 Geove. phi Tenn. 
Henry Jones ota Latham, 
W 


eon — Peachtree 


Chas. Jordon (Jordan), $51 b Tenn. 

Walter 3 (Jo 660 st Geo Memphis, Tenn. 
care Store, Memphis, Tenn). 

Watson K — 632 South We ington, Memphis, Tenn 

Will Kirkman, rear 11 1 Orlean Sanders), Memphis, Tenn. 

Henry Lawrence, rear 1134 Toran Memp 

Henry Lewis, 1396 Michigan, Memphis, Tenn. 

Earl (Earle) Lightfoot, $81 Polk, emphis, Tenn. 

General (Geneal) Little, 1 Moore, emphis, Tenn. 


3 8 88 Boers Sakson onai, a Tenn, 


Mose Love, vig Poses Heenan Tallulah 

will, (Willie) nger (Write Loving), South Fourth, Mem- 
pais Tenn. ia ht r frei ne; Memphis, Tenn.). 

John McGhee McGee), 6 1 Rallvond. memphis, 

John McGraw, 41 Teigen Memphis 

Lewis McMillan, 8 Michigan Avenue, Memphis, 

Jarrett (Jarret) MeRay, 1132 Florida, Mem nis, Tenn. 

Ernest (Earnest MeNeison. 260 Weaver, emphis, Tenn. 

Joe Mallory, 224 Delta, Memphis, Tenn. 

James W. (William) Martin, 709 Greenwood, 3 Tenn. 

Ernest (Earnest) Mayfield, rear 733 Florida, "Mem is, Tenn. 

Lex 2 8 52 m. 700 South Kansas (174 West Carolina), Memphis, 


mn. 

Bunter . 10 Michigan, in rear 110 Trigg, Memphis, Tenn. 
(rear 115 Trigg, 1 1 Tenn.) 

Walter Miller. Carolina, Memphis, Tenn. 

Julius Milligan, 1158 Florida, Memphis, Tenn. 

Eddie Mills, 136 Bailey, Memphis, Tenn. 

Ed, V. Moore, Rayburn, Memphis, Tenn. (laborer, care C. O 
Conley. Erie, Pa.) 


enn. 
Tenn. 


Robt. Moore, 573 iowa: 


3 


Memphis, 
Noel 2 345 Simpson. Memphi 
Adolphus (Adoephus) Odom, 1353 Shat, (1353 Short 
Texas, Memphis, 1 Tenn.). 
ae E. (Alec r in) Oldsby, 934 Kansas, Memphis, Tenn, 


. O'Neal, 282 East Iowa, ‘Memphis, Tenn. 
Tenn, 


Owens, Memp (care East St. Louis Ry. Co., Bast 
St. Louis, III. 
Tom Owens, 688 South Wellin egg Poaceae, Tuni. 
Will Palmer, 1405 ge Say 1 . his, Tenn. 
Lewis Parker, 509 St. Paul (908 Nan Memphis, Tenn. 
Geo. Pate, 1415 K Memphi 
Henry Petette, 7554 Polk, Memphis, eter 
Fred Polk, 543 South Fourth, mm Ty ‘Tenn. 
Van Pool, 


Memphis, un. 


Richard Powell, 568 St. Paul, 1 

Wm. aos 411 Wellington, emphis, Tenn. 

Arthur Peerson, 783 Florida, Memphis, Tenn. 

— Mi Pe rear 651 south Lauderdale (651 South Or- 
Ernest P) is, Tenn. 

Ellam Pettis, 1277 Penn (1377 Pecan), Memphis, Tenn. 

Elbert Pope, West Trigg, Mem Tenn. 

Jim Powers, 685 Keely, Memp 

Earlie „Memphis, Tenn. 


e 854 

Jimmie Purnell, 1178 McLemore. Memphis, Tenn. 
Ino. Reed, 147 St. Paul, S Ete 

Jim Ri m, 602 Sou 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Roe 1 (Richerson), 812 1 ee Memphis, Tenn, 
Abraham Robertson, 775 West Call Mei mphis, Tenn. 
Cleveland Robertson, 275 W. ir —— Memphis, Tenn. 


„ Tenn. 


961 Kansas, M Lame Preun. 
Jas. Robinson, toate 14, West one Y Memphis, Tenn. 
Jas. 1 1803 Texas, 1 enn: E 


5 Carolina, 
Beg Rage Rod 254 L Virgin M his, Tenn. (2839 
ed Rogers Choe 8 8 TL). irginia, Memphis, 


Geo. Sawyers, 27 718 Calhoun, Memphis, Tenn. (House of Correc- 
tion, Toledo, Ohio). 
Charlie ( Seo 887 Kansas, Memphis, Tenn, 
John Session, 139 Ca „Memphis, Tenn. f 
Richard 2 5 Aat Memphis, Tenn. 
Brandy) (Brady) Site 12205 T: Me h T 
ran mon eh em enn. 


10000 


colar 3 
est T: p 
Geo. Smith, 9 1 e 6 La —— 


15. Tenn 


Otis (Odis) Smith, Calif emphis, Tenn. 
Scott Smii rte 004 Calatorn Mem Tenn. : 
Wm. Spencer, 1 Calafornia (1 fornia), Memphis, Tenn. 
Shead (Shed) Stars rear emphis, Tenn. 

Jim Stave, 731 . — 

Charlie Sterling, 14 
Clarence Ke E 81 


Jim Tin Tylor, n South Nam. N is, bird ; 
Matthew Taylor, 139 East Cenah. ‘Tenn, 
Sam Taylor, 183 East Carolina 4483 Bast East Carolina), Memphis, 
vn Taylor, 1284 McLemore (112 Leva 8 —.— e 
1 ) 1 921 South 
— Thomas, 1975 on, Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam a eee oa > Tenn, Pea Care C. W. Stanfield, foreman, 
„ Macy, Iowa. 
Charlie Thompeon, 5 Yellow Bottom, Mem = Tenn, 
Eddie Thompson, 904 Palmer (566 ie Memphis, Tenn. 
ie Thorton (Thornton), 766 rida, 5 Tenn. „ 
immie Ti ene 


o aati, Wade, M 
Ray Waite, 179 Elm (287 Wants), Memphis, Tenn. 
wi lie Walker, 1824 Adelaide, Memphis, Tenn, 
Frank Walls, 862 Florida, M his, Tenn. 


p cars, Mem 
Elija ‘a ijah) Ward, 7 West McLemore, Memphis, Tenn, 
a 


shington, Memphis, Tenn. (Phoenix Iron Works, Mead- 


9 ss Pa.) 
Cleveland Veatbe br 1177 Nast Trigg, Me Fears Tenn, 
lenmore, Mem 


Frank Weaver, 682 i 

Geo. Wefford waran); 426 Beta (Bita), n Tenn. 

John Wesley (Westley), 17 Horace (Horan), Memphis, Tenn. 

Aaron White, 1850 Adelaide, Memphis, Tenn. 

Albert White, 9 West McLemore, Memphis, Tenn. 

Bob White, 634 South Orleans, Memphis, Leben ted 

Sam White, 712 South Wellington, emphis, Ten: 

Claud F. Wilburn (Claud Francis Wilborn. Wilbarn), end South 
Memphis Suburban car line, Memphis, nn. 

Newt iburn (Wilborn), 125 T: Memphis, Tenn. 

Abraham Wiley, 893 Darnell (Dan el), Mem his, Tenn. 

Dee Williams, 177 East Georgia, Memphis, 

Johnnie (Johnie) B. Williams (Johnnie Williams), 92 West 
Colorado, Memphis, Tenn. 

Robt. Williams, 20 3 Memphis, Tenn. 

Robt. Williams, 441 East Georgia, Memphis, Tenn, 
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Roger Williams, 3650 Forrest, Chicago, III. 

Roger Williams, 818 Keatrick (Kentucky), Memphis, Tenn, 

Willie Williams, 935 South Fourth, Memphis, Tenn. 

Ester P. (Pette, Peet) Wilson, 748 Simmons, Memphis, Tenn. 

Louis Young, 157 (161) McLemore, Memphis, Tenn, 

Ozzie Young, 141 West Georgia, Memphis, Tenn. (St. Louis 
Smelting & Refining Co., Collinsville, III.). 


ADJOURN MENT, 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 15 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 6, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

865. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting two tables showing the cost and other data with re- 
spect to Indian irrigation projects as compiled to the end of 
the fiscal year, June 30, 1922; to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. 

866. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a detailed report of the expenditures made for the 
purpose of encouraging industry among the Indians of the vari- 
ous reservations during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, 
from the appropriation “Industry among Indians, 1922”; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

867. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting an itemized statement of expenditures made by this 
department and charged to the appropriation “ Contingent ex- 
penses, Department of the Interior, 1922.“ fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1922; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

868. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting an itemized statement of expenditures made by this 
department and charged to the appropriation “ Repairs of bulld- 
ings, Department of the Interior, 1922,” for the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1922; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior 
Department. 

869, A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a detailed statement embodying the aggregate number 
of the various publications issued during the fiscal year 1922, 
the cost of paper used for such publications, the cost of print- 
ing, cost of preparation of copy, and the number distributed; 
to the Committee on Printing. 

870. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a statement of expenditures on account of the Indian 
Service for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, from the ap- 
propriation “Industrial work and care of timber, 1922”; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

871. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a letter from Mr. M. Sanger, administrative assistant 
to the superintendent of St. Hlizabeths Hospital, transmit- 
ting the financial report contemplated by the act of June 4, 
1880; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Interior De- 
partment. 

872, A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting report showing the number of typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, and other labor-saving devices exchanged in part pay- 
ment for new machines for the fiscal year ended June 30. 1922; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

873. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting statement showing the number of documents re- 
ceived and distributed during the fiscal year 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

874. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting statement showing what officers or employees of 
the Department of the Interior have traveled on official business 
from Washington to point outside of the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year emded June 30, 1922; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. p 

875. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting report of the expenditures made for the purpose 
of encouraging industry among the Indians of the various 
reservations during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

876. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a report for the fiscal year 1922, showing the 
amounts expended at each school and agency building for In- 
dians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

877. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, relating 


to the appropriation “ Indian schools, support, 1922”; referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

878. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting statement of the fiscal affairs of Indian tribes for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

879. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting statement showing receipts from rentals, extension 
Capitol grounds, for the period December 1, 1921, to and in- 
cluding November 30, 1922; referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Interior Department. 

880. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting statement of the expenditures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922, of money carried on the books of this department 
under the caption “ Indian moneys, proceeds of labor“; referred 
to the Committee on Indian. Affairs. 

881. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a detailed statement of expenditures from the 
tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, ` 

882. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a detailed report of expenditures from the $250,000 
authorized from the funds of the Apache, Kiowa, and Co- 
manche Indians for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

883. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a detailed report of the expenditures made from 
tribal funds of the Confederated Bands of the Ute Indians 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, \ 

884. A letter from the Acting Secretary. of the Interior, 
transmitting a report showing that no expenditures were made 
during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1922, for the construction 
of hospitals from the appropriation “Relieving distress and 
prevention, etc., of diseases among Indians, 1922"; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

885. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report of expenditures made for the purpose of en- 
couraging industry and support among the Indians on the 
Tongue River Reservation, Mont., during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

886, A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report of expenditures made for the purchase of cattle 
for the Northern Cheyenne Indians on the Tongue River Res- 
ervation, Mont., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

887. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report of expenditures from the permanent fund of 
the Sioux Indians during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1922; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

888. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report of all moneys collected and deposited during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, under the appropriation 
“Determining heirs of deceased Indian allottees, 1922“; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

889. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a statement of the cost of all survey and allotment work 
on Indian reservations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

890. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report showing the diversion of appropriations for the 
pay of specified employees in the Indian Service for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1922; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

891. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting reports showing traveling expenses incident to the detail 
of employees from the office of one surveyor general to another 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

892. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a copy of a letter from Dr. W. A, Warfield, surgeon in 
chief of Freedmen’s Hospital, transmitting detailed statement 
of expenditures for professional and other services; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

898. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a copy of letter from Dr. W. A. Warfield, surgeon in 
chief of Freedmen’s Hospital, transmitting detailed statement 
of receipts and expenditures on account of pay patients; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

894. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report of disbursements for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, made in the States and Territories for colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanic arts; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Interior Department, 


1923. 


895. A Jetter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a report showing proceeds from the “Sale of surplus 
and obsolete material and equipment during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1922,“ and from Collection from town-site assess- 
ments during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922”; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Interior Department. 

896. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a summary of reports, with a brief statement of the 
action of the department in respect to accidents sustained or 
caused by barges while in tow through the open sea during the 
fiscal year 1922; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13476. A bill amendatory of and supplemental 
to an act entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road Co., and to aid in the construction of its road, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 3, 1871, and acts supplemen- 
tal thereto, approved, respectively, May 2, 1872, March 3, 1873, 
and June 22, 1874; with amendments (Rept. No. 1331). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEENERSON : Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. S. 2573. An act to amend section 198 of the act of 
March 4, 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the penal laws of the United States,” as amended; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1332). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana: Joint Select Committee on Disposi- 
tion of Useless Executive Papers. H. Report No. 1330. A 
report on the disposition of useless papers in the Post Office 
Department. Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13671) to authorize an ap- 
propriation to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to purchase 
and distribute valuable seeds; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. : ; 

By Mr. STEDMAN: A bill (H. R. 13672) authorizing the 
erection in the city of Washington of a monument in memory 
of the faithful colored mammies of the South; to the Commit- 
tee on the Library. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 13673) authorizing the payment 
of additional compensation to master mechanics at navy yards 
for overtime work; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13674) to establish a 
court of claims and to provide for the settlement of land claims 
of persons not Indian within Pueblo Indian lands and land 
grants in the State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13675) for the 
purpose of preserving life at sea, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 18676) to amend 
the copyright law in order to permit the United States to enter 
the International Copyright Union; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13677) to authorize 
the acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building 
at Bicknell, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13678) to authorize the acquisition of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Sullivan, Ind.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13679) for the erection of a public building 
at Linton, Ind.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13680) to make additions, extensions, and 
improvements to the post-office building at Vincennes, Ind., to 
be used for post-office and mine-rescue purposes? to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 13681) providing for 
the examination and survey of Neuse River, N. C., from New 
Bern to Smithfield; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
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By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 18682) granting a 
pension to William Powell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 13683) granting a pen- 
sion to Fannie E. Anthony; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13684) granting a pen- 
sion to Lulu Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 13685) granting a 
poreon to Jacob Shoup; to the Committee on Invalid. Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13686) granting 
a pension to Otto R. King; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13687) granting an 
increase of pension to Laura Hurd; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 18688) for 
7 relief of Thomas Etherton; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MICHENER: A bill (H. R. 13689) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles Curtis Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13690) granting a pension to Kittie C. 
Simpson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 13691) granting a pension to 
Phillip S. Jackson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6757. By Mr. COLE of Iowa: Petitions signed by Fred Drew 
and 21 others, residents of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for the abolish- 
ment of discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. f 

6758. Also, petitions signed by William Fisher and 21 others, 
residents of the fifth congressional district of Iowa, for the 
abolishment of discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition 
and firearnis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6759. Also, resolutions adopted by the Philathea Class, of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
a class with a membership of 150 women (submitted by George 
C. Claassen, Mrs. F. C. Waples, and Mrs. Gail Yessler, commit- 
tee), regarding conditions in the Near East; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

6760. Also, petitions signed by F. W. Schencken and 42 
others, residents of Keystone, Iowa, for the abolishment of dis- 
criminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and firearms; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6761. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolutions adopted December 21, 
1922, by Harry Boland Council of the American Association 
for the Recognition of the Irish Republic, favoring the United 
States protesting against the barbarous executions of prisoners 
now being carried on by the so-called Irish Free State; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6762, Also, resolutions adopted at seventeenth annual meeting 
of the Empire State Forest Products Association, urging that 
the Director of the Budget and the Congress should give fa- 
vorable consideration to the request for funds for the establish- 
ment of a northeastern forest experiment station; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6763. By Mr. FESS: A petition in support of joint resolution 
now pending in Congress purporting to extend immediate aid 
to the people of the German and Austrian Republics, now 
famine-stricken owing to scant crops and money depreciation, 
signed by citizens of New Bremen, Ohio; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

6764. By Mr. KTESS: Petitions of citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., with reference to tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6765. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Hon. Frederick M. Daven- 
port, chairman committee on taxation and retrenchment, the 
senate of the State of New York, favoring the constitutional 
amendment to eliminate tax-exempt securities; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6766. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of the California Anti- 
Vivisection Society (Inc.), of Los Angeles, Calif., indorsing 
the bill introduced by Congressman Albert Johnson, of Wash- 
ington, to abolish poison-gas experiments on living animals, 
House bill 12605; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6767. Also, petition of the Matzger Chocolate Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif., urging the repeal of the 3 per cent excise 
tax on candy; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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The Chaplain, Rey, J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, we turn toward Thee this morning supplicating 
Thy guidance, and as we look out upon a world in distress 
we beseech of Thee for Thy revelation to all the peoples of 
earth. Give wisdom in deliberation, give judgment and guid- 
ance continually, and so enable us in our own land and life 
to realize the highest interests to Thy glory. Through Jesus 
Christ. Amen, 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of the legislative day of Wednesday, January 3, 
1923, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous con- 
sent, the further reading was dispensed with, and the Journal 
was approved. 3 

REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of 
that company for the. year 1922, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. . 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT Inid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a list of documents and pape-s on the files of the Interior De- 
partment not needed in the conduct of business and having 
no permanent value or historic interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which was referred to a Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the 
Executive . Departments, The Vice President appointed Mr. 

VORRECK and Mr. Myers members of the committee on the 
part of the Sepate, and orderei that the Secretary notify the 
House of Representatives thereof. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. LADD presented the petition of Heinrich Kuball and 14 
other citizens of Dresden and vicinity in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation extending im- 
mediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples of the German and 
Austrian Republics, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. STERLING presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of South Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation 
repealing the discriminatory tax in existing law on small-arms 
ammunition and firearms, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. i 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. MONARY, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
whieh was referred the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 992) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4028) for the relief of John N, Halla- 
day, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 994) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 8558) for the relief of the family of Lieut. Henry N. 
Fallon (retired), reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 991) thereon. 

DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 13615) 
making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 993) thereon. 

I give notice that I expect to call up the bill for consideration 
on Monday. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar, 

BILES AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 

Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4281) to appropriate $500,000 for the purchase of 
seed grain to be supplied to farmers in the crop-failure areas of 
eastern Washington, said amount to be expended under rules 
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and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (S. 4282) for the purchase of the statue “ The Pilgrim 
Mother and Child of the Mayflower” and presentation of same 
to the Government of Great Britain; to the Committee on the 


Library. 


By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4283) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to require operators of motor vehicles in the 
District of Columbia to secure a permit, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 4284) granting an increase of pension to Eliza- 
beth F. Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 4285) defining the legal status of all children under 
18 years of age who violate Federal statutes, the creation of 
a United States parental court, and defining the duties and 
jurisdiction of a chief United States parental guardian; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4286) for the relief of James Francis McDonald and 
Sarah Elizabeth McDonald; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4287) to provide credit facilities for the agricul- 
tural and live-stock industries of the United States; to amend 
the Federal farm loan act; to amend the Federal reserve act; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: t 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 263) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to accept membership for the United States 
in tħe Permanent Association of the International Road Con- 
gresses; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11989) to amend section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. * 


REGULATION OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
Proposed by him to the bill (S. 4287) to control the operation 
of motor vehicles in the District of Columbia, to provide for 
indemnity bonds or insurance policies, to fix penalties, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS OF DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. SPENCER submitted an amendment proposing to ap- 
propriate $1,500 to aid the Columbia Polytechnic Institute for 
the Blind in the city of Washington, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 13660, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to appropriate 
$5,000 for aid and support of the National Library for the Blind 
in the city of Washington, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 13660, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. . 

DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, 
which I ask may be read. and I ask for its immediate consid. 
eration. It is simply a resolution calling for information, to 
which, I am sure, there will be no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the resolution be read. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I have asked that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S, Res. 399) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bead of each department and head of each inde- 
pendent bureau or commission of the Government in the city of Wash- 
ngton, including the District Commissioners, be, and they are hereby, 
directed to furnish to the Senate as early as may be practicable the 
number of passenger automobiles in use 3 department, independ- 


official or person to whom 
f; the 
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tained by such ot sobre pte independent bureau, or commission; where 
3 ocated; number of employees used in said gara 7 
cost o 


partmenti independent bureaus, or commissions are likewise directed 
o furnish in reports separate from the foregoing facts, like 155 fig 
on o 


ures, and information concerning the use, pkey, and oper 5 
epende 


all passenger vebicles in use in their said departments, 
bureaus, or commissions outside the city of Washington. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. I think there can be no 
objection to the furnishing of the information. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Ball Fernald McCormick Sheppard 
Brandegee Fletcher McCumber Shortridge 
Brookhart France McKellar Smith 
Broussard George McKinley Smoot 
Bursum Harreld McNary Spencer 
Calder Harris Nelson Stanfield 
Cameron Harrison ew Stanley 
Capper Heflin Nicholson Sterling 
Caraway Hitehcock Norbeck Sutherland 
Couzens ohnson die Townsend 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. erman Trammell 

rtis Jones, Wash. Phipps Underwood 
Dial Kendrick Pomerene Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Ladd Ransdell Warren 
Elkins La Follette Reed, Mo. Watson 
Ernst Lodge Reed, Pa. Weller 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 


from Ohio [Mr. Wats] is necessarily absent, due to serious 
illness in his family. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. 
CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS (S. DOC. NO. 286). 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
as a public document the report of the Secretary of Agriculture 
upon the work which has been done on the public roads. 

There being no objection, the report on the construction of 
rural post roads in cooperation with the States, etc. was 
ordered to be printed as a Senate document. 


PUEBLO INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO. 


Mr. CAPPER. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Judge A. J. Abbott, of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., in regard to the Bursum bill affecting the Pueblo 
Indians. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 3 

SANTE FE, N. Mex., December 17, 1922. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Capper: You may not remember me personally, 
but you will probably recall who I am when I tell, you that I was 
for nine gan judge of the Twenty-seventh Judicial District of Kansas, 
with headquarters at Garden City. * * * 

As a Member of the Senate you are, of course, familiar with the 
action of that body on the measure sie is py known as the 
Bursum bill, but which has been by the te withdrawn from 
the House. It is on behalf of this Bursum bill, as it is called, 
because it was introduced and sponsored by our Senator Bursum, 
that I am asking a few minutes of yonr attention. 

I was from 1902 to 1910, about eight years, 
the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. I am now 
of these same Indians. 

You have doubtless noticed the sensational and alarming head- 
lines and articles which have gone down the lines of certain classes 
of newspapers since this bill passed the Senate. I sincerely hope 
that the unreasonable furor against this measure which seems to 
have taken hold upon a certain class of people, many of whom I am 
persuaded are uninformed, will not be allowed to influence the sane 
and sensible Members of the Senate and House when the measure 
shall again come up for consideration. : 

A change in the relationship of these Indians to the Government, 
brought about by a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, has made some congressional legislation concerning 
their property rights imperatively necessary. To meet this necessit 
the Department of the Interior, through the Indian Office, has call 
to its aid certain gentlemen well informed as to the history and 
necessities of these people. The bill was 8 by Col. R. E. 
Twitchell, Attorney A. B. Renehan, and Indian Commissioner Charles 
H. Burke and caretaly examined and approved by Secretary of the 
Interior A. B. Fall, submitted to and soraya by other able and ex- 

rienced men of the Indian Office, and United States Senator H. O. 

unsun, of New Mexico, who introduced it in the Senate. 

Who are these gentlemen? Secretary Fall, as you know, is an old 
resident of New Mexico and an excellent lawyer, whose interest in these 
Indians can not be held in suspicion. Col. R. E. Twitchell, also an 
old-time resident of New Mexico, one of the best lawyers in our State, 
and a man who has written much on the history of New Mexico, and 
especially the history of these Indians, and who now holds the office 
of Assistant Attorney General, assigned to the special work of studying 


ial attorney for 
ting you on behalf 


the Pueblo Indian problem and the duty of the Government toward 
these Indians; a man who, I believe, has taken more interest in the 
Pueblos than any other man in New Mexico. Hon. A. B. Renehan, an 


able, careful, and critical lawyer of Santa Fe, N. Mex., who stands 
high at the bar of our State, and United States Senator BursuM, who 
introduced the bill. These are the men to whom was intrusted the 
difficult task of 5 legislation to meet the immediate and 
future demands of the Pueblo Indian situation. 

It is unthinkable that intelligent and well-informed Rae fe with good 
and honest hearts should allow themselves to believe the fallacious and 
deceptive arguments which have been published under flaming and 
alarming headlines in sensational articles, with the evidently corrupt 
intent of producing political dissatisfaction with administration of the 
Indian department and reflecting discredit upon Government officers. 

It is easy for those of us who reside in New Mexico and are ac- 
quainted with political conditions here to see in it all a deep-seated 
political scheme. 

This “terrific barrage,” as it is called, upon the Bursum bill is 
designed as a camonfiage to blind the public vision and prevent a clear 
view of the measure, while a scheme for a special commission or court 
is being develo and brought to light as a substitute, with a purpose 
of revolutionizing the entire Indian policy and creating places, I may 
add, for some hungry office seekers who can not hope for anything 
under the present administration. : 

the Pueblo Indians,” “Cruel and 


Such headlines as The end of 
treacherous assault,” ‘ Legalized robbery,” “ Repugnant to morals,” 


“Special piece of yillainy,” and many other such bombastic, sensa- 
tional, deceptive, and misleading illusions and fallacies can not be 
begotten by an honest desire to promote the pane good or prevent a 
supposed wrong. Honest effort is not usually accompanied by such 
methods, and it is to be hoped that the promoters of these would-be 
es ys will soon learn that the Congress of the United States can 
not easily tricked or deceived. 

Now, dear Senator, my interest in these Indians has prompted me 
to write you thus at length, for which trespass upon your time, if 
indeed it be trespass, I beg your pardon. 

5 With the sincere hope that Congress may act wisely in the premises, 
am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
A. J. ABBOTT, 


RETURN OF AMERICAN TROOPS FROM GERMANY, 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I desire to call up 
Senate Resolution 395 submitted by me on yesterday with re 
ference to the recall of troops from Germany. I ask that the 
resolution may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution as follows > 

Resolved, That the President is hereby respectfully requested to at 
once canse the return to the United States of all troops now stationed 
in Germany. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. As 
I understand, the resolution is merely presented to the Senate 
for discussion and not for consideration. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I submitted the resolution on yes 
terday and gave notice that I would call it up this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is on the table 
and it may come up by unanimous consent or on motion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution may now be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to know is the request 
of the Senator from Missouri for unanimous consent for the 
consideration of the resolution with a view to its passage to- 
day or merely with a view to its discussion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly for its passage if the 
Senate is ready to vote on it; but, of course, at the end of the 
morning hour I suppose the resolution will have to give way to 
the regular order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to understand the 
matter. I myself have no objection to the consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I 
haye no objection to the consideration of the resolution, but 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH], is not present, and 
I think he ought to be consulted in reference to the matter 
before any action shall be taken upon it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs will get here. As he is not present, 
he had better be sent for. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. ` 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I can say what I have to say on 
this matter, I hope, in a very brief speech, though my prophe- 
cies as to the time I am going to speak are not always accurate, 

Mr. President, there is no useful purpose to be served by any 
long statement regarding this subject. The Senate is entirely 
familiar with the history of the occupation by our troops of a 
part of Germany subsequent to the signing of the treaty of 
Versailles and up to the present time. Speaking in round num- 
bers, there are approximately 1,000 American troops still located 
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in Germany. If my recollection serves me right—and if I am 
wrong I hope some Senator will correct me—the President dur- 
ing his preelection campaign stated that our troops ought 
promptly to be recalled from Germany. At that time we had 
a considerable force there. I may be in error regarding the 
statement which I have just made, but that is my recollection. 
In any event, the administration did begin the return of the 
troops, and it was publicly stated and understood that all of 
the American troops in Germany were to be returned to the 
United States, The task of returning the troops began some 
months ago and had been largely accomplished when, for a 
reason that has never been made plain, at least to my knowl- 
edge, the return of the troops was stopped, leaving this small 
force still in Germany. 

The arrangement with Germany, as all know, was that she 
would pay the expenses of the troops while stationed there. 
I have sent for the latest figures in reference to the subject, 
but have not been able to obtain them. So late, however, as 
April 30, 1921, the troops had cost the United States $240,- 
719,338.29. The total cost had been $275,607,146.84, on which 
Germany had a credit of 834.887, 808.56. I am not informed 
how that came about. I do not think it came from the actual 
payment of money, but, possibly, through some adjustment of 
properties which might have been held by the United States, 
perliaps dyestuffs, as suggested by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrescock }. 

The best information that I have is that we have not re- 
ceived any kind of payment for a long time; and, judging by 
the present situation, with which we are all familiar and upon 
which I need not dwell, it is extremely problematical whether 
we will ever get anything in the way of reimbursement, cer- 
tainly not so long as France proposes to stand in her present 
position and take the steps which are now threatened. 

From the first I have believed and have stated repeatedly 
upon this floor and elsewhere that, when the armistice had 
been signed and when our allies and associates had completed 
their treaties of peace and those treaties had been solemnly 
signed and were effective, it was the business of the United 
States to remove armed forces from Europe. We had no in- 
demnities there to collect; we had no responsibilities. Certain 
it is to my humble way of thinking that, after we had solemnly 
signed a treaty of peace and amity and good will with Ger- 
many, we had no further business for an armed force on 
German soil. 

We have no controversies with Germany, except in regard 
to some property located in this country and some claims 
against the German Government, which we do not propose to 
collect by armed force. Germany has consented to the crea- 
tion of a tribunal to adjust those differences, and, further than 
that, has consented that America shall have’ two representa- 
tives out of the three. An eminent former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States occupies that position, and 
certainly every question of dispute which is decided by him 
and by his other American associate ought to be satisfactory 
to the American people. 

There can be, therefore, no good reason for retaining Amer- 
ican troops in Germany, wheresoever they happen to be sta- 
tioned at this moment, so far as their service to American in- 
terests is concerned; and, If that were not true, if we did have 
a material interest there to guard or material right to en- 
force, it would be the height of folly to withdraw all of our 
troops except 1,000 men or less, for such a body of men, if 
there for the purpose of the enforcement of any of our rights, 
would merely be an irritant because it could not constitute an 
effective force. The troops, therefore, must have been kept in 
Germany for some other reason, and that other reason must 
be service for some other country instead of service in the 
interest of the United States. 

What I am saying now is not by way of criticism. I can well 
understand how the administration may have been persuaded 
that for some temporary cause it was best to halt the return of 
the troops. Although I think I should differ from the adminis- 
tration with regard to such a policy, nevertheless I aceord to the 
administration perfect good faith and acquit it of any desire to 
do anything which it regarded as wrong: but the Senate has a 
responsibility, the Congress has a responsibility, and I think it 
is time we discharged that responsibility to the extent of our 
power. 

These troops never could have been in Germany except for a 
declaration of war, which the Congress alone was authorized to 
make. The President would have had no authority or right to 
send them there or to keep them there but for that declaration 
of war. Peace has come, and every consideration demands the 
return of these troops. I inquire, why are they kept there? 
There is, I repeat, but one reason that can be assigned. They 


have been kept there not for the benefit of America but for the 
benefit of other countries, 
What is the condition with reference to these other coun- 


tries? When this war ended the United States said that she 
did not want to take any land from Germany; that she did not 
want to levy any penalties upon Germany, There were certain 
pre-war claims which were open to discussion, but we claimed 
no right of indemnity. We waived it, We therefore have no 
business over there to collect something which we do not de- 
mand. Our allies, however—and I do not criticize them for it— 
demanded heavy indemnities. They took from Germany vast 
portions of her possessions. They cut deeply into the German 
Empire. Great Britain, as the result of this war, added to her 
landed estates directly and indirectly a territory greater than 
that of Rome in the days of the Cæsars, She demands other 
heavy indemnities. France took vast landed estates and is de- 
manding an indemnity so high that Germany protests she can 
not pay it, and it would appear now to be the opinion of Great 
Britain that the amount named is so excessive that it must be 
mitigated. 

In addition to that, Japan took vast possessions, and we 
yielded to her our just claim to a share in the control of 
some 30,000 or 40,000 islands of the Pacific Ocean, and gave 
to her by the four-power pact an advantage which may mean 
some day a terrific disaster to America. 

Now come the later developments. I am not here to 
prophesy a great European war, but it is apparent to-day that 
there is grave danger of France invading Germany and seizing 
possession of a large part of that country, Thank Heaven it 
is no longer an empire, although they still denominate them- 
selves an empire. If France undertakes that, it is understood, 
as far as we can credit the reports of the press, that she ` 
will do so in opposition to the will of Great Britain. The press 
brings us word that the Turko-Grecian war is to be resumed, 
We all know to our own satisfaction that Great Britian has 
been morally if not financially supporting the Greeks, and 
France has been morally if not financially supporting Turkey, 

With this state of affairs, every prudent man must recognize 
the fact that Europe to-day is in a highly inflammable condi- 
tion, and that trouble may break out at any time. 

If trouble should break out, what would be the condition 
of our American troops—less than 1,000 of them, and I under- 
stand those 1,000 men are under the command of French gen- 
erals? Whether that be correct or not—and we can get so 
little information that we must guess these matters out 
largely—if trouble should ensue in Germany, it is highly prob- 
able that our troops might suffer an attack. That attack 
might come from an exasperated and desperate people in Ger- 
many who, in seeking to resist the French, should draw our 
troops into the struggle. Such an attack might be by regular 
forces; it might be by an infuriated people; it might arise 
under any one of a thousand conditions and circumstances 
which we can conceive. If the attack should unfortunately 
be made, even though there were totally absent any purpose 
or intent to attack our troops, though they should come within 
the fire zone merely because of their location, the moment a 
drop of American blood is shed the cry will go up that that 
blood must be avenged, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I ask for information, of course, simply. 
Does the Senator know whether the American troops now sta- 
tioned in Germany are in that part which the French propose 
to occupy? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The trouble is, I do not know what 
the French propose to oceupy. 

Mr. BRXNDEGEE. I mean the Ruhr Valley section? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The exact location of these- troops 
I am unable to state. Perhaps the Senator from Massachusetts 
can tell us. 

Mr. LODGE. The troops are at Coblenz, and the Ruhr dis- 
trict is in Westphalia, north of Lorraine. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How far away? : 

Mr. LODGE. I ean not give the Senator the distance in 
miles, but it is a very considerable distance. : 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Not very far, because you can not 
go very far without getting out of Germany. 

Mr. LODGE. It lies between Belgian territory, I think, and 
Alsace-Lorraine; but while I can tell by looking at the map, I 
think it is a very considerable distance from Coblenz. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I read in one of the public prints yes- 
terday that Coblenz is the place that the French probably 
would take possession of and occupy, or one of them. 
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Mr. LODGE. In connection with the Ruhr? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; not in connection with the Ruhr. 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware that France planned to take 
possession of Coblenz, but that may be. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was not aware of it, either. I simply 
say, with due caution, that I saw that in a newspaper. Of 
course, all sorts of reports are coming from abroad and being 
printed, and nobody knows what importance to attach to 
them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think we can agree that the troops 
are entirely too close to the scene of possible difficulty. When 
an army starts to move nobody knows where it is going to halt; 
and nobedy knows when the opposing force may surround and 
isolate our troops, even if they are not at the immediate point 
at which the French propose to stop. 

The New York Times headlines this morning read: 

French take steps to enlarge penalties—Rhine forces are put on a 
war footing— May affect status of our troops there—Mayence troops 
ag e engineers and customs forees mobilized in Paris— 

ove for coal . must bring money out or force sub- 


missions that satisfy ch—Cordiality to Bonar Law—British premier 
says, in parting, he hopes that Poincaré is right, but doubts ft. 


T think almost everybody else doubts it. 

Mr. President, a heavy responsibility rests upon those to-day 
charged with public office. The way of safety is perfectly 
obvious. That is to bring our troops home, where they ought to 
be, to get them out of this turbulent zone, and to keep our 
hands out—I will use the expression, though it is not very 
senatorial—of this hell pot they are brewing over there, 

I have seen the last American boy cross the ocean to fight 
any wars of Europe or Asia, I trust. I hope no man living 
will ever again witness the spectacle of a draft of American 
young men to be sent across the seas to engage in quarrels 
and wars over there. Of course, if America's sovereignty and 
honor are assailed, we must defend them, thongh we send our 
troops to the uttermost parts of the world; and we will defend 
them. If our troops should unfortunately be attacked, if one 
of them should be slain, even by an infuriated and irrespon- 
sible mob, or by accident, it would be likely to inflame the 
people of this country and to furnish an excuse for drawing 
us into another European controversy, 

No good reason can be assigned for keeping those troops in 
Germany one hour. There is every reason for their return, 
and not the least of them is the fact that if the United States 
now promptly orders the return of those troops it will be 
notice to France, it will be notice to every country on 
that if they propose to keep up their quarrels they must settle 
their own quarrels. 

What I am saying does not run counter to the ideas of any 
man who may want, by. peaceful negotiations, to render as- 
sistance to stricken Europe, for I am not dealing with the 
question of negotiations er friendly offices; I am dealing with 
the question of soldiers and bayonets and guns. They have no 
business there except as a war menace. 

I might talk long about this matter, but I have said all I 
desire to say, and I submit the resolution. 

Mr. HITCHOOCK. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Missouri has presented a very important question to the Senate. 
It is doubtful in my mind whether it should have been pre- 
sented much sooner than this, but the psychological moment has 
arrived when some one in this country should seriously raise 
the question of longer continuing on the Rhine the American 
troops we have there now. I will say to the Senator from 
Missouri that I would prefer a different form for the resolu- 
tion. Instend of a request to the President, it seems to me it 
would be more in accordance with the ordinary proceedings to 
express the sense of the Senate that the troops should be with- 
drawn; but that is a rather minor matter, 

The Senator from Missouri asks why the troops are kept 
there. It seems to me we can also properly go back and ask 
the question, Why were they put there in the first place? They 
were put there, as a paragraph in the treaty of Versailles very 
well indicates, for a certain purpose. Article 428 of that treaty 
reads as follows: 

As a guaranty for the execution of the present_treaty by Germany, 
the German territory situated to the west of the Rhine, together with 
the bridgeheads, will be occupied by allied and associated troops for a 
period of 15 years from the coming into force of the present treaty. 

The article next following indicates when and how the troops 
shall be withdrawn. If the treaty is carried out, they shall 
first be withdrawn from the Cologne bridgehead at the expira- 
tion of 5 years, and later, at the expiration of 10 years, with- 
drawn from Coblenz. Coblenz is the point where our troops 

are located. 


1 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, of course we are not signa- 
tories to the treaty of Versailles. Our troops are there solely 
under the provisions of the armistice, are they not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ‘think they were originally put there 
under the provisions of the armistice, but, if the Senator from 
Massachusetts will recall, this particular article of the Ver- 
sailles treaty I have read was imported into the separate treaty 
which we made with Germany. It does not require us to keep 
the troops there, but it was specifically mentioned as a part of 
the treaty of Versailles under which the United States retained 
its right to act. I think the Senator will find that is correct. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose it might be included in that provision 
of the treaty of peace with Germany, and if we thought it was 
of advantage to us I suppose we could act under the treaty of ` 
peace with Germany. But the troops are there solely under the 
armistice; I think that is the only ground, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I judge that when we made our treaty 
with Germany the armistice died. An armistice only exists 
until the treaty takes its place. 

Mr. LODGE. I suppose the treaty of peace with Germany 
terminated the armistice, 

Mr, HITCHCOCK, I think so. 

Mr. LODGE. My only point was that when the troops went 
there originally it was under the armistice. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think so; and they are continued there 
under the terms of the treaty we made with Germany, which 
carried into its provisions article 428 of the Versailles treaty. 

I am not criticizing the administration for having kept the 
troops there as long as their presence could be justified as tend- 
ing to improve conditions, without any embarrassment or dan- 
ger to the United States. I think there was for a time that 
justification for keeping a nominal number of soldiers there. 
There was another justification, too. As long as they are there 
they constitute a sort of listening post, which has enabled the 
United States to get inside information about conditions there, 
and, as has been stated upon the floor of the Senate, they were 
kept there not only because France requested it but because 
Germany requested it, and probably also because Great Britain 
requested it, on the theory that an international occupation 
was more calculated to produce quiet conditions and to pre- 
serve a desirable situation than the occupation by French troops, 
who have always played the part of conquerors in their occu- 

ation. 

N Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, is the Senator informed as to 
how many English troops yet remain in that district, if any? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I haye a general impression that there 
are something like 20,000, 

Mr, WADSWORTH. Oh, no, Mr. President. I happen to 
know that the number was reduced below 5,000 a long time ago. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK, I do not know the number. ' 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think they have very few more than 
we have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Be that as it may, Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the time has come when American sentiment 
will naturally crystallize in favor of removing our troops. 
Great Britain and France have apparently come to the parting 
of the ways, and instead of seeing an international treatment 
of Germany under the terms of this treaty we are in danger of 
beholding an aggressive military treatment of Germany by 
one of the parties to the war, namely, France. Under those 
circumstances it does not seem to me either desirable or safe 
for the United States to become involved as a party to the pro- 
ceedings, by leaving its troops there any longer, and I cordially 
support the movement inaugurated by the Senator from Mis- 
souri looking to some action by the Senate to indicate to the 
President that sentiment here favors their removal. 

To my mind, it is most deplorable that France should take 
the position which she is now apparently disposed to take, and 
while I suppose the United States could hardly put itself in 
the attitude of rebuking France for this shortsighted and de- 
structive policy, certainly there is no just reason why the 
United States should longer be a party to the proceedings over 
there by allowing her troops to remain. 

As the Senator from Missouri has said, we may be involved 
in actual danger. We hope that the action of France is not go- 
ing to result in disorder. We hope it will not lead to- war. We 
hope that some way will be found of escaping from the crisis 
which seems to be impending; but the disorders may come, the 
violence may come, and war may come, and there is no possible 
reason why we should permit ourselves to be embroiled in it 
or involved in it by longer keeping our troops there. 

It may be that we are overpessimistic. It may be that 
France will halt in her dangerous course; but, in that event, 
it seems to me that this is the time which above all other times 
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can be properly availed of to withdraw the troops from Ger- 
many. We have the right to keep them there, I believé, under 
this treaty. I voted for the ratification of the treaty, and that 
treaty involves the right to keep the American troops upon the 
Rhine under article 428, which is made a part of our treaty, 
but we have no interest in keeping them there and there is no 
reason, to my mind, why we should continue to keep them there 
at the request of France or of any other country. If the Sena- 
tor prefers to keep his resolution in its present form, involving 
a request on the President to withdraw the troops, I shall vote 
for it. I would prefer to see it in the form of merely express- 
ing the sentiment of the Senate of the United States that they 
should be withdrawn. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY—DISMISSALS FROM OFFICE. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am very much impressed 
by the new year’s advice given to the American people by the 
Attorney General, Mr. Daugherty. I am impressed, because he 
asked everyone to do what he himself never did. He said: 

I am impressed with the thought that no nobler resolution may be 
taken 8 any inhabitant of this Republic than that he will live the life 
of a 100 per cent American ; 

That he will dedicate himself to a strict observance of the laws of 
his country; and 

That he will obey them in the letter and spirit—all of them, even 
though there be some that in his individual opinion hurt. 

I had never known before that the Attorney General posed as 
a humorist. Of course, I presume that he justifies this senti- 
ment by saying he wants the people to do as he tells them and 
not as he himself does. We all know how the Attorney Gen- 
eral practiced a deception on the former President of these 
United States, Mr. Taft, and had him pardon a man by the 
name of Morse. We all know how he secured the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who left the floor just as 
I rose, to say here upon the floor, upon his honor as a Senator, 
that Daugherty never had anything to do with the obtaining 
of Morse’s pardon, never received a penny for his service in 
connection therewith, and then, when it was shown that he— 
Daugherty—was Morse's attorney and that he had been paid 
for his services in connection with his pardon therewith, he 
had the very poor sportsmanship to turn upon his friend and 
say that the Senator, from Indiana had utterly and willfully 
misrepresented him. 

Well, I know that is not true, because another Senator on the 
Republican side told me that the Attorney General had told him 
that he had nothing to do with the Morse case and never re- 
ceived a penny in connection therewith. If I did not know, as 
I do know, without any corroborative evidence, that the Senator 
from Indiana told the truth when he said here upon the floor 
that the Attorney General assured him over and over again that 
be never had anything to do with the Morse case and never had 
any connection with it nor received any fee for his services 
therein, and that he knew that that was true, because he, the 
Senator—I am referring to the Senator from Indiana [Mr, War- 
son]—had gone to the Attorney General and asked him speci- 
fically if he had, I would believe the Senator anyway. 

In this connection I read: 

Daugherty’s accuser ill, ordered to South. KELLER’S condition be- 
comes known as committee prepares to clear Attorney General. 

I tuke that statement from the court journal, which knows 
what the administration knows before the administration finds 
it out, and knows what the Committee on the Judiciary in the 
House is going to do before the members of that committee them- 
selves have been told. I realize that I am not permitted to say 
anything about the Committee on the Judiciary in the House. 
It would be highly improper for me to do so. But if I were 
permitted to say it, I would say that we knew in advance what 
the Republican members of that committee would do under the 
circumstances under which this case came to that committee. I 
do not suggest it because I am not permitted to do so. But if 
permitted I should like to suggest that the committee change 
the word “clear” to“ whitewash.” I do so because the com- 
mittee has no power “to clear” the Attorney General of the 
charges that were made against him, and its findings do not do 
that. It is not accomplished, although it gave out through the 
“court journal” in advance that its intention was “to clear” 
the Attorney General. It can not do that. It can whitewash” 
the Attorney General and will do that, but “clearing him” is 
wlnt no one can do, because in the minds of the American people 
a verdict has been written that the Attorney General is guilty 
of the offenses of which he stands accused, and therefore no 
committee of either House can “ clear ” him of those charges. 

In passing I do not blame Mr. KELLER from withdrawing as 
the accuser before the committee. We all have read how the 
hearings were conducted. I am sure if evidence was anxiously 
sought that sources have been suggested from which that evi- 


dence could be had; but the committee—let me read it, because 
I want to be fair: 


DAUGHERTY’S ACCUSER ILL, ORDERED TO SOUTH—KELLER’S CONDITION BE- 
COMES KNOWN AS COMMITTEE PREPARES TO CLEAR ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


Illness of Representative KELLER, sponsor of impeachment proceed- 
ings against Attorney General Daugherty, will necessitate his leaving 
the Capital for a month, it became known yesterday just as Republican 
members of the House Judiciary Committee were be: ing preparation 
of a report to the House designed to show Mr. KELLER had failed to 
submit evidence to warrant impeachment of Mr. Daugherty and had so 
maneuvered 3 of his testimony as to make possible the 
dramatic withdrawal from his case which virtually ended the hearings 
three weeks ago. 

Anyone could have foretold before the new year that the 
Republican members of the committee would so find; could 
have told that the day after the charges were filed; could have 
told Mr. KELLER that even before he made his charges. 

This is recited here, together with the advice of the Attorney 
General to the American people on New Year, because the 
Attorney General was present when an order was issued by 
the President discharging many civil-service workers to make 
places for Republican henchmen, and yet we have had no 
report concerning it. On the 31st day of March, 1922, 28 em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing were sum- 
marily dismissed, most of them not only from their places of 
employment but from the civil-service rolls. A number of them 
were eligible to retirement compensation. It was said at the 
time these men and women were discharged that it would be 
shown shortly that they had been guilty of very grave offenses 
and that the very safety of the Treasury depended upon their 
immediate dismissal. I myself introduced a resolution asking 
that the information be given. It went to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment, over which the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] presides, and it went, as every- 
body knew, to its grave. 

However, from time to time there was a revival of talk that 
very grave offenses had been committed by these men and that 
it would be shown, and that a report would be made public and 
all of us who had championed their cause would be humiliated, 
A Republican Senator assured me that I myself was going to 
be very much embarrassed when I should be convinced that I 
have been espousing the cause of men who had been guilty of 
very grave offenses; tremendously grave offenses. He said he 
knew it because he had talked to the department officials and 
they had assured him it was true. Such stories crept into the 
newspapers. These men and women who had worked for 25 to 
30 years for the Government, who had honorable names in this 
community where they lived, were compelled to live under the 
disgrace and this suspicion for nearly a year, and still no report 
has been forthcoming. I have very reliable information, Mr. 
President, that not only did the Department of Justice put its 
sleuths to hunt out crimes upon the part of the administration 
of the bureau under the régime of Mr. Wilmeth, but the Treas- 
ury also had every one of these people’s records checked, and 
that both investigations showed that not one of them was guilty 
of any wrongdoing or that there was anything in the conduct 
of the bureau that would subject them to criticism at all. 

Many of those discharged employees were, as I said, entitled 
to compensation under a retirement law. They can not get it 
until the President shall take action. This report from the 
bureau has been on his desk for weeks, and he will not act. 
He will not act because when he does act he must admit that 
he discharged these people unjustly, and for political reasons, 
and therefore he will not act at all. 

Let me call attention to a further fact. Dr, E. L. Beach, 68 
years old, a native of the State of Tennessee, had worked for 30 
years for the Government. He was one of the men dismissed 
from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. He was eligible 
to retirement. There never has been a charge made against 
Doctor Beach except the blanket charge that the President of 
these United States made against the 28 men and women whom 
he saw fit to discharge. Doctor Beach, as I said, was 68 years 
old. He was discharged and disgraced under this order of the 
President on the 81st day of March, 1922. He lived at 6314 
Delaware Avenue, Chevy Chase, Md, Last Tuesday he died, 
and his son said this: 


Father felt that he had been disgraced by being turned out without 
warning and without explunation. He had been 30 years in the bureau, 
and although be received but $1,800 a esse as storekeeper he handled 
abont $1,500,000 a year in Government property. He often said the 
treatment was cruel and inhuman and broke his heart, 

His son added that, without question, his father died of a 
broken heart because of this unjust and cruel dismissal. 

Now, Mr. President, I had hoped that the President would- 
make public the report and let these men and women at least 
have an honorable name restored to them, even if he did not 
see fit to giye them back their places of employment. I know 
that their dismissal was the first of what they call Hardingizing 
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the administration; that is, to turn out everybody who is not 
an active Republican and put in his place an active Republican. 
Other dismissals were to follow had not the public condemna- 
tion been so pronounced. 

The man who succeeded Mr. Wilmeth, Mr. President Mr. 
Hill—was being sued by his wife for divorce, in which suit 
charges which it would be entirely improper to discuss upon 
the Senate floor were made. 0 

Mr. MeCauley displaced Mr. Ashburton as custodian of dies, 
rolls, and plates. His wife, on similar charges, obtained un 
interlocutory decree against him; and on yesterday the press 
contained this statement: 


Justice Siddons has anted permanent maintenance of $100 a 
month to Mrs. Caroline D. McCauley, who sued her husband, Joseph 
D. McCauley, superintendent of plate vaults in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. The decree requires the husband to pay the wife's 
Inwyer $15Q and the costs of the suit. 


Mr. McCauley, it will be remembered, took the place of Mr 
Ashburton, who, on the day he was dismissed, was commended 
for his faithful services. The letter commending him came 
‘but. a few hours before he was discharged. Mr. McCauley, the 
man who was put in his place, will be remembered ‘as the man 
‘who wrote the letter to the 15-year-old girl that found its way 
‘inte the Record here. 

I desire to say, Mr. President, unless the President shall 
soon make ‘public the report and let these former employees 
be restored at least to good standing in the community, that 
I shall ask the ‘Senate next week to pass a resolution request- 
ing that the report ‘be made public. The President has no 
right, simply because he is President of these United States, 
‘to strike down ‘the good name and reputation of men and 
women because he wanted their places for his friends and his 
henchmen. It would be just for him, at least, since he has 
their places for his friends, to give back to these men and 
women their good reputation, so that they may go elsewhere 
and ‘find honorable employment. He should not wait until they 
go down to their graves of broken hearts, as Doctor Beach has 
just done—go down disgraced and ‘humiliated by the President 
because the President wanted their places for his friends and 
“supporters, 

Mr. ‘President, I was particularly moved ‘to say this because 
the Attorney General was present when the President's order 
was issued; ‘he is presumed to ‘know ‘the law, and that law 
forbids the discharge of a -civil-service employee until he had 
‘been given notice in writing of the charge against him and an 
opportunity to be ‘heard in his own defense by affidavit. The 
Attorney General, It is fair to presume, advised the President 
to strike down ‘the law and ‘disgrace these 28 men and women 
‘in order that their places might be given to supporters of the 
administration, Then the Attorney General, after having been 
n party to that unlawful act, proclaims that everybody ought to 
obey the law! 

RETURN OF AMERICAN TROOPS FROM ‘GERMANY. 


The Senate resumed ‘the consideration of the resolution (S. 
Res. 395) submitted by Mr. Reep of Missouri, January 5, 1923, 
us follows: 

Resolved, That the President is hereby respectfully requested to at 
once cause the return to the United States of all troops now stationed 
in Germany. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am aware that there 
are many Members of ‘the Senate upon both sides of the aisle 
who are thoroughly in favor of the resolution which has been 
‘submitted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] and that 
in opposing it, as I shall in the very brief remarks I am about 
to make, I shall find myself in conflict, as it were, with many 
of my colleagues, 

I can not share the fears expressed by the Senator from 
Missouri and other Senators. I do not believe that fhe dangers 
painted by them really confront our little force at Coblenz 
or confront the United States, which ‘they represent. I think 
in their fears they fail to take into consideration the influence 
of an American soldier, no matter where he is stationed. I call 
to mind that we have had troops in foreign countries for long, 
long periods, thousands of miles away from ‘home, at ‘times 
when those very countries have been seething with violence, 
‘revolution, and war; and that in no Instance has any faction 
among the contenders or any influence whatever, foreign or 
otherwise, come into violent contact with American soldiers. 

I have in mind the fact that for many years we have had 
stationed in Pekin and Tientsin in China a few hundred men. 
China, Mr. President, as everybody ‘realizes, has been seething 
with war and violence. Our little force has been at Pekin, 
near the legations, and there has been another little force at 
Tientsin, the two being held there in aceordanee with a treaty 
into which we entered following the Boxer Rebellion. Their 
influence upon every occasion has ‘been in the direction of 
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peace. No faction has thought for one moment of involving 
them in the difficulties that have cursed that part of the world. 
I' think that is due to the respect which people of all nations 
and I mean by that the common people of all nations—have 
for the American soldier and the flag that he carries. They 
know that everything he dees is done in the spirit of fairness; 
that when it is the duty of the American soldier to his own 
country to be neutral, he is, in ‘fact, neutral; that when it 
becomes ‘Incumbent upon ‘him to pass upon some dispute, he 
does so ina spirit of fair dealing to everyone concerned. 

That, Mr. President, has been the history of our little force 
at Coblenz. There are but 1,000 men, approximately, there. 
Something like two years ago our force there was reduced to 
below 5,000 troops. It has no military strength and, in my 
judgment, no military significance; but it is a fact that that 
little area about Coblenz which is oceupied by our men has been 
the happiest and most contented area in all the troubled re- 
gions of Europe, merely because everyone involved respects the 
American soldier and what he stands for. 

It may be that troubles will arise there and grow more acute 
as a result of recent developments in Germany or in that 
neighborhood; but I venture to say that, no matter what 
troubles may arise, no matter what their nature may be, the 
little area around Coblenz, if our men remain there, wlll be 
the safest place in Europe. So far as our men are concerned, 
I believe they will be as safe there as they would be in the 
District of Golumbia. What I have said, Mr. President, will 
indicate that I do not share the fears expressed by some Sen- 
ators upon the floor. 

It may be difficult to describe in precise terms the function 
which .this little force performs, and I feel myself unable to 
describe them in precise terms; but, from everything I have 
heard from Americans who have traveled in Europe during the 
last two years, both civilians and returning officers, I gather 
the very clear impression that our troops, from time to time, 
in ways which may be described as unofficial but nevertheless 
effective, have performed a great service not only so far as the 
situation on the spot is concerned but also to their own country. 

General Allen and his assistants have been appealed to, I 
dare say, many, many times to smooth out little frictions which 
have necessarily arisen in the extraordinary situation prevail- 
ing. His judgment and that of those who assist him has been 
relied upon; he and his associates have excited the confidence 
of the Germans, the French, the British, and the Belgians. 
Upon not one occasion, as I am informed, have our soldiers 
there failed to contribute something toward peace and a better 
understanding among the conflicting elements which surround 
them. I am informed that there have been innumerable in- 
stances of just that kind where the judgment of the Americans, 
devoted to justice and fair dealing, has been accepted. ` 

Mr. President, none of us can know what the future ma 
bring. It so happens, however, that the region in Germany 
which some believe the French intend to seize lies something 
like 100 miles from the Coblenz area. I think that the matter 
of distance is comparatively unimportant; I think if that 
region were in juxtaposition to the territory occupied by the 
American troops the territory so occupied would still be abso- 
Jutely safe. I can not conceive of any one of the parties to the 
disputes bringing about a situation which would involve the 
United States of America with one side or the other. 

I think we should be conscious of our own power, and con- 
scious of the respect which all the parties, I.am sure, feel to- 
ward us in this situation; and, conscious of these elements, I 
think we have nothing whatsoever to fear of America being 
dragged in or drawn into some outbreak of violence which may 
involve some portion, or indeed all, of the contingent of 1,000 
men, 

‘We may not judge accurately, Mr. President, the psychologi- 
cal effect in Europe of things which we may do or say in the 
Senate; and I would not attempt, indeed I would not dare, to 
prophesy in explicit terms the possible result of the adoption 
of the pending resolution. For one, I have not yet given up 
the hope that the difficulties existing between the Allies upon 
the one side and Germany upon the other, and especially the 
difficulties now existing or apparently existing in France on 
the one side and Germany on the other, may be composed: and 
I think no one will deny that their composition would be ‘to 
the great advantage of the United States, to say nothing of the 
advantage accruing to Europe itself. 

Mr. President, I entertain the belief that in the midst of all 
this turmoll, all this hysteria, all the prejudice and misunder- 
standings Which every sensible man knows plague Europe to- 
day, the presence of this flag of ours and of that little group 
of men at Coblenz in more ways than one holds forth a hope 
‘toward the composition of those difficulties. We can not know 
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how we may perform a service. It may not be to-morrow, it 
may not be next month, it may not be for months yet to come; 
but I honestly believe, Mr. President, that the presence of our 
people in Coblenz—safe, I am sure, from the dangers depicted 
by other Senators, and their country safe, too—I honestly be- 
lieve that the presence of those men at Coblenz under General 
Allen constitutes and holds forth the best hope of America 
being finally and properly and in accordance with her traditions 
helpful in composing this distressing situation. I do not fear 
their continued presence there. I believe that at some time, 
in some way, they may be useful; and believing as I do that 
that is the possibility, I can not join at this time in urging 
their recall. 7 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I expect to vote 
against the resolution ; but I do not wish to do so without stating 
in the Recorp the reasons that impel me to cast my vote in 
that way. 

I believe that our troops in Germany ought to be returned, 
and I hope it will be possible for our Government to order their 
return in the near future; but I do not believe that there is 
the slightest danger of our troops being drawn into any con- 
troversy at this time as innocent bystanders might be drawn 
into some controversy in which they were not concerned. 

The only suggestion of aggressive action that I have seen in 
the newspapers is the suggestion that the Ruhr district, around 
Essen and Duisburg, should be occupied by the French, That 
lies down the Rhine more than 80 miles from Coblenz, where 
our troops are stationed. Coblenz is not on the line of commu- 
nications that would be adopted if any such move were made, 
and it is not in any strategic position which would become im- 
portant; and to my mind there is no danger whatever of our 
small force being drawn as innocent bystanders into any such 
military operations. 

I hope very much that no such military operations are going 
to occur. The peace of Europe will be gravely disturbed by 
any such invasion as that; but the disagreement that is reported 
is not final, and all of us must share the hope that an arrange- 
ment or composition can be entered into between the Allies 
and Germany which will be acceptable to all of them. The 
Germans in March of 1921 themselves suggested the payment 
of a larger sum in reparations than is contemplated by the 
British suggestion of recent days; and it seems to me, bearing 
that in mind, that we must regard the various proffers that 
have been made by the different nations concerned in these 
negotiations as mere beginnings of negotiations, in which cer- 
tainly in friendship to all of the countries involved we do not 
wish to Interfere by action apparently hostile to any one of 
them. Yet, if we withdrew our troops to-day, within 48 hours 
after the breaking off of the Paris conference, it could be con- 
strued as nothing but an unfriendly act toward France, or at 
least’ an unsympathetic action toward France. 

Surely, Mr. President, the war is not so long past that we 
have forgotten how to be sympathetic for France. The war is 
not so far gone, our comradeship for France is not so faint in 
the dim past, that we can afford to ignore the distress under 
which that nation is working to-day. With the fear of a hostile 
neighbor across a narrow river, on the one hand, and the equal 
fear of bankruptcy just as close to her on the other hand, surely 
we can not so show an utter lack of comprehension of her diffi- 
culties as to administer this affront to her at this moment. 

I want to see those troops brought back to the United States. 
I want to see the American Expeditionary Force a thing of the 
past, something of which we can be unqualifiedly proud; but 
this is not the minute to bring back those troops. A month from 
now, perhaps, yes; or two months from now; but right now, 
on the heels of the disruption of the Paris conference, it would 
be nothing but an affront, and that is why I intend to vote 
against the resolution, 

Mr. POMERENE. 
a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. During the last few days I have seen 
statements repeated which were made some time ago to the 
effect that the German people and the German Government both 
desired that the American troops should remain there tem- 
porarily. What information has the Senator on that subject? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have seen the same state- 
ments, and I am inclined to believe them, because it happened 
that I was one of the first American officers to go into Germany 
after the armistice. We were met by German officials at these 
various towns, including Coblenz, who begged us to send the 
American troops on as fast as it could be done. They wanted 
the Americans there; and all the time that I had any connec- 
tion with it they reiterated the same wish that our troops 
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would stay, because they regarded their presence there as the 
greatest security for order for the German population Itself; 
and I do not conceive that leaving our troops in Germany at 
the present time will be treated by the German people them- 
selves as anything but a blessing. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have favored for a long time 
the withdrawal of our troops. The subject was discussed here 
many months ago, and I do not recall now whether the Senate 
passed a resolution favoring the withdrawal of the troops or 
not, but I have always favored it. The other day when we 
were discussing the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boram] and the question was asked me as to the 
troops that remained, whether I favored their withdrawal or 
not, I said yes, I did. I never have changed my view on that 
point at all, and I think they all should have been taken away 
when the great bulk of the troops were removed, as they were 
more than a year ago, My only hesitation about this resolution 
is the moment at which it is offered. 

Our troops were put there under the armistice and continued 
under the armistice until we ourselves made the treaty of peace 
with Germany. That, I conceive, ended any obligations that we 
might have under the armistice; but in that treaty with Ger- 
many we retained the right to ayail ourselves of any provisions 
of the treaty of Versailles which we thought were for our ad- 
vantage if we chose to do so, and under that privilege, agreed to 
in that treaty, I suppose the troops have been kept. 

Just at this moment a situation has arisen in which I should 
be very sorry to see the United States take sides—I do not mean 
as between France and Germany, but as between France and 
Great Britain, who have come to a break on the question of the 
settlement of reparations. We seek no reparations, and never 
have sought any. We always have adhered to the statement 
made in that respect by President Wilson, and I think very 
rightly; and I, for one, have no desire to see the United States 
drawn into taking part in any attempt to settle the question 
of reparations, which concerns altogether those who are seeking 
them. We have, it is true, an indirect interest, which is en- 
tirely protected by our unofficial observers who have been there, 
but I feel that it would be very unfortunate if anything we do 
to-day should be construed as taking sides, I do not think that 
is the intent of the mover of the resolution, and I wish to say 
this to make it plain, so far as I can, that in my judgment there 
is no intention on the part of the Senate to take sides one way 
or the other. It is not our business to decide between the 
differing views of the allied and associated powers who are 
attempting to settle the question of reparations with Germany. 
They are all our friends and will therefore, I believe, remain so. 

That is my only objection to the resolution, but the question 
of immediate action is a very serious one. I think the troops 
ought to be withdrawn—I wish they had been withdrawn long 
ago—and that we should put an end to that phase of our con- 
nection with the late war. 

I had hoped that the Senator from Missouri would be willing 
to accept the modification proposed by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. I think the form of expressing the sense of the Senate 
is much better. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the suggestion of the 
Senator from Nebraska and other Senators relates purely to the 
form of the resolution. I have no objection to yielding to their 
judgment in the matter; and I have prepared a substitute for 
the resolution, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
The Secretary will read the proposed substitute. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States 
that the President should order the immediate return to the United 
States of all troops of the United States now stationed in Germany. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I see no difference in the two forms, 
but I am always willing to yield to the judgment of others in 
matters of form. 

Mr. President, if no other Senator desires to speak, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, before this vote is 
taken I desire to say a few words. I am impelled to do so 
inasmuch as I shall cast my vote in favor of the resolution, 
because, unlike the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED], who has 
from the beginning opposed the policy of keeping troops upon 
the Rhine, I have taken quite a different view in the past with 
respect to that matter. A year ago last summer, in company 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. MeKrnxrrey], I was 
in the area occupied by our troops. After our return he made 
a very clear, concise, and impartial statement of the conclu- 
sions at which all of us arrived, from first-hand information, 
concerning the conditions tliere. I fully indorsed everything 
the Senator from Illinois said about the matter on the floor of 
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a highly pacificatory influence. The feeling was so intense be- 
tween those upon both sides, very naturally, that a clash could 
easily have occurred during the occupancy of this very con- 
siderable portion of the German Empire by the troops of the 
Allies after the war was terminated. 

The occupation of conquered territory by troops of the suc- 
cessful party in war is always a thing giving rise to further 
strife. It might easily have been precipitated, except for the 
pacificatory influence of the American troops, and particularly 
of the American commander, Although we had no representa- 
tion upon the commission charged with the conduct of govern- 
ment in the occupied territory, we always had with the com- 
mission something in the nature of an unofficial observer, who 
was acting under the immediate direction of General Allen, and 
who was really the deciding influence upon that commission, 
Controversies would arise and complaints would be made 
against the French troops by German citizens of offenses 
against them, and breaches of the rules of war, and other things 
of that character. The Germans did not feel they could get 
any real consideration from the French representative upon the 
commission, and the feeling, so far as the British representative 
was concerned, was not very much different. On the other 
hand, the French recognized that whatever they did would be 
entirely unsatisfactory and their motives would be misconstrued 
by the Germans. The result, accordingly, was that practically 
every controversy which arose was determined by the Ameri- 
can commander or by his representative, and, so far as we were 
able to discover, generally with entire satisfaction to both 
parties. I felt that to retain the American troops in that area 
for some time after the cessation of hostilities was a highly 
commendable course to pursue. I regretted that our force 
there was so rapidly reduced after I visited the area in the 
summer of 1921. 

But a different situation presents itself now; and whatever 
may have been my feelings about the matter in the past or my 
conclusions from the observations which I made, I do not like 
to see our troops remain there any longer. Everybody recog- 
nizes that the situation is exceedingly tense. Apparently noth- 
ing will deter the French from occupying the Ruhr Valley. 
That.means, of course, military occupation, which means a re- 
sumption of the war with Germany. I do not believe that in 
that situation of affairs we can be any longer of any very great 
help in that locality. 

Apparently every effort at pacification seems to have mis- 
carried. If, unfortunately, hostilities should arise, our sol- 
diers there would be in a very awkward predicament and might 
involve us in some way or other in the controvery that is 
rapidly coming to a crisis. 

I shall accordingly support the resolution to express the 
desire of the Senate that the troops now be recalled, but I felt 
compelled to say that I do not by my vote indicate any sym- 
pathy with the views so often expressed on this floor by the 
sue of the resolution, that they never should have been kept 

ere. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have no desire to inflict a 
speech on the Senate on this question. I simply rise to state 
that I am utterly opposed to the pending resolution. Our little 
force over in Germany is a picked force of men, a sample of 
the best American soldier. They have been a stabilizing foree 
there. The Germans are glad to have them in the midst of all 
the other foreign troops stationed there—Hnglish, Belgian, 
French, and Italian. They are anxious to have the American 
soldiers, because they are model soldiers and help to stabilize 
the conditions there. 

I do not think our soldiers will be contaminated if they stay 
there. I do not see why that little body of American troops 
could not stay over there as a sample to the Old World of what 
the American soldier is. The Germans like him; they prefer 
him to any other soldier there; and why should we enter upon 
this picayunish policy about a thousand or fifteen hundred men, 
and bring them back to this country? 

I have been surprised at the attitude assumed by certain 
statesmen lately. Two years ago it was considered a dangerous 
matter to have anything,to do with Europe. The phrase “ en- 
tangling alliances” was heard on all sides, and it was thought 
to be a most dangerous thing to have anything to do with the 
affairs of Europe in any shape or manner. Lately we have 
found men on this floor most strenuous in the advocacy of our 

ing into Europe. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and 
he Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] want us to par- 
ticipate in reconstructing Europe. 

I may be a heretic, Mr, President, but I have always believed 
that it was the greatest of mistakes, economically and in every 
other way, for America not to enter the League of Nations, 


come a part of the League of Nations we would have stabilized 
conditions over there. Political conditions must be stabilized 
before economie conditions can be stabilized, and I am satis- 
fied in my own mind, though I may be called a heretic, that if 
we had entered into the League of Nations and accepted the 
treaty of Versailles, instead of trying to sneak under it by 
piecemeal, as some of us have been doing lately, conditions 
would have been far better in Europe than they are to-day. 

There were some features of the League of Nations of which 
I did not approve; but we could have eliminated them. In its 
main features, however, it would have acted upon the condi- 
tions of Europe just as our little Army to-day on the Rhine 
acts upon the foreign soldiers. It would have stabilized con- 
ditions there, and the economic difficulty under which Europe 
is suffering to-day would have been far less than it is now. 

All the people of Europe look to America. As a result of the 
war a large share of the money of the world came to this 
country. We were the wealthy country; we were the strong, 
the rich country, and we attained such a position in the war 
that, had we been a member of the League of Nations, if Uncle 
Sam had shaken his head to the powers of Hurope our advice 
would have been taken, and we would have controlled the whole 
situation. 

This may be a sort of a funeral oration on the days of the 
past, and yet I felt then, and I feel now, that we made the 
greatest mistake in the world when we did not adopt the treaty 
of Versailles, with some amendments, particularly as to article 
10. If we had done that conditions in the world to-day would 
have been much better than they are now. I do not like this 
peanut politics about what a great danger it is to leave a thou- 
sand American soldiers over there in Europe, what a horrible 
thing it is to leave a thousand model American soldiers over 
there to stabilize conditions. 

We had better go to work and pass legislation that is of vital 
interest to this country, rural-credit legislation, and the mer- 
chant marine bill. In Minnesota we hope some day to get 
ocean shipping up to Duluth, the head of Lake Superior, and to 
the great ports on Lake Michigan. We hope in the near future 
to have that accomplished, and if it should be done our people 
would certainly be glad to have American shipping do the bust- 
ness of the country, ` 

What is the situation? I can not give the exact figures, but 
we have between 800 and 1,000 steel ships, owned by the Gov- 
ernment, which we have not been able to sell or dispose of, 
Fortunately we are able to scrap the four or five or six hundred 
wooden ships. They are buried for good and all. We have a 
few concrete ships, which might as well be buried also. But, 
counting the very best grade of our vessels, we have from 600 
to 800 vessels which we own, which we built at enormous ex- 
pense during the war, and the question to-day is, Shall we scrap 
those ships, shall we sell them to our competitors, or shall we 
try to have them afloat under the American flag? Do gentlemen 
on the other side want to have those ships scrapped? Do they 
want us to sell them to foreigners? If not, what would they 
suggest doing with them? 

That shipping cost us over $3,000,000,000, and it was a great 
extravagance. This morning I looked through the speech of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Suerparp], and it seems to be a 
justification of the action of the several Shipping Boards we 
have had. It seems to be a defense of the Shipping Board. I 
do not care to open old sores. We have had several investiga- 
tions of that matter before the Committee on Commerce, of 
which I am a member. A great many things occurred under 
that Shipping Board which will not bear criticism; but I do not 
care to go into that subject. 

The condition in brief is this: That we built those ships and 
we have them on our hands. What shall we do with them? 
Shall we sell them to foreigners, our competitors? I hope there 
are none on the other side of the Chamber who will take that 
position. Shall we scrap them, dispose of them as we did of the 
wooden ships lately; shall we sell them for old iron; or shail 
we try to put them afloat under the American flag and induce 
Americans to operate them? That is a plain, simple question. 
It seems to me that the doctrine enunciated by Senators on the 
other side who are opposed to this “subsidy ” bill, as they call 
it, will lead to this, that we will have to scrap and throw into 
the junk heap over 800 good American ships. 

When I voted for the shipping bill of 1920 I was in hopes that, 
it would lead to the establishment of routes from the ports of 
the South, so that all our foreign commerce would not be con- 
gested in the port of New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFIOBR. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, it becomes the duty of the Chair to lav before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 
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The READING CLERK. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and 
supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other pfr- 


poses. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask the Senator in charge of 
the bill if he will not temporarily lay it aside? 

Mr. NELSON. Just let me finish my remarks. It will take 
me only a few minutes, as the Senator from Washington 
knows I never speak long. 

Mr. JONES, of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when I voted for the shipping 
bill of 1920 I had hoped that it would result in -establishing 
a number of routes from the Gulf and South Atlantic coast 
and from the Pacific coast. But I am surprised to see Sena- 
tors who live along the Atlantic coast voting against the 
pending ‘measure. ‘Look, for instance, at the port of Galves- 
ton. Would it not be:a great thing for Galveston if some 
prominent citizens of that place could be induced to buy 
some of these ships and use them to establish an American 
route from Galveston to some foreign port? New Orleans 
sees the point and through the Louisiana Senators here is in 
favor of the legislation. But what about Mobile? What about 
Pensacola? What about Tampa? What about Savannah? 
What about Charleston? What about all the other Atlantic 
ports? 

Mr. President, I live way up in Minnesota, yet I have an 
interest in those southern ports. I would like to see a ship- 
Ping line established and operated by our own people from all 
the great ports along ‘the Atlantic coast, from Norfolk clear 
around to Galveston in the Gulf of Mexico. 

If ave scrap all our ships, and that is what the action of 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber will lead ‘to, 
what ‘then? Instead of having as ‘many slips afleat as we 
have to-day, Wwe will within a ear have many less. How much 
better would it be were Gulf ports like ‘Galveston, New Or- 
leans, Mobile, and Tampa and South Atlantic ports like 
Jacksonville, Savannah, Charleston, Wilmington, and Norfolk 
euch to have a shipping line of its own? 

I am surprised to see so much party politics enter into a 
matter that ought to be a plain business proposition. I would 
like to see an American line of boats established from each 
of the southern ports under the American flag and controlled 
by their own citizens. By defeating the pending bill that 
highly desirable result will be prevented. But, Mr. President, 
it is useless to talk. It is evident from what is going on 
here that polities enters into the situation. It is not made, 
as it ought to be made, an economic and business question. 
I am sorry to see that party politics enters into the question. 

The bill in one particular is different from ‘all bills of the 
past. In all those instances we did not have the ships. It 
was then a question of getting ships ‘built. In the present 
case we ‘have the ships in this country. We have a big surplus 
of ships and the question is, What shall we do with them? 
That is the omy question. It ‘is not a question of building 
more ships, because we have the ships now. The main thing 
is to get them afloat. Shall we ‘sell them to our competitors 
and thus create more competition? Shall we Jet them go to 
the scrap ‘heap and then forever cut off America from holding 
her own in the matter of ocean shipping? It is a pity that 
mane a great question should be made the football of party 

ties. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If it is thought that the resolu- 
tion can be disposed of in a very few minutes I would be 
perfectiy willing that the unfinished business should be tempo- 
rarily laid aside for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the resolution could be dis- 
posed of very quickly if we would stick to the question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask Unanimous consent to lay 
aside temporarily the unfinished business, with the under- 
standing that if the resolution takes too much time I shall 
eall up ‘the unfinished business. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr, NEW. Mr, President, while in sympathy with the gen- 
eral proposition ‘that the American troops should be with- 
drawn from Europe, I am inclined to vote against the resolu- 
tion. There is no Member of this body who is more jealous 
of the prerogative of the Senate than I, and yet it appears to 
me that the Senate is at this moment rather going outside its 
province in offering the resolution. 

After all, the President of the United States under the Con- 
stitution is the Gommander in Chief of the military forces of 
the country. He will probably act ultimately as seems to him 
best, whether the Senate passes the resolution or not. I do 
not wish to be misunderstood im that statement. I do not 
know any more than any other Member of ‘this body knows 
what the President will do, but that is what I think he will do. 


I think the President of the United States has been singularly 
frank and open in his dealings with this body, of which he 
was formerly a distinguished Member. I think that will al- 
ways be his policy. 

But, Mr. President, without knowing even that there have 
been exchanges, it is apparent to me, as I think it must be to 
everyone else, that in such a situation as we know exists at 
the moment it is almost certain that there are frequent and 
rapid .exchanges of information the representatives 
of the United States abroad and our home Government as to 
the conditions existing on the other side of the Atlantic. It is 
manifestly impossible for the President or the Department of 
State to keep this body conversant with every ‘bit of informa- 
tion that it gets as it gets it. That is a hopeless impossibility. 

I believe, sir, that it is inopportune for the Senate to pass 
the ‘resolution. As was pointed out by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Loben] an exigency has arisen. I think the 
Senate should exercise deliberation in the consideration of 
the question. 

Then, too, I think beyond that that there is grave danger of 
the Senate being misundlerstood in the passage of the resolution 
at this time. I think there is grave danger of its action being 
misinterpreted in France as an act of unfriendliness toward 
that Government when ‘manifestly it is understood here on the 
floor of ‘the Senate that it is not intended as anything of the 
kind. If the resolution is to be considered at all, I am much 
inclined to think that there should be attached such an amend- 
ment as I now offer to be added at the end of the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Missouri: 

And that in this expression the Senate disavows any unfriendly or 
partisan attitude toward any nation or nations of Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution is not before 
the Senate, but the unanimous-consent request submitted by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that the unfinished 
business be ‘temporarily laid aside is before the Senate, Is 
there objection to that request? The Chair hears none and 
itis so ordered. 

Mr. NEW. I was under the impression that the request of 
the Senator from Washingten had been agreed to. It now 
having been agreed to, I offer the amendment to the resolution 
of the Senator from Missouri, to be added at the clese of his 
resolution. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I rose some 
little time ago with the expectation of making just a few Fe- 
marks upon the resolution. I am glad now to say ‘that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] has just made observations 
of a nature similar to those which I had intended to make. 

The resolution was introduced yesterday. It has not been 
referred to any committee. We are asked to express it as the 
sense of the Senate that the ‘troops should now be withdrawn. 
I look upon the resolution as a most extraordinary proposal. 
We know that the troops were first sent to Germany for a very 
substantial reason. We know that some of ‘those troops have 
been kept in Germany since the treaty of peace with Germany. 
We know that they have been gradually withdrawn. But for 
some reason a small number of troops still remain there. The 
President of the United States is the Commander in Chief of 
the Armies of the United States. The troops are kept there 
under his orders. Presumably be has what appears to him to 
be a sufficient reason for keeping them there. 

The author of the resolution, in presenting it to the Senate, 
has confessed a lack of knowledge as to why the troops are 
there. No one has pretended tostate on the floor of the Senate 
the reasons which have actuated the President of the United 
States in keeping them there. They are under his control; 
and for the Senate of the United States, without even referring 
the resolution to a committee for investigation, to adopt it 
seems to me to be an absolute invasion of the prerogatives of 
the President of the United ‘States. It seems to me to be 
more than that. To pass the resolution in this manner, without 
investigation, without calling upon the President to inform 
us as to why the troops are there, would be an affront to the 
President of the United States in which I am unwilling to 
participate. In my judgment, before we pass a resolution of 
this character we should at least do one of two things; we 
should refer it to a committee for investigation as to the 
reasons why our troops are there, or we should, at least, be 
considerate enough to ask the President of the United States 
to inform us, if compatible with the public interest, why they 
are there. 

Mr. President, the suggestion has been made that the resolu- 
tion should be referred and I move that it be referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, American troops have beet 
stationed on the Rhine since the armistice was signed. They 
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have been retained there under two administrations—one Demo- 
cratic, the other Republican. My information, gleaned from the 
newspapers, is to the effect that the presence of our American 
troops has been desired both by the French people and the 
German people, and that seems also to be the information of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. 

Why should the Senate act upon this subject at the present 
time without having a report from one of the organized com- 
mittees of the Senate? Certainly whatever my vote might be 
on this subject after an investigation and a report, I am not 
prepared to vote upon it with satisfaction to myself at the 
present time. 

Mr. President, I was very much interested in the statement 
which was made by the distinguished Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa] when he told the Senate that he approved the 
policy of keeping our troops on the Rhine up to the time that he 
and certain other Senators made their visit to Germany and 
came back here and made a report to the Senate. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana has said that the American 
troops exercised a stabilizing influence as between the Germans 
and the French, and that when any trouble arose the American 
officers acted as umpires, and they did decide, I assume, to the 
entire satisfaction of both sides of the controversy. If it were 
a good thing to help to preserve the peace from the time the 
armistice was signed up until the time that these distinguished 
Senators made their report on the floor of the Senate, why is 
it unwise now to keep the American troops there? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought I made it clear why I 
thought so. There had not been any purpose declared upon the 
part of France until recently to occupy any territory except 
that which she occupies pursuant to the treaty, namely, the 
Rhineland, Now an entirely different situation arises, She 
does not intend to content herself with the occupation of the 
Rhineland, but intends to occupy other territory in Germany 
not in accordance with the treaty at all but taking such satis- 
faction as she thinks she is entitled to because Germany has 
not complied with the terms of the treaty. I trust the Senator 
from Ohio will see that we now occupy a different position. 

Mr. POMERENE, The reasons which the Senator from 
Montana has given may satisfy his mind, but they do not 
satisfy mine. What information haye we bearing upon this 
subject? Of course, I have understood through the newspapers 
that, perhaps, France might take possession of the Ruhr Valley 
unless Germany paid a certain sum of money on account of 
reparation, but have we that information officially? If the 
French people are a little bit more disturbed now than they 
were a few months ago, and if it were a good thing for us to 
be present in Germany at that time in order to mollify the 
feelings of the Frenchmen or of the Germans, may it not be 
likewise true that if our troops are present now they may 
postpone the evil day? 

I am not prepared to say, in my judgment, there is going 
to be an armed conflict, but if there should be an armed con- 
flict certainly we can then withdraw our troops quite as well 
as we can withdraw them now. With both Governments and 
both peoples seemingly wanting our troops to remain, why 
now should the Senate of the United States pass this resolution 
when we do not know the views of the President or of the 
State Department? 

I am paired with my colleague [Mr. Wus]. I do not 
know how he would vote upon this question if he were present, 
but certainly if I were permitted to vote I should vote in 
favor of the motion of the Senator from New Mexico, and if 
that motion should fail, with my present information, I would 
vote against the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I am loath to vote for any 
resolution offering advice to the Executive in a matter of this 
kind, and yet under the peculiar circumstances which now sur- 
round our situation on the Rhine I do not see how I can refuse 
to vote for the resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

I believe that the presence of our troops on the Rhine has done 
a great deal of good. It was absolutely necessary; they should 
have been sent there in the first instance. The Senate will recall 
that when they were first sent there they numbered about 
15,000, They were sent there to aid in the enforcement of the 
armistice and kept there to enforce the Versailles treaty when 
it was thought we were going to be a party to that treaty. 
That force was gradually reduced during the last administra- 
tion, I think, to about 5,000 men, and demands have been made 
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from time to time that the number be further reduced and that 
they all be brought home. After we failed to ratify the treaty 
there was no real reason why they should have been kept 
there. I think it has been pretty generally the sentiment of 
the Senate that they all ought to have been brought home. Our 
Republican friends long ago assured us they were going to 
bring them home as soon as they got in power, but two years 
have passed and our soldiers are still over there. Inasmuch 
as we are not a party to the treaty of Versailles, inasmuch as 
we have no representative on the Reparation Commission, it 
does seem to me that it would have been the part of wisdom 
to have brought them home before now. There are not enough 
of them there to do any real good in the event of an outbreak, 
and as I look at it, Mr. President, if France should invade 
Germany at any time, as she is now threatening to do, we 
would certainly be put in a very embarrassing attitude by 
reason of the presence of our troops on the Rhine. One thou- 
sand men could hardly do any good in case of the trouble 
which now seems imminent. 

What are we going to do? Are we going to aid France in 
upholding the provisions of the treaty of Versailles, to which 
we are not even a party, or are we going to stand back and say 
we will not assist in upholding the provisions of that treaty? 
Tt is no answer to say that our troops need not take sides, 
because we will have to take sides; our troops will either have 
to go forward or they will have to remain there. If they go 
forward, they will take sides with France. If they fail to go 
forward, they will in effect take sides against France. If they 
remain there, they can not do any good, and their presence 
might involve us in interminable trouble. 

I hope the President will withdraw them forthwith. I would 
have preferred very much that the President had acted and 
that there had been no necessity for this resolution, but the 
President not having acted and the resolution being before the 
Senate, it seems to me it is my duty under the circumstances 
to vote, to have the remaining troops, which, I believe, number 
about a thousand, brought home immediately. I think it is very 
regrettable that the Executive has not brought the troops home 
long before now. It is most regrettable that this phase of our 
foreign affairs has been handled so clumsily as to make tbis 
action upon the part of the Senate necessary. If the troops 
had been brought home before, as our Republican friends as- 
sured us would be done by this administration, we would have 
been saved from the embarrassing situation that now confronts 
us. If France acts, we are going to be greatly embarrassed, 
whatever we may do in relation to our troops on the Rhine 
unless we get them out speedily. I shall vote against the mo- 
tion to refer this resolution to the committee and in favor of 
passing the resolution now. 

Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, I visited Coblenz, Germany, 
in 1919, again in 1921, and also in 1922. When the last admin- 
istration went out of power there were something like 20,000 
troops stationed at the Coblenz bridgehead, while at this time 
there are, perhaps, a thousand men stationed there, the number 
having gradually been reduced. 

So far as danger to our boys there is concerned, my opinion is 
that the only danger is that all of the unmarried ones will acquire 
German wives. The impression which the members of our 
party received in 1921, as well as in 1922, was that both the 
enlisted personnel and the officers all wanted to remain at the 
Coblenz bridgehead, and for that desire they gave various satis- 
factory reasons. 

As soon as the party of which I was a member arrived in 
Germany on a previous visit, we found that the German officials 
were particularly anxious that some American soldiers should 
remain on German soil. The reason actuating them seemed to 
be largely the wonderfully able diplomacy displayed by Gen- 
eral Allen, the commander of the American forces there. When 
we went further into Germany, crossing the Rhine, we were 
met with the same report that he was continually settling diffi- 
culties arising between the French and the Germans, not only 
at the Coblenz bridgehead but at other bridgeheads. Both sides 
trusted him. 

We found during our visit last summer the same condition to 
exist, all those interested seeming to agree that General Allen 
was doing a wonderful work there. Probably it would make 
no difference if there were only one American soldier tliere, 
provided General Allen of the American Army was also there. 
He is trusted by all. We found that the Germans wanted our 
soldiers to remain there, and likewise that the French, the Eng- 
lish, the Belgians, and the Italians were anxious that the 
United States should be represented by troops on German soil, 
Personally, I feel, our troops being Germany, that when the 
German Goyernment shall indicate to the American Govern- 
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ment that they would like to have the small American repre- 
sentation of troops withdrawn. it will be time enough for us to 
consider their withdrawal. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say just a 
vora to explain why I shall yote in favor of the pending reso- 
lution, 

Our troops occupied the Coblenz bridgehead in the beginning 
under the armistice. We were there by right, and should have 
stayed there as long as the conditions under the armistice 
existed. After that, the question of the ratification of the 
treaty of Versailles was before the country. If the treaty of 
Versailles had been ratified, we would have had our part to 
perform under that treaty, and our troops should have re- 
mained there. The treaty of Versailles was rejected, and a 
separate treaty of peace with Germany was ratified. Among 
the other provisions of the treaty of Versailles that were 
made a part of the German treaty were two provisions, one 
authorizing these troops to stay and the other providing that 
if the Congress of the United States was willing we might have 
representation on the Reparation Commission. 

As I see the situation legally—I am not discussing it from 
a sentimental standpoint, but from the standpoint of our posi- 
tion in the world’s affairs as fixed by our own treaty agree- 
ments—there is no reason whatever for these troops to remain 
on the Rhine except for the settlement involved in the Repara- 
tion Commission. If we determine to keep the troops on the 
Rhine, we should not leave them there with the actual votes 
as to what is done on the Reparation Commission left in the 
hands of foreign powers, while we are there with our troops 
merely to enforce a decree found by countries where we are 
not in the voting column. 

I recognize that it is said that we are represented there un- 
officially ; but, if we are going to have troops to enforce a de- 
cree, we should be represented officially. I think it is manifest 
that the party in power does not intend to have a representa- 
tive on that commission officially representing this Government 
and casting a vote in the deliberations of that commission. If 
we do not, if we are not directly involved in the findings of 
that commission, for what purpose except a sentimental pur- 
pose can these troops be there? None whatever except to en- 
force the decrees of other nations. 

I think myself it is unfortunate that our Government has 
not taken its seat on the Reparation Commission, as it is 
authorized to do not under the treaty of Versailles but under 
the agreement for the armistice; but that is all that is in- 
volved on the River Rhine now. The only question involved 
on the River Rhine is the question of reparations and how 
they shall be enforced. We are not sitting in the commission. 
We have no direct voice in the commission. Why should we 
have troops there to enforce its decree? 

That being the case, I think these troops should be brought 
home; they should be removed from the Rhine; they should 
come home at the very earliest opportunity; and therefore I 
shall vote in favor of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. JoNES]. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I ask the Senator 
if he will not let us vote on the resolution without voting on 
sending it to the committee. 

Mr. JONES. of New Mexico. Mr. President, I am unwilling 
to leave the matter to be passed upon with the information 
that we have. I do not believe that we should act upon a 
matter of this sort with the information coming only from the 
general press of the country. Of course, I realize that the press 
of the country ordinarily can be relied upon, but this is a most 
important matter. 

Personally, I know of no reason why the troops should not 
come back home; but I am unwilling to say, by a vote in favor 
of this resolution, that I am convinced that there is no in- 
formation which would cause me to change my mind about it. 
The President of the United States must have some reason for 
keeping them there; and without even asking him what it is, 
upon mere rumor, upon mere dispatches from unofficial sources, 
we are asked to say that we have come to the deliberate con- 
clusion that those troops should come home. I do not see why 
the merits of this resolution should not be reviewed by a com- 
mittee of the Senate, the same as all other business of the 
Senate. 

We heard some articles read here to-day from the morning 

ress that may convey the correct situation as it is over there. 

e distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats] said 
that he bad changed his mind about it because of the changed 
situation; that France is now threatening to overrun a part 
of the country in excess of that which she had occupied under 
previous conditions. How do we know it? I submit that there 


is not a Senator here to-day who knows what France is going 
to do. There are rumors about it; there are intimations in the 
3 2 it; but shall we act upon such vague information 
as 

I am anxious, so far as I am concerned, to have these troops 
come home, It may be that upon official investigation of the 
subject we would all reach that conclusion. That is why I 
made the motion to have the investigation made. I hope the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will investigate the subject, 
and if it can not present some yalid reason for keeping the 
troops there then I am willing to join with the Senator from 
Missouri in asking that they come home; but I am unwilling 
to vote one way or the other without some investigation of 
the subject. Therefore, Mr. President, I am unwilling to with- 
draw the motion which I have made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I hope that the 
motion to refer the resolution to the committee will not prevail. 

For more than three years we have had our troops over there, 
Many months ago we made a solemn treaty of peace with 
Germany. ‘The order was issued to bring the troops back, 
and suddenly an exception was made, and this small body of 
troops was left there. We were told that it was for some tem- 
porary reason, Now time has run on and on and on and on, 
and still the troops are there. ri 

We may not know absolutely what France's intentions are. 
I question whether anyone knows absolutely what they are, 
except the French statesmen; but we do know beyond a per- 
adventure that France's attitude to-day is a threatening atti- 
tude. That is all that the Foreign Relations Committee could 
tell us on that phase of the question. I should be for this 
resolution if there had been no disturbance there, and I am 
inclined to believe it would have been better if the resolution 
had been offered a month ago instead of now; but here is a 
crisis, and it is proposed in the face of that crisis to refer this 
matter to the Foreign Relations Committee, where it may sleep 
a long time. 

The press reports, I apprehend, are quite as reliable as any 
other information, coming as they do from all the press 
agencies, reported as they have been not for a single day 
but for several days, with cumulative effect, and with details 
which indicate an intimate knowledge. Those reports all indi- 
cate grave danger of trouble. In that state of affairs there 
ought to be no delay. A new situation confronts us. If there 
should be hostilities in Europe, our troops can searcely be kept 
out of danger of involvement. 

My good friend said that this was an insult to the President. 
Why, resolutions similar to this have been a thousand 
times. The right of petition is a right that the humblest 
citizen of the United States has, and that is all this is—the 
expression of an opinion to the President. My original resolu- 
tion was in the nature of a request. This expresses an 
opinion. It is couched in courteous language. The chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee himself says that he sup- 
ports this resolution; and I apprehend that he has as much 
knowledge of foreign affairs as they have at the State Depart- 
ment, 

How long are we to wait? How long are these troops to be 
kept there? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understood the Senator from 
Missouri to say that the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations would support this resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He so stated on the floor. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then I imagine that there 
would be no difficulty in getting a report upon the resolution 
from the Foreign Relations Committee within a short time, 
It seems to me that there should be nothing embarrassing about 
having the resolution referred to that committee. I have been 
usually more than anxious to comply with any request of my 
friend from Missouri, and I was under the impression that a 
reference to the committee might mean that the resolution 
would not be acted upon by the committee. 

I think the Senator from Missouri made some such suggestion 
as that a moment ago, that if it were referred to the committee 
it would sleep there. If the chairman of the committee is in 
favor of the resolution, I think the apprehensions are not well 
founded. In addition to that, a motion could be made to dis- 
charge the committee at any time and the resolution could be 
brought before the Senate, if the Senate saw fit to act upon it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The conclusion of the Senator does 
not follow. If a resolution goes to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, it does not at all follow that that committee will be 
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called in immediate session, and it does not at all follow that 
that committee will report the resolution out. It does absolutely 
follow that there must be some delay, and this is no time for 


delay. 

There has been a good deal of talk here about our soldiers 
having acted over there in a manner pleasing to the Germans, 
and it is stated that they are all marrying German girls. Are 
we sending them over there and paying their expenses because 
we are running a matrimonial bureau? Let us understand the 
real reason why they have been desired there. Undoubtedly 
every German who loves the Fatherland, as he calls it, resents 
the foot of any foreign soldier on his soil, but he prefers having 
an American to a Frenchman or an Englishman or an Italian 
or the soldier of any other nation, because he knows that he 
gets fairer treatment from us than from them. That is all 
there is to his welcome to the American soldier. 

I suppose Germany would like to have an American army 
there if France were to invade her, if Germany were right sure 
that the American Army would take Germany's side. But the 
thing I am talking for is—in view of this threatened condition 
and the fact that our troops have no business there anyway— 
to get them out of a position where they may be forced to take 
sides, for the minute they are forced to take sides, then we 
will incur the enmity of one or the other of those nations. We 
will offend either France or offend Germany, and let us remem- 
ber we are now bound to Germany as we are to France by a 
solemn treaty of peace, and if we look to the future, as we 
ought to, we must regard that treaty in good faith and attempt 
to carry it out in its true spirit. 

I do not want an American army im a place where its influ- 
ence will almost necessarily be cast on one side or the other. 
I did not offer this resolution in order to place the United States 
in a position of taking sides in the contreversy over there, but 
to get us in a position where we would not be obliged to take 
sides, and the amendment to the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. New] is entirely acceptable to me. 

I want to get America out of the danger zone, out of a place 
where trouble is likely to ensue. Gentlemen may say there is 
no danger; that the mere presence of America is such a majestic 
thing that all power will pause at its mere presence; that no 
nation will de aught to offend us; and that our mere moral pres- 
ence is enough to arrest the mailed hand of any country. I 
heard that argument made just before we declared war. There 
were thousands of people, there were Senators, who believed 
that a mere declaration of war on the part of America would 
end the European struggle, but we had no sooner declared war 
than we were called upon for troops. 

America's position may be a proud one, but I sometimes think 
we are about the only people who indulge in a full measure of 
that pride. Other nations do not regard us as omnipotent, and 
this much is certain, that as long as we have those troops in 
Europe, when trouble is menacing, every effort will be made by 
one side or the other to gain an advantage from that. That 
means we begin to take sides in the controversy. Once a nation 
puts its finger in a strife between two other nations, its hand, 
its arm, and its body are likely soon to follow. 

Let us get these American boys home. Let European states- 
men take the responsibility of their own acts. Let no situation 
exist where, even by intent and conspiracy, an attack might be 
made for the mere purpose of dragging us into a conflict. The 
Senator from Massachusetts stated the correct position, in my 
opinion, when he said that these troops should have been home 
long ago. 

Certainly they should have been ordered home when we 
signed a solemn treaty of peace with Germany. The Senator 
from New Mexico says we should know the reason for the 
troops being kept there. We should have known that reason 
long ago, if there be a reason. The country should have known 
it; the world should have known it. 

Four years ago last November the battie flags were furled, 
the war was over, but we kept our troops there. It was justifi- 
able up to the time the treaty of Versailles was signed, and not 
one minute longer. When that treaty was signed European na- 
tions had made their peace. We had no further responsibility 
to them. They got what they demanded, and perhaps it was 
our duty to stand by until they did get what they demanded. 
When they got what they demanded it was no part of our duty 
to act as a collection agency for indemnities or penalties which 
inured to them, when we were marching out without the levy 
of a penny of indemnity. That was their business. 

Senators, I think, are mistaken. They imagine the people of 
this country do not want their troops home and do not want to 
escape this present menace in Europe. I hope the motion will be 
voted down. 

Mr. HEFLIN rose. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, if we could have 
& vote now, I would be perfectly willing to have it taken. This 
discussion has been going on nearly an hour since the unfinished 
business Came up; and unless we can have a vote, I shall be 
constrained to call for the regular order. 

Mr, HEFLIN. I will not occupy more than two minutes" 
time, and then I will be perfectly willing to have a vote taken. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will take only a 
couple of minutes, I will withhold the call for the regular order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
New Mexico, I just want to say that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations received a letter from the President 
when the Borah amendment asking for an economic conference 
was pending in this Chamber, and in that letter the President 
was quick to let the Senate know that he opposed that amend- 
ment. The President must bave known that on yesterday the 
Senator from Missouri introduced this resolution, and the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. Lobo] has 
been on the floor to-day; and if the President had opposed the 
resolution very strongly, I suppose we would have heard from 
him. He knew what was going on here, 

I think these troops ought to be brought home. The Republican 
Party promised in 1920 they would bring them home just as 
soon as possible, and they should have been brought home im- 
mediately after the treaty was signed. They have not been 
brought home, and we ought to bring them home now. 

I do not want to embarrass the President in any way, and I 
do not want the country endangered in any way by the threaten- 
ing conditions which now obtain in Europe. I do not want our 
boys to be there so that harm could come to them, I hope the 
resolution will pass. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President, last year when the Army appro- 
priation bill was before us, I offered an amendment providing 
that none of the funds appropriated therein should go to pay 
our soldiers in Germany after 60 days. That amendment was 
defeated. I felt then that our soldiers ought to be brought 
home, and I have felt the same ever since. I believe the quicker 
we bring them home the quicker those countries will settle their 
differences, and it will be better for all parties concerned. I 
shall therefore vote for the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion to refer the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. NEW. I understand the vote is on the motion of the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] to refer 
the resolution to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
The senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
absent. I promised to take care of him with a pair during his 
absence, but I have a right to transfer it. I find I can transfer 
my pair to the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]. 
I do so and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Announcing 
my pair with my colleague [Mr. WILLIS], who is detained be- 
cause of illness in his family, I refrain from voting. If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). 
Transferring my general pair with the junior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] to my colleague [Mr. Perper], I vote 
A yea.” 

Mr. SHIELDS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare], who is absent. I 
understand, on account of illness. I therefore withold my 
vote. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I havea 
general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RohIN SON J. I transfer that pair to, the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). In the ab- 
sence of my pair, the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Corr], and being unable to obtain a transfer. I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (when Mr. WApswortH’s name 
was called). On this question I am paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapsworru]. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea”; and if I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN], which I transfer to the Senator from Nevada 
IMr. PrrrMan], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. WrLis’s name was called). I wish 
to announce that the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIS! 
is unavoidably detained by reason of serious illness in his 
family. He is paired with his colleague [Mr. POMERENE], as 
has been stated. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moss. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. NicHotson] is unavoidably detained. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” ' 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Ever] has a general pair with the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I announce the absence of my colleague 
Mr. Rogrnson] on official business. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Sraratons] is necessarily absent on account of important 
business. He has a general pair with the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. KELLOGG]. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WitrraMs]. I have voted, but find that that Senator is not 
present. Therefore I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES] and permit my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). I inquire if the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I have a general pair with that 
Senator. I do not know how he would vote upon this ques- 
tion. I am unable to obtain a transfer of the pair, and there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 22, nays 38, as follows: 


YEAS—22: 
Calder McCormick Phipps Sutherland 
Dillingham McKinley Ransdell Townsend 
Elkins yers Reed, Pa, Watson 
Ernst Nelson Shortridge Weller 
Fletcher New ncer 
Lodge Oddie Sterling 

NAYS—38. 
Asburst Culberson Heflin Reed, Mo. 
Ball Cummins Hitchcock e 
Borah Curtis Johnson Smit 
Brandegee Dial Jones, Wash. Stanfield 
Broussard France Kendrick Stanley 
Bursum George Ladd Underwood 
Cameron Glass La Follette Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Harreld McKellar Warren 
Caraway Harris McNary 
Couzens Harrison Overman 

f NOT VOTING—36. 

Bayard Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Shields 
Brookhart Kellogg Norris Simmons 
Colt Keyes Owen Smoot 
Edge King Page Swanson 
Fernald Lenroot Pepper ‘Trammell 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Pittman Wadsworth 
Gerr, McLean Poindexter Walsh, Mass 
Gooding Moses Pomerene Williams 
Hale Nicholson Robinson Willis 


So the Senate refused to refer the resolution to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, now that it appears the resolu- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] will be voted 
upon, I desire to state briefly the reasons which impel me to vote 
against it. 

I do not believe the resolution should be adopted, at any rate 
without being first referred to a committee; without the Senate 
having the Judgment of a committee which shall have had op- 
portunity to investigate the matter and learn and report whether 
there are any reasons why American troops should be left in 
the Rhine Valley or any reason why they should l> withdrawn. 
In that event, unless the committee should report strong and 
cogent reasons for the withdrawal of the troops, I should even 
then vote against a resolution requesting or advising the Presi- 
dent to withdraw them. 

There was reason for stationing and keeping some of our 
troops in the Rhine Valley after the signing of the armistice. 
President Wilson was then Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and he had, I am sure, good and 
sufficient reasons for his action in keeping some of our troops 


there. President Harding, who succeeded him, has continued 
to keep some of them there. Some of them have been gradually. 
withdrawn, and the number there has been greatly diminished; 
but there are still a small number there, and I have no doubt 
President Harding, the Commander in Chief, has sound reasons 
for keeping them there. I believe we have much the same 
reason for keeping troops there that the Entente Allies have for 
keeping their troops there; that the difference is only one of 
degree, It is true we have no reparations due us, expect none, 
and will have none, but a large number of claims have been 
made and more will be made by citizens of this country against 
Germany for damages inflicted by Germany upon them prior to 
our entrance into the World War, Citizens of this country have 
something due them from Germany, and I think we should be 
just as much interested in collecting claims due our citizens as 
the Entente Allies are in securing reparations for themselves, 
It is a difference in degree; that is all. 

We are interested in maintaining order in that section of the 
world. I think it is to our interest, as well as to the interest 
of the rest of the world, to have order maintained there and to 
see that Germany complies with her obligations, no matter what 
they may be, whether reparations or damages. Undoubtedly 
our troops have had a stabilizing effect there, and I do not see 
any reason why we should run away from there now, simply 
upon the mere appearance of trouble arising. Our troops were 
put there to prevent trouble, and why should we run away 
immediately that trouble is threatened? True, it is reported 
that France threatens to invade the Ruhr Basin. As I under- 
stand, under the provisions of the Versailles treaty, the Entente 
Allies have a right to invade the Ruhr Basin and take pos- 
session of it whenever Germany shall be found in default in her 
agreement to make payment of reparations. 

I do not think we need to be so very much afraid of France 
doing anything wrong and dragging us into it. France has been 
our friend and our ally, and I do not think we need to mistrust 
her on this particular occasion. I do not think we should do 
anything which would tend to encourage Germany to continue 
willfully and deliberately to evade payment of her reparations, 
and, in my opinion, that would be the effect of the withdrawal 
of our troops just now. I think Germany has been willfully 
and deliberately evading payment of her reparations and pre- 
tending she could not pay more. If we should withdraw our 
troops at this particular time I have no doubt that action would 
encourage Germany to persist in her policy of evasion. It may 
be said we are not concerned in the collection of reparations for 
the Entente Allies. We are not directly concerned but we are 
indirectly concerned. 

I think the peace, welfare, and prosperity of the world de- 
pends largely upon Germany making an effort in good faith to 
pay the reparations which she agreed to pay. We are inter- 
ested in having her do so, as all the rest of the world is in- 
terested, on account of the stabilizing and tranquilizing effect 
it would have upon the world. While we are not directly con- 
cerned in compelling Germany to pay her reparations, I think 
we should be concerned not to do something which would en- 
courage her willfully and deliberately to continue to evade 
payment. We are interested in having every nation in the 
world make an honest effort to comply with its duties and dis- 
charge its solemn obligations, because it is the only way in 
which the disturbed conditions of the world, I think, can be 
stabilized, 

It is said by some that we are getting no pay from Germany 
for the expense of keeping our troops over there. ‘That is 
true, but that is no reason why the troops should be withdrawn, 
We have had no payment on that obligation or at least none of 
any consequence. However, it costs us no more to keep troops 
there than here. Troops can be kept more cheaply there than 
here. I doubt, though, if we will ever be reimbursed. I do not 
think Germany intends to pay us, if she can get out of it. I do 
not think Germany intends to pay her reparations to the En- 
tente Allies, if she can get out of it. In my opinion, there is 
only one argument that will have any influence on Germany and 
that is the argument of force. If France is entitled to use 
force, I do not think we should run away and refuse even to 
be a witness to what may take place there. 

I think this would be a very inopportune time for us to with- 
draw our troops or even for the Senate to express a desire that 
the President withdraw them. The time and circumstances are 
inauspicious. I think the President should be left to exercise 
his own judgment in the matter and should not be hampered by 
action of the Senate. He is Commander in Chief of the armed 
forees of the United States. It is an Executive province, and 
I think it should be left to the President, without interference, 
for the present, at least. Therefore I shall vote against the 
resolution, 
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Mr, McCORMICK obtained the floor. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to know how long 
the Senator from Illinois is likely to speak? 

Mr. MeCORMICK,. About two or three minutes. If Sena- 
tors will bear with me, I merely wish to say by way of reply, 
in part, to the Senator from Montana, that the argument 
which he advanced against the adoption of the pending reso- 
jut ion seemed to me to be one addressed to the Senate in its 
favor. It would have been more expedient, in my judgment, to 
have postponed action upon this resolution for a few days dur- 
ing the pending crisis in Europe, but since the Senate has de- 
cided otherwise, it would be a grave mistake by our action to 
lead Governments across the sea to believe that we approve the 
course which events have taken, 

No one who has followed the press of this country can mis- 
take its common judgment, its common criticism, of the course 
devided upon by the continental allies dealing with the question 
of reparations. Under these circumstances if this resolution 
were to fail, first there would be those in Europe who might 
easily construe its failure as an approval of their course to- 
ward reparations, while others would believe that we purpose 
the continuance of the occupation of Coblenz by American 
forces and that in so doing we represent the views of the 
American people. We kuow that that would not be true, but 
they would not know it across the sea. 

Since this resolution has come before us and is about to be 
voted upon, there is only one candid course for the Senate to 
pursue, and that is to vote for the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, E ask for the yeas 
aml nays on the adoption of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the adoption 


of the resolution as modified. The Secretary will call the 


roll. 

‘Mr. NEW. A parlianientary inquiry. I understand that the 
amendment which was offered by me to the resolution was 
accepted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reeo} and is a part 
of the resolution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROUSSARD (when his name was called). Making the 
salle aunouncement which I made before in reference to my 
pulr and its transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Maine [Mr. PER- 
NALD]. I do not know how he would vote on this motion, and 
I om unable to obtain a transfer. I therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (when his name was called). 
Making the same announcement with reference to my pair and 
its transfer as before, I vote “yea.” I also desire to an- 
noumce that if the junior Senator from Towa [Mr. BrookHartr] 
were present and voting he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when the name of Mr. Norgis was 
called). The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is absent 
from the Senate on account of a death in his family. If he 
were present he would vote “yea” on this resolution. 

Mr. POMERENE (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with my colleague, the junior Senater from 
Ohio [Mr. Wrirts], who is absent because of iliness in his 
family, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
s na v. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
make the same announcement as to my pair and its transfer 
as on the former vote and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHTELDS (when his name was called). On account of 
the absence of my pair, the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
as stated, I will withhold my vote. If my pair were present, 
J should- vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as on the previous vote with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote yea.“ 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). My pair 
being absent, and being unable to obtain a transfer, I with- 
hold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (when his name was called). 
On this question I am paired with the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapswortrH]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). 
Transferring my pair as on the preceding vote, I vote yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rowrnson], on official business. If present, he would vote 

yea, 


Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons], is neces- 
sarily absent, and is paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. KELLOGE]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. NICHOLSON] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from New Jersey 
IMr. Epen] has a general pair with the Senator from Oklahbma 
(Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate] to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
sox] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I withdraw the statement which I have made regarding the 
transfer of my pair. I understand that, if present, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson}, with whom I am paired, 
would vote “ yea.” and therefore I let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 57, nays 6, as follows: 


YEAS—57. 
Ashurst Dillingham Ladd Shortridge 
Ball Elkins La Follette Smith 
Borah Ernst Lenroot Stanfield 
Brandegee Fletcher Lodge Stanley 
Broussard France MeCormick Sutherland 
Bursum George McKellar Townsend 
Calder Glass McKinley Underwood 
Cameron Harreld McNary Walsh, Mass. 
Capper liarris Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Harrison Overman Warren 
Couzens fietlin Phipps Watson 
Culberson Hitehcock Ranadell Weller 
Cummins duhnson Reed, Mo. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sheppard 
Dial Kendrick Shields 
NAYS—6. 

Myers New Sterling Williams 
Nelson Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—33. 
Bayard Jones, N. Mex, Norris Smoot 
Brookhart Kellogg Owen Spencer 
Colt Keyes Page Swanson 
Edge King Pepper Trammell 
Fernald McCumber Pittman Wadsworth 
Frelinghuysen McLean Poindexter Willis 
Gerry Moses Pomerene 
Gooding Nicholson Robinson 
Hale Norbeck Simmons 


So the resolution as modified was agreed to, as follows: 


Resotved, That it is the sense of the Senate of the United States that 
the President should order the immediate return to the United States 
of all troops of the United States now stationed in Germany. 

In giving this expression of its opinion the Senate disavows any 
unfriendly or partisan attitude toward any nation or nations of Burope. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the unfinished busi- 


ness may be laid before the Senate. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 


sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 


the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to have 
presented to the Senate the request for unanimous consent 
which I sent to the desk yesterday afternoon. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the re- 
quest for unanimous consent submitted by the Senator from 
Washington. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on and after the calendar 
day of Monday. January 22, 1923. in the consideration of H. R. 12817, 
the shipping bill, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 
60 minutes upon the bill, or more than once or longer than 30 minutes 
upon any amendment offered thereto, and that on and after the calendar 
day of Thursday. February 1. if said bill is not sooner disposed of, no 
Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 minutes upon the 
bill or more than once or longer than 10 minutes upon any amendment 
then pending or thereafter offered. - 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BRooKmART] has been necessarily called from the 
Chamber. Before leaving he asked me, if tħe request of the 
Senator from Washington were presented, to note his objection 


to it. I therefore feel obliged to object. 
Mr. WATSON. Do I understand the Senator from Florida 
to object? 


Mr, FLETCHER. Yes; for the junior Senator from Towa. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think a Senator on the floor can 
yoice the objection of another Senator who is not present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well; I object on my own responsi- 
bility. We need not be technical about the matter. I am stat- 
ing the fact, as I was requested to do by the junior Senator 
from Iowa, and the objection is noted, Senators may take it 
either way they like. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
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The question is on the motion of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] to proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 
4050) to provide for the purchase and sale of farm products. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ball Ernst McKellar Sutherland 
Broussard Fletcher Nelson Townsend 
Bursum George New Trammell Š 
Capper Harris Oddie Underwood 
Caraway Harrison Pomerene Walsh, Mass, 
Conzens eflin Ransdell Watson 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Sheppard 

Dial Lenroot Shields 

Dillingham Lodge Sterling 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-three Senators haye an- 
swered to their names, A quorum is not present. The Secre- 
tary will call the numes of the absentees. 

The reading clerk called the names of the absent Senators, 
and Mr. BRANDEGEE, Mr. CAMERON, Mr. Grass, Mr. McCormick, 
Mr. MCKINLEY, Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. Pureps, Mr. Rxxp of Missouri, 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. STANLEY, and Mr, WARREN answered to 
their names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as this is Satur- 
day afternoon, I know if we secure a quorum we shal! accom- 
plish nothing; that the time will simply be taken up until the 
usual hour for adjournment. I realize the difficulty when I 
am up against a situation of this kind. I -do not think we 
would gain anything by sending the Sergeant at Arms after 
absent Members this afternoon. I do not believe we will lose 
anything by adjourning at the present time, So I move that 
the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, January 8, 1923, at 
12 o'clock meridian. ‘ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 6, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, our unchangeable friend, do Thou hear 
our prayer as we lift to Thee our breath of gratitude. In our 
sins and in our failures remember mercy. Give us the love 
that envies not, that seeks not its own but suffers and labors 
long for the advancement of everything that is good. Ever 
hold us to the duty, the dignity, and the destiny of our being. 
Be Thou the refuge for every officer, every Member, every 
helper, and every home of this assembly. Be with him whose 
heurtstrings have been shattered by the hand of death and give 
him great peace. Touch all our hearthstones and to-morrow fill 
them with the sweetest joy. Amen. 


The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and ap- 
proved. 
PEYOTE. 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 10 minutes in order to correct what I 
think to be an erroneous opinion that might be formed from 
an article appearing in the Washington Post this morning rela- 
tive to certain legislation.. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will confine his request 
to five minutes, I will not object. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. It probably will not take more than five 
er seven minutes; just enough to have a letter read. I think 
seven minutes will be enough. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for seven minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
in order that an erroneous opinion may not be formed, I re- 
spectfully wish to call attention to an item which appeared in 
the Washington Post this morning relating to the use of peyote 
among the Indians. I want to say that it is used as a religious 
rite among the Indians of Oklahoma, and there are Indian 
doctors who prescribe it as a medicine. It has never been 
decided by any of the medical authorities to be a deleterious 
drug. If it is decided to be a deleterious drug and is harmful 
to the Indians, I will be the last one ever to make any objec- 


In my time I ask the clerk to read the 


tion to its suppression. 
article published in the Washington Post and a letter which 
came to me unsolicited from a doctor in Oklahoma who is try- 
ing to look after the health and welfare of the Indians. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Saturday, January 6, 1923.] 
REDSKINS’ “ SUPERHOOCH "' SURVIVES SENATE ATTACK. 


The crafty red-skinned aborigine may have the same difficulty as 
his white conqueror in getting his fire water these days, but he still 
has his peyote, and peyote, according to competent testimony, will 
produce a more prolonged jag than the best 100-proof redeye. 

The Senate yesterday, after considerable debate, declined to give 
its approval to an appropriation of $25,000 for the suppression of the 
use of peyote among the Indians. eyote, it was generally admitted, 
enabled the Indians to get even drunker than they could on red“ 
liquor, but it was saved from the ban on the ground thet its use 
was absolutely essential to the Indians’ religion. 

When the item came up, in connection h the Interior Department 
bill, Senator Harrison (Democrat), Mississippi. asked Senator Suoor 
(Republican), Utah, 1 She the Senate some information about peyote. 

“Its the same to e Indian as rot-gut whisky is to the white 
man,” answered Senator SMOOT. 
effect lasts longer.” 

He explained that it was made of a small bean grown along the 
Rio Grande, and that one of its effects was to produce a delusion of 
great wealth. Senator Jones (Democrat), New Mexico, said he had 
investigated its effects on the Indians and had been informed by a 
missionary that It brought about “a most beautiful state of mind.” 

“The missionary added that it produced such a good feeling that 
5 5 — ae he cond TOME aati a eer the Indians in the United 

es w n a few days e had a large enough s 1 
beans,” said Senator JONES. = SA SHORES e 


“The only difference is that its 


ANADARKO, OKLA., January 2, 1923. 
Hon. J. V. McCuintic, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: No doubt you will look upon this as an unwarranted 
presumption on my part, and had you wished any information from 
me, would have asked for it. Still, I am hoping you might find this 
of some little interest. 

The stand you took regarding the bill aimed at peyote was of course 
published in the Oklahoman, and it is this I am writing about. 

No doubt you know that my work here has to do.with the Kiowa, 
Comanche, Delaware, Caddo, Wichita, apache Indians; a great num- 
ber of all these use peyote to some extent. 

Before 3 he attitude toward this bill which you did, I am 
sure you inform 8 upon the subject; but, unfortunately, Mr. 
MCcCLINTIC, the medical profession really knows very little about the 
effect of peyote or its aetual value in disease, if any. 

Dr. Ernest E. Hadley, of St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
wrote me some time ago, requesting that I assist him in obtaining a 
supply of the drug for experimental work, as he and Doctor Nolon 
were contemplating some such work. It was my intention of carrying 
out some experiments of my own and checking with the results obtain 
by these two doctors. Working separately and then comparing results 
would be much more reliable than if all were working together, At 
first I thought I could obtain the peyote for Hadley and myself, as 
one of the peyote doctors (Indian) ge rae to soppi me; but he 
has failed to do so, and I doubt that he will, as the Indians are suspi- 
cious of all whites regarding their mtention toward peyote, and it is 
impossible to obtain the drug through the regular drug firms, and the 
Indians send one of their number into Mexico for the drug. 

Mr. McCuintic, I do hope you won't think me too presumptions in 
this matter, and 1 am perfectly well aware that you are able to ! 
out for your own interest; however. I feel that you may not fully 
understand what particular element it is that is stirring up the war 


on peyote. 

It the missionaries that are continually writing about the peyote 
orgies, etc.; it is this element that will fight you if you stand up for 
the Indians in their use of this drug. Unfortunately, there no 

roof that peyote has any real value in disease. We have only the 
ndians’ word for it. Personally, I believe there must be some thera- 
peutic value to the drug; but this is only an opinion, and not being 
a Murphy, Osler, or Mayo, my poor opinion is of little value. The 
missionaries can not prove that it has no value; but you know how 
public sentiment goes, and these missionaries have great influence in 
some quarters. From what I can learn, their fight is not based upon 
the actual physical harm done the Indian by the use of peyote—that 
is an excuse to offer the ponte ont it is because the peyote church 

ng more conyerts than the missionaries, and one familiar with 
the ayerage missionary and his work ont the Indians is not sur- 
prised. These men are, as a rule, narrow, bigoted, and overbearing in 
their attitude toward any who do not “think or pretend to think as 
they do.” They sometimes ride roughshod over old Indian tradition, 
eustom, and belief; and I am rae! to say that some of them destroy 
the “ belief’ of the Indian in the Gods of his forefathers, yet give him 
nothing in place of it. 

This same thing exists in regard te peyote. Instead of going about 
quietly and really studying the drug or have it investigated ‘by men 
qualified to do so, they jump in and begin telling the Indian it is no 
good, he is a fool to use it, and Uncle Sam is going to stop it, ete., 
and write letters about the peyote meetings that are as far from the 
truth (some of them) as we are from the sun. 

It is not my intention to bore you with my opinion, ete.; my idea 
was merely to let you know that In opposing the bill against peyote 
you will incur the enmity of these missionaries here at least, and they 
are not such good Christians as to love their enemies. 

I can state positively that I have never found any reason to think 
the Indians worship the 52 557 cactus itself; all state positively that 
they worship a Supreme Being, an invisible God, and pray to Him and 
thank Him for giving them peyote to heal their ills. It might be that 
Belo Cozard, Apache, Okla., R. F. D., could furnish evidence of the 
healing qualites of peyote; he is an educated Indian of more than 
average intelligence and has studied and used peyote for 30 years; 
is the leading peyote doctor in this 2 

Now, Mr. McCtintic, please pardon me for butting in on this matter. 
I have informed you how matters stand here. These missionaries are 
determined to wipe out the peyote church and are using the United 
States Government to do it. I know nothing about peyote, but have 
been here since September and although I treat from 10 to 18 Indiang 
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many Indian homes I have never 
gs supposed to exist among these 
yote nor for it; only I believe 


every day and have been in many, 
obseryed any of the dreadful thin 
porote eaters. I am neither against 
n fair play for all, and think we should first prove that peyote is 
what the missionarles claim it is before callin upon Congress to 
adopt drastic steps to eradicate it; but above all I did not want to 
see Jim McCurnric get these missionaries on his trail without warn- 
ing him, even if I had to presume upon his many kindnesses to me to 
a it. You know the pulpit wields a dreadful power, second only to 
the press. 

One more asking you to pardon me for butting in, and assuring 
you that it is only my regard for you that encourages me to write 
this letter and trusting that you will not hesitate, if I can obtain any 
desired information, to call upon me, but keep my name from the 
missiona board unless you need to use this information for your 
own benefit. I beg to remain, with many thanks for past favors, 

Gratefully and respectfully yours, 


Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, I have a telegram authoriz- 
ing me to use the letter. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested : 

S. 4080. An act for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments the bill H. R. 13559, the Interior Department 
appropriation bill, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 259) authorizing the President to 
abrogate the international agreements embodied in certain Ex- 
ecutive orders relating to the Panama Canal, in which the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Interior Department appropriation bill be taken from the 
table, all amendments be disagreed to, and the bill sent to con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the Interior 
Department appropriation bill (H. R. 18559) and disagree to 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Carrer] has no objection, 

Mr. CARTER. May I ask the gentleman if he knows of any 
changes that have been made in the House bill? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I noted by the press that the bill as re- 
ported to the Senate carried an increase of only $363,000. I 
have not had an opportunity to check up the changes by the 
committee or on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to ask the gentleman, after hearing that two or 
three page letter from a doctor who did not know anything 
about peyote, if he is going to permit the paragraph for the 
suppression of peyote to go out of the bill without giving the 
House a chance to pass on it? 

Mr, CRAMTON, I will say to the gentleman that he realizes 
that when going into conference one does not like to commit 
himself, particularly when he has not had an opportunity to 
consult his colleagues. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that the House has 
passed on that matter several times by a very decided vote. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My own personal desire under existing con- 
ditions would be to retain the House provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman give us a chance to pass 
on that before he lets it go out? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I hardly want to pledge myself on that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas objects. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS. 

On motion of Mr. Crawron the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 13660), with Mr. Hicks in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on yesterday 
there was pending a point of order made by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] against a paragraph in the bill. In or- 
der that the Members may be informed as to what the para- 
graph is, the Chair without objection will ask the Clerk to read 
the paragraph again, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To carry out the provisions contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914, which authorize the com- 
missioners to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or high- 
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way to conform with the plan of the permanent system of highways 
in that portion of the District of Columbia outside of the cities of 
Washington and Georgetown there is appropriated such sum as is 
necessary for said purpose during the fiscal year 1924, to be paid 
wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in connection with that 
point of order, verifying my suggestion to the Chair last night 
to the effect that the provision has been treated for several 
years by the courts as law, I have here a letter from President 
Rudolph, of the Board of Commissioners of the District, re- 
sponding to my inquiry, which letter is as follows: 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Washington, January 6, 1923. 

Hon. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
Chairman of Subcommittee on Appropriations, 

District of Columbia, House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. CramTon: Referring to your inquiry as to whether any 
question has been raised in the courts whether certain legislation con- 
tained in the District appropriation act for the fiscal year 1914 (C. S. 
Stats., vol. 37, p. 950), is permanent law, I beg to advise you that this 
provision has always been considered by the commissioners and by the 
courts as permanent law. The corporation counsel advises that in no 
case which bas been instituted under this law has the question of its 
permanency been raised. A great deal of District legislation, such as 
the public utilities law, the law regarding licemen and firemen’s 
pensions, and other similar enactments, have m carried in District 
8 acts. . 

ince the enactment of this law, annual appropriations have been 
pade an eee District appropriation act from year to year to carry out 

8 provisions, 

In the annual report of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year 1922 (p. 45), you will see that 46 condemnation 
cases. were before the courts during the year, of which a considerable 
number were instituted under the provisions of this law. 
Some of the more important cases now pending in court which were 
instituted onder the provisions of ‘this law are the opening of all 
streets in Barry farm, a subdivision in the vicinity of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital; the opening of Webster, Allison, and Buchanan Streets and 
Arkansas Avenue; the opening of Western Avenue between Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin Avenues; and the widening of Southern Avenue 
between Bonini Road and Livingston Road. Other larger condemna- 
tion cases in contemplation are the widening of Canal Road from 
Thirty-sixth and M Streets to the Conduit Road, and the widening of 
Broad Branch Road from the District line to Rock Creek Park. 

Very respectfully, 

Cuno H. RUDOLPH, 

President Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
It will be seen from this letter that many of the cases 
brought under this provision are pending in the courts of the 
District, but no attorney appearing before those courts and 
opposing the proceedings instituted under this section has 
seen. fit to question its validity as law. Not only can Congress 
very, well afford to follow the interpretation of the courts, but 
I feel that it would be dangerous for the House now to have a 
holding that this is not law. It might have a disturbing effect 
upon many proceedings pending in the courts, 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee as to a question of fact. I 
notice that in lines 17 and 18 it speaks of “that portion of 
the District of Columbia outside of the cities of Washington 
and Georgetown.” What are the boundary districts of the 
city of Washington?® 
Mr. CRAMTON. As my colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has pointed out so well, there is at the present time 
no such entity as the city of Washington. There was at one 
time, however. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is what I understood. 
Mr. CRAMTON. There is now a District of Columbia. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. There is no city of Washing- 
ton, there are no boundary limits to the city of Washington. 
If you put into the statute that the territory in question shall 
be the territory between the limits of the city of Washington 
and the boundary of the District of Columbia, just what do 
you mean, and over what specific territory would the com- 
mission’s authority extend under this law? 
Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, the question the gentleman 
raises as to the language in the appropriation affected is, of 
course, not material to the determination of the validity of 
the act of 1914 on which the point of order is based. There 
may be some desirable change in this language, but it would 
not affect the validity of the act of 1914. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will permit, I would state in connection with the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coon] that the 
original city was first chartered in 1902, and that charter 
gave to the city of Washington no boundary whatever. It 
was as broad as the face of the earth. The charter never even 
said that it was in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, on the point of order, in re- 
spect to the letter read by the chairman of the subcommittee, 
it seems to me that this sheds no light whatever upon this 


question. The opinion of the Commissioner of the District 
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of Columbia has nothing whatever to do with the question 
of whether or not the law authorizes this. The question as 
to whether or not some attorney has failed to raise the ques- 
tion has no bearing upon the matter. The Chair is here called 
upon to pass on this with reference to the language and spirit 
of the law authorizing these appropriations, and upon nothing 
else, I have no objection whatever to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] submitting a letter from the commis- 
sioners, but I certainly would feel that a parliamentary ruling 
based upon a letter of this character would be out of keeping 
with the parliamentary practices of the House. The Chair 
must go back to the original legislation to determine the na- 
ture of that authority, and pass upon this question in the light 
of the permanent law. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan or the gentleman from Kentucky a ques- 
tion. Since the passage of this act of 1914, with that proviso 
in it, have any streets in the District of Columbia been opened 
up without a special act of Congress, or have they all been 
opened up without special acts of Congress? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; not one. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Since the act of 1914 proceedings have 
been instituted and streets have been opened under that act 
of 1914, but whether there has been any special act that did 
open same special street I can not tell. I think not. 

Mr. MADDEN. The streets were opened as the result of 


court decrees, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Decrees based on the act of 1914. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair will assume that all 
streets opened up since 1914 have been opened up under the 
authorization of the act of 1914? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, after yesterday's proceed- 
ings, I spoke to the clerk of our committee and he told me 
that all proceedings for opening streets, damage suits, and the 
like, condemnation proceedings, haye been under this general 
authorization act of 1914, and to my knowledge no special 
act has passed the House since 1914 providing for the opening 
of streets, whereas prior to that time on District days we 
frequently had special bills for that purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Dowr.r.] is eminently correct, The Indian appropriation 
bill for years carried two-thirds of its provisions not authorized 
by substantive law. They were treated as permanent law until 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper] resorted to his 
rights when he became a little peeved about his authority be- 
ing taken away from his committee by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and made points of order, and section after sec- 
tion went out of that bill, until, under special rule, the bill 
had to be brought in here and revamped in a legislative way. 
The Chair will remember that. Because provisions in an ap- 
propriation bill have long been considered as permanent law is 
no reason why they are permanent law. Here is the crux of 
the whole business. If the Chair will read in yesterday's Star 
and yesterday's Times he will find out the purpose of this pro- 
vision. He will see that there is a new plan entirely for the 
city here in the widening of numerous streets and the opening 
of several streets. The main plan is to widen a number of 
streets in the city of Washington, and they want to do it with- 
out any supervision of Congress whatever. This indefinite pro- 
vision for the appropriation here could amount to forty or fifty 
million dollars before we get through with it. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This law, if interpreted as it is 
now claimed it ought to be interpreted and always has been 
interpreted, would be similar to a law—I never heard of one 
which would authorize a city council to give to a committee 
of that council the authority, in the discretion of such com- 
mittee, to open, extend, or widen any street in that city. 

Mr. BLANTON. Exactly. If they wanted to extend a street 
through Rock Creek Park they could do it under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Congress, under the Constitu- 
tion, takes the place of a city council for Washington and has 
exclusive authority to enact laws to govern it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and we ought not to delegate that 
authority. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And yet we have, as a common 
council, tarned over to a commission the right to open, extend, 
or widen any street—a commission not chosen by Congress nor 
by the people of Washington. 

Mr. GRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 


Mr. CKRAMTON. The argument the gentleman is making now 
and the reinforcement of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Coorrr] are both as to the desirability of lodging that judgment 
in the commissioners. s 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what this provision does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That has nothing whatever te do with the 
question of the validity of the act of 1914. That is the question 
that is before the Chair, It is not a question as to whether it is 
a wise law, but as to whether it Is law. 

Mr. BLANTON. It was never contemplated in 1914 by the 
committee that put in that provision that they should have 
blanket authority to widen any street they saw fit in the city of 
Washington. Quite a number of streets that are in the program 
were mentioned in yesterday evening’s paper. They took it for 
granted that this provision was going to get by, and they let 
the cat out of the bag and showed how many different streets 
they expected to widen right away. I know something about 
widening streets and the cost of such a thing. Write to the city 
of San Antonio or ask our colleague [Mr. WUnznach] how much 
it has cost the city of San Antonio to widen two streets in that 
city, and he will tell you something about the expense of it. 

It could run up into fifty, sixty, seventy, or one liundred mil- 
lion dollars in a very short time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if I may take one more min- 
ute to suggest to the Chair the question before the committee is 
not the wisdom of the act of 1914. And it is not the question of 
the wisdom of the appropriation proposed in the pending bill. 
It is as to whether the act of 1914 is to-day valid law. If it is 
not valid, any proceedings to widen streets and to open new 
streets brought under that law of 1914 would be knocked eut by 
the courts; they would not sustain any proceedings whatever. 
It is immaterial whether this section is in the appropriation act 
or not. If the act of 1914 is not law to-day, this section does not 
make it law. It only gives the money to carry into effect pro- 
ceedings under it. If it is law, proceedings will be sustained 
under it; if it is not law, they will not, whether we give this 
item or not. So the question of the wisdom of the act is not 
before the committee. The question of wisdom of making ap- 
propriations to carry on proceedings under the act will come 
before the House when the point of order is disposed of. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. So that we may get the record straight, 
does not the act of 1914 provide that the courts must assess 
benefits equal to the damages, and so the statement of the 
gentleman from Texas is entirely erroneous. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; of course that affects the question of 
the wisdom of the law but not its permanency. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman referred to the enormous 
cost of opening streets. My understanding is that the act 
of 1914 provides that the benefits must be assessed equal to 
the damages. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. And these expenses to carry 
out proceedings contained in this section referred to are paid 
wholly out of the revenues of the District. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, if my memory serves me, the 
original authority under which the commissioners will act is 
found in the twentieth volume of the Statutes at Large. What 
relation to that subsequent legislation has had I can not say, 
but there is only one amendment to that law that I know of. 
Whether the 1914 law applies I can not say, but if any of you 
are at a loss with regard to what the authority is you had better 
begin to study the twentieth volume. I just make that sug- 
gestion because my memory is pretty certain that that is 
where it Is. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to 
me that the provision in the bill which is now under consid- 
eration is not at all a bad one. However, the question is not on 
its merits or demerits, and instead of that the question comes 
directly upon the point of order. The act of 1914 has been 
much discussed, but it has not been read for the benefit of the 
House, so I will read it: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 
authorized to open, extend, or widen any street, avenue, road, or 
highway to conform with the plan of the permanent em of high- 
ways in that portion of the strict of Columbia outside of the cities 
ot Washington and Georgetown, adopted under the act of Congress 
approved rch 2, 1893, as amended by the act of Con; approved 
June 28, 1898, by condemnation under the provisions of subchapter 1 
of chapter 15 of the Cede of Law for the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, That the entire amount found to be due and awarded by the 
lend under such proceedings as damages for and in respect of the 
and condemned, plus the cost and expenses of said proceedings, shall 
be assessed by the jury as benefits: And provided further, That the 
costs and expenses of the condemnation proceedings taken under the 
provisions hereof and the amounts awarded as damages for and in 
respect of the land condemned shall be paid entirely from the revenues 
of the District of Columbia, and shall be repaid to the said District 
of Columbia from the assessments for benefits and covered into the 
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Treasury of the United States to the credit of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, and such sum as is n for said pur- 
pose during the fiscal year to end June 30, 1914 hereby appro 
ahaa payable entirely from the revenues of the Distri of 
o . 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman reread the first line? I 
did not get that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. “That the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are hereby authorized to open, extend, 
or widen any street, avenue, road, or highway to conform with 
the plan of the permanent system of highways,” and so forth. 

The question now arises, Mr. Chairman, whether that makes 
permanent or only temporary law. That provision is in the 
appropriation bill for 1914, and therefore made law for that 
year only. Because since that time a point of order has not 
been made against it in different appropriation bills does not 
make it permanent law. The commissioners themselves have 
not regarded it as permanent law. They from time to time 
have prepared and sent bills to the District Committee asking 
for authority to condemn land for streets. As has been well 
said by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. COOPER], because 
the question has not been raised in the courts does not make 
permanent a temporary law. The same reason applies because 
the question has not been raised in the House. It may drift 
along from year to year as a temporary law, but it can not be 
made permanent merely because no Member of the House ever 
chose to make a point of order against it. As I said at the out- 
set, I am not undertaking to question the merits of the proposi- 
tion. As a member of the subcommittee I let it go by, believing 
it just as well to let the commissioners have that authority, 
but I believed all the while, and I believe now, that there is no 
question that it is subject to the point of order. Again, I wish 
to say I am not opposing the item on its merits, but I do think, 
for the purpose of having the rules of the House followed, that 
the point of order should be sustained. 

Mr, TILSON. If the Chair will indulge me just a moment, 
it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the question for the Chair 
to decide is a simple one, and one that has no relation whatever 
to the merits or demerits of this alleged law. The language 
of the paragraph of the bill is simply sufficient to make the 
appropriation to be, used to carry out the provisions contained 
in a certain act referred to. If there is no law now, certainly 
there is no attempt here to create law. It simply attempts to make 
an appropriation to carry out the previsions of a law which is 
cited here in this paragraph. There can be no harm done, it 
seems to me, if there is an appropriation made for carrying out 
the provisions of a law that does not in fact exist. This does 
not make law; therefore, if there be no law, its provisions can 
not be carried out even though we make an appropriation. 

Mr. DOWELL. It occurs to me that that is no reason for 
ruling upon the point of order on the ground that it may or 
may not do irreparable injury. The question is whether there 
is law fo sustain this appropriation. If not, the Chair should 
sustain this point of order and not overrule it because it will 
not do harm. 

Mr. TILSON. The Chair can not determine that. 

Mr, DOWELL. I want to suggest another thing: In the ap- 
propriation bills where there is legislation intended to be per- 
manent you will recall that the Committee on Appropriations 
places the word “ hereafter” in the legislation; it then applies 
to other appropriations outside of the bill pending and then is 
subject to a point of order. In this provision there is nothing 
to indicate that it is permanent law. 

Mr. TILSON. This paragraph would certainly not make it 
permanent law. There is no attempt to legislate in this para- 
graph. It simply attempts to make an appropriation to carry 
out the provisions of a law supposed to be already in existence. 
If it is already in existence, this appropriation can be used for 
that purpose, and so far as the Chair is concerned, he is not 
called upon to determine whether that law is wise, whether it 
is permanent, whether it is temporary, or what the nature of 
the law is. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the legislative provision is passed only 
for one fiscal year and at the termination of that fiscal year 
ceases to be law, how could it be the basis for an appropriation? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is assuming that that is so. It 
does not appear to be so. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is my contention. - 

Mr. TILSON. But this paragraph attempts to appropriate 
funds to carry out the provisions of a certain law. If there is 
no such law the money can not be expended. So far as the 
Chair is concerned, this paragraph states that there is such a 
law, and cites the year in which it was passed, and appropriates 
a sum of money to carry out its provisions. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that there is such a law or there was such a law? 

Mr. TILSON. I say that, so far as this bill is concerned, 
there is such an act as that referred to in this paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. There was such an act, and 
that act has died. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is dead. 

Mr. DOWELL. The mere statement in this paragraph as to 
legislation heretofore enacted is of no value to the Chair in 
ruling upon this question. The parliamentary proposition is 
that there must be legislation to sustain this appropriation. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Kentucky has just read 
a portion of that legislation. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is purely for the purpose of construing the 
language of that legislation. Does the gentleman construe the 
paragraph read by the gentleman from Kentucky to be perma- 
nent law upon which this appropriation can be based? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think the Chair is called upon to de- 
termine whether that is permanent law or not. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the law referred to in this specific 
paragraph, and it is the only provision that the Chair appar- 
ently has to pass upon; and unless that is construed to be per- 
manent law, it seems to me there is no question before the 
Chair, because no permanent law has been pointed out, unless 
the gentleman construes the language in the paragraph read by 
the gentleman from Kentucky to be permanent law. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think it is necessary for the Chair to 
go back and pass upon the previous act referred to in this 
paragraph. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not a well-known principle that before 
an appropriation will stand the one who offers it must show 
the law upon which the appropriation is made? 

Mr. TILSON. The Members supporting this paragraph have 
cited that law and read it into the RECORD. 

Mr. DOWELL. But the gentleman himself will not say to 
the Chair that it is permanent law. 

Mr. TILSON. So far as the Chair is called upon to rule, it 
is permanent law, in my judgment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, the position 
that I take is that the act of 1914, which is a part of an appro- 
priation act of that year, made law for that year only. The 
Code of Law for the District of Columbia, section 491a, makes 
the permanent law. That permanent law reads as follows: 

Whenever land is needed for the opening, extension, widening, or 
straightening of any street, avenue, road, or highway in the District 
of Columbia authorized by Congress, the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may institute in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia sitting as a district poust Dy petition a proceeding in rem 
for the condemnation of the land needed. 

Now, the act of 1914, I can only repeat, made law only for 
the year 1914, and in other years the permanent law set out in 
the Code of the District of Columbia, which I have just read, 
must prevail, 

Mr. BLANTON. And that requires an act of Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. That gives the commissioners 
no power to open or condemn any street unless the authoriza- 
tion first be made by Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
the provision he has just read was enacted in 1907, and the 
act of 1914 was passed seven years later. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But the act of 1907 was perma- 
nent law, and the act of 1914 is law for that year only. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is just what we are arguing about. 
Now, whether the act of 1914 was permanent law or not can 
not be determined by an act passed in 1907. It has nothing to 
do with the situation. My contention is that the act. of 1914 
is just as much law as any law we ever passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was only for that year. It 
only set aside the permanent law for that year. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The act of 1914 was not tied to or related 
to any other item in any way. It was put in as permanent law. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hicks). The Chair realizes that the 
determination of this question is of considerable importance. 
The gentleman from Kentucky referred to the act of April 30, 
1906. In the opinion of the Chair this law, the permanency of 
which is not questioned, authorizes the institutions of condemna- 
tion proceedings for the purpose of opening, extending, and widen- 
ing streets. It would seem to the Chair that in the appro- 
priation act of 1914 the provision “that the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are authorized whenever in their 
judgment the public interest requires it to prepare a new high- 
way plan,” is a supplementary authority giving to the commis- 
sioners the right under the act of 1906 to extend the highway 
system in accordance with a definite plan; therefore the quese 
tion that presents itself to the Chair is this: Is the provision in 
the act of 1914 permanent law, or was it only temporary? The 
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Chair has taken the time to consider this question rather thor- 
oughly, for he is alive to the fact that it has far-reaching con- 
sequences. 

The Chair admits that this point of order is a rather close 
one, and so far as the Chair has been able to ascertain there 
are no precedents covering the exact situation presented. The 
present occupant of the chair has frequently been called upon to 
render decisions involving the placing of legislative provisions 
on appropriation bills and has uniformly held that unless it 
was clearly evident that such legislative authorization incor- 
porated in appropriation bills was of a permanent character 
the authorization thus created would terminate at the end of 
the fiscal year for which the appropriations were made. 

It has been suggested that the test of permanency of legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill should rest upon the use or nonuse 
of the word “hereafter,” and while this is the usual and more 
positive method of making legislation permanent, the Chair dis- 
sents from the view that this is the only test, for the Chair feels 
that other words might easily and frequently are employed to 
accomplish the same purpose. By reference to the appropriation 
act of 1914, the Chair finds that the legislative authority for the 
extension of the highway system—the permanency of which 
authority is now disputed—is clothed in this phraseology, “ That 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized 
whenever in their judgment the public interest requires it,” and 
so forth. It seems to the Chair that the word “ whenever,” as 
used in this act, is for all intents and purposes synonymous with 
the word “ hereafter.” 

From a practical standpoint it is hardly conceivable that a 
comprehensive plan for streets in a great, rapidly growing city 
could be matured in any fiscal year or that future needs could 
be accurately anticipated in any 12-month period. Any plan 
devised by any board of engineers would undoubtedly have to be 
modified with the growth and development of the city. From 
the parliamentary standpoint the Chair is cognizant of the fact 
that under the act of 1914 streets have been opened and extended 
without additional legislation and that the courts have sustained 
condemnation preceedings under that act. By the use of the 
word “ whenever” and interpreting the purpose of Congress by 
the scope of the authority granted in 1914 it seems to the Chair 
that it was the evident intention to make it an authorization 

- permanent in character, and the Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Georgetown Bridge across Potomac River: For miscellaneous supplies 
and expenses of every kind necessarily incident to the maintenance of 
the bridge and approaches, $2,000; Prorided, That upon its completion 
the jurisdiction and control of the said brase ana approaches shall be 
under the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HILL: Page 30, line 10, after the word 
“bridge,” insert a comma and the words “which shall hereafter be 
known as the Francis Scott Key Bridge.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the Washington Board of Trade, 
the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and various other organizations have asked for the per- 
manent naming of this bridge as a memorial to Francis Scott 
Key, whose house was at one of the abutments of the bridge. 
I offered last June a resolution for this purpose. 

This proposition was indorsed by the Washington Board of 
Trade as noted recently in the Star. 


The House Joint Resolution 350, changing the name of the new 
Georgetown Bridge to the Key Bri was unanimously indorsed by 
the bridges committee of the Was m Board of de, meeting 


yesterday afternoon in the board rooms the Star Building. The com- 
mittee believes that the Key Bridge would be a more appropriate name 
for the new structure, 


The joint resolution referred to is as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 350) naming the new bridge over the 
Potomac River at Georgetown the Francis Scott Key Bridge. 


Whereas the new bridge over the Potomac River at Georgetown 
abuts the District of Columbia side of the river at or near the site of 
the home of Francis Scott Key at the time he wrote the national 
8 and because of this is popularly known as the Key Bridge; 
an 

Whereas there is no monument or other memorial to Francis Scott 
Key in the National Capital: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the official designation of said bridge be, and it 
is hereby declared to be, the Francis tt Key Bridge. 

And that such d tion be appropriately inscribed on each end 
thereof, the expense of which inscription to be defrayed from existing 
appropriations made for the construction of said bridge, and the Secre- 
tary of War is hereby authorized and directed to see that this joint 
resolution is carried into effect. 

Sec. 2. That this joint resolution shall take effect immediately upon 
ita passage. 
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The National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, 

haye taken the same position, as follows: 
May 16, 1922. 
Hon. JOHN PHILIP HILL, 
United States House of Representatires, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. HIL: I have the honor to inform yon that the 
National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution, at their 
thirty-first continental congress, held April, 1922, adopted a resolu- 
tion approving the effort to have the name of the new bridge crossin, 
the Potomac River, which starts from thë site of the old home 
Francis Scott Key, author of the Star-Spangled Banner, changed to 
Francis Scott Key Bridge. 

Very sincerely yours, 
RITA A. SAWYER, 
Recording Secretary General. 


The Maryland State Society, Daughters of the Revolution, 
passed the following resolutions: 


DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
Maryland. 
Hon. Jonx PRinur HILL, 
Keyser Building, City. 


My Dear Sin: The Maryland State Society, Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, wish to express their hearty approval of the name Francis 
Scott Key for the new bridge at Georgetown. 

Hoping you will use your influence to accomplish this. we beg to 

n 


remain, 
Very sincerely yours, 
MARYLAND DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION, 
Miss Frances STUART, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
The Boulevard, St. Paul and Thirty-second Streets. 
June 17, 1922. 


President Harding, on June 14, 1922, at Fort McHenry, Balti- 
more, said in reference to Francis Scott Key: ; 


Francis Scott Key, though he produced some splendid lines, was 
not a t poet. e was less, but he was also more, than a great 
poet. He was possessor of a patriotism which in a supreme moment 
could make words and meters its creatures and servitors; and 80 a 
modest genius was raised in one flaming hour to place among the 
immortals. 

è ° „ . * * . 
ing voice to such a conviction, to such an inspiration, 
eatest services which any man. could do for the 
hat was the service of Francis Scott 175 It Was 
lines, thrilling with martial 


To glve sing 
was one of the 
young Republic. 
not in the production of soul-stirrin, 
appeal; it was in the contribution of 8 hymn toward creating 
that sense of national pride and that ization of responsibility for 
a great adventure in half of humanity which became at last the 
inspiration of Union preserved and of nationalism established. 

* * * * * . * 

I think it fair to ee we have come here to-day, nof so 
much to pay tribute to the genius which caught the inspiration of a 
vital moment and wrote that inspiration into one of the songs of the 
ages, but rather more to memorialize the patriotic service of the 
author in his everlasting contribution to the soul uplift and exalta- 
tion of his countrymen who live after him, 


Finally, the history of the old bridge is contained in the 
following letter in the Star of November 23, 1922, from the 
regent of the local chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution : 

{From The Star, Thursday, November 23, 1922.] 
D. A. R. PROTESTS NAME PROPOSED FOR NEW BRIDGES. 
To the Editor of The Star: 


The new bridge spann the Potomac from the grounds of the old 
jms of N Scott ke to the shores of Virginia is about com- 
leted. It will soon be dedicated and given a name to stand for all 
me, Shali the Nation honor King George of England or the Ameri- 


can poet-patriot, Francis Scott Key? Unless patriotice citizens voice 
a demand that tbe United States Congress can not disregard, the 
opportunity will be forever lost of naming this bridge in honor of 


Francis Scott Key, Secretary Weeks has informed us that the power 
rests in Congress alone. All plans and specifications used in the 
bridge construction bear the words Francis Scott Key bridge.“ Un- 
fortunately, a rider to an appropriation bill presented to Congress 
and passed by that body gave the name “Georgetown bridge“ to the 
structure. An argument was made from the floor of the Congress 
to the effect that by so changing the name the memory of George 
Washington would honored. is was an unfortunate mistake, 
for history shows us that the old port of Georgetown was named in 
honor of King George of England. The Father of His Country was 
not born until five years after George ascended the throne. Protests 
from patriotic societies and others crystallized in a resolution offered 
in the House in the last session of Congress asking that the original 
name be selected, that of Francis Scott Key, be given the bridge, 
This resolution has not been acted upon. 

Ruth Brewster Chapter, D. A. R., passed, at its meeting Wednesday 
last, a resolution urging that Congress act favorably at this session 
upon the resolution to change the name of the new structure to the 
Francis Scott Key bridge, and copies of this resolution were ordered 
sent to the President, Secretary of War, and the chairman of the 
District Committee, House of Representatives. 

Georgetown is incorporated in the city of Washington, and is there- 
fore no longer a township; consequently the name Georgetown for 
the bridge, while perpetuating a sentimental memory of an old town, 
would convey no definite information in future years as to the loca- 
tion of the bridge. The old Key home has been completely changed, 
remodeled into a modern store, and is not recognizable as the old 
colonial home of the poet-patriot. Several years an attempt was 
made to save it—-Admiral Dewey, president of the Francis Scott Key 
Memorial Association, working for this 8 but the patriotic 
work failed, and the home was lost to American people. Here 


1923. 
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at the Nation’s Capital and at this time occurs the golden opportunity 
for the Nation to dedicate a memorial of gratitude to the author of our 
national anthem—a fitting memorial, located practically upon the 
historic spot which was his home; to which portals he brought his 
young bride; within whose walls all of his 11 children were born, and 
where he lived at the time of the writing of “The Star Spangled 
8 MAUD LIPSCOMB GREENAWALT, 
Regent, Ruth Brewster Chapter, D. A. R. 

The name of “Georgetown” was given this bridge in the 
sundry civil appropriation bill of 1920, and it is appropriate that 
in this bill we give the more fitting name. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
getting some information. I am not opposed to the gentleman's 
amendment. I notice as to the item for highway bridge across 
the Potomac River and the Georgetown bridge across the Poto- 
mac River that the opposite ends of those bridges are in the 
State of Virginia. Does the State of Virginla pay any part 
of the cost of maintenance? It paid none of the cost of con- 
struction, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit 
me to answer, I will do so by controverting the statement that 
the far end of the bridge is in Virginia. It has been deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United States that the line 
between Maryland and Virginia is at high water mark on the 
Virginia side of the river. Therefore the bridge in its entirety 
is in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the approaches, at least, maintained by 
Congress, come from the State of Virginia onto the bridge. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, That depends on what may be 
called approaches. But there is no provision in this bill for 
the maintenance of anything except the bridge. 

Mr. BLANTON. The State of Virginia is very fortunate in 
having the services of the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore], because elsewhere wherever a river is the 
dividing line between two States a bridge going across the 
river is maintained jointly by the two States. It is built by 
the two States jointly at their expense. Where a stream is 
the line between two counties in a State, a bridge across that 
stream is built jointly by the two counties and maintained at 
joint expense by the two counties. But all of our splendid 
bridges crossing the Potomac, leading out of the District of 
Columbia into Virginia, have been paid for by the people of 
the United States and maintained by the people of the United 
Sec Virginia does not have to pay any part of the expense 
at all. 

Mr. TILSON. Does not the gentleman think that at the time 
this arrangement was made Virginia must have had some Rep- 
resentative equal in ability to the present very able Representa- 
tive from that Virginia district [Mr. Moonrr]? 

Mr. BLANTON, Oh, yes. 

Mr. TILSON. And it was so arranged that Virginia would 
not have to pay for the maintenance of those bridges. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. But the continuation of the exemption 
is, I presume, largely because of the activities on the floor of 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moorr] when- 
ever, District matters are under consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman from Texas 
will further permit, he has just stated that where a river is the 
dividing line between two States a bridge across the river is 
constructed and maintained at the expense of the two States. 
That is not always the case. As I have just said, the high- 
water mark on the Virginia side is the line between the District 
of Columbia and Virginia, and so the normal low-water mark of 
the Ohio River on the Indiana side is the line between Ken- 
tueky and Indiana. The jurisdiction of Kentucky extends to 
the Indiana banks. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. It extends to low-water mark. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. We do not use the terms 
“high” and “low” in the same sense there as here, because 
there is no tide in the Ohio. 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The Supreme Court of the United 
States decided in a case which I argued myself that the bound- 
ary line is low-water mark on the Indiana side, 

Mr. BLANTON, The Potomac River is a navigable stream, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. So is the Ohio, 

Mr. BLANTON. The Federal law usually applicable to nav- 
igable streams is that the dividing line is the center of the 
stream, but of course in these particular cases, in order that 
Virginia may not have to pay any part of the cost of 
maintenance, we have other provisions with regard to the 
Potomac. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, Hrs]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The Clerk read as follows: 

TREES AND PARKINGS. 

. expenses, includin borers, trimmers, n en, 
Woks 5 led ag hire of . — — — — or nero nee een] 
tree boxes, tree stakes, tree straps, tree labels, planting and care of 
trees on city and suburban streets, care of trees, tree 8 mainte- 
nance.of two motor trucks, and miscellaneous items, $50,000. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. This item does not include appropriation for the pur- 
chase of trees. Does the Government nursery raise all the 
trees required for planting in the streets of the District of Co- 
lumbia? And what is the total cost for raising, planting, and 
taking care of the trees in the highways of the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Government has a nursery out north- 
east and raises a great trees. My assumption is that 
they raise all the trees that are needed and that there is no 
purchase of trees. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The appropriation would be available 
for the purchase of trees, would it not? i 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think so. 

Mr. WATSON. Under this appropriation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think so. 

Mr. WATSON. It does not thus provide. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. It says “contingent expenses”; 
those things included is the word “ trees.” 

Mr. WATSON. But not the purchase of trees, simply the 
planting of trees. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why limit it to anything outside of pur- 
chasing? 

Mr. WATSON. This clause does not provide for purchasing 
trees, only for planting and the taking care of them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Those words are not in the item. 

Mr. WATSON. There is no item here giving power to buy 
trees. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Colonel Sherrill stated before the commit- 
tee that only a small portion of it is devoted to the setting 
out of nev trees. The care of all of the trees on the streets 
in the District is upon the city, rather than upon the property 
owners. They state, however, they expect to plant a few new 
trees from year to year, and he says they have not enough 
money to set out the number required to keep up with the loss of 
trees from decay. They have nurseries, of course. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it the purpose to continue planting trees 
in the streets? i 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; to continue to replace the trees lost 


through decay. 
Are they not taking away the trees in 


among 


Mr. WATSON. 
some of the commercial streets? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is only a limited amount of that. 
There may be circumstances where that is done. 

Mr. WATSON. Then it is practical to plant trees and to 
continue so to do in the streets of Washington? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It appears to be, and I think that is one 
of the beauties of the city. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


lumbia in the same proportions as the N tions for such pur- 
poses are id from the Treasury of the United States and the 
revenues of the District of Columbia: Provided further, That this ap- 
propriation shall not be available for collecting ashes or miscella- 
neous refuse from hotels, places of busin and apartment houses 
and large boarding houses having a central heating plant. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following ümend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMrox: Page 33, line 20, after the 
word “further,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and Insert 
in lieu thereof the following: That this wd ides eon on shall not be 
available for collecting ashes or miscellaneous refuse from hotels and 
places of business, or from apartment houses of four or more apart- 
ments in which the owner furnishes heat to tenants," 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, that is merely a redrafting 
of the proviso carried in the bill. It is drawn after having the 
advantage of language submitted by the engineer commissioner, 
and, I think, puts it in more workable form. 

Mr. SANDERS. of Indiana. It changes the substante of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not materially. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. What is the change? 


i 
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Mr. CRAMTON. It is a more workable definition as to the 
class of buildings that would be exempted. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. It says apartment houses. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. You have changed it to designate 
certain apartment houses and to leave out others. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. z 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana; What is the reason for that? 

Mr. CRAMTON, That is, those apartment houses with four 
or more apartments, where they get their heat from a central 
plant, where it is furnished to them by the owners. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana, And you except them? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. They can collect ashes from the small 
apartments, 3 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. But they can not collect them 
from apartments having more than four apartments? 

Mr. CRAMTON, No, The present law is more stringent than 
this. This is somewhat of a relaxation. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana, The way it is drawn, it provides 
that the appropriation shall not be used 

Mr. CRAMTON,. If the gentleman desires to know what the 
current law is, it provides that ashes, and so forth, shall not 
be collected“ from hotels, places of business, apartment houses, 
and large boarding houses.” Am apartment may have perhaps 
two or three apartments in it, and each apartment may have its 
own heating plant, coal stove. and so forth; but they can not 
collect ashes from that little place, and it is not really big 
enough for anyone in it to handle a wagon. The result is that 
it works a hardship that is not desirable. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And the gentleman’s amendment 
liberalizes that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and still does not go so far as to take 
care of large apartment houses. It was suggested that large“ 
is an uncertain term. s 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And the word “large” in the bill 
now would apply only to boarding houses, and apartment houses 
are cut out altogether? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. . 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. You liberalize it by including 
certain apartment houses. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit, I inyite the attention of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to the word “owner” in the amendment. I suggest that 
that word be stricken out and in its stead some such word as 
“proprietor ” be used. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Or lessor? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Because it is frequently the 
ease that the owner of the house is not the landlord of the 
tenants who occupy it. 

Mr. CRAMTON, What would the gentleman think of using 
the word “ lessor"? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Would it not be better to use 
the word “ landlord ” ? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not omit all reference to the char- 
acter of the proprietor or owner of it and simply say “ where 
heat is furnished for a central heating plant“ ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are some complications connected 
with that. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to modify 
the amendment by striking out the word “owner” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the word “ landlord.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 33, line 20, after the word “further” strike out the remainder 
of the 8 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That this appropriation shall not be available for collecting ashes 
or miscellaneous refuse from hotels, places of business, or from apart- 
ment houses of four or more apartments in which the landlord fur- 
nishes hent to tenants,” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of a site now occupied by Hoover Playground, lo- 
cated in square 546, containing 63.000 Square feet, at 25 cents per 
square foot, $17,000. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph as being legislation unauthorized on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his point of order for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. GRAMTON. This item proposes the purchase of a site 
for playground purposes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
take up all legislative matters and consider them in the Appro- 
priations Committee, we might just as well do away with the 


If the gentleman is going to continue to 


District of Columbia Committee ‘entirely, While under the 
rules the District is permitted to have a District day, the 
chairman has not claimed it here for months. 5 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, he has made some expressions he 
wanted it: 

Mr. BLANTON. Expressions do not amount to anything. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit me, I under- 
stand it is the Hoover item to which the gentleman refers. The 
Hoover item has been used as a playground since 1916 under a 
lease, and it is now proposed to buy it at a price that seems 
very reasonable to insure its continuance. Now, as to the point, 
the item is subject to a point of order, and if the gentleman 
insists upon the point of order it will go out. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to reserve some little work for the 
District of Columbia to do. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will permit, and he has 
been very kind to yield to me, let me complete this state- 
ment. This is subject to a point of order if the gentleman in- 
sists upon it. I hope very much that the point of order will not 
be insisted upon, because there is an opportunity to buy this land 
at a reasonable price. It is being used, and we want to con- 
tinue to use it for the same purpose. Now, as to the matter 
of this committee encroaching on the prerogatives of the legisla- 
tive committee, we have not done so except in very few cases. 
We have been very careful to avoid encroaching upon the pre- 
serves of the legislative committee. We have only done so 
where it is closely connected with an expenditure. There are 
no purely legislative provisions, but we have some appropria- 
tions which are not supported by existing law where it was for 
the purpose of extending work in progress. There is no basis 
for it, and I can not make an argument as to the parliamentary 
situation, but, in effect, we have these playgrounds and they 
are being used, and this is simply a part of that operation which 
is legitimately before us 

Mr. BLANTON. Not only this item but the next one, and item 
after item in this bill are legislative matters that should be 
presided over by the distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who has a reputation of being liberal. He is not hide- 
bound on this proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me make a connected statement here. 
I know there are several items, one went out yesterday, and 
that was the extension of the existing library system, but this 
is an extension of the existing playground system and the pur- 
chase of land now being used for playground purposes, and 
which will be used until somebody throws them out bodily, 
because we do not buy it. Now, there are some school items of 
which perhaps the same thing can be said. We have not gone 
beyond that in a purely legislative provision. Yesterday on the 
floor, the gentleman will remember, a distinguished Member of 
this House, one of the most active members of this committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], from the floor criti- 
eized this committee very strongly because we had not gone 
further and put in certain legislative propositions that are 
within the jurisdiction of the District of Columbia Committee. 
There was a question of changing the law as to days of service 
for firemen and policemen and various other 

Mr. BLANTON. That is just as important as this. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That was purely legislation, and this is 
simply acquiring land we are now using. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is all right to make the policemen and 
firemen work seven days out of seven days. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to point out to the gentleman that 
the gentleman from Texas criticized us severely yesterday for 
not going further and encroaching on the prerogatives of that 
committee, and we now are criticized because we went as far 
as we did. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is made against the 
paragraph. The Chair feels he has ample precedent to sup- 
port the ruling of the Chair, which is that the point of order 
is well made. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a site at Twenty-seventh and O Streets NW.. 
in square 1238 (lot, 803), containing 10,000 square feet, at an esti- 
mated cost of $5,000; and for the purchase of lot 804, square 1238, 
containing 3,840 square feet, at $3, ; in all, $8,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that this is legislation on an appropriation bill, unauthorized 
by law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the point of order, Mr. Chairman, I 
will only express my great regret that the little children of 
the District are to be endangered as to their use of the play- 
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grounds. As to the parliamentary situation, I admit it is sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The District Committee will take care of 
them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield for a question?. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Has this been acted upon and recom- 
mended to the gentleman's committee by the District of Co- 
lumbia Legislative Committee? 

Mr. BLANTON. They ignore the District Committee and 
come and appropriate 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask for information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In none of these instances where we have 
put an appropriation in is there any controversy about the 
policy. There is no one urging that we should not have play- 
grounds, there is no one urging that we should not have 
libraries, and so we are trying to carry out what we know is 
the adopted policy. When it comes to a controversial question, 
where there is a difference of opinion as to the policies and 
it lies within the domain of Mr. Focur’s committee, we keep 
away from it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But has this committee recommended 
this particular item? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They have not. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would it not be advisable for them to do 
that in order that the position you take might be secure? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want the children to have the play- 
grounds, and I repeat that where there is any controversy 
about it or where the District Committee wants a chance on it 
we will keep off it. But as to matters on which there is no 
controversy we think they want us to go ahead and get action. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. y 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Who fs it that asks for this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas made a point 
of order. 

* CRAMTON. Will the gentleman reserve it for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will discuss the point of 
order without going into the merits I will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This came to us from the District Com- 
missioners and from the Budget office. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. There does not seem to be any 
understanding on the part of the people who are asking for 
this in the District as to where they should go for relief. I 
think the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] is perfectly 
within his rights in making these points of order or any points 
of order against legislative matters carried in an appropria- 
tion bill, looking at it purely from a legislative standpoint. It 
seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that when these requests are 
made to the Committee on Appropriations for matters involy- 
ing new legislation, matters of great importance to the chil- 
dren who want the playgrounds, in case of playgrounds and 
other matters of importance to other people in other District 
affairs, it is the duty of the Committee on Appropriations to 
inform the people who ask for that relief that their com- 
mittee has no power to give relief, and it ts their duty to sug- 
gest that they go to the District Committee for relief. Those 
people desiring relief ought not to be compelled to wait until 
the last moment and 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me suggest this: In this bill there was 
an item proposed by the Budget, an item to establish a white 
branch of the Industrial School for Girls. That was a proposi- 
tion as to which there might be controversy, concerning the 
need of the institution or the location of it, and so forth. 
That the Committee on Appropriations did not allow. It was a 
legislative proposition of a character which we felt we ought 
not to fool with, and it will be interesting to see how long it 
will be before there is legislation that will authorize some- 
thing of that kind. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent, pending the reservation of a point of order by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], to proceed for three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Will my friend from Indiana yield for a 


moment? 
Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 
Mr. DENISON. I will ask the gentleman from Indiana 


whether he does not think the situation has grown out of the 
fact that, notwithstanding each committee is urged to legis- 
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late, they do not do so even when some one like the gentleman 
from Texas, who evidently is making a record here by taking 
things out of bills on points of order, insists on points of order? 
rags know they can go right over to the Senate and get them 
all put in. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then why does not the whole District Com- 
mittee let the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur] go 
back home? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FOCHT. He is going. 

Mr, DENISON. They know that these items will be put in 
over in the Senate, so that this process of knocking out para- 
graphs on points of order is not accomplishing anything in 
the end. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I do not know. I think the gen- 
tleman who makes these points of order against legislative mat- 
ters is entirely within his rights and may be ultimately serving 
a good purpose, although he may not be in the particular case. 

Of course, the gentleman in talking while the reservation of 
the point of order was made did not explain just when these 
pupils are to be permitted to use the playgrounds. We ought 
not to take away the playgrounds from the pupils when they 
have been used since 1916. But when a situation has arisen 
where they are going to be driven off the playgrounds unless 
they get legislation, then the people who ask for this relief 
ought to be sent to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
and they ought to be sent to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] says they are 
very discriminating, and if it is a matter involying contro- 
versial legislation they do send such people to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I say, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
not up to the Committee on Appropriations to determine what 
is controversial legislation. They have no authority over any 
legislative matters, and these legislative matters ought to go to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia; and if those people 
were urged to go to that committee, and if pressure were 
brought to bear on that committee, that committee would get 
action on the floor of the House. 

The trouble is we go along here and the Committee on 
Appropriations determines that they are going to reach out 
and encroach on another committee’s jurisdiction, and then 
if a gentleman gets on the floor of the House and asserts his 
rights and makes points of order against legislative provisions 
he is criticized. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What assurance is there that the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia will bring up these mat- 
ters in preference to other matters about which there is a ‘hot 
controversy 7 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. This House under its rules has 
declared that legislative matters shall be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and that the District of 
Columbia Committee shall act upon them. 

Mr. BLANTON. The children are not being run off this 
property. They will continue to stay on these playgrounds. 
This is simply a proposition of selling this property to the 
Government without any legislation whatever. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Then the gentleman does not 
agree that this is one ef the propositions that are not con- 
troversial? 

Mr. BLANTON. The children are playing on this land 
now. It ought to be passed upon by the District of Columbia 
Committee. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The point I make is that the 
Committee on Appropriations has no right or authority or 
jurisdiction under the rules of this House to determine when 
it is going to reach out and take jurisdiction. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, notwithstanding the reservation of the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in regard to 
these matters the difficulty arises primarily from the fact 
that they proceed without proper consideration of the desires 
of the people of the District of Columbia, that desire being 
expressed through the various agencies appointed for such 
purposes. The Board of Education have made various investi- 
gations. You say you are going to make appropriations without 
authorization of law. You do it simply because the Committee 
on the District of Columbia has not had an opportunity to 
present these measures on the floor of the House and obtain 
that authorization. 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
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The bills are there, 125 of them; but they have been fore- 
stalled, interfered with, hamstrung, I might say, until we have 
to come here supplicating before the majesty of this great 


Committee on Rules, appealing to them to give an opportunity 
to the people of this town, who do not have representation, 


who must hang on in this haphazard way to secure legislation. 
Now, the orderly and proper way to do this thing is to con- 


sider these District of Columbia bills that we bring here and 
put on the calendar. Why, think of it! This great question 


of increased salaries for school-teachers, we bring it on the 


floor, and if we pass it the only way they can get the money 
is under a deficiency bill. 


question of playgrounds is not a controversial one. 


them, but the Committee on the District of Columbia should 


have a chance to send a subcommittee there to determine the 
location and desirability, and whether these Playgrounds are 
worth the money that is asked for them, and if they are not 
to condemn them. But as to the necessity of them there is no 


controyersy. But there will be a controversy and there will 
be a break somewhere with the manner in 
has been conducted. 
men. 
you -and wait until they are through with everything else, until 


every other chairman is through with all his bills. Yet here 


is a great city that ought to be the pride of every man’s heart, 
that must walk on a crutch and limp behind the procession 
until we get through with everything else from Wyoming to 
Nova Scotia. 
Mr. SNELL. 
minutes, 


I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 


unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes, 
objection? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focur] 
made the same senseless tirade against the Rules Committee 
yesterday, and I did not say anything in reply. I do not know 
that the Rules Committee has anything to do with keeping him 
or his committee off the floor. I do know this, however, that 
on two separate Mondays this year we were looking for some- 
thing to take up the time of the House and no member of the 
District of Columbia Committee was here ready to present its 
business on the floor of the House. 


Is there 


Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman ought not to Say that, be- 


cause one member of the committee has always been here. The 
chairman of the committee may not have been here. 
Mr. SNELL. Was any member of the committee here ready 


to present the business of the Committee on the District of 


Columbia? 

Mr. BLANTON. Only the chairman does that. 
that I have been here every Monday, 
to call up bills from that committee. 

Mr, SNELL. I do not yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman will yield to me, will he not? 

Mr. SNELL. When I finish my statement, I say the Rules 
Committee are not to blame because the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have not presented their business on the floor 
of the House. They had two opportunities this session, that I 
know of, that they did not take advantage of, 

Mr. FOCHT., As far as I am concerned as chairman of the 
committee, there was but-one opportunity that we had when I 
was not here to avail myself of it. 

Mr. SNELL. There were two Mondays that we were looking 
for business, and the gentleman was not here and did not at- 
tend to it. 

Mr. FOCHT. This is the first time I ever heard anyone con- 
nected with the Rules Committee say they were looking for the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to present any business, 
We have been here 20 times asking for an opportunity, com- 
pared to the one time when I was not here. 

Mr. SNELL. Is there any resolution before the Rules Com- 
mittee at the present time providing for consideration of Dis- 
trict of Columbia business? 

Mr. FOCHT. No; everybody in the House knows the power 
of the Committee on Rules. We submit to it. We can do noth- 
ing else, We understand the reason. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order; Mr. Chairman, 


I will state 
but I have no authority 
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The appropriation bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will have passed and gone its way, and the 
only chance we have is to authorize it and then appropriate 
the money as a deficiency. That is not the orderly - way. 
There should be no controversy here this morning, and this 
Every- 
body knows we ought to have playgrounds for the children of 
the District of Columbia; in fact, must, and are going to have 


which this thing 
I know the power is with these gentle- 
I can do nothing more than come here and appeal to 
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The CHAIRMAN, -The gentleman from Texas makes the > 
point of order against the provision beginning on line 14. 

Mr. BLANTON. Against the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, Against the paragraph, The Chair sustains 
the point of order, and in doing so refers to the several prece- 
dents in Volume IV of Hinds’ Precedents, section 3790, section 
3791, and section 3792, and also to many decisions rendered by 
the Chairmen when presiding over the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union ¿considering the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
So much of any balance remaining after the purchase of sites for 


playeronnds authorized by this act as is necessary to clean up, grade, 
rain, fence in, and place such sites in safe and suitable condition 


‘for the purpose intended, may be used for such purposes. 


Mr, BLANTON, 
graph. 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman makes the point of order 
against the paragraph beginning with line 20. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We might as well let that go out anyway 
because the other has gone out. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for one minute? 

Mr. BLANTON, I reserve it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I should like to ask the chairman of 
the subcommittee whether he knows of any legislation that 
has been proposed so far by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia relating to the purchase of sites for these play- 
grounds? Is there any legislation on that subject on the calen- 
dar, reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Each year we have been buying playgrounds 
just in the way that we proposed to buy these playgrounds, 
and neither the gentleman from Indiana, nor the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, nor the gentleman from Texas, any one 
of them raised any question about it. We started the consid- 
eration of this bill with a panning by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] because we did not put all his pet 
hobbies into the bill, although they were admittedly legislation. 
Now here are some items that are not hobbies of anybody, that 
everybody wants, and we simply have passed along what the 
Budget recommended. My judgment is that you can have 
two Mondays a month for the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and you will not get any more playgrounds for the 
District unless they are carried in an appropriation bill. It is 
perfect nonsense to say that every time we want to buy $40 
worth of land the Committee on the District of Columbia must 
go out and see whether it is worth the price or not. That is 
a ridiculous proposition. What the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee ought to have done 20 or 30 years ago, before there 
was any Budget, was to have brought legislation into the 
House providing for a system of playgrounds, and then Ic. the 
appropriations be made from time to time as they are neces- 
sary for the development of that system of playgrounds, 

That is a function of the District of Columbia Committee 
that for half a century they have neglected. They should pro: 
vide authorization for a system of playgrounds, and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations should not be citicized because, in 
the absence of any such authorization, it endeavors to take care 
of a very pressing need to which nobody objects. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have looked through the calendar and 
I do not see a single bill reported by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia relating to playgrounds now pending before 
the House. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would suggest that the District 
Committee was perhaps too busy trying to pass a law licensing 
pawnbrokers, permitting them to charge 36 per cent interest, 
to have time to consider playgrounds for the children, 

Mr. BLANTON. But some of them haye been rather busy 
keeping that law from being passed. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The reason the Committee on 
the District of Columbia does not do that is because the Appro- 
priations Committee is seeking to come in and take it out of 
their hands. 

Mr. BLANTON. And get mad when you try to stop them. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. And get mad when you try to 
stop them, and then go over to the Senate and see that it is 
put in. 

Mr. BLANTON, 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, for playgrounds, $136,052, to be paid wholly out of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia. 


I make a point of order against that para- 
Of course that will go out, too, because that is legis- 


Mr. Chairman, I insist upon the point of 
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Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that lines 5 and 6, 
on page 36, should be corrected, in so far as the totals are con- 
cerned, to correspond with the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk be authorized to correct all totals in the bill to 
conform to the amendments that have and will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct all 
totals in the bill to conform with adopted amendments. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ELECTRICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Salaries; Electrical engineer, $2,750; assistant electrical engineer, 
2 inspectors—one $1,000, four at 8900 each; electrician, $1,200; 

wo draftsmen, at $1,000 each ; four telegraph operators, at $1,000 
each; repairmen—expert $1,200, three at $900 each, one $840; tele- 
phone operators—chief oa four at $840 each, one $720, ten at $600 
each, one $540; electrical inspectors—one $2,000, one $1,800, one 
$1,350, four at $1,360 each; assistant electrician, $1,200; clerks— 
one $1,400, one $1,200, two at $1,125 each, one $1,050, one $750; 
assistant repairman, $620; laborers—two at $600 each, two at $540 
each; messenger, $630: storekeeper, $875; in all, $55,655. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, in line 10, after the word 
“ electrician,” I move to strike out “$1,200” and insert 
51.360.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramron: Page 36. line 10, after the 
word “electrician,” strike out the figures $1,200" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $1,560." 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is to correct an in- 
equality that has happened through accident in the prévious 
drafting of the law. This electrician is in charge of certain 
work and under him are four inspectors who are drawing in 
this bill 81.360. They are drawing more pay than the man 
who has charge generally of their work. The man who has 
charge is getting $1,200 and is doing work of a more special- 
izel. character, involving the handling of special and more 
difficult matters, requiring more thorough and painstaking ex- 
amination and frequently the working of more exact testing 
and measuring instruments, and it appealed to the committee 
that this change should be made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fere by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Lighting: For purchase, installation, and maintenance of public 
lamps, lamp-posts, street designations, lanterns, and fixtures of all 
kinds on streets, avenues, roads, alleys, and public spaces, and for all 
necessary expenses in connection therewith, including rental of stables 
and storerooms, livery and extra labor, this sum to be expended in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 7 and 8 of the District of 
Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1912 and with the 
provisions of the District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal 
year 1913, and. other laws applicable thereto, $450,000. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of getting some information, Does this 
include the street lighting? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I have inquired several times and have tried 
to get some information as to under what kind of a contract 
we are operating in respect to furnishing electricity to the city, 
and what price is paid for it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Potomac Electric Power Co. furnishes 
the electricity. $ 

Mr. SNELL. I notice that for a small part of the supplies 
you have competitive bids. I wondered if there were any com- 
petitive bidders for lighting the streets, and what price is paid 
in the District of Columbia for the average street lamp. 

Mr, FOCHT. The street lamps are gas mostly, and the price 
paid for electricity is 10 cents per kilowatt hour. It is a price 
arbitrarily fixed by the Public Utilities Commission. They 
have allowed 7 cents to the company and are retaining 3 cents 
pending a decision of certain matters by the Supreme Court. 


Mr. SNELL. Then there is no competitive bidding or a 
chance for it? Is it governed by the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion? 


Mr, FOCHT. I think they fixed the price arbitrarily, some- 
what in relation to the charges in other cities. 

Mr. SNELL. And what is the price per kilowatt hour? 

Mr. FOCHT. Ten cents per kilowatt hour. They are allow- 
ing the company only 7 cents. Three cents have been set 
aside under order of the court until a decision is rendered, and 
then it will be determined whether or not the company can 
retain that amount, which is held in escrow, amounting now to 
more than two and a half million dollars, 
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Mr. SNELL. The gentleman means that we are paying 7 
cens per kilowatt hour for the electricity that the District is 
using? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Oh, the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
referring to what private consumers pay.“ 

Mr. SNELL. I had reference to the price that the District 
of Columbia pays. 

Mr. FOCHT. A large part of the street lighting is by gas. 

Mr. SNELL. There must be a very large consumption by the 
District of electric light. 

Mr. CRAMTON, ‘The relative expenditure for gas this year 
is $188,500, and for electricity, both incandescent and are 
lights, $227,500, but I have not at hand the information as to 
what the rates: are. 

Mr. SNELL. Did the committee take that up at all? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; we did not. 

Mr. SNELL. Does not the gentleman think it is a very im- 
portant matter? That is one of the large expenses of the Dis- 
trict, and there is opportunity for some careful work in con- 
nection with it. I feel that the time has come when we should 
know definitely what we are paying and under what kind of a 
contract we are operating. I do not know that there are com- 
petitive bidders, x 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, there is no one in the position to fur- 
nish the light except the people who are furnishing it. unless 
you erect a new plant, and there would not be any economy in 
that. 

Mr. SNELL. I would not be in favor of that, but I feel that 
is a matter that the committee should go into. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course the Public Utilities Commission 
passes upon the rate to be charged to private users, and my 
judgment would be that the Public Utilities Commission prob- 
ably have authority to fix all of the rates. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, I suggest that when the committee have 
hearings next year that they get more definite information. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I appreciate it, and I will say to the gentle- 
man from New York that he knows it is a little hard to learn 
everything there is about every item in the bill. Last year, 
with regard to the Interior Department bill, the gentleman from 
New York asked a lot of questions I could not answer; so this 
year in the hearings we took pains to get all of that informa- 
tion for him, and yet we read page after page of those items 
without a question from the gentleman from New York, 

Mr. SNELL. The Chairman informed me that he could an- 
swer them, so I saw no need to ask. I really think it is im- 
portant that we know the prices we are paying. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will get the information and put it in 
the Recorp, if I may have unanimous consent. 

Section 6 of the District of Columbia appropriation act for 
the fiscal year 1913 prescribed the maximum rates to be paid 
during that fiscal year for lighting the streets, roads, and so 
forth, of the District of Columbia, It is my information that 
the rates prescribed in that act are being paid to-day, wherever 
applicable, I quote them from that act: 

For mantle gas lamps of 60 candlepower, $18.40 per lamp per an- 
num, 

For mantle gas lamps of not less than 120 candlepower, $27 per lamp 
per annum. 

For street designation lamps, using flat-flame burners, consuming not 
more than 24 cubic feet of gas per hour, or 8 candlepower incandescent 
electric lamps, with posts and lanterns furnished by the District of 
Columbia, $10 per lamp per annum. 

For 40 candlepower, 50 watt, Incandescent electric lamps on overhead 
wires, $15 per lamp per annum. 

For 40 candlepower, 50 watt, incandescent electric lamps on under- 
ground wires, $19.50 per lamp per annum. 

For 60 candlepower, 75 watt, incandescent electric lamps on over- 
head wires, $17.50 per lamp per annum. 

For 60 candlepower, 75 watt, incandescent electric lamps on under- 
ground wires, 7755 ber lemp per annum. 

For 80 cand epower, 100 watt, incandescent electric lamps on under- 
ground wires, $26 per lamp per annum. 

For 100 candlepower, 125 watt, incandescent electric lamps on un- 
derground wires, $27.50 per lamp per annum. 

‘or 150 candi wer, 187 watt, incandescent electric lamps on un- 
derground wires, $36.50 per lamp per annum. 

‘or 200 candlepower, 250 watt, incandescent electric lamps on un- 
derground wires, $46.50 per lamp per annum. 

For 4+-glower Nernst lamps on underground wires, $52.50 per lamp per 
a le 
2 6.6 ampere, 528 watt, dtrect-current, series-inclosed are lamps, 
$80 per lamp per annum. 

For 5 ampere, 550 watt, direct-current, multiple-inclosed are lamps, 
$80 per lamp per annum. t 

For 4 ampere, 320 watt magnetite, or other are lamps of equal 
illuminating value acceptable to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, on overhead wires, $59 per lamp per annum. 

For 4 ampere, 320 watt magnetite, or other are lamps of equal 
illuminating value acceptable to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, on underground wires, $72.50 per lamp per annum. 

For 6.6 ampere, 500 watt magnetite, or other are lamps of equal 


illuminating value acceptable to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, on overhead wires, $84 per lamp per annum, 
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For 6.6 ampere, 500 watt ma: 
illuminating value acceptable to 
Columbia, on underground „ $97.50 per lamp per annum. 

For flame are lam 500 watt, General Electric type or other arc 
oie st of equal iominating value acceptable to the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, $150 per lamp per annum. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


etite, or other arc lamps of — 
he Commissioners of the District o 


Salaries: Superintenden 


81.2 


each, 4 at 
provisions ch 


12 of whom to carry out 
the 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment; in line 2 
strike out “$6,000” and insert “ $10,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 39, line 2, strike out the figures “ $6,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $10,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is not authorized by existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. BEGG. All I have to say is this, that there is no law 
that prohibits the change of a salary. There is no law pro- 
hibiting the House itself from raising the salary of any official. 
The fact that a law established a position and fixes the salary 
does not certainly take away the right of the committee to 
increase that salary if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. CARTER. The Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. BEGG. And I will cite the Chairs attention to the 
ruling the Chair made the other day with reference to the De- 
partment of Agriculture bill when the amendment was iden- 
tically the same. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a statutory salary. 

Mr. BEGG. It does not make any difference if it is. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman maintain that we could 
increase a statutory salary in the committee by any Member 
offering an amendment? 

Mr. BEGG. I maintain that if we want to spend $10,000 for 
the salary of the superintendent of schools, we have the same 
Hant to do it as we did the other day under the ruling of the 

Ir. 

Mr. SNELL. But that is not the question I asked. 

Mr. BEGG. That is an answer to the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. -Does the gentleman desire to continue 
the discussion of the point of order? 

Mr. BEGG. The only proposition I make is this, that there 
is nothing in the law that prohibits our appropriating $10,000 
for the office of superintendent of schools. 

Mr. CARTER. It is only under Rule XXI. 

Mr. BEGG. Rule XXI does not 

Mr. CARTER. It provides in reference to changing existing 
law if we have a statutory law. 

Mr. BEGG. Rule XXI has been so badly lacerated and 
mutilated by the decisions of the present occupant of the chair 
I want to see what he will do this time. 

Mr. SNELL. I would like very much for him to get it, for he 
is a constituent of mine and a very worthy one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the gentleman from New 
York stated the crux of the matter when he referred to the 
statutory provision in reference to salaries. The Chair as- 
sumes from the remarks of the gentleman in charge of the bill 
that the law fixes the salary at $6,000, and, as the amendment 
presented proposes an increase of that salary, it therefore pro- 
poses a change of existing law, and is contrary to the rule. 
The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FOCHT. - Suppose there is no statutory law provision 
for $6,000; there is no statutory law and there has been no 
statutory law since 1906 and there have been increases since 
then done in this very way. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were there no statutory law the Chair 
would hold differently. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ß. Oarekass Of sil aerenary artcian DAIONI 
for classes in industrial, commercial, and trade instruction, $4500: 
Provided, That no t of the appropriations for night schools shall be 
available for teaching any person over 21 years age without pay- 
ment of tuition. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


— 


The Clerk rend as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Towner: Page 45, line 19, after the 
word “tuition.” strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the 
FFC c 
bereinafter provided in this act.“ n 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the object of this amendment, 
which I understand is not objected to by the committee, is to 
make it really in harmony with the purpose of the Americani- 
zation provision which is on the next page. That provision is 
that “the Americanization work and instruction of foreigners 
of all ages in both day and night classes, including the prin- 
cipal, who, for 10 months, shall give his full time to this work.” 
And so forth. 

If this proviso is adopted without the amendment which I 
suggest, then all foreigners who desire ‘to take night-school 
work will have to pay tuition. It is difficult, Mr. Chairman, 
sometimes to induce these men, whom we are very anxious, 
indeed, shall take this night-school work, to enter those classes, 
and the Americanization work is carried on with the expecta- 
tion that it will be largely carried on by this night-school 
work because of the fact that these adults are engaged in 
work during the day and can only attend the night schools. 
For that reason I think the amendment is perfectly justified 
and makes the provisions harmonize with each other. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to state at the outset that I have no 
objection to the provision to which the gentleman refers, but 
it occurs to me it will be a very poor preeedent for Congress 
to set to charge our own American citizens tuition and to per- 
mit the foreigners to come in free. Now, personally I do not 
favor any proposition of that kind. I think probably this 
Americanization work is all right and justified, but I suggest 
that the gentleman move to strike out the whole provision if 
he is going to do the thing he asks. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course, if this provision is adopted—and 
the gentleman thinks the whole provision ought to go out. and 
I agree with him that perhaps it would be better—let me call 
the attention of the gentleman to the provision over on the 
other page. There are two things: The Americanization work 
is one thing, although they are joined together, and the in- 
struction of foreigners of all ages at day and night schools is 
another. The provision is not an exclusion of Americans from 
the provisions of the act. It will allow Americans who are 
trying to Americanize themselves to receive this instruction; 
for instance, those preparing for becoming intelligent enough to 
read and write, so as to become good citizens of the United 
States. 

That is all I desire to say, Mr. Chairman, unless some one 
asks another question. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the chairman of the sub- 
committee give heed for a moment? I have not had time or 
opportunity to read the hearings in the case, but I would like 
to get some information from the chairman as to the reason for 
the following proviso on page 45, line 16: 


Provided, That no t of the appropriation for night schools shall 
be available for teaching any person over 21 years of age without pay- 
ment of tuition. 


Now, has there been any abuse of that privilege that would 
justify the provision in the item? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not myself made the investigation 
that would enable me to give the gentleman that definite in- 
formation which perhaps he would like, but I know it has been 
alleged that there has been abuse and that schools were being 
conducted which were patronized very largely by adults, rather 
than by children. I am not sure whether my colleague from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] is better informed than I on that 
point. But it was because it was brought to the attention of the 
committee that there was some abuse that this limitation was 
put on. r 

Mr. BLACK. The reason I ask the question is on account of 
the pending amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Towner], that will permit foreigners who are over 21 
years of age to attend these night schools without the payment 
of tuition. I have no objection to that, but I would not like to 
go on record as favoring it. It does not appear to me to be a 
sound thing to do to permit foreigners over 21 years of age to get 
free attendance at these night schools and close them to our 
own citizens, 

Mr. CRAMTON. The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa, as I understand it, proposes a proviso in the section 
concerning night schools that the limitation shall not operate to 
interfere with the attendance of foreigners who are adults in 
the Americanization work that comes later in the bill. I under- 
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stand that as to night schools, outside of the Americanization 
courses, there is to be no distinction made, even if the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa is agreed to, between foreign- 
ers and our own people. 

Mr. BLACK, Will the gentleman from Iowa give us informa- 
tion as to whether his amendment would be restricted to that 
extent—to the extent that the gentleman from Michigan sug- 
gested? 

Mr, CRAMTON. 
amendment would not have any effect as to the night schools 
except to protect adults in the Americanization courses. 

Mr. TOWNER. That is expressly stated in the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. I probably did not hear the language clearly. 

Mr. TOWNER. It is made not to apply in so far as the 
Americanization work is carried on, as hereafter stated in 
the act. 

Mr. BLACK, I have no objection to that. 

Mr, LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LOWREY. I am not sure that there is justification for 
a law anywhere forbidding people over 21 years old to enter the 
public schools. With all the effort that is being made through- 
out this country now to remove illiteracy and all the money we 
are spending for education, I should welcome the repeal of the 
laws everywhere fixing the public-school age at 21. I should 
rather see an amendment prevail to strike out that proviso 
entirely and at least put this Congress on record in regard to 
that law as to the 21-year limit for public-school age. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does not the gentleman think that the gen- 
eral rule prevailing all over the country is a wise one, that we 
limit the public-school benefits to the children of the country, 
and when they get to be adults and are supposed to be earning 
money to pay their own way they should be allowed to pay 
their own way? We ought not to treat grown people as 
children. 

Mr. LOWREY. You know there has been a great deal done 
to remove illiteracy in the various States in dealing with people 
beyond 21 years of age. 

Mr. DENISON. I believe the way to remove illiteracy at 
public expeuse is to confine ourselves to children and not reach 
beyond the age of 21. Let those others educate themselves at 
their own expense, 

Mr. LOWREY. 
foreigners over 21 from entering public schools? 
permit them. 

Mr. DENISON. We do that for the purpose of giving them 
an education in order to Americanize them, 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are admitted to the Americanization 
courses, which are especially open to foreigners. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to agree in principle 
with the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Lowrey]. I believe that the best possible way to carry on 
Americanization work is to give these people an education, and 
it seems to me that right here in the city of Washington we 
ought to set an example to the rest of the country by furnishing 
instruction in our night schools to those men and women who 
have been so unfortunate as not to have had an opportunity 
before to acquire an education of any sort whatever. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. LOWREY. Would it not be a good principle also of 
American citizenship in making American citizens to remove 
the ignorance of those that are American born as well as those 
who are alien born? 

Mr. TILSON. I believe that everybody should be admitted to 
this privilege. If we can, by furnishing night schools, give 
these people an opportunity to learn something, thereby remov- 
ing as far as possible their handicap, I believe that we should 
do so. Of course, attending the day schools is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. These people are supposed to work and earn 
their living after they arrive at that age; but jf, after they have 
done their day’s work, they are willing to attend an evening 
school, it seems to me every opportunity for doing so should 
be given them. I know that in most of our cities in the North 
and East with which I am acquainted we give liberal oppor- 
tunity of this kind by furnishing free night schools, and there 
is no limit of 21 years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does not the gentleman think 
that in a democracy there is a peculiar responsibility resting 


Is there not the same reason for forbidding 
I believe we 


I ventured to suggest that the gentleman's. 


upon the Government, where we have practically universal suf- 
frage, to provide means for education and place at the disposal 
of any person who by reason of citizenship or prospective citi- 
zenship will haye the responsibility of taking part in the affairs 
of the Government? 


Mr. TILSON. I think so; and I think that where we have 
the buildings and equipment already available, and the only 
expense involved is the comparatively small expense of hiring 
teachers, it is our duty to give these people an opportunity to 
remove to some extent the handicap under which they labor. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In the city of Cincinnati they have night 
schools in the lower grades, in the high schools, and in the uni- 
yersity, open to all citizens regardiess of age, and the night- 
school system there gives an opportunity for all to get an edu- 
cation. I do not see why the great city of Washington can not 
provide the same, 

Mr. DENISON. What does the gentleman think of applying 
the provision of compulsory education to grown people, and 
making them go to school and get an education? 

Mr. TILSON. That is au entirely different matter, to compel 
anyone; but where a person is willing to go it seems to me 
that it is as little as we can do to furnish an opportunity for 
them to do so without regard to age. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Let the amendment be reported again. 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to strike 
out the proviso. ' 

Mr. TOWNER. I make the point of order that that motion 
is not in order at the present time. I am in fayor of it, but 
perfecting amendments must be disposed of first. I will be 
glad to vote for the gentleman's proposition when it is in order. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, the gentleman’s amendment takes 
precedence, as perfecting amendments come first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I now move to strike out the 
proviso. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Connecticut moves 
to strike out the proviso. Does the gentleman desire to be 
heard on his amendment? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAcLAFFERTY J, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this 
last motion to strike out the proviso. It is a wonderful thing 
to Americanize the foreigner. It is our duty to do so as far 


-|as we can; but there is a vastly wider field than that, and it 


is to Americanize the Americans. There are hundreds of 
thousands of Americans who are not Americanized. In the 
city in which I liye you will find people 60 years old attending 
night schools, and it is almost pitiful to see the eagerness and 
earnestness with which some of them try either to make up 
for the opportunities that were squandered by them in the 
past or the opportunities that they never had. I hope this 
Congress—because it is the Congress acting now and not the 
city of Washington—will see to it that this city, which be- 
longs to the whole American Nation, is not left away back at 
the end of the procession when it comes to the advancement of 
educational facilities for all the people. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the amend- 
ment to strike out the proviso. It seems to me we are going 
pretty far m paternalism when at the Government expense 
we furnish schools free for grown men and women. It is en- 
tirely a different idea from the public-school system. We try 
to educate the youths of the country at the public expense 
because they are children and ought to be educated at the publie 
expense; but after people become grown men and women, why 
should you and I and the rest of the public be taxed in order 
that they may have some instruction free at public expense? 
It seems to me that is going far along the road to paternalism 
for us to enter upon a policy of that kind. Every time any 
proposition comes up here for an expenditure of money in the 
District of Columbia we are met with this same argument, 
that we want to make this city a model for the rest of the 
world. That argument is being worn threadbare. If we ought 
to furnish this education to men and women 60 years old or 
less free, suppose they are not able to buy text-books? Are 
you going to carry out your public-school idea and furnish 
them text-books free? If you are going to apply the public- 
school theory, why not apply the whole thing and make their 
education compulsory? If education is justified, then you are 
justified in making them go to school. We are getting too 
sentimental here in these matters, aud I think we are going 
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too far when the United States and the District of Columbia 
furnish schools at night free to grown men and women, 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will simply say this in answer to the 
gentleman's question, that the reason for doing this is not one 
of sentiment but for the public safety. 

Mr. DENISON, I am not afraid of the old men and women 
who do not happen to have an education, and I do not think we 
have to give it to them free in order to be safe. Let them pay 
for an education if they want it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I am very far from being a 
believer in the soviet form of government. Personally, I think 
it is a relapse toward barbarism; but I had a very interesting 
talk a night or two ago with Miss Mason, a prominent woman 
educator who lives in my district and maintains a large and 
very successful school at Tarrytown. She has recently returned 
from abroad, and she told me something about what the Russian 
commissar of education had done to remove illiteracy in the 
city of Petrograd. He devised the plan of compelling those 
who knew how to read and write to teach those who did not 
know how to read and write. He put that plan in operation, 
with the result that within a comparatively few weeks, Miss 
Mason said, every citizen of Petrograd, man, woman, and child 
above the age of five or six years, was able to read and write. 
If they can remove illiteracy in the city of Petrograd under 
the soviet form of government. I think we at least in the 
enlightened city of Washington can go so far as to admit adults 
to night schools for the purpose of removing illiteracy without 
making a charge for their attendance. [Applause.] 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I want to answer 
the suggestion of my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. 
DENISON) to the effect that when we permit persons over 21 
years of age to attend schools which are free schools we are 
entering upon a field of paternalism. The gentleman seems to 
forget that in most of our State universities the States furnish 
the necessary funds for free schools without charge, except 
sometimes a little library fee or something of that kind, to per- 
sons of all ages entering the school. It seems to me that the 
ameridment to strike out the proviso ought by all means to be 

adopted. 
Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I want to make some ex- 
planation of the status of this matter, so that the committee 
will not misunderstand it. This provision of the act is for 
night schools within the District of Columbia, and there is an 
appropriation made for carrying on night schools which is not 
limited except as it may be limited by general law. It in- 
cludes janitors for the night schools, teachers of industrial, 
commercial, and trade instruction, and teachers and janitors 
of night schools may also be teachers and janitors of day 
schools. There is a proviso attached to that stating that no 
part of the appropriation for night schools shall be available 
for teaching any person over 21 years of age without payment 
of tuition. Of course, I would like to see that go out, but 
there is a great deal of difficulty in getting a matter of that kind 
out of the bill. I was particularly anxious that it should not 
interfere with the Americanization work which is very inter- 
estingly and successfully carried on in the city of Washington. 
Therefore I limited my amendment to that. This motion, how- 
ever, will carry not only the proviso but will carry my amend- 
ment with it if it be adopted. I am perfectly willing that 
that shall be done, because if the proviso goes out my amend- 
ment goes out, and there is no such restriction, which I favor. 
I would be very glad, not only in the city of Washington but 
throughont the United States, to do everything that can be 
done to see that there is no illiterate person in the United 
States. I think that the work to wipe out illiteracy in the 
United States is one of the most necessary and essential things 
before the American people. As you all know, I have been 
interested in that werk for some time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall, and I want the gentleman to 
corréct me if I am in error, this amendment was debated in 
committee a year ago, when it was proposed by the commis- 
sioners to educate these rather superannuated inhabitants of 
the District—persons 50, 60, or more years of age. It was not 
with the thought to interfere with the proper function of the 
night schools in giving free education to those of educational 
age; but, as I recall the discussion, there was strong opposi- 
tion to the attempt to educate very aged people, people much 
beyond middle age of life. 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not remember as to that. 

Mr, STAFFORD, I think that is the origin of a proviso of 
a year ago. 


Mr. TOWNER. I have no knowledge regarding that, Mr. 
Chairman, but I am quite clear upon-the general proposition, 
I favor everything that can be reasonably done in removing 
illiteracy, whether it is in a child or a middle-aged person, or 
an octogenarian. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If we are going to turn the public schools 
over to people of all ages without regard to whether they are 
grown men and women—— 

Mr. TOWNER. The night schools only. 

Mr. DENISON. Why limit it to night schools? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman now asks a question which, 
it seems to me, he is intelligent enough to answer for himself. 

Mr. DENISON. I want the gentleman from Iowa to give me 
his idea about it. 

Mr. TOWNER. It would take more than the time I have 
to answer completely. But this is the condition: There are a 
great many adults that through misfortune have never had 
opportunity of attending any schools, and yet they are de- 
sirous of becoming Americanized to the extent of becoming 
intelligent American citizens. Every facility to enable them 
to do that is just as binding upon us as it is to educate 
children. 

Mr. DENISON. Why not let them go to the day schools? 

Mr. TOWNER. I would not object to that; but the gentle- 
man knows that that is an impracticable proposition. These 
men are at work during the daytime, and that is the reason 
that the night schools are established. 

Mr. DENISON. If they are not at work, or if they are work- 
ing at night—and a lot of these men work at night—why not 
let these men go to school in the daytime? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am in entire sympathy with anything that will eliminate all 
or any portion of the illiteracy that exists in this country, but 
I want to call attention to what happens when you strike out 
this proviso. You absolutely open up the doors of the night 
schools to whom? Not only to the illiterates, but you open 
them up to the men who are already trained in the funda- 
mentals of education and who are seeking an occupational 
training. There is no one on the floor of the House who wants 
to advocate any such doctrine as that. I have had a little ex- 
perience myself in public-school work, in city superintending. 
I know who will come to these night schools if you throw the 
doors open like that. I know that 90 per cent of the time of 
the teachers will be occupied in training people in vocations 
they ought to pay for. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I am in entire sympathy with throwing the doors 
open to a foreigner who can not read and write, but I think we 
should safeguard it in the name of all that is reasonable. 

Mr. TILSON. This has not been a part of the law hereto- 
fore. Has the gentleman any figures to show how large a 
percentage of the people who attended these schools are over 
the age of 21? 

Mr. BEGG, I can not give the figures in this city. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman think there will be any 
large number? 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose there were two young men, the gentle- 
man and myself. We have just finished our elementary educa- 
tion. The gentleman wants to study dentistry, and I want to 
become an expert accountant. If I can go to night school and 
get my expert-accountancy education for nothing, while the 
gentleman can not get his education in dentistry for nothing, 
yet he is just as much entitled to get it as I am my expert 
accountancy. Your expert accountancy can be taught in the 
high schools, and the boys and girls are qualified from the 
commercial work being given in the night schools and the day 
schools of the country; but if we are to do that, why not give 
your dentistry for nothing? If you strike this out, you ought 
to limit the basis of training to be offered in these night schools 
to the fundamentals of reading, writing, English, and mathe- 
matics. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The AIRMAN. Before the Clerk proceeds with the read- 
ing of thé bill, the Chairman desires to make a statement. The 
Chair rendered a decision a few moments ago upon a point of 
order on an amendment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr; Beca] which proposed to increase the salary of the super- 
intendent of public schools, The Chair made his ruling based 
upon what he though was a statutory provision that the salary 
was fixed at $6,000 per year. To fortify his opinion the Chair 
has sent for the law and finds, somewhat to his surprise, that 
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the statutory provision is for $5,000 a year, not $6,000, which 
completely alters the proposition. 

Does the gentleman from Michigan know of any law which 
makes the salary $6,000 as set forth in this bill? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, it is an office which has a 
fixed statutory salary. Now, I take it that the Chair is correct 
that the amount carried in the bill was not identical with the 
statutory salary, but it is an office that has a statutory limita- 
tion fixed. The gentleman from Ohio proposes to go $4,000 be- 
yond the bill and $5,000 beyond the limitation. 

Mr, BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BHGG. Does the gentleman contend that the $6,000 was 
in order? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it was not. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. No; it was not. 
ject to the point of order. 

Mr. BEGG. The very fact—— 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit, the Chair 
will state his position. The Chair wants to be entirely fair 
in his ruling, The Chair made his ruling based upon what he 
thought was a statutory provision, namely, a salary of $6,000, 
The amount put in the bill was $1,000 above the law, and it 
would seem to the Chair that that provision of the bill would 
have been subject to a point of order if it had been made, 

Mr. BLANTON. But nobody made it. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will kindly permit the 
Chair to proceed. It seems to the Chair that that provision of 
the bill was clearly subject to a point of order if it had been 
made, but it was not made. In accordance with the procedure, 
when any provision which is subject to a point of order is 
allowed to remain, then any germane amendment is in order, 
which, standing by itself, would have violated the rule, There- 
fore, if the Chair's position is correct, the amendment of the 
gentleman from Ohio would have been in order and should not 
have been ruled out a moment ago, as no point of order was 
made against the provision in the text of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. A point of order should have been sustained 
aguinst the original paragraph at $6,000, but it was not made, 
and when that was passed that became the statutory amount. 

Mr. BLANTON. For this year? 

Mr. DOWELL. For this year; and the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Ohio raised a distinct question, 
and it was subject to the point of order, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? z 

Mr. DOWELL, Certainly. . 

Mr. BEGG. How could that become a statutory amount 
until this Congress had approved of it? 

Mr. DOWELL. Because it was approved when it was passed 
and not subject to the point of order so far as the question of 
order was concerned, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I take it that the Chair has stated the 
position 

Mr. DOWELL. Now, I do not want 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will yield, as the gentleman from Michigan 
has taken the floor from me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I thought the gentleman from Iowa had 
finished, The committee does not want any Member to be cut 
off from his rights; and while I am opposed to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio, I ask unanimous consent that we 
may return to the paragraph in question in order that a vote 
may be had upon the gentleman’s amendment, and for no other 


It would have been sub- 


purpose. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman need not do that as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr, DOWELL... The question of order is an important matter 
here; and I would have to object to going back, because I 
am very confident that the amendment the gentleman from 
Ohio offered is subject to a point of order. I do not believe it 
would be in order if we returned, and therefore I would re- 
spectfully object to returning to the paragraph. 

Mr, BLANTON. Regular order! 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio 
stated it is agreeable to him to continue the bill without return- 
ing, and therefore I withdraw the request. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair, of course, is pleased that the 
matter has terminated as it has, and the Chair does not criti- 
cize the gentleman from Michigan or intimate that in any man- 
ner whatsoever he intended to deceive the Chair in regard to 
the statute; but the Chair wants, in all fairness to himself, to 
state that he was not fully informed at the time and in error 
ruled out of order the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio, 
which, in the light of the law and the procedure, the Chair 
feels was a proper amendment, 
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Mr, CRAMTON. As a matter of fact, the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Michigan was based upon the 
impression that there was a statutory salary, and it later de- 
veloped the statutory salary was even less than carried in the 
bill. 

Mr. DOWELL, A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DOWELL, I do not understand the Chair is now at- 
tempting to base a parliamentary ruling upon the point of or- 
der proposed some time,ago, and it is that now before the 
Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that if he had pos- 
sessed the knowledge he now has, he would have held the 
amendment in order, and would have felt that the committee 
should have returned to the paragraph to consider the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. DOWELL. Fortunately for the House the Chair has 
not the opportunity. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The Chair merely stated it was 
a statutory salary which could not be raised in the amount, so 
the ruling was correct from the facts upon which the Chair 
made the statement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND, 

For expenses attending the instruction of deaf and dumb persons ad- 
mitted to the Columbia Institution for the Deaf from the District of 
Columbia, under section 4864 of the Revised Statutes, and as provided 
for in the act approved March 1, 1901, and under a contract to be en- 
tered into with the said institution by the commissioners, $20,250, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am not familiar with the statute mentioned here, but 
it seems to me $20,000 is a very large appropriation merely to 
instruct the deaf and dumb from the District of Columbia, un- 
less there are quite a number there. Has the chairman that 
at hand? 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is an appropriation to pay their ex- 
penses. 

Mr. WATSON. It is only an instruction. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Maintenance and instruction. 

Mr. WATSON. Not maintenance, merely instruction, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I think they are maintained in the 
institution. In any event 

Mr. WATSON. It does not state here, but simply says in- 
struction, 

Mr. CRAMTON. There may be both classes. This institu- 
tion happens to be maintained in the District, and there is a 
per capita charge, so much per capita for each child in the in- 
stitution. 

Mr, WATSON. Are colored people admitted? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think not. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is in the next paragraph. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not know whether this paragraph car- 
ried colored or not. Are the deaf and dumb children of for- 
eigners also permitted to enter this institution under the 
statute? 3 : 

Mr. CRAMTON. I suppose if they are residents of the 
District of Columbia they are. The gentleman means those 
not citizens of the United States but residents of the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think they would be admitted. I will 
say that the law is that “ hereafter all deaf-mutes of teachable 
age of good mental capacity and properly belonging to the 
District of Columbia shall be received and instructed in such 
institution.” 

Mr. WATSON, But there is no maintenance mentioned in 
that statute? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are received. That is an institution, 
I will say to the gentleman, that the Federal Government 
maintains here, and it is a college for deaf-mutes. There are 
schools for the deaf and dumb throughout the country, but 
this is a college, and from various parts of the country chil- 
dren can be brought into that institution, and this provides for 
the instruction of those from the District. I assume that the 
maintenance is also provided for. 

Mr. WATSON. Then this appropriation is movable? It de- 
pends on the number of students? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. There is a per capita charge, and 
this is anticipated to be sufficient to take care of the number. 

Mr. WATSON, What is the per capita cost? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The per capita cost is $500 a year. 

Mr. WATSON. Is there any difference in the case of deaf- 
mutes in the next paragraph and those in the other? 

Mr. CRAMTON, One is white and the other is colored. I 
presume the sections were drawn at different times by differ- 
ent people. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For instruction of blind children of the District of Columbia, in Mary- 
land, or some other State. under a contract to be entered into by the 


commissioners, $10,000; Provided, That all expenditures under this 

appro Retin shall be made under the supervision of the board of 

uca le > 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman: from Illinois, moves to 

strike out the last word. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee to explain what that provision means, 
for the instruction of blind children in other States. Does it 
mean those from the District of Columbia in other States? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. We have no institution for the instruc- 
tion of blind children in the District of Columbia, and this 
permits the blind children in the District of Columbia, both 
white and colored, to be taken to some institution outside for 
such instruction. The present contract is with the Maryland 
Institution for the Blind, and we are maintaining there 17 for 
that purpose. 

While I am on my feet, if the gentleman does not mind, I 
will state that as to the preceding item, in which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson] will be interested, there are 
8 deaf-mutes cared for at that same Maryland Institution 
for the Blind, and in the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
there are 44 whites. i 

Mr. DENISON. Is there no institution for the blind in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMUNITY CENTER DEPARTMENT. 

For salaries of directors, supervisors, teachers, clerks, and other em- 
ployees for civic, educational, recreational, and social activities under 
the direction of the Board of Education; for payment of janitor service; 
for equipment and supplies; for lighting fixtures; for maintenance of 
antomobiles (employees of the day schools may also be employees of the 
community center department) ; in all, $35,000, to be ne wholly out of 
the revenues of the District of Columbia: Provided, That not more than 
60 per cent of this sum shall be expended for salaries of directors, 
Supervisors, teachers, clerks, and janitors. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order in 
order to get some information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas reserves a 
point of order on the paragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] a question with regard to the com- 
plaints that are being heard now with reference to this en- 
terprise. I do not know whether his committee or other 
members of the committee have any knowledge of it, but I 
have heard that entertainments are provided for and adver- 
tised and when the adults and children go there they are 
either charged an admission fee or a collection is taken up to 
which they are supposed to make contributions; and they are 
placed in bad standing if they do not contribute. And then 
I have heard that after the collection is over there is a fight 
between some officials as to which one shall take charge of 
the money. Has the gentleman any knowledge of that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman 
that I have no knowledge of what he has just stated, neither 
has any testimony of that character been produced before the 
committee, 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman heard of any such 
thing? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; I have heard of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The committee did not investigate it to 
find out how this $35,000 was being spent? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The gentleman can refer to 
the hearings. The Director of this Community Center De- 
partment appeared before the committee and made a state- 
ment, and it was the only testimony offered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did this paragraph meet with the entire 
approval of the gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. As a member of the subcom- 
mittee I did approve it. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee a question? I have heard many complaints that contracts 
are made by the year for music with certain parties, and 

Mr. CRAMTON. May I ask the gentleman whether he has 
heard the complaints, or read them? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have heard them. I have not read them, 
but I have heard them; and I will say that a very distinguished 
Member of this Congress brought some of the complaints to 


my attention this morning. If it had not been from such an 
authentic source as that I would probably not have paid any 
attention to it. But if we are providing $35,000 for an enter- 
tainment fund for the school children and their parents in 
the District of Columbia, they ought to get the benefit of that 
money absolutely free, without any admission charges and 
without any collection being taken up. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I would suggest that if it were not 
for this collection you would have to put up more than $35,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I can imagine how a child, or its 
mother or father, would feel as a recipient of an entertain- 
ment when the collection was taken up and others were con- 
tributing, and they were not in a position financially to make 
a contribution. I can imagine how they would feel and of 
the kind of treatment that would be accorded them. It is not 
right. In a public matter of this kind there ought to be no 
charge or collection taken up. There ought not to be any ad- 
mission charge. It ought to be for the ones who are not able 
to pay as well as for the ones who are able to pay the admis- 
sion charge. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I take it the gentleman wishes to get an 
answer to his question. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I should like to get some information. 
The matter is subject to a point of order. I do not want to 
make a point of order against it if the people really are getting 
the benefit of this $35,000. But if just a certain class of them 
are getting the benefit, then it ought to go out of this bill on 
a point of order, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Two or three years ago while we were 
considering one of these bills I made quite an investigation 
of the subject of these community centers and visited some of 
them and went into the matter in the hearings at length. The 
gentleman will find a very full statement of it in the hearings 
on the District bill about two years ago. My impression then 
gained was such that we did not need to go into it very ex- 
tensively this year. The report of the Board of Education on 
pages 38 and 39 this year carries the rule for the conduct of 
these community centers, approved by the Board of Education 
January 10, 1922, which I will be very glad to furnish to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a copy of that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will only call the gentleman's attention to 
the provision on page 39 that “admission fees and club dues 
and donations to cover expenses not met through public appro- 
priations may be authorized by the general director. The com- 
munity or executive secretary under the direction of the gen- 
eral director shall be responsible for the supervision and con- 
trol of receipts and expenditures of the private funds of the 
community center. The general director shall specify a uni- 
form method of records and accounting for all funds.” So that 
there is an authorization under certain conditions for making 
charges. 

In connection with that I only want to submit this to the 
gentleman for his consideration. I was rather actively opposed 
to this appropriation at that time, and I think, perhaps, I am 
as much responsible as anyone for its never having gone 
beyond $35,000. Previous to that time it had been doubling 
up about every year, but for the past two or three years it has 
been held at this amount. There is back of this community- 
center work the idea that we have a large investment in 
public buildings and that the community in the neighborhood 
of the buildings should have the use of them. Now, in get- 
ting the fullest use some of the activities that are carried 
on are free of any expense to those who attend, but there are 
some other things that the community wants to put on. In- 
stead of having all the expense of it carried in this appropria- 
tion, which would not be enough to permit of all the desired 
activities, the community says: “ Well, we will take care of 
some of this ourselves, and we will charge an admission fee 
that will cover the expense of these gatherings, and those who 
go and get the benefits of them can pay that fee.” The gen- 
tleman can understand that there might be abuses sometimes, 
but I do not think the principle is objectionable, 

Mr. BLANTON. This matter having passed the close scru- 


will the gentleman 


tiny of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNson] as well 


as the chairman [Mr. Cramton], I will withdraw the res- 
ervation. 
Mr. SISSON. I desire to offer an amendment to the para- 
graph to strike out the figures “60” in line 7 and insert “ 70.” 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Sisson: 2 47, line 7, strike out the figures 
“60” and iusert in Heu thereof 70.“ 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, my reason for offering this 
amendment has been explained tọ the members of the sub- 
committee having charge of this bill, and they have no objec- 
tion to the change. The most of the money carried in this item 
is paid in salaries. There has been considerable embarrass- 
ment in paying the salaries necessary properly to supervise these 
buildings. If an entertainment is given in one of the school 
buildings it is proper that somebody should be there to see that 
it is conducted in an orderly and proper manner, and in all the 
cities of any size throughout the United States having similar 
activities I think that is done. I believe there will be better 
supervision if we can have more money spent in salaries. 
The other expenses do not amount to very much. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairnian, I will only say that this 
limitation was put in at the time we were trying to put the 
lid on this proposition. 

Mr. SISSON. To put the brakes on. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. In 1918 they spent $5,000, in 1919 
$21,000, in 1920 $25,000, in 1921 $35,000. That was when we 
commenced to give some attention to this item, and it seemed 
that everybody in a community who wanted to turn a hand 
toward this sort of thing wanted to be paid liberally for it. 
So we wanted to put a stop to that and we inserted the Limi- 
tation. I want to say that it is very possible that the limita- 
tion now in the section is too rigid. So I have yielded to my 
splendid friend from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] to permit this 
relaxation; but it is not with the idea that they will hotfoot 
over to the Senate to get a further relaxation there. 

Mr. SISSON. I agree very heartily with the gentleman in 
that. There ought to be a limitation, because unless it is put 
on by Congress there is no limit to the amount that might 
be expended in this sort of work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendmeut of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman 
of the subcommittee regarding the matter as it now stands. 
With the amendment of the gentleman from Mississippi and 
the original phrasing it makes it mandatory that 80 per cent 
of this sum be expended for equipment, anc so forth. Now 
what is included in that term “ equipment? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Supplies and equipment. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In one of the schools it might 
be advisable to expend some of this money for what might be 
known as a permanent improyement to the school; for example, 
leveling the floor of the auditorium for the use of the school 
and the community center. The Comptroller General has ruled 
that that could not be done. Under his ruling it must be only 
temporary equipment. I think he stretched the interpretation 
by ruling that such an improvement could not be made in case 
the money were available. What does the gentleman think 
about it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Comptroller General is the authority 
to decide that, but I can see a justification for his decision. 
Schools and their repairs are cared for in certain items in this 
bill. Now, here is an item to carry on a special work, not to 
build or repair schoolhouses, not to attach to them permanent 
equipment, but to carry on work of a temporary character. I 
ean see the justification for his ruling that out of this appro- 
priation money should not be taken for school repairs. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I should think it would be 
much better if the ruling were exactly the other way, that this 
equipment should have sume permanent value to the school. 
He might well make such a ruling as that but I can not under- 
Stand his ruling for temporary improvements only. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As a matter of fact under the present situa- 
tion they will not have available a very large amount of money 
for school repairs. I do not think it will prevent their buying 
school equipment, perhaps some athletic equipment or some sup- 
plies that are practically of permanent use to the school. 

I do not think those should be eliminated, and so much is 
taken up with salaries that I do not think they would have 
much available for the things the gentleman suggests. As a 
matter of fact, 1 inderse the idea that the community service 
should not have the privilege, and I do net think the board 
of education ought to let them rebuild our schoolhouses for 
some such temporary purpose. They had a program outlined 
in this community service matter two or three years ago in- 

_ volving two or three hundred thousand dollars for the rebuild- 
ing of schoolhouses to accommodate this community center 
work. I do not think that is necessary. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The question I brought up was 
a specific one, and I think the Comptroller General has taken a 
position which is not justified by the phrasing of the law, al- 
though very little rebuilding could be done on the entire amount 
involved, of course. I am in favor of this community center 
program. I believe it is a splendid thing to give the adults of 
the community a chance to get together in their own building. 
Where there is an opportunity, it seems to me an expenditure 
might well be made for the adapting of an auditorium to com- 
munity uses where it does not injure but rather improves it 
for school purposes, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the maintenance of free dental clinics In the public schools: 
Eight dental operators, at $700 each; 4 dental 8 operators, 
at $900 each; equipment and supplies, 81.000; in all, $10,200. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


Jast word. My attention has been called to the appropriation 


provided for in this paragraph, and it has been asserted that it 
is not doing the children of the public schools any particular 
good, for the reason that no provision is made for the examina- 
tion of the children's teeth or for taking care of them in any 
way. I should like information from the committee just as to 
what is being done in the way of providing free clinics and 
free treatment for the children in the way of caring for their 
teeth. The information that I have obtained may not be correct, 
but I know there has been considerable complaint made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I can only say to the gentle- 
man that I have not attended the clinics or made any personal 
investigations, but while this item is not a large amount and 
perhaps is not enough to do everything that should be done 
along this line, still, on the other hand, you will find some who 
urge that nething should be expended by the Government upon 
this. 

The expenditure for that includes a small amount of equip- 
ment and replacement, it is for the salaries of dental operators 
mentioned in this section, and I suppose these dental operators 
have their offices in some one or more vf the buildings, and the 
children go there for that attention, or they may go to the 
schoolrooms and consult the children there; that is, make the 
preliminary examinations, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In some States dentists are provided 
who visit the schools and actually examine the teeth of the chil- 
dren in attendance. I am wondering whether anything of that 
kind takes place in the city of Washington, or whether these 
dentists provided for simply sit in their down-town offices and 
expect the children to come to them. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Oh, no. I have the impression, although I 
do not speak with certainty, that they go to the rooms and make 
a preliminary examination at any rate, and that they have their 
quarters at some one or more of the buildings, where the chil- 
dren can go and have attention. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I-wanted to get at the facts for my own 
information, as well as for others who are interested. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For furniture, 2 pianos aud window shades, for additions to 
buildings, equipment Hod Indergartens, and tools and furnishings for 
manual 2 on 28.186 and sewing schools, as follows: Fight-room 
3 at In eight-room addition to the Lovejoy School, 
$5,156 ; -eight- one ited to the Garrison School, $5,156; new aan 
Bridge’ Road School (two rooms, $1,514; three kindergartens, $3, 
two sewing schools, $1,200; two housekeeping and cooking 2 

3.000; two N schools, $2,000; two wmanual-training shops, 

3.000; in all, $29,182. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, for the purpose of getting some information 
upon something that has escaped my mind on several occasions 
before. I am sorry that I have overlooked it until this time. 
In the item just read there is an appropriation of $1,514 for 
furniture in the new Chain Bridge School. Am I correct in the 
understanding that that school will not be ready for a couple of 
years yet. . 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is correct in his recollec- 
tion that when the school authorities were before us, the mu- 
nicipal architect, the superintendent ef schools, and the com- 
missioners, it developed that the expectation at that time was 
that that building, authorized by the act of June, 1922, wonld 
not be available for school use until September, 1924. 

Mr.. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 1924 or 1925? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 1924. That would be two years and three 
months after the law became effective. It developed in that 
discussion we had in the hearings, on that general subject, 
that there were two schools, I think junior high schools, that 
the officers at that time expected would not be ready for use 
until two weeks after the school opens in September, 1923. 
The contract was not to be let until January, but a few days 
later I noted by the press that the contracts for those twe 
schools, instead of being deferred until January, were let about 
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the 10th or 12th of December, so that that will make possible, 
ave hope, the opening of those two schools when school opens 
with the other schools in the fall of 1923. If the discussion 
which we had in the committee will have the same effect as to 
the Chain Bridge School, it seems that that will be ready for 
opening in the fall of 1923. There is no reason why it should 
not. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The children of officers and men of the United States Army and 
nay shall be admitted to the public schools without payment of 
uition, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I desire some information about a 
provision which has been passed, for maintaining dental clinies. 
Is there any provision anywhere for maintaining eye clinics 
for the children of the District? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is not. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Is there not some agency of 
the District of Columbia to look after defective vision in the 
children? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only thing that there could be would 
be under the chief medical and sanitary inspector, who makes 
a medical inspection of these conditions in the public schools, 
and with him are certain graduate nurses, but outside of any 
attention that the medical inspection would give, there is no 
eye clinic. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Is not that being recognized 
as essential in most of the up-to-date schools of this country 
now? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman probably is a better au- 
thority on that than I am. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee a question. I notice on page 50 that 
we made quite an appropriation for textbooks and school sup- 
plies for the use of pupils of the first eight grades. In view of 
the amendment that was adopted by the committee a while ago 
in which we open up the schools, the night schools particularly, 
to pupils of all ages and all grades, why limit these free text- 
books to pupils of the first eight grades? Why not let the old 
people get the benefit of these books as well as the young? 
Does not the chairman think that ought to be amended in con- 
formity with the idea prevailing in the amendment adopted a 
few moments ago? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not think that that amendment stipu- 
lated the grades that must be attended by these adults, The 
language of the bill is such that any pupil in the first eight 
grades, regardless of age, would have the advantage of this. 
The minors who are in the high schools do not get free text- 
books. 

Mr. DENISON. Why not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That has not been the practice. The fur- 
nishing of free textbooks has only been for the first eight 
grades. For the first eight grades I assume that they are 
furnished regardless of the age of the pupil. 

Mr. DENISON. There would not be very many of those old 
people who go to school at night who would be in the first 
eight grades. Most of them would be over that, it seems to me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, it is so limited 

Mr. DENISON. Is there any similar provision in the night 
schools? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The night school provision is cared for 
independently. It has a contingent fund including equipment 
and purchase of all necessary articles, supplies, and so forth, 
for classes. 

Mr. DENISON. Does that include textbooks? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It may in some cases; I am not advised, 
but I will say this, that the item in question does not carry 
anything for textbooks for night schools. Everything the night 
schools get comes out of their appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

8 the 5 of an addition to the Armstrong Manual 
Training School, $200,000 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 
I want to say, if I may be permitted to do so, that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL], who is almost in charge of 
the great Rules Committee, is usually accurate in all his state- 
ments. But when he insisted that the District Committee had 
had two days and had not called up any bills here on the floor 
and there was no Member who had made any attempt to call 
them up, he ought to have gone further and stated that there 
was but one member of the committee authorized to call up 
any of those bills, and that was the chairman. No other mem- 


ber of the committee can call up a bill from the District Com- 


mittee except the chairman. He is the only one authorize. 

Mr. SNELL. When it was called to my attention, I made the 
correction, 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to be sure in regard to the cor- 
rection. He ought to have been fair to the chairman and to the 
committee, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will permit, 
is not the gentleman mistaken in his assertion that only the 
chairman can call up a bill? Whenever the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, for instance, has authorized any Member 
to report a bill, can not he call it up? 

Mr. BLANTON, Certainly; but no Member was thus author- 
ized. I was going to state, in every instance where a bill has been 
reported out by the District of Columbia Committee, the chairman 
only is the one who was authorized to call it up; and it was not 
fair to the chairman [Mr. Focut], who has been in the hospital 
for some time. As a matter of fact, the District Committee has 
had no day. The gentleman from New York stated that the Dis- 
trict Committee had two District days, but they have not had 
any. The two days these bills could have been called up were 
on unanimous consent day each time, and not on District day. 
Those bills appeared on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and 
upon objection were taken off, one after another, and each 
time I would get up and ask that they be permitted to retain 
their places on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, and Member 
after Member would object, and so they went off the Unanimoug 
Consent Calendar. The gentleman ought to have been fair. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is getting down to facts. My 
statement was we were looking to the chairman of the Dis- 
trict Committee to present some bills on two different Mondays 
I knew about. I did not say 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will look up the record 

Mr. SNELL. There is no record 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a record. When the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania was turned down by the steering commit- 
tee and told he could not have a day, 1 got up here and stated 
to the Speaker that I wanted to know whether there was a 
District day and whether the District Committee could come in 
and claim it, and the Speaker said they conld not unless the 
Chair saw fit to recognize the chairman of the committee, 

Mr. SNELL. I do not speak for the steering committee, as 
I am not a member; I was speaking individually. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was speaking of one of the most pow- 
erful Members of this House who is going to be chairman 
of the great Committee on Rules. Mr. Chairman, I made these 
observations at the beginning of these new construction proj- 
ects, because there are a number of legislative propositions 
in this bill that ought to come out on points of order, not 
because they may not be meritorious, but because they are 
in bills now pending before the legislative Committee of the 
District of Columbia, many of which are reported and others 
under investigation, and unless we are going to disband this 
District Committee that legislation ought to be considered 
by the District Committee. I offer this in explanation of 
the points of order that I am going to make against these new 
provisions. I do not know whether the Chair is going to 
sustain me or not, but I know they are matters of new legis- 
lation, uninvestigated, that ought to come out of this bill. 

I make the point of order against the paragraph containing. 
the $200,000, same being new construction and legislation un- 
authorized. I make the point of order that it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, unauthorized by law; that it is for 
new construction unauthorized by law, and regardless of the 
verbiage of the paragraph seeking to make it a continuing ad- 
dition, I submit to the Chair it is nothing in the world but 
new construction entirely and it is subject to the point of 
order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the particular item, I take 
it, which the gentleman makes the point of order against 

Mr. BLANTON, Is the $200,000 item. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is for continuing the construction of an 
addition to the Armstrong Manual Training School. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it is to build a new school building. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say that in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the current year there is this language 
which I will read to the Chair: ~ 

For beginning the erection of an addition to the Armstrong 
Manual Training Schoo) and alterations thereto, to include an assem- 
bly hall, additional classrooms, shops, and laboratories, within a 
limit of cost of $500,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what act? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the current 1 net for 
1923, the District of Columbia appropriation act. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is the appropriation act? 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; the appropriation act. I will com- 
plete the reading : 

Within the limit of cost of $500,000, of which there is hereby ap- 
propriated $100,000, and the commissioners are authorized to enter 

to x contract not to exceed $500,000. 

There is a work, then, in progress for this school, within a 
total limit of cost of $500,000, of which $100,000 was appro- 
priated in the 1923 act, and this present bill proposes to appro- 
priate $200,000 more. It is therefore, Mr. Chairman, an ap- 
propriation to continue a work in progress, and is within the 
limit of cost fixed for that project, Clearly it is not subject 
to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair feels very clear in regard to 
this point. He looked it up before the point was raised and 
after it was raised. ‘There are precedents for it, and the 
Chair overrules the point of order. Precedents are found for 
it in Hinds’ Precedents, volume 5. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For. nning the remodeling of and the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Western High School, to provide a new assembly hall, a 
gymnasium for boys, a gymnasium for girls, and additional class- 
rooms, $100,000, and the commissioners are hereby authorized to enter 
into a contract or contracts for said remodeling and extension at a 
cost not to exceed $550,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the words in line 2, “ or contracts.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jounson of Kentucky: Page 52, line 2, 
after the word “contract,” strike out “ or contracts.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it was the de- 
sire and intention of the committee to strike out those words 
wherever they appeared in the bill which came to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, for the reason that it had been 
deemed wise, and it appears in this bill that a contract for any 
one of these schoolhouses shall be let in one contract in its 
entirety. The necessity of that limitation was brought about 
by the way the Eastern High School was managed. It is not 
worth while to rehash that now, because it has been gone over 
many times here, and the House'is familiar with the facts. 
But if those two words are left in, then they will be in conflict 
with the limitation which appears in another place in this bill, 
and beyond all sort of question those two words ought to go 
out. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CRAMTON] desire to be heard on the amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase of a site on which to locate a 16-room buildin: 
250,000 Georgia Avenue and Sixteenth Street NW., north of Park Road, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on that paragraph that it is legislation unauthorized on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan desire 
to be heard on the point of order made by the gentleman from 
Texas on the item beginning on line 5? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle- 
man to reserve his point of order for a moment, 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman got me to do that a little 
while ago in order to give me a spanking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I did a good job, I will not repeat it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would ask the gentleman from 
_Michigan, Does this site adjoin another site? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my understanding that it does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a new site on which to locate a 16-room build- 
ing in the vicinity of and to relieve the Tenley School, $25,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order that 
it is legislation unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Michigan per- 
mit the Chair to ask him whether or not this proposed site 
adjoins another site? 

Mr, CRAMTON. It is my information that the land adjoins 
the present site. I went out with the gentleman from Kentucky 
IMr. JonNson] and looked at the land. It is my information 
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that it does. Doctor Ballou, the superintendent of schools, 
states in the hearings that “the main building is an antiquated 
structure,” and so forth. It is not expressly stated, but it is 
my understanding that the land is immediately adjacent to the 
present site, and the plans contemplate that the present site 
will continue to be used. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to the gentleman from 
Texas to pass over this itein for a moment I will get definite 
information as to that. I do not want to mislead the Chnir. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will agree to that if it is understood that 
the point of order is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph be passed over for the mo- 
ment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that will be done, with 
the understanding that the point of order is pending. The 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a new site for the McKinley Manual Training 
School, $215,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is new legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is this adjacent to the present site? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, this is an area of land that 
is immediately adjacent to Government-owned land which is 
now used for school purposes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is separate and distinct from this 
school, and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is the Langley Junior High. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not connected with the McKinley Man- 
ual Training School in any way. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It is adjacent to Government-owned prop- 
erty devoted to school purposes in the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, that is a different proposition. 
That does not make it in order. It has got to be a part of the 
particular plant to come within the ruling that the Chair inti- 
mated he would follow. 

Mr, CRAMTON. ‘The school system of the District of Colum- 
bia is a unit. One building will house a number of different 
activities, One building might include everything from the 
kindergarten to the twelfth grade, Other buildings might in- 
clude simply a junior high school—that is, from the seventh to 
the ninth grades—or a building might be limited in its use, but 
all these schools are parts of one public-school system. There 
is a piece of land owned by the Government and devoted to 
school uses, and now they propose to extend that land, to put 
upon it a new building for other school uses. Those school uses 
are a part of the same plan for which the existing site is used, 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
ask him a question? S 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there a public street or any other land 
intervening between the present site and the proposed site? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is immediately adjoining. There is no 
street intervening. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the attention of the Chair to 
page 239 of the hearings, where under a new subhead, “ New 
construction,” it takes in the Armstrong Manual Training 
School, a site farther north, and it also takes in this identical 
school. On page 244, under the heading of “ New construction,” 
is the McKinley Manual Training High School. That shows 
that it is to be absolutely new construction and that it comes 
within the rule that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Texas con- 
cluded? 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me call the attention of the Chair to 
this paragraph, showing the testimony of the superintendent: 

There is no opportunity to extend this building— 

Speaking of the present building— 
since it occuples the whole plot of ground at the present time. 


It shows that you could not extend that building at all; that 
this is absolutely new construction on different grounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. If this site were purchased, then would 
it be possible for them to extend it? 

Mr. DENISON. That is what they are getting it for. 

The CHAIRMAN. If they got the site, it would then be 
possible to make the extension, would it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. That would apply to any school. It is 
entirely new construction, as shown by the hearings and by 
everyone who testified concerning it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The McKinley Manual Training School, 
referred to by the gentleman in what he has read, is the 
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school now located on a site where there is no opportunity for 
extension. It is pro to buy a new site and to use the 
present McKinley Manual Training School for other school 
purposes and to erect on this new site a new building for a 
new MeKinley Manual Training School. The land on which 
that new building is to be erected is immediately adjacent to 
other land now occupied for school purposes in the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. The reason I make the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, is that instead of coming to the Appropriation? 
Committee, that has no time to go out and make these investi- 
gations, these matters ought to come before the proper legis- 
lative committee that does have the time to carefully con- 
sider them. 

When they were claiming that they did not have room in 
a great many of these schools—that they did not have seats 
and desks to accommodate the children—I spent a whole week 
and went to many different schools, visiting them in person, 
and checking up the vacant chairs and desks in each room, and 
I found that there was available desk room and that there were 
available chairs for pupils in practically ninetenths of the 
rooms I visited. These new projects that call for large ex- 
penditures call for investigation, and it is the District Legisla- 
tive Committee that ought to make that investigation. The 
Appropriations Committee has made none at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, to be perfectly frank with 
the Chair, I visited this tract of land. The superintendent said 
that the proposal is to locate the McKinley Manual Training 
High School on the site adjacent to the Langley Junior High 
School, on T Street NE., near Lincoln Road. There is a 
large area of land—some 18 acres—inyolvyed in this. A portion 
of it is already occupied with buildings which will have to be 
removed. It is on the south side and adjacent to the Langley 
School. Now, it is very possible that there is an alley between 
the Langley School ground and the grounds that are proposed 
to be purchased here. I shali have to admit further that there 
are some streets that intersect the land that is to be bought 
and which it is proposed to close hereafter, but the land is 
adjacent to land already used for school purposes. It is quite 
a large area and a very desirable site. * 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand the statement of the gentle- 
man, it is the intention to buy a new plot of land and build a 
new McKinley School? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the Chair realizes that the street 
is in the ownership of the United States. 2 
Mx. SNELL. Granting that that is so, is not that carrying 

the proposition of the continuation of a public work a little 
further than it is generally understood that it is to be carried 
in an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Here is what was done the other day: 
When the Interior Department bill was up it contained an ap- 
propriation for continuing the topographic survey. The topo- 
graphic survey of the whole United States apparently was 
treated by the Chair as one project, for which there had been 
appropriations before. 

There is no authorization of law for the topographic survey ; 
but, on the basis of its being a continuing work, the appropria- 
tion was sustained as being in order. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is a little different. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Here we have a school system that is one 
connected project, the schools all being under one management 
and serving one purpose. Here is a piece of land devoted to 
those purposes, and we propose to buy adjacent land, quite an 
area, to be devoted to the same purposes. 

Mr. SNELL. Even according to the gentleman’s argument, 
there will have to be an authorization to build a new building 
there, will there not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I think that would need an authoriza- 
tion, certainly a new appropriation. 

Mr. SNELL. If you need an authorization to build a new 
building there, I believe you need an authorization to buy the 
adjacent piece of land for an entirely new purpose. I appre- 
ciate that you can go a long way under this continuation of a 
public work; but I think we are stretching the point in this 
case, while I am in favor of the project. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the language read 
etc.“ 

Mr. SNELL. But it says for a new site. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. If the language read “purchase of addi- 
tional land adjacent to the Langley Junior High School,” the 
gentleman would admit that it is in order. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that might be held to be in order; but 
this states distinctly here, and the gentleman says, that it is 
for a new proposition. 


“for purchase, 


Mr. CRAMTON. I do not say that it is for an enti: 
proposition. ; * 

Mr. SNELL. I understood the gentleman to say that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The distinction the gentleman makes, I do 
not agree to, I am emphasizing that while the existing school 
plant is a junior high school, and this land is to be used for a 
high school, different buildings, they are all part of one con- 
nected, unified school system for the District of Columbia; so 
that the way that I endeavor to justify this item is not that 
the land we seek now for high-school purposes is adjacent to 
a junior high school, but that the land we seek for school 
purposes, if the Chair will permit, is immediately adjacent to 
land now used and owned for school purposes, Therefore, we 
are acquiring land adjacent to land we now own, to be used for 
the same purpose. 

Mr. SNELL, The gentleman also admits that this is an 
entirely new project; it is not an addition to something that 
you have now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are going to use it for schoo! purposes. 

Mr. SNELL, And if the gentleman is talking about a general 
system, why could you not put a school down in any part of 
the city, because it is a part of that system? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is just the same as a topographic sur- 
vey. They can survey an area a mile square, and that will 
tere it a basis for a continuing work throughout the United 

tates. 

Mr. SNELL. If you wanted to, you could buy a school lot 
or site and build a school building in any part of the city. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; but adjacent to land already owned for 
a similar purpose. 

Mr. SNELL. Then we could buy up the whole city without 
any authorization of law and put it to school purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If Congress would provide the money, it 
would be in order on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. SNELL. In my judgment, that is stretching the original 
intent and purpose of that rule, and it is going further than 
we usually go in construing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. Gentlemen 
will appreciate the fact that there are several conflicting prece- 
dents. In one precedent it states that the purchase of adjacent 
land is held to be in continuation of a public work, and in sec- 
tion 8774 of Hinds’ Precedents the purchase of additional 
ground and the erection of an addition to an existing building 
was held to be in continuation of a public work. The rulings 
have been very liberal in the matter of the continuation of a 
public work. In the opinion of the Chair, if this proviso were 
to include the purchase of land adjoining the Langley School 
the Chair would have no hesitancy in saying that it is in order; 
but it seems to the Chair that this is practically a new work 
being undertaken. Perhaps that is a narrow interpretation for 
the Chair to take, but the Chair does feel that this is a new 
work, and therefore it is a new site. In the opinion of the 
Chair it is in violation of the rule, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 8 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon: Page 52, after line 10, insert a 
nen Hor e E additional land for school purposes adjacent 
to the Langley Junior High School, $215,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is legislation on an appropriation bill, not authorized by 
law. The Chair is already cognizant of the fact that the pnr- 
pose of this appropriation is not to continue the use of the 
Langley School; it is not to build an addition to the Langley 
School or to repair the Langley School; but if the Chair will 
ask the gentleman in charge of the bill, he will admit that it 
is for the purpose of buying the new site on which to build a 
school known as the McKinley High School. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I have just made inquiry 
of Colonel Keller, the engineer commissioner of the District, 
and I am advised that this item, and also the Tenleytown 
item, is immediately adjacent to land now owned for school 
purposes by the Government. 

As to the point of order, I would like the Chair's attention 
to this proposition. One section has been ruled out by the 
Chair on a point of order and that is out of the bill The 
Chair is not now ruling upon that other proposition. The 
proposition that I offer now provides an appropriation to buy 
land adjacent to land now occupied for school purposes by the 
Langley school. It is a very desirable piece of land. It can 
be used to advantage for many purposes. We do not au- 
thorize, in the amendment that I have offered, the erection 
of a McKinley high school on that site, We do not provide 
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for the erection of any high school on that site. We simply 
buy the land that is adjacent to the Langley high school. 
Whether there can be an argument as to the desirability of 
buying that land adjacent to the Langley school will be de- 
. termined by the committee after the point of order is decided, 
but as to the legislative authority to entertain an amendment 
to purchase additional land immediately adjacent to the site 
that we already have, I do not see how there can be any 
question. All referencé to a new high school is eliminated. 
I submit that it comes within the obiter dicta of the Chair a 
few minutes ago and is in order. 

Mr, SNELL. Is this additional land you want to buy abso- 
lutely essential to the proposition that is there at the present 
time? It seems to me that that is the vital question, 

Mr. CRAMTON. That goes to the merits of the question. 
It is desirable. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it absolutely necessary? 
were not going to build a new building? 

Mr, CRAMTON, ‘That has nothing to do with the point of 
order. It is land that is immediately adjacent, and no build- 
ing can be put up until Congress authorizes it. 

Mr. SNELL, I think when the gentleman admits that he 
can not put up a building until Congress authorizes it, that he 
admits away his proposition. 

Mr. CRAMTON, It may be used as an athletic field, or as 
a drill field, or as a playground. Until Congress authorizes 
the money no high school could be erected, unless the building 
is also contiguous to the adjacent building. 

I am simply asking authority to buy land that is immediately 
adjacent to land we have now without any reference to any 
new educational proposition. 

Mr. SNYDER. There is no emergency demanding it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘That is for the committee to decide. 

Mr. SNYDER. What committee? 

Mr. CRAMTON, The Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SNYDER. It seems to me thut is for the District of 
Columbia to decide as to the necessity. 

Mr. CRAMTON, We are talking about the parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, is it not true that it has been 
ruled already that adjacent land can be purchased for the build- 
ing of an entirely new building? 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is the point, whether the adjacent 
land be for an entirely new building or au addition. 

Mr. TOWNER. There is authority to that effect, I am quite 
sure. 

Mr. CRAMTON, As applied to the same plan? 

Mr. TOWNER, The proposition is this, Can new land be 
purchased for the building of a new building for school pur- 
poses? It has been ruled that it can. Now, whether it can be 
extended to a case of this kind is the question 

Mr, SNELL, That is the point. 

Mr. TOWNER. It does not seem to me how the Chair can 
view this without taking into consideration what preceded it, 
not inerely on the merits of this proposition that is now placed 
before the committee, and I do not see how the amendment can 
be overruled. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, just one word, If the. posi- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan is correct, then there will 
be no end to the proposition. Under any appropriation bill that 
could be brought in here every other day you could keep on 
buying land for school purposes, and you could finally buy up 
every acre of land in the District of Columbia, because it would 
be adjacent. But the rule is this, that in order to buy new land 
it must be shown that it is needed for that particular school 
project. In other words, that that school needs additional land, 
that it can not continue carrying on its business without addi- 
tioual Mnd. ‘That is one of the first things the gentleman must 
do to make his appropriation in order. It is true he could build 
an entirely new school if the present one needs remodeling. We 
could tear down and bring in an appropriation to construct an 
entirely new school, but it must be for that particular school 
which has been already authorized by act of Congress, but when 
he goes to construct an entirely new project it will come under 
the old ruling, which provides that in order to buy land you 
have to have authorization from Congress, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, let me suggest this: The 
rule is clearly expressed that the purchase of adjoining land 
for a work already established is in order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Work “already established.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is the work already established, the 
Langley High School, buildings and grounds, and I am propos- 
ing to acquire certain land immediately adjacent to that estab- 
lished work. Now, as to the wisdom of the policy, that is for 
the committee to consider when it comes up. The Appropria- 


Would it be, if you 
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tions Committee can not buy it without the assent of Congress, 
Just now the question is Whether the amendment is in order, 
and that is all. Whether some time in the future Congress 
might determine to put a new high school on a part of that land, 
that is not within my knowledge now or that of the Chair. I 
am asking the insertion of language to buy land immediately 
adjacent to the Langley High School, an established project. 
I dọ not see how there can be any question about it being in 
order. As a matter of fact, this site will be used; a part of it 
would be used for playground purposes for the existing institu- 
tion. It would be all one project together. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentleman to 
Say a few minutes ago he could not tell definitely what this 
ground would be used for; he did not know whether it would 
be for school construction or not. I want to call the attention 
of the Chair to a definite rule, page 365. In discussing an 
amendment not admissible under this general proposition of 
continuing a public work, it says: 

And not for the continuation of a work Indefinite as to completion 
and intangible in nature. 

If this, according to the statement of the gentleman from 
Michigan, is not indefinite as to completion and intangible as to 
nature, I would like to have somebody tell me what it is. He 
stated he did not know whether there would be a building 
erected or not and does not know what it would be used for, but 
that it was adjacent. From that statement and the indefinite- 
ness of the completion and the intangibility of the nature it 
should be ruled out by the Chair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not indefinite; the land is definite, the 
sum is definite, and part of the use of it would be for play- 
grounds. 

Mr. SNELL. Or the building of a school? : 

Mr, CRAMTON, The land will be there, but what Congress 
at some time in the future will order I can not say. 

Mr. SNELL. There is no definite building program to state 
definitely to Congress that this is a continuation of a publie 
work, and for that reason, according to the statement and ruling 
of the Chair, I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that 
I do not think he could rule this is in order. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
question presented here is this: An item is presented which 
the Chair has ruled is not in order because it is legislation. 
Now. we are not talking as though there had not been a ruling; 
that is, a ruling that had not been appealed from; so it is the 
law on this question. To avoid that ruling, the chairman of 
the committee suggests an amendment. 

Let us concede for a moment that the language of that amend- 
ment would take it beyond the ruling and permit the new lan- 
guage to stand. The question is this: Is the Chair obliged to 
shut his ears and close his eyes to all that has occurred so 
far in this matter? Is this, in other words, as though the bill 
had been presented in the amended form, conceding that in 
the amended form it would not be subject to a point of order? 

I say that that is not so; that the Chair is not bound by 
any such narrow rule as that; that it is the duty of the Chair 
to enforce not merely the naked rule in its words and in its 
verbiage but to enforce the spirit of the rule; and so the Chair 
is obliged to take into account the whole situation that exists. 

And what is that situation? Is it a fact that the intention 
back of this provision of the bill is to buy a site which is ad- 
jacent to and will aid that existing school enterprise? That is 
not the fact at all. That is not the claim. The Chairman is 
obliged to be in good faith with the committee, and the com- 
mittee is obliged to be in good faith with the Chairman, and 
we have to bear those two things in view. in ruling. The real 
fact is that this site is to be purchased not at all for the pur- 
pose of adding to this property but for a new, independent, and 
separate purpose; and that being the fact, the matter presented 
before the Chair, or the question presented before the Chair, 
is precisely the same question as was presented before. In 
other words, the Chair can not shut his ears and close his eyes 
and forget what has occurred in five minutes and rule as though 
nothing had occurred in relation to this matter and as though 
this printed bill itself does not show that it is a new and inde- 
pendent purpose, On the contrary, the Chair has to recognize 
the fact that it is a new and independent purpose and that 
the amendment, while on its face and in its language, if the 
bill had been framed in its original form, appears to be for a 
corollary purpose, an additional purpose, to supplement some- 
thing already existing, yet in point of fact that is not the real 
situation. He has to rule on all that is before him and not 
rule simply on the narrow basis of the new language only which 
is presented. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the great force of the 
argument of the two gentlemen from New York, and perhaps 
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if this came before the Chair for the first time this afternoon 
he would agree to that contention, because the Chair thinks that 
some of these precedents are entirely too broad. But there 
they are as a part of the proceedings of this House, and it is 
the custom of the Chair to comply as nearly as he can with the 
precedents. In the opinion of the Chair there are one or two 
cases absolutely parallel with this case where it was held that 
it is in order to purchase land adjacent to an existing public 
work. It does require it to be stated that there is an emergency 
existing, or that the work to be done is to be exactly similar to 
the work that is already going forward. In view of these prece- 
dents the Chair is going to hold this amendment in order and 
overrule the point of order. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Cramton]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair please, I sug- 
gest that we return to the Tenley item. The land, as I un- 
derstand, is adjacent to the Tenley School, and this is a re- 
modeling of the Tenley School. 

The CHAIRMAN, On that statement of the gentleman from 
Michigan the Chair will overrule the point of order. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to sug- 
gest to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CANTON] that under 
the language to which he has last referred any land can be 
purchased anywhere in the District. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes, 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Why is not this entire project 
an educational system for the District of Columbia, under one 
superintendent, all of it, under one board of education, in a 
growing city? As Congress knows, we have been legislating for 
years for that one project—an educational system. And why 
would it be unreasonable to presume that we could do that? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. May I suggest to the gentleman 
from Michigan that he designate the land to be purchased, so 
that this item will not be subject to a point of order? It does 
not propose to purchase this land, but land in the vicinity. If 
that were changed, then clearly it would not be subject to a 
point of order. As it is now it may be. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The land in contemplation is immediately 
- adjacent, but if we limit it—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But there is nothing to indi- 
cate the land that is to be purchased, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I admit that. I was saying to the gentle- 
man that if necessary we could make the language more re- 
strictive, but that puts the commissioners right up against one 
owner of land, to deal with that one alone. This language is 
a little broader. If necessary, we could restrict it, but I think 
it is much better to leave it as it is, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Chair will be compelled to 
rule on the language, not on any explanation of it. This speaks 
not of adjacent land but of land in the vicinity. I offer this 
suggestion for no other purpose than to facilitate the passage 
of the item. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to know just what is being 
cut out and what is not cut out from these buildings and 
grounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will indicate the portions that 
have been adopted and the portions eliminated. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object to that, Mr. Chairman; it will take 
up a lot of time. 3 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have been sitting here watching this proceeding, 
and it strikes me that we, as a deliberative body, have gotten 
ourselves into a very peculiar situation. There has been a 
controversy going on between members of three great commit- 
tees—the Appropriations Committee, the Rules Committee, and 
the District of Columbia Committee—during the consideration 
of this bill, and as a result of it the District of Columbia is 
going to suffer in its school facilities. As an American citi- 
zen and as à Member of Congress, I for one think we should 
give the District of Columbia all that is asked for in this bill 
for facilities for school purposes. That is the way I feel 
about it. I think this body ought to get together and give 
the District of Columbia what it asks for in this bill, and put 
the matter in such shape that it will not be subject to points 


of order. The distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia has spoken several times during the 
consideration of this bill in rather loving (7) terms of the gen- 
tlemen on the Rules Committee, and the net result of this 
conflict between these gentlemen on these great committees is 
that the District of Columbia suffers. This is the first time I 
have had anything to say in this House, but I have seen this con- 
troversy going on here during the consideration of this bill 
between the members of these great committees, and it has not 
met with my approval. It seems to me we ought to be able 
to get together here and get what we want. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the erection of an eight-room extensible buildin 
I Ay in the vicinity of Georgia Avenue and 

„ north of Park Road, $130,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that this is 
unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will withhold his point 
for one minute, I only want to say that there is a great need 
for a school in this section, which has been built up perhaps 
as much as any new section of Washington. If the gentleman 
makes the point of order, I must admit that the paragraph is 
subject to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is very clear to the Chair that the 
words “in the vicinity of” make this amendment subject to 
a point of order. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the erection of an rin 79 extensible building, including a 
combination assembly ball and gymnasium, on the site to be purchased 
in the vicinity of, and to relieve the Tenley School, $160,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that this is 
legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order, 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For necinning tke erection of a 16-room bullding, including a combina- 
tion assembly hall and gymnasium, to replace the old John F, Cook 
School, $100,000, and the commissiners are hereby authorized to enter 
ae 8 or contracts for such building at a cost not to exceed 


Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order that this is un- 
authorized on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the -point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For ‘the purchase of additional land in the vicinity of the Slater- 
Langston (Cook) Schools, $50,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that this is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
follow line 4, on page 53, for the purchase of additional land 
adjacent to the Slater-Langston (Cook) Schools, $50,000. That 
is the same as the existing language, except to make it “ad- 
jacent to” instead of “in the vicinity of.” It is for the use 
of those schools, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cnamron: Page 53, after line 4, insert 
„For the purchase of additional land adjacent to the Slater-Langston 
(Cook) Schools, $60,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a new site on which to locate a Junior High 
School between Twentieth Street and Rock Creek and K and O Streets 
NW., or vicinity, $50,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
that this is legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry to see this 
item go out. It is very desirable, but it is a new site. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In all, $1,200,000, to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Buildings 
and grounds, public schools,” and for that purpose shall constitute 
one fund: Provided, That none of the peers HS ropriated by this act 
shall be pase or obligated toward the con ction of or addition to 
any building the whole and entire construction of which shall not haye 
been a d in one or a gle contract, separate and a t from 
any other contract, project, or undertaking, to the lowest er com- 
plying with all the legal requirements as tọ a deposit of money or 


on the site to 
ixteenth Street 


the amendment 
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the execution of a bond, or both, for the faithful 
contract: Provided further, That this 

apply to contracts 
pal r the le egal rights or status of any unsu bidder on a con- 

ct 3 y awarded: Provided . That no architect’s fee shall 
be paid or obligated for 8 tlons, or any professional 
ces Whatever, unless they are such as will oe 

sioners of the District of Columbia, or those lettin 
secure a legal bid within the amount authorized by 
building or other project: Provided further, That nnthing herein shall 
be construed as repealing existing law giving the commissioners the 
right to reject all bids. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I wish to invite 
the attention of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon] 
to the language which begins with the proviso at the end of 
line 24 on page 23. I am quite sure that it was the intention 
of the committee to strike out that proviso, including the first 
haif of line 3 on page 54. That language was in last year’s bill, 
when the contracts had been let that might have been disturbed 
by the limitation. But now no contracts of that character have 
been let, and that language should go out. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I will say to the gentleman that the effort 
was to modify it as the committee had agreed and in accord- 
ance with the gentleman’s suggestion, and the change that was 
indicated to the clerk has been carried in the bill. If the gen- 
tleman thinks that proviso should come out, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I am quite sure that the second 
proviso, beginning with line 24, should go out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will not oppose an amendment to that ef- 
fect. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. T move to strike out the proviso 
beginning in line 24, page 53, and ending in line 3 on page 54. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Kentuc 
24, after the word “ contract,“ strike out the 
cluding the word “awarded,” om page 54, line 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

METROPOLITAN POLICE, 


: On 
down 


. 53, line 
o and in- 


Major and superintendent, 7 2 assistant superintendents, at 
3 inspectors, at $2,400 each ; 13 captains, at $2,400 each ; 
chief el who ‘shall Also be prope: er 400; clerk (who shall 
be a stenographer), $1,800; 2 clerks (who shalt be — at 
$1,500 each; clerk—i (who shall be assistant property clerk), $1,200, 
§1,200, 3 at $ ea ; 4 surgeons of the police and fire 
— oe ts at $1, tio compensation for 35 privates 
d ed for- service the 3 and prevention of crime, 
$16,800; additional com on for 14 privates detailed for 
service in the various precincts for ee e prevention and detection of 
sn. at the rate of $120 per annum, additional compensation 
1 in: tor or captain and' 1 Troe tobe detailed for Y service 
in t Bice ection and prevention of crime, at $400 each; 21 lieutenants, 


. m: shall be harbor master, at $2,000 each ; 56 ts, one 

of whom pee ay be detailed for duty in the harbor patrol, at $1,800 each; 
rivates—582 of ont 8 at $1, each, 222 of class 2 at $1,560 each, 
O of class 1 at $1,460 each; amount uired to pay salaries of p 

vates of class 2 wi Ct be be promoted. t 3 and privates of ia 1 

who will be promoted to class. 2 during the fiscal Farm 5 —— — ; 

9 telephone clerks; at 8900 each; 19 tors, at $600 

$720; messenger, $600; —— vehicle allowance for 

each; 20 captains, liente 


aS. at $70 each: Ca at prrs at $1.560 each, 
3 of class 1. at $1,460 each; 6. police matrons, at Sat 3728 each; in all. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, in line 12, page 57, after the figures, strike out the period 
and insert a colon, and the following: 


Provided, That all members of the police force shall be granted one 
day off each week in lieu of Sunday and be furnished with their uni- 
forms and all required equipment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buanton: Page 57, line 12, after the 
fi res, strike out the period and insert a colon and the following: 

ded, That all members of the police force shall be granted one 
. off each week in lieu of Sunday, and be furnished with their 
orms and all required equipment. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for a moment? 

Mr. N. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is very Clearly legislation within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, of which the gentleman 
himself is a member. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman reserve his point of 
order for a moment? 


performance of the | 
limitation shall in no wise 
eady awarded, nor shall it be construed to im- 
ecessful 


Mr. CRAMTON. I will reserve it for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if it is right to put other 
matters of legislation in this bill, there can be none more urgent 
or needed than that covered in this amendment. We furnish 
every single employee of this Government one day off each 
week in lieu of Sunday except the police and firemen.. We 
furnish every single employee of this Government every neces- 
Sary equipment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the gentleman 
is speaking to the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am speaking to the merits 
of my amendment. The gentleman from Michigan reserves the 
point of order. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
without any reservation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I assure the gentleman from New York that 
he is not a friend of the police or the firemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is clear that this is legislation in viola- 
tion of the rule, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, before the Clerk 
reads F want to ask the chairman a question about the language 
beginning after the word “ each,” on line 6, page 57, of the bill: 

Twenty captains, lieutenants, sergeants, and privates, mounted on 
horses, at $ each, : 

What does that mean? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the allowance to them for the 
maintenance of horses. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. 
different language? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are continuing the language used here- 
tofore, which has seemed to be effective. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman mean by that that these 
men are allowed $540 each for sustaining and keeping the 
horse one year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is their extra compensation for that 
purpose. The law provides: 

Members of the force who may be mounted on horses fur- 
nished and maintained by themselves shall each receive an extra 
compensation of $540 per annum. 

Mr, SNELL. That includes furnishing the horse and the 
keep of it? ` 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. REED of West Virginia. Ougħt not the language to 
state that this is an extra allowance? It is very indefinite, it 
occurs to me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think there is merit in the gentleman’s 
suggestion, but they are getting the money all right. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ought it not to be stated in 


jodicals; 3 tographs, printin 
— ice, washing, m hing, telep for erent not to 5 $200 
tickets, furniture and reto, beds and bed clothing, insignia 
— gmon NE eee 1 — e 5 — meee te! same, repairs 
and sign eee 3 in ; detection of crime, and 
| Se, $500 ax > be lh ccs De 
police A 5 and de on are x rtificate,, 
approved by the commissioners, and every such certificate shall be 
deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to have 
been expended: Provided, That the War Department may, in its dis- 
cretion, furnish the commissioners, for use of P the lice, upon requisi- 
tion, such worn mounted equipment as may be requ 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 58, line 23, after the word 
required strike out 8 Insert a oem and add the fol- 
lowing: “ Provided, That members of the police force shall be 

granted one day off each week in Heu of Sunday, and be furnished 
with their uniforms and all required equipment.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
thaf it is legislation not in order on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be heard for a 
moment on this point of order. The Chair will note that the 
last proviso, beginning on line 20 and ending on line 23, is 
legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. The amend- 
ment that I offer is an amendment to that proviso. In other 
words, while my amendment contains legislation, it is am 
amendment to a proviso containing legislation, placed in the 
bill by the committee, and I cite as a precedent the ruling 
which the Chair made about an hour ago in discussing the 
Begg propesition, wherein he said that where there appears 
in the bill language which is legislation unauthorized, an 
amendment to that legislation is not gut of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will correct the gentleman. 


The Chair said any germane amendment. 
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Mr. BLANTON. I maintain that this is germane to this 
paragraph. This paragraph has to do with the equipment of 
the police. This has to do with the equipment for the use of 
the police. 

Mr. SNYDER. But it has to do with something else besides 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
ask him how one day off each week in the police department 
has anything to do with the police equipment? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is something that they ought to have 
without legislation, It ought to be given to them without au- 
thority of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not disputing the justness 
of that provision, He agrees with it, but he asks the ques- 
tion in order to view the matter from a parliamentary stand- 
point. 

Mr. BLANTON. I submit the matter to the Chair. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a further consideration, but if 
the Chair is prepared to rule—— 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Chair is prepared to rule. This 
amendment, in the opinion of the Chair, is not germane, and 
on that point the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment, 
with the one day in lieu of Sunday left out, and in that form 
I think it is germane to the paragraph in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 58, line 23, after the 
word “required,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the 
following: “Provided, That all members of the police force shall be 
furnished with their uniforms and all required equipment.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to the amendment; and, in connection with that, I make it upon 
two grounds, First, the section in the bill to which it is 
offered does not contain matter subject to a point of order. I 
dispute the argument of the gentleman from Texas that the 
proviso in the section would have been subject to a point of 
order. It is a retrenchment, which results in a saving to the 
Government, to issue to the police for their use such worn-out 
mounted equipment as may be required instead of appropriating 
money to buy new equipment, That is apparent upon the face 
of the paragraph. If the section in the bill has in it nothing 
subject to the point of order, the gentleman’s amendment is 
new legislation and would not be in order upon the paragraph. 

Furthermore, if the Chair should chance to disagree with 
me on that, the new language which the gentleman offers—to 
issue clothing to the policemen, purchased at the cost of the 
Federal Government—is not germane to a proposal to buy 
revolvers, or a card system, or stationery, or books of reference, 
and so forth, or anything else in the paragraph. It amounts 
to an increase of salary above the statutory allowance and is 
not germane to the paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard for a 
moment on the point of order. While it is permissible under 
our rules to amend a general provision of law by a specific 
amendment providing for a special purpose, it is not permissible 
to amend one specific provision of law by another specific pro- 
vision of law. And that is exactly what the gentleman from 
Texas is trying to do here now, and it is clearly not in order 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that when the amend- 
ment was originally offered there was no question of its being 
subject to the point of order because of the wording which the 
Chatr pointed out to the gentleman from Texas, a provision, by 
the way, with which the Chair sympathizes. Now the amend- 
ment is nearer the line, but the Chair still feels that it is open 
to objection; first, because it is repugnant to the rule to en- 
deavor to amend one specific subject by another specific subject ; 
second, because, as the subject matter sought to be amended 
deals with equipment supplied by the War Department and the 
amendment provides for equipment to be furnished free of ex- 
pense, the amendment lacks the necessary relationship to make 
it germane, 

A similar proposition was presented when it was sought to 
amend the war risk insurance act by a free-policy amendment. 
If the Chair recalls correctly the incident, Chairman Trrson 
ruled the amendment out of order, The Chair in this instance 
sustains the-point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For one aerial hook and ladder truck, motor driven, $15,500. 

Mr, BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
what is being done toward equipping the fire apparatus with 
acetylene torches or something of that kind, so they can operate 
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at fires in connection with such disasters as occurred at the 

Knickerbocker Theater, when they could not cut through the 

Teua epg release the people who were suffering and dying 
ere 

Mr, CRAMTON. I can not say to the gentleman what they 
have done. I presume they have since that time been properly 
equipped in that respect through the War Department or other- 
4 755 There was certainly no mention of it before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understood some time since that there was 
a statement that the fire department was to be so equipped 
and I have not heard anything further about it and I was 
wondering if there had been any steps taken to meet an emer- 
gency and a situation which, in my opinion, ought to be met. 

Mr. CRAMTON, My information is that they got their equip- 

ment through the surplus property in the War Department; 
in any event there was no request made and I assume if it was 
needed they would have come to our committee, 
Mr. BRIGGS. If the gentleman will permit another ques- 
tion, and that is in regard to the number of these building in- 
spectors. Has a sufficient number been allowed in this bill 
upon the request of the commissioners to meet the demand for 
proper inspection of buildings under erection in this city? 

Mr, CRAMTON. We granted all the Budget recommended, 
and it is my understanding that the Budget granted all that 
were estimated for by the commissioners. The gentleman will 
remember in the deficiency act of last spring it gave them an 
increased amount of $20,000 and we are continuing that force. 

Mr, BRIGGS. That is all I wanted to know. I thank the 
gentleman. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
SALARIES, 

Health officer, $4,000; assistant health officer, $2,500; chief clerk 
and deputy health officer, $2500; chief, bureau of vital statistics, 
$1,800 ; clerks—1 3 5 at $1,200 each, 4 at $1,000 each, 2 at $900 
each, 1 $720; sanitary inspectors—chief $1,800, assistant chief $1,400, 
12 at $1,200 each, 2 at $1,000 each, 3 at $900 each; food in: tors 
chief $1,800, assistant chief $1,400, 6 at $1,400 each, 5 at 81 each, 
6 at $1,000 each, 5 at $900 each; chemist, $2,000; assistant chemist, 
$1,500; chief of bureau of preventable diseases and director of bac- 
teriological laboratory, $2,750; serologist, $2,500; 2 assistant bacteri- 
ologists at $1,200 each; laboratory assistant, $840; skilled laborers— 
1 $720, 1 $600; 2 messengers, at $600 each; 2 chauffeurs, at $720 
each; poundmaster, $1,400; watchman, $600; laborers, at not exceed- 
ing $65 per month each, $3,120; in all, $96,390. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
I want to ask the chairman the reason for increasing the salary 
of the health officer? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no increase above the current year. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is an increase above the author- 
ized statutory salary, which is the only salary authorized by 
law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not examined that, but I will say 
we continued it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman examine these statu- 
tory salaries when fixing a new bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. He takes whatever they ask? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have generally done that, being careful 
not to increase the salary above the current law. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman has increased this salary 
$500 more than the statutory salary. That is legislation, and 
I could make a point of order against it, but, of course, I will 
not do it; but the gentleman gave as his reasons for not grant- 
ing justice to the police and firemen—who are absolutely unpro- 
tected and who have had all of their powers of offense taken 
away when they took away the power of strikes—he said he 
would not give them relief because it was legislation; but when 
it comes to the health officer the salary is increased $500 be- 
yond the statutory salary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Our committee continued the salary as 
heretofore. As to the police, in that case we did not check 
back to see just what was authorized by law, but we continued 
the same amount they are getting at the present time. It may 
be that to some of the police we have given more than author- 
ized, but I think not. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not think it is far out of line, and I 
will not make the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For establishing and maintaining a child hygiene service, including 
the establishment and maintenance of child-welfare stations for the 
clinical examination, advice, care, and maintenance of children under 
6 years of age, payment for personal services, rent, fuel, periodicals. 
and supplies, $15,000: Provided, That the commissioners may acce t 
such volunteer services as they may deem expedient in connection with 
the establishment and maintenance of the service herein authorized: 
Provided further, That this shall not be construed to authorize the 

nditure or the payment of any money on account of any such 
volunteer service, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I wish to ask the gentleman from Michigan 
if he does not think that, on account of the importance of the 
items which we are reaching, we had better have a quorum 
present? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I had in mind—as we are 
getting along so rapidly—that we would run until 5 o'clock, 
and, if agreeable, stop at 5 o'clock, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JUVENILE COURT, 


Salaries: Judge, $3,600; clerk, $2,000; deputy clerk, who is 
thorized to act as clerk in the absence of that officer, $1, 480; financial 
clerk, who is authorized to act as deputy clerk, $1, 100 
and typewriter, 8 Is authorized to act as a deputy tere: 1,080; 
steno, her and a 51.00 for 3 work, and to aid in coping 

officers—ch 


reco! n clerk x o ief, $2,000, 
sistant 316500 (who shall also be“ investi in. Pes officer for children’s 
r ult > „200, five 


00, two at $1,200 each, one fo 

at $1 50912 rate investigating officer for juvenile work, $1, investi- 
et ng onrar for adult cases, $1,200; record and information ‘clerk for 
take ay office, $1,200; clerk for probation office, $900; two bailiffs, 
at $900 each; telephone operator, $600; messenger, $600; janitor, 
$ ; charwoman, $240; in all, $31,080. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
Hew much has the salary of the juvenile judge been raised over 
the statutory salary? 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far as I know, none. We are continuing 
the salary contained in the 1923 bill, and, as far as I know, that 
is the statutory salary. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not speaking of what was carried in 
the last appropriation bill. Is not the salary $3,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no information as to that. I can 
only state what salary the lady is getting at the present time, 
and we have continued the same salary she is getting now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a quite amusing Incident 
happened in conneetion with this particular juvenile court. An 
attorney was appointed by the court to defend a certain case, 
and after the case was decided he was asked about the facts of 
the case on the outside, and he gave his opinion—just merely 
recited what had: transpired in the court—and in the next few 
days he was cited to appear before the court and show cause 
why he should not be held in contempt for reflecting upon the 
action of the court, after the case had been finally disposed of 
and when he was merely acting under the appointment of the 
eourt. If the judge of the juvenile court is exercising such 
jurisdiction, threatening attorneys and threatening to take 
away their licenses, maybe her salary ought to be raised above 
the statutory allowance. [{Laughter.} 

Mr. SNELL. That will do; that is all right. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

For compensation of jurors, $10,000: pouon That none of the 
money appropriated by this act for the 
of the courts shall be available or u 
actual cost of the trial jury in each case first 
„ court and taxed as part of the costs and sertained rendered 

refor against the defendant in a criminal ease against whom a 
has been rendered; nor shall any such money be 
available or u for that purpose until execution has been issued and 
a return of nulla bona thereon been made by the proper officer. 
Neither shali an Lor the money appropriated by t this ack, for the Ai 
ment of jurors’ disbursed or used to any juror’s fees w. 
Sever unless the ga eet, cost of the trial jury ascertained and fixed 
by the court and taxed as costs and ju w rendered therefor against 

e defendant where either the United tates or the District of Colum- 
bia is plaintiff, and the defendant is unsuccessful in the suit. How- 
eyer, no poon shall be imprisoned because of the nonpayment of the 
aforemen ed costs. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
all of that paragraph, beginning on line 14, with the word 
Provided.“ down to the end of the paragraph on page 71, 
line 8, on the ground that it is new legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I think it is 
unnecessary to argue the point of order, for the reason that it 
is strictly and unqualifiedly a limitation upon the expenditure 
which, under the rule, is unquestionably permissible. It is so 
plainiy a limitation that I feel it is unnecessary to argue it 
before the Chair. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I invite the attention of the Chair 
to page 458 of the hearings on the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, in which Mr. Justice McCoy states as follows: 

Now, in conclusion, might it not be better to have the whole sub- 
En Nate iy and to have some legislation on it from the District 
ee? 

That is referring to this provision. He goes on then to say: 


I would have been perfectly willing, Mr. Evaxs, to go before the 
District Committee on some such proposition as that. As I say, I do 
not know what the policy of E at will be, or what poner ‘Congress 
wants to adopt as to making the costs heavy or light. ey want 
to throw the costs upon the litigant in the civil case 8 3 5 
make some suggestion about costs in there. As I say, E know nothing 
about it In criminal cases, but the policy of the code is that the "United 
States shall not be at uny expense in criminal cases, 


se: 


verdict of guil 


Now, I also invite the attention of the Chair to page 457, 
in which Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky makes a statement to show 
that this is entirely new legislation. He says: 


Here is the situation: The bootleggers and whisky runners are de- 


manding jury trials with the hope they can get a fellow bootlegger or a 
fellow whisky runner on the jury and hang it, and they are clogging the 
courts by their demands for juries. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What has that got to do with the rules and 
regulations of the House—a statement showing what this man 
says before the committee? 

Mr. HILL. It shows what the situation is. 
tempt at legislation. 

Mr. SNELL. This is a pure limitation on an appropriation 
bill which is always admitted. 

Mr. HILL. Even if this is a limitation on an appropriation 
bill, this is not a limitation on the expenditure, but on the 
action of the person. I submit that it is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the chairman of the committee any 
recollection of whether or not this item has been carried in 


This is an at- 


previous bills in this form? 


Mr. CRAMTON. It was carried in the current year, but in 
a different form. This is carried as a limitation, and in the 
bill for the current year there was a similar limitation. - 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Ten thousand dollars is car- 
ried for the payment of jury fees. The limitation is that none 
of that money shall be paid unless the jury fees shall be as- 
sessed as costs. It is clearly a limitation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
from Kentucky a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know how it is in Kentucky, but 
in the State of Texas, both in civil and criminal cases, a nomi- 
nal jury fee of $5 is assessed against the losing party. Say 12 
men are drawing jury fees, and on a case of two or three weeks 
their expense is never assessed, either in civil or criminal cases, 
Is not that the same rule that ‘applies in Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Much the same rule. But, Mr. 
Chairman, a new condition has arisen here. The courts, par- 
ticularly the police court, are being clogged by men who are not 
willing to be tried by the judge, but who demand a jury. I am 
informed that most of those demands for jury trials come from 
alleged bootleggers, who find their way so suecessfully and so 
easily from adjacent cities to the District of Columbia, and they 
demand a jury with the hope of getting somebody engaged in 
the same business on the jury with a view of hanging the jury. 

But that is no reason why the point of order should either be 
sustained or not sustained. If this is not a limitation on the 
expenditure, then I do not believe it possible for one to be 
written, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman's own re- 
marks show that this is an attempt at legislation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I admit that it is an attempt 
and that it is legislation by limitation, for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. HILL. I invite the Chairman's attention to the words of 
the concluding part of the paragraph on page 71: 

However, no person shall be imprisoned because of the nonpayment of 
the aforementioned costs. 

That certainly is no limitation. It has nothing to do with the 
application of the money. It is a change of the substantive law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is not a change of the sub- 
stantive law, if the gentleman will pardon me, because it is 
already a law. 

Mr. HILL. The sixth amendment to the Constitution guaran- 
tees even to bootleggers a fair and impartial trial by jury, and 
this is to limit the right of trial by jury. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘This is an important question. The Chair 
will ask the chairman of the committee if he will allow this 
to go over until Monday, so as to permit him to finish the 
reading of the bill to-night? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. Tilsox as Speaker 
pro tempore having assumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee, having under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for = purposes, had 
come to no resolution thereon. 
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SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolu- 
tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated 
below : 

S. 4030. An act for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

S. J. Res. 259. Joint resolution authorizing the President to 
abrogate the international agreement embodied in certain Ex- 
ecutive orders relating to the Panama Canal; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES. 


Mr. MADDEN, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported the bill (H. R. , Rept. 1849) making appropria- 
tions for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, which was read 
a first and second time, referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 

report, ordered to be printed. : 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
reserves all points of order on the bill. : 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday next week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the business of Calendar Wednes- 
day next week be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


0 ‘ INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Interior Department appropriation bill (H. R. 13559) may 
be taken from the Speaker's table, the amendments of the Sen- 
ate disagreed to and a conference asked for, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, disagree to the amend- 
ments of the Senate, and ask for a conference. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I will say that this request is 
made after conference with the gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
CARTER]. . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And it is satisfactory to him? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. BLANTON. I objected this morning when this request 
was made, but I have had a conference with the gentleman from 
Michigan, and I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 13559) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
will appoint the conferees. 

There was no objection, and the Speaker pro tempore ap- 
pointed as conferees on the part of the House Mr. CRAMTON, 
Mr, FRENCH, and Mr. CARTER, 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. CRAMTON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 5 o’clock p. m.) the House, under the order 
heretofore made, adjourned until Sunday, January 7, 1923, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


Is there objection? 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

897. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., transmitting the annual report of the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. for the year 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

898. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting a list of useless executive papers which have no perma- 
nent value and which should be disposed of; to the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WINSLOW: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 13135. A bill to grant the consent of Congress for 
the special commission constituted by an act of the Legislature 
of Massachusetts to construct a bridge across the Merrimack 
River; with amendments (Rept. No. 1339). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 13493. A bill to authorize the State road 
department of the State of Florida to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Escambia River near Ferry Pass, 
Fla.; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1840). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, S. 4172, An act to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Great Pee Dee River in South Carolina; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1341). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOCH: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
S. 4122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Inter- 
state Toll Bridge Co. for construction of a bridge across Red 
River between Montague County, Tex., and Jefferson County, 
Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1342). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 9405. 
A bill authorizing the collection of a reasonable fee from 
Indian lessors from moneys collected by the Indian Service 
as royalties and rentals from mining leases; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1843). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs, H. R. 9406. A 
bill to provide for the disposal of homestead allotments of 
deceased allottees within the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
Mont.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1844). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 9018. A 
bill to fix the time when patents in fee for Indian allotments 
shall become effective; without amendment (Rept, No. 1345). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 249. An 
act for the relief of certain tribes and nations of Indians in 
the State of Montana; with amendment (Rept. No. 1346). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 8 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 
13696. A bill making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and for sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No, 1349). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. : 5 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 18511. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1350). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1758. A bill 
for the relief of the owners of the steamship Mohican; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1333). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1759. A bill 
for the relief of the owners of the steam lighter Comport; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1334). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS; Committee on Claims. H. R. 12315. A bill 
for the relief of the owners of the schooner T. K. Bentley; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1835). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRELAND: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12159. A bill 
for the relief of D. H. MacAdam; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1836). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL; Committee on Claims. H. R. 18205. A 
bill for the relief of the American Trust Co.; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1337). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13250. A 
bill for the relief of Helene M. Layton; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1338).. Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 13208. 
A bill for the relief of Charles F. Peirce; without amendment 
1 Rept. No. 1347). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

onse, 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11353. 
A bill to provide for reopening the accounts of Harry Caden 
and charging of certain expenses therein to different appropria- 
tion from the one used in payment; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1848). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. UPSHAW: A bill (H. R. 13692) declaring the pur- 
chaser of intoxicating liquor equally guilty with the person who 
unlawfully sells or offers for sale intoxicating liquor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 13693) to enlarge and extend 
the post-office building at Perth Amboy, N. J.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 13694) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia to require operators 
of motor vehicles in the District of Columbia to secure a permit, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 13695) to provide a site and 
erect a public building at Mount Vernon, Wash. ; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WOOD of Indiana: A bil (H. R. 13696) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
: Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 13697) grant- 
ing a pension to Martha Eberlein; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13698) granting a pension to Cordelia S. 
Milliken; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13699) granting a pension to Anna 
Withers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 13700) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha A. Demaris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13701) granting a pension to Lewvina 
Hoffer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13702) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Pitzer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13703) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13704) granting a pension to Ida Stout; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRAUS: A bill (H. R. 13705) granting a pension to 
Nellie Quimby ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 13706) granting an increase of 
pension to John Noel Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 13707) granting a 
pension to Victoria M. Ray; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 13708) granting an increase 
of pension to James Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (H. R. 13709) granting a pen- 
sion to Charlotte Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13710) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. McCulloh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. YOUNG: A bill (H. R. 13711) for the relief of Maj. 
Frayne Baker; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6768. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, concerning proposed banking legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

6769. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of International Peace Jubi- 
lee and Waterways Exposition, Detroit, Mich., asking for 


proper congressional recognition and Government support to 
enable them to hold an international peace jubilee and water- 
ways exposition during 1925; to the Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions. : 

6770. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 42 resi- 
dents of Dale, N. Y., and vicinity, to repeal the tax on ammuni- 
tion and firearms contained in paragraph 7, section 900, internal 
revenue law; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6771. Also, petition of 49 residents of Cowlesville, Strykers- 
ville, Johnsonburg, N. Y., and vicinity, favoring an appropria- 
tion to extend relief to the famine-stricken people of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sunpay, January 7, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by Mr. Winrtam A. RopENBERG, a Representative from the 
State of Illinois, who caused to be read by the clerk the follow- 
ing communication: 

THE SPEAKER'S Rooms, 


HOUSE oy REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1923. 


ate Hon. WILLIAM A. RODENBERG to act as Speaker 
ay. 


I hereby desi 
pro tempore to 
F. H. GILLETT. 
Rev. Page Milburn, of Washington, D. C., offered the follow- 
ing prayèr: 


O God, our help in ages in past, our hope for years to come, 
we worship Thee, we dedicate unto Thee our life, our love, our 
service, our faith, our hope. We thank Thee that in this day 
of Christian civilization we know somewhat of representative 
citizenship, of men dedicating their lives unto the service of 
mankind and of the world. And as we remember this day the 
life, character, and service of one who has passed away, may 
our hearts be inspired to do more and more valiant service 
for our fellow men, for our Nation, and for the world. In 
Thee we live and move and have our being. We are dependent 
upon Thee. We look to Thee in hope this day, and ask that 
Thou wilt forgive us our sins and use us to Thy glory. Through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the reading 
of the Journal will be deferred. 
There was no objection. 


THE LATE JONAH KUHIO KALANTANAOLE, OF HAWAII. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will report the spe- 
cial order for the day. 

The clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. BALDWIN, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, January 7, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon, be set 
apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. 
J. KUHIO KALANIANAOLE, late a Delegate from the Territory of Hawaii. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Hawali 
offers a resolution which the clerk will report. 

The clerk read as follows: 

i House Resolution 478, 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. JONAH 
3 5 late a Delegate to Congress from the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased. and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
8 Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

enate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, there are several Members 
who wished to pay tribute to the late Mr. KALANIANAOLE to- 
day who are unavoidably absent, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they may extend their remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman include all 
Members who desire to extend their remarks? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Certainly; all Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, we are here to pay tribute to 
the late Delegate to Congress from Hawaii, Prince JONAH 
Kunio KALANIANAOLE, and I feel highly honored in that the 
privilege falls to me of briefly outlining incidents and achieve- 
ments in his career. 

He was born on the island of Kauai, Hawaiian Islands, on 
March 26, 1871. His father, Kahalepouli, was a high chief and 
‘the son of the last King of Kauai; his mother was Princess 
‘Kinoiki Kekaulike, sister of Queen Kapiolani, consort of King 
‘Kalakaua. His boyhood was very different from that usual to 
an American. As a member of the royal family he was 
bronght up in the court of his uncle, the King, and took part 
in all official functions and receptions at the palace, At the 
age of 18 he was created a prince by royal proclamation. His 
early education was in Honolulu at the Royal School and 
Punahou College. He then spent four years at St. Mathews 
College of California. Later he was a student at the Royal 
‘Agricultural College in England, winding up his education in 
a business college there. At the conclusion of his college days 
he spent a year as the guest of the Japanese Government, his 
uncle, King Kalakaua, hoping that he would marry a princess 
of the royal house of Japan. 

Although he grew up to early manhood as one of the royal 
family. with the probability ever before him that he would 
some day be the King of the Hawaiian Islands, he was demo- 
erutle by nature, taking part in all athletic sports and excelling 
in football and rowing. He was an expert horseman and there 
was nothing he enjoyed more keenly than going with the cow- 
boys after wild cattle and horses on the rugged slopes of 
Mauna Kea, or spearing wild boars from the back of a horse. 
He was a polo player of no mean ability. He also was fond 
of yachting and game fishing—sports which he enjoyed almost 
to the day of his death. 

An excellent marksman with either rifle or shotgun, he was 
a welcome member of shooting parties. Golf was also a favor- 
ite pastime—in fact he was an all-around sportsman. 

After his return to Hawali from Japan he took a position in 
the Department of the Interior of the Hawaiian Government in 
order to obtain practical experience. In this position he made 
a good record for industry and efficiency. 

Of royal lineage and a probable future king, his outlook on 
life and his prospects were brought to an abrupt change by 
the overthrow of the Hawaiian monarchy in 1893, when the 
Republic of Hawaii was established, 

The young prince was then 21 years of age. Two years 
later there was a revolution of the Hawaiians, with the object 
of reinstating the ex-Queen, and Prince Kuhio, true to his 


beliefs, took part in this revolution. For this he and other 
leaders were arrested as political prisoners and sentenced to a 


year’s imprisonment. While he was in prison he became en- 
gaged to a young chiefess whom many of you know as his 
gracious princess wife. They were married soon after his re- 
lease and left shortly for a tour of the world, among other 
places visiting Africa, where he hunted big game. He was 
there during the Boer War and took part on the side of the 
British. 

He returned to his island home in the fall of 1901, and in 
1902, after urgent persuasion, became the Republican candidate 
for delegate to Congress and was in that year elected for 
his first term. I was a member of the convention which 
nominated him and can bear witness to his great reluctance 
to enter the fleld, for he believed he could do more for his 
people at home than he could 5,000 miles away here in 
Washington, 

Characteristically, after haying made up his mind as to his 
path of duty, he never swerved, and was elected to Congress 
for 10 consecutive terms notwithstanding that he continued 
at the head of his party’s ticket at great personal sacrifice. 
In all of these elections he was loyally supported by the great 
majority of the white residents of Hawali, as well as his own 
people. During the 19 years of his membership of this body, 
always uppermost in his mind was the welfare and prosperity 
of his constituency and especially that of his own* people. 
I do not wish to convey the idea by this that he was not in 


every sense of the word an American, for he was, unqualifiedly. | 


He lost no opportunity to preach the doctrines of Americanism 
to his people and to impress upon them their great good 
fortune in being citizens of the United States, the greatest 
country in the world. To illustrate his loyalty to the stars 
and stripes, I quote from a speech he made on the floor of 
this House June 28, 1917, when he spoke of the death of 
several Hawaiian boys drowned when the steamer Aztec was 
torpedoed by a German submarine. He said: “Two thousand 
and odd miles out in the Pacific are the islands that constitute 


the Territory of Hawaii, Our fame for a beautiful, wonderful 
country is world wide; but Hawaii is more than a playground, 
a retreat for tourists; it is the western frontier of our 
Republic. We Hawaiians guard the western doorways. While 
Hawaii stands, our coast line from Alaska down the long 
stretch to the Panama Canal Zone is safe from successful in- 
vasion or attack,” This shows the man—a loyal 100 per cent 
American. 

A pure-blooded Hawaiian, a member of a diminishing race, 
it was natural and greatly to his credit that he devoted much 
serious thought and energy to their rehabilitation—it was a 
work of love on bis part. He saw the tendency of his people 
to flock to the larger eitles where their life in crowded tene- 
ments, learning the vices of the white man, was leading to 
racial extinction, and he devoted himself to getting them hack 
to the land. His efforts in this line culminated in the passage 
in 1921 by this Congress of the Hawaiian Homes Commission 
act, a measure to provide homesteads for native Hawaiians 
for an indefinite term at a nominal rental and for government 
loans to the settlers. The Prince was made one of the com- 
missioners and took great interest in the practical carrying out 
of his dream, At his death his wife, the Princess, was ap- 
pointed to his place on the commission. The project is in 
good hands; Mr. George Cooke, a close friend of the Prince, 
is the executive head and the prospects are that it will work out 
successfully and the hopes of the Prince will be realized. A 
few days before his death, when he knew that he could not live 
long, he remarked to one of his most intimate friends, a 
Hawaiian : 

John, I hope you boys will stick together and to agree to the 
best of your ability to meet this most important problem—the rehabili- 
tation of our race. 

Although it was known that Prince Cupid, as we loved to 
call him, was seriously ill, his death came a year ago to-day 
as a grievous shock to his host of friends in Hawaii. : 

His death was as he wished it to be—in his beautiful home 
at Waikiki and among his home friends. To quote from a 
Honolulu newspaper the day after he breathed his last: 

At Pualeilani through the night of vigil, while the Prince was 
sitting in his armchair, himself knowing that death could not long be 
barred from entrance to bis chamber, he sat with his face toward the 
open door facing Kalakaua Avenue, his lessening vision drinking in 
deeply of the green verdure across the way in what was formerly 
the great acres of his annt the Queen Dowager Kaplolani, in whose 
home he had 8 so many happy days of his boyhood and young 
manhood, Sitting by his side was Princess Kalanianaole. She 
held his hand closely. The Priuce smiled often as his eyes met those 
of his sweetheart Princess and he appeared to be hoping that her 
last view of him would be a memory of him still smiling. 

He was the last titular prince of his line and his funeral was 
the last royal funeral that will be held in Hawaii. He was 
buried with all the pomp and pageantry of ancient Hawaiian 
royalty in the royal mausoleum. Officials of our own and 
foreign Governments were present in their official capacities 
and throngs of friends of all nationalities came to pay the last 
tribute to the departed. 

The beautiful silver mounted koa casket was placed in a 
catafalque and drawn by 200 stalwart Hawaiians from the 
former palace to his last resting place, a distance of over a mile. 
In the funeral procession the Army was represented by a con- 
siderable section, departments of Government, organizations 
of various kinds, schools, and thousands of friends and ad- 
mirers all marched in the procession. The services at the 
palace and at the mausoleum were indeed impressive and 
will dwell in the memory of those who witnessed it until death 
shall have claimed them also, 

Prince KALANIANAOLE was a prince indeed—a prince of good 
fellows and a man among men; a man of sterling sincerity 
and strong convictions—he always stood for what he deemed 
right—yielding to no weakness, and manly always. 

He will long be mourned in his native land where a plan is 
now under way to build a monument as a memorial to him that 
will go down to the ages—a great and beautiful stadium, 
crowned by a statue of the Prince to be known as the “Kuhio 


Stadium.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, Prince Cupid, as his 
friends loved to call him, was a prince by nature as well as by 
royal proclamation. He entered this House as the Representa- 
tive of the Territory of Hawaii in the Vifty-eighth Congress. 
It was my good fortune to become acquainted with him at that 
time. Early in my service here I visited Hawaii. At that time 
I became better acquainted with the Prince and with the people 
whom he loved and so well represented here, The Representa- 
tive of Hawaii [Mr. BALDWIN], who has just spoken so eloquently 
of the life and character of Jonam KUHIO KALANIANAOLE, 
bas referred somewhat to the chief ambition of KALAN TAN AO 
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as the representative of his people. While in Hawaii visiting 
the different islands making up that Territory the Prince never 
failed of an opportunity to impress upon his native people the 
importance of maintaining their race and of establishing and 
maintaining homes of their own. His ambition was the passage 
of the bill to which the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. BALDWIN] 
has referred. 

The passage of that bill was a realization of his great 
ambition in entering this House. His purpose was to perpetu- 
ate as long as possible the vanishing race of the Hawaiians. 
They were a great people. When Napoleon was thundering 
across the continent of Europe, Kamehameha I, the first king 
of the Hawaiians, a soldier and a statesman, was organizing 
the kingdom of Hawaii. He united oll the islands of that 
splendid group and created a monarchy that was known and 
recognized throughout the world and had representatives in 
and diplomatic representatives from the Governments of the 
world. No monarchy in Europe failed of having a representa- 
tive at the court of Honolulu. Honolulu and the monarchy of 
Hawaii bad representatives in every kingdgm and country of 
the world. The decisions of the admiralty court of Hawaii were 
recognized and commented upon and quoted by the admiralty 
courts of every other country. The Hawaiians were not, as 
they have sometimes been represented to be, a meager and 
inferlor people. They were a great people, great in states- 
manship. great in war, and great in their social life. It is 
doubtful if any man of that time made a greater impression than 
Kamehameha I. He typified the Hawaiians. Some time during 
the early part of his reign some French soldiers visited the 
islands and taught Hawaiians how to distil liquor. Up to that 
time distilled intoxicating liquors had never been introduced 
into the islands or known to the island people. Upon one con- 
yocation of the chiefs of Hawaii Kamehameha himself partook 
too freely of the beverage that had been distilled. He did not 
appear at that convocation of the chiefs whom he had assem- 
bled as the dignified and imposing chieftain that he was by 
nature, Soon after that he ordered the construction of a new 
building in which he assembled all the chiefs of Hawaii and 
all the officials in authority, and there made proclamation that 
from that day and forever in the Kingdom of Hawaii there 
should not be a still or distilled liquor; and during his entire 
reign as the monarch of Hawaii that proclamation was en- 
forced. 

That was characteristic of Kamehameha, and is an exempli- 
fication of the characteristics of the Hawaiian people. They 
linve always had high purpose and they lived up to that pur- 
pose, One of the sad things to-day is that this race is dimin- 
ishing. The diminution of the race gave Prince Cupid many 
hours of anxiety, They are a splendid people, who love music 
and flowers, who live in a land of unusual beauty and of in- 
comparable climate; a people who are hospitable to a fault, 
and who have made themselves known to every traveler who has 
crossed the Pacific, and made a favorable impression upon every 
one who has visited that splendid territory. They have a 
fault, they give while they have anything to give. The desire 
to possess anything that belongs to a Hawaiian is a command 
to the Hawaiian that he give it, and he does so. It is in this 
way that they have given up their lands, that they have given 
up their territory, that they have given up that which was 
theirs, while those who have come to their islands are possess- 
ing the most delightful spot in the Pacific and one of the most 
cherished parts of our great of all beloved country. 

Prince Cupid, in his address in 1917 on this floor, declared 
the truth that Hawaii is an outpost in the Pacific that stands 
guard of this great Republic and its western coast. Those who 
lave known Prince Cupid love his memory and his people— 
Hawaiians. He was a true and a noble son of a splendid race. 


Mr. CURRY, Mr. Speaker, we are met to-day to commemorate 
the life and public services of the late Delegate from the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, the Hon. JoN AH KUHIO KALANIANAOLE. 

Often we meet thus to memorialize the passing of a friend 
and colleague, and at no time so much as on these occasions 
do we feel the utter futility of words, the paucity of speech that 
makes it impossible to speak adequately of the departed. Par- 
ticularly do I feel so on this occasion. 

The departed held a place in the heart of the Congress that 
was peculiarly his own and it can never again be filled by an- 
other. And he holds a place in the history of Hawaii that no 
other man has ever held and very likely no one will ever share 
it with him. 

A Royal Prince of Hawaii, a Delegate to the American Con- 
gress, a patriotic Christian gentleman, a kindly, generous, pa- 
tient friend is gone. He was the only prince of royal blood who 


ever served in the American Congress. Had the Territory of 
Hawaii remained a kingdom he would at the time of his death 
have been king. Yet there was no one more intensely Amer- 
ican, and his greatest and oft expressed pride was his American 
citizenship. He sincerely believed in the American system of 
government. He would not have permitted the return to 
monarchial government under any circumstances, and I firmly 
believe were a monarchy reestablished he would have gone forth 
among his own people as a knight in his vigil at arms and led 
them forth to overthrow the monarchy and reestablish Hawaii 
as an American Territory in order that he and they might re- 
gain the knighthood of American citizenship. 

In the early days following the American annexation and 
administration of the islands there was bitter feeling among 
the native Hawaiian people. Their lands had been confiscated 
even before annexation and they had been badly treated in 
many ways. Prince Kuhio was thrown in jail, where he re- 
mained a year. 

The first delegate was Hon, Robert Wilcox. He was elected 
by the Home Rule party, a party peculiar to the Territory it- 
self, 

The Prince went forth among his people in all of the islands 
upon his release from prison, argued, pleaded with them, and 
persuaded them that the proper course for them to pursue 
was to accept American annexation, become good and loyal 
American citizens, and make the Territory of Hawaii an Ameri- 
can Territory in the highest sense and a respected and favored 
part of the American Nation. No other person would have suc- 
ceeded in this effort as he did. He was a polished orator, be- 
loved by his people, and one of the reasons that so many of the 
native Hawaiians at that time objected to their new situation 
was because they wanted him for their future king. He preached 
the gospel of American citizenship and Republicanism and 
taught them the precepts of our form of government. His mis- 
sion was wholly successful. 

The following year he was drafted, against his will, and 
elected Delegate to Congress on the National Republican ticket. 
He served continuously until his death. Had he lived to com- 
plete his term of office he would have rounded out 20 years’ 
service, and that was his ambition. He had built a beautiful 
home in the Territory to which he had planned to retire and 
devote the remainder of his days to the promotion of the happi- 
ness, welfare, and advancement of his own people. 

I shall not dwell on the intimate features of his life and 
history. Others here are better qualified than I to touch on 
that. I want primarily to speak of his service as a Delegate. 
I have been a member of the Committee on Territories during 
my entire career in the Congress, and for the past four years 
I have been the chairman of that committee. Accordingly I 
have been closely associated with the Delegate from the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, for it is this Committee that deals with legis- 
lation affecting the Territory. 

From a military outpost of the Pacific in the early days of 
American occupation, the ‘Territory of Hawaii has become in 
a brief span of years the Paradise of the Pacific, the mecca of 
the tourist, the playground of the Nation, where the hospi- 
tality of the people is so much a part of their nature that the 
very mention of the Territory makes the heart of the conti- 
nental American who has been so fortunate as to visit there 
glow with pleasure. But above and beyond this it has become 
one of the great commercial assets of the Nation, richer by 
far than many of our States. 

This phenomenal development has been due in very great 
measure to Prince Kuhio, for it was he who persuaded the 
people to accept gladly their American citizenship and to work 
whole-heartedly and enthusiasticaly for the development of the 
Territory as an integral part of the American Union. And it 
was he who sponsored the legislation that made this develop- 
ment possible and certain, 

The greatest single thing that he did for his own people, 
aside from inducing them to willingly accept American citizen- 
ship, was in sponsoring and passing through the Congress the 
act creating the Hawaiian Homes Commission. The Hawaiian 
race is a dying race, because they had been driven from their 
lands by settlers from overseas and were of necessity compelled 
to adjust themselves to unaccustomed occupations and habits of 
life. The Hawaiian Homes Commission act returned in part 
these lands to their rightful owners and provided the machinery 
to finance the Hawaiian people in settling on them. It is hoped 
and believed this will make possible the rebabilitation of the 
race, 

I recall the day in my office when Delegate KaLANIANAOLB 
first broached this subject how delighted he was when I told him 
I would favor the legislation. I recall the committee meeting 
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when this legislation was under consideration, when, past mid- 
night, the project had been under attack, he left his place at 
the committee table, and standing by my side, his voice 
aquiver with emotion, his head held high, proudly, he spoke of 
his race, of their valor and their high honor, of their almost 
child-like faith in their fellow men, of their kindliness and their 
generosity, of their intense Americanism. 

He pleaded that the act be passed in order that a grave 
injustice might be rectified even at that late date. I never 
heard a man speak more sincerely or with greater feeling. 
When he had concluded his plea the committee was unani- 
mously in favor of the project. When the commission was 
created he was named a member by the governor, and he 
had planned to retire from Congress at the end of this Congress 
and devote the remainder of his days to this great work. 

Upon his death his. widow was appointed to fill the vacancy 
on the commission. It is her purpose to carry out his well 
conceived and carefully outlined plans of this great work, 
with the details of which she is very familiar. 

It is futile in the brief time alloted to go into the details of 
his legislative record. It was a record filled with high achieve- 
ment over a long period. Suffice to mention what I believe to 
be his stellar achievements. First the Americanization of the 
Hawalian people, his great services in developing the magnifi- 
cent resources of the Territory, and his efforts to rehabilitate 
his race and correct the grave injustice that had been done 
the Hawaiian people in the early days following annexation. 

On account of his lovable nature he was given the sobriquet 
of Prince Cupid by his first teacher. It was a term of affection 
they applied to him all through his childhood, and he came to 
be known by all of his intimates by that name. It was well 
applied to him, for he was, indeed, the Cupid who similingly 
pierced the hearts of America and Hawaii with his arrow 
and welded them together so firmly that they can now never 
be separated, and this is for the mutual welfare and happiness 
of both. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Committee 
on Territories I had the privilege of serving for a short time 
with the deceased Delegate, and to me nothing has occurred 
since I have been in the House that has appealed to me as more 
pathetic than the passing of KALANIANAOLE, as has been said, 
the last representative of a royal family.and a dying race. 

The present city of Tupelo, Miss., where I live, is situated 
almost on the identical site of the ancient capital of the 
Chickasaw Nation, the most enlightened, the most highly civi- 
lized, and the most friendly, so far as the English speaking 
race is concerned, of all the Indian tribes of America. They 
maintained their territorial integrity and the respect of their 
neighbors to such an extent that adjoining tribes would refuse 
to go to war without the consent of the Chickasaws. In their 
fight with the Spaniards about 1540, they overwhelmingly de- 
feated De Soto and his men, in one of the first, if not the first, 
pitched battles between the white people and the Indians on 
American soil. They did not provoke the battle, which was 
forced upon them by the Spaniards, but when hostilities began, 
they defended their homes with a valor and determination that 
would have done justice to the legions of ancient Rome. 

Two hundred years later they resisted and disastrously de- 
feated the French under Bienville and again saved themselves 
from subjugation at the hands of a ruthless enemy. But they 
were never known to draw the blood of an English speaking 
white man. In the War of 1812, they were instrumental in 
preventing all the tribes of that country, including the powerful 
Choetaws, from yielding to the persuasions of Tecumseh and 
going to war on the side of the British Empire, and in that way 
possiby saved to the United States the lower Mississippi Valley. 

Andrew Jackson and his army marched through hundreds of 
miles of their territory, and passed right through the Chickasaw 
capital, on their way to New Orleans, where they were warmly 
welcomed by all the Indians of the Chickasaw Tribe. 

But when the time came for the white man to migrate to the 
beautiful country of the Chickasaws—a country rieh in re- 
sources, as Grady once said, with “a gentle climate above a 
fertile soil that yielded to the husbandman every product of 
the temperate zone,” a land traversed by beautiful streams, 
with rolling plains and vast fertile prairies, the cupidity of the 
white man overcame his better attributes, and he could not 
resist the temptation to take that which belonged to another, 
and deprive the Chickasaws of their lands. 
people practically disappeared. Unable to resist the white man, 
whom they had befriended, in his insatiable greed for territory, 
the Chickasaws at last gave way before the pressure, extin- 
guished their camp fires, and moved away toward the glow of 
the setting sun, to become a memory, to live thereafter in the 
traditions of their destroyers. 


As a result, a great 


Sinister annihilation of a primitive- civilization! 
destruction of @ human race! 

I have often thought that there is a striking analogy between 
the history of the Chickasaws, and that of the Hawaiians, Of 
all the people discovered in the New World, none were more 
friendly, none more free from immorality, none further from 
oppression and all of the evil traits that characterized a great 
many primitive tribes than were the people of Hawaii. They 
were brave and generous, especially in their treatment of the 
white man. 

Unfortunately we have not been as generous toward them 
as they were toward us. When the white man first invaded 
Hawaii the population of those islands amounted to possibly 
a half million of people. To-day they have dwindled to a pop- 
ulation of less than 44,000, including all those who have in their 
veins a trace of Hawaiian blood. 

As Tsay, I served on the committee with Prince KALANTANAOLE, 
and I witnessed his fight; I participated in it, and supported 
him in his efforts to stay the hand of destruction that is 
threatening the last remnant of his race by the passage of that 
bill which has been referred to to-day in the interest of the 
homes of Hawaiians. He was the last of his royal blood, and 
possibly one of the last, if not the last, representative of his 
race who will ever occupy a seat in this Chamber. I was bound 
to admire the fight that he made, and I thought when I learned 
of his death that he had set an example which ought to be a 
beacon light to the Hawaiian people in what I sometimes fear 
to be the dark night that stretches out before them. Cer- 
tainly the American people, the white people of America, could 
not do better than to take a lesson from and heed the examples 
set by the services here of this man KALANIANAOLE, 


Implacable 


Mr. BLAND of Indiana. Mr. Speaker and Colleagues: My 
services in the House of Representatives will afford no dearer 
memories than those connected with my friendship and asso- 
ciation with Prince J. Kuno KALANIANAOLE. While my ac- 
quaintance with the Prince was confined to the last five years 
of his life, there were many pleasant meetings and conversa- 
tions between us during that period ef time. 

I visited the Hawalian Islands in 1917, with the congres- 
sional party, and there learned to know the Prince at his best, 
where he was among his own people and on the soil that he 
loved so dearly. Prince KALANIANAOLE was a member of the 
royal family of Hawaii, and had the monarchy continued would 
have worn the crown. Notwithstanding his high position among 
his people, he was never anything but democratic and cordial 
with everyone he liked. An analysis of the character of our la- 
mented friend and colleague necessarily leads us to inquire 
inte the history and characteristics of the people to whom he 
belonged and whom he represented so faithfully and con- 
scientiously in this body for 20 years. 

It was estimated that at the time Captain Cook discovered the 


‘Hawaiian Islands, then known as the Sandwich Islands, there 


were 400,000 pure-blooded Hawaiians on the eight islands. 
The most vicious habits of civilization were then introduced to 
the good natured, friendly, tropical natives. Intoxicating 
liquors and diseases. were introduced with deadly effect upon a 
healthy race who had little power of resistance. 

When the missionaries went to the Hawalian Islands in 1818 
the ravages of these scourges brought by the Europeans were 
alarming. Since that date the encroachment of hardier races 
of people has slowly driven the Hawaiian from his natural way 
of living and he has not been able to adapt himself to his new 
surroundings. The Japanese and other races, more inured to 
hardship and strife have gradually taken the places of the 
Hawaiians in almost every field of endeavor and to-day there 
are but a few thousand pure-blooded Hawaiians on the islands 
and a surprising small number of mixed Hawaiian blood. 

When annexation took place the Crown lands became a part 
of the public domain of the United States, and much of it was 
leased for sugar and pineapple growing. Much of the best land 
was already in private hands. Hawaiians who really were 
fitted for agriculture and who desired to engage in it found 
it difficult to find a suitable site. The life efforts of our de- 
ceased eolleague were spent in trying to secure allotments of 
land in small plots for the use of his people. It became the 
passion of his life, and he unselfishly devoted the better part 
of his years to this tusk. How well he would have succeeded 
in actually getting his people in possession of the land if his 
life had been spared we can not say, but we do know that the 
Hawaiian people have had no more faithful or devoted contender 
for their rights and for better opportunities for them than our 
beloved friend, who for so many years urged upon Congress the 
necessity and duty of better providing for the protection of this 
race of splendid people who are fast passing away. 
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The Hawaiian, from our first knowledge of him; possessed 
the sunny-hearted languor and indifference of the tropics. 
The blue skies, the colorful waters, gorgeous vegetation, and 
unequaled scenie beauty had impressed themselves upon his 
character to the extent that he was a dreamer, filled with a 
sense of real appreciation of the beauties and bountifulness 
of nature. He was of a peaceful and deeply religious charac- 


ter. The overshadowing and overwhelming influence of the 
volcanic disturbances of the islands had also left their deep 
impressions. The Prince the highest and noblest 
traits of the character of this wonderful race of people. He 
was loyal to a friend with the same degree of loyalty and 
devotion that he showed for his people. There was no guile 
in his heart. His friendship once given, there were no mental 
reservations; generous to a fault, he was often imposed upon 
by the unworthy. Grateful himself for the blessings of life, 
which he enjoyed so much, he loved to see gratitude show in 
the faces of those who shared his generosity. No one who 
has eyer associated with him could but be impressed with his 
deyotion and faithfulness to his wife, whe survives him, and 
I have often heard his friends pay glowing tribute to his 
singlehearted and intense devotion, loyalty, and love to the prin- 
cess, who was truly a fitting companion for our beloved friend. 

My memories of Waikiki. will always include as its brightest 
spot the beautiful home of love and joy amidst the palms and 
tropical verdure which our Prince loved with all the intensity 
of his loving disposition. The Pacifie with its wonderful 
panorama of changing colors, Diamond Head, The Punch 
Bowl and The Needle with their majesty and beauty of form 
and verdure, the clouds unexcelled in form and color, all may 
still charm and enthrall the admirer, but without the cheerful 
greeting and the warm handelasp of our genial friend that Little 
Paradise on the Pacific, to me, can never be the same. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passing of Prince KALANIANAOLE has gone 
forever one of the most splendid men of a splendid race. Shorn 
of the power and prestige that was his by birth, he uncom- 
plainingly made the most of his life for himself and those he 
loved. His efforts were not in vain, because those who knew 
him and knew how he personified the best characteristics of 
his race hold everlasting regard and respect for the Hawaiian 
people. After annexation the. Prince was a loyal and true 
American. He had respect and reverence for our Government 
and its people, and tried at all times to make his people feel 
that American ideals were worthy of emulation. Let us hope, 
my colleagues, as his remains rest to-day in the royal sar- 
cophagus in the beautiful Nuuanu valley that his spirit has 
been gathered into the arms of the God of his people and that 
there he enjoys eternal bliss with the immortal ones of his 
race who have with him lived up to the highest standards of 
Hawaiian traditions. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker: I can not permit this occasion to 
pass without offering a few words in commemoration of the life 
and character of our departed friend and colleague, J. Kumo 
KALANTANAOLE. 

It was my good fortune, soon after entering Congress, to 
meet and become well acquainted with him. He had repre- 
sented the Territory of Hawaii here for a number of years, in 
fact, almost from the time the Hawaiian Territory became a 
part of the United States of America. He belonged to the 
Hawaiian race, and was created Prince in 1884, and would have 
succeeded to the throne of that Government had the Territory 
not become a part of the United States. He was a Delegate 
from the Territory for nearly 20 years, and during this time 
was ever interested and alert in everything which pertained to 
the prosperity and development of the Hawaiian Islands. 

He was exceedingly modest, quiet, unassuming, and gentle 
in his work and in his relations with all men; but he was ever 
watchful and persistent in his efferts for his Territory and for 
his people. 

As a Delegate from the Territory he was not permitted to 
east a yote on any question in the House of Representatives, 
yet he wielded a wonderful influence here in obtaining needed 
legislation for his people. 

While the Territory he represented is separated by many 
miles from the mainland of the United States, and while the 
Territory has but recently become a part of the United States, 
our departed friend, by his devotion to and deep interest in his 
people, through his long service here, was enabled to create 
mi Cece intense inn the /Cengrems: ip: thie TAPIRO ane sa ate 
development. 

It was largely through his influence that high officials of the 
Government and Members of both branches of Congress visited 
these beautiful islands, and no one has returned from visiting 
this Territory without loud and enthusiastic praise of these 
islands and of this people. 


We have read and heard all manner of things and reports 
about the beauties and wonders of these islands, but no one has 
ever yet been able to properly describe or portray the sublime 
beauty and grandeur to be found there. One ean only know 
by visiting and seeing, and when one has visited and seen this 
delightful country he is overcome not only by the beauty and 
grandeur of the surroundings but by the wonderful reception 
of this wonderful people. 

Prince KaLaNIANAOLE was a real and true representative of 
his race. He lived, labored and died, earnestly striving in 
every way within his power to educate, elevate, and perpetuate 
his race. One of the last acts of his public career, in fact one 
of the last acts of his life, was to secure the passage through 
Congress of what is known as the “ Rehabilitation and Coloniza- 
tion of the Hawaiians in the Hawaiian Territory.” 

Just before he returned to his home the last time, in a talk 
with him on this floor, he told me of his plans to quit his work 
as Representative of his people in the Congress of the United 
States. He told me he lHfoped to devote his entire energies dur- 
ing the remainder of his life in the upbuilding of his race. He. 
soon returned to the islands, but his work had been done, and 
he has left to others the high responsibility to carry on the 
great work he had so well begun. 

Prince KaALaNIANAOLE had the esteem, respect: and confidence 
of every Member of the House. To know him was to love him, 
and I believe no man ever more fully earned or more fully 
received the complete confidence of his people. 

After nearly 20 years of faithful service as representative 
of his Territory in the Congress of the United States, and after 
devoting his life in the interest and for the benefit of his people, 
he returned to the beautiful Islands of the Sea, where he had 
spent so many happy days; and there he will forever rest among 
his people he loved so well. 

His life was so gentle, so honest and pure; his character so 
good, so generous and true; his deeds, so kindly, so honorable 
and just; that the whole world can truly say of him, This 
was a man.” 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in our journey through this 
life we form friendships that remain unbroken until severed 
by the ruthless hand of death. Soon after coming to Wash- 
ington to take my seat in the Sixty-fifth Congress it was 
my good fortune to meet the late J. Kunio KALANIANAOLE, the 
Delegate from Hawaii, whose untimely death we are com- 
memorating to-day, and we then formed a friendship that 
continued until he set ont on his journey of exploration into 
“that undiscoyered country from whose bourne no traveler 
returns.” I was particularly attracted by his innate courtesy, 
affability, and good nature. He was truly a gentleman in 
every sense of the word. Never have I seen him ruffled or 
perturbed. Passing tempests interested him not at all, and 
he was oblivious to the wrangles and quarrels that sometimes 
attend the sittings of this body. His was a lofty and noble 
natnre that was all the more charming by reason of his 
modesty and diffidence. That the people of Hawaii under- 
stood and appreciated his good qualities is best attested by 
the fact that he was for 10 consecutive terms elected to 
Congress as Delegate from that Territory, and we, who were 
his colleagues, know with what fidelity and sincerity he served 
them. He loved his people in a way that only a noble 
character such as his is capable of. Had the old Hawaiian 
monarchy been maintained he would have become king of 
the islands upon the death of his cousin, Queen Liliuokalani, 
but never once have I heard him express regret over the turn 
of the wheel of fortune which took from him his royal in- 
heritance. He was not given to speaking of the days when his 
family ruled over the fortunes of the Hawaiian people. To 
him it was a closed chapter, and he had but the kindliest 
feelings toward the great American people. In fact he 
was one of us in spirit and in deed, and in his passing we 
lost a friend and colleague who was as gentle and constant as 
the limpid waters of the mighty ocean that playfully kisses 
the shores of the land which he loved and yvenerated—Hawaii. 
Farewell, friend and colleague, until we meet again. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I would be untrue to myself if 
I failed to take advantage of this occasion to pay tribute to 
one whom I was proud to call my friend. 

I beeame acquainted with Prince KALANIANAOLE soon after 
his election to the Fifty-eighth Congress, and that acquaintance 
fast ripened inte lasting friendship. I knew him well and 
esteemed him highly. On all occasions and under all condi- 
tions he was a courteous, affable, genial gentleman—a gentie 
man of very high character. 

He was devoted to his island home and never for a moment: 
neglected to serve the best interest of his constituents. I can 
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not express my appreciation of the splendid qualities of Prince 
KALANIANAOLE better than to incorporate in my remarks, with 
hearty approval, an address delivered in this city on March 27, 
1922, by my colleague and friend, Hon. WILLIAM A. RopENBERG, 
in which he said: 

Through the thoughtful Rr nd ta Sp Mr. Walter F. Dillingham, of 


Honolulu, we are to be accorded rare privilege to-night of having 
reproduced on the screen the picturesque ceremonies incident to the 
funeral of the late Prince JONAH KUHIO KALANIANAOLE, who for almost 
twenty years was the Delegate in Congress from the Territory of 
Hawaii, I have been reques by Mr. 2 to make a few re- 
marks regarding the life and character of the Prince before the picture 
is thrown upon the screen. 

Prince Kuhio, or Prince“ Cupid ,” as he was familiarly known to his 
legion of friends, was born on the Island of Kauai on ch 26, 187i. 
He was educated in Honolulu, the United States, and England. He 
was a cousin of the late K Kalakaua and Queen Liliuokalan! and 
was a nephew of Queen Kapiolani, who was the consort of Kalakaua, 
At the age of 13 he was created a prince by royal proclamation, and 
in the absence of annexation he would have su ed to the throne 
ani would. Lave become King of Hawaii upon the death of Queen 
wilinokalani. 

On the 7th of January of this year, at his home on beautiful Waikiki, 
whose shores are forever kissed by the murmuring waters of the 
mighty Pacific, his kind and gentle soul took its flight to God. 

The funeral ceremonies lasted an entire week. When he realized that 
the end was approaching the prince, who was the very soul of modesty 
and simplicity and who desired to spare his wife a most trying ordeal, 
requested that his funeral be simple and free of all ponp and ostenta- 
tion and in this he was joined by his beloved and devoted wife. But 
the native Hawaiians who are among the most affectionate and senti- 
mental of peoples and who fairly idolized the 2 75 insisted that full 
regal honors conforming to the ancient historical customs of Hawaii 
be paid to the last and by far the most popular member of the royal 
family. Owing to their insistence the princess finally consented with 
much reluctance and in accordance with the custom that is always 
invoked at the burial of Hawaiian monarchs, the Soay of the prince 
was removed at midnight from his home to the principal native church. 
There it lay in state for one week constantly attended by a 8 
which was changed 2 30 minutes. At midnight, on January 14, one 
week after his death the body was removed to the old throne room 
of the palace, where it lay in state on the very spot where he had 
knelt as a boy when he was created a royal prince of the realm. 

At high noon on the following day, January 15, he was removed to 
the mausoleum of the Kalakauas, where he now sleeps the sleep of 
eternity awaiting the dawn of resurrection’s morn. 

No death in all the annals of Hawaii's touching and pathetic history 
caused more profound sorrow or called forth more expressions of deep 
and genuine regret than did that of Prince KALANIANAOLE. The entire 
population without regard to creed, color, or nationality united in 
doing honor to the memory of a brave and manly man who unselfishly 
consecrated his life to the spending of his beloved and devoted people. 

The Army furnished a military escort appropriate to a general and 
the Xavy furnished an escort similar to that at the burial of an 
admiral. Guns were fired from Punchbowl at intervals of one minute 
during the time that the body was being transferred from the palace 
to the cemetery. Every member of the Government, ‘Territorial, 
` county, and municipal, executive, legislative, and judicial, volced his 

grjet by taking an active personal part in the ceremonies. And well 
they might. 

I was perhaps as intimately acquainted with the Prince as any man 
who served with him in Congress. I bave visited Hawaii on three 
different occasions and I first met him while on a visit to Hawaii 22 
ears ago. That acquaintance was renewed when the Prince became a 
Member of the Fifty-eighth Congress. Instinctively attracted by a 
personality that radiated sincerity and good fellowship, I soon formed 
an attachment for him that ripened into one of the warmest friend- 
roe 6. of my entire congressional career. Tonight, as I recall that 
intimacy of two full decades unmarred by a single unpleasant incident 
I feel myself again under the spell of that kindly, genial smile; I feel 
again the hearty, sincere handclasp; I hear again the cheery word 
of greeting, “Aloha.” Methinks I can see him now, erect, courteous, 
chivalrous, unaffected—one of God's noblemen, 

My friends, it is not given to mortal man to comprehend the mys- 
teries of life and death. We can not quite understand a dispensation 
that removes from the activities of life one who was in the very 
prime of vigorous manhood and at the zenith of his intellectual powers, 
with eure of usefulness still stretching out before him. With a faith 
that has its foundation in our belief in the immortality of the soul 
we how to the Divine Will and accept the decree. It is this sublime 
and sustaining faith. a faith that “rises triumphant o'er our fears,” 
that dispels the mists of gloom and unfolds to our enraptured pe 
the glories of the coming wn. For him the great mystery has 
solved and the future stands revealed, 

“After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 

Knowing him as I knew him know that death had no terrors for 
him. I know that he approached the end calmly, unflinchingly, ma- 
Jestically. He lived and died a prince and a gentleman, and in the 
memory of his many noble deeds nobly done he has reared for himself 
a monument that will endure so long as sentiment abides in the 
hearts of men. 


At this point the Delegate from Hawaii [Mr. BAtpwin] took 
the chair, ` 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr Speaker, the news of the death of 
Prince KALANIANAOLE in his beloved island home, which oc- 
curred one year ago to-day, was a distinct chock to official 
Washington, where he commanded the full confidence and re- 
spect of all with whom he came in contact during his dis- 
tinguished service of almost twenty years as the Delegate from 
Hawaii. It is fitting and proper that on this anniversary of 
his untimely passing we should pay tribute to his many noble 
qualities of head and heart. 

Almost twenty-two years have passed since my first visit to 
the Hawaiian Islands, and it was on the occasion of that visit 


that I became acquainted with our departed friend and that ac- 
quaintance later on developed into one of the most pleasant 
friendships of my congressional career. 

Prince KALANIANAOLE was an unusual man, There was much 
of the magnetic about him. He possessed a kindliness and a 
courtliness that instinctively attracted people to him and made 
him a most welcome guest at every gathering. While his was 
the philosophy of optimism and he always looked with confi- 
dence toward the future, still it seemed to me that there was 
ever present the element of pathos in his fine character. 

The tragic story of his beloved Hawali had left its impress 
upon him and there were times when he appeared to me as the 
last surviving hope of the gentle race that is now so rapidly 
vanishing. He seemed to be the living embodiment of all their 
aspirations and desires. Earnestly and passionately he pleaded 
the cause of the Hawaiians and pressed for the recognition of 
their just demands. When finally he succeeded in securing the 
passage of an act having for its purpose the rehabilitation of 
Hawali and giving to his people the opportunity to acquire 
small parcels of land in order to make themselves self-support- 
ing, he felt that the one great mission of his public career had 
been accomplished. I recall a conversation I had with him 
shortly thereafter in which he informed me that it was his pur- 
pose to retire from Congress and to devote the remainder of his 
life to putting into force and effect the provisions of the re- 
habilitation act for which he had labored so diligently and 
which he felt meant so much for the future happiness of bis 
people. No man ever served a constituency with more zeal or 
greater fidelity than did PRINCE KALANIANAOLE. His affection 
for Hawaii and the Hawaiians was pathetic in its intensity 
and that affection was returned in kind by the people whom he 
served. The Prince was the idol of his race. He lived and had 
his being in the hearts of his constituents, They looked upon 
him as their one never-failing friend, the protector of their 
rights, the beacon light of their hopes and expectations. I re- 
member making a tour of the islands some twelve years ago in 
company with our departed friend, and I recall yividly the joy- 
ful demonstrations of genuine affection which greeted him on 
every hand, I remember, too, the kindly, cordial sympathy of 
his attitude toward his people. 

The humblest Hawaiian living in an obscure, weather-beaten 
hut was given a fervent aloha! by the Prince, and the sincerity 
of his greeting brought tears of joy to the eyes of his devoted 
followers. It was a scene that I shall never forget, but having 
witnessed it, I could readily understand the secret of their 
deep and abiding faith in him. 

Prince KALANIANAOLE was a gentleman of culture and educa- 
tion. As à young man he enjoyed the advantages of a thorough 
collegiate training, which was later on supplemented by ex- 
tensive travels. He had visited every civilized country on the 
globe and had even penetrated into the wilds of Africa in 
search of big game. His experiences were varied and interest- 
ing but, because of his innate modesty, it was always a most 
difficult matter to persuade him to discuss any incident in which 
he figured with any degree of prominence. As an instance of 
this, I remember asking him on one occasion, while being en- 
tertained in his hospitable home on beautiful Waikiki, which 
was decorated with many trophies of the chase, if there were 
a story connected with a magnificently mounted head of a 
gigantic animal of the buffalo species which adorned the wall. 
After considerable persuasion the Prince told me the story. 
While hunting in the interior of Africa in company with a 
Scotch nobleman, his companion slightly wounded the animal. 
Enraged, it charged the Scotchman and gored him savagely. 
Just as it was about to renew the attack, the Prince, who was 
an expert marksman, came to the rescue and killed the in- 
furiated beast. The nobleman sent the head to Scotland, had it 
properly mounted, and presented it to his protector with grate- 
ful acknowledgments, 

The Prince was the very soul of generosity. His philan- 
thropies were many and sincere because they sprang from his 
boundless love for humanity. He was never known to turn a 
deaf ear to an appeal for aid and he was never quite so happy 
as when performing some kindly, humane act. In all the 
walks of life he practiced faith, hope, and charity which are 
the divine attributes of every manly heart. His tender so- 
licitude for his beloved wife was in every way ideal and their 
deyotion to each other presented a perfect picture of domestic 
happiness. With her hand lovingly and confidingiy clasped in 
his, “ calmly, as to a night’s repose, like flowers at set of sun,” 
his gentle soul left its tenement of clay to dwell amid the 
glories of the life everlasting. In beautiful Nuuanu valley 
amid the ferns and the flowers, beneath the stately palms, 
under the serene and shining stars of the “Paradise of the 
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Pacific” he now sleeps the sleep of eternity. Peace to his 
ashes! Friend, colleague, and companion, Hail and farewell! 
Aloha! Aloha oe! 


At this point Mr. Ropenserg resumed the chair. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in youth created a prince of the 
royal house by the King of the Sandwich Islands; in young 
manhood elected a Delegate to the House of Representatives, 
where he served for twenty years, it was a romantic trans- 
formation, and one that speaks for the influence of this Re- 
public, and also for the man. 

Here in the House we called him “ Prince,” not because of 
his former title, but because he was a prince of good fellows, 
and one of the most democratic members of the House. He 
also carried his democratic principles back to the old island 
kingdom, and spread that influence among his people. I have 
several times visited Hawaii, and I have seen this influence 
grow and develop, and I know of no representative who had a 
more loyal and affectionate constituency than had KALANIAN- 


AOLE. 

I believe that the Prince of a former kingdom had a con- 
siderable part in holding the natives of Hawaii loyal to the 
jurisdiction of the United States and educating them in the 
ways of a government of the people by the people. He became 
a typical American, and as such we mourn his loss to the 
House. On my last visit to Hawaii I was entertained at the 
beautiful home of KALANIANAOLE, and it was a combination of 
the old and the new hospitality, of native simplicity and Amer- 
ican culture, and as I saw the affectionate regard of the 
Hawaiians, not only for the host, but for his American guests, 
I felt assured that we had been wise and successful in gather- 
ing those beautiful islands and their peoples under the Amer- 
ican flag. Peace to the “ Prince.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr.’Speaker, when Divine 
Providence removed from this world Prince AOLE, He 
took a great and lovable man and one whose place can not be 
filled. Like all good and great men he made and retained the 
friendship of others of that type. One of them, former Repre- 
sentative Frank Reavis, of Nebraska, has paid to him a beau- 
tiful tribute, a tribute from his heart—not empty words, but 
an expression of future faith, containing the philosophy of the 
ages. Each one of us who reads it will be made a better man. 
He said: 

Life is not its o 
far oe the -vitinnte oe 8 things 
not have lived at all. 
ents which 
to the sum total of human ppiness and, = 
Bone he pees its ae onward eee oe its destin: 
and Croesus, I choose Christ. 

Measured by this test, a successful life passed into the shadows 
Concerned siss Rith the welfare of his 


cation, If 2 Bos do is just to live, so 
we might as ‘well 
e are the test, and 


when the prince died. 

eave peop whom he loved with a love that passeth understanding, 

e Jabo without tiring that 5 obtain every legitimate 
n 


benefit that legislation could afford. several years of my con- 
gressional service I recall no Member more zealous for those whom he 
represented than this democratic prince of the royal blood. 

e became a Member of this y actuated by a desire to contribute 
to the high office and not because of any thought that the office would 
5 to him. He Pe ana to serve his people as Delegate be- 
cause the position an opportunity for such 2 ce, and 
was superemely in iferent 85 ee thought that either in honor or 
9 the office would e him. @ was representative of the 

t character within the Hor House in that his constant desire was to 

15 something to the country, rather than to take somet from it. 

5 tion on all Territorial be gpa ys the product of an earn- 

to do his part toward securin ous bills, and was 

5 influenced nor persuaded by consultin: ing 7 personal consequences 

of his official acts. In short, he labored always for his country and 
never, save in the higher and finer sense, for himself. 

It had recounted that the pa ambition of his life met its 
fulfillment in tbe passage of the Wallan rehabilitation bill; and. 
3 that his larger work in Congress was ended, he contemplated 

retiring to his beautiful island home to devote the remainder of his 
life to his fast vanishing race. But the fates which the des- 
tinles of men had decreed otherwise. Death and the prince had made 
a rendezvous, and death was punctual. We shall encounter this cul- 
tured gentleman upon this earth = more forever. Far out in the 
midst of a lonely waste of waters he sleeps in the arms of the land 
he loved and served so well. 

here are those of us who knew him most egg oc who are 

grateful that a merciful Providence has given to man faculty of 

memory which robs the we GE E LAA mak E cae te LOD 
tho ips = with those whom we have loved and lost awhile. 

Memory, the world would Bad lonely without 7. When the 

road seems at an end, when the future is dark and foreboding, when 


grief and menig oap i and 9 — are our familiars, how stealt ou 
come ing to shadow of dreams in your eyes. ow 
So ADEA tone Se Ean Lo ead O OF Waele Taek tes ee ee 
ow you = with us in the measured tread of familiar steps that 
have long been still. How look upon us = = dear eyes from 
which the . A has lon, ce faded. How create forms from 
ser pe ang illumine a — pe Tun a ligh that makes it a vivid 


resent. Without you Memory, there would be no 
tote for he tooo oe would be no past. WIhdut you, children would 


into the faces of por Pec them: strangers, love would die 


— the hearts of and the sons of men would walk a lonely 
earth without one familiar face in the universe of God. 

I do not know what waits at the end of ae road; but faith begins 
where knowledge ends, and I have faith. I do not know that empty 
arms will noa 1 the a that have been lost in the shadows, 
but I ho I believe. 1 do know that when I enter the little 
green gate et ag all seek and shall be disconsolate until I find some 
men, some women, and many children 

And I think I search for you, my friend. 


Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that the con- 
dition of my health did not permit my attending the session of 
the House of January 7, 1923, so that I could say a few words 
regarding our deceased colleague, Delegate Jonan K. KALANIA- 
NAOLE, of Hawaii. 

Everyone who knew the “ Prince,” as he was popularly called, 
respected and honored him in his position. The people whom he 
represented in the Congress of the United States by electing him 
repeatedly as their Delegate showed the whole country in what 
esteem Mr. KALANIANAOLE was held by the citizens of Hawaii. 

I visited the islands in the year 1911. At that time the 
Delegate felt that he did not care to continue in Congress. The 
statement was frequently made in Honolulu and other com- 
munities in the islands to the effect that the Delegate would not 
again be a candidate for reelection. Just about that time Mr. 
KALANIANAOLE had honored me by inviting me to attend a 
“luau,” as they called their native feasts. About 50 of the lead- 
ing citizens of the islands had been invited to be present. It was 
during this feast that I was called upon to make a few remarks 
regarding the Delegate. I told the guests very frankly that, in 
my opinion, they would do their Territory more good by the re- 
election of Mr. KALANIANAOIE than by the election of any new 
Delegate in his place. The proposition was immediately taken 
up by all those present, including some of the leading Democrats 
of Honolulu. Everybody voiced an opinion favorable to Mr. 
KKALANIANAOLE, The consequence was that he decided to again 
become a candidate, to the delight of all his friends in the 
islands. 

I did not always agree with the Delegate regarding legisla- 
tion for the Territory of Hawaii. That was especially true 

the matter of American shipping and the exclu- 
sion, under existing laws, of ships flying the flags of other 
countries. Happily, that legislation was never put into effect. 
The American ships running to the islands gradually increased 
in number and to-day represent a very efficient and effective 
force under the American flag. 

I am happy to say that I was able repeatedly to help the 
Prince to get through legislation that his people really wanted. 
It was always a delight to talk over matters with him regard- 
ing various situations affecting the welfare of the islands. 

He was, indeed, a very earnest and able advocate of those 
who had honored him by electing him as their Delegate to 


At the announcement of his death the many Members who 
had become thoroughly acquainted with him during the 20 years 
of his service here expressed profound sorrow on the occasion 
of his passing. 

We say in this place and at this time as a further mark of 
affection and respect, “Aloha!” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there any other gentleman 
present who desires to make remarks? If not, in accordance 
with the resolution heretofore adopted, the House stands ad- 
journed until 12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, January 8, 1923, at 12 
o'clock noon, 


SENATE. 
Monpar, January 8, 1923. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, Thou art indeed good and gracious in all Thy 
dealings, and Thou art always ready to help us when crucial 
hours come and when anxiety presses. We ask that this day 
all shadows may be lifted and in the consciousness of Thine 
aid service may be rendered for the good of the country and 
to the glory of Thy name. In Jesus Christ we ask it. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the 
proceedings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Loben 
and by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed 
with, and the Journal was approved. 
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PROPOSED CESSION OF CERTAIN WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I gave notice that 
I would address the Senate on Wednesday next on the resolu- 
tion which I offered regarding the West Indies. I ask unani- 


mous consent that I may at the time of making the address: 


display and place in front of the Vice President's desk certain 
maps where they may be seen by the Senate, I think the 
proceeding is a little out of the usual order and I thought I 
should ask permission of the Senate. The maps will be in 
the nature of an obstruction temporarily and 1 do not want 
to undertake to set them up without the permisssion of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Missouri? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H, R; 13559) 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other purposes; 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Cramton, Mr. 
Frenc, and Mr. Carrer were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference, 

PROPOSED SUMMER WHITE HOUSE, 

The VIOE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary to the President of the United 
States, transmitting, at the direction óf the President. a letter 
from the Safe Deposit & Trust Co., of Baltimore, Md.. execu- 
tors of the estate of J, Wilson Leakin, deceased, relating to 
his bequest of $200,000 to buy land and erect a summer White 
House for the use of the President within automobiling dis- 
tance of Washington, such legacy being contingent upon ac- 
ceptance by Congress within 18 months from the death of the 
testator, which was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

PETITIONS, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented a resolution adopted by the 
Fifty-fifth State Convention of Fruit Growers and Farmers of 
California, favoring the enactment of legislation to increase 
water-transportation facilities and for the encouragement of 
American shipping interests, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the San Diego (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, favor- 
ing the passage of legislation providing for establishment of a 
Minimum Regular Army of 150,000 enlisted men, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3328) for the relief of Almeda Lucas (Rept. No. 
995) ; and 

A bill (S. 3988) for the relief of the estate of Thomas N. 
Avery (Rept. No. 996). 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN (for Mr. Ernsr), from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, to which was referred the bill (8. 4114) for 
the relief of Bertha N. Rich, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 997) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4288) to grant the consent of Congress for the 
special commission constituted by an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to construct a bridge across the Merrimack 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4289) granting a pension to Ellen T. Coughlin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 4290) granting a pension to Mary F. Spurling; and 

A bill (S. 4291) granting a pension to Thomas Hopkins (with 
an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDRICK; 

A bill (S. 4292) granting a pension to Mary Jordan (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 4293) granting a pension to John A. McNeil; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 
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A bill (S. 4294) for the relief of William F. Conlin; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. l 

A bill (S. 4295) for the relief of A. T. Marix; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 4296) for the rellef of the estate of P. F. McCanna; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4297) granting an increase of pension to Emma G. 
ee (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

ensions, 


FRANCIS E. BARNEY— WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr, MOSES. I ask unanimous consent for the withdrawal 
of the papers filed with the Committee on Military Affairs on 
the bill (S. 1692) to correct the military record of Francis E. 
Barney, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


DIESEL ENGINES ON SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS. 


Mr. POMERENE. I send to the desk a resolution; and ask 
that it may be read for the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 400) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is hereby, 
directed to send to the Senate the following information: 

First. How many ships 1 oon to the United States Shipping 
Board are now equipped with Diesel engines, and how many of said 
ships can be thus equipped. 

econd. Give best estimate as to the reasonable cost of equipping 
said ships per ay and as a whole with the best 12885 of Diesel * 
and the reasonable increase in the value and salability of said s ips 
when thus equipped. 

Third, Give the best estimate as to the reasonable increase in speed 
of said ships when thus equipped, and state the number of trips per 
year between United States Atlantic ports and Kuropean ports which 
can be made by said ships under present equipment and when equipped 
with Diesel engines. 

Fourth, State the saving of fuel capacity and the cost of fuel in the 
operation of said ships thus equipped as compared with the fuel 
capacity and the cost of coal or oil used as fuel under the present type 
of equipment. 

Pitth. State what would be the increase in the cargo capacity per 
ship caused by said change in equipment. 

ixth. What, if any, evig in crew or wage cost of operation would 
be occasioned by wad change 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? As I heard the resolution, I think the Shipping Board 
would probably be justified in concluding that the Senator de- 
sires to have the facts stated with reference to each individual 
ship. If that is the case, it would take a great deal of time. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; that is not the purpose of it. I have 
understood that the information can readily be presented. I 
do not expect exact information, as if we were entering into a 
contract, but I want the Senate to have the information in con- 
nection with the consideration of the pending bill 

Mr. JONES of Washington. General information as to the 
advantages of the Diesel engine equipment, and so on? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is it exactly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

RETIRED RANK OF MARINE CORPS STAFF HEADS, 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 7864) providing for sundry 
matters affecting the Naval Establishment, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


TRUTH IN FABRIC, 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 799) 
to prevent deceit and unfair prices that result from the unre- 
vealed presence of substitutes for virgin wool in woven fabrics 
purporting to contain wool and in garments or articles of ap- 
parel made therefrom, manufactured in any Territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia or transported or 
intended to be transported in interstate or foreign commerce, 
and providing penalties for the violation of the provisions of 
this act, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. LADD submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement the 
merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Lim to House bill 13481, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill, which wus ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after line 9, page 29, and insert the following: 


“For the investigation aud improyement of cereals, including cor 
and methods of cereal production, and for the study and control o 
cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and for the investiga- 
tion of the cultivation and breeding of flax for seed purposes, inclu 
a study of flax diseases, and for the investigation and improvement o: 
broom corn and methods of broom-corn production, $772,505: Provided. 
That $500,000 shall be set aside for the location and destruction of 
the barberry bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores origi 
nate and $350,000 of said sum shall be allotted for expenditure in the 
States affected, and that no additional sum shall be expended in an 
State until it has, through State or local appropriations or throug! 
contributions of organizations or individuals, provided an equal amount: 
Provided further, at $10,000 of the said sum of $500,000 may be 
expended for investigations concerning dust-resistant wheat.” 


REPORT OF INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT ON STEEL STRIKE. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type an article from to- 
day's New York Tribune, by Gilman Parker, which reviews a 
book just published by Marshall Olds on the report of the Inter- 
church World Movement on the steel strike. This book, I 
understand, entirely substantiates the Senate investigation of 
the steel strike and explains and exposes a new type of radical 
propaganda in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb in 8-point type, as follows: 

[From the New York Tribune, January S. 1923. 


CHURCH STEER STRIKE REPORT DECLARED or RADICAL BIAS—FINDINGS 
or 1920 Qrery FALSE, DISTORTED, SAYS ÅNALYST—FOSTER’S ASSO- 
CIATE REVEALED AS AUTHOR—INVESTIGATION VEHICLE OF EXTREMIST 
PROPAGANDA, LEADERS NOW BELIEVE; COMMUNIST HAND SEEN. 


(By Gilman Parker.) 


The report of the Interchurch World Movement on the steel 
strike, which created a furore when made public in 1920, which 
since has been widely used in radical propaganda and which 
was a prominent cause of the ending of the movement Itself, 
has been repudiated by leading former officials of the organiza- 
tion as a false, misleading, and prejudiced product of radical- 
ism. 

This disclosure was made in New York City yesterday by the 
release to the newspapers of the first copies of a book bearing 
the title “Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report 
on the Steel Strike,” an exhaustive study of nearly 500 pages 
delving into every detail of the report, and purporting to expose, 
step by step, the baselessness of the charges, statistics, and 
other data contained in the document. Marshall Olds, a writer 
on economic subjects, is the author of the analysis. He was 
led to undertake the work about two years ago, when, in ex- 
amining material for a series of articles for the New York 
Tribune on “The high cost of strikes,” he discovered certain 
discrepancies in the interchurch report. From that time Mr. 
Olds devoted his entire attention to preparing the analysis. 

SPONSORS OF REPORT BACK EXPOSÉ, 


One point upon which Mr. Olds lays emphasis is that in pre- 
paring the analysis he was given the wholehearted cooperation 
of many of the interchurch movement's former officials, who, 
having the true facts as to the report brought to their attention, 
appeared eager to aid in undoing the harm it has caused. 

A brief summary of the book’s principal charges, all of them 
backed, according to the author, by voluminous evidence, 
follows: 

1. That a very considerable number of the statistics and 
other data presented by the report, upon which its leading 
radical conclusions were founded, were distorted and errone- 
ous, 

2. That practically all evidence favorable to the steel com- 
panies, and easily available at the time the report was formu- 
lated, was deliberately omitted from the document. 

8. That numerous of the statements made in the report’s 
“ rock-bottom affidavits,” and similar material held up as of the 
greatest importance, were previously repudiated under oath by 
their makers in Senate committee hearings and elsewhere, and 
that a number of the affidavits themselves were supplied by 
James R. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor and a well-known radical. 

4. That many of the report's conclusions are, for all practical 
purposes, parallel with the leading declarations of a manifesto 
issued by the New York branch of the communist party—now 
outlawed—to the longshoremen on the occasion of their strike 
three years ago. 
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. WRITTEN BY RADICAL. 

5. That the report was written by Heber Blankenhorn, a 
Greenwich villager, according to the analysis, who was associ- 
ated with numerous radici.ts and radical organizations, includ- 
ing William Z. Foster, supreme leader of the steel strike. 
Blankenhorn and Foster are associated in The Federated Press, 
recently investigated and condemned by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for revolutionary radicalism, and stated in com- 
munist reports to Moscow, seized at Bridgeman, Mich., by Gov- 
ernment officials, to be supported by the communists. 

6. That associated with Mr, Blankenhorn in preparing or 
supporting the report, directly or indirectly, were such well- 
known New York radicals and “liberals” as Robert W. Bruere, 
of the Bureau of Industrial Research; George Soule, of the 
Labor Bureau (Inc.); Roger Baldwin, of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; David J. Saposs, who was associated with 
L. A. K. Martens, the soviet emissary to the United States; 
and Mrs. D. Willard Straight. [Mrs. Straight, according to 
three gentlemen intimately associated with the movement, do- 
nated $50,000 to the movement, with the express provision that 
the money was to be used in the industrial department only. 
They stated that it was generally believed in the inner circles 
of the movement that the report was completed and published 
with this money.] 

7. That in addition to the staff of field investigators who 
gathered material for the report, all termed radicals, some of the 
members of the commission of inquiry appointed to direct the 
work, most of them ministers, are strongly inclined toward 
radicalism, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Methodist, the com- 
mission's chairman, is quoted as having said: “ Whatever we 
do, we must keep alive in the church the spirit of prophetic 
radicalism; * * a man had better say 1,000 wild things 
and get some good truth uttered.” Bishop Charles D. Willlams, 
Episcopal, is also criticized. 

CHARGE “ BORING FROM WITHIN.” 


8. That the report in its entirety represents a new type of 
radical propaganda, aiming to “bore from within” among 
religious and social organizations—in addition to utilizing such 
tactics in the first-line objective of the trade-unions—whether 
cloaked as “liberalism” or using some other guise, 

The analysis begins with a foreword, with the opening state- 
ment from the pen of Dr. Jeremiah W. Jenks, research pro- 
fessor of government and public administration of New York 
University, who was a leading associate in the interchurch 
movement. This is in effect an apology for the fact that the 
report was produced, and even that the investigation which 
produced it was undertaken. 

“From the very nature of their business,” wrote Professor 
Jenks, “ ministers of the Christian religion have not the train- 
ing or the experience to make such an investigation, or even 
to plan and guide such an investigation, * * * Very many 
of us felt that for the Interchurch World Movement to attempt 
to interyene in this great strike was probably ill-advised.” 

There follows one of the most important features of the 
analysis, the leading statement of repudiation of the report by 
former officials connected with the movement. This is made 
by the Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, chairman of the executive 
committee, the movement's supreme body, which finally ap- 
proved the report for publication. 

CALLS BVIDENCE BIASED. 

“T fear from what I have heard after the investigation had 
been made,” reads the statement, “that some of the actual in- 
vestigators were not as unprejudiced as they should have been 
and that, personally representing one side of the controversy, 
their testimony was, therefore, liable to be discounted.” 

Next is a statement from Stanley Went, a member of the 
interchurch movement's publicity department, quoting a letter 
written by him to Tyler Dennett, the department head, accom- 
panying the original draft of the report, which had been given 
to Mr. Went to edit. Incidentally, Mr, Dennett is quoted later 
on in the book as declaring the report was “substantially as 
Mr. Blankenhorn wrote it.” Mr. Went's letter follows: 

“Tn accordance with your wishes, I have edited the accom- 
panying steel report as lightly as seemed compatible with the 
end in view. That end, as I understand it, was to present the 
report in a form which should give the least possible impression 
of bias on the part of the investigating committee. 

“I would a great deal rather the report was published in its 
original than its present form, for the bias of the original 
seems to me so patent that it would make it a comparatively 
easy matter to discredit the entire report. My feeling, after edit- 
ing the report, is that even now I have used the pencil too 
lightly; but I have rather leaned over backward in a desire to 
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present the case of the commission (the commission of inquiry 

into the steel strike, mostly ministers, appointed by the inter- 

chureh movement for the investigation) as much as possible in 

the way the original writer thought that it should be presented.” 
FIRST EDITOR SUPPLANTED. 

To this Mr. Went adds the following explanation: 

“The activities of the Interchurch World Movement came to 
an end very soon after I had completed that first editing and 
my connection with the movement ceased. Subsequent editing 
was done by other hands.” 

[The “ subsequent editing,” it is shown further on in the book, 
was performed under the direction of Robert W. Bruere and his 
“liberal” Bureau of Industrial Research.] 

The first chapters of the analysis deal with wages paid in the 
steel industry, with many tables of official Government statistics 
produced to shatter the contention of the interchurch report 
that “steel common labor has the lowest rate of pay of the 
trades for which there are separate statistics for laborers.” 

Example after éxample of the alleged distortion in the re- 
port’s figures and arguments are given by Mr. Olds. For in- 
stance, the report makes it appear that the United States Steel 
Corporation had a one year’s surplus in 1918 of $466,888,421, 
and again, in 1919, another one year’s surplus of $493,048,201, 
whereas it is shown in the analysis that the 1918 surplus 
“represented the cumulative savings of 18 years,” and that 
the 1919 figures were actually those savings plus $26,000,000, 
the total surplus for 1919. 

AFFIDAVITS DECLARED FALSE, 

Similarly, the analysis, by the presentation of sworn testi- 
mony given in the hearings of the Senate committee which in- 
vestigated the steel strike, riddles the “ rock-bottom affidavits ” 
on which the report's charges of police brutality and abrogation 
of constitutional rights were based. A good example is in con- 
nection with the following excerpt from the interchurch report: 

“At the very beginning of the strike charges of brutal us- 
sault and attacks were made by the strikers and their leaders 
against the State constabulary, the deputy sheriffs, and the 
company guards. The first audible protest against these viola- 
tions from an outside person came from Father A. Kazinci, of 
Braddock, when he wrote to Governor Sproul and described in 
detail the assault of State troopers upon his people as they 
were coming out of church, and the driving of horses by the 
same State police upon little children as they were assembled 
in the school yard. Numerous charges of assaults and attacks 
were also brought out before the Senate committee.” 

The testimony of Father Kazinei before the committee, given 
months before and easily available to the compilers of the re- 
port, is cited by Mr. Olds, as follows: 

Senator McKetrar. Have you seen any persons clubbed by 
the State constabulary? 

“Father Kazrnct. No, sir; I have not. 

“Mr. Rusty (strikers’ attorney). Have you seen them after 
they have been clubbed? 

“Father Kazrxcr. I have seen one. 

“Mr. RUBIN. Describe the wounds. 

“Father Kazixcr. He did not show me any of the wounds, 
but he told me about the incident.” 

As to the “driving of horses upon little children,” Father 
Kazinei told the committee he “had it from the sisters,” and 
went on to explain that he couldn't bring any of the latter to 
testify, because “ they are under the jurisdiction of the authori- 
ties and not allowed to leave their convent without their per- 
mission.” 

In one instance, the analysis points out, the report changed 
the name of the man making an affidavit so that neither from 
its own index nor that of the Senate hearings could it be dis- 
covered that the “evidence” on which the affidavit was based 
had been repudiated months before. 

The main conclusion of the analysis that the report was 
written and is now being used as a leading asset of radicalism 
in an extension to religious and social organizations of “ boring 
from within“ tacties is contained in an “ afterword.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Broussard Caraway Curtis 

Ball Bursum Colt Dial 
Bayard Calder Couzens Dillingham 
Borah Cameron Culberson Ernst 
Brandegee pper ns Fletcħer 
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France dd dio Spencer 
Frelinghuysen La Follette ze per Stanley 
George nroot hipps Sterling 
Gerry Pomerene Townsend 
Glass McCormick Ransdell Trammell 
Hale McCumber Reed, Mo, Underwood 
Harris McKellar Reed, Pa, Wadsworth 
Heflin McNary Robinson Walsh, Mass. 

0 Moses heppard Walsh, Mont, 
sae Wash Nelson — as en 

ellogg ew ortridge eller 
Kendrick Nicholson Simmons 
Keyes orbeck Smith 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the junior Senatow 
from Ohio [Mr. WIfIrs] is necessarily detained on account of! 
serious illness in his ily. 1 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to announce that the Senator’ 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts]} is absent by reason of a death in: 
his family. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators having answered: 
to their names, a quorum is present. The calendar under Rule: 
VIII is in order. 


— — 


MYSTIC SHRINE CONVENTION. SE Stall 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for thé’ 
immediate consideration of Order of Business No. 923, being 
Senate Joint Resolution 247. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I inquire of the Senator from 
Delaware if that is a measure of an urgent character? 

Mr. BALL. The joint resolution is of an urgent character. 
It is designed to provide increased police protection, and so 
forth, during the oceasion of the convention of the Mystic 
Shrine to be held in Washington in the early part of June. 
The joint resolution authorizes an appropriation of $25,000. 
It is estimated that during the two weeks of the convention 
there will be at least 350,000 visitors in Washington and cer- 
tainly 10,000 additional automobiles. The commissioners claim 
that they can not with their present force protect the citizen- 
ship of the District and the visitors who will be in attend- 
ance upon the convention. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall not object to the consideration of 
the joint resolution if it will not lead to any extended debate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any need for the joint resolution 
being considered at this particular time? 

Mr. BALL. Mr. President, it is necessary that the joint 
resolution should be acted upon by the Senate at the earliest 
possible moment, for the reason that there will be but two or 
three more District days in the House of Representatives; and 
unless the joint resolution shall be passed soon, no opportunity 
will be afforded of considering it in the other body. 

„ Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
247) providing funds for the maintenance of public order and 
the protection of life and property during the convention of 
the Imperial Council of the Mystic Shrine in the District of 
Columbia June 5, 6, and 7, 1923, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia with amendments in section 1, page 1, line 3, after the 
word “ That,” to strike out “$50,000” and insert the sum of 
$25,000"; in line 4, after the word “hereby,” to insert the 
word “authorized”; on page 2, line 6, after the word com- 
missioners,” to strike out “There is hereby further appro- 
priated the sum of $4,000, or so much thereof,” and to insert 
“and authority is hereby given to use so much of said sum; 
and in line 9, after the word “ necessary,” to strike out “ pay- 
able as aforesaid,” so as to make the section read: 


im the same propor- 
District of Columbia 


reperty in the District of Columbia from the 25th de May, 1923, 
o the 10th 
the paraos of 


uses in the discretion of the commissioners; and authority is 
8 given to use so much of said sum as may be necessary for the 
construction, rent, maintenance, and for incidental ses in con- 
5 2 the ‘apes of 2 n = ence stations 
first- tation: nformation g 
33 in connection therewith, during said 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 


emp ent o 
perio 
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SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 13615, being the second 
deficiency appropriation bill. It is a small bill in number of 
pages, and very few amendments have been reported by the 
commer It will take, I think, but a short time to con- 
sider it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is so much con- 
fusion in the Chamber that I could not catch the request of the 
Senator from Wyoming, and I wish to ask, Do I understand 
that the Senator asks unanimous consent that the calendar 
may be laid aside and that the appropriation bill named by him 
may be now taken up? 

Mr. WARREN. The appropriation bill for which I now ask 
consideration is one which may be called up at any time, as it 
has precedence. 

Mr. LODGE. A motion to take up an appropriation bill is 
always in order. 

Mr. WARREN. I wished to have the appropriation bill 
taken up and disposed of, if I could, because it will take, I 
think, only a short time, and then we may go to the calendar. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the rule, this being Monday, it will 
require unanimous consent to lay aside the calendar, I take it. 
I am not disposed to raise an objection, but I do not know the 
attitude of other Senators in regard to the request. There is, 
however, one bill on the calendar in which I am very much 
interested, but it is pretty far down on the calendar, and I am 
not disposed to raise an objection in order to reach the bill. I 
think it will be reached at some time during the session. I am 
merely calling attention to the fact which I have stated, that I 
do not know the attitude of other Senators with reference to 
the consideration of the calendar; but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall not enter any objection to the request of the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Wyoming for what 
appropriation bill he now asks consideration? 

Mr. WARREN, It is the second deficiency appropriation bill. 
It involves some rather urgent matters. As stated, it is a short 
bill, and I hope there may be no objection to its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, KELLOGG. I do not wish to enter objection to the Sen- 
ator’s request, but could there be some arrangement whereby 
the calendar may be taken up later? There is a bill, though it is 
rather late on the calendar, and might not be considered even 
though the calendar were taken up this morning, as Senators 
might object to it, which is of vital importance, because it pro- 
vides a new rule for the taxation of national banks, and unless 
it be passed at this session, at least to a considerable extent, 
the tax laws and tax systems of the States are going to be 
disrupted. If we may have an understanding as to when the 
calendar shall be taken up, I shall not object to the request of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator from Minnesota 
that I shall do everything I can to assist him in having the 
calendar taken up; but as the appropriation bill, as I have 
stated, is a rather short bill and will have to go to conference 
for consideration in order to clear the way for the considera- 
tion and passage of other appropriation bills, I hope there may 
be no objection to its consideration. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I shall not object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Wyoming if it is 
his intention as soon as the bill is disposed of that we may 
revert to the calendar? 

Mr. WARREN. So far as I am concerned, I hope that may 
be done. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Wyoming, as I understand, 
does not anticipate any difficulty in passing the bill, there 
being no controversial matters involved? 

Mr. WARREN. I hope not. I do not know of any contro- 
yersial items, because they are all House items with the excep- 
tion of additions which have been made for the payment of 
judgments and audited accounts, and a few Senate items 
added by the Senate committee, aggregating only $234,835.08 
altogether, $7,500 of which amount is for the payment of the 
widow of a deceased Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. H it is understood that as soon as the appro- 
priation bill is disposed of we shall have an opportunity to 
go to the calendar and consider certain important measures, 
so far as I am concerned, I shall not object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to say that, so far as 
I am concerned, having charge of the shipping bill, if the 
appropriation bill be now taken up and disposed of promptly, 


I shall be disposed to allow the unfinished business when 2 
o’clock comes to be laid aside temporarily, so as to give some 
additional time for the consideration of bills on the calendar, 
so that nothing will be lost at any rate out of the two hours, 

Mr. SMITH. That is all right. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered; and the Chair lays before the Senate the appropriation 
bill the consideration of which is asked for by the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the pending bill is not a 
long one, and I hope it may not be necessary to read it twice. 
So I now ask that the formal reading of the bill may be dis- 
pensed with, and that the bill may be read for amendment, 
committee amendments to be first acted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as I am obliged to leave the Senate 
in a few moments, if he will permit me at this time to offer an 
amendment which is purely verbal, and which, if adopted, 
will not affect any appropriation or change the law, but which 
4 intended to make the present language of the bill more 
clear? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts 
for that purpose. 

Mr. LODGE. On page 17, line 15, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 17, line 15, it Is proposed 
to strike out the words prior year claims, fiscal year 1922” 
and to insert in lieu thereof fiscal year 1922 claims and prior 
year claims,” so that the clause as amended will read: 

For refunding taxes illegally collected under the provisions of sec- 
tions 3220 and 3689, Revi Statutes, as amended by the act of 
February 24, 1919, including the payment of fiscal year 1922 claims 
and prior year claims, $42,430,000, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Massachusetts is offering what has just been 
read at the desk as an amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. I have asked unanimous consent to do so. 
The amendment merely makes a verbal change; it proposes no 
alteration in the amount and no alteration of the law. As 
the bill now stands, it seems to me that the language is very 
blind and does not express what it is undoubtedly intended to 
mean. 

Mr. WARREN. The clause proposes to refund internal 
revenue taxes which may have been illegally collected. That 
is its entire object. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand that the amendment 
now proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts is acceptable 
to the Senator from Wyoming, representing the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. It is entirely agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. LODGE. My amendment merely proposes a verbal 
change. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed to read 
the bill. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the committee was on page 2 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that the bill may be read. We have 
dispensed with the formal reading of the bill, but it ought to be 
read now for amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary is reading the bill 
for amendment and was reading the first committee amendment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not heard the Secretary read the 
bill at all. Has the Secretary read the bill from the beginning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has read it, 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator from Florida ask that the 
bill may be read before any of the amendments are acted upon? 

Mr. FLETCHER, We have not dispensed with the reading 
of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. I am not disposed to object, if the Senator 
wishes it read, but I think it would expedite business if the 
bill is read only once, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection to that procedure, but 
I do not think that we ought to skip to the committee amend- 
ments without reading the bill; that is all. 

The Reapinc CLERR. At the top of page 2, after line 1, un- 
der the head “ Legislative,” it is proposed to insert the follow- 
ing: SENATE, 


To pay Georgia Durham Watson, Bar of Hon. Thomas E. Watson, 
late a Senator from the State of Georgia, $7,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, after line 5, to insert: 
ETOL tor AALOE nt OE ean AAA ant O oo 
Anna Dawson 8 2 3 the Hon, Sure W. BAE 
Hany, a Senator from the State of Iowa, from November 10, 1922, to 
December 1, 1922, at the rate of $2,500 per annum and additional 
compensation at the rate of $240 per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few days ago I called to the 
attention of the Senate and the country the fact that the 
Debt Funding Commission provided for by Congress was com- 
posed of five partisan Republicans; that the Democrats were 
not represented at all upon that commission; and that this was 
unfair not only to the Democratic Party but to the whole people 
of the United States. It is a violation of a custom that has 
long obtained with both parties in Congress. I see in the 
Washington Post this morning that the debt envoys of Great 
Britain are in the city and that the United States commission 
is to hold its first session with these envoys to-day. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. HARRIS] has a 
bill pending which provides for the appointment of Democratic 
members upon this commission. When I raised this question 
before, the Senator from Georgia, who is urging action upon his 
bill, stated that he thought some of the members of the Finance 
Committee were favorable to his bill, but that the chairman 
of that committee, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER], was absent at the time. I observe that he has re- 
turned to the city, he has been in the Chamber this morning, 
and I want to know of the chairman of that committee what is 
being done with regard to taking favorable action upon the bill 
of my friend the Senator from Georgia. I am going to discuss 
it briefly now, and on to-morrow morning I will discuss it 
again. I urged the appointment of Democratic representation 
upon that commission at the time the commission was created, 
and I am now heartily in favor of the bill of the Senator from 
Georgia. The Senator from Georgia is entitled to know, I am 
entitled to know, and other Democrats here and elsewhere are 
entitled to know, and the whole people gre entitled to know 
whether five partisans of any party are going to be permitted 
to sit behind closed doors and carry on negotiations regarding 
the $12,000,000,000 debt owed to the American people. 

Mr. President, on the Committee on Appropriations—one of 
the standing committees of the Senate—which appropriates the 
money of the people for various purposes, there are 10 Repub- 
licans and 6 Democrats. Even on the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate there are three 
Republicans and two Democrats. On the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments there are four Repub- 
licans and three Democrats. On the Committee on Finance, 
which has the consideration of measures that tax the American 
people and impose a tax upon consumption, there are 10 Re- 
publicans and 6 Democrats. I submit to the Senate and to the 
country, if the Senate recognizes the importance of appointing 
Democrats on the committee that looks after the contingent 
expenses of the Senate and if it appoints Democrats on the 
committee that appropriates the money of the people for 
various purposes and if it appoints Democrats upon the com- 
mittee that has to do with taxing the American people, why 
should we not have representation upon a commission that is 
to consider what shall be done with an indebtedness of $12,000,- 
000,000 owed to the American people? 

Mr. President, this money came from the body of the people 
generally. As I said before, Democrats and Republicans con- 
tributed to this fund. That money has been loaned to foreign 
countries; and when the Republican Congress came to consider 
a commission to handle this matter it appointed five Republi- 
eans and not a single Democrat. I protested against that action 
at the time. I submit that it is unfair, it is unjust to deny the 
Democrats representation upon that commission. The Repub- 
lican Party has already suffered for its conduct in that matter. 
It suffered for it in the last election. I never discussed any- 
thing upon the stump in the States in which I spoke that 
seemed to me to arouse the people more than the unfairness and 
the partisanship displayed by the Republican Party in appoint- 
ing this debt commission. I asked the people who heard me, 


as I am going to ask the Senate and the country to-day, what 
right has any political party in control of this Government to 
arrogate to itself the authority to handle an indebtedness of 
billions of dollars owed to the whole American people, to have 
its partisans sit behind closed doors and carry on whispered 
conversations as to propaganda that may be carried on in order 
to educate the people of the United States into a frame of mind 
favorable to debt cancellation? I think the desire to cancel the 
debt is at the bottom of this one-sided commission provided for 
by this Republican Congress. I think things are going on be- 
hind the screen that they do not want the Democrats to know. 

If that is not true, why should we not have representation 
upon that commission? What reason is there for not appointing 
some Democrats on that commission? We are part and parcel 
of this great country. I want to repeat that if President Wilson 
had been in the White House and the Democrats had been in 
control of Congress, and we had appointed five Democrats to 
handle that debt of $12,000,000,000, we never would have heard 
the last of it from the other side of this Chamber, They are not 
going to hear the last of it soon in this Chamber unless they 
right the wrong they have done in this matter, 

Mr. President, the people of the United States are tax bur- 
dened and debt ridden. They are entitled to have this money 
that is owed to us by foreign countries collected, or certain 
parts of it, as soon as possible, so as to reduce taxes here and 
relieve our own people. These people are vitally concerned. 
This is thelr Government. This money belongs to them, and 
they ought to be heard in the matter as to who shall sit in 
judgment upon these negotiations; but they are not heard. 
Nobody but Republicans sit on that commission. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the ranking member of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate—the man who will be the next head of the tariff 
committee, who supported the most obnoxious and oppressive 
tariff bill ever passed through this body—are sitting behind 
closed doors upon this commission, and an ex-Senator, Repre- 
sentative BURTON, a very clever gentleman, is the member of 
the F all, and not a single Democrat upon the com- 
mission 

I rose this morning to protest against such partisan conduct. 
I am going to continue to protest against it, and I serve notice 
on the other side now that I am going to continue to inquire 
what is the purpose of that side with regard to this matter. 
We are entitled to have representation upon that commission. 
I insist that we have it, and, in hearty cooperation with the 
Senator from Georgia, I call upon the Committee on Finance to 
report out his bill, and if that is not done we will on to-morrow 
take steps to discharge it from the further consideration of the 
bill that is now before it and ask to have it brought before 
the Senate for immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriationg 
was, under the head “Executive Departments,” in the items 
for the Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, on page 5, 
line 11, before the word “ motor,” to strike out “ gasoline”; so 
as to read: 

FOREST SERVICE. 

To enable the Secretary of eul 
tho administration Of the Alaskan forests to LOIAUA host RAAE PUAI 
ing rocks in Sumner Strait, $8,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The reading was continued to line 18, page 10, the last para- 
graph read being as follows: 8 

Salaries and expenses of clerks, United States district courts: For 
salaries of clerks of United States district courts, their deputies, and 
other assistants, expe subsisten 
penses of conducting their res 

rovisions of the act approve 
10,177.49. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. While we are considering this paragraph 
of the bill, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee 
if he has considered the question of making an increase in the 
per diem allowance of deputy clerks and deputy marshals of the 
courts. Considerable complaint has been made to me in regard 
to that. It is complained that under the present high cost of 
living, and with the excessive hotel expenses, these men have 
not sufficient with which to meet their necessary expenses when 
they are away from their headquarters. Has that question been 
brought to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. Whatever could be done with that has been 
taken care of in the State and Justice appropriation bill, 
which passed very lately. It wonld not belong in this bill at 
all, because the appropriations for the future are in that bill. 


mses of travel and other ex- 
tive offices, in accordance with the 
February 26, 1919, fiscal year 1922, 


1923. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I desired to bring it to the attention of 
the chairman of the committee, because I have had consider- 
able complaint brought to my attention in regard to it. 

Mr. CURTIS rose. 


Mr. WARREN. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] had 
charge of the State and Justice appropriation bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. That matter was reported upon by the De- 
partment of Justice, and was taken care of in the Department 
of Justice appropriation bill, which was passed recently. It 
will take effect July 1 next. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I thank the Senator. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Postal Service, 
Office of the Postmaster General,” on page 14, line 20, to in- 
crease the appropriation for payment of rewards for the de- 
tection, arrest, and conviction of post-office burglars, robbers, 
aa: highway mail robbers, fiscal year 1921, from “$7,750” to 
“ $17,500." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 17, to insert: 

INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 

To enable the President to rform the obligations of the United 
States under the treaties of 18 1889, 1905, and 1906, between the 
United States and Mexico, including not to exceed $900 for rent, in 
addition to the amount appropriated under this head in the act making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and for 
judiciary for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1623. 83,985. 

The amendment was agreed t 

The reading was continued to “tine 18, page 17, the last para- 
graph read being as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUB. 


For refunding taxes illegully collected under the provisions of sec- 
tions 3220 and 3689, Revised Statutes, as amended by the act of 
February 24, 1919, AE ihes the yment of prior 180 — claims, fiscal 
year 1922, $42 430000 : Provided, That a report shall be made to Con- 
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Mr. . The amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] in the early part of the considera- 
tion of the bill, and agreed to, comes in at this place. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to ask what con- 
stitutes the major portion, at least, of this appropriation made 
for refunding forty-two million and odd dollars on account of 
illegal income-tax collections. Will the Senator give a little 
information on the subject? 

Mr. WARREN. That is an accumulation of claims against 
the department which are constantly arising and which under 
the law must be paid. We are also constantly collecting taxes 
in cases where the returns were incorrectly given. For in- 
stance, we are collecting from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 a month 
additional on prior years’ levies. On the other hand, there 
is the matter of refunds, and this is for an accumulation of 
illegally paid taxes, largely those paid before the Supreme 
Court had held unconstitutional the regulation of the depart- 
ment in regard to stock dividends. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That probably constitutes a considerable 
part of this $42,000,000. 

Mr. WARREN. It does, although this covers a matter of 
some years,. This is simply to carry out a law already in exist- 
ence. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I was apprehensive that 
this refund of $42,000,000 embraced very largely payments made 
under the stock-dividend provision of the law, whereby the large 
corporate Interests of this country have evaded payment to the 
Government, in my opinion, of their just proportionate part of 
the expenditures of the Government. As far as the committee’s 
action is concerned, of course it is in keeping with the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

This brings to mind something that has been going on in this 
country’ during the last six or eight weeks. We have noticed 
corporation after corporation converting their incomes into 
stock dividends, and of course there have been all kinds of rea- 
sons given as to why they did so, but one reason stands out 
paramount—that is, that they are evading the payment of in- 
come taxes. While everybody else in this country is required 
to contribute to the support of the Government on the basis of 
‘his income, the big corporate interests of the country are evad- 
ing the payment of their just proportion of the income taxes. 
Most of these stock dividends constitute bold, brazen cases of 
fax dodging. 

I read some figures yesterday in regard to this in the Lit- 
erary Digest, and I regret that I have not the copy with me to 
present to the Senate. Those figures show the enormous divi- 
dends declared by a great many of the corporations of the coun- 
try, which have been distributed in the way of stock dividends. 
Regardless of the decision of the Supreme Court, and in justice 


and in equity, Congress should enact laws which would reach 
that form of income, and make the interests which are carrying 
on business that is prosperous, the percentages running into the 
thousands. of per cent of income, contribute their part of the 
taxes upon their incomes. 

To me it is indefensible that we have a system of taxation 
which permits such evasion of the law on the part of those who 
in this way are dodging the income tax law. An individual 
may own a mercantile establishment, for instance, and have 
$50,000 invested in that establishment. He enjoys a prosperous 
year and accumulates $25,000 in the business, There is no way 
by which he can evade paying an income tax upon his net 
proceeds of $25,000, a return upon his investment. If he de- 
cides to enlarge or extend his business and will invest $25,000 
in a building, so that he may have enlarged facilities for the 
purpose of maintaining that business, there is no way by 
which he can distribute to himself that $25,000 for betterments 
or for improvements without paying his income tax upon that 
amount. 

A man who maintains his farm or his grove may have had a 
prosperous year. Upon an investment of $50,000 he accumu- 
lates $10,000 net. He says, “I believe I will add a few acres 
to my farm. I will extend and enlarge my farming operations. 
I am going to put this money back in the business. It is true 
it will contribute a little to my increased holdings. I am going 
to plant a little additional growth and add a few acres to my 
present holdings.” There is no way in which he can distribute 
that to himself without paying an income tax upon it. Why 
the discrimination? The system that permits it is all wrong. 

If we are hedged about by constitutional provisions so that 
there is an avenue of escape for the most prosperous concerns 
in the country by declaring stock dividends, then we need a 
constitutional amendment so that such procedure may be ren- 
dered impossible and that there can not be an evasion of the 
income tax law or the intent of it as written by the Congress. 
I am a little afraid that we are not quite as zealous, at least 
some are not, to make those who are best able to pay and who 


are most prosperous in the country pay their part of the tax 


burden as we are to reach those who are less able to pay 
and who are less prosperous. It seems to me there is a drift 
and tendency along that line, regrettable as it is and destruc- 
tive as it is to the advancement and fostering of a prosperous 
and happy people and a just government. Here we have a bill 
appropriating $42,000,000 to be refunded for taxes illegally col- 
lected. I do not know the exact proportion, but I dare say a 
very large proportion of it- is to be used for the purpose of 
refunding to those who have dodged the payment of their in- 
come taxes under the guise of stock dividends or some other 
nefarious scheme of that character. I think if we have not a 
law that will reach them then we should enact one or, if neces- 
sary, we should have a constitutional amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee if he has any information from the Treasury 
Department as to the probable losses in revenue to the Treas- 
ury Department by virtue of the action of the Supreme Court 
on the stock-dividend proposition? 

Mr. WARREN. I recall that it was stated at the time that 
it would amount to many millions—$40,000,000 or $50,000,000, 
or more—but I have not inquired. I think it would be rather 
difficult for the Treasury to give the exact amount. A great 
many of the smaller items have not been paid, and of course 
small corporations as well as large corporations were swept 
into it. It affected small corporations with their small capital- 
ization, or where they were undercapitalized, as well as the 
larger corporations. 

Mr. SMITH. The reason why I asked the question was that 
I have seen it stated several times that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had estimated that the loss in revenue to the Govern- 
ment would be up in the hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
I wanted to find out from the chairman of the committee if 
there had been any statement made to the committee or to him 
as to the probable reduetion in revenue caused by the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. WARREN. Judging from the amounts we have appro- 
priated to pay the adjusted claims, and I understand they 
have been working on them continuously, there would not be 
the amount the Senator has named. We have not believed 
that we could get the exact figures, and I do not think we 
could now; hence we have not asked for them, and have sim- 
ply taken notice of such claims as have been adjudicated and 
appropriated therefor. 

Mr. SMITH. Are all the claims up to date under that de- 
cision of the Supreme Court included in this deficiency bill? 

Mr. WARREN, -It includes only those that it would cover 
because of the manner in which those additions to capital 
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were made. There have been recently a very great many 
stock dividends declared, but those are not taxed, and conse- 
quently we have nothing to do with them. 

Mr. SMITH. This is the point I was getting at: In the 
years previous to the decision of the Supreme Court the divi- 
dends and surpluses were taxed. Does the $42,000,000 or a 
percentage of it include all? I understood the chairman to 
say the larger per cent was to meet the rebate that had to be 
made under the decision of the Supreme Court. Or has the 
Treasury Department settled any of the claims outside of those 
covered by the deficiency bill now before us? 

Mr. WARREN, They had the privilege of settling some of 
the older ones; that is, to allow the use of the overpayment as 
an offset against new taxes. For instance, when the decision 
of the Supreme Court was rendered, there probably were in- 
dividuals who owed for a year’s taxes then due, and they 
were allowed, by virtue of certain legislation which we en- 
acted, to take that amount out of the current taxes due, but 
these present items of course are sweeping up those which 
occurred perhaps 10 or 12 years ago and before the decision 
of the court. 

Mr. SMITH. Whatever per cent of this sum represents the 
rebate required by the decision of the Supreme Court does 
not nearly represent the total amount that had to be refunded, 
as the Senator has just indicated, by the process of taking it 
from the current taxes that the corporation might owe. They 
just deducted whatever had been collected adversely to the 
decision of the court. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; for that short time. 

i Mr. SMITH. So the $42,000,000 does not represent the total 
oss? g 

Mr. WARREN. No; the $42,000,000 must not be understood 
as in correction of the stock-dividend proposition entirely. T 
said “a large part.” The Senator said “the larger part.” 
I think he would better adopt my language, “a large parts“ 
as I intended to state it. There have been some appropria- 
tions heretofore, one of $12,000,000 or $15,000,000, and we shall 
probably have some more of them. The Senator is a good 
lawyer and he keeps posted, and knows when the decision of 
the Supreme Court came. There has been time enough since, 
with a large force of inspectors, to cover nearly all of the 
claims, unless there was some lack of industry on the part 
of the claimants. 

Mr. SMITH. I think it would be very interesting to find 
out, if it is possible, and I think at some time in the future 
I shall officially 

Mr. WARREN. I think if the Senator himself would apply 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for the information, he 
would get it as nearly accurate as any of us could, and I 
think he has the same right. 

Mr. SMITH. As I was about to remark, I shall, for the 
benefit of the Senate and the public, ask the Secretary of the 
Treasury to furnish us as nearly as he can the data as to 
the amount lost in the form of revenue by the action of the 
court in that decision. 

The Assistant Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the heading, “Judgments, United States courts,” 
on page 19, after line 18, to insert: 

For payment of the judgment rendered against the United States 
by the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Virginia, sitting in admiralty, and certified to Congress in House 
Document No. 527 of the present session, under the Navy Depart- 
ment, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Judgments, 
Court of Claims,” on page 20, line 4, after the word “ House,” 
to strike out Document No, 502 and insert “ Documents Nos. 
502 and 526,” so as to read: 

For payment of the judgments rendered by the Court of Claims and 
reported to Congress during the present session in House Documents 
Nos. 502 and 526, namely. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 8, to increase the 
appropriation for payment of the judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims under the Navy Department from “ $37,996.44 ” 
to “ $40,283.78.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 11, to increase the 
appropriation for payment of the judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims under the War Department from “ $136,- 
899.60 to “ $217,872.73.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 12, to increase the 
total appropriation for payment of judgments rendered by the 
Court of Claims from “ $612,033.95” to “ $695,294.42.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, at the top of page 35, to insert the 
following additional section: 


AUDITED CLAIMS, 


Sec. 8. That for the payment of the following claims, certified to be 
due 0 the General Accounting Office, under appropriations the balances 
ch have been exhausted or carried to the surplus fund under the 
provisions of section 5 of the act of June 20, 1874, and under appro- 
pete ions heretofore treated as permanent, being for the service of the 
scal year 1920 and prior years, unless otherwise stated, and which 
have been certified to Congress under section 2 of the act of Jul 7, 
1884, as fully set forth in House Document No. 528, reported to Con- 
gress at its present session, there is appropriated as follows: 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES. 


1125 salaries and expenses, United States Food Administration, 
For ‘housing for war needs, $975. 
For Interstate Commerce Commission, $3.50. 


42.58. fuel, lights, etc., State, War, and Navy Department buildings, 


For vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, $45. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


For general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, $1.23. 
For general expenses, Bureau of Chemistry, $13.11. 
For suppressing spread of pink bollworm of cotton, $20, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 


For general expenses, Lighthouse Service, $9. 
For salaries, keepers of lighthouses, $40.45, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


For maintenance, House Office Building, $3.25. 
For irrigation, Indian reservations (reimbursable), $15. 
For Indian school and agency buildings, $30.50, 
For purchase and transportation of Indian supplies, $42.61. 
For pumping plant, Colorado River Reservation, Ariz. (reimbursable), 
For support of Sioux of different tribes, subsistence and civilization, 
South Dakota, $2.13. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. 


For fees of jurors, United States courts, $33. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 

For war emergency employment service, $2.20. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 


For transportation of diplomatie and consular officers, $457.36, 
For clerks at embassies and legations, 8148.13. 

For contingent expenses, foreign missions, $273.18. 

For allowance for clerks at consulates, $93.86. 

For contingent expenses, United States consulates, $23.92. 

For relief and protection of American seamen, $1,036.21. 

For nations! security and defense, Department of State, $189.62, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


For contingent. expenses, Treasury Department: Fuel, ete., $80.04. 
For expenses of Joans, act September 24, 1917, as amended, $1.14. 
For refunding internal-revenue collections, $1,000. 

9575 salaries and expenses of collections, etc., of internal revenue, 


40. 

For restricting the sale of opium, ete., $9.95. 

For allowance or drawback (internal revenue), $341.40. 

For Coast Guard, $45.90, 

For freight, transportation, ete., Public Health Service, $3.40. 

For maintenance, marine hospitals, Public Health Service, 24 cents, 
For mechanical equipment for public buildings, $7.90 

For operating supplies for public buildings, $133.81. 

For repairs and preservation of public buildings, 15 cents. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


For increase of compensation, 1 Establishment, $1,769.08. 
For registration and selection for military service, $89.10. 
For Signal Service of the Army, $1,031.35. 
For Air Service, Army, $84.62. 
For pay, etc., of the Army, $718.93. 
For mileage to officers and contract surgeons, 854.18. 
For general appropriations, Quartermaster Corps, $79,640.63. 
For barracks and quarters, $972.44. 
For vocational training of soldiers, $216.05. 
$ For 5 services, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps, 
15,025.87. 
For medical and hospital department, $474. 
For engineer operations in the field, $400.02, 
For ordnance stores, ammunition, $13.73. 
For ordnance stores and supplies, 29 cents. 
For arming, equipping, and training the National Guard, $425.86. 
For fortitications in insular possessions, $7.50. 
For armament of fortifications, $1,430.36. 
For proving-ground facilities, 823.10. 
For increase of compensation, rivers and harbors, 8202.97. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT—POSTAL SERYVICB. 


For city-delivery carriers, $168.28. 

For clerks, first and second class post offices, $15.73. 

For compensation to postmasters, 8127.45. 

For railroad transportation, $1,734.07, 

For rent, light, and fuel, $33. 

For Rural ivery Service, $237.76. 

For shipment of supplies, $34.50. 

For temporary clerk hire, $68.40. 

For temporary City Delivery Service, $118.80. . 
Total, audited claims, section 3, $110,839.61. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). This 


completes the committee amendments as printed in the bill, 


Mr. WARREN. I ask for the adoption of the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 
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On page 2, after line 5, insert the 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
following paragraph: 

For an assistant clerk to the Committee on Appropriations at the 
rate of $3,000 per annum, from January 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924, 
both dates inclusive, $4,500. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN, I send to the desk another amendment 
which I ask may be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The Assts¥anr Secrerary. On page 19, after line 4, insert 
the following separate paragraph: 

For an Secs ot claims for damages to and loss of private property 
Incident to the training, 8 ee or maintenance of the 
Army that have accrued, $85,692.17: Provided, That settlement of 
such claims shall have been made by the General Accounting Office 
a the approyal and recommendation of the 5 of War where 
the amount of damages has been ascertained by the War Department 
and payment thereof will be accepted by the owners of the property 
in full satisfaction of such Pane Provided further, That this 
amount shall be available exclusively for the payment of claims in 
excess of $500 which have been approved and recommended by the 
Secretary of War. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The AssısTANT SECRETARY. On page 15, after line 2, insert 
the following paragraph : 

For Pauline G. Swalm, widow of Albert W. Swalm, late consul to 
Hamilton, Bermuda, one year's salary of her deceased husband, who 
died while at bis post of duty from illness incurred in the Consular 
Service, $4,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the amendment which I now 
intend to offer does not involve an appropriation but merely 
the correction of an account. I offer the amendment, knowing 
that it constitutes legislation, but I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be inserted in the bill because the account has been left 
in an unsettled condition, and the department desires that the 
legislation may be enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 15, to follow the first 
amendment after line 2, it is proposed to insert: 

CONTINGENT EXPUNSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS, 

The general account officers are authorized to credit Boaz W. 
Loux, in the settlement of his accounts as American minister to Salya- 
dor, with the sum of $2,819.50 or such amount as they may find due 
on account of furniture and equipment purchased from him in Salvador 
for the legation building erected by the United States Government at 
San Salvador, for which an account in the above-mentioned sum has 
been approved by the Department of State under * Contingent expenses, 
foreign missions, 1920.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I have, as a Senator, an amendment to offer 
which involves legislation but is in the direction of economy 
and efficiency, 1 send the amendment to the desk and ask 
unanimous consent for its consideration and for its, adoption. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Wyoming will be stated. 

The Assistant Secrerary. On page 15, after the second 
amendment after line 2, it is proposed to insert: 

The compensation of an ambassador to Cuba when hereafter ap- 
pointed shall be in the sum of $17,500 per annum, and the salary 
appropriated for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924 for an envoy extraor- 

ary and minister plenipotentiary to Cuba is hereby made available 
for the salary of an ambassador, and there is hereby appropriated for 
that purpose for the fiscal year 1924 the additional sum of $5, t 
Provided, That the restrictions contained in section 1223, Revised Stat- 
utes, shall not apply in filling the existing vacancy at Habana, Cuba: 
And provided further, That the restrictions contained in the annual 
ee fice te acts for the State and Justice Departments, fiscal years 
1928 and 1924, pe to salaries of ambassadors and ministers, 
hal) not apply in filling the vacancy at Habana, Cuba. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr: WARREN. The amendment just adopted is the last one 
I desire to propose. The bill is now with the Senate, so far as 
the committee is concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
be no further amendment, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read n third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CALL OF THE ROLL. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum in order that Senators who wish to be present when the 
calendar is considered may come into the Chamber. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Bayard George La Follette Shields 
Borah Gerry McCormick Simmons 
Brandegee Glass McCumber Smith 
Calder Hale McKellar Spencer 
Cameron Harreld McLean Stering 

Ca McNary Sutherland 
Colt Heflin Nelson Townsend 
Couzens Johnson New Trammell 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Dial e logs Phipps Warren 
Ernst Kendrick „Pan. Weller 
Fernald Keyes Robinson Wiliams 
Fletcher Ladd Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum of the Senate is present. 


THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest that 
we proceed with the consideration of bills on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule VIIT 
is in poe The Secretary will state the first bill on the 
calendar. 


SERVICE CLAIMS IN NAVY AND MARINE CORPS. 


The bill (S. 1016) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
repeal section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to repeal section 
8480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States,” approved July 6, 
1914, be amended by adding after the word “Army” the words 
“Navy, and Marine Corps.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 491) to provide, without expenditure of Federal 
funds, the opportunities of the people to acquire rural homes, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that that bill may be passed 
over. ; 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under objection, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 7) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the business of loaning money on security of any kind by per- 
sons, firms, and corporations other than national banks, 
licensed bankers, trust companies, savings banks, building and 
loan associations, and real-estate brokers in the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 4, 1913, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, in the absence of the Senator who 
introduced the bill and the Senator who reported it from the 
committee, I Suggest that the bill should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2228) to amend certain sections of the Judicial 
Code relating to the Court of Claims was announced as next 
in order, s 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. SHIELDS] desires to offer an amendment to this bill, and 
he has it over at his office. I therefore ask that the bill be 
temporarily laid aside, and that it may be taken up afterwards, 
at the convenience of the Senator from Tennessee. l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill 
will be temporarily passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8331) to amend the transportation act, 1920, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS OF ARMY FIELD CLERKS, ETC. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 41) authorizing transporta- 
tion for dependents of Army field clerks and field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, This joint resolution has been 
previously read and considered. It is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York if he feels that this measure is important now? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. It has been pending on the calendar 
for a long time. It was reported unanimously by the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know that at one time it was considered 
important. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It puts the field clerks on the same 
basis as officers and enlisted men as to travel allowances. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
rending, read the third time, and passed. 


LEASE OF FLOATING DRY DOCK. 


The bill (S..2718) to provide for leasing of the floating dry 
dock at the naval station, New Orleans, La., was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. CALDER. I ask that that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RETIREMENT OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The bill (S. 2589) to amend section 11 of the act entitled 
“An act for the retirement of public-school teachers in the 
District of Columbia,” approved January 15, 1920, was con- 
sidered as n Committee of the Whole and was read. as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That rection 11 of the act entitled “An act for 
the retirement of public-school teachers in the District of Columbia, 
. January 15, 1920,“ be, and it hereby is, amended to read as 
‘ollows : 

“Rec, 11. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all teachers 
who were on the rolls of the public schools of the District of Columbia 
for the month of June, 1919, if otherwise eligible, and to any teachers 
who, having reached the age of 45, or who. having taught continuously 
for 15 years in the public schools of the District of Columbia, and by 
reason of accident or illness, not due to vicious habits, having become 
poysicaliy or mentally disabled and incapable of satisfactorily per- 
orming the duties of teacher, resigned from service or was placed 
upon an inactive list by the board of education on or before June 1, 
1919, if otherwise eligible.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 67) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and 
Noah Brown was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over, Mr, President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1539) for the relief of Watson B. Dickerman, 
administrator of the estate of Charles Backman, deceased, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CAPT. DAVID M'D. SHEARER. 


The bill (S. 1861) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudi- 
cate the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation 
for the adoption and use and acquisition by the United States 
Government of his patented inventions was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer 
for compensation for the adoption and use by the Government of the 
United States of certain inventions relating to reinforced concrete 
revetment and construction and laying of same, made by said David 
McD. Shearer, and for which letters patent of the United States 
Nos. 1173879, 1173880, and 1229152 were issued to him, be, and the 
same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims, which court is hereby 
vested with jurisdiction in the premises, and whose duty it shall be 
to hear and dctermine, first, whether the said David McD, Shearer was 
the first and original inventor of the inventions described in sa 
letters 7 or any of them; and if said court shall find that he 
was such first and original inventor of any of the same, then to deter- 
mine, second, what amount of compensation, if any, he is justly en- 
titled to receive from the United States for the use of his said in- 
ventions, or any of them, either before or since the date of said letters 
patent, up to the time of adjudication, and for a full and entire transfer 
of said several patents to the United States; and in determining the 
amount of compensation, if any, for the use of said inventions and 
transfer of said patents, the court shall take into consideration, as 
bearing on the question of reducing or increasing such compensation 
if and so far as the facts may warrant, the facts if proved that 
while the said David McD. Shearer was engaged in perfecting the 
inventions he was in the service of the United States as a junior 
engineer superintendent in charge of willow-bank revetment construc- 
tión under the . River Commission, and whether and, if at 
all, to what extent said inventions, or any of them, were discovered 
or develo during the working hours of his Government service, 
and to what extent his said inventions for protection of river chan- 
nels and banks differ from the methods previously used in material, 
method of laying, permanency, and value, and whether and, if at all, 
to what extent the expense of making experiments, trials, and tests for 
the purpose of perfecting said inventions was paid y the United States, 
and if any such expense was incurred by the United States whether 
and, if at all, to what extent the United States received compensation 
for such expense. 

Either party may appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States 
upon any such question where appeals now lie in other cases arising 
during the progress of the hearing of said claim, and from any judg- 
ment in said case at any time within 90 days after the rendition 
thereof; and any Judgment rendered in favor of the claimant shall 
be ee in the same manner as other judgments of the said Court 
of Claims; and the primen of such judgment shall vest the full and 

f them, in the United 


absolute right to said patents, and each o 


States, 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this joint reso- 
lution and the bill that follows it on the calendar could not 
be disposed of under this rule, so I ask that they may be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S, 14) providing for the election of a Delegate to 
the House of Representatives from the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the request of the Senator 
from Washington, this bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2992) authorizing the Secretary of War to fur- 
nish certain information for historical purposes to the adjutant 
generals of the several States and the District of Columbia, and 
making an appropriation therefor, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has passed the Sen- 
ate; and a motion to reconsider, entered by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins], is now pending. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As the Senator from Iowa is 
not here, I suggest that the bill go over without prejudice until 
the Senator from Iowa comes in. Possibly it may then be 
taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3254) to encourage the development of the agri- 
cultural resources of the United States through Federal and 


| State cooperation, giving preference in the matter of employ- 


ment and the establishment of rural homes to those who have 
served with the military and naval forces of the United States, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that bill will take more time than 
we will have in which to consider it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1343) granting relief to persons who served in 
the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil War 
was announced as next in order, 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1345) to amend an act entitled “ Interstate Com- 
meree Act,” approved February 28, 1920, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. NEW. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1346) to amend an act entitled “An act to regu- 
late commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amend- 
atory thereof, including the safety appliance acts and the act 
providing for the valuation of the several classes of property 
of carriers subject to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
approved March 1, 1913, was announced as next in order. 

Mr, NEW. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT. 


The bill (S. 2921) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, an amendment 


has been proposed to this bill by the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania relating to one feature of the bill in which some people 
in my State are interested. I have sent a copy of the amend- 
ment to them, asking them if it is satisfactory, and I have not 
yet heard from them. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have on my desk 


| a copy of the amendment offered by the Senator from Penn- 


Sylvania, and I shall ask that it be adopted, so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that I 
have sent this amendment to the parties who are interested, 
to get their views as to whether or not it meets the ideas that 
they have, and I think I shall hear from them in a very few 
days. If it is satisfactory, I shall have no objection whatever 
to the bill; but I shall have to ask the Senator to allow the 
bill to go over until I can hear from them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 188) creating a committee to 
investigate existing conditions of industry and commerce in the 
United States for the purpose of recommending to Congress 
legislation defining the rights and limitations of cooperative 
organizations as distinguished from illicit combinations in re- 
straint of trade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. CALDER. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

PAIUTE INDIAN LANDS IN NEVADA. 


The bill (S. 3384) authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Paiute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands rec- 
lamation project of the Reclamation Service was announced as 
next in order, and the Senate resumed its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This bill has been heretofore 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and reported to the 
Senate with certain amendments. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 171) to extend the provisions of the act of 
May 11, 1912, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill be read. 
have an explanation of it. 

The bill was read. 

Mr. DIAL and Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
on objection. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 227) rejecting bids for the 
acquisition of Muscle Shoals was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 13) to assure to persons within the jurisdic- 
diction of every State the equal protection of the laws, and to 
punish the crime of lynching. was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


TRADING IN COTTON FUTURES, 


The bill (S. 3146) to amend section 5 of the United States 
cotton futures act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think it would be quite 
impossible to dispose of that bill to-day. I do not rise in hos- 
tility to it, but I think the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Drax] will admit that it can not be disposed of to-day on the 
call of the calendar. There is an adverse report on the bill 
from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. DIAL. The adverse report does not amount to much, 
and I would like to wipe it out; it is based on a false premise. 
However, the consideration of the bill may take a little time, 
and I am willing that it should be passed over to-day, but I 
give notice that I shall make a motion very soon to take it up, 
and I hope to get sufficient help to have the bill taken up in 
place of some other bill and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (S. 2388) for the relief of Augusta Reiter was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. NEW. In the absence of the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHorrrimGe], I ask that that bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3858) to define butter, and to provide a standard 
therefor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let the bill be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 211) to extend the provisions of the pension 
act of May 11, 1912, and May 1, 1920, to the officers and enlisted 
men of all State militia and other State organizations that 
rendered service to the Union cause during the Civil War for 
a period of 90 days or more, and providing pensions for their 
widows, minor children, and dependent parents, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. DIAL. ` Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3995) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
exterminate bean beetles in the State of New Mexico; and 


I would like to 


authorizing expenditures therefor, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In the absence of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], who undoubtedly has all the informa- 
tion about bean beetles, I think the bill had better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


NEW JERSEY SHIPBUILDING & DREDGING CO. 


The bill (S. 8515) for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuild- 
ing & Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N, J., was considered as In 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, there is a very large amount 
involved in this bill, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Bayard Fletcher Ladd Shields 
Borah France Lenroot Simmons 
Brandegee Frelinghuysen McCumber Smith 
Broussard George McKellar Spencer 
Calder Gerry cLean Stanley 
Cameron Glass McNary Sterlin, 
Capper Harreld Nelson Sutherland 
Caraway Harris New Townsend 
Colt “Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Johnson Oddie Underwood 
Cummins Jones, N. Mex. Overman Wadsworth 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Kellogg ansdell Warren 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa. Weller 
Fernald Keyes Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the bill which has just been 
reached on the calendar is for the benefit of the New Jersey 
Shipbuilding & Dredging Co. That company had a contract 
with the War Department for the removal of some rock at Hell 
Gate, East River. It appears that one day a naval vessel leav- 
ing the Brooklyn Navy Yard for New London, passing through 
the East River at Hell Gate, collided with this dredge, and the 
dredge sank within 20 minutes and, as the report indicates, was 
completely destroyed. 

The vessel having been destroyed through no fault of his, the 
contractor very properly filed a claim with the Navy Depart- 
ment for the value of his dredge and for what the dredge 
would bave earned. After the most careful inquiry the Navy 
Department reported to the Committee on Claims that there 
was no doubt of the value of the vessel and the fault of the 
department, but it raised a question about the profits of this 
company while the vessel was out of commission. The Commit- 
tee on Claims recommends that the bill be reduced by something 
like fifty-odd thousand dollars, which is the profit the ship 
would have earned, and recommends unanimously that the Goy- 
ernment pay $52,278.28, the value of the vessel at the time she 
was destroyed. There is not the slightest question about the 
Navy Department being responsible, and the board of inquiry 
of the Navy Department so certifies. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, was the dredge at anchor 
at the time of the collision? 

Mr. CALDER. Yes; it was moored there, engaged in dredg- 
ing for the Government. 

Mr. DIAL. I would like to ask the Senator what was done 
about the insurance. I see the vessel was Insured for $100,000. 

Mr. CALDER. I have no doubt the insurance would be paid 
over to the Government. 

Mr. DIAL. I notice from the report that the boat was 30 


years old. Since the Government has so many vessels that we ` 


can not sell at any appreciable price at all, I thought perhaps 
this was a pretty good sum to pay for a boat 30 years ago. 
According to our Shipping Board we can hardly dispose of 
ships at all now, and it occurred to me that possibly if the 
Government was liable at all it could giye this concern a boat 
that would be younger in place of the one that was lost. 

Indeed, Mr. President, I confess that I am confused some- 
what as to the course the Senate ought to take about many 
claims. It seems to me to be a very loose way to settle 
claims to come in here on some report or other, necessarily not 
very thorough. We ought to refer these matters to some court, 
and let the people go into court and establish their rights. That 
is what we have the courts for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be stated: 

The Reaping CLERK., A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and 
supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other pur- 
poses, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. There are several Senators who 
would like to reach certain bills on the calendar; and as they 
gave way for the second deficiency appropriation bill for an 
hour or such a matter, I am perfectly willing to lay aside the 
unfinished business for at least an hour that we may proceed 
with the calendar. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Withont objection, the un- 
finished business will be temporarily laid aside, The Senator 
from South Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, it seems to me we ought to decide 
on some definite line of action, some businesslike line of action. 
I confess that if the Government was wrong and injured 
some one it ought to compensate the party; but it is a very 
‘loose way to come in here, as I said, by sort of an ex parte 
Statement, and attempt to ascertain the damages in that way. 
1 certainly hope we will change the method, because it is 
unpleasant to oppose such claims when they come before the 
Senate in this way. It does seem to me this is a very exces- 
sive amount for a boat as old as the one involved. Of course, 
I am not an expert along that line. 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will pardon me, the report 
indicates that two inspections were conducted by the Navy 
Department, and one of these experts reported the vessel 
worth $150, 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; and the other that it was worth $250,000. 

Mr. CALDER. We are taking the smallest amount. If the 
Senator will note the report, he will see that it says the Navy 
Department assumes entire responsibility for the accident. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DIAL, Then somebody in the Navy Department ought 
to be kicked out if they are going abont sinking people's ships 
this way. That verifies the very point I am making. There is 
a difference of opinion as to the value of the boat. One expert 
places a value of $150,000 on the boat and another a value of 
$250,000. 

Mr, CALDER. We took the lowest estimate. 

Mr. DIAL. The lowest estimate might be several times too 
large. 

Mr. CALDER. The owner of the boat submitted affidavits 
showing its value. Surely he is not responsible and ought to 
have his boat back or his money. 

Mr. DIAL. I think we ought to give him a new boat, or a 
practically new boat. 

Mr. CALDER. A boat of this character is specially built for 
the purpose. We can not take any kind of boat and give it 
to him in place of the one he lost. 

Mr. DIAL. Oh, no; and I would not want to do that. I 
want to do my duty to the taxpayers of the country. I think 
we should investigate all these claims very carefully. I have 
had opportunity merely to scan the report, and I notice that 
one of the experts fixes the value of the boat in the sum of 
$150,000 and another in the sum of $250,000. I confess that I 
am not very well prepared to pass on the value of the boat 
under circumstances. of that kind. The matter ought to be 
referred now to some court. 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York what difference in time elapsed between the estimate 
of $150,000 and the estimate of $250,000? , 

Mr. CALDER. The report of the Secretary of the Navy to 
the Committee on Claims states: 

Two i tin e engineers’ offic ew York, who 
are . 8 the Raine Ke the drill boat 


one at $150,000 and the other at $250,000. ‘The engineer in charge o 
275 W the opinion that the fair value of the drill boat 


That is the value which the Committee on Claims put on it. 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I think I may be able to clear up 
a little doubt as to the justice of the claim involved in the bill. 
The matter was referred to me as a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Olaims and I made investigation of it and made the 
report. The facts were that the boat which was destroyed was 
at a certain point at Hell Gate doing some work under contract 
for the Government. It was run into by a Government boat and 
sunk, totally destroyed, while it was at anchor. The whole 
matter was taken up by the Navy-Department when claim was 
made by the owners for compensation for their losses. It was 
investigated by the Navy Department. Their engineers were 
asked to arrive at the value of the boat, which they did. I 
have forgotten just what the amount was that they fixed, but 
something over $200,000, That amount they fixed as the value 
of the boat. 

That valuation corresponded -with the valuation that could 
be fairly arrived at by the cost to the owners of the boat. The 
Navy Department after a thorough investigation decided that 
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the navigating officer of the United States ship Lykens 
was wholly at fault, that the accident was due entirely to his 
delinquency, and that the owners were entitled to compensation, 
They fixed the return to the company at $205,000, I think. The 
figures are not exactly clear in my mind at this moment. The 
$205,000 included an item of something over $50,000 for de- 
murrage. That was the amount, in other words, that the boat 
would have earned on the contract if it had not been destroyed. 
In making the report I struck out the item of demurrage and 
reported the bill for the amount of actual damages sustained 
as found by the Navy board and as shown by the cost figures 
ite nese by the company owning the boat. That is the whole 
ry. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, can the Senator explain 
why, where there is such a difference of opinion as to the 
value of the boat, the matter is not submitted to the Court 
of Claims for investigation and finding rather than to come 
here with a direct appropriation of the amount of damages 
to be determined according to the judgment of the several 
Senators who may be connected with the matter? 

Mr. NEW. That is a matter for the Senate to determine. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I appreciate that it is a matter for the 
Senate to determine, but where we have two estimates from a 
department, even admitting that the damages resulted from 
the acts of Government officials, why should not the question, 
as has been done in the-past in nearly every case, be referred 
to the Court of Claims for findings of fact in the case and the 
amount of loss involved? j 

Mr. CALDER. If the Senator will permit me, it is a fact 
that there is a difference of opinion between the experts, but 
the Navy Department recommended to the Claims Committee 
the amount fixed by the lowest estimate, and that is recom- 
mended to the Senate. The Senator from Indiana has pointed 
out that the committee cut out of the bill all charges for 
profits on the part of the vessel during the time she would 
have been engaged in working. 

I will say to the Senator from North Dakota that it has 
been the usual practice of the Senate to pass such measures 
when the case seemed perfectly clear. Such cases have only 
been referred to the Court of Claims when there was some 
doubt in the mind of the Senate as to whether or not the 
claim was a fair one. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Let me ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion, Does he desire us to understand that the matter of 
damages is perfectly clear? Does the department admit that 
its one expert giving the lowest value was correct, while the 
other expert giving twice the value was incorrect? 

Mr. CALDER. We settle our private affairs on exactly the 
same basis. We submit such things in business to men who 
are supposed to understand and then we adjust the differ- 
ences, but in this case the lower amount is substantiated by 
the cost sheets submitted by the owner of the vessel and by 
affidavits accompanying the same, proving the value of the 
ship from his standpoint. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am not going to make objection, but I 
desire to suggest again that I think cases of this kind should 
be submitted to a court to find the facts rather than to take 
the mere statement of a department as to what the lowest sum 
may be. 

Mr. NEW. I am not objecting to the criticism of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. I attempted to do my duty as I 
saw it when the matter was referred to me as a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Claims. I went through the matter very 
carefully and reached the conclusion in my own mind that 
the claim of the company was absolutely just, and I based 
that on the official findings of the Navy Department as much 
as upon anything else, which, as the Senator from New York 
said, was sustained by the cost sheets that were submitted by 
the owners of the yessel. There is no question in the world 
that the boat was destroyed as the result of negligence or 
incompetency of somebody operating a yessel belonging to the 
United States Government. That is the whole question. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Indiana a question? As I understand it, the Navy Depart- 
ment, after having two experts investigate and give their judg- 
ment as to the value of the boat, recommended that Congress 
pay the lowest estimate made. Then the Committee on Claims, 
of which the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] is a member, 
investigated and unanimously recommended the payment of 
the claim. 5 

Mr. NEW. The only further comment I care to make as to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumBrr] is that I feel that since the facts seemed to me to 
be so clearly established and the loss was inflicted by the negli- 
gence of the commander of the Government boat, it was hardly 
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fair to expect the company to go without its money for the 
very long time that would undoubtedly be required in adjust- 
ing the matter through the Court of Claims, 

Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from North Dakota that there are only two parties to a claim 


of this kind. One is the party committing the injury, the 
Government of the United States in this case, and the other 
the party who suffered the injury. It has been usual in con- 
nection with these claims, where the aggressive party admits 
carelessness and liability and on investigation admits the 
amount of the liability, never to send the cases to the Court of 
Claims but to send to the Court of Claims only those cases 
where there is a doubt as to the liability or where there is a 
doubt as to the amount of the compensation, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. SPENCER. If I may finish this sentence, I shall then 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

In this case there is no doubt about the liability. While the 
beat of the company was at anchor early in the morning a 
Government steamer came crashing into it and sunk it. There 
is no doubt about the liability, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, because a double inspection was made and the Com- 
mittee on Claims adopted the lowest amount which the in- 
spectors found. Then they eliminated from that amount an 
item of $50,000, which had to do with possible profits, It 
strikes me that it is not fair to a claimant who has a perfectly 
just claim to say to him, “ Yes; the one who did the injury 
admits the liability; admits that the money is due; the Gov- 
ernment admits it; but we will send you to the Court of 
Claims "—to decide what? To decide a liability that is ad- 
mitted and to fix an amount about which there is no question. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Spencer] and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
McCumeBer] are misinformed in one respect in reference to 
this matter. Actions of this kind can not go to the Court of 
Claims, for they are actions sounding in tort. Only actions 
arising out of contracts or judgments can be referred to the 
Court of Claims, There are only two ways in which relief may 
be obtained in such a case as this; one is by authorizing 
a suit to be brought either in the Court of Claims or in a 
court of admiralty. Since I have been a Member of the Senate 
we have passed a number of bills authorizing parties to go 
into a court of admiralty in order to have their claims ad- 
judicated. The other method is to afford relief by a direct 
appropriation, as is proposed in this case. The Court of 
Claims, however, without legislation, would have no jurisdiction 
= vas case, because, as I have stated, it is an action sounding 
n tort. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator from Indiana a 
question. Did the testimony in this case show that there was 
any insurance on the boat? What was the fact in reference to 
that matter? Has any insurance been collected? 

Mr. NEW. No; my recollection is that there was no insur- 
ance. It has been some time since I prepared the report, but 
I do not think I am in error as to that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In view of the statement which was made 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar], I gathered a 
different impression. 

Mr. DIAL. Will the Senator from Connecticut permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIAL. On page 3 of the report on this bill it is stated: 

The record shows that she was built about 30 years ago, was neces- 
sarity kept in first-class condition by the character of the work in which 
she was engaged, and was insured for the sum of $100,000, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In view of that statement, if the record 
so shows, I, with some hesitation and with much deference, wish 
to submit to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New] if he does 
not think that he could prepare and propose while some other 
bill shall be considered an améndment which would provide 
that any sums which have been collected or which may be col- 
lected upon any insurance carried upon the vessel shall be de- 
ducted from the amount to be paid by the Government? Cer- 
tainly the owner of the vessel does not wish to be paid twice 
over ; all he is entitled to is reimbursement for the value of his 
vessel. 

Mr. NEW. I certainly do not desire that he shall be paid 
twice. I desire to remind the Senator from Connecticut, how- 
ever, that this is not my bill, but is the bill of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Carper]. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that, but the Senator from 
Indiana said that he was the subcommittee which considered 
the bill. 

Mr. NEW. I was; but, so far as I am concerned, I should 
think that the kind of amendment suggested by the Senator 
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from Connecticut would be entirely proper and I should be 
prepared to accept it. 

Mr. CALDER. Such an amendment would be perfectly agree- 
able to me. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. I ask that the bill may be passed over 
temporarily. ’ 7 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to move to amend the bill by referring 
the claim to some court of proper jurisdiction. Perhaps my 
amendment is in the nature of a substitute. I move to amend 
the bill by striking out all after the enacting clause and in- 
serting: 

That the New Jersey it ger ra ag 8 Co, of Bayonne, N. I., 
is hereby authorized to bring sult any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion to reimburse them for the loss sustained as a result of the total 
destruction of drill boat No. 3 through collision with the U. S. S. Lykens 
in Hell Gate, off Halletts Point, New York Harbor, on September 1, 1921. 

I wish to call attention to the statement on page 3 of the 
report that— 


Two inspectors representing the engineers’ office in New York, who 
are constantly employed on the work, fixed the value of the drill boat— 
one at $150,000 and the other at $250,000. The engineer in charge of 
9725 work expresses the opinion that the fair value of the drill boat is 


It appears, therefore, that one engineer employed on the work 
states that $150,000 is a fair valuation of tLe boat, while an- 
other states that it was worth $250,000. There was no oppor- 
tunity for cross-examining them, nor was there any test of the 
accuracy of the siatements; but $150,000 is the maximum 
amount which is fixed by the representative of the owners of 
the boat. In view of that fact and in view of the fact also that 
the boat was insured, I think the matter ought to be referred 
to a court in order to allow justice to be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CALDER. Just a word in reference to that. If the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina shall 
prevail, and the matter is referred to a court, the probability is 
that the claimant will receive all of the money which he insists 
is due him for the loss of the boat and also for the loss of 
profits. 

Mr. DIAL. If he is entitled to it, he ought to recover it. 

Mr. CALDER. And in the end the Government will probably 
be out some $50,000 to $75,000. 

Mr. DIAL, I have faith in our courts, and if the owner is 
entitled to the sum claimed he ought to recover it. 

The PRESIDIN | OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. [Putting 
the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
as in Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. DIAL. On page 1, line 6, I move to strike out “ $205,- 
028.28 ” and to insert in lieu thereof“ $100,000.” 

Mr. CALDER. I hope that motion will not prevail. The 
Committee on Claims has recommended the payment of $152,- 
000 in this case, which is the amount of the cost of the vessel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the com- 
mittee having been agreed to December 5 as in Committee of 
the Whole, the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina will have to be withheld until the bill reaches the 
Senate or the vote whereby the committee amendment was 
agreed to will have to be reconsidered. Are there further 
amendments as in Committee of the Whole? If not, the bill 
will be reported to the Senate as amended. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill is in the Senate and 
now open to amendment. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina is in order. 

Mr. DIAL. I renew my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Carolina will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, at the beginning of 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out “$205,028.28” and in lieu 
thereof to insert $100,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. CALDER. As I understand, the Senator from South 
Carolina moves that the Government allow $100,000 for the 
damages to this vessel. I wish again to inform the Senate that 
the Navy Department has recommended the payment of $205,- 
000, which includes the demurrage, while the Committee on 
Claims of the Senate recommends the payment of $152,000, 
which would be the actual replacement cost. If we are going 
to allow anything, we ought to allow that; otherwise it woul 


Is there further amendment 
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be better to defeat the bill. It would be very unjust to a man 
who is doing work for the Government and has his vessel sunk 
through no fault of his own to take any such action as is pro- 
posed by the amendment now offered by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina, 

The amendment was rejected, 

The amendments made as in Committee of the Whole were 
concurred in. 

Mr. CALDER. At the end of the bill I offer the amendment 
which was suggested by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE }. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprxna CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
add the following proviso: 

Provided, That there shall be deducted from the amount herein set 
one yok Ampomk if any, received by the claimant from insurance on 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, instead of the words 
“herein set out,” would the Senator objeet to saying “the 
amount hereby appropriated ”? 

Mr. CALDER. I will modify the amendment by changing 
the words to “the amount hereby appropriated.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me imquire of the Senator 
from Connecticut whether there should not be a further pro- 
vision subrogating the Government to any further claims aris- 
ing under the insurance policy? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Does the Senator mean under any fur- 
ther insurance or other insurance? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I think that would be a proper precau- 
tlon. I had not thought of that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is possible, of course, that 
payments have been made on the $100,000 of insurance, but 
that not all of the amount has been paid, so that there may 
be something still due upon that policy. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Perhaps I did not fully gather the force 
of the amendment. I thought it provided for any sums that 
had been or might be received under the insurance policy. 

Mr. CALDER, I thought the language made it clear that it 
covered that amount. : 

Mr. BRANDNGEE. I ask that the Secretary again state the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will again state 
the amendment. 

The READING CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
add the following: 

Provided, That there shall be deducted from the amount hereby 
appropriated the amount, if any, received by the claimant from iusur- 
ance on boat. R 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not see how we could deduct from 
the amount appropriated moneys that might be received after 
payment under the appropriation had been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The point I make is as to sub- 
rogating the Government to the right under the insurance 
policy to. any moneys not yet collected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator indicate in what lan- 
guage such a provision should be couched? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should add a further proviso 
that the claimant shall assign to the Government of the United 
oe any right he may haye to any unpaid insurance upon the 

ont. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That would cover it. 

Mr. NEW. That would safeguard it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated.. 

The Reaprne CLERK. It is proposed to amend the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from New York by adding a 
further proviso, as follows: 

Provided further, That the claimant shall assign to the United 
States any right he may have to any unpaid insurance on the boat, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN subsequently said: Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which Order of Business No. 914, being the 


to strike out “along”; 


‘bill (S. 8515). for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding & 


Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J., was passed. I make the mo- 
tion in behalf of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who re- 
quested me to do so. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the Senate bill 3515 
was passed, and that motion will be duly entered. 


THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I now ask that the Senate re- 
cur to Order of Business No, 271, being the bill (S. 2228) to 
amend certain sections of the Judicial Code relating to the 
Court of Claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, that bill has been read at 
length, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, But the amendments. reported 
by the committee have not as yet been agreed to. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will make a brief statement 
in regard to the bill. Its purpose is to afford the Court of 
Claims better machinery with which to transact its business. 
As an aftermath of the war, claims are pouring into the Court 
of Claims at a very rapid rate, and the court needs more help 
in order to assist in the conduct of its business. The testi- 
mony in that court is taken in the form of depositions before 
examiners, and then the cases are tried by the court. In order 
to enable the court to expedite the consideration of cases 
pending, it is necessary to grant authority to appoint more 
examiners to take testimony. 

The other changes proposed by the bill are mainly verbal 
changes, except in one particular, namely, in the matter of 
appeals from the Court of Claims. Under existing law a de- 
cision ean not be appealed by a private litigant unless the 
amount of the claim exceeds $3,000, while the Government can 
institute an appeal in any case, no matter what may be the 
amount involved. This proposed amendment to the law gives 
both parties—the Government and the claimant—an equal 
right to appeal in cases involving $3,000 or more, but it pro- 
vides that the Government may by certiorari bring up cases 
for a less amount than $3,000. The object of that is this: 
The Court of Claims frequently has what might be termed a 
group of cases where the decision of one case will govern in 
a lot of other cases of which the first case is typical, and this 
leaves to the Government the right in such cases, where the 
amount involved is less than $3,000, to take them up by cer- 
tiorari. Otherwise, the right of appeal is equal on both sides 
Under existing law the Government only could appeal in claims 
as low as $3,000. Now both parties can appeal, the Govern- 
ment and the claimant; and the Government, as I have said, 
pag only take up by certiorari small cases involving less than 

000. 

I do not care to go into any further discussion of the bill, 
because it does not change the main features of the law in 
any respect. It is simply to aid in the work of the court. No 
radical changes are made in the law. Some of the phrase- 
ology of the antiquated Court of Claims law is changed. For 
instance, we substitute the term “marshal” for “bailiff”; 
we strike out the words chief clerk” and say “ clerk’; and 
then a slight change is made in the term of court, so as to 
make it more precise and clear. A litile change is made in 
the time of holding the Court of Claims. Otherwise, there are 
no changes. 

In the bill that we reported we provided a salary of $4,500 
for the clerk of the court. The Appropriations Committee has 
since provided a salary of $5,000, so that that is the law; 
and, accordingly, I ask te have the bill amended on page 2, 
line 12, section 140, by striking out “$4,500” and inserting 
85,000.“ That harmonizes with existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments reported by 
the committee will be stated. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 4, after the word 
“master,” to strike out “or”; in the same line, after the 
word “commissioner,” to insert “or examiner”; on page 3, 
line 6, after the word “ solicitor,” to strike out the comma and 
the words “the comptroller and the auditors”; on page 5, 
line-17, after the words “taking of,” to strike out “proof” and 
insert “evidence”; on page 6, line 6, after the word “ court,” 
on the same page, line 9, after the 
word “ hearing,” to strike out thereof and insert “thereon”; 
on the same page, line 10, after the word “prescribe,” to 
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strike out “nothing in this section shall be so construed as to 
prevent the court from passing upon all questions and find- 
ings without regard to whether exceptions were or were not 


taken at the hearings before the examiner”; on page 8, line 
8, after the words “of the,” to strike out “said court” and 
insert “ Court of Claims”; on the same page, line 5, after the 
word “section,” to strike out “169” and insert “172”; on the 
same page, line 6, after the word “section,” to strike out 
“146” and insert “147’; and on the same page, after line 
17, to insert: 

See. 12. That 3 164 of said Judicial Code is hereby amended 


of the 


apers when, in his 
the public interest.” 
So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 138 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Spc. 138, The Court of Claims shall hold one annual term at the 
city of Washington, beginning on the first Monday in October and 
eontinuing as long as may be necessary for the prompt a of 
the business of court. Any three of the judges of said court 
shall 5 a 8 and may hold a court for the 3 
of business a 3 — a concurrence of three judges shall be 
sar ay to the on o case.” 

T That section 130 of of eaid Judicial Code is amended to read 


nt a clerk, who, ex paag may ue be 
at a Stef meager tnd Suc othet cast 
am 5 ; and s ot er 3 o 
as are now or may hereafter be author by law. nploy ees 
take an oath for the 7 far acna e of their Fettes 7 92 shall be 
under the direction of the rfiormance thereof.“ 
That section 140 of said Judicial Code is amended to read 


as “follow 


as follows: 


“Sec, 140. The 1 175 of the clerk shall be $5 
deputy clerk, $2,500 ; of the marshal, 8 and of 
= aa, pst nti 1,000 a year, — monthly from the 
2 


See. 4. That en 141 of said Judicial Code is hereby amended 


ve bond to the United States in such 
. — . such security as shall be approved 
— 0 


Sec. & That section 143 of of Zia Judicial Code is hereby amended 


y of eyery regular session of Congress 
the clerk of the Court of Claims shall transmit to 


lete statement of all the judgments rendered — at at rng | 
comp em 0 2 cou g 
the previous term, stating the amounts thereof and the parties in 
whose favor they were rendered, to; er with a brief synopsis of the 
nature of the claims upon which were rendered. At the end of 
ev: term of the court he shall transmit a copy of its decisions 


thi S 
t sections 148, 149, and 150 of said Judicial Code are 
hereby 8 
SEC. That section 151 of said Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to fee as follows: 


Whenever any bill, t for a pension, is pending in 
either House of 8 providing for the payment of a e ag 
the United States, anti Sa or — or for a gran LR or bounty 
to any person, the in which such bill is pend for the 
investigation and aoe of facts, refer same to te the Court 
of Claims, which shall with the same in aecordance with such 
rules as it may saa t and —— to such House the facts in the ame 


and the amount, w 5 the same can be liquidated, bene deine oe aces 
facts bearing upon the question whether there 
in presenting such claim or applying for such — 8 pred or bounty: 
any facts upon the question whether the bar of any 
statute of limitation sho be removed or which shall be claimed to 
excuse the claimant for not baying resorted to any established legal 
naear; to 5 with such conch ns as shall be sufficient to inform 
— 2 ture and character of the demand, either as a claim, 
le; 1 or as a gratuity against the United States, and the 
amount, i or 8 due from the United States to 
the claimants however, That if it shall a ear to the satis- 
faction of 8 poi upon the facts established t under existin 
laws or the Se of this chapter the subject matter of the bill 
urisdiction to render judgment or decree thereon, 
2 80, sing to oi either party such further opportu- 
nity for hearing as age Eo t justiee shall require, and it shal 
report its proceedings th > he House of Congress by which the 
same was erred to So —— es Provided. further, That when 
such claim shall 8 been once referred by one House and repovtan 
upon by the court or by it dismissed for want of prosecution or other 
cause, it shall not again be referred by one House te said court. And 
all claims or bills now ee in i Noe heretofore referred b 
either House of Congress shall e ed with in accordance wit 
the provisions of this chapter: 4 rovided further, That the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims shaft 


* 
SEC. 8. That section 157 of said Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
read as follow: 

“Sze. 157. The said court shall bave power to establish rules for 
its government and for the regulation of practice therein, and to fix 
the time within which motions for new trial shall be made, and it 
may punish for contempt in the manner prescribed by the common law, 
May appoint commissioners, and may exercise such powers as are neces- 
sary to carry into effect the powers granted to it by law. In any suit now or 


hag e 
ts in 


prod: of 
Gas danas out of Ais court by “the clerk 


e examiner 
thereo: nie shail be served ty the United States marshal in any 
judicial district to whom they are directed. The rules of the Reg 


shall provide fora a finding and report of facts ae the examiner, to be 
filed in court with the testimony upon which the same is „ and 
for exceptions thereto, in whole or part, by the parties to the suit, 
ne a hearing thereon within such reasonable time as th rt’ les 
prescribe. Pe AA eee ai RSR DA AO OERA E 
. — the court from pon all questions and findings with- 
out regard to whether e . wreck or were not taken at the 2 —— 
ings before the examin e compensation of the examiner and his 
traveling and other necessary necessary expenses l be payable out of any 
aces 9. bat priated for such purpose.’ 
hat section 166 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
rend as follows: 


166. The court may, at the instance of the attorney or solicitor 
of the United States, or upon its ora 85 make an order in any 
therein, the clai t in such case to 


case ap 

upon reasonable notice, before the eto — any commissioner Mapes 
court and be examined on oath touching any or all matters pertaining 
to said claim. examination shall be reduced to writing by the said 
commissioner and be returned to and filed in the court, and may, 


notice thereof is given to him, fails to ap 
or answer fully as to all matters within his 
issue, the court may, in its diseretion, order that the said cause shall 
net be t forward for trial until he shall have fully complied with 
ae aron. tee court in t eR 

t section 118 of said Judicial Code is herbey amended to 
5 as allows: 


242. An a appen? to the shall om be 
halt of either party from judgment of the Court of Claims where 
= amount in controversy on $3,000 or where the plaintiff’s claim 


t in any case in which there 

said cqurt it shall be com — gae Te for ‘the ae ee Court of the the United 
States, upon the applica the Attorne to require by 
certiorari or othe: that any such case certified to it for its 
review and determination, with the same power and a in the 
case as if it had been carried by writ La pS peal to said court: 
Provided further, That when a certiorari warded Pai it the Supreme 

urt the said court shall certify fo" th e Court its 


make and 
96 the ease in which the 
That section. 164 of said Judiclat t Gide — hereby: amended to 


1 have power to call upon a — the 
departments and upon the i per 8 Office for any 

tion or papers it may deem necessary, and shall have the use of all 
recorded and printed” reports made by the committees of cach Hii House of 
Congress. when ited Te necessary to the 11 of its business. 
But the head of any department, or of said General Accounting Office, 
may refuse and omit to comply with any call for information or papers 
pen in his opinion, sueh compliance would be injurious to the public 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr: SHIELDS obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, F the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Gerry MeKeltar Smith 
Bayard Glass MeNary neer 
Broussard Hale ers 8 ey 
Bursum Harris Nelson Sterlin 
Cameron Heflin ew Sutherland 
Ca Johnson Nicholson 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Trammell 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Oddie Underwood 
Curtis Kellogg Overman Wadsworth 
Kendrick Pepper Walsh, Mass. 

Dillingham Keyes Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst add Reed, Pa. Warren 
Fernald Lenroot Sheppard Weller 
Fletcher MeCormick Shields 

eorge eCum Simmons 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forrserre] is detained 
on official business at a committee meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, & quorum is present. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I move to strike out all of 
the proviso beginning on page 4 of the bill, line 25, in these 
words: 

And provided further, That the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
shall not extend to or include any claim which is now barred by the 
provisions of any law of the United States. 

Mr. President, it has been some time since I examined this 
matter, this bill having been reported to the Senate more than 
a year ago, and this amendment then prepared; and as it in- 
volves some former acts in regard to the claims which the 
amendment is intended to affect, I shall try to be accurate in 
my statement of that legislation. 

The proviso that I move to strike out is in direct antagonism 
to another provision of the same section of the bill, and the two 
are irreconcilably in conflict. In fact, the proviso would utterly 
defeat the object of that section of the bill. A careful ex- 
amination of section 7, a portion of which it is proposed to 
strike out, will show that the concluding provision of the 
section practically nullifies the earlier portion of the section. 
The concluding provision, which it is. proposed to strike from 
the bill, is that reading as follows. I am going to reread it: 

And provided further, That the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
shall not extend to or include any claim which is now barred by the 
provisions of any law of the United States. 

It will be noted that the first part of section 151 of the 
Judicial Cede, proposed to be here reenacted and which is left 
intact in this bill on this point, authorizes either House of 
Congress to refer to the Court of Claims any bill, except for 
a pension, providing payment of a claim, legal or equitable, 
or for a grant, gift, or bounty, the court upon such reference 
to proceed to report the facts; and yet the concluding provi- 
sion would prohibit the court from taking any action on the 
matter so referred if the claim is one which is barred by any 
statute of the United States. 

It would seem obvious that if a claimant has such a claim 
as is not barred by any law, then he will present his claim 
directly to the Court of Claims in the first instance and will 
waste no time by presenting his claim to Congress. If his claim 
is not barred by any law, then he already has a right to take 
it to the Court of Claims and needs no reference of the matter 
to the court by either House of Congress. 

The claimant who must appeal to Congress for relief in the 
first instance is one whose claim, for some reason, has become 
barred by some law, either the statute of limitations or other- 
wise, or whose claim is not one which would constitute the basis 
of a legal demand upon the Government, although it may pos- 
Sess such attributes as would appeal to the sense of fairness of 
Congress as a moral claim upon the Government. 

Section 151 of the Judicial Code which, as I have stated, is 
reenacted in this bill, with the proviso which I move to strike 
out, was substantially a reenactment of section 14 of what 
was called the Tucker Act (24 Stat. 505), the principal func- 
tion of which was to empower either House of Congress to 
refer to the Court of Claims for judicial ascertainment of facts 
bills providing payment for any claim save a pension or for a 
gift, grant, or bounty. $ 

Section 14 of the Tucker Act had been preceded by what was 
called the Bowman Act of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. 485), but 
the Bowman Act had been found ineffective to relieve Con- 
gress of consideration of the facts of many claims, because 
section 8 of that act contained this same provision, namely: 

Nor shall the said court have jurisdiction of any claim against the 
United States which is now barred by virtue of the provisions of any 
law of the United States. i 

It was to enlarge the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims to 
consider cases or bills sent to it by congressional reference that 
the Tucker Act—section 14—was later enacted, and which was 
carried into section 151 of the Judicial Code. By the Tucker 
Act and by section 151 of the Judicial Code Congress could 
relieve itself of the necessity for determining the facts of 
claims presented by bill. 

Under the Bowman and Tucker Acts many claims were re- 
ported by the Court of Claims, By the omnibus claims act of 
1899 numerous such claims were paid. In 1902 and in 1905 
other appropriation acts were enacted for payment of such 
claims. Then ensued a period of 10 years during which no 
appropriations were made. Then came the claims act of March 
4, 1915 (38 Stat. 962-996), covering only Civil War claims. 
The Senate also passed a companion bill for payment of simi- 
larly reported claims, other than war claims, but this was done 
on March 8, 1915, too late for that bill to receive consideration 
in the House of Representatives. 

During consideration of the war claims bill in the Senate, 
late in the day, March 3, 1915, an amendment was offered on 
the floor, not being a committee amendment, which was adopted 


practically without discussion or explanation, the chairman of 
the Committee on Claims accepting it in order that it might 
go to conference. The bill reached the House of Representa- 
tives only a few hours before the expiration of that Congress, 
however, and the bill never went to conference, so that said 
amendment was never really given serious consideration at 
any time. 

That amendment is known as the Crawford amendment, hay- 
ing been offered by Senator Crawford. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 5. That from and afte 
the jurisdiction of the Court, of Sai nis and . 
any claim against the United States based upon or growing out of the 
destruction of any property or dama done to any property by the 
military or naval forces of the United States during the war for the 
suppression of the rebellion, nor to any claim for stores and supplies 
taken by or furnished to or for the use of the military or naval forces 
of the United States, nor to any claim for the value of any use and 
occupation of any real estate by the military or naval forces of the 
2 aring ad Aen nor shall said Court of Claims have 
law 1 United Si 8 ch is now barred by the provisions of any 

Said Crawford amendment was considered by the Court of 
Claims in case of Chase, reported in Fiftieth Court of Claims, 
page 293, and it was held that said enactment not only had the 
effect of precluding the court from entertaining claims there- 
after referred to it which were barred by any law, but also 
divested the court of its power to consider such claims already 
pending before it and awaiting decision or findings of fact. 

In short, as the law now stands and as it would stand if this 
pending bill were enacted as reported, neither House of Con- 
gress can give the Court of Claims jurisdiction to entertain any 
claim already barred by any law, and, as above pointed out, 
that provision renders ineffective the earlier part of section 151 
of the Judicial Code. 

The concluding clause of section 7 of the bill, amendatory 
of section 151 of the Judicial Code, being inconsistent with 
the other provisions of the same section, should be omitted. 
If retained in the bill, then for all practical purposes section 
151 of the Judicial Code might as well be repealed outright, 
instead of being permitted to stand with a proviso which ren- 
ders it useless for any practical purpose, 

Mr. President, I do not know whether or not I have clearly 
presented the inconsistency of this bill, and I want to read 
the two provisions which I say are inconsistent, the latter 
nullifying the first, so that it may more clearly appear. Sec- 
tion 7 of the bill is in these words: 


Sec. 7. That section 151 of said Judicial Code is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 151, Whenever any bill, except for a pension 
in either House of Congress providing for the payment of a claim 
against the United States, legal or equitable, or for a grant, gift, 
or bounty to any person, the House which such pitt is nding 
may, for the investigation and determination of fac volar the 
same to the Court of Claims, which sball proceed with the same 
in accordance with such rules as it may adopt and report to such 
3 „ In the case and the amount, where the same can be 
qu í 


This is the part to which I call special attention— 


is pending 


including any facts bearing upon the question whether there has 
been d X or laches in presenting such claim or applying for such 
grant, gift, or bounty, and any facts bearing upon the question 


whether the bar of any statute of limitation should be removed 
or which shall be claimed to excuse the claimant for not having re- 
sorted to any established legal remedy, together with such conclusions 
as shall be sufficient to inform Congress of the nature and character 
of the demand— 

And so forth. That clearly confers jurisdiction upon the Court 
of Claims of any and all claims which either House of Congress 
may refer to it for a finding of the facts, regardless of whether 
the claim is barred by the statute of limitations, directing 
the court to report such facts as might appeal to the conscience 
of Congress in allowing the claim, regardless of the fact that 
it may be barred by existing law. That question, upon the 
facts so reported, is one for the Congress then to pass upon. 

Section 151 of the Judicial Code is now the law of the land. 
It is reenacted here. Yet, at the end of the section of this 
bill reenacting section 151 comes the proviso: 


Provided further, That the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
shall not extend to or include any claim which is now barred by 
the provisions of any law of the United States— 

Directly offsetting the previous direction to that court to 
report the facts in regard to such claims. I think the Senator 
in charge of the bill ought to agree to the striking out of this 
clause, as the necessity for that is so obvious, and really strik- 
ing it out would not interfere with the purposes of the bill, 
I have gone at some length in debating the matter because it 
bears upon the next amendment which I shall offer. That is 
all I wish to say about this amendment. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I object to the amendment. 
This section, in the first instance, refers to cases which may be 
referred to the Court of Claims by either House of Congress 
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for a finding of facts and report to Congress, without authoriz- 
ing it to render judgment. My recollection is that that was one 
of the provisions of the Bowman Act. Beginning in line 10, 
page 4, after providing that the court shall make an investiga- 
tion, the bill reads: 

Provided, however, That if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
court upon the facts established that under exis laws or the 
visions of this chapter the subject matter of the b 
has jurisdiction -to render judgment or decree thereon, it shall poa 
to do so, giving to either 7 5 such further opportunity for ring 
as in its Judgment justice s require, and it shall report its pro- 
ceedings therein to the House of Congress by which the same was 
referred to sald court. 

The proviso I have just quoted gives the court jurisdiction 
to render a final judgment. The first part of the section relates 
simply to a reference of claims by either House of Congress to 
the Court of Claims for a finding of facts and its opinion 
thereon, but this goes a step further, and authorizes the court 
to render a final money judgment in those cases. Hence the 
necessity for the last proviso, to which the Senator referred, 
and which he criticizes. It is necessary to maintain that 
provision in the bill. 

March 4, 1915, in an omnibus claims bill, by adopting the 
Crawford amendment, as it is called, Congress took away all 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims in a number of war- 
claims cases: 

That from and after the passage and approval of this act the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims shall not extend to or include any 
claim against the United States based upon or growing out of the 
destruction of any property or damage done to any property by the 
military or naval forces of the Uni States during the war for the 
e of the rebellion; nor to any claim for stores or supplies 
taken by or furnished to or for the use of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, nor to any claim for the value of any 
use or occupation of any real estate by the military or naval forces of 
the United States during said war, nor shall said Court of Claims 
have jurisdiction of any chim which is now barred by, the provisions 
of any law of the United States. 

That is now a part of the law adopted in the Crawford 
amendment, and we are simply repeating it here: 

Nor shall said Court of Claims have jurisdiction of an 
is now barred by the provisions of any law of the Unite 

We are carrying that language into the provision. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will say to the Senator that I am going to 
offer an amendment to repeal the Crawford amendment when 
the pending amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. NELSON. By striking out the proviso to which the Sen- 
ator refers the door would be opened wide. All we would have 
to do in that event would be to refer one of the claims for a 
finding of facts in the first instance. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am offering to repeal it only to the extent 
of cases which would then already have been referred to and 
were pending in the court. I would not offer an amendment to 
open the door wide. But in discussing the amendment which 
we have before us and which is now under consideration is it 
not a fact that the proviso is antagonistic to the law which I 
read in the first part of the act of 1915, giving the Court of 
Claims jurisdiction of cases that may be referred by Congress? 

Mr. NELSON. That relates to cases which are not outlawed, 
but if the court has no right to render final judgment why 
should cases be referred there by either House of Congress? 

Mr. SHIELDS, It would be for the purpose of finding the 
facts and allowing them to be reported to Congress, and then 
the Congress could determine whether in good conscience there 
were such equities involved as would justify payment of the 
claim, 

Mr. NELSON. But the Senator overlooks the fact that when 
the case is referred to a court of this kind the court can go on 
and render final money judgment. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Then the proviso ought to be limited so as 
not to be antagonistic to the previous part of it, withholding 
from the court jurisdiction to enter judgment, but leaving it 
with jurisdiction as provided in the first part to consider barred 
claims and report the facts to the Congress. I am willing that 
an amendment shall be made to that effect. I am not asking 
that the door be opened wide as to barred claims. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I believe that the 
views of Senators with reference to this particular matter may 
be reconciled by a slight amendment of the proviso which the 
Senator from Tennessee proposes to eliminate. The main pur- 
pose of the bill is to authorize the reference by either House of 
Congress to the Court of Claims of any claim—that is, any 
claim, whether it is barred or not—to find the facts and report 
the same to the house in which it originated. But there is also 
incorporated the proviso to which the Senator from Minnesota 
refers, to the effect that if the claim is of such character as 
that the Court of Claims has jurisdiction to render judgment 
it may go on and render judgment. 

Now no one can find any fault whatever with a statnte which 
would authorize Congress to refer any claim whatever to the 


claim which 
States. 


Court of Claims to find the facts, whether it is barred or 
whether it is not barred, the facts to be reported back to Con- 
gress for further action by it. But in order to make the statute 
consistent, of course, with the Crawford Act, we must not give 
that court jurisdiction to render judgment in a case that is 
barred by the statute of limitations, because that is excluded 
by the Crawford Act, being a portion of the act of 1915. The 
matter would be made entirely clear, it seems to me, if we 
inserted after the word “claims,” at the top of page 5, in 
line 1, the words “to render judgment as herein provided,” so 
the proviso would read: — 

And provided further, That the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims 
to render judgment as herein provided shall not extend to or incinde 
any claim which is now barred by the provision of any law of the 
United States. 

That would leave the matter in the shape that either House 
of Congress may refer to the Court of Claims any bill, whether 
it is for a claim barred or a claim not barred, to find the facts 
and report to the Congress, but the Court of Claims would not 
have jurisdiction to render judgment on any claim that was 
barred by the statute of limitations, whatever facts it may find 
otherwise. With that language incorporated, the statute would 
be consistent. Then, of course, if the view prevailed that we 
ought to repeal the Crawford amendment, as the Senator from 
Tennessee seems to think, of course we should also consider 
that; but the two would be made entirely consistent by the 
incorporation of the words which I suggest. Accordingly, it 
being parliamentary, I move to amend by inserting after the 
word “claims,” on page 5, in line 1, the words “to render 
judgment as herein provided.“ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHIELDS. May I have just one moment on that point? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely want to suggest that 
it looks like the pending bill may take considerable time. I 
had hoped we might go through the calendar and dispose of 
bills to which there is no serious objection. It would not take 
very much time to dispose of them. That is one reason why I 
was perfectly willing to go on with the calendar. If the pending 
bill is going to take considerable further time, I would appeal 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Nexson] and ask him if he 
ee not let it go over so that it can be taken up on some future 

y. ‘ 

Mr. SHIELDS. Before any action is taken, I wish to say in 
regard to the suggestion made by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wars] that I had just suggested that course to the 
Senator in charge of the bill, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson]. If he wishes to deprive the Court of Claims of juris- 
diction of claims that were barred by the statute of limitations, 
the proviso should be so amended as to withhold jurisdiction— 
not jurisdiction to entertain the claim but simply to enter final 
judgment upon the reports made. That is what I think, under 
a proper construction of the whole act, it would mean. s 

But it is clearly doubtful because, broad as it is, it would 
repeal the clause in the beginning of section 151 of the act or 
section 7 of the pending bill, allowing a reference of claims 
which may for some cause be barred. I have an impression, 
as I see it now, that the amendment of the proviso as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Montana, and as I likewise sug- 
perea to the Senator from Minnesota, would relieve the diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator would have no objection to 
the amendment in any event? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I would have no objection to the proviso if 
So amended that it merely applied to the court rendering final 
judgment, p 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator would favor the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SHIELDS. Yes; I had just suggested it to the Senator 
from Minnesota. I ask the Senator from Florida, who I 
understand is interested in the measure, if he does not think 
that would meet the equities and the demands of the situation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am inclined to think so. 

Mr. NELSON. I understood that the Senator from Mon- 
tana had an amendment which he suggested. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have suggested to insert after 
the word “claims,” in the first line on page 5, the words “to 
render judgment as herein provided,” so that it shall read: 

And vided further, That jurisdiction of the Court of Claims to 
render Tadgment as herein provided shall not extend to or inciude— 

And so forth. We would then be entitled to refer any claim 
from either House of Congress to the Court of Claims, whether 
it be barred or not barred, to find the facts and report those 
facts to Congress; but it should have no jurisdiction under 
any circumstances to render judgment in the case of a ciaim 
that was barred by the statute. 
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Mr. SHIELDS. T think that would remove the antagonism 
which now exists to the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not believe we ought to change it. It 
is the existing law. It is a part of the Crawford amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Senator will pardon me 
for a moment, I think I can make the matter clear to him. 
The Crawford amendment did not deal with that section of 

the statute which provided for referring to the Court of 
` Claims claims upon which a reference was to be made back 
to the House of Congress in which it originated. The Craw- 
ford amendment related only to those claims upon which the 
court had the power to render judgment. It is perfectly plain 
from the language of the act. 5 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will call the attention of the Senator to 
another phase of the Crawford amendment. It was drawn 
up in a hurry on the floor and presented about 10 o’clotk at 
night. It only applies to claims growing out of property taken 
during the Civil War, but it is being construed to apply to all 
claims against the Government, especially where they are 
barred by the statute of limitations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims under which it is authorized to render a 
judgment is set forth in what is designated as section 1136 of 
the United States Compiled Statutes. Under that section there 
is not any reference back to Congress or any finding of fact or 
anything of that kind, but judgment is rendered against the 
United States. 

In 1915 we passed what is known as an omnibus claims bill; 
that is to say, judgment having been rendered by the Court 
of Claims in a large number of claims—bear in mind, judgment 
having been rendered—appropriations were made to meet those 
judgments. As a part of that act the Crawford amendment 
was tacked on which provides— 


That from and after the passage and approval of this act the juris- 
diction of the Court of Claims shall not extend to or include any claim 
5 75 the United States based upon or growing out of the destruc- 

on of any pro or damage done to any property by the military 
or naval forces of the United States during the war for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion; nor to any claim for stores and suppea taken by 
or furnished to or for the use of the military or naval forces of the 
United States: nor to any claim for the value of any use and occu- 

tion of any real estate by the military or naval forces of the United 

tates during said war; nor shall said Court of Claims have jurisdic- 

tion ef any claim which is now barred by the proyisions of any law 
of the United States. 

That is designated as 1136a in the compilation to which I 
have referred, and it refers back to section 1136, which confers 
upon the Court of Claims jurisdiction to render judgment 
against the United States. 

Mr. President, section 1142 of the Compiled Statutes refers to 
the reference of claims to the Court of Claims, not to rendering 
judgment upon them, but merely to find the facts and report 
back to Congress; and there is no limitation to that section. 
Touching the statute of limitations, it reads as follows: 

Whenever any bill, except for a pension, is pending in either House 
of Congress providing for the payment of a claim against the United 
States, legal or equitable, or for a grant, gift, or bounty to any 
person— 
which is exactly the language of the provision that is before us, 
section 1142 concludes with this proviso: 

Provided, however, That if it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
court upon the facts established that, under existing laws or the pro- 
visions of this chapter, the subject matter of the bin is such tbat it 
has jurisdiction to render judgment or decree thereon, it shall proceed 
to do so, giving to either pary such further opportunity for hearing 
as in its judgment justice shall require, and it shall report its pro- 
ceedings therein to the House of ngress by which the same was 
referred to said court. ; 

I have no doubt that when it undertakes to do that it is con- 
trolled by the provisions of the preceding section, to the effect 
that it shall not have jurisdiction over claims barred by the 
statute of limitations. So we ought not to pass a statute here, 
as it seems to me, providing for the reference to the Court of 
Claims of any claim, barred or unbarred, to be reported back to 
the House submitting it, and then provide that the Court of 
Claims shall have no jurisdiction—which means no jurisdiction 
at all—in case of a claim barred by the statute of limitations, 
but that provision should be made to apply only to jurisdiction 
so far as it extends to the rendition of a judgment. If the 
claim is barred by the statute, the court will report that fact to 
Congress, and Congress will take whatever action in the prem- 
ises may seem appropriate. So I think the language which I 
have suggested will make the pending bill entirely consistent 
with the purpose of Congress as heretofore expressed in the 
statutes to which I have referred. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Montana if all the court could do would be to ascertain 
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that the claim is barred by the statute or would the court find 


the facts? Would it have jurisdiction to find the facts or 
would it be estopped when it found the claim barred by the 
statute? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would have jurisdiction to find 
the facts by virtue of the first part of the section which author- 
izes Congress to refer any claim there, but it would be deprived 
of jurisdiction to render judgment in the matter of the claim, 

Mr. SHIELDS. That was the existing law. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand, the Senator from Montana 
has an amendment to the last proviso. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator be good enough to have it 
stated? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CrerK. On page 5, line 1, after the words 
“Court of Claims,” it is proposed to insert the words “to 
render judgment as herein provided,” so that the additional 
proviso will read: 

And provided further, That the jurisdiction of the Court of (aims 
to render judgment as herein provided shall not extend or inciude any 
3 s now barred by the provisions of any law of the United 

Mr. NELSON. 
in that form. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I understood it would be out of order to 
present an amendment while another amendment is pending, 
but I will accept that as a substitute for the amendment which 
I offered to strike out the whole section. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I understood that the Senator had 
moved to strike out the proviso, and I thought the proviso 
should be perfected before fhe motion should be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana is 
correct. 

Mr. SHIELDS. 
ter out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, I offer another amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
withdraw his previous amendment? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I do. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Tennessee about how long he thinks it 
may take to dispose of the pending bill? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I presume it will take half an hour, 
main contention on which I shall insist is yet to come. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to make an appeal to the 
Senator from Minnesota. The Senator from Tennessee states 
that the main point in which he is interested in regard to this 
bill is still to come. I wish to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
whether or not he would be willing to let the pending bill go 
over? As the Senator knows, we took up the calendar in the 
hope that we would dispose of bills to which there was no 
serious objection, but not with the idea of taking all the after- 
noon on any one particular bill. There are several Senators 
who are interested in bills on the calendar who think they will 
not take very much time, and I had hoped we might accom- 
modate them. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator from Tennessee has no ob- 
jection I am willing to have the bill temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SHIELDS. T did not hear the statement of the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Minnesota 
states that if the Senator from Tennessee has no objection 
he will allow the pending bill to be passed over. Of course, I 
could ask that the unfinished business be laid before the Senate 
at any time and thus shut off every other measure, but I do 
not desire to do that. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I will offer no objection to any disposition 
of the measure that the Senator from Minnesota desires to 
make. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Now, I ask that we may pro- 
ceed with the calendar where we left off awhile ago. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the Huse of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13559) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, and requesting 


I ask that my amendment may be 


I shall make no objection to the amendment 


I was merely trying to straighten the mat- 


The 
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a conference avith the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, accede to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by 
the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

RECONSIDERATION OF BILLS. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been attending a meeting 
of the Foreign Debt Commission and for that reason was absent 
from the Chamber this afternoon. I understand that during 
my absence the Senate passed the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
41) authorizing transportation for dependents of Army field 
clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps; the bill (S. 
2589) to amend section 11 of the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of public-school teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved January 15, 1920,-was passed; and the bill 
(S. 1861) authorizing the Court of Claims to adjudicate the 
claim of Capt. David McD. Shearer for compensation for the 
adoption and use and acquisition by the United States Govern- 
ment of his patented inventions. 

I ask that the vote by which those measures were passed 
may be reconsidered, for I think that when they are fully ex- 
plained on the floor of the Senate, Senators would not be in 
favor of their passage. 9 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NEW. I dislike to object to the request, but I wish 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WapvswortH] might be 
present. < 

Mr. SMOOT. I am willing to let the one in which the Sena- 
tor from New York is interested go over until he is here, or 
un o-morrow, but I want to have my motion pending. 

Mr. NEW. If the motion is pending, that is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the other two I want to have recon- 
sidered or the metion pending as to all three. 

Mr. NEW. I suggest to the Senator that he merely have his 
motion pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not quite certain 
what the Senator from Utah is now requesting. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether I have a right to sub- 
mit one motion and have it pending or not. It would stop the 
bills going to the House if it were pending. I am perfectly 
willing that the motion shall be pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator may make a motion 
to reconsider, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I move taat the votes 
whereby Senate Joint Resolution 41, Senate bill 2589, and Sen- 
ate bill 1861 were passed may be reconsidered. 

Mr. NEW. And the motion will be pending until to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Utah will be entered. 

RURAL-CREDIT FACILITIES, 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 4280) to provide 
credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock industries 
of the United States; to amend the Federal reserve act; to 
amend the Federal farm loan act; to extend and stabilize the 
market for United States bonds and other securities; to pro- 
vide fiscal agents for the United States; and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 998) thereon. 


JOINT RESOLUTION AND BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
bill on the calendar. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 253) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States fixing the commence- 
ment of the terms of the President and Vice President and 
Members of Congress and providing for the election of President 
and Vice President by direct vote was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. : 

The bill (S. 2792) for the relief of John L. Livingston was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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Is there objection to the request 


I ask that the joint resolution be passed 


RELIEF OF PUBLIC-BUILDING CONTRACTORS. 


The bill (H. R. 7658) to amend the act approved August 25, 
1919, entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcon- 
tractors for the post offices and other buildings and works 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes,” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I ask that that bill go over. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to make a very brief statement in regard to 
this bill. If its purpose is understood, I think there can be no 
objection to it, for certainly it is a very meritorious measure. 

There was an act passed in 1919 permitting contractors who 
had taken contracts for the erection of public buildings prior 
to the outbreak of the war where they were interfered with in 
their work by the Government because of the activities of the 
Army and Navy to submit their claims to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for settlement. Hundreds of claims have been thus sub- 
mitted, and I have never as yet heard the criticism regarding 
those claims that they are unjust. There was one claim, how- 
ever, of a contractor—and it was a very small claim—that was 
not submitted sufficiently early to come within the time limit, 
which expired 60 days after the passage of the act to which I 
have referred. That contractor was iaentally disabled and was 
taken to a sanitarium for treatment, remaining there for a year. 
Meanwhile his business was left unsettled, and nobody knew 
anything at all about any claim he might have had. This bill 
simply gives to that contractor, or any others, if there be any, 
permission to appear before the Treasury Department and sub- 
mit their claims. I know of only the one contractor, but if 
there be others they certainly ought to come within the purview 
of the proposed legislation. I think with that explanation there 
can be no objection to the measure. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I do not believe in opening the 
door in such cases. If the bill applied only to one man, I 
should not object, but I shall have to ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. FERNALD. It would seem to me if there were other like 
cases where men were mentally disabled and were taken to 
sanitariums they certainly ought to have an opportunity to pre- 
sent their claims, as they would have in most of the States 
where the statute of limitations in such cases is waived. I 
trust there will be no objection to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DIAL. I will have to ask that the bill go over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I appeal to my friend from 
South Carolina to allow this bill to pass. I realize that this 
is giving a short time within which to permit this claimant to 
file his claim, but the record shows conclusively that this man 
was mentally incapacitated during the time within which the 
claim should have been presented. In many of the States 
where there are statutes of limitation limiting the time within 
which an action shall be brought there is also a provision that 
in case of mental disability or similar disability the statute shall 
be suspended, and that is practically what this is. It is simply 
suspending, for a short period, the limitation of the enabling 
act which was passed by the Congress, in order to enable 
this man to file his claim, and it is because of that disability. 

Mr. DIAL. If it is limited to this one man I have no objection, 
but I do not want to open the door here to a flood of claims. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is limited to this one vlaim, is it not? 

Mr. FERNALD. It is not specifically limited to it, but I 
know of no other. 

Mr. DIAL. I have no objection to this one claim, but I do 
not want to open the door so as to enable numerous other 
people to come in and file claims. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have no objection to its being limited 
to this one claim. It is the only one I know about. 

Mr? FERNALD. It is the only one that has been presented. 
I suggest limiting it to the claim of William Dall, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments offered by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, line 8, after the word 
“upon,” it is proposed to strike out “ any ” and insert “ the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. In the same line, after the 
word “claim,” it is proposed to insert the words “of William 
Dall, of Cleveland, Ohio.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Is there objection to the present 
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The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 1, after the 
words “of the,” it is proposed to strike out the word “ per- 
son and insert “said William Dall.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

‘the amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


DONATION OF CERTAIN WAR TROPHIES. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 250) to donate to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States certain war trophies cap- 
tured by or surrendered to the armed forces of the United 
States in the World War was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Resotved, ete., That the Secretary of War be. and is hereby, author- 
ized to donate to the national museum of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States at their rational headquarters at New 
York, N. X., such of the war devices and trophies captured or sur- 
rendered to the armed forces of the United States from the armed 
forces of Germany and allied nations as may be requ by the 
ofticia! in charge of that institution: Provided, That not to exceed 
one of each caliber of cannon and carriage or one each of the more 

neral types of machine guns, minenwerfers, mortars, bomb throwers, 
fame throwers, and gas projectors may be included in this donation. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, aud passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER. 


The bill (8. 8247) to transfer to the classified service agents 
and inspectors in the field service, including general prohibition 
agents and field supervisors appointed and employed pursuant 
to the national prohibition act, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. a 

Mr. CALDER. I ask that that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 


PRACTICE OF OPTOMETRY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The bill (S. 2822) to regulate the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. : 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “ascertaining departures from the normal, 
measuring their functional powers,” and insert “ determining 
visual defects”; on page 2, line 18, after “$500,” to strike out 
“at the discretion of the court“; on the same page, line 21, 
after the word “imprisoned,” to insert “in the District jail”; 
on line 22, after the word “both,” to strike out “at” and insert 
“in”; on page 3, line 2, after the word “ten,” to insert 
“optometrists”; on line 3, after the words “submitted by,” to 
insert “a majority vote at some regular meeting of”; on 
line 6, after the words “age of,” to strike out “25” and insert 
21“; on line 11, after the word “board,” to insert “of op- 
tometry ”; on line 18, after the word “years,” to strike out 
“vacancies on the said board shall be filled by the said com- 
missioners for the unexpired term only,” and insert “and in 
case of death, resignation, or remoyal of any member the 
vacancy for the unexpired term shall be filled by the said 
comniissioners in the same manner as other appointments”; 
on page 4, line 18, after the word “improper,” to strike out 
“or unprofessional”; on page 5, line 22, after the word 
“ give,” to insert “such”; on the same line, after the word 
“bond,” to strike out “to the Board of Optometry” and in- 
sert “for the performance of his duties as the commissioners ” ; 
on line 24, after the word “Columbia,” to strike out “ with 
surety to be approved by the board in the sum of $2,000, con- 
ditioned for the faithful discharge of the duties of his office” 
and insert “shall require”; on page 6, after line 2, to strike 
out “Such bond with the approval of the board shall be placed 
in the custody of the president of the board”; on line 7, after 
the word “ ” to strike out “and the” and insert “ which 
salary and all“; on line 12, after the word “board,” to insert 
“and”; on line 13, after the word “year,” to insert “if any 
surplus remains”; on line 16, after the word “ determine,” to 
strike out the comma and the words “and the balance then 
remaining, if any, shall be retained by the board as a fund in 
the custody of the secretary-treasurer tọ meet additional need- 
ful and necessary expenses for conducting the affairs of the 
board“; on page 7, line 4, after the word “.ef,” to strike out 
“90 days” and insert “one year”; on line 25, after the word 
„good.“ to insert moral”; on page 8, line 23, after the word 
“by,” to strike out “ acceptable certificate“ and insert “ certifi- 
cate acceptable to the board”; on page 9, after line 10, to 
strike out “Any student entering upon the study of optometry 
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in a registered optometrist’s office may file with the Board of 
Optometry an application for, and upon payment of a fee of 
$5 for the same shall receive a certificate of fact: only can- 
didates so registering and having served as such not less than 
three years, and shall have the preliminary educational quali- 
fications as required by the board and be more than 21 years of 
age, shall thereupon be entitled to take the standard examina- 
tion, without the previous attendance at a school of optometry 
as in this paragraph hereinbefore set forth”; on page 9, line 
22, after the word “board,” to insert with the approval of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia”; on. line 23, 
after the word “is,” to strike out “vested with authority on 
its part“ and insert “authorized and empowered”; on page 
10, line 17, after.the word “shall,” to strike ont “have the 
privilege of continuing the practice of optometry for a period 
of six months and of.“ and insert “after the expiration of 
six months and within two years, have the privilege of“; on 
line 21, after the word fee.“ to strike out But in the event 
of his failure to pass a second examination he shall thereafter, 
at the discretion of the board, cease to practice optometry in 
the District of Columbia“; on page 12, line 6. after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “$15” and insert “$10”; on line 18, 
after the word “ required,” to strike out “After five years’ re- 
tirement the privilege of renewal shall be discretionary with 
the board”; and on page 13, line 3, after the word “ habitual,” 
to strike out “intemperance, the use of spirits, stimulants” 
and insert “use of,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the practice of optometry is defined to be 
the application of optical principles through technical methods and 
devices in the examination of the human eye for the purposes of ascer- 
taining departures from the normal, meas their functional pow- 
ers, and the adaptation of lenses for the aid and relief thereof. 

Sec. 2. That on and after six months from the passage of this act 
it shall be unlawful for any person in the Disgrict of Colombia to 
engage in the practice of optometry or to hold himself out as a practi- 
tioner of optometry, or attempt to determine by au examination of the 
eyes the kind of eyeglasses required by any person, or hold him out 
as a licensed optometrist when not so licensed, or to represe m- 
self as capable of examining the eyes of any person for the purpose 
of ttin, 1 exeepting those bereinafter exempted, unless he shall 
have fulfilled the requirements and complied with the conditions of 
this act and shall have obtained a license from thè District of Colum- 
this act; ner shall it be Jawful 
for any person in the District of Columbia to represent that he 
is a lawful holder of a license as provided by this act when in fact 
he is not such lawful holder, or to im mate — 7 7 licensed practitioner 
of optometry, or shall fail to register the certificate as provided in 
section 13 of this act. 

Any person violating any of the provisions of this act shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction for the first offense shall be 
fined not more than $500, at the discretion of the court, and u 
conviction for any subsequent offense shall be fined not less than 
nor more than $1,000, or be Imprisoned not Jess than three months 
nor more than ene year, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia shati 
consisting of five persons, such persons 
and those thereafter appointed as hereinafter provided for to be se- 
lected from a list of 10 submitted by the District of Columbia Optom- 
etrie Society, each of whom shall be a citizen of the United States, 
over the age of 25 years, actually engaged in the practice of optometry 
as defined in section 1 of this act, and who shall have been engaged in 
the actual and continuous practice of the same in the District of 
Columbia for at least three years next preceding his appointment. 
The said board shall be so appointed within 30 days after the approval 
of this act, and of the first appointees the said commissioners shall 
designate two who shall serve for a term of one year, two for a term 
of two years, and one for a term of three years from the date of 
said appointment, and each year thereafter the commissioners shall 
appoint successors to those whose terms as members of said 
board to serye for a term of three years; vacancies on the said board 
shall be filled by the sald commissioners for the unexpired term only. 

Bach appointee to the board of np eg as hereinbefore provided 
for shall, within 15 days from the date of his appointment, qualify 
by subscribing to the following oath of office before any officer author- 
ized to administer oaths in the District of Columbia: “I do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully, impartially, with fidelity and according 
to law, perform the duties a member the board of optemetry 
8 District of Columbia, to the best of my ability, so help me 


Upon such oath being filed with the commissioners, they shall issue 
to said member a certificate of his appointment. 

The commissioners are herewith vested with authority to remove 
from office at any time any member of said board for neglect of duty, 
incampétency, improper or unprofessional conduct, or when the license 
to practice optometry of any member of said board shall bave been 
suspended or revoked. 

Sec. 4. That the first meeting of the board of optometry created un- 
der the provisions of this act shall be held within 30 days from the 
date of appointment, at which meeting and at each annual 3 
thereafter the members shall organize by electing a president, vice presi- 
dent, and a secretary-treasurer, who shall hold office for one year 
or until their respective successors have been appointed and have 
qualified. Said board shall hold its meetings at the end of every six 
months thereafter at such hour and place as it may designate for the 
e: ination of applicants for license to practice optometry in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before It; and may hold such additional meetings upon 
the call of the president of the said board or upon a call of a ma- 
jority of the members of the board as the same e necessary for 

he examination of applicants for Hcenses or for carrying into effect 
the provisions of this act. If the date of any of said meetings shall 
fall upon a Sunday or a legal holiday, said meeting shall be held on 
the first business day thereafter. ` 
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Three members of the board shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business, and should a quorum not be present on the 
day 12 2 for any meeting those present may adjourn from day to 
oxy until a quorum be present. 

Ec. 5. That the board shall have authority and it shall be its duty 
to make all by-laws and necessary regulations for the proper discharge 
of its duties, and submit same to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia for approval, ~ 

Sec. 6. That before entering upon the discharge of the duties of his 
office the secretary-treasurer of the board shall give bond to the Board 
of Optometry of the District of Columbia, with surety to be approyon 
by the board, in the sum of $2,000, conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office, the premium of such bond to be paid 
from the funds in the possession of the board. Such bond with the 
A provar ar the board shall be placed in the custody of the president of 

e board. 

Sec. 7. That the secretary-treasurer shall receive as compensation 
for his services an annual salary to be determined by the board, and 
the other expenses of the board necessary in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act shall be paid from the funds in the custody of the 
secretary-treasurer for the use of the board upon requlsition signed by 
the secretary-treasurer and countersigned by the president of the board; 
on the 30th day of June of each ge the members of the board shall 
be paid such reasonable compensation out of the funds in the custody 
of the board as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may 
determine, and the balance then remaining, if any, shall be retained 
by the board as a fund in the custody of the secretary-treasurer to 
meet additional needful and necessary i for conducting the 
affairs of the board: Provided, however, That said compensation and 
expenses shall not exceed the amount received by the board under the 
provisions of this act. 

Sec. 8. That the District Board of Optometry shall have an oficia 
seal and shall keep a record of its nineteen, a record of registered 
optometrists and of licenses by it revoked. Its records shall open 
8 Inspection between the hours of 9 and 3 o'clock of any 
business day, and it shall keep on file all examination papers for a 
peoa of 90 days after each examination. A transcript of an entry 
in such records, certified by the secretary-treasurer, under the seal of 
the board, shall be prima facie evidence of the facts therein stated, 
The board shall on or before the 10th day of July in each year make 
a report to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of its official 
acts during the preceding 12 months ending June 30, and of its receipts 
and disbursements, and a full and complete report of the conditions 
pertaining to optometry in the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 9. That on and after six months from the passage of this act, 
as set forth in section 2 hereof, every person desiring to practice 
optometry, or, if now in practice, to continue the practice thereof, 
except as herein otherwise provided, shall take an examination as 
provided in this act and shall fulfill the other requirements as In this 
act provided. 

Sec. 10. That any person who has been engaged in the practice of 
optometry for at least two full years (one of which must have been in 
the District of Columbia), immediately prior to the passage of this 
act, who is more than 21 years of age and of good character, shall be 
entitled to take the limited examination covering the following only: 

{3} The limitations of the anes of 8 

(b) The essential scientific instruments used in optometry. 

(e) The form and power of lenses used in optometry. 

(d) A correct method of measuring hypermetropia, myopia, astig- 
matism, and presbyopia. 

(e) The writing of formulas or prescriptions for the adaptation of 
lenses In aid of vision. 

Any person who has previously taken the limited examination and 
received certificate of the same as herein provided may also, If he so 
desires, take the standard examination at any time, any provisions in 
section 11 hereof to the contrary notwithstanding: Provided, however, 
That fatlure to ss the standard examination after having ualified 
under the limited examination as in this paragraph set forth shall not 
disqualify him as a lawful practitioner. 

Sec, 11. That any person over the age of 21 years, of good moral 
character, who has had a preliminary education equivalent to a two 
years’ course in a first-grade high school (which shall be determined 
either by examination or by acceptable certificate as to work done in 
such 5 institution), and who is a 1 of a school of 
optometry in good standing (as determined the board and which 
maintains a course in optometry of not less than 1,000 hours), shall 
be entitled to take the standard examination. Such standard examina- 
tion shall consist of tests in— 

(a) Practical optics. 

20 Theoretic optometry. 

c) Anatomy and physiology and such pathology as may be applied 
to optometry. 

(d) Practical optometry. 

(e) Theoretic and physiologic optics. 

Any student entering upon the study of optometry in a registered 
optometrist’s office may file with the board of optometry an applica- 
tion for, and upon payment of a fee of $5 for the same shall receive 
a certificate of fact; only candidates so Poi Sater and having served 
as such not less than three years, and shall ye the preliminary educa- 
tional qualifications as required by the board and be more than 21 
years of age, shall thereupon be entitled to take the standard examina- 
tion without the previous attendance at a school of optometry as in 
this paragraph hereinbefore set forth. 

Src. 12. That the board is vested with authority on its part to alter, 
amend, and otherwise change the educational standards at any time 
but in altering, amending, or changing said standards the board shall 
ar A permitted to lower the same below the standards herein set 
‘orth, 

Sec, 13. That every person desiring to be licensed as in this act pro- 
vided shall file with the secretary-treasurer of the board upon appro- 
priate blank to be furnished by said secretary-treasurer an application 
accompanied by the recommendation of two reputable citizens, verified 
by oath, setting forth the facts which entitle the N to examina- 
tion and license under the provisions of this act. e said board shall 
hold at least two examinations each year, In case of failure at any 
standard examination the W after the expiration of six months 
and within two years, shall have the privilege of taking a second ex- 
amination by the board without the payment of an additional fee. In 
ease of failure at the limited examination hereinbefore provided for the 
applicant shall have the privilege of continuing the practice of optom- 
etry for a period of six months and of taking a second examination 
without the payment of an additional fee, But in the event of his 
failure to pass a second examination he shall thereafter, at the dis- 
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cretion jot the board, tease to practice optometry in the District of 
umbia. 

Every applicant who shall pass the standard examination, or the 
limited examination, as the case may be, and who shall otherwise comply 
with the provisions of this act, shall receive from the said board under 
its seal a license entitling him to practice optometry in the District 
of Columbia, which license shall be duly registered in a record book to 
be properly kept by the secretary-treasurer of the board for that pur- 
pose which shall be bs 9 to public inspection; and a duly certified copy 
of said record shall recorded in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and shall be admitted as prima 
facie evidence in all courts of the District of Columbia in the trial 
of any cause, and it shall be the duty of the clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia to keep a special book for the purpose of 
recording said license, and shall, upon application and by the payment 
of a fee of 50 cents, deliver to any person applying therefor a certificate 
that the license has been recorded in compliance with the provisions 
of this act. Each person to whom a certificate of license shall be issued 
by said board shall keep same displayed in a conspicuous place in his 
principal office or place of business wherein said person shall practice 
optometry, and shall, whenever required, exhibit the said certificate to 
any member or agent of the board. 

Bec. 14. That the said board shall charge the following fees for 
examination, registrations, and renewals of certificates: The sum of 
$25 for a standard or a limited examination. Every registered optom- 
etrist who desires to continue the practice of optometry shall an- 
nually, on or before the 10th day of January of each year, pay to the 
secretary-treasurer of the board a renewal registration fee to be fixed 
annually by the board, not to exceed $15, for which he shall receive a 
renewal of his certificate. In case of neglect to pay the renewal 
registration fee as herein provided the board shall have authority to 
revoke such license and the holder thereof may be reinstated by com- 
plying with the conditions specified in this section, but no license or 
permit may be revoked without giving 60 days’ notice to the delinquent, 
but the board shall only have the right to renew such license on the 
payment of the renewal fee with penalty of $5: Provided, That retire- 
ment from precies for a period of not exceeding five years shall not 
deprive the holder of said license the right to renew the same upon the 
parmin: of the fee herein required. After five years’ retirement the 
privilege of renewal shall be discretionary with the board. 

Sec. 15. That the board shall adopt a seal and license of suitable 
design and shall have an office in the District of Columbia where ex- 
3 shall be held and where all of the permanent records shall 

ept. 

Sec. 16. That the board may in its discretion refuse to grant a 
license to any applicant and may cancel, revoke, or suspend the opera- 
tion of any license by it granted for any of the following reasons: 
The conviction of crime involving moral turpitude, habitual intem- 
perance, the use of spirits, stimulants, narcotics, or any other sub- 
stance which impairs the intellect and judgment to such an extent as 
to incapacitate anyone for the duties of optometry, or for a convic- 
tion as provided in section 2 of this act. 

Src. 17. That any person who is the holder of a license or who is an 
applicant for a license against whom any charges are preferred shall 
be furnished by the board with a copy of the complaint and shall have 
a hearing before the board, at which hearing he may be represented by 
counsel, At such hearing witnesses may be examined for and against 
the accused respecting such charges; the board shall thereupon pass 
upon said charges. 

Sec. 18. That any applicant for a license who has been examined by 
the board of optometr: any of the States of the United States which 
through reciprocity similarly accredits the holder of a license issued 
by the board of optometry of the District of Columbia to the full 
privileges of practice within such State may on the payment of a fee 
of $25 to the said board and on filing in the office of the board a true 
and attested copy of said license, certified by the president and secre- 
tary-treasurer of the said board, showing the same and also showin, 
that the standard of requirements adopted and enforced by said board 
is equal to that provided by this act, shall without further examina- 
tion receive the license: Provided, That such applicant has not previ- 
ously failed at any examination held by the board of optometry of the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 19. That nothing in this act shall be construed as conferring on 
the holder of any license issued by said board the right to use any title 
or any word or abbreviation indicating that he is engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine, surgery, or the treatment of the eye, of the diagnosis 
of diseases of or injuries to the human eye, or the writing or issuing 
of prescriptions for the obtaining of drifgs or medicine in any form for 
the treatment or examination of the human eye. 

Sec. 20. That the provisions of this act shall not apply 

(a) To physicians and surgeons practicing under authority or license 
issued under the laws of the District of Columbia for the practice of 
medicine and margery. 

(b) To persona selling spectacles and (or) eyeglasses and who do not 
attempt either directly or indirectly to adapt them to the eye, and who 
do not practice or profess the practice of optometry. 

Sec. 21, That wherever in t act the singular number is used it 
shall be interpreted as meaning either singular or plural If compatible 
with the sense of the language used, and when in this act the mas- 
euline gender is used it shall be construed as meaning also the feminine 
gender if not inconsistent with such use. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. = 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

W. 0. WHIPPS. 

The bill (S. 8364) for the relief of W. O. Whipps was con- 

sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to appoint W. O. Whipps, formerly a major in the Quartermaster 
8 United States Army, a Sapian in the Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, to date from July 1, 1920, and to be placed upon 
the promotion list in such place as is provided by section 24a of the act 
of June 4, 1920, for 3 appointed officers under the provisions of 
section 24 of said act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER: 


The bill (S. 4050) to provide for the purchase and sale of 
farm products was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH and Mr. JONES of Washington. Let 
that go over. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 4012) to control the possession, sale, and use 
of pistols and revolvers in the District of Columbia, to provide 
penalties, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. STANLEY. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3252) to amend paragraph 8 of the act entitled 
“An act relating to the Metropolitan police of the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 28, 1901, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR.. Let that go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have not had 
time to examine this bill, but I think it is the bill with ref- 
erence to patrol drivers in the District of Columbia. It makes 
them regular policemen, which I think the Senator will agree 
shouid be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The bill has some other things in it that 
I want to look into. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well, then, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice the last proviso, and I call the 
attention of the Senator from Washington to it, where ap- 
parently a considerable sum of difference in salaries from 
August 1, 1919, to date is to be paid to every officer or member 
of the Metropolitan police force. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, It is all right for it to go 
over, then. I did not know that there was anything else in it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should ‘like to look into it further, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not examined it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


TRANSFER OF SURPLUS BOOKS. 


The bill (S. 3244) to authorize the transfer of surplus books 
from the Navy Department to the Interior Department was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: T 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to transfer such books as may not be required 
for the uses of the Navy Department to the Interior Department as 
the Secretary of the Interior may consider useful for educational 
urposes at the Indian school at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and other 
ind an schools throughout the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TRANSFER OF VESSELS FROM NAVY TO COAST GUARD. 


The bill (S. 4137) to authorize the transfer of certain vessels 
from the Navy to the Coast Guard was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
— te transfer to the Treasur ent, for the use of the Coast 
Guard, such vessel or vessels of the Navy, with their outfits and arma- 
ments, as can be spared by the Navy and as are adapted to the use of 
the Coast Guard. 


The bill was reported to,the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

TEXAS PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


The bill (S. 4029) to amend an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Texas Pacific Railroad Co., and to aid in the con- 
struction of its read, and for other purposes,” approved March 
8, 1871, and acts supplemental thereto, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. } 

The bill bad been reported from the Committee on the Judici- 
ary with an amendment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clanse and to insert: 

That in addition to the powers conferred by the act entitled “An 
act supplementary to an act entitled ‘An act te incorporate the Texas 
Pacitic Railroad Co. and to aid in the construction of its road, and for 
other purposes, approved March 3, 1871,” approved May 2, 1872, the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co. shall have power and authority at any 
time, or from time to time, by resolution of its board of directors, duly 
adopted at a meeting thereof held in accordance with Its by-laws, and 
with the consent of the holders of a majority in amount of its then 
outstanding capital stock, expressed by vote in m or by proxy at 
a special eg te of said stockholders called for the purpose upon such 
notice as its by-laws require for the calling of such special meeting, to 
authorize an issue or issues of its bonds for the completion, equipment, 
maintenance, or repair of its lines of railroads, the funding of any 
debt, the making of any additions, extensions, or betterments to its 

roperty. or for any other lawful corporate purpose, without limitation 
În amount to $40, per mile of its lines of railroad as pr y 
said act of Congress approved May 2, 1872, and to secure said bonds, 
or any of them, by mortgage or other lien upon all or any portion of 
its franchises and property. 


Src. 2. That the capital stock of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co.. 
heretofore fixed by its board of directors 3 to the provisions of 
said act of Congress approved March 3, 1871, at $50,000,000, may be 
increased at any time, or from time to time, by resolution of its board 
of directors duly adopted at a meeting thereof held in accordance with 
its by-laws wi the consent of the holders of a majority in 
amount of its then outstanding capital stock, expr: by vote in 
person or by proxy at a meeting of said stockholders called for the 
N — 2 such notice as its by-laws require for the calling of such 
special meeting. 

Any additional share of capital stock so authorized shall be entitled 
to such rights, privileges, and priorities. and preferences and be sub- 
ject to such limitations and restrictions as may be determined by 
resolution of the board of directors with like consent of the holders 
of majority in amount of the then 5 capital stock of the 
Texas & Pacific Railway Co.: Provided, That each share of outstanding 
eapital stock, prefer or common, shall be entitled to one vote at 
every stockholders’ meeting, which may be voted in person or by 


written proxy. 
Sud. 3. That all power and authority granted by this act, or by any 
ons 


of the sforesaid acts, shall be subject in its exercise to the prov 
of the interstate commerce act, or any act amendatory thereof or 
supplemental thereto from time to time in force, as far as applicable. 

Sec. 4. That a copy of the resolution of the board of directors and 
of the stockholders, or of the proceedings at a stockholders’ meeting, 
authorizing any such increase in capital stock, or the issuance of any 
such bonds, and of the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or other governmental agency authorizing the same, certified by the 
secretary of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., shall be filed and re- 
corded in the Department of the Interior, and when so filed shall be 
sufficient evidence of the power and authority of the Texas & Pacific 
Railway Co. to issue such additional stock or bonds. 

Sec. 5. That the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., for the purposes of 
all actions at law by or against it, real, personal, or mixed, and all 
suits in equity, shall be deemed a citizen of the State of Texas and 
an inhabitant of the county of Dallas, in said State. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this seems to be an impor- 
tant bill, and I should like to have an explanation of it from 
the Senator introducing it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this bill gives the Texas 
Pacific Railroad Co. the same right that is now possessed. by 
all other railroad companies of the United States not organized 
under Federal charter to go before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and secure permission to increase its capital stock 
or issue certificates for improvement purposes; that is all. 

Mr. MCKELLAR, It does not have that power now? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. It does not, because the road was organ- 
ized under a Federal charter and the charter limited capital 
Stock and security issues to certain figures. It can not at 
present issne additional improvement bonds, even with the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

x Mr. MeKELLAR. Does it put all other railroads on the same 
asis? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It puts this railroad on the same basis 
that the other railroads are on now. Under the present trans 
portation act all other railroads may inerease their capital 
stock or secure the right to issue bonds for needed improve- 
ments if the Interstate Commerce Commission approves. This 
bili gives the Texas Pacific Railroad Co, the same status. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice that the House passed one bili 
and the Senate committee has recommended the passage of 
another. What are the differences between the two bills? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The House committee has voted to report 
the bill as originally introduced, giving the road power to build 
or aequire extensions. The Senate committee has not gone 
that far. The Senate committee struck out the first two sec- 
tions of the bill, which authorized the road to build extensions, 
and confined the added authority to the ifsuance of additional 
capital stock and additional improvement bonds. 

Mr. MCEELLAR. Is it unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. It has been unanimously reported by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved it. 

Mr. McKELLAR? Hastily glancing over it, not having had 
time to read it, it seems to be a bill of a good deal of impor- 
tance, giving considerable additional power. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It gives them the same power other roads 
have. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I recall that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee directed that a report be made favoring the enactment 
of the bill with the first two sections stricken out. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So it did; and that has been done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why was it entirely reprinted? 

Mr. OVERMAN, Let the bill be read, and let us see whether 
it struck them out or not. j 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Secretary read the bill We can follow the reading 
and see what the bill provides. I have no doubt the Senator 
from Texas is accurate about it, but it seems such an impor- 
tant matter that we all had better look over it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps I might say something. 
in advance that would be enlightening. 
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The Texas Pacific Railroad Co, was incorporated by act of 
Congress in 1871, authorized to construct a road from Mar- 
shall, Tex., to the Pacific coast. It never did construct a line 
outside of the State of Texas to the west, its western terminus 
being at the Rio Grande River, some distance east of El Paso. 
It runs into El Paso over the tracks of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 

Afterwards, however, it was authorized to construct a line 
eastward to Shreveport, and that is all it has ever constructed— 
a road from the Rio Grande across the State of Texas to 
Shreveport, in the State of Louisiana. However, it acquired 
various lines in the State of Louisiana, giving it connection 
with New Orleans. 

Sections 1 and 2 of the bill as reported to the House ex- 
tended the Federal incerporation act and the charter of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad over these lines acquired by it, run- 
ning from Shreveport, La. to New Orleans, La. The Judiciary 
Committee concluded that they would not extend the charter 
of the Texas Pacific Railroad Co. It was incorporated only 
with the idea that it would construct a transcontinental line 
of railroad, and it never did. Even the reason why it ever got 
a Federal charter has failed, and the committee believed it 
ought not extend Federal authority over any roads it has since 
acquired, the existence of which depend upon State laws. 

It is limited to the act of its incorporation, the act of Con- 
gress, both in the amount of stock it may issue and in the 
amount of bonds it may issue. if it had been incorporated 
under a State charter, it would go to the State of its creation 
to get power to issue a greater amount of stock and a greater 
amount of bonds, but it could not issue those stocks and bonds 
without the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is obliged, accordingly, to come to the Congress of the United 
States, which created it, in order to get authority to make fur- 
ther issuance of stock and bonds. But the bill provides that 
it can issue such additional stock and bonds only upon the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which puts 
it upon the same footing with railroads incorporated under 
State acts, as the Senator from Texas has said. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Have all other railreads the right to 
issue unlimited amounts of stock and bonds? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; they have the right to issue 
stock and bonds to such an extent as the State fram which 
they derive their charter permits. None of them, I apprehend, 
have unlimited power; but whatever right is given to them by 
the charters of the States incorporating them, they can not 
issue, even though the State authorizes them to issue, without 
the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand, this is a Federal 
corporation, and under this bill it would have the right to issue 
stock and bonds in an unlimited manner, except so far as it 
is prevented by the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the Senator states that errone- 


‘ously. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me see what it says here. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It must make application first. The 
proper statement is that it may create additional issues, pro- 
vided the commission permits. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘The bill provides: 

That the capital stock of the Texas & Pacific Railway Co., heretofore 
fixed by its board of directors pursuant to the provisions of said act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1871, at $50,000,000, may be increased at 
any time, or from time to time, by resolution of its board of directors 
duly .ndopted at a meeting thereof held in accordance with its bylaws 
and with the consent of the holders of a majority in amount of its then 
outstanding capital stock, expressed by vote in person or by proxy at 
a meeting of said stockholders called for the purpose upon such notice 
as its by-laws require for the calling of such special meeting. 

Apparently that gives them an unlimited right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I call the Senator’s attention to section 
8 and ask him to read it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Apparently that merely limits it to the 
discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, as I 
understand it, it will then have an advantage over other rail- 
roads. If this bill passes, that railroad company will have the 
right to issue unlimited stock and bonds, if it can get the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission to do ft, while 
other railroads, organized in various States, are limited by the 
provisions of the State laws, I see in section 5 that it is to 
all intents and purposes to be made a citizen of the State of 
Texas. Why should it not be limited in its issuance of stock 
by the laws of the State of Texas? It will not be under this 
bill. I just call the Senator's attention to it. It seems to me 
under this bill the railroad would be given very broad powers. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to state to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee that the comparatively new limitation, or new statute, 
requiring every railroad, before it issues any additional stock 


or enters into any additional bond issue, to carry its case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission was passed in 
order to avoid any excessive issue of stock over and above the 
real inyestment for public use. There has been such a cry 
over the country of watered stock and inflated values that we 
passed an act some time ago requiring all railroads, before any 
future issue of stock or bands, to apply tə the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and under the terms of that law, in their 
permission to these railroads they can not authorize the issu- 
ance of bonds and stock in excess of the amount actually 
invested for public use. . 

Mr, McKELLAR. Can the Senator say whether there are 
any limitations or restrictions upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, other than the exercise of their good judgment in 
the matter? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not recall just the verbiage of the law, 
but the law clearly sets forth that the issue of stocks and bonds 
shall not exceed the actual investment for public service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator recalls that the Esch-Cum- 
mins law made a good deal of watered stock good. 

Mr. SMITH. That is different. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me we ought to be very care- 
ful about the issuance of stocks and bonds in the future. 

Mr. SMITH. That was the reason we passed the act to 
which I referred, in order that public carriers shall hereafter 
go to the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to 
issue certain debentures against their property, and that they 
shall not exceed the amount actually invested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator tell us whether or not 
that is largely a formality; or does the Interstate Commerce 
Commission make a real examination? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator will understand, of 
course, that that would not authorize the issuance of stocks 
and bonds greater than the value of the property. That is not 
to be imagined, 

Mr. McKELLAR. We have been trying to get a valuation of 
the railroads for a long time, and that has not been accom- 
plished yet, as I am informed. I am not going to object to 
the passage of this bill, but I have very grave doubts about 
whether we ought to give this unlimited right to any railroad 
to issue stock, and I doubt if we ought to give it the right to 
issue bonds. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from Tennessee will allow me, 
the Senator from Montana was exactly right in stating that it 
makes practically no difference what the source of the charter 
is, whether it is the Federal Government or a State, when it 
comes to the limitations on stock and bond issues; and I do 
not know whether the language of that statute would effect it. 
‘They say you might have carte blanche, but under the statute, 
whether it was a Federal charter or a State charter, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would haye to limit the issue to 
the valuation of the property. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I can understand that. I have no knowl- 
edge about this except from a hasty reading of the bill. I 
hope it has been hedged around so that there can be no doubt 
about it, and I am glad to hear what the Senator from Mon- 
tana and the Senator from South Carolina and the Senator from 
Texas have said about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it were not for the provisions 
of the existing law no one could controvert the Senator's argu- 
ment that there should be a limitation, but in the estimation 
of the commission there is now a limitation; that is to say, 
the limitation is in the discretion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which, as the committee thought, was very much 
better equipped to say what the limitation should be than we 
are in this hasty way and without the information. We 
thought very seriously about fixing a limit, and the chairman 
of the committee [Mr. NELSON] thought it would be wise to 
fix a limit upon the amount of stock and the amount of bonds; 
but it seemed reasonable to imagine that in 15 or 20 years 
from now they would have to come back to Congress to get an 
extension again, because, as the Senator knows, it is becoming 
more and more expensive; the equipment is of a higher class, 
the roadbed is better, and all that kind of thing. They would 
be obliged to double-track the road, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I would be very much bet- 
ter pleased to have them come back to get an extension of the 
limitation as to the amount of stock they could issue in the 
future than for them to improvidently issue stocks and bonds 
now and then come back some years afterwards and ask us to 
pass another bill like the Esch-Cummins bill to make the im- 
provident stock and partially valueless stocks and bends good. 
That is my opinion about it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think it fair to state that there is no 
such provision in the Esch-Cummins law, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. We have a difference of opinion about 
that. I think there is. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Esch-Cummins law does not deal with 
the stocks and bonds of railroad companies in that connection. 
There is no provision in the Esch-Cummins Act that validates 
stocks and bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR, While there is no express provision, there 
is a provision in the Esch-Cummins law that requires the 
rates to be made so as to bring 6 per cent to the railroad com- 


panies, 

Mr. ROBINSON. No; that is not correct either. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Substantially so. It requires rates to be 
raised so as to produce a reasonable return on the capital, and 
that reasonable return has added very much to the value of the 
stocks and bonds of the railroads. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That statement is totally inaccurate. 
There is not a word in the Esch-Cummins law that provides for 
a return on the capital of the railroads. In the provision 
of the Esch-Cummins law to which the Senator refers, the pro- 
vision which I think he must have in mind, is that for a period 
of two years after the passage of the Esch-Cummins Act, a 
period expiring, as I remember, about March 1, 1922, thus 
having already expired, it was provided that as a rule of rate 
making, considering the roads as a whole or in groups, the rate 
of 52 per cent on the actual aggregate value of the railroad 
property held and used for transportation should be con- 
sidered a fair return. After that time the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was authorized to fix what should consti- 
tute a fair return but it has no relation whatever to stocks 
and bonds, it does not deal with the stocks and bonds, and 
does not take them into consideration. It takes into considera- 
tion the value of the property held and used for transportation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The valuation fixed under the terms of 
the Esch-Cummins law by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is considerably more, perhaps several billion dollars more, 
than all the stock and all the bends of the railroads, and there- 
fore a provision requiring 6 per cent or providing for a 6 per 
cent return on the valuation fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would undoubtedly be very much better for the 
railroads than if it were to require a similar return on all the 
stocks and bonds of the railroads because the valuation is 
greater than the amount of the stocks and bonds. 

Mr. ROBINSON. With the further indulgence of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], of course, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States a railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce is entitled to a fair return on the value of its prop- 
erty held in use for transportation. The effect of the pro- 
vision of the Esch-Cummins Act to which the Senator has re- 
ferred was to define what constituted a fair return. For a 
period which has already expired, it was defined at 5} per cent, 
and, under some conditions, one-half of 1 per cent additional, 
making a total of 6 per cent that might be allowed. But in no 
case is the commission authorized, in determining the question 
of rates or in determining the amount of securities that may 
hereafter be issued, to tuke into consideration anything else 
than the value of the investment itself, the value of the prop- 
erty held and used for transportation, and the public interest 
as well as the needs of the roads. That is as stated by the 
Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I merely desire to add that I 
have every reason to believe the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission thoroughly scrutinizes the amounts of the stocks und 
bonds which the railroads are authorized to issue, and further- 
more they even look into the application of the funds arising 
from those stocks and bonds or the purpose for which they are 
issued. They give it most careful attention, I am sure. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am delighted to hear that is correct. 
I hope the Interstate Commerce Commission will scrutinize 
all applications for an increased issue of stocks and bonds by 
any of the railroad companies. Railroad stocks and bonds 
have been improvidently issued in the past, as we all know, 
but I hope it will not be done in the future. I am not going 
to object to the Senator's bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have listened with great interest to the 
suggestions of the Senator from Tennessee, and I am perfectly 
willing to place in the bill an absolute limitation on the maxi- 
mum amount of the capital stock and the maximum amount c7 
bonds, any increase in either, however, to be subject to the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would feel very much easier about it 
if the Senator would offer such an amendment. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am willing to have a limitation both 
as to the capital and the bonds. I move, therefore, to insert 
in line 17, page 7, after the numerals “$40,000” the words 
“but not in excess of $65,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair), The amendment to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The amendment proposed to the 
amendment of the committee is on page 7, line 17, after the 
numerals “ $40,000,” to insert “but not in excess of $63,000.” 

Mr. MCKELLAR, Is not the Senator putting a very liberal 
limitation on that? If it were thought worth while to limit 
it to $40,000 a mile when the first law was enacted, is not the 
extension of it to $65,000 a mile now a very large extension? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The $40,000 limit was fixed more than a 
generation ago, and the Senator knows how costs have increased 
since then. At any rate, no increase whatever may be made 
without the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Mr. McKELLAR. But I doubt if they have increased to 
that extent. While it was perhaps temporarily so during the 
war, it is not so now. Would not the Senator be willing to 
accept a modification of his amendment fixing the amount at 
$50,000 a mile? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is not only a question of costs 
having increased but equipment has vastly increased. We 
now have rails weighing 100 pounds to the yard, and at that 
time they weighed 30 or 40 pounds. At that time we used to 
lay the rails practically upon the open prairie. Now we have 
to have a ballasted roadbed. At that time trains consisted of 
perhaps 10 cars, while now we have trains consisting of 75 
or 80 cars. The Senator will see that a limitation which was 
liberal in 1871 would not haye any application now at all. 

Mr. SMITH. May I also call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the ties upon which the rails were laid were generally 
delivered at that time for 25 cents each, while now they bring 
$1.25 to $1.50 each? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not a member of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, while the Senators are, and they have 
unquestionably looked into the matter very fully. I have great 
confidence in them. I say again I am not going to object to 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask for a vote on the amendment which 
I have offered to the committee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from ‘Texas to the amend- 
ment of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 8, in line 1, after the word 
“time” where it appears the third time, I move to amend the 
committee amendment by inserting the words “but not to 
exceed in the aggregate $75,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 8, line 1, after the word 
“time” where it appears the third time, the Senator from 
Texas moves to amend by inserting the words “but not to ex- 
ceed in the aggregate $75,000,000,” so as to read: 

That the capital st 
tofore fixed b Pits 8 of . C 
wanes ae * . March 3, 1871, at 350, 509,000, may 
. 518.800.000 or from time to time, but not to exceed in 

And so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Me. President, what is proposed to be 
done now? Here is a railroad running from El Paso to New 
Orleans, with many branch lines—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD, Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought it had bought many branch lines. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Connecting lines. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They do not belong to the same company ? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. They own the line from 
Shreveport to New Orleans. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All under a capitalization of $50,000,000? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What lines are they going to acquire or 
build that would justify such an enormous increase in the 
capital stock? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, They have no power under the bill to 
acquire additional lines at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know, but they want to increase their 
capital stock. What is the necessity for it? Can the Senator 
enlighten me about it? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is essential, as I understand it, to 
enable the company to issue preferred stock. Under the pres- 
ent charter it can issue only common stock. The road hus 
arranged to exchange an outstanding issue of $25,000,000 in- 
come bonds for preferred stock as a part of its plans to secure 
additional funds for development and improvement. This 
exchange, however, will be subject to the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The commission examined the 


bill before it was introduced and expressed approval. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Iam glad to know it was submitted to the 
commission. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not a dollar of securities or stock author- 
ized in the bill can be issued without the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I said before, I am going to yield to 
the judgment of the Senators who are members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, | of 


read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read; “A bill amendatory of 
and supplementary to an act entitled ‘An act to incorporate 
the Texas Pacific Railroad Co. and to aid in the construction 
of its road, and for other purposes, approved March 8, 1871. 
and acts supplemental thereto, approved, respectively, May 2, 
1872, March 3, 1873, and June 22, 1874.” 


CAIL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Bayard George Lenroot Robinson 
Borah Gerry Lodge Pay ae 
Brandegee Glass McCormick Smit! 
Calder Hale McKellar Sterli 
Cameron Harris McNary Sutherland 
Capper Heflin Nelson To 
Coit | . New Trammell 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Underwood 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norbeck Wadsworth 
Dial Kello, Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Kend. Overman Warren 

Fernald Keyes Pepper 
Fletcher King Phipps 

ghuysen La Reed, Pa, 


Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre] on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators haye an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 


SALARIES UNDER DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, under the order of procedure 
as outlined for to-morrow, the annual agricultural appropria- 
tion bill is to be called at 12 o'clock. I desire at this time 
to give notice in writing of a motion to suspend the rule in 
order that I may propose an amendment to that bill. I ask 
that the notice may now be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from Oregon gives 
notice that under Rule XL he will move to suspend paragraph 
8 of Rule XVI, in order that he may propose the following 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, to wit: 

On page 82, after line 14, to insert the following 

“That hereafter the maximum salary of any scientifi investigator 
or other employee an in scientific work and paid from the general 
appropriations of thi ent of Agriculture shall not exceed the 
rate of $6,500 per vy Het Provided, That for the fiscal year 1924 no 
salary shall be paid under this paragraph at a rate pa annum in 
excess of $5,000 except the following: Not more than 12 in excess of 
31 23.500 en ree in excess of $5,500 each, and not more than 5 in excess 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The notice will lie on the 
table and be printed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER, 


The next bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 799) to prevent 
deceit and unfair prices that result from the unrevealed pres- 
ence of substitutes for virgin wool in woven fabrics purporting 
to contain wool and in garments or articles of apparel made 
therefrom, manufactured in any Territory of the United States 
or the District of Columbia or transported or intended to be 
transported in interstate or foreign commerce, and providing 
penalties for the violation of the provisions of this act, and for 
other pu 

Mr. DIAL. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the bill may go over. 


À tween private parti: 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bill will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S. 425) fixing the salaries of certain United States 
attorneys and United States marshals was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bill will 
go over, 

OWNERS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ESPERANZA.” 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 419) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Esperanza, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Claims with amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 


That the claim of the New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Co., owner 
of the span 3 88 against the United States for 
have been caused by collision between said vessel 

e United States destroyer Connor on the 15th day of February, 

1918 off Barnegat Light, N. J., may be sued for by the owner of the 
said American steamship Hsperanze in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of] New York, sitting as a court of admiralty, 
and acting under the rules governing such court, and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and to enter a 
judgment or decree for the amount of such eg and costs, if any, 
as. shall be found to be due against the United tes in favor of the 
owner of the said American steamship Hsperanza, or against the owner of 
the said American steamship Esperanza in favor of the United States, 
upon the same principles and measures of 5 8 us in like cases 
in admiralty betwen private Leyes and e same rights of 
a : Provided, That such notice of the wait “shall be given to the 


Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by order of 
the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 5 eral to 
cause the United States 5 in such 8 to 9 and defend 
for the United States: Provided further, shall be 


brought and commenced within four months a 1 date of the passage 
of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD CO. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 420) for the relief of the Long Island Rail- 
road Co., which had been reported from the Committee on 
Claims with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and to insert: 

That the claim of the Long Island Railroad Co. against the United 
States for damages alleged to —.— been sustained by said railroad com- 


's dock, vessels, equipment at hitestone Landing, 
5 the 241919. as a result of swells cau 
y 


an ex ve rate of speed, may be 


nig and costs, if any, be found to be due against the 
Unit States in favor of the 1 Long Island Railroad Co., or against the 
Long Island Railroad Co. in favor of the United States, upon the same 
rinciples and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty be- 
es and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said 8 and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to a to appara and defend for the United States: 
Provided further, That said II be brought and commenced within 
four months of the date of the passage of this act. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, ora 
the third time, and passed. 


OWNERS OF THE STEAMSHIP “ LEXINGTON.” 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 421) for the relief of the owners of the 
steamship Lexington, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Claims with an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting Clause and to insert: 

That the claim of Colonial Navi 
rigs crea Seminar against the 


tion Co., owner of the 3 


New York, sitting as a court of 
admiralty, and acting under the rules governing such court, and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit and 
to enter aoon or decree for the amount of such damages and 
if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States 
"the owner of the said American steamship Lewington, 
the owner of the said American steamship Lexington in 
favor of the United States, upon the same principles and measures 
of lability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties, and 

with the same 1 of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the 
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suit shall be 


iven to the Attorney General of the United States as 

may be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the dut 

of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in suc 

district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, 
t 


That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months 
from the passage of this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

COMMERCIAL PACIFIO CABLE CO. 

The Senate, as in committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3503) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacific Cable Co., 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,“ 
to strike out “$35,838.22” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $30,490.88.” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Commercial Pacific Cable 
Co., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $30,490.38, to reimburse said company for the cost of repairing 
certain damages done by the United States naval authorities to one 
of said company's cables in the harbor of San Luis d'Pra, Island of 
Guam, in September, 1907, as reported to Congress in Senate Document 
No. 88, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
~ The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


GERTRUDE LUSTIG. 


The bill (S. 3668) for the relief of Gertrude Lustig was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina withhold his objection for a moment and allow 
ine to make u statement in connection with this bill? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr, President, this bill for the relief of 
Gertrude Lustig passed the Senate on a former oceasion. I will 
make just a brief statement of the matter. I shall not go into 
detail. 

Gertrude Lustig for 20 years was a member of the Army 
Nurse Corps. Shortly after our entrance into the war she was 
found on duty at the base hospital at the great concentration 
camp built near Fort Worth, Tex., at which the Thirty-sixth 
Division was trained, Gertrude Lustig was born in Germany. 
She was brought to this country as a little baby, I think not 
more than 1 year old. Some people, for whose motives or 
judgment I have no admiration, began spreading the story that 
she was a German spy. She had been in our Nurse Corps for 
20 years. 

To make a long story short, she was arrested while on duty 
at the base hospital at Fort Worth, incarcerated in Fort Worth 
for a considerable period of time without ever being brought 
to trial, her case was paraded in the headlines of the Fort 
Worth newspapers, and her name was flashed all oyer the 
Southwest as being a traitor to the country which she had 
served so faithfully for 20 years. After being held in confine- 
ment for some time in Fort Worth with the whole community 
talking about her, and her name and reputation being well- 
nigh ruined, she was then sent to a detention camp for danger- 
ous enemy aliens, She was kept there for several months, ac- 
cording to my recollection, In the meantime, of course, she was 
discharged from the Army Nurse Corps. Finally, when the De- 
partinent of Justice got down to examining into her case, they 
found that there was no ground whatsoever for the charges 
against her, and, at the instance of the Attorney General of 
the United States, she was ordered released from the deten- 
tion camp. Of course, at that time she found herself dis- 
te practically dishonorably, from the Army Nurse Corps, 
The War Department, with the entire approval of General Ire- 
land, the Surgeon General of the Army, took her on again and 
reestablished her as an Army nurse. I think she is still an 
Army nurse. This bill is to pay to her the salary which she 
would have earned had she not been arrested and discharged and 
detained as a spy. It is a bill in the interest of common justice. 
The Senate has passed it upon a former occasion, and I hope 
the Senate will do it again. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the bill was approved by 
the War Department; was it? 

Mr, WADSWORTH. It was; yes. She is in-the service now. 

Mr, DIAL. Mr, President, all I know about this matter is 
what I have read in the report. It occurs to me that we are 


setting a very dangerous precedent here. If we are going to 
undertake to pay people their salaries for the time they were 
out of employment during the war, there is no telling when 
we will ever get through with it. To try these cases ex parte 
seems to me to be a very loose practice, and if we enter upou 
it I do not see how we will ever get through trying claims in- 
Congress. 

Of course, if the lady was innocent, it is very unfortunate 
that she was arrested; but it seems to me that there should 
have been some way to get her released. To come here now 
and pass a bill to pay her salary to her for the time she was 
a of the service, which is a pretty long time, is contrary to my 

eus. 

If the Senate wants to vote on the bill, I shall not ask that 
it go over; I will leave it to the Senate to say what it shall 
do; but I imagine that if we pass the bill we will have a great 
many similar claims here. We will be sitting here the same as 
a trial court, hearing these matters, for a long time to come. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, can the Senator from New 
York tell us whether this lady has ever made any claim for 
false arrest against the Government, or has she just contented 
herself with making a claim for the salary? I want to say to 
the Senator that it seems to me the case is a most meritorious 
one, and the claim ought to be paid. I am glad to know that 
the Senator from South Carolina is going to permit a vote on 
it, because I expect to vote for it, unless the lady has made 
claim for damages for false arrest or any other claim against 
the Government, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; the poor woman is quite helpless 
in the matter. She can not sue the Government of the United 
States for false arrest. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I know; but she can make a claim for it, 
and I was wondering whether or not she had ever made any 
claim for that. I take it she has not, if she is in the service 
of the United States now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. She protested her innocence, and pro- 
tested it again and again for months, and was finally released 
and taken back into the Army, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the claim is a very meritorious 
one, and I expect to yote for it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from New York in what respect the principle of this 
case differs from any other case where a person is wrongfully 
arrested? In the ordinary case where an individual is arrested 
unjustly he loses the compensation for whatever employment 
he may have been engaged in during that time, and, so far as I 
know, no attempt ever has been made to reimburse any other 
citizen of the United States for-a wrongful arrest. The only 
difference between this case and the ordinary case is that the 
individual happens to lose the compensation which she would 
have received from the Government of the United States dur- 
ing the time of the arrest; that is all. There are, however, 
hundreds and thousands of people who are wrongfully urrested 
day after day. They doubtless lose salaries or other compen- 
sation for their services which they would have received hud 
they not been arrested, and no attempt is made to reimburse 
or compensate them for the loss. I do not see how we can 
differentiate this claim from the claim of any other citizen of 
the country who was improperly arrested, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I do not intend to con- 
tradict the observations of the Senator from New Mexico ia 
whole; I do in part. At least the average citizen, when ar- 
rested, has an opportunity to give bail and go back to his em- 
ployment pending the trial of his case. This poor person had 
no chance whatsoever. 

She was branded as a dangerous enemy alien engaged in spy 
work, and she was shut up in a detention camp as an enemy 
dangerous to this country. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. May I ask the Senator from 
New York if there were not a number of people who were like- 
wise treated during the war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not know of anyone who was 
treated in exactly the way that this person was. It is true that 
there were a large number that were detained as dangerous 
enemy aliens. In each one of those cases, however, as I under- 
stand, the Department of Justice took final jurisdiction after a 
careful investigation and made up its mind that they were 
dangerous enemy aliens; and there were quite a number of 
them confined in the camp, I think, in the State of Georgia. 
This women, however, it was found, was not a dangerous enemy 
alien. It was found that she was completely innocent, and her 
release was promptly ordered; and the War Department took 
her back into the service, where she has served ever since as a 
faithful nurse to wounded and injured soldiers. 
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It may be that other injustices have occurred; but I do not 
think the fact that other injustices have occurred is an argu- 
ment to use against this bill, which attempts at least to do 
justice in this case. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether there was actually any evidence at all of this lady's 
disloyalty, either from expressions or conduct or anything of 
that sort? Is there is any proof of it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No, Mr. President; the evidence was a 
“frame up,” and was finally so regarded. The people who pre- 
sented the evidence have disappeared. The authorities have 
never been able to find them since. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, this claimant, according to the 
report, was out of employment from September 28, 1918, to 
May 22, 1919, so it seems to have taken her a good long while 
to i rove her innocence. 

Mr. FLETCHER. She seems to have been in prison most of 
the time, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Gertrude Lustig. the sum of 
$1,286.58, being the amount she would have received as pay and allow- 
ances as chief nurse, army Nurse Corps, from September 28, 1918, the 
date of her unjustifiable dismissal from that position, to May 22, 1919, 
the date of her restoration to the service. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


TACOMA TUG & BARGE CO, 


The bill (H. R. 966) for the relief of the Tacoma Tug & 
Barge Co. wus considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 

Re it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Tacoma Tug & Barge 
Co., of Tacoma, Wash., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $674.22, to reimburse said company as 
owners of scow No. 8 for damages suffered by their boat as a result 
of a collision with the U. 8 S. Goldsborough at Tacoma, Wash., 
December 17, 1914, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, without some explanation, I 
shall object to the passage of that bill. It seems to me that 
the matter ought to be remitted to the courts for deter- 
mination. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have examined 
the reports hurriedly, and [ find this state of facts: This scow 
was tied up. It was run into by the Government boat because 
a wrong signal was sent to the pilot on the Goldsborough. 
The damage was done, the actual repairs were made, and a 
very correct statement shown, and the report shows that this 
amount of money is the actual expense incurred in repairing 
the scow. Under those circumstances it seems to me that the 
Government ought to pay it, 

Mr. KING, Let me ask the Senator whether he believes it 
wise for us to direct the payment of these claims that have not 
been passed upon by some judicial tribunal, some court or 
some agency that has been set up for the purpose of making 
inquiry into them? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it probably would 
be well for us to set up some such agency, but we have not 
done it; and if we do not see fit to set up any agency, it seems 
to me we ought not to delay the payment of just claims on that 
account, Furthermore, it seems to me that where claims are 
small, like this, it would be far better if we should authorize 
the department, for that matter, to adjust the claims and 
settle them. It would save money to the Government and it 
would save money to the individual. If he had to go to court, 
he would have to hire an attorney and we would have to em- 
ploy attorneys for the Government, and the expenses would be 
more than the amonnt of the claim. It seems to me that in a 
case like this, where the actual damage has been ascertained 
and the actual cost of repairing that damage—and that is all, 
according to my understanding of the report, that they ask to 
be paid—we ought not to hesitate to make the payment. The 
House has passed upon it. 

Mr. KING. I was just going to suggest to the Senator that 
the Court of Claims was created, in part, to take care of such 
matters as this, It seems to me that if the present law is not 
broad enough to refer this case to the Court of Claims, that 
ought to he done by this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know very much about 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Claims, but if we were to send 


to that court all cases like this we would have the Court of 
Claims overwhelmed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, the proposal of the Senator 
from Utah that claims of doubtful validity should be investi- 
gated by the Court of Claims, and a finding of fact made, is 
unquestionably correct; but an examination of the record as it 
is presented here discloses that no controversy exists either as 
to the moral liability of the Government or as to the amount of 
the liability. Since the amount is small, it probably would cost 
the Government half as much as the entire claim to make a 
defense; and, as a matter of fact, the Government has no de- 
save So I think in this case we are justified in passing this 

L 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I understand the department recommends 
the passage of the bill, and admits negligence on the part of 
the officers of the Government? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It admits liability. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That seems to be the substance of the 
report, and I think the bill ought to be passed. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DELAWARE RIVER LIGHTERING CO. 


The bill (H. R. 2049) for the relief of the Delaware River 
Lightering Co. was announced as next in order, und was read. 

Mr. KING. Let the report be read. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I notice that the bill contains a some- 
what unusual provision, to the effect that the payment shall 
be made under such conditions as the Secretary of the Navy 
may direct. Some one who is familiar with the bill ought to 
explain why that provision is inserted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I object to the consideration of the bill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 


The bill (H. R. 3461) for the relief of Eugene Fazzi was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4619) for the relief of the Link-Belt Co., of 
Philadelphia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4620) for the rellef of Th. Brovig was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4622) for the relief of the Lloyd Mediter- 
raneo Societa Italiana di Navigazione, owners of the Italian 
steamer Titania, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5249) for the relief of Ephraim Lederer, 
collector of internal revenue for the first district of Pennsyl- 
vania, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5648) for the relief of Ike T. Boyles was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 6177) for the relief of the fishing smack 
Mary S. Dolbow was announced as next in order. 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. CAPPER. I would like to state to the Senator from 
South Carolina that the bills now being passed over have all 
been carefully considered by the Committee on Claims, and I 
think all of them are meritorious measures, and ought to be 
passed. They are all bills which have passed the House, and 
have had the best consideration of the Committee on Claims. 
If there is some special reason why they should not be passed, 
I would like to have the Senator state it. 

Mr, DIAL, It is getting late in the day, and there are some 
Senators who are interested in some of these bills who can 
not be here. So I am going to object to their consideration. 

The bill (H. R. 8214) to compensate the owners of the 
American steamship Vindal for damages and expenses in re- 
pairing the said steamship, and to make an appropriation 
therefor, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 9887) for the relief of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. was announced as next in order, 

Mr. DIAL. Let that go over. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
Mr. DIAL. I object to all the bills down to calendar No. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator object to the considera- 
tion of calendar No. 961, House bill 11939? That is not 
a claims bill. It is a bill for the authorization of the taxa- 
tion of national banks. It has been considered by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee for about a year. 

Mr. DIAL. I did not notice that number. I thought it 
was a claims bill. I object to all down to House bill 11939. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill (H. R. 10287) for the 
relief of John Calvin Starr is next on the calendar and 
will be passed over on objection by the Senator from South 
Carolina, 

TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


The bill (H. R. 11989) to amend section 5219 of the Re- 
e Statutes of the United States was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
if a designs to have the bill taken up and passed this af ter- 
noon 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. KING, I think we will have to have a quorum, because 
a good many Senators are very much interested in the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator can call for a quorum if he 
desires. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Bayard Fletcher ie binson 
Brandegee eorge McCormick n 
Gerry McKellar mit 
Calder Harris McNary Sutherland 
ron efiin Nelson ‘ownsend 
5 Johnson New Underwood 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Wadsworth 
Couzens Jones, Wash Oddie Williams 
Cu Kellogg Overman 
Dial Kin; Pepper 
Lad Reed, Pa. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] is absent on 
official business, 

Mr. GERRY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Keres], and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK], are absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent 
Senators, and Mr. FERNALD, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. TRAMMELL, and 
Mr. Warren answered to their names when called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As an executive session ts de- 
sired, I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will exe- 
cute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Purers, Mr. Smoot, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. Broussard, and 
Mr. STERLING entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators haying answered 
to their names, a quorum is present, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 7 minutes p. m.) the Sene adjourned until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, January 9, 1923, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Brecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 8, 1923. 
POSTMASTERS, 


y GEORGIA, 
Willie A. Sheats, Monroe. 


MARYLAND, 
George M. Evans, Elkton. 
MONTANA, 
Harly J. Stephenson, Belgrade, 
Hermon Y. Gard, Brady, 
Robert H. Michaels, Miles City. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 


J. Dexter Pierce, Larimore. 
David L. Rourke, Osnabrock, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ida M. Mingle, Birmingham. 

Harvey A. McKillip, Bloomsburg. 

William T. Cruse, 

Charles O. Wescoe, Fullerton. 

Samuel H. Bubb, McClure, 

George W. Correy, Milton. 

John S. Steinmetz, Richland. 

Frank H. Keth, Summerville. 

Frederick M. Adam, Temple. 

Horace W. Wickersham, Thompsontown. 
VIRGINIA, 

Haynie S. Robertson, Blackstone, 

Edwin L. Toone, Boydton. 

Charles R. Whitmore, Broadway. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpar, January 8, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, with whom there is neither morning nor eve- 
ning, Thy face is upon us; in many ways we have heard Thy 
voice; we are Thine and we thank Thee for this relationship; 
we would be worthier of the Father’s care and ask Thee to 
make us so. Keep alive the sacred flames of our breasts that 
generate the moral and spiritual powers of our natures. En- 
courage us in the realization that we are a little part in the 
great designs of an infinite God. With counsels of wisdom, 
prudence, and discretion, direct us all this day and unto Thee 
be the praise. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 6, 1923, 
and of the proceedings of Sunday, January 7, 1923, was read 
and approved. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 13660) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Hicks in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose on Saturday a 
point of order was pending against the paragraph in the bill 
beginning on line 124, page 70. The Chair will now hear further 
argument upon the point of order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, that point of order that I made 
was against the proviso, not against the paragraph, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman made the point of order 
only against the proviso? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I profess to know nothing 
about the merits of this paragraph. I have purposely refrained 
from a consideration of the merits of the paragraph because I 
wish to discuss it entirely from the parliamentary standpoint, 
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and hope that it may be decided upon this alone and without 
reference to the merits of the proposition. It is perfectly clear 
to my mind, and I believe it will be to the Chair, that the 
latter part of the paragraph in question is legislation and 
clearly subject to a point of order; but in deciding the point 
of order I think that the whole paragraph should be considered, 
so that the ruling may be made broadly upon the whole para- 
graph and not upon the last clause only. Therefore I shall ad- 
dress my remarks entirely to the first part of the paragraph. 

It is one of those cases where the Chair may decide either 
way and find himself in distinguished company, because there 
is a very long line of decisions, many of them not very well 
cousidered but some of them extremely well considered, and 
they are not all on one side by any means. I believe that by 
discerning and distinguishing clearly between those cases in 
which the ruling was necessary in order to decide the question 
before the House and those upon which the ruling was merely 
obiter the Chair will come to the conclusion, as I have, that this 
is not strictly a limitation but is legislation couched in the 
form of a limitation. I believe that legislating upon an appro- 
priation bill is a bad way to legislate and that it ought to be 
discouraged in every proper way. I believe further that legis- 
lation under the guise of a limitation is distinctly bad, and 
therefore that there should always be strict construction of a 
limitation in order to be sure that it is only a limitation and 
not legislation, though couched in the form of a limitation. 
The decisions are quite uniform that where it is simply a 
limitation, where it simply refers to qualifications that must be 
possessed by the recipient or beneficiary of the appropriation, 
the point of order will not lie. It is also clear on the other 
side that where the language requires additional duties on the 
part of an official it is legislation and is subject to a point of 
order. Between these two there is a rather broad twilight 
zone, a sort of “no man’s land,” in which there is room for 
cousiderable latitude in decisions. I think that this “no man’s 
land ” ought to be captured and organized, as far as possible, 
on the side of strict construction, so far as limitations are con- 
cerned, and I think that in this case the Chair will find ground 
for deciding it on this side, 

I refer the Chair in the first place to volume 4, Hinds’ 
Precedents, section 3973. The syllabus of that section is as 
follows: 

While a limitation may provide that no part of an appropriation 
shall be used except in a certain way, yet the restriction of Executive 
discretion may not go to the extent of an imposition of new duties. 

The bill on which this ruling was made brought about two 
very Important decisions. The first one was upon an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. John A. Sullivan, of Massachusetts, to the 
paragraph in the sundry civil bill relating to the Panama 
Canal. This is the proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
materials and supplies to be used in the construction of the canal 
or in connection erewith except as the result of bids adv 
in the manner now established by the Isthmian Canal Commission 
under existing law. 

Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, made the point of order against 
the amendment, and after the debate the Chairman, who was 
James H. Watson, now Senator Watson, held as follows: 

The Chair is of opinion that the amendment is only a limitation 
on the appropriation and not a change of existing law. Every limita- 
tion is, ect, finally a limitation on the discretion of an officer. 
It is not permitted that this be affirmatively done, but it may 
negatively done, and this amendment, while not drawn in the usual 
form, and therefore because of its language making it a somewhat 
closer question, is yet in substance but a limitation, in the opinion 
of the Chair, on e appropriation, and, therefore, the Chair over- 
rules the point of order, 

On the following day, after the Committee of the Whole had 
ordered the bill reported back to the House, it was under 
consideration in the House when again Mr. Sullivan, of Mas- 
sachusetts, offered a motion to recommit with instructions con- 
taining this proviso, which is to be found in section 3935 of 
Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
materials and supplies which are manufactured or produ in the 
United States unless said articles are sold to the Isthmian Canal 
Commission at export prices whenever such export prices are lower 
than the price charged consumers in the United States. 

Mr. Tawney again made the point of order that the proposed 
instructions constituted legislation. Debate arising, Mr. Mar- 
lin E. Olmstead, of Pennsylvania, well known to the older 
Members of this House as one of the best parliamentarians we 
have ever had, readily distinguished these instructions, as they 
appeared in the motion to recommit in the form of instructions 
to the committee, from the amendment proposed the day before 
in the Committee of the Whole. Mr. Olmstead distinguishes 
the two in the following language: 


While the amendment which he offered yesterday was merely a 
limitation upon the appropriation itself, this amendment, if I cor- 


rectly beard it as read by the Clerk, imposes upon the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, or those who purchased these supplies, an addi- 
tional duty. The amendment yesterday which the gentleman offered 
provided t no part of the ro ieee should be expended 15 9 5 
as the result of bids advertised in the manner now established by 
the Isthmian Canal Commission under existing law—that is to say, 
it imposed upon them no duties except those already existing under 
present law. 

At the conclusion of the debate Mr. Speaker Cannon, then 
in the chair, made à ruling. I shall read only a part of Mr. 
Cannon’s ruling: 


this is an appropriation for supplies and equipment for construction 
and eee aud administration departments of the Isthmus of 
Panama, $9,000,000. 

* = * * . * * 


The merits of the proposition are not involved in the point of order. 
What is the object of the motion and of the instruction? If it does 
not change the existing law, then it is not necessary. If it does change 
the existing law, then it is subject to the point of order. Much has 
been said about limitation, and the doctrine of limitation is sustained 
upon the proposition under the rule that, as Congress has the power 
to withhold every appropriation, it may withhold. the appropriation 
upon limitations. Now, that is correct. But there is another rule, 
another phase of that question. If the limitation, whether it be af- 
firmative or negative, operates to change the law or to enact new law 
in effect, then it is subject to the rule that prohibits legislation pon 
a general appropriation bill; and the Chair, in view of the fact that 
the amendment would impose upon the officials new duties as to pur- 
chasing canal 8 has no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion 
8 e instructions are subject to the point of order for the reasons 
8 

Mr. Jonn SHARP WIIHHAus, of Mississippi, having appealed 
from the decision of the Chair, the appeal was, on motion of Mr, 
Tawney, laid on the table—yeas 156, nays 69, 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the reasoning of Mr. 
Speaker Cannon applies with full force to the question now 
before the Chair. So far as the principle involved is concerned 
the case then under consideration was more nearly on all fours 
with the present case than is usually to be found in precedents. 

What are the provisions of this proposed paragraph? First: 

That none of the money appropriated by this act for the payment of 
jurors’ fees in any of the courts shall be available or used for that 
purpose unless the actual cost of the trial jury in each case first be 
ascertained and fixed by the court, and taxed as part of the costs and 
judgment rendered therefor against the defendant in a criminal case 
against whom a verdict of guilty has been rendered. 

This is the first part of the paragraph only. Mr. Chairman, 
I believe that the Chair can not find otherwise than that in 
the form of a limitation this language imposes new duties 
upon the court. it certainly makes it impossible for this sum to 
be disbursed, or any part of it, until the court has performed 
certain new duties. It would be safe to assume that these 
duties are new because the court is here required to perform 
them. If it be otherwise, this paragraph would be futile and 
the committee would not bring it in here, because I am sure 
this great committee would not propose to do a futile thing. 
Reading further in the paragraph: 

Nor shall any money be available or used for that purpose until 
execution has been issued and a return of nulla bona thereon has been 
made by the proper officer. Neither shall any of the money appropri- 
ated by this act for the payment of jurors’ fees be disbursed or used 
to pay any jurors’ fees whatsoever unless the actual cost of the trial 
ury be ascertained and fixed by the court and taxed as costs and 
udgment rendered therefor against the defendant where either the 
United States or the District of Columbia is plaintiff and the defendant 
is unsuccessful in the suit. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the effect of this language and of the 
entire proposed paragraph? It is very clear that the House has 
a perfect right to limit an appropriation to any particular class. 
Also that it may require any qualifications on the part of the 
beneficiary as a prerequisite to receiving it, If the paragraph 
provided that each person who receives any portion of this 
appropriation shall be able to turn a back handspring and to 
read the Koran backward and forward we have, if we so 
desire, the right to make such a foolish requirement. This 
paragraph, however, does not confine itself to the qualifications 
of jurors or to limiting the payment of money to only those 
jurors having such qualifications. In effect the court is here 
required to do a considerable number of important things that 
at the present time it is not required to do. It is evident that 
it is not now required to do them, because if it were there 
would be no excuse for bringing in this provision. Therefore, 
it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that in construing this matter 
the Chair should take into consideration, as Mr. Speaker 
CANNON says, “what is the effect” of the proposed language. 
Considering it from this standpoint, it seems to me that the 
Chair will be constrained to come to the conclusion that the 
effect of this language, and the inevitable effect, will be to 
impose additional duties upon officials, and therefore “ in effect ” 
it changes existing law. 

Mr. HILL, Will the gentleman permit a question? 
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Mr. TILSON. I will yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL. I would like, following out what the gentleman 

stated, to call the attention of the Chair to page 457 of the 
hearings, in which Mr. Justice McCoy says: j 
e to a jur ial in the 8 m 

Se sf the 55 V a te tried is ping 3 

Mr. TILSON. My contention is that it imposes additional 
duties not now required by law. I now yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man what is the present law in reference to imprisonment for 
failure to pay costs? 

Mr. TILSON. I assume that there is no such law, but the 
last clause of the paragraph would clearly create law. As I 
stated in my opening remarks, I did not intend to discuss the 
last clause in the paragraph, because it seems to me perfectly 
clear that this clause is legislation and subjects the entire para- 
graph to a point of order. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The point of order is directed to 
the whole paragraph? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr, SANDERS of Indiana. If that goes out on a point of 
order the whole goes out? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. The entire proviso must go out anyway 
on the point of order as the matter now stands. However, it 
seems to me to be a matter of such far-reaching importance that 
it should be considered as a whole, and that the ruling ought to 
be made on the paragraph as a whole, rather than on the last 
portion only, Otherwise the question can be again raised by 
the introduction of an amendment leaving off the clause which 
is so clearly offensive to the rule. 

Mr. Chairman, just one additional statement which will sum 
up what I have said and which I believe will be helpful to the 
Chair, and possibly to future Chairmen, in deciding questions of 
limitation upon an appropriation bill. The crux of the question 
is whether the proposed language is legislation. In determin- 
ing this question the statu quo, or existing law, is the starting 
point. What are the powers conferred or the duties imposed 
by existing law? This being determined, does the proposed 
language curtail, extend, modify, or change in any respect these 
powers or duties? Are new duties created or imposed by it? 
Are additional powers conferred by it? Are powers already 
granted by existing law taken away? If any one of these ques- 
tions must be answered in the afirmative, it follows that the 
proposed language is legislation, for it is only by legislation 
that any of these results can be accomplished. Properly apply- 
ing this standard to the case now pending, the Chair can not, in 
my judgment, come to any other conclusion than that the effect 
of the proviso in the bill is to legislate, and therefore is subject 
to a point of order, 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, I will say that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Trrson] has discussed this point of order 
from the same point of view that I intended to take it up, and 
has done it more ably than I could. I entirely agree with him 
that there is no doubt but that this is subject to a point of 
order. The third sentence at least is subject to a point of order, 
and that would throw out the whole proviso. I am sure the 
whole proposition is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the only limitation to the 
rule as then laid down by Mr. Speaker Cannon is that which 
would bring it within the Holman rule in that it retrenched ex- 
penses, and there is no such contention here as to this para- 
graph. The design of this paragraph, Mr. Chairman, is to keep 
a bootlegger from asking for a jury. If it were limited to boot- 
leggers I would have no objection to it on its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think the Holman rule 
was in operation at the time of this decision by Mr. Speaker 
Cannon. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is true. The only restriction we have 
now on the rule then laid down by Mr, Speaker Cannon is there 
must be a retrenchment in expenses, clearly evident from the 
language of the paragraph itself, in order to come within the 
Holman rule. But there is no attempt to bring this within the 
Holman rule, 

I repeat that if this amendment took in only bootleggers I 
would have no objection to it. 

Mr. TILSON. That remark applies only to the merits of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. But the Chair must look to the ques- 
tion of whether or not this is changing existing law. Under 
existing law anyone charged with crime has the right to a 
trial by jury. That is one of the fundamental, inherent rights 
in the country, and I would be the last man on earth to take 
that right away from anyone. I am just as strong a pro- 


hibitionist as our friend the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Hirt] is an anti. I want to see all bootleggers put behind the 
bars, just as much as our friend from Maryland would like to 
see them given a chromo, 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Most of the bootleggers used to 
be behind the bars. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but a different kind of bar. But I am 
not in favor of passing any legislation that denies the funda- 
mental right of a trial by jury. I say this does change exist- 
ing law to that extent, because many people would be deterred 
from asking for this sacred right of a trial by jury. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will certainly agree with me 
that the requiring of additional duties of an official not here- 
tofore required of him means to him a change of existing law, 
does it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. This paragraph does change existing law, and is 
therefore out of order, and it does not come within the Holman 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair, realizing the importance of this 
ruling due to the precedent it may establish, has given no little 
thought to it. The Chair at the outset thanks the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Timson], an authority on parliamentary 
procedure, for his able argument and clear presentation of the 
ease, both of which fortify the conclusions reached by the 
Chair. The Chair is cognizant of confusion in the rulings in 
cases somewhat akin to this one, and realizes that in consider- 
ing questions of limitations as in determining questions of 
germaneness there is considerable latitude between what is 
clearly permissible and what is as clearly repugnant to the rule. 
The Ohair feels that in traversing this twilight zone he is 
justified in leaning toward the side of conservatism in regard to 
admission of legislation on appropriation bills. In the last few 
years there has been a very perceptible increase in the amount 
of legislative provisions incorporated in bills reported by the 
Appropriations Committee. The growth of this practice, in the 
opinion of the Chair, is unwise and is not warranted by the 
rules or procedure of the House. It is probably due to the fact 
that, as formerly many of the standing committees had juris- 
diction over both appropriations and legislation, a clear distinc- 
tion between these separate functions was not made in the bills 
reported, which left the Appropriations Committee in the 
position of finding that many of the items for which it desired 
to appropriate were unauthorized. This made it incumbent 
upon the Appropriations Committee, in order to carry on its 
work, to devise these legislative limitations. 

Under our rules the Committee on Appropriations can consider 
only questions of appropriations, the subjects of legislation 
and authorization being confined to the jurisdiction of standing 
committees constituted for that very purpose and equipped with 
facilities to conduct investigations. Feeling that each com- 
mittee should be held strictly to the consideration of its own 
particular work, the Chair is of the opinion that too much lati- 
tude has been given in the employment of limitations, and that 
the practice of resorting to this method of securing, in an 
indirect way, legislation on appropriation bills has been abused 
and extended beyond the intention of the rule. The Chair is 
therefore constrained to take the view that we should restrict 
rather than enlarge, limit rather than expand, the power of the 
Appropriations Committee in placing legislation upon appro- 
priation bills. [Applause.] s 

The Chair asks the indulgence of the committee in making 
some observations on this mooted subject of limitations, and in 
doing so desires to thank the able parliamentarian for his as- 
sistance and suggestions. 

Since Congress has the right to appropriate, Congress has the 
right to refuse to appropriate, even though the appropriation 
is authorized, and this may be done in two ways: First, by not 
appropriating for a certain purpose at all, and second, by deny- 
ing the use of a part of an appropriation for a certain purpose, 
This is the principle on which the theory of limitations is 
grounded and should always be kept in mind in construing a 
limitation, 

To use the illustration of the late James R. Mann, of hon- 
ored memory, Congress having the right to appropriate for 
red-headed men, may specifically deny the use of an appropria- 
tion for the payment of red-headed men. Therefore, while it 
is not in order to require the employment of red-headed men or 
even the payment of red-headed men, it is in order to deny the 
use of an appropriation for the payment of red-headed men, 
even though existing law permits the employment and payment 
of red-headed men. 

But the misapplication and the difficulty in eonstruing the 
rule bas occurred when a limitation is accompanied by some- 
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thing additional in the nature of a further limitation or re- 
striction. 

Yor example, there is no difficulty in the following provision: 
“No part of this appropriation may be expended in the payment 
of red-headed men.” 

But take the following proposition: “No part of this appro- 
priation may be used for the payment of any persons except 
red-headed men.” 

In construing the last example it is necessary for the Chair 
to look to the effect rather than to the form. Does the language 
merely deny the use of the appropriation or does it go further 
and require the employment of red-headed men? If existing 
law does not authorize the employment of red-headed men, or 
expressly prohibits the employment of red-headed men, the lan- 
guage clearly becomes not a limitation but becomes legislation 
making an appropriation for an unauthorized purpose and in 
addition proposes legislation permitting the employment of red- 
headed men contrary to existing law. But if the law author- 
izes the employment of red-headed men the language merely be- 
comes explanatory of the recipient of the appropriation, and 
is in fact merely an appropriation for a certain purpose. There- 
fore, as a test in determining the legality of such language, 
the Chair may properly ask himself this question: “ Would it 
be in order to make a direct appropriation for this purpose in- 
stead of denying the use of this appropriation except for the 
specified purpose? If the question could be answered in the 
affirmative this particular class of limitations would be in order. 

Approaching the point of order now before us, in the con- 
sideration of which the merits of the proposition are not under 
review, the Chair will cite a number of rulings that bear 
on the subject of limitations, quoting from volume 4 of Hinds’ 
Precedents: f 

No, 3931. Legislation may not be proposed under the form ef a limi- 


tation. 

No. 3976. The lan; of limitation prescribing the conditions 
under which the approp may be used may not be such as, when 
fairly construed, would change existing law. 

No. 3812. The enactment of positive law where none exists is con- 
strued as a provision changing existing law,“ such as is forbidden in 
an appropriation bill. 

No, 3967. A limitation is negative in its nature and may not include 
positive enactments establishing rules for executive officers. 

No. 8854. A proposition to establish affirmative directions for an 
executive officer constitutes legislation and is not in order on a 1 
appropriation bill. Also a ruling of Chairman Towyxmg, April 13. 1920. 

Chairman Crisp, March 11, 1916: Limitations must not impose new 
duties upon an executive officer. - 

No. 3984. Where a proposition might be construed by the executive 
officer as a modification of a statute, it may not be held as such a 
ARSEN of appropriation as is permissible on a general appropriation 


No. 3927. A limitation may be attached only to the money of the 
appropriation under consideration and may not be made applicable to 
moneys i dae riated in other acts. 

No. 3957. The limitation must be upon the appropriation and not an 

rmative limitation of official functions. ‘ 

No, 8966. Limitations which directly, or indirectly, vest in any 
executive officer any discretion, or imposes any duty upon the officer, 
directly or indirectly, in the expenditure of money, weuld be obnox- 


fous, But (No. ) the House may provide that no part of an 
app! riation shall be used in a certain way even though executive 
discretion ðe thereby negatively restricted. 

No, 3936. A provision proposing to construe existing law is in itself 
a proposition of legislation and, therefore, not in order on an appro- 
p ation bill as a Hm 


No. 3986. The fact that à paragraph on an appropriation bill would 
8 legislation for only a year does not make it admissible as a 
mitation. 
No. 3936. As an appropriation bill may deny an appropriation for a 
purpose authorized by law, so it may by limitation prohibit the use of 
monet 1 part of the purpose while appropriating for the remain- 


r of it. 

No. 3929. A Imitation must apply solely to the present appropria- 
tion and may not be made as a permanent provision of law. A 

No. 8942. While it is not in order to legislate as to qualifications of 
the recipients of an a priation, the House may specify that no 
part of the appropriation shall go to recipients lacking certain 
qualifications, 

In section 3935, page 629, of Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, is 
a ruling by Speaker CAN NON, which has been referred to and 
which the Chair feels covers the point under consideration. 
The language is clear and specific, and in view of Mr. Cannon’s 

approaching retirement from Congress after a long and distin- 

guished career, the Chair is glad to refer to it in this instance: 

The merits of the pro tion are not involved in the point of order. 
What is the object of the motion and of the instruction? If it does 
not chang . then it is not necessary. If it does change 
existing law, them it is subject to the point of order, Much has been 
said about limitation; and the doctrine of limitation is sustained upon 
the pro on under the rule that, as Congress has the power to 
withhold ev api n, it mag withhold the appropriation u 
limitation. Now, that is correct. ut there is another rule; another 
phase of that question. If the limitation, whether it be affirmative or 
negative, operates to change the law or to enact new law in effec 
then it is subject to the rule that prohibits oy ery upon a gener. 
appropriation bill; and the Chair, in view of the fact that the amend- 
ment would impose upon officials new duties as to purchasing canal 
supplies, has no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the 
instructions are subject to the point of order for the reasons stated. 


In viewing propositions of a legislative character the Chair 
feels we should look to the substance and not to the form in 
which it is presented. In the case before us what does the pro- 
viso propose? Does it impose a simple restriction on the ex- 
penditure of funds? No. Does it stipulate that the use of the 
funds are conditional upon the possession by the recipients of 
certain qualifications or distinetions? No. It goes much fur- 
ther, for by the use of the words until” and “unless” in con- 
nection with certain things to be done, it implies—yes, asserts— 
that these activities must be undertaken before the appropria- 
tion becomes available. This is a direction to officers and im- 
poses new duties upon them which is repugnant to our prac- 
tice. By requiring the court to perform functions which are 
not now required, it clearly implies a change of law, otherwise 
it would be futile to suggest it. This is legislation under the 
guise of a limitation which is contrary to our procedure. 

As a general proposition the Chair feels that whenever a 
limitation is accompanied by the words unless,“ “except,” 
“until,” “if,” “however,” there is ground to view the so-called 
limitation with suspicion, and in case of doubt as to its ultimate 
effect the doubt should be resolved on the conservative side. 
By doing so appropriation bills will be relieved of much of the 
legislation which is being constantly grafted upon them and a 
check given a practice which seems to the Chair both unwise 
and in violation of the spirit, as well as the substance, of our 
rules. Without endeavoring to lay down any hard and fast 
rule, the Chair feels that the following tests may be helpful in 
deciding a question of order directed against a limitation, first 
having determined the powers granted or the duties imposed 
by existing law: 

Does the limitation apply solely to the appropriation under 
consideration? 

Does it operate beyond the fiscal year for which the appro- 
priation is made? 

Is the limitation accompanied or coupled with a phrase apply- 
ing to official functions, and if so, does the phrase give 
affirmative directions in fact or in effect, although not in form? 

Is it accompanied by a phrase which might be construed to 
impose additional duties or permit an official to assume an 
intent to change existing law? 

Does the limitation curtail or extend, modify, or alter exist- 
ing powers or duties, or terminate old or confer new ones? If it 
does, then it must be conceded that legislation is involved, for 
without legislation these results could not be accomplished. 

If the limitation will not fairly stand these tests then in my 
opinion the point of order should be sustained, Applying in the 
present instance the standards set forth, the judgment of the 
Chair is that the point of order is well taken and the Chair 
sustains it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


For care and maintenance of boys committed to the National Train- 
ing School for Boys by the courts of the District of Columbia ufider a 
contract to be made 7, the Board of Charities with the authorities 
of said National Training School for Boys, $60,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
for the purpose of asking a question relative to the paragraph 
for the National Training School for Boys on page 79, line 14. 
Why is this let out by contract? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Because the District of Columbia has no 
institution for this purpose. The National Training School for 
Boys is operated by the Federal Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is a Federal institution of that 
kind? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and there is a contract by which the 
District government pays so much per capita fer the inmates 
that it sends to this institution. 

Mr. BLANTON. No part of this $60,000 goes to any private 


enterprise? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a Government institution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘The Federal Government conducts the in- 
stitution. ‘ 


Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the reservation. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: - 


For ceries, provisions, light, fuel, soap, ofl, lamps, candles, cloth- 
——.— nen Pd 5 medicines, medical trans- 
portation, labor, sewing machines, fixtures, books, raes, 
vehicles, harness, cows, pigs, fowls, sheds, fences, repairs, typewriting, 
9 and other necessary items, includin 
ex g $300 for additional labor or services, for 
suing escaped inmates and for rewards for their capture, for trans- 
rtation and other necessary expenses incident to securing Suitable 
‘er paroled or discharged girls, not exceeding $150, and for 
maintenance of motor vehicles, $26,000. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question in reference to this paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I note from the report of 
the committee that the appropriation for the National Training 
School for Girls has been cut from the estimates of the Budget 
$67,800. I am advised that this institution is conducted by a 
board composed of some of the most prominent men and women 
in the District of Columbia, including the superintendent of 
public prisons, the wife of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
others of like standing in the community. I am further ad- 
vised that white and colored children committed to this insti- 
tution by the courts are kept in the same classes, or are work- 
ing side by side, and that in order to remedy this condition the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia and the Director of 
the Budget have recommended an appropriation for a separate 
building for the housing of the white girls. 

I should like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Cramton] if he is familiar with conditions in that institution, 
and if he does not feel that this committee and the House 
should take steps to remedy existing conditions in that insti- 
tution? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of the $67,000, to which the gentleman 
refers, $62,000 was estimated for the acquiring of a site and the 
erection of buildings somewhere outside the District of Colum- 
bia. It is my understanding that that item is not authorized 
by existing law. It is a subject which the District of Colum- 
bia legislative committee, of which the gentleman from Mary- 
land is a member, should take up. Possibly the gentleman 
from Maryland has already introduced a bill to authorize the 
acquirement of that land and the building of that institution. 
I do not know as to that. Certainly our committee have not 
the jurisdiction, and such jurisdiction as we have assumed 
has been criticized by the District Committee as going outside 
of our authority. I am sure that the gentleman, as a member 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia, would not want 
us to violate the jurisdiction of that committee by appropriat- 
ing this $62,000. 

As to the remainder of that item, we gave them the same 
amount that they received for the current fiscal year. I do 
not wish to say anything that would embarrass any of 
the good people of whom the gentleman speaks, but an appro- 
priating committee has to be guided by the evidence that 
comes before it, and it is necessary that those asking an in- 
creased appropriation should make a clear showing of the use 
being made of their money before they can expect to receive an 
increased amount. I will only say that the showing made be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations was not sufficiently 
clear, in the judgment of the committee, to warrant an in- 
crease above the amount appropriated for the current year. 
No cut was made. The same amount was given them as at 
the present time. I understand there has been a change of 
management, and from what I am told as to that it is going 
to be very helpful and very desirable; but your committee feel 
that at the present time a continuance of the amount that 
they have had heretofore is sufficient. From what I have 
heard also I hope that the District of Columbia Committee 
will take up this matter, which is within their jurisdiction, 
for the establishment of a new branch. As soon as they do 
I am sure the Committee on Appropriations will be glad to 
appropriate what money may be necessary. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman’s committee has reported 
many items which are legislation and subject to a point of 

order. Of course, it is useless for any Member to offer an 
amendment subject to a point of order unless the subcommit- 
tee having the bill in charge are in sympathy with the pur- 
of the amendment. The gentleman from Michigan says 
that he has looked into this institution, and I am sure he 
knows that white and black girls are put together, and the 
committee are cognizant of the fact that a lady who has had 
a great deal of experience in reformatory work has been 
brought here and is attempting to bring order out of the 
chaotic conditions existing in the institution, and to give delin- 
quent girls, both black and white, the proper training that 
will fit them to take up the responsibilities and work of life 
with at least a fair chance of success. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman from Maryland con- 
cluded ? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I simply want to get an expression from 
the chairman of the subcommittee as to the conditions in this 
institution, and as to whether or not, in his opinion, some 
action by Congress is essential to remedy existing conditions, 
if not in this bill, then in a legislative bill. 


Mr. CRAMTON. I have not visited the institution. The 
gentleman's district is so near to Washington, and he is in such 
close touch with the people here and with the members of this 
board, that I assume he has visited the institution. I will 
ask him whether since his visit he has introduced a bill or 
sought a hearing from the District of Columbia Committee in 
order to secure the authorization necessary for the expansion 
of this institution? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I have not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Newron of Minnesota: Page 80, line 6, 
after the word “ books,” insert magazines and other 1 which 
represent greater educational advantages“; and, in line after the 
word “capture,” strike out the language down to and including the 
2 “ $160,” in line 13, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“And for transportation and other necessary expenses incident to 
securing suitable homes for paroled or discharged girls”; and, on line 
14, strike out “ $26,000" and insert in lieu thereof $30,000.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Minnesota consent to a division of these amendments so that 
we can handle them separately? There are really three amend- 
ments, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If the gentleman from Michi- 
gan prefers that, it is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will simplify the procedure. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. My only purpose in putting 
them together was on account of the lump-sum appropriation 
at the end. : 

Mr. CRAMTON. The committee have no objection to the 
amendment proposed in line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Minnesota ask 
that his amendment be divided? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota to divide his amendment into three 
parts? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment. — 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 80, line 6, after the word * books,” insert “magazines and 
other supplies which represent greater educational advantages.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the second amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 80, line 11, after the word “ capture,” strike out the language 
down to and eae “$150” in line 13 and insert in lleu thereof 
the following: “and for transportation and other necessary expenses 
incident to securing suitable homes for paroled or discharged girls.” 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I do not see that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment makes any change excepting to strike out 
“not exceeding $150.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; it is only the limitation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Minnesota, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the third amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 80, line 14, strike out “ $26,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $30,000." 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was very glad to hear from 
the gentleman from Michigan upon this. I would like to have 
him say that he acquiesces in the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Oh, having accepted two of the amend- 
ments, I had hoped the gentleman would withdraw the third. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, knowing the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and knowing his 
interest in work of this kind, having the benefit of his com- 
pany two-thirds of the way, I felt that he would go the remain- 
ing one-third. 

Mr. Chairman, we can not possibly take sufficient time to 
interest ourselves in detail in many of the different institu- 
tions in the District of Columbia. By reason of that fact I 
think that not only are we often unfamiliar with work in the 
District and its problems but by reason of that fact condi- 
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tions in the District suffer, and I fear that this Government 
of ours has often set a very bad example for other govern- 
ments, State and local, to follow throughout the country. 

I happen to be familiar in a general way in work pertaining 
to the training of girls. I was thrown in contact with it some 
years ago when I was a prosecuting officer in Minneapolis, 
My work gaye me an opportunity to look into the work and 
the necessity for work of this kind. I found out that wayward 
girls could be reclaimed and come back into the community to 
become the very finest citizens. I know of my own knowledge 
of girls who have gone to properly conducted institutions, who 
have come out therefrom improved in every way, and who are 
to-day married and the mothers of future American citizens. 
I am interested in this work, and I know that every Member 
of Congress, if he knew of the work, would be interested in it. 
We have an institution here in the District—the National 
Training School for Girls. This amendment proposes to in- 
crease the appropriation for this work from $26,000 to $30,000. 

The Bureau of the Budget bas gone into this and has recom- 
mended to the Appropriations Committee that $30,000 be given 
instead of the appropriation for the present year—$26,000. 
Yesterday I-went out to the place to see it in person. It has 
been said here that there has been a change in the management. 
That is true. The place has been in existence for years, What 
I have to say I do not want to have taken as critical of pre- 
ceding managements. I am not so much interested in what 
went on before, but I am vitally interested, and we are all in- 
terested in what we hope will go on from this time on. There 
has been a change in the management. Heretofore it has been 
the practice to consider the place as a penal institution. I used 
the term advisedly. There are something like four or five 
buildings there, and the girls committed there have been treated 
and handled not as in the general run of correctional institu- 
tions, but more largely as if they were in a penal institution. 
The result has not been to the credit of the District, and it has 
not done the girls any great amount of good. Now, there has 
been this change in the management. It happens that the new 
supvrintendent—Mrs. Fannie F. Morse—was for years the super- 
intendent of a girls’ training school in Massachusetts. After 
haying completed her work there, so that it was known through- 
out the country, this woman came out to Minnesota. We had 
no institution of that kind at all worthy of the name. She 
built up an institution at Sauk Center, Minn., in the district 
represented by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON], 
that is second to none in the country. We have something like 
800 girls there. The cottage plan prevails. The girls are under 
mothers with 16 to 20 in a cottage. I was familiar with the 
work there at first hand. Mrs. Newton and myself have visited 
the institution and have remained there several days. I have 
gone over every foot of the ground. I knew many of the girls 
that were there. When I was familiar with the work there 
were some 600 or 700 girls there. The work carried on there is 
without parallel in the history of the country, It was in such 
good hands that this good woman some time last spring was in- 
duced by some of the best women of the District of Columbia to 
come to Washington. , 

She came here on the 10th of July, and on the 12th of July 
the estimate for the work of this institution was handed to 
her. It then had to go from there to the Board of Charities and 
Corrections, and from there to the District Commissioners, and 
from there to the Bureau of the Budget, and from the Bureau 
of the Budget to the Committee om Appropriations. She re- 
quested changes in order to carry on work somewhat in accord- 
ance with the work that she had been carrying on in Minne- 
sota. The superintendent wants to do something effective in 
an educational way. When E went out there yesterday the 
windows of the place were painted so that the girls could not 
see the outside from the lower sash at all Bars were upon 
the windows. The organic law authorizes the courts of the 
District to commit to the institution dependent children, yet 
it is fitted more for penal purposes. There are great possibili- 
ties there, providing Congress does its duty and permits the 
superintendent and members of the board of trustees to go to 
work and do something with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This good woman came here 
and made her appearance before the committee. She did not 
even know that she was to be called upon; she was told that 
in all probability she would not be called upon; that it would 
be somebody else who would appear before the committee, 
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The committee did not get a good idea of the work that has 
been going on there or of the work expected to be done. I am 
not criticizing the committee for not following the recommen- 
dation of the Bureau of the Budget. They have done what 
they thought was right. However, when we adopted the Budget 
system we did not give a quitclaim to our responsibility on 
appropriations or our responsibility for the care of the people 
of this District or of our general duties throughout the country. 

And I for one know that when this good woman was han- 
dling these matters in Minnesota she had regard for the tax- 
payer's dollar. I never heard, in the 10 or 12 years, a criti- 
cism of her because she had no regard for the taxpayer or 
the Public Treasury. She has asked for this additional money 
for what purpose? First, that she might have some magazines 
and books to build up a little library. The auditor of this 
District has refused to honor her claim to buy one single maga- 
zine for this institution. She asked a little leeway in connec- 
tion with the buying of books in the education of these girls. 
Men, if the girls are put there to be trained and educated, 
how are we going to do it if we do not provide adequate facili- 
ties? If we do not act, we may send them away worse than 
when they came. The food has been abominable. The new 
superintendent wants that corrected. It is Mrs. Morse’s idea 
that after a certain period and upon good conduct that the 
girls should be eligible to parole. To carry out this idea there 
must be an adequate parole system, properly administered. 
This requires some additional money. For these three reasons 
she has requested this additional sum of $4,000. 

They need a new building, I would like to see them get it. 
That is a matter I fear is subject to a point of order, but they 
vitally need this $4,000, and this House of Representatives 
ought not to start this woman upon this work and deny her at 
least that much. I hope that any objection will be waived 
here and that the amendment will prevail. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not on the whole paragraph but on the 
gentleman’s amendment. There are some other matters in 
connection with it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


I will ask that it close in 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on this paragraph and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.} The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to indorse every 
word that has been said by my colleague from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newton] with reference to the work of the National Girls’ 
Training School, and more particularly the work of Mrs. Fannie 
French Morse, superintendent of that institution. As Mr. New- 
tow has said, Mrs. Morse, after having built up an institution 
of a similar character in Massachusetts that attracted the at- 
tention of all the uplift workers in the country, she was asked 
to come to Minnesota and take charge of our girls’ training 
sehool when it was founded at Sauk Center some 14 years ago. 
I will say, Mr. Chairman, that the call was made to Mrs. Morse 
by our State through the board of control, which is nonpoliti- 
cal in its character, there being members of both political par- 
ties on that board. She took the school at Sauk Center and 
made it one of the greatest institutions of ifs kind in the 
country. Her work there was so successful that the beard 
having charge of the National Girls’ Training School in the 
District called upon her to come to take charge of this institu- 
tion, which she did at a great sacrifice in salary. I find that 
Mrs. Morse is drawing the munificent sum of $1,200 a year as 
superintendent of this institution, and she was getting approxi- 
mately $4,000 in Minnesota; so you see she has made a great 
sacrifice to come down here to do a work that is absolutely 
necessary. She is making a big sacrifice, and I say it is unfair 
to her—it is unfair to the girls of this District—to handicap 
her in her work. The amendment of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Newton] increases the amount of the appropria- 
tion from $26,000 to $30,000, and should be carried without a 
dissenting vote. Now, I have stood by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee against every attempt that has been made to raid the 
Public Treasury, but this is not a raid. It is vitally necessary 
to increase this amount to $30,000. As a matter of fact, Mrs. 
Morse should have $75,000 or $100,000 in order to carry on 
the work successfully. Does my colleague remember how much 
our legislature appropriated for this Institution at Sauk Center? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. One hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand dollars. 

Mr. KNUTSON. One hundred and sixty-seven thousand 


dollars for carrying on this kind of work and here we are 
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allowing a measly $26,000 for an institution that should be a 
model for every State training school for girls in the country. 


Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I wil. 

Mr. SNELL, What is the population of the. gentleman’s 
State? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Two and a half million. 

Mr. SNELL. How does it compare with the population of the 
District? Six times as much? The District proportionately 
appropriates as much as the whole State? 

Mr. KNUTSON. No; you are not appropriating nearly as 
much, when everything is taken into consideration. 

Mr. SNELL. Proportionately to the number of people living 
here and considering the number of people living in the State 
of Minnesota, we are appropriating just as much as the State. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How many girls are there in this institu- 
tion and how many are there at Sauk Center? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. About 106 here when Mrs. 
Morse came here, and in the Minnesota school for the last year 
my recollection of the number was about 700. Of course, my 
friend will understand that a good many dependency cases go 
to the Minnesota institution, and up to the present time very 
few have ever gone to the District institution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, for 106 inmates you will 
appropriate in this bill $40,000. Up in the great State of 
Minnesota they appropriate for 700, seven times as many, and 
they appropriate four times as much. The comparison is not 
so bad. 

I want to make a frank statement to the committee in regard 
to this item. It is the business of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in handling appropriations to do it on a business basis, 
and not as a matter of sentiment or because somebody is a nice 
lady. Now, as to this institution, the lady who has become the 
head of it made a good record in Massachusetts, as I am ad- 
vised, and then made a good record in Minnesota, and then 
subsequently moved down here in order to rejuvenate this in- 
stitution. She took charge of it in July, and the hearings were 
held in December. They had $26,000 under this item last year, 
and we asked her what they did with the money, how much 
was spent for this purpose and how much for that, and what 
the increase from $26,000 to $30,000 was to be used for. The 
superintendent of this institution is in effect its business head, 
as well as its educational head, and if she has the capacity 
which we are told she has—and I accept the statement of my 
friend—she ought to be able to know how much of that $26,000 
is for food and how much of it is for clothing and how much of 
it is school books, and so forth. 

She had been there five months when she appeared before 
our committee, and the hearings will demonstrate that she 
could give to this committee no information as to the business 
affairs of that institution, I think it was unfortunate, per- 
haps; I think it was not a fair test of her capacity; but that 
was the situation. As a result our committee did what I 
think any committee ought to do, when those asking for an 
increased amount of money are unable-to show what they were 
doing with the money they already had; we thought they had 
enough money, and we declined to increase the amount. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know the gentleman wants 
to be fair? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. After her appearance before 
the committee the gentleman asked Mrs. Morse to prepare a 
statement for the committee, which she did, and then, I think, 
the gentleman got some information, 

Mr. CRAMTON. She furnished this statement of a dozen 
lines, containing information which she ought to have known 
when she appeared before the comniittee the first time. Our 
committee must not be criticized if those who seek increased 
amounts can not show what they are doing with the money 
they have already and do not make a good impression on the 
committee. The committee is not responsible for that. I think 
the lady referred to is a capable woman, and I think that after 
a time, when she gets acquainted with her situation, she will 
become even more efficient. But I do not think Congress ought 
to turn over an indefinite or unlimited sum of money to her or 
increase the appropriation. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON.. Does the gentleman consider this estimate 
an unlimited amount? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the institution had been getting $50,000 
and she had asked for $60,000, the gentleman would have made 
the same speech; or if the institution had been getting $50,000 


and ue? asked for $100,000, he would have made the same 
Speech, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I hope the gentleman will not 
call this “a raid on the Treasury.” We tried to present this 
matter on its merits, and I object to its being called “a raid on 
the Treasury.” 

Mr, CRAMTON. I will modify that, and I am free to admit 
that it is not a big “ raid,” anyway. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, in this National Training 
School for Girls there are at the present time 108 inmates. 
There are about 70 colored girls, and the balance are white 
girls. They are required to live together, to eat together, to 
sleep in the same dormitories, study together in the same 
schoolroom, and so forth, and work together on such work as 
they do. The Budget Committee recommended, in order to 
separate them, that a new building be constructed. That 
Budget estimate and recommendation came to the three mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations who actually drew 
this bill and are now attempting to pass it. 

Our distinguished friend from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] 
asked why they did not ‘adopt the recommendation to erect this 
building in order to separate these girls, the white from the 
black. The chairman says in reply it was legislation, and he 
did not want to put any legislation in the bill; it was beyond 
their power to put any legislation in the bill. 

When you look at this bill, page after page, and see the legis- 
lation that the triumvirate saw fit to put in—the legislation that 
the triumvirate saw fit to violate the legislative rule by putting 
in—the gentleman's reason falls short. Oh, this triumvirate 
should quit passing the buck. They should quit camouflaging on 
this question of legislation. They should quit throwing up these 
smoke screens, because we see after all, whenever they want to 
put legislation in these bills, that they put it in. It is only such 
legislation, however, as appeals to them, the great triumvirate, 
that goes into the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. In just a moment, 

Mr. Chairman, I am saying this in all good faith, because I 
like the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], and I am 
going to help him hold down appropriations. But this Congress 
is composed of 435 men, while the men who drew this bill num- 
ber only 3. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. They did not have time to 
look into the reasons and the whys and wherefores of these 
propositions, The District Committee has 21 members, Those 
21 Members work. They investigate District propositions on 
their merits. They find out the reasons, the whys and where- 
fores, such as can not be found out by the three men who 
usually draw these appropriation bills. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. Now, when the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] wants to put 
a proposition into this bill that has merit—and I dare say there 
would not be an objecting vote to it on this floor if the chair- 
man would allow it by refraining from making his point of 
order—when one single Member out of the 435 Members of 
Congress offers a suggestion as an amendment to go into this 
bill, no matter how much it is wanted, the chairman objects and 
will not let it go in because it is legislation. Yet he has filled 
the bill with legislation. 

But you just let any of the 482 other Members of the House 
offer a proposition from this floor to go into that bill, no matter 
how much it is needed, the chairman makes a point of order 
against it. He will not let it go in. But when any of the 
small fry see fit to object to the legislation that he puts in, 
then he gets mad and loses his temper. Now I yield to the 
gentleman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman criticizes the committee for 
not putting in an appropriation for an additional building for 
the teaching and care of these wayward girls 

Mr. BLANTON. I would separate the white girls from the 
black, no matter how much money it costs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While the gentleman on Saturday by a 
point of order struck out appropriations proposed in this bill 
for school buildings for boys and girls who are not wayward 
but who are attending our publie schools, 

. Mr. BLANTON. Yes; because we have a legislative District 
Committee to look after those questions, and the District 
Committee has been studying those questions, and members of 
that committee have been going out to the schools of this Dis- 
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trict and finding out conditions there, something that the gen- 
tleman’s triumvirate have not done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

. . A 740; in- 

Salaries: Agent, $1,800; supervisor and placing oe $1 4 2500 


vestigator an lacing officer, $1,500; clerks— 200, 7 
stenographer, 900; placing and investigating officers—6 at $1,200 
each, at $1, each, 10 at $9 each; record clerk, $900; mes- 


senger, $500; laborer, $500; in all, $28,140. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I notice here a provision regarding 
the Board of Children’s Guardians. I want to make simply 
this comment: It seems that under the scheme of government 
here and the caring for dependent or delinquent children they 
are generally committed in the first instance to the Board of 
Children’s Guardians, and this board in many cases farms them 
out either to homes or to institutions. 

While they are in these homes or institutions the District 
pays the family or the institution $5 a week for the care of 
each child. Now, among the children committed to the Board 
of Children’s Guardians are some coming from what are known 
as destitute homes, where conditions are such that officers have 
reported it to be to the interest of the child and to his future 
welfare as a citizen to commit the child to the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians. Later, when home conditions improve, the 
child may get back. Now, the judge of the juvenile court here 
in this District made a recommendation this year that if the 
juvenile court were given additional money for parole officers, 
money sufficient to get tactful people to go into the homes, not 
in a snooping way but in a helpful way, she could really save 
money to the District of Columbia. In other words, the children 
could be left in their own homes; and with a sufficient number 
of parole officers to look after home conditions, the children 
could be kept at home, properly cared for there, and the District 
be saved the expense of the $5 per week now going to the 
institution or to the family caring for the children. The judge 
has asked, as I recall it, several thousand dollars for these 
parole officers and the supervising of destitute home cases. She 
demonstrated to my satisfaction in a trial of it during the past 
four months that it would work satisfactorily and that it would 
save money to the District. This recommendation was made to 
the District Commissioners in due form with a request to ap- 
pear before them. The District Commissioners would not hear 
her. She then made her appeal to the committee. I merely 
call the attention of the House at this time to a situation that 
we are getting into here in this District and one that we ought 
to guard against. Here is a matter pertaining to the welfare 
of the children, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. What situation is the gentleman referring 
to? This method of caring for children has been in force in 
the District for more than 30 years. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Simply this, that where a 
responsible authority like the judge of the juvenile court wants 
to make recommendations which will eventually reach Congress, 
and tries to get to the District Commissioners to make them so 
as to have their approval or disapproval, and they can not or 
will not take the time to listen, that kind of a situation ought 
not to prevail. It means that they do not pass upon a matter 
that eventually reaches Congress, but it did reach the Appro- 
priations Committee through the recommendation of the judge 
of the juvenile court. Now, the committee can not take the 
time to go into these matters; and if they had the opinion of 
the District Commissioners, they would certainly have more 
to go by. 

I am convinced from a reading of the hearings and from 
a personal talk with the judge of the juvenile court that a 
system of this kind ought to be tried and that there ought to 
be funds enough furnished in order to prevent the commitment 
of these children to institutions when they can be cared for 
just as well, in some cases at least, in their own homes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Why does not the judge of the juve- 
nile court bring this matter before the District committee 
and let the District Committee take some action in regard to it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. She has done that. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This is a recent idea that has 
just been tried out. This is a short session of Congress and 
there is going to be very little time to get new legislation 
through if presented by a legislative committee. That is the 
reason why it was submitted in regular form to the District 
Commissioners, and when they took no action the recommenda- 
tion was made to the subcommittee. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. There are 88 agencies in the District 
of Columbia for caring for children. It may be of interest to 
the membership to have the names of them in the Ricorp. A 
list of these agencies is as follows: 


THIRTY-EIGHT CHILD-CARING AGENCIES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


1. Child’s Welfare Society, 2100 G Street NW. 
2. Juvenile Protective Association, 203 I Street NW. 
3. Children’s Home, Grant Road. 
4. Foundling Hospital, 1715 Fifteenth Street NW. 
5. Children’s Hospital, Thirteenth and W Streets NW. 
6. Associated Charities, 926 H Street NW. 
7. Board of Charities, District Building. 
8. Florence Crittenden Home, 213 Third Street NW. 
9. Home for National Association (Colored). 
10. National Training School for Girls. 
11. National 2 School for Hoye: 4 
12. Bethesda Home, Maryland (District children sent there). 
Baptist Home for Children, 904 Newton Street NW. 
14. 3 1 Home for Children, Anacostia. 
ethodist Orphans’ Home, 601 M Street NW. 

16. 5 Orphans’ Home, 1818 Newton Street. 
17. Washington City Orphans’ Home, 1739 Fourteenth Street NW. 
„St. Joseph's Orphans Home, 
19. St. Vincent's Orphans Home. 
20. St. John's Orphans Home. 
21. St. Ann's Infant Asylum, 2300 K Street NW. 
St. Rose's Asylum. 
. House of Good Shepherd. 
24. Good Hope Orphan Home. 
27. Industria! Home School. 
28. Child's Emergency Home, G Street. 
. American Children’s Aid Society, 329 C Street NW. 
30. Cook's Home for Colored Children, Anacostia. 
31. Boys’ Club, Third and C Streets NW. 
82. Industrial Home School (Colored). 

. Humane Society for Cruelty to Children. 
34. Board of Children’s Guardians, has 1,900 wards. 
„Christ Child Society, for aiding needy children. 
8 pay Nursery, 472 I Street SW. 
. Children’s Home. 1207 First Street NW. 
. Miss McCoy Andrews, day nursery. 

Mr. COLE of Iowa. How many of these are supported by 
the Government? 

Mr. BLANTON. Only a few of them. Most of them are 
private institutions, but there are 38 different agencies here in 
the District of Columbia and adjacent to it that look after the 
welfare of the children of this District. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. How many institutions are there that 
are operated under the supervision of the Government that 
have to do with children? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think only 7 or 8 have any connection 
with the Government, but there are altogether 38 private and 
public here, so that after all the children ought to be well cared 
for in the District of Columbia. The only reason I mention 
them all is because I hope there will be a cooperation, es- 
pecially in so far as wayward children are concerned, between 
all of these agencies. If there were a friendly cooperation 
between all of them for the benefit of the children there would 
be much more done for the children. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had further insisted 
upon the amendments to the bill (H. R. 13559) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the further con- 
ference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. Suoor, Mr. CURTIS, 
and Mr. Hargis as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Norspeck and Mr. Myers members of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the Department of the 
Interior. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For board and care of all children committed to the guardianship of 
said board by the courts of the District, and for temporary care of 
children pending investigation or while being transferred from place to 
place, with authority to pay not more than $1,500 each to institutions 
under sectarian control and not more than $400 for burial of children 
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Saying while under charge of the board, $120,000: Provided, That no 
portion of this on shall be used by said board for the board 
aud care of any child in a boarding home unless the Ind Home 
School, to which it is eligible for admission, is unable te receive it, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the proviso on page S4, beginning with line 6, down to 
and including all of the language in line 9. I call to the atten- 
tion of the Chair the act to provide for the care of dependent 
children in the District of Columbia and to create a Board of 
Children’s Guardians, which is chapter 250 of the act of 1892. 
This act provides, first, for the appointment of a body of nine 
members, who shall serve without compensation, who shall be 
appointed by the judges of the police court and the judge hold- 
ing criminal court in the District of Columbia; that the said 
board shall have charge of the care and supervision of the 
following classes of children: 

First. Of children committed under section 2 of the act ap- 
proved February 13, 1885; of children who are destitute of 
suitable homes and adequate means of earning an honest liv- 
ing; of children abandoned by their parents or guardians; of 
children of habitually drunk, vicious, or unfit parents; of 
children kept in vicious or immoral associations, and of incor- 
rigible children. It further provides that the board shall be 
the legal guardian of all children and shall have full power to 
board them in private families, to board them in institutions 
willing to receive them, to bind them out or apprentice them, or 
give them in adoption to foster parents. 

This proviso attempts by indirection to take from this board, 
vested with authority of law, a certain number of children, to 
wit, the full capacity of this institution, and place them in the 
Industrial Home School, which is conducted by an entirely 
separate board, instituted under an entirely separate act of 
Congress, and thus take from the Board of Children’s Guard- 
ians the supervision and care of these children as provided by 
the act of 1892. 

I cite, first, the decision of the Chair of a few moments ago 
upon the point of order raised by the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Hirt] that a limitation could not change existing 
law. I cite to the Chair in the manual, section 825, on page 
864: 


The fact that n 1 would constitute N N for only a 
year does not make Ít a limitatiow in order under the rule. 

Care should also be taken that the language of limitation be not 
such as, when 8 construed, would change existing law or Justify 
an executive officer in assuming an intent to change existing law. 

In volume 4, Hinds’ Precedents, sections 3854, 3859, and 
8975, it is held that a limitation must not impose duties upon 
an executive officer. 

This proviso takes from the Board of Children’s Guardians 
the care of a certain number of children, to wit, the full 
capacity of this institution, takes them from the board author- 
ized by the law to supervise and care for them, and places 
them under the jurisdiction of the board of trustees of the 
Industrial Home School, so that it does change existing law; 
it does direct an executive officer, to wit, the executive officer 
of the Board of Children's Guardians, to take these children 
from that board and place them in the Industrial Home School. 
Surely this limitation is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
It does change existing law, and it should be held not in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to 
again cite the existing law whieh the gentleman claims. is 
changed. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the existing law is the act 
of 1892, which provides for the care of dependent children in 
the District of Columbia and places them under the supervision 
of a board known as the Board of Children’s Guardians, ap- 
pointed by the judge of the police court and the judge sitting 
in the criminal term of the other court. The powers of the 
board shall be the supervision and care of all children who 
are destitute of suitable homes and adequate means of earn- 
ing an honest living, of children abandoned by their parents 
or guardians, or children of habitually drunken, vicious, or unfit 
parents, or children kept in vicious and immoral association, 
and of incorrigible children. It also provides that the board 
shall be the legal guardian of all children, and shall have full 
power to board them in private families, to board them in 
institutions willing to receive them, te bind them out or appren- 
tice them, or give them in adoption to foster parents, 

This proviso attempts by limitation to take a certain num- 
ber of these children from the board authorized by law to 
receive them, and to supervise them, and place them under 
the supervision of an entirely different board, namely, the board 
of trustees of the Industrial Home School, and it does change 
existing law, it does direct an executive officer to do some- 
thing, and it has no place on an appropriation bill 
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Mr. 
limitations is expressed in the manual: 
It me established that the House under its rules may decline to 
e 


CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the general rule as te 


appropriate for a poepoes authorized by law, so it may by limitation 
prohibit the use of the money for part of the purpose while appro- 
priating for the remainder cf it. J 

The Board of Children’s Guardians, by the law of 1892, 
is given jurisdiction over the care and maintenance. of cer- 
tain children in the District. About 1,500 or 1,600 I think 
generally are under their supervision. There are two in- 
stitutions in the District maintained by the District govern- 
ment for the care of that class of children, one the Industrial 
Home School where only white children are sent, and the 
other is the Industrial Home School for colored children, 
where only colored children are sent. ‘There was a time when 
the court could send to the Industrial Home School certain 
children. At the present time and for a number of years past 
the only authority that can place a child in the Industrial 
Home School is the Board of Children’s Guardians. These two 
industrial homes are established and maintained under au- 
thority of law as places in which the Board of Children's 
Guardians may place some of their wards, The authority of 
the Board of Children’s Guardians is, under the law, broader 
than that. They may put them in these homes and are ex- 
pressly authorized by law to do so. In addition to that, as 
the gentleman from Maryland has said, they may put them 
in other places, and they may send them to the reform school 
for boys or the reform school for girls, or they may put them 
in private homes or adopt them to foster parents, as the gen- 
tleman has correctly stated. 

Now, bere are a number of things the Board of Children’s 
Guardians may do authorized by law. Some of them require 
money, some of them do not, This provision now before the 
committee does not change any law, does not require or direct 
the Board of Children’s Guardians to put a child anywhere ex- 
cept where it has full authority of law now to put that child. 
It does say, however, that up to a certain extent the Board of 
Children's Guardians shall not put a child in certain places 
authorized by law. T haye not stated that quite accurately— 
they shall not use any money here appropriated for that. We 
do not change the law. we do not change the authorization 
of law, we do not prevent them putting a child in a board- 
ing home if they have money in other places, except out 
of this section, with which to do-it. We only offer as a 
limitation upon the pending appropriation a provision that 
limits their use of the money to certain specified authorized 
uses. For instance, the Board of Children’s Guardians does, as 
a fact, and as they are authorized to do, when one of these 
wards comes into its care, they may put that ward in a private 
home where the people want a child and they are willing to take 
care of it without any compensation. That does not require 
any appropriation. Or they may put a child in a home where it 
is boarded, cared for for pay. That requires money. “Phat is 
what is known as a boarding home. Or they may put them in 
these regular organized District Institutions, and, of course, 
that will require money under appropriations for those institu- 
tions. Now, this proviso— 

That no portion of this appropriation— 
we do not assume to say any other appropriation, if the Chair 
pleases— 
no portion of this appropriation shall be used by said board for the 
board and care of any child in a boarding home— 

Now, they have a right under the law to put them in a 
boarding home. We have a right to appropriate for boarding 
homes. We have also a right not to appropriate for boarding 
homes, and that is all this section proposes up to a certain 
extent— 
unless the Industrial Heme School, to which it is eligible for admis- 
sion— 

We do not broaden the law as to admission to the Industrial 
Home School. These children that are eligible for admission 
there, that the Board of Children’s Guardians will put them : 
there— 
unless the Industrial Home School, to which it is eligible for admis- 
sion, is unable to receive it. 

That is to say, the Board of Children’s Guardians having 
authority under the law to put these children in a private home 
with pay or private boarding home or in these public institu- 
tions. Now, we appropriate money for these purposes. We 
Say that no part of the money here appropriated shall be ex- 
pended to put any in boarding homes so long as there is any 
room in the Industrial Home School, to which they are already 
authorized to send them. I can not understand how, Mr. Chair- 
inan, there could be a clearer case of a limitation by which Con- 
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gress refuses to appropriate for an authorized purpose. That is 
all this is—that we refuse to appropriate money to be used for 
these boarding homes, except after the recognized institutions 
are filled. We have nothing to say in reference to their putting 
them in homes where it will not cost anything or putting them 
in boarding homes after the institutions are filled. There is 
no change of law. There is simply a limitation within the 
language of the manual— 


it may decline to appropriate for a purpose authorized by law while 
appropriating for the remainder of it. 


Certainly it comes clearly within the limits of the rule in the 
manual. i 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly agree with the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon] that Congress may 
appropriate for one purpose authorized by law and refuse to 
appropriate for another purpose authorized by law. If this 
were all that this proviso accomplished the gentleman would 
have made his case completely, but it goes much further. It 
materially changes powers which have been heretofore granted 
by law. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] has 
read the law granting these broad powers to the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians. Among these powers is the power to place 
a child in an industrial home, a private home, or in a private 
boarding place. It was doubtless the intent of Congress to 
authorize the board in cases thought by them to be best to place 
a child in this family or in that home regardless of whether the 
Industrial Home School was filled or not. A case might arise.in 
which, in the judgment of the board, it would be unwise to send 
a child to the Industrial Home School, but that it would be best 
to place the child in a private home and pay for it. In such 
cases the board had the power, under the law, to exercise its 
discretion to this extent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only thing the proviso does is that it 
does not make any requirement except we refuse to appropri- 
ate money in a certain class of cases. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not agree with the gentleman as to that. 
It goes much further. It says that the board, which now has 
the power to put these children at other places, can not do so 
hereafter until some contingency arises, until it shall be deter- 
mined that the Industrial Home School is filled. Is not that a 
change of the powers of this board? It certainly is. They now 
have the power to board the children in other homes, when 
and as the members of the board may decide to be best. They 
will not have this power in case this proviso remains in the 
bill and can not do it at all until they haye determined that 
there is no more room in the Industrial Home School. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They have the authority, but they will not 
have the money with which to carry it out, and we have clearly 
the right to refuse to appropriate any money for them to put 
them anywhere. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the gentleman’s committee undoubtedly 
has that right, but when confronted with a point of order, it has 
not the right to change the powers conferred by law upon this 
board, and that is the effect of this proviso, because the board 
has the power, as the law stands to-day, to place children in 
families and homes without restriction as to whether the Indus- 
trial Home School is or is not filled. If this proviso becomes a 
law the powers of the board will have been changed and there- 
after the board can not send a child to a private home and pay 
for its board until it has been determined that the Industrial 
Home School is full. 

It seems to me that if the Chair will consider the effect of 
the proviso—and that is what the Chair did in the ruling this 
morning—he will have to hold that the proviso in controversy 
here does change the powers conferred upon the board by law 
and therefore does, in a parliamentary sense, change existing 
law. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, just another word. I will 
cite to you the argument of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAMTON] himself, who read to you the law that the board may 
do certain things. Now, by indirection, this committee pro- 
poses to withdraw from them all the funds they have for the 
boarding of children in private homes, an authority given them 
by law; proposes to withhold from the board every dollar of 
that appropriation, any part of it, unless the board first ascer- 
tains that this home, conducted by an entirely different board, 
is full to its capacity. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman question but that the 
bill or the paragraph would have been in order if we had pro- 


vided an itemization of the funds? If we had provided $75,000 
for the Board of Children’s Guardians for this purpose, of 
which $10 might have been used-for the care of children in 
boarding homes and $50 might be used in these two institu- 
tions, thus approximately providing that the entire $75,000 
could be used for their care in other institutions—would that 
have been in order? The gentleman does not question but 


that that would have been entirely in order. That is to say, 
Congress may say how much money may be spent for each 
purpose authorized by law, a large amount or a small amount. 
Congress may give or may withhold. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman had drawn the language 
of a provision of that kind in such a way as to take away from 
this board the guardianship of all children by law vested in 
them, I would say that that would be contrary to the spirit 
of the rules of the House with reference to limitations or in 
reference to legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is an extremely close case, but the 
Chair in deciding it is going to adhere to the general proposi- 
tion laid down this morning, that when doubt arises as to the 
effect of a limitation that doubt should be resolved on the con- 
servative side in the interpretation of the rules. The Chair 
will agree with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
that this committee can make appropriations for any of these 
homes or deny them in whole or in part, but the Chair does 
not feel that the Committee on Appropriations has the right to 
say that the appropriation will not be available until certain 
things transpire; this would restrict action of the authorities 
and limit their functions. The Chair also feels that the pro- 
vision alters the powers conferred by law upon the board and 
that therefore it changes existing law, which is contrary to our 
rules. Without taking the time of the committee to recite 
precedents, the Chair refers to the ruling rendered a few min- 
utes ago, which the Chair feels embraces the principles in- 
volved here. For these reasons the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the sec- 
tion by inserting after line 5, page 84, the language “of which 
not more than $20,000 shall be used for board and care of 
children in boarding homes.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: A 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 84, after line 5 
“of which not more than $20,000 shall be used for board and 
children in boarding homes.” 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order against that amendment, and I call the attention of the 
Chair again, first, to section 4 of the act of 1892, which gives 
the care and supervision of all children—and I call attention 
particularly to the broad language of this act—“ the care and 
supervision of all children“; and at the top of section 5 of 
the act of 1892 it says: The board shall be the legal guardian 
of all children committed to it by the courts and shall have 
full power to board them in private families, to board them 
in institutions willing to receive them, to bind them out or 
apprentice them, or give them in adoption to foster parents.” 

This amendment changes that law, which is the existing law, 
giving discretionary power to this, board, and makes it man- 
datory for this board that the larger number of these children 
shall be put in institutions, and not in private homes, the 
power to place them in homes being clearly given to the board. 

I think the same point of order would lie against this amend- 
ment as lay against the proviso. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, if there can be a limitation 
in a parliamentary way, the one that I have just offered is 
valid. The Board of Children’s Guardians, we will say, is 
authorized to do two things under the law, and we provide that 
the money we give shall not beyond a certain figure be used for 
a certain purpose. We do not change their authority if they 
get their money in another place; we do not stop them from 
putting children in homes. The gentleman’s argument, if car- 
ried to the logical conclusion, would be that this Board of 
Children’s Guardians is independent of appropriations by Con- 
gress; that they could go out and put children into homes 
galore regardless of the appropriation; and that they are en- 
titled to the money in the Treasury regardless of the appropria- 
tions recommended by the committee in the bill. I submit that 
the Chair can not sustain that proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that this amendment is 
a very proper limitation, and therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to oppose the amend- 
ment. May I ask unanimous consent that it be read again? 


Insert: 
cure of 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be again read. Is there 
objection? 2 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The amendment was again read. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the chairman of the committee, inasmuch as he proposes to pro- 
vide $20,000 for the next fiscal year, what was the amount 
spent for boarding children in private homes during this fiscal 
year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will say to the gentleman that the amend- 
ment was very hurriedly prepared. It was intended to take 
care of about 80 in boarding homes—not over 80. 

The gentleman realizes that the purpose of my amendment 
was to accomplish the same object as that sought to be accom- 
plished by the language of the bill, but not in quite as good 
a way from an administrative point of view. Possibly the 
gentleman would like to offer a substitute that would be more 
nearly along the lines of the bill but give a little more flexibility 
to it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I think that the limitation 
proposed by the committee is certainly more desirable than 
this amendment, and I am very hopeful that the committee 
will vote down the amendment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, because it is inconceivable to me that they would adopt 
an amendment which would take 370 children from homes, 
from the care of foster parents, and put them in an institu- 
tion. I am advised that 450 children in this city are in 
private homes on a paying basis, and that approximately 1,000 
children are in free homes without any cost to the District 
government. This amendment proposes to take 370 of these 
children out of the homes where they now are and put them 
in an institution, allowing only 80 to remain in homes where 
their maintenance is paid for, and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Newton] and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kncrson] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] have 
pointed out the conditions in one of the institutions in the 
District of Columbia where children are sent. I want to call 
attention further to this fact: My information is that the in- 
stitution where it is proposed to send these children is closed 
at the present time, and the superintendent who was in charge 
is no longer employed, so that if this amendment carries it 
will be necessary to open up this home, engage a new superin- 
tendent, and give somebody else a job and place those children 
in that institution. That is what they propose to do. The 
modern thought on this subject is home care for children. In 
1909 that great American, that great patriot, student, and 
scholar, Theodore Roosevelt, called a conference here in Wash- 
ington of the leading educators, of the leading humanitarians, 
and of the leading child-welfare workers, not only in this 
country but in England, France, and Belgium, and they met 
here in this city and adopted resolutions stating that in their 
judgment the very best way that a child could be cared for 
was in a home; preferably in a home of is own, or if that were 
not possible, then in the home of foster parents. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. What does the gentleman mean by “on a 
paying basis“? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There are about 450 children in homes 
where their maintenance is paid for. The board has approxi- 
mately 2,383 children under its jurisdiction. Of this number 
1,736, including 129 feeble-minded children, are permanent 
wards of the board. Of this number approximately 1,000 are 
in free homes, either in their own homes under the supervision 
of the Board of Children’s Guardians or in the homes of fos- 
ter parents, friends, or people who desire to care for them free. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they working their way? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Many of them are helping to do house- 
hold work and attending public school in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. Doing the manual chores around the house? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In a great many instances. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr, McKENZIE. Is it the understanding of the gentleman 
from Maryland that this board has the absolute power to say 
that all of these children may be placed in individual homes 
or that all of them shall be placed in homes built for that par- 
ticular purpose? In other words, is it the gentleman’s conten- 
“on “a each child is absolutely under the control of this 

oard? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; only such children as are committed 
to the board by the courts of the District. 


Mr. McKENZIE. I understand that; but after a child is 
once committed to the care of the Board of Children's Guard- 
ians, then it has the absolute power under the law which the 
gentleman read a minute ago to allocate all these children to 
private homes. Is that the gentleman's understanding? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN, It is within the power of the board if they 
deem it advisable and for the welfare of the children and if 
they could find that number of homes, It would be within their 
power to do it, but it would not be sound to assume that they 
were going to do it, although about 1,400 of the children are in 
homes—about 1,000 of them in free homes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. é 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Then it is the gentleman's understanding 
that this board lias the power to take children, for instance, 
of Protestant families and put them in Protestant institutions 
and children from Catholic families and put them in Catholic 
institutions? In other words, the board has unlimited juris- 
diction over the children. Is not that true? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It has jurisdiction over the children. The 
gentleman is citing an extreme example, I should say. There 
is nothing in the law to say that they shall put a Protestant 
5 in a Protestant home. There is no limitation of that 

Mr. MCKENZIE. The point I am trying to get at is that any 
legislation attempted to be put on an appropriation bill limit- 
ing the powers of the board would clearly be legislation, and 
therefore, as the gentleman has contended, would be subject 
to a point of order. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. COLTON. This amendment would not in any way affect 
the power of this board one way or the other, would it? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It would not affect the power of the board, 
but by limiting their appropriation it would compel them to put 
all of these 450 children except 80 in some institution, probably 
the institution that has been spoken of here this morning, 
Now, answering the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], the 
average cost of the boarding of children in private institutions 
is $275 per capita per annum. The average cost of the children 
in this home that has been referred to, and that was in the 
limitation of last year, was $600 and some odd. I have the 
figures here. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman made a statement awhile ago 
that is very suggestive. I want to see whether I understand it 
or not. Is it proposed by the amendment that the children that 
have been lodged in homes shall be taken out of the homes and 
placed in an institution? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Three hundred and seventy of these children 
who are now in private homes, most of them in homes where 
there is only one child in each home, will be taken from those 
private homes, taken from those foster parents, taken from the 
public schools which they now attend and placed in institutions. 
That is what the amendment means. 

Mr. FESS. When children are placed in homes are they still 
followed up to know whether they are properly cared for? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There are inspectors or paid workers who 
supervise, who go around and check up and ascertain if the 
child is getting proper treatment. I am told that some of the 
people of the District who have visited the homes in which 
these children are kept have been gratified with the treatment 
they are receiving. 

Mr. FESS. So far as I know, one of the chief concerns of 
any home charged with the care of children, from whatever 
reason is to find a place in time in a private home somewhere 
away from the institution, and if that is the purpose of the 
amendment, it is contrary to all modern thought on the care of 
children. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio makes that point. The situa- 
tion is this: The subcommittee of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia has by this limitation and now 
by this amendment shown that they are not in accord with the 
modern practice and thought upon this subject. They are 
attempting first, by limitation, and now reducing the appro- 
priation for the Board of Children's Guardians to force these 
children into institutions, when for 20 years the leading 
thought on this subject has been that the child is best cared for 
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ina home. In New York the famous educator, Dr. Louis Bern- 
stein, made an investigation of 3,000 children, 1,000 in their 
own homes on the East Side of New York, 1,000 in the homes 
of foster parents, and 1,000 in institutions. He reached the 
conclusion that the children who were in their own homes were 
best cared for, best developed mentally and physically, and 
those in the homes of foster parents came next, and that the 
children in the institutions were the lowest in mentality and 
the lowest physically. This committee wants to change the 
policy that has been in vogue here for the District of Columbia 
for 30 years by this limitation, and force 270 children out of 
homes in which they are properly cared for and place them in 
an institution after the statement has been made on this floor 
that children in one of the child-caring institutions here in the 
District are taught together without regard to color or race. 

Mr, MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I want to take only a moment or two for 
the purpose of asking the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHEMAN] a question. As has been suggested by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Fess] and by the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Zint] this amendment proposes a very radical 
change in the policy that has obtained heretofore. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Very radical. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. I fail to find in the hearings any 
adequate evidence on which to found such a change. The mat- 
ter is very casually brought within the hearings, and does it not 
occur to the gentleman that we ought to go slow when we 
have no evidence to warrant us in taking such extreme action 
as the amendment contemplates? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I think the gentleman is justified in that 
conclusion, most certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Furthermore, is it not a fact that 
this institution that we are talking about is capable of taking 
care of only about from 180 to 150 children? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Not that many. My information is that 
about 125 is the maximum. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If that be true, then to enforce 
the requirement embodied in this amendment might lead to 
great confusion. It might lead to the inability of the authori- 
ties of the District to do anything at all in the way of taking 
care of all the children. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It would lead to confusion, and it would 
lead first to the opening of this Industrial Home School, and 
next to the building of a new home. By no other method 
could they take care of 870 children. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment would do 
what the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Zratman] thinks it 
would, I would be with him heartily, but I do not think it will 
. do anything of the kind. If it costs $600 to keep a child in the 
institution as against $170 in a home, then with the limited 
appropriation we have you certainly could not put them in the 
higher priced institutions. I believe this Board of Children’s 
Guardians are doing the best they know how, but E want to 
warn them right now that they are not putting as much care 
as they should into the proposition. I have over.in my office 
on my desk a stack of affidavits probably an inch and a half 
or 2 inches high that have come to me from apparently credible 
people in this District. Ladies from various parts of the Dis- 
trict have brought them to me. I expect to put them before the 
Committee on the District of Columbia at the first opportunity. 

These are affidavits from some of these very children in these 
homes about which the gentleman from Maryland speaks al- 
leging mistreatment. For instance, one little girl is supposed 
to receive so much a. week for her services for washing the 
dishes and sweeping and scrubbing the floor, for looking after 
the domestic duties an ordinary household servant looks after, 
but a rule has been inaugurated in her house under which she 
is fined for certain acts that she is commanded not to do, and 
at the end of the week the fines amount to more than the re- 
muneration, and she has never yet received a single cent from 
the people with whom she lives. 

Mr. COLTON. Does the gentleman know whether this case 
has been brought to the attention of the board? 

Mr, BLANTON. Oh, yes. I mentioned some of the cases in 
a District Committee hearing on another matter a short time 
ago, and the board has promised to look into the matter very 
carefully. It was at a hearing before the Committee on the 
District which did not involve this question, but incidentally I 
raised it, and expect to bring it to their attention in a more 
concrete form as soon as we can have a hearing. 

I want to say to my friend from Maryland that it behooves 
us and it behooves this board to look into this proposition, be- 
cause if 5 per cent of the contents of these affidavits is correct 
then lots of these little children are mistreated, not alone mis- 
treatment in an ordinary way but they are mistreated in a 
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serious way. But I do not believe that this amendment win 
hamstring this board. As I said before, I believe that the 
board is doing the best that it knows how, but that is not 
enough. It wants to put a little more care and attention and 
checking up into this matter, and I am with the gentleman from 


Michigan [Mr. Cramwron] on his amendment. I do not believe 
it is going to hurt the proposition. If they have not sufficient 
money they will come back to us. We have already had six 
deficiency bills passed in this Sixty-seventh Congress and I 
saperi fn we shall have some more deficiency bills before 

a 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe this last amend- 
ment offered by the chairman of the subcommittee is utterly 
vicious in that it is going to take a lot of these children out 
of the homes where they now are without any adequate pro- 
vision for taking care of them anywhere. I have had some 
experience in helping look after delinquent children and or- 
phans in one way and another. This is the first time in a good 
many years that I have heard it proposed by anybody that an 
institution is superior to a private home in which to rear 
children. Conditions will have to be decidedly bad in a private 
home if they are any worse than they are in the ordinary in- 
stitution. I have three orphans in my own home and I have 
helped place orphans in other homes. I do not know one of 
them that is not being well cared for and well educated at this 
time. True, none of these orphans are being cared for and 
educated with any hope or desire of reward except to see them 
develop into good and useful citizens, The suggestion of send- 
ing any one of them to a public institution would be shocking. 

I say the amendment proposed by the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Crascron] is a distinct step backward. It is 
a step this Congress can not afford to take. The law of 1882 
was presumably passed with careful consideration. The mem- 
bers of the board of guardians presumably are an intelligent 
board. They have made a study of child life and child condi- 
tions and of home life and institutional life. I dare say that 
they are infinitely better prepared to take care of these chil- 


‘dren in a proper way than any Member who has helped draft 


this bill and know more about taking care of them. Nor can 
it be doubted that the board is now giving them better care and 
more consideration than it can possibly hope to give them if 
this amendment becomes Iaw. The amendment ought not to 
be adopted. It ought to be rejected by this House without a 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I want to say frankly to the committee that the sub- 
committee, and particularly myself, have given more thought 
and attention to this paragraph probably than anything else in 
the bill. I want to express to the committee my intense inter- 
est in the subject, my feeling that what we are trying to do 
is the right thing to do and the most desirable thing to do, 
and I know the committee realizes that I have no interest in 
the matter except to attempt to discharge my duty as a 
Member of Congress and as a member of this committee. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] is correct that there is 
not very much in the hearings on this subject. I had heard of 
the rows in the District involving the Board of Children’s 
Guardians. I knew something of the general controversy but 
did not take it up in the hearings. But further information 
came to me in regard to this matter, and after the hearings 
were closed and printed I took up the matter. I have had at 
least a dozen conferences with all the interests involved. If 
you read the newspapers, you know there has been a bitter 
controversy inyolving the Board of Children’s Guardians, 
There have been other controversies, but I am not concerned 
about those controversies. I am not concerned about personali- 
ties. The gentleman who is chairman of the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians is one of the men I most highly esteem in the 
District of Columbia—a personal friend. There are one or two 
others on that board that I know, and I hope I enjoy their 
friendship. This matter I have had up with Commissioner 
Rudolph, who is in charge of these matters in the District; Mr. 
McReynolds, president of the board of the Industrial Home; 
Mr. Millan, president of the Board of Children’s Guardians; 
Mr. Wilson, secretary of the Board of Charities. Now, the 
situation is this: The Board of Children's Guardians is created 
as a sort of independent institution that ne one has any control 
over. Its members are selected by certain courts in the Dis- 
trict, and there is no supervision over them. They have the 
care of about 2,000 children in the District. The law, as de- 
veloped in the previous debate, gives to the Board of Children’s 
Guardians a wide authority—complete authority, you might 
say—oyer those children, where they shall be placed, how they 
shall be maintained—they have very complete authority. Their 
first duty, their highest duty, and one I think they seek to 
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carry out, is to put the children in homes. Now, what do you 


understand by that? What I mean is to put the child in a 
home, a home that wants a child for the child’s sake and not 
for the sake of $20 a month. That is the kind of a home where 
the child does the best—a home that wants the child and is 
going to care for it and give it an opportunity. I am sure the 
Board of Children’s Guardians make it their duty and trust 
to put in such homes as many as they can, and I have no quar- 
rel with them about that. Let us leave out of the question in 
the discussion of the amendment as to putting children in 
homes, homes that want children for the sake of children and 
not homes that want children for the sake of so many dollars 
a month. Now, after they have taken care of as many as they 
can by putting them in homes, they can put the others in the 
two institutions here—the gentleman from Maryland, I think, 
inadvertently closed his speech with an appeal not to mix up 
indiscriminately white and black in these homes; why, I am 
sure he knows better. He was simply talking hurriedly and 
inadvertently, : 

There are two industrial homes where this board may send 
these children, one for whites and one for colored. The one 
for colored is filled to its capacity; there is no argument there. 
The one for white, appropriated for by this Congress last year, 
was closed in the middle of the year. Why? Because the only 
way a child can be sent to that industrial home is by action of 
the Board of Children's Guardians, and the Board of Children’s 
Guardians reversed its policy of many years and proceeded to 
starve to death the industrial home out on Wisconsin Avenue 
by taking away its children and not sending any others, until 
there were so few there it was not possible to operate it and 
the commissioners ordered the institution closed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a minute. Now, the alternative that 
the Board of Children’s Guardians followed was they took 
these children out of that home maintained by the Government 
and put them in homes where they are only cared for for 
pay—boarding homes—and the issue before this committee is 
whether to maintain these children in boarding homes, without 
public supervision, or to put them in a public institution, Now 
I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Again expressing my confidence in the gen- 
tleman’s good judgment, how does he arrive at the limitation 
of $20,000? Is it based largely upon the judgment of those 
gentlemen with whom he has talked as being a sum sufficient 
to provide for the care and maintenance during the next year? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think I will reach that in a moment. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will. 

Mr. CRAMTON. At the present time we will not discuss col- 
ored children, which are not involved, because the colored in- 
stitution is all filled. The white institution is the one they 
starved out, and it was closed, and we seek to have it re- 
opened. We own the investment, we have a splendid plant 
out there, and all we need is to put in the management and 
put in the children. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. If the gentleman will permit, is the 
white institution the one out on Wisconsin Avenue? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; near the Naval Observatory. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM,. That is exclusively for white chil- 
dren? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Exclusively. There is a colored institution 
elsewhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, the situation is this as to these white 
children in boarding homes: I find that there are now 205 of 
these white children in boarding homes. Those homes in the 
main are homes of poor people, homes of people who can not 
give any great advantages to the children, although if they are 
the right kind of people, although poor, if they want a child 
for the sake of the child, it is an opportunity. But these are 
homes where the chief interest is the money appeal. We find 
that there are 46 such homes where each home took one of these 
children at a cost of from $20 to $40 per month. There were 
three homes where two children were put in each home, There 
were 20 homes where three children were put in each home 
for pay. There were 11 homes where four children were put 
in for pay in each home, and there was one home where nine 
children were crowded in for pay. 

Now, I do not care what is the modern thought about the 
care of children, my common sense tells me that a child is con- 
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demned to a lack of opportunity if he is put in such places, and 
the Government ceases to perform its function when it takes 
children from any kind of an established home, any kind of 
an established institution, and sticks nine of them into one 
household for the sake of pay, without any public supervision, 

Mr. NORTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Can the gentleman tell us how much they 
were paid for each of the nine children? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Twenty or thirty dollars per month. 

Now, when we came to look into it, I thought I would not be 
doing my duty to the children of the District if I did not try to 
correct this situation. There are more of these children in the 
boarding homes than there are in the institution out there, We 
tried to handle this, not in an arbitrary way but in a prac- 
tical way, and so we put in the bill the provision that none of 
the money should be used to put the children in homes as long 
as there was room for them in the institution. So they put 
from 100 to 150 into that institution, and then the rest were 
placed in boarding homes, and if the Board of Children's 
Guardians use the judgment I think they will they would select 
the best among the boarding homes to be continued. 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON,. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is sufficient money proposed? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; we propose to provide sufficient 
money. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman please tell the commit- 
tee, for the information of the committee, the relative cost of 
caring for these children in private homes and in this institu- 
tion, which is closed? 

Mr, CRAMTON, Yes; I will say this: Here is an institution 
that we own, a good institution, with a little land. We have a 
schoolhouse. If we reopen it, it is not going to be anything 
terrible. Teachers of the public-school system in Washington 
will go in and teach in that school, and to that extent other 
schools may be relieved. There may be $50 or $100 difference 
in the cost of putting these children in private homes or in this 
institution. In the private homes they wash dishes and run 
errands; no one looks after them in the evening; there is no 
one to supervise them. They do not dare to let the parents 
and relatives know where they are, so that they can visit them. 
I say even if it should cost $50 or $100 more per capita, we 
should put the children back into this institution, where their 
relatives and parents can come to them at least on Sunday 
afternoons and see them, where they can have supervision in 
the evening as well as in the daytime, and be properly cared 
for and not farmed out for profit. 

Mr, BUTLER. So as to have them looked after? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. Some people say this situation has ` 
resulted in consequence of a conflict between the people running 
the home and the Board of Children's Guardians, I think it 
is not entirely due to that. I think that was a contributing 
cause. The amendment pending before the committee is not 
exactly what I would like to have. I would prefer to have 
what is in the bill. It provides that they should not put those 
children in boarding homes unless there was lack of room in 
the institution. That went out on a point of order made by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZihLMAN ]. It is now provided 
in the amendment that not more than $20,000 shall be used for 
the board and care of children in private homes, Fifty thou- 
sand dollars were used for that purpose, and we have in this 
bill about $40,000 for their care in this home, Roughly speak- 
Ing, I think $20,000 would do it. Now that we have got into 
the parliamentary position we are in, I wish the gentleman 
from Maryland IMr. ZIHLMAN] would offer as an amendment 
the language which is in the bill, which is better. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that I am not in 
accord with his ideas in regard to this matter, I do not think 
the House will adopt an amendment to put some of these 
children out on the street, with no adequate provision to care 
for the 270. You provide only for 205. How about the colored 
children? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are all cared for in their institution, 
and that institution is fully cared for in this bill. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, A great many of them are in boarding 
homes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The institution is filled to its capacity. If 
the committee will sustain us in this proposition and we serve 
notice on the Board of Children’s Guardians that we do not 
want these poor little waifs to be put into those private homes 
almost before they are out of the cradle; if we serve notice on 
the Board of Children's Guardians that we do not like that sort 
of thing, they will have enough money to see that none of them 
run out on the street, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has again expired. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very much in sympathy 
with the proposition designed for the best care of these children. 
There seems to be a good deal of difference between the board 
of managers of the Industrial School for Children and the 
Board of Children’s Guardians. There is not any reason why 
they should not be able to harmonize their differences. On the 
one hand, the people in the Industrial School have a great in- 
stitution. It has been closed because they have taken all the 
children away from it. There is a certain expense required 
for the conduct of that institution regardless of whether you 
have any children there or not, We have a lot of land there. 
It is beautifully located. They are doing a great work. Now 
the Board of Children’s Guardians are also doing a great work. 
They are wonderful people. I am very sympathetic with the 
work that both of these boards are doing, but there ought not to 
be any difficulty in getting them together. Manifestly we can 
not get them together. We have not the time, and we ought not 
to be required to sit and listen to the arguments of one against 
the other. Both works are good. But there is a great field for 
the school, and it ought to be filled; I mean the field ought to be 
filled. The work should be done, and the school should be uti- 
lized to its fullest extent as a receiving home for a period, after 
which the children can be taken away systematically and prop- 
erly placed. But when we take the children and place them, 
say, as many as 12 in a home, that can not be said to be good 
home finding. 

It is true that there are only nine now in the home where 
they have the greatest number, but there have been 12. Now, 
my conception of the work is that there never should be more 
than one child in a private home, if we are going to find private 
homes for them; bnt if we have a public institution capable of 
taking care of them, why not take care of them there during 
all the preliminary stages of their care? Why take them away 
from that and send them to a private home where some private 
individual, not under anybody's legal supervision, may have 
complete jurisdiction over the child? 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the occasion for taking them away? 

Mr. MADDEN. As I say, I think Mrs. West, who has done 
some of this work, is a wonderful woman. She has been doing 
a great work. I have been very glad to try to help her in every 
way I could. But, in my judgment, the time has come when 
this House must for the time being put its foot down and say 
to both the Board of Children’s Guardians and the board of the 
Industrial Home that there must be some superior authority 
over both somewhere; and we suggest the Commissioners of 
the District, who are all good men and who have very sym- 
pathetic hearts, and who will conduct this affair as it ought to 
be conducted. So there is no great principle at stake here, We 
are trying to fill the gap with a proposal that will carry us 
over until an agreement can be reached. We hope that the 
House will accept our suggestion, because we are not trying to 
embarrass anybody. We are not trying to do any injury to the 
children. We are as sympathetic for them as anybody can be; 
and, if you will aecept the suggestion made by the committee, 
you will enable us to enable somebody else to do the thing 
which in the long run will be best for all, and the children 
themselves will not suffer in the meantime, and in the end 
they will be much better off. 

Mr. BUTLER. The condition here grows out of a dispute 
as to the best method of taking care of these children, does it 
not? 

Mr. MADDEN, That fs it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Some of these gentlemen in official positions 
are of the opinion that the children can be better taken care 
of in the home than they can be in these private residences; 
and we are not taking part in that. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; we are not taking any part in that. 
What we want to do is to fill the gap, to get a breathing spell 
until we can compel an amicable adjustment of the case along 
lines that will be best calculated to provide properly for the 
children. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear that 
the action of the committee has nothing to do with putting 
the children in homes where they will be received without pay 
or for adoption. We are not interfering with that at all. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, this is a matter that I think should be viewed from 
the standpoint of the welfare of the children alone; but it may 
be pertinent to state to the membership of this House that it 
costs about $600 per capita to maintain a child in the Govern- 
ment institution in the District, and it costs from $200 to $300 
per capita to board each child out in private families. So if 


this amendment carries, it will be added expense to the Gov- 
ernment instead of a lessened expense. However, as I stated, 
we should not regard finances when trying to reclaim human 
beings. I believe the reclamation of human souls is one of the 
greatest objects that can be accomplished by any body of men 
or any person or individual in the world. So that I approach 
this subject merely from the interest of the children. 

All progressive thought, all experience, has arrived at the 
conclusion—all of the institutions that are doing humanitarian 
work with children, and others who have gone astray, have 
arrived at the conclusion—that they should be separated into 
classes and segregated from one another, that the most in- 
corrigible should be kept together and that those who are not 
quite so bad should be put into another class, and so on, so 
that these who are not completely lost will not be contaminated 
by association with the worst. Therefore it is to the interest 
of these children not to compel them to be put together in ene 
institution, where the extremely bad child tells its experience 
to those who are not so bad. 

I think the best place for them is in private homes. The 
chairman of the subcommittee condemns private homes that 
charge for boarding these children. Perhaps they are not all 
able to support them without charge. All the virtue and all the 
refinement are not confined to the homes of the rich. There are 
poor people in this country who are just as noble and honorable 
and elevating in their conduct and instruction to others as are 
the rich. There may be such families in the District of Colum- 
bia who are childless, who want one, two, three, or even four 
children, in order that they may have a family to look after 
and take care of and take an interest in. I say this amendment 
will be the most detrimental to these children of any act that 
Congress ever passed. 

Let me call your attention to another thing. The members of 
the Board of Children’s Guardians receive absolutely no pay for 
their work. They are prompted alone by humanitarian im- 
pulses. They have alone the interest of these children at heart. 
They study these children, they classify them, and when they 
put them into these private homes they have them regularly 
inspected, to see that they are treated right and that the right 
influences surround them. Yet the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Craarron] and others claim that they know more about the 
raising of these children than do these noble men and women 
who constitute the Board of Children’s Guardians for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I am on this subcommittee, but I can never 
find myself in accord with placing such restrictions upon the 
activities of the Board of Children's Guardians when nothing 
wrong, no bad conduct, and no mismanagement has been brought 
home to that board. I would encourage them, I would uphold 
their hands, instead of condemning them by such restrictive 
legislation, 

This Industrial Home was closed last year because they 
placed all of the children out in private homes, either for board 
paid or for nothing, and they closed this institution. It should 
remain closed as long as we can take care of these children in 
private families, surrounded by good influences. All advanced 
thought of every humanitarian organization advises and com- 
menas TA method of caring for dependent children. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, I think there is no doubt 
that all those who are concerned in the care of dependent 
children believe it is much better for the children to be put 
out in families than to be cared for in institutions. It is well 
known that when the institutional child gets out inte life he 
meets conditions quite different from institutional conditions, 
I do not go so far as some who say that the worst family is 
better than the best institution, but I do say that the practice 
of getting children out of imstitutions and into families under 
proper supervision is unquestionably the right method of treat- 
ment. I gather from what some gentlemen have said that 
there may have been some abuses in the District in cases 
where children have been put into private homes where their 
board has been paid, and where a number of children are 
boarded in that way together where possibly the money is the 
principal consideration. I agree that that is not generally a 
good thing. But I think it is a very erroneous argument to 
say that you have an institution which is vacant and that 
therefore you must fill it. 

Mr. MADDEN. But the Board of Children's Guardians 
themselves think that they ought to have a receiving hore. 
If they want a receiving home independent from the one that 
we have, why not use the one that we have? They have said 
that to me. / 

Mr. MERRITT. If they need a receiving home, then I 
should think you ought to let the Board of Children's Guard- 
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ians themselves judge to what extent they want to use It, 
and not limit them artificially by a certain part of the appro- 
priation, There is no question that the way this legislation 
ought to point is toward putting children in carefully selected 
homes. The gentleman says that they still may go in homes 
where no board is required—free homes. The difficulty with 
that situation is, or has been in cases that I know about, that 
the people take these children for what they can get out of 
them, 

They say they do not pay any board, and that they must 
work. That is wrong. They ought to be put in selected 
homes and then yery carefully supervised, so that they shall 
not be abused, and they shall get home surroundings, and 
when their time comes to go out into the world, meet the 
same conditions to which they have been accustomed in their 
life. They ought to be brought up as nearly as possible under 
normal family conditions, and anything that arbitrarily forces 
the Board of Guardians to put them into an institution should 
be avoided. I think the right thing is to defeat this amend- 
ment and have the legislation proposed improved if it is neces- 
sary, but to leave the Board of Guardians free to do what 
they in their judgment think is best, with the emphasis on 
placing them in homes under proper supervision. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think that to do as is 
suggested here—that is, to continue the policy that sometimes 
seems to have been adopted of placing children in boarding 
homes—would be manifestly a step backward, and a most un- 
fortunate one. There is no chapter in the early history of 
this country that is more appealing than the action that used 
to be taken in the New England States first, and afterwards 
in some of the Western States, by which these unfortunate 
children were placed in boarding homes. The bad effects, the 
tyranuy, the cruelty, the injustice with which these children 
were treated in so many instances have found their place in 
fiction and in poetry. The practice las been abandoned in 80 
far as I know everywhere in the United States. There is no 
possible question in my mind but that these children ought to 
be kept in institutional homes until they can be placed in 
homes under the expectation and with a view that they will 
be adopted and become the adopted children in the homes 
where they are placed. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. TOWNER. In a moment. But, Mr. Chairman, to place 
these children, 5 or 6 or 8 or 9 or 10, or even 1, in homes 
where the only incentive that actuates the persons who re- 
ceive them is the pay that they receive, and when it is then 
understood that these children are to be left free practically 
` from any responsibility of the State or of the District where 
they live during that time, is certainly a most unfortunate 
condition, In the whole history of this country that policy 
has been abandoned, and should the Congress of the United 
States now deliberately adopt it as a policy for the District 
of Columbia it would be a very backward step, to my mind. 
That would be most unfortunate. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut, 

Mr. MERRITT. Does the gentleman claim that the policy of 
placing a single child in a home and paying board for it has 
been abandoned? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think so; very generally. 

Mr. MERRITT. Not at all. On the contrary it is being 
extended all throughout New England now. 

Mr, TOWNER. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
policy of taking children from these institutions and placing 
them in private families for board is being adopted? 

Mr. MERRITT. Not for board, but they find the family first. 
They do not let the family find them. They have agents to go 
about and find a good family where they can induce the mother 
or whoever runs the house to take the child. The mother may 
say that she would like to take the child, but that she can not 
afford it. The answer then is that the State will pay her so 
much a month. The child is then placed there and visited 
every month by an agent of the State to see that the child is 
properly taken care of, goes to school, and is properly clad. 
They find as a matter of fact that these children have much 
better treatment and are much less exploited than in homes 
where they are placed without pay. Of course I agree that there 
have been homes in New England and elsewhere where people 
take young babies—they call them baby farms—and other 
children where there have been abuses, but that is a practice 
that has been abandoned. 

Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. ORAMTON. I do not imagine that the gentleman thinks 


that any family that takes nine children does so except for the 
money there is in it, and further I am quite reliably advised 
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that little babies have been taken out of the Foundlings Home 
here in the District and put into boarding homes, and have 
finally been brought back in wretched condition, and those are 
the things that we want to stop. 

Mr, MERRITT. What I should say about that is that the 
matter of placing the child and of supervision are not prop- 
erly done, but the practice is correct if it is properly done, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I still think that it can not 
be possible that in this country the proposition of putting 
these children into boarding homes is a policy that is either 
approved or in fact adopted and carried out. The proposition 
involyed here is this; and it only needs to be considered, 
as it seems to me, to appeal to the judgment of any man when 
he comes to think about it: As soon as you take the child 
away and put it in a place to board, where the responsibility 
is only with whom it is boarding, where the care is only 
with them, where the nurture is only with them, where the 
influence that surrounds the child is only with them, then 
to that extent those who are in authority relieve themselves 
from responsibility as to that child. If they can place the 
child in a home with a prospect of adoption, with the expec- 
tation of adoption where a mercenary motive is not control- 
ling, and a different condition exists, everybody will approve 
it, but under conditions shown here where four or five or six 
or eight or ten or more children are placed in a single family 
to board, it seems to me the practice can not under any cir- 
cumstances be approved, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM, 
yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. ‘There is no question, I suppose, but 
that in the old days—and Dickens brings it out in his writ- 
ings—in England, the insane and different people were put in 
priyate homes before institutions grew up, and there was a 
great deal of abuse under those conditions; but the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Mesrirr}, in what he Says, states the 
case with respect to Massachusetts also, because there tlie 
system has grown up under careful supervision of putting these 
children in homes, and the people who take care of them are 
paid for it. Of course, like anything else, that is subject to 
abuse, but as I understand it in this ease, this is merely a 
stop gap while, this matter is in a transition stage, and merely 
because you yote for the committee amendment it does not 
mean that you are aguinst that principle. 

Mr. TOWNER. It seems to me that we ought all to appre- 
ciate the situation. 

We are not establishing a home; it is there. It was built 

| for that particular purpose. Now, it has been pointed out 
that these children have been put out to people who will take 
them for money. Those are the influences now that control 
the care and nurture of these children. Are we going to ap- 
prove of that. Mr. Chairman? Can it be that the Congress of 
the United States can approve it? It certainly seems to me 
we can not, If we vote down this amendment we approve 
the boarding out of children to the extent of nine in a family. 
Are we ready to do that? It certainly seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we can not in the interest of humanity, of justice, 
| of the fulfillment of the responsibility resting upon us—we 
can not approve of such a practice as that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is uttering such a fine senti- 
ment, why does he call them “homes”; they are only stopping 
places. 

Mr. TOWNER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is it not a fact that the children, whether 
placed in these private homes or whether they are kept in 
these institutions, are raised merely mechanically, are they 
not? 

Mr. TOWNER. To a certain extent they are, 

Mr. BUTLER. The best you can do is to put them in a 
home, in my judgment, and that has been my observation in 
Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it seems to me 
that, swept of all verbiage, the arguments of the proponents 
asking for this amendment are indictments of the board. If 
there have been nine children that have been put in a private 
home, that is a question of management on the part of the 
board. Surely there is a way of reaching that without adopt- 
ing this amendment. But the policy and principle that the 
best place for the child is in a home remains unchanged, and 
I think even those who are advocating this amendment do 
not dispute that. Therefore it is a step backward if we adopt 
this amendment. This institutional school has been run in 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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days past. It has been closed because they found homes for 
those children. Now, there Is one other question: If this 
amendment is adopted, who is to say as to which children 
shall go into the institution or which shall remain in these 
private homes? What assurance have we that the nine chil- 
dren are the ones to be changed? The same board that has 
directed it in the past will direct it in the future. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. COLTON. I Will. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I give the board more credit than does the 
gentleman. I assume discretion being left with the board they 
will leave those where the conditions in the private home are 
the best and take those where they are most undesirable. 

Mr. COLTON. In answer to that, let me say I give the board 
full credit. Let them use their discretion. There may be one 
case where there are nine children in a home. That of itself 
does not necessarily prove that a policy is wrong. I know of 
splendid men who have been reared in homes where there were 
nine children. I know of good men and women also who were 
reared in homes where there were 10 children. The number in 
the home is not an argument against a failure of the principle, 
It is only in cases where abuse is shown that would have any 
influence, and even that does not affect the policy, or, at least, 
does not prove it wrong. It is a question of the personnel of 
the board entirely, and not an argument against the principle. 
I hope that this Congress will not go back but will go forward. 
As has been said here a progressive plan has been worked out 
by some of the best men and women in order that children may 
be subject to home environment and conditions. It is accepted 
by the best minds of the day as the best way to handle the 
situation. Why then force this institution open as long as these 
men and women can find homes for these children? I am willing 
to leave it to them to use their best judgment. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I will yield. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. [have wondered where the nine children 
were—if that was the condition that grew out of the fact that 
the Board of Children’s Guardians had no receiving home. Does 
anybody know how long these children have remained in that 
home? Can the chairman inform me? 

Mr. COLTON. I am not informed as to that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Quite a while. 

Mr. COLTON, I am only contending for the principle. We 
have appropriated for this board, it has done excellent work, 
and we ought not to tie its hands by an amendment of this 
kind: I feel sure that under the law supervision will follow 
these children eyen after they are placed in homes. I do not 
believe any institution can ever take the place of a good home. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I must admit it is a new 
principle to me that children are being placed in homes where 
they receive pay for keeping them there. It happens that I 
have drawn charters for some of these homes, and every New 
Year’s morning for the last 30 years I, together with others, 
have visited these homes. And I might add that I have had 
to «lo, as attorney for the homes, with placing many children, 
and neyer was there a child put out by which the institution 
or anybody else paid one cent, never. It was taken by some 
person who wanted it to raise, and I want to say that the 
history of these children is the history of men and women 
who have accomplished something in this world. One gentle- 
man said that there had not been anything accomplished by 
those, that there was a blight on them, I do not agree with 
him. Everyone knows that in every institution of any stand- 
ing the first things the children are taught are the principles 
of the American Government, the principles underlying the 
American fing. The first song that is sung in each one of these 
institutions that I speak of, that I have visited on New Year’s 
morning for 35 years, is the Star-Spangled Banner, and the 
-first thing they are taught is to reverence the American Con- 
stitution. 

That is the kind of a place in which to raise a child. That 
is the place where the child gets the right training, instead of 
no training, or. such training as has been described here to-day. 
They are start! right, and then good-hearted people come 
there and select the children and bring them up, not because 
they are going to be paid, but as a member of their own family, 
when they adopt them, because they are required to adopt 
them after keeping them a year, or else to return them; and 
nine out-of ten are adopted. 

That makes a real home, and I am really surprised to see 
that the city of Washington has no home for these children. 
The State of Ohio looks after its children. Why should not the 
great United States, represented here in its capital at Washing- 
ton, have proper institutions in which to put these children, 
where they can receive the right kind of training, and where 
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they can be looked after until they reach such an age as will 
enable them to look after themselves? I am very strongly in 
fayor of this amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I find myself considerably in 
sympathy with the idea of distributing these children in fami- 
lies. I have heard no evidence here that even those children 
who are housed in a family of nine have been mistreated or 
mismanaged in any way. I can easily understand why it 
might be better for the managers here and there to find a place 
where six or seven or even elght children might be taken care 
of in a group. I can easily get into my mind the thought that 
a good woman can take care of tive or six children if she had 
nothing else to do and would do it better than one who had a 
great deal to do and was taking care of only one or two. I 
am fully of the belief that if children can be put into 
proper families they are much better off than they are in insti- 
tutions, leaving out of consideration entirely the cost of the, 
transaction. 

I know that is the practice up in my country. Of course, 
in the beginning they are all taken into an institution. I do 
not know that in our institutions we place them out for pay, 
but I can readily understand how many people of ordinary 
mens would be glad to take one or two or three children and 
bring them up not only for the benefit of the children them- 
selves but later perhaps for the purpose of having the children 
help take care of their foster parents themselves. I have not 
heard of any case here, as I say, where a child has been mis- 
treated. I have heard it stated where some have been brought 
back into the institution. But that is an ordinary occurrence, 
and it could occur anywhere. Therefore it seems to me that 
if it is contemplated that all the children shall be kept for all 
time in an institution, I would be opposed to that. 

I do not understand now what is going to be done with these 
three or four hundred children who are farmed out when you 
open up this institution about which you are talking. I would 
like to know if it is the intention to bring back any consider- 
able number of these children who are out now into the insti- 
tution and then put them out somewhere else. That seems 
to me a wreng principle. If you want to open up this institu- 
tion as an entrance place for children with a view of finding 
a home for them eventually and putting them out into such a 
home, I think that would be proper. But I think it would be 
advisable to take them away from families as soon as and 
whenever it is shown that those families are not the proper 
ones to be intrusted with the care of the children. I do not 
know much about this amendment, but I would be opposed to 
it if I thought it would have the effect of discontinuing the 
practice of putting children out into families either for pay or 
without pay. 

Mr. CRAM TON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. GCRAMTON. It will not interfere in any way with 
putting them out. It will entirely do away with putting them 
out for pay, because the institution would take care of them. 
But it would stop the worst feature that exists now in regard 
to it. 

Mr. SNYDER. I am glad of that, because I think the policy 
should be continued of placing the children out. I think a 
wrong impression may have gone out, and it may have a bad 
effect on the children—an impression to the effect that this 
Congress believes that the families who are caring for these 
children now for pay ure doing it merely from a mercenary 
motive. 

Mr. BUTLER. We are going to get rid of that part of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It was the desire of the subcommittee to 
dispense with putting them out into homes for pay. The bill 
as brought into the House did prevent putting them out for 
pay, and this amendment went as far as it could to stop it, and 
this is the first step in order to stop paying people for the board 
of children put into any private home. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman from Texas does not want 
to misstate the bill. The bill did not prevent putting out any 
children for pay. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It prevented putting out any children for 
pay until the institution was filled. Then there is a well- 
defined propaganda on foot to sell this institution and buy a 
thousand acres out in the country in order to make the institu- 
tion bigger. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far as I know, I have not heard of any 
thousand-acre proposition. t 

Mr. BLANTON. One hundred and fifteen acres. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, up in my country we have 
what we call “summer excursions” from the city of New York 
up inte the section in which I live. Hundreds of children are 
brought up there for two weeks’ vacation. There is never one 
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of those excursions that several of those children are not kept 
up in the country, where ‘they ‘find good homes and are ‘well 
brought up—of course, not for pay. But I see no difference in 
it. As the gentleman from ‘Texas well said in ‘his remarks, 
many families in meager circumstances might ‘easily find ‘that 
it would be a great help to them as well as to the ‘children to 
have one or ‘two or three children in the family, and my sugges- 
tion was that we limit it so that not more than two could be 
paca ‘in one family. That ‘might correct this whole situation 
ere. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Was the gentleman in the Chamber when 
the chairman of the subcommittee stated that this would only 
take care of 80 children in private faniilies out of 450? 

Mr. SNYDER. ‘I think I heard him make that statement. 

Mr. ZTHUMAN. And allow 370 to be put into an institution, 
and there is no institution to receive them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know where anyone got that state- 
ment. There are 205 white children in boarding families. This 
institution will take care of 125 to 150. That ‘leaves about 80 
to be affected by the amendment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. But there is not ‘sufficient money to take 
care of ‘them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly there is. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. $20,000? 

Mr. CRAMTON. According to the gentleman's own state- 
ment it takes from $200 to $250 foreach child. 

Mr. SNYDER. Then, it is the intention to open up this 
institution under the amendment to take care of the receiving 
of other children, and it has no bearing at all upon those who 
are out. If that is so, what is going to happen to those who are 
out in the families we are complaining about, where there are 
more than two or three or four in a family? Are we going to 
disturb the family which has nine children, whose board is be- 
ing paid, or are we not? Can the gentleman give me any in- 
formation with regard to that? What is going to be the dis- 
position of ‘those children who are out in homes, ‘numbers 
greater than one, two, or three? 

Mr. CRAMTON. What the ‘committee wants to do is to 
stop their putting as many as nine in a family, farming them 
out in a baby home. That is what we are trying to get at. 

Mr. SNYDER, What would you limit the number to? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Instead of putting them ‘in homes where 
they are only taken for pay I would put them into an institu- 
tion that the Government already has. 

Mr. SNYDER. The statement of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan about not putting them in a home for pay is all right, but 
the way he makes it does not please me. He is so emphatic 
about ‘it that it looks as though it meant that he thinks no 
child would receive decent treatment in a home where the care 
of that child was being paid for. I do not believe he means 
that, but it sounds that way. I believe that in ninety cases 
out of a ‘hundred where children are put into homes for pay 
they are getting proper treatment and proper care. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman ‘yield for a ques- 

tion? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand from the gentleman’s last 
statement that what he is opposed to ts the putting as many 
as nine children in one home? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am opposed to boarding homes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why can you not adopt an amendment 
providing that only one or two shall be put in any one home 
for pay? 

Mr. ‘CRAMTON. That reaches only a part of the situation. 
Of course, the more there are in one home the worse it is. 
Mr. BLANTON, I offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The ‘gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON : At the end of the amendment add the 
pte wey tai “ Provided, That the white and colored children be segre- 
ga 


Mr. GRAMTON. As far as I know, they are segregated. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to show the gentleman that they 
are not. I want to show that in a similar institution they are 
not. The distinguished lady from Minnesota who has charge 
of that home testified before the committee as follows: 

Mrs. Morse. * * The most unfortunate part of the present 
5 is that there are two groups, both white and black, confined 

Mr. Cramton. How many of each, approximately? 

Mrs. Morse. They average about 33 per cent of white as against 66 
8 


Mrs. Monsn. ves; that per cent. 
Mr. Jonxsox. How many blacks? 
Mrs Morse. About 66 per cent will run black. 


Soe a 2 About 60 or 70, beeause there are 106 or 108 in the 
Mr. JOHNSON. About two-thirds of one and one-third of the other? 
Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. In just one minute. This distinguished 
woman, who has had much to do with such institutions, said 
that her big problem is in having these white and black girls 
oe together, living together, eating together, studying to- 
gether. 

Mr. SNYDER. Where is that? 

Mr. BLANTON. In the National Home for Girls. 

Mr. SNYDER. That is a prison, is it not? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it is not. It is one of the institutions 
to which this Board of Children's Guardians could send some of 
their children if they wanted to. They are mixing them up, 
66 black and 35 white. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CxamtTon] might say that his great University of Michigan 
does that; that the white and the black all go there and sit 
together in classroom and play football together and baseball 
and basket ball, and all that. It is true; but when the white 
children go to the University.of Michigan they go of their own 
volition ;-they do not have to go there, They could pick Prince- 
ton, which segregates them. They could pick the Howard 
University, a great institution for the colored people in Wash- 
ington, which segregates them, which does not let .a white 
person go there. They could pick Columbia, if they wanted to. 
But these particular white girls are forced by governmental law 
into an institution where they have to eat together -and sleep 
together and work together and study together with blacks, 
and it is not right and it ought to be stopped. It appeals to my 
friend from Maryland, and it should appeal to my friend from 
Michigan, where it is a national institution, because there are 
States in this Nation that do not helieve in that practice. 
There are white girls in this District of Columbia, however 
wayward they may be, who do not believe in it, and they ouciit 
not to be forced to do it; and even if the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is to be voted down in order to have à proper amendment 
to vote upon, we ought to adopt this proviso before we vote 
upon it. Then it will be a proper amendment that we.could vote 
upon as men who believe in protecting the rights of white girls 
m the District of Columbia as well as elsewhere in the United 

tates. k 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there is no mixing of the 
races in any boarding home or institution where children are 
sent by the Board of Children’s Guardians. The institution to 
Which the gentleman refers was the Industrial School for Girls, 
and even if the gentleman's amendment should be adopted it 
would not reach that situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Branton) there were—ayes 21, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a:division (demanded by Mr, 
Cramton) there were—ayes 37, noes 40. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZIHLMAN: Page 84, at the end of line 


5, insert: 

“Provided, That the board of ‘trustees of the Industria] Home School 
of the ‘District of Columbia is abolished on and after the date of the 
sare = duties of ‘such 


ssioners of the 
District of Columbia, and shall be exercised them in accordance with 
section 2 of the act of July 26, 1892 (27 Stat., p. 268), and the powers 
and duties of the Board of Children's Guardians as prescribed by or pur- 
suant to law shall thereafter be performed under ‘such ‘regulations as 
may be made by said beard and approved by the commissioners,” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the ameifdment proposed 
by the gentleman from Maryland IMr. Zraiman] I think is a 
desirable one and should be adopted, notwithstanding the fact 
that I am very much disappointed that the other portion of 
our program of readjustment has been:defeated. The institu- 
tion in question has been managed heretofore by the industrial 
home board, but no one could be placed in it or taken out of 
it except by action of the Board of Children's Guardians, which 
necessarily brought about a controversy. At the same time, 
the Board of Children's Guardians is a sort of independent 
body, with no supervision. This amendment proposes that 
they shall be brought under the supervision of the commis- 
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isioners and become a part of the general system of the Dis- velopment of the Anacostia Park, and clearly it is an appro- 


trict, and that appointments to fill vacancies upon the board 
shall be made by the commissioners. I am in hopes that it 
will do much to improve the situation, and eventually work 
out the reforms that I am satisfied are very greatly needed 
under the Board of Children’s Guardians. This does not wipe 
out the institution. It transfers the institution to the Board 
of Children’s Guardians. 

I may say, and I think it should be said, that in my con- 
ferences with these different officials—and I have had confer- 
ences with the board of management of the home—I have never 
encountered any officials who have looked at a proposition in 
a more generous fashion than have they. They have put what 
they thought was the interest of the children above all per- 
sonal considerations, and have gone so far as to agree to this 
proposition which does legislate them out of office. Their 
agreement as to that, I think, was based upom the hope that 
the other legislation would carry, that would provide for the 
opening of the institution, and they cared more about the 
opening of the institution than they did about their own jobs; 
but whether the institution is opened or not, it ought to be 
under the only board that can put children into the institution, 
and I want to commend the generous attitude of the members 
of that board in the industrial home. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BURIAL OF INDIGENT BX-SERVICE MEN. 

For expenses of burying in the Arlington National Cemetery, or in 
the cemeteries of the District of Columbia, indigent ex-Union soldiers, 
ex-sailors, or ex-marines, of the United Service, either Regular or 
Volunteer, who baye been honorably discharged or retired, and who die 
in the District of Columbia, to be disbursed by the Secretary of War, 
at a cost not exceeding $45 for such burial expenses in each case, 
exclusive of cost of grave, $500. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair respectfully calls the attention 
of the gentleman from Michigan to the language on page 89, 
line 24, United Service.” Ought not the word “States” be 
inserted after the word “ United ”? 

Mr. GRAMTON. I think the language is the same as used in 
the current law. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, that is a phrase that is used to 
express the different military services, taking in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps. They are sometimes spoken of 
as the United Service. That is, if there is a club maintained 
by the various services, it may be called the United Service 
Club. I suppose that is what is done in this case. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ANACOSTIA RIVER AND FLATS. 

For Mee boig a the reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, 
to be expended accordance with the plans s; fied in the item for 
the reclamation of the Anacostia River and Flats, contained in the 
District of Columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1919, 
$150,000, to be expended below Benning Bridge. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph as being legislation unauthorized on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve the 
point of order for a moment? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it is possible that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CRAmTON] and myself have misap- 
prehended the paragraph to which the Chair called attention a 
moment ago. Upon reference to the prior law, it seems that 
the word “ States” was used after the word “ United,” and the 
phrase “ United Service” would not be applicable here. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 89 for the purpose of inserting in line 24, 
after the word “ United,” the word “ States” and to spell the 
word “service” with a small “s.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to return to the paragraph mentioned for the 
purpose indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to insert after the word “ United,” In line 24, 
page 89, the word “States” and to spell the word “service” 
with a small “s.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that it is legis- 
lation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. It is one of these 
projects where an attempt has been made from time to time to 
unload certain property on the Government, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the item in question is an 
appropriation for the continuation of the reclamation and de- 


priation to continue an existing project. The work is under 
way, and this is simply to continue that work. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair will note that the only appro- 
priation that has ever been made was merely provisions in 
an appropriation bill. Members might not have objected to 
carrying on certain provisions for parks then, but this is to 
buy land below Benning Bridge, and the Chair will note 
the legislation to which the Chair refers is legislation on an 
appropriation bill which expired at the termination of that 
year—the 1919 appropriation. There is nothing in there that 
made it permanent nor language that intimated it should be 
permanent. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the act of 1919 provided 
for this project, and provided for the levying of assessments, and 
so forth. Of course, the Chair is familiar with the fact that 
permanent law can be carried just as effectively in an appro- 
priation act as in any other place. There may be some ques- 
tion as to the jurisdiction of the committee in reporting it 
which would make it subject to a point of order in the House, 
but if the point of order is not made and the bill passes and 
carries that language it is just as much permanent law as 
otherwise. This project began in 1915 or prior thereto. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is, on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On an appropriation bill. I have not at 
hand the initial legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman will note there was a 
skipping in appropriation from 1915 to 1919. It was just what 
Congress saw fit to do in a certain appropriation year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan where was authority given to start work 
on this project? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Apparently it was first authorized in the 
District of Columbia appropriation act of 1915, which, unfor- 
tunately, I have not at hand. In 1919 the work was again 
undertaken, and the appropriation was made in 1919 of $75,000, 
and each year from 1919 on there has been an annual appro- 
priation for this work. There has never been any limit of 
cost fixed, and the work is a work in progress and is sustained 
under that rule, which makes in order an appropriation for 
continuing existing work now in progress, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if it is not a 
fact that since 1919 this particular item has been held back 
because of points of order and kept out of his bill ever since 
19197 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know that to be the fact, but I 
do know that we have carried appropriations each year for it, 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Michigan allow 
the Chair to ask another question? As far as the gentleman 
from Michigan knows, has there been any limit placed upon 
this improvement? 

Mr. CRAMTON, There has been no limit placed, according 
to the best of my recollection; but the act of 1915, as I have 
hastily consulted it, provided an appropriation “ for continuing 
the reclamation and development of the Anacostia River and 
flats from Anacostia Bridge northeast to the District line, to be 
expended under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army upon plans heretofore authorized to be 
prepared; said sum to be ayailable for the preparation of 
plans, the prosecution of the work, the employment of personal 
service, and for such other purposes as, in the judgment of the 
Chief of Engineers, may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this appropriation, $100,000.” Then it goes on and 
provides for an assessment of special benefits, and so forth. 
So from year to year they have continued this same work. It 
is an existing project without any limit of cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair takes it from the gentleman's 
remarks that he is clear in his own mind that the authorization 
was duly made. 

Mr. BLANTON. That must be shown to the Chair, It must 
not be taken for granted. I controvert that proposition and 
challenge the gentleman now to show that there was any such 
authorization of Congress except a provision in an appropria- 
tion bill. That must be clearly shown to the Chair to make it 
good against the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will judge for himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was speaking of the general rule; I was 
not speaking of how the present Chairman might rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to be understood as saying 
there has ever been a separate legislative authorization for 
this project. I have not had opportunity to make a full ex- 
amination, I do say it is a project that has been appropriated 
for from year to year, is now under way, and the appropria- 
tion we are offering is simply to continue that Government 
project, a work that is now under way. In the act of 1915 I 
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found a reference to plans heretofore authorized to be prepared. 
Now, I have not at hand that authorization, but that act of 
1915 provides for the assessment of special benefits, and so 
forth, and provides for a jury and the Acquiring of land and 
the levying of an assessment and the collection of money 
thereon, and the full necessary legislation for the carrying on 
of this project. I do not find that any limit of cost was fixed; 
hence the appropriation before us is within the limit of cost. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair finds in a different volume that 
he has consulted a reference to the previous plan, but the Chair 
has not found where the plan itself is authorized, or the nature 
of it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the Chair the 1915 act before him? 

The CHAIRMAN. He has the act of 1914 and that of 1918 
and that of 1919. The Chair has not the act of 1915. 

Mr. CRAMTON The act of 1914 carried the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The act of 1914 speaks of carrying out 
the work in accordance with a plan previously adopted. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The Chair is referring to the act approved 
in 1914, but it is for the fiscal year 1915. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far as I can find that is the first appro- 
priation. Then on page 149 the Chair will find the legislation 
then adopted for the levying of the assessments and awarding 
the benefits, In that appropriation act for the fiscal year 1915, 
in the first paragraph, the appropriation is $100,000, and then it 
provides : 

In connection with said reclamation and development of the river 
and flats from the Anacostia Bridge to the District line, the 
of War is authorized to acquire by purchase or by condemnation, for 
highway and park had eer the fee simple and absolute title to the 
Jand along the Anacostia River on both sides thereof between the high- 
water lines of said river, as determined by the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and lines following approximately the contour of 10 
feet elevation on each side of said river above mean low water at the 
United States Navy Yard from the Anacostia Bridge to the northeast 
boundary line between the District of Columbia and Maryland; and 
also all land below the high-water lines on each side of said Anacostia 
River between the limits named that is not now owned by the United 
States; and the appropriation herein made for the reclamation and de- 
velopment of Anacostia River and Flats from the Anacostia Bri 
n st to the District line, and all appropriations heretofore ma 
for said pu: are hereby made available for the purchase or con- 
demnation of said land and for the ment of amounts awarded as 
damages for said land and the costs and expenses of the condemnation 
procera — in the event that it is necessary to institute such con- 

emnation proceedings. 

Then it provides, as I stated, for the assessments of benefits. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the Chair will find that the 
Secretary of War exhausted his authorization given in that 
act. 

These are all contining matters based upon subsequent acts 
of Congress, and the Chair probably was present at the time 
when I called attention to this very matter in 1921. I called 
the attention of my colleagues to the fact that there was a 
scheme on foot then to unload new land out there in that vicinity 
on the Government. The Chair can look at the hearings and 
look at the Budget estimates, or if he will wait one moment I 
think I can give him a citation. 

Mr. CRAMTON, While the gentleman is looking for the cita- 
tion I may say that no portion of the appropriation is for the 
acquisition of new land. It is only to continue the project now 
under way of developing those lands in question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule unless the gentleman 
from Texas has something further to add. 

Mr. BLANTON. On page 967, if the Chair will permit me, in 
the message of the President of the United States, transmitting 
the Budget, he will find this language: “ For condemnation of 
small park areas,” and so forth, “in the District of Columbia.” 
That is under the head of “Anacostia River Flats.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. That land is to be acquired. Those inter- 
sections, and so forth, have nothing to do with these Anacostia 
Flats. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule. The Chair is in sym- 
pathy with the propositions that we pass upon very frequently 
in regard to the continuation of a public work already in prog- 
ress, but it seems to the Chair that there is a degree of unwar- 
ranted legislation involved in this paragraph, and on that 
ground the Chair sustains the point of drder. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Does not the Chair recognize that it is a 
continuing work? The Chair evidently has an impression that 
there is to be a broadening of the project under this item, but 
the situation is simply this: They are dredging the land and 
$30,000 of this $150,000 will complete the dredging, and $120,000 
of it is to start work on the sea wall. There is no more land to 
be acquired. It is simply a continuing Government work. It is 
very difficult to understand why—— 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the difference between buying land 
and making new land by spending $150,000 for dredging? It is 
the acquisition of land and spending money. 


Mr. CRAMTON. They have had under way the development 
and reclamation of that Anacostia Flat for seven years. The 
work is under way, in progress. It is simply asking money to 
continue that progress, but to buy no new land whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair feels that there is legislation 
involved in this item which is clearly against the rule, and on 
that ground the Chair sustained the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment: Page 91, following line 11, insert: “ For continuing the 
reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, $150,000, to 
be expended below Benning Bridge.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
that it is legislation unauthorized. It is merely a subterfuge. 
You can not do indirectly what you can not do directly on an 
appropriation bill brought in by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. The Chair has held that this is a project which is sub- 
ject to a point of order, and I am sure that the Chair will take 
into consideration what has gone before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The main objection to the item ruled 
upon before was the legislation in it, although the Chair did 
have some objection to the other feature of it; but on the 
broad-gauge plan that has been in practice in reference to pub- 
lic works the Chair will hold this amendment in order, because 
the amendment is relieved of the objectionable feature of the 
legislation. 


Mr. BLANTON. Then the eloquence of the gentleman from 


Michigan seems almost to have persuaded the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, Cramron], which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. CramTon: Page 91, after line 11, insert: For 
continuing the reclamation and Sevel ent of Anacostia Park, 
§150,000, to be expended below Benning Bridge,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For foreme dene: 
public . rat r — rs, mechanics, and laborers employed in the 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word in order to ask the chairman of the committee a 
question. Will it interfere with the consideration of this bill 
to give me 10 minutes to speak out of order? 

Mr, CRAMTON. I wish the gentleman would defer that 
until we get a little further along with the bill. I think 
before the committee rises we can accommodate the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. This is January 8, the anniversary of the 
Battle of New Orleans. I was born and raised in that district, 
ne ai people may not deem it important, but we of that dis- 

ct do. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Before the committee rises I think the gen- 
tleman can get the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To provide for the increased cost in park maintenance, $50,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve a point of order on lines 17 and 
18. May I ask the chairman why it is necessary this year to 
provide an additional $50,000 for increased cost of maintenance 
of our parks? We made a tremendous increase last year. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There are a great number of parks here, 
and several years ago an item like this was put in to provide 
for the increased cost of park maintenance, 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the committee go into this matter? 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are continuing the appropriations of 
the current year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is any new project involved? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it is for park maintenance generally 
and continuing what they have this year. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only thing in which I was interested 
was to find out whether there is any new project, I understand 
the gentleman to state that there is none. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not under this item. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I withdraw the reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The appropriation of $25,000 contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923 for the construction of a 
bathing beach and bathhouse for the colored population of the city is 
continued and made available for such construction and for maintenance 
a the fiscal year 1924. 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against this paragraph as being legislation unauthorized on an 
appropriation bill. There is no substantive legislation author- 
izing this $25,000 appropriation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I call the attention of the Chair to the fact 
that this is not a new appropriation. It is a reappropriation 
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of a similar item carried in the bill for this year. As I under- 
stand it, the appropriation carried for the current year, $25,000, 
was for the construction of the bathing beach, and the request 
was that we reappropriate it for next year, as I understand 
the construction has not been completed. Possibly it can be 
completed if necessary by the Ist of July, but the desire was 
to make it available for next year and to make it available 
for maintenance as well as construction, making really for 
greater economy. 

Mr. BLANTON. There was a provision in the last appro- 
priation bill authorizing this expenditure, but that did not 
become permanent law. I am sure the gentleman will admit 
that the construction has not begun. The gentleman knows 
that a reappropriation is a new appropriation, and the mere 
fact that it would have been subject to a point of order last 
year but did not go out on a point of order would not make 
the appropriation in order now. I submit that it is just as 
much subject to a point of order now as it was last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Michigan whether or not work has commenced yet 
on any part of this project? 

Mr. BLANTON, The gentleman can not show that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not say. Of course, it can be begun 
before the 1st of July, and I suppose it is their purpose to begin 
it before the Ist of July. The principal desire behind the 
item—and I hope to urge that on the gentleman from Texas— 
is to make the money available not only for construction, but 
for maintenance; that is to say, to save something out of the 
appropriation already authorized for construction to make it 
available for maintenance. It is a matter of economy. If the 
gentleman insists on his point of order, and it is sustained, 
there is nothing to prevent the authorities going ahead and 
using the $25,000 for construction. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know how the gentleman's people 
in Michigan feel about it, but the people in my district are 
getting tired of building skating ponds and bathing beaches for 
the use of people here in Washington. As their Representative, 
I am going to fight every such item that appears in these bills 
from now on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that unless it can be 
clearly shown that work has been commenced on this project 
it is not a continuance of work in progress. Not having been 
shown that the work is under way, the Chair sustains the point 
of order, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For improvement and maintenance as a recreation park of section 
D. Anacostia Park, between Pennsylvania Avenue and the Anacostia 
Bridge, $50,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order against the para- 
graph embracing lines 12 to 14 on page 96 as being legislation 
on an appropriation bill unauthorized by law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We have just discussed the reclamation 
and development of Anacostia Park. This item means a fur- 
ther developfnent of one portion of that park, making it avail- 
able for recreation purposes, and it is really a continuance of 
work on an existing Government project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION. 

To enable the commission created by section 22 of the public build- 
ings act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L., p. 883), to con- 
tinue p ings toward the acquisition of lands required for a 
connecting rkway between Potomac Park, the Zoological Park, 
und Rock Creek Park, $75,000: Provided, That the following areas 
and parcels described and delineated on map No, 2, e in 
House Document No. 1114, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, as 
a pert of total area to be acquired for said parkway shall be 
excluded from the total area sige to be acquired, to wit, 315 
square feet of lot 801 in square 2541, 349 square feet of lot 836, 
1,805 square feet of lot 74 in square 2543, 549 square feet of lot 58, 
2.106 square feet of lot 800 In square 1262, 8.600 square feet of 
lot 20 in square 23, 199 square feet of lot 80 in square 1238, and 
30 square feet of lot & in square No. 1: Provided further, That 
the following described lots and parcels that are without the tak- 
ing line shall be included in the area finally to be acquired, namel 
4.483 unre feet of lot No. 1. 2.919 uare feet of lot 2, 3.250 
square feet of lot 3 in square 2510, 6,879 square feet of lot 1 in 
square 47, and about 902 square feet of lot 808 in square 2542: 
Provided further, That in order to protect Rock Creek and its 
tributaries, none of the moneys herein or heretofore appropriated 
for the opening. widening, or extending of any street, avenue, or 
highway in the District of Columbia shall be expended for the open- 
ing, widening, or extension of any street: avenue, or highway which 
shall or may, in the judgment of the District Commissioners, per- 
manently injure or diminish the existing flow of Rock Creek or any 
of its tributaries, nor shall permission so to do at private expense 
be granted to any private person or corporation except by the joint 
consent and approval of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the entire paragraph because it contains legislation 
unanthorized on an appropriation bill, I call the attention of 


the Chair to the fact that the whole paragraph is full of 
legislation from beginning to end, not only the three provisos 


but the paragraph on the preceding page. And I call the 
attention of the chairman of the subcommittee to the fact 
that by one of these provisos he is delegating the sacred power 
of this Congress to the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds 
to change even Rock Creek and its tributaries and this park 
system in any manner that they might see fit and agreeable 


‘to them. I think that is a very serious proposition, in addi- 


tion to the enlargement of the scope as shown in this para- 
graph. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, as to the two provisos be- 
ginning on page 97 at line 3 and continuing in line 2 on page 98, 
I would not contest the point of order. As to that, however, 
I would say this, in the hope that the gentleman might not 
insist on his point of order—— ; 

Mr, BLANTON. What about the new proposition of $50,000 
that is embraced in the matter as shown on pages 421 and 
422 of the hearings? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the Piney Branch and Klingle Val- 
ley proposition. That is not Included in the bill. The esti- 
mate brought in a further appropriation to acquire the Piney 
Branch Valley from Sixteenth to Fourteenth Streets and the 
Klingle Valley to the west of Rock Creek Park. The com- 
mittee did not approve of those items, and they are not in 
the bIll. The only appropriation carried here is $75,000 for the 
work of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway—that is, the 
parkway that is destined to connect the Zoological Park with 
Potomac Park. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a new project. 

Mr, CRAMTON, I shall argue about that separately. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the project I speak of, and that is 
a new project. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the two provisos I spoke about, I 
hope the gentleman will not press his point. The boundaries 
of this parkway have been heretofore fixed, and it is desired 
in actual acquirement of the property to make some rather 
unessential changes in that boundary, to take in little frag- 
ments of property that are outside, and to exclude some frag- 
ments that are now included. That is legislative and if the 
gentleman objects it would go out, but I hope that if the 
balance of the section is sustained the gentleman will not 
object to that part of it, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would remind the gentle- 
man from Michigan that thus far in his statement he has failed 
to say that the cost will be just the same, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; the cost is not affected by this 
proposition. It is rather administrative, working out the 
boundaries, with no increased cost. As to the main items 
carried in lines 23 to 25 on page 96, and down to line 3 on 
page 97, that is to enable the commission created by section 
22 of the public buildings act approved March 4, 1913, to com- 
tinue proceedings toward the disposition of lands acquired for 
connecting the parkway between Potomac Park and the Zoo- 
logical Park and Rock Creek Park, amounting to $75,000. 
That act referred to reads as follows—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has the act before him. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then it is not necessary to read it. That 
authorized the acquirement of land for this parkway, and it 
fixed the limit of cost, and authorized them to proceed. They 
have been proceeding to get it year by year, and this item is 
for $75,000 to continue that work in progress, and it is still 
within the limit of cost. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman admits, however, that the 
two provisos are subject to the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; and if that is the objection we 
will have to eliminate them, though, if the gentleman from 
Texas insists. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is prepared to rule. The gen- 
tleman from Texas makes the point of order against the en- 
tire paragraph. According to procedure, where a point of 
order is leveled against an entire paragraph, if there is a 
taint anywhere in the paragraph because of irregularity, it 
applies to the whole paragraph, and the Chair, therefore, sus- 
tains the point of order, for it is clearly legislation on un ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I was in hopes the gentleman was not so 
much interested in those as in the other. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was interested in them, and I am inter- 
ested more particularly in the $75,000 than anything else. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, 
by inserting after line 20, on page 96, the portion of the para- 
graph which has been eliminated, excepting the provisos. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Page 96, after line 20, insert: 
“ ROCK CREEK AND POTOMAC PARKWAY COMMISSION. 


“Te enable the commission created by section 22 of the public bulld- 


ings act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 885), to continue 


procedia toward the acquisition of lands required for a eyes J 
rkway between Potomac Park, the Zoological Park, and Rock Cree! 
ark, $75,000.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
as to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there is a third proviso 
which I understand the gentleman also objects to, and it is 
probably subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that the gentleman 
from Texas made the point of order against the entire para- 
graph, and the ruling of the Chair ruled the whole paragraph 
out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I am trying to eliminate the portion 
subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan has offered 
an amendment including the three lines on page 96 and the 
three lines on page 97, to which the gentleman from Texas 
makes the point of order. Upon what ground? 

Mr. BLANTON. For the reason that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill unauthorized by law. The authorization 
provided for in the act of March 4, 1913, has already expired, 
That authorization is not alive at this time, and there is no 
basis whatever for this appropriation. I submit the matter 
to the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. On what ground does the gentleman make 
the assertion that the authorization has expired? 

Mr. BLANTON. It permitted them to acquire certain lands 
for park purposes. They acquired the land authorized for 
park purposes. This is an entirely new project to connect up 
these parks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, it is just a continuation of 
what was authorized in the public buildings act. No appropria- 
tion was made in that act. There was an authorization and a 
limit of cost, and from year to year appropriations have been 
made within that limit of cost, and this is the continuation of 
an existing work. Nineteen per cent of the land required 
under the plan still remains to be acquired, and I will give the 
Chair in just a moment how much has been expended, so he can 
be sure. The limit of cost is $1,800,000. The appropriations 
heretofore made $1,050,000, which does not include the item 
before us. With the item before us, it would be $1,125,000, 
or within the limit of cost fixed by the legislative authorization. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? I want to ask 
the gentleman if it is not a fact that this act of 1913 authorized 
them within a specified limit of cost to acquire certain specified 
lands? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. This land does not come within the speci- 
fication, This land is exclusive of the specified land which 
could be acquired in that limit of cost, and I submit to the 
Chairman in all fairness if this Congress authorized the com- 
missioners to acquire block 21 within a certain limit of cost 
and then some nine years afterwards the Appropriation Com- 
mittee would seek to authorize the commissioners to acquire 
block 100, even though they have not expended the full limit 
of cost, it is without authorization of Congress, because the 
authorization of Congress limited them to the acquirement of 
certain specified lands and afterwards the authorization of 
the appropriation must come within the specifications, and it 
does not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rule. The Chair feels 
very clear in regard to this amendment that it is clearly in 
order. The law of 1913 reads: 

That for the purpose of connecting Potomac Park with the Zoological 
Park and Rock Creek Park, a commission, to be composed of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, is hereby authorized and directed to acquire by pur- 
chase, condemnation, or otherwise, such land and premises— 

And so forth. Now, it seems to the Chair that that act is still 
continuing in force, because the connecting link has not yet been 
perfected. It also appears that this appropriation is well within 
the authorization of that act, and the amount of money that is 
appropriated here, plus the amount of money already appropri- 
ated, does not exceed the limitation of cost named in this act, 
namely, $1,300,000. The Chair feels this amendment is clearly 
in order and overrules the point of order. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WATER SERVICE. 


For contaniny. work on the project for an increased water supply for 
the District of Columbia, adopted by Congress in the Army appropri- 
ation act for the fiscal year 1922, as modified by the District of Co- 
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lumbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, and for each and 


every purpose connected therewith, to be omedia t available and to 
remain available until expended, $1,500,000 : Pro ed, That the Sec- 
retary of War may enter into contracts for materials and work neces- 
sary to the construction of said project, to be paid for as appropria- 
tions may from time to time be made, not to exceed in the aggregate the 
sum of $6,150,000, including all 3 and contract authoriza- 
tions herein and heretofore made: Provided urther, That no bid in ex- 
cess of the estimated cost for that portion of the work or plant covered 
by the bid shall be accepted, nor shall any contract for any portion of 
the work, material, or equipment to constitute a part of the plant for 
which this appropriation is available be valid unless the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army shall have certified thereon that all 
its terms are within the requirements of the authorization and the re- 
vised estimates for the work: Provided further, That whenever the Sec- 
retary of War causes proceedings to be instituted for the acquirement 
by condemnation of any lands or interests therein needed for the said 
work, the United States, upon the filing of the petition in any such 
roceedings, shall have the right to take immediate possession of said 
ands, easements, a, ses of way, or otherwise, to the extent of the in- 
terest to be acquired, and to proceed with the work herein authorized: 
Provided further, That certain adequate provisions shall have been 
made for the payment of just compensation to the party or parties en- 
titled thereto, either by previous appropriation by the United States 
or by the deposit of moneys or other form of security in such amount 
and form as shall be approved by the court in which such proceedings 
shall be instituted. The respondent or respondents may move at any 
time in the court to increase or change the amounts or securities and 
the court shall make such order as shall be just in the premises and 
as shall adequately protect the respondents. In every case the pro- 
ceedings in condemnation shall be diligently prosecuted on the part of 
the United States in order that such compensation may be promptly 
ascertained and paid: Provided further, That the Secretary of War 
shall submit to Congress on the first day of the next and each succeed- 
ing regular session of Congress, until the entire project shall have been 
completed, a report on said water system and increase of water supply 
showing, Senne other things, the progress of the work, . 
under way and proposed within the District, connections with the 
present system of distribution, and revised estimates of cost. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the entire paragraph, I would like to ask the chairman if he 
knows how much of this $6,150,000 is to be paid to the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. for its land up the river? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The construction of the conduit, which is 


now under contract, to be completed June 30, 1924, is to cost 


Mr. BLANTON. That is not what I ask. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I think I will give the gentleman what he 
wants, probably more. Superintendence and inspection on 
above contract, $104,000. Materials furnished by the United 
States on above contract, maps, temporary buildings, relocating 
railroad tracks, $2,306,100; that has now been obligated for 
the construction of the conduit. Of that amount there has been 
appropriated $1,700,000, so that there is now obligated for the 
construction of the conduit $600,000 more than appropriated; 
and, of course, the $1,500,000 which we now propose to appro- 
priate will come in that. Now, that is the amount obligated 
which I have given for the construction of the conduit. The 
work required to complete the conduit is $562,000, making a 
total of $2,868,100, and the balance above the previous appro- 
priations to complete contracts and conduits is $1,168,100. The 
amount reported by the Budget this year is $1,500,000, 

Mr. BLANTON. Without putting in all of tlese figures, 
which have no relation to the question I ask, can not the gentle- 
man answer how much the Potomac Electric Power Co. is to 
get for this land which it seeks to sell to the Government? 

Mr. CRAMTON, ‘The gentleman may know much more than 
I do as to who owns this land and how much they are going to 
get for it. There is proposed, out of the moneys which will be 
affected by this appropriation, or the authorization to be 
affected, $110,000 for land for the first high-service reservoir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is for the second high-service reser- 
voir $155,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. That makes $265,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then the right of way for tunnel on second 
high-service line, $800; right of way for second high-service 
pipe line, $66,000; making a total of $331,800 that will come out 
of the contract authorization. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call the attention of the chair- 
man to the fact that the whole body of land there, out of which 
this is just merely a part, cost just a short time ago $100,000, 
and they are making, according to these figures, $165,000 profit 
on just a part of it. That is one reason why I am objecting, 
and I have been objecting for the past three years, to the people 
of the United States paying a substantial part of this new 
water system, that not merely benefits the Government but 
more particularly benefits the 437,000 residents of this city 
and ultimately is going to cost the people of this Government 
at least twelve or fifteen million dollars before we get through 
with it. We are just advancing every few years a few mil- 
lions, and this paragraph authorizes $6,150,000 of it. I want 
to say, representing my district, that I am one who objects 
to it, and as a protest against my constituents having to pay 
a part of this $6,150,000, I make the point of order on the 
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entire paragraph, Mr. Chairman, as containing legislation unau- 
thorized on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order on the paragraph. Does the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] desire to be heard? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I concede that there 
is language in the paragraph that is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels that the gentleman from 
Texas is justified in making the point of order on the grouns 
stated, that it is legislation carried on an appropriation bill, 
and sustains the point of order, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
reinsert the language from line 1, page 99, under the beading 
“Water service,” down to “ $1,500,000,” on line 8, as follows: 

WATER SERVICE, 

For continuing work on the project for an increased water supply 
for the District of Columbia, adopted by ss in the Army appro- 

riation act for the fiscal year 1922, as modified by the District of 

‘columbia appropriation act for the fiscal year 1923, and for each and 
every purpose connected therewith, to be immediately available and to 
remain available until expended, $1,500,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment embracing the $1,500,000, on the ground that it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill, unauthorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order on the amendment on the ground that it is 
legislation unauthorized on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad if the gentle- 
man from Texas would indicate anything in the amendment by 
way of legislation. It is a Government project under way. 
This is to continne the work within the limit of cost heretofore 
fixed. 

Mr. BLANTON, What substantive law authorizes it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The law authorizing this work and fixing 
the limit of cost. The work is under way, and this is an appro- 
priation to continue that work. 

Mr. BLANTON, I challenge the gentleman to cite a sub- 
stantive law authorizing it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Evidently the gentleman from Texas thinks 
the only place where a substantive law can be found is outside 
of an appropriation act. The Chair is well aware that an 
appropriation act can carry substantive law as well as any 
other act, provided a point of order is not made at the time 
of the inclusion of the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair feels that this amendment is in 
order. It is in continuation of a public work already in prog- 
ress, and the Chair has no doubt that it was duly authorized. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, as to the amendment, I 
simply want to say this: The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] has made some statement as to the value of the land 
to be acquired. The gentieman may be perfectly accurate; I 
do not know. This is a matter that was investigated very care- 
fully a year ago. and then this year by the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Evans], He was present during our hearings 
on this matter this year, and he was present at the time of 
the making up of the bill and had it in charge; but, unfortu- 
nately, he is not here to-day. In the hearings reference is 
made to lands claimed by several parties and also lands owned 
by the Chesapeake & Potomac Canal Co., so that I take it 
there is more land involved than the particular land to which 
the gentleman from Texas has referred. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not know what is the 
idea that prompted the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
to make his point of order to the whole paragraph; whether it 
was his objection to the part of the paragraph that has been 
ruled in order and which is now up for adoption by the com- 
mittee; but I would direct the gentleman's attention to the 
saving language contained in the proviso following the authori- 
gation of the expenditure of $1,500,000. This proviso safe- 
guards the interests of the Government. First, it places a 
limitation on the whole project in the amount of $6,150,000. 
Certainly the gentleman would place some limitation on the cost 
of this project, because otherwise the District Commissioners 
might go ahead and spend this $1.500,000 without any regard 
fer the total involved in the completed project. 

The second proviso is a restriction in a way of service to the 
Government to protect its interests further. I think, in view 
of the holding of the Chair that the first item, the appropriation 
of $1,500,000 in continuation of this public work, is in order, 
there should be some limitation so a: to protect the Govern- 
ment. 


I have not made a special study of this project, but I appeal 
to the reason of the gentleman from Texas, and I know that he 
wants to safeguard the imterests of the public, whether we 
should not place a limit on the total expenditure when we are 
authorizing the expenditure of $1,500,000 of money on a big 
project, concerning which a subcommittee, like that of which 
the gentleman from Michigan is chairman, where one member 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Evans, of Nebraska, who is now ab- 
sent, made a special study of the subject in the effort to try to 
safeguard the interests of the Government? We do not want 
to waste money. Why allow the District Commissioners carte 
blanche to spend money without a limit of cost? Let us say 
what the cost is to be and fix as the limit $6,500,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is a very unusual situation to find the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] advocating a pro-, 
vision allowing the Secretary of War to make contracts in- 
yolring $6,500,000 without some legislative committee giving 
the matter attention. No legislative committee has considered 
this matter. It is just merely an authorization here put in by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr, STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, we have 
launched on this program. We have authorized the survey. 
We have provided for the expenditure of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars already for the project. It is now in existence. 
It is a matter that necessarily comes before the Appropriations 
Committee, because that committee is better acquainted with 
all the details of what is necessary for the organization and 
gose ent of the District than any other committee of the 

ouse. 

Mr. BLANTON, Everything necessarily goes to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations now. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I appeal to the gentleman’s sense of 
economy, to the need of restricting the expenditure of money 
on the part of the District Commissioners. Here we are going 
to authorize a million and a half. I was not in favor of this 
project originally. I did not think there was any need of it; 
but we have launched upon it. The million and a half is going 
te be voted. Is it not good business policy, is it not good legis- 
lative economy to adopt these provisions that have been studied 
closely by a man who has given special study to the subject. so 
as to safeguard the interests of the Gevernment? ‘ 

Mr. BLANTON. Studied by no Member of Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman will not deny that the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evans] is a Member of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BLANTON. No member of any legislative committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Appropriation Committee has been 
legislating in this particular and has been making a special 


I am not willing to assume that respon- 


ility. A * 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman is assuming a tre- 
mendous responsibility by allowing an appropriation of a mil- 
lion and a half to go through without any restriction or ties 
to it at all. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance of the water department distribution system, in- 
cluding pumping stations and machinery, water mains, valves, fire and 
public hydrants, water meters, and all buildings and accessories, and 
the purchase and maintenance of motor trucks, purchase of fuel, oils, 
wi and other materials, and the employment of all labor necessary 
for the proper execution of this work, and to reimburse three em- 
proge for the provision and maintenance by themselves of three motor 
cycles for use in their official work in the District of Columbia, $13 
per month each; and for contingent expenses, including books, blanks, 
stationery, printing, postage, damages, purchase of technical reference 
books, and periodicals, not to exceed $75, and other necessary items, 
$10,000 ; in all, for maintenance, $450,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have been engaged in the preparation of another 
appropriation bill, and therefore have been out of the Chamber 
most of the time during the consideration of this bill, but I 
believe that in the earlier consideration of this bill the com- 
mittee decided to reduce the amount to be allowed for the main- 
tenunce of motor cycles to $10 per mouth. Does that reduction 
to $10 apply also in this paragraph where $13 is provided? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I suppose it should, in order to be con- 
sistent. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am merely asking the question. I am 
not acquainted with the merits of the proposition. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It ought to be changed. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I withdraw the pro forum amendment. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It was understood that these 
charges of $13 a month wherever they appear would be changed 
to $10 a month, and therefore I offer an amendment to strike 
out “$13” and insert in lieu thereof “ $10,” on page 103, line 7. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kentucky offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of ogee Page 103, line 7, 
strike out $13" and insert in lieu thereof 510.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
of course you all know that to-day, the 8th of January, is the 
anniversary of the battle of New Orleans, which was fought 
on January 8, 1815. That was 108 years ago. It was fought 
on the plains of Chalmette, below the city of New Orleans. It 
‘is of special interest, as the battlefield is in the first Louisiana 
congressional district, to the constituency that I represent, 
and is one of the red-letter days in American history. 

Of course, it is not flattering to ourselves nor agreeable at 
times to recall the vicissitudes, calamities, and catastrophes 
of the War of 1812, but I think we should do so, lest we for- 
get the terrible lessons they convey. We should recount that 
which is ancient in our history for the purpose of gathering a 
light by which to guide our footsteps in the future, even at 
the risk of irritating those sensitive souls that recoil at the 
thought of looking backward to our nights of despair. 

Of course, you know that the War of 1812 was disastrous 
to American arms, and the treaty consummated at Ghent was 
consummated by England only on the theory that disintegration 
had already set in and that the States calling themselves the 
United States would soon be seeking the protection of the 
mother country and would be Colonies once more, not later 
than five years after the signing of the treaty, which would 
carry it to about 1820. 

Oanadian, English, and continental newspapers were con- 
vinced that the collapse of the young Republic of the West was 
impending; that it was staggering to ifs destruction; that its 
fall was at hand. Monarchists the world over were confident 
that the United States had run its brief course, and that its 
hour was about to strike. 

If England had thought otherwise she would have insisted 
upon the harsh terms which she had laid down at the beginning 
of the discussion of the treaty we sought, so desperate was 
our situation. She thought we were incapable or did not care 
to fight. Had not her soldiers burned our Capitol; had they 
not been almost uniformly successful on land and sea in their 
encounters with our soldiers and sailors? Did not the apathy 
of a large section of the country show it was an extremely 
unpopular war? That is one great reason why our victory on 
the plains of Chalmette was transcendent in its importance, 
because it obliterated the catastrophies of that war, which had 
made school children cry out in the streets of their villages 
and hamlets and towns, at the degradation into which their 
country had fallen. That condition was deplorable, so de- 
plorable that Lord Castlereagh and others who were in power 
and in the control of the British Government at the time said 
that “every port and city in America is in our hands, and 
the Americans are little better than prisoners in their own 
land,” and gloatingly and boastfully declared that they were 
in a position to dictate any terms that they might feel inclined 
to dictate. 

But, gentlemen of the House, in order to thoroughly under- 
stand the gravity of the situation, not only as our national 
honor was concerned but the menacing attitude of England 
and Spain with respect to the vast empire of territory known 
as the Louisiana Purchase, let us swing backwards; let us 
turn back the hand of time; let us roll up the curtain on 
the mighty drama played out on a solemn, brooding, but at 
times terrible sea stage, the Gulf of Mexico and her titanic 
daughter, the Mississippi River; let us peer inte the days 
of romance and adventure, the days of the conquistadores, the 
buccaneers, the pirates, the days that ran through a century 
and gave to Spain, France, and England their greatest dis- 
coverers and sea captains. The history and tradition of that 
time are so interwoven and blended that it is utterly impossible 
to separate them if we would—and would we, if we could? 
For is not history what the great Napoleon said it is—“ a 
fable agreed upon”? And were there not nobler souls than 
those whose exploits are recorded, if a sacred bard had but 
sung them into immortality? Someone has written: God 
conceived the earth—that was poetry; He formed it—that 


was sculpture; He colored it—that was painting; He peopled 


it—that was the divine drama.” One thing is certain, every 
generation has had an apportunity fo play out on a grand 
stage the part allotted to it in the drama of the world and 
mankind, but in no generation or generations has tradition 
given to the field of adventure so much poetry, sculpture, 
painting, song, and romance as to the age of Columbus, Cabot, 
Hudson, Pineda, Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto, La Salle, without 
reference to their chronological order, and a score of others 
Such as Drake, Magellan, Morgan, who were not only pos- 
sessed of the passion of the sea wild life but for booty and 
spoils also. 

But let it not be supposed that these sea marauders were 
not the heroes of their native lands. They gave a glory to 
their countries which the regular armies and navies could 
never win. 

But back to our story, 

Guided by history’s pages, we see Naryaez going from Mexico 
to Florida and touching at the mouth of the Mississippi River. 
He was a Spanish conquistador, a nobleman and explorer, 
That was in 1528. Fourteen years later we see Hernando de 
Soto viewing the Mississippi River at some place near where 
the Arkansas joins her. He was a splendid Spanish conquista- 
dor, a striking figure in that romantic period, and was buried 
darkly at night, as was said of Sir John More, and left alone 
with his glory. But he had a magnificent tomb, and the tide 
of the Father of Waters rolling all the way to the Gulf of 
Mexico and on to the Atlantic Ocean probably furnished to 
him a funeral train such as was never the lot of any other man 
in history or romance. Out in the rotunda of the Capitol, 
under the dome, you will see eight great pictures portraying the 
life of America from the romantic and historical standpoint; 
one picture by William H. Powell portrays the wonder and 
amazement of De Soto and his followers when they beheld the 
Father of Waters gliding southward in its solemn, majestic 
sweep to the Mexican sea. Years and years elapsed, and in 
1673 we find Joliet and Marquette descending the Mississippi 
River, under the direction of the French governor of Canada, 
in search of the mighty river that was supposed to run from 
east to west and connect the two great oceuns. Then they 
returned, having gone as far south as the Arkansas River. 

Strange as it may appear, my fellow Members, the idea that 
a great river ran from east to west and connected the eastern 
and western oceans remained even among educated people for 
over a century after these great explorers had gone to that 
undiscovered country from whose bourne no traveler has ever 
returned, and I understand that in South America there is still 
a disposition to believe that there is such a waterway. 

Only lately down in Panama it was thought that the Chagres 
River at one time did make a connection between the two great 
bodies of water. It is said that Balboa, when he viewed from 
the hill that bears his name the mighty Pacific, looked for the 
river that he thought joined it to the Atlantic. 

In 1682 La Salle completed the discovery of the Mississippi 
River and claimed the whole country for France, naming it 
Louisiana, in honor of Louis XIV. 

It is clear to you gentlemen of the Committee of the Whole 
House from this recital that there must have been an issue 
between France and Spain in regard to the immense territory 
involved and flowing from the right of discovery. This is made 
clear by the fact that in 1762 France, by treaty of Fontainebleau, 
ceded to Spain all that part of the Louisiana territory lying west 
of the Mississippi River and the island of Orleans, which is to- 
day New Orleans, and in the following year, 1763, by the treaty 
of Paris, surrendered all of that part of the territory lying on 
the right bank, and Florida, to England. The desire of Napo- 
leon to create a colonial empire in America led to the secret 
treaty of St. Ildefonse, in 1800, by which France acquired that 
part of Louisiana formerly ceded to Spain. This acquisition by 
the great Corsican and the treaty by which France secured it 
was denounced as fraudulent by Spain and England, and Napo- 
leon transferred it to the United States for $15,000,000, as he 
feared an invasion of the Louisiana territory by England and 
wished to make us its defenders, Matters drifted, as Napoleon 
was then at the zenith of his power and the terror of Europe, 
Then came that terrible day for him and joy for Europe whence 
he had to abdicate and fled to Elba, in the early summer of 1814. 

England was now in control of the world. Up to this time she 
was successful in the War of 1812, her chief triumph being the 
eapture and burning of our Capitol. London newspapers teemed 
with accounts of her easy victory and triumphs and ridiculed 
a people that could not offer a soldier’s resistance to the invaders 
of their country. Our President and Army—#in fact, the popu- 
lation—were mercilessly lampooned upon the stage and derided 
and sneered and scoffed at in the English journals of the time. 
Flushed with success on the Continent, England now determined 
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to settle with the infant Republic and give her a military lesson 


that would break her spirit completely. Therefore one of the 
conditions to be imposed upon France was the return of Loul- 
siana to Spain and which England would take from us if her 
ally should not be strong enough to do so for herself. 

It was indeed a day of appalling danger for our country, 
The entire valley was to be trampled under military heel. An 
immensely large force for that time was to embark from 
Plymouth for the conquest of the Gulf States, the control of the 
Mississippi Valley, and the occupancy of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, This army was composed of men who had been under 
Wellington in the Peninsular wars. General Ross was to have 
commanded this invading army after Wellington declined its 
command; but Ross was killed on the banks of the Patapsco and 
Sir Edward Pakenham was placed in charge, the Duke of 
Wellington having again declined the command. : 

It was a dark period for our country. The old martial spirit 
of the Revolution seemed to be dead. The war was far from 
arousing any patriotic enthusiasm. Even the school children of 
America were depressed, downhearted, and saddened at the 
overwhelming calamities that had befallen their country. 

It is clear that if another disaster had befallen our arms 
instead of the triumph that we won, if another defeat had been 
our fate, we would have been crushed and overwhelmed by such 
a catastrophe, England would have occupied New Orleans and 
taken possession of the Louisiana Territory without another 
blow, as we would have been at her mercy, 

We had sent James Bayard, John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
Jonathan Russell, and Albert Gallatin to secure a treaty of 
peace. 

But even while the treaty was being discussed the London 
Sun, as well as the Canadian newspapers, looked forward to 
and predicted the annihilation of what they scornfully refused 
to recognize aS a military force. 

Our peace commissioners were subject to mortification. Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Ohio, and Indiana were demanded as an evi- 
dence of our defeat. This was on September 8, 1814. It is 
needless to say that these demands were promptly refused by 
our commissioners. 

Keep this fact in mind, my countrymen, for the seeming friend 
of to-day may be the enemy of to-morrow, and eternal vigilance 
and watchfulness are necessary to safeguard the interest and 
unity of the Nation. For on October 24, six weeks later, Lord 
Bathurst gave Pakenham his commission and orders to proceed 
to Plymouth and embark there for Louisiana to assume com- 
mand of the forces operating for the reduction of that Province. 
All of these warlike preparations were being made while the 
peace conference was in session at Ghent, 

Yes, my countrymen, eternal vigilance is the price, or a part 
of the price, we must pay to preserve our liberties, our freedom, 
our institutions, Self-reliance, preparedness, training, resolu- 
tion, and fortitude should be the cloud by day and the pillar of 
fire by night to guide us along the road to the goal of our coun- 
try. Alliances, except for the purpose of trade, do not appeal 
to a bold and militant people. Courage and that discipline 
which comes as a result of training from the cradle until the 
patriot steps on the battle field or the deck of his country's 
oar vessel are what makes for a nation’s perpetuation and its 

ory. 

It is true a treaty of peace was signed, but let us not forget 
that it was not a spirit of generosity on the part of England 
that led to the abandonment of her extraordinary claims and 
proposed indemnities as an evidence of our humiliation, but 
because she was assured just at this time and believed that 
we were so torn and worn by: dissension, so near exhaustion 
that dissolution was inevitable, and that the dismembered 
States would seek a new and closer alliance with her as sepa- 
rate and distinct dependencies. In other words, she hoped to 
secure more by what she considered the inevitable process of 
dissolution that her informants thought they saw in operation 
than by force of arms or a too exacting treaty and the harsh 
terms she had intended to impose. She had not relinquished 
her rights in the Louisiana Purchase on behalf of Spain, nor 
had she abandoned her plans to control the Mississippi, for 
the Pakenham expedition had been hurried across the Atlantic 
and assembled at Negril, Jamaica, with a full civil government 
for the Crown Province of Louisiana, as it was referred to by 
England, and no effort was made to recall it. 


As a matter of fact all plans for the invasion and occupancy- 


of the Louisiana Territory were being actively pushed while 
the peace conference was in session. Do not ever forget this, 
my countrymen; keep it in mind, lest on some tremendous day 
we have to pay for our carelessness in blood and tears, 


LXIV——22 


Just at this critical time in the history of our country there 
loomed on its horizon one who became a great figure in the 
affairs of this world, one who came out of the woods, like 
Hosea of old. Tried by obscurity, poverty, pain, danger, and 
the malevolence that always assails merit, he had overcome 
disappointment, surmounted every obstacle, subdued and tri- 
umphed over every disaster. The perils of the wilderness, the 
hostility of the savage, the silent antagonism of the trackless 
swamps and the unbroken forest, melted into thin air before 
the dauntless courage and martial fire of this hero, warrior, 
statesman, patriot, and American, Andrew Jackson, whose 
fiery heart never quailed before any foe, whose crest was never 
lowered to any enemy. 

His fame as an Indian fighter, his wonderful march against 
Pensacola, his defense of Fort Bower had reached Europe, and 
Wellington saw flashing across the military skies, not a meteor, 
dazzling in its brightness for a moment only to plunge into 
everlasting gloom and darkness,-but a rising star of the first 
magnitude. 

I will not dwell upon Pakenham’s advance up the Gulf of 
Mexico and through Lake Borgne, nor upon the skirmish by 
lake and land, by river and bayou, that preceded the memor- 
able conflict on the Sth of January, 1815. From this Spartan 
meee vision the glory of our victory—the tragedy of their 

efeat. 

American loss: 7 killed and 6 wounded. 


English loss: 700 killed, 1,400 wounded, and 500 prisoners. 


Among the slain being Pakenham, the gallant leader of the 
invading force. As are Leonidas and Thermopylae Pass to 
Greece are Jackson and New Orleans to Americans, 


Pakenham was killed. His army, or what was left of it, 


was withdrawn and afterwards took part in the battle of 
Waterloo, earning for themselves the sobriquet of “The In- 
vincibles.” 

The compensations of life—a Chalmette and a Waterloo— 
for them a disaster and then a triumph, 

On what slight things does destiny hang her judgments, 
In 1762 England had her choice of American territory from 
France and she demanded and received the right bank or 
the Floridas. Had she requested and received the west bank, 
or the Louisiana Purchase as it was later known, how dif- 
ferent might haye been the results—for she would certainly 
have held, even as she holds Canada, where she was willing 
to acquire by invasion and conquest—or had she been success. 
ful and destroyed Jackson’s army and occupied the city of 
New Orleans from which to rule the conquered territory. But 
as a result of her choice in 1762 and the battle of New Or- 


leans in 1815 the heart of the continent became American soil 


for all time. 

That is the biggest of the big reasons for celebrating an 
immortal American victory, for that battle, fought on one side 
by raw and undisciplined but brave and heroic hearts from tha 
wilds of America, and on the other side by tried, disciplined, 
and courageous troops who had won glory on many a European 
battle field, determined that this Republie should extend from 
ocean to ocean, and not have the Mississippi River as its west- 
ern boundary line, with a western Canada paralleling the 
frontier, menacing it from the present northern boundary line to 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Republic of Mexico on the south and 
rolling over prairie and mountain westward from the Missis- 
sippi to the shores of the Pacific, with the flag of Britain float- 
ing proudly over that which we are pleased to call the great 
West and Southwest, a different government, different institu- 
tions, and with a stranger’s life at our doors. One can see from 
this account what mighty and momentous changes might have 
taken place if the fortunes of war had gone against us on that 
memorable day of January 8, 1815. Nations as well as indi- 
viduals seem at times to have a curious perspective—the great 
appears small and the insignificant looms large on the horizon of 
history. As the years move onward into eternity, however, we 
know that the Battle of New Orleans will take its place with 
the decisive battles of the world. There are some men who are 
unbeatable in the larger sense and significance of that word. 
There have always been and always will be in this world men 
and women whose deathless purpose must and shall prevail 
When men are willing to endure any disaster, suffer any defeat, 
undergo privation and starvation, meet gloom and catastrophe 
dauntlessly, knowing, feeling, that they must and shall win, 
triumph is inevitable. The sheer force of longing to achieve, of 
desire to attain the goal, of purpose to toil and strain and fight 
for the end in view culminates irresistible in reaching the end 
of the trail gloriously and triumphantly. 

Fate determined, apparently. that Pakenham could not win. 


He was up against the crack shots of the world and men who 
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were as wild and as brave as pioneer life in forest and an 
unbroken country could make them. Fate apparently ordered 
it so, Jackson and his army could not be defeated. He may 
have been driven from Chalmette, but what of that, in view of 
a determination that could come only to the boldest hearts and 
to characters selected by fate to carry out inexorably judgments 
of the highest degree and lead mankind from the lowlands to 
the peaks of human existence? Had Jackson been forced to 
retreat from the plains below New Orleans, consequences as 
spectacular as any in the history of the world would have re- 
suited. For Old Hickory had intended in the event of such a 
contingency to burn the city, move up the river with all the 
inhabitants, and as soon as he reached the point where the land 
begins its incline or upward slope, cut the banks, overflow the 
city, and annihilate the hopes of the British Army, which could 
have had one and only one escape, and that would have been 
by means of rafts with which to make their ships if the swirl- 
ing tide would permit such am escape. The burning of Moscow, 
which made its occupancy by Napoleon untenable, would have 
been nothing compared with the epic that might be written of 
a city that was destroyed by its people, overwhelmed by the 
Father of Waters before they would let it be the prize of an 
invading foe. 

That blood, that spirit; that heroic unconquerable purpose is 
still here—no invader could ever remain for any length of time 
in our country. Other Jacksons would come out of the wilder- 
ness to lead their countrymen in death-defying assaults that 
would, step by step, drive the foe from our native land. What 
Jackson did and what he would have done will always remain 
with the American people to inspire them to do noble things, 
not dream them all the day long, whenever the hour arrives for 
us to strike- for our altars and our fires. That battle was 
fought 108 years ago; and its memories, though with us, are 
inscribed without bitterness upon the long and splendid scroll 
of the United States of America. On January 8, 1915, we cele- 
brated the centennial of that great event—American and 
English dead are sleeping side by side down there where the 
bearded oaks rustle their leaves softly as if whispering and 
murmuring a requiem for the gallant souls that are at rest 
and forever. Annually that victory is celebrated by banquets 
and speech making, where men assemble to recount the heroic 
exploits of Jackson and his magnificent attitude toward life 
and the courageous manner in which he approached and solved 
the problems that sprung into existence in his time and had to 
be met or block the road over which his country was traveling 
to attain the splendid destiny that is and will be hers. Year 
after year the greatness and the glory of his followers have 
been extolled and sung all over our land by fervent, patriotic 
Americans who have conveyed to listening multitudes the thrill 
of a victory that will always stand out among America’s great- 
est achievements on land or sea. History can not forget this 
magnificent record of a momentous event without lessening its 
appeal to the imaginations of our people. 

To-day we stretch from ocean to ocean, and then some, and 
our sway there is none to dispute. Out into the Pacific; up 
into the Arctic, and down in southern seas our flag flies to the 
breeze— $ 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
The flag for me and you 

That glorifies all else beside 
The red, white, and blue. 

Old Glory reflects back the “lights” of northern skies in 
Alaska and the Southern Cross in the southern ocean, because 
we maintained the Louisiana Purchase on the field of battie 
January 8, 1815. Let us hear from the hero of Chalmette. 
Let him speak to us through one-time Congressman William 
Allen and in a later time a Governor of Ohio. He, too, has 
gone to join the patriarchs of the infant world, but he still 
‘speaks to us from and through this writing: 

General Jackson greeted me on the portico of the White House, just 
as he would have greeted a welcome guest at his own home in the 
country. Together we walked. to the dining room, where the table was 
already prepared. Following the universal custom of the world of 
those days, General Jackson Invited me to take a drink, and proposed 
asa toast: The new star in our flag—Arkansas.” 

That ceremony having been observed, General Jackson looked at me 
very earnestly and said, inquiringly 

“Do you know, Mr. Allen, that this new State which has just be- 
come a pe of our vast Republic is one of the first substantially large 
fruits of my victory at New Orleans?” 

I was surprised, very much surprised, and I said so. I could see no 

litical nor historical connection between the admission of a new State 
o the Union and a battle which had been fought about 20 years before 
that admission. I knew, and ev ew, that General Jackson 
was extravagantly proud of his vict at New Orleans, and I su 
that he was giving me a bit of — onable braggadoclo. I reminded 
him that the treaty of Ghent had n signed 15 days before the Battle 
of New Orleans, and I said: 

“General, I am familiar with that treaty, and it provided for the 


‘restoration of all territory, places, and 
nation during the war, with certain unimportant exceptions,’ 


possession — . bY either 


JANUARY 8, 
“Technically you are quite correct,” General Jackson, 
his smile was more triump t and proud before. But, pa jon 


Allen,” said the old hero, 

de iiis BERS Se 
e e of New leans was fought after the war; 

the war techni ceased ven F 
Now I began to 

military hero to tell me the whole sto 
“Tf General 


as vigorous and swift of action as ever h 1 
General Jackson arose, went to a small desk, o a —.— — 
a bundle of parchment manuscript, brought it to the luncheon table, 


aoe ene t —.— ts from 

ere are the tra p the ent of State concernin 
the -treaty of Ghent, Here are the minutes of the pare — 
which were kept by Mr. Gallatin, who records: 

* The British commissioners emphatically declared: ‘We do not 
admit Bonaparte’s construction of the laws of nations. We can not 
accept it in relation to any matter before us. 

Still unenlight I asked what that statement could have to do 
with the international situation and General Jackson explained: 

At that moment not one of our American commissioners compre- 
hended the awfully: deep ficance of those few words. But every 
one of the commissioners of Great Britain knew that General Pakenham 
was on the way to New Orleans with upward of 10,000 veteran 


soldiers, 
“In their ent—and it was a wise judgment, too—10,000 Brit- 
ish soldiers should, and would, clean pg os yeh any army which 
akenham invasion was to be a tri- 


did not intend’ to it the treaty of Ghent to a to the Loui 

Purchase at all. The whole body, Lord Li nie? Port, 
land, Greenville, Percival, and tlereagh, of 
emphatically denied the righ leon to sell 


Now, you see, Mr. „said the d ero, “the British 
ministry in London held most vehemently that country had no 
right to that tory—no right at all. They in ed to 
hold that it was entirely extraneous to of the treaty of 

hent. if ral 1 at New Or- 


ceessfu 
* 
leans—as, under all of the a rules of war he ougħt to haye been, 
with his tremendously overw ig force of veterans—if he had de- 
feated my little, thin line of riflemen, if he had killed or captured me, if 
he had won that battle as Great Britain had every reason to expect of 
him, he would have held his ground. Moreover, he would have fortified 
his positions, and Great Britain would have sent other veterans enough 
Pe Dabs. mati tha V 
no surprise . my fea w ex- 

pressed. General’ — continued: iy 

Now, you must see, Mr. Allen, that the words which Mr. Goulborn 
pronounced for the commissioners of Great Britain and which I have 
quoted from the minutes of Mr. Gallatin, had an immensely deeper 
significance than the commissioners for the United States could pene- 
trate. Those words were meant to base the British claim for possession 
of the whole Louisiana This was to be entirely external to 
the provisions of the treaty of Ghent. Moreover, they fully believed 
that General Pakenham would strengthen their position by capturing 
all of the salient military parts of the Louisiana Purchase after the 
war. 

= ger 4 see clearly, my friend Allen,” continued the proud de- 
fender of his country, th 


most precious Soi aati 
an empire beyond, 


able to carry out its military pu ell and as completely as 
it did its diplomatic program at Ghent.” 

After showing me ample proofs of the facts set forth—and you may 
be sure I was wonde 8 and patriotically more proud 
of Andrew Jackson and boys behind the bales than I had ever 
been before—the tall, vigorous, he ramen proud old hero said: 

“But, my dear sir, British diplomacy and British military power 
combined knew nothing of iny Tennessee and ig here f riflemen. The 
will of the enemy was strong and intelligent; but the will of God 
was far above it all. Providence willed that this Nation should — 5 

ow. and be the cradle of the Ilberty of the world.“ Then Gene 

nekson quoted a well-known hymn: God moves in a mysterious way, 


orm.“ 
General Jackson then said: “ Now, 


His wonders to perf 
Reverting to his first statemen 
s was saved at New Orleans; 
ard of 6,000 


you see, my dear Mr. Allen, how 

and how a thin line of American raw recruits, facing u 

brave and fearless veterans, made it possible for us to have the State 
of Arkansas in our Union to-day.” 

The luncheon having long been finished, when I arose to leave, my 
host, whom I then revered as America’s pennant ae Peet a 
proposed another toast to the new star our flag—. nsas—an 
concluded his narration substantially in these words: 

“The astute diplomats, the trained commissioners of Great Britain 
cheerfully found it easy to throw sand into the of our honest 
commissioners at Ghent; but, Allen, they could not ward off the cold 
lead which my rough and ready riflemen sprinkled into the faces of 
their red-coated veterans at New Orleans. All of the tan ool web 
weave a our 


in half an Four by the never-missing rifles of my squirrel-shooting 
joneers of the mountains as they carefully took their aim from be- 
Bind those invulnerable bales of cotton.” 
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Then, hastily flinging from his proudly smiling cheek the trace of 
a tear, the grand old commander earnestly said: “I wish that those 
brave boys behind the bales might be bere now, Allen, to join us in 
this final toast of the day to that splendid new star in our flag—the 
State of Arkansas.” 

Why should we not celebrate this great day? It was a mem- 
oruble victory, Mr. Chairman, one that students: of American 
history should neyer forget, one that our boys and girls should 
be taught to mention, not only on this day but on all other 
days. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman from Louisiana be extended five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR, Mr. Chairman, originally Jackson Day was 
not treated from a political standpoint. It was nonpartisan, 
nonpolitical in the method in which it was celebrated—by ban- 
quets and ceremonies all over the country. Jackson was a 
Democrat, and the followers of his party appropriated the day 
to themselves in a great Many cases, and I am not objecting 
to it, for “I, too, was born in Acadie.” I am a Democrat and 
have no desire to criticize Democrats keeping alive Jackson's 
political views; but I would always prefer to treat the 8th of 
January, Jackson Day, as an American day, a day on which all 
Americans, regardless of party attachments, could gladly as- 
semble and celebrate the great, magnificent, inspiring, and 
durable victory. Of course, at times it is tedious to talk about 
Leonidas and Thermopylae. 
practical and modern up-to-date fellow, who is thinking of his 
country in points of industrialism, to talk about the dim and 
misty and vague past, but our past is not so far distant that 
we ought to forget it, and we should always keep in mind that 
the seeming friend of to-day may be the enemy of to-morrow; 
and we ought always to cogitate upon that Chalmette victory 
and remember its importance and the treacheries that sur- 
rounded it and “what might have been.” 

It teaches us that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
and we should always be mindful of invasion. 

I said once before recently on this floor that I never like to 
discuss Great Britain's attitude, because even in the minds of 
the most generous there is in all probability something akin 
to the thought that there may be acrimony behind my attitude. 
Of course, there is nothing of the sort. I am an American first 
and an English-speaking man in the next place, and I recognize 
that it is a great common family to-day. English literature is 
the boast of men who speak that tongue wherever it is spoken, 
but I can not blind my eyes to the facts of human existence. I 
know that as a people we fought and tore at each others’ throats 
for four and a half years, and we not only speak the same 
tongue but we were bound together in fraternal ties, If we 
fought, why should we gull ourselves, bamboozle ourselves with 
the idea that we are the same people as our English-speaking 
cousins across the seas and will never fight with them again? 
We did fight with them in order to gain our independence. We 
did fight with them in 1812, and we were ready to fight with 
them after the Civil War. We were ready to fight with them 
about the time of the Venezuelan affair, and if her alliances 
constitute a menace and a danger to us, we will be ready to fight 
with them again. I repeat and shall repeat as long as I live 
that the lesson of January 8, 1815, should convey to every Ameri- 
can mind that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty and free- 
. dom, and that we should at all times on land and sea be ready 
to meet any foe that might question our rights, challenge our 
privileges and our desires to be in the vanguard of human civili- 
zation. It is a great day. I know there are some who laugh 
and snicker and have an inclination to sneer at such celebra- 
tions, I do not know that it adds anything to their stature, 
neither does it diminish the importance of the day nor lessen 
the tremendous victory that was secured on the plains of Chal- 
mette. I know that it is not as important to some minds as 
the discussion of money, but it is important, nevertheless, to a 
great many people who do not always think in terms of 
dollars. 

It is well, my countrymen, to recall great historical events 
and outstanding commanding figures in the arena of peace and 
warfare, because we can not ignore the historical facts that it 
is by warfare that we have grown great and rich and powerful 
and opulent and strong. We have not grown to the magnificent 
proportions so aptly described by the phrase “from ocean to 
ocean” as a result of pious reflections and beautifully phrased 
expressions of peace on earth, good will to men, which may 
come in time, and which I will not obstruct. I will pray with 
the most religious for the millennium, but frankly confess that 


It does not seem quite right to the- 


I would not rely implicitly on prayer in the midst of a warlike 
world. We have grown great and powerful and strong as the 
result of courage and bravery and a determination to do and 
dare and never give up, because apparently even when we were 
beaten, pheenixlike we rose from the ashes of defeat and dis- 
aster and gave to freedom and liberty over the earth, and par- 
ticularly to our country, one of the greatest victories ever 
obtained by a small and militant band of men struggling against 
overwhelming odds and the greatest soldiers of Europe. 

Let us teach our children to know the history of their coun- 
try—its trials, its defeats, its disasters, its triumphs, its vic- 
tories—for, knowing why they should love their country, they 
will love it with heart and soul. They will love it for the dan- 
gers through which it has passed if they are taught to study 
and understand what these dangers were; and then they will 
be on guard against the dangers of the future. Chalmette, 
America shall never forget. A prayer and a tear for those who 
won and lost that day. They are in the bosom of their Father 
and their God. 


The muffled drum's sad roll has beat 
The soldier's last tattoo; 

No more on life's parade shall meet 
That brave and daring few. 

On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 

And glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead, 


Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 
Dear as the blood you gaye, 

No impious footsteps here shall tread 
The herbage of your grave; 

Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed toot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hicks, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13660, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had directed 
him to report the same back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CANTON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent— 

Mr. BLAKENEY was granted leave of absence for two weeks 
on account of illness, 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 12170. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycoming County, 
Pa., and their successors in office, to construct a bridge across 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the foot of 
Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, to the borough of 
Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa.,” approved August 11, 1916; 
and 

H. R. 10531, An act to distribute the commissioned line and 
engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for other 
purposes. 

° EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing in 8-point type 
a letter from John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman national 
legislative committee, the American Legion, on the so-called 
emergency officers’ bill, the Bursum bill, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 8-point 
type by printing a letter from an officer of the American Legion 
relative to the so-called Bursum bill. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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The letter is as follows: 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COM: 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1923. 


My Dran CONGRESSMAN : The present session of Congress will 
pass out of existence on March 4, so ‘there is left only eight 
weeks for the enactment of legislation. Unless an extra session 
is called, Congress will not convene again until December, 1923. 

It has been repeatedly stated on various occasions that the 
present Congress unanimously favors the enactment: of legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the disabled of ‘the World War. I desire 
to call to your attention that there is now, and has been pend- 
ing before the Congress for more than three years, legislation 
to this end. But unless this receives the immediate considera- 
tion of the present Congress it will fail of enactment through 
the deliberate inactivity of the committee having it in charge, 
because of the personal opposition of.a few members of that 
committee. 

I refer to S. 1565, the Bursum bill, designed to extend to 
the emergency Army officers who were disabled during the 
World War the privileges of retirement now enjoyed by all 
other officers, 

These disabled emergency Army officers were from the Na- 
tional Guard, were graduates of ‘training camps, and able 
soldiers commissioned from the ranks because of their excep- 
tional ability or bravery. 

On June 1, 1920, the retirement privileges accorded the 
Regulars were extended to the disabled emergency marine 
officers and disabled emergency naval officers. The disabled 
emergency Army officer alone has been left in the cold, and 
it is this neglect ‘that the Bursum bill seeks to rectify. 

There are less than 1,000 disabled officers who come within 
the provisions of this ‘bill, according to figures submitted to 
the Military Affairs Committee by the ‘Director of the United 
States Vetereans’ Bureau. Based on this number, the added 
cost would be ‘less than $600,000 a year. 

During the past year 30 of these disabled officers ‘have died, 
and ‘since the hearings before the committee, June 22, 18 have 
died, who had been patiently awaiting the passage of this long- 
delayed bill. 

Their condition and situation is well known to the public 
‘to-day, and this legislation was considered and taken up as 
far back as October, 1919. For your information I desire to 
set out an exact history of the progress of this legislation in 
the Congress. 

Mason bill, H. R. 4987, and Stevenson bill, H. R. 6688. 

These bills were introduced the latter part of 1919, and no 
real results were obtained on either of them. 

{Sixty-sixth Congress, second session.] 

Stevenson bill, H. R. 10835 compensation measure. (H. R. 
6688. which was introduced prior to this bill, provided for 
straight retirement.) 

Introdueed December 8, 1919. 

Referred to House Military Affairs Committee. 

Rereferred to Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Rereferred to Committee on Ways and Means. 

Rereferred to subcommittee on compensation and war-risk 
insurance of Committee on Interstate and Foreign ‘Commerce. 

Hearings before above subcommittee March 15, 16, and 17, 1920. 

Congress adjourned (second session) June 5, 1920. 

Note.—This bill was introduced in an amended form in the 
third session of the Sixty-sixth Congress as H. R. 15904. 

Poindexter bill, S. 4211 (identical with Stevenson bill, H. R. 
10835). 

Introduced April 13, 1920. e 

Referred to Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

No action; died in committee. 

| Sixty-sixth Congress, third session.] 

Stevenson bill, H. R. 15904—compensation measure. 

Introduced January 26, 1921. 

Referred to Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Reported favorably to House February 2, 1921. (Hearings on 
H. R. 10835 were used in making this report.) 

Sixty-sixth Congress adjourned March 4, 1921, and bill died 
with session, : 
{Sixty-seventh Congress, first session.] 

Johnson bill, H. R. 285—retirement measure. 

Introduced April 27, 1921. 

Referred to Committee on Military Affairs of the House. 

Attempt made by Representative LINEBERGER to have sub- 
stance of this bill attached to Army appropriation bill; ruled 
out on parliamentary point of order May 6, 1921. 

Bursum bill, S. 1565, retirement measure, 

Introduced May 4, 1921. 


Referred to Military Affairs Committee of the Senate. 

Hearings before above committee, May 27, 1921. 

Reported to Senate favorably, with „amendments, July 11, 1921, 
(Report No. 217, Senate Calendar No. 228.) 

Congress adjourned November 23, 1921. 

\(Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.) 

Bursum bill, S. 1565, retirement measure. 

Debated on floor of Senate February 16, 17, 20, 21, 1922. 

Bill passed Senate by vote of 50 to 14, February 21, 1022. 

Bill received in House of ‘Representatives February 22, 1922. 

Referred to House Military Affairs Committee February 22. 1922. 

-Hearings ‘before Military Affairs Committee on June 16, 19, 


22, and August 29, 1922. 


September 20, Representative Johnson obtained signatures of 
125 Members of House ‘to a petition calling upon Military Af- 
fairs Committee to report the bill. 

No result. 

December 7. Military Affairs Committee met in executive 
session and discussed bill. The chairman was instructed to 
‘obtain a decision from the Comptroller General on the working 
of the measure. 

December 21. Comptroller General rendered a decision to 
committee, instructing it how to change wording of bill to make 
‘payments under it legal. 

December 30. Chairman of committee wrote the Legion, say- 
ing he was going out of Washington for a “few weeks ” because 
of his health. 

January 8. The Legion informed that no meetings of ‘the 
‘committee have been scheduled during chairman’s indefinite 
Absence from Washington. 

The foregoing is a shameful example of the inability of Con- 
gress to function when the desires of a few leaders in a com- 
‘mittee can defeat, for this long period of time, this meritorious 
legislation, backed by ‘the wishes of the entire Nation. 

Fifteen members of the Military Affairs Committee ‘have ex- 
pressed to us their approval of the legislation, and 334 Mem- 
bers of the House have assured us that they favor it. Under 
these circumstances you can appreciate that the American Le- 
‘gion and the disabled officers themselves do not understand the 
reasons for its delay in passage. Since it has been ‘before the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House, a great number of 
bills have been considered ‘by that committee, reported, and 
enacted into law. Pull and complete hearings have been ‘had 
upon this bill. Every soldier organization of any importance 
‘has appeared and ‘testified before the committee, and we have 
‘supplied it with every possible bit of information which they. 
might require for its consideration. 

My dear Congressman, the American Legion and every ex- 
‘service men’s organization in this country wants to see this 
‘bill enacted into law and justice done the emergency Army 
officer. They believe that it is the intention of the committee 
‘to so delay action that the passage of the bill will be impossible 
during the closing days of the present session. 

We therefore urge that you give this matter your personal 
attention and consideration in order that this long-delayed and 
just measure may be immediately enacted into law. 

Very respectfully yours, > 
Joun Tos. TAYLOR, 


Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee, 
The American Legion, 
ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. GRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 9, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

899. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, submitting 
abstracts of proposals received during the fiscil year ended 
June 30, 1922, for material and labor in connection with works 
under the Engineer Department; to the Committee on Expendi- 
‘tures in the War Department. 

900, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a letter from the Safe Deposit & Trust 
‘Co. of Baltimore, executors of the estate of J. Wilson Leakin, 
deceased; to the Committee on Public Buildings ‘and ‘Grounds. 

901. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting estimates of appropriations for the legisla- 
tive establishment of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, amounting in all to $959,985 (H. Doc. No. 529) ; to 
‘the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. COLE of Ohio: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
11474, A bill providing for notice te the Secretary of the In- 
terior in cases involving the condemnation for publie purposes 
of land included in any Indian allotment; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1351). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9049. A bill abandoning and declaring non- 
navigable a portion of the west arm of the south fork of the 
South Branch of the Chicago River; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1352). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13474. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the 
city of Rockford, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Rock River; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1353). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROACH: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 11475. 
A bill to authorize the.setting aside of certain tribal lands 
within the Quinault Indian Reservation in Washington for 
lighthouse purposes; with au amendment (Rept. No. 1354). 
Rese to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 

2e Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SCOTT of Tennessee: Committee on War Claims, 8. 
3048. An act for the relief of L. D. Riddell and George W. 
Hardin, trustees ef Milligan College, Tennessee; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 12355). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims, H. R. 1593. A bill 
for the relief of the Post Publishing Co.; without amendment 
Ne No. 1356). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

use. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. II. R. 12089. A 
bili for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; with an amendment 
or No. 1857). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims.. S. 3350. An act 
for the relief of Alice M, Gorman; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1358). Referred te the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 1281. Au aet for 
the relief of Capt. Edward T. Hartmann, United States Army, 


and others; without amendment (Rept. No. 1359). Referred 
te the Committee of the Whole House. 3 
Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 107. An act for 


the relief of Robert Edgar Zeigler; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1360). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 2853. An act for 
the relief of persons suffering damage by reason of proceed- 
ings for the condemnation of land for Camp Benning, Ge. 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1361). Referred to the Cam 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 3351. An act for 
the relief of G. Dare Hopkins; with an amendment (Rept, 
No. 1362). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 1599, An act for 
the relief of the estate of David B. Landis, deceased, and the 
estate of Jacob F. Sheaffer, deceased; with an amendment. 
ee No. 1363). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

use. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 987, An act to 
reimburse Isaiah Stephens, postmaster of McMechen, Marshall 
County, W. Va., for money and postage stamps stolen; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 1364). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 163. An act for 
the relief of Francis L. Flanders; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1365). Referred te the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13176) granting a pension to Henry Dyer; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


A bill (H. R. 13261) granting a pension to Robert McAfee; 


Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


A bill (H. R. 13436) granting a pension te Luella M. Myers; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 13712) for the erection of a 
Federal building at Lumberton, N. C.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas; A bill (H. R. 13713) to prohibit 
immigration to the United States; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 13714) to extend the 
insurance and collect-on-delivery service to third-class mail, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 13715) to create a bureau 
of civil aeronautics in the Department of Commerce, encourage 
and regulate the navigation of civil aircraft, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (H. R. 13716) for the improvement of 
the post-office building at Wilmington, N. C.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bilis and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURROUGHS: A bill (H. R. 13717) granting an 
increase of pension to Augusta A. Fiske; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13718) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph A. Lapont; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 13719) granting a pension to 
John Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bil (H. R. 13720) granting a pension 
to Maggie A. Farrill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13721) granting an increase of pension to 
Leander W. Springer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 18722) providing for an 
examination and survey of the Michigan City Harbor, Michi- 
gan City, Ind.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13723) providing for the ex- 
amination and survey of Shinnecock Bay, Quantuck Bay, and 
Moriches Bay, Long Island, N. X., and connecting canals; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H, R. 13724) 
for the relief of Hugh Marshall Montgomery; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 13725) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Adams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McOLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 13726) for the relief of 
the heirs of Charles E. Grant; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MacGRBGOR: A bil (H. R. 13727) authorizing the 
payment of an amount equal to six months’ pay to Joseph J. 
Martin; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 13728) granting a pension 
to Mary Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13729) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah M. Hopkins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NORTON; A bill (H. R. 13730) granting a pension to 
Emily Kolb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICKETTS: A bill (H. R. 13731) granting a pension 
to Samuel E. Blades; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13732) granting an increase of pension to 
Augusta Lambert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13783) granting an increase of pension 
to James C. Weodward; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 13734) granting a pension to 
Sarah Irene Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13735) granting a 
pension to Timothy F. Buckley; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6772. By Mr. FULLER: Petitions of the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty Companies; the National Leather and Shoe 
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Finders’ Association ; the Wholesale Grocers’ Exchange, of Chi- 
cago; the United Commercial Travelers, of Freeport, III.; the 
National Shoe Wholesalers’ Association; and the Laundry Own- 
ers’ National Association, for legislation to provide for 1-cent 
drop letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6778. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Empire State Forest Prod- 
ucts Association, Albany, N. Y., urging that the Director of the 
Budget and the Congress should give favorable consideration to 
the request for funds for the establishment of a northeastern 
forest experiment station; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6774. By Mr. MAPES: Resolutions of John Nies Sons and 
21 others, of Holland, Mich., for the repeal of the tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6775. By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of 124 citizens of Pater- 
son, N. J., favoring a joint resolution purporting to extend 
immediate aid to the people of the German and Austrian Re- 
publics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6776. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Louis Endres and 31 
others, of Fort Yates, N. Dak., urging that aid be given the 
famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics ; 

to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6777. Also, petition of C. V. Ferguson and 11 others, of Glen- 
burn, N. Dak., to abolish a discriminatory tax on small-arms 
ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

6778. Also, petition of Rev. J. Fontana and 103 others, of 
New Salem, Judson, and Almont, N. Dak., for the purchase of 
food supplies in the United States to be sent to the famine- 
stricken peoples of Germany and Austria; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6779. Also, petition of Leslie A. Gibbs and 20 others, of Mar- 
marth, N. Dak., to abolish a discriminatory tax on small-arms 
ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

6780. Also, petition of Rev. G. Wullschleger and 33 others, of 
Judson, N. Dak. urging that aid be extended to the famine- 
stricken peoples of Germany and Austria; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6781. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of H. Krebs and other resi- 
dents of the thirty-third congressional district of New York, 
for the abolishment of the discriminatory duty on small arms; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, January 9, 1923. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, grant that we do not come before Thee with mere 
lip service, but may the thought in our hearts and the longing 
of our souls be in perfect harmony with the desire of Thine own 
heart toward us, that we may render acceptable service unto 
Thee. Keep us from formalities, but help us to reach after 
realities and find our lives becoming more and more sacred with 
the things that are best and are worth while. Hear and help us 
constantly. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
-mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved, 


OPERATION OF CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a letter from the Commissioner of 
Pensions, together with a report of the board of actuaries on 
the operation of the civil service retirement act, which was 
referred to the Committee on Civil Service. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 18660) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiseal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 10531) to distribute the commissioned line and 
engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for other 
purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 12170) to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the commissioners of Lycoming County, 
Pa., and their successors in office to construct a bridge across 
the West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the foot of 
Arch Street, in the city of Williamsport, to the borough of 
Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa.,” approved August 11, 1916. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. LADD presented petitions of Ada Endres and 54 other 
citizens of Fort Yates, and of 114 citizens of Ellendale, all in 
the State of North Dakota, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion extending immediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples 
of the German and Austrian Republics, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., praying an amendment of the so-called 
ship subsidy bill providing for safety at sea of passengers, 
8 ships, and cargoes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented resolutions adopted by the 
Los Angeles (Calif.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring very 
careful scrutiny of the so-called Bursum bill relating to 
Pueblo Indian lands in New Mexico, to the end that it may 
not adversely affect the rights of such Indians, which were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Edward J. Sullivan, of Carmel, Calif., praying for the passage 
of the so-called Denison “blue sky” bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the San Francisco 
Post, Society of American Military Enginters, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., protesting against reduction of appropriations 
for training of the citizen soldiery, provided for in the national 
defense act as amended June 4, 1920, which were referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS, 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3226) for the relief of William J. Ewing, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
999) thereon. s 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3849) for the relief of Robert J. Kirk, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1000) thereon. 

ADMISSION OF ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a bill 
to be read and referred, and I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the Senate for four or five minutes concerning it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent to speak for five minutes upon a bill 
which he introduces. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator will proceed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the bill which I have sent 
to the Secretary’s desk is a bill to permit our immigration 
authorities to exceed the number of Turkish Armenians who 
are coming into the country beyond the present quota permitted 
them by law to the extent of 75,000 during the year 1923. I 
have tried to guard the bill so that it shall meet with no objec- 
tions from labor unions or from any other legitimate interest. 

It is provided that these Armenians shall go upon the land as 
farmers or as farm laborers or as tenants or share hands. It 
is further provided that a preference shall be given to such of 
them as have relatives in the United States who are willing to 
pay their way and to give bond that they shall not become 
public charges. There is a secondary preference given to such 
of them as can procure benevolent associations in the United 
States to give bond that they shall not become public charges, 
It is further required that proper assurance must be given 
to our consuls abroad or to our immigration authorities here 
that they have some reasonable assurance of finding places upon 
the farms in the country. 

Mr. President, I do not want to help to increase the scarcity, 
if any there be, of manufacturing labor for the benefit of those 
who wish to reduce the wages of labor, but the farmers in many 
parts of the country neither have, nor can they procure, suf- 
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ficient labor to carry on their operations in a manner most 
conducive to their own prosperity and to the welfare of the 
American people. 

Of course, if there had been no crisis abroad I would not 
introduce the bill, but, Mr. President, at one American institu- 
tion I have been informed are 3,000 homeless Turkish Arme- 
nian children. At one time in one place there were 18,000 of 
them gathered together.. There were at one time 300,000 Chris- 
tian refngees—many, if not most of them, however, being 
‘Greeks—waiting at and near Smyrna for some method of get- 
ting out of Turkish territory, like dumb driven cattle,” fright- 
ened and running. 

Mr. President, I have added another clause to the bill pro- 
viding that Armenian children, orphans or homeless, shall be 
permitted to enter during the year 1923 to the number of 25,000, 
provided that some orphans’ home—religious, governmental, or 
secular—shall assure the immigration agents that they have 
places for them, and will give proper security that they shall 
be taken care of, clothed, and fed, and educated to the age where 
they can take care of themselves; and that amongst those Ar- 
menian homeless and orphan children there shall be permitted 
to enter others where American or Armenian’ families in the 
United States consent to adopt them and to take care of them, 
and make satisfactory showing to the immigration authorities 
that they can and will do sò. 

In brief that is all there is to the bill. I am as much op- 
posed as anybody to unrestricted immigration. I have, there- 
fore, put a provision in the bill that the adult Armenians who 
ate to be permitted to come here in excess of their 3 per cent 
quota shall be those who shall comply otherwise with all of 
our present immigration requirements. They shali be literates, 
shall be in good physical health, shall be neither anarchists nor 
government-destroying communists. I have tried to hedge the 
bill about so that we can do a great humanitarian work with- 
out hurting anybody in the United States. We surely, it seems 
to me, can do that much for the world, the Asia Minor part of 
it, in the day of its suffering, its deportations, its ravishments, 
its suppression, and its persecution. 

Those people are either political or religious refugees, the 
subjects of political or religious persecution. I admit that they 
have aroused my sympathy. The Armenians are not an Asiatic 
race. There are many who do not know that, but I made occa- 
sion to examine the literature upon the subject several years 
ago. They are a European race who must have gone into Asia 
Minor like the Gauls went into Galatia from Europe around 
the Black Sea to their present homelands in Russia and Tur- 
key. They possess the attributes and the excellencies. the in- 
dustry and the intelligence and the energy of the European 
race. When immigration to this country was unrestricted 
there were fewer illiterates than among almost any, or, as I 
remember, any populations coming to us for homes. They are 
members of the oldest now-existing Christian chureh in the 
habitat where they first became Christian. They are at home 
predominantly agriculturists. They would add a desirable ele- 
ment to our farm population. The whole number to be ad- 
mitted, adults and children, is only 100,000. That is only about 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of our existing population and their 
assimilation can not seriously affect us in our physical, mental, 
moral, political, or industrial make-up. All of them who could 
get with us fought with us during the World War, and the 
British military commanders estimated their service and men- 
tioned them commendingly. 

The bill (S. 4298) for the extension of the number of Turkish 
Armenians admissible as immigrants to the United States, and 
for the admission of orphaned and homeless Armenian children 
to American orphan institutions and to adoption in American 
private families, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S, 4299) for the reliéf of the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Raymond C. Hanford; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4800) providing for the sale and disposition of 
lands within the former Uncompahgre Indian Reservation, in 
the State of Utah, containing gilsonite or other like substances; 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4301) granting a pension to P. G. Hobbs; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 4302) granting an increase of pension to Patrick 
H. Guhin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 4303) to amend the joint resolution extending 
the operation of the immigration act of May 19, 1921, as 
amended by the resolution of May 11, 1922; to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

By Mr. NICHOLSON: 

A bill (S. 4304) authorizing the acquirement of a site and 
the construction of a building for a post office at Longmont, 
Colo. ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By “Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 4305) granting increase of pension to certain sol- 
diers of the Mexican War and Civil War and their widows and 
minor children, widows of the War of 1812, Army nurses, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 4806) to further regulate the trading in future con- 
tracts of agricultural products; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4307) for the relief of John I. Conroy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 4308) to authorize the general accounting officers’ 
of the United States to allow credit to certain disbursing offi- 
cers for payments of salary made on properly certified and ap- 
proved vouchers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4809) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide a government for the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, approved April 30, 1900, as amended, to 
establish an Hawaiian Homes Commission, granting certain 
powers to the board of harbor commissioners of the Territory of 
Hawaii, and for other purposes,” approved July 9, 1921; to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 

By Mr. McNARY; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 264) for the relief of the city 
of Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. STERLING submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for the location and destruction of the 
barberry bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores 
originate, ete., from $350,000 to $500,000, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13481, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. POMERENE submitted an amendment proposing to au- 
thorize an appropriation of $99,185 for the Perry’s Victory Me- 
morial, for improvement of the grounds and approaches to the 
memorial, parking, retaining walls, facing the upper and lower 
plazas with tile or other suitable material, ete., intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13696, the independent offices 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 13660) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues of such District for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The, Chair designates the Senator 
from the State of Virginia [Mr. Glass] to read Washington's 
Farewell Address February 22 next, which is to be read pur- 
suant to an order of the Senate of January 24, 1901. 

SENATOR FEOM NEBRASKA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the creden- 
tials of R. B. Howl, chosen a Senator from the State of 
Nebraska for the term of six years beginning March 4, 1923, 
which were ordered to be placed on file and to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
Execerivs OFFICE, 
State of Nebraska, Lincoln, 


To the President of the United States Senate: 


This is to rary that on the 7th day of November, in the year 1922 22, 
at a general e on held throughout the State of Nebraska, R. 
Howe, Esq., was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the State 
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of Nebraska a Senator from said State in the Senate of the United 
States for the term of six years beginning on the 4th day of March, 


1923. 
Witness his excellency our governor, Samuel R. McKelvie, and_ our 
A ania affixed, this the 3d day of January, in the year of our Lord 
SEAL.] SAMUEL R, McKetvis. 


y the governor: 
Darius M. AMSBEERY, 
° Secretary of State. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. POINDEXTER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18374) making appropriations for the Navy Department and 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full and free conference 
have agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 8, 
15, 17, 20, 29, and 33. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, and 31, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $3,400,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. . 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert $3,594,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,475,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $180,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert the following: “ $9,903,000, of which 
sum an amount not exceeding $903,000 shall be available for 
the purchase, manufacture, and installation of antiaircraft 
guns for the United States ship Maryland, and ammunition 
and fire-control instruments required for such guns”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $135,340"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 82: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 32, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“No part of any appropriation made for the Navy shall be ex- 
pended for any of the purposes herein provided for on account 
of the Navy Department in the District of Columbia, including 
personal services of civilians and of enlisted men of the Navy, 
except as herein expressly authorized: Provided, That there 
may be detailed to the Bureau of Navigation not to exceed at 
any one time 34 enlisted men of the Navy: Provided further, 
That enlisted men detailed to the Naval Dispensary and the 
Radio Communication Service shall not be regarded as detailed 
to the Navy Department in the District of Columbia“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


MILES POINDEXTER, 

CARTER GLASS, 

FREDERICK HALE, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


PATRICK H. KELLEY, 

BURTON L. FRENCH, 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

James F. BYRNES, 

WX. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I move the adoption of the conference 
report. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may we have a statement 
from the Senator respecting the agreements contained in the 
report before we proceed to its consideration? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a complete agreement on the 
differences of the two Houses. There were very few substantial 
changes made by the Senate in the bill. There was a com- 
promise between the two Houses on those. 

There was an increase by the Senate of $1,000,000 to the 
Naval Reserve. The conferees agreed upon an increase of 
$600,000. Another one was $550,000 for the manufacture of 
torpedoes. The Senate conferees receded from that amendment. 
Most of the other, amendments were largely of a formal charac- 
ter, I will say to the Senator from Arkansas, ; 

Mr. ROBINSON. May I ask the Senator from Washington 
if the conference report was unanimously agreed to by the 
members of the conference on the part of the Senate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was. 

225 ROBINSON, I have no objection to the adoption of the 
repor 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the Senator from Washington what the 
conferees did in regard to the torpedo appropriation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Rhode Island is 
familiar with the provisions in the bill. He will remember 
that there was an item of $903,000 added to the appropriation 
for ordnance, relating to antiaircraft guns and fire control of 
antiaircraft guns on the battleship Maryland. That was taken 
out of the appropriation for increase of the Navy. But in 
taking that amount from the appropriation for increase of 
the Navy, the allotment of $10,000,000 allowed to ordnance 
was not changed. So the conferees took the view that that 
left a margin of $903,000 for ordnance, a large portion of 
which could be used for the manufacture of torpedoes. There- 
fore the special item of $550,000 was dropped. 

Mr. GERRY. I shall not object to agreeing to the confer- 
a report, but I wish we might have kept that item in the 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We tried to keep it in, but were unable 
to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

PRICE OF RUBBER. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, I have a report pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce with reference to the 
British colonial restriction of the production of rubber and the 
increase in price to the American consumer, which is so grave 
and of such general importance that I ask unanimous consent 
to present it for incorporation in the Recorp, and in eight- 
point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The report is as follows: 

EFFECT OF BRITISH COLONIAL RUBBER RESTRICTION LAWS. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Until 1900 wild rubber was the sole source of supply. The 
increased demand, largely on account of the development of 
motor cars, has resulted in 95 per cent of the world’s supply of 
rubber being produced on plantations located in the Federated 
Malay States and Ceylon and in the Dutch East Indies. More 
than 72 per cent of this plantation rubber is grown in the Brit- 
ish colonial possessions. An additional § per cent is controlled 
by British capital. The relative importance of wild and planta- 
tion rubber is shown by the estimated production for 1922 of 
340,000 tons of plantation rubber as against 23,000 tons of wild 
rubber. 

The plantation industry was enormously prosperous from 
1910 until 1920. Following the business depression of 1920 and 
1921, demand fell off, stocks accumulated, and prices went down. 
For a time cost of production exceeded the market price. 

ENACTMENT OF RESTRICTION LAWS. 

The British Government in October, 1920, appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the condition of the plantation industry, 
now known as the Stevenson committee. This committee was 
composed of British Government officials, plantation company 
directors, and rubber growers. There was no real representa- 
tion of the manufacturing side. Despite the committee’s failure 
to secure like action by the Dutch Government, it recommended 
in October, 1922, the adoption of colonial laws restricting ex- 
portation of rubber. These were approved by the British 
colonial secretary and adopted by the British colonies, effective 
November 1, 1922. The announced purpose of the laws was 
twofold: First, to restrict production to absorb what they 
thought was an excessive surplus of crude rubber stocks; and, 
second, to restore the market price so that plantations could 
produce at a profit. 


Without objection it is so ordered, 


4 


1923. 
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BRIEF OF THE LAWS, 


An export tax is the means used to restrict production. 
“Standard production” is fixed as 1920 production—835,000 
tons—as found by the Stevenson committee. Exportations up 
to 60 per cent of standard production bear a nominal duty— 
1g cents gold per pound, exchange at par. Hereafter our fig- 
ures will be in gold based on exchange at par. If exports 
exceed 60 per cent of 1920 production, each and every pound 
from the first to the last exported in the year thereupon is 
subject to the prohibitive duty as shown by the following 
table: 


Exportation over 60 per cent of standard production. 


DUTY PER POUND, Cents. 
Over 60 per cent but not exceeding 65 per cent — 1.94 
Over 65 per cent but not exceeding 70 per cent 9. 94 
Over 70 per cent but not exceeding 75 per cent 11, 92 
Over 75 per cent but not exceeding 80 per cent. 13, 91 
Over 80 per cent but not exceeding 85 per cent -- 15.90 
Over 85 per cent but not exceeding 90 per cent 17. 89 
Over 90 per cent but not exceeding 95 per cent 19. 87 
Over 95 per cent but not exceeding 100 per cen 21. 86 
Over. 200 nek r e So ee 23. 85 


The governor in council is charged with the administration 
of the act, and the law provides that he may increase the 
percentage of standard production that may be exported at 
the minimum duty. The governors have announced that they 
will follow the recommendation of the Stevenson committee in 
this respect, which was that if a market price of 30 cents gold 
was continuously maintained for any quarter—November, 1922, 
to January, 1923; February—April, 1923, and so forth—the 
minimum would be raised for the ensuing quarter from 60 
to 65 per cent; if a price of 36 cents gold was continuously 
maintained for any quarter, the minimum would be raised 
for the ensuing quarter from-60 to 70 per cent. Likewise, 
the percentage may be reduced 5 per cent if a price is not so 
maintained at more than 24 cents gold. 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, 


No rubber is transshipped through the Dutch East Indies, 
owing to an import tax. The figures used for the Dutch East 
Indies are, therefore, export figures. For the Malay Penin- 
sula actual export figures can not be obtained, but we use the 
-estimate below as being very nearly correct. For Ceylon the 
figure of domestic exports is used. For the smaller areas esti- 
mates of the Statist are used to show 1920 production. Figures 
of rubber are shown in long tons: 


Malay Peninsula (minus transshipments) 


Ceylon 1 — trunsshipments —--—-- 500 
Dutch st Indies , 800 
TTT 6, 400 
CC IR SER LOD Be Pa SN OR eee ee eat 4. 100 
FF E SS E E N EE AN S 1, 600 
ehr... — ..! 3. 100 

S Sete pet a pea eee een eee rete 331, 000 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTION SCHEME IN PRODUCING SHORTAGE IN WORLD 
STOCKS OF RUBBER. 

According to the Stevenson committee, production of planta- 
tion rubber during 1920 totaled 335,000 tons, According to the 
detailed figures shown above, 68.6 per cent of the 1920 planta- 
tion production was in British Malaya and Ceylon. On the 
basis of the Stevenson committee’s estimate this gives 230,500 
tons as the amount subject to restriction in the British 
colonies. Allowing, say, 24,500 tons—Statist, 29,700 tons— 
additional for rubber produced from new areas, we have a total 
of 255,000 tons subject to restriction, 

In 1928 we could expect 90,000 tons of rubber from the Dutch 
East Indies, unrestricted. It is estimated that 30 per cent of 
the plantations there are British controlled, and it is claimed 
that 84 per cent of that 30 per cent have agreed, with condi- 
tions, to voluntarily participate in the scheme. This adds 
22,680 tons subject to restriction, making a total of approxi- 
mately 277,500 tons. 

Stocks available January 1, 1922. 


Tons. 
Stevenson. committee ð — anesn 2310, 000 
Production first nine months 1922 — Rlekinson 273, 600 
583, 600 
Consumption first nine months of 1922—rubber divi- 
sion: 
Retained in United States 210, 000 
Estimated consumption, other countries 93, 000 
— — 303. 000 
Available stocks Sept. 30, 1922 „ 280, 600 


Note that stocks were reduced by 30,000 tons, unless stocks. were 
increased in consuming countries. This is not likely for any countries 
except the United States, Japau, and France. 


- STOCKS AVAILABLE NOVEMBER 1, 1922, 

It may be assumed that during October, 1922, there was little 
change in the position of stocks. The position on November 1, 
1922, then, was: 


Tons. 
J r E E E EE SE R E S E 280, 000 
1923 world requirements from plantations (conservatively esti- 
DT) Oe SS eS ee ER ee 59, 000 
Unrestricted 1 production (restricted areas, 277,500 ; 
unrestricted areaa; 77,500) ee 355, 000 


Since prices have not been maintained in the first quarter— 
November 1, 1922, to January 31, 1923—at 30 cents gold per 
pound, there can be no further increase of the minimum per- 
centage of production before the end of the second quarter, 
viz, May 1, 1923. Therefore, production, November 1, 1922, 
to May 1, 1923, will remain at 60 per cent of standard. 

Stocks available May 1, 1923. 


Tons. 
Nov. 1, 1922, to May 1, 1923, world’s requirements of plan- 
Wir!!! een EE EON e EA 178, 500 
Six months’ production, restricted areas, 60 per cent 
r A A R L T 83. 250 
Six months’ production, free areas, one-half of 77,500- 38, 750 
i 122, 000 
è 56. 500 
Reduction of stocks, November, 1922, to May 1, 1928: 
FFC AE TT EAT ER a a Se 280, 000 
Reduction of stocks by May 1, 1923 56, 500 


er eis pee 


The Stevenson committee used eight months’ stocks 
as the necessary surplus. The Rubber Association of 
America estimates that six months! supply is suffi- 
cient. If the Stevenson committee's figures are used, 
we have the following position: 


Eight months’ necessary stocks „ 239, 338 
Shortage ‘May £ 8 — . 15, 83% 

If we assume that the price after May 1, 1923, rules at 36 
cents or above, 10 per cent additional releases will occur at 
regular quarterly periods. The- world quarterly requirements 
of rubber from the plantations will be 89,750 tons. The posi- 
non of stocks at ends of various quarters will then be as 
‘ollows: 


223, 500 


Tons. 
Stocks May 1, 1923: A 10 per cent release, making 70 per cent 
(67,937 tons), 21,813 tons less than needed during the 


. 1, 1923 (deduct 21,813), a 10 per cent release 
making 80 pet CORTINA EBT) VER oct le mais A oes 201, 687 
Stocks Nov. 1, 1923 (deduct 14.878222 

Thus, November 1, 1923, the available stocks will have been 
reduced to but six months’ supply, whereas eight months is 
taken by the Stevenson committee as a necessary supply to do 
business. This is on the assumption of maximum releases un- 
der the Stevenson plan, There is no allowance for increased 
demand to meet an estimate of 2,000 000 additional automobiles 
in 1923, nor for new uses for paper manufacture and other pur- 
poses now being experimented with. 

The price of crude rubber was at its high point in 1910, when 
it exceeded $3 per pound. In 1913 the average price for plan- 
tation crêpe was 72 cents; in 1914, 55 cents; 1915, 60 cents; 
1916, 68 cents; 1917, 67 cents; 1918, 55 cents; 1919, 50 cents; 
1920, 46 cents; 1921, 20 cents; and for the first 10 months of 
1922 it averaged about 15 cents in the London market. 

The reasons for the passage of the law seemed to be disap- 
pearing at the time of its enactment, as the surplus stocks of 
rubber had apparently been decreased by about 30,000 tons in 
the preceding nine months. The resumption of manufacturing 
is absorbing the surplus feared by the Stevenson committee. 
Published reports of investigators who visited the estates this 
year and financial statements of the plantation companies indi- 
eate the cost of production has been adjusted to lower price 
levels, permitting adequate profit with prices at 24 cents. Re- 
liable information available warrants the belief that rubber is 
now being produced at a cost of 11 cents seaboard in the Far 
East on some of the plantations. No capital charges are in- 
cluded in these’ costs, however, and such charges would fre- 
quently be fairly heavy as the plantations were capitalized dur- 
ing the boom period, and there has in many cases been a con- 
siderable watering of stock. An American company which 
owns a plantation of 45,000 acres in the island of Sumatra 
ceased tapping operations in June, 1921, when the price of rub- 
ber was 164 cents, and stated that it would leave the trees on 
its own plantation untapped as long as rubber could be pur- 
chased in the open market cheaper than it could be produced. 
The company has not resumed tapping as yet. 

An economic price for rubber has a great influence upon 
the development of highway transportation. In this field rubber 
is a necessity, and if the cost is not prohibitive, the volume re- 
quired will be greatly increased. 
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WORLD War DEBT FUNDING COMMISSION. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I note in the Washington Post 
of this morning an article the headlines of which read as 
follows: : 

Would repay debt by trade balances. 

British neellor outlines his country’s program to meet obliga- 
tions to America. 

There is another article in the Washington Post regarding the 
appointment of a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The closing paragraph of that article reads: 

President. Harding nt some time yesterday afternoon in confer- 
ence with Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and Senator Smoor dis- 
cussing the funding of the British war debt to the United States. 

I promised on yesterday again to bring this matter to the 
attention of the Senate and the country to-day. 

Mr. President, actual negotiations have begun for the funding 
of the British debt to the United States. The envoys of Great 
Britain are in the Capital; the members of the debt commis- 
sion who were appointed by the President are meeting with 
them day after day. They are solemnly discussing the question 
of settling the terms of the payment of the debt between the 
Government of Great Britain and the Government of the 
United States. The people of the United States are represented 
in Congress by two great political parties. Those two parties 
are supposed to speak for the whole American people. The 
present minority party and the people represented by it, 
however, are not represented on the debt commission. I sub- 
mit that that is a denial of common justice to the Democratic 
Party and a rank outrage upon the American people, 

Mr. President, to our utter surprise the President failed to 
appoint a single Democrat on the debt commission. I protested 
against that action. My friend, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], introduced a bill looking to giving us representation, 
and that bill was referred to the Committee on Finance some 
three weeks ago. The Senator from Georgia has worked persist- 
ently to have that bill favorably acted upon, and I have been co- 
operating with him to the end that we might haye the bill 
reported out, brought before this body, and speedily passed and 
sent to the other House for early action. 

Who can deny that it is right and just that the Democrats 
should be represented upon the debt commission. 

What does the article to which I have referred state? It 
states that the President was in conference with the Republican 
Secretary of the Treasury and with a Republican Senator, who 
is a member of the debt commission, quietly discussing the 
matter among themselves, with no Democrat present to par- 
ticipate in the discussion and to know what was the nature of 
the negotiations, I do not care what party should undertake 
to do such a thing; if my own party should do it, I would con- 
demn it. No party has a right to take over negotiations in 
reference to a debt which is due to the whole American peo- 
ple, and handle the matter as it would a private campaign 
fund which was contributed to that party for the purpose of 
attaining party success, The American people are entitled 
to know what is being said in the sessions of the debt com- 
mission; everything in reference to the matter ought to be in 
the open; there is no oceasion for secrecy. The debt is owed 
to the American people, and they are entitled to know what 
is being done day after day looking to its collection. 

I do not know what are the best methods to employ in the 

collection of the debt. I wish to do that which is the very best 
that can be done; I do not want to be hard on our allies; I 
want us to be fair to them and at the same time I want us to 
be entirely fair and square with the American people. I do 
know, as I said on yesterday, that the American people are 
tax burdened and debt ridden, and that if we can speed up the 
collection of the debt which is due us and secure the payment 
of some of it we can reduce taxes on our own people and accom- 
plish great good in the affairs of our own people here at home. 
Charity should begin at home. That doctrine is sound politi- 
cally as well as good religiously. I think we ought to be just to 
our own people before we undertake to be generous to other 
peoples. 

On yesterday, Mr. President, after I had discussed this mat- 
ter, I suggested to the Senate that on to-day I should feel it 
my duty to take some steps toward discharging the committee 
from the further consideration of the bill of the Senator from 
Georgia, to which I have referred. I made that statement be- 
cause my friend from Georgia, who is the author of the bill and 
has been working so enthusiastically and persistently to have it 
favorably reported by the committee, had been temporarily 
called from the Chamber. I see the Senator from Georgia is 
new on the floor. I do not want to take any steps in the mat- 
ter without conferring with him, for I am trying to cooperate 
with him and to help him to secure the object he desires to 
attain by the passage of the bill. i 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am very glad to have the 
help of the Senator from Alabama and of other Senators in the 
effort to secure the passage of the measure which I have intro- 
duced providing for Democratie representation on the World 
War Debt Funding Commission. While I am anxious for this 
bill to be passed as early as possible, I have no complaint, Mr. 
President, on account of the delay which has ensued in con- 
nection with the measure. The chairman of the committee to 
which the bill was referred has twice called the committee to- 
gether to consider it, but during the Christmas holidays the 
chairman and so many Senators, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, were absent that he was unable to obtain a quorum, 
and on Saturday last had a similar experience. The chair- 
man of the committee has again called a meeting for to-mor- 
row morning at 10.30 o'clock to consider the bill. I have seen 
a majority of the members of the committee, who promise to 
be present and pass on the measure, and I feel sure they will 
make a favorable report. 

I should like to say further that every member of the com- 
mittee on the other side of the Chamber with whom I have 
discussed the question and a number of Republican Senators 
not members of the committee have assured me that they 
would support the bill. I have no complaint whatever of the 
chairman of the committee or members of the committee, 

I introduced it on December 18, and Congress was not in 
session several days afterwards on account of Christmas holi- 
days; to-day is the 9th of January. The chairman and other 
members of the committee, both Republicans and Democrats, 
were absent for a few days. I have been doing my very best 
to secure consideration of the bill; the chairman of the com- 
mittee has likewise done his best; and I imagine that there 
are very few bills which have been considered so promptly as 
this bill will have been by to-morrow morning when the com- 
mittee will pass upon it. So far as I know, this is the only 
bill of its kind that has been introduced. I regret that the 
President ignored the Democrats in making his appointments 
on this commission. My measure was not introduced in a 
partisan spirit; it was intended to prevent anything of the 
kind. I realize that the solution of this financial question— 
the greatest that will perhaps come before Congress within a 
century—may not be a popular one; the country may be dis~ 
appointed in our efforts to collect these debts, and it might be 
better from a partisan Democratic standpoint to let the com- 
mission remain a partisan one, composed entirely of Republic- 
ans, but this is too important a matter to our country to let 
politics enter into its discussions. I believe that if Demo- 
cratic Members of the Senate and House were named by the 
President as members of the Debt Funding Commission, to 
serve with the Republican members already appointed, making 
it a nonpartisan commission, their recommendations to Congress 
would be considered without partisan discussion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall not make the motion 
which I suggested yesterday, in view of the statement of my 
friend from Georgia; but I submit that there is ground for 
complaint against the committee, and I lodge that complaint 
myself. I am interested in the bill of the Senator from Georgia 
the same as if I were its author. I could offer an amend- 
ment myself to the proposal; but I am supporting the measure 
introduced by my friend from Georgia, and I submit that the 
committee ought to have acted before the Debt Funding Com- 
mission commenced negotiations with the representatives of 
Great Britain. -The Democratic Party ought to have had 
representation on the commission before any meeting was ever 
held. That is the point I am making. I do not want to wait 
until the administration has quietly made known its position 
on this matter to the foreign envoys. Negotiations are already 
under way in this very important matter. It is no small 
affair, for it involves $12,000,000,000 owed to the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

If the Republican Party, which formerly declined outright 
to put any Democrat upon the Debt Funding Commission, now 
has agreed to thke action upon the measure to-morrow, that is 
better than no action at all; but the attitude of the Republican 
Party has been that the Democratic Party was not to have any 
representation upon that commission. The Republican Party 
flatly declined to give us representation upon that commission. 
We are entitled to such representation; and I am going to 
continue to demand it till we get it. I want action upon the 
measure of the Senator from Georgia, and I am entitled to 
have it; the Democratic Party and the country are entitled to 
have it; the whole American people are entitled to have it. 
I do not intend so long as I am a Member of this body that 
any party shall treat a debt owed to the whole American people 
as a debt due to the campaign committee of that party. I do 
not intend that any party shall conduct negotiations regard- 
ing that indebtedness, amounting to $12,000,000,000, behind 
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closed doors and discuss it in a way that nobody but the leaders 
of that party shall know what is going on. That is my posi- 
tion in short. There is not anything so powerful in this coun- 
try as public opinion in action, and the way to reach that public 
opinion is to give it the truth, and then it can be formed and 
action will be obtained. 

I say again in conclusion that it is an outrage that the 
Democratic Party of the United States has not already secured 
representation upon the Debt Funding Commission, and we are 
going to have representation upon that commission or know 
the reason why. This matter is not a matter to be handled 
singly and solely by the representatives of the Republican 
Party; it is a United States matter and the two parties 
charged with the operation of the Goyernment are entitled to 
be present through their representatives when negotiations are 
had. 

It may be that some Democrat might be appointed a mem- 
ber of the commission to whom I would not agree, but the 
Democratic Party is entitled to have representation on it, and 
T reserve the right to fight the confirmation of anyone whose 
name may be suggested that I do not believe would be whole- 
heartedly in favor of doing what the American people want 
done toward collecting the debt of $12,000,000,000 owed to 
them and not to the leaders of the Republican Party. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President 

Mr, HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Is it not true that the Congress has definitely 
defined the powers of the Debt Funding Commission and that 
their duties are purely administrative, and that there is no 
power within the scope of the authority given the commission 
to do other than follow the direction which has already been 
given by the Congress? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Congress did say that they 
could defer payment for no longer a period than 25 years, I 
believe, and that they would not permit them to fix an interest 
rate less than 44 per cent, I believe; but I do not know what 
is being cooked up to be served in another Congress. I do not 
know what sort of a propaganda is going on behind closed 
doors, Another effort may be made later on to unloose these 
restrictions that we have got around it, and this secret debt 
commission may come in with a report and advocate the can- 
cellation of the debt and submit it to another Congress and say: 
These are our findings.” I want some Democrat on that com- 
mission, so that he will know whether those findings are cor- 
rect. I repeat, it is right and just and just common honesty 
that the Democratic Party should be represented on that debt 
commission, 

Already they are saying that they have not power enough. 
Already they are saying that Congress must untie their hands, 
Untie them? If you are going to keep this a partisan commis- 
sion, I am in favor of hamstringing them—not only tying their 
hands, but I would hog tie them. I do not propose to have 
five partisans of any party sit down and say what shall be done 
with a $12,000,000,000 debt. 

There are a lot of people in this country who think now that 
some of these international bankers, if they can force the can- 
cellation of this debt, will get two and a half billion dollars in 
commissions for persuading the American people to cancel it. 
What an outrage upon common decency to appeal to the sym- 
pathy of the American people to forgive this debt, to cancel it, 
and then turn around to those interests and say, “ We got it 
canceled; where are our commissions?” Why, there will be a 
scandal in this thing that will smell to high heaven before it is 
over. 

Put some Democrats on that commission—real Democrats, 
Democrats who represent the people—and let them work to- 
gether, and if the Republicans submit a proposition that is 
right and just, let them agree to it. If they do not submit 
such a proposition, let them antagonize it. Let the American 
people know their yiewpoint as contrasted with the viewpoint 
of the Republicans. : 

Mr. BURSUM,. Mr. President, is the Senator from Alabama 
entertaining some fear that he may be converted to the propo- 
sition of passing a bill canceling this debt? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, sir; not the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BURSUM. It can not be done without legislation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Plans can be discussed and ways and means 
suggested without legislation. 

Mr. BURSUM. Why does the Senator think some other peo- 
ple might be converted, then? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am like the old Quaker's wife who said, 
“I am satisfied so far as I am concerned, but I am not so 
sure of John.“ [Laughter.] So, Mr. President, I am sure 
about myself in this matter, but I do not know what my friend 
from New Mexico would do under partisan pressure and par- 


tisan exigencies. I simply want my party represented on 


this commission. It is simply a matter of right. I pointed 
out yesterday that we had a committee of five in this Chamber 
to look after the contingent expenses of the Senate, and they 
even put two Democrats on it to safeguard that situation. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply desire to say 
that the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] correctly stated 
the status of the bill. In all cases these matters are first re- 
ferred to the department for any suggestions that the depart- 
ment may make. In the case of this particular bill, as I 
explained to the Senator from Georgia, I will admit that 
through inadvertence there was a little delay in sending down 
the letter of inquiry. As soon as I ascertained that fact I 
sent it down by special messenger, asking for a speedy report, 
and I called a meeting of the commmittee for last Saturday. 
I was unable to secure the attendance of more than two or 
three Senators at that meeting. Therefore I called a meeting 
for to-morrow morning. At to-morrow morning’s meeting I 
hope not only that we shall have a quorum, but that we shall 
be able to dispose of the bill and report it back to the Senate. 

Personally I agree with the Senator from Georgia that the 
personnel of the commission should be increased—not that I 
think it would do any good to increase it under the present 
law, because the commission is so tied hand and foot by the 
law itself that there is little it can do in the settlement of any 
matter. Personally I think we should give the commission 
more leeway, and especially with reference to the rate of 
interest and the time within which payments may be made; 
but that would have to be done by another bill. I agree with 
the Senator from Alabama, however; I think there should be 
an increase in the personnel. The Members of the House and 
the Senate who are on that body have their work to do here, 
and I should like to see on that commission some good, strong 
men outside of Congress and outside of those who are at pres- 
ent holding political offices; and if we increase the number I 
should not object if all of them were good Democrats. I do 
not think it is a partisan question at all. I think it is purely 
an American question and that we should select the best and 
most capable men for the positions. 

I can only say in reply to the Senator that we hope to report 
the matter out at a meeting to-morrow if I can possibly get 
one together. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am very glad to have that 
statement from the chairman of the committee; but I call the 
attention of Senators who are present to the changed attitude 
upon this matter of some Senators. When I discussed this 
matter some days ago I called upon the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor], himself a member of the commission, to know if 
he favored our having representation upon that commission, 
and the profound answer made by the Senator from Utah was 
that he did not propose to contribute to a filibuster. Now the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. McCusmer], very frankly states that he is favorable to 
this proposition. It looks now as though we are going to get 
favorable action upon it. That is all I want. I want action. I 
do not want any postponement. I do not care to discuss it, 
except to get the facts about it in the Rxconb, so that the people 
of the country may know. 

I repeat, this is no small concern, The Senator from North 
Dakota suggests that they should have more power. Well, 
there you are. We thought it was best to put certain restric- 
tions around that commission. I Still think it is right to 
restrict their activities. I want to know what is being said 
up there. Suppose some fellow there says, “ Well, I would 
favor cancellation, but the Democrats are not in favor of it,” 
do you suppose they would work very hard to start paying 
this debt? Not a bit of it. What would they hope to do? To 
get it deferred; to let them dally with it, play with it, with 
nobody but the Republicans in conference with them know- 
ing what the plans and purposes are, and they could give 
to the public one idea as to what ought to be done and be talk- 
ing another way behind the screen. That is not going to hap- 
pen if I can prevent it. 

So I have no more to say, after the statement of the Senator 


from North Dakota, the chairman of the committee, I await 
the action of the Committee on Finance. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 


Overhue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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13615) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes; 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Mapprn, Mr. 


Ketiey of Michigan, and Mr. Brnxs of Tennessee, were ap- 


pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 
SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosryson in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the pill 
(H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, agree to 
the conference asked for by the House, and that the Chair 
ajpoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. Overman conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House Dill 
11939. It is a bill just reached yesterday on the Calendar, 
and provides a rule for the taxation of national banks. It is 
very important, because many of the tax systems of tlie States 
will be invalidated unless this bill is passed very soon, and 
the legislatures of the States are now in session. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Minnesota if this bill is unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bill was, I believe, unanimously re- 
ported from the committee. I do not think there was any 
objection to it ‘by the committee. It was discussed a long 
time before the subcommittee, and then discussed before the 
full committee, and hearings have been had upon it which 
have lasted for months; and I think the bill, when reported, 
was unanimously reported. The chairman of the committee 
can correct me if I am wrong. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON, Yes. 

Mr, KING. As I understand there is some disagreement 
aniong the members of the committee, if not with respect to the 
bill itself, certainly with respect to an amendment which the 
Senator from Minnesota has offered, or expects to offer. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand that the committee this morn- 
ing reported a provision for ratification of past taxes which 
have been declared illegal under the act of Congress, and has 
authorized the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prerrer] to 
offer it as an amendment to this bill; so I do not think there is 
any disagreement in the committee on that subject. At least I 
should like to have the matter brought up and considered a 
while during the morning hour, and then, if any Senator wants 
it to go over, it can go over. I should like to have the Senator 
from Pennsylvania make a statement on it. He is in charge of 
the bill for the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I was just about to suggest 
that the Senator who sponsors the bill, the Senator from Minne- 
sota himself, should also make a statement in explanation of 
its provisions and purposes. Then the Senate in all probability 
will be in a position to know whether it desires to proceed at 
once with its consideration or to defer it, 

Mr. KELLOGG, I should be very glad to do it, only I thought 
I should yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, who is present, 
to present it first, and I shall be very glad to supplement any- 
thing he has to say if the unanimous consent is granted. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with the understanding that the 
request of the Senator goes no further than what he has just 
stated, namely, that the bill be discussed, and if any Senator 
later shall feel that he would like further time for considera- 
tion—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. If Senators wish further time, I certainly 
would not insist on its being disposed of this morning. 

Mr. KING, I should be very glad to have it discussed for a 
while. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I would not ask to go beyond the morning 
hour anyhow, on account of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should not like to have it dis- 
posed of ‘to-day. I have a great many letters at my office in 
relation to this bill, some of them criticizing it most severely, 


and I should not want to have it passed upon to-day. I have no 
objection to discussing it, but I do not want it passed upon. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It will have to be discussed at some time, 
and I should like to have the discussion started this morning. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to proceeding 
with the consideration of the pill? 

Mr. SMOOT. With the understanding that it is not to be 
acted upon this morning, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rules provide that an objec- 
tion may be made at any time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, do I understand that we are 
simply to take it up for the purpose of having an explanation, 
and then it is to be laid aside? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It can be taken up by unanimous 
consent, and then, after taking it up, any Senator can object 
to its further consideration. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none, 

The Senate, 


Is there objection? The Chair 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11989) to amend section 5219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, this measure is an attempt to 
deal with a serious difficulty which at present exists in con- 
nection with the taxation by the several States of shares in 
national banking associations. These bodies, being agencies of 
the Federal Government, may not be taxed by the States ex- 
eepting in accordance with such legislation as the Congress 
may from time to time enact. In section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes Congress undertook to state the conditions upon which 
the States might tax the shares in national banks. 

The language of section 5219, as it now stands, Is far from 
clear. It is susceptible of either one of two different construc- 
tions. One construction is that the States may tax shares in 
national banks, provided the rate applied to those shares is no 
higher than the rate which the State applies to shares in its 
own banks and trust companies, The other construction is that 
the rate applied to the shares of national banks must be no 
higher than the rate which the State applies to any moneyed 


Capital in the hands of individuals which, in fact, comes into 


competition with banks, National and State, even if it is not 
specifically embarked in banking business. Those are the two 
possible interpretations of section 5219 as it stands. 

The former of those interpretations, namely, that the State 
will be within its power if its rate of taxation applied to national- 
bank shares is no higher than its rate applied to State banks 
and trust companies, is the one which, through a series of years, 
has been accepted by the legislatures of the several States, and 
taxes have been levied and assessed and collected in accord- 
ance with the theory that those taxes are valid, because in 
the instances to which I refer the rate of taxation was no 
higher than the taxing States were applying to their own bank- 
ing institutions. 

The Supreme Court of the United States not long ago, in 1921, 
to wit, decided that this conventional interpretation which had 
been acted upon by the States, and in accordance with which 
legislation had been passed, and under which many millions of 
dollars of taxes had been collected, was not the true inter- 
pretation of section 5219, and in a case coming up from the 
State of Virginia declared the true intent and meaning of sec- 
tion 5219 to be that the tax rate applied to national-bank shares 
shall not be higher than the rate applied to any moneyed capital 
in the hands of citizens of the State, even if not specifically 
embarked in banking business, if it should appear that in any 
way that capital came into competition with the national banks. 
Tt was admitted on the record in that case that the moneyed 
eapital in the hands of individuals did come into competition 
with the banking business, and since the rate in the State of 
Virginia applicable to such moneyed capital in the hands of 
private people was lower than the rate applied alike to the 
State trust companies, banks, and national banks, it followed 
that the tax had been improvidently collected, and it was so 
decided. 

Thereupon a serious situation was precipitated. Two ques- 
tions arose for consideration; first, whether that interpretation 
placed by the Supreme Court upon section 5219 was an inter- 
pretation disclosing a condition of legislation satisfactory to the 
Congress and to the States, or whether it should be in some 
particular amended, either to conform to the old conventional 
interpretation, now set aside, or in some better way; and, in 
the second place, with regard fo the large amount of tax money 
which had been collected by various taxing agencies or States 
throughout the Union, whether that money should be sued 
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for and recovered by the taxpayers on the theory that it was 
money paid under an invalid tax and therefore repayable to the 
taxpayer On suit or whether the National Government could 
take some steps by legislation to authorize the several States 
to validate the collections theretofore made, and to justify the 
retention of those collections in the face of demands for their 
return. 

Those two questions were faced and dealt with by the drafts- 
men of several measures introduced into the House and intro- 
duced into the Senate. One measure, the bill which is now 
before the Senate for consideration, a House measure in its 
origin, dealt with both the problems, the problem, to wit, of a 
restatement of section 5219 to meet the difficulty created by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and to fix the terms upon which 
taxation for the future should proceed; and also, with the 
validating provision, which undertook to authorize the States 
to pass legislation justifying the retention of moneys collected. 
A Senate bill was introduced by the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Kerrtoce] which likewise dealt both with the problem of 
revising section 5219 for permanent use, and also with the vali- 
dating emergency. 

These measures having been referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and adequately considered by that com- 
mittee, it seemed to the committee that the two problems were 
diverse in their nature, one of them having to do with the 
permanent amendment to the legislation of the United States 
for all time to come in the field of State taxation of national 
banks, and the other of them being purely an emergency meas- 
ure, to deal with the particular situation created by a single 
decision and the consequences that followed from it. It seemed 
therefore that it was desirable that these two different questions 
should come before the Senate in two different measures and 
should receive separate consideration. 

Accordingly, it was determined by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency that the House bill should be amended by 
striking out all after its enacting clause, and that there should 
be substituted a provision which, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, satisfactorily deals with the subject of future taxa- 
tion; and that the bill introduced by the Senator from Minne- 
sota should be amended by striking out all after its enacting 
clause and inserting provisions converting it into a measure 
which would squarely bring before the Senate the question 
whether or not validating legislation was to be enacted. The 
House bill, with the amendment recommended by the commit- 
tee, was accordingly reported out, and that is the measure now 
before the Senate for consideration. 

It differs from section 5219 in the following particulars: Sec- 
tion 5219 provides that the taxation of national-bank shares 
by the several States shall not be at a higher rate than the 
rate applied by those States to moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens, and that, as I have explained, has been 
interpreted by the Supreme Court to mean any moneyed capital, 
even if not engaged in the banking business, which comes in 
competition with the banks. That is section 5219. 

The bill introduced by the Senator from Minnesota pro- 
posed to amend section 5219 by substituting the following test, 
that the rate of taxation applied by the State to national-bank 
shares should not be higher than the rate applied by the State 
to shares in its own State banks and trust companies. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield, 

Mr. KELLOGG. My bill provided that the rate applied by 
the State to national-bank shares should not be greater than 
the rate applied to all moneyed capital engaged in banking, 
whether it was in State banks, trust companies, or private 
banks—all capital engaged in banking. 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator is correct; I misstated the pro- 
vision of his bill. 

The proposal which the committee had under consideration 
when the House bill came before it was the one I had in mind, 
namely, that the test should be whether the tax imposed by 
the State was higher than the rate applied to its own banks 
and trust companies, and the Senator from Minnesota proposed 
to revise or amend that test by substituting the one which he 
has correctly stated, namely, the test of the rate applied by the 
State to any moneyed capital engaged in the business of bank- 
ing, so that there should be no discrimination against national 
banks and in favor of State banks and trust companies or 
private bankers, even if not incorporated. 

Objection was made to that test on the ground that the 
effect of it was to segregate banking capital, as such, as a 
possible target for discriminatory taxation; und in order to 
safeguard the test suggested by the Senator from Minnesota 
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the committee has reported the following qualification to the 
test proposed, namely, not merely that the rate of taxation ap- 
plied to national-bank shares shall not be higher than the rate 
applied by the State to capital engaged in the banking business 
in the State, but that it shall not be higher than the average 
of the rates applied by the State to shares in business, manu- 
facturing, and commercial corporations. In other words, the 
danger apprehended from the test suggested by the Senator 
from Minnesota was that legislatures might be hostile to bank- 
ing business as such, ve of whether it were bank- 
ing business conducted under a national banking association or 
by a State bank or trust company or by a private banker, in 
which event there might be discriminatory legislation against 
the banks; and it was therefore thought that some further 
safeguard should be imposed which would protect banks of all 
sorts from that discrimination. The suggestion made by. the 
committee is that that safeguard will be found by averag- 
ing the State tax rate on the shares of these other classes of 
corporations to which I have referred—business corporations, 
manufacturing corporations, and commercial ns—and 
that the average of their rates shall be the limit beyond which 
the State can not go in taxing shares in national banks. 

Mr. MCCORMICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mclean in the chair). 
2 oe Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McCORMICK. ‘Would it inconvenience the Senator at 
this point to explain, perhaps very briefly, how the average rate 
on corporations or capital other than banking capital would 
be determined? 

Mr. PEPPER. It is extremely difficult to answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator, for the reason that the several States have 
divergent practices in regard to the taxation of the other forms 
of corporate, activities. In some States no tax at all is im- 
posed on capital inyested in manufacturing. It is, therefore, 
provided in the measure reported by the committee that in case 
a State does not tax any or all of the corporations other than 
banks the average of the rates ceases to be the limit, and the 
only limit that is left is the one suggested by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator will allow me, the Supreme 
Court has alrtady held that States may exempt real estate or 
manufacturing or other corporations, and that does not in any 
way invalidate the bank tax. 

I might further add, in answer to the Senator from Illinois, 
that where a rate ts proposed it is not difficult to find the aver- 
age rate imposed in the State. It is done every day by tax 
commissions. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it is perfectly true, as the 
Senator from Minnesota has stated, that it is not at all diffi- 
cult in the case of any particular State to find the average. I 
understood the question of the Senator from Illinois to be a 
general question as to what the States as a whole have done 
in the matter, and my answer to that was that I could not 
make a statement applicable to all the States because they 
have dealt with the problem differently. But I quite agree 
that in any one State it is quite easy to state the average rate 
and apply it as a test under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I might add that the limitation applies to. 
each separate State. 

Mr. PEPPER. This is a measure, as the Senator has ex- 
plained, which will have a particular application to each of 
the several States, and it is adjustable to the policy of each 
State in respect of its various types of corporations. 

Mr. President, summing up briefly, we have now on the 
statute books a section of the law susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions. The interpretation placed upon it by the Supreme Court 
is out of harmony with the interpretation which in the past has 
been accepted and acted upon. It is deemed by the committee 
to be an unfortunate interpretation, not in the sense that it 
may not be the right interpretation of the language as drawn, 
but that it furnishes a poor basis upon which to build up the 
tax laws of the States in the future. Therefore, the question 
is, What shall we substitute for section 5219? As between the 
various tests which have been suggested, it has seemed to the 
committee that the best one is to limit the rate of tax which a 
State may impose upon national-bank shares by adopting the 
safeguard that it shall not be greater than the rate applied 
by the State to any money engaged in the banking business, 
whether in the hands of incorporated banks, trust companies, 
or private banks, superseding a further safeguard by pro- 
yiding that if a State taxes manufacturing, business, er com- 
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mercial corporations at a rate or at a series of rates of which 
the average is lower than the rate applied to bank capital, that 
then, so far as national banks are concerned, that lower average 
rate applied by the State to the other corporations shall be the 
limit of the exercise of its taxing power. 

The report of the committee deals with two or three other 
matters which may be mentioned merely to dispose of them. 
Section 5219, the present section, seems to contemplate pri- 
marily the form of taxation 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the Senator leaves the matter I 
would like to ask him a question. Suppose the rate imposed 
by the State upon the capital of State banks were higher than 
the rate imposed by the State upon its corporations engaged in 
other than the banking business, would the bill in the form in 
which it is presented mean that the State could only tax the 
shares of national banks to the amount of the lower tax, assum- 
ing that the tax on corporations be lower than the tax on State 
banks? In other words, to make myself clear, suppose the tax 
imposed by the State on money invested in corporations was 
lower than the tax imposed by the State on money invested in 
its State banks; would the power of the State to tax national- 
bank stock be limited to the lower rate? 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; that is to say, the object of the provi- 
sion in the measure before the Senate for ascertaining the 
average rate applied by a State to corporations other than bank- 
ing corporations of the classes enumerated is to afford a safe- 
guard against what by many is apprehended as a real danger, 
that if we leave no other check on the State’s power to tax 
national-bank shares than the limit of what it does in the case 
of State banks and trust companies, we would be segregating 
banking capital, as such, as an objet of hostile taxation. 
This is an attempt to guard against that danger by providing 
that if in any State legislation discriminatory against banking 
capital and in favor of the other classes of corporations shall 
be resorted to, then, so far as national-bank shares are con- 
cerned, the rate applicable to the other classes of shares shall 
be the applicable rate and not the rate applied by the State to 
other banking capital. 

Have I made my answer clear to the Senator from North 
Carolina? , 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is entirely clear; but it seems to me that 
very method might possibly bring about discrimination, and a 
very glaring discrimination, in the tax imposed upon money 
invested in national banks and the tax imposed upon money 
invested in State banks, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr, LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator with refer- 
ence to his construction of the proviso (b). Assuming that 
shares of a mercantile corporation under the laws of a State 
are left to be valued by local taxing officers and that they take 
the local taxing rate, how would that average value be deter- 
mined under the provisions of the bill? 

Mr, PEPPER. The language of the section is so drawn, if 
the Senator will notice, as not to be applicable only to direct 
action by the State but to any taxation of those ‘classes 
within the taxing State, thus covering the cases in which the 
taxing shall actually be done by a taxing subdivision of the 
State. 

Mr. LENROOT. But my point was how was the average 
value to be determined without valuing every share of stock 
in the State? 

Mr. PEPPER, It is a mere mathematical calculation to 
ascertain in any given State what is the average of the rates 
of tax in force within that State applicable to corporations of 
the classes specified. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is, irrespective of the value of the 
property? 

Mr. PEPPER. Les; irrespective of the value of the property. 

Mr. FLETCHER, May I suggest to the Senator that the lan- 
guage is not “ the average rate,” but “ the average of the rates.” 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes; the average of the rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. How would that average be arrived at? If 
there were 70 counties in the State, would it be necessary to 
take all the municipalities and add together the different rates 
and then divide by the number? 

Mr. PEPPER. If it were to be imagined that there was in 
any State a varying number of rates in different parts of the 
State applicable to the shares—let us say, of manufacturing cor- 
porations—then it would be necessary. 

Mr. LENROOT. There would be such necessity in every case 
where they were valued by a local taxing agency to take the 
local tax rate, would there not? 


Mr. PEPPER. In every case where the taxing is done by a 
local body and not merely the local appraisement for the pur- 
poses of taxation. In every such instance we would establish 
a factor which would have to be taken into consideration in 
striking the average. 

Mr. LENROOT. Now, may I ask one other question? Does 
the Senator think that rate would be for the current year in 
which the bank rate is to be applied or would it be for a pre- 
ceding year? The language seems to be silent upon that subject. 
It could not be the current year, of course. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is to say, whether the average, if there 
was a difference, should be the preceding year or the year in 
which the tax is made? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have to be the preceding year to 
make it workable at all. 

Mr, PEPPER. I should think it would be the last average 
ascertainable under the last preexisting State legislation. 

Mr. LENROOT, I think so. Does not the Senator think that 
should be cleared up? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think if it needs clarification it certainly 
ought to be. 

Mr. POMERENE, 
question? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. 2 

Mr. POMERENE. Has the bill been reported yet which looks 
to the validating of the taxes which have been imposed? 

Mr. PEPPER, The validating part of the program has not 
been entered upon yet; but I am credibly informed that at the 
proper time the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Ketroae] will 
move, as in amendment to the pending measure, the validating 
provision which has been under consideration by the committee; 
and if and when that is done I am authorized by the committee 
to make no objection to the addition of the amendment in order 
that it may be considered by the Senate at the same time the 
principal question is considered. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator from Pennsylyania does 
115 object, I would like to ask two or three questions along that 

ne. 

Mr. PEPPER, May I ask the Senator whether he is going to 
deal with the validating feature? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Would it be agreeable to the Senator to allow 
me in a sentence or two to conclude what I have to say about 
the other part of the measure? 

Mr. POMERENRE. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest that because the proposed revision 
of section 5219 now before the Senate deals not merely with 
the point which we have so far discussed, namely, the limitation 
upon the power of the State in taxing shares, but it makes 
clear what in the judgment of the committee needed to be made 
clear, namely, that provision should be made for the case iu 
which a State desires to tax, not the shares as shares, but the 
income of the banks under some form of corporate income tax 
or, in the alternative, to include dividends received from the 
shares in the taxable quota of the property of a citizen taxable 
as his income under a State income tax law. So the measure 
before the Senate deals not only with the taxing of shares as 
shares but it comprehends also the case in which the State 
may desire to tax the income of a national bank and the case 
in which the State may desire to include dividends upon shares 
in national banks in the taxable income of the citizen, the pro- 
vision being that any one of those forms of taxation of national- 
bank shares shall be in lieu of the others, 

This, Mr. President, completes the summary statement of so 
much of the problem as has to do with the permanent basis of 
State taxation of national-bank shares. 

Mr. POMERENE. , Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Ohio with regard 
to the validating proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I wish to ask these ques- 
tions now in order to obtain an expression from the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who has given a great deal of thought to 
this subject. Before asking the questions I desire, however, to 
make a preliminary statement. 

Of course, those who sponsor the validating provision which 
will be offered do it on the theory that under the recent deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court taxes which have been levied against 
national banks by the State or local subdivisions of the State 
are illegal, and it is proposed by the Congress of the United 
States to permit, so far as it can, the State legislatures to pass 
laws which will validate those illegal taxes. 

Now, I wish to submit to the Senator from Pennsylvania two 
questions. First I wish to say that for a number of years the 
Congress of the United States has been passing appropriation 
bills authorizing the refunding to taxpayers of taxes which 


Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
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have been il exacted and collected; in fact, on yesterday, 
in the deficiency appropriation bill which was passed by the 
Senate we provided for the refunding of $43,000,000 of taxes 
which had been illegally exacted by the Treasury Department. 
Now, query: If the Congress feels that it can not in good con- 
science keep the money which has been illegally exacted by 
the executive department of the Federal Government, how can 
the Congress of the United States im good conscience say to a 
State, “ So far as tlie Congress of the United States is concerned 
we are quite willing that you shall retain your illegal exactions 
from the taxpayers in the State”? That is the first question. 
The second question on which I should like to hear the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania is this: Assuming that it is good policy 
thus to say to the State, You may keep these taxes so illegally 


collected,” has the Congress the constitutional power to say to 


a State, “You may validate these illegal exactions”; or, to put 
it in another way, has the Congress of the United States any 
authority under the Constitution to legislate upon the subject 
looking to the validation of the tax? i 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I shall answer those two ques- 
tions in this way: Reminding the Senator from Ohio that the 
question of validating legislation is not really before the Senate 
at the moment and that his questions are anticipatory of an 
amendment which I believe the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ketioce] intends to propose on this subject, speaking for my- 
self, I have very grave doubt about the propriety of so-called 
validating legislation. The limit to which I should be willing 
to go, if I should be willing to go even so far, is to recognize 
that the question whether or not such taxes should be retained 
or refunded is a local question in each State, to be settled by 
the legislatures and the courts thereof. 

As to the second question, I desire to say that I can think 
of no ground upon which validating legislation by a State could 
possibly be constitutional, if it be the true view that the States 
have no power to lay taxes upon national bank shares unless 
Congress delegates such power. Upon that view, when the 
State acted it was without power to tax and the so-called tax 
was an illegal exaction and should be recoverable. I think it 
would be unconstitutional to take away the right of recovery. 

But there is another theory, applicable in the judgment of 
some authorities, namely, that the State has the original power 
to impose such taxation, and that the only reason that the tax- 
ing law was invalid was not on account of a defect of power 
but because presumably any such tax laid by a State is hostile 
to an agency of the Government of the United States. It isa 
fair question upon which lawyers may disagree as to whether 
upon such a view a State may act under the declaration of 
the Federal Government that no such hostility of purpose is 
involved and proceed to declare that the passage by the State 
of a so-called validating act, justifying the retention of the 
tax by the State, will not be deemed an act hostile to, or inimi- 
cal to the interest of, either the United States or any agency 
thereof. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear, Mr. President, that in 
answering these questions as I have done I am not in any 
way committing myself to approving the proposed yalidating 
legislation, and I again call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that that matter fs not before the Senate at the moment 
and will not be until the Senator from Minnesota offers. his 
amendment. He is more competent than anybody else that 
I know to state the reasons in support of it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I simply desire to say that 
I think I agree entirely with the Senator from Pennsylvania as 
to both propositions—first, that it would be bad policy for us 
to try to validate those illegal taxes, and, in the second place, 
F very seriously doubt whether we have any constitutional 
authority so to act even if we thought it good policy to act in 
that way. I have an open mind on the subject, and I shall 
listen with very great care to the arguments which may be 
made on both sides. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to ask the Senator if what 
is proposed is not merely saying on the part of Congress that 
if the States proceed in their own way under their own con- 
stitutions and laws to validate what has taken place, Congress 
will not consider it and the Federal Government will not con- 
sider such action as inimical to the interests of any agency in 
the Federal Government? That is about as far as the so-called 
validating provision goes, is it not? It seems to me that we 
ean at least go that far and simply say that, so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, we will not consider such 
action as each State may take in attempting to validate the 


collections as inimical to the interests of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Iso understand. 

Mr. President, I have now stated in as colorless a way 
as possible the problem with which the committee has at- 
tempted to deal, I have set forth the principles which we think 
should apply to such taxation by the States in the future. I 
have answered questions one the validating provision 
because they were asked me, though that matter at the mo- 
ment is not before the Senate. Having made the statement 
in support of the measure as reported by the committee, I 
leave it in the hands of the Senate for such disposition as the 
Senate may desire to make of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rogrnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to his colleague? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have finished my remarks, but I shall be 
glad to answer my colleague's question, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I should like to ask one ques- 
tion of my colleague. I notice that in reply to the Senator 
from North Carolina as to the possibility of prejudice against 
State banks. in the contrasting taxation whereby the national- 
bank taxation might be limited by the proviso in clause (b) 
whereas the State-bank taxation would not be so limited, the 
Senator gave it as the judgment of the committee that there 
was more danger of abuse of the power if the proviso were 
not put in. I should like to ask the Senator his judgment, 
for I know that he has. given this. subject deep. consideration, 
as to the propriety of establishing by this proposed statute 
the same rule that the States. have believed to be the law for 
many years passed? Has the Senator considered the pro- 
priety of amending section 5219 so as to establish what we 
all thought it meant until the decision of the Supreme Court? 
Would not that be fairer, and would it not. put the State 
banks. and national banks on the same level? 

Mr. PEPPER. That was carefully considered by the com- 
mittee, and the proposition of the Senator from Minnesota. 
amounted to just that thing, enlarged to include private bank- 
ers; but the objection that has been made to that—whether 
it be based on imaginary apprehensions or upon a real 
danger—is that the effect of that legislation would be to seg- 
regate all the banking capital in a State as a target for hostile 
or discriminatory legislation by that State, not against na- 
tional banks but against anybody engaged in the business of 
banking; and therefore the effort of the committee was to 
find some way in which to guard against the possibility ôf 
such. hostility or discrimination. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator whether 
there was any evidence before the committee to show that 
in any of the States, to any extent, there was any discrimina- 
tory legislation for or against capital engaged in banking as 
distinguished from capital engaged in other industries? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I can not say that there was 
evidence before the committee, because ne witnesses were ex- 
amined in the ordinary way, although representatives of a 
great many points of view were given hearings by the commit- 
tee and by the subcommittee in charge; but it was alleged 
that; for instance, in North Dakota there was legislation of 
such a sort as to give pause on the question of whether or not 
there might be such hostile legislation as I have referred to. 

Mr. SMITH. The reason why I ask the question is that in 
legislating here from a national standpoint for banks, of course 
we are trying to put the treatment of national banks in a 
State on the same plane with the treatment of any other 
banking institution in the State. This, however, goes further 
than that, and seems to attempt to take care of the private 
banking industry as well as national banking, in that under 
this we do not allow any discrimination against the national 
banks either in favor of the private banks or, in the following 
section, in favor of any form of money engaged in industrial 
or productive enterprises. > 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I need not say to the Senator 
that it is not the thought of the committee to influence the 
action of the State in taxing its own State banking institutions, 
except to the extent of providing that it shall not tax the na- 
tional banks at a higher or a greater rate, and then to provide 
that if there is any evidence that banking capital as such is 
being discriminated against, the rate to be applied shall be the 
average of the rates applied to shares in certain other corpora- 
tions. I can not say whether this danger is imaginary or real; 
but it seemed to the committee that since, in the apprehension 
of many, it is a real danger, it was best to safeguard it rather 
than to ignore it. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, It was the explanation of that 
point thut I think many of us would be interested in hearing 
from the Senator, particularly with regard to his own views on 
it, because we know that he has studied this question, and I 
am interested to know whether he shares that apprehension, 

Mr, PEPPER, Mr. President, I have not the experience of 
actual legislative conditions, present or prospective, in the dif- 
ferent States which would enable me to answer that question. 
All I can say is that many of*those who have canvassed and 
reviewed the situation have made impressive statements to our 
conunittee indicating the existence on their part of such an ap- 
prehension, and we were not able to say that it was not well 
founded. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, adverting to the question which 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania asked his colleague, it 
seemed to some of us on the committee that the provision in 
the House bill met the requirement suggested by the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, in these words: 

That the tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizens of 
8 State coming info competition with the business of national 

The reference there being specifically, of course, to capital em- 
ployed in the State banking business, or trust companies, or 
capital employed by private bankers under State laws, and 
presumptively to capital empoyed by individuals whose primary 
and real business it is to lend money in competition with banks. 

It might give the Senator a clearer comprehension of the 
situation to state to him, as the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania did state, that the accepted theory of the banking com- 
munity of the United States up to the time of the recent 
Supreme Court decision was that the law was designed to protect 
stockholders in national banks against discrimination in favor of 
stockholders in State kanks; in other words, to provide that the 
shares of national banks should not be taxed at a higher rate 
than the shares of State banks. In the course of events States 
found it impossible to derive any revenue from taxation of 
moneyed capital in the hands of individuals upon the basis of 
like taxation of real property. On the first day of each taxable 
year it happened that nobody had any balance in bank. The 
balances were all checked out for 24 hours and redeposited on 
the next day. Therefore the States derived no revenue what- 
soever, or only inappreciable revenue, from that sort of taxa- 
tion of moneyed capital in the hands of the individual. 

The State of Virginia, more as a matter of experiment than 
anything else, undertook to place a tax of 2 mills on moneyed 
capital in the hands of the individual. The result of that was 
that the State pretty soon derived a revenue of approximately 
$350,000 a year from this source of taxation, the tax being so 
inappreciable upon each individual account that taxpayers 
gave in this moneyed capital in their returns; so that the State, 
from collecting some 510.000 or $12,000 from this source, now 
collects approximately $350,000 from this source. We pro- 
ceeded in contentment with that until very recently a national 
bank in the city of Richmond, reverting to the existing statute, 
conceived the idea that this tax of 2 mills on moneyed capital 
in the hands of the individual was a discrimination against 
shares in national banks, contending that money in the hands 
of the individual came into competition with the business of 
national banks, Of course, it did nothing of the kind, because 
to contend that would be to contend that deposits in a national 
bank, instead of being in cooperation with and helpful to the 
national bank, was in competition with the business of the 
national bank, 

A suit was brought by this Richmond bank, and the State 
made, I think, the grave blunder of admitting certain alleged 
facts, instead of contesting the allegations of the bill. I am a 
layman, and in talking before lawyers I do not know whether 
I am stating the case properly or not. At all events, the State 
aduitted the allegations of the bill, which I think were not 
true, because this moneyed capital in the hands of individuals, 
such as bank balances, does not come into competition with the 
business of national banks, 

I may interject here that a different condition arose in the 
State of New York. There, when banks brought suit under this 
decision of thé Supreme Court to recover taxes illegally col- 
lected by the State, it developed that the State did not tax 
moneyed capital coming into competition with the national 
banks. Such great private bankers as Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. escaped this taxation; so that na- 
tional banks there had a real grievance, whereas they had not 
in my State. The effort, I repeat, has been to provide against 
discrimination in favor of State banks, or of private bankers, or 
of moneyed capital actually coming into competition with the 
business of national banking, 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Was the discrimination in New York 
by virtue of the provisions of the State statute, or was the dis- 
crimination due simply to the administration of that law? 

Mr, GLASS. That I can not specifically answer, but I as- 
sume that it was due to the discrimination of the State 
statute—— 

Mr. KELLOGG. It was. 

Mr, GLASS. Hence, in New York the national banks had a 
real grievance; but in Virginia they had no grievance; and, 
as a matter of fact, the national banks are under agreement 
nie the State authorities to submit to a just rate of tax- 
ation, 

What the Senate bill purports to do, and what I think the 
House bill actually does, is to put all banking capital on an 
equal basis of taxation. Other members of the committee who 
are lawyers, trained in the refinements of definitions, do not 
agree with me as to that; and hence we have stricken out all 
after the enacting clause in the House bill and substituted the 
Senate bill. My confidence in the legal accomplishments and 
acumen of the distinguished senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Pepper] has led me to acquiesce in this view of the matter, 
though I do not understand it. 

Mr. KELLOGG obtained the floor. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
8 the absence of a quorum, The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Ashurst Hale McLean Shields 
Bayard Harreld McNary Shortridge 
Borah Harris Moses Simmons 
Broussard Harrison Nelson Smith 
Bursum Heflin New Smoot 
Calder Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Spencer 
Cameron Jones, Wash orbeck 8 piety 
Capper Kellog ddie Sutherland 
Couzens Kendrick Overman Townsend 
Culberson Keyes epper Trammell 
Curtis King Phipps Wadsworth 
Dial Ladd Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Dillingham Lenroot Pomerene Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Lodge Ransdell arren 
George McCormick Reed, Pa. Watson 
Gerry McCumber Robinson Williams 
Glass McKellar Sheppard Ulis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to discuss the orig- 
inal bill reported by the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency and the proposed amendment authorizing the States 
to ratify taxes which have been heretofore levied on the stock 
of national banks. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] has explained 
the bill at considerable length, and on this branch I will be very 
brief. It is sufficient to say that when the national bank act 
was passed, in 1864, the banking capital of the country was in 
the hands of State banks and individuals or firms. The Fed- 
eral Government, in order to prevent the States from discrimi- 
nating against capital engaged in national banks, provided, in 
substance, by the act of 1864, which was amended in 1868, and 
as to the details of which I will not speak, that the States 
might tax the shares of national banks, but that the rate should 
not be greater than the rate imposed on other moneyed capital 
in the hands of the individual citizens. 

That law has remained from 1868 down to the present time 
as the law of the country. As a matter of fact, the money or 
intangible credits of individuals, such as notes, bills receivable, 
money in banks, and so forth, has ceased to be much of a factor 
in competition with national banks. No one can say that there 
is not a degree of competition, and it should not be left open 
to be proved in every single case where a bank undertakes to 
escape taxation that individual credits or intangible assets are 
not in competition with banks; but it is perfectly evident that 
it has ceased to be, the basis upon which national banks should 
be taxed, 

Mr. President, there have grown up in the various States 
systems of taxation other than direct taxes on property; I 
mean ad valorem levies. It has been found that it was impos- 
sible to collect direct taxes on intangible assets, so the States 
have adopted various substituted systems of taxing intangible 
assets or different rates of taxing intangible assets. To give 
an illustration, in the State of Minnesota when we had the 
direct tax on intangible assets and money of individuals we 
collected about $350,000 a year under rates varying from 2 to 8 


per cent, We changed the rate to 3 mills on the dollar and 
collected $1,850,000; The State of New York has had a more 
remarkable experience than that. Where they used to collect 
a little over a million dollars they collect twenty or thirty 
million to-day, because you can get people to list for taxations 
moneys and credits in the hands of the individual citizen if the 
rate is not such as to practically take all the interest. 

The Supreme Court of the United States passed on this ques- 
tion a great many times, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
clearly explained, and it came to be the general understanding 
among State legislatures and State authorities that the rule 
wus that the rate on bank stock should not be greater than on 
other moneyed capital of State banks and trust companies, the 
principal agencies competing with national banks; and there 
are a great many more State banks and trust companies than 
there are national banks, So for years the States went on pass- 
ing laws for income taxes in lieu of direct taxes on individuals, 
for a smaller rate upon individuals’ intangible assets than was 
imposed ou the stock of the banks. Whereupon, after many 
yetirs of such practice, I think from 14 to 18 States having 
adopted the system of levying a smaller tax on individuals’ 
intungible assets than on bank stock, or a substituted system 
of income faxes instead of direct taxes on such intangible as- 
sets, the Supreme Court of the United States decided the case 
of the City of Richmond against the Merchants’ National Bank. 
I will not deny that that decision is correct. I do not criticize 
it at all, because, as was correctly said by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], it was conceded in that case that the 
money and credits of individuals taxed in the city of Richmond 
did come in competition with the national banks. 

I am unable to conceive that the bank deposits of all the de- 
positors in the country come in competition with the banks 
themselves. I do not believe that to any great extent in- 
dividual lonners of money for investment come in competition 
with national banks. Bat if the law is left as it is now, it must 
be proven in every case, and if it is true that the rate of tax- 
ation on individual credits is the basis for taxation of the 
stock of national banks, I think the basis is wrong. I do not 
believe that individual investors in low-rate bonds, such as 
bonds bearing 4 per cent, or in farm mortgages bearing 5 or 
6 per cent, should be taxed on their credits, or that individuals 
who have deposits in banks drawing 2 per cent should be taxed 
on their eredits at the same rate as a bank, with its charter 
and the right to do a banking business. On the other hand, I do 
not believe that the Congress should open the door to a sub- 
stantial discrimination against banking capital. Now, that 
being the state of the law, the City of Richmond case was de- 
cided. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will suspend for 
a moment. The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished business, which is House 
bill 12817. 

Mr. KELLOGG. In the City of Richmond case it was found 
that the value of national bank stock was $8,000,000,000; that 
of the trust companies, $6,000,000,000; and intangible assets 
and the money of individuals, $6,500,000,000. It did not appear 
how much wus money in the banks or how much was not in 
competition with the banks. The rate the city of Richmond 
imposed on banks was $1.75, while the rate imposed on private 
individuals was 95 cents. After the decision in the Richmond 
case the banks and the legislature got together and agreed that 
the rate should be 55 cents upon individuals and $1.10 upon 
the banks, making the discrimination just as great as before, 
but it was a taxation by consent of the banks which I do not 
think should exist. I think Congress should lay down the rule, 

With that in view, the House passed a bill which provided 
that the basis should be that the States might assess the banks, 
provided that the tax imposed should “not be at a greater 
rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of the individual citizens of such State coming into competi- 
tion with the business of national banks.” That is exactly 
what the law was before, because the Supreme Court has held 
that it is only money in the hands of individuals which comes 
in competition with national banks that forms the basis of 
taxation of national bank stock. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. May I inquire of the Senator if the Supreme 
Court itself has defined “money in the hands of individuals 
coming into competition with national banks” as money on 
deposit in the banks, for example? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; the Supreme Court has said several 
times—in fact, it is practically admitted in all cases—that it is 
the money in the hands of individuals coming in competition 
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with national banks that forms the basis of taxation. It has 
never decided that if the money does not come in competition 
ee national banks it is a basis for taxation of national-bank 
stock, 

Mr. GLASS. What I want to arrive at Is this: Is it at all 
probable that the Supreme Court would decide that the bank 
balances of individuals, which really furnish the capital upon 
which banks conduct their business, may be construed as capital 
in the hands of individuals coming in competition with the 
national-banking business? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think that would be held by the 
court. For instance, individuals in a city like New York, 
where there are a great many individual bankers who have 
large deposits, might use their money to compete with national 
banks. They might keep their money on deposit in their own 
banks or might keep part of it on deposit with trust companies 
or other companies. I do not think the court would hold that 
money simply on deposit with the bank was in competition 
with banks, but there are some cities where private banks or 
2 individuals undoubtedly compete to some extent with 

anks, 

Mr. GLASS. Iam in favor, and I think all of us are in favor, 
of taxing private bankers on just the same basis and to the 
same extent that we may tax State or National banks. But 
what I am trying to do is to reach a definition of what is 
“moneyed capital in the hands of the individual coming in 
competition with the business of national banks.” 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will tell the Senator. The bill which 
passed the House did not change the law as it existed before. 

Mr. GLASS. Then why did the House pass the bill? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Under the bill as it passed the House we 
could tax State banks and trust companies one-half what 
we tax national banks, and it would not be void under the 
aw— 

a GLASS. T am surprised to hear a statement of that 
sort. i 

Mr. KELLOGG. Because it provides that it is only money 
and credit in the hands of the individual citizens. That is the 
answer to the Senator. I sought in the bill which I introduced 
to broaden it and to provide, as I did—and as the committee 
nave reported and the bill is now before the Senate—as fol- 
ows: 


(b) In the case of a State tax on sald shares the rate of taxation 
shall not be higher than the rate applicable to other moneyed capital 
employed in the business of banking within the taxing State. 

In other words, State banks, trust companies, and private 
individuals like J. P. Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., who 
receive deposits and who do a banking business, and others 
in the large cities were in contemplation. Some States do not 
allow private banking. We sought by this provision to make 
it so broad that the States could not tax the stock of national 
banks at a greater rate than any moneyed capital engaged in 
banking, whether it was represented by a State corporation in 
the nature of a trust company, a State bank, a private indi- 
vidual, or a copartnership. 

I think that includes everything that the House bill included 
and more, but it ‘eliminates the credits in the hands of the 
individual citizen not engaged in banking, and that, I think, 
should be eliminated for a practical reason. The States have 
been unable to collect direct taxes on individuals. They can 
do it with reference to corporations because they are subject 
to visitation by the officials. Another reason is that I do not 
believe the individual should be taxed as much as the corpora- 
tion enjoying a franchise and engaged in that sort of business. 

Now, coming to the clause proposed by the committee, I am 
quite in accord with it. I do not believe that national banks or 
State banks or banking capital should be put up as a target 
for particular taxation in excess of the general rate of tax- 
ation. I think they should be treated the same as other busi- 
ness concerns. The difficulty was in finding a basis to com- 
pare the rates on national bank stock with other property, and 
the committee gave to that matter a great deal of study and I 
think received suggestions from a great many sources. It was 
impossible to make the rate the same as the ‘rate on all other 
properties because railroads in many States are taxed on the 
gross-earning basis, as are many public utilities. Certain 
classes of property in some States are exempt from taxation. 
Some property is taxed on an income basis. 

But it was found that a great many States tax the stock of 
all corporations, whether foreign or domestic; and it was 
thought that if the tax could not be greater than the average 
rate applied to other business corporations where they were 
taxed, it would be a sufficient safeguard to all banking capital. 
So far as I am concerned, I haye no objection. I am inclined 
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te the opinion that in view of the fact that there are more 
State banks and trust companies than there are National 
banks, that “all moneyed capital engaged in other banking” 
is a pretty fair protection, but I have no objection to the clause 
proposed by the committee, which I think prevents any attempt 
at discrimination against banking capital generally. 

Now, one other feature of the bill authorizes the State to 
tax the net income of an association, but provides that— 

The rate shall not be higher than the highest of the rates imposed 
by the taxing State upon the net income of mercantile manufacturing 
and/or financial corporations doing business within its limits. 

The object of that is that some States have found it more 
scientific, or, at least, they believe they have, to tax the income 
of corporations than to tax the physical property, and if they 
desire to tax the income of banks they ought not to be prohib- 
ited from doing it. Certainly it can not be unfair to other 
companies if the limitation is that the income tax shall not be 
higher than the highest imposed upon the other corporations. 

Now, so much for the Senate committee bill. The objection, 
as I said, to the bill as passed by the House is that it still 
makes the rate of taxation on intangible credits in the hands 
of the individual citizen the basis for taxation of national 
banks, whether he is engaged in banking or whether he is not. 
If he is engaged in banking, to be sure, his capital should pay 
the same rate as the national banks. If he is not engaged in 
banking, I do not think it is wise. Unless the Congress shall 
pass some law on the subject, the taxing systems of New York, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, and 18 or 20 other States are going 
to be destroyed. In fact, it would have been destroyed in 
Virginia if the banks had not come to an understanding with 
the legislature and agreed to a discrimination as between 
individuals and corporations. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate now to say anything more on that question. 

I would like to answer the question asked by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE] as to the constitutional power of 
the Congress and the States to ratify any tax which has here- 
tofore been levied. On that question let me state what the 
condition is in New York and in Massachusetts, but especially 
in New York. 

In the State of New York, the State taxes the stock of na- 
tional banks. First, it taxes real estate substantially as it is 
done in every State. Second, it taxes the stock of the national 
banks at 1 per cent of the value of the stocks—book vaiue, we 
will call it. Third, there is a tax to the individual stockholder, 
an income tax on his income from stock in national banks. 
Other capital in the hands of the individual system is taxed on 
an income basis. The court found that that rate thus imposed 
on national banks was higher than the rate imposed on other 
moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizen. Feel- 
ing bound by the decision of the Supreme Court in the Rich- 
mond case, it held the tax void as in violation of the Federal 
statute. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask what the Senator conjectures, if he 
pleases, would have been the decision of the Supreme Court 
had the State authorities of Virginia contested the allegation 
of the bill saying that the capital in the hands of individuals, in 
the nature of bank deposits and otherwise, was in competition 
with the business of national banks? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am inclined to think that it would have 
been difficult for the bank to prove that the capital in the hands 
of the individual competed with that of the bank to any con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr. GLASS. Would it not have been literally impossible to 
have proved any such absurdity? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think so; but at the same time that ques- 
tion was always left open. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator states that unless we pass this 
bill or some similar bill the taxation laws of some 18 or more 
States will be disrupted, and that the taxing laws of Virginia 
would be disrupted but for the agreement between the bankers 
and the State authorities. Would that be true of any State 
where the taxation of capital engaged in banking business was 
made uniform ? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; lt would under the present law if 
the intangible assets of private individuals are considered to 
be in competition with banks. 

Mr. GLASS. But what I am trying to arrive at is how 
a sane person can say that they are in competition with the 
business of national banks? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is a mooted question, and there will 
be lawsuits in every State of the Union over the matter. 

Now let me state what occurred in New York: In 1920, 1921, 
and 1922 the State of New York levied the 1 per cent tax. 


Everybody admits that it was not excessive; everybody in 
New York will tell you that a tax of 1 per cent on their 
capital is not an excessive tax; but it is more than was 
levied on the intangible assets in the hands of the individual. 
What has occurred? Suits have been brought in New York. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not more than was levied upon capital 
engaged in private banking business? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will explain that. It is more than was 
levied on capital engaged in private banking business, be- 
cause such capital is in the hands of the individual citizen, 
but the law also included all other individual citizens whether 
they were engaged in banking or not. That is the trouble. 

Suits have been brought against the city of New York, and 
I am informed by the corporation counsel of New York that 
those bringing such suits have recovered about $20,000,000 or 
will recover that amount; in other words, the banks of New 
York have recovered back all the taxes for 1920, 1921, and 
1922, not merely that part of the tax which equals the rate 
imposed on individuals, but the entire tax will be recovered 
back unless Congress authorizes the State to ratify it. Just 
think of the situation! It will almost bankrupt the city of 
New York; and in the State I am informed the recoveries will 
amount to somewhere between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000 al- 
together. The State of Massachusetts is in the same condition. 

I do not think one can find a banker in the State of New 
York who will say that the rate of taxation on banks is exces- 
sive, and yet, if there is not something done to permit the States 
to ratify the taxes, not only will the banks escape the old rate 
of taxation, which was equal to the taxation on moneyed capital 
in the hands of individual citizens, but will escape all taxation. 
The question is, Can Congress consent to the States ratifying 
those taxes? Persona I have no doubt about it whatever, 
and I will state very briefly the principles on which such legis- 
lation is valid. 

In the first place, it is a conceded principle of taxation that 
all: property owes its proportion to the support of the Govern- 
ment unless by constitutional provision certain classes of prop- 
erty are taken out. It may not be taxed by the legislature, but 
there is an implied obligation on every owner of property to 
pay his share of taxes. Of course, he does not have to do it 
unless he is taxed by the law. The legislature of any State 
may ratify any taxation which it could originally have imposed. 
I do not think there is any principle better recognized by Ameri- 
can jurisprudence than is that principle; and it is also estab- 
lished by the authorities of the States and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In this case the only reason the State could not impose this 
tax was because Congress had provided a limitation that the 
States should not tax the stock of a national bank at a greater 
rate than that imposed on other moneyed capital in the hands 
of the individual citizen. Had Congress simply consented to the 
State taxing national banks or national-bank stock, the power 
of the State to impose a tax would have been plenary, but Con- 
gress provided a limitation, Therefore, before a State can 
ratify a tax such State must have the consent of the Federal 
Government. I say, however, that what the State and the Fed- 
eral Government together could do originally, they may now 
ratify; and the Supreme Court has so held. 

Is it possible, simply because of a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of an act of Congress as to the rate of taxation which 
should be imposed upon a national bank, that those banks may 
go back six years and recover all their taxes, and that there is 
no power whatever to reimpose them or any part of them? 
Such a doctrine shocks the sense of equity and justice in view 
of the obligation which all men owe to support the Government, 
and it is not the law, in my opinion. I am simply giving my 
opinion, 

Now let me, for the benefit of those Senators who may not 
have investigated this particular subject—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. KING: I have just returned to the Chamber, and per- 
haps I am about to ask a question which the Senator has cov- 
ered. I understand, however, the Senator has been discussing 
the power of Congress and of the States to validate these illegal 
taxes? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator discussed the propriety and 
justice of it, in view of the fact, as I have heard it asserted, 
that in New York particularly large institutions such as J. Pier- 
pont Morgan & Co, and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have been exempted 
from taxation, so that there has been discrimination? Now it 
is proposed to lay the foundation, if this amendment shall be 
adopted, of perpetuating that discrimination. 


1923. 


Mr. KELLOGG. Not at all; we are proposing by this bill in 
the future to make the basis of taxation of national-bank stock 
the same as all moneyed capital engaged in banking, so that in 
the future the State of New York, for instance, may tax all pri- 
vate companies or partnerships or individuals at the same rate, 
and must tax them at the same rate, as they tax the national 
banks. Does the Senator think the State of New York should 
go without any taxes? Does he think that the national banks 
of New York should recover from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
merely because a few private bankers may have been taxed at a 
different rate than that imposed on the national banks, when it 
is admitted that the rate of taxation on the banks in New York 
is not excessive, being only 1 per cent? That rate is nowhere 
near the rate that is imposed in my State, which is 2 or 3 per 
cent, and nowhere near the rate imposed in many other States. 

This bill will require the State of New York in the future to 
tax all capital engaged in banking, whether in the hands of 
individuals, of J. P. Morgan & Co., or Kuhn, Loeb & Co., or any- 
body else, at the same rate; but because in the last three years 
they may have been taxed on income instead of by a direct tax 
is it fair that the State of New York should lose from $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000 and that the city of New York should be practi- 
cally bankrupted? I do not think so. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, 

Mr. KELLOGG. 


I will answer it if I can. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does this measure act retroactively? 

Mr. KELLOGG, The bill itself is not retroactive. The 
clause which the Senator from New York intends to offer, 
and which has been reported by the committee, proposing to 
ratify the tax which has heretofore been levied, of course, is 
retroactive. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, 
seen that. provision. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It has been reported by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I do not think it will be voted on to-day, so 
that the Senator will have an opportunity to examine it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have been wondering in regard to the 
first paragraph, which, after specifying the character of taxes 
which may be levied, contains this provision in paragraph 
1 (a): à 

The imposition by said State of any one of the above three forms of 
taxation shall be in lieu of the others. 

It is the purpose of the measure, as I understand from that 
provision, to restrict the State to only one of those methods of 
taxation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. To only one of them at the same time. 
The State ought not to tax the real estate and then tax all the 
stock at full value and then tax all the income from the stock. 
Of course, the idea is the State may select at any time any 
one of the three methods; it may tax the real estate and the 
stock separately, or it may tax the income, but it may not 
impose all three forms of taxation at once. I think that is a 
fair provision. I can not imagine any State doing otherwise 
in any event. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That would necessitate the States con- 
forming all of their tax laws to the standard prescribed by this 
measure, would it not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the Senator nearly all of the 
-States have conformed to that standard. The only State 
which does not to which I can now point is the State of New 
York, and all they have got to do is to raise their rate of 1 
per cent to make up the difference. 

In most of the States the value of the real estate is de- 
ducted in arriving at the value of the bank stock. They tax 
the real estate the same as all other real estate in the State 
or in the local community is taxed, and then they tax the 
bank stock for all of the balance of the assets. That is the 
rule in most of the States, but they ought not to be allowed 
to tax the real estate separately and then include the real 
estate in the value of the stock and tax it again and then 
tax income from all three over again. That would hardly be 
fair, and that is what this bill prohibits. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not also true that under the decision 
of the Supreme Court as it now stands all the States which 
have not legislation conforming to that interpretation of the 
section will have to legislate anew, anyway? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is quite true. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is a mere question of what the legisla- 
tures of the States shall in the future enact, They will have 
to change their laws to conform to the decision or to some- 
thing better, if we can find something better, 


I did not know about that; I have not 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I wish to discuss the power 
of Congress and the States together to ratify any act which 
the States and the Congress together could originally impose: 
I am not going to take the time of the Senate to read all the 
authorities; but I am going to put some of them in the 
Recorp so that Senators may read them if they so desire. I 
should like, however, to state the facts in one case which is 
familiar to many Senators on this floor, because they were 
Members of the Senate when the original legislation was 
passed. I think the Senator from North Carolina is familiar 
with it. When the Philippine, Islands were taken over the 
military authorities in charge imposed a tariff on all goods 
shipped from and to the Philippine Islands, - It was a military 
order. Suit was brought against the Government to recover 
the taxes thus paid, because it was alleged the military au- 
thorities had no power to levy tariff duties but that such 
duties could only be levied by Congress. 

The court held that that was not a correct interpretation, 
and that the duty was void for want of authority in the mili- 
tary authorities. After the judgment declaring the tariff duties 
void, and providing for a recovery of them, the Congress by 
an act imposed a tariff duty, and retroactively ratified the 
tariff duties imposed by the military authorities; and the Su- 
preme Court announced the rule, citing many cases of taxa- 
tion, that a tax or tariff which could be originally imposed hy 
Congress could be ratified by Congress. In other words, the 
tariff duty was void when it was imposed, because the mili- 
tary authorities had not the power to impose it, but Congress 
had the power of ratification; and I said in the opening of my 
remarks on this question that as to taxation I believed it to 
be a universal rule that a tax which a State could originally 
impose it can ratify. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the Senator will percelve the very 
great distinction between the case to which he has just re- 
ferred—namely, the Philippine Islands—and that of a sovereign 
State. The Congress of the United States, under the Consti- 
tution, has full power to deal with the territory of the United 
States. The Philippine Islands, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court, come within that category. 

Mr. KELLOGG. There was not any doubt about the power 
of Congress to deal with this tax question. Nobody denies 
the power of Congress to consent that the States may tax 
national banks and not tax any other property at all. There 
is no doubt about the power of Congress, 

Mr. KING. Congress may do with a Territory that which 
it may not do with a State. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Quite so. 

Mr. KING, And it may validate an illegal tax levied by a 
territorial legislature when it may not validate an illegal tax 
which has been imposed by a State. 

Mr. KELLOGG. But Congress is not validating this tax. 
Congress is simply consenting that the States may validate it 
if the States see fit. 

Mr. KING. Oh, well, I am expressing no opinion as to the 
effect of the measure which is now before Congress. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I will apply the principle to tax cases if 
the Senator desires. That was the case of United States v. 
Heinzsen; and I think, if I may be permitted, I will introduce 
in the Recorp, without reading, pages 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 
as marked, of the brief on this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


III. 


THE PROVISION OF THE BILL RATIFYING TAXES HERETOFORE IMPOSED IN 
ACCORD WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL IS LEGAL, PROPER, AND 
ESSENTIAL, 


> Ta bill at lines 20-25, page 2, and lines 1-3. page 3, provides as 
‘ollows : ‘ 

“That the provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore in force shall not pe the le; 7 
ratifying, or confirming by the States of any tax heretofore aide levied, 
or assessed upon shares of national banks or the collecting thereof, 
provided such taxation is not greater than the taxation imposed for the 
same pma ae banks, banking associations, or trust companies doing 
a banking business incorporated by or under the laws of such State or 
upon the moneyed capital or shares thereof.” 

By this provision Congress would now give the permission which 
heretofore it might have given to assessment of national banks upon 
the same basis of banks, banking associations, and trust companies 
doin = Denke business as they have in fact been assessed in the varl- 
ous States. 

In effect the prorudon, so far as Congress is concerned, simply author- 
izes the States by appropriate legislation to legalize, ratify, and confirm 
such assessments as of the date when imposed. By the provision 
Congress would be saying now what it could previously have said, that 
such assessments were proper and valid. = 
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The provision is thus clearly within the power of Co 
attempts to do no more than precisely the same thin, Conen 
could previously have Kew namely, permit the taxation of national 


ks as other S, ng associations, and trust companies doing 
a banking business. That which Con s could haye A apr or 
mitted it may surely authorize the States to legalize, ra and con 

so far as its grant or permission is essential. This one, le has been 
universally recognized by the courts with respect to legislative power 
both of Congress and of States. 

It was clearly stated and upheld as to Pa eg Bigger in the 
ease of United States v. Heinzsen & Co., 206 U. 8. 87 Dich Ber 
followed in the more recent case of Rufferty v. Smith Bell Co. s 
States paper eme Court, December 6, 1921. 

In the Heinzsen case action was brought to recover the amount of 
tariff duties exacted in the Philippine Islands on merchandise, the 
duties having been collected under authority of an order of the Presi- 
dent before Congress, on March 8, 1902, had enacted tariff duties for 
the Philippines. The court had held that the duties complained of 
were illegal. and the question presented was whether an act of Con- 
ene in 1906 (34 Stat. 636, June 30. 1906), legalizing and ratifying 

me 5 und collection ot the duties prior te March 8, 1902, was 
within the power of Congress. 

It was held that Congress had such power and that the piion (2 
and ratifying act of 1906 was effective, citing Hamilton 4 Dillon (2 
Wall. 73) and Mattingly v. District of Columbia (97 U. 

In so holding the court quoted (p. 384) from the 
Mattingly case which concerned the validity of an act of on in the 
ratifying certain void assessments for street improvements in the 
Distriet of Columbia, wherein it was said : 

SIF ae or the legislative assembly had power, to to commit to 
the beard the duty of — the improvements and the Ronee ea to 
rescribe that the assessments should be made in the manner 
he the acts which it might —.— 
mstitution, Congress had power to 


oe on 1 19 con poet pak yane eedi. hich without the confirma- 
cure irregu! es and con proc ngs whic — 
tion would be void because unautherized, provided such confirmation 
does not N with intervening rights.” 

The court then states (p. 384): 

It Is tben evident, speaking generally, both on prineiple and au- 
Age s that Congress ‘had the power to pass the ratifying act of June 


In discuss 
illegally exact 
2 and that the title 

. hence the 
away. 


88 wh to discharge the 
eee tariff justly and sjy formes Pegs) belonged to the claim- 

thereto continued in them as a vested right of 
po to recover the money phate not be taken 


ent disregards the fact that when the 
in the name — — the United er Congress 
ms the pow heir im m in the mode 
n which they were enforced, and 9 —— from the very moment of 
collection a right in Congress to ratify the transaction, if it saw fit 
to do so, was engendered. In other wor as a necessary result of 
a ower to ratify, it followed that the right to recover the duties in 
uestion was sonics to the exereise by of its undoubted 
power to ratify.” 
The court also . (p. 887) from cooley Constitutional Limita- 


tions (7 ed. 
née fy 40 tape P In ARH oD Se eaae (((( 
w. 


suits vests fa a pariy no right to a par 
his case must- be ned on the 8 "1t stands, aH 8 the 


th that w the Heingsen case did not present 
identical facts to those herein appearing, inasmuch as the 
subject of the valida act related to tariff duties — are im- 
sed in a manner to authorized by Congress and are actually 
mposed either by 8 or by its agent, whereas here the subject of 
the validating act relates to assessments on national banks w are 
imposed in a manner to be authorized by Congress but are actually 
im d by States or municipalities, there is no distinction in the 
8 In each case Con FT... 
prescribe t manner in which the charges ma: — 
authorize the States to ratify and confirm — imposed in 
particular manner. 

In other words, it was within the power and eve of Congress 
to prescribe for taxing national banks, as stated in the bill, just as it 
was within the pona and 8 of. ‘congress to prescribe for im- 

were collecte ‘Accordingly, in “noth 
wer to N the States by a appropriate legisla- 
tion to ratify and confirm that which was done so its permis- 
sion and authority is concerned. 

As stated in Cooley on Taxation (38 ed. T): 

“The general rule has often been declared 8 5 the legislature may 
validate retrospectively the proceedings which they might have author- 


ized in advance.” 
The same rule is stated in Exchange Bank tax cases, 21 Fed. Rep. 

99 (amrmed, 122 U. 8. 154), at pa HOE the Court further stated: 
“And it is immaterial that su slation may operate to to divest 

an individual of a right of action his favor or subject him 

to a liability which did not exist origi Me an a large class of cases 

this is the paramount object of such legis 

aaa. 3 by the United States . — Court it was: said 

“The wee a and 32 vaginal tN ge 5 as owners of of 
rty to r their just proportion e public burdens 

r 1222 it would seem but just that the defect should be cured if bere 

cable and the shareholders not be allowed to escape eat ni and thus 

eater the burden they should bear upon other taxpayers of the com- 

munity.” 


And in the case of Mattingly v. District of Columbia (97 8 8. 687), 
cited and discussed Heinzsen case, the Court quotes &. 690) as 
“accurately stated“ the rule asserted by Judge Cooley in of the 


W as follows: 
If th 


oing some act which the legislature might 
end Ja is equally competent to mae 
W. 


ized to be made in the manner in which it was laid. 
In Marion County v. Louisville & N. R. Co. (91 Ky. 888), where a 
county had authority fo levy a head tax for “Gian aro * subsequent 

em tax, was he e 

enactment may validate the levy. sari AEE meat 
In Kettelle o. Warwick & Co. Water Co. 5 I.) (49 Atl. Rep. 
492), where a township tax was void as exceeding the statutory town 
tax limit, it was held that the legislature had power to pass an act 
validatin Sy assessment sọ erroneously levied and such an act is 
n however, in Exchange Bank Tax cases (21 Fed. Rep. 99, 


p. 10 

“Undeubtedly the legislature could not validate a tax which was 

rohibited by the laws of = 2 — States, but it was competent for 

m to sanction retroactiv ook Fech pro in the assessment of 
the tax as 17 80 could have le; 22 timately sanctioned in advance.“ 

Thus only Cr permision 0 Ser may 5 — States — A retrospective 
legislation validate taxes not under permission previously 
5 cars. for the vabatioes permission provision of the 

Un s permissive provision of the bill is retained the States 
will be powerless to validate taxes imposed on national banks which 
are in accord with the proposed amendment, and there can be 
relief to the States with respect to taxes heretofore imposed, and 
undoubtedly there will be inereasing litigation <5 to the tutes imposed 
and recoveries of 88 and nonpayment of taxes, seriously jeopar- - 
dizing State and municipal revenues. 

For many | Ben taxes have been imposed and paid without complaint 
—4 a ks where bag oa com we be Bp oe oo that paid hg Bie 8 50 

5 Tom tha 
arme Ma Thus t the 8 is eritical and calls not only for 3 
to levy such taxes in the future but for the retroactive a 
— cee authorizing the States to validate taxes heretofore levied 


wae stated in the authorities above cited, no vested right exists to 
recover such taxes where no . has been rendered, ie the legal 
of the provision woul to disturb judgments entered but 


to remove any cause for ae judgments, 
Caner 12 and esst Ba to the tne’ Beates med MarTa AOI AE con 
essen 0 es and m es 
equitable as banks themselves, should be enacted. 8255 


Mr. KELLOGG. I should like, however, to mention one or 
two cases in passing. 

Cooley, in his work on Constitutional Limitation, says: 

The general rule has often been declared that the legislature ma 


yalidate retrospectively the proceedings which they might have author 
ized in advance. 


Speaking of taxation. 

Again, in the Mattingly case, cited here—a case which went 
up from the District of Columbia—the District of Columbia 
had made an assessment for street improvements which was 
void for want of authority. Congress ratified it, and theveby 
de the tax to pay the assessment; and the Supreme Court 

If Co: lative bly had t 

the duty of mating the Smprovcments ands fewer to" ye 
scribe that the ap risinn should be made in the 
t had gomer to ratify 
Under the Constitution Congress 
reise eae legislation im all cases whatsoever over the 
Derea re tropes e ‘eating which Huet 
the confirmation would be void ene 

Not voidable, but void 
because unauthorized. 

Congress has plenary power over the subject of taxation of 
national banks. It may consent to any tax, or ii may deny 
any power in the States to tax any stock or any property of 
national banks; and what Congress could originally do it can 
authorize the States to ratify. If the Senators will look at the 

proceedings in New York and Massachusetts, especially, they 
will find that the banks there have not been excessively taxed, 
and that it would be a calamity to let them recover back their 
taxes for three years and pay nothing whatever to the State 
of New York—nothing whatever; not a dollar, 

Again: 

Nor is it important in any of the cases to which we have referred 
85 the 8 sg which cures the irregulari defect, or want 
of sath rerepen passed after suit broug t in which such 

ty or T pecans natter of im 3 The 1 st of 
sites vests in a party no oes to a partic decision * 
his case must be determined on the law as it stands, not when the — 
was brought but when the judgment is rendered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am interested 
in the statement made by the Senator to the effect that it 
would be a calamity not to have Congress intervene so that 
these taxes could be collected in New York. I suppose the 
foundation of the right to collect is that the State of New 
York has exempted other moneyed institutions from the pay- 
ment of the tax? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; it did as a great many States have 
done; in fact, 18 or 20 States. 


1923. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. What other basis is there for it? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Why, it taxed bank stock a direct tax of 
1 per cent. It taxed other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens on an income basis, which was less than the 
tax that had been imposed on the banks; and the Supreme 
Court held that the entire tax was therefore void. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. ‘The State of New York 
favored”some moneyed institutions of that State as against na- 
tional banks in their tax laws. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. Now, I will say to the Senator from 
Montana that what we propose in this bill is in the future to 
provide that banks shall not be taxed more than the rate im- 
posed on all moneyed capital engaged in banking, so that they 
ean not exempt private individuals engaged in banking. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I understand what the bill pur- 
poses to do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does the Senator think that because, in the 
State of New York, banks may have been taxed during the last 
three years at a less rate than private individuals engaged in 
banking, that is a reason why the State of New York should 
collect no tax whatever, although the tax is a reasonable tax? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not think so at all; but 
the proposition is that the State of New York, apparently, for 
some reason satisfactory to itself, gave a decided advantage to 
private moneyed institutions as against national banks, and 
it now finds itself in a hole in consequence. 

Mr. KELLOGG. It did what 18 or 20 States have done. It 
provided that the taxation of stocks of national banks should 
be at a greater rate than the taxation of moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens, and I think it should be. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, it levied the same tax upon 
its trust companies and State banks that it levied upon na- 
tional banks. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Exactly. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; but it did not levy the same tax upon 
private banks, 

Mr. CALDER, I will say to the Senator that I am not in 
sympathy with what was done. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think that is true, but I think that was 
very largely an oversight. I do not think the State of New 
York intended that private bankers should pay one rate of tax 
and other bankers another; but, under the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, a copartnership is an indi- 
vidual, and it pays as an individual instead of as a corpora- 
tion or a banking institution. That is what we propose to 
correct in this bill in the future. Whether they are private 
individuals, copartnerships, State banks, or trust companies, 
they must all be taxed at the same rate as stocks of national 
banks. 

Now, a word more. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me inquire 
further of the Senator what is wrong with the present law if 
the State of New York does, as a matter of fact, impose exactly 
the same tax on all moneyed capital? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The State of New York does not impose 
the same tax 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Well, that is their affair, not ours. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The State of New York does not impose the 
same fax on all moneyed capital in the hands of the individual, 
and 18 or 20 other States do not, and can not, and should not, 
That is my answer to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Should not? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes; should not. Does the Senator believe 
that an individual who loans $1,000 on a farm mortgage at 5 or 
6 per cent should pay the same rate of taxation on it that a 
national bank pays, with its business, receiving deposits, and 
so forth? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not see any reason why the 
same amount of capital should not pay exactly the same tax. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I see a great reason why. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I supposed that uniformity of tax- 
ation was the general rule, without any exception. 

Mr. KELLOGG. What is the general rule? Will the Sena- 
tor say? 8 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The general rule is uniformity. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; that is not the general rule to-day in 
the United States, and it has been found to be impossible. 
Why, railroads are assessed on a gross-earnings basis. Indi- 
viduals are assessed on a direct ad valorem basis, Many 
public utilities are assessed on a gross-earnings basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator understands perfectly 
well that that does not offend against the rule of uniformity, 
does he not? There is an opportunity for classification, and, 
of course, the Supreme Court must have determined that there 
was no basis for classification in this instance. 
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Mr. KELLOGG. Would the Senator, If he had the power, 
require all property in the United States to be taxed at the 
same rate, and by a uniform system? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly not; not all property, 
but all property of the same class. 

Mr. KELLOGG, Very well. That is what I am providing 
for in this system; but such has not been the rule. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana: What is the trouble with the 
present law? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Because the present law applies only to 
moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizen. It does 
not make any difference whether it is engaged in banking or 
whether it is not; and I propose by this amendment to make 
the rule all capital engaged in banking, whether it is in the 
hands of private individuals, corporations, private or State 
banks, or trust companies. Therefore you will get all the 
capital employed in the same business in the same class. 

Mr. GLASS. That is already the law under the decision of 
the Supreme Court i 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is not the law under the decision of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. GLASS. That all moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividuals that comes into competition with banking capital 
must be taxed at the same rate. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Ah! That is another proposition. There 
is not a word here about State trust companies, State banks, 
or capital of individuals which does not come into competition 
with banking capital. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

Mr. KELLOGG, I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEPPER. With the permission of the Senator from 
Minnesota, I was going to suggest a further answer to the 
question asked by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I shall be glad to have the Senator do it. 

Mr. PEPPER. Is it not true that under the law as it now 
stands, as interpreted by the Supreme Court, a State tax law 
in order to be valid must be one which imposes a rate no higher 
than the rate applied by the State to moneyed capital in the 
hands of the individual coming into competition with the bank; 
that while in the decision of the Supreme Court in the Rich- 
mond case the court was relieved of the difficulty of determin- 
ing what such competition was, because the fact of competition 
was admitted upon the record, if the legislation stands unmodi- 
fied it will be necessary for the court hereafter to decide what 
is and what is not competitive capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens, and there is no known rule for determining 
what is and what is not? 

There will be no certain way of applying the test which the 
Supreme Court says is the test of section 5219. It was in order 
to provide a test that would be definite and workable that the 
committee has ventured to suggest a change in the language of 
the statute. 4 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think I read the statement from Cooley 
on Taxation. If not, as it is very short, I will read it: 

The general rule has often been declared that the legislature may 
validate retrospectively the proceedings which they may have author- 
ized in advance. 

That is supported by the Federal and State authorities which 
I quote in this article. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit an inquiry before he 
leaves that subject? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. . 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think the bill which is 
now before us is calculated to drive the legislatures of the 
States to adopt a system of taxation within the State which 
perhaps, aside from this legislation, they would not prefer 
to adopt? It seems to me that all that Congress ought to do 
in dealing with this subject is to provide that in the method 
of taxation there shall be no discrimination against the na- 
tional banks and that if States seek to discriminate the national 
banks may adopt the lower rate of taxation that is applied in 
any State with respect to capital that comes in competition 
with the national banks. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is exactly what I have provided. 
All moneyed capital engaged in banking must be taxed at the 
same rate at which bank stock is taxed, and at which bank 
eapital is taxed. That is exactly what we attempt to do. 
At present that is not the rule. At present the rule is that 
the individual investor pays a different rate. As I stated in 
opening my remarks, the States have found that a uniform 
system of direct ad valorem taxation is unscientific, unwork- 
able, and does not produce the revenue and result which it 
should. So in some States they have taxed public utilities 
on a gross earnings basis, they have taxed individuals by in- 
come taxes, they have taxed corporations by direct taxes, and 
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when a man buys a mortgage he pays a tax for 20 or 25 years. 
Would the Senator say that all those rates must be equal? 
In the first place, that would disrupt the taxing systems which 
have grown up, and which experience has shown are wise, and 
which produce more revenue. I think I stated that in my own 
State, with a direct tax on intangible assets, varying in the 
communities from 2 to 3 per cent, $850,000 was produced, and 
our State provided a 3 mill per dollar tax on all intangibles 
and collected $1,350,000, because the capital was not sent out 
of the State, was not driven away. It is better for the State, 
because you can not tax a farm mortgage, or a 4 per cent bond 
as security, at the same rate at which you can tax a growing 
business. If you do the business of loaning money to farmers 
at cheap rates will go out of existence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in Tennessee we have a 
constitutional provision that all taxation shall be equal and 
uniform, I think those are the exact words. How would 
this amendment affect that provision of the constitution of 
Tennessee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It would not affect that in the slightest 
degree, because banks can only be taxed by the consent of 
the Federal Government anyhow. It would not affect the 
Senator's State in the least in that particular. 

I have taken too much of the time of the Senate, and I 
shall not insist on going on further with this, as I understand 
other Senators want to speak. 

Mr. BURSUM obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair), Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] desires to have the Agricultural appropriation bill 
taken up. Does the Senator from New Mexico object to yielding 
while I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may 
be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield, with the understanding that I do not 
lose the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator will have the floor. 
I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. KING. Has the tax bill been withdrawn? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was to be withdrawn at 2 
o'clock, but the Senator from Minnesota proceeded by unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington that the unfinished busi- 
ness, House bill 12817, be temporarily laid aside? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, be laid before the Senate for considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr, KING. I will have no objection if on the second reading 
the bill be read in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not understand the remark of the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I stated that I have no objection to the formal 
reading being dispensed with, if on the second reading all the 
text of the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, NICHOLSON, Will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. BURSUM. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
pending bill relating to free seeds, my amendment to be in- 
serted on page 33, following line 6. I send the amendment to 
the desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER, 
proposed amendment. 

The amendment was read as follows: 


On page 33, after line 6, insert: 

“ Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, propaga- 
tion, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable secds, bulbs, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary office fixtures 


The Secretary will read the 


and supplies, fuel, transportation paper, twine, gum, postal cards, gas, 
electric current, rent outside of the District of Columbia, official travel- 
8 expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for puttin up 
and distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of local and 
special agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor required in the vit 
of 9 and elsewhere, 8360,000. And the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable seeds, 
buibs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain at 
poue or pate sale, and such as shall be suitable for the respective 
ocalities to which the same are to be ap ortioned, and in which same 
are to be distributed as herelnafter stated; and’ such seeds so pur- 
chased shall include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds suitable 
for planting and culture in the various sections of the United States: 
Provided, ‘That the Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement 
and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the 
supplying of printed packets and envelopes and the packing, assembling, 
and mailing of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or 
any part thereof, for a period of not more than five sonst nor less 
than one gear if by such action he can best 23 the interests of 
the United States.” An equal pad gain of five-sixths of all seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, an plants shall, upon their request, 
after due notification by the Secretary of Agriculture that the allot. 
ment to their respective districts is ready for distribution, be supplied 
to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for distribu- 
tion among their constituents, or mailed by the department upon the 
receipt of their addressed franks, in 3 of such weight as the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General may jointly de- 
termine: Provided, howcver, That upon cach envelope or wrapper con- 
taining packages of seeds the contents thereof shall be plainly indi- 
cated, and the Secretary shall not distribute to any Senator, Repre- 
sentative, or Delegate seeds entirely unfit for the climate and locality 
he represents, but shall distribute the same. so that each Member may 
have seeds of equal value, as near as may be, and the best adapted 
to the locality he represents : Provided also, That the seeds allotted to 
Senators and Representatives for distribution in the districts embraced 
within the twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth 
ready for delivery not later than the 10t 
also, That any portion of the allotments to 
and N in Con 
April sh 
erence to 


paralelis of latitude shall be 
day of January: Provided 

Senators, Representatives 
ess remaining uncalled for on the Ist day of 
l be distributed by the Secretary of Agriculture, giving pref- 
those persons whose names and addresses have been fur- 
nished by Senators and Representatives in Congress and who have not 
before during the same season been supplied by the department: And 
provided also, That the Secretary shall report, as provided in this act, 
the place, quantity, and price of seeds purchased; and the date of pur- 
chase; but nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary of Agriculture from sending seeds to those who apply for 
the same. And the amount herein appropriated shall not be diverted 
or used for any other purpose but for the purchase, testing, propaga- 
tion, and distribution of valuable seeds, bulbs, mulberry and other 
rare and valuable trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 


printed and lie on the table, 
CIVIL WAR PENSIONS—VETO MESSAGE. 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, On January 3 the Senate re- 

ceived a message from the President returning Senate bill 
275, an act granting pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the Civil War, and so forth, without his approyal 
and accompanied by a message. 

I can not help but feel that this is a harsh message, a cruel 
message, when we consider the physical conditions, the suffer- 
ing endured, sacrifice niade, the service to the Nation, the 
results from that service which has come to the country, the 
age of the veterans, the aged widows who are eking out a mis- 
erable existence, who are suffering from infirmity and a short- 
agé of sufficient nourishment and care on account of inability 
to provide financial means for obtaining the same—of those 
who are affected thereby. 

Mr. President, I have read and reread the message of the 
President. I read; I seek to analyze, but I am unable to make 
myself believe that a patriotic, appreciative, kindly character 
like Mr. Harding, big hearted, generous in his sympathy for 
suffering humanity, if in possession of all of the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding perhaps 75 per cent of the beneficiaries 
under the proposed bill, would have given expression to such 
a sweeping condemnation of every item that the bill stands for. 

This message portrays a gloomy picture; not a word of com- 
fort, no expression of appreciation for those who so gallantly 
and effectively gave up everything under the leadership of Lin- 
coln and Grant in order that this country might live and be- 
come a reunited people and Nation. 

Let us analyze the contents of the message. First it says: 


If the act were limited to its provision in behalf of the surviving 
participants in the Mexican and Civil Wars and widows of the War 
of 1812, it would still be without Ample justification. The Commis- 
sioner of Pensions estimates its additional cost to the Treasury to be 
about $108,000,000 annually, and I venture the prediction that with 
such a precedent established the r peston outlay in the half 
century before us will exceed $50,000,000, „The act makes no pre- 
tense of new consideration for the needy or iy aman no new gener- 
osity for the veteran wards of the Nation; it is an outright bestowal 
upon the Government's pension roll, with a heedlessness for the Gov- 
ernment's financial problems which is a discouragement to every effort 
w reduce expenditure and thereby relieve the Federal burdens of tax- 
ation, 


Under the present law now in force a Civil War veteran re- 
quiring an attendant may make application to the Pension 
Bureau and, upon proof, investigation, and approval by the 
bureau, may be given a pension of $72 a month, Of the number 


of Civil War veterans now on the pension roll, approximately 
20 per cent—or, to be exact, 34,759—are drawing $72 per 
month; the remainder, 148,292, are drawing $50 per month. 
The reason for suggesting a uniform flat rate of $72 per month 
is that it is generally recognized that at least 80 per cent of the 
Civil War veterans are now practically totally disabled and 
incapacitated, and the number of totally disabled veterans is 


increasing daily. In this connection I quote an extract from 
the report of Commissioner Gardner, of the Pension Bureau, 
for the fiscal year ending 1922, on pages 2 and 3, which reads as 
follows: 


Of those now on the roll, 34,587 are in receipt of $72 per month 
becanse their condition of helplessness or blindness requires the regular 
personal aid. and attendance of another nt a = the advanced 

e 


Last fall T had the pleasure of attending the national encamp- 
ment of the Civil War veterans held at Des Moines. There 
were several thousand veterans who attended the annual re- 
union, also several thousand widows and auxiliary organiza- 
tions, such as the Woman’s Relief Corps and the Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, I said to the national com- 
mander: € 
` You have only about 10 per cent of your membership here; where 
are the rest of your boys? 

The reply was: 

Ninety per cent of them are at home either bedridden or incapaci 
tated to make the journey. 

It is a notorious fact that if there is anything on earth that 
a Civil War veteran will make a sacrifice to attend, it is the 
annual reunion of his organization, where he can meet his 
comrades who shared his sorrows, privations, and glories three 
score years ago, when they were all boys, talk over old times, 
‘relate and hear interesting incidents and stories about the 
things which happened between 1861 and 1865. Veterans came 
to that encampment who only had sufficient money to get 
there—no funds to purchase food or shelter. Be it said to the 
credit of the generous citizens of Des Moines, not a single 
veteran suffered for the want of either food or shelter or a 
return ticket home. The gates of the city were, in fact and in 
spirit, opened wide, and the welcome extended by Des Moines 
to this organization was one of generous welcome and hos- 
pitality. The testimony which I heard as to conditions gen- 
erally with the membership and the widows throughout this 
country convinced me that the statement of the commander was 
true. 

Many applications for increases have been filed; necessarily, 
delay is unavoidable in order to enable the Pension Bureau to 
obtain proofs and conduct its investigations in each individual 
case to justify approval. Hundreds of veterans have died dur- 
ing the interim between the time that application was made and 
before it was physically possible to obtain proofs, make the 
necessary investigation, secure approval, and place the veterans 
name on the roll at $72. These p as a rule, take up 
about three months, 

For these reasons we believed that we were wholly justified 
in increasing the general roll of the veterans who are now alive 
and who served during the Civil War. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BURSUM, I will yield later, if the Senator please. 

To my mind, the increase of $22 is a new recognition and con- 
sideration of a rapidly increasing need and dependency, and to 
that extent it is a new generosity to the wards of the Nation. 

I hardly think we can legitimately justify the word “ gener- 
osity.” Generosity and love of country may, in a measure, 
characterize the services which these veterans rendered the 
‘Nation, but what we propose to do now for the aged veterans, 
to my mind, is but a partial recognition of the national obliga- 
tion which never can be fully discharged. 

Now, as to the $108,000,000 increase. The message would 
have the country understand that if this bill becomes a law 
that it would take annually for 50 years out of the Treasury 
an additional sum equal to $108,000,000 or fifty billions ultimate 
outlay in 50 years. I quote the exact language of the message in 


- this regard, which says: 


The Commissioner of Pensions estimates its additional cost to the 
Treasury to be about $108,000,000 annually. 

This seems to be a one-sided picture and an argument by 
opposing counsel, so to speak, showing all of the objections 
which could. by opposing genius, be devised, and none of the 
circumstances favoring the other side of this question, 
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I do not agree that $108,000,000 even for the first year is a con- 
servative estimate; secondly, net losses on the rolis through 
deaths have occurred at the rate of more than 40,000 annually— 
the last six months showing the following: 10,993 veterans and 
10,386 widows. This death rate will increase as time goes on 
with its merciless claims of death upon the aged yeterans and 
widows, and every time a veteran dies the Treasury outlay is 
reduced to the extent of $72 monthly, or $864 a year, and every 


time a widow dies the Treasury outlay is reduced by $50 per 


month, or $600 a year. 

The total additional expense for the present calendar year on 
account of the Civil War veterans and Civil War widows now 
on the rolls, a monthly increase of $22 to the veteran and $20 to 
the widow, would in the aggregate amount to $88,386,958. From 
this sum may be deducted $15,778,290 on account of deaths dur- 
ing the year, leaving a net increase for the first year ending 
December, 1923, of $72,608,668. 

Thus, for the succeeding year 1924, to begin with, there will 
be dropped from the roll during the calendar year 1923, 21,986 
veterans who had been receiving $864 each per annum, making 
in the aggregate $22,975,904, and 20,772 widows receiving $600 
each per annum, or in the aggregate $12,463,200, making a total 
of $35,489,104. Therefore, within two years the total increased 
demands over the present outlay upon the Treasury on account 
of increased pensions will have vanished, and within 10 years— 
and I am sure I am conservative when I say 10 years— 
the matter of Civil War veterans and widows’ pensions, with 
the exception of a very limited number, may be compared to 
existing conditions relating-to Mexican War pensions. 

The prediction of a $50,000,000,000 outlay within the next 50 
years, so far as it may be influenced by the enactment into law 
of this bill, would seem shooting far from the mark of reason. 
Indeed, if the proposed legislation was to be considered as a 
precedent for future policy it would mean, if it meant anything, 
that veterans and widows of veterans of other wars would be 
accorded similar treatment under like conditions. Until 1890 
the pension of the Civil War veteran was $8 per month; the 
service pension of the Civil War veteran was fixed at $12 per 
month by the act of 1890. This was increased by several subse- 
quent acts as the age of the veteran or widow of the veteran 
increased and their ability to earn decreased; the last increase, 
being under the act of 1920, increasing the pension of the vet- 
eran to $50 and the widow of the veteran to $30 per month. 

Fifty-eight years have now elapsed since the Civil War ended. 
If the veterans and widows of veterans of other wars are re- 
quired to wait 58 years before obtaining similar rates of pen- 
sions provided in the bill, there can be no justification to expect 
a $50,000,000,000 outlay unless we unfortunately become in- 
volved in other wars which are not now foreseen. 

The chances are that the veterans of the World War will not 
demand service pensions until they have arrived at an age 
similar to those who have received service pensions subsequent 
to other wars. Whenever the time comes for the granting of a 
service pension to the World War veteran those who are now 
sitting in the legislative halls of the Government, and including 
those who now hold the reins of Government, will probably 
have little say in directing the policy of the country. Veterans 
will occupy senatorial and congressional seats, and very likely 
some veteran may be presiding at the While House. There is no 
reason to expect any greater extravagance from future genera- 
tions than from the present or the past. There were 2,475,000 
veterans at the end of the Civil War who if living to-day 
would have a pensionable status. All of the veterans of the 
World War, including the Army, Navy, and marines, number 
approximately 4,700,000, or less than twice the number of 
soldiers in the Civil War. ‘Thus it may be reasonably expected 
that whenever service pensions are provided for the World War 
veterans we may expect a Budget of approximately double the 
amount which we have under the Civil War, and it will be 
increased proportionately with the age of the veteran and his 
ability to earn a livelihood. 

The message further states: 

The more important objection to this act, however, Iles in its loose 
provision for pensioning widows. The existing law makes the widow 
of a Civil War veteran eligible to a pension if she married him prior to 
June 27, 1905. In other words, marriage within 40 years of the end 
of the Civil War gives a veteran’s widow a good title to a pension. 
The act returned herewith extends the marriage period specifically to 
June 27, 1915, and provides that after that date any marriage or co- 
habitation for two years prior to a veteran’s death shall make the 
ee —— ry of a pension at $50 per month for the remainder 
0 

This portion of the message taken in connection with the 
statement loose provision for pensioning widows ”"—and we all 
recognize what the word “loose” generally pertains to and its 
inferential meaning especially in this regard—in effect means 
that Congress has sought to legalize concubines. In other 
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words, that a woman who has cohabitated for two years 
with a veteran prior to the veteran’s death shall make the 
widow the beneficiary of a pension at $50 per month. This is 
a serious charge and unfortunate. If it were true, certainly the 
Congress would merit a severe censure for attempting to en- 
courage loosening the morals of the country, No such pro- 
visions as quoted in the message is found in the bill. 

I read the provision of section 3, which is as follows: 

rmer widow of an officer or en- 
1 3 — 3 8 Navy, or Marine Corps of the 
United States for 90 days or more during the Civil War and was hon- 
orably discharged from such service, or who having so served for less 
than 90 days was discharged for a disability incurred in the service 
and in line of duty, or who died in the service of a disability incurred 
in the service and in line of duty, such widow having married the 
officer or enlisted man prior to June 27, 1915, or if legally m å 
%% 
1 — until his death, * { hd 

Thus it will be seen that the purpose of this provision was in 
behalf of preventing fraud, the very opposite of what the 
message would seem to convey. The proyision which I have 
just read requires an absolute compliance with the marriage 
vows. Under this provision a woman might marry a veteran 
and live with him faithfully as his wife for 20 years; if she 
left him prior to his death, she would not be eligible to receive 
a pension, even though such separation be no fault of hers, 
In view of the error contained in the message purporting to 
quote from the bill, it seems to me that some one has been 
“loose” outside of Congress. 

In my opinion the President should correct this erroneous 
impression given the public, which has been broadcasted to the 
country on account of the erroneous quotation contained in the 
message. As evidence of this erroneous impression I received 
one letter from a poor old lady from New Jersey, in which, 
among other things, she says: 

clause, “ woman living in open lewdness to be 
Eri 775 racic woman,” made him do that f 

That is a sample of one letter. I have received a number 
of others which go to verify my statement as to the false im- 
pression which has been created and spread broadcast through- 
out the country by reason of an erroneous statement of fact 
contained in the message sent to this body by the President. I 
am sure that erroneous impression was not intentional nor 
intended to reflect upon Congress or the widows of veterans 
and the veterans of the Civil War. Somebody made a slip; 
somebody made a mistake; but nevertheless that mistake con- 
tained in the message is stated as a fact over the signature of 
the President and has gone to the country in that way. 

Now, as to the proposed bill extending the time of marriage 
from 1905 to 1915, the only reason that may be assumed for 
extending the time is the very good one that nearly all such 
widows are now on the pension roll, having been granted pen- 
sions by special acts which passed both Houses. If there are 
widows who were married prior to 1915 and subsequent to 
1905 who are not on the pension roll, it is because no Member 
of the House and no Member of the Senate has introduced bills 
to extend such pensions to them. I know that many thousands 
of bills have been passed since 1920, and that, as a practical 
proposition, nearly all of the widows who were married up to 
and including 1915 are now on the pension roll, and therefore 
no harm could come from extending the time until 1915 and no 
additional expense of any consequence would be involved. 

The change with reference to the policy of pensioning widows 
was made by the House; the Senate bill provided for a limita- 
tion, applying the increase only to widows 62 years of age and 
over, and, as I recall, the remarried widows were left at $30. 
So far as the actual expense to the country is concerned, I do 
not consider it of any great moment; it is purely a question of 
policy upon which there may be honest differences of opinion. 
The salient fact, however, remains that, according to the re- 
port of the Pension Bureau, the average age of the widows on 
the pension roll in the month of February of last year was 73 
years, and therefore it is fair to say that the average age of 
the widows of the Civil War veterans now on the pension roll 
is 74 years, 

Reference is made in the message to a comparison of the 
Civil War widow with the widow of the World War. To my 
mind, the measure of relief should be in accordance with the 
established policy, namely, the ability of the beneficiary to earn 
and provide a livelihood. Outside of sickness, this ability is 
generally measured by the age of the beneficiary. The average 
age of the Civil War widow being 74 and that of the World 
War widow being nearer 24, it is manifest that a difference in 
rate may be justifiable. 

Mr. President, I regret the fact that this bill has been dis- 
approved, because it will disappoint so many aged veterans 
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and widows who are undoubtedly in distress and in great need 
of the increase which this bill would have given them. 

It may be true that the bill in its entirety is not all that it 
should be; of course it is not perfect; it is the product of 
compromise, which is usual with most legislation. I do not 
intend to attempt to secure its passage over the veto of the 
President; such course would not result in any accomplish- 
ment; but I do sincerely wish and hope there may be some legis- 
lation enacted at the present session which will grant an in- 
crease to the older veterans and the older widows who are now 
in distress, who are in great need, and whose allowance from 
the Government will not provide fuel, shelter, food, and medi- 
cine. I also hope that legislation may be enacted to make a 
more liberal and uniform allowance to minor children. It 
seems to me that the allowance for minor children should be 
uniform and equal as to all wars, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
` 2 0 BURSUM. I do not yield at this time, but will yield 
ater. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
declines to yield. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr, President, we have appropriated $20,- 
000,000 for the starving people of Russia; I agree we did right; 
it was a humane thing to do. Those unfortunate people were 
starving, and this country was in possession of a surplus of the 
resources which would save millions of women and children in 
Russia from starvation, and under the same identical humane 
policy it seems to me that we will be derelict in our duty if 
we fail to adequately provide, during the present Congress, for 
the aged veteran, and especially the aged widow, to the end 
that fuel, food, shelter, and medicine may be available to this 
class of our citizenship to whom the Government is obligated. 

There is one thing we may count on, Mr. President, that the 
general who fails to feed and care for his troops will not win 
much of a victory when the battle is on. The successful func- 
tioning of a government depends upon patriotism; patriotism 
itself depends upon willingness to sacrifice. If you would have 
the people at all times stand four square for the Government, 
the Government in turn must show its appreciation of service 
and sacrifice by standing four square in return. 

I now yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL, I should like to ask the Senator what pension 
the old soldier draws who lives in one of the Government sol- 
diers’ homes? 

Mr. BURSUM. There is no distinction on that account, 
Note a very large number of the men live in the homes—only 
about 2900 of them—and some of them have families to take 
care o 

Mr. DIAL. How much pension do they receive a month? 

Mr. BURSUM. I think they receive the same as the other 
ex-soldiers; I do not know that there is any difference. 

Mr. President, I should like to call attention to a few cases 
to show the conditions that exist. I might present as evidence 
5,000 letters which I have received from all over the country. 
Here is a typical one from which I will read: 

It is with a saddened heart I am writing to you in regard to the 
vetoing of your bill. My mother, who is 89 years of age and blind 
and also an invalid in bed, was pra ing for the passage of this bill 
and that it might be Spaen by the President. To be obliged to pro- 
vide the necessities on $35 per month, with coal at $16 per ton, wood 
$22 per cord, and then no money to buy either, 

That is merely one of the letters I have received; I have 
hundreds more, showing beyond any question that the majority 
of the aged widows are in dire need and suffering from the lack 
of means with which to procure shelter, food, fuel, and medi- 
cine. I submit, Mr. President, to permit such conditions to 
exist beyond the term of the present Congress will be a dis- 
grace to the Congress and to the American people. 

Mr. President, I am going to introduce another pension bill, 
which will be much more restricted than the former one. I 
am doing it for the reason that I conceive that an emergency, 
a great necessity, exists, and in order that there may be no 
reason for any delay in the passage of the legislation, the 
bill which I propose to introduce I will send to the desk in a 
few moments. I can not find it just now. It provides that the 
increase of pénsion shall be given to the veteran who has at- 
tained the age of 78 years or more and to the widow who has 
attained the age of 68 years or more, and also makes a slight 
increase as to minor children. The portion as to minor chil- 
dren, of course, would not affect the aged widows, but it would 
affect the younger widows who are charged with taking care 
of minor children of veterans of the war. 

The bill (S. 4305) granting increase of pension to certain 
soldiers of the Mexican War and Civil War and their widows 
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and minor children, widows of the War of 1812, Army nurses, 
and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURSUM. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks a statement as to early pen- 
sion legislation, and some statistical matter bearing on the 
subject which I have discussed. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EARLY PENSION LEGISLATION, 


It will be of interest to know that the foundation of our present 
pension system is older than the Declaration of Independence. 

The first national pension law was passed August 26, 1776, before 
our independence was established. But prior to this, early in the his- 
tory of colonial legislation, many of the English colonies in America 
had provided for the relief of wounded and maimed soldiers. 

In 1636 the Pilgrima at Plymouth enacted in their courts that any 
man who should be sent forth as a soldier and return maimed should be 
maintained competently by the colony during his life. This was 
probably the first pension law passed in America. In 1676 a standing 
committee of the general court of Massachusetts Bay held regular 
meetings in Boston toune house“ to hear the ap ications of wounded 
soldiers for relief. After the union of Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth 
colonies under the charter of 1691 the Province continued to make pro- 
vision for the relief of disabled soldiers out of the public treasury. 

In 1644 the Virginia Assembly pamer a disability pension law, and 
later 3 for the relief of the indigent famil of soldiers who 
should be slain. Similar acts are found in the colonial statutes of 
Maryland and New York in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
In 1718 Rhode Island enacted a pension law which provided that sreg 
officer, soldier, or sailor employed in the colony’s service who shoul 
be disabled by loss of limb or otherwise from getting a livelihood for 
himself and family or other dependent relatives should have his wounds 
carefully looked after and healed at the colony's charge, and should 
have an annual pension for the maintenance of himself and family or 
other dependent relatives. The law further provided that if any per- 
son who had the charge of maintaining a wife, children, parents, or 
other relatives should be slain in the colony's military service these 
relatives should be maintained while unable to provide for themselves. 

The above shows that the custom of pensioning soldiers is as old as 
the English settlement. 

The first national pension law, that of August 26, 1776, promised 
half pay for life or during disability to every officer, soldier, or sailor 
losing a limb in any engagement, or being 80 disabled in the service 
of the United States as to render him incapable of earning a liveli- 


On Angust 24, 1780, a resolution was adopted extending the above 
half-pay provision to the widows or orphan children of such officers as 
had died or should die in the service. This was the first national pen- 
sion law in behalf of widows and orphans. 

On April 28, 1782, Congress provided that soldiers who were sick 
or wounded or unfit for duty should receive a discharge and be — 
sjoned at the rate of $5 per month. It is further shown that history 
is repeating itself, as Congress was as unable at that time as at the 
prisens to enact pension laws that were in all Nx sake satisfactory to 

e masses. The money was not always in the Treasury to pay the 
D after the same had been granted, much pete, promised but 
ittle realized, Many were paid in commutation cert ficates payable 
to them or bearer and drawing interest at 6 per cent, but no provision 
was made for paying either. any of these were compelled to part with 
their certificates as low as 124 cents on the dollar. 

TABLE or RATES. 


Tante I.—For simple total (a disability equivatent to the ankylosis of 
a wrist) provided by section 4095, Revised Statutes, United States. 


ARMY, Per month. 
Lieutenant colonel and all officers of higher rank $30. 00 
Major, surgeon, and paymaster 25. 00 
Captain, provost marshal, and chaplaln ~~~ 20. 00 
First lieutenant, assistant surgeon, deputy provost marshal, 
and Dee —— — — — === 17. 00 
Second lieutenant and enrolling officer. 15. 00 
All enlisted men 8, 00 
NAVY AND MARINS CORPS. 
Captain and all officers of higher rank, commander, lieuten- 
ant commanding, and master commanding, surgeon, pay- 
master, and chief eng neer ranking with commander by 
law, lieutenant colonel, and all of igher rank in Marine 
Corps_---------<--~-~------~--------------------~~- 30. 00 


Lieutenant, passed assistant surgeon, 
and chief engineer ranking with lieutenant by law, and 
major in Marine Corps-----~---------~~----~-~----- 25. 00 
Master (now lieutenant, junior grade), professor of mathe- 
matics, assistant 8 assistant paymaster, and chap- 
lain, and captain In arine CORDS. So oe ease eee 
First Meutenant in Marine Corps--~--~-----~--~----~.-- 
First assistant engineer, ensign, and pilot, and second lieu- 
tenant in Marine Corps_-—-------~-------~----—------- 
Cadet midshipmen, passed midshipmen, midshipmen clerks 
of admirals, of paymasters, and of officers commanding 
vessels, second and third assistant engineers, master’s 


surgeon, paymaster, 


mate, and warrant ofncers - 10. 00 
All enlisted men, except warrant officers 600 
INVALID. 

Indian wars: 
Acts July 27, 1892, June 27, 1902, and May 30, 1908- 8. 00 
Act of Feb, 19, 1913_-------------+-------------- 20. 00 

Mexican War: 
Act Jan. 29, 1887 8. 00 
‘Acts Jan. 5, 1893, and Apr. 23, 1900, certain survivors- 12. 00 
Act Mar. 3, 1903, all suxvivors— 12. 00 

Act Feb. 6, 1907— 

At 62 veurs 12. 00 
— 15. 00 
20. 00 
30. 00 


Civil War: 
APAA ys a — Bg ori na form, and also 
e act o . 8 1 
Act yee Wye 1907— 5 N 
years 
At 70 years. 18. 09 
Act on Ma 941 1913. See 20:00 
1 yil 3 sec. 445, p. 136.) 
CTT 12. 90 


ion 4756, Revised Statutes, for 20 years’ service, 
one-half the of rating at discharge. 4 
Section 4757, Re 3 as service, 


not to exceed the rate 
(See sec, 451, p. 137.) 


WIDOWS AND MINORS, 


vised Statutes, for 10 years’ 
lity. 


Revolutionary War: 


Act Mar. 9, 1878, widows only- 8. 00 
Act Mar. 19, 1886, wido 1 : 
War of 1812: n Sacy 

AS REE. Bo 88, ge Mh 285 
ur. 19, 5 BE 
Indian wars: igen tee) ORY. 1 
Acts July 27, 1892, June 27, 1902, and May 30. 1908, 
VCC 2.08 
Mexican ; 17 5 „sec. 1, widows only 12. 00 
an. 29, 1887, widows only $ 
Act Apr. 19, 1908, sec. 1, widows only 12.00 


e tie i 4702, R. 
ction „ Revised Statutes 
same rates as In Table 1. r 
Act Mar. 19, 1886; widows and minor 12. 
W cAi he one or 557 e and as 
y the act o a , 
Act Apr. 19, e 77S 


From and after July 25, 1866, a widow is entitled, under the provi- 
sions of section 4703, Revised Statutes, to the sum of $2 per soni thi 
additional on account of each legitimate minor child of the deceased 
soldier or sailor (in her care and custody, if by_his former marringe) 
—.— 8 5 tne Sut os S vagy S sd ge the widow has 

> Te „ or has no e, the minor c ren und 
* 9 to 55 e 3 . 

n claims under the act of June 27, 1890, both in its origina) 
amended forms, the additional pension of $2 per month is created. 2 5 
addition, provision is made in said act for the continuance of pension 
antes to an insane, idiotic, or otherwise physically or mentally belp- 
ess minor child, during its. life or during the period of disability, 
This proviso is applicable to minors’ claims under any statute, 


DEPENDENT RELATIVES, 


Section 4707, Revised Statutes, in its original form, and 
amended by sec. 1, act June 27, 1890, same rates as In Table 1. 
Act Mar. 19. 1886 12. 00 


RATES FOR OFFICERS, SECTIONS 4692 AND 4693, REVISED STATUTES. 


of geetlon 4609, of es oe ites, provides that the rate of 100 are 
2 EEN D A e anl. ba ET 
3. ge Pts a ar 


and compounding so as to al- 
low the full amount which the disabilities S 
enta. 80 considered would 


The act of March 2, 1895, provides that all, pensioners 
rolls who are pensioned at less than $6 per 8 for pd piits 
of pensionable disability shall have their pensions increased to $6 
per month; and that, hereafter, whenever any applicant for pension 
would, under existing rates, be entitled to less than $6 for any single 
disability or several combined disabilities, such pensioner shall rated 
at not less than $6 per month: Provided also, That the provisions 
hereof shall not be held to cover any pensionable period prior to the 
passage of this act, nor authorize a rerating of any claim for any 
part of such period, nor preyent the allowance of lower rates than 
6 per month, according to the existing practice in the penion office 
in . cases covering any pensionable period prior to the passage 
8 ac 


WIDOWS, 


The widow of a soldier or sailor who died of a disabil 
while in the service and in line of duty is, under tae T arren 
of section 4702, Revised Statutes, entitled to the rating to which 
he would have been entitled for a simple total disability, as shown 
in Table I; and under the provisions of section 4696, Revised Stat- 
utes, the rank of the soldier is determined by the rank held by 
him when death cause was incurred, without regard to subsequent 
Privom and after March 19, 1886, by the act 

rom and after Marc A á e act approy 
the widow of a private or noncommissioned officer Me entation 712 
er month, provided that she married deceased soldier or sailor prior 
o March 19, 1886, or thereafter married him prior to or during his 
term of service. 

WIDOW'S INCREASE, 


From and after July 25, 1886, a widow is entitled to $2 
increase for each legitimate minor child of the N 
her care and custody, 

MINOR’S PENSION, 


Same rates and increase as in widows’ claims, except th: 
eases of children of fathers below the rank of a 5 Dice 
the rate is increased to $12 per month from March 19, 1886, without 
regard to date of soldier's or sailor's marriage. 


MOTHERS, FATHERS, BROTHERS, AND SISTERS, 


Same rates as provided in minors’ and widows’ claims in cases of 
commissioned officers, and $8 per month to March 19, 1886, and $12 
thereafter in other cases, 
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— a FO —. a aE ER TIE ST RE — 


snsions based upon service performed since March 4, 1861 {act of 
June 2. 1890. aa amended by the act of May 8. 1900) + 5 


S UR Le I oS ES BI, OF a et ee SE) EES CYS sia 
. ninors’ rate add $2 per month increase for each 
vs" and minors’ rate a 2 

eee chiid of soldier under the age of 16. 

(Act of August 5, 1892.) 112 

Fama im «ðk . TT——]—f — 88. 

(Act of March 2, 1867 (Navy only).) 
For 20 years’ naval service, entitled to one-half the pay he was re- 


ceiving at date of e . 
rs’ service, whatever rate may be allowed by a board offi- 
Tig a 8 by the Secretary of the Navy, not to exceed rate for 


ot een to service pension sailer is pensioned for disability, 
a 


the service pension covering the same time shall not exceed one-fourth 


isability. 
bag: Bgl joins 9 i should be filed with the Secretary of 


Navy. 8 
Deng, based upon service performed prior to March 4, 1861: 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR, 
There are no survivors of this war. 


Widows, from Mar. 9, 1878, $8, and from Mar. 19, 1886_----_-__- $12 
WAR OF 1812. 7 
f; 4740, Revised Statutes, and acts of March 9, 
(Sectioris 4736 and pa 12 18885 Ks 
Surviyors —--—----—_—--_-___—_ nn enn $8 
Widows, from Mar. 9, 1878, $8, and from Mar. 19, 1886_..------ 
Indian wars, from 1832 to 1842 (act of July 27, 1892). 
gs SN a lea OS ee A a i EE eA ke dled A re 5 


Widows 


— WAR. 
(Act of January 29, 1887.) $8 
Survivors ST gre Rare gp egy PI perEe ge 
Act of Jan. 5, 1893, provides, under certain conditions, for 
woes of survivor's pension only 
idows 
^ 6, 1907, and March 4, 1907.—By the terms of these 
ste one: aie ote ses or more in the military or ager 


service of the United States during the late Civil War, and i = 


[FS EF Soe ESS 


5 *. — f Sis per * 75 years 
„ the date ‘of filing claim in the Bureau 


A mences from ir 
or a miop pi — — to February 6, 1907, after attaining the 
specified age. 


The bases of title under acts, except as herein otherwise 


these 
stated, ure the same as under the act of June 27, 1890, as amended 
by the act of May 9, 1900. 

Act of May 11, 1912.—By the terms of this act any person who 
served 90 days or more in the military er naval service of the United 
States during the late Civil War, and who 
1 therefrom, 
spec 


has been honorably dis- 
is entitled to a pension at various rates, irre- 
ve of rank, based upon age length of service, as follows: 


INCREASED RATINGS TO CERTAIN SURVIVORS OF THE CIVIL WAR; AMENDING 
ACT OF MAY 11, 1912. 
(Act of June 10, 1918 (40 Stat. L. 603).) 
That the genoa agg ge nee ot May. 11, 1912, is hereby amended by 
on, to read as follows: 
erg ay 6 That from and after the of this act the rate of 
more in the military or 


hereafter to be placed on the sion roll and entitled to receive 
oo a than hereinntter provided’ aha be byte per month. In case 
such person has reached the age of 72 years and served six months, the 
rate shall be $32 per month; one year, $35 per month: one and a half 
years, $38 per month; two years or over, $40 per month.” 
(Act of September 8, 1916.) 
his act increased the pensions of Civil War and Mexican War 
05 and widows of the War of 1812 to $20. 
(Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. L. 408).) 
That from and after the 
ar, the war with 
the ae roll or here- 


(Act of May 1, 1920.) 
This act increased the rate of pension of Civil War soldiers who 


90 days and were hono discharged to $50 a month, and 
ir ert orl 22 $72. The widows of such soldiers were given $30 a 
month, 


ORDER FOR RECESS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its business to-day it recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE, 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr, President, I desire to present to the 
Senate a resolution adopted a few days ago by the Ford 
County Farm Bureau of Kansas. It is very much the same as 
many others I have received from farm organizations in the 
West which want our Government to call an economic con- 
ference, 

The resolution reads: 


The Ford County Farm Bureau members, assembled in annual meet- 
ing, believe that everything necessary should be done to restore the 
farmers’ market. For our surplus production this market is overseas. 

We can not recover those markets till Europe recovers stability, 
We therefore urge that the President of the United States at an early 
date summon a financial and economic conference at Washington, 
especially e thoad nations of Europe that are natural customers 
ve 5 the question of the G ti 

ye realize that the question of the German reparations to France 
— Italy, and England and the allied indebtedness to the United 
Sta are inextricably interwoven. We can not hope for a return of 
financial and politica stability to Europe and a return of prosperity 
to the farmer until these questions are adjusted. We therefore urge a 
of those questions and the submission of such concessions as 
will promote tranquillity and stability in Europe, and thereby restore 
those markets to our farmers. 

We demand the repeal of the 8 funding law or such 
amendment as will give the President ty of action to make neces- 

concessions to our customers. 

e direct the president of the Ford County Farm Bureau to send a 
ray fed these resolutions to President Harding and Secretary Hughes, 
to Senators Curtis and CAPPER, and to Co: T. 


Then I have a letter from the American National Live Stock 
53 signed by the secretary of the association, as 
follows: 

AMERICAN NATIONAL Lin Stock ASSOCIATION, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Denver, Colo., January 6, 1923, 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear SENATOR CAPPER: - 


* © * I am firmly convinced that to-day the live-stock and agri- 
cultural producer of the West does realize the importance of an export 
business and is firmly of the opinion that the most 
the solution of the surplus agricultural production 
United States is through an economie conference, hel 
States, at which the United States should be represented by its ablest 
Statesmen, financiers, and business men. If, in connection with such 
a conference or growing out of it, a solution ef the reparations prob- 
lem in believe there is no doubt in the minds 

very great and immediate change 


in the United 


any 


With kindest regards, believe me, yours very sincerel A 
. W. TOMLINSON, Reorelery. 


Then I have a letter from the American Cotton Association, 
signed by its president, J. S. Wannamaker, of St. Matthews, 
S. C., as follows: 


AMERICAN COTTON ASSOCIATION, 
St. Matthews, S. C., December 29, 1922. 
Hon ARTHUR CAPPER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran SENATOR CAPPER : 

* * > T learn that Senator Bonan's amendment has been with- 
drawn, with the understanding that similar steps are being taken 
through official circles. Longer delay of this matter is dangerous; and 
sho the efforts which it is stated the administration is making fail 
to promptly bring about a restoration of peace and the ing of these 
markets, 1 sincerely hope that you will use your very best efforts to 
haye Senator Boran’s amendment for an economic conference reintro- 
duced, or some similar measure for the same purpose. We can not 
hope for relief of these distressed conditions now existing throughout 
the Nation until these markets can be opened, Neither agriculture nor 

usiness can proceed with any degree of 5 or safety. The 
farmer fears that there will be a repetition of Bis experience of past 
years and that there will be no market for his product 9 at a 
price far below the cost of production. Various divisions of dustry 
extending credits on these uncertainties fear to extend same, as they are 
already loaded with a vast amount of unpaid obligations as a result 
of the fearful losses for the last several years. 

There is nothing so important to American agriculture and com- 
merce to-day, in fact, to our civilization and the commerce and 
civilization of the entire world, than a full reestablishment of our 
foreign markets, which can only come about through a reestablishment 
of a world’s economic peace. ‘There is nothing to which the Senators 
can give their attention that is of greater moment to the American 


nothing in the world that affects our credits so much as the 
of foreign markets for our products, 
* + * 


shrinking 


* * * 

It seems to be the consensus of judgment of those who have given 
thought and study to this problem at the only possibility of re- 
Storing peace and opening the markets and brin ng about these con- 
ditions will be by America taking an active part a world’s economic 
conference; and aside from this, the absolute failure to bring about 
restoration of peace on the part of the other nations plainly shows 
that it would only be possible to bring about such conditions by 
America taking an active part in a world conference for this purpose, 

The entire world has already paid a fearful penalty as a result of 
the failure to bring about these conditions. While our entire Nation, 
with the world at large, has been made to suffer, no section of our 
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entire Nation has been made to pay a more fearful penalty than the 
icultural sections, and the appalling conditions exi g to-day 
should impress everyone with the fact that this problem is non- 
political and nonsectional. The restoration of peace and the opening 
of foreign markets is a world-wide necessity. 
I sincerely hope that you can take an active part in supporting the 
movement started by Senator Boran for this purpose. 
> * * 7. s . 
J. S. WANSAMAKER, 
President American Cotton Association. 
Then I have a letter from Clarence Poe, an agricultural 
leader in the South, head of one of the leading farm organiza- 
tions and president and editor of the Progressive Farmer, in 


which he says: 


* 
Very sincerely, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C., January 5, 1923. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR CAPPER: I believe the people of North Carolina, farm- 
ers and all, want to see the United States Government participate in 
the proposed economic conference and do everything else in its power 
fo. get rope on a sound industrial basis. 

t looks to me that France, if let alone and permitted to adopt the 
most extreme measures in dealing with Germany, will dring virtual ruin 
on herself and involve all the rest of the world besides. She is oy to 
kill the goose that lays her golden e; by — Germany into 
virtual anarchy, with consequent industrial disaster for a long time. 
This will hold back the prosperity of the world. Moreover, if she takes 
over the richest portion of 8 she will create another Alsace- 
Lorraine. and sooner or later this is likely to bring another World War, 
and the United States may be called on to lose more, both in blood and 

re, than in the last war. 

I am extremely tified, Senator CAPPER, to find you giving serious 
thought to this entire situation. I am also gratified to see that Presi- 
dent ee and Secretary Hughes seem to be getting ready to do 
something. 

As I see it, delay means economic disaster and not unlikely the seed 
sowing of another war. 


Yours sincerely, CLARENCE Por, 


= President and Editor. 

Mr. President, at the beginning of another year, four years 
after the Great War, we find Europe sinking deeper and 
deeper in the pit dug by her war lords. while it becomes in- 
creasingly compulsory that all nations rededicate themselves to 
thrift and industry. 

The big question forcing itself upon our attention at this 
moment is, Shall we try to help Europe settle her economic 
troubles; shall we do all we reasonably- and properly can to 
save Europe from financial and commercial smash, and our- 
selves from the consequences of such a disaster; shall we see 
what further may be done through conference, through further 
reduction of armaments, and through other means to deliver 
Europe from the quicksands of inflation and our farm industry 
from a crushing depression; or shall we let the situation grow 
steadily worse, while we look about us unavailingly for some 
means to protect ourselves from serious injury when the 
grand smash comes? 

With two facts made unmistakably plain, I think we can 
and should do something. The first is that Europe’s war loans 
shall on no account be canceled; the other is that we shall 
make no political alliances nor assume any obligations of the 
treaty of Versailles protecting Europe's territorial boundaries. 
It should be well understood from the beginning that the 
United States will not consent to be made the burden bearer of 
European indebtedness, nor will we sponsor European obliga- 
tions. If this country is to have any part in the financing of 
Europe, it must be done through American business men and 
not through the United States Treasury. 

On a firm basis of such an understanding American good 
will and American common sense might well go the limit to 
uphold America’s traditional policy of peace on earth, good will 
toward men and nations. I believe we have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by such a course. 

Mr. President, we have been trying to do something here to 
place American agriculture on a firmer basis than before, and 
among these things to help the farmer in his greatest problem 
of all, which is not production but marketing his products. 
We have done something and we can do more, but we recog- 
nize that farm marketing is not entirely a domestic problein. 
For important American farm products a foreign market which 
is dependable is vital to the farmer's prosperity. We do not 
need to say that where the farmer produces a surplus over 
the consumption of the United States it is this surplus that 
determines what he receives even for the portion consumed in 
the United States and so for the whole; and American farms 
during the entire history of the country have produced the 
main part of our export goods and have given us our favorable 
balance of trade. This has always been the case and is to-day. 
The farmer’s foreign market is not in the new parts of the 
world. These newer countries are his competitors. We do 
not ship farm products to Australia, but to those countries 
that are becoming more and more industrial and relatively less 
and less agricultural. 


The industrial countries of northern and western Europe 
are in large measure dependent upon us for food. These are 
the countries that to-day, after three years of repeated efforts, 
have not been able to reach a settlement of the terrible prob- 
lems left by war. Their people can not pay for the food 
supplies which they required prior to the war. They can not 
become the dependable market that we were accustomed to 
before the war until these problems are settled, so that they. 
may return to something like a normal industrial life. 

The nation-wide interest in the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] proposing a world economic con- 
ference, indicates a number of things. In the first place, it 
indicates a growing realization that our material prosperity, 
particularly that of the farmer of the Middle West, depends 
to a large degree on the economic health of Europe. As long 
as the reparations question is unsettled, and as long as budgets 
are unbalanced and currencies are depreciated, the rehabilita- 
tion of Europe is impossible and our prosperity will lag. We 
have come to recognize that economic distress in Europe 
means the absence of prosperity in many quarters of the 
United States. The economic life of the world is interrelated, 
and what happens in one country affects in a greater or less 
degree conditions in another. There are undoubtedly certain 
things which European nations must do toward putting their 
own houses in order before the United States can be helpful 
in a fundamental way, but there are certain things which 
can be done now to contribute to the solution of the perplex- 
ing European problem. 

The second thing indicated by the public interest in the 
proposal of the Senator from Idaho is that the American 
people have a deep-seated interest in cooperation with other 
nations in the settlement of essential international questions. 
The American people are interested in a program which will 
contribute to world stability and peace. Their support of the 
work of the arms conference is adequate proof of this state< 
ment. They rejected the League of Nations chiefly because it 
Was associated with a dictated and unjust peace, and their 
position has been amply justified by the experiences of Europe 
during the years which have intervened. Their rejection of 
the League of Nations, however, does not mean that they are 
opposed to the principle of cooperation in the settlement of 
international issues which contribute to war. They are willing 
to play a part in any program which looks toward the estab- 
lishment of peaceful and just relations among the peoples of 
the earth. 

Mr. President, I do not say that we have any specific 
solution for Europe’s economic difficulties. Unlike the arma- 
ment conference, we may have no definite program to offer at 
the outset. We have our good will and our disinterestedness. 
These are recognized. We have no selfish interest to serve. 
Our interest is the recovery of Europe. We look for no ad- 
vantage that is not primarily dependent upon Europe's eco- 
nomic stability and prosperity. The fundamental problem of 
the amount and period of payment of German reparations is 
one in which we are only indirectly interested. We are not 
asking payments out of German reparations, and are con- 
cerned in this question only to the extent that it is an under- 
lying factor of Europe’s prostration. If the President calls 
a conference it will be as the friend of Europe and it will 
be so recognized. 

Mr. President, any plan looking toward the solution of the 
European economie tangle would probably benefit the farmer 
sooner than any other American producer. Eis markets are 
demoralized most by existing situations. For more than two 
years Europe's disturbed state has been increasingly felt on 
this side of the Atlantic in our persistently demoralized mar- 
kets. Something must be done to restore Europe’s purchasing 
power. Something must be done to make a market for Ameri- 
can products. Fifteen per cent of our farm output must find 
a market outside of the United States if we are to save our 
farm industry and properly maintain our own food supply. 
There can be no permanent solution of our own production 
and marketing problems until something approaching our 
normal trade relationships with foreign nations is restored. 
Our “trade circle” is at present deadlocked. A revival of 
export demand would be of immense and immediate benefit to 
the agricultural West. Now Europe starves, our surplus 
products rot, and without an adequate outlet for them no 
other practicable means can be devised. to reestablish the one 
industry upon which our national well-being so certainly de- 
pends. It is as necessary to take care of and to dispose of 
this 15 per cent surplus as it is to market the 85 per cent which 
makes our existence possible. We must keep in mind at all 
times that the price of the surplus sets the price of all. 
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Mr. President, seemingly, at the beginning of the new year 
we have arrived at another one of those epochal moments in 
history when a wavering, uncertain world either choses to 
do what is right with a prescience and unity almost God 
given, or fails to grasp the golden opportunity and afterwards 
atones for that failure by long years of hardship and suffering: 

“Be sure you're right, then go ahead,” is a time-proved 
American axiom; an American policy which came out of our 
experience in dealing with the warring red man. Paul Jones 
and Farragut proved it on the seas; Washington and Jackson 
and Scott and Sherman and Sheridan and Grant on the battle 
field; Monroe and Webster and Hay and Roosevelt and Hughes 
in shirt-sleeve diplomacy—the strictly American kind. This 
sort of American boldness has won peace greater victories than 
any ever won by war. 

Secretary Hughes’s speech and immediate announcement of 
the American program at the opening of the disarmament con- 
ference is a recent example of this traditional straightforward 
boldness, which, being sure that it is right, dares to go straight 
ahead. Europe's diplomats gasped when the American Secre- 
tary of State proposed ont of hand to serap more than a score 
of this country’s warships; then they accepted the terms he 
laid down. 

What took these veteran and seasoned diplomats off their 
feet was the straightforward sincerity of these proposals and 
their own knowledge that this program was not inspired by 
either purpose or desire to gain an advantage. The arms 
limitation conference of last year convinces me that the na- 
tions can get together here at Washington and actually agree 
on major economic questions, As I ardently welcomed the 
first proposal of the disarmament conference called by the 
President a year ago to consider the reduction of navies and 
naval programs, also to discuss the problems of the Far East 
and of the Pacific, F now welcome this further step for the re- 
construction of Europe and the betterment of our own and 
world conditions, believing the time is ripe for such fore- 


i sighted action and the need of it most pressing. 


Mr. President, we have seen at the disarmament conference 


‘how this frank courage and common sense again got results. 


As a direct consequence of that conference we have good reason 
to hope there will be no war in the Pacific such as was pre- 
viously declared inevitable between this country and Japan. 
In good faith Japan seems to be making all her pledges, And 
While Japan goes right ahead carrying out the Washington 
disarmament pact, the Japanese representative at the Lausanne 
conference rises to his feet to second the American ambassa- 
dor’s demand for the “open door” in all settlements between 
Turkey and Europe. 

Mr. Hughes's: New Haven address on December 29 contains 
suggestions which, if followed, will prepare the way for a world 
economic conference. The address also is important in that 


it indicates the willingness of our Government to be helpful in 


the solution of the perplexing problems of Europe. 

It is idle to say— 

Mr. Hughes. remarks— 

that we are not interested in these problems, for we are deeply inter- 
ested from an economic standpoint, as our credits and markets are 
involved, and from a humanitarian standpoint, as the heart of the 
American people goes out to those who are in distress. We can not 
dispose of these problems by calling them European, for they are world 
888 and we can not escape the injurious consequences of a failure 

settle them. 


Referring to the problem of the debts of the allied countries 


to the United States Government, Mr. Hughes has this to say: 


There has been a ‘sistent attempt ever since the armistice to link 
up the debts owing to our Government with it oe a or with proj- 
ects of cancellation. This attempt was resisted in a determined 
manner under e former administration and under the present ad- 


ministration. 
Referring to the present. situation in Europe, Mr. Hughes's 
words are these: 


We have no desire to see Germany relieved of her responsibility for 
the war or of her just obligations to make reparation for the injuries 
due to her aggression. On the other hand, we do not wish to see a 
prostrate Germany. There can be no economic recuperation in Europe 
unless Germany recu tes. We should view with disfavor measures 
which instead of producing reparations would threaten disaster. 

But the situation does call for a settlement upon its merits. The 
first condition of a satisfactory settlement is that the question should 
be tanken out of politics. 

The fundamental condition is that in this critieal moment the merits 
of the question as an economic one must alone be regarded. 

Why should they not invite men of the highest authority in finance 
in their respective countries—men of prestizs, experience, and r— 
that their agreement upon the amount to paid and upon a finan- 
elal plan for working out the payments would be aa he throughout 
the world as the most autlioritative expression obtainable? I have 
no doubt that distinguished Americans would be willing to serve in 


such a commission, 

Mr. President, these words of Mr, Hughes embody a first step 
in a program which will be constructively helpful to Europe. 
They show a sympathetic attitude, 


The United States in a world-wide economic conference 
should be the most powerful influence for world-wide, and 
especially European disarmament. With disarmament would 
come a tremendous reduction in governmental expenditures and 
a corresponding increase of ability among European nations to 
pay the debts they owe the United States. 

It may be said that if the nations of Europe can not see 
that it would be to their advantage to disarm, they would 
heed no suggestions from the United States. Such reasoning 
is not sound. These nations are obsessed with the hate which 
is born of fear. They profoundly distrust each other, but they 
instinctively trust the United States, because they know that 
we have no part or lot in their feuds, nor are we concerned in 
their boundary disputes or selfishly affected by the righting 
of their wrongs, real or imaginary. 

Armaments exist because economic and political. problems 
are unsettled. Peace will not come until security is established, 
and security will not be established until just means are found 
for the settlement not only of the problems of Europe but of 
the: greater economic problems of the world. Sooner or later 
the nations of the world will have to sit around a table and 
discuss, just as they did in the arms conference, the great 
underlying economic issues which, if allowed to remain. unset- 
tled, become political issues and lead to conflict and war, 

All of the best minds of Europe know that real prosperity 
is contingent upon peace and good will; but none dare to offer 
the hands of friendship for fear their neighbor will take ad- 
vantage of the fact that the hand is not the gun; so prosperity 
waits, while fear rules, with hate and suspicion as her hand- 
maidens, 

A world economie and armament-limiting conference to be 
called at an early date seems to be the only practicable means 
to be invoked for preventing war-wrecked Europe from going on 
the rocks and plunging us all into economic chaos, No country, 
however well circumstanced, could hope to escape with much 
more than its life from the tidal wave of such a catastrophe, 

The world over, the problem is the reduction of tax burdens, 
the restoration of fiscal sanity to Europe, the settlement of the 
German reparations, the further reduction of armament and 
of military persomel—a complete return to the settling condi- 
tions of peace, industry, economy, and thrift, . Burope knows 
this as well as we know it. Another international conference 
at this time would do much to bring this about through helpful 
understanding. 

It is said that all these questions are for Europe’s statesmen 
and not for Ameriea, and if conference after conference of 
European premiers has failed to find a solution of German 
reparations, which are said to be the underlying difficulty, it 
is for Europe's statesmen to reach agreement, and if they fail 
at home they will fail at Washington. 

Mr. President, T have a hope that the atmosphere of Wash- 
ington of American disinterestedness will prove helpful. I am 
willing at least that we should invite such a conference in the 
hope that with America present there will be a new and needed 
element that with no self-interest to serve, timely suggestions 
will come out during the conference that will help to compro- 
mise rival interests and bring about a basis of settlement. I 
do not know that the presence of Ambassador Child at the 
Lausanne conference has prevented disagreement or been a 
great factor in holding that conference together and preventing 
its breakup in failure, but I believe it has been helpful, and that 
a conference called by the President and held in Washington 
will in some way, but to a much greater extent, enable Ameri- 
can wisdom, the best we have, to promote agreement where there 
is disagreement growing apparently more intractable rather 
than less as time goes by. 

Mr. President, we can not imitate the ostrich and maintain 
either that there is no grave crisis to ourselyes and the world 
growing out of European unsettlement, or that Europe is making 
slow but steady progress in working out her own salvation. We 
can not close our ears to the reports we hear on every hand that 
Europe is slipping down into an abyss, that a final crisis may 
at any time occur, when such an effort as we are now de- 
bating may be too late. I say nothing of a duty of idealism to 
come to Europe’s rescue for its own sake alone; A policy of 
prudence, if nothing more, commends this proposal to me. But 
as an American I would welcome action on the part. of our 
Government which in the outcome might, as 1 believe it has 
more than a fair prospect of doing, prove the turning. point of 
the recovery of Europe, and so of the world, and again enable 
our country to fulfill its destiny of disinterested service to all 
countries and all peoples. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, T send to the desk an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill. I ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have listened with great 
interest to the very able address of the distinguished Senator 


from Kansas [Mr. Carrer]. I am reminded of an occasion 
when I was Governor of the State of California, and an applica- 
tion was made by an individual for appointment in that State, 
an individual whom I did not know. I wrote to a mutual 
acquaintance and asked him concerning the individual who was 
making the application, and asked whether or not he possessed 
the requisite qualifications for the position to which he aspired. 
The reply came that, aside from the fact that he was dishonest, 
untruthful, and disreputable, he was a very excellent gentleman. 

I have listened to the reasons which were given by the Sena- 
tor from Kansas for favoring an economic conference and what 
he said would not under any circumstances do or permit 
to be done, As I recall his remarks, he said that he would 
not tolerate any cancellation of the debt, no alliances would 
he permit, no foreign commitments of any sort, nor would he 
tolerate incurring any obligations of any kind or of any char- 
acter. But he would hold a conference. 

What remains? There remains only that of which we are 
always prolific—there remains good advice—that and that 
alone; for if we hold a conference wherein we forbade cancella- 
tion of indebtedness; wherein he forbade, as the Senator said, 
any further obligations of any kind or character; wherein we 
would permit no alliances of any sort, and wherein we would 
tolerate no foreign commitments at all, nothing would remain 
for us to do except that which we are at liberty to do to-day. 
I will unite with the Senator from Kansas in utilizing the cables 
across the Atlantic to convey his advice, or that of any other 
Member of the Senate, or of any other American, to any court 
in Europe. That is the suggestion, I think, of the address of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, with the controversy be- 
tween the Senator from Kansas [Mr, Carper] and the Senator 
from California [Mr. Jonnson] I am not intimately concerned. 
The Senator from California, it seems, charges that the Senator 
from Kansas is willing to hold an economic conference ; indeed, 
that he is anxious to do so, provided it be stipulated in advance 
that no economic questions shall be discussed and no action 
taken respecting any subject at issue. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia says that he is heartily in favor of Senators and others, 
representative of the Government of the United States, com- 
municating their advice to European courts, provided it be 
understood that the advice be rejected, and that if rejected 
we take no action and make no further recommendation, and 
in that respect both propositions, of course, must fail of any 
useful purpose, i 

It may be significant to remark at this time that a proposal 
for an economic conference was pending in the Senate a few 
days ago, submitted by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boras]. 
Upon assurance from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. WATSON] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] and perhaps 
other Senators that the adoption of the amendment providing 
for an economic conference would embarrass the administra- 
tion and interfere with its plans for dealing with foreign prob- 
lems the proposal was withdrawn, and no question of that 
nature is pending. 

The press of the country reported this morning that it is the 
policy of the State Department and of the President to ignore 
the resolution recently adopted by the Senate advising or re- 
questing the President to withdraw from German territory 
American troops now stationed there. The policy of maintain- 
ing an American Army on the Rhine, while avowing the pur- 
pose not to interpose in threatened ruptures between European 
nations, is incomprehensible to the finite mind. It must be 
that unpublished circumstances and facts unknown to the Senate 
and the rest of mankind generally underlie the course in which 
Secretary Hughes is . Not only to the general public 
but, apparently, to the best-informed citizens who are not in 
the Secretary's confidence, aimlessly marching up the hill and 
down again is far more hazardous and likely to bring trouble 
than the announcement and pursuit of a definite and frank 
policy. . 

I call now upon the champions of the policy of nonparticipa- 
tion in European problems, I call upon those who advocate that 
the United States shall stand aloof while with measured tread 
the armies of Europe again advance to conflict, to explain why 
the United States should maintain in the storm center a small 
military force, and thus invite. conditions and actions which 
will render it difficult if not impossible for this Government 
and our people to escape involvement in threatened European 
war. 
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Manifestly, if we were not to take part in the settlement of 
acute European disputes which grew out of the war, we ought 
to have withdrawn our troops when we refused to ratify the 
treaty of Versailles and adopted the policy of nonparticipation 
in European affairs, It is not sufficient to answer that either 
France or Germany, or both of them, were gratified at the pres- 
ence of American troops on the Rhine, for these nations pre- 
ferred that our Government become a party to the Versailles 
treaty and take membership on its commissions created to 
settle reparations and other disputes. 

The policy pursued, if it can be defined as a policy, has been 
anomalous in the extreme. After refusing for two years to go 
in we decline to come out. Having declined to interfere, or 
even to intercede, in threatened clashes between European gov- 
ernments, we have kept an Army in the storm center, and now, 
as the French advance into the Ruhr, the “best mind“ in Amer- 
ican diplomacy declares we must hold our little Army on the 
Rhine in the position where it will most likely become involved 
in hostilities. The President in his letter to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Loper, impliedly requested permission to 
appoint an official representative on the Reparation Commission. 
That request has not been acceded to, for the reason that Sec- 
retary Hughes has announced in the public press that the pro- 
posed action by Congress comes too late to afford relief, if, in- 
deed, at any time heretofore it would have been advisable. No 
longer than three days ago, Saturday, the 6th of January, the 
Senate, by almost a unanimous vote, adopted a resolution re- 
questing the President to withdraw American troops from Ger- 
many, which action manifestly should have been taken long ago, 
in view of our pretended desire not to take any part in European 
controversies, In this morning’s press it is announced, upon 
the alleged authority of the State Department, that the resolu- 
tion requesting the President to bring home from Germany 
American troops now stationed there will be ignored to avoid 
antagonizing France before that Government ratifies the five- 
power naval treaty and the four-power pact negotiated through 
the Washington conference. France has refused the only plan 
proposed by Secretary Hughes for averting pending conflict 
between France and Germ: t is, the creation of an inter- 
national commission of high financial authority to adjust 
reparations. 

The Borah amendment proposing an economic conference was 
withdrawn from the Senate. The bill granting the President 
authority to appoint official representatives of the Government 
to serve on the Reparation Commission has not yet been dis- 
posed of. The President impliedly requested the Congress to 
grant him that authority. The press reports indicate that the 
Secretary of State does not want the President of the United 
States authorized to take that course even should the Presi- 
den find it necessary or advisable now or in the future to ap- 
point an official representative of the Government on the 
Reparation Commission. 

Here let me say, passing over the question as to whether this 
Government should have representation on the Reparation Com-, 
mission, as necessarily answered in the affirmative, because 
both the present and the former administration have taken that 
view, that if we are to have any representation it ought to be 
official. The personal agents of the Government or the Prest- 
dent should not receive compensation from Germany through 
the Reparation Commission, and our Government stands unwill- 
ing to take any responsibility either to approve or to repudiate 
the course which those representatives may find it wise to pur- 
sue. Moreover, everyone should desire if the Government has 
representation on the commission that representation should be 
effective, and this can not be if our delegates are denied official 

tus 


status. 

With no definite plan of action in mind, we seem to be pur- 
suing what is at once the most dangerous and least promising 
course possible. The ship of state is drifting without chart 
or compass, the helmsman apparently asleep at his post. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The proposal of our State Department, I 
believe, is that there should be a commission of experts to con- 
sider the reparation question, and I believe France declines to 
accept that plan? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; I made that statement. 

Mr. . In those circumstances where are we? 

Mr. ROBINSON. We are adrift. 

Mr. FLETCHER: We are practically where we were at the 
beginning? 

Mr. ROBINSON: The situation is constantly becoming more 
critical The Executive insists upon maintaining upon the 
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Rhine a small army, and at the same time announces a policy 
of nonaction out of respect to France. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we recognize these difficulties as no part of the respon- 
sibilities of this Government, then we have no right to dictate 
or suggest to the European Governments what course they shall 
pursue, It is said that we have informed France we are not 
pleased at her advance in the Ruhr; that notwithstanding the 
fact that it is none of our business and wrong for the United 
States to take part in solving the problems which threaten 
disaster in Europe, we have notified France that we*do not like 
the attitude she has assumed; and it is also stated that France 
pays no attention to that notification; and yet, out of respect 
for France and fear of giving offense, we insist upon keeping 
our flag and our troops in the area where the storm must break 
when it comes. 

Mr. President, as a part of my remarks I ask permission to 
have printed in the Recorp an article published in the Wash- 
ington Star of Monday, December 8, 1922, by Frederic William 
Wile, on the subject “Three big American agencies to sift 
international affairs.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Monday, December 8, 1922.] 
Teer Big AMERICAN AGENCIES TO SIFT INTERNATIONAL AFPAIRS— 

FOREIGN PROBLEMS WILL BE CONSIDERED BY CHAMBER OF COM- 

MERCE, CIVIC FEDERATION, AND FORBIGN, RELATIONS COMMITTEE. 

(By Frederic William Wile.) 

While the Harding administration, Micawber-like, 
something to turn up, no fewer than three great 
agencies are at work on the problem of constructive 
tion in Buropean rehabilitation, They are: 

1. The United States Chamber of Commerce, 

2. The National Ciyic Federation. 

8. The Council of Foreign Relations. 

By the end of January the activities of each of these organizations 
in the direction of concrete action will be in full swing. They consti- 
tute an amalgamated volume of public sentiment that can bardly be 
without influence upon the administration's foreign policy. They are 
nonpartisan and bipartisan in their 3 and programs. The 
president of the chamber of commerce is Julius H. Barnes, a Progres- 
sive Republican. The president of the Civic Federation is Alton B. 
Parker, one-time Democratic candidate for President of the United 
States, and the chairman of its executive committee is Elihu Root, 
perhaps the most distinguished Republican in the country, The chair- 
man of the Council of Foreign Relations is John W. Davis, Democrat, 
formerly American ambassador to Great Britain. 

5 ALL THREE TO ACT. 


All three of the above-mentioned bodies are about to launch activities 
designated to bring order out of European chaos. The chamber of com- 
merce’s foreign affairs committee will meet in Washington on January 
12 to deal with the reparations question. The chamber is not dis- 
1 by the courteous rebuff it has suffered at the hands. of the 
administration in respect to its proposal of a “business men’s in- 
ga into the reparations tangle. The chairman of the chamber's 
orelen affairs committee is A. C. Bedford, one of the Standard Oil 
Co.'s foremost executives. He is an avowed advocate of the “right” 
of the world’s business men to take a band in adjusting the international 
economic situation. 

During its meeting in Washington the chamber of commerce com- 
mitteemen will entertain M. Albert Thomas, former French minister of 
munitions and now in charge of the labor office of the League of 

ations at Geneva. M. Thomas will detail the reparations position 
rom the French standpoint, and doubtless reiterate his expressed view 
that France is ready to consider sympathetically any definite plan 
America has to offer for unraveling the reparations puzzle. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce will send a strong delegation to the Rome 
conclave of international chambers in March, The . will advo- 
cate there the scheme recently put forth by the American chamber in 
favor of a world business commission on reparations, 


NOTED MEN TO SPEAK. 


is waiting for 
rivate American 
merican coopera- 


On January 16 and 17 the initial meeting of the National Civic Fed- 


erution's committee on foreign relations and national defense will be 
held in Washington, Elihu Root is chairman of the committee, which 
includes 100 of the most distinguished men and women in the country. 
The Washington meeting has been called to consider the questions of 
“How far, and in what manner should the United States participate 
in international affairs?“ and “ How far is it wise at this time to re- 
duce our Army and Navy?" Alton B. Parker will preside at the meeting 
and Mr. Root will deliver the opening address. Other speakers will be: 
Robert Lansing, John Hays Hammond, Oscar S. Straus, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Mrs. George Maynard Minor, Prof, Jeremiah W. Jenks (who has 
recently returned from four months’ nis A of conditions in Europe), 
James Brown Scott, Mrs. Horace Mann Towner, and Col, Alvin M. 
Owsley, national commander of the American Legion, 

Within a week or 10 days the Council of Foreign Relations, whose 
headquarters is in New York, will open a series of important “ round 
tables " designed to elicit public opinion and direct popular sentiment on 
the outstanding foreign problems of the hour. he council’s first 
“round table“ will appropriately deal with reparations. It will be 
presided over by Norman H. Davis, former Undersecretary of State. 

WOULD ENTER LEAGUE; 


Mr. Davis is a firm believer in the doctrine that reparations are 
essentially a political rather than a purely economic question, taking 
ixste on that score with the views of the Harding administration. The 
financial adviser of the American peace mission at Paris is understood 
to feel that the surest path leading to European rehabilitation is b 
way of the League of Nations. An initial step in that direction, accord- 
ing to the Davis view, is America’s entry into the league on her own 
terms, but under conditions that will at least signal to Europe the 
readiness of the United States to be of actual, tangible help. Mr. Davis 
is spokesman of a body of opinion that sees the prime need of the hour 


in some form of American action that will soothe Europe's shattered 
nerves, encourage her to practice common sense and induce her to quit 
playing international politics. 

The three national agencies herein under discussion, while probably 
not at one with respect to the form of American cooperation in Burope, 
are undoubtedly in agreement on the general principles that action, 
and not inaction, is incumbent upon the United States. When White 
House spokesmen on December 15 announced that America could no 
longer hold itself aloof from the distressed concerns of Burope, “ co- 
operationists " of all parties in the country took heart. 

In the further statement emanating from the While House that even 
“the most irreconcilable” of Americans could hardly affirm the dis- 
interestedness of the United States, ‘ cooperationists" thought they 
detected a healthy, if tardy, decision upon the part of the administra- 
pen fe fight the JoHNsoNn-Rexrp-La FOLLETTE “ nonentanglers” to the 

eath. 
WAITING ATTITUDE ADOPTED. 


; During the intervening three weeks the apparent December ardor of 
the administration anent Europe's chaos has evidently undergone a 
January chill. At the White House and the State Department the atti- 


tude immortalized by Herbert H. Asquith in British politics—the policy 
of “wait and see ''—has been adopted. The Cabinet assembled last 


Friday, but held no meeting, for the stated reason that there was noth- 
ing Shed il requiring discussion, 

he three national organizations which are moving this week an 
this month toward a mobilization of ponus sentiment regarding worl 
affairs are obviously of different opinion. It is not unlikely they will 
find ways and means of bringing their views effectively to competent 
attention in Washington. 

On January 26 a prominent Republican, former Gov. Frank O. Low- 
den. of Illinois, will address the Council of Foreign Relations“ dinner in 
New York. The strong contender for the 1920 Republican presidential 
nomination is a League of Nations man. He has recently returned from 
Europe a devout believer in the necessity of America’s distinterested 
participation in Old World affairs. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
read for amendment only and that the committee amendments 
be first considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the Dill, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, in the items for printing and binding, on page 6, line 
9, after the word “ direct,” to insert “but not including work 
done at field printing plants of the Weather Bureau and the 
Forest Service authorized by the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, in accordance with the act approved March 1, 1919, or 
emergency field printing and binding authorized by said joint 
committee,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For all printing and binding for the Department of Agriculture, 
8 ail of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services, loca 
in Washington, D. C., and elsewhere, $760,000, including the Annual 
Report of the Secretary of Agriculture, as required by the act ap- 

roved January 12, 1895, and in pursuance of the Joint Resolution 

Yo, 13. approved March 80, 1906, and also including not to exceed 
$250,000 for farmers’ bulletins, which shall be adapted to the 
interests of the people of the different sections of the country, an 
equal proportion of four-fifths of which shall be delivered to or 
sent out under the addressed franks furnished by the Senators, Rep- 
resentatives, and Delegates in Congress, as they shall direct, but 
not including work done at field printing plants of the Weather 
Bureau and the Forest Service, autho by the Joint Committee 
on Printing, in accordance with the act approved March 1, 1919, 
or emergency field printing and binding authorized by said joint 
committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the item for “General ex- 
penses, Extension Service,” on page 11, after line 4, to strike 
out There is hereby appropriated the sum of $30,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, for paying for the inter- 
pretation, translation, and transcription of discussion and the 
printing, binding, and distribution of the proceedings of the 
World's Dairy Congress, including the payment of postage. to 
foreign countries and the employment of such persons and 
means in the city of Washington and elsewhere as may be 
necessary to accomplish these purposes,” and in lieu thereof 
to insert: 

For the interpretation, translation, and transcription of discus- 
sions and the printing, binding, and distribution of the proceedings 
of the World's Dairy Congress, including the payment of postage 
to foreign countries and the employment of such persons and means 
in the city of Washington and elsewhere as may be necessary to 
accomplish these purposes, to be Immediately available, $30,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill why there should be a change of the 
House language in that clause of the bill and an insertion of 
new language? 

Mr. MONARY. Will the Senator indicate more exactly to 
what he refers? 

Mr. FLETCHER. As to the committee amendment on page 
11, I desire to inquire the reason for striking out the House 
language and inserting that amendment? 
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Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator from Fiorida the 
provision in question was adopted on the floor of the House. 
The only change recommended by the Senate committee is the 
insertion of the words “to be immediately available.” ‘That 
is the only difference between the Senate committee amend- 
ment and the provision as it came from the other House. The 
clause concerns the publications to be issued at the coming 
World's Dairy Congress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. When is that congress to be held? 

Mr. McNARY. It is to be held at a time cotemporaneous 
with the National Dairy Exposition; but the time and place 
have not as yet been determined. In order that the money 
may be available during the present fiscal year, if necessary, 
it was thought best by the committee, at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, to insert the words “to be imme- 
diately available.” That is the only change which is proposed. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that the amount of the 
appropriation is the same? 

Mr. McNARY. It is exactly the same. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in the items for general expenses, Bureau of Plant Industry, on 
page 27, at the end of line 13, to increase the appropriation for 
applying the methods of eradication or control of the white-pine 
blister rust, etc., from “ $200,000” to “ $250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 18, after the word 
“originate,” to insert “and $200,000 of said sum shall be 
allotted for expenditure in the States affected, and that no 
additional sum shall be expended in any State until it has, by 
proper authority, provided an equal amount; Provided further, 
That $10,000 of the said sum of $350,000 may be expended for 
investigations concerning rust resistant wheat,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 

For the 5 and improvement of cereals, including corn 


an methods of cereal production, — for the study and control of 


disea including ica and for the investiga- 
tion of the cultivation ee breeding of flax for seed purposes, includ- 
ing a Por 7 of flax diseases, and for the investigation and i ve- 
ment of 8 corn and methods of b : 


Provided, t $350,000 shall be 

8 of the bar bushes and other vegetation from which 
00,000 of said sum shall be * fox 
. * ada rity, ided 
roper authority, prov: an 
10,000 of the said sum of 
aa an may be expended for investigations concerning rust-resistant 


Ar. MCNARY. Mr. President, a number of Senators have 
expressed the desire to be present when this item was reached. 
I did not expect that we should reach it this afternoon, and 
therefore I ask unanimous consent that it may be passed over 
at this time. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


83 George ened Smith 
yar Gerry oses 
Hale Nelson Sterl 
Brandegee Harris New Suth d 
Broussard Nicholson Townsend 
Bursum Heflin e mell 
Calder Jones, Wash, Wadsworth 
n Kellogg Phip Warren 

Capper Ki Poindexter Watson 
Caraway Pomerene illtiams 

ns La Follette Ransdeli Willis 
Sa i Lenroot pend, ze 

ngham Lod. eppar 

Fletcher MeCormick Simmons 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is absent from the Senate be- 
cause of a death in his family. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am requested to announce that the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Norpeck], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Keres], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
KENDRICK] are detained in the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to their-names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, is an amendment in order 
now to the provision on page 29 appropriating money for the 
extermination of the barberry bush? 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. The committee amendments are 
first to be considered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The amendment I desire to offer is to the 
committee amendment. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The committee amendment on page 
29 was passed over. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggested a few moments 
ago that, perhaps, the committee amendment should go over on 
account of the absence of a number of Senators who are in- 
terested in the item. I had in mind particularly the author of 
the amendment, the Senator from Minnesota, the Senator from 
Michigan, and the Senator from North Dakota, who had spoken 
to me about this item. They are now all present, and, there- 
fore, I desire to proceed with the consideration of the amend- 
ment at this time and ask a recision ef the order by which 
the amendment was passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee on page 29, line 18. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant Seceerary. On page 29, it is proposed to 
strike out all after line 8 on that page, down to and including 
line 24, and in lieu thereof to insert the following words: 

For the investiga reals, uding T 
and methods of * eee stud: — — ara 
cereal diseases, including — eradication, and for the pike — 
tion of the cultivation and breeding of flax for pu | 
a study of flax diseases, and for in: n and . —— 0 
broom corn and methods of broom- corn production, 772,505: Provided, 
That $500,000 shall be set aside for the location and destruction of the 
barberry bushes and other ee from which rust ee 5 
— 5 — 0,000 of said sum shall be allotted for expenditure in the States 

ected, ‘and that no additional sum shall be expended in any State 
5 it bas, th h State or local appropriations or through centribu- 
tions of organizations or individuals. rovided an al amount: Pro- 
vided „That ee eee OSD DRY De m 
pended for investigations concerning rust-resistant whea' 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, the only ries from the 
committee amendment is to increase the total amount from 
$350,000 to $500,000, leaving $150,000 to be expended only in 
the event the States or municipalities or private individuals by 
subscription equal the amount so appropriated, $150,000. In 
other words, $350,000 would be subject to be expended in the 
various States, and the other $150,000 added to the appropria- 
tion by this amendment could be expended only upon the 
States, municipalities, or private individuals putting up an 
equal amount. 

Mr. President, I think the committee are fully familiar with 
the fact that a great deal of good has resulted and really great 
work has been done in the States in exterminating the barberry 
bush. It is stated to me—and I believe all of this appears 
before the committee, although I have not had an opportunity 
to read all of the hearings—that in some 475 counties the sur- 
vey has been completed; that is, they have been over those 
counties, surveyed them, and exterminated the barberry. In 
891 counties the work still remains to be done. That is, these 
are the counties where the barberry bush is most prevalent, 
and where wheat raising is one of the principal industries of 
the farmers. 

I take it, from an estimate made by the head of one of the 
organizations having to do with this work, that it will be 
cheaper to appropriate this money now than to appropriate a 
smaller sum for a longer term of years. It is estimated by the 
gentlemen having to do with this work that if $500,000 is appro- 
priated in 1924 and $300,000 in 1925 the work can be completed 
in one and six-tenths years; while if only $350,000 is appro- 
priated in 1924, $350,000 in 1925, and $260,000 in 1926, it will 
require more money, and will take two and seven-tenths years 
to do the same work as though a larger appropriation were 
made this year. In other words, it would require $960,000 in 
three years to do the work which could be done with $800,000 
in two years. 

There is another reason why this work should be done as 
rapidly as possible. There is no question that in exterminating 
the barberry bush a resurvey has to be made. It is found im- 
possible to eradicate the barberry entirely by going over it once. 
Sprouts from roots or seedlings will come up, and the territory 
has to be gone over again, so that the quicker the work can be 
done the more economical and the more beneficial to the 
country. 

A great deal of testimony has been given to me, and I suppose 
to the committee, of practical experiments in the various States 
as to the extent of the spreading of the rust by the barberry 
bush. It has been demonstrated that not only have the spores 
been found in the air at several thousand feet height but in the 
neighborhood of the barberry within a few miles the rust has 
been much worse than farther distant; so it seems to me that 
it would be a matter of economy, and not only economy so far 
as the money expenditures are concerned but tremendous 
economy in the protection of the growth of wheat, to have this 
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suryey carried on as rapidly as possible, and completed at the 
earliest date consistent with reasonable appropriations, 

I hope the Senate will adopt the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me the proposi- 
tion would be somewhat confused and ambiguous if we should 
adopt it in the form proposed by the Senator. He proposes to 
appropriate for the investigation and improvement of cereals, 
and other things mentioned in the bill down to line 16, $772,505, 
instead of $622,505, provided, he says in this amendment, that 
$500,000 shall be set aside for the location and destruction of 
the barberry bushes and other vegetation from which rust 
spores originate, and $350,000 of said sum shall be allotted for 
expenditure in the States affected, and that no additional sums 
shall be expended in any State until local cooperation con- 
tributes an equal amount. He sets aside $500,000, and then he 
says that $350,000 only shall be spent unless local cooperation 
contributes $75,000 more, the Government contributing $150,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 


more. 
Mr. FLETCHER. The lan- 


guage is: 

Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars of said sum shall be al- 
lotted for expenditure in the States affected, and that no additional 
sum shall be expended in any State until it has, by proper authority— 

The language is changed by the Senator to read “ through 
State or local appropriations,” and so forth— 
provided an equal amount. 

That is, an equal amount of $150,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. One hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would be $75,000 by the Government 
and $75,000 by local subscription. 

Mr. KELLOGG, No; $150,000 by the Government and $150,- 
000 by local subscription or State authority. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would make $650,000, then. 

Mr. KELLOGG, No; that would make $500,000 altogether, 

Mr. LENROOT. No; $650,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Six hundred and fifty thousand dollars alto- 
gether. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It would make $650,000 altogether. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Oh, yes; including the contributions by the 
States; certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is not what was contemplated, as I 
understand. As I understand, the Senator contemplates that 
$500,000 shall be devoted to barberry investigation. 

Mr. KELLOGG. By the Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But only $350,000 by the Government, and 
beyond that there must be equal contribution to make up the 
other $150,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would be $75,000 for the local or- 
ganizations and $75,000 for the Government. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; I think the Senator is wrong—$150,000 
by the Government and $150,000 by private subscription or 
State authority. k 

Mr. HEFLIN. Making $500,000 in all, as I understand. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Making $650,000 in all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Five hundred thousand dollars by the Federal 
Government. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Five hundred thousand dollars by the Fed- 
eral Government and $150,000 by the States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Making $650,000 in all. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why would not the Senator have it read 
in this way: 


Provided, That $500,000 shall be set aside for the location and 
destruction of the barberry bushes and other vegetation from which 
rust spores originate, and in addition to said sum $150,000 shall be 
xet aside for expenditure in the States affected, provided local organi- 
zations contribute one-half thereof. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That would be entirely satisfactory to me, 
but that would appropriate $150,000 more than we have asked 
for. 

Mr. SMITH. That would make the total, then, $800,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; $350,000, and then $150,000 more, 
provided local organizations contribute one-half of that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; provided they contribute an equal 
amount. 

Mr. FLETCHER. An equal amount. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is, $150,000 more. 

Mr. HEFLIN, That would make $650,000. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I think the amendment is perfectly plain. 
; Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me it is a little confusing as 
t is. : 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, I will suggest to the Senator 
thut the subcommittee did have it at one time as the Senator 
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now suggests; but the difficulty was that if the whole $150,000 
additional should not be appropriated by the States, none of the 
$150,000 of Federal appropriation could be used. Therefore we 
have put the language as we have so that as to any sum appro- 
priated by the States—whether it be $150,000 or $75,000—there 
will be at least that much additional money allotted by the 
Federal Government to meet it. 

Mr, FLETCHER. In other words, the local interests will 
not be obliged to contribute $150,000, 

Mr, LENROOT, No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Whatever they contribute, the Govern- 
ment will appropriate an equal amount. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Government will match it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is that the purpose? 

Mr. LENROOT. Les. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps that language will cover it then. 
I had in mind the possibility that the local interests might 
not contribute anything. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest to the Senator from Minnesota, if 
he wants to increase the appropriation, that he leave as it is 
the language of the present amendment as to the mutual con- 
tribution between the States and the Government, and in- 
crease the amount of the straight appropriation that he desires 
the Government to make. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not think that more than the amount 
asked for in this amendment ought to be appropriated. I 
think that is a fair amount. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the committee gave this item 
careful consideration this year, as it has done for the last 
three years, The committee realize that splendid work is be- 
ing done in the eradication of the barberry and its destructive 
force. The amount allowed last year was $200,000, The 
House increased that by $150,000, making a total appropriation 
of $350,000, which we thought a very generous increase over 
the estimate and over the amount appropriated last year. The 
committee felt it could not go much further and treat that 
item more liberally, because there is not sufficient cooperation 
by the States in which the infestation occurs. 

A number of the States are doing fairly well in this matter, 
aiding the Government in this good work, but some of the 
States are not contributing in accordance with the extent of 
the infestation, and the committee thought the proper way to 
start would be to require that the amount appropriated by 
the Government be met by an equal portion from the States 
or the communities. Consequently we have changed the House 
proyision, devoting $200,000, what might be called “free” 
money, to be expended in the various States, 13 in number, 
The $150,000 remaining must be matched by a like amount 
from these communities and these States, which, if done, 
would give a grand total of the $500,000 which they are ask- 
ing to do this work. The committee thought if they would 
appropriate the amount proposed by the House and require 
this excess sum to be paid by these States, they would have 
the amount which is required to be expended, namely, $500,000, 
with which they will bring about the eradication of the bar- 
berry bushes in 1.7 years, or, if $350,000 is appropriated as 
suggested by the House, it would be 2.7 years. 

So it is now up to these States and communities to meet the 
Government only a portion of the way, and if they do they will 
have all the money they can properly expend. The committee 
thought they were dealing very generously with them, and it is 
the desire of the whole committee that the item stand as pre- 
sented to the Senate in the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do I understand the Senator to object 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. MONARY. Of course, the Senator in charge of the bill, 
so far as he can speak as such, prefers the provision embodied 
in the bill as reported to the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Do the estimates permit of this increase 
of $150,000? 

Mr. McNARY. I stated to the Senator from Florida that the 
estimate was $200,000. The House increased it by $150,000, 
thereby arriving at the sum of $350,000, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The estimate was for only $200,000? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was the Budget allowance $200,0007 

Mr. McNARY. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN, What is the difference between the amend- 
ment of the committee and the amendment of the Senator from 
Minnesota? k 

Mr. MCNARY. One hundred and fifty. thousand dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The amendment of the Senator from Min- 
nesota would carry $150,000 more than the committee allowed? 

Mr. KELLOGG, It is true that all the States have not made 
appropriations equal to those of Minnesota, I am informed 
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by the gentleman in charge in Minnesota that in 1921 Minnesota 
spent more money for this purpose than the Federal Govern- 
ment spent in Minnesota, and in 1922 almost as much as the 
Federal Government spent. I am informed that in North Da- 
kota they appropriated $25,000 for two years. The Senator 
from North Dakota can correct me if that is wrong. They re- 
port that this sum has been requested by the legislature and 
by the governor, with the support of the commissioner of agri- 
culture of North Dakota, the farm bureau, and the State experi- 
ment station. Other States have not appropriated as much, 
but Wisconsin appropriated $15,000 a year, Illinois $10,000, and 
Michigan, I think, $11,000. In the State of Minnesota, how- 
ever, the northern part of which is a large wheat-raising sec- 
tion, we have spent almost as much as the Federal Government 
has spent. This money has been raised very largely by private 
subscriptions, In 1921 we spent more than the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent, So far us Minnesota is concerned, the work is 
nearly completed, but in other States it is not; and, of course, 
there is no use having the work completed in one State when 
in the States surrounding it the barberry bush still exists, be- 
cause it will spread again. 

It does seem to me as though an additional $150,000 ought to 
be allowed if an equal amount is put up by the States, because 
the importance of this matter is the time in which it shall be 
done. The shortest time possible is not only the cheapest for 
the Federal Government but far the best in protecting the grain 
crop. It is a question, in my judgment, whether Congress will 
make a reasonable appropriation now or two years from now. 
Why not make it now and finish this work? There are esti- 
mates of the damage done to the wheat crops. I will not stop 
to read them, but the loss in many States is appalling, directly 
attributable to the barberry bush in the immediate neighborhood 
where it is discovered. The losses in the wheat crop of this 
country are tremendous. 

Mr. LENROOT, I think that is true; but can the Senator 
explain why in those States where it is of such tremendous 
importance the States do not make larger appropriations? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No, I can not. In Minnesota we have raised 
the money by private subscription and equaled the Government 
appropriation. I suppose the difficulty is in getting the people 
to realize that the barberry is the cause of the rust. The Fed- 
eral Government knows it. The Federal Government is experi- 
menting, and it has demonstrated that fact beyond question. I 
have no doubt the reason the States have not taken it up and 
made greater appropriations is on account of the fact that there 
is a good deal of skepticism about the cause of the pest. The 
Senator from North Dakota is present, and he knows what is 
being done in his State and the necessity for the continuance of 
the work. 

Mr. LADD. Mr. President, the most destructive agent for 
our wheat crop in North Dakota has been the rust which has 
come from the barberry bush. In 1916 it was predicted that 
North Dakota would have the largest crop of wheat it had ever 
grown, the largest crop before that being 156,000,000 bushels; 
but in four days in July the rust struck the erop of North 
Dakota, and as a result they had only 39,000,000 bushels. 

North Dakota has become deeply interested in this question 
of the barberry eradication. I think it has made its fair share 
of appropriations, and the bush is largely eradicated from that 
State. The experiment station of the agricultural college and 
the extension division of North Dakota have led in the State 
in carrying on the work of the eradication of the barberry 
bush, I think it is money well expended. European experi- 
ments indicate that the barberry bush can be eradicated and 
through that the rust held in control.“ 

Some of the States may not have sessions of the legislature 
this year, and other States may fail to make appropriations; 
and if we appropriate only $200,000 and, for example, eradicate 
the barberry bush only from my own State, it is not going to 
protect North Dakota, with the States south or east or west of 
it having barberry bushes within their borders failing to make 
appropriations to help to eradicate it, because it is well known 
that the spores are carried for long distances, probably thou- 
sands of miles, and cau do-their work of infecting a region 
where there are no barberry bushes. 3 

Personally, I feel that it is a wise move to make an appro- 
priation of $350,000, so that the work can go on in the same 
order in which it has been going on, so that we can destroy the 
barberry bush as rapidly as possible. Then we should add the 
$150,000 for the benefit of those States which desire to take 
advantage of this and secure additional appropriations, either 
through the interest of the people of the State or through 
direct appropriation. I hope, therefore, that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota will prevail. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the committee. After that has been voted on the 
question will be on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota in part amends the committee 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct; but in part it does 
not. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that, by consent, the vote be 
taken first on the amendment offered by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, which is partly in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And if the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota is adopted, that will close the whole case. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanimous consent that my amend- 
ment be voted on first. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Minnesota is to strike out something that is not in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. It could be done by unanimous consent, 
could it not? 


Mr. KELLOGG. I ask unanimous consent for a vote on my 


amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. y 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to have the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Minnesota stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
amendment. 

The Reaptna Crerk. The Senator proposes to strike out all 
after line 8 on page 29 of the bill as reported from the commit- 
tee and to insert: 

For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including corn 
and methods of cereal production, and for the study and control of 
cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and for the investigation 
of the cultivation and reeding of flax for seed purposes, including a 
study of flax diseases, and for the bebe “aa and improvement of 
broom corn and methods of broom-corn production, $772,505: Provided, 
That $500,000 shall be set aside for the location and destruction of the 
3 bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores originate 
and $350,000 of said sum shall be allotted for expenditure in the States 
affected, and that no additional sum shall be expended in any State 
until it has, through State or local Sperone or through con- 
tributions of organizations or individuals, provided an equal amount: 
Provided further, That $10,000 of the said sum of $500,000 may be 
expended for investigations concerning rust-resistant wheat. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG, I ask for a division, 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I give notice at this time that 
I shall ask for a separate vote on this item when the bill 
reaches the Senate. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 33, line 18, at the end of the items for general ex- 
penses, Bureau of Plant Industry, to strike out “ $2,756,450” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,806,450,” so as to read: r 


In all, general expenses, $2,806,450. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MCNARY. At this time I ask unanimous consent that 
the clerk of the committee may make such alterations as may 
be necessary in the totals throughout the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 14, to strike out 
“ $3,241,470” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $3,291,470,” so as 
to read: 


Total, Bureau of Plant Industry, $3,291,470. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for general expenses, 
Forest Service, on page 38, line 13, before the name “ Tennes- 
see,” to insert “ Pennsylvania,” so as to read: 

In national forest district 7, Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Oklahoma, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, New Hampshire, Maine, Porto Pico, $146,078. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 14, page 48, the last items 
read being for general expenses, Bureau of Soils. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill what is the total appropriation carried in the 
bill with reference to the investigation of soils? 

Mr. McNARY. It is the same as was allowed last year, 
$168,200. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a statement from the Ohio experiment 
station relative to the matter. 


state the 
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There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be | in accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe,” so 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 3 
OHIO AGRICULTURAL BXPERIMENT STATION, 
Wooster, Ohio, January 3, 1923. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sxxaron: I wish to call your attention to a cut of $48.000 
in the appropriation for soil-survey work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as reported by the Budget Bureau, which vitally concerns the soil- 
survey work in Ohio. The Bureau of Soils, which has charge of the 
Federal end of this work, has been cooperating with Ohio and 34 other 
States that are engaged in soil-survey work on a 50-50 basis. It 
will be absolutely im ible for the bureau to continue this cooperation 
unless the appropriation is set back to $168,000, where it was for the 
current year. 

if can not have the usual Federal assistance the coming year 
its soil-survey work will have to be considerably curtailed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we had hoped to expand it. Tuts soil survey will do for 
agriculture what the Geological Survey bas done, to furnish reliable 
information regarding our mineral resources. Ohio's eatest mineral 
asset is its soil. The value of the products of Ohlo’s farms and 
88 is — — times the value of all its mines of coal, oil, gas, stone, 
and C roducts, 

The ar of the Ohio experiment station is showing the possibility 
and the economic practicability of greatly increasing the crop yields of 
the State. It is also showing that different soils require different treat- 
ments, and before the farmers of the State can receive the full benefit 
of the station's work on its 14 different experimental fields scattered 
over the State there must be accurate knowl fe, of their soil conditions, 
which can only be obtained through a detailed soil survey. In 1912 
this station made a reconnaissance survey of the entire State, dealing 
in a broad way with the general soil features. We are now conducting 
careful detailed surveys of the individual counties, visiting every farm 
in a county. If the Federal be nage is cut as proposed our Ohio 
work can not belp but suffer. I hope that you can get this cut re- 


stored. 
Sincerely yours, C. G. WILLIAMS, Director. 


The reading of the bill was resumed, 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 64, line 19, to strike out “$426,400” and insert 
“ $700,000," so as to make the paragraph read: 

For collecting, publishing, and distributing, by telegraph, mail, or 
otherwise, timely information on the market supply and demand, com- 
mercial movement, location, disposition, ty, condition, and market 
prices of live stock, meats, fish, and animal products, dairy and poultry 
3 fruits and vegetables, peanuts and their fa pacar grain, 5 
eeds, and seeds, and other agricultural products, independently and in 
cooperation with other branches of the Government, State agencies, 
purchasing and consuming orgenizations, and persons engaged in the 

roduction, Aadays marketing, and distribution of farm and 
‘ood products, $700,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is now five minutes after 5. How long 
does the Senator in charge of the bill propose to continue to- 
night? I have an amendment to offer to the amendment which 
has just been stated, and it would take a little time to present 
it. I would like to have the committee amendment passed over. 

Mr. McNARY. We are working on committee amendments 
only at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know. I propose to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. McNARY, Let the committee amendment be passed over 
for the present. 9 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment will be 
passed over, together with the amendment on page 64, line 20, 
in the total. 

The next amendment was, under the subhend Enforcement 
of the United States grain standards act,” on page 65, at the 
end of line 19, to strike out “ $536,223” and insert $546,223”; 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


To enable the Sceretary of ‘iculture to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the United States grain standards act, including rent outside 
of the District of Columbia and the employment of such persons and 


means as the Secretary of Agriculture may deem necessary, in the city 


of Washington and elsewhere, $546,222. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, at the end of line 1, 
to increase the total appropriation for the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics from “ $3,727,253" to “ $4, 010,853.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 23, after the word 
“travel,” to insert a comma and the words “including travel 
at official stations”; so as to make the paragraph read: 

MILEAGE RATES FOR MOTOR VEHICLES, 

Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, the Secre- 
itary of Agriculture shall find that the expenses of travel, includin 
travel at official stations, can be reduced thereby, he may, in lieu o: 
actual traveling expenses, under such regulations as he may prescribe, 
‘authorize the payment of not to exceed 8 cents pe mile for motor 
yeyele or 7 cents per mile for un automobile, used for necessary travel 
‘on official business. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for the Center Mar- 
jket, District of Columbia, on page 79, line 7, after the word 
claims.“ to insert “for damage to goods while in storage in 
Center Market that have accrued or may accrue at any time 
‘during the operation thereof by the Secretary of Agriculture 


as to make the proviso read: 


Provided, That not more than $500 may be used for the 
claims for damage to goods while in storage in Center 
have accrued or ma 
by the Secretary o 
as he may prescribe. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Special items,” 
on page 80, after line 14, to strike out “ Forest roads and trails: 
For carrying out the provisions of section 23 of the Federal 
highway act, approved November 9, 1921, $3,000,000, to be avail- 
able until expended, being part of the sum of $6,500,000 author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending- June 30, 
1924, by paragraph 2 of section 4 of the act making appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1923, 
approved June 19, 1922: Provided, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized, immediately upon the passage of 
this act, to apportion and prorate among the several States, 
Alaska, and Porto Rico, as provided in section 28 of said Fed- 
eral highway act, the sum of $6,500,000 authorized to be appro- 
priated by said paragraph 2 of section 4 of the act approved 
June 19, 1922: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall act upon projects submitted to him under his ap- 
portionment and prorating of this authorization and his ap- 
proval of any such project shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the Federal Government for the payment of the cost 
of such project“; and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Forest roads and trails: For carrying out the provisions of section 
28 of the Federal highway act, approved November 9, 1921, and as 


ayment of 
arket that 
accrue at any time during the operation thereof 
Agriculture in accordance with such regulations 


authorized by paragraph 2 of on 4 of the act makin appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 1 approved 
June 19, 1922, to be aynilable until expended, $6,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, at the end of line 15, 
to increase the total appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture from ‘* $69,068,053" to “ $72,901,653.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment passed over. 

The Reaprne CLERK. The first amendment passed over is, on 
page 64, line 19, to strike out “ $426,400” and insert $700,000,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

For collecting, publishing, and distributing, by Sa. mail, or 
otherwise, timely information on the market supply and demand, com- 
mercial movement, location, disposition, quality, condition, and market 
prices of live stock, meats, fish, and animal products dairy and poultry 

roducts, fruits and vegetables, peanuts and their products, grain, 
ay, feeds, and seeds, and other agricultural producte independently 
and in cooperation with other branches of e Government, State 
agencies, purchasing and consuming organizations, and 
in the production, transportation, marketing, and dis 
and food products, $700,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is the amendment to which I had 
reference a moment ago. It relates to n very important service. 
I proposed an amendment a few days ago to the effect that 
the appropriation be increased to $1,100,000. The committee 
increased the House provision from $426,400 to $700,000, which, 
of course, is a very great improvement over the House provision. 
At the same time I think it is inadequate. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator from Florida read the Senate 
committee hearings on the item? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have. 

Mr. McNARY, If I may say to the Senator, I think per- 
haps he is misinformed. The service did not extend to the 
Pacific coast. The farthest western point was Lincoln, Nebr, 
It did not go into the Southeastern States, including Florida 
and adjoining States. The Bureau of the Budget estimated the 
cost of nationalizing the service at the time of the hearings 
would be $152,000 to carry it to the Pacific coast and $118,000 
down to the Southeastern States, including Plorida. The total 
sum has been increased from $426,000 to $700,000, to include 
all the States of the Union and make the service national 
in its character. I think this sum of money covers just what 
the Senator would have done respecting the enlargement of the 
service. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I understand the situation pretty well. I 
put in the Recorp the other day, on January 5, a letter to me 
from the Secretary of Agriculture which explains the whole 
situation, and in which the Secretary said: 


With the nparo riation provided for the current fiscal year it is 
possible to maintain news service over lensed wire at the following 
ints: Washington; Boston; New York; Baltimore; Philadelphia ; 
{ttsburgh ; Cincinnati; Columbus; Chicago; Waupaca and Fond du 
Lac, Wis.; Minneapolis; St. Paul; St. Louis; Bast St. Louis; Kansas 
City; Omaha; Fort Worth and Austin, Tex. 


Trsons enga 
bution of —— 
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Those are the points where it is possible to maintain the 
service on leased wires with the appropriation provided in the 
House bill. Of course, that leaves the whole region of the 
country south of Washington and east of St. Louis without any 
service of this kind at all. 

The Secretary went on to say: 

Under cooperative agreements with various States, whereby such 
States pay the cost of the leased-wire extensions from the Federal 
circuit, offices are being maintained at Trenton, N. J.; Harrisburg and 
Lancaster, Pa.; Columbus, Ohio; Madison, Wis. ; Jefferson City and 
St. Joseph, Mo.; and Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Secretary then went on to describe when this work was 
instituted, as follows: 

During the period from August 10, 1917, to June 30, 1919, a very 
complete market-news service was built up in the department, finan 
largely from the war-emergency funds provided under the food produc- 
tion act, The service in operation at that time included a leased-wire 
circuit which covered the Pacific coast region and another circuit 
which included the important market centers of the South and East. 
It was necessary to discontinue both the western circuit and the 
southern circuit on June 30, 1919, however, on account of the 1 
reduction in available funds. Since that time it has been possible to 
maintain only a skeleton“ organization, which, of course, must in- 
elude the large eastern markets and the points of heavy shipment in 
the Middle West. 

As you are doubtless aware, a bill has been introduced in the Senate 
which provides for the appropriation of $500,000 for the extension of 
the present leased-wire service to Denver, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities upon the Pacific coast. 

Many requests have been received by the department also for an 
extension of the leased-wire service into the important producing sec- 
tions of the Southeastern States. We have made a careful estimate of 
the cost of this extension, and have found that with an additional 
1 of $200,000 a leased-wire circuit could be arranged to 
include Atlanta, Ga.; Jacksonville and Orlando, Fla.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Memphis, Tenn“; and New Orleans, La.; and probably a few 
other points for short periods during the year. 

The accompanying map (No. 2) shows the principal leased-wire cir- 
cuits which were in operation while funds were available under the 
war-emergency appropriations. 

Map No. 8 shows in general the leased-wire circuits which would be 
necessary in order to extend this service to the principal producing 
sections of the West and the South. In order to conduct the news 
services on this basis an appropriation of approximately $1,100, 
would be necessary. 


That is what the Secretary said in his letter to me and 
that is what I am governed by in offering the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is a very important service and 
ought to be kept up and kept up properly. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that it was testi- 
fied before the committee that it would not require the sum 
of which the Senator speaks to restore the service, but it was 
estimated that if the service was restored or extended there 
would follow a demand for the gathering of additional infor- 


mation that is not now being gathered, and that is what makes: 


the difference between the amount the committee recommends 
and the amount requested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Am I to understand the Senator to say 
that the service could be put into operation carrying the same 
information that is obtained now? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; giving the same information that is 
given now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And that could be done with the increased 
amount proposed by the committee? : 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. -The $1,100,000 was intended to cover ad- 
ditional information. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; for instance, information concerning 
grapes in California, which information they are not gathering 
at all now, and matters of that kind. 

Mr. FLETCHER: I, of course, was controlled entirely by 
the letter showing that $1,100,000 is required to put this serv- 
ice in operation as it should be, and I was governed largely by 
testimony before the committee. I obtained a copy of the hear- 
ings. On page 75 Mr. Marquis testified—and I read from the 
printed hearings—as follows: 

Senator McNary. That is a very, very important service and there is 
a very great demand for it that seems to be national in its character. 
I have a letter here from Prof. C. A. Lewis, of Chicago. He is known 
to me personally as being one of the most reliable of editors, having 
the best knowledge of the subject of anyone I know. He is urging it. 
There is no amount given, e just discusses the value of the service 
wherever it has been inaugurated. He believes it should be general 
if it is to be done at all. I have numerous letters from along the 
coast, and from the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, Oreg.; and 
then Senator Jonzs has a bill urging its extension to Washington, and 
Senator Kine, of Utah, has a bill asking that it be extended into Utah. 
Of course, I want it in Oregon, and every other fellow I know wants 
it in his part of the country. 

I believe you know that it has been through the Atlantic States as 
far as Boston, and it goes into Chicago and Cincinnati, and all through 
that country. It goes up to St. Paul in the Northwest, and then runs 
to Omaha, and then to San Francisco. 

Last year we extended it into Texas, It went to Fort Worth and 
on to Austin. There is no leased-wire service to any other points 
than those I have named. There is no connection to the Southeastern 
States or farther west than Lincoln, Nebr, 


Now, this service is one that I think has 
other se: that the Agricultural Departmen 
market conditions. 


reater value than any 

gives with regard to 
There is nothing more helpful to the farmer, 
particularly as the products raised in the West are so diversified and 
so perishable in character. There is no other place where they 
suffer as much now. It seems as though, if we have the service at 
all, it ought to go into every part of the country rather than a few 
localized districts; and what I want to know is the cost. I feel 
deeply in this matter. 

What would it cost to extend this, to give the same service to the 
southeastern section, and the far Western States, as the other States 
in the country get? à 

Mr. Marquis. I might say that this question was asked of the de- 
partment, and in reply to a letter from Senator Norris the Secretary 
of Agriculture presented a tentative estimate on the cost of restoring 
what we would regard as a fairly satisfactory national service. 
Since this letter has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget as 
not in conflict with the financial program of the President, I think 
T am at liberty to use it as the basis for a reply to that question. 

Senator Joxes. You said he made an estimate. What was it? 

Mr. Marquis, The estimate involved for restoring an entire na- 
tional service is $1,100,000. which would, of course, Tnclude the pres- 
ent amount of $405,000, which is in the estimates. 

That was his statement before the committee. Mr. Marquis 
further said, at page 77: 

Senator Jones. Supposing that we raised this to $500,000, what 
could you do toward extension to the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Marguis. We could do comparatively little, for the reason that 
that amount would provide only for the leased wire. This plan is 
laid out in order to make a reasonably national service. One problem 
involved is the question of a long leased wire. In this case it would 


ee em Kansas City westward to either San Francisco or the North- 


Following the inquiry made by your chairman, we separated out 
from this estimate of $1,100,000 the estimate of what it would cost 
to extend the service direct to San Francisco and thence to Portland, 
or direct from Kansas City to Portland, going through Salt Lake 
City and then northward. This involves more than merely the cost 
of the wire station, because when you go, for instance, into the apple 
region of the Northwest you must serve those people with the kind 
of information they want. In many instances we are not collecting 
the specific kind of information they want; consequently it puts a 
greater load on our eastern bases for the eollection of that informa- 
ion and involves additional cost for the collection of that informa- 
tion that will be wanted in that area— 

And so on through the hearing. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will turn to page 77 of the 
hearings, which he has before him, he will see that Mr. Marquis 
testifies as follows: 

This involves more than merely the cost of the wire station, because 
when you go, for instance, into the apple region of the Northwest you 
must serve those people with the kind of information they want. In 
many instances we are not collecting the specific kind of informa- 
tion they want— 

And so forth. The statement goes on to show that $1,100,000 
in addition to furnishing the present service involves furnish- 
ing and securing many kinds of information which is not now 
being secured at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think, possibly, the Senator from Wis- 
consin is correct in that statement, but at the same time I 
am a little bit doubtful that the amount proposed will cover 
the service that is desired. Mr. Marquis also testifies at page 
80. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] asked him: 

What would it cost to put the service into the Southeast? You 
have not included that? 

Mr. Marquis. No; I have not put in any estimate for the South. 
The southern branch which we would suggest restoring would be a 
wire from Washington to Atlanta, with a leg to Jacksonville and 
Orlando, Fla, That would be the main line to the citrus region, 
and that is estimated to cost 369.000; another branch to Birming- 
bam and Memphis would cost $27,600, and the extension direct from 
Atlanta to New Orleans would cost $21,432. That is merely for the 
wire and the offices, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
$117,000 or $118,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; it foots up $118,032. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee took that 
amount and the $152,000 to extend the service to the Pacific 
coast and then added some $30,000 or $40,000, making a 
$274,000 increase. We came to the conclusion that that 
amount would give pretty good service to the West and South, 
at least for the first year. Then, next year, we can expand 
it. We felt that we were making quite a liberal increase in 
the appropriation, and that it was a reasonable provision to 
take care of the needs of those two sections of the country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The question in my mind is whether that 
will properly provide for the service, for in his statement Mr. 
Marquis says: 

That is merely for the wire and the offices. 


I.am afraid we are simply going to provide some facilities, 
but that we shall not get the full service. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I may make a suggestion, this appropria- 
tion will provide for the dissemination to these new points 
the information which is now being collected by the depart- 


That, I think, foots up about 
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ment, but, of course, it will not provide for any additional 
information. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. That is what I was going to state. The 
depurtment assured us that we would get the same service 
in the South and the extreme West that is now being supplied 
to the Middle West and other sections, 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to state to the Senator that I 
introduced a bill in the Senate to extend the service into the 
Southeast. The information I had was that the additional 
sum carried in the bill would give us the wire service and dis- 
seminate identically the same news that was now being car- 
ried in the other sections. 

Mr. HARRIS, Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH. As a member of the subcommittee, I accepted 
this appropriation upon the statement that we should have 
the same service in the South and in the West that was 
afforded in the other sections. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am hopeful that that interpretation is 
correct, and I hope we shall get that service. I have in my 
hand here map No. 1, which was furnished me by the depart- 
ment, showing the service extending from Washington east 
and north and west down as far as Austin and Fort Worth and 
Kansas City and St. Louis,. but east of those points to the 
Atlantic and south of Washington there is no service at all— 
not a wire. 

Think of the great region in the South that is sending prod- 
ucts to the market all the time. From Florida alone 84,000 
carloads of citrus fruits and vegetables move every year; one 
earload every six minutes the year around. The cost of the 
transportation of the products of Florida alone amounts to 
$24,000,000 a year. Are we not entitled to some facilities with 
regard to market reports? Are we not entitled to this service? 
It has been taken entirely away from us. Now, I understand 
that the appropriation now proposed is, perhaps, sufficient to 
give it back. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Yes; it gives it back. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But it has been canceled; it has been 
taken away; and I am showing Senators that even as the pro- 
vision stands it will afford rather a meager service. I am 
very glad, however, to get what I can. A line will be run 
from Washington to Atlanta, and from Atlanta to New Orleans, 
with branches to Birmingham and Memphis and Jacksonyille 
and Orlando. Florida will be reached by way of Atlanta, and 
in that manner the service will be very helpful and very im- 
portant. I can not conceive of any sort of a system that 
would deny this service to that section of the country, and 
particularly the region where we are producing and shipping 
and supplying the whole country with perishable products. 

I ask to have printed in the Record, Mr. President, a letter 
from the acting chief of the bureau, dated January 8, giving a 
statement as to the additional market news service, and also a 
further statement furnished me a few days ago with reference 
to the market news service. The latter statement, together 
with the one from the department, will give a comprehensive 
view of the whole situation. I think the statement underesti- 
mates the production and the extent of the shipments from this 
region, I know it does as to Florida. For. instance, it gives 
the number of cars at 38,200, whereas the shipments out of 
Florida are 84,000 carloads a year, or one carload every six 
minutes. I 
There being no objection, the statements referred to were 
ordered printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


UNITED Srares DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUKBAU OF AGRICULTURAL PCONOMICS, 
Washington, January 8, 1923, 
Hon; 2: U. 


FLETCHER, 
enate Office Butiding, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR FLETCHER: In response to a telephone uest from 
your secretary this morning, I am inclosing a statement which gives 
à detailed es te of the cost of additions to the market news service 
to cover the Southern and far Western States as are outlined in a 
general way by the Secretary of Agriculture in a letter to you. 

I desire to call particular attention to the fact that the extension 
of the leased wire into the Southeast or into the far West will increase 
the load upon our present wire and offices in the Central and Western 
States and make necessary some additions to these offices if we are to 
be able to render a complete service. Estimates of the costs of these 
additions are given in the attached statement. 

Very sincerely yours, LLoxD S. Tenyy, 
Acting Chief of Bureau. 
Additions to Market News Service. 

SOUTHERN CIRCUIT. 


(a) Washington, Atlanta, Jacksonville, Orlando: 


Leased wire and eight telegraphers $40, 000 
Atlanta fruit and vegetables $9, 000 
Atlanta live stock ee UF — 5, 00 
Jacksonville live stock 5, 000 
Orlando fruit and vegetables 10, 000 29.000 


(b) Atlanta, Birmingham, Memphis: 
Leased wire and tee 989898 
1 fruit and vegetables 
Memphis fruit aud vegetables 


(e) Atlanta, New Orleans: 
Leased wire and two telegraph ers 


New Orleans fruit and vegetable 


(a 
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(b) San . i 
wire 0 tees... — 5, 
Los Angeles fruit and e TAERE $2, 500 nee 
Los Angeles live etock.~>_---- 190 
Los Angeles dairy produets—— 22222 14% 5, 000 
——_ 10, 690 
chic sean Rael abot lente Uap srr nena A A Wow ba Seep Pew ARI Tae 16, 186 
(e) San Francisco, Portland, Spokane: 
Leased wire and three telegraphers 31, 008 
Portland fruit and vegetables__......_--____ 10 260 
Partana Ire :...... ĩͤ STEN 0,7 
pokane fruit and vegetables 3, 220 
23, 180 
En e A OEA lee E N aE S OE A ae ASE — 64,188 
Additional central-circuit coats. 
Additional wire between Washington and Kansas City 
via 9 bape : 
en e, six telegraphers -nennum 93. 600 
Cleveland fruit and regetable g ff; 


Addition to eastern circuit : 
Maanington Buffalo Rochester (eight months) leased wire 


and two n . 10, 760 
7. 460 
Buffalo tive Daage 10,400 
17, 860 
of igi 2 2 sel T Pa 3 i heel soe RR EE 28, 620 


Additional costs in present branch offices in eastern markets, etc. 


000 

Dairy-products markets and Washington =. 25, 000 
Hay, feed, and seed market reporting , 000 
Grain-market eren D 20, 000 
Additional wires to field stations 11, 350 
// ENE seas © eMC Pes Bees BRON Si peter 231, 850 


Hay, feed and seed, and grain__ 


Extra temporary wires to field statlon— 11, 344 
T — PE en ae 695, 000 

Present pete ð — 405, 
(rand en. rs a a a Wp hg OOO 


TABLE 1.—Market News Service, Southeastern States, January 5, 1923. 
(Virginia, North er Ee Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 


Mississippi, usiana, Kentucky, Tennessee.) 

Total shi 
ments 1921 

Crops now partially covered: (cars). 
Cantaloupes 25 o2 oe a eee 
8 r . e e 
* Onions 8 586 
ES EN ¼́ͤj——mU— — WEE Fi HE ort 

fe i RR EE AOS DATES Eas 
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Total -shi Taste 2.—Field station a ‘am—Southeastern States—fruits and 


\ ments 1921 veyetables—Continued. 
Crops now partially covered—Continued. (cars). 
Tomatoss lasers hatin ͤ———— T Saa 
Watermelons SES ESO EN Cope, GT 
STC DICTION ae ng 105 
tl —— 92. 972 
=———— 
ered (1917-18): 
F — SS — — — 4. pad LOUISIANA. 
OS Se Ae eet ee eS 
Eee Wee ee ee 30. 709 | Present program: Hammond.......+--.- 
String beans . Former program: Alexandria 
Egg plants 1, 500 
eppers eam 
Sp ae — 2. 770 
Sweet potatoes . — 5 +t TAR 5 
e eee e 10, 71 — 
Lettuese — — 750 
Total —-..—---__--+----. 63, 521 1, 850 
Tasty 2.—Field station Program Southeastern Btates—fruits and 
vegetables, * 
ä — . —— — 
Present program: Bowling Green . . Strawberries 400 
Former 
8 S 400 
A „„.. bb 2⁵⁰ 


TABLE 3.— Market news service Fruits and vegetables. 
FEDPRAL OFPICES NOW ON LBASED WIRE. - 
Baltimore, Boston K. Pant Cincinnati, Fort Worth, Kansas Ci 


Minneapolis, New York adelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, an 


Washington. 
ADDITIONAL FEDERAL OFFICES FORMERLY ON LEASED WIRE. 

Atlanta, Birmingham, Buffalo, Butte, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, 
Des Moines, San cisco, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Portland, and Spokane. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am very much afraid we 

ae Eee . Lettuce and cabbage....-... will not secure the service to which we are entitled under the 

— — then committee amendment. I am glad the committee saw fit to in- 

crease the amount carried in the House bill; but I still feel 

JT CCC v like asking for a vote on my amendment to make the amount 

$1,100,000. I offer that amendment—to substitute“ $1,100,000” 
in lieu of “ $700,000.” as proposed by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 

chairman of the committee that there are some facts which I 
have in reference to this matter which I obtained in connec- 
ast Sas ? tion with the bill which I introduced and which formed the 
basis of my activity in the subcommittee in agreeing to the 
proposal. I should like to present those facts. If the chairman 
contemplates taking a recess at this time, I can do so to- 
morrow. 
8 Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
we desire to conclude the committee amendments this evening, 
and then the bill will be open for individual amendments to- 
morrow. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I can make whatever statement 
is necessary. As I said a moment ago, I think that the amount 
proposed by the committee is essential to carry out the object 
that we have in view in gathering and disseminating the news 
as it has been gathered and disseminated under two legs of the 
service which have been in operation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in support of the increase re- 
ported by the committee I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from Representative TIMBERLAKE and also an extract 
Batic naa from a telegram received from the Colorado Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. I shall not take the time te read them. 

CA aI BER The VIOE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hous or 5 n ee 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1028. 


Hon. Lawrence C. 
United States Pe Sky Washington, D. 0. 
My DEAR 8 Puirrs: I am inclosing herewith a telegram re- 


White potatoes w 
—9 ceived from Mr, A. Edward, 8 of Ene Colorado State Bourd 
000 


Sweet potatoes. 


of Agriculture, Fort “Colins, calli ng attention to the fact that Repre- 

sentative LANHAM, of Texas, secured an amendment to the Agricultural 

appropriation bill’ providing 3 2 for market news and 

service in Texas, and ex scone great desire to have the appro- 
pranon increased so as to prov ae this venefictal service for Colorado. 

his wire was not received until the bill had passed the amendment 

in the House. I advised Mr. Edward that 1 would take the mat- 

ter up with yourself, as a member of the Appropriations Committee of 

the Senate, so that you might determine whether or not it would be 

ble to ‘secure an 9 appropriation for this purpose for 

| lorado, as was done in the House for Texas. In discussing the matter 

1,000 | with the chairman of the subcommittee having charge of the measure, I 


TOG). . west acccscossoornacess 
MISSISSIPPI. 


ogram: Crystal Springs 
9 N Crystal Springs..... 


ALABAMA, 


2 
88 


Former program: Mobile Cabbage 
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was advised that this amendment was agreed to for Texas for the rea- 
son that there was already a line there and no additional expense on 
that account would be required. Ila view of this he was unwilling to 
oppose the appropriation asked for by Mr. LANHAM, but he doubted 
very much the advisability of increasing the appropriation which would 
permit this service as suggested-in the wire from Mr. Edward. 

I am submitting the wire to you, however, that you may use your 
udgment as a member of the committee regarding the same. I know 
Mr. Edward personally and well, and know that he is deeply anxious to 
secure this additional service for Colorado. 


Very sincerely yours, Cuas. B. TIMBERLAKE. 


Fonr COLLINS, COLO., December 30, 1922, 

Dealers in many States not now served urgently need this 
market information, Our Colorado farmers and shippers have repeatedly 
urged Federal department to establish such service, which they replied 
could not be done on account of lack of funds. * * * Suggest you 
act In cooperation with other interested States to secure additional 
amount necessary for complete service. Colorado and States west last 
season shipped over 250,000 cars of fruits and vegetables, being about 
40 per cent of total production of country, and located farthest from 
consuming areas, in addition to important grain, hay, live-stock, and 
other industries to be served. * * * 

CoLorapo STATE BOARD oF AGRICULTURE, 
A. A. Epwarp, President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 64, line 20, to 
increase the total appropriation for general expenses, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, from “ $1,916,660" to “ $2,190,260.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
committee amendments have now been disposed of, 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr, LODGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I present a memorial of the seamen 
of the United States bearing upon the pending unfinished busi- 
ness. I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp in 8-point 
type and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

MEMORIAL, 


To the honorable Members of the Senate of the United States. 


GENTLEMEN: We, the representatives of the seamen of the 
United States, now in convention in New York City, respectfully 
submit this our memorial to you, praying that you read and 
consider it before you vote upon the bill known to us as the 
subsidy bill. It is a short review of the merchant-marine history 
of the United States. It is taken from statutes, hearings in 
cougressional committees, court records, and from recorded 
proceedings of conferences held. It is easily verified. It is 
written to show why the United States has no merchant 
murine in the foreign trade and nothing but the shadow of the 
real sea power in any sense, 

The United States has all the elements of real sea power. It 
has. all the elements and conditions that should make real sea 
power not only possible but natural. We have the seacoasts, 
the harbors, the natural resources and the wealth in the country 
back of those harbors, and the great bulk of our population 
belongs to that race which, through nearly the entire historical 
period, has furnished the world’s seamen. 

If it be true that sea power is the seamen—and this fact is 
not questioned by historians, nor has it been questioned by 
statesmen of the past—then it must be admitted that we have 
but the shadow of sea power. It is notorious that prior to the 
war we had such a small percentage of Americans at sea that 
they were negligible. Even among the officers the number of 
native-born Americans was in the minority, though our laws 
made eltizenship of the officers compulsory. 

That no nation ever obtained even a fair share of sea power 
unless such nation furnished the seamen, and that no nation 
was able to keep sea power long after its men had quit sea life, 
is another fact so well attested by history that it can not be 
questioned. In the colonial times and in its early history this 
country produced daring seamen and skilled shipbuilders in 
abundance. Why did this cease? Some there are who answer 
this question by pointing to the opening up of the West, the 
building of railroads, and so forth. To some extent this is of 
course true, but it does not explain why we did not furnish the 
men needed in the coastwise trade, the Lakes trade, and in the 
very extensive whaling operations. When we speak of the 
coastwise trade we must bear in mind that our coastwise trade 
is in fact ocean trade. With reference to the personnel, the 
coastwise trade includes the harbors and islands on the North 


American Continent, north of the southern boundary of Mexico 
on the Atlantic and the Pacific, together with the trade from 
the Hawaiian Islands and the trade from one coast to the other. 
It employs more than 60,000 officers and men. It is, so far as 
the trade between American ports is concerned, absolutely pro- 
tected from all foreign competition. Why did the American 
youth refuse to enter this trade? Why did the American man 
leave it? Somebody was at fault. Who was it? The answer Is: 
The American shipowner. In total disregard of modern human 
experience he insists that the basis of good service is “ force 
and fear.” 

The American shipowner has always had the ear of Congress, 
Since the meeting of the first Congress the shipowners have 
been listened to with the greatest respect, and the recommenda- 
tions submitted by them have in all but two questions been 
adopted. The two instances are their effort to prevent the 
adoption of the La Follette Seamen’s Act and the effort to in- 
duce Congress to readopt ship subsidy after it was repealed 
because obtained by corrupt practices. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this Nation was founded upon 
individual liberty, the Constitution permitted bondage—the 

wnership of men hy other men. The shipowners asked the 
First Congress to make the seamen the property of the vessel 
during the period of the contract and Congress consented. 
Neither the shipowners nor Congress can be blamed very much 
for this. It had been the system all over Europe for some six 
centuries, and in southern Europe nothing else except slavery 
had existed prior to the adoption of the periodical bondage 
based upon contract. In the slaye States the seaman felt him- 
self as free, because he compared himself to those less free; 
but in the northern free States he felt his bondage with in- 
creasing force. He resented it. He felt that it stood in his 
way and prevented him from following the upward trend of 
society. His wages, equal to those of a skilled mechanic in 
the colonial times and in the early years of the Republic, re- 
mained stationary, while the wages of workingmen on shore 
doubled, tripled, and quadrupled. Rents and commodities rose 
in price until the seaman was unable to provide for a family, 
and this destroyed his social status. When at last all other 
bondage ceased, through the adoption of the thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, the shipowners took care that the sea- 
man was not liberated. When the laws were revised to corre- 
spond with the thirteenth amendment, the seaman’s status was 
not changed. It followed as a matter of course that he was 
ill-treated, and the literature and the court records furnish a 
terrible account of such ill-treatment from the earliest days of 
the Republic, and such ill-treatment is not altogether ended 
even at this day. 

In the meantime the laws were, at the shipowners’ request, 
sharpened and made more drastic. When the shipowner wanted 
the mutiny laws so extended as to be applicable in harbor, they 
were in 1835 so extended. When he wanted to reduce the num- 
ber of citizens which at one time he was compelled to carry, 
his wish was, in 1864, complied with. When the shipowner 
wanted to be free to hire men from any race or any nation, 
with or without previous training, his request was granted. 

When it occurred to the shipowner that the laws dealing 
with seamen ought to be brought together, systematized, and 
extended, Congress took some of the laws, which Great Britain 
had adopted as a protection to the seamen, added them to the 
shipowners’ request, and in 1872 passed the so-called shipping 
commissioners’ act. Within two years the shipowners found 
that they did not like the regulations and supervision provided 
for and so informed Congress, with the request that they be 
repealed in the coastwise trade, and in 1874 all the provisions 
of the shipping commissioners’ act were repealed in the coast- 
wise trade and in the trade to near-by foreign countries. When 
the shipowner thought that it would be better for him to pro- 
hibit the payment of wages in advance, such payments were 
prohibited in 1884. When the shipowner changed his mind 
about this matter Congress in 1886 so amended the law that 
advance wages could again be paid. 

When the shipowner found that he could not hold the wages 
paid at American ports down to the figure paid by his com- 
petitor in foreign countries he requested permission to hire his 
seamen in foreign ports, to bring them to American ports, to 
hold them on the vessel through the imprisonment and compul. 
sory labor clauses of the law, and to take them back to some 
foreign country without reshipping them in the United States, 
and Congress readily consented and made this part of the law 
of 1886. The shipowner thought that in this way it would be 
possible for him to get and keep men at the same rate of 
wages’ as the competitor—be such wages the rate in Japan or 
Europe. When the shipowners discovered that in 1874 they had 
obtained more than they expected or desired and that the sea- 
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man in the coastwise trade was able to quit work and could 
neither be imprisoned nor brought back on the vessel against 
his will, in 1890 they went to Congress to have the imprison- 
ment restored, and again Congress consented to change the law 
in the manner requested. 

When they sought freedom from responsibility to the traveler 
or shipper, they did not seek in vain. Congress in 1851, 1884, 
and 1886 perfected a limitation of liability, which left nothing 
but the freight money pending and the proceeds from the sale 
of the wreck. The Titanic, which under British law would have 
been compelled to pay more than $3,000,000, under American 
law escaped with the payment of less than $100,000. 

When the shipowner desired to shed the risk arising from 
the dangers of the sea and from “ acts of God,” he was permitted 
to organize an insurance, under which all such risks have been 
transferred to the public. When such insurance did not cover 
all possible kinds of losses, he arranged another kind of in- 
surance—the protection and indemnity insurance—to protect 
himself against the losses arising from smuggling and other 
ilegal practices, which came into vogue through the kind of men 
carried. When he then came to the conclusion that he had 
nothing to lose by the loss of the vessel, he cut the crews both 
in number ‘and skill until it became unbearable for the men em- 
ployed. In short, the policy of force and fear originated and 
followed by the shipowner has driven the American from the 
sea. It has destroyed our sea power, and it is now preventing 
the growth of a personnel, which is the very soul of power on 
the seas. 

The American was leaving the sea, and his place was taken, 
first, by the North European, then by the negro, then by the 
South European, then by the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
Malays, or the Croman and the Hawaiian Islander. The only 
question asked was and is: “ Will you sail at wages set by me 
and under conditions determined by me?” When the white 
seamen in desperation tried to organize and sought to get the 
benefit of such laws as Congress had passed for seamen’s pro- 
tection, they were persecuted in every way. The men had to 
learn to lie—to deny their membership—and when they, as indi- 
viduals, undertook to bring their grievances before the courts 
every trick was used to so delay the trials that the witnesses 
were by. hunger driven to abandon their cause. When these 
methods failed through the power of the mutual aid practiced 
by the men, the appeal was made to public opinion in order to 
so influence it that juries would fail to agree or find the accused 
not guilty. (See Red Record.) Such was the shipowners’ 
policy up to the beginning of our participation in the World 
War. 

The seaman’s act was passed over their protest and they 
determined to cause its repeal. When the representatives of 
the Seamen’s Union appealed to them, asking for permission 
to cooperate in building up a personnel, that manifestly soon 
would be needed, they cynically answered that they were going 
to have the act repealed. They did their best to accomplish 
that purpose by beginning, in cooperation with foreign ship- 
owners, such a publicity campaign as seldom has been seen; 
it did not stop even during the war. Although it failed to re- 
peal the law, it so poisoned public opinion that the statute 
has never been enforced. 

When the United States entered the war and the Shipping 
Board was created, the shipowners were, for the period of 
the actual war, compelled to pretend to cooperate; but in 
very many cases it was pure pretense. When the seamen 
voluntarily surrendered advantages obtained prior to the war 
in order to help in building a personnel, the concessions were 
used in an endeavor to hurt the organization much more than 
was at all necessary. 

When the war was ended and the shipowners could manage 
their vessels in their own way, they promptly returned to their 
old policy, and finding the union grown strong enough to hire 
first-class lawyers to fight the seamen’s cases and to defend 
the law, they became more determined than ever to destroy 
the possibility of mutual aid, using for their purpose not 
only their own power, but also seeking legislative aid to ac- 
complish their purposes. We find them appealing to Congress 
to pass laws that would assist them in driving skilled men 
from the merchant marine in total disregard of the harm that 
inevitably must flow from such policy. This appeal was by 
Mr. A. F. Haines, vice president and general manager, Pa- 
cife Steamship Co., Seattle. He was at that time an influ- 
ential officer in the Steamship Owners’ Association, and there 
is no doubt that he voiced their ideas before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce in the hearings on the Jones bill, 
Among the propositions which he brought before the Senate 
Committee on Commerce were, that the Government should 
establish a large naval reserve, and that the Shipping Board 


should continue the recruiting service and the schools for 


training of men (p. 435). The real purpose of these pro- 
posals appeared under cross-examination. On pages 481482 
of the hearings he complained that the men were unionized 
and specified that as a handicap. On page 484 he insisted on 
a reduction in the training time for able seamen to six months 
in order to get the American who, he stated, learns very 
quickly. And on page 485 he affirmed that these new men 
are better than the old-line sailors; and again he brought 
forward the necessity for continuing the training ships, the 
establishment of the large naval reserve, and a number of ca- 
dets. But on page 487 he insisted that the shipowners must 
have the privilege of employing Chinese, Malays, ‘Filipinos, 
or Lascars in the fireroom to the Tropics. (English experience 
shows that the orientals can not stand the heat as well as 
white men.) He went on to state that the Americans cause 
trouble in the Tropics, meaning the foreign trade (same page). 

On page 488 he again complained about the unions, and when 
asked by the chairman, “ How would legislation help you out?’ 
Mr. Haines answered, You can legislate in favor of American 
citizens, and you can legislate in favor of the Shipping Board 
recruiting service, and in favor of carrying cadets, and in 
favor of the naval training ships, and in time we will work 
out our own salvation.” On page 489, Senator NELSON asked, 
“How would a law compel you to run an open-shop ship?” 
Mr. Haines answered, “I would be in favor of that.” On page 
490, Mr. Haines stated, “If you give us the kind of men we 
will get—if you will legislate in favor of the naval training 
ship and the Shipping Board recruiting service and the cadets, 
we will get that kind of men; we will change their habits.” 
The chairman asked, That is, you will largely get men whose 
habits do not need correcting?” Mr. Haines answered “ Yes.” 

The foregoing testimony—and nearly all his testimony is in 
this vein—ought to satisfy anybody that the shipowners were 
at that time, just after the war, eager to substitute another 
personnel—one that would tolerate their policy of force and 
fear.” The committee, however, did not recommend any legis- 
lation such as was asked for by Mr. Haines. It is quoted here 
to show that the shipowners wanted to get rid of the men who 
had some skill and, therefore, some self-respect, and who had 
faced the submarine; that Congress refused it, but that the 
Shipping Board, as shall be shown later, assisted the owners 
to accomplish their purpose. We do not pretend to know all 
the purposes of the shipowners. We know their policy and we 
know the result, which we are here trying to convey to you. We 
now ask, Is it safe te follow the advice of men who have proven 
themselves wrong for a period of more than 100 years? The 
answer may, of course, be that the recommendations now come 
from the Shipping Board; but if it is proven that the Shipping 
Board is just another name for the shipowners, that the 
Shipping Board takes the shipowners’ policy not only with 
reference to the personnel but also in other important items, 
would it not then be well to stop, look, and seriously think before 
you make up your mind? If it be true that the seamen are 
the merehant marine—the sea power—would it not be well to 
look into these facts before acting? Is it not true that the 
congressional mind has come to question not only the wisdom, 
the real knowledge, the disinterestedness, but even the perfect 
frankness and honesty of some of the shipowners who appear 
before committees to give evidence about maritime affairs? Was 
it not some such feeling that caused the repeal in 1895 of the 
imprisonment adopted in 1890, that caused the amendments to 
the law governing seamen in 1898, that caused the enactment 
of the La Follette Seamen's Act in 1915, and then caused the 
creation of the United States Shipping Board, with its duties 
and powers, materially increased from time to time since? 
Be that as it may, the Shipping Board was created and Con- 
gress ought to be able to rely upon its reports, and any recom- 
mendations from such board ought to be treated with great 
respect. Decidedly true; but if the board has adopted and if 
it is following the policy of the shipowners, should not its 
recommendations be considered with the same care that would 
be bestowed upon recommendations coming from owners as 
such? 

In its earlier existence, and more especially during the war, 
the board disagreed with the advice brought to it by the ship- 
owners, and under the actions then taken and the rules then 
established with reference to the personnel a large number of 
skilled men who had quit the sea came back and the purely 
American element of the personnel, exclusive of licensed officers, 
increased in less than four years from between 5 and 10 per 
cent to more than 51 per cent. The policy of “force and fear” 
had for a time been abandoned. 

When President Wilson was about to go to Paris, the board, 
thinking it likely that the seamen’s act might be a question 
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raised, and wishing to furnish the President with reliable in- 
formation as to whether the law did or did not equalize the 
wages of seamen on foreign and American vessels, sent a 
representative to some of the eastern seaports to investi- 
gate and report. The investigator was, when entering on his 
duties, hostile to the act. He did not believe that it did equal- 
ize, He came back and made a report that it did. The report 
was taken to France by the President. That is, it was recog- 
nized as reliable, and yet the present board repudiates that 


report. 

When, in 1919, the seamen asked that the preference which had 
been given to the members of the union in shipping be continued 
and that the working rules be recast, in the interest of all 
parties, the shipowners refused, and the board followed their 
example to the extent of laying up the vessels. When the ship- 
owners offered an increase in wages in lieu of recasting the 
rules and of recognition, the board followed suit. When the 
shipowners finally agreed.to the eight-hour day for sailors and 
adopted sundry other amendments in the working rules—some 
of which were bad for the service—the board did the same. 
And the board again followed the shipowners in permitting the 
officers of the union to visit the men on the vessels. When, in 
1920, there was a question about whether the agreement of 1919 
was to be continued for one more year, the board again fol- 
lowed the shipowners. Some members of the board wanted to 
restore the preference to union men, and when that could not 
be obtained these members of the board were willing to give 
preference to American citizens, but the shipowners refused, 
and the board accepted the shipowners’ decision. 

When, in 1921, the slump in shipping came, the board had 
the chance to build a first-class personnel. Somebody had to 
be dismissed, and the board could have selected and kept the 
best among the Americans and among the foreigners who had 
declared their intentions to become citizens. It could have 
adopted examinations in seamanship for deck officers, in prac- 
tical operation of marine engines for marine engineers, and 
could have made use of the law to disrate such members of the 
erew as were unskilled and showed no willingness to learn. 
Thus by selection based upon skill it could have sloughed off 
the inefficient and unsuitable. The chairman of the board was 
advised to do this, but he did not. Instead, the board followed 
the policy urged by Mr. Haines, already referred to. 

On January 25, 1921, the shipowners and the board wrote to 
the seamen’s union on the Atlantic suggesting and insisting, 
notwithstanding that the agreement had three months to run, 
upon an immediate reduction in wages and abolition of all 
overtime pay. 

On the 31st they were answered that the union was willing 
to meet and confer, with the purpose of complying with the 
request, but that such agreement as might be arrived at ought, 
by agreement, to be continued until April 30, 1922. There was 
no answer until late in April, when a conference was called. 
The conference met in New York and the shipowners proposed 
a decrease of 25 per cent in wages and the abolition of all over- 
time pay. The union was willing to confer on the lines laid 
down, provided that the following was tentatively accepted: 

1. Abolish the sea-service bureau. 

2. Enforce section 13 of the seamen’s act, especially the lan- 
guage clause. 

3. Enforce section 14 on foreign ships strictly. 

4. Enforce section 2 on American vessels. 

5. Preference in employment to union men, for the purpose 
of developing efficiency. 

6. The union to examine the men and not to admit to mem- 
bership anybody for ratings for which they are not reasonably 
qualified ; this for the purpose of assisting that efficiency. 

This counter proposal was rejected by the shipowners, who 
stated that they were opposed to the enforcement of the sea- 
men’s act. 

The seamen then rejected the proposals of the shipowners and 
the conference ended, but was called by the chairman of the 
Shipping Board to meet in Washington on the 27th. At this 
meeting the chairman of the board, Admiral Benson, stated that 
the board had determined that there should be a reduction of 
15 per cent in wages, and that overtime pay should cease. 
With reference to the seamen’s proposals he made the following 
statement: 

Taking up first the six points above noted, I would say that 
the Shipping Board can not consent to the abolition of the sea- 
service bureau for reasons which have been expressed in recent 
press statements, nor can it assent as a Government institution 
to points 5 and 6 involving union preference. The Shipping 
Board, as a Government institution, must stand for that equality 
in its relations to the Government which is guaranteed to every 
citizen by the Constitution of the United States. So far as 


points 2, 3, and 4 are concerned, it is my opinion that any act 
of Congress, until definitely repealed or modified, so long as it 
stands upon the statute books, should be enforced by the de- 
partment charged with such enforcement.” 

The shipowners were opposed to the law being enforced and 
the board was of the opinion that laws should be enforced by 
the department charged with such enforcement. The fact that 
both the shipowners and the Shipping Board were living in 
the United States, that each were responsible for the operation 
of vessels under the American flag, and that, as good Americans, 
they were expected to obey the law without compulsion, did not 
seem to occur to either. That the shipowners and the board had 
come to some agreement about what was to be done with the 
seamen was too plain for doubt. The representatives of the 
seamen did, howeyer, ask whether the sailors would be per- 
mitted to keep the three-watch system at sea. The prompt and 
united answer was “ No.” When the seamen asked whether the 
right of the seamen to be visited by officers of the union on 
the vessels and whether the officers of the union would be 
permitted to represent the men in the owners’ offices in cases 
of dispute, the answer was again “No.” (This answer was the 
more astonishing, because the right of ships’ crews to be 
visited by the union officials had obtained in the United 
States practically since the adoption of the seamen’s act, and 
was in operation in nearly all countries.) 

Since preference of any kind had been refused to the mem- 
bers of the union, the officials of which were then in confer- 
ence with the representatives of the shipowners and the 
board, and since the refusal was “because that would be dis- 
criminating against American citizens,” the union representa- 
tives suggested that, subject only to the skill and experience, 
the American should have the first chance of employment, and 
that the foreigner, who had declared his intention to become 
an American citizen, should, subject to skill and seniority of 
papers, have the second chance of employment, and that the 
question of unionism should be completely waived. There 
was some hesitation on the part of the admiral; but from the 
owners came the response “No,” in which the admiral then 
joined. The union representatives then offered to refer the 
whole question at issue to the President of the United States, 
with a guaranty to work for one year at such wages and con- 
ditions as the President might determine. Again the answer 
was “No,” whereupon the representatives of the unions left, 
stating that they would appeal to the President, which they 
did in the following letter: 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., April 29, 1921. 

“Mr. PRESIDENT: This is a report and a prayer. All the 
agreements and arrangements between shipowners organized 
in the American Steamship Owners’ Association, the United 
States Shipping Board, the organized marine engineers, sailors, 
firemen, marine cooks, and stewards, these last three constitut 
ing the International Seamen’s Union of America, will cease 
with to-morrow night. 

“The shipowners offered us a reduction amounting to 25 
per cent on wages and subsistence and the abolition of all pay 
for overtime work. This took place in the month of January. 
We wrote them a letter offering to meet them to do the ut- 
most possible to come to an understanding, to take effect imme- 
diately, and to run until April last, 1922, There was no meet- 
ing until the 19th of this month. Then they offered us con- 
ditions that were utterly impossible for us to accept. We 
countered with certain propositions which we deemed of abso- 
lute necessity for the upbuilding and preservation of the per- 
sonnel of the merchant marine of America, They refused. 
We met them again on the 25th and they refused to consider 
our proposals. This ended the meetings in New York. 

“Admiral Benson, chairman of the Shipping Board, called 
everybody interested to meet here in Washington on Wednesday 
the 27th. There was a 10 per cent reduction in the cut pro- 
posed to us here, making it 15 per cent of the actual wages 
signed for on the articles, but the total cut would, under the 
rules proposed, be from 40 to 60 per cent in the actual income 
of the men employed; but no other change in the other things, 
except that in so far as the carrying out of the law was con- 
cerned, the admiral declared himself entirely in favor of the 
carrying out of the law, and that he would do what he could 
to have the law enforced. 

“We submitted as a proposition that in the matter of em- 
ployment the American citizen would have the preference for 
any rating which we would be qualified to fill, and that men 
with intention papers should have the next chance of employ- 
ment, basing their preference amongst them upen the length of 
time that such intention papers had been held. This was re- 
fused. There were several other propositions made and refused. 
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Whereupon we made the offer to submit the entire question to 
you, declaring ourselves willing to accept whatever you should 
deem most advantageous to the building up of a merchant 
marine for the United States, and that in order to prevent any 
stoppage at all the present condition should remain until you 
had an opportunity to act upon the situation. This was first 
refused by Admiral Benson, stating that he would not burden 
you with this matter. It was then peremptorily refused by the 
shipowners. We renewed our offer and again were refused. 
Whereupon it was stated by us that we felt that we did not 
burden you by submitting our judgment to yours. We felt 
that we were doing our duty to you and to the merchant 
marine, 7 
“We now respectfully submit the matter to you in the firm 

faith that you will act for the development and maintenance 
of the merchant marine, 

“Most respectfully, 

„W. S. Brown, 
“ President Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 


“ANDREW FURUSETH, 
“ President International Seamen’s Union of America. 


“To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“The White House, Washington, D. C.“ 


On May 1, 1921, the seamen all over the country were given 
the choice of signing shipping articles at the wages and on 
the terms laid down by the board and indorsed by the ship- 
owners or to quit their employment. They quit. Some may 
call this a strike; but if there ever was a lockout, it must have 
looked something like this. 

The vessels had some difficulty in finding men with which 
they could go to sea, even though no respect was paid to any 
laws about efficiency, and some of the shipowners entered into 
agreements to continue to pay the wages and to observe previous 
conditions; but upon threats from Admiral Benson, the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board, that the vessels would be taken 
from them, those who operated Shipping Board vessels can- 
celed the agreements at once and those who had agreed for 
their own vessels canceled theirs after the struggle was over 
and the men defeated. Defeat, of course, could not be avoided 
when the shipowners had the power and the resources of the 
Government to draw upon. 

The shipowners having, under the circumstances, no need of 
risking their own ships, tied up their good vessels and induced 
the Shipping Board to run the yessels belonging to the people. 
The Shipping Board took the risk both of sabotage and ineffi- 
cient men and, by a low estimate, wasted more than $10,000,000 
in winning for the shipowners a struggle that had no excuse 
at all for existence and the real cost of which can not be meas- 
ured in dollars. The men fit for and accustomed to the sea 
do not take kindly to any policy based upon “ force and fear,” 
and the American least of all. The real American in spirit 
and blood began at once to leave the sea, and he left with curses 
on his lips and hatred in his mind. Coming home he freely 
distributed both. ‘This will surely not assist in making the 
American ship minded and ready to invest money in shipping, 
the necessity for which was so persistently urged during the 
hearings on the Jones bill. The worth-while foreign born, who 
had taken out intention papers, are leaving in the same way, 
except that many of them left to sail in the vessels of their own 
or other European countries. And the exodus is yet on. If 
in the coastwise and foreign trade together there be at this time 
15 per cent of native American and 10 per cent of foreigners 
worth while left, the United States is fortunate indeed. The 
representatives of the seamen who attended the Washington 
conference on the 27th and 29th of April, 1921, knew what was 
to be the result. They gave expression to their knowledge when 
they proposed the reference to the President of the United 
States and offered, on, behalf of the seamen, to sail one year 
for such wages and under such conditions as the President 
might determine. The chairman of the Shipping Board and 
some of the shipowners evidently could not understand, but 
we believe that others did and adopted the policy as a means 
to the end which they sought. Men worth while left the sea; 
men worth while are still leaving. Nothing short of an absolute 
change in policy will stop the exodus or bring back any con- 
siderable number of those wio left or bring others worth while 
in their places, 

There are no indications of any such change. Rather the 
indications all point the other way. The Shipping Board has 
reduced the crews in numbers and efficiency until the work that 
can not be postponed has become unendurable. The board has 
again reduced wages, so that they are now in purchasing power 
about what they were prior to the war. 

The shipowners have officially reduced wages until they are 
equal to the English, but less than the Danish or Swedish. Un- 
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officially they are now paying less than the English, and they 
are compelling the men to carry a shipowner's black list in 
form of a continuous discharge book and exhibiting it before 
they can get employment, The shipowners are getting men 
accordingly. Some men are sailing in order to smuggle—any- 
thing from lewd, prohibited pictures to narcotics and prohibited 
immigrants, Chinese and others—others because they lack the 
energy to quit, or because they are made to move by the police. 
Of course, there are some men yet left who refuse both to quit 
and to take the book, because they have not quite given up the 
hope that a change is coming. A change certainly must come 
if the United States are to have any share in the world’s sea 
power. 

Sea power is not for sale by shipowners at any given price. 
In a sense it is a flower, but it can not be grown in a hothouse. 
It grows in freedom and in soil made up of courage, skill, and 
honor, watered by sacrifice and death. 

We respectfully submit the foregoing to your kind considera- 
tion. We beg that you defeat the subsidy bill and that in lieu 
thereof you repeal the shipbuilders’ monopoly; that you take 
the departmental supervision over seamen from the Shipping 
Board and the Department of Commerce, and give it under 
proper regulations to the Department of Labor; and that you 
so amend the laws passed to promote safety and human decency 
at sea that they will be enforced. It is by such legislation that 
a merchant marine and sea power can be built for America. 

On behalf of the International Seamen’s Union of America. 

Most sincerely and respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FUBUSETH, President, 
K. B. Noran, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
New York City, N. Y., January 8, 1923. 


ACTIVITIES OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr, President, a few days ago there was pub- 
lished in a trade journal an editorial making charges against 
the Federal Trade Commission. I asked the chairman of the 
commission for the facts and I have a letter from him, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, is it so ordered. 

The ietter referred to is as follows: : 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OP THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, December 28, 1022. 


My Dear SENATOR: I have your memorandum transmitting editorial 


from the December 20, 1922, issue of the Tobacco Record. This édi- 


torial is an attack on the Federal Tiade Commission entitled 
long are the people going to permit the gigantic waste of public funds 
to support the spies and sleuths of the Federal Trade Commission?” 
The editorial professes to deal with the 33 ot the Federal Trade 
Commission and the commission's expenditures since its date of organ- 
ization in 1915. The statements in the editorial are as obylously 
hoon of the facts as the whole animus of the attack itself is upon its 
‘ace unfair. 

t has been recently the duty of the commission, under its organie 
act, to issue 11 formal complaints charging unfair methods of com- 
petition in the tobacco indus’ i 

ary other things, the editorial says: “The Federal Trade Com- 
mission is constantly clamoring for larger and larger appropriations.” 
I am indicating below the annual en peo ppd available and the 
amount expended by fiscal years since the commission was organized in 
1918, together with unexpended N balances for each of 
the fiscal years, which shows that fn most of the years of its history 


“How 


the commission has returned money to the Treasury, and that its 
present annual expenditure is far below that of former years. 


There was actually available to the commission for this fiscal year $1,677,549, 
reduced $200,000 during the fiscal year by act of Congress, which followi ng cessation 
of war covered many war-year appropriations back into the general fund of the Treas- 
ury. 

In addition to the appropriations and expenditures enumerated 
above the commission has expended the amount of $75,964.08, which 
represented the unexpended balance of the appropriation of the Bureau 
of Corporations for the fiscal year 1914, which became available under 
a decision by the Comptroller of the 5 These expenditures 
were incurred during the fiscal years 1916 to 1923, inclusive, the final 
unexpended balance being used during the month of July of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

In connection with the appropriation of $150,000 for the fiscal year 
1920, which, you will note, was not used, you are advised that this 
amount was provided for in the deficiency act approved November 4, 
1919, to cover the expense of the commission’s Investigation in con- 
nection with the high cost of living. This work was stopped by a 
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court injunction which made it impossible to continue with the same, 

ane =e 5 expended in e 8 before action 
S en by the court was charged to the com on’s regular appro- 

priation for the fiscal year 1920. vi 


The increase in ditures for the fiscal years 1918, 1919, and 
1920 arose from the fact that d these years the commission was 
engaged in inl war work, or work that developed as result of the 
war, and a larger force, also appropriation, was necessary. Dur 
the fiscal years 1921 and 1922 it will be noted that the enditures 
for each year amounted to less than $900,000, while for the current 
tana ae expenditures will not exceed $868,000, the total appropriation 
avaliable, > 

The editorial says: “ By the end of the fiscal year 1920 the number 
of employees on the pay roll had practically doubled to 418, and it is 
still growing.” The commission had 638 employees d the war; it 
had 418 employees on June 80, 1920, but by mber 31, 1920, this 
number had been reduced to 316, practically the same number now em- 
ee bg On June 80, 19 the commission had 100 less employees 

han it had on June 80, 1920. and 320 less employees than during the 

war year 1918. is a table showing the number of employees car- 
ried on the roll at the end of each fiscal year, a casual glance at which 
will show bow ill-founded the ill-tempered editorial charges are: 


Here 


Number of Number of 

employees. employees, 
6 — — a ca geen acres e | Se 
L e. 
1918 — — TORR eats OES. 
1919.—— ot = 364 


As you well know, the commission does not maintain a secret service 
or send sleuths and spies out to harass the business men of the coun- 
try but restricts its efforts to the work it is called upon to do by law 
or as a result of congressional resolution. During the fiscal years 
1915 to 1918, inclusive, the commission did not investigate suy 2 
of the tobacco industry. In 1919 the commission expended $3,759.59 
and in 1920 $4,887,47 in doing work requested by the War Industries 
Board in connection with war contracts on tobacco and ci tes, in- 
formation being necessary upon which to make contract claim adjust- 
ments. During the fiscal year 1921 the commission expended $11,094.10. 
The work involving this expenditure was done in connection with the 
determining of the prices id growers for various of leaf 
tobacco and the cost and se prices of manufactured tobaccos, as 
required of the commission by House Resolution 533. Sixty-sixth Con- 
BA During the fiscal year 1922 the commission expended 524,950.81. 

his covered the expense of the commission’s investigation to deter- 
mine the prices, profits, and competitive conditions in the tobacco 
taast; as required a Senate Resolution 129, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
adopted August 9, 1921. 

These figures indicate that the commission has näed compara- 
tively little in connection with its investigation of the tobacco industry, 
and most of the amount involved expenses connected with work 
directed by Congress. 

I note that copies of the editorial were sent to all of the Senators, 
and if it should be used as a basis for an attack upon the commission 
I will appreciate it very much if you will use the facts contained herein 
to show up the inaccuracies contained in the editorial. 


Yours truly, 
Victor MURDOCK, Chairman. 
Hon, ARTHUR 


CAPPER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After fiye minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 30 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 10, 
1923, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 9, 1923. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE. Navy. 


The following-named captains to be rear admirals in the 
Navy from the 6th day of January, 1923: 

Charles B. McVay, jr. 

John H. Dayton. 

Commander Kenneth G. Castleman, an additional number in 
oe to be a captain in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 
1922, 

Lieut. Commander Grafton A. Beall, Jr., to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 21st day of May, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenant commanders to be command- 
ers in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

William H. Lee. 

Ralph C. Needham. 

George W. Kenyon. 

Lieut. Commander Bruce R. Ware, jr., to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 7th day of July, s 

Lieut. Commander Arie A. Corwin to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 12th day of November, 1922. 

Lieut. Commander George M. Courts to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 26th day of December, 1922. 

The following-named lientenants to be lieutenant commanders 
in the Navy from the 8d day of June, 1922: 

Robert B. Simons. Harold B. Grow. 

Ells M. Zacharias. Beriah M. Thompson, 

Louis P. Wenzell. 


Lieut. Horatio J. Peirce to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 23d day of August, 1922. 

Lieut. Hugħ C. Frazer to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 19th day of September, 1922. 

Lieut. Thales S. Boyd to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 1st day of October, 1922. 

Lieut. James A. Crutchfield to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of October, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieuten- 
ants in the Navy from the 31st day of December, 1921: 

Otto H. H. Strack. 

Carl H. Forth. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Duane L. Taylor to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 26th: day of April, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1922: 

Hubert H. Anderson. Alfred P. Moran, jr. 

Paul F. Lee. Ralph E. Jennings. 

Frank N. Sayre. Earle H. Kincaid, 

George W. Brashears, jr. Fred A. Hardesty. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Wiliam Hartenstein to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 27th day of June, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Merritt P. Higgins to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Carl A. Scott to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 2d day of July, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) William L. Peterson to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 4th day of July, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Paul ©. Warner to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 7th day of July, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Raymond F. Tyler to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 8th day of July, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Troy N. Thweatt to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 16th day of July, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Harry F. Carlson to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 16th day of August, 1922. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Frederick O. Goldsmith to be a lenten- 
ant in the Navy from the 16th day of August, 1922. 

The following-named lieutenants (Junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 2d day of September, 1922: 

Daniel H. Kane. 

Russell V. Pollard. 

Lieut. (junior grade) Thomas D. Guinn to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 19th day of September, 1922. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 81st day of December, 1921: 

Harry E. Stevens. Alva Henderson. 

Clyde Keene. Elmer J. Tiernan. 

David McWhorter, jr. Benjamin $. Brown, 

Clarence E. Williams. Charles R. Hoffecker. 

Grover C. Watkins. Harley E. Barrows. 

Walter M. Shipley. Donald B. McClary. 

Daniel F. Mulvihill. Eli B. Parsons. 

Samuel E. Lee. Julius C. Kinsky. 

Alvin Henderson. Francis E. Matthews. 

Thomas P. Kane. Henry L. Burmann. 

Wiley B. Jones. Eugene Bastian. 

Philip D. Butler. 

Ensign Howard L. Clark to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 31st day of January, 1922. 

Ensign Frederick A. Smith to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 15th day of March, 1922, 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 22d day of April, 1922: 

Charles H. Miller. Ralph L. Lovejoy. 

Myron T. Richardson. John A. Sedgwick. 

Jackson R. Tate. Lawrence F. Blodgett 

James S. Haughey. Merritt A. Bittinger. 

Cyril E. Taylor. William L. Hickey. 

Ensign Bernard J. Loughman to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Navy, from the ist day of June, 1922. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the Tth day of June, 1922: 

Raymond C. Ferris. William H. Galbraith. 

Robert D. Threshie. Ernest E. Stevens. 

Frank W. Schmidt. Maurice Van Cleave. 

Edward H. MeMenemy. Royal A. Houghton. 

Darrough S. Gurney. Carroll T. Bonney, 

John B. Mallard, George D. Morrison. 

William E. Miller. William P. Hepburn, 

Jim. T. Acree. Charles L. Surren. 

Edward H. Doolin. Marvin H. Grove. 

Surg. Eugene A. Vickery to be a medical Inspector in the 
Navy with the rank of commander from the 16th day of 
July, 1922, 
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Passed Asst, Surg. Frederic L. Conklin to be a surgeon in 
the Navy with the rank of lieutenant commander from the 
8d day of June, 1922, 

The following-named assistant surgeons to be passed assist- 
ant surgeons in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant from 
the 2d day of October, 1922: 

Charles F. Behrens, 

Charles E. Clark. 

Loyd L. Edmisten. 

Frank M. Moxon. 

Duncan D. Bullock. 

Passed Assistant Dental Surgeon Alexander G. Lyle to be a 
dental surgeon in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander from the 3d day of June, 1922. 

Assistant Dental Surgeon Ray Endell Farnsworth to be a 
passed assistant dental surgeon in the Navy with the rank 
of lieutenant from the 9th day of August, 1922. 

The following-named assistant dental surgeons to be passed 
assistant dental surgeons in the Navy with the rank of leu- 
tenant from the 2d day of October, 1922; 

Walter I. Minowitz. 

Leonard M. Desmond. 

Harold J. Hill. 

Chaplain George E. T. Stevenson to be a chaplain in the 
ap! with the rank of captain from the 80th day of June, 
1919, 

Naval Constructor Robert Stocker to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy with the rank of rear admiral from the 17th day 
of January, 1923. 

Naval Constructor William McEntee to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 11th 
day of July, 1922. 

Naval Constructor Richard D. Gatewood to be a nayal con- 
structor in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 18th 
day of September, 1922. 

Naval Constructor George C. Westervelt to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 19th 
day of October, 1922. 

Naval Constructor Emory S. Land to be a naval constructor 
in the Navy with the rank of captain from the 17th day of 
January, 1923. 

Naval Constructor Walter W. Webster to be a naval con- 
structor in the Navy with the rank of commander from the 
18th day of September, 1922. 

Assistant Naval Constructor Harold E. Saunders to be a 
naval constructor in the Navy with the rank of commander 
from the 19th day of October, 1922. 


Navy F, X. Banvard. 
Fred M. Rohow. 
Lyle J. Millan. 
Robert E. Duncan. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 9, 1923. 
UNITED STATES JUDGES. 


Frank H. Rudkin to be circuit judge, ninth circuit. 
William H, Atwell to be district judge, northern district of 
Texas, 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 


Charles Mitchell Thomas to be aid with rank of ensign in 
Navy. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Ralph Henry Lewis to be first lieutenant, Veterinary Corps. 
Emil William Weber to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
John Oscar Lindquist to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
Alexander Wayman Thomas to be chaplain with rank of 
captain. 
Frank Connors Rideout to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
Alfred Cookman Oliver, jr., to be chaplain with rank of cap- 
tain. 
Pierre Hector Levesque to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
John Hall to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
Edward Lewis Trett to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
Charles Coburn Merrill to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
Elbert Kelly to be second lieutenant, Infantry arm. 
Orestes Cleveland to be second lieutenant, Infantry arm. 
James Harrison Dickie to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery 
arm. 3 
Richard André Peterson to be second lieutenant, Air Service. 
POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 
Alison B. Alford, Ashford. 
Marion F. Boatwright, Ashville, 


Ed P, Johnson, Samson. 
Albert N. Holland, Scottsboro. 


COLORADO, 
Charles E. Leibold, Manitou. 
Orion W. Daggett, Redeliff. 
IDAHO, 
Louis W. Thrailkill, Boise. 
Guy I. Towle, Jerome, 
ILLINOIS. 
James H. Truesdale, Bunker Hill. 
John J. Stowe, Girard. 
Burr H. Swan, Pittsfield. 
INDIANA, 
Arthur E. Dill, Fort Branch, 
Thomas J. Jackson, New Albany. 
John A. Austermiller, Terre Haute. 
David E. Purviance, Wabash, 


KANSAS. 
James E. Miller, Walnut, 
MARYLAND, 
Jacob C. Hemmons, Ridgely. 
MICHIGAN, 
Bert A. Dickerson, Constantine. 
MINNESOTA, 


Ethel V, Engstrom, Grandy. 
Fred G. Fratzke, Janesville, 
John P. Grothe, Roseau. 
Henry C. Megrund, Shelly. 
Olaf E. Reiersgood, Ulen. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Lena K. Smith, Lancaster, 
Cora H. Eaton, Littleton. 

NORTH DAKOTA, 
Jacob A. Phillips, Cleveland. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Mortimer R. Sams, Jonesville. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Benjamin R. Stone, Lead, 
Matt Flavin, Sturgis. 
Clarence I. Hougen, Wilmot. 

TEN NESSEE. 
Conley Collins, Morristown, 
TEXAS. 
Arthur G. Gilbert, Abernathy. 
Sharles A. Ziegenhals, Bastrop. 
Otis A. Gildon, Daisetta. 
Sidney O. Hyer, Frost. 
Oliver S. York, Galveston. 
Fannie H. Miller, Newton. 
Ralph E. Hollingsworth, Sunset. 
UTAH. 

Arza C. Page, Payson. 
Aroet L. Harris, Richmond. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, 
Albert L. Lockwood, St. Thomas. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 
Curtis K. Stem, Weirton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, January 9, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Tue Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We thank Thee, our Heavenly Father, that behind the whole 
of life, with its experiences of sunshine and shade, there is a 
divine hand marking and shaping our destiny. Let the con- 
sciousness of Thy sympathy, love, and care make cheerfulness 
abound with industry. In quiet and in confidence may we 
live the good life and in loyal obedience to Thy precepts follow 
the paths that lead to peace and rest. Ever bring us toward the 
full understanding that he who is learning each day to do better 
and to be better is abiding under the shadow of the Almighty. 
In the blessed name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Olerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 7658. An act to amend the act approved August 25, 
1919, entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and sub- 
contractors for the Post Office and other buildings and work 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and ‘for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate ‘had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 966) for the relief of 
the Tacoma Tug & Barge Co. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R. 18615) .making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 9 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
joint resolution and bills of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House of Representatives was re- 
quested : 

S. J. Res. 250. Joint resolution to donate to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States certain war trophies 
captured by or surrendered to the ‘armed forces of the United 
States in the World War; 

S. 2822. An act to regulate the practice of optometry ‘in 
the District of Columbia; 

S. 3364. An act for the relief of W. O. Whipps; 

S. 3244. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books 
from the Navy Department to the Interior Department; 

S. 4137. An act to authorize the transfer of certain vessels 
from the Navy to the Coast Guard; 

S. 4029. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to incor- 
porate the Texas Pacific Railroad Co., and to aid in the con- 
struction of its road, and for other purposes,” approved March 
8, 1871, and acts supplemental thereto; 

S. 419. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
PDsperanza; 

S. 420. An act for the relief of the Long Island Railroad Co.; 

S. 421. An act for the relief of the owners of the ‘steamship 
Lewvington ; 

S. 3503. An act to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of the Commercial Pacifie Cable Co.; 

S. 3668. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 

S. 1016. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to re- 
peat section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States"; 
an 

S. 8384. An act authorizing an appropriation to meet pro- 
portionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Paiute 
Indian lands in the State of Nevada within the Newlands 
reclamation project of the Reclamation Service. 

SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the second deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference on the bill 
which the Clerk will report by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R, 13615) making appropriations to supply deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for e fiscal year ending June 30, 23, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1923, and for other purposes, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is that satisfactory ito the 
Democratic conferee [Mr. Byrns of Tennessee]? 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is right there. 
speak for himself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. MADDEN, Mr. KELLEY 
of Michigan, and Mr. Brrns of Tennessee. 

ADJOURNMENT OVER FROM FRIDAY UNTIL SUNDAY. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns on Friday it adjourn to meet on 
Sunday next. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns on Friday next 
it adjourn to meet on Sunday next. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


He can 


‘THE FOREIGN ‘DEBT. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for 10 minutes. I could take the 
time, perhaps, in general debate on the next appropriition bill, 
but I would like to get through with my remarks now, so as to 
take up some other work. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
ov to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there objec- 

on 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 10 minutes follow- 
ing the gentleman from Texas 
The SPEAKER. Is there 

gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
my attention was called on yesterday to a statement purport- 
ing to come from the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] with 
reference to a very important matter now being considered by 
the executive branch of the Government, or rather by a com- 
mission created by this body, pertaining to the $11,000,000,000 
owed to us by foreign countries. 

If Doctor Fess is correctly quoted, I think it is a matter that 
the House is entitled to have some information on. I read 
from the Washington Post's Sunday issue, January 7, and I 
presume it is as great an authority as we can get as to what 
the policy of the administration is likely to be on any par- 
ticular subject. Among other things, in speaking before the 
Republican Club in the city of New York, Mr. Fess said this, 
3 to the limitation placed on the Debt Refunding Com- 
mission: 

Congress made a very serious blunder when we tied down the com- 


mission to a time limit within which the debts were to be paia and 
withholding from that body the right to modify the rate of interest on 


those debts. 
“We must give that body some freedom,” he added. That must be 


3 I am not telling tales out of school when I say it will be 

Now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, if any deduc- 
tion at all can be drawn from that statement, it is that Con- 
gress is to be called upon, if, indeed, arrangements have not 
already been made by the leader of the majority and the steer- 
ing committee—because Mr. Fess says it will be done—for 
Congress to yield its power, or rather its control, over $11,000,- 
000,000 of the people’s money. I do not believe that the com- 
mission that has been created by Congress will ask for that 
power. ‘Three of those gentlemen have had occasion to know 
what it means to appeal to the electorate of this country and 
to have their confidence and responsibility given by the votes 
of the people. 

I refer, of course, to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton], 
formerly Senator, and to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
and the present Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes. I can not be- 
lieve that it is possible that you could induce those gentlemen 
to attempt to take from the hands of the legislative body the 
entire control and direction of $11,000,000,000 of the people’s 
funds. I would undertake to deny—and I am glad the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. MonpELL] has 10 minutes to correct 
it if it is not correct—I undertake to deny that the Congress 
has made ‘arrangements by which it will take its hands off 
the control and direction of this $11,000,000,000, although Mr. 
Fess says he is not telling tales out of school when he makes 
that assertion. There is no other place where he can come 
for that relief except to Congress, and I ask the gentleman 
from Wyoming to tell the House of Representatives whether 
Doctor Fuss was speaking by the card—even if he is telling tales 
out of school—if you propose that the commission shall relieve 
the House of Representatives and the Senate of the responsi- 
bility of remitting $11,000,000,000 owed by foreign govern- 
ments, or, if necessary, to remit the payment for 50 years, or 
100 years, or a thousand years, then I am against ou 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. In just one moment, 

Because, gentlemen, if you take off the limitation of interest 
and the limitation of time, you can extend this debt fora thou- 
sand years without the payment of a single dollar of interest 
during those thousand years. So that it is tantamount to giv- 
ing power to this commission to remit the debt owed us by 
foreign countries. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman from Texas 
that nobody can commit me, and I am opposed to remitting 
the debt. [Applause.] 

Mr, GARNER. I am glad to hear that, because I could not 
believe that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] could speak 
authoritatively, although he did undertake to speak it, and told 
it in a manner to indicate that he was on the inside, and, being 


‘objection to the request of the 
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on the inside, a Senator elect from Ohio, he imparted the in- 
formation to the country that we are going to take our hands 
off, run away from our responsibility, and that we are going to 
give this commission a free rein to do as they please, 
: I repeat that I do not believe the commission would ask it, 
and I say nothing but a cowardly Congress—yes; almost a 
criminal Congress—would surrender the trust placed in their 
hands to the extent of $11,000,000,000 without having gone 
before the electorate and received authority to that effect. I 
can understand why certain so-called statesmen in this country 
are clamoring for the initiative and referendum even for the 
Supreme Court when you have men of the standing of Doctor 
Fess in the Republican Party on the Rules Committee in this 
House who go to New York nå tell a Republican organization 
of that State “ We propose to commit to five men the destiny of 
$11,000,000,000 of the people's assets.“ Now I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts}. 

Mr. MILLS, I should like to ask my friend from Texas 
whether he takes the position that under no circumstances 
would he be willing to extend the time of payment now fixed 
at 25 years. x 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no, Mr. Speaker, nobody but a foolish 
man would say that. Why, I made the calculation this morning 
as I ran over here after the Ways and Means Committee had 
stayed in session until 12 o'clock, and I had to hasten, and I 
made the calculation in my mind as to what the difference would 
be in changing the rate of interest with reference to England 
alone, based upon $5,000,000,000, from 4} per cent to 34 per 
cent, and it made a difference of $37,500,000 a year. 

Mr. MILLS. Will my friend yield there? 

Mr. GARNER. In just a moment. It is possible that Con- 
gress ouglit to take that discretion, though I am not so certain 
about it, because the contract made with England and other 
countries by this Congress was that they should pay the exact 
rate of interest that we pay on the bonds which the American 
people bought, thereby raising the money that we loaned to 
those countries. Now I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. MILLS. In view of the negotiations that are going on, 
I think it is important that the gentleman who speaks here as 
the representative of his great party should make his position 
clear. Do I understand from the gentleman from Texas that 
if it could be demonstrated that this great debt of $11,000,- 
000,000 could not be paid within 25 years, and the facts were 
laid before Congress, he then would be willing to grant the 
authority to extend the time of payment? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, let me correct the gentleman 
from New York. I do not speak for any great party. I only 
speak for myself. I have no more right to speak for the Demo- 
cratic Party than the gentleman from New York has a right to 
speak for his district when he undertakes to take the people's 
property and transfer the control of it to some commission 
like these five men that we have created. I have no authority 
to speak for this side of the House any more than I have 
authority to speak for my constituents without having referred 
the matter to them and having discussed it with them. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Let me answer the question first. I was 
preparing to say when the gentleman asked me the question 
that the only difference between 4} per cent for 25 years and 
34 per cent for 50 years is the $37,500,000 a year. As I told a 
gentleman yesterday who made the same inquiry in private, 
I am not certain that Congress would not look with some 
sympathy upon a suggestion by the commission stating the fact 
that it was impossible to make this arrangement with the limi- 
tations that are upon them. But, Mr. Mrtrs, you will not and 
I believe not 10 per cent or 5 per cent of the membership of 
this House will dare go so far as to take off all limitations. 
Would you dare do that? 

Mr. MILLS. It has not been suggested, has it? 

Mr. GARNER. Would you? 

Mr. MILLS. No. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not think the gentleman would; but 
Mr. Fess, speaking to the Republican Club in New York, says: 

I am on the inside. I can tell it. It is not telling tales out of 
school, either. It is right on the verge of being done. Therefore I 
ae the information to you that we are going to do that identical 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

[Shae TIRE ane The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman from Texas be extended five minutes. I wish 
to ask bim a question, i 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GAR- “ 
NEB] be extended five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask this in an entirely friendly spirit. 
Would not this whole problem have been vastly simpler if the 
law had been followed when these loans were made? 

Mr. GARNER, I agree with the gentleman; but the gentle- 
man from Ohio undertakes to indict the Democratic adminis- 
tration for the reason that the arrangement was not made based 
upon the statute at the time the loan was made. Now, the 
gentleman. from Ohio knows, and every intelligent man knows, 
and he will not deny it, that in the various legislative bodies 
when the loans were made it was impossible to get anything 
other than their I. O. U’s. Is not that so? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do not know that, 

Mr. GARNER. Does not the gentleman think it is so? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I doubt it very much. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, the gentleman from Ohio—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I do know, however, that the law was 
not followed. P 

Mr. GARNER, I understand that. Our administration took 
their I. O. U's at that time; and if the Democratic administra- 
tion was derelict in administering that law, is that any reason 
why you and I should surrender the power of this Congress to 
control $11,000,000,000 of assets of the people? : 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I stand absolutely with the gentleman 
on that point. 

Mr. GARNER. I am very glad to hear it; and the only object 
I had in taking the floor this morning was, if I could, to bring 
out the very statements that have been brought out from the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Loncworru], the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mirrs], and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mapex]; and I imagine that even Mr. Fuss and the gentleman 
from Wyoming [Mr. Monpexr] and a few other leaders on that 
side could hardly overcome the strength that has been devel- 
oped so far on that side in opposition to this proposed policy. 

Why, gentlemen, I do not know how you feel about it, but 
I feel so intensely on this subject of surrendering the power 
of the legislative body to commissions and executive branches 
of the Government that perhaps I am not entirely sane on the 
subject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think you are. 

Mr. LAYTON. You are sane all right. 

Mr. GARNER, I know that we have a wonderfully big, 
cumbersome Government, It is very difficult to administer it 
as the fathers intended—that is, to have each branch of the 
Government keep within the bounds of its power. 

As a result of that, you see almost hundreds of reports being 
made to Congress by commissions and various branches and 
departments of the Government, because Congress gave them 
power that it was not contemplated would be given and that 
would not be given if it were not for the cumbersomeness of the 
Government; so that we have required them to make reports 
to Congress in order that Congress may keep a check on them. 

It has got so great in that particular that in the transaction 
of the business of the committees of the House they can not 
look over their own reference documents. I had occasion to 
look at the docket of the Ways and Means Committee, and I. 
was surprised at the number of documents referred to that com- 
mittee under various laws of Congress. I have not had a chance 
to look them over, and it is impossible to do it. So I want, as 
far as I can, to retain the control of the Government in the 
legislative branch of the Government, as the Constitution con- 
templates. I am willing to go as far as it is possible in giving 
this debt commission power. I was glad that the President 
appointed a man from the House and a man from the Senate. 
I had hoped long before this that the country might be informed 
as to the progress of this commission; but I thought it might be 
embarrassing, and so I never raised the question upon the floor 
of the House, I do not intend to do it now, although I see the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burron] here. But I 
again repeat that that commission, in my opinion, will never 
unanimously ask this House to carry out the policy suggested 
by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] to the Republican Club 
of New York. fApplause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I did not read the statement 
made by the distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
very carefully, but my recollection of what he said differs quite 
widely from the recollection of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER]. My interpretation of what the gentleman from Ohio 
said is quite different from the interpretation of the gentleman 
from Texas. As I understand it, the gentleman from Ohio did 
suggest that it might be necessary—of course, the action would 
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have to be taken by Congress—to somewhat modify our legis- 
lation relative to the foreign debts, both as to the matter of 
time and of interest. I understand that the gentleman from 
Texas admits that it might be wise on a proper showing to do 
that. So I do not think that the gentleman from Texas and 
the gentleman from Ohio are in fact very far apart. The 
gentleman from Ohio, as I recollect it, very definitely said that 
he was not in favor of relieving our creditors from their obliga- 
tions either as a whole or in part. 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I know nothing about what the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] said to the Republican Club of New York, 
except as I quoted it from the Washington Post. 

Mr. MONDELL. I think what the gentleman quoted from the 
Washington Post will not justify his interpretation of it. Of 
course, if one wants to make an argument, there must be some- 
thing to fire at; and so the gentleman, following the time- 
honored custom, erected a straw man, and then shot at it. 
[Laughter.] My position in this matter has been clearly stated 
at various times, and I have not changed my opinion, I do not 
believe that in justice either to the American people or to the 
people who owe us that we ought to consider wiping out the 
debts or reducing the totals. I think we should look forward 
to a full and complete payment of the sums due, and that should 
be our attitude. 

I am of the opinion, and I so stated when the legislation 
was before the House on two occasions at least, that we did 
unduly and improperly restrict the commission. I said then 
that I thought it was unwise to fix a hard and fast rule of 
4} per cent interest. My opinion has not changed, and my 
view of the matter has been strengthened by the developments 
since that time. These people owe us; they should pay; but 
we realize that it will be very difficult for some of them to pay, 
and that they must, at least some of them, have a liberal 
adjustment as to time and interest under which it will be 
possible for them to meet their obligations. I do not think 
that anyone contemplates removing all restrictions as to time 
and interest by amendment of the act under which we created 
the commission. I think it is quite possible that the gentle- 
men of the commission may find it necessary to report to the 
Congress as to the difficulties they find in the way, and to make 
recommendations as to some modification of the period of the 
loan and of the interest rates. I think the gentleman from 
Texas and other gentlemen will agree that we must give to 
such a suggestion, if made, careful and thoughtful considera- 
tion. As I said a moment ago, I have believed, and very 
clearly stated when the matter was before the House, that the 
interest rate fixed as a minimum was too high. We certainly 
will never be justified in asking these people to pay us a 
greafer interest rate than we are likely to be called upon to 
pay in the running of the years. I think it will be agreed 
that when the world gets back to anything like normal condi- 
tions and international finances become reasonably adjusted 
the interest rate on first-class international obligations is 
likely to be considerably below 4} per cent, and, as to the 
period of the ‘loan, I know of no reason why it should not be 
extended beyond the length of time heretofore fixed. 

I think it must be apparent to all that it would be impos- 
sible for some of our European creditors, at least, to pay what 
they owe us within the period of time fixed by the Congress. 
It might well be a hardship for any of them to do so, and in 
such a case I know of no good reason why the period should 
not be lengthened. 

I have very serious doubt whether any of the nations in- 
debted to us will find it possible without serious difficulty to 
meet their obligations within the time fixed. All these are 
matters for adjustment. The commission, as I understand it, 
has had its first meetings. I am quite certain that the members 
of the commission could not themselves at this time give the 
House any clear idea of what their difficulties are likely to be, 
but in due time I should not be at all surprised if the commis- 
sion should feel called upon to make a statement to the Con- 
gress In proper form as to the difficulties in the way, with sug- 
gestions as to what in their opinion might properly be done to 
clear the situation, That would not be an extraordinary hap- 
pening, and I am very glad to find that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Garner] takes the view that such suggestions and 
recommendations would be entitled to serious and respectful 
and in all probability favorable consideration. I have very 
great confidence in the commission. I am satisfied they will 


protect our interests, that they will endeavor to carry out the | 


expressed will of Congress. I am very sure of that; but if it 
should develop—and I shall not be at all surprised if it should 
develop; I anticipated such a development—that the commis- 
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sion finds it impossible to come to a fair adjustment and set- 
tlement under the law, we shall be here to receive any sugges- 
tions they may have to make and to render an opinion on them 
after due consideration. We shall have in mind all of the 
time—and I do not think there is any difference of opinion on 
that subject—that we expect the payment of these obligations 
in due time, taking into consideration the financial condition 
of the peoples who owe us and the fact that it will probably 
be necessary to be very liberal in our treatment of them as to 
time of payment and interest. Our attitude as to the payment 
of these obligations is not born of the spirit of a Shylock de- 
manding the pound of flesh but because it is the best policy in 
the long run from the standpoint of all the interested parties, 
Some of those who are indebted to us may not take that view 
of it now, but I think ultimately they will, We shall all of us 
get along together best if we look forward to the final ex- 
tinction of the debt through payment on terms under which the ` 
nations indebted to us may find it possible to meet their obliga- 
tions without undue hardship. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, unfor- 
tunately I was not in the Chamber when my friend from Texas 
[Mr. Garner] began his address. It was my fault, because he 
stated to me yesterday that he was going to make some re- 
marks and he would be glad to haye me present. I regret that 
I was not here when he first began. I have asked Members of 
the House what was said to which such serious opposition 
was taken by my friend. The report from them is that I had 
taken a position in New York that would lead to a complete 
surrender of the powers of Congress over the foreign debt to 
the authority of the commission. If that is the statement, of 
course it is entirely without foundation, Fortunately, I handed 
to the press of New York the manuscript which I now have in 
my hand, and I am going to ask unanimous consent, in the 
interest of every Member here, that I be permitted to extend 
this address in the Recorp so that every Member may know 
where the newspapers got their authority for whatever they 
said. My cursory examination of the report of the speech did 
not reveal anything of the character referred to. The manu- 
script was handed in six different copies to the New York news- 
papers. Anything that they printed from the manuscript. of 
course, could not be subject to the charge that it is not true. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman from 
Ohio be willing to take off the limitation as to either interest 
or time and give that authority to the commission? 

Mr. FESS. No; I would not. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman would still retain the power 
in Congress to fix the rate of interest and to limit the time 
within which the debt might be paid? 

Mr. FESS. I stated my position in respect to that in answer 
to a question asked me by ex-Ambassador White, who sat to 
my right, when I was discussing the impossibility of our can- 
celing this debt and why it would not be canceled. He asked 
whether there should be any latitude given to the commission 
on the funding of the debt, and I answered immediately there 
should be latitude given to the commission on both the ques- 
tion of interest and the time of payment. 

Mr. GARNER. What does the gentleman mean by latitude? 

Mr. FESS. That instead of our binding the commission to 
a minimum rate and to a maximum time of payment, the com- 
mission should have some latitude to make the best terms possi- 
ble, from the viewpoint of the interest of the people of the 
United States rather than that of Europe. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the exact point. What limitations, 
if any, what freedom would the gentleman give, that he 
speaks of? 

Mr. FESS. I would not do the foolish thing that we did do 
of binding them to 4} per cent and 25 years. I opposed that 
proposition at the time, and it was unwise, and I stated in 
New York that we are going to modify it without a doubt. 

Mr, GARNER. If the gentleman would not fix a rate 

Mr. FESS. Oh, I do not yield to the gentleman any longer. 
Let me state to the membership of the House what this organi- 
zation is which I addressed. It is a Republican club that con- 
At 
all of these discussions, which begin on the first Saturday of 
January and continue three months, both parties were invited 
to address the members. This is the fifth time that I have 
addressed this club on its opening day. I have never addressed 
it when there was not present some Democrat to speak on the 
same program. The subject selected this time was our foreign 
relations, our relation to the foreign problems. I was asked to 
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speak and Mr. Morgenthau, the former ambassador to Turkey, 
was asked to speak for the Democratic side. I repeat that 
these discussions are all always upen the basis not of partisan- 
ship but from the standpoint of both sides of the question pre- 
sented, always, It was upon this occasion that I delivered 
the address the manuscript of which I have in hand, which 
was very carefully prepared and which was handed to the 
press in New York. I was discussing the question of the 
obligations of Europe to the United States, stating that we 
could neither extend further loans nor consider under any cir- 
cumstances the cancellation of the loans, nor could we con- 
sider the proposition of exempting American capital from tax- 
ation that would go to Europe, all of which has been proposed 
in various circles. 

While I was speaking on that subject—and I might shy that 
at the table sat the consul general to France as well as former 
Ambassador White to France—I was interrupted by being asked 
whether the Government should give to the commission now 
funding the debt any latitude and my reply at once was that 
it was a mistake for the Congress to handicap the commission 
by fixing a minimum rate of interest and a maximum time of 
payment, and that that should be modified. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I decline to yield. 

Mr. GARNER, For a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield for a short question. 

Mr. GARNER. If the Congress does not fix a minimum rate 
of interest and the maximum time of payment, are we not tak- 
ing off the bridle? 

Mr. FESS. It was argued here when we were discussing this 
question before, just by such argument as the gentleman uses 
now, that, if we did not bind this commission, they might 
remit the whole debt, whieh was perfectly silly, because when 
you appoint a commission to fund a debt that does not mean 
that the commission can cancel the debt. 

And yet that is the sort of demagogy which was practiced 
here on the floor of this House, when we authorized a commis- 
sion to do a piece of work and then made conditions which 
made it impossible fer them to do the work we authorized them 
to do. Now, that I insist must be modified, and so far as the 
question goes as to whether I have ever suggested that the 
Congress should not have any authority over the collection of 
the debt, certainly I never did anything of the sort. But on 
the other hand my colleagues here in Ohio, and I know there 
are a number sitting here who heard my addresses in Ohio 
in which I have always taken the position that we could not 
under any circumstances consider with any favor the suggestion 
of the remission of the foreign debt. So far as my friend is 
concerned in his reference to my speaking for the Republican 
Party, and the administration that is purely gratuitous. I am 
somewhat surprised that my friend from Texas [Mr. Garner] 
should with a peculiar insinuation that almost approached in- 
nuendo, refer to me as being on the inside, and that I even 
spoke as if I wanted the public to know that I was on the inside. 
That is not quite in keeping with the genial character of 
my friend. 

I happen to be a Republican, an administration Republican, 
and I happen to be from the State of the President, and if 
newspapers decide to use that feature and say that I am close 
to the administration when they have no authority whatever 
other than the usual liberty employed by a newspaper, I am 
not inclined to pay any attention to it. Frequently such state- 
ment is interesting to print, no matter how embarrassing it 
might be to the one about whom it is said: It is not necessary 
for me to get up here and try to reply to my friend. I think 
the whole thing is a matter of play with him. The real fact is, 
I expressly stated that I spoke for myself alone. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question simply for information? $ 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have very great respect for the 
gentlenran’s opinion. Now, assuming that the statute of Feb- 
ruary, 1922, may be amended so as to give much greater lati- 
tude to the commission in the way indicated by the gentleman, 
would he favor allowing that discretion to be exercised with- 
out 5 the commission to make any report to the Con- 
gress? « 

Mr. FESS. No, indeed; I would not. The Congress should 
keep its hands upon whatever the commission does, but the 
commission ought not to be told that they can not make a deal 
short of a certain rate or of a certain time at least, and the 
commission ought to be permitted to report back here the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand the idea of the gen- 
tleman would be to give this further latitude and require the 


commission in exercising its discretion to make its report to 
the Congress, and that report be subject to ratification or ap- 
proval by the Congress? 

Mr. FESS. If my friend from Texas takes the interpreta- 
tion from what has been reported in the newspapers, it will 
not be found in the manuscript, because I did not deal with 
that question at all in the manuscript, It was the result of a 
question asked me by the ex-ambassador, and if the gentleman 
takes the view that I want to surrender all the power of the 
Congress to a group of men to the extent of making it 100 
years or otherwise, certainly I would not agree to it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
in 8-point type the address delivered by nre in New York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
in S-point type the address he delivered in New York. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

The address is as follows: 

Tus OLD WorLD AND OUR RELATIONS To It. 
[Address delivered by Hon. S. D. Fess, January 6, National Republican 
Club, New York City. 

“Each year has a paramount issue. Just now it is our duty 
to Europe. Europe's problem and the remedy are the chief 
3 of conversation among the public men and press of the 
world. } 

“So far as it is affected by national, racial, or religious 
rivalries our country’s attitude against participation is well 
known. That attitude will not be modified and little effort 
will be put forward tọ change it. 

“In the degree that the problem is economic it is held by 
many that our. own welfare is involved. That phase of the 
problem involves trude—exports and imports—tariff legislation, 
European debts to the United States, reparations, general 
European rehabilitation, and immigration, All of these prob- 
lems are viewed by this country in the light of what is best 
for the people of the United States. Our trade is still spas- 
modic, but is steadily growing toward what will be normal for 
the country. Exports are now more than double what they 
were before the war. Our tariff has been revised and our 
revenues from custoras duties under present indications will 
increase fully ene-third over what they were before the war. 

“ Europe’s chief concern to-day is fiscal. 

“The Washington conference set at rest the naval rivalry 
which removes many serious economic and political problems. 
It also adjusted the Far East problems and set up the machin- 
ery to insure against complications in that section. 

“ In addition we set Europe the example of sane recovery by 
immediately dismantling the war machine and reduced our 
armies to a pre-war basis, the only solid foundation for eco- 
nomie recovery. E 

“The acute situation of the Near East problem led to the 
Lausanne conference, to which we were invited. Our Nation, 
vitally interested in peaceful adjustment and yet determined 
not to become umpire of the world’s age-old controversies, made 
known its willingness to be helpful where it could properly do 
so, agreed to advise with the delegates; the wisdom of this de- 
cision is demonstrated by results thus far achieved. The in- 
fluence of this country in reaching definite decisions is widely 
known, and is suggestive of the proper channel of our influence 
on world matters. We will enter where vital American inter- 
ests are to be discussed and final decisions to be reached. We 
will not refuse urgent invitations to attend as observers where 
European interests are discussed, if our presence can be mada 
helpful to the nations involved. We only decline where our 
presenee may not be of value to the world but might be of 
Jeopardy to the best interests of our people. 

“The most important phase of the European problem is 
economic. Important because its solution is not a matter of 
good wishes or even diplomacy. The inevitable results of 
economic law point the way of national destiny. The rise and 
fall of nations can be traced by these signposts throughout 
history. > 

It is interesting to trace the course of nations on the sea 
to the present time. In 1492 the Portuguese were the world’s 
greatest seafaring people, and that nation led the world in 
discovery and colonization. In due time she gave way to 
Spain. In turn Holland took an important position, and then 
France became the world’s greatest overseas nation. In 1688 
the duel between France and England began, which continued 
until 1815, a period of 127 years, during which 64 years were 
spent in actual warfare in at least seven great wars between 
the two countries. England took the sea and has held it. 
Now, for over 100 years England has been growing to her 
present dimensions upon the sea. 
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“The British merchant marine doubles the next largest. 
Her coaling stations are conveniently located throughout the 


civilized sea. Her flag of commerce is admitted in almost 
every port of the world, Her control over cables gives her 
control of ocean communication. Her navigation laws and 
marine-insurance system are designed to give her superior 
position as a carrier. All this, up to the arms conference 
meeting, is backed by a navy double the size of the next 
largest navy. For the past century this great sea power gradu- 
ally sought and secured the complete domination of the over- 
seas commerce, while other nations, including our own, per- 
mitted the trade to seek the British flag. Other countries de- 
voted themselves to activities domestic rather than overseas. 
To-day Britain stands economically in sharp contrast with all 
others—France, for example. 

“Eighty per cent of the activity of the French people is 
agricultural. France has become a people of domestic rather 
than overseas national interest. Her chief concern is ab- 
sorbed with her home people engaged in work that does 
not look across the seas. She is not greatly dependent upon 
either selling to or buying from her neighbors. The pros- 
perity or adversity of her neighbors is not so poignant to her 
own welfare as in the case of Britain. 

“This latter country is 80 per cent overseas trade. Not 
over one-fifth of her activity is domestic. Her concern is for- 
eign markets in which to sell her products of industry and 
from which to buy her needs which she can not produce. 
Germany during the war often boasted of her ability to starve 
Britain in three months if she could employ the submarine 
unhindered. This is but an observation_of the dependence of 
the United Kingdom upon the outside wérld. 

“The period of the war saw an almost complete overturn of 
industry, and when it closed markets did not revive. The 
Central Powers prior to the war active in industry, whose 
markets were largely supplied by British trade, at least trade 
earried in British bottoms,-have not revived since the war. 
No country feels this failure of buying power more than Britain. 
Because of it, Britain’s overseas commerce does not return to 
normal, and as a result her unemployed in 1923 reach at least 
one and a half millions, who must be partially supported by 
Government doles. No nation can be prosperous on such a 
basis, England's remedy is a revival of markets; hence her 
concern in the revival of German industry and Russian pros- 
perity. This concern has led her to take steps both for relief 
of Germany from the impending danger of collapse from too 
heavy indemnity and the recognition of the present régime in 
Russia. Her request for a reduction of the burden of Ger- 
many is not an excuse for Germany’s guilt nor a lack of appre- 
ciation of France’s just claims. It is not a desire to relieve 
Germany for her own sake nor to deprive France of needed 
reparation, but rather a selfish demand to assure relief to 
British commerce and the employment of her unemployed. 
The economic necessity of Britain calls for a rejuvenation of 
the industrial world, including the Central Powers and Russia. 
Hence Lloyd-George’s insistence of an agreement to revise the 
reparations; hence the first economic conference at Cannes. 
Britain’s willingness to recognize the Russian régime is not 
a commendation of the soviet system of government nor an 
excuse of the crimes committed under its administration, but 
rather a possible condition of revival of Russian trade. zj 

„Germany's fiscal situation baffles the world. Her fatal 
policy of financing her needs by aid of the printing press has 
driven from her borders all her gold. Her payments are made 
in gold marks, which continue to decline until our dollar, which 
would originally buy 4 marks, will now buy over 8,000. Ger- 
man workmen, who receive from 8,000 to 10,000 marks per 
month, can realize not over 50 cents to $1.50 per month. At 
such values a pound of meat would cost 400 marks and coffee 
at least 600 marks. A suit of clothes will cost close to 50,000 
marks. This derangement is rapidly insuring total destruction 
of business. It will in time not only drain the nation of its 
wealth, but it will destroy its labor as it has already driven 
out its capital. 

“Germany seems to face not only an inability to meet the 
reparations requirements but is rapidly reaching a position 
of inability to sustain herself in the needs of her own con- 
sumption. England believes that in case Germany is not given 
an opportunity to revive, her collapse is inevitable, in which 
case no indemnity will be forthcoming to any nation and there 
will be set loose a spirit of Bolshevism that may overrun all of 
western Europe with the fate of Russia; hence Britain's con- 
cern about an unwise policy looking to preventing Germany’s 
industrial revival. 

“ France, on the other hand, sees only the work of devasta- 
tion, of war’s hideous destruction, of the terrorism of German 
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militarism, and demands that Germany be made to make good 
what the treaty of Versailles specifically gives her the power 
to collect, by aid of her army if necessary. France, acting 
upon the good faith of Germany to pay, confident of her ability 
to pay, proceeded to repair her ruins by advancing the costs of 
reparation, depending upon using the indemnity to reimburse 
the treasury, has seen her public debt increase from $33,000,- 
000,000 in 1919 to more than her total wealth in 1922. She can 
not contemplate the alternative of German failure to pay. 
France sees financial bankruptcy in case of German default, 
and, worse than financial collapse, she fears inevitable revolu- 
tion in case she agrees to the default when the treaty gives her 
the authority to collect it by military force. Such is the case 
when stated by France. 

“England, on the other hand, fears business and industrial 
prostration not only for herself but for Germany, and in that 
case all of Europe, in the event that the claims against Ger- 
many are pushed to the point of collapse, which may not be 
improbable. This would mean that no nation would receive 
any indemnity. Plainly stated, France sees financial bankruptcy 
and national revolution should she forfeit her indemnity rights 
secured to her by the treaty of Versailles. England fears gen- 
eral wreck of all Europe if ability to pay is not regarded. The 
abstract rights in the case are not in dispute. The contro- 
versy turns not on the law, but, rather, the facts in the case. 
What is best to be done is the issue that Europe must decide. 

“Quite naturally Europe seeks American assistance. Our 
financial ability makes this assistance an inviting topic for Eu- 
rope. The important question with us is, What can we ef- 
fectively and safely do? It has been suggested in some quar- 
ters that we should take steps to supply Europe with the 
needed funds by further loans. This is impossible. Europe 
already owes this country $12,000,000,000, on which all the na- 
tions except Britain are pleading their inability even to pay 
the interest. And Britain fears her ability to continue pay- 
ments, . 

“Here is an interest-bearing debt which Europe owes and 
upon which she is not paying interest, and because of which 
our own Government is paying an annual interest charge of 
nearly one-half billion dollars, while the actual debtor protests 
her inability to pay, and at the same time even asks us to 
cancel the principal. Many Americans are asking, Was it not 
enough for us to supply her the armies with which to win the 
war? Are we to be asked to pay for it in addition? Nations 
which gathered up the spoils of war from all corners of the 
earth, after having borrowed billions from this Government 
under the solemn obligation to repay it, now not only ask us to 
cancel it but her press shamefully allude to us as Shylock, 
because this Government, which sought no spoils, no territory, 
no indemnity, but intends that the money collected from the 
American taxpayers to be loaned to Europe, under the most 
solemn promise to repay it, must be paid. In the face of such a 
situation the talk of further European loans is nonsense. This 
proposed remedy must therefore be dismissed at once. A 
Nation that asked nothing from Europe and is to receive even 
less than it asked will listen to no such proposals. 

“The suggestion of exempting American capital from taxation 
as an inducement to enter European investments for the re- 
building of industry is properly a European rather than an 
American problem. This Government can not exempt American 
capital that goes to Europe to rehabilitate those countries, be- 
cause such policy is not workable, since capital can not be 
segregated so as to confine its investment in Europe to such 
industries as do not come into competition with our own indus- 
tries here. If this could be done the suggestion might be favor- 
ably considered. We would not protect American industry from 
European competition and then persuade American capital by 
tax exemption to enter Europe to compete with us. 

“The hopeless fiscal situation in Germany demands drastic 
remedies. Her debased mark drives from the borders of the 
nation all specie, not to return until a better system is adopted. 
The suggestion of an international bank with power of currency 
issue is good if the governments can agree on a basis of opera- 
tion. Capital will avoid European channels until a sound basis 
of investment is reached. . 

“What must be done in Europe, as I see it, is a reor- 
ganization so as again to capitalize the energy of the people— 
make capital investment safe to employ the labor of the 
nations in productive industry. Europe has her basic elements 
of production, her resources, her labor, and her management. 
What she needs is capital which has been excluded by the 
pressure of war. Germany's obligations to pay and her attempt 
to pay in marks run off by the printing press which has driven 
all the gold from her limits has permanently blocked all return 
of the precious metals to her borders. So long as this situa- 
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tion obtains her one great need, that of capital, will not flow 


to that country and her industries will inevitably become 
prostrate, 

“The countries of Europe must take steps to adjust their 
claims upon terms mutually helpful, and such as can be met 
by sound business methods, when capital, both European and 
American, will at once respond to the demands of European 
industry. Capital seeks profitable investment as readily as it 
avoids channels of too great risks. 

“The question immediately arises whether this adjustment 
between Europe's leading powers should not be undertaken by 
and under the direct leadership of the United States. We 
think not. The adjustment must be made. There is no relief 
without it. It is best that it be made by mutual agreement of 
the powers in dispute rather than pressure from America. If 
Europe's needs are not sufficient to compel it, surely our recom- 
mendations will not be willingly accepted if at all. No fur- 
ther comment need be made than that daily heard in European 
circles. 

„It has been suggested in many and important circles that 
an economic conference be called by this country for the pur- 
pose of reaching European adjustments. The history of the 
various conferences at Cannes, Genoa, and The Hague is fresh 
in mind. The sharp issues between the nations which pre- 
vented decision in either conference is still the sharp issue. 
If these nations can not agree on matters so vital to their 
well-being, what can be accomplished in a conference called 
by this Nation? What can be done by an economic conference 
called by us that could not be done by one called by them? 
Thus far every economic conference has failed of agreement on 
several points of dispute. Reparations were the most acute 
point of difference. 

“The proper attitude toward Russia was another point of 
difference. The manifestation of seriousness growing out of 
these disputes gave small promise of adjustment, and would 
not invite this country to enter the controversy which, while 
economic in character, was always treated as political. Another 
issue discussed by the conferences was the cancellation of the 
interallied debt. It was not agreed upon as was announced be- 
cause the United States was not represented, and no one to 
speak for her on the cancellation of the debt Europe owes her. 
If, in the light of this situation, we lead in calling an economic 
conference, we can not plead ignorance of the purpose of Eu- 
rope. Are we prepared to meet Europe's proposal to cancel the 
debt? Cancellation of the interallied debt is the one proposal 
of easy agreement if our consent can be secured, since the 
European creditor countries are also debtors, while we owe no 
nation. It will be the one specific item Europe will expect us 
to agree to if we sponsor such a conference. This Nation 
should not even consider such a proposal. If we lead in a re- 
vision of the reparation question, France will remind us that 
she is ready to excuse a portion of what Germany owes her, 
the moment we are ready to excuse France for what she owes 
us. This is logical, and Europe will embrace the opportunity 
to request it, as all Americans must see before it is done. If 
we umpire the dispute and fix upon the figure, of course it will 
be expected in Europe that we will see that it is made good. 
No thoughtful American can overlook the inevitable result to 
us of our intrusion on the European economic situation. The 
world will know that we would not call a fourth economic con- 
ference after the failure of three preceding ones unless we were 
reùdy to consider the proposals discussed in former conferences 
but not agreed upon, because they involved American relations 
which can not be adjusted in her absence, viz, cancellation of 
her foreign loans. Many of the advocates of American intru- 
sion are committed to the cancellation of these loans. Some 
of them openly, others covertly, but with an “open mind” 
which can have but one meaning. Men can not wade into the 
pool and still keep their feet dry. f 

“The international banking group absorbed in international 
obligations are and have been from the beginning attempting 
European commitments for the United States. No proposition 
has been too international to invite any objection from this 
group of our people. I fear that these people are sowing to 
the wind, and the harvest is in the future. 

“The altruistic element, who are not concerned with taxes 
principally because they do not feel their burdens, see no 
reason why this country can not become Europe's perpetual 
Santa Claus. The professional propagandist, never at ease 
unless he is ‘ progressing,’ and who thrives in new ventures, is 
eloquent over our duty to the Old World, not only to win the 
war but to pay for it as well. The latest phase of propaganda 
is cultivating the farmers’ support for cancellation. He is 
assured that it will enable Europe to buy his surplus product, 
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and thus increase the price of his crops, which will more than 
make up for the amount of the European loans. 

“Then comes the selfish economist, the theorist, who pleads 
for the sake of America to step in and take direction of the 
Old World’s troubles in order to save our country from Bol- 
shevism. These are some of the voices Americans are com- 
pelled to hear coming out of Europe and reechoed here among 
our own people. 

“The real question is whether we are ready to reverse our 
decision of two years ago to leave to Europe the settlement of 
her political disputes, not of our making nor of our concern, 
save the peace of the world where it can be secured. The 
immediate question, however, is whether we are ready to con- 
sider the cancellation of the debt. If not, we then have no 
choice of decision on the proposed intrusion. If we are ready 
to cancel it, then there still arises the all-important question, 
How do we propose to handle the collateral problems of Euro- 
pean quarrels growing out of age-old differences, economic as 
well as political and racial, never more apparent than to-day? 

“The trend in Europe is not toward unity of decision. 
France and Britain are tending in opposite directions. The 
real difference is economic, while the failure to reach agree- 
ment is political. Thus an economic verdict is delayed if not 
defeated from political fear. Britain contends the policy of 
France leads to industrial collapse and universal dislocation, 
while France contends the British policy leads to French bank- 
ruptey and inevitable revolution. The immediate problem is 
reparations. It is European, and must be adjusted by the 
purties of immediate interest. The United States can not safely 
or effectually umpire the dispute. 

Europe's remedy is found in a mutual agreement of what 
can be done. When this point is reached, made definite, and 
certain, the first step to stability is assured. That opens the 
way for the flow of capital into Europe as a most profitable 
field of investment. This would enable the industries to revive 
in due time and would put all Europe to work again. 

“In case the present political effort at Paris fails, as it 
now appears it has, steps may be taken by the United States 
to ascertain whether the countries in interest will consider 
the proposal to make a survey of the ability of Germany to 
pay, said survey to be made by an international commission 
of business men to be selected by leading nations, including 
the United States. The purpose would be to employ the most 
capable body to represent upon Germany's productive ability 
which would serve as a basis for fixing the amount of repa- 
rations. Of course, such report could not be binding upon 
any country, but serve only as a guide in attempting to ar- 
rive at a decision of the nations justified by the facts. Here 
would appear to be an open field for the United States in 
case the countries would welcome it. Otherwise this country 
will be closed out from offering any remedy for the Old 
World's woes, too much due to Old World rivalries, never 
more acute nor prominent than at the present time. The 
United States could render Europe no greater service, in my 
judgment, than to notify those countries once for all that 
so long as they refuse or delay to put their houses in order 
no assistance from us can be expected. This seemed an open 
way up to the recent break at Paris. 

“The premiers’ conference has bowed the United States 
out of Europe. France rather abruptly has closed the door 
in our face. She makes it known that she wants no advice, 
but guaranties and money and the sine qua non. To our an- 
nouncement of our willingness to assist in a survey to estab- 
lish Germany's ability to pay, she answers that she has the 
facts and intends to use her treaty rights to enforce her 
claims. Warnings against the certain prevention of economic 
stability of Europe to follow a policy of military occupation 
of Germany do not convince political France that concessions 
should be made. The outside world fears the consequences of 
the collapse of Germany, while France appears to fear the 
revival of Germany. Views so divergent have broken up the 
entente of Europe. The United States, sensing the points of 
divergence, suggested a possible adjustment. This suggestion 
has been spurned by public opinion in France. If this attitude 
is the course of the French Government, we will have our 
course made clear, and our next step should be to bring our 
troops home.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana rose. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman to 
yield for a moment that I may ask leave to proceed out of 
order for five minutes? i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, delicate negotia- 
tions have been and are now in progress in regard to the for- 
eign debt, and I ask the House not to request of me to state 
at length what they are. I may say, however, that in the 
forefront is the question of the settlement of the debt of Great 
Britain to the United States. That debt assumes almost su- 
preme importance. In the first place it is two-fifths of the 
whole foreign indebtedness, about $4,166,000,000 of principal 
out of a total of $10,150,000,000. Again, Great Britain is the 
only country in Europe which has balanced its budget, which 
has imposed taxation sufficient to meet its current 
and the people of that country are entitled to the greatest 
credit because they have stood, as it were, with their backs 
against the wall and with a desire to maintain their credit 
and meet expenses. It is entirely probable that in a short 
time some proposition will come before this House with refer- 
ence to the settlement of that debt. I have always maintained, 
first, that the debt should be paid. I so expressed myself in a 
prominent foreign capital in the month of September last 
where the audience was made up mostly of those who were 
interested in the cancellation of the debt, and having so 
spoken there I certainly feel free to say here that it is not 
for us to cancel those debts. [Applause.] But with a full 
appreciation of international cooperation which should exist, 
with the remembrance of the frightful suffering through which 
those countries passed, we should make the terms as moderate 
as we can consistent with national interests. And I may call 
attention to the fact that it is not merely for the interest of 
our foreign debtors that leniency should be shown to them but 
even appealing to the selfish element here, it is of interest to 
us because our trade, our prosperity is very seriously ham- 
pered by financial conditions in Europe which I am afraid are 
going from bad to worse. I remarked in an address a few 
days since that when the financial history of this late collossal 
struggle and its aftermath is written by a master hand the 
most startling feature of that history will be that the worst 
inflation, the worst fiscal policies, the greatest blunders were 
perpetrated, not while the armies were in the field, but since 
the armistice of November 11, 1918. 

Now, I do not pretend to speak for the commission; but I will 
say that if the proposition in regard to this English debt is to 
be made, it will not be made in the form of a request for a 
general revision of the statute. We do not wish to take the 
responsibility of making a decision which will be final in regard 
to this $4,000,000,000. [Applause.] I do not regard that as 
quite fair to the Congress and the legislative power. If there 
is a change in the terms fixed by the general statute, that 
change will be made here in the Congress of the United States. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I know personally of the statement the 
gentleman made in Europe in regard to the cancellation of 
these debts. He was very frank about it, and there was some 
criticism on account of his boldness over there. But this is the 
question, and I think it is pertinent to the issue here: If a 
modification of the refunding proposition is made, I would like 
to know if the gentleman and his colleagues would agree to 
placing upon this commission, if such modification be made, 
Democrats, and make it a bipartisan instead of a partisan com- 
mission, as it exists today? 

Mr. BURTON, Of course the commission would be glad, as 
a social matter, to have Democrats as part of it. This is an 
executive function. Three members of the Cabinet are on that 
commission, and the natural appointments are Republicans 
from the Senate and the House. I do not know that Republicans 
had any representation when the more than $10,000,000,000 was 
loaned to these foreign countries. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The Government service was filled with 
Republicans all during that period. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended three minutes. I have a ques- 
tion to ask him, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Ohio may proceed for three 
minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understood the purport of the gentle- 
man’s statement, that this commission did not desire to take 
the responsibility with reference to the settlement of this debt, 
does the gentleman go to the extent of saying that he prefers 
that Congress should indicate its wish as to the rate of interest 
and the maximum time the debt shall run? 


Mr. BURTON. No. Naturally, the commission would make 
a recommendation, and that recommendation would be pre- 
sented to the President, and the President would present it 
here for the approval or disapproval of Congress. The ques- 
tions involved are of such complication that it naturally belongs 
to an executive body in the first instance to make its propo- 
sition here, and then Congress can either approve or disapprove. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman referred to a speech that 
he made a few evenings ago in the city of Washington, 

Mr. BURTON. I made reference to one that I made in the 
city of London. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
he had made an address a few evenings ago in Washington. 
If so, I would suggest that if he would commit it to writing 
we will be glad to have it in the Rxconb. 

Mr. BURTON. I am rather opposed to padding the Recorp 
with speeches made outside. Otherwsie I should be glad to 
comply with the gentleman's friendly request. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 4 

Mr. FESS. I would like to have the gentleman's opinion as 
to whether there should not be some leeway given to the com- 
mission. Í 

Mr. BURTON. I think so. This is the view I take of it: 
On this very important question of the settlement with Great 
Britain the members are not asking for further leeway, but 
there is a great variety of countries besides, of an unequal 
degree of solvency, where details would have to be worked out, 
and in those cases it would seem best that larger latitude be 
given to the commission as to terms and rates of interest. 

Mr. FESS. That is precisely what I thought. 

Mr. BURTON. But this matter as to Great Britain is of 
such supreme importance that while we might make a recom- 
mendation, I think it should be considered here. [Applause.] 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to announce that he 
is going to go away to-morrow for a few days and will desig- 
nate the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Caurnzzu.] to act as 
Speaker in his absence. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13696) 
making appropriations for the executive office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the appro- 
priation bill for the executive office and independent bureaus. 
Does the gentleman desire to make any arrangement as to 
time? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have had a number of requests 
for time. In considering the appropriation bills heretofore, 
little time has been given to general debate. Members seem 
to have been putting it off until this bill. I have two hours of 
requests. I will state to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byrns] that I would like to present my ideas about this bill. 
I think it would be a saving of time to teuch upon some of the 
permanent features of it. I do not know how long it will take 
to do it. I will be just as brief as I can, I suggest to the 
gentleman the propriety of allowing me to present my ideas on 
this measure before we take up the question of the division of 
time, 

‘Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have a number of requests from 
this side, and I will be glad to accommodate all of them. I 
have no objection to what the gentleman suggests, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Executive Office appropriation bill. The question is on agree- 
ing to that motion, À ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR] will please take the chair, 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 13696, the Executive Office appro- 
priation bill, with Mr, McArruur in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
Executive Office bill, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana is recog- 
nized for one hour. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the 
committee, in the preparation of this bill we have considered 
the appropriations for some 27 of the different independent 
offices and bureaus of this Government. In fact, this appro- 
priation bill contains the appropriations for all the activities 
of the Government aside from the Cabinet officers and the legis- 
lative bill. The report presents very fully the details of what 
the bill contains and of its accomplishments. The appropria- 
tion for the year 1924 amounts to quite a material reduction 
below the current law. The total appropriations for the inde- 
pendent offices provided for the year 1923 amounted to $588,- 
510,922.45. The amount recommended in this bill is $496,235,- 
771. This sum, compared with the regular annual appropria- 
tion for 1923 and the estimates for 1924, is as follows: It is 

2.275,151.45 less than the total appropriation for 1923. It is 
$12,105,242 less than the amount recommended by the Budget 
in the estimates submitted to this committee. 

In opening my remarks I wish to say that the work of this 
committee has been largely lessened by reason of the previous 
work of the Budget and the estimates submitted by them, being 
a testimony in favor of the establishment and the conduct of 
the Budget. 

I do not subscribe to the idea that in every instance we 
should be controlled by the recommendations made by the 
Budget, and there is a very important reason why that is true. 

The estimates submitted by these various departments are 
submitted many months before the hearings are had before 
the several subcommittees. The budgetry make their esti- 
mates npon the information that they have at hand at the 
time of their submission. Many things may occur after that 
submission and before the hearings before the committees 
which may necessitate alterations. It has been the purpose of 
this committee and its policy as-nearly as possible to follow 
the suggestion and advice of the Budget in their recommenda- 
tions. In some three or four instances, however, by reason of 
changed conditions since these estimates were submitted and 
the recommendations made by the Budget we have found it 
necessary, in our judgment, to vary from the recommendations 
made by the Budget. 

In some cases we have lowered the amount recommended by 
them. In some cases we have increased the amount recom- 
mended by them. In order that you may have some idea of 
the work of this committee and the recommendations made, I 
think perhaps it will be a saving of time for me to give some 
little explanation of this bill as we have presented it. I will 
confine myself as nearly as possible to the changes that we 
have made—to the recommendations above or reductions below 
the amounts recommended by the Budget. 

The first item to which I wish to call your attention is the 
appropriation asked for the maintenance of the Executive 
Mansion. We have recommended an increase of $25,000 in 
that appropriation above the current year's appropriation— 
$20,000 in one item and $5,000 in another item. 

Of the $20,000 item that we have recommended $10,000 is to 
install a heating plant whereby the Executive Mansion, instead 
of being heated by an independent plant, as it is now heated, 
will be heated from the plant established for the heating of the 
State, War, and Navy and other buildings. This, according to 
the estimate made, will result in a saving of $2,100 per year in 
the heating of the Executive Mansion. So you will see that 
this is a pretty good investment, for it will not take more than 
four and three-quarter years to pay back all that we have ex- 
pended in this investment. Besides it will relieve the necessity 
of hauling coal and the litter and dirt incident thereto in de- 
positing coal into the Executive Mansion. 

Four thousand dollars of this sum of $20,000 is for the pur- 
pose of establishing a refrigerating plant in the Executive Man- 
sion. There never has been a refrigeration plant in the Execu- 
tive Mansion, and in consequence all the ice necessary for the 
use of the White House has to be hauled along the walk lead- 
ing from the White House to the Executive Offices. In the opin- 
ion of those who have this matter in charge, this change will 
result in a saving in a very short time that will fully warrant 
the appropriation. ` 


Six thousand dollars is for remodeling the basement in the 
Executive Offices, for the purpose of making more room for the 
clerks who are now in such congested places that they can not 
work to advantage, and for the purpose of providing more filing 
space. Your committee is thoroughly of the opinion that this 
should be granted. 

The other $5,000 is for the purpose of preparing and provid- 
ing plans and the building of a fireproof roof over the White 
House. It is now a tinder box, and inspection has demonstrated 
the fact that the rafters have slipped from their moorings and 
away from their beams and are now resting upon the heavy 
walls that support them. The space beneath the roof is the 
garret, in which there are thousands and thousands of volumes 
of records pertaining to this Government and a great many 
relics that are of rare value that have been contributed to the 
various Presidents from time to time and that have been stored 
there. The place is now so inflammable that it would burst into 
flame if a spark should happen to light there and not be discov- 
ered. To me the amazing thing is that in the improvement of 
the White House which was made a few years ago nothing was 
done with reference to making the roof fireproof. The White 
House was burned at one time, not by the fault of anybody in 
this country, but it would be our fault now if it should burn 
again. It would be an everlasting shame if we did not insure 
its protection against such a catastrophe, and we can insure it 
by making this appropriation. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The very thing the gentleman is presenting argues 
to me the necessity of an archives building. Is there any pros- 
pect of having a permanent housing of the records that the 
gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The only thing I know of that points 
in that direction is a report submitted to the Senate a few days 
ago with reference to the necessity of it. There is no question 
of the necessity. It is an amazing proposition when we take into 
consideration the fact that the records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States are lodged in the basements and 
upper stories of 27 different buildings in this city. What we 
should have is an archives building. ` 

In addition to that, inasmuch as we have combined all of 
the auditing into one office, is a general auditing building 
somewhere near the Capitol, so that all of these records that 
are very often called for by Congress may be in a general 
auditing building, so that the general accounting office which 
is responsible to the Congress could produce the desired papers 
on short notice. 

Mr. FESS. The buildings where these records are stored 
are not fireproof, are they? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
cellars, z 

Mr. FESS. That ought to be corrected. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The next item to which I call your 
attention is the appropriation for the Alien Property Custodian. 
The request of this department was for $370,000. The recom- 
mendation of the Budget was $281,200, and your committee 
have recommended that appropriation. Two hundred and 
sixty-one thousand dollars of this sum is for the pay of the 
personnel and the rest is for traveling and sundry expenses. 
I wish to call the attention of the committee in passing to 
the fact that nothing has been done to wind up the affairs of 
the Alien Property Custodian’s office, It is not the fault of 
the present administrator of this office; he has repeatedly re- 
quested that something be done, and before the proper com- 
mittee of this House he appeared and made recommendation of 
what he thought should be done. There are 32,000 active trusts 
in the possession of this trustee; 93 per cent of that 32,000 rèp- 
resent trusts of $10,000 or less. We have in this country a 
great majority of those who are interested in the disposition of 
these trusts. All that they have in the world is tied up there, 
and some of the most pitiful examples and evidences of suf- 
fering in consequence have come not only before this committee 
but before the Alien Property Custodian. There is no reason 
why something should not be done to relieve that situation. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that a bill is now being considered 
and hearings are being had upon it before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which it is proposed to take care of 93 
per cent of those trusts. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The trouble is that the bill has been 
pending for two years and no action has been had upon it. 
What we need is action. These people who are interested 
seem to find small consolation in the fact that there is a bill 
pending before the committee. Numerous petitions have been 
filed and numerous applications by individual Members have 


No; and some of them are in 
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been made trying to get action from the committee, but it does 
not come. 

Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. LEA of California. Is the gentleman aware that the 
committee is holding hearings now and will take some action 
on the bill in the near future? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am glad to know it, 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman that it is little short 
of an outrage that we do not get some action on this measure, 
considering the time since the war ended. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We have long since determined that 
we are not going to do what we had a right to do—to confiscate 
the property because it belonged to alien enemies. If that is 
the policy we are to adopt, and I agree with it, we are derelict 
in withholding it from those to whom it is due. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. This is a little bit off from the subject, but I 
want to ask the gentleman if the hearings which are had before 
the various committees of Congress, in which there are many 
items of great importance, containing valuable information for 
the country hereafter—are those hearings kept in fireproof 
buildings, or are they simply kept in committee rooms? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. As far as the hearings before our 
committee are concerned, they could be had at any time. 

Mr. HICKS. That is not what I am asking. I am asking 
what means or methods are taken to preserve them. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, there was a picture the other 
morning in which it showed how the papers were thrust and 
pushed into shelves and pigeonholes where the shelves were 
broken down with the weight, and that they had no protection 
at all. It is a crime and a shame the way most of those papers 
are kept. 

Mr. HICKS. Then, in the future if some one wanted a copy 
of this bill or the hearings upon it they might not be able to 
get them, and yet the hearings contain facts of great im- 
portance. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Does not the Congressional Library re- 
tain full and eomplete files of these documents? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; there would not be room enough 
in the whole Congressional Library building to keep them. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I have found old reports and documents 
in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; there are records a hundred 
years old which were .deposited in moldy places long before 
the Library was dreamed of. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Before the gentleman leaves the subject of the 
Alien Property Custodian, I understand that under our reso- 
lution ending the war we provided for an adjustment agency 
to adjust disputes; and to pass a general law turning back 
all the property would be a revocation of that act which we 
have already taken and would somewhat embarrass the State 
Department. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, 
wus left open. 

Now, as I have said before, 93 per cent of the 32.000 trusts 
represent $10,000 and under. Only 7 per cent are $10,000 and 
over. After liquidation of all the expenses incident to the 
trust there will be in the hands of the trustee $350,000,000. 
Fifty million dollars is sufficient to settle every one of these 
93 per cent of trusts, giving to each one his. trust that did 
not exeeed $10,000, and all that is coming to him is an 
allowance of $10,000 to each trust above $10,000. So there 
is left no excuse and no apology that can be made for this 
delay. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


Yes; and that is the reason that 


THORPE. Will the gentleman yield? 
WOOD of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. THORPE. Is there any hope of this being settled 
soon? I myself have some claims by constituents and I do 
not know just what to reply to them. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The information has been given 
that they are now holding hearings on a bill and ‘that action 
will be taken soon. 

Now, as to the Bureau of Efficiency. The appropriation is 
$145,000, the same as recommended by the Budget. For the 
Civil Service Commission we appropriate $305,420 for admin- 
istration expenses, the same as the current year. I wish to 
call the attention of the committee with reference to what has 
been done as to civil-service employees, both in and outside of 
Washington, 


The number of employees in the District of Columbia June 30, 
or at the end of the last fiscal year, was 69,980, which is 30,000 
more than was employed in 1916. The number of employees on 
June 80, 1921, however, was 77,865. So that the employees on 
the 30th of June last shows a decrease of 8,000. The employees 
outside of the District of Columbia on June 30, 1921, was 
597,482. On June 30, 1922, there were 560,863, a reduction of 
37,000. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the gentleman ever given any thought 
as to the reason why these employees increase proportionately 
so much faster than the population? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; I have given a great deal of 
thought and study to that. Take the history of the increase of 
the civil-service employees in this country, and it will be found 
that there is an increase out of all proportion to the population 
occurrent and recurrent every time that we have a war. War 
seems to open up necessities incident to itself, and those neces- 
sities are kept up to some considerable extent after the war is 
over. While I had charge of the legislative appropriation bill I 
gave very much thought to this matter. At one time we had 
117,000 of these civil-service employees in the District of Colum- 
bia, It is a mighty hard matter to release a person from the 
pay roll after he has been once attached to it, and during the 
wur it was a mighty easy thing to get a person on the pay roll. 

Mr. GARNER, Is not that probably the principal reason 
why there is this increase? The war brings on employees, and 
it is hard to separate them; hard to jar them loose from their 
positions. 2 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. GARNER, Did not the gentleman have some hope that 
the appointment of the reclassification committee and the 
adoption of the Budget system, combined, might eliminate some 
of these unnecessary employees, both in the District and out- 
side of it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have some faith in the Budget 
system doing that thimg. In fact, it has resulted in a very 
large measure in making the decrease that we have here, to 
which I have called attention. I have very little faith in the 
reclassification relieving one of them. The reason that I am 
pessimistic upon that score is because of the fact that we were 
promised that under the retirement act, by reason of getting rid 
of the old employees who were not much good any longer, we 
would not only increase efficiency but that we would also reduce 
the number of employees, The fact is that it simply increased 
them by the number of those on the retirement list. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL, I notice the special increase in this whole Civil 
Service Commission appropriation is for a field force. Just 
what new activity have we undertaken there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am coming to that now. Hereto- 
fore there have been details in the various other departments 
of a great number of their officials who have rendered their 
service entirely to the Civil Service Commission, and heretofore 
they have been paid out of the appropriations for their respec- 
tive departments, It was an awkward situation, and it divided 
control and responsibility. It has been a moot question for 
many years whether it would not be advisable to transfer these 
details to the Civil Service Commission. We do that under this 
bill. In consequence a reduction has been made in dollars 
amounting to 854.000 by reason of this combination. It will 
result in better efficiency; and I want to say in passing that in 
one of the instances where we exceeded the recommendation 
made by the Budget it is with reference to this item, where we 
have given $12,000 more than the amount recommended by the 
Budget, and we did so upon the evidence had that it would 
cripple them to a very great extent not to permit it and in view 
of the fact that they were saving $54,000 by reason of this 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. SNELL. Then I understand that the gentleman’s state- 
ment is that we are saving $54,000, taking enough out of some 
other appropriation for some other department to make up far 
the amount of the increase. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that has been done. 

Mr. SNELL. Just what are the most of these people doing 
around the country? That is one part of the civil service that 
I never could understand. As far as I have known, I have not 
approved it. Perhaps I lack information. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know that I can explain to 
the satisfaction of the gentleman all that these people do. 
They have a feld force that is keeping in constant touch with 
the civil-service employees, these half million outside of the 
District of Columbia. They make reports with reference to 
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their efficiency. They are supposed to keep tab upon them. 
They have nothing to do with the examinations that are made, 
but they are inquiring constantly into the wants of the various 
localities and activities for which the Government has to supply 


civil-service employees. 
good service. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not a fact that inquiring into their wants 
usually gets us into trouble? I wish the gentleman would ex- 
plain just what definite work they do that renders any good to 
the Government. What good could a man do by going around 
and spending three or four days to find out about their ef- 
ficiency? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. He goes, say, into the post office in 
the great city of New York, where there is an army of civil- 
service employees, and if he makes a proper investigation he 
can do invaluable service. 

Mr. SNELL. Is not that the work of the post-office in- 
spectors, people from the Post Office Department itself? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; it is not. 

Mr. SNELL. Do not those people do the same thing? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL, Is not that duplication? : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There may be overlapping to some 
extent, and that is one of the reasons I hope there will be a 
reorganization of the activities of this Government, in order 
that this overlapping may cease, and that one department will 
be charged with entire responsibility for its particular work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman any 
figures showing the amount of the appropriation we : voted 
some years back for this field service as compared with the 
amount that is voted now? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall back four or five years ago, 
the appropriation amounted to $40,000 or $50,000, and I am 
now informed by the clerk of the committee that it amounted 
to $45,680, The total carried in this bill is $272,000. That 
is going some, even for the Civil Service, to multiply the ap- 
propriation sixfold in four or five years. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. It is only in keeping with our in- 
creased cost of government. 

Mr. SNELL, Is not this one of the places where we could 
cut down? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, While the Civil Service Commission 
is no. exception to the general rule in regard to increases, I 
think they have been very moderate, and that they are making 
the best of their appropriations. I do not know what may 
be the attitude of the Members here with reference te the Civil 
Service Commission. I have some very definite ideas about it 
myself. If I were instituting a Civil Service Commission I 
would not do it upon the basis that we now have it. I 
believe and have always contended that those who are at the 
head of a bureau, those who are at the head of a division, 
those who have to do with the administration of affairs, 
should be in sympathy with the administration at the time in 
power. 

Instead of their tearing down that administration, they ought 
to be building up that administration. I believe in reference 
to the disposition of detailed work, clerical in its character, 
up to the bureau and division superintendents, that the civil 
service is all right. This Government could not last long if 
we discharged those and put in new men opposed to our political 
faith. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no fault to find with the Civil Service 
Commission proper; they are probably doing very good work 
but I think there is work there that could be cut down with. 
out in any way affecting the general efficiency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. On the other hand, it is the con- 
tention of the Civil Service Commission that greater appro- 
priations ought to be made, although they do the very thing 
the gentleman from New York says he thinks they ought to 
be curtailed in doing, and they say that if they had a greater 
force it would result in a greater saving and greater efficiency. 
There is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. SNELL. It seems to me we are going to an excess on 
this civil-service proposition. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Now, the transfer of the detailed 
civil-service men results in a saving of $54,000 annually. 
We allow $12,000 additional, an excess above the recommenda- 
tion by the Budget. The Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion, $123,940 for 1923, $116,740 for 1924. 

Mr. FESS. Before the gentleman enters on that, will he 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


I expect they are rendering a very 


Mr. FESS. The country thinks we are derelict in not keep- 
ing this force here in the District below what it is now. It 
is nearly double what it was before the war, and it seems to 
me it ought to be made pretty clear. Look at the War Insur- 
ance Bureau and the Shipping Board and the increase for 
the Treasury Department, especially the enforcement of pro- 
hibition; there is a very large increase that never can be cut. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; and I am glad the gentleman 
called attention to it. If you take all the employees who were 
necessitated by reason of the war and which would not exist 
now but for the war and deduct that number from the present 
civil-service list in the District of Columbia, the increase would 
not be above the proportion of the natural increase by reason 
of the increased business. There are practically some 5,000 in 
the War Risk Bureau that did not exist and no occasion for 
their existence before the war. There is practically the same 
number in the Shipping Board within the District of Columbia, 
and there are several other activities created by reason of the 
war, and if you deduct those from the list that existed before 
the war the increase is about 10 per cent. 


Mr. MILLER. The gentleman spoke of the War Risk Bu- 
reau. Does he mean the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL, Do I understand the gentleman that there is 
no immediate prospect of the present force being materially 
reduced? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It will be reduced somewhat, be- 
cause there is a reduction now going on in the Shipping Board, 
because of the fact they are winding up some of the divisions 
there, some of the settlement divisions, and there is a material 
reduction being made there. I never expected to see the num- 
— of employees reduced anywhere near what it was before 

e war. 

Mr. SNELL. Suppose we pass the ship subsidy bill, that will 
reduce it somewhat? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that might. 

Mr. MADDEN. The number of employees in the Shipping 
Board is not large. It is in the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
where the large number are employed. È 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The trouble is that those terms are 
used interchangeably with reference to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and Shipping Board. 

is SNELL.’ Half the Members do not understand which is 
which. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The Federal Power Commission—the 
Budget recommended $50,000 for this activity. It is supposed 
to be operated, and at the time it was created it was supposed 
to be operated without any additional expense to the Govern- 
ment except the salary of the secretary, which was $5,000 a 
year. 

The gentleman representing this activity came before your 
committee and asked for an appropriation of $50,000, the sum 
recommended by the Budget. It is his opinion that this should 
be another independent establishment. It is like all these other 
establishments. It is like a certain plant I have seen here in 
the Botanic Garden that puts out an upshoot from the root 
that does not look like the parent at all, but it is an independ- 
ent entity. Nine-tenths of all these bureaus and divisions 
which are now independent establishments of the United States 
have sprung up just like this. They have been created within 
some Cabinet activity and have grown to such proportions that 
they have become an independent entity. This Power Commis- 
sion was supposed to be a bureau under the direction of the Inte- 
rior Department and the War Department and the Agricultural 

ent, and perhaps some other department, and that all 
of the details in reference to the conduct of the business were 
to come in equal proportions from those departments. It has 
been doing that, but now the gentleman comes before us and 
asks for an appropriation of $50,000 for the purpose of arrang- 
ing a nucleus whereby an independent department may be 
established. 

Mr. SNELL. When we grant that appropriation they ask 
are not we doing the very thing we do not want to do? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We always do it. We do not see 
beyond the end of our noses. We passed a bill for the control 
of the packing industry under the »gricultural 
and before that session of Congress ended a deficiency com- 
mittee appropriated more than $50,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an independent concern. 

Mr, SNELL. I remember very well on the passage of the 
bill it was to be taken care of in the department. I think they 
ought to be pretty careful in this work they are doing and 
going to do. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. And you will find in the next Con- 
gress that this will develop into a bureau. 

Mr. SNELL. Why is not the time to stop it before it starts? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We have cut the appropriation from 
$50,000 to $40,000. We thought we would cut it a little, at any 
rate. 

Mr. SNELL. I know; but when you make a special head- 
ing, as is done in this bill, it gtves it a foothold. It seems 
to me the only way you can stop it is to stop it in this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. We thought we would call 
attention to it, and we did that by the manner in which we 
cut it. 

Now, as to the Federal Trade Commission, the gentlemen rep- 
resenting the Federal Trade Commission appeared before your 
committee and made a wonderful representation with refer- 
ence to the necessity of an increase in the appropriation. They 
said they felt that they ought to have $1,000,000. We listened 
to them for very nearly a day, and it occurs to your committee 
that instead of their expanding, they can better conserve the 
best interests of this country by contracting their activities. 
It has long since been a mooted question in the United States 
whether this trade commission is a liability or an asset, I had 
the good fortune of knowing one of the members of this com- 
mission a number of years ago under the Democratic régime, 
and he told me that he had discovered that instead of its being 
an activity for promoting legitimate business in this country, 
it was being conducted for the purpose of retarding it, and 
that their activities were in that direction, and if the policy 
was not changed he would get out; and he did get out. They 
have a great number of attorneys allocated to the different 
activities, to the different courts, and assigned to different 
lawsuits. It occurred to your committee that they were too 
generous in their allocation of attorneys, and that they should 
get along with the recommendation made by the Budget, and 
we did not see fit to increase it at this time. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I have read carefully the reports of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and personally I think we would be 
doing a benefit to this country if we cut that appropriation 
down to $500,000 and insisted on their keeping within the 
limit. Then we would get better results, so far as legitimate 
business is concerned. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. A 

Mr. BRIGGS. What was the appropriation last year? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The appropriation last year was 
$850,000. 

“Mr, BRIGGS. And this appropriation is what? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. $880,000. 

Mr. BRIGGS. A little more? 

Mr. WOOD. of Indiana. Yes. 

Here is another institution that I wish to call attention to, 
although it is not of great importance so far as amounts are 
concerned. But it simply shows how the United States is im- 
posed upon. The Budget recommended an appropriation of 
$99,000 for the Perry Memorial Commission, A number of 
years ago there was built at Put in Bay a monument commem- 
orating the Battle of Lake Erie and the victory won by Com- 
modore Perry. It cost something like $850,000; $250,000 of 
that sum was contributed by the United States. The remainder 
was contributed by nine States—the States of Ohio, Michigan, 


Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Vermont, Rhode Island, 


Kentucky, and Massachusetts. After this monument was com- 
pleted it was turned over to the United States with the under- 
standing, as we were informed, that it should be self-sustain- 
ing. They charge admission to this monument. There seems 
to be a diversity of opinion with reference to what the sur- 
roundings of this institution should be. 

In passing, I wish to say that this monument was located, 
with the assistance of the head of the Fine Arts Commission, 
Mr. Moore, in a swamp. He seems to have a penchant for locat- 
ing monuments in swamps. It has been suggested by some that 
it was the original intention that it should be surrounded by 
water, and that it should rise up out of the water as a testi- 
monial to the gallantry and the splendid victory won by Com- 
modore Perry. But since that time there seems to have been 
a change in the dreams of these gentlemen, and they are now 
appealing to the United States Government and asking for an 
appropriation of $99,000 to take and fill up this swamp and to make 
it so that the land adjacent thereto may be of some real value. 
How much of a real estate scheme there is in it I do not know. 
But I did not feel, and the committee did not feel, that it was a 
project that should be shifted on the United States, especially 
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when we were assured by these gentlemen that it should be 
self-sustaining. So we struck out the estimate. 

8 BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
y ? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman say this was 
located by the Fine Arts Commission? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman I referred to, repre- 
senting the Fine Arts Commission, assisted in locating it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How far does the jurisdiction of 
that commission extend? All over the United States? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; all over the United States and 
over our island possessions. I think it is a power supreme in 
itself, as I will show you before I get through with this dis- 
cussion. 

The Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds since 
our last appearance before you has taken control over the 
Patent Office, the Interior Department Building, the Land Office 
Building, and the Pension Office Building, 

This was a splendid piece of business. By reason of his tak- 
ing over the Interior Department Building alone it has resulted 
in a saving of $90,000 in one year, aud a saving in all the build- 
ings, including the Interior Department, has amounted to 
$118,787. The estimate for the care and control of all the build- 
ings under the Interior Department is $88,900 below the Budget 
recommendation, and the gentleman who is responsible for this 
is entitled to the commendation of this Congress for the splendid 
work he has done in this direction. This has been done very 
largely by reducing the overhead expense. One of the principal 
items in this reduction is the getting rid of a whole lot of un- 
necessary watchmen, For example, in the War, State, and 
Navy Building before the war we had 88 watchmen. They got 
so thick down there during the war that you could hardly get 
5 e building, and could hardly get out of it after you got 
nto it. 

Under the present arrangement these have been reduced to 22 
and a corresponding reduction has been made with reference to 
all these buildings. 

The Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds asked 
that he might have a superintendent at a salary of $4,500 a year; 
and in view of the fact that hé has made a saving of $118,000 
in the conduct of these buildings in this one year by pressing 
into the service those whom it was possible to employ in this 
way we felt that he was entitled to that consideration. 

Under a ruling of the comptroller all of those employed in 
these buildings must after the Ist of next July be paid in cash. 
Heretofore they have been paid in checks, There are some one 
thousand five hundred and more employees in the various public 
buildings under the control of the Superintendent of Public 
Buildings and Grounds, The pay roll amounts to a little over 
$2,000,000 a year, and as you know they are paid at different 
times. The ruling of the Comptroller General is necessitated 
because of forgeries and frauds that have been practiced through 
the issuance of these checks. In order to protect the Treasury 
from that the Comptroller General has required that these pay- 
ments be made in cash. In order to do that there must be some- 
body of responsibility to handle the disbursement, and we gave 
him a disbursing clerk at $2,000 a year. Also we gave him an 
additional clerk of class 4 at a salary of $1,800 a year to act as 
appointment clerk to superintend the appointment of these 1,500 
clerks. 

Mr. SPROUL, Why did you change from payments by check 
to payments in cash? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I just tried to explain that it was 
because of forgeries and frauds practiced among these people, 
resulting heretofore in a loss to the Government, which would 
be obviated by paying these people in cash. 

In passing I want to call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that last year we appropriated $1,500,000 for the pur- 
pose of purchasing seven blocks of real estate down opposite the 
War and Navy Buildings, occupied by temporary structures 
built for the Government during the war for war purposes, 
That real estate has all been purchased, and it was purchased 
at a saving of between $180,000 and $200,000, so that there will 
be that amount of money to be turned back into the Treasury, 

I wish to call the attention of the committee next to the item 
in which the Interstate Commerce Commission is interested. 
The appropriation for the operating expense of that commission 
allowed by your committee is $2,100,000. as against $2,250,000 
for 1923 and as against a request for $2,300,000 estimated by 
the commission. The gentlemen representing this commission 
were very earnest in their request that this appropriation be 
increased by $200,000. They stressed the fact, which we know 
to be true, that duties are constantly being imposed upon this 
commission by resolutions asking for various investigations 


any a riation whatever to provide for the payment 
1 investigations. Within the last year an 
investigation was ordered of the Transcontinental Traffic Bu- 
reau and its transactions, which involved much time and the 
employment of a great number of investigators, without a dollar 
being provided for the expense. Also, an investigation was 
ordered by a resolution, not of this body, but of another body, 
from which most of these demands come, into the financial 
transactions of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, and there 
was a like resolution with reference to the Western Pacific 

Uroad. ' 

1 felt, and your committee feels, that we were not warranted 
in granting the increase requested, but that it was our duty 
to call the attention of this body to the fact, hoping that gentle- 
men at the other end of the Capitol will be cognizant of the 
fact that they should be slow in passing these resolutions im- 

extraordinary duties upon the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission without making some provision for the payment for 
these additional duties. We did not increase the item. We did, 
however, increase the item for policing the accounts of the 
various railroads. The recommendation of the Budgetry was 
$500,000 for this purpose, and we increased it to $550,000, The 
request was for $100,000 additional. I wish to call the attention 
of the committee to what this service is. Under the transporta- 
tion act which we passed some years ago—and it was also their 
duty to some extent under the Hepburn Act—we required 
Interstate Commerce Commission to police the accounts of the 
various railroads and common carriers of the country. We bave 
jn this country to-day 1,598 railroads, 312 electric roads, 1,059 
telephone companies, 15 telegraph companies, 2 express ie 
panies, 32 pipeline companies, and 114 carriers by water, ma A 
ing in all 3,133 common carriers; and it is made the duty o 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the law to police 
the accounts of all of these carriers. Up to date they have been 
able to police only the accounts of railroads of class 1, 198 in 
number, and a very few second-class railroads. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho, What does the gentleman mean by 

5 these accounts? 
ere 005 of Indiana. I suppose it is another term for 
auditing the accounts. They are supposed to keep in touch 
with the accounts of these railroads concerning their duties and 
relations to the United States Government and to the Treasury 
of the United States, and I may say in passing that by virtue 
of the policing of these accounts or auditing them or whatever 
term may be applied, there has resulted a saving to the United 
States Government of $9,000,000 within the last two or three 
years. s 
: How much of a saving might result if all the accounts of all 
the different carriers were policed of course is problematic. 
But in order that the commission may have a greater latitude 
in this regard, and show a greater efficiency in the policing of 
these accounts, we felt that we were authorized in granting this 
additional appropriation of $50,000. That is the only increase 
that we granted to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

A request was made for an increase of $280,000 for the valua- 
tion of the railroads of the United States. To me this valuation 
business presents a very dubious aspect. I believe that under 
the present arrangement it will soon terminate so far as it is 
possible for it to terminate. But in passing it is worth while 
to have a little résumé of what this thing has cost the United 
States Government. It was started in 1913 when it was esti- 
mated by those who were appearing in favor of the proposition 
that at the outside it would cost the United States Government 
not to exceed $5,000,000. A little more than nine years have 
passed since the commencement of this valuation and it is not 
yet complete, but it has cost the Government $23,675,000. The 
appropriation made this year for the completion of this work is 
$1,000,000. The gentlemen who are immediately connected with 
it claim that it can not be accomplished for that amount, and 
they asked for an additional appropriation of $280,000 with a 
promise of completion by July 1, 1924. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. The authorization of this valuation was one of 
the first things done by Congress after I came here. I have 
not yet been able to be convinced that this work is going to be 
of any material value after it is done. I wish to ask the 
gentleman what is going to be the real substantial yalue when 
it is all done? How can we use it, and of what importance will 
it be to the Government? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It would be of this importance and 
there would be some benefit derived from it. The objection is 
to my mind that all the work done before the war will prac- 
tieally amount to nothing, and what is valuable is that which 
has occurred since the war. Of course, gentlemen may differ 
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with me. But it will be of value in fixing the rates. It will 
be of value hereafter in the distribution of all the allowances 
which should be made by the Government, and in discrimina- 
tion of rates it is not possible in a thickly congested and well- 
Settled section of the country to require as great a freight rate ` 
or as great a passenger rate as the railroad ought to have in 
the more sparsely settled sections of the country. In fixing the 
value of their investment the valuation on their property must 
control. It is also of great importance with reference to tax- 
ation, and that is one of the things that it will be used for 
more than anything else, and not so much by the United States 
Government as by the several State governments. We had 
before our committee during the hearings a gentleman repre- 
senting railroad commissions in independent States asking that 
there be a segregation of the appraisements so that each State 
may know what the valuation of a particular railroad prop- 
erty is within that State, and that that valuation be main- 
tained on its returns through the future. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that on the basis of taxation it will be 
of some substantial importance, but will the valuation have 
anything to do with fixing the rates? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It will, and for this reason: If they 
equalize the rates as compared with the valuation and the 
amount of investment and cost of operation and a proper re- 
turn that they should have for a business transaction, the 
valuation would be a thing entering into it. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Would it not be important for the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in fixing rates to have the 
actual valuation, and must they not know what the actual 
valuation is? That is the only way they have to get at it. 

Mr. FESS. The only objection to that statement is that 
they have already fixed the rates without having the valuation, 
because it is not yet completed. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; but that was arbitrarily done. 
One of the duties imposed on the commission now is with ref- 
erence to the policy of combining the railroads of this country 
into different systems. If that is adopted, then the valuation 
of the railroads would be a very inportant consideration with 
reference to the fixing of rates, and it eccurs to me that any 
scientific fixing ef rates and returns for investment made must 
be based upon the valuation of these roads. 

Mr. FESS. If there is some value to be got out of it, I have 
no concern about the amount we are paying for it. Does the 
gentleman think we will ever reach a place where the roads 
that cost less to operate, and therefore make a greater profit, 
will be called upon to assist the roads that are not profitable? 
Will that ever be in the general system where the strong road 
will be called on to support the smaller roads financially? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, if I had a policy to carry out, I 
would combine the small roads with the larger roads—put them 
into different units for the very purpose of making strong roads 
help support the smaller roads. $ 

Mr, FESS. That could be done under Government owner- 
ship, but can it be done under private ownship? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It can be done; yes. The railroads 
of the country are common carriers, quasi public corporations. 
We have adopted a policy that they are under the control of 
the United States Government. Now, for best serving their 
purposes and serving the people of the United States, I think 
it is clearly within the decisions of the United States courts 
and the policy of the commissioners that they may be combined. 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will pardon me, the exist- 
ing law governing the railroads provides that where the earn- 
ings of a road are over 6 per cent the excess must be divided 
between the Government and the railroad, and that part of the 
money which goes to the Government shall be used by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to buy equipment and rent 
it to the weaker roads so that they will have such equipment 
as will enable them to function successfully. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Indiana have one hour more. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentieman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Now will the gentleman yield that I may ask a 
question of the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois 
whether under the transportation act any strong road will be 
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called upon to assist the smaller road until the 6 per cent limit 
has been realized? 

Mr, MADDEN. After they have gone beyond the 6 per cent, 
Many roads are now earning more than 6 per cent, and the 
Jaw requires them to divide the amount in excess of 6 per cent 
with the Government in equal proportions, and the amount 
turned over to the Government is presumed under the law to 
be under the control of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which it is to use to buy equipment which may be rented on 
reasonable terms to roads that are not able to buy it them- 
‘selves in sections of the country where there is no heavy traffic 
‘and conditions are not such as to enable the roads to be pros- 
‘perous and to serve the people who live in that territory, 

Mr. GARNER. If the gentleman from Indiana will pardon 
me, I would like to ask the gentleman from Illinois, chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, if they put this money that 
is paid over by the railroads in a vault by itself. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I did not suppose they put it in a vault. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the Government of the United States 
received one single 5-cent piece on that account? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it has, 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman think that they will 
ever receive it? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I do. 

Mr. GARNER. The Government will never receive one sin- 
gle dollar as the result of that law. The report of the Capper 
resolution in the Senate stated that there were 41 railroads 
that had earned more than 6 per cent, and not one dollar has 
been turned into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then it is the business of the Government 
to see that they do receive the division, and I am in favor of 
urging in every way possible the administrative officials seeing 

to it that the law is carried out in its entirety. 

Mr. GARNER. I would ask the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN] or the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] 
What methods, if they know, are being pursued by the admin- 
istration to recover this money that the law says belongs to 
the people, and ought to be placed in the Treasury with which 
to buy additional equipment for the weaker roads. What 
efforts are being made to recover that money? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have already more troubles than 
I can take care of, and I am not inviting any more. I do not 
know anything about it. Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to un- 
derstand that this work, which we were promised would be done 
in a very short space of time, has dragged its weary way along 
for nine years. At one time there were 1,573 people engaged 
in this valuation work. This number hus been reduced to 583, 
and we are told that the field work is done, that it is a matter 
of computation now, and that is being done within the District 
of Columbia. But this work will never be done, because the 
valuation of a railroad to-day is one thing and the valuation of 
a railroad a year from now is quite another thing. There will 
ever be the necessity, if there ever was any necessity originally 
for fixing the valuation of these railroads and machinery, to 
keep that valuation up to date, and in accordance with that 
iden a gentleman appeared before our committee representing 
the various independent railroad commissions of the United 
States asking that that thing be done, and that the various 
States be apprised constantly of what the valuation was of the 
different railroads in the respective States. However, we did 
not allow the $280,000 asked. We thought that we would see 
if they could get along with $1,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the present value of a valuation 
of a railroad property taken 10 years ago? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. To me it would be very little. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then of what value would it be in com- 
puting rates? Of course it might give a very vague idea. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We entered into that feature of 
it in the hearings and it was contended then that by taking 
the property used and useful and taking the wear and tear 
upon it, they could form a reasonable idea of the present 
valuation. I am not an expert on that, however. 

I wish to call attention now to the Government housing 
activity that comes within the jurisdiction of this committee. 
The situation with reference to the Government Housing Cor- 
poration is practically the same as it was when the commit- 
tee appeared before you last year. During last year they sold 
about $900,000 worth of improved property. Many of these 
contracts were canceled by reason of the coal strike where 
these properties are owned, and by reason of the railroad 
strike. We reduced their appropriation $125,000 in the hope 
and under the promise that they might curtail their overhead 


expense so as to come within the 
Budget. 

I wish to speak now at some length with reference to the 
Government hotels. I mean by the Government hotels these 
buildings occupied by the women employees of the Govern- 
ment, situated this side of the Union Station. That property 
cost originally, with the equipment, about $3,000,000. The ap- 
propriation for the maintenance of these Government hotels 
last year was $925,000. The Budget recommended for this 
year $750,000. We allowed an addition of $50,000, or $800,000 
in all. We did that for this reason: Last year the manage- 
ment paid into the Treasury $86,000 more than it cost to run 
those Government hotels. They are providing to-day meals 
and rooms for 1,800 girls. 

I know there is quite a disposition on the part of some to raze 
those institutions to the ground and destroy them and turn the 
1,800 girls loose in this town to go where they may to find 
rooming accommodations. I am opposed to that; and I think 
that until some satisfactory arrangement may be made whereby 
they can be accommodated these buildings should be main- 
tained, even though they may mar for the time being the 
esthetic taste of the Fine Arts Commission. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the gentleman’s idea of providing 
permanent dormitories for the women clerical help in the Dis- 
trict, when these building are no longer available for that pur- 
pose, just as colleges do when the girls are housed for the period 
of time that they are at the college? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I would be in favor of that. 

Mr, STAFFORD, I am strongly in favor of it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. And I will state another thing. T 
would be in favor of building a dormitory or something for the 
accommodation of the Members of this House and the Senate, in 
order that the Members of Congress might be protected from the 
insatiable maw of the real estate profiteers in the city of Wash- 
ington. [Applause.] 

2 a STAFFORD. But the Volstead Act would interfere with 
lat. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that might interfere with it. 

With reference to the Government hotels, we were wonder- 
fully impressed by the attitude of the management. They 
were willing to try as best they could to meet the cut of 
$175,000 in their appropriation and proposed to do it by cut- 
ting out $59,000 in wages and $79,000 in provisions. If these 
buildings are to be maintained, they ought to be maintained 
properly, in a cleanly, respectable, sanitary condition for the 
accommodation of these girls. Taking into consideration the 
profit they made last year, with a probability of a reduction 
in cost, together with a proposition made by the superin- 
tendent in answer to a demand, a certain per cent, though 
small, that some of those occupying rooms be permitted to 
keep the rooms without board, thinking the experiment worth 
while, we felt that this appropriation of $800,000 might carry 
them through. ‘Therefore we allowed the addition of $50,000 
to the estimate of the Budget for that purpose, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Has the director of the Housing 
Corporation ever made a report which has been printed as a 
Government document? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 


recommendation of the 


Yes. 

Well, I am told it is not available. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know why it is not avail- 
able; it has been published. I have seen it myself, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman is advocating, at least 
temporarily, occupancy of these dormitories by these lady 
Government clerks. Does the gentleman advocate that as a 
permanent policy of the Government, in time of peace, that we 
should undertuke to furnish domiciles for Government em- 
ployees? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. I do not say I would do that unless 
it became a necessity for self-protection. I do not think the 
gentleman from Alabama or any other gentleman here can 
commend the attitude of the real estate owners of this town 
and apartment owners in reference to their conduct and treat- 
ment of those who must of necessity be here in connection with 
their service with the Government. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I agree with the gentleman about that; 
but there is only a very small proportion, of course, of the 
female employees of the Government who are taken care of in 
this Manner; and it seems to me the proposition in peace 
times—in normal times—of advocating the proyision at Gov- 
ernment expense of domiciles for just a small proportion of 
Government employees is a rather dangerous proposition as a 
matter of policy, 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman may be right about 
that, but it was a most fortunate expedient. This provision 
was made as a reservoir whereby this excess could be taken 
care of during the emergency which is not yet passed. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I have no quarrel. I think it was en- 
tirely proper; but we are not on that status now. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We have not gotten very far away 
from it. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. The gentleman from Alabama 
spoke of a peace-time policy. As a matter of fact, while the 
war is actually ended, the great emergency created by the war 
may extend for a period of years beyond the war. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield, particularly as 
to the query propounded by the gentleman from Alabama on 
the matter of providing domiciles? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We provide dormitories for cadets at the 
Naval Academy and for cadets at the Military Academy—a 
permanent force—and why should we not provide proper ac- 
commodations for the clerical help of this District where they 
can not get accommodations in private homes? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Do we do that as a matter of duty or 
Government policy? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I should place it on humanitarian grounds, 
because there are not adequate quarters, Civilians do not 
provide quarters which are sufficient to accommodate these 
people at a reasonable price. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If that is true for a fraction of Govern- 
ment employees, we should make adequate provision for hous- 
ing all employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would not go to the extent the gentle- 
man suggests, but we should not compel young girls to come 
into the District to do the necessary clerical work of the Goy- 
ernment and not provide them with proper housing accommo- 
dations, which are not provided by private capital. 

Mr. LONDON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has evidently been affected by 
the socialistic philosophy so prevalent in the State of Wis- 
consin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have not been infected, I will say, by 
the socialistic philosophy of the gentleman from New York 
with whom I have served so long. I have adyocated this pro- 
posal years back. I remember when I advocated Sunday con- 
certs out in Rock Creek Park and had the gibes of the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Burleson, later Postmaster General, that it 
was socialistic, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. So we discovered where we can 
save a little money for the Government. They have got a 
very complete laundry established in this Government hotel, 
and it was discovered they were charging all the way from $2 
to $1.40 a dozen for laundering towels in the various depart- 
ments. This one will launder at 57 cents a dozen and make a 
profit, so we will make an arrangement where we ean get 
something out of the laundry business. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But if we are going to be consistent I 
think we ought to do all the Government laundry. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, we do at least protect our- 
selves from the profiteer, and that is just what he is when he 
is charging $2 a dozen for laundering towels when it can be 
done at 57 cents a dozen at a profit. í 

Mr. LONDON. Does the maintenance of the hotel involve 
much of a loss to the Government? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Of course, we are counting nothing 
upon the investment—nothing for a return upon the original 
amount appropriated—but it returned last year into the Treas- 
ury $86,000 as a profit. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is that amount above the necessary re- 
pairs? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana this question: I notice this bill carries an 
appropriation of $340,000 for the Railway Labor Board. Is 
the gentleman going to say anything about the work they have 
been doing? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. The next item to which I wish 
to direct attention is the Aeronautic Advisory Commission, 
The amount appropriated is $270,000 for this activity, as against 
an estimate of the Budget for $247,000. To my mind this ad- 
visory commission is doing a wonderful work, not only for the 
United States but to the world, toward the development of fly- 
ing machines and safety appliances. When I first had my at- 
tention called to this activity I thought it was one of those 
theoretical propositions that could not be of much practical 


use, but I have changed my opinion entirely. There is a prej- 
udice against the board existing in those gentlemen who were 
engaged in the flying business of the Army and also the Navy. 
But they are now appealing to them in every instance for their 
advice and for their counsel. We are building at this time one 
of these lighter-than-air machines or balloons, at a cost of 
$2,000,000, that is entirely under the superintendence of this 
Aeronautic Advisory Commission. They have done much to- 
ward strengthening the machines to resist the peculiar condi- 
tions that they find in sailing through the air, air pockets, dif- 
ferent currents, and so forth, and with reference to the differ- 
ent materials that may be used in order to keep these machines 
from breaking up. They are developing and have under prac- 
tical operation at this time an engine that is going to use fuel 
oil instead of gas, not only as a matter of economy but also of 
safety. That has all been developed, if you please, by this com- 
mission. We therefore felt that we were well justified in in- 
creasing the appropriation in view of all that they have accom- 
vse and the promise of what they may do in the immediate 
ure. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Has the gentleman made any investigation 
as to whether their work duplicates in any way the experi- 
mental work carried on by the Army and the Navy? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. It does not duplicate the work. 
The tact is that both the Army and the Navy are appealing to 
them now and trusting to them to do this experimental work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the War Department appropriation bill 
we appropriated for the current year $3,500,000 for experi- 
mental purposes in connection with aircraft. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The War Department is engaged in work 
very similar to that described by the gentleman. The Navy 
spends something like $5,000,000 for that purpose. To our 
subcommittee it seems like more or less duplication of the 
activities of the Army and the Nayy. I rise to ascertain what 
special character of investigation or experimentation does this 
Aeronautical Board do. They are building a lighter-than-air 
craft at a cost of $2,000,000. The Army and the Navy are 
building several such craft. s 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will state to the gentleman that 
the gentlemen who appeared before us were specific in drawing 
the line of demarkation between their experimentation and that 
of the Army and the Navy. It is a matter too technical for me. 
Perhaps the gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. Wasox] 
ean give you some idea with reference to that. : 

Mr. WASON. He was a representative of the Army and Navy 
Advisory Board. i 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, 
duplicate or conflict at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From my study I believe that instead of 
having 10 or 12 aetivities, each engaged in its special way, 
they should be consolidated, which would result in a saving 
of many millions of dollars, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I expect that is true. 

The next item is the Railroad Labor Board. The Budget's 
recommendation is $235,000, and your committee allowed the 
amount recommended by the Budget. They wanted a very 
largely increased sum for their personnel, investigators, and so 
forth, and also a very large increased amount for printing. 
But we felt that under the present conditions and until there 
was some more definite policy than that which seems to have 
been established by the law creating this labor board they 
could get along with the $235,000 which we have recommended. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What did they propose to use 
this additional money for printing for? To print what? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They claimed that under the law 
they are required to print all the hearings and findings, and 
give circulation to them, and so forth, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then, in other words, in order 
to print the hearings and findings and conelusions on all of 
these little appeal cases that they seem to think they ought to 
sit and pass upon? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. We recommended that they 
curtail that, and I think they will be able to do it. 

For the Smithsonian Institution, for printing and binding, 
we allowed $77,400, an increase of $17,400, and $44,000 for the 
ethnological investigation, an increase of $4,000 over the Budget 
estimate. In my opinion, there is not an institution under this 
Government that makes a dollar go further than does the 
Smithsonian Institution. They have got more high-class men, 


Yes. They told us they did not 
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high-class investigators, working for less money in that insti- 
tution than in any other institution in this country. We 
granted the $4,000 additional for the purpose of completing 
the development in unearthing the mounds that have been dis- 
covered in Colorado—the Mesa Verde. 

Four of those have already been unearthed, and they have 
attracted the attention of the world and have increased visita- 
tions to that place from 25 in one year to more than 4.000. It 
is one of the most remarkable discoveries in this country, and 

-the gentleman who is in charge says he will complete it with 
this $4,000, and so we granted it. The only way they have to 
disseminate information gathered by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is through their printing item. The historical associa- 
tion connected with this institution gets out a report that 
would be entirely forbidden unless this increase were had. It 
contributes each year something of great historical value to the 
United States. We felt that we were justified in making these 
increases, 8 

Now, the Tariff Commission for the current year has $375,000. 
In 1924 they are given by the Budgetry $680,000, and we 
adopted their recommendation. This is a very great increase 
over 1923, but it is made necessary, if you please, by reason 
of the tariff act that we passed a short time ago, requiring 
investigations not only throughout this country but throughout 
the world, especially for carrying out the flexibility clause of 
that act, whereby the tariff may be raised or lowered upon 
the recommendation of the President after investigation has 
been made and advice has been given by this commission, re- 
quiring, if you please, expert investigators to go here and there 
and yonder. They wanted a largely increased appropriation, 
bur we felt they could operate under this sum, and I am in- 
formed that the deficiency appropriation act appropriated a 
similar proportionate sum to carry out their activities until 
this appropriation bill becomes effective. 

The Narcotic Control Board comes within the jurisdiction 
of this commission. This was another new creation under the 
operation of the State Department, the Treasury Department, 
and the Commerce Department, the purpose of which was to 
investigate the importation of narcotics into this country. 

It is, under the law, placed under the direction of the Treas- 
ury Department. Under another subcommittee we have made 
an appropriation of $300,000 for additional service for the 
Treasury Department, in which should be included whatever 
of extra service may be required by this investigation. This 
is another attempt to establish a new, independent bureau 
within a bureau or outside of a bureau. The gentlemen who 
appeared before us felt that there should be $1,000 appropri- 
ated for additional services to the man having charge of it in 
the Treasury Department, and $500 for et ceteras. We came 
to the conclusion that it was another attempt to fasten upon 
the Government an independent establishment without war- 
rant of authority, and that the only excuse for it was the au- 
thorization made for the operation of this nareotic board 
through the Treasury Department, and we refused the appro- 
priation. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to the General 
Accounting Office. Since our last appearance here all the 
auditing machinery of the Post Office Department has been 
transferred to the General Accounting Office. By reason of 
that combination it was found possible to reduce the number 
of employees by 40 and to save the Government $45,000 a year. 

In examining this bill, you will find that there is a lump- 
sum appropriation of $345,000 that was not carried in the last 
bill, but it is the same amount that was carried in the Post 
Office appropriation bill. It is made necessary for this reason, 
that the employees under this appropriation are not full-time 
employees. They operate machines under the card system and 
are paid for the exact amount of time that they are occupied 
in the performance of the service. It would be a very great 
expense to put them upon a stated annual salary. 

Under the original act creating this accounting office it was 
made a part of the duty of the general accounting officers to 
investigate and provide means for investigating the transporta- 
tion companies of this country, the customhouse officers of this 
country, and the internal-revenue branch. It may be strange 
to you, but it is true that up to this time there has been no 
check upon either the receipts or the expenditures of any one 
of these three-activities. It is a part of the contemplation of 
the law creating the General Accounting Office that they should 
be under the supervision of some responsible head. It is a 
herculean task. Heretofore the transportation companies of 
this country have received their pay and the audit has been 
made afterwards. Within the last year the Government has 
recovered nearly a half million dollars paid out within three 
or four years that never should have been paid out at all, and 


that would not have been paid out had there been a proper 
auditing of these bills before payment was made, It is a part - 
of the policy of the General Accounting Office under the au- 
thority granted by the act to require that these audits shall be 
made in the first instance, thus saving the United States Gov- 
ernment large sums of money each year, and in the instance I 
have referred to half a million dollars and the interest thereon 
during this period of time. 

It is also the duty of the General Accounting Office to provide 
some means of auditing the receipts and disbursements of the 
customnhouses of this country. That has never been done here- 
tofore. It would require a very great additional force to do 
it if all the documents and certifications necessary to make this 
audit were sent here to Washington. In order to expedite 
matters and to save expense, a force is being organized to go 
to the places where these customhouses are. 

In order to get men who are big enough and who have judg- 
ment and discretion enough to perform this duty properly it is 
necessary to pay them better salaries than those afforded under 
the former act. The general accounting officer has very gen- 
erously given up nine of his men whom he was paying 82 000 
a year in order to get the few more expert men required to do 
this extraordinary work devolving upon his office by reason 
of this law. So, in compliance with this request, being fully 
convinced of the necessity of it, we have rearranged his em- 
ployees so as to allow him one officer at $3,600, one at $3,000, 
two at $2,750 each, three at $2,500 each, three at $2,250 each, 
and we have taken away from bim nine at $2,000 each, so that 
the total additional cost of these experts amounts to a liitle 
more than $5,000 a year. 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BOX. How many employees are there in the service of 
the General Accounting Office? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. About 1,500. 

I wish now to call attention to the Fine Arts Commission. 
This is a small item, Not much significance could be attached 
to the amount of money involved, but a great deal of sig- 
nificance can be attached to it in its far-reaching effect upon 
the Treasury of the United States. Last year we reduced this 
appropriation from $10,000 to $6,000, because we were con- 
vinced from the testimony that the money was being wasted. 
The Budget has recommended $6,000 this year and we have al- 
lowed it, and we are glad to say that we have curtailed at least 
one expense that existed before—the traveling expense of the 
man who is the real Fine Arts Commission, 

I wish to call your attention to something that this Fine Arts 
Commission has done, which some of the Members here present 
should remember. Perhaps by reason of the excitement of the 
war and other important matters it has escaped your memory. 
As a result the Treasury of the United States has been mulcted 
to the amount of $750,000. 

In 1913 there was conceived the idea of a central power and 
heating plant for the Government buildings. That came from 
the Committee on Appropriations and from the splendid gen- 
tleman who at that time was the head of it, Mr. Fitzgerald. 

We had and have now about 27 or 30 different buildings 
with 27 or 30 separate heating and power establishments. It 
was thought that this overhead might be combined into one 
general power plant. So in 1913 an appropriation was made 
for establishing a general central heating and power plant. 
It was to be located on Water Street at the foot of Fourteenth 
Street, down where the Southern Railroad bridge crosses the 
river. At that time there was an appropriation made of more 
than $1,000,000. This was supplemented in 1916 and 1917 
until the aggregate appropriation for that purpose was $1,737,- 
104. Immediately after it was determined to build this plant 
a propaganda was started all over this country by this man 
Moore and his then confederate, Colonel Hart, who was the 
secretary of the Fine Arts Commission, and who by virtue of 
his office was Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
This propaganda protested against the building of that power 
plant down there on Water Street at the foot of Fourteenth 
Street on the ground that it would mar the beauty of the city 
of Washington; that it would be an eyesore to those in the 
Capital, and especially an eyesore to those who would look 
upon it from the White House. 

For the purpose of refuting this position they sent up a bal- 
loon 10 feet in diameter at a point where the smokestacks would 
come, against which they inveighed, and it was found that it 
was hardly discernible from the White House or the Treasury 
Building. But that did not suffice. They secured the co- 
operation by reason of form letters sent out to different societies, 
or to anybody who would send them in, who knew nothing about 
the situation, protesting against the building of this power plant. 
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Mr. McAdoo was Secretary of the Treasury at that time. The 
contract had been let to some substantial contractor in the city 
of New York, and while they delayed the work a considerable 
length of time, it was concluded that, notwithstanding the objec- 
tions of Mr. Moore and Mr, Hart, to go on and build the plant so 
much needed, The purpose of building it was because it would 
make a great saving to the United States Government, It was 
to be built on the bank of the river adjacent to where the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Southern Railroad 
come across the river, where they would have the advantage of 
the cheapest freight rates not only by rail but by water, where 
they would have access to the river to supply their demands for 
water instead of taking it from the city mains. 

The work went on; it was commenced in 1916 and it progressed 
until they built a tunnel that you could drive a horse and wagon 
through from the site of that heating plant to the extremity of 
the Treasury Building. All the time protests were coming in 
by Moore and his cohort against the establishment of this thing. 
The war broke out in 1917, after the completion of the tunnel 
from the plant to the Treasury Building, and directly after they 
had commenced building a lateral tunnel to the White House 
grounds, when Hart issued an edict by his autocratic authority 
that they should not enter the White House grounds because it 
might be the means whereby an enemy of the country could get 
in and blow up the White House. 

The Treasurer of the United States, without authority ex- 
cept that assumed by him, suspended operations for a time, 
and after the suspension, thinking that, perhaps, those who 
were interested in the progress of the war had better combine 
their energies in other directions, made a proposal to the con- 
tractors to make a settlement, and they quit the job. They 
did that thing and we paid to them $736,556.12. They aban- 
doned the job. 

We have more than $60,000 of pipe laid in the tunnel. We 
have an expense of excavation of more than $350,000 and a 
total outlay amounting to $736,000, plus, There is to-day un- 
expended in the Treasury of the United States the balance 
of that appropriation amounting to more than $800,000, lying 
there for the benefit of nobody. Who did it? Moore? Moore, 
who is the Fine Arts Commission, through the cooperation 
of Hart. That is one thing that we have to pay for because 
of the aesthetic tastes of the Fine Arts Commission. 

They located the monument to Lincoln in a swamp that 
has sunk and is sinking te-day and is requiring constant 
outlay of money. The trouble with the Fine Arts Commission 
is that there Is not a man on it of any practical business 
sense. They think all they have to do is to comply with their 
own taste, no matter whether it is practical or impractical, 
and if impractical the responsibility falls on somebody else. 
I think it is pretty near time that this Congress should revise 
the organic law creating the Fine Arts Commission and, if 
there is to be one, put on somebody that has some practical 
sense. It has been the purpose of the Fine Arts Commission 
to destroy the suggestion of the Father of His Country with 
reference to the Botanic Garden. It was the purpose of 
Washington and L'Enfant that the Botanic Garden should be 
adjacent to this building. It was first established by the 
Columbian Institute near this building at the foot of the 
Capitol It ran down to First Street, but it was afterwards 
established where it is now and it has been the labor of this 
man to destroy it, not to comply with the design of L’Enfant 
or with the original suggestion of Washington, but to please 
his faney, and the amazing thing to me is that the Members 
of the Congress submit to that thing. 

Congress passed a bill providing that the Meade Monument 
should be located at or near the corner of the intersection of 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Third Street. Did he locate it there? 
No. He located it just as near as possible in the center of 
the Botanic Garden in order to destroy it. He would haye 
placed it In the center, except for the fact that it would come 
in contact with the sewer built over the Tiber River. The Tiber 
River runs down through there, and they are stopping the work 
because they have encroached on Tiber River. He located it 
there because it was in accord with the axis laid out for beauti- 
ful Washington. It would not be perceptible to a passing flying 
plane in the air had he located it where the law said that he 
should locate it. He has spread all over the country his propa- 
ganda by reason of societies which he has joined himself, by 
reason of magazine articles he has written, by reason of inter- 
views published in every character of paper, and he proposes to 
buy Mount Hamilton at an outlay of $345,000. It would takg 
ten times as much as that to blast the rock away to get place 
enough to stand erect. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Is there carried in this bill any appropriation 
for the salary of this gentleman who is disseminating such 
propaganda? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. No; we do not, and last year we put 
a provision in the bill that not one cent of it was to be paid for 
that gentleman to gallivant around the country on. He did not 
gallivant last year, He is here by reason of a subterfuge, and 
the only excuse he has for being here is by reason of a place 
provided for him in the Congressional Library where he is sup- 
posed to be a judge of ancient manuscripts. He does not know 
any more about ancient manuscripts than the devil does about 
Sunday. He professes to be all wise. He is an architect; he 
is an engineer; he is an archeologist; he is an ethnologist; and, 
I suspect, he is a hypnotist. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Did not the gentleman describe him last year 
as a world traveler? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know how I described him 
last year. I know what I think about him this year. I now 
wish to call attention to something that is perhaps more im- 
portant than this Fine Arts Commission man, but first I want to 
say another thing about this Fine Arts Commission, In the last 
Congress we appropriated $20,000 for the purpose of finding out 
where to locate a memorial bridge. Everyone, so far as I 
have been able to determine, except Mr. Moore, was in favor of 
the New York Avenue Bridge. Everybody connected with the 
commission, outside of the Fine Arts Commission, was in favor 
of it—the President of the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of this House, and the engineer, 
the man who ought to know something about the cost and the 
practicability of locating it—but somehow this gentleman took 
a trip around with them, and they located it according to the 
plans of Mr. Moore, and they are going to end it, like a pig in 
a poke, against a stone wall over at Arlington. 

Mr. SNELL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, SNELL. I take it from the gentleman’s discourse that 
he does not approve of the gentleman who occupies this position 
or of the policy that he follows in the conduct of his office. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If he had any respect for himself 
he would not stay where he is a minute. That is the reason 
I do not like him. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Why is it that his services are not dispensed 
with if he is so hopelessly Inefficient? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, toads and snakes have been 
found in the most seeming inaccessible and indefinable places. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Who appoints this man? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The President. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Can he not remoye him? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman give the committee 
some information why the President does not remove him? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I wish I knew why he does not. 

Mr, KINCHELOE. Was he not reappointed recently? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I understand he was reappointed 
because of the fact that he wormed himself into the good 
graces of Elihu Root, of Chief Justice Taft, of Secretary of 
State Hughes, and 40 or 50 more. They did not know any- 
thing about him. If they had read the hearings had in the 
last Congress with reference to his peculations, and his mal- 
feasance, they never would have recommended him, but they 
did, and he was appointed, and he has violated every con- 
fidence of the President of the United States. 

I am breaking no confidence here when I say that some time 
ago they asked for a report from this man with reference to 
the location of the proposed memorial bridge, and instead of 
his giving it confidentially as he was expected to do, the very 
day that he sent it to those who should have it in confidence 
he published it in every newspaper in the city of Washington 
and sent copies of it to a number of Members of this Congress. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Was there any protest filed with the 
President about the gentleman by anybody against his re- 
appointment? “ 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Yes, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Then he was in possession of these facts? 
I understood the gentleman to say that if he had read the 
hearings he would not have been reappointed. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Oh, I did not say that the President 
was not in possession of the facts. I said that these people 
who recommended him were not in possession of them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. He seems to be a rather influential toad. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that is right. I want now to 
call attention to the Veterans’ Bureau. The appropriation for 
that bureau is $62,000,000 less than was appropriated in 1922. 
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It is $82,000,000 less than was asked for in 1928. The appro- 
priation for 1928 was $510,000,000, and for this year it is 
$428,150,723. In this reduction there will be found $5,078,937 
in the personnel salaries. In the hospital service the reduction 
is $3,316,290, in vocational rehabilitation $3,757,000, The nun- 

ber of vocational employees are reduced from 6,000 to 3,500. 
The reduction of the other employees amounts to about 10 
per cent. 

The number of employees in the Arlington Building to-day 
is 4.684 against a peak of 17,000 during the war. The cur- 
rent operating expenses in 1922 amounted to $48,661,000 and 
in 1928, $58.891,000. In 1924 they amount to $49,984,000, There 
were authorized 140 suboffices under the Sweet bill. One 
hundred and twenty-six of these were established, and 14 
regional offices. The appropriation for compensation claims 
in 1923 amounted to $163,000,000 and in 1924 we recommend 
$18,000,000. Vocational training has increased, compensation 
has decreased. During last year the number of vocational 
students was 90,000, and now it is 97,000, Sixty-five per cent 
of the vocational trainees are under their first engagement. 
One of the troubles about the yocational training was this: 
An ex-service man would apply for vocational training along a 
certain line. He would work at it for a while and then come 
to the conclusion that he was not fitted for it, or become dis- 
satisfied with it. He would then apply for cther vocational 
training and get it. There have been cases where they have 
gone even as far as three years and then changed. That can 
nat happen any more, beenuse a man now must determine 
within a month or two months after he has made his choice 
whether he is going to stick to it or change to something else. 

Number of hospitals under contract: One at Tupper Lake, 
N. V.; one at Knoxville, Iowa; one at Gulfport, Miss.; one 
at Livermore, Calif. One more is to be built at Chelsea, N. Y. 

When these hospitals are completed they will furnish 21,400 
niditional beds. We have now 2,600 beds, When these are 
completed it will accommodate the peak, which is supposed to 
be 82,000, with 15 per cent vacancies recommended. We have 
tubercular patients to-day in the number of 10,500, The maxi- 
mum estimate of thuse patients is 12,000. We have nervous- 
sense patients amounting to 9,000. These 10 new hospitals, 
now under course of construction, when coinpleted will require 
un additional 2,500 employees besides the additional doctors, 

We have now 117 dispensaries, and these are going to be in- 
creased to 126, The estimated cost per day per patient for 
our hospital patients is 55.41. Now, I wish to say a word 
with reference to Chillicothe. There are 4,800 acres of land 
in that tract, Ninety-eight per cent of that land is tillable and 
the rest of it is a kind of ground adapted to farm animals. 
The property is valued by the Government at from $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. The cost, so far as the Veterans’ Bureau is con- 
cerned, to the Government is but $50,000. We did this thing. 
‘These boys who are working on the farm and who are working 
in these various vocational establishments make things which 
are sold. They sometimes raise in excess of what is required 
from the farm, and whatever that excess is it is sold. Now, 
in order to have the psychological benefit it was thought best 
to place this surplus in this revolving fund. I am not in favor 
of the revolving fund as a rule, but there is no case where this 
would apply so far as the Veterans’ Bureau is concerned except 
at Chillicothe, so we have made a provision permitting this 
profit to be turned back into the funds of the Treasury that 
properly apply, and at the end of the year that a detailed ac- 
count be made to the Speaker of this House in order that here- 
after, if it is continued, that whatever the amount may be it 
may be deducted from their general appropriations. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. SNELL. Has it been definitely decided that the Chelsea 
hospital will be completed? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the information we have 
from the superintendent. 

Mx. SNELL, Is that late information? I tried to get the 
information myself from the department several times in re- 
gard to the hospital, and at one time it was thought it would be 
completed and another time it was thought that it would not. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is the information within the 
last week, 

Mr. SNELL. I would like to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: It has been my experience that a good deal of the ar- 
rogance that the gentleman attributes to the Fine Arts Com- 
mission is present in connection with the Veterans’ Bureau at 
the present time, and I think there is chance for improvement 
along that line right there, I want to know of the gentleman 
what he thinks about it? 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will state that we put a limita- 
tion—under the act creating the Veterans’ Bureau in the Sweet 
bill it was the contention of those in authority there they might 
use any money appropriated for any purpose und divert it to 
the purchase of sites and the building of buildings. We felt 
that was not the intention of Congress and thought that latitude 
should not be allowed, and in order that the Treasury might be 
protected and in order that the Veterans’ Bureau itself might 
be protected against this possibility we put a limitation on this 
bill providing that no additional sites could be bought and no 
additional buildings bought without the authorization of Con- 


S8. 
Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will yield. 4 
Mr. McKENZIE. I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana 

whether or not he knows if the title fo this Chilicothe camp 

has been transferred from the War Department to the Veterans’ 

Bureau? J 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I do not know. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Of course we all understand that in a 
very few years the use of such a plant as this, so far as the 
war veterans are concerned, will be obsolete. Now, can the gen- 
tleman tell us whether there is any plan on foot to know if any 
of these will be turned back for the purpose of agriculture and 
farming when they are through with them as vocational train- 
ing sites? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This property belongs to the Govern- 
ment, except a few buildings which have been handed over by 
the citizens themselves interested there. What the future pur- 
pose will be I do not know. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman tell us in this connection 
what the hospital program is; whether or not any of the hospi- 
tals under this appropriation made by Congress, out of the 
$35,000,000 fund, have been completed, and where? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We have a very complete list of all 
that. Some are partially complefed and others are completed. 
Here is another trouble. A lot of these hospital buildings, under 
what was called the White committee, were under the super- 
vision of the Treasury Department, and they seemed to have 
had some desire rather to provide beds than equipment or care, 
and we have had to make available of this appropriation a 
thousand six hundred and more dollars for the purpose of com- 
pleting what was supposed to be completed by the White com- 
mission, That is another situation that confronted us.“ 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman put in the Recorp in his 
remarks the data that be says he has there in regard to the 
condition of the hospital program? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The best place to get it is from the 
hearings, which are very brief, and the gentleman can see it in 
greater detail than I could give it to him. 

or CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Now, I want to call attention to the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman’s time be extended half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Indiana be 
extended half an hour. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I wish to call the attention of the 
committee to the operation of the Shipping Board. We had 
some trouble here in considering this appropriation bill last 
year because of the appropriation provided for the Shipping 
Board. I am happy to say that our judgment at that time has 
been corroborated by action, and what was recommended at 
that time has Tesulted in a yery great saving to the United 
States, and I think for the betterment of the operation of 
this great institution. You will remember that the loss en- 
tailed on the Shipping Board under the old régime was from 
$11,000,000 to $16,000,000 a month for operating expenses. That 
has been reduced to a little less than $4,000,000 a month, with 
the possibility of a still further reduction. There are some 
things, however, to which I wish to call attention. I wish 
especially to call attention of those who are taking any interest 
either in the establishment or the policy of the establishment of 
a merchant marine. 

The Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation has 
under its direction and control 23 of the 550-foot ships. Every 
time one of these ships comes in now it requires an outlay of all 
the way from $25,000 to $30,000 for repairs, when it should 
eost not to exceed from $2,000 to $3,000. This is made possible 
by reason of the fact that they are not equipped for present-day 
duty. They have been converted and transformed three or four 
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different times. They were made into troopships; then they 
were made into freight ships; then they were made into cattle 
ships; and then an attempt was made to reconvert them back 
into passenger ships. It will require, if these ships are to be 
operated and if we are to invite the patronage they deserve, at 
least $4,800,000 to reequip some five or six of them. The other 
ships, it is estimated, will require $6,000,000 to equip and to 
keep them in condition. 

But here is the prediction that we gather from the testimony 
of those who are supposed to be familiar with the operation of 
ships: That unless we adopt and establish a policy for the 
American merchant marine, within six years it will cost the 
United States Government between $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 
for reconstruction of the passenger-carrying ships. We have 
to-day steel ships of all kinds, amounting in number to 1,399, 
with a dead-weight tonnage of 9,813,146 tons. We have wood 
and concrete ships in number 26, with a tonnage of 74,921 tons. 

I am happy to state that they have made settlements with all 
the shipyards excepting Hog Island, the Skinner & Eddy plant, 
and the Alameda plant, the valuation of our interest in which 
amounts to $5,000,000. They have adjusted the street railway 
settlements except in one case and have received in such set- 
tlements $1,750,000. The housing properties are all disposed 
of except at Bath, Me.; Portsmouth, N. H.; and Gloucester, 
N. J., and in these settlements they have acquired a million 
dollars. The claims commission expired on December 31 be- 
cause their work was completed. They established the prin- 
ciples upon which the settlements should be made, and the re- 
mainder of these settlements were merely a matter of account- 
ancy where it was possible to make a settlement at all. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL, Where does all this money go to, as proceeds 
from the sales of these properties? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. It goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman just made a statement 
there, as I understood him, to the effect that the purposes for 
which the Claims Commission were authorized have been 
fultiied. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Their labors are ended. 
gentleman put it that way, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Their labors are ended, and the evi- 
dence shows that something like $7,000,000 still remains un- 
settled against the Fleet Corporation? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Yes. I will come to that in a 
moment, 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman tell us what the amount of 
these claims is? It would be more enlightening to give us 
the amount of the claims in order to know whether it was a 
good settlement or a bad one. 


No; what I meant to say was 
I believe the 


Mr. W f Indiana, I was coming to that. On July 1, 
1922, the & pending were 1,246 in number, amounting to 
$135,658,000, On December 9, 1922, the claims unsettled were 


274 in number, as against 1,246 on July 1. 

The amount of the claims settled is $55,531,550. Seventy- 
eight per cent of all the claims, with an amount involved of 
$79,479,979, were settled for $18019,742 in cash and kind, 
and of this $18,019,742 but $8,805,121 in cash was used. 
The other $9,214,060 was property that these people had in 
their hands, concerning which an adjustment was made, and 
they kept the property instead of receiving the cash; so that 
with $9,214,060 in property and $8,805,121 in cash they settled 
$79,479,979 worth of claims, and it is expected that the re- 
maining claims may be settled for $12,000,000. So that prac- 
tically out of the $50,000,000 that we appropriated a year ago 
for the purpose of settling these claims but $20,000,000 plus 
will actually be used, with this possible exception: There are 
claims involving the Pacific Mail carrying the mails involy- 
ing $4,000,000 or $5,000,000, If they come out of this money 
it will be in addition to this $20,000,000; but on the last day 
of June, or on the first day of July of this year, there will be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States either $30,000,000 
or $25,000,000, depending upon whether or not the Pacific 
Mail claims will be settled; and this additional $55,000,000 

of claims will be settled for $12,000,000. 

This demonstrates, if you please, the wisdom of the ap- 
propriation that we made. Now, I ask if there is a man here 
who can cite a single instance in all these claims that have 


been settled where he has heard or has reason to believe that 
too much money was paid? Not one. 

Mr. AD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, If the gentleman will allow me, I want to 
say that that is a very strong reason why your Claims Commis- 
sion should have been kept functioning until all these claims 
were wound up, because of the splendid work they have accom, 
plished for the Government of the United States. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. I will tell you why we could not 
keep them longer. This Claims Commission was composed of 
very high-class men, and it was splendid in them to come down 
here and give their time to this work and discharge these duties. 
Their purpose in coming here and the work they accomplished 
was to establish the principles and policies upon which the 
claims were to be settled, and after that was done it became 
merely a matter of accountancy, They have got that thing fixed 
so that there is no longer any reason for these men giving up 
their time or for the expenditure of money. ‘Those claimants 
who are willing to settle can settle under the policy and prin- 
ciples adopted by this commission. They can furnish their own 
accountants as against the accountants upon the other side. 
There are a certain number of claimants who will not settle at 
all unless they can get what they want. All they would do 
would be to argue. Now, with that minimum number of claim- 
ants, who are very small, the Court of Claims is open to them; 
and I think one of the best things in this bill is the provision 
that upon the last day of June the unexpended balance of this 
$50,000,000 that we appropriated to settle these claims shall be 
covered back into the Treasury, because of the effect that it 
will have upon those claimants who are holding out trying to 
get something to which they are not entitled, who will come in 
and settle. If they do not, if they still are of the opinion that 
they are entitled to more than they would be entitled to under 
the principles adopted by the Claims Commission, then they can 
go into the Court of Claims, which, of course, is open to them, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee. 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman state whether, 
in his opinion, it would be in order to offer an amendment to 
the portion of the bill dealing with these matters, limiting the 
time within which claims against the Shipping Board or the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation may be filed? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think it would be useless, for the 
reason that they must come in and have their claims settled 
before the last day of next June. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. That is true so far as this par- 
ticular approgriation is concerned. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. But it would not bar claims from 
being filed subsequently, or bar them from seeking subsequent 
appropriations for their settlement and insisting upon the 
Shipping Board or some commission acting upon them. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The only amendment I can con- 
ceive of that would be in order would be a limitation upon this 
appropriation. It could not apply to anything else. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I wondered whether it could be 
considered as a general limitation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not believe that would be ger- 
mane. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. There is a bill pending to that 
effect, but it may not pass this session, and it is over four years 
now since the war closed. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The provision which we have made 
in this bill, that this appropriation shall revert to the Treas- 
ury on the last day of June, is, in my judgment, a very wise 
one, and I believe that these claims will practically all be set- 
tled before the last day of June. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. SNELL. I notice that in this bill you make the usual 
appropriation for loss in operating expenses. During the dis- 
cussion of the ship subsidy bill I understood that we were run- 
ning behind at the present time 836 000,000 per year. Is it 
anticipated that next year the loss will be greater than that? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, No; that was for six months. We 
are running behind a little less than $4,000,000 per month. It 
may run over or it may run under that. The best part of this 
year, though, is gone. 

Mr. SNELL. Then that was a misunderstanding, was it, 
that we were running behind on a basis of $36,000,000 per year? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. The fact of the business is 
that the deficiency last year was a little over $50,000,000. 
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Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. 


It has been stated by the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board that their deficiency would be less 
than $35,000 000, and their total loss for the first 11 months of 
the year 1922 was less than $81,000,000, which would be at 
the rate of less than $34,000,000 a year. 


Mr. SNELL. That is what I had understood. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. That is the fact. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You are simply considering one item 
of expense; that is with reference to the carrying of freight 
and passengers. If you will take the entire shortage you will 
find that it amounts to about $4,000,000 a month. 

Mr. SNELL. I think $36 000.000 covers the entire loss. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I am discussing the entire ex- 
pense. The gentleman is right. It was stated by gentlemen 
on both sides during the debate on the ship subsidy bill. 

Mr. SNELL. I so understood that it was stated several 
times that that was the amount. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I call your attention to the hear- 
ings, which will give in detail this whole matter. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Will the gentleman yield for a 
statement? s 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The hearings show that for the 
first four months of this fiscal year—July, August, September, 
and October—the total losses, including losses of operation as 
well as administrative expenses, and so forth, amounted to 
$13,058,593.37, or just a little over $3,000,000 a month. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, ‘That is correct, but that was during 
the best earning months. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That would be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the amount suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. That was announced time and again before 
the House in the debate on the ship subsidy bill, that we are 
sustaining a loss of between $35,000,000 and $40,000,000 a year. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. During the five-minute debate we 
will get at the exact facts. 

Mr. SNELL. Is there any prospect that in the future, if we 
continue operating as we are at present, that loss will be cut 
down to less than approximately $36,00,000 a year? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; there is every indication that 
it will increase, because these ships are growing older and it 
is going to take more to recondition thein. 

Mr. SNELL. And that the loss on account of operating 
will be still increasing? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We made 252 fewer voyages this 
year than we did last year, but the cost of operation was 
about the same. ‘The reduction is due to the reduced amount 
of freight this year as compared to last year and the reduc- 
tion in the amount received for carrying freight. Of course, 
the reduction in freight rates is because of the more active 
competition. While we made 252 less voyages this year than 
we did last year the loss is practically the same. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. In this connection I want to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana if he agrees with the proposition 
of the chairman of the Shipping Board that the overhead ex- 
pense with regard to operating 100 ships is as much as the 
overhead expense for operating 800 ships? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. So far as office expenses are con- 
cerned, that is true. And this is the fact, that you can not take 
a ship and tie it up to a dock and abandon the ship. You must 
keep your quota of men there; and the cost of operating a 
ship while it is running as compared with the cost of operat- 
ing the ship while lying still is practically the same, except 
the additional cost of the coal. 

Now, it does not make much difference whether you are 
operating the ships or the ships are remaining idle as long 
as you have to have a certain number of ships that have to 
be manned and kept in service to sell or not to sell. That is 
the trouble. Here is the Government operating ships, and the 
Governinent must maintain certain courses. It has courses 
in all the seven seas. They are covered by lines of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation; and whether they make a loss or not, 
in order that they may maintain the best interests of the coun- 
try in the carrying trade they must make their accustomed 
trips. If the ship belonged to a private corporation they could 
regulate the trips in accordance with whether it would pay or 
not pay, but as long as the Government operates the ships it 
must keep the trips up with the expectancy of making the best 
they can for the interest of the Government. Suppose the 
Government stopped running the ships and abandoned all the 
lines, it would be the greatest calamity in the world, for when 
you tried to sell the ships you could not sell them because the 
good will is gone—the carrying trade has been diverted to some 
other line and lost to the Government. So in order that they 


may conserve and preserve the carrying trade that has been 


established for these Government-owned ships until such time 
as we can determine upon the policy of having a merchant 
marine or its abandonment there is only one thing to do, and 
that is to keep them going. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. As a matter of fact, the voyage 
losses constitute a small percentage of the loss. The estimate 
was only $5,400,000 for voyage losses, and as a matter of fact 
they have not run that much. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They are enough, God knows. Now, 
I wish to say this in closing with reference to the Shipping 
Board: On June 30 it is estimated that there will be $100,- 
000,000 in the Treasury from the Shipping Board. Twenty- 
five millions from the claims appropriations that we asked to 
be covered back and possibly it may be $30,000,000, Twenty- 
five millions for miscellaneous receipts and $50,000,000 for con- 
struction and loan funds. The Shipping Board shows a saving 
of $147,500 in overhead expenses last year. Of this item 
$10,000 is saved by dispensing with general counsel, Ten 
thousand dollars is saved in dispensing with the services of 
some experts, and $10,000 from the reduction of other em- 
ployees. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. In view of the fact that it is 
expected that all these claims will be adjusted and disposed 
of by June 30, does that estimate for next year constitute any 
reduction in the auditing force and attorneys? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; we have the word of those in 
control that on the 30th day of June, when these moneys are 
covered back into the Treasury of the United States, the 
whole accounting shebang will be discharged, and that that 
expense will be curtailed, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is the gentleman going to require them to 
cover the whole hundred million dollars back into the Treasury? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It will be in the Treasury. 

Mr. BLANTON, And it will not be in any revolving fund? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. The only thing they have is 
$25,000,000 in claims. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman state whether they 
have a revolving fund and how much it amounts to? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They have; yes. The United States 
Emergency Fleet Corporation is a private business being con- 
ducted by the Government. They must conduct it as a busi- 
ness concern would conduct it. They can not pay out every 
dollar they get into the United States Treasury and then 
ask for a warrant. Anybody can see that that is impracti- 
cable. If a ship puts into port for repairs which amounts to 
$3,000 or $4,000, they could not get the repairs done if they 
had to wait to go to the Treasury of the United States. They 
have to have a revolving fund on hand. 

Mr. BLANTON, They should have an operating fund from 
Congress. But I want to call attention to the policy outlined 
by the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Good, when he v chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, when hesir that they 
ought to come to Congress for every dollar they expend. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They do as far as the contracts are 
concerned, or major improvements are concerned, 

Mr, CURRY. Before the gentleman leaves the floor will he 
yield to me for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. ` 

Mr. CURRY. In going back to the tariff appropriation I 
notice that in the appropriation for the Tariff Commission the 
amount has been more than doubled. Six hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars for the ensuing year. Is the reason for that 
increase the provisions in the tariff law of sections 315, 316, 
317, and 318, passed September 21, 1922; and does not the gen- 
tleman think that that is rather a large increase withont the 
Tariff Commission intending to immediately settle business by 
their investigations? f 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In order that they may do the thing 
required by Congress they must begin to provide themselves 
with machinery and experts. This thing has happened: There 
has been filed with the commission more than 100 requests for 
lowering the tariff rates and in some few instances for in- 
creasing the tariff rates. It is problematical, but in the opinion 
of those in charge of the Tariff Commission we have not appro- 
priated enough. 

Mr, CURRY. The gentleman’s answer gives me the informa- * 
tion that I desire. The chairman of the commission told me 
there had been no formal protests filed. I do not know how 
they could file an informal protest. 
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I have known that what may be called informal protests have 
been filed against the tariff on lumber, on wheat, on potatoes, 
on onions, on beans, on citrus fruits, on citrate of lime, on 
grapes, on raisins, on walnuts and on almonds, on wool, and on 
a number of manufactured articles. I am willing to give the 
commission money to start organizing, but I do not think that 
commission should indirectly undo the work of Congress on the 


tariff bill. They ought to give that bill a chance to function 
for a year or a year and a half and have conditions in Europe 
settle and become norma! before investigating and trying to act 
on information that is not as accurate and will not be as accu- 
rate as the information that Congress receives, because their 
information will be biased by the people appointed by them, 
who do not believe in a protective tariff. Does the gentleman 
not think that this increase is too much? 

Mr, WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. WASON. Do I understand the gentleman from Cali- 

fornia to say that he thinks these investigators appointed by 
the Tariff Commission will not be in sympathy with a pro- 
tective tariff? 
Mr. CURRY. The Tariff Commission itself does not appoint 
these investigators. They come from the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and it is almost impossible for a man to pass a Civil 
Service Commission who believes in a protective tariff. They 
have to believe in a different policy of economics, The Tariff 
Commission is not responsible. They have to take the list 
that the Civil Service Commission sends them, 

Mr. WASON. But they have a choice among the applicants. 

Mr. CURRY. No choice at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop], with his usual thoroughness, has 
explained very fully all of the various provisions of this bill, 
and it is not my purpose to discuss its many appropriations. 
The report shows that this bill carries $42,275,151.45 less than 
the appropriations which were made for the current fiscal year, 
but I think it proper to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that this bill does not carry $50,000,000 which was appro- 
priated for the current year for the payment of claims, probably 
half of which, according to the gentleman from Indiana, will be 
turned back at the end of this fiscal year. The fact is that the 
appropriation bill for the current year carries $50,000,000 for 
the payment of claims against the Shipping Board which it 
was unnecessary, of course, to appropriate for the next fiscal 
year, because it is expected that all of those claims will be 
settled hy the end of the fiscal year. So, as a matter of fact, 
eliminating the $50,000,000 for the payment of claims for the 
present fiscal year, this bill will carry more than $7,000,000 
more than was appropriated for the present year, all of which 
shows that there is not that effort upon the part of the adminis- 
trative branch of this Government to cut down expenses that 
the public has been led to believe. 

We have been told that expenditures were being reduced, but 
I dare say that every appropriation bill which has been passed 
at this session of Congress, if you will analyze it, will be found 
to carry more money for next year for the ordinary current 
operations of the Government than a similar bill carries for 
the present fiscal year. 

In other words, credit is being taken in all of these bills 
because expenses are less solely because we are further re- 
moved from the war, and many appropriations haye been 
eliminated, because the operations have been closed. As a mat- 
ter of course, appropriations for ordinary operations of the 
Government are larger. This in spite of the fact that we are 
driving into a big deficit every day. Gentlemen will remem- 
ber that the President of the United States, in a statement 
issued the first of this fiscal year, stated that the deficit at the 
end of this fiscal year would be something like $657,000,000. 
Later on it was stated that it would be $273,000,000, in round 
numbers. It is now stated that we are going to possibly avoid 
a deficit. But how are we going to do it? Not by economies, 
as the country has been told, but by the sale of the capital 
assets of the Government. The Secretary of the Treasury 
says that he will avoid the deficit by the sale of $400,000,000 
worth of railroad securities and $100,000,000 of Federal farm- 
loan bonds, reducing the capital assets of the Government to 
that extent, of course. Gentlemen know what always happens 
to a man in private business when he uses his capital assets 
to pay his current expenses. Reductions are not being made 
as the country has been told. Assets left over from the war 
are being sacrificed to meet current expenses. This can not 
go on always. The cupboard will soon be bare and then taxes 


must be resorted to unless there is more practice and less 
preaching of economy. 

We hear a great deal about the hang-over expenses of the 
war, we are told that we have to make big appropriations in 
order to take care of them, but we never hear anything about 
the hang-over assets that came from the war, assets amounting 
to billions of dollars in the way of surplus material, excess 
lands, securities, and other assets which are being sold for the 
purpose of meeting the current expenses of the Government. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Is it not a fact that last October 
the Government issued $500,000,000 of 30-year 43 per cent bonds 
for the purpose of taking up current indebtedness, the first 
bonds that had been issued since the armistice was signed? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is my recollection, Of 
course, it is very easy to avoid a deficit when you issue bonds for 
that purpose or when you sell your capital assets to take care of 
your current expenditures; but the complaint I make is that 
the statement is being made constantly to the country that this 
deficit is being avoided by economy and reduction of expendi- 
tures in the various departments of this Government, when, I 
repeat, if you take every appropriation bill that has been passed 
at this session of Congress you will find that when it comes 
to making appropriations for the ordinary operations of the 
Government they exceed for the year 1924 the appropriations 
made for the year 1923 for the same purposes. That is clearly 
evident here. Of course, as I have already explained, we do 
not have to make an appropriation of $50,000,000 next year to 
take care of claims, because those claims will have been set- 
tled at the end of this fiscal year. Yet this bill carries only 
$42,275,151.45 less than the appropriations for this year, which 
included the $50,000,000. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. In making these claims we are merely 
following the precedent of a very distinguished circus man 
named Barnum. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think the statement of the 
gentleman is well put and very timely. Now, gentlemen, there 
are only one or two of these appropriations to which I wish to 
refer briefly. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I will. 

Mr. GARNER. In connection with the deficit, T believe the 
gentleman was one of the committee who framed the Budget 
law, and if he will recall the obligation was placed upon the 
President not only to tell the Congress the amount of the con- 
templated expenditures and how much the contemplated income 
would be under the present law when the Budget estimates 
were sent in, but it was his duty in case there was a deficit 
shown by the Budget to recommend to the Congress how it 
should be met, As I understand it, the Budget estimates showed 
a deficit of $273,000,000. I have that from the Treasury offi- 
cial, Mr. Gilbert, in a hearing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I can not find anywhere in the Budget message a recom- 
mendation as to how this shall be met except the mere state- 
ment it will be met by economy. Well, if the President is going 
to avoid the obligation in reference to the $273,000,000 he 
could do so with the $600,000,000 just as easily and not comply 
with the law. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman will find no ex- 
planation of how he will take care of the deficit in his message 
to Congress. In so far as I know the President never has 
complied in any message submitted to the Congress in reference 
to a deficit with the provision of the Budget law which requires 
him to tell the Congress bow the needed money shall be raised, 
except to say that it will be taken care of by some indefinite 
and unexplained economies to be effected. 

Mr. GARNER. And in the difference of 62 days, when he 
vetoed the bonus bill and when he sent in the Budget estimate, 
there seems to have been a difference of nearly $400,000,000 in 
the contemplated deficit. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. And certainly that was not made up by 
economy during those 62 days. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who I think it is proper to say is always frank and dis- 
cusses these financial matters without reference to politics, 
tells the country and the Congress just how he is going to take 
care of that deficit; and it is not, as has been stated sometimes 
by Members 

Mr. GARNER. To issue emergency certificates. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is by selling railroad securi- 
ties, Federal farm-loan bonds, part of the capital assets of the 
Government. 

This bill carries an appropriation for the Housing Corpora- 
tion of $125,000, in round numbers, less than the appropriations 
made for the current year. I do not hesitate to say I agree 
with much the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] has said in 
reference to the maintenance of the Government hotel, at least 
for the time being, but I also agree with the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAp] that the hotel ought to accommodate 
as far as possible the civil-service employees of this Govern- 
ment. I understand there is a great waiting list down there. 
It is a most desirable place to live. It is about the cheapest 
-Place to live, considering the accommodations afforded, that 
can be found in the city of Washington. I think they furnish 
lodging, consisting of a separate room, and two meals per day 
at about $45 per month; and civil-service employees are very 
anxious to obtain accommodations there, but it is impossible 
to take them all in because of the want of rooms. With this 
appropriation as it has been cut, Mrs. Summers, who is the 
head of that hotel, says she will necessarily have to restrict 
the number of meals per day and she will not be able to fur- 
nish meals to all of those who are able to secure lodging in the 
hotel. Now, it is said that there are some who do not want 
their meals but who only desire lodging. I take it they are 
clerks to Members of the House and Senate rather than civil- 
service employees, because certainly those under the civil serv- 
ice can be regular and be there at meal time. 

I am opposed so long as they have accommodations for only 
about 1,800 to the opening of that hotel to clerks of Members 
of the House and Senate so long as civil-service employees 
desire accommodations there. and I am opposed to the reduc- 
tion of this appropriation by $125,000, which, it seems to me, is 
actuated largely by a desire to give clerks of the Senate and 
House Members an opportunity to go there and get their lodg- 
ing. That hotel was erected for civil-service employees, not 
for clerks of Members of Congress, and I am in favor of giving 
the civil-service employees the preference. Now, if it were 
costing money to furnish those meals, if it appeared it was an 
expense, I would readily approve the action of the committee; 
but Mrs. Summers says the Government is making a profit from 
the meals furnished, therefore I am unable to understand why 

this appropriation should be cut $125,000, necessarily resulting 
in depriving 400 or 500 lodgers in the hotel from receiving 
meals in the hotel dining room. It seems to me if we are going 
to maintain that hotel dining room for the benefit of the em- 
ployees of the Government we ought to make a sufficient ap- 
propriation to enable all of the roomers to receive their meals 
there, especially since the Government is making a profit upon 
the meals as well as upon the rooms. For that reason I think 
the committee should have allowed the $125.000. 

I want to discuss for a little while the appropriation which 
is recommended for the Veterans’ Bureau. The appropriation 
which is made for the Veterans’ Bureau for next year amounts 
to $428,160,773, as compared with $418,063,843.45 last year. 
There is a reduction in some items, but it is significant that 
the personnel expenses, the salaries of the bureau, have in- 
creased. There has been no such economy as we have been led 
to believe in the Veterans’ Bureau so far as salaries and 
administrative expenses are concerned. The report shows that 
the sum recommended by the bureau for the next year’s salaries 
and expenses amounts to $49,984,063, whereas the appropria- 
tions for similar purposes in 1923 were only $34,970,974.65, or a 
difference of more than $15,000,000. Now, it is only fair to 
say that for 1923 a part of the salaries and expenses were paid 
out of a lump-sum appropriation for hospital expenses. 

But the reports submitted by the bureau for the total of 
personal services in the Veterans’ Bureau for the years 1922, 
1923, and 1924 are as follows: In 1922 the total for personal 
salaries was $37,890,954.81, while in 1923 the total of personal 
salaries had climbed to $42,976,759.80, whereas in 1924 it is 
proposed to pay in total personal salaries $49,374,800, or an 
increase of nearly $7,000,000 over the current year, 

There is not a Member of Congress who objects to appro- 
priating every dollar that is necessary for the disabled soldiers. 
We are anxious to give them yocational training to the fullest 
extent possible. We want to give them all the hospitalization 
needed, We want to give them and their families the full 
compensation provided by law. But we do not wish to see 
the money appropriated for the disabled soldier unnecessarily 
consumed in the payment of salaries and in administrative 
expense. 

I submit that there has not been that reduction and that 
economy in the administrative expenses of the bureau that 


there ought to have been, and I can see no justification for 
personal salaries for next year amounting to $7,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the personal salaries for this year. And that is an- 
other evidence or another refutation of the claim that is being 
made over the country that economy is being practiced in the 
expenditures by the different bureaus of the Government. 

Now, a question was asked of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] a few moments ago as to the hospitals recom- 
mended by the bureau. I do not recall now just when the 
appropriation of $18,500,000 was first made. That was placed 
under the Treasury Department. But I do recall that last 
April an appropriation of $17,000,000 was made, making the 
total appropriations for hospital construction granted since 
1919 something like $54,000,000. 

I think it was the gentleman from Texas IMr. Brices] 
who asked the gentleman from Indiana how many hospitals 
had been completed under these appropriations, There have 
been several completed, but probably the greater number are 
uncompleted and some have not yet been started. Some of 
them, it is stated, have been 60 per cent completed; others more 
and others less, And so far as this $17,000,000 appropriated 
in April, 1922, is concerned, there are some contracts which 
have not yet been let, and the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
states that it will be from a year to a year and a half before 
a number of those hospitals now under construction are com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy. 

Mr. BRIGGS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The hearings, on page 343, show the progress 
of construction under the $17,000,000 appropriation. I read: 

Mr. Woop. How many hospitals have aca in courke of construction? 

Colonel Forses. Under the appropriation of $17,000,000 carried in 
the last Langiey bill we have one at Northampton, one at Tupper 
Lake, one at Knoxville, Iowa, one at Gulfport, Miss., one at Liver- 
more, Calif., and one at Excelsior Springs, Mo. Under Public Act 84, 
which is a Treasury Department bill carrying $18,600,000, there is 
one more hospital that they have to build, which is at Chelsea, N. X., 
and that will complete their program. 

Mr. Woop. Those are all that are in contemplation? 

Colonel Forges. They are all under construction. 

Mr. Woop. Is it expected after these are completed to build any 
more out of that appropriation? 

Colonel Forers. No; the appropriation is exhausted. 

Mr. Woop. With the completion of these hospitals, will you have 


sufficient hospital accommodations for all the requirements of your 


7 
N With the completion of the new structures under 
Public Act 84, which provides $18,600,000, and the last Langley bill, 
providing $17,000,000, we will have approximately 21,400 s as the 
result of these combined appropriations. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, That is true, so far as the com- 
pletion program is concerned. But the gentleman well knows 
that many of these hospitals under way, under the $17,000,000 
appropriation, are not yet completed, and the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau very frankly states that it will be 14 mouths 
before some of them are ready for occupancy. 

We have heard a great deal about the necessity for hospitals. 
The necessity was great, and we were told when this appropria- 
tion was made in April, 1922, that the hospitals would be ready 
in nine months. Yet the nine months have passed, and some of 
the contracts have not yet been let, and others have been let 
only in the last two or three weeks. Somebody is deserving of 
criticism for the failure to get these hospitals under way and 
provide proper hospital accommodations for the disabled sol- 
diers at the earliest date possible. 

There is a limitation in this bill which will prohibit the Di- 
rector of the Veterans’ Bureau from using general funds for 
the purchase of hospitals, and I want to call your attention to 
the manner in which it was proposed to use these funds. I 
want to call your attention to the hearings as a justification to 
the committee for placing this limitation in the bill. I am going 
to read from the hearings on page 385. The chairman, who 
was examining the director, asked this question: 

Then you must be contemplating the erection of other hospitals if 
you have recommendations to make. Tell us what the recommendations 
are. 

The director had previously stated that under the broad au- 
thority of the general law he had the right to take funds ap- 
propriated for medical and hospital services and purchase hos- 
pitals without authority of Congress. 

I read: 

The CHAIRMAN, Then you must be contemplatin 
other hospitals if you have recommendations to make, 
the recommendations are. 

Colonel FORBES. 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Colonel FORBES. 


the erection of 
Tell us what 


robably one at Portland, Oreg.. 
The CHAIRMAN. Are there any other places? 

Colonel FORBES. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose do you need Dwight, III. 
Colonel FORBES, For general medical and surgical cases. 
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me 8 How manr beds are there? 

‘olonel FORBES. o hundred. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do you contemplate paying for that hospital? 
Colonel Forges. Three hundred thousand dollars ; that is the price. 
The CHAIRMAN, What would it cost you to erect a building of that 


pe? 
Colonel FORBES. I have never seen this ers» Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN, Are you going to recommend it 

Colonel Forges, I am. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who has seen it? 

Colonel Fornes. Our inspectors, 

The CHAIRMAN. Do they recommend it? 

Colonel Fonuns. They do not. 

The CHAIRMAN, Then why do you recommend it? 

Colonel Forges, I believe it to be a good thing to do, and we may 
be able to close another leased property in Chicago. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean you will able to close up a place? 

Colonel Fores. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Tell us about this other building that you contem- 
plate recommending. 

Colonel Forses, It is a hospital in Portland, Oreg., now leased by 
the Public Health Service and turned over to us, for which we pay a 
nominal rental of $3,000 a year. ‘There are 150 beds there, and they 
offer to build a tuberculosis wing. At the present time, outside of the 
city of Portland, Oreg., there is a little wooden colony called the Pierce 
Sanitarium, where we have had some tuberculosis cases. The ordinances 
of the city do not permit of the treatment of tuberculosis within the 
city limits, but the council at one of its sessions passed an ordinance 
pores tung the Government to treat tuberculosis. is is a brand new 

ospital, and the Government, I believe, 1 $120,000 in completing 
it; this, however, long before my time, and the hospital owners agreed 
to build a tuberculosis unit and to turn the thing over to the Gov- 
ernment tor BI as which will give approximately 300 beds, com- 
pletely equip + 

The CHAIRMAN, For how much? 

Colonel FORBES. barge 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that a fireproof building? 

Colonel Fonurs. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Who has recommended that place? 

Colonel FORBES. I have. Z 
The CHAInMAN. What about the medical board? 

Colonel Forres. They have not. 

The CHAIRMAN. What do they say about it? 

Colonel Forses, They do not want it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you seen it? 

Colonel FORBES, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. If they do not want it, why do you want it? 
Colonel Fonnns. Because I know more about the requirements than 


they do. 

The ČHAIRMAN. Is the medical board the instrumentality through 
which ix President gets the information upon which he bases his 
approval? 

‘olonel Forses. Most of the time; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, But not always? 

Colonel Forses, No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. He appoints the medical board, does he not? 

Colonel FORBES. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why does he appoint them if it is not to approve or 
l 

Colonel Forges. They are to be advisers to the Director of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, as I understand. 

The CHAIRMAN. And not to the President? 

Colonel Founks. I guess to the President as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any other place that you have in mind where 
you want to erect a hospital 

Colonel Forges. No, s 

The CHAIRMAN. You 
other place? 

Colonel Forsrs, No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, Except those two? 


COLFAX, IOWA, HOSPITAL, 


Colonel Forges. I would like to correct my statement. 
ing an examination of the property at Colfax, Iowa. 

Tue CHAIRMAN, That is where a building already stands? 

Colonel FORBES, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What kind of a building is it? 

Colonel Forres. It is only a semifireproot bunau: 

The CHAIRMAN. How many patients are you taking care of there? 

Colonel Forses. Two hundred. A 

The CHAIRMAN. You propose to buy these buildings or to erect 
them out of moneys that are set apart for other eee do you not? 

Colonel Forbes. Set apart for medical and hospital services. 

Mr. Woop. Before any purchase could be made under the language 
of the act to which you have referred, it would have to be approved 
by the President? 

Colonel Fonnks. Yes, sir; before we can do any construction work 
the President has to approve it. I discuss all these problems with the 
President and get his approval before I go ahead with any of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, according to that, there Is no limit on the 
appropriations that may be used for hospital construction? 

Colonel Fonrses. There is no limit, Mr. Chairman, but we have 
exercised care and diligence in handling that appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is pretty large authority to place in the hands 
of one poreon.: 

Mr. Woop. Is the approval of the President given in writing or 
simply by direction? 

Colonel Forges. Sometimes in writing; usually in writing. 


Mr. SUMMERS. of Washington. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Did the director explain 
why they were keeping tuberculous patients in this small 
wooden hospital adjacent to Portland, Oreg., and paying for 
the support and treatment of those patients so much per day, 
when there are vacant beds in a regularly constructed veterans’ 
hospital 15 Walla Walla, which was supposed to serve that 
erritory 


LXIY—— 96 


have not anything in contemplation at any 


We are mak- 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I am not criticizing or discuss- 
ing the necessity of a hospital at Portland, Oreg., but what I 
am criticizing is the director, who says that he is going to 
spend $300,000 on a hospital at Dwight, III., that he never 
saw and which his inspectors decline to recommend. He is 
undertaking to buy, at Portland, Oreg., a hospital that the 
board of medical advisers, by his own admission, told him and 
the President that they did not want and did not need. 

Now, I think, under those circumstances there ought to be 
some limitation placed upon the director, and that when we 
appropriate over $48,000,000 for medical and hospital services 


to the soldiers it ought to be used for the best interest of the 


soldiers and not for the purpose of buying hospitals when the 
board of medical advisers appointed and constituted for that 
purpose advise against it. I think it is necessary to put a: 
limifation of that kind in the bill, It is difficult to understand 
why the director proposes to buy an expensive hospital which. 
he has not seen, when his inspectors, who have seen it, refuse 
to recommend it, or why he should propose to buy a much 
larger hospital in another locality which the board of medi- 
eal advisers do not want and when there is a Government hos- 
pital near by which is ample and splendidly equipped for the 
soldier patients of that territory, unless it be that he is un- 
able to resist the senatorial and congressional influence which 
he says is being constantly brought to bear on him. The money 
appropriated should be used for the soldiers and not for the 
purchase of useless and unnecessary hospitals. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I am trying to find out why they do not occupy the 
hospital that has ulready been provided in that same territory. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I misunderstood the gentleman, ` 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I thought the gentleman 
misunderstood me. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
do that. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am told by medical officers 
that there are vacant beds in as beautifully located and well 
equipped a hospital as there is to be found anywhere in the 
service in the United States. I am told that these wards are 
not fully occupied, whereas they pay for the care of tubercu- 
lar veterans in a small, wooden hospital shack, as I under- 
stand, at Portland, in the same territory. That is what I am 
trying to find out. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The hearings do not give any in- 
formation in regard to that; but I take it from what the gentle- 
man says that that was what caused the board of medical ad-- 
visers to refuse to recommend the purchase of a hospital at 
Portland, and to state, as the director admits, that they did 
not need it for hospital purposes. Yet notwithstanding that the 
director tells the committee that he proposes to purchase a hos- 
pital at Portland, Oreg., for $675,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, is it not within the 
province of the Committee on Appropriations to state where 
these hospitals shall be erected? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The director claims that under 
the broad provisions of the act he has the authority to take the 
entire amount appropriated for medical and hospital purposes 
and use it for the purchase of hospitals. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Is there no appeal from his decision? 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. He does it subject to the approval 
of the President, but, as a matter of fact, it is really left with 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. The limitation placed 
on this bill proposes to limit him in that respect. I think he 
ought to be limited, especially in view of his statement with 
reference to these hospitals. b 

Mr. ROACH. Do the hearings disclose where hospitals have 
been purchased and what has been paid for them up to the 
present time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 
that information in the hearings. 

Mr. MADDEN. Fifty-four million dollars has been appro- 
priated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. I stated a while ago that 
the total amount that had been appropriated since 1919 was 
something over $54,000,000. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
Texas, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I shonld like to ask if adequate provi- 
sion is made in this bill to take care of the salaries of the 78 
lawyers of the Shipping Board who were arranged for at the 
beginning of the previous year? 


I do not know why they do not 


The gentleman will find all 


I will yield to the gentleman from 
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x SECOND LANGLEY BILL. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am satisfied that ample provi- 
sion will be made out of the appropriation of $50,000,000. No 
one need worry about these high-priced attorneys not being 
taken care of. I am sorry to say to the gentleman that the 


hearings do not disclose or give any information with reference Date of completion. 
to the salaries of the attorneys. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I was just looking through the hear- 
ings and was unable to find anything with reference to them, January, 1924. 


February, 1924. 
Opened for reception of patients 
Aug. 14, 1922; complete hospital 


Undetermined. Purchase of exist- 
ing hospital and site and recon- 


and I wondered if they were being paid their salaries, and 
what they were doing, and how they were getting along. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have an idea that the chairman 
of the Shipping Board is seeing to it that they are being properly 
eared for. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman is sure that they are 
drawing their salaries, is he not? 
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; Angust, 1923; purchase of existing 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I do not think there is much phospital and extension. 
doubt about it. There is a general statement in here that there ; eer iene: 
has been a reduction in the number of attorneys. e 12 


Mr. BLANTON. They have been reduced to 76. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am glad to have that informa- 
tion, hecause the hearings do not show what number has been 
cut off from the pay rolls. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. How many were let out? 

Mr. BLANTON. Two. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman include in his remarks the 
statement to be found in the hearings showing the state of 
completion of the various hospitals and when they may be ex- 
pected to be available? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I shall be glad to do that, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be permitted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp for that purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The statement is as follows, and, by way of explanation, it 
should be stated that the first Langley bill carrying $18,500,000 
was passed in March, 1921, and the second carrying $17,000,000 
was passed in April, 1922: 


itale and additions to existing hospitals made available or to be made available 
We PAP under construction authorized by the first and second Langley bills. 


Norx.— Future dates of opening where stated are in all instances approximate. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, In conclusion, I want to say that 
I had expected to discuss the appropriation made for the Ship- 
ping Board. I may do that when the bill is taken up for 
amendment. This bill carries an appropriation of $50,000,000, 
which the chairman of the Shipping Board estimated to be the 
amount of losses that would be incurred next year. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SxeELL] and my colleague from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis] made the statement a few moments ago 
that it was stated before their committee that the losses for 
last year were only about $35,000,000. That is borne out by 
the statement filed by the chairman of the Shipping Board him- 
self, who states that for the four months of July, August, 
September, and October of this fiscal year the loss on opera- 
tions was $10,861,080.13, and the total loss, which includes ad- 
ministration and all other expenses for those four months, 
amounted to $13,058,593.87, or something over $3,000,000 a 
month, rather than $4,000,000, the amount claimed by the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board in support of his proposition to 
have $50,000,000 appropriated. So if you are going to take his 
own statement and make an appropriation necessary to take 
care of the losses of the Shipping Board for the next fiscal 
year, assuming his figures to be correct, $36,000,000 or $38,000,- 
000, at the outside, would be sufficient. 

I do not think I do the chairman of the Shipping Board an 
injustice when I say that he was interested in showing great 
losses, because in the hearings, over and over again, there is 
scarcely a page in which he does not present an argument in 
favor of the ship subsidy bill, and, of course, he was interested 
in showing as great a loss as possible, because the greater the 
loss the stronger the argument in favor of getting rid of these 
ships and passing the ship subsidy bill in the Senate; but his 
own figures do not bear him out in his statement that the losses 
of the Shipping Board during the last year were from $11,000,- 
000 to $16,000,000 per month. I recall that Admiral Benson 
stated that the losses in 1921 had been cut down to something 
over $3,000,000 a month. The chairman of the Shipping Board 
1 states that the losses were $11,000,000 to $16,000,000 
a month, 

Now, what are the facts shown by the figures filed and pre- 
sented by him and printed in the hearings? In 1922 the re- 
ceipts from the operation of the vessels amounted to $93,- 
889,886.35. While the disbursements on account of the opera- 
tion of vessels amounted to $114,271,576.20, the difference or 
loss growing out of direct operation of vessels was $20,- 


e B. September, 1922, but not for 
tion of patients pending com- 
ae 145 of additional necessary 


ined. Site purchased from 
first bill, 8 to be done 
from second bill; plans now being 
ang ſeted July 11, 1902 bei 
1 now being 
Completed ex! on to existing 
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March, 1921. 
do...) Completed Aug. 25, 1 now in 
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pital, 
Completed October, 1922; now being 


A Ga. (U. S. V. H. 
No. 62). for tion of patients; 
Be See cesta at ile ha 


Oteen, N. O. (U. 8, V. H. 


No. 60). 790,339.94 for the entire fiscal year of 1922. That I may say 
ee ‘Als. (Negro bos- includes $18,000,000 for repairs and alterations. Of course, the 
Dayton, Ohio (soldiers’ total expenses to the Government amounted to more, if you 

home). consider the cost of tying up the excess vessels, cost of dis- 
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Prescott, Ariz, (U. S. V. H. 
No. 50). 


posing and taking care of the plants, the cost of maintaining 
the wooden vessels, which, in all fairness, should not be charged 
up to operations. But when you consider the actual loss on 
account of operations the figures show that for 1922 they were 
something over $20,000,000. The total losses, including all out- 
side expenses which are not incident to the operation of the 
vessels on the high seas, amount to something over $78,000,000 
for the entire year, or $6,500,000 a month, according to the 
table presented and printed in the hearings. 

I submit that that does not square up with the statement of 
the chairman of the Shipping Board that we lost money up to 
this year at the rate of eleven to sixteen million dollars per 
month, 

What do the hearings further show? For the first four 
months of the present year the receipts for the operation of 
vessels July to November 30 of this year amounted to $48,- 
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494,189.24, whereas the disbursements on account of operation 
of vessels were $44,760,909.53, or a profit, so far as these figures 
go, of nearly $4,000,000. Of course, I want to say again that I 
am aware that the administration of the Shipping Board is a 
loss to the Government, but I submit that it is not fair in the 
argument in favor of the ship subsidy bill to put the entire losses 
on the operation of the vessels. Because we all know that we 
have got one thousand three hundred and odd steel vessels now— 
I do not remember how many are in operation, but there are im- 
mense losses entailed in tying up vessels and maintaining them at 
various wharves and in other expenses not properly chargeable 
to operations, and yet those who have favored the ship subsidy 
have been quick to use these entire losses as showing that we 
are losing $50,000,000 and more per annum in the operation of 
vessels, whereas the facts do not justify any such contention. 
[Applause, ] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time, and I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, STED- 
MAN]. 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am very grateful to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrns] for his kindness and for the honor bestowed upon 
me by the privilege of diverting for a brief interval the at- 
tention of the House from the measure now being considered 
to one which has been referred to the Committee on the 
Library, and for which I am expecting favorable considera- 
tion. I call it to your attention at the present time in behalf 
of those who earnestly desire its passage at an early date on 
account of its merits. I have reference to House bill 13672. 

The erection of monuments is a custom which dates back to 
remote ages, It is not transmitted from one generation to an- 
other but is the offspring of exalted sentiment and high ideals. 
They mark the resting place of those who have brought re- 
nown to their country upon the field of battle or have contrib- 
uted to its prosperity and happiness in times of peace. But 
you will search the history of all ages in vain for the record 
of any people who have erected a monument to another race 

or to any Class of that race dwelling among them to perpetu- 
ate the memory of qualities which entitle them to remembrance 
and gratitude. 

The bill introduced in the House should find a responsive 
echo in the hearts of citizens of this great Republic. They are 
all Americans, whether they dwell in New England, in the far 
South, or on our Western plains. 

The measure provides that the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
select a suitable site and to grant permission to the Jefferson 
Dayis Chapter, No. 1650, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
for the erection, as a gift to the people of the United States, 
on public grounds of the United States in the city of Washing- 
ton, D. C., other than those of the Capitol, the Library of Con- 
gress, Potoinac Park, and the White House, of a monument in 
memory of the faithful colored mammies of the South [ap- 
plause]: . 

Provided, That the site chosen and the design of the memorial shall 
be approved by the Joint Library Committee of Congress, with the 
advice of the Commission of Fine Arts; that the monument shall be 
erected under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers; and that the 
United States shall be put to no expense in or by the erection of the 
said monument, 

Aside from its merits, its approval and indorsement by the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy demands its careful and 
favorable consideration. It was introduced at the request of 
the Jefferson Dayis Chapter, No, 1650, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 

The history of the United Daughters of the Confederacy is 
one resplendent with great deeds, many of them gilded with 
rolmantic luster which has cast its radiance throughout the 
world, This organization owes its origin and life to an asso- 
ciation of Southern women beginning in the days of the War 
between the States for the purpose of caring for the wounded 
and, after the war was over, in providing cemeteries for the 
Confederate dead, many of whom slept upon the battle fields 
where they fell. When it was not possible to bring them home, 
they buried many of them at the same spot and erected a monu- 
ment that the stranger might know he was treading on hal- 
lowed ground. 

After the formation of the Confederate Veterans’ Association 
many of these associations became known as Daughters of the 
Confederacy and later were organized as the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. I have thought it not amiss to refer 
briefly to an organization, a chapter of which requests the 
passage of the bill. 

During the days preceding the unfortunate War between 
the States was the era of Southern civilization, so often mis- 
represented and misunderstood. Whilst a period of many trials, 


it was an era of glory. It gave to the world such names as 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe as models for the 
emulation and example of the young men of the land. Later 
on the names of Robert E. Lee—by common consent one of the 
foremost commanders of the English-speaking race—Stonewall 
Jackson, whose achievements have lighted up with historic 
interest the beauties of the Shenandoah Valley, and others; it 
sent an army to the battle field which suffered the greatest per- 
centage of loss known in modern warfare with a fortitude which 
challenged the admiration of brave men in every land from the 
rising to the setting sun; it furnished statesmen, scholars, and 
orators whose names have illumined the brightest pages of 
history. 

The colored mammies of the South lived in and were a part 
of this civilization. No one, except the youth of that genera- 
tion, can realize the mutual devotion of the colored mammies 
of the South and those whom they served. They were educated 
by their young mistresses, and their characters molded by 
them. The fidelity of these colored mammies has scarcely a 
parallel in history. The safety and comfort of “ their children,” 
as they called the boys and girls whom they nursed, gave them 
contentment and happiness. They watched them with tender- 
ness and care, and sang them to sleep with their plantation 
songs. They could not be seduced from their love and loyalty 
by either promise of reward or threats of violence. Numerous 
eee of their fidelity are recorded in the traditions of the 

outh. 

Many a boy who followed the banners of Robert E. Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson dreamed happily as he rested at night upon 
the fields of northern Virginia, his face turned toward the 
stars, as the voice of his colored mammy came to him again 
with its lullaby, bringing happy visions of his home. When 
these boys enlisted in the War between the States their colored 
mammies accompanied them to the trains on which they de- 
parted and there gaye them their blessings, and upon their 
return, many of them wounded and mangled, these faithful 
colored mammies remained with them to the end and assisted 
in the last rites of their burial. Their devotion was returned 
with genuine affection and love. No one iu the homes where 
they dwelt treated them with disrespect, nor was anyone allowed 
to do so. The children when aggrieved by any wrong or fancied 
wrong, ran to them for redress. They had the confidence of all, 
and it was rarely betrayed, They desired no change in their 
condition of life. No class of any race of people in bondage 
could be found anywhere who lived more free from care and 
distress. The very few who are left look back to those days 
as the happy and golden hours of their lives. 

The request contained in the bill should be granted and the 
monument be erected. Upon it let there be no inscription save 
these words: f 

In commemoration of the faithful colored mammies of the South. 

By the Jefferson Davis Chapter, No. 1650, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

The traveler, as he passes by, will recall that epoch of 
southern civilization, when men were brave and women gentle 
and true, whose history has ever been and ever will be an 
inspiration to the people of every land who honor fidelity and 
loyalty, whether an attribute of the great and mighty or the 
low and humble. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose; and Mr, Hicks, having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13374) making appropriations for the 
Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had further 
insisted upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13615) making 
appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and prior fiscal years, 
to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, had agreed to the further conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon and had appointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. 
OVERMAN as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minute 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. LOWREY ]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand a clipping 
from the Memphis Commerelal-Appeal, which contains the re- 
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marks of ex-Governor Patterson, of Tennessee, on the question 
which has just been so ably discussed by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. StepMan]. Governor Patterson was once 
a member of this House, as was his father. I ask unanimous. 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing in 
Spoint type the remarks of Governor Patterson on the same 
subject. 
he CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to are as follows: 


DAY BY DAY WITH GOVERNOR PATTERSON. 


“Tt is reported that a Washington chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy will erect a monument in the 
Capital City to the memory of the old-time southern mammy 
as soon as a proper site has been found. 

“The idea seems to have been sponsored by the Hon. JOHN 
SHar? WILLIAMS, of Mississippi, and it reflects credit upon all 
who have this in charge as showing that sentiment still abides 
somewhere in the land. 

There has never been anything in our history more worthy of 
preservation in song or story or in marble than the relationship 
between master and slave in the old South, that glorious land 
of romance and chivalry, as it existed before it was swept by 
the fires of war, and since then by the no less devastating 
plague of negro suffrage, which was fastened upon the South as 
an act of reprisal by the victorious North. . 

“ Suffrage in time would have come to the Negro as a matter 
of justice, and I am not one to deny him that at any time, or 
for any reason, for justice is the right of all men. But at the 
time and under the circumstances infinite harm was done the 
Negro in causing useless antagonism and a blight fell upon the 
South, withering her hopes and blasting her great renown as 
the home of leaders and statesmen. 

“From this she has never yet recovered, and is even yet al-, 
most a political exile, for no man living south of Mason and 
Dixon's line has been elected to the Presidency or Vice Presi- 
dency in more than 60 years of American history. 

„One day this will be changed, and it will be when the South 
herself has the spirit and determination to do so. 

“It is rather difficult for people in the North and even those 
of the present generation in the South to understand the tender 
feeling between the whites and blacks of another day. I will 
relate one instance in my own life, and there are many others 
which other southern men have experienced. My father was a 
Confederate soldier, the colonel of the Fifth Alabama Cavalry 
Regiment. He was 24 years of age when the Civil War began 
in 1861, and when he went from home to the service there ac- 
companied him a slave, the property of my grandfather. His 
name was Reuben Patterson, and he was just six months 
younger than my father. For all the four years of the conflict 
Reuben was with my father, faithful as a star, sharing all 
the dangers of battle and meeting without a murmur every task 
or privation. 

“After the surrender he returned with what was once his 
master, but then only his friend. For this friend Reuben 
worked with or without money as the case might be, and he 
never tired or faltered. 

“A thousand times I have ridden on his broad back and 
laughed in childish glee. 

He was never out of humor with me; he told me marvel- 
ous tales and listened to all my childish complaints. 

“No matter what I did it was all right with Reuben, and 
this was his attitude toward all the children, but I always 
thought he loved me just a little the best, for I was the only boy. 
My father has, several years ago, gone to his reward, but 
Reuben still survives. 

“ He lives in the old town of Florence, Ala., where our family 
lived for a time after the war. 

The light of Reuben’s life is flickering low. He can not last 
much longer, and when he dies there is only one place he can 
go, and that is to heaven. 

“I never heard Reuben say an unkind word or knew of his 
doing one mean thing. 

“We children often taxed his patience, but his patience never 
failed. Our troubles and joys were his, and we trusted and 
loved him. 

“When his spirit passes to the beyond I believe, and he 
believes, my father’s spirit will meet his somewhere in the 
ghostly land and they will be happy together there. 

No purer heart or whiter soul than Reuben’s has ever gone 
or will ever go to give the last account to God. 
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“There were other slaves and other black friends just as 
dear to others as Reuben was and is to me. They were faith- 
ful unto death. 

Can not we all be a little kinder and a little more just to a 
race that gave us our Reubens and mammies? Can not we 
help it a little more to right living and thinking, make the 
way a little smoother and a little easier for the black feet to 
oe in the long and toilsome road on which they are journey- 

g 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, how much time 
bave I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Eight minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that my time be extended for 35 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw]}. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House— 
Twas the week before Christmas, and all through this Hall, 
We aa vit pases neath AT t 
And builded the Nation by 8963 9 
Then “the gent! from Georgia” in innocence spoke 


Of the perils of drinking—and the whole House awoke! 
He pleas for sobriety, the law, and the fiag, 

And called on officials no longer to “jag.” 

His plea? It was earnest and honest and true 

It just called for preaching—and practicing, too! 

But the folks got excited—some papers went wild, 

And called it the notion of dreamer and child! 

And the “gentleman from Maryland "—Col. Jonx PRI HILL, 
Had nervous prostration—'twas a scream” and a thrill! 
He thinks it is “ a-w-f-u-1” to say that men drink— 

Just what do you reckon, and what do yon think? 

He fights for the honor of his colleagues so grand, 
Yet argues for liquor all over the land! 

Alas and alack! Jonx Puitap sees red 

The word “ prohibition” has gone to his head. 


[Laughter.] 

Gentlemen of the House, when I made that innocent and 
well-intentioned little speech, only 13 minutes long, I did not 
dream that it would carry its honest message in flaming head- 
lines on the front page of nearly every great daily and country 
weekly in America, and that Its reaction would be found even 
on every representative editorial page in the land. I find 
myself amazed, even yet, as I try to compass the real reason 
for this excitement. My mail from every section of the Union, 
in all its varying comment, is as fascinating as a novel [laugh- 
ter], while the spirit of the press would nominate the maker 
of that “bone dry officials” speech all the way from “The 
Mad Mullah of Georgia Politics” and “Vice President of 
Russia,” to the dispenser of common sense and old-fashioned 
honesty in ethics and morals, in politics and patriotism. While 
a few of these letters and editorials have been abusivye—some 
of them laying their authors liable for sending profanity and 
obscene matter through the mails—I rejoice to record that the 
overwhelming sentiment has been not only favorable but en- 
thusiastic in approval of my appeal to officials to “ practice 
what they preach.” [Applause.] 

This reminds me of the experience of William J. Bryan, who 
said he was determined to make at least one speech in New 
York at which nobody could take offense, so he chose for his 
text: “Thou shalt not steal,” and lo and behold, he woke up 
the next morning and found that nearly everybody in that 
gay old town was as “mad as fire” at what they termed his 
“impudent and meddlesome impersonal personalities.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Sam Jones used to declare that he never liked to deal in 
personalities, he just shot in the hole” and the fellows who 
were hit came limping out declaring that they never had been 
in there.” [Laughter.] 

Very sure am I that no editor, no official, and no social or 
civic leader who has a “dry” reputation has come limping out 
of the hole into which I shot on that peaceful December after- 
noon. I have been especially pleased with the approving atti- 
tude. of the vast majority of my colleagues. The truth is, there 
seems to have been only about one discordant note, and that 
has come from the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. HI. 
Frequently, on the floor, while I was away with a sick family, 
and more frequently in the newspapers, he has been quoted as 
referring to my speech as a reflection on the honor and char- 
acter of Senators and Congressmen, and has introduced a reso- 
lution calling me before the bar of this House to specify and 
amplify my charges. In all good humor, allow me to request 
the gentleman from Maryland to visualize the “dry” expanse 
of my tranquil physiognomy and my corporeal being—for I 
am here, without the action of committee or of Congress. But 
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the thing that bothers me, may it please the court and gentle- 
men of the jury, is this: Why should Mr. HILE grow so 
strangely excited and so solicitous for the reputation of his 
colleagues? 

First of all, I call this House to witness that I did not come 
here brandishing a tomahawk. I did not call for a wholesale 

scalping of my honored colleagues. The heart of what I did 
say was this: 0 

š f them, let us hope—are men o 
eee pe red fperei e aS and patriotism, and most Con- 
gressmen and Senators, I am glad to believe, practice the prohibition 
which their votes profess; but there are enough who do not, to cast an 
ominous cloud on the official sky. t 

Everybody knows that this statement is absolutely true, and 
I refuse to back one inch from this declaration. [Applause.] 
But why should the tender-hearted and chivalric Mr. H take 
up the gauntlet in defense of the honor of this House when 434 
other Members are tranquil and silent? Every man who has 
sense enough to be a Member of Congress has sense enough to 
know his own number; and his constituents likewise have his 
number, Practically every Member of this House has made a 
reputation which identifies him in the eyes of his constituents 
and his colleagues as belonging inside or outside the pale of my 
indictment. I am very sure that the people of the fifth district 
of Georgia—friend’ and foe alike, in the imperial city of At- 
lanta, which I have the honor to represent—did not think that 
their Congressman. was included in that indictment. The truth 
is, gentlemen, the gentleman from Maryland is evidently anxious 
that his own constituents in “wet” Baltimore should never 
suspect him of being “dry.” [Laughter and applause.] 

AN AMAZING PARADOX, 

But the amazing paradox of the position of the gentleman 
from Maryland is this: Why should he contend in his resolution 
and his statement to the press that my speech reflected upon the 
honor of the House in the premises? Why should he think that 
it hurts the good name of a Congressman to be under the influ- 
ence of the liquor whose cause he so persistently, consistently, 
and insistently champions? Why on earth does he, in season 
and out of season, advocate the legalized sale of a poisoned stuff 
that has such a devilish influence on the character and reputa- 
tion of his friends? Why, then, oh; why, has he constituted 
himself the “wet nurse” of this great legislative body? [Tu- 
inultuous laughter and applause.] I hope that even now he 
will repent. and before it is everlastingly too late. [Applause.] 
For I remind him and his “wet” comrades that their dreams 
of legalized national “ wetness ” are as futile and as fragile as 
the “baseless fabric of a vision.” President Harding truly 
prophesies what everybody knows—that the eighteenth amend- 
ment will never be repealed. The very processes of constitu- 
tional repeal must stagger the dreams and stifle the hopes of 
every honest liquor man in America. [Applause.] 

THE MOUNTAINEER AND HIS CLOCK, 

Down in our Southern mountains there lived a quaint old 
pioneer of whom I heard a converted moonshiner tell. He car- 
ried to market an old-fashioned schooner wagon, full of moun- 
tain apples, and drove up in front of a furniture store. His 
attention was attracted to an old-time eight-day clock, about 
8 feet high. Told by the merchant that one winding would 
last eight days, he grinned and said, By granny, I'll just buy 
this clock if it don't cost too much, fer Pm always fergettin’ 
to wind my little old clock at home. It sho’ would be fine to 
have to wind a clock just once in eight days.” The apples were 
swapped for the clock, and the neighbors came for miles around 
over the mountains to see the wonderful timepiece. But one 
night something got wrong with the insides of that pesky old 
clock, and it waked the old man up between midnight and day, 
striking to “beat the band,” After he rubbed his eyes and be- 
gan to count, the blooming thing struck one hundred and five 
times. In wild-eyed consternation Uncle Joshua shook his wife 
by the shoulder and said, “ Malindy, old woman, wake up— 
git up! It's the latest I have ever known!” [Laughter.] And 
I declare to the gentleman from Maryland, the Governor of New 

- York, the new Senator from New Jersey, and all who sympathize 
with their wet” proclivities that it will be the latest that they 
have ever known—the latest that the world has ever known 
when the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution is repealed 
by legisiative process. [Applause.] 

The clock in the far-away tower of eternity will strike more 
than a hundred and five times—each time representing a full 
thousand years—before the elghteenth amendment is repealed, 
This sure prophecy is submitted not only to the gentleman from 
Maryland but to the genial Governor of New York, who took 
the oath to defend the Constitution of the United States at his 
recent inauguration and then in his next breath joined the 
nulliners of the Constitution. by calling on Congress to allow 
beer and wine” under the Constitution that outlawed intoxi- 


cants of every kind. He led his legislature during his first term 
as governor to pass a 2.75 per cent beer act when our national 
law allows only one-half of 1 per cent. He knows Congress 
can not pass a law which the Constitution forbids. He knows, 
or ought to know, that beer would mean breweries and that 
breweries. would mean saloons, and that breweries and saloons 
together would mean the revival and the reign of that political 
corruption and legalized debauchery which good citizens will 
not desire and brave citizens will not allow. [Applause. ] 
NEW YORK GOVERNOR SHUTS DOOR OF THE WHITE HOUSE. 

And in the fullest fellowship with a sober Constitution and 
“a stainless flag,” I serve notice now on the Governor of New 
York and all who train with him that he can not roll into the 
White House on a beer keg and a wine barrel, for the militant 
manhood and the emancipated womanhood of America will rise 
in the majesty of their might and smash every jug and break 
every bottle and roll every beer keg and every champagne 
barrel into the Atlantic Ocean. [Applause.] “If that be 
treason, make the most of it —but the inauguration defiance 
of our national prohibition law shut the door of the White 
House forever in the face of the Governor of New York, or any 
other “wet” presidential aspirant. How much more like a 
governor and like a President it would have been If he had 
said in his inaugural speech, like the eloquent CANTRILL, of 
Kentucky, said here in this House when the Volstead law was 
in the making: 


That is the spirit of every loyal American now who believes 
in common fairness and the triumph of our constitutional 
processes—* government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.“ [Applause.] 

RUNNING TO COVER—SIDE-STEPPING THE ISSUR. 

It would be amusing if the question were not so serious 
to see men who are afraid to face the real issue run away and 
hide behind utterly irrelevant questions. Answering my de- 
mand that officials high and low take a new oath of allegiance 
to the whole Constitution with special emphasis on the eight- 
eenth amendment, newspapers, individuals, and organizations 
have demanded that I “remove the beam from my own eye 
before trying to take the mote out of my brother’s eye”; in 
other words, that I obey the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments before urging obedience to the eighteenth amendment. 

First of all, as much as in me lies, I am obeying these 
amendments; but that was not the “question before the 
House.” Evidence is wanting that there is a disturbing breach 
of these amendments. Thousands of negroes in Georgia— 
2,000 in my home city—registered in peace aud voted without 
hindrance in the last presidential election. In practically all 
States the requirements for white and negro voters are the 
same; but even if there is a violation of these amendments 
here and there, that violation does not make a man shoot up 
the town or go home and beat his wife. That violation does 
not cause the shattering of homes and the physical debauchery 
of manhood and womanhood. The worst thing that can be 
said of that violation is the fact that it means, and only 
means, that the political affairs of that section are in the 
hands of the intelligent white people there, and will remain 
in their hands from now till the Judgment Day. [Applause.] 
And, then, I remind the Congress and the country that the 
President had not called a conference of governors to plan 
for a better enforcement of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments—he had called that conference to talk about the 
violation of the eighteenth amendment; and so I remind the 
New York World, the Springfield Union, the Chicago Tribune, 
and all other papers and organizations and individuals who 
are hiding behind irrelevant issues, that I was simply speak- 
ing on the subject before the House—“ the Whole House,” if 
you please, “on the state of the Union,” and the whole house 
this time is composed of the American people. And I refuse 
to be sidetracked from the main issue, and that issue is a 
plea, yes, a citizen’s demand that the officials who swear 
allegiance to the Constitution as a part of their oath of office, 
and the “higher ups” who write editorials and deliver pleas- 
ing platitudes about “the majesty of the law shall begin at 
home and practice what they preach. [Applause.] 

LET NEWSPAPERS “ REPENT AND BE CONVERTED.” 


I have a debate—a sorrowful debate—and the Constitution 
of the United States has a righteous quarrel, with the leading 
newspapers of the land. Chiefly “wet” from the beginning, 
but seized with a temperary spasm of decent loyalty to the 
new-made law, they have rarely gone further than to say: 
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“Now that prohibition is the law, it ought to be enforced; 
but if it can not be enforced better than it is now, it ought 
to be repealed.” Then they joke with pun and fun and try 
to bring the law into disrepute. What fatal folly in editorial 
leadership! What a falling down before a measureless re- 
sponsibility! They know that Chief Justice Taft was right 
when he said that this law has not had a proper opportunity 
to function. 

After America’s long national debauch, three years is not 
time enough to sober up in face of the enormous stocks of 
liquor on hand when prohibition was enacted. These short- 
sighted opponents of prohibition want to repeal our law after 
three years because it has not been an ideal success, when they 
know that this law has been attacked by foreign influences 
without and betrayed by vicious enemies within—bombarded, 
submarined, and torpedoed every hour of every day and night 
by criminals who have neither conscience nor character—crimi- 
nals who are seeking to fill their hellish purses by the defiance 
of every law of God and man and the insidious damnation of 
your children and mine. On which side will the newspapers 
and magazines stand—these supposed constructive builders of 
our social, economic, and governmental life? Will they con- 
tinue to encourage the lawbreakers and liars who are despoil- 
ing our civilization? Or will they run up the black flag toward 
these devilish pirates against humanity and take their place 
beside the door of the home, the church, and the school as the 
real defenders of American youth—‘ the to-morrow of the Re- 
public“? Talk about repeal—they might as well talk about 
repealing the Ten Commandments of God because, after thou- 
sands of years, they are broken every day. [Applause.] 

Because of my plea that all public officials shall stop drinking 
liquor, the Baltimore Sun not only calls me “the Mad Mullah 
of Georgia politics’ but mockingly suggests that I introduce 
the twentieth amendment to the Constitution, requiring all offi- 
cials to take an oath of allegiance to the Anti-Saloon League.” 
Citizens of America, it comes with poor grace for a paper like 
the Baltimore Sun, that threw its guardian arms around the 
dirty saloon, fighting for its legal retention and now praying— 
if it ever prays—for its legal return; the paper that opposed 
a coneurrent prohibition law for Maryland, while standing un- 
blushingly for race-track gambling and other forms of protected 
vice; I say, it comes with poor grace for such a “wet” sheet 
to attack a sober demand for sober officials by a sober Member 
of Congress, and then try to ridicule a great, unselfish, effective 
organization like the Anti-Saioon League, that came into being 
for the express purpose of putting the legalized saloon out of 
business, and that continues its activities to see to it that the 
legalized saloon and brewery shall stay out of business. 

And the Washington Post—let us all smile—makes the edi- 
torial declaration that my proposition is “an absurdity.” Let 
us see about that: The purpose of our Constitution and the laws 
to enforce it, is ti prevent the use of beverage intoxicants. Is 
there anything absurd in carrying out the purpose of the Con- 
stitution of the United States? And, inasmuch as it is the 
high duty of the editor of a great paper to lead the community 
in its truest patriotism and its loftiest ideals, I ask, without 
apology, how any editor can call my plea for sober loyalty to 
the Constitution an absurdity who does not keep liquor on his 
own premises for bacchanalian purposes? When President 
Harding recently declared before this House that the lack of 
law enforcement on this question “is the most demoralizing 
factor in our public life,” and when he further indicted the 
“destructive forces engaged in widespread violation, official 

corruption, and individual demoralization,“ he called for the 
personal obedience and the newspaper influence of the owner 
of the Washington Post, the Washington Herald, the Washing- 
ton Times, the Washington Star, the Washington News, and 
every representative of every newspaper in the National Capi- 
tal, just as much as he called for the obedience and the influ- 
ence of the Billville Banner and the Podunk Paddle. If any 
of these editors take umbrage at my calling their names, let 
them come to me and apologize and I will gladly forgive them. 
If they will declare that they have done their personal and 
their editorial best in behalf of prohibition, I will crown them 
as heroic builders of our sober, Christian civilization; but if 
they have not, then I indict them as dangerous slackers in the 
mightiest moral battle our country has ever seen. [Applause.] 

The newspapers of the country and all the friends of sobriety 
and good government have great reason to hold up the hands 
of the prohibition enforcement leaders. Commissioner Haynes, 
bringing to his stupendous task a reputation for unsullied in- 
tegrity, has shown an amazing genius and energy in organiza- 
tion that has impressed business men and patriots everywhere, 
that he and his comrades in arms are going to put the thing 
over—grandly over! The story of his victories reads like a 


revised edition of the acts of the Apostles, with “Scottish 
Chiefs” and “Abrabian Nights” thrown in. 
Hats off to the leaders for a sober citizenship! 
fighting to victory every day. a 
Let all newspapers join the march ! 
BLIND LEADERSHIP OF THE PRESS. 


The estimate of the thoughtful publie concerning the obliga- 
tions of the press is found in the following letter from a promi- 
nent minister in Kansas: 


Hon. Wu. D. UPSHAW. 
Washington, D. o. 


My Dran Sin: Your fine, straightforward utterances before the House 
yesterday will be greatly appreciated by the friends of righteousness 
all over the land. Probably few will write to tell you so, but where 
one writes there will be thousands who will say with me, Strength be 
to your arm, courage be to your heart, and power to your message.“ 

ou have hit the nail on the head. Now go after the great news- 
Joke o and magazines of the country which are continually making a 


They are 


HUMBOLDT, KANS., December 22, 1922. 


oke of law violation. These two forces have had more to do with 
ringing reproach upon the country than any other two—the violation 
of the law in high places and the making of it a laughingstock by 
the press. The best of the country is with you. 


Cordially, ELBERT E. SATTERLEE, 


The Columbia Sentinel, the paper of the late Senator Thomas 
E. Watson, enjoying a national circulation, and now edited by 
the brilliant former secretary of Senator Watson, Grover G. 
Edmonson, says: 

Ursnaw's advice to the men “ higher 927 Is good sense, sound law 
and wholesome honesty. If public officials themselves violate one of 
our iaws, what right have they to jail the average man for committing 
the same sin? 

DON MARQUIS SAYS REQUEST IS NOT IMPUDENT, 

Of the many editorial comments concerning my proposition, 
none have been more striking than fhe unique one-column treat- 
ment given by the popular author and playwright, Don Marquis, 
in the New York Tribune. He declares that “there is nothing 
at all impudent in UpsHaw’s call for a show-down among Gov- 
ernment officials.” He says it is so well known that many high 
officials do drink that it is perfectly natural and proper for the 
fellows down in the ranks who are made to obey the law to ask 
the “higher ups,” “Where did you get your liquor?” [Ap- 
plause.} ~ 

It would be manifestly immodest for me to fill page after 
page of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp with the enthusiastic in- 
dorsements coming from all over America, but here is one from 
a great Texas lawyer now in New York that sounds a clarion 
note too forceful to be omitted: THE Texas CO., 

New. York, December 21, 1922, 

My Dran MR. UpsHaw: I want you to know that I, in common with 
many thousands of other American citizens who believe in law enforce- 
ment, and especially members of the legal 3 whole-heartedly 
and unqualifiedly approve the statement which you gave to the public 
through the press yesterday. On November 26 Senator Davip A. REED 
of Pennsylvania ve out a ringing statement to the press, depricatin 
the disposition of many citizens, otherwise law-abiding, to lightly an 
with impunity disregard the prohibition statutes. The following da 
I wrote him tn effect that I strongly believed that every good Ameri- 
can citizen should insist on the strict enforcement of the prohibition 
statutes and decline to countenance their violation by drinking with 
their friends, and added: Í 

It a few thousand representative professional and business men of 
the Nation would adopt, and let it be known that they have adopted. 
this acid test, I am persuaded that their example would rapidly spread 
and give an impetus to the wholesome public sentiment demanding the 
enforcement of the law.” 

I am glad that you—a Member of the Congress—have appealed to 
the President, the Vice President, the members of the Cabinet, the 
governors of States, Judges and others in high office, to set the ex- 
ample of reform by each beginning on himself, Most of my life I have 
been an antiprohibitionist. While never a heavy drinker, I was not, 
prior to the adoption of the eighteenth amendment and the passage 
of the Volstead Act, a teetotaler, but I believe it is the duty of every 
law-abiding and OER pene citizen to set the example to others of 
respecting the law, and hence I decline liquors in any form. 

Ts it not feasible to follow up your interview with a nation-wide 
movement to secure individual pledges from prominent men not to 
drink strong liquor, socially or otherwise? 

Of course, the principle for which you and I are contending applies 
equally to all law, including statutes affecting industry. I have in 
several papers which I have prepared sought to give emphasis to these 
views, and I take the liberty of inviting your particular attention to 
the marked passages on pages 11 and 12 of the inclosed copy of an 
address delivered by me last December before the second annual meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum Institute, dealing with “ legitimate 
functions of trade associations.” The greatest security for the pro- 
tection of the rights of life and property is to instill in the minds of 
the masses of the people a wholesome respect for the law, and men 
E property should, as a measure of self-protection, if for no 

igher or better reason, set to the world an example of observing and 
hg Pe ai the law as long as it is the law, whether they believe in it 
or not. 
Yours very truly, 

Hon. W. D. UPSHAW, 

Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
TROUBLE WITH FOREIGN SENTIMENT, 


One letter from a good woman in the foreign section of a 
great city carries a tone of despair concerning the attitude 
of our foreign-born population. Inimical to the spirit of our 


Epwin B. PARKER. 


, 
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institutions and opposed to all of our restrictive laws, they are 
constituting the greatest barrier to prohibition enforcement, 
especially in our great cities. One of the chiefest and sanest 
tasks of the Anti-Saloon League publications is to carry in 
their own language the message of sober Americanism to the 
foreign peoples among us. 

This I know—that every alien who defies the flag that pro- 
tects him just one time ought to be deported by the first ship 
that sails. , [Applause.] 

Down yonder in that beautiful and loyal “ city of the plains,” 
Abilene, Tex., where our vigilant colleague, Tuomas L. BLAN- 
TON, lives, I saw hanging still upon the door of the patriotic 
city clerk this warning of recent war times: 

This is an American town. Don't criticize our President or our 
Government. If you don't like our country, go back to your own 
country; if you have no country, go to hell. 

{Laughter and applause.) 

Of course, we do not want anybody to go to hell, but if 
they are determined to go there anyhow by selling arid drinking 
bootleg liquor, refusing to repent, and defying the laws of 
God and man, they would better go before they do any more 
to enlarge their own patch of hell in this country that ought 
to be the aggressive friend of sobriety and righteousness. 

One of the worst indictments against liquor is the fact that it 
destroys all patriotism and all sense of personal and party 
loyalty. It will make a German, a Frenchman, an Italian, an 
Englishman, or an Irishman out of an American in three min- 
utes if there is a barrel of booze or the boodle of booze just 
across the Une. [Laughter.] It will turn a Republican into 
a Democrat—or, worse than that, it will turn a Democrat into a 
Republican [laughter] overnight if liquor can win thereby. 
{Applause.] One of the breeziest reactions from my recent 
bone-dry speech, which came from Plattsburg, N. Y., illustrates 
this very indictment. He says: 

Dear Sm: You have the right theory on prohibition. 
addition for you: 


> “Four and twenty Yankees, 
Feelin, 


And bought a case of — 5 
When the case was open 
The Yanks began to sing— 
‘To hell with the President! 
God save the King!'” 
Yours truly, B. L. 
[Great laughter and applause.] 
A MESSAGE TO FORBIGN EMBASSIES. 

This is the spirit of countless men who want liquor and get 
it. They shift their allegiance from Uncle Sam to John Barley- 
corn and say, “To hell with all law that interferes with my 
personal liberty!” One problem that calls for delicate but 
firm treatment is the use and abuse of liquor shipments to some 
of our foreign embassies. Am able man who was an attaché of 
our State Department for more than 30 years has written me 
in desperate seriousness on this question. He has seen the 
prohibition ideals of this prohibition country suffer terribly 
right here in the Nation's Capital because of the social ex- 
change of intoxicants that “lead to bewilder and dazzle to 
blind.” This prominent diplomatic observer believes that a 
polite, foreeful note, such as our brilliant Secretary of State 
knows so well how to write, would cause a ready and universal 
response from all foreign embassies and legations, who would 
really rejoice, once they saw our position, to help the United 
States of America, the first great nation that has launched 
upon the greatest moral experiment of all time, to work out 
here at the heart of national and international influences that 
great plan for the redemption of humanity which is eontem- 
plated in the passage and ratification of the eighteenth amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 

Is If WRONG FOR THD CITIZEN TO DRINK? 

Since honest men differ on this point, let me urge that one 
of the fundamental questions in this controversy is. What 
legal right has any law-abiding citizen to drink intoxicating 
re as a beverage intoxicant under our national prohibtion 
po cy? ” 

In the first place, in reaching a conclusion about this, it is 
well to keep in mind what is the purpose of these prohibition 
laws. It is not simply to prohibit the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquor. There is no great harm, except the 
waste of good food material, in manufacturing intoxicating 
liquors. No one gets drunk simply because he transports or 
sells intoxicating liquors. The purpose of all of this pro- 
hibition legislation is to prevent the use of beverage intoxi- 
cants. The courts with practical unanimity have so held, and 
that long before the national prohibition amendment was 
adopted. In State v. Maine (20 L. R. A, 496) the court said: 


It is common knowledge that it is the use of T cont liquor as a 
beverage that is deemed hurtful and is the mischief sought to be pre- 
vented by the legislation. x 


Here is an 


Marks v. State (159 Ala. T1), at page 84: 


The main object and purpose of all is the same * * to pro- 
mote temperance and prevent drunkenness, * * * ‘The evil to be 
remedied is the use of intoxicating liquors as a 8 eas 
and the object of the law in this particular must not be lost sight of 
in its interpretation, 

State v, Phillips, 67 So. 651: 


The ultimate purpose and end of prohibition is to prevent the use of 
liquors as a beverage. This ultimate end is approached step by step, 
and when the preponderant and prevailing morality of the Nation be- 
lieves that the public welfare demands the final step the way will be 
found to accomplish the end. 


The United States Circnit Court of Appeals, 219 Fed. Rep. 


In Na ag Diba comprehend the legislative purpose in prombinon stat- 
utes it is rtant to remember that the ultimate end sought in pro- 
hibition legisiation is not the vention or restriction of the mere sale 
of intoxicants, but the prevention of their consumption as a beverage. 

It is clear from these decisions, which might be multiplied 
from nearly every State in the Union, that when national pro- 
hibition was adopted as our policy of Government it was in- 
tended to prevent the use of intoxicating liquors for beverage 
purposes. The only legal right that anyone has to use intoxicat- 
ing liquor as a beverage must be set forth in the law, if such 
use is legal. The Constitution itself prohibits the manufacture, 
the sale, the transportation, the importation, and the exporta- 
tion of beverage intoxicants, The national prohibition act pro- 
hibits these same acts and the possession of all beverage intoxi- 
cants in his bona fide residence at the time the law went into 
effect. This proyision was inserted in the law largely for the 
reason that the Supreme Court at the time this legislation was 
pending had left in doubt the power of Congress to prohibit 
that which was lawfully in the possession of the holder when 
the legislation went into effect. Since that time the Supreme 
Court has made it clear that Congress has that power. The 
court has also held that such intoxicants in the possession of 
the home owner, in a private locker in a warehouse, could be 
transferred to his home for his own individual use. 

In other words, the only person who can legally possess any 
beverage intoxicants is the one who had purchased it and pos- 
sessed it actually or constructively in his home before the law 
went into effect. There is probably not one in a thousand 
homes in the United States that has any beverage intoxicants 
left in it that were lawfully purchased and possessed before 
the law went into effect.. In the limited number of homes where 
they do have such intoxicants the amount is rapidly reaching 
the zero point. 

MOST DRINKERS VIOLATR THE LAW, 

It follows, therefore, that every person who drinks intoxicat- 
ing liquor to-day except in his home or as a bona fide guest in 
a home of another Is violating the law. No one can drink liquor 
without first possessing it; no one can possess beyerage intoxi- 
cants without first buying them from either a bootlegger or a 
moonshiner except as abdve stated. In other words, every per- 
son who carries beverage intoxicants to his club, to his office, or 
transports such beverage intoxicants anywhere except under 3 
permit from the Government is violating the law. So far as I 
am concerned personally I would gladly vote for a measure to 
prohibit the possession of intoxicating beverages, even though 
they were purchased and possessed in the home of the owner 
before the law went into effect. I can not believe that a good 
citizen, who puts the public welfare above his private thirst, 
will find it any great sacrifice to abolish from his own cellar 
that which the Constitution of the United States denounces as a 
menace to society. ` 

My appeal, therefore, to that limited class that still have the 
legal right to possess the liquors which they purchased before 
the law went into effect is to be patriotic enough to refuse to 
use such liquors even though the law has not as yet prohibited 
their possession. My main point, however, is simply this—that 
no public official or private citizen has any legal right to trans- 
port beverage intoxicants anywhere or possess them except in 
his bona fide residence. The public official has a greater obli- 
gation resting upon him, if that is possible, than the private 
citizen. He takes his oath of office to support the Constitution 
“without reservation or purpose of evasion.” He can not ful- 
fill that oath of office and carry with him intoxicating bever- 
ages or possess them except under conditions which I hava 
already named, 

BAD BXAMPLE TO THE ANARCHIST, * 

There is another phase of this issue which ought to have Its 
weight with us: How can any public official or private citizen 
insist upon others obeying laws relating to personal and prop- 
erty rights if they insist on disobeying a constitutional provi- 
sion of the United States relating to beverage intoxicants? 
That official sets a bad example to the potential anarchist when 
he violates the prohibition law because of his thirst, and then 
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expects the Bolshevist and anarchist to have a higher regard 
for property laws and other statutes relating to personal rights. 

My appeal, therefore, to those few who have a limited 
amount of liquor in their possession legally, is to give it up 
for the public good. To that larger class who are using bev- 
erage intoxicants and possessing them in violation of law, I 
appeal to your loyalty to the Constitution and to the laws 
enacted pursuant thereto, to never purchase or possess one 
drop of intoxicating beverages as long as the eighteenth 
amendment remains in the Constitution. 

This question is fundamental to the perpetuity of the Na- 
tion. If this law is to be broken because it interferes with 
our morbid thirst, then every other law on the statute books 
will be in jeopardy., I do not know how you may feel about 
it, but, as for me, I believe with William Tyler Page that “it 
is my duty to my country to love it, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it from 
all enemies,” and the greatest, most insidious enemy of our 
country is the conscienceless despoiler of our citizenship. 

FURNISHING THE BYVIDENCE, 


I have naturally kept for the last that feature of my address 
which many were anxious to hear first—the evidence concerning 
official drinking. Let us keep the record straight. Those who 
heard my last speech will testify what the official record will 
show—that I made no threat that I would publish in Congress 
the names of known offenders. I did not draw a sword; I 
made an appeal. I tried to bring a Christmas evangel. Enter- 
prising newspaper men naturally put in the same news story 
with my general charges the simultaneous arrest of a certain 
gilded bootlegger. They naturally imagined I would go after 
his list of customers, I did not have to go; I knew enough 
already to well-nigh break the heart of any man who loves to 
see public men walk in sobriety and righteousness before the 
youth of our Jand. I do not surrender one jot or one tittle of 
the melancholy facts in that Christmas appeal, While I have 
gloried in the high personnel of this Congress, and while I 
have rejoiced to pay tribute on countless platforms to the 
regnant manhood of the vast majority of my colleagues, I 
declare now what most of you know—what the gentleman from 
Maryland knows, if he has not been deaf and blind—that 
bootleggers ply their devilish trade among too many public men 
in Washington, These bright newspaper men in the press gal- 
lery laughed out loud when they grabbed my recent speech 
and sent it flashing over the wires, and they said to me, 
“Everybody knows you have told the truth. That is what 
gives value to your declaration.” 

I have seen with my own eyes some of the highest officials 
in Washington, not Members of either branch of Congress, 
lifting the devilish bottle to their lips. No dry“ official will 
stand up and declare an alibi, because his reputation does not 
make it necessary; and the drinking ones will not dare deny, 
for other eyes than mine were witnesses with me. And as for 
Members of this House, God knows I find no pleasure in this 
disclosure, but the bright daughter of one of the best men in 
Congress said to me: We are with you. I wish you could 
stop liquor selling and drinking in this House Office Building.” 
And here is a signed letter that says: 

=-——, a professional bootlegger, told me a year ago “the House 
Office Building furnishes my best customers, and as long as those 
‘t blankety-blanks’ keep buying I am going to keep on selling.“ I 
have reported him several times, but they let him pay a fine, and 
he goes right back to bootlegging. He does nothing else, 

I want to say, gentlemen, that any judge who will continue 
to license such a conscienceless vampire to suck the heart 
blood of any community is not fit to be judge of a coop of 
chickens. [Applause.] And the man, Congressman or other 
high official, who sneakingly helps that scoundrel to damn the 
youth of any country is unworthy to hold any office beneath the 
flag. [Applause.] 

CONGRESS NOT A JUSTICE COURT. 

Why do I not furnish their names to this House to-day? 
This House of Representatives is not a justice court—this Con- 
gress is not a police matinee. This is not the tribunal to act 
on these names and offenses. But I declare to you, here and 
now, that all the evidence that is put into my hands from this 
day will be promptly turned over to Federal and local officers; 
and with this evidence I will turn in the name of a high 
official—not a diplomat—who returned from abroad some time 
ago with more than a score of eases of foreign liquor marked 
“Diplomatic.” God knows I do this with no desire to wound 
any living man. 

The Supreme Court fortifles your supreme conscience and 
mine on this ethical, judicial, and patriotic point when Mr, 
Justice Gray declares: . 


It is the ay and the right not only of every peace officer of the 
United States but of every citizen to assist in prosecuting and in 
securing the punishment of any breach of the peace of the United 


States, . It is the right as well as the duty of every citizen, when 
called pe re by the proper officer, to act as part of the posse comitatus 
in upholding the laws of his country. It is likewise his right and his 
duty to communicate to the executive officers any information which 
he has of the commission of an offense against those laws; and such 
information given by a 3 citizen is a privileged and confidential 
Punica ioe, for which no action of libel or slander will lie, and the 

sclosure of which can not be compelled without the assent of the 
Government, 

But my colleagues, friends and comrades of a sacred fellow- 
ship, and fathers, most of you, of sons and daughters who are 
to be your crown and joy or your voiceless despair, I summon 
you to the vigilant comradeship of helping to make Washing- 
ton safe for our homes here and the homes of the Nation every- 
where. I do this for the sake of making the most beautiful flag 
in all the world “a stainless flag” before the eyes of all the 
world. I do this for the sake of the Constitution which every 
one of us has sworn to obey and defend, remember, “ without 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion.” I do it for the sake 
of the ideals that must control your own children, who are 
dearer to you than the ruddy drops that gather in your hearts, 
I do this for the sake of my own little daughters and the homes 
they are to make some day, perhaps for some of your misguided 
sons. Tle mother of the Gracchi sounded a filial tribute that 
has inspired parents for all time when she said of her sturdy 
sons, “ These are my jewels.” I hold aloft this picture dream of 
my own girlies and declare“ These are my jewels.” And these 
are my reasons, my radiant, priceless reasons, for making no 
compromise before the angels of heaven or the demons of hell 
with the poisoned enemies of our homes, onr churches, our 
schools, and our threatened civilization. And I speak the 
truth—I lie not; I would rather see these darlings of mine laid 
away together in one white coffin while their mother to-day 
prays from her sick bed for the message of their father to the 
leaders of America than to see them grow up to wed the weak 
and staggering sons from some Godless home that has been 
wrecked by the leadership of gilded, drinking officials. 

God give us nien— 

Sober, sun-crowned men— 

Who will inspire America’s plastic youth 
And lead toward heights bing 

Finally, my colleagues, I preach no doctrine that I do not 
practice, Put a sleuthhound after my tracks from the birth- 
day of my citizenship until this day, and if you find I have not 
practiced the thing for which I now plead, I will resign from 
Congress. 

This proposition is not extreme—it is just straight. A man 
who is “ tolerably ” honest is not honest at all. He must simply 
be honest—that is all. 

My position is sane; it is safe; it is unequivocal; it is in- 
contestable! An official who takes an oath tø stand by the Con- 
stitution ought to obey the law. supporting that Constitution. 

And the man who helps a bootlegger to trample the Consti- 
tution beneath his feet and defy the flag above his head ought 
to resign from Congress and every other position of official 
leadership beneath the Stars and Stripes. [Applause.] 

God give us leadership everywhere that will inspire our 
children toward noble, God-fearing, sober lives! [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MeAnrnun, Chairman of the Committee 
ef the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R, 18696) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other pur- 
poses, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to their appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 419. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Esperanza; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 420. An act for the relief of the Long Island Railroad Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 421. An act for the relief of the owners of the steamship 
Lexington; to the Committee on Claims. ` 

S. 2822. An act to regulate the practice of optometry in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 3244. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books 
from the Navy Department to the Interior Department; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3364. An act for the relief of W. O. Whipps; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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S. 4137. An act to authorize the transfer of certain vessels 
from the Navy te the Coast Guard; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 250. Joint resolution to donate to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States certain war trophies cap- 
tured by or surrendered to the armed forces of the United 
States in the World War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 247. Joint resolution providing funds for the 
maintenance of public order and the protection of life and 
property during the convention of the Imperial Council of 
the Mystic Shrine in the District of Columbia June 5, 6, and 
7, 1923, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 1016. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal 
section 3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3668. An act for the relief of Gertrude Lustig; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 966. An act for the relief of the Tacoma Tug & Barge 
Co. ; 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I present a con- 
ference report upon the bill (H. 13374) making appropriations 
for the Navy Department and the naval service, for printing 
under the rule. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
6 minutes p, m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 10, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

902. A letter from the First Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting a copy of a letter from the Commissioner of 
Pensions, together with a copy of the report of the board of 
actuaries upon the operation of the act for the retirement of 
employees in the classified civil service (H. Doc. No. 531); to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. S. 3177. An act declaring a portion of the 
West Fork of the South Branch of the Chicago River, Cook 
County, III., to be nonnavigable; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1366). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R, 
11869. A bill to authorize the sale of lands and plants not 
longer needed for Indian administrative or allotment purposes ; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1367). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 13655. 
A bill to validate certain allotments of land made to Indians on 
the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation in Wisconsin; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1368). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 13467) 
granting a pension to Richard A. Miller, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 13786) to increase pensions 
of persons who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States during the Civil War and of widows and 
former widows of such persons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MacLAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 13737) authorizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to accept as part of the naval base of 

the United States on the San Francisco Bay a site at Alameda, 


gun for naval-base purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
rs. 

By Mr, ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 13738) to increase the 
efficiency of the Army of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13739) for the relief of the 
city of Astoria, Oreg.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 13740) to amend the reve- 
nue act of 1921; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. BENHAM: A bill (H. R. 13741) granting a pension 
to Kate Caldwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13742) granting an increase of pension to 


James A. G. Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13743) granting a pension to Agnes Green; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H; R. 18744) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13745) granting a pension to Lottie B. 
Reid; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 13746) for the relief of Nicholas 
Amoroso; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 18747) granting a pension 
to Alice Luth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13748) for the relief of 


the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 13749) for the relief of 
Ida M. Almstaedt; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 18750) granting a pension 
to Joe Woods; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDLIN: A bill (H. R. 13751) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent certain lands to 
Robert E. Wyche, a resident of Caddo Parish, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 13752) granting a pension 
to Sarah E. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
6782. By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of New York 
County Lawyers’ Association, urging the prompt exchange of 
sites by the commission and the city government as provided by 


a joint resolution of Congress; to the Committee on Public 


Buildings and Grounds. . 

6783. By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial from the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, protesting against the passage of 
House bills 11763 and 13196; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

6784. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Interstate Conference for 
the Investigation of Vivisection, New York City, N. V., approv- 
ing House bill 12605 and protesting against the poison-gas ex- 
periments upon living animals undertaken by the Government; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6785. By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of 63 citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, protesting against the discriminatory tax on small-arms 
ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. i 

6786. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 40 residents of 
California, protesting against the discriminatory tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

6787. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition signed by Mr. 
Newton Root and 26 others, residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
the abolishment of discriminatory tax on small-arms ammuni- 
tion and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6788. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Messrs, Geiser and Miller, 
Fredonia, N. Dak., and others, urging the passage of joint reso- 
lution now pending in Congress to extend immediate aid to the 
people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 7 

6789. Also, petition of J. H. Jenner and 35 others, residents 
of McIntosh and Logan Counties, N. Dak., requesting that 
emergency legislation be passed during the special session of 
Congress to stabilize the price of farm products, etc.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6790. Also, petition of Mr. Aug. Noess and others, of Ellen- 
dale, N. Dak., urging the passage of joint resolution now pend- 
ing in Congress to extend immediate aid to the people of the 
Verret and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 
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SENATE, 
Wepnespay, January 10, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 9, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (II. R. 13481) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee 
= 3 I propose the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping Crerk. On page 36 : 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ball Ge McKellar Smith 
Bayard, Hale McLean Smoot 
Borah Harreld McNary Spencer 
Broussard Harris Moses Stanley 
ursum Harrison Nelson Sterlin 
Calder Heflin New Sutheriand 
Cameron Johnson Nicholson Townsen 
Capper Jones, N. Mex, Oddie ‘Trammell 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Overman Underwood 
Couzens Kello; Pepper Wadsworth 
Culberson Kendrick Phi Walsh, Mass. 
Cummins Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mont, 
Curtis ad 1) Warren 
Dial La Follette Mo. Watson 
Dillingham Lenroot Reed, Pa. Weller 
Fernald ge gis sep Willis 
Fletcher MeCormick 8 ridge 
George MeCumber Simmons ° 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to state for the record that 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonntis] is detained from 
attendance upon the Senate owing to a death in his family. 
I ask that this statement may stand for the day. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Seventy Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. . 

Mr. MoOUMBER obtained the floor. 

Mr, McNARY, Will the Senator from North Dakota yield 
for the purpose of getting before the Senate the amendment 
which I sent to the desk a moment ago? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 36, line 7, after the word 
“ forests,” insert: 


And the Secretary of Agriculture 5 in his diseretion, 
permit timber and other forest produ cut or removed from the 
national forests to be exported from the State or Territory in which 
suid forests are respectively situated, 


RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I desire very briefly to 
address the Senate generally upon the pending bill, and in 
connection therewith to refer also to certain other bills, all 
of which have to do with agriculture and agricultural products. 

The Agricultural Department appropriation bill contains 
very many provisions which are intended for the benefit of 
the agricultural situation. There has been reported into the 
Senate a few days ago the Capper bill. That, for the most 
part, related, as it was introduced—and I have not read it 
since it was reported back to the Senate—to the stock-raising 
industry. Then the Lenroot bill, I am informed, which has 
to do with agricultural credits, will soon be brought before the 
Senate. Then the Norris amendment to the shipping bill is 
before us under a unanimous-consent agreement at all times 
whenever the shipping bill is brought forward, Then we have 
the Bursum bill, which proposes to loan to Germany not to 
exceed $1,000,000,000, the proceeds of which are to be used in 
the purchase of American farm products. 

Aud so, Mr, President, with ever-increasing gravity the agri- 
cultural problem is forced upon the attention of Congress. 
Even prior to the World War there had grown up such a dis- 
pos of earning power between the rural and urban popu- 

tions of the country that Congress had begun to give special 
assistance to the farming public. The principal complaint at 
that time was the high rate of interest imposed on both farm 
and chattel mortgage loans. Our first effort, therefore, was 
to assure to the farmer a lower rate of interest. To that end 
we organized the rural credits banks, a system somewhat bulky 
and top-heavy, but which has been of considerable adyantage 
to the few who could borrow through this agency, These 


banks, unable to meet the demands upon them, the Government 
caine to their assistance and appropriated money by the hun- 
dreds of millions to increase their ability to meet the situation. 

During the war and for a year thereafter the Government 
guaranteed a minimum price for wheat. Following this the 
Government, through the War Finance Board, buoyed up prices 
by furnishing funds to market the farmer's product. abroad, 
to cash the I. O. U. of the foreign governments for the farmer's 
benefit; and we are still waiting for the cash to be returned 
by such foreign governments. 

So the farmer has no right to complain of any lack of gov- 
ernmental activity or interest in his behalf. Outside of ac- 
tually purchasing the farmer’s crop at a fair profit to the 
farmer, the Government has done all it could do along the 
line indicated to assist agriculture. Still the demand persists 
for further aid. And so to-day we have before us divers bills, 
some dangerously paternalistic, to assist agriculture. 

Mr. President, we are met at the outset with this situation: 
Either the Government must go into the business of price fix- 
ing of the farmer's products all along the line, creating a 
precedent for the price fixing of every commodity in the coun- 
try, or it must find some other way to assist the farmer in 
securing a just reward for his labors. There is no use of our 
attempting to evade or side-step the real question that con- 
fronts us. The farmers generally, and especially in those 
States where they raise only cereals, are not asking for fur- 
ther credits. They freely admit that they have borrowed again 
and again until their borrowings are as much as their prop- 
erty can possibly support. So almost with one yoice they are 
saying: “We do not want to increase our indebtedness, Bor- 
rowing from one kind of bank to pay another is not reducing 
our debts one cent. Our creditors are willing to give us any 
extension if we can give any reasonable assurance of our 
ability to pay in the future.” In my State they say: This 
year we raised a good crop after three years of almost total 
failures in some sections, But after putting in our own year's 
labor and that of our whole family without compensation, 
and after paying for the extra help needed in harvesting 
and threshing, there is not sufficient left from the proceeds 
of our crop to pay the taxes for the year 1922 on the lands on 
which such crops were raised. What we do want is a price 
for our product that will enable us to pay for raising it and 
have something to apply upon our debts. We, therefore, want 
the Government to purchase what crop we have on hand this 
year, paying $2 per bushel for wheat, and to guarantee $2 
per bushel for what we can raise next year.” 

And, strange as it may seem, some of the banks of the 
State which have so lustily damned the farmers for their 
paternalistic and socialistic government operation theories, 
when they begin to feel the pinch as the farmers feel it, are 
shouting louder than are the farmers themselyes for Federal 
fixing of grain prices. 

In my humble opinion, none of the bills reported’ will of 
themselves bring about what the farmer, the cereal raiser, 
is demanding. If we are to give the relief which is actually 
needed we will necessarily haye to comply with the demand for 
price fixing in time of peace. When I look down the vista of 
the future and contemplate the result of such a paternalistic 
step, I confess I stand appalled. Once establish the precedent, 
I can see no limit to its application. First paternalism, then 
socialism, and well may we thereafter write Byron's doleful 
tale— 

* © * barbarism at last, 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one. page. 

Have we exhausted every means to promote the welfare of 
the grain producer of the country without responding to this 
demand for price fixing? I repeat, the bills before Congress 
are but makeshifts. They do not meet the demand of the grain 
raiser. 

naturally balks at the proposition of taxing all of 
the people to bolster up the price of a commodity produced by 
one class. The argument is made, and it is a very strong one, 
that when the Government starts guaranteeing the price of 
one commodity for one class there is no stopping place. The 
system will gradually but surely be extended to cover other 
classes until all industries, including those in process of hatch- 
ing, must come under governmental wings. 

For instance, our farmers raise wheat, oats, rye, barley, and 
flax. One farmer may raise only rye. We should not be help- 
ing him by guaranteeing the price of wheat or oats. In many 
instances he has already seeded for next year’s crop of rye. 
All of these cereals are now selling at desperately low prices. 
We must, therefore, fix the price for rye, barley, and oats as 
well as wheat. When we have done this then many lines of 


industry whose mills have been idle since the war will want a 
living price fixed that will start their wheels moving. Then 
will come the coal miners and they will say, “ Only one-third 
of our men are at work and we want the Government to sup- 
port the other two-thirds who are idle.” Where is the stopping 
place if we once enter upon a program of price fixing in time of 
peace? It is not strange that statesmen stand appalled at the 
consequences of embarking upon such a policy. 

Great Britain has entered on the suicidal policy of support- 
ing the unemployed. What has happened? Labor unions have 
made the wage scale so high that they have killed many of 
the industries of that Empire. The Britisher can not produce 
at a cost that will allow him an opportunity to compete with 
other countries. The first result of this policy is closed mills 
and idle labor. The second result is that $500,000,000 a year 
is paid by the taxpayers of Great Britain to support the un- 
employed. The third result is that taxes have become so heavy 
that the very source of taxation itself is being undermined or 
entirely destroyed. If the policy is continued, it can easily be 
guessed what the end will be—national bankruptcy. 

For my part, I would deem it a safer policy for the Govern- 
ment to give directly than to embark upon an indirect charity 
giving. We have given mighty sums of money to Russia, which 
is responsible for its own demoralization and consequent starva- 
tion. Can we not do likewise for the people of this country 
who are not responsible for the depressed price of their 
cereals? And, above all, can we not do so when we know that 
Congress itself, the Government itself, is to a very great ex- 
tent, by its policy of interference in private business, responsi- 
ble for the great disparity between. what the farmer receives 
for his product and what he has to pay for the products of 
others? The Congress is responsible for the excessive freight 
rates the farmers must pay. Through a policy which it has 
followed for the last quarter of a century it is responsible for 
the high cost of living throughout the country. 

When you answer the farmers’ request that you guarantee 
the price of his wheat you say that it is not a function of Gov- 
ernment to fix the price of any commodity. But he can im- 
mediately and most truthfully reply, “ You have done that very 
thing. You have fixed and guaranteed a minimum wage scale 
on every railroad in the country. Not only that but you have 
saddled on me the main cost of fixing the minimum price for 
the commodity of this other class. You by a direct law fixed 
the wage of everyone connected with the handling and trans- 
portation of my grain, You then permitted freight rates on 
my grain to be doubled to meet that cost. You not only en- 
couraged this but you absolutely brought about this result by 
direct class legislation. Then you created boards to fix wages 
in transportation and coal mining and other great industries, 
and those boards have increased the wages and the profits, or 
at least the charges, until the price for coal has doubled, and 
our people are freezing for want of it. Having brought our 
discomfiture by your policy of price fixing for all other classes, 
having by your boards for the settlement of disputes advanced 
wages and then prices without any consideration for the public, 
which must pay the bills, you have doubled and trebled the 
price of everything which we must purchase, and now you 
force us in self-defense to ask you that you fix a living price 
for our commodity that we may be able to purchase the ordi- 
nary necessities of life which have been so greatly enhanced 
by your own price-fixing activities.” 

Mr. President, there is no legitimate answer to these accu- 
sations. The Adamson law was iniquitous, both in relation to 
the political purposes which begot it and in its dire conse- 
quences. There is a far greater moral duty to fix a living wage 
for these farmers who are bankrupt than there was to step in 
and fix a wage for railway employees who were then receiving 
fair wages. 

I admit that we have the power under the interstate com- 
merce clause of the Constitution to control the wage scale of 
those employed in interstate commerce. But the framers of our 
Constitution never dreamed of such a reckless and unprec- 
edented use of the power given. From time immemorial Gov- 
ernments have exercised a control over quasi public utilities 
and corporations but for the one single purpose, that of pro- 
tecting the public against unjust and exorbitant rates. Who, 
therefore, ever dreamed in 1783 that this power would be in- 
yoked, not to prevent excessive charges, but to increase the 
charges to the public—to force excessive charges? Therefore, 
so far as the farmer is concerned, he has precedent on his side 
for price fixing, and he has justice on his side because he has 
been made the victim of previous price fixing. 

I come now to the consideration of two bills. One is to fix 
the farmers’ borrowing capacity. That may help him slightly. 
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It will not help him any in my State, because he has gone to 
the limit of his credit. 

The other is to induct the Government into the business of 
buying and selling the products of the country. That is so- 
cialistiec, pure and simple. But assuming that the very critical 
situation of the farmers in North Dakota and eastern Montana 
would justify the adoption of this most dangerous precedent, 
we are met with the question: How is the farmer to be bene- 
fited? You create a corporation; you take the taxpayers’ money 
and put a hundred million dollars of it into the hands of this 
corporation, and you say, “ Go ahead, buy and build and operate 
elevators and warehouses. There is no limit to the price you 
may pay.” And, of course, the commission will feel it must 
go ahead, no matter to what extent it is being held up, no mat- 
ter though it must pay $24 per day for bricklayers and plas- 
terers, and build or buy elevators and warehouses. 

Mr. President, you would better, a thousand times better, 
purchase the farmer’s product outright, selecting those prod- 
ucts whose prices are the lowest or their purchasing power the 
lowest, and give the farmer a living price for them; then sell 
the same goods for what they may bring in the open markets 
and charge the difference to loss; for, as surely as the sun shall 
rise to-morrow, if we start the Government into the business of 
buying or building elevators and warehouses and buying and 
selling the farmer’s products, we will lose in a very few years 
many times this difference, 

But let us follow the bill. Suppose you have bought sufficient 
storage capacity. What are you then to do? You are to buy 
the farmer’s product. You are not limited to wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, and other cereals which are excessively low in price, but 
you are to buy anything the farmer produces, and then you are 
to sell it. To whom are you to sell it? To the same people 
that the private elevators are selling it to. At what price are 
you to sell it? There may be two answers to this question. 
One is, for what the product will bring in the open market. 
The other is that you propose that this commission will buy 
enough of the grain to corner the market. Now, if that is your 
purpose, why not say so honestly and fairly? I think even 
the author of the bill would probably deny that. We have 
passed many laws to prevent combinations to fix prices, and 
the author has always voted for them and for the most strin- 
gent of them. Does he propose now that the Government shall 
on its part practice what is declared to be criminal if prac- 
ticed by an individual or any set of individuals? If that is 
the purpose of the bill, then it ought to be amended, and either 
a definite price fixed for the grain to be sold, or the cotton, or 
the cattle, the milk or dairy products, or eggs, or else it ought 
to fix some standard of value, such, for instance, as will allow 
the producer to reap a reasonable profit. 

The only excuse on earth, in my opinion, for putting the 
Government into the business of buying and selling is to 
increase the price. I know it is stated in the bill that there is 
an unjust spread between what the farmer receives and what 
the public pays. I know of nothing, however, that is sold upon 
so close a margin as grain to the miller; nor do I know of any 
commodity that is sold on so close a margin as flour to the 
wholesale trade. The excessive charges paid by the consumer 
are mostly attached after the product has left the miller's 
hands and up to the time that it is served on the American 
table. 

But the bill itself negatives the idea of paying a price for 
the products above the price fixed by the law of supply and 
demand. It presumes that a profit will be made by the Govern- 
ment, because it provides for the application of those profits 
toward the wiping out of the original stock issued to the Gov- 
ernment. Now, if that is all it is to do, this result will fol- 
low: Grain will have to be purchased at such price as the law 
of supply and demand justifies; it will have to be sold on the 
same basis; and you know and I know that the cost of opera- 
tion by the Government will be probably at least twice what 
the cost of operation would be by private individuals. There- 
fore the Government, if it follows this rule, not only will not 
raise to any material extent the price of the farmer's grain 
above what the law of supply and demand will assure him, 
but in addition to that the taxpayers of the country will pay 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually to meet the excessive 
expense of this gigantic governmental agency. 

We have seen the Government operate railroads; we have 
seen the cost of transportation doubled; and yet the Govern- 
ment was unable to operate at anything but an enormous loss, 
even with these doubled rates, We have seen the same result 
in the operation of the telegraph and telephones. We have 
had some experience with the Government buying and sell- 
ing wheat; but that experience was certainly most detrimental 
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to the farmer, who under the law of supply and demand would 
have received about twice as much for his wheat as the Goy- 
ernment paid. 

Mr. President, my own stricken State has had some ex- 
perience im State operation of business, in attempting to con- 
duet industries which since the beginning of the world’s his- 
tory have been conducted by private individuals, by men who 
had no taxing power behind them to meet losses incurred 
through extravagance or inefficiency, by men whose very live- 
lihood and whose success depended upon their putting into 
the equation the greatest possible energy and industry, the 
greatest possible degree of intelligence, study, and perseverance. 
Our experience is but a repetition of the experience of every 
previous governmental attempt at conducting business or in- 
dustry, those fields of opportunity which I maintain belong of 
right and exclusively to the people, to the end that individuality 
and human progress, which is dependent upon it, shall not be 
halted in their onward march. An industrial world, with its 
human, possibilities, where the star of individuality, hope, and 
aspiration never sets, and where the penalty of sloth, indiffer- 
ence, or inefficiency is never remanded, is just as necessary for 
the growth of intellectuality and genius as the free air of 
heaven to life itself, 

It may be, Mr. President, that in a small or unimportant 
municipality or where the microbes of graft, extravagance, and 
political infiuence have not yet stricken the body corporate, gov- 
ernment operation may not have resulted in any great evil 
further than that of driving the citizen from one employment 
into another whieh may already be overcrowded. Still, it would 
be far better that the Government should restrict itself to its 
function of making and enforcing laws to govern the transac- 
tions in all kinds of business than to attempt to operate those 
businesses itself. 

I shall not, Mr. President, attempt either to condemn or to 
excuse anyone connected with our State affairs—our operation 
of private enterprises by the State itself. I can only speak of 
the result. The main, the important, result of State operation 
is that while the taxes on farm lands have increased from 300 
to 400 per cent above normal the product with which the farm- 
ers must pay those taxes is far below normal. 

So in this bill I see every danger of Government operation— 
inefficiency, extravagance, and. enormous ultimate losses to be 
met, by heavy additional taxes—and at the same time I can 
see no material benefit to the farmer himself. 

With a bankrupt and devastated Europe unable to purchase 
our surplus, that surplus drives all buoyancy out of the heart 
of trade. I, however, look forward to much better prices this 
year, because I know that the present depressed price will 
result in diminished acreage sown to wheat, at least, and a 
probable diminution of our surplus. I look forward also to 
the settlement of the German reparations, to the repudiation 
of her paper marks, and the reinstatement of a stable cur- 
rency. This settlement will increase her ability to purchase, 
will help other countries in their trade with her, and thereby 
increase the ability of all to purchase our food products. 

In the meantime, Mr. President—and here I come to a 
crucial point in this diseussion—what can we do to increase 
and maintain better prices in this, our own, country for farm 
products? 

Let us first diagnose the farmer’s case. It is a simple one. 
Without any organization to fix the prices of his own prod- 
ucts, he is the victim of organizations which have boosted 
the cost of everything which he must purchase, The remedy, 
therefore, while involving a most radical departure from old 
methods of marketing farm products, is equally simple. This 
remedy is counterorganization—an organization whieh will 
hold every bushel of wheat from the market until a living 
price therefor is secured; that will hold every bushel of rye 
and barley and other cereal until a price is received which 
will give the producer something to live on—an organization 
that will hold on the farm every steer and hog, every bale 
of cotton, until a just and living price is realized. In that 
manner, and in that manner alone, can the farmer match the 
price of his product with that of everything he trades that 
produet for. 

A bill for such an organization under general Federal su- 
pervision sleeps quietly in the Co on Agriculture and 
Forestry, while other bills that but scratch the surface of 
the difficulties are being pressed upon the attention of the 
Senate. This bill may well be described as “An act for a com- 
prehensive system of cooperation in the marketing of all farm 
products.” It provides for an association of farmers in each 
State for the cooperative selling of the products raised by 
such association, these associations to be organized under a 
general plan that will comprehend all important farm prod- 
‘ucts. The several State organizations are to appoint not 


more than three agents whose duty it is to represent, advise, 
and assist the State associations in the marketing of their 
products, whether within their own States or at any place 
of consumption. 

All of these State associations and their agents would be 
brought under the general direction of a board consisting of 
five members appointed by the President. This board would 
provide for a system of terminal marketing, having in view 
the purpose of bringing the producer and the ultimate con- 
sumer of products into as nearly direct relation as possible, 
to render advice at all times concerning the state of the mar- 
ket, to seek new markets, to secure a steady flow of farm 
products inte those consuming centers, to prevent glutting the 
market at any time, to stabilize prices, to check the flow of 
any commodity entirely when the markets are glutted and 
until the congestion is relieved. 

Not only this, Mr. President, but under such an organiza- 
tion we would rid ourselves of this constant agitation over 
what we denominate “liquid assets” in the conduct of our 
Federal reserve banks. 4 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I would like to ask the Senator why it 
is that legislation is necessary to bring about that result. I 
understood that we enacted a law not so long ago, a permissive 
Statute, to relieve farmers of any embarrassment that might 
grow out of the anti-trust laws. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The reason is that there would be con- 
siderable objection and a great outcry made against an organi- 
zation the purpose of which was to cheek and hold the farm 
commodities upon the farm until we received a price that would 
justify our raising the crops. Farmers themselves, feeling that 
the Government would be back of them and would oversee the 
conduct of the business, just as it supervises the business of the 
banking institutions of the country, would encourage and facili- 
tate the very organizations which I desire to see formed. I am 
we to admit that the farmers could organize without the 
aw. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Personally I fail to see why there would 
be any greater outcry against an organization of farmers than 
there is against an organization of steel men or an organization 
of men producing farm machinery, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question is whether we would have 
the organization at all. There was nothing in the law to prevent 
regional banks loaning upon farm securities and selling their 
bonds. They could have done that without any special law of 
Congress, but they never did it until Congress authorized it and 
set a certain character of control over it. Then they organized, 
and much benefit has accrued from that organization. But it 
can not mect the situation which we have to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he is referring to some bill now before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I am. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator give the number of that 
bill? 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not give it now. but I will give the 
Senator the number later. It was reintroduced at the beginning 
of the last session, as I remember, and was with the committee 
when the Congress adjourned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the bill call for the Government 
furnishing any of the capital? ‘ 

Mr. McCUMBER. No; it does not call for the Government 
furnishing one penny of capital. I am speaking now of the 
Pederal reserve banks and the discussion of liquid assets. 

With such regional associations as this bill provides, the 
banks could secure the eredit of each organization as a whole, 
and with such a credit paper could be sold at any time, It is 
the certainty that the paper will be met when it is due that 
makes it liquid, rather than the very short time which it may 
have to run. 

In many cases of bank failures in my own State I have 
found that what bankers generally denominate liquid assets“ 
are the least liquid of any that come into the hands of the 
receiver, namely, the short-time notes. A liquid asset is that 
which can be most readily transferred and converted into 
money. Whenever one of these banks failed there were many 
investors who investigated to ascertain whether among the 
assets could be found good real estate secured paper. It mat- 
fered little whether that paper was due in one year or five 
years, it found a ready purchaser for cash. So, Mr. President, 
these associations could give to the bank paper having back 
of it the guaranty of a hundred or a thousand members of the 
organization, which would be far more safe than most of the 
paper taken by the banks to-day, and I am not criticizing them 
for not extending their credits further than they do. 

Thus, Mr. President, by this bill, if enacted into law, the 
farmers themselyes could fix a living price for their products, 
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and through their cooperation they could furnish the security 
to borrow money to hold those products until they receive 
such price. That bill will answer to a great extent, and in 
the end will answer fully, the demand of the farmer for a 
living price for his product, without plunging the country into 
the infinitely evil pathway of purchasing the product of the 
labors of its people to maintain a living price. All other 
schemes for the stabilizing of prices of farm. products have 
failed, and all will fail until a means has been found whereby 
farm organizations may pit their powers against those other 
organizations which are to-day squeezing the very lifeblood out 
of more than one-third of the population of this country. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13374) making appropriations for the Navy. 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 966) for the relief of the 
Tacoma Tug & Barge Co., and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 

PETITION. 

Mr, NICHOLSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Montrose and vicinity, in the State of Colorado, praying for 
the passage of legislation extending immediate aid to the 
peoples of the German and Anstrian Republics, now famine 
stricken owing to scant crops and money depreciation, and the 
purchase in the United States of sufficient food supplies to tid 
over the winter the suffering millions, which was referred t 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS. 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
ferred the bill (S. 2002) for the relief of Charles D. Sha 
reported it with an amendmen: and submitted a report (No 
1001) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED, 
Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred: 


as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4310) for the relief of the owners of the steam- 
ship Mohican; and 

A bill (S. 4311) for the relief of the owners of the steam 
lighter Comport; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4312) to amend subdivision (a) of section 206 of 
the transportation act, 1920, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4314) to amend sections 102, 211, 245, and 312 of 
the Criminal Code; and section 305, paragraphs (a) and (b), 
of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4315) to amend section 2 of the legislative, execn- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act, approved July 31, 1894; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4316) granting an increase of pension to Fanny 
W. Arnold; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4317) granting a pension to Bertha Bassett; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 265) to stimulate crop produc- 
tion in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture an 
Forestry. G 

By Mr. BALL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 266) authorizing the use of 
public parks, reservations, and other public spaces in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and the use of tents, cots, hospital appli- 
ances, flags, and other decorations, property of the United 
States, by the Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine 
Committee (Inc.), and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. MOSES submitted. an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $13,600 for grading Linnean Avenue from Military Road 
to the grade point south of Albemarle Street; $1,650 fer grad- 


-until the end of the present 


ing Albemarle Street between Twenty-ninth Street and Linnean 
Avenue, and widening the fill on Albemarle Street near Con- 
necticut Avenue for the purpose of providing for sidewalks; 
and $1,250 for grading Brandywine Street between Twenty- 
ninth Street and Linnean Avenue, intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 13660, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which was. referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. J 

7 AMENDMENTS OF AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment proposing to 
appropriate $500,000 and authorizing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make advances or loans therefrom to farmers in 
the drought-stricken areas in the State of Washington (for 
the crop of 1923) where he finds that special need for such 
assistance exists, for the purchase of wheat for seed purposes, 
and so forth, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
13481, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for silvicultural. dendrological, and other 
experiments and investigations, independently or in coopera- 
tion with other branches of the Federal Government, with 
States and with individuals, to determine the best methods for 
the conservative management of forests and forest lands, from 
$110,000 to $135,000, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 13481, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS submitted an amendment proposins to increase 
the appropriation for the control and prevention of spread of 
the European corn borer from $200,000 to $225,000 and to in- 
crease the amount that the Secretary of Agriculture may ex- 
pend only when an equal amount shall have been appropriated, 
subscribed. or contributed by States. counties, or local authori- 
ties, or by individuals or organizations, for the accomplishment 
of such purposes, from $75,000 to $100,000, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13481, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $50,000 for the eradication of and supplying of serum 
for the eradication of the disease of blackleg, intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 13481, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIAL. submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for cooperative fire protection of forested 
watersheds of navigable streams from $400,000 to $2,000,000, 
intended. to be proposed by him to House bill 13481, the Agri- 
cultural Department apprepriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for sugar-plant investigations, includ- 
ing studies of diseases and the improvement of sugar beets 
and sugar-beet seed. from $94,115 to $104,115, intended to be 
proposed by him to Honse bill 13481, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO THE VICE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 401), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 57, agreed to May 2, 1921, author- 
izing the Vice President to employ an assistant clerk, payable out 
of the contingent fund, daring the Sixty-seventh Congress, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended In full force and effect until the end 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress. 


ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


Mr. LODGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 402), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 448, agreed to March 8, 1921, 
authorizing the Committee on Foreign Relations to continue the em- 
ployment of an assistant clerk, payable out of the contingent fund, 

Congress, be, and the same hereby is, 
further continued in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty- 
eighth Congress. í 
MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATORS KNOX, PENROSE, AND 


CROW. 

Mr. PEPPER. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
vene on Sunday. January 28, at 11 o'clock a. m., to pay 
tribute to the life, character, and public service of the late Sen- 
ators Knox, PENROSE, and Crow. 

The VICE PKESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL, 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13615) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior 
fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 10, 
and 12, 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, and 19, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “ for 
the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years.”; and, on page 16 
of the bill, in lines 16 and 17, strike out the words “ including 
the payment of”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 7, 8, and 9. 

F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

Patrick H. KELLEY, 

Josera W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would be very glad to have 
the Senator from Wyoming make a statement to the Senate in- 
dicating the changes which have been made by the conferees, 

Mr, WARREN. Only three items have been given up by the 
Senate conferees, and three other items are in disagreement. 
One of the recessions covered the items in a document contain- 
ing a list of War Department claims. These claims have been 
twice passed by the Senate in deficiency bills, and both times 
we have been compelled to surrender them in conference. And 
so I have prepared a bill, which I shall introduce presently, re- 
questing its reference to the Committee on Claims; and I shall 
try to have it approved by that committee. The War Depart- 
ment item consisted of smaller items grouped together, amount- 
ing to $83,000, 

One other recession on the part of the Senate conferees was a 
Post Office Department item of nine or ten thousand dollars, 

The third item was a matter of something over $3,000 which 
related to the international boundary line between the United 
States and Mexico, 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are substantially the only changes 
made? 

Mr. WARREN. Those are the only changes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What was the change made in the post- 
office matter? 

Mr. WARREN. Simply in the matter of awards. The House 
allowed a little less than $8,000, and the Senate had allowed an 
additional $9,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. : 

Mr. WARREN. I desire now to introduce a bill covering the 
matter in the deficiency bill to which the House did not agree 
because of one or two items which were not satisfactory, and 
I ask that the bill go to the Committee on Claims, I further 
beg to suggest to the Committee on Claims that early considera- 
tion be given it. 

The bill (S. 4313) for the payment of claims for damages to 
and loss of private property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army was read twice by its 
title and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR CATTLE BREEDING (S. DOC. NO. 287). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning a request made by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
specific authorization be obtained from Congress that will 


enable the Department of Agriculture to be represented by a 
delegate in the International Congress for Cattle Breeding, to 
be held at The Hague in August, 1928, by the payment of the 
expenses of such delegate (estimated at $1,500) out of the 
regular, funds provided in the Agricultural appropriation act 
for animal husbandry investigations (general expenses, Bureau 
of Animal Industry) for the fiscal year 1924. . 

I commend the request of the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
favorable consideration of Congress as in the interest of an 
important industry of the United States, 

Warren G. HARDING. 

THe Warre House, January 10, 1923. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, sub- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of papers and documents in the 
files of his office not needed in the transaction of public busi- 
ness and having no permanent yalue or historic interest, and 
requesting action looking to their disposition, which was re- 
ferred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Papers in the Executive Departments, The Vice President 
appointed Mr. SUTHERLAND and Mr. Gerry members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate, and ordered that the Secre- 
tary notify the House of Representatives thereof. 

CALL OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. REED of Missouri obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I súggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to thelr names: 


Ball Hale McLean Simmons 
Bayard Harreld McNary Smith 

Borah Harris Moses Smoot 
Brandegee Heflin Nelson Spencer 
Calder Johnson ew Stanley 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex, Norbeck Sterlin 
Capper Jones, Wash, Oddie Sutherland 
Colt Kellog, Overman Townsend 
Couzens Kendrick Pepper Underwood 
Culberson Keyes Phip, Wadsworth 
Cummins Ladd Poindexter Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis La Follette Pomerene Walsh, Mont, 
Dial nroo Ransdell Warren 
Dillingham Lodge Reed, Mo. Watson 
France MeCormick Robinson Weller 
George McCumber Sheppard Willis 

Glass McKellar Shields 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Sixty- 
seven Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
Present. The Senator from Missouri will proceed. 

PROPOSED CESSION OF CERTAIN WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


[Mr. REED of Missouri addressed the Senate. Before con- 
cluding he yielded the floor for the day. The entire speech 
will appear hereafter. ] 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania in 
the chair). The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] on behalf 
of the committee. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. ‘ 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Fletcher Lodge Reed, Pa. 
Bayard France McCormick Robinson 
Borah George McCumber Sheppard 
Brandegee Hale McKellar Simmous 
Broussard Harris MeNary Smith 
Bursum Harrison loses Spencer 
Calder Heflin New Stanle 
Cameron Johuson Norbeck Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Inderwood 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Kellogg Pepper Warren 
Culberson Kendrick Phipps Watson 
Curtis Keyes Poindexter Willis 

Dial King Pomerene 

Dillingham Ladd Ransdell 

Fernald Lenroot Reed, Mo. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fouterre] is necessarily 
absent in attendance on a committee meeting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). Sixty- 
one Senators having answered to their names, there is a quorum 
present. The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered 


1923. 
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‘by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] on behalf of the 
committee, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let the amendment be stated again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
amendment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 36, line 7, after the 
word “ forests,” insert: 

And the Secretary of Agriculture may hereafter in his discretion 
permit timber and other forest ‘products cut or removed from the na- 
tional forests to be cr ap from the State or Territory in which 
said forests are respectively situated, 

Mr. FLETCHER, May I inquire of the Senator having the 
bill in charge what is the purpose of the amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator from Florida that 
in the present law there is a prohibition against shipping lumber 
grown and cut in the forest reserves in one State into another 
State. This permits the shipment in interstate commerce of 
timber from any State in the Union to another State. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I gathered that that would be the effect 
of it, but I can not quite see the reason for it. It seems to me 
that the present law is a very good one. Why should not these 
resources in the forest reserves be available for the people of 
the States in which they are situated? 

Mr. McNARY. This does not appertain to the income derived 
from the sales of timber but to the distribution of the converted 
timber itself. For instance, in the State of Oregon, where the 
national forests are very large and the consumption of timber 
is very small, would the Senator be in favor of a law prohibit- 
ing the sale of that Government timber in other States? That 
is the effect of the present law. We want to change the law 
so that the timber cut in those States where the local consump- 
tion is not great may be shipped into other States of the Union 
for the benefit of all the people. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is just what I am getting at. Of 
course, where the forest reserves are very large and extensive 
there might be a reason for it. In Florida the forest reserves 
are comparatively small; the material coming from them is not 
very great; and I take it there would be no demand for this 
sort of legislation there. But in States where the reserves are 
large, perhaps conditions call for such a provision. That is 
just what I wanted to know. i 

If the Senator feels that in those States where these reserves 
are extensive and the material is not required in the State it 
is all right, I have no objection to the amendment,- 

Mr. McNARY. The law covers the situation which we are 
trying to correct. I present a brief letter covering the point 
from the acting forester, and inasmuch as the Senator from 
Florida has withdrawn his objection, I will ask merely to have 
the letter printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OY AGRICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, January 9, 1923. 
FINANCE, AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION, 1024. 
Memorandum for Senator McNany, 

I inclose herewith a memorandum regarding the timber-sale limita- 
tion for your use should you find any need for the information con- 
tained therein. 

Our actual cut of timber from the national forests now amounts to 
nearly a billion feet annually. As a matter of fact, probably over half 
of this actually enters into interstate trade. The langna which was 
stricken out on point of order, and which should be restored, allows 
foreign shipments, It is our feeling that this is almost as essential 
as interstate shipments, for the reason that, although no sales are 
made primarily for foreign export, except in Alaska, lumber from the 
national forests now enters into the yee trade, and practically any 
eargo shipped from most of the Pacific coast points is likely to con- 
tain some such material. It would interject lessly an embarrassin; 
and troublesome item in the export trade generally. The only direct 
shipments from national forests to foreign countries that have ever 
been made to my knowledge were made from the forests of Alaska last 
summer, about 5,000,000 feet of box and merchantable spruce being 
ship from the Territory to Australia. This represents less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the estimated annual growth of our forests 
there. It brought Australian money to the Territory, furnished labor 
for our own people, and contributed to Australian development timber 
which would otherwise have gone to waste. It did not deprive our 
pšapi of a single foot of lumber that they are prepared to use at this 

me. Until such time as our own market is prepared to take the 
equivalent of the annual h from the Alaskan forests I would 
regret exceedingly to see growing foreign trade stifled, as it would 


be if export is restricted. 
E, A. SHERMAN, Acting Forester. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
ST SERVICE, 
Washington, January 9, 1923. 
FINANCE—AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION, 1924. 
Memorandum for Senator McNary. 


in the . appropriation bill, page 36, line 7, after “ for- 


ests, A 
“and hereafter the Secreta: of re may, in his 


Agricultu discretion, 
permit timber and other Treat products cut or removed from the 


national forests to be exported from the State or Territory in which 

Lage for i ing F ti f th a h fter,” 
e foregoing guage, e exception of the word “ hereafter, 
been carried in 


8 cu the appropriation acts for the Department of 
Agriculture in this or similar form since March 3, 1905. ithout this 
language forest products could not be sent from one State to another, 
nor could it enter into foreign trade, for the reason that the act of 
June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 11), says that sales may be made of timber 
“to. be used in the State or 8 in which such timber reserya- 
tion may be situated, res vely, but not for export therefrom.” 
Restriction against export from the State would 1 destroy the 
value of the national forests as Federal 5 eceipts from 
timber sales now amount to about $2,000, annually. Over $40,- 
000,000 has been invested in logging and manufacturing plants which 
depend on the availability of national-forest timber for their use, and 
additional investments are constantly being made as the sales of tim- 
ber increase. These investments are made by citizens who trust the 
good faith of the Government. If the bill is not changed, their invest- 
ments will be lost and no more will be made. 

Unless this language is restored an export business which is be 
built up in Alaska and which uses ay a small part of the ann 
crop from the forests there will be totally destroyed. Furthermore, 
onr plans for the development of the print-paper industry in the Terri- 
tory would be completely hamstrung by such a restriction. We now 

ye several large and responsible concerns tiating for the estab- 
ishment of paper plants in the Territory. ch one involves the 
investment of millions of dollars, Their product should be placed upon 
the same basis as the product of any other papor min: 

Inability to export national-forest timber the State in which 
it is grown would, for example, make impossible the sale now being 
advertised on the Malheur Forest, with all the attendant advan- 
tages to the local community, since no lumber company would be 
willing to make the necessary investment in railroad, mill, and logging 
equipment if its market were restricted to the State of Oregon. An 
this, in turn, would stpone indefinitely all the advantages to the 
local community attendant upon this proposed development. Sales of 
timber, now aggregating about 13,000 in number annually, would be 
reduced to insignificant numbers if all purchasers were confined to 
strictly local markets within their respective States. Upon the other 
hand, nobody could possibly benefit if the private owner of stumpage 
whose property is intermingled with national-forest timber would be 
unable to satisfactorily combine his own operations with the remoyal 
of the timber from the Government's intermingled holdings. 

The act of February 1, 1905, authorized the export of pulp wood 
and wood pulp from Alaska without mentioning national forests specifi- 
cally. This probably applies to the national forests, but it does not 
cover lumber, timber, or er, and is not sufficient to secure the con- 
tmuance of the industrial development now under way. 

The restriction of the use of national forest timber to the State in 
which the timber grew would result in a waste of timber rather than 
its conservation. National forest timber is sold from any given 
economic unit, such as a mae watershed, only in such quantities as 
represent the harvesting of the crop as it matures, with the aim of 
having the output of timber continuous and To restrict 
the use of this crop would in many cases result failure to secure 
its harvesting at the time it needs it and would leave it to rot within 
the barrier of the State line, although the F cast ond of other States in 
the Union were in sere need of that very ber. It is also imprac- 
ticable to organize the business of lumbering on any large scale if 
the market is restricted, since, for example, many lumbermen fail to 
find within their own State a market for certain grades of lumber for 


which there is strong demand in other States. 
If any restriction whatever is pee upon the free movement of 
our timber into the market it will be exceedingly difficult to enforce 


such restriction. After the logs are sawed and the lumber enters 
into trade it would be a practical impossibility to distinguish between 
lumber: cut from the national forests and other lumber. a! re- 
striction would be a handicap to an honest operator, but might be 
safely ignored a dishonest one. If any att t were made to en- 
force it it ‘would result in endless investigations, controversy, and 


bye om gig all to no purpose. 

Such a restriction instead of being in the interest of conservation 
would actually be an anticonservation measure, since it would prevent 
these forests from contributing in a maximum degree to the needs of 
our people. If any imitation is ever placed upon lumber enterin 
into interstate or foreign commerce, the limitation should be a genera 
one and should not be limited merely to the products of national 


forests. 
E. A. SHERMAN, Acting Forester. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 2 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may I offer an amendment 
at this time? f 

Mr. McNARY. I have one further amendment which I de- 
sire to offer in behalf of the committee, but in view of the 
necessity of the Senator from Mississippi to be absent from 
the Chamber for the remainder of the afternoon, I told him I 
would yield for the purpose only of offering his amendment at 
this time. t 

Mr. HARRISON. I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secrerary. Insert the following as a new 
paragraph on page 82, following line 16: 

That the first paragraph of the section of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize association of producers of agricultural produca approved 
February 18, 1922, is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“That persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, 
as farmers, planters, ranchmen, dalrymen, nut or fruit growers, or 
producers of naval s may act together in associations, corporate 
or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in collectively processing, 


preparing for market, handling, and marketing in interstate and for- 


eign commerce such products of persons so engsged. Such associa- 
may have marketing agencies in common; and such associations 
and their members may make the necessary contracts and agreements 
to effect such purpose: Provided, however, That such associations are 


ted for t mutual benefit of the members thereof as such pro- 


‘ducers and conform to one or both of the following requirements.” 
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Mr. HARRISON, The only change in the present law that 
I propose by the amendment is the insertion of the words “or 
producers of naval stores.’ In other words, it would place 
the producers of rosin and turpentine upon the same basis as 
to the organization of market associations as the producers of 
fruits, nuts, and vegetables. 

May I say in this connection that the naval-stores industry, 
the name of the turpentine and rosin industry, has always been 
identified with the Department of Agriculture of the Govern- 
ment? The appropriations carried for it are always carried in 
the Agricultural Department appropriation bill. It is under 
the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. The crop, 
so to speak, from which the rosin or the turpentine is extracted 
from the pine is called the orchard. For the past 15 years no 
industry has been quite so much affected and depressed as has 
the naval-stores industry, Out of the 15 years last past they 
have had but one good year, which I think was 1920. The 
amendment which I have proposed will greatly aid them in the 
matter, and I hope no point of order will be made against it, 
so the provision may at least go to conference. 

Mr. McoNARY. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi 
whether it more properly should not come in connection with 
the measure known as the Capper cooperative marketing asso- 
ciation act? As the amendment was read from the desk, it 
would appear that it is in the nature of legislation affecting 
that act more primarily than it does the pending bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true. It is merely an amendment 
of the first section of that act, but it only seeks to add the 
producers of naval stores. While I know that a point of 
order could be made and would be sustained, I hope the amend- 
ment may be adopted and at least go to conference. 

Mr. MONARY. I will state to the Senator that I did not have 
the conception that it was in the nature of an amendment to 
the cooperative organization act. I thought it was coming 
within the purview of the pending bill rather than legislation 
apart from it. That being so, it would not stand in confer- 
ence. I would have to make the point of order here. It would 
properly come as an amendment to the existing law. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would. It would come as an amend- 
ment to the other act, but I realize that the calendar is in 
such condition that it would be very difficult to amend the law 
In the way we would like to have it amended, and I was hope- 
ful we could get the relief in this manner. 

Mr. LODGE. Does the proposed amendment provide for 
combinations which could be directed against the Government in 
its purchase of naval stores? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator from Massachusetts 
will recall that we recently passed what is known as the co- 
operative marketing act. 

Mr, LODGE. I understand that. 

Mr. HARRISON. That act permits the producers of nuts, 
vegetables, fruits, and so forth, to associate themselves together 
to market their products. The amendment which I liave offered 
merely includes the producers of rosin and turpentine, which 
are known as naval stores, 

Mr. LODGE. It seems to me the difficulty with it is that it 
is legislating in favor of a combination against the Govern- 
ment’s stores necessary for the defense of the country, spe- 
cifically naval stores. 

Mr. HARRISON. Turpentine and rosin are not used in the 
defense of the Government particularly, may I say to the 
Senator. The term “naval stores“ may be all wrong, but it 
has come to the point that the term “naval stores” includes 
turpentine and rosin, and those alone. That is what I am try- 
ing to get at. I would just as soon term it “turpentine and 
rosin” as “naval stores,” but it is clearly understood that the 
producers of naval stores are producers of rosin and turpentine, 
which have nothing to do with the defense of the country, 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator allow me to say that the 
term “naval stores” is a trade name that applies entirely to 
the products of the pine? 

Mr. LODGE. Iam aware of that, but they are naval stores 
just the same. 

Mr. SMITH. It is quoted as naval stores. It is known tech- 
nically around the world as naval stores. It has nothing to do 
with naval affairs, only I believe they did use some tar once 
to tar the rope on ships. That might have been where the 
term originated. “Naval stores” is a technical trade name 
that applies to the products. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; it is rosin and turpentine. - 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask permission to modify my amendment 
by inserting the words “ rosin and turpentine,” so it will read 
“or producers of rosin and turpentine” instead of producers 
of Daval stores.” That will remove any ambiguity of the lan- 
guage. I ask to have that modification made, that where it now 


reads “or producers of naval storés” it shall be modified so as 
to read “or producers of rosin and turpentine.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as modified. 

Mr. MoNARY, I regret exceedingly the necessity under the 
circumstances of again calling the attention of the Senator 
from Mississippi to the existing rule with respect to legislative 


matters on appropriation bills. I believe that the cooperative 
marketing act should be amended so as to include naval stores. 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with the effort of the Senator 
from Mississippi and would gladly join him in an effort before 
the Agricultural Committee to amend the other act. But if 
the point of order is not made by the Senator in charge of 
the bill it would be made by others, in view of the rule, and 
therefore I must invoke the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, are committee amendments now 


d of? 
5 VICE PRESIDENT. Committee amendments are still in 
order. 
P 20 McNARY. I propose the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 80, after line 8, insert 
the following under the subhead Maximum salaries”: 

Hereafter the maximum salary of any scientific investigator or other 
employee engaged in scientie work and paid from the general appro- 
priation of the Department of Agriculture shall not exceed at the 
rate of 86.500 per annum: Provided, That for the fiscal year 1924 
no — shall be paid under this paragraph at a rate per annum in 
excess of $5,000, except the following: Not more than 12 in excess of 
$5.000 but not in excess of $5,500 each and not more than 5 in excess 
of $5,500 each, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page Ti, at the end of line 8, 
insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That said publications shall be deposited one-third in tho 
folding room of the Senate and _ two-thirds in the folding room of the 
House of Representatives, and said documents shall be fistributea by 
Members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, has the Senator in charge 
of the bill anything further to propose? 

Mr. MCNARY. I have one rather informal amendment, but 
I am very happy to yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I thank the Senator. On page 30, line 7, 
I move to strike out the numeral “ $94,115” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral “ $104,115.” 

The amount proposed of $94,115 is for the purpose of taking 
care of certain diseases affecting the sugar-plant industry of 
the country. Only $10,000 of that is to be devoted to the sugar- 
cane industry of this country. The entire paragraph reads: 

For sugar-plant investigation, wangog studies of diseases and the 
improyement of sugar beets and sugar-beet seed, $94,115. 

Mr. President, as my colleague and I have had occasion to 
ascertain from the Secretary of Agriculture, the department 
recommended to the Budget Bureau $10,000 in excess of the 
amount carried in the bill. The Secretary of Agriculture is 
thoroughly famillar with the investigations having to do with 
the mosaic disease in sugar-cane plants. Aside from that, there 
are other diseases which have materially interfered with the 
successful growing of sugar cane in this country. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as I am informed, desired the appropria- 
tion to be sufficient to investigate those other diseases and 
also to provide for the importation of sugar-cane plants which 
would mature before the time when the mosaic disease attacks 
the sugar cane. The other diseases which it is desired to study 
include red rot, root rot, field leaf, and other diseases which 
are rapidly spreading in that particular district. 

Mr. President, we in Louisiana are the largest sugar manu- 
facturers, but the State of Georgia is the leading sugar-cane 
sirup State in the United States. The industry is also very 
important in the States of Mississippi, Florida, Texas, Arkansas, 
Alabama, and North and South Carolina, and Texas. 

We feel, Mr. President, in view of the fact that the recom- 
mendation was made without solicitation from any of the 
sugar interests in this country that this amount be made 
$104,115, which represents an increase of $10,000 over the ap- 
propriation of last year, that it is well worthy of consideration 
in this body. There has been no effort made on the part of 
any of the sugar interests to have this amount increased; but 
the Secretary of Agriculture, realizing the necessity for in- 
creasing the amount, voluntarily made the recommendation. 
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I bave been informed that the Budget Bureau reduced it to the 
amount that was carried last year. 
I wish to state to those Senators who are present that our 


produet, like that of growers of wheat and other agricultural 
interests in this country, is being attacked by diseases which 
have been imported. The department is perfectly willing to 
make, and realizes the necessity of making, the fight to eradi- 
cate them. The amount involved is only $10,000. I think it 
would be very unwise for us to yield, I might say, to the arbi- 
trary power vested in the Budget Bureau and strike out an 
item recommended by an expert in this line. In view of the 
fact that the Budget Bureau do not know anything of the 
character or extent of these diseases and what they mean to the 
industry, I think we are safe in following the recommendation 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I wish to assure the Members of the Senate that none of us 
tried to get him to increase the amount, but quite to the con- 
trary. I know that applies to me, although I hail from the 
sugar district of Louisiana. After the appropriation failed to 
be included my attention was called to it by men engaged in 
trying to eradicate these diseases, and I was requested, as my 
colleague was requested, to ask for this increase in order to 
enable the department intelligently to fight the diseases. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Louisiana yield to me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield. ; 

Mr. LENROOT, What is the department now doing under 
the existing appropriation in reference to this particular 
matter? 

Mr. BROUSSARD, The department is not doing anything 
at this time except as to the mosaic disease, which was intro- 
duced into this country two or three years ago. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has asked the Congress to appropriate 
$10,000 for the purpose of investigating other diseases of the 
sugar plant. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why can not the department use a part of 
the $94,000 for that purpose? ; 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to inquire of the Senator from 
Wisconsin if he is a member of the Committee ou Agriculture? 

Mr. LENROOT, I am a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mnittee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to say to the Senator that it has 
taken me about three days to ascertain exactly what amount 
wus intended to be used in the investigation of the sugar- 
cane diseases. Under the new method of permitting the Ap- 
propriations Committee to handle all appropriation bills it is 
very difficult to ascertain facts, and I have devoted three days 
of my time in order to find out just exactly whether there 
was any amount intended for the investigation of the mosaic 
disease, Only late yesterday afternoon Doctor Ball, after 
having informed me that it was cared for under another 
item, stated that it was intended to be taken care of under 
the item which we are now discussing. 

Mr. LENROOT, The item of $94,115? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. In addition to that, I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to the following 
letter, which is dated January 9, from the Acting Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. It states: 

My Dear SENATOR : Pursuant to your request of this date, I have 
the honor to advise you that the estimate submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget by the Secretary of Agriculture for “ sugar-plant in- 
vestigations, including studies of diseases and improvement of sugar 
berts and sugar-beet . for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
was $104,115. The estimate for this appropriation as contained in 
the Budget is $94,115, which is the same amount as the appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1923. 

I may not be direct in my answer to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, but the information that I gather is that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wishes to investigate red rot, root rot, 
and field leaf diseases of sugar cane, as well as to experiment 
in the importation of varieties of sugar cane which would 
mature before the mosaic disease begins to spread in the plant. 

I think if the Senator will get the estimates from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture he will find that every dollar of the 
$94,115 proposed to be appropriated is dedicated, as it were, 
to certain purposes, and that the $10,000 additional is necessary 
to take care of the matter to which I have referred. 

Mr. LENROOT. I hope that it is not a permanent “ dedi- 
cation,” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am afraid that is the case sometimes in 
connection with some of these items. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator may be right about that; 
I do not know; but if the Senate should provide the $10,000 
which I am now proposing to add to the amount carried by 
the bill, I would hope that it might be used for the purposes 
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I have indicated. The only thing that we have to be guided 
by is the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture, and, 
upon investigation of the recommendation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, I think the Senator will find that every ‘cent of 
what may be called his budget for the expenditure of the 
$94,115 has been apportioned, and that none of it will be 
available for the item which I am now proposing to take 
care of. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, the Senator understands that 
if the Congress is to accept as final and conclusive the recom- 
mendations of the head of a department as to the amount that 
is necessary, we might as well repeal the Budget law. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I quite agree with the Senator; but, on 
the other hand, it appeals to me very strongly that it is beyond 
human capability for the Budget Bureau to comprehend ex- 
actly every item that is proposed by the yarious departments; 
and so the Budget Bureau may frequently allow an appropria- 
tion which should be eliminated and may deny other appro- 
priations which are very meritorious. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MONARY. As the item presently stands, does it leave 
any money for the control or eradication of the mosaic disease? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It does not leave one cent for the pur- 
poses I have indicated. 

Mr. LENROOT. The department may use a part of the ap- 
propriation for those purposes, so far as the bill is concerned, 
if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I will state to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that my very limited experience here has taught me, I 
think, that the chiefs of bureaus are supreme, and that they 
may apportion the funds as they see fit; but when we are ap- 
propriating the money we must assume that they will expend 
the money according to their own recommendations. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the clause in the bill appropriating 
$94,115 includes the item in which the Senator is interested. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; it does not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is not the language of the provision broad 
enough to cover investigations of the diseases which the Sena- 
tor has mentioned? 8 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; it is not. I will say to the Senator 
from Wisconsin that there are certain investigations being 
made looking to the eradication of the mosaic disease, and 
there have been several men 

Mr. LENROOT. But is not the item “ for sugar-plant inves- 
tigations, including studies of diseases "7? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the point. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But if only the $94,115 appropriation is 
provided by the bill, it will provide merely for a continuation 
of the experiments and the investigations for the eradication 
of the mosaic disease affecting the native sugar cane in Louisi- 
ann and the other cane-growing States of the South. It will 
not permit the importation of early maturing varieties, nor 
would it permit investigations as to the root and leaf diseases 
and other diseases which have become prevalent. p 

Since the Department of Agriculture has found it necessary 
to have experts investigate with a view to the eradication of 
the mosaic disease—— 

Mr. McNARY. Let me ask the Senator what amount of 
money was expended by the department last year in the prose- 
eution of this work? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Lust year, I understand, there was 
$10,000 expended, and that is provided for now so far as the 
eradication of the mosaic disease is concerned; but the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its investigation of the mosaic dis- 
ease has come to the conclusion that it ought to import earlier 
maturing varieties into this country, and they have further 
discovered while investigating this particular disease that there 
are certain other diseases affecting the roots and the leaves 
of the sugar cane, just as there are diseases affecting wheat, 
and they would like to have an additional $10,000 in order to 
permit them to prosecute this work and assist in the eradica- 
tion of all diseases affecting sugar cane. 

Mr. McNARY. ‘Then it is true, is it not, that under this 
item, as presently carried, the same work may be done this 
year as was done last year? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. What the Senator wants, then, is to extend 
the work by adding a new experiment? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I anų merely backing the Department of 
Agriculture, which has requested that an addition of $10,000 
be provided. 
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Mr. McNARY. So the Senator’s idea is not only to have 
the $10,000 used last year for a similar purpose provided this 
year but also an additional $10,000 for extending the work? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Yes, sir; that is exactly the idea. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator from Louisiana to say a moment ago that those inter- 
ested in the production of sugar have not been urging the in- 
clusion in the bill of this item. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I said that so far as my colleague and I 
were concerned we had not urged it; but I may say to the 
Senator from Washington that the State of Louisiana has been 
appropriating funds out of its treasury for the purpose of prose- 
cuting investigations along this line and that the Agricultural 
Department in its investigations found it necessary to recom- 
mend the appropriation of the additional amount. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what I want to bring 
out. The Budget law absolutely prohibits the department ofti- 
cials from coming to Congress and asking for anything that is 
not estimated by the Budget. We may just as well do away 
with the Budget law if we are going to encourage bureau chiefs 
to come to Members of Congress and urge appropriations of 
amounts not estimated by the Budget. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that if anything I have said conveyed to him the idea 
that the Department of Agriculture came to us and asked us 
to present this matter he obtained a wrong impression, or I 
made an erroneous statement. It was not my intention to 
convey any such idea. In its recommendations to the Budget 
Bureau, however, the Department of Agriculture included this 
amount, which was eliminated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; they included a whole 
lot of amounts that the Bureau of the Budget did not recom- 
mend, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. We were then called upon by our con- 
stituency after this had been done and our attention was called 
to it, and we asked for the recommendations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which verified the statements made to us 
by the people who called our attention to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, that is all right. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Department of Agriculture is not 
appearing now, nor do I wish to represent it as appearing now, 
and wanting to override the Budget. I want to make that very 
plain. I wish to say this: The thought that I wished to con- 
vey was that the Department of Agriculture, before it knew the 
views of the Budget Bureau—and the views of the Budget Bu- 
reau, fo my mind, can not cover every subject which we are 
dealing with in legislation—did conceive it to be its duty to 
recommend this to the Budget Bureau. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. That is all right. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But the Budget Bureau eliminated it; 
and we have taken it up because of the fact that outsiders have 
called our attention to the fact that the Budget Bureau elimi- 
nated a thing that was very material to the sugar-cane indus- 
try of this country. I do not wish to misrepresent the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That makes it perfectly plain. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to exonerate them entirely, be- 
cause, as the Senator will recall, as I read this letter, they say, 
“Pursuant to your request of this date.” We made a special 
request; and J wish to say, in addition, that this request was 
made by one of the employees in my office, and they refused to 
give the information until I made a personal call for it. They 
would not give it to an employee in the office. 

Mr. President, I think this amount is very material to the de- 
velopment of the sugar-cane industry in this country, and 
should be allowed. It is a very small amount—$10,000—and I 
hope the’Senate may allow it to us. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, my colleague has stated 
this case so well that really there is nothing left for me to say. 
I wish to make just a brief additional reply to the question of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

I tried to find out from the Agricultural Department some- 
thing about this matter, and it seemed to me they leaned over 
backward in refusing to give me any information. They said 
they could not do it. They absolutely refused to tell me any- 

thing. I had learned it entirely from outside sources, and they 
said I would have to get any information I desired from the 
Budget Bureau; that the Budget Bureau had authority to give 
out information on it, but the Agricultural Department, under 
the rules, hud no authority. So they would not give me any 
information. Then I went to the Budget Bureau, and my col- 
league did, and we got this information about it; but I did find 
out from other sources that the Secretary of Agriculture recom- 
mended this additional sum of $10,000, and he did it certainly 
without any solicitation on my part, and I believe without any 


solicitation on the part of my colleague or any solicitation on 
the part of the Senators from Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, all of 
whom are intensely interested in this item, just as are the Sena- 
tors from Louisiana, because while the sugar industry, let me 
say, does not prevail in these other States, the sirup-producing 
industry does prevail to a very great extent in all the States of 
the South. It is an important industry, and this is intended to 
help the production of sugar-cane sirup, It is important in all 
of those States. 

Now I wish to call the attention of the committee to sundry 
increases which were recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture, so I am informed, I have not verified this. I am in- 
formed by reliable outside sources that the Department of Agri- 
culture recommended to the Budget, and the Budget approved, 
for the pathological laboratory an increase of $5,000; for fruit 
diseases, net, $11,000; for cotton and truck diseases, $10,000 ; 
for crop physiology, $10,000; for crop acclimatization, $20,000; 
for crop technology, $10,000; for cereal investigations, net, 
$15,000; for economic and systematic botany, $3,600; for dry- 
land agriculture, $11,000; for nut culture, $3,000 ; for pomology, 
$10,000; for horticulture, $7,500; and for forage crops, $5,000. 
My information is that these increases are recommended by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Mr. President and Senators, the same Secretary of 
Agriculture, with the same information before him, I assume, 
on which he recommended these other increases, recommended 
a $10,000 increase for investigating the diseases of cane; and 
I appeal to the Senate to stand by him in this sugar-cane in- 
crease, just as the Budget Bureau stood by him in the others. 
It is a very important matter for the South, and I trust we are 
going to keep it in this bill. , 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have no doubt that this 
$10,000 could be well expended; and the same can be said 
of perhaps 100. other items in this bill where either the Budget 
Bureau or the House did not allow as large a sum as was 
recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture. Every Senator 
knows the necessity for the most rigid economy under existing 
conditions, and the impossibility of doing all that we would 
like to do for these various activities; but, Mr. President, I 
do not believe it would be fair, because two Senators are most 
praiseworthily zealous in behalf of an activity in their own 
State, to discriminate by permitting one amendment to come 
in that is subject to a point of order, and not letting perhaps 
20 others, equally meritorious, also come in. The result would 
be yery soon that our Budget system would be of very little 
value indeed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I feel constrained to make the 
point of order against the amendment that it is not estimated 
for, and is, therefore, subject to a point of order. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, on that point it is a 
question whether the amendment is subject to a point of order, 
because it has been recommended by the department. The 
fact that it was recommended by the department is very clear 
and is not questioned here. The identical item covered by the 
amendment was in the recommendation of the department sub- 
mitted to the Budget Bureau, ¢ 

I sincerely hope, however, that the Senator will not make 
that point of order. We had here yesterday the question of 
taking care of the barberry bush, where the estimate of the 
department was only $200,000 and the report of the Budget 
Committee was $200,000. The House raised that $150,000, 
and the Senate raised it $159,000 more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true, and that is a matter that 
affects very seriously my own State; and because I thought 
I ought to be consistent I voted against the increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the Senator did not make the point 
of order. z 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not subject to a point of order, 
because the House had acted upon the matter. It was not 
subject to a point of order at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The House increased it to the extent of 
$150,000, and then the Senate proceeded to increase it to the 
extent of $150,000 more. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator want to interrupt me? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
but, if he will permit me, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin whether or not the House has acted upon the 
$94,000, and whether or not the department has recommended 
this increase? So far as I am concerned, I do not see where 
the point of order lies. 
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Mr. LENRO OT. As I inquired of the chairman, the esti- 
mate is $94,000, and this $10,000 is an increase. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; that is not the estimate. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has recommended $104,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the estimate is not the estimate of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The estimate is the estimate of the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. If the Senator from Florida will permit 
me just one more question, what is the point of order—that 
it has not been estimated by the department? 

Mr. LENROOT. And not reported by a standing committee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not know that the rules have been 
amended so far as that is concerned. I understand the rule 
to be that unless it is recommended by a department, it is | 
subject to a point of order; but this was recommended by the 
department. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; this is by the Budget. The esti- 
mate comes no longer from the department, The department 
never sends any estimate now. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What is the rule of the Senate with 
reference to it? 

Mr. LENROOT. The estimate must come from the Budget 
Bureau. , 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But what is the rule? Will the Senator 
refer to the rule? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; I shall be glad to. 

Or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing or select 
committee of the Senate or proposed in pursuance of an estimate of 
the head of some one of the departments. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That is the point I wish to make, Mr. 
President—that the Budget Bureau is not mentioned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has not read the 
rule correctly. The Secretary will read it as amended. | 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The rule, as amended, reads: 

| 
| 


Or proposed in pursuance of an estimate submitted in accordance 
with law. 
Mr. LENROOT. That is right. I beg the Chair's pardon. 
The rule has been amended to conform to the Budget system. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. I do not care to take up any more time, 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on the question of the 
estimate, the senior Senator from Louisiana has here a letter 
of January 9, saying: 


That is the statement in regard to it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? The 
3 does not consider that an estimate under the law, does 
e? 
Mr. FLETCHER. It is an estimate by the head of the 
department, of course. Whether or not we provided under 
the Budget law in such form that that is the controlling esti- 
mate is the question. If that is the controlling estimate, then 
the point of order would be well taken; but I want to appeal | 
to the Senator again not to insist upon the point of order at | 
this time, and I want to call attention to the importance of | 

this matter. 

The whole sugar-cane growing area of the South, comprising 
eight States, whether used for the production of sirup or sugar, | 
is now infected with this mosaic disease. That area includes 
not only the sugar-producing States—Louisiana is the prin- 
cipal one, of course, in that industry, but Florida is now pro- 
ducing sugar cane to a very large extent; three or four new 
mills have recently gone up in the region of the Everglades, 
and they are producing sugar there—but, in addition to that, 
the sirup-producing industry is at stake, because this sugar 
cane is used to produce sirup. The production in Florida last 
year was 6,300,000 gallons of sirup, and that whole area is 
infected with this mosaic disease. The disease is a very 
serious one. I have here a statement to this effect: 

This disease in Porto Rico in some instances has reduced the ton- 
nage of cane, and the consequent sirup production therefrom, as much 
as 75 per cent from the normal of what it would have been in the 
absence of this disease. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. We ought to take steps to put an end to 
this thing, if possible; and this amount is needed by the 
department, as they have stated in their estimate, for the 
purpose of continuing the study and investigation looking to 
the eradication or elimination of this very serious disease in | 


the whole sugar-producing and cane-producing industry in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. Do I understand from the statement 
made by the Senator from Florida that there is no fund avail- 
able for this purpose unless this appropriation is made? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is proposed that they may use some 
$10,000 of this fund. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But $10,000 is not sufficient for the investi- 
gation and study of this subject In these eight States. 

Mr. POMERENE. How long has this disease prevailed in 
that section? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a comparatively new development. 

Mr. POMERENE. It is spreading very rapidly, is it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is spreading rapidly, and they are con- 
ducting studies in Louisiana and in Florida and in Georgia. 
They have some work going on there where they are investi- 
gating and studying the subject, and they need this appropria- 
tion to continue the work. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
point of order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just want to complete the statement. 
Florida has 30,000 acres in cultivation producing cane; Ala- 
bama, 60,000; Georgia, 45,000; South Carolina, 8,200; Missis- 
sippi, 33,700; Louisiana, 21,500; Texas, 12,000; Arkansas, 
2,400; total, 213,000 acres in these States devoted to the pro- 
duction of sugar cane for the sirup and cane. I ask to have 
that statement put in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


Area of sugar cane and production of cane sirup, 1920-21. 


The Chair is ready to rule on the 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I say that the experiments being carried 
on in one locality are for use elsewhere. Whatever is being 
done in one State is communicated and used throughout the 
other States in order to conquer this very serious pest. I ap- 
peal to the Senator not to insist on the point of order. If the 
Chair is ready to rule, I will not consume further time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Chair rules on the 
point of order—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN, I shall be in favor of appealing from the decl- 
sion of the Chair if he shall hold we can not go behind the edict 
of the Budget committee. F am a member of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. This Budget Bureau is reducing the 
authority of that committee to an infinitesimal proposition in 
the Senate; in fact, it is depriving it of its authority to rep- 
resent the agrcultural interests of the country, We have prac- 
tically no power left. I represent an agricultural State, and the 
other members of that committee represent agricultural States, 
and we can advocate any apprpriation we choose; but if this 
Budget Bureau does not see fit to grant what we ask, we can 
not go behind the judgment expressed by that bureau. If the 
American people knew how the American Congress had been 
stripped of its power under this Budget arrangement, they 
would rise at the polling places and let the country hear from 
them. 

I am in favor of looking carefully into appropriations, but 
this is a proposition in which the whole sugar-cane industry of 
the United States is involved. A new disease is spreading 
rapidly in the cane-producing areas. Senators coming from the 
biggest cane-growing State in the Union have asked for $10,000 
additional to carry on work of investigating the ravages of that 
insect; and a point of order is going to be made when both 


Senators say they need that $10,000 additional in the State of ` 


Louisiana, and in my State, and in the other States of the South, 
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It is said we can not get it because the Budget Bureau will 
not permit us to have it, Are Senators to be deprived of their 
rights on this floor as representatives of sovereign States, be- 
cause the Budget Bureau wants to be able to say that it has 
cut down the amount and saved a little money? The Budget 
Bureau was intended to prevent the useless appropriation of 
money. The Nation derives its strength from the people of the 
States; but some man in Washington, who probably never saw 
a field of growing cane in his life, appears and takes his pencil 
and runs through these suggested appropriations, striking them 
out. 

On yesterday or the day before the Senate voted $152,000 to 
pay some man for a little boat sunk through a collision with a 
zovernment ship up around New York; and we have ships 
which the chairman of the Shipping Board tells us we can not 
get anything for, which we can not sell for sixteen or eighteen 
hundred dollars. They sold some of them some time ago, I 
believe, for $2,100 each; but when the Government strikes one 
of these little yachts and sinks it, they come here and put 
through the claim quickly for an amount fifteen times as large 
as the sum for which they sold some of our Government ships 
that cost from $600,000 to $800,000. 

I voted against it, and the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. Drar] made a speech against it, but you passed a bill in 
that case appropriating $152,000 to pay for that one ship. 

The whole sugar-cane industry of 110,000,000 people is here 
asking for $10,000 additional to fight a disease gnawing at the 
very vitals of the industry, and a Senator rises and tells us 
that the Budget Bureau does not think we ought to have it, 
and therefore it is to be stricken out. If our rule permits such 
a ruling, we ought to change the rule. 

Mr. President, the House of Representatives was not per- 
mitted to vote on the proposition of whether the distribution of 
choice seeds to the people of the United States should con- 
tinne. Under this Budget arrangement the House, with 435 
Members, was tied hand and foot and could not even vote their 
convictions on this question. What are we coming to? Are 
the American people going to tamely submit to what Is going 
on here? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the House did vote upon the 
proposition of which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; they voted on it in Committee of the 
Whole, but when the bill got into the House, a point of order 
was made against the item, and the proposition went out on an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, and for the first time in 
the history of the House that I know anything about the 
Speaker of the House made from the Chair an appeal to the 
House to sustain his decision. 

Mr. President, when the people get on to this there is going 
to be a revolution politically in this country. You have made a 
reduction in the Agricultural appropriation bill since last year 
of about $6,000,000. You are striking down an industry that 
is already paralyzed, It is pillaged and plundered as no other 
industry in this country has been. You are picking on it, 
gnawing on that industry—the industry of the farmers of 
America. You voted $20,000,000 to buy grain and seeds and 
other agricultural products for Russia. You are cutting $6,- 
000,000 out of this bill, making the agricultural classes at home 
suffer for $6,000,000 of the amount you sent to Russia. 

If I understood him correctly, the senior Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANsDELL] said that when he sought information 
from the Secretary of Agriculture and others in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to what they really recommended, try- 
ing to get at the truth, trying to get at the necessity for this 
amount, they said, “ We can not tell you anyhing. You will 
have to get it from the Budget Bureau.“ 

My God! What are we coming to in this Chamber? We see 
the great Secretary of Agriculture, a member of the President's 
Cabinet, supposed to represent the agricultural interests of the 
Union, with lips sealed and hands tied, behind a little Budget 
Bureau. He can not give out any information unless the 
Budget Bureau consents to it. 

Suppose you go to the Budget Bureau and the Budget Bn- 
rean says, We do not care to go into that. We have made 
this estimate, and you can take it or let it alone.” Then what 
are you going to do? I look for that to happen next, if the 
Senate continues to surrender its rights to a budget bureau. 
It is legislation by bureaucracies in a Nation supposed to have 
75 5 to reflect the will of the people whose Government 

s is. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator, 
if he is informed, who constitutes the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is not going to be constituted very long if 
it keeps up things like this. The American people are not 
going to stand for a few highbrows, who never saw a cabbage 
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or an open cotton boll or a cornstalk, “ budgeting” and telling 
the people what they can have. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, I would like to say to the 
Senator that in some testimony taken before our committee 
it was said by an official of the Agricultural Department that 
the Budget Bureau sent a hotel proprietor of Chicago down 
there, who looked over the estimates and cut them down 
a million dollars. What does he know about raising cabbage 
or anything else? 

Mr. HEFLIN. There you are, a hotel proprietor from Chi- 
cago coming down to see what we shall have for the southern 
section and in the great western section of the country in 
agriculture; a hotel proprietor from Chicago being sent down to 
look over the list and say “Strike that out.” The thing gets 


worse and worse. He sees the word “mosaic.” He says, 
“That is something in the Bible. Strike it out.” He would 
not know a mosaic parasite from a humming bird. [Langhter.] 


He says, “Strike it out.” 
are treated to. 
T. 

Just think what we are up against here. Both Senators 
from Louisiana have shown to the Senate the necessity for 
getting this $10,000 addition. They convinced me of the ne- 
cessity of it. My own State is involved in it, but they have 
a larger part of the industry in their State. I am convinced 
that they need it. I think they ought to have it; but we are 
about to lose it, we are told, because a point of order is going 
to be made, and the Budget Bureau says we must not have it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The Secretary of Agriculture was present 
at the committee meeting, but the man who made the state- 
ment to which I have referred was a chief in the department. 
He said a hotel proprietor was sent down there who told them 
they had to cut the appropriation a million dollars, and then 
they sent an Army officer down there who said, “ You have 
to cut it $2,000,000.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is even worse than I thought it was. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That was the testimony taken before our 
committee. 

Mr. SMITH. A man was sent down to cut what bill? 

Mr. OVERMAN. To cut the Agricultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH. An Army officer and a hotel keeper? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It strikes me that if all we have heard 
about the hotels be true, they ought to be an authority on— 
what is this, corn? a 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; corn is involved in the bill. These 
hotels were selling corn fiakes for 15 cents a saucer, while the 
farmers were getting 20 cents a bushel for corn. They sold 
oatmeal for 15 cents a saucer, while the farmers were getting 
14 cents a bushel for oats. They ought to be good authority on 
what the farmer needs. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator tell the Senate where he 
ean buy corn flakes for 15 cents a saucer here in Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. You can get them over at the Congress Hall 
Hotel for 15 cents a saucer. 

Mr. CALDER. I am glad to know it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What do they charge in New York for them? 

Mr. CALDER. They charge half a dollar at the New Wil- 
lard. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is just about where this Bureau Budget 
hotel proprietor came from. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I intended to say that I did 
not think the specialty of the hotel is corn flakes; it is corn, 
but not in flakes. I think it is in jugs. 

Mr. HEFLIN. In liquid form? 

Mr. CARAWAY. So I have understood. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what is the situation, in a nut- 
shell? The Secretary of Agriculture, sitting in the Cabinet of 
the President and supposed to know what is best for the agri- 
cultural interests, after going over the facts before him, and 
hearing the testimony of those under him who represent his 
department and agriculture generally, said, I recommend this 
as just and right,” and he put it in his recommendation. The 
Budget Bureau strikes it out. The Senator from one of these 
States rises here and asks to have it put back, and the fact is 


That is the sort of situation we 
It is not going to sail very smoothly in this 


| disclosed that the Secretary of Agriculture is so hedged about 


by this Budget, and intimidated, I suppose, that he says, “I 
can not give you any information as to the facts about it. You 
will have to get the information from the Budget Bureau.” 
Then the Budget Bureau says, We recommend striking it out.” 
Then we find that a hotel man from Chicago came down and 
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looked over the list, and said, “ You must reduce this $1,000,000,” 
and then an Army officer came down and said, Lou must re- 
duce it $2,000,000." I am glad they did not send a third man; 
I do not know what he would have recommended. 

This money is being taken from worthy projects in the field 
of agriculture for the purpose of satisfying the greed of certain 
special interests in other appropriations later on. 

What are we going to do about it? We need this $10,000 in 
the sugar-cane growing States. Here is an industry that ought 
to be encouraged. The boll weevil is playing havoc all through 
that country, and our farmers have to diversify, A great many 
of them will plant sugar cane who are not now planting it, 
and this $10,000 would go a long way toward helping along this 
work. But we are told we must not have it because the Budget 
SuyS we must not have it. Nobody says we are not entitled to 
it. Nobody says we do not need it; but because, forsooth, the 
Budget says we can not have it, we can not. Let us see whether 
we will or not. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Referring to the farmers of the South stop- 
ping planting cotton on account of the ravages of the weevil, 
in this bill, at this time, when that pest is affecting the inter- 
national trade balance as against this country, reducing our 
average annual yield of cotton one-third, entailing a loss of 
something over a billion and a quarter dollars, I was astounded 
to find that the total amount appropriated for the purpose of 
investigating the ravages of insects in southern field crops, 
including cotton, is $165,000, against a loss of a billion and a 
quarter dollars. 

A representative of the Agricultural Department came to see 
me in response to a telephone request to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and I asked him why it was that there was no more 
than $165,000 appropriated. I had not even found the item. 
He turned to the page and showed it to me. I said, Why no 
more than this?“ He said, Because we were limited to a 
certain sum for agricultural purposes and had no more, under 
the Budget order, to use for this purpose —a purpose involv- 
ing the very life of the exchange in favor of this Nation as 
against foreign nations, and perhaps the clothing in part of the 
entire civilized world. And yet because certain men, a list of 
whom has been sent me by the clerk, whose names I haye never 
known to be identified with the great agricultural industry of 
the country, arbitrarily say that “So much money, in our esti- 
mation, should be appropriated for the purpose of combating 
the diseases that are incident to the agricultural products of 
the country,” we must be restricted, those of us who haye 
studied the question and who know what is economy, even in 
the expenditure of money, and must arbitrarily be controlled 
by a body of men who would not know a cotton stalk from a 
sugar beet. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule on the 
question of the point of order at any time. The Chair rules 
that the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to ask a question with reference to 
a statement the Senator from South Carolina has made. Does 
the Senator from South Carolina understand that a motion to 
increase the appropriation for the purpose of investigating the 
boll weevil would be subject to a point of order? 

Mr. SMITH. As a matter of course.it would be subject to a 
point of order if the point made by the Senator from Wisconsin 
is sustained by the Chair, because, as the Secretary has read 
the rule, when the Budget was substituted for a standing com- 
mittee then it would have to be estimated according to law, 
and, the law is the Budget. Therefore, if we attempt to in- 
crease the amount of the appropriation we find that the Budget 
has taken the place of the standing committee, and the law is 
the Budget, and therefore we are up against the preposition 
that when the Budget has made its statement then we are 
estopped unless it comes in pursuance of some act of one of 
the committees in the committee. The committee has not acted 
on this matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course the committee could have in- 
creased this particular item, 

Mr. SMITH. That is the point I am making, that the com- 
mittee could have increased it, but the committee did not in- 
crease it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Has the Agricultural Committee passed 
upon the appropriation bill? 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I would like to answer the 
question propounded by my colleague. I wanted to go before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry myself, but I did not 
know about it until the matter was reported here, and I am 
a member of that committee, and so is the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HEFLIN] a member of the committee, I believe. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I am. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if he ever heard of 
this matter until it was reported in the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I did not. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. It took me three days to find out whether 
or not the amount was incorporated in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
will alow me—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. This is tantamount to an abolishment of all 
the committees save one, namely, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The Appropriations Committee, under the rules and policy 
we have now adopted, sees fit to specify that certain repre- 
sentatives from the different standing committees may meet 
with certain representatives from their committee to go over 
a matter that heretofore has been considered by one of the 
other committees. In- other words, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment appropriation bill goes to the Appropriations Committee. 
The Appropriations Committee, through its own sweet will, 
intimates that it will have a subcommittee from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry to confer with a subcommittee 
from the Committee on Appropriations touching the matters 
involved in the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, 
When we have gone over that, through the charity of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, then the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee calls the full committee together and re- 
ports what has been accomplished by representatives of the 
Appropriations Committee and representatives of the Agricul- 
tural Committee. So that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, when it comes to getting the sinews of war for the 
purpose of carrying on the agricultural business of the country, 
have no voice at all except as subsidiary to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. DIAL, I would like to ask my colleague what we should 
have done to get the amount increased? 

Mr. SMITH. The only way we could have done would have 
been for the subcommittee to recommend it, and then for the 
subcommittee. to report to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and if they accepted it, then we could have gotten it, because 
it would have come from one of the standing committees of 
the Senate, and thus complied with the rule. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr, HEFLIN, I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from South Carolina is a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and he 
is likewise a member of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
dealing with the Agricultural Department appropriation bill. 
I would like to ask the Senator if he knew of the situation 
regarding this item and the boll-weevil item? 

Mr. SMITH. I see the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
McNary] rises in his place, and I am glad he does, because I 
want him to hear what I have to say. I acknowledge the fact 
that we, as a subcommittee, went in and knew when we went in 
that we were restricted to a certain amount, and that the 
work we were doing was largely perfunctory, 2 

The speed with which we went through the bill was either 
a reflection on our intelligence or proof of the fact that we 
were intelligent enough to know that we could not help our- 
selves and had to do just the best we knew how. This par- 
ticular matter was not called to our attention. I believe had 
it been called to our attention that we might have remedied it. 
But has it come to pass that matters which escape us as a 
subcommittee and escape the attention of the Appropriations 
Committee can not be remedied here when the Senate knows 
and is convinced that it is a matter that ought to be attended 
to and that the appropriation ought to be made? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from South Carolina another question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina for that purpose 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the light of the facts that have been re- 
vealed here by the Senator from South Carolina and other 
Senators, does he not think we might accomplish the result we 
all have in view by recommitting the bill to the Appropriations 
Committee for further consideration? It would be a travesty 
upon legislation if our hands were so tied here that we can 
not legislate as our judgment dictates to relieve the agricul- 
tural situation. 
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Mr. SMITH. I had not intended to have anything to say 
about this particular matter, believing that when it was brought 
to the attention of the Senate it would be agreed to. I had no 
other idea, because I myself am from a State that does not 
produce nearly so much of this very necessary ingredient. It 
is one of the prime foodstuffs. Sirup in certain localities takes 
the place of meat with certain people. It is used very largely 
in certain parts of our coastal regions. Anything that menaces 
that supply very seriously jeopardizes the comfort and lives 
of a great many people who are not as adyantageously situated 
as you and I may be. 

Knowing from what the department said that this in- 
sidious disease with others was possibly threatening the de- 
velopment and life of the industry, I had no idea in the world 
but what the $10,000 asked for would be granted as soon as 
those who represent the States in which this thing has grown 
up had made their statements. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I wish to ask the Senator if the bill is re- 
committed to the Appropriations Committee could it not remedy 
the omissions? 

Mr. SMITH. I can answer the Senator by saying that the 
attitude of those who have it in charge on the floor of the 
Senate does not give me very much hope, but I think I would 
about as soon risk my chances there as here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not speaking about what the com- 
mittee would do. I am addressing myself to the question of 
power. If the bill is recommitted to the committee, would not 
the committee them have the power under reconsideration to 
adjust there the appropriation in such way as to meet the 
situation? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, yes; it would have the power, but whether 
or not it would do it is another question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The point I am making is this: If the com- 
mittee has the power, Senators who represent the cotton-grow- 
ing States of the Union and the sugar-cane-growing States of 
the Union would be derelict in their duty to their constituents, 
I believe, if they did not take advantage of every possible means 
of preventing the miscarriage of legislation through the instru- 
mentality of a point of order, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon? 

Mr, HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. On the very point discussed by the Senator 
from South Carolina I want to observe that I am not enamored 
of the rule. In fact, I opposed it with a few others on the floor 
of the Senate. I thought I saw evil and wickedness in the rule. 
The particular item about which the Senator complains is not 
carried under the head of the boll weevil, but“ Insects affecting 
southern crops.” 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I made that statement. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator was a member of the subcom- 
mittee last year and again this year. The item was the same 
last year as this year. ; 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. McNARY, It conforms to the Budget, and no one has 
appeared before the committee in either of the two years ask- 
ing for an increase or decrease of the item, Consequently it is 
useless to stir up a row here over something that could have 
been remedied at the proper time by proper action taken in 
proper form, 

Mr. SMITH. The point I wanted to make was that it is to 
be supposed that the wonderful omnipotent Budget would not 
seriously jeopardize anything that we ought to do by the lack 
of a proper appropriation to do that thing. I was informed 
last year that there was, under the head of southern field 
crops, an adequate appropriation. A member of the Agricul- 
tural Department, not a member of the Cabinet, said to me to- 
day, “ We could use more money, especially in view of the fact 
that a new line of investigation is now being developed in the 
South Atlantic States, where the conditions for the propagation 
and increase in the number and the destructiveness of this pest 
are fivefold what they are in the Western States.” Then I 
asked why the amount was not estimated for. I am not quot- 
ing him exactly, but in effect he said, “The amount was all 
within the sum allotted to agriculture by the Budget.” I 
asked what the amount had been. He said, They said it must 
be cut $2,000,000.” 

Now the monstrous proposition comes before us, gentlemen 
of the Senate, in the face of the fact that the Secretary of 
Agriculture issued a statement to the press that never before 
in the history of agriculture in America had the pests been as 
destructive as in 1922. 


There is a peculiar pest known as the corn borer, and unless 
it is eradicated—not checked, but eradicated—it threatens to 
destroy the entire Indian corn crop of America. The only 
way in the world we can deal with that pest is by eradicating 
it. It is as insidious in its effect as the boll weevil, in that it 
does not appear on the surface and is not amenable to the 
upplication of poison. Those are questions that you and I 
know, and that we come in contact with, and of which we see 
the menace and the danger. 

There were not half a dozen men east of the Mississippi who 
believed other than that it was a fairy tale about the destruc- 
tive power of the boll weevil until he struck and bankrupted 
great sovereign States, Yet we are pottering along with the 
corn borer. He has entered the New England States. He is 
threatening the entire Corn Belt. What are we doing to eradi- 
cate him? What does this lot of Army officers and hotel 
keepers know about the menace that confronts the men attempt- 
ing to raise the billions of bushels of corn that have added to 
the great wealth of the country? And yet, if representatives 
from the corn States were to come here to-day and say, “ These 
are the facts, backed by the judgment of the Agricultural De- 
partment, and we need a million dollars to destroy the corn- 
stalks and destroy the corn growing in the infested area,” we 
would have to go and ask Mr. Budget whether we could do 
it if perchance it had not been called to the attention of the 
committee. 

I submit, gentlemen of the Senate, that when this $10,000 
appropriation, which was so reasonable and which was sup- 
ported by the Secretary of Agriculture, was called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate we should have granted it. 

If the Senator from Alabama will allow me, I wish to make 
a further statement, and then I am through. I do not believe 
that we ought on the toor of the Senate to accept amendments 
proposing to increase appropriations which have not been 
passed upon by the department having the matter in charge. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. J only wish to say to the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Smiru] that I am very much interested in the 
eradication of the corm borer. It has become quite a pest in 
New England, it is spreading through New York and Ohio, and 
will spread all over the country. It seems to me that the ap- 
propriation in that instance of $200,000 is very inadequate; but 
it was recommended not only by the Budget Bureau, which I 
think is a very useful body, but it was all that was asked by the 
department itself. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from South Carolina had an op- 
portunity to do something about the matter, for he is on the 
subcommittee, 

Mr. SMITH, Exactly. 

Mr, LODGE. And he could have had the amount increased, 
Why did he not make an effort to get the appropriation for the 
eradication of the boll weevil—which I think it inadequate— 
increased in the committee, where he could have done it, and 
not on the floor of the Senate, where the opportunity is cut off? 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to call the attention of the Senator from 
Massachusetts to the fact that the appropriation in this in- 
stance was recommended by the Agricultural Department. 

Mr, LODGE. I am not discussing the amendment in ref- 
erence to the sugar-cane product of Louisiana. I am asking 
the Senator from South Carolina why he did not on the ‘sub- 
committee try to get the appropriation for the extermination of 
the boll weevil and the corn borer increased? 

Mr. SMITH. It was simply because my attention had not 
been called to the matter until we had gone over all of the 
items; but had the Agricultural Department 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield; and if so. to whom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield first to the Senator from South 
Carolina and then I will yield briefly to other Senators. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to answer the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce]. The point I was making was that if the 
Agricultural Department, which is on the watchtower, had 
come to us and said, “ We need $500,000 for the extermination 
of the corn borer,” and the Budget Bureau had recommended 
$200,000, my attention would have been at once arrested. 

Mr. LODGE. I went before the subcommittee of which the 
Senator from South Carolina is a member and F called atten- 
tion to the corn-borer appropriation, : 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator did. 
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Mr. LODGE. But the subcommittee of which the Senator 
from South Carolina is a member—and he was then present 
voted me down. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but before we voted the Senator down 
Wwe turned to the estimates of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. LODGE. I know the committee did, but the Senator's 
attention was called to the matter. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly; but the Agricultural Department had 
not estimated the item, while the Agricultural Department has 
‘estimated for the appropriation in the particular matter now 
under consideration. My whole argument has been, as I stated 
Just a few moments ago, that I did not believe we ought to 
adopt amendments to appropriation bills unless they were rec- 
‘ommended by thase who were charged with the responsibility. 

The Agricultural Department did not increase the estimate 
for the item referred to by the Senator, because the Budget 
Bureau bad said the money was not available; but as to the 
particular appropriation under discussion they had said it was 
necessary that an increase be provided. They should have said 
that an additional amount for the eradication of the boll weevil 
was necessary, and that an additional amount was also neces- 
sary for the extermination of the corn borer. 

What I am complaining of, however, is that the Agricultural 
Department itself is made subservient to the Budget Bureau. 
What we ought to do is either to curtail the power of the 
Budget Bureau or absolutely repeal the statute providing for 
its creation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Merely in conformity with what the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] has stated, I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from South Carolina to the fact that in 
the hearing the official statement that was filed with the Senate 
committee called attention to the inadequacy of the appropria- 
tion referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts, and yet 
the committee did nothing toward enlarging the appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. When we turned to the estimates of the Agri- 
cultural Department we were not supposed to know just how 
much money they had remaining on hand of the old appro- 
-priation. They had not estimated a dollar of increase. There- 
fore, relying upon the Agricultural Department, when they 
Stated that there had been an adequate amount estimated for 
the boll weevil I took it for granted they meant an adequate 
amount in order to meet its ravages; but when I called on the 
department to give me the real reason for not recommending 
the appropriation they said that it was because the amount 
that was available was limited by the Budget. My entire argu- 
ment this afternoon has been based upon the ground that the 
Agricultural Department has estimated that an increase is 
necessary, and that, finding the facts to be true, we should 
provide such increased appropriation. 

Mr. DIAL, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Senator 
from Alabama that these appropriations are not granted as a 
bonus to the farmer, but are merely to aid him to produce more 
and thereby decrease the cost of living for the benefit of the 
consumer, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; I am glad to yield to my friend 
from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reference to the observation made by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smestons] that if the 
standing committee reported an amendment in ng the 
appropriation above that recommended by the Budget Bureau 
it would be in order, and that, therefore, his thought was to 
recommit the bill in order to give them that opportunity, I wish 
to suggest that it would not be necessary even to recommit 
the bill; that the committee could meet while the bill is under 
consideration and report an amendment proposing a change in 
the bill. If the amendment is reported from the committee, 
it may be offered here on the floor. The committee may con- 


sider such items as they see fit while this discussion is pro- 
ceeding and report an amendment which will be in order 
without necessitating the recommittal of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the- Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me that there is a great deal 
of force in the suggestion made by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Frercuer]. What he suggests would afford a very easy 
way out of this difficulty. As I understand the Senator from 
South Carolina, the Department of Agriculture did not make 
its estimates for these purposes upon its own judgment, but 
made its estimates to conform to the limitations imposed upon 
it by the Budget Bureau. If that be true, then, of course, 
we ought not to be bound by the estimates made by the 
Agricultural Department, because they do not reflect the judg- 
ment of the Agricultural Department as to the requirements 
and the needs of agriculture, but are merely a subinission by 
the Agricultural Department to the higher will of the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. President, the situation which has developed here this 
evening is a very extraordinary one. If we are bound by the 
Budget findings, and if the Department of Agriculture is 
bound by the Budget findings, then when the judgment of the 
Budget does not meet the judgment of the Agricultural De- 
partment and the judgment of Congress there is no relief 
for the people whatever may be their grievances and what- 
ever may be their needs. If this amendment is declared to 
be out of order—and probably it is out of order under the 
rules which now obtain—it seems to me that it is the duty 
of the Agricultural Committee, pending the consideration of 
the bill, to have a meeting and reconsider this question; and 
if it be found that the Agricultural Department and the Budget 
Bureau have made an estimate which is below the needs and 
requirements of these great agricultural interests, to bring in 
an amendment which would meet the situation and remove 
the difficulty created by the point of order. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from North Carolina is an old 
and experienced Senator, and he knows that the committee 
at this moment can bring in an amendment proposing to in- 
crease every one of these appropriations, if they choose so 
to do, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I have stated. 

Mr. LODGE. And it is not necessary to recommit the biil 
in order that that may be done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I have stated. The 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] made the suggestion that 
this situation could be met by a meeting of the Agricultural 
Committee and the bringing in of an amendment by them; but 
I have suggested that in the situation which has developed here 
it is the duty of the Agricultural Committee to hold a meeting 
to reconsider this question. 

Mr. LODGE. The Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; the Appropriations Committee, 
whichever it is. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield further to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 4 

Mr. LODGE. It is not necessary that there should be a re- 
committal of the bill. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I have not said that it would be necessary 
to recommit the bill. 

Mr. LODGE. I beg the Senator's pardon. I thought he had 
so stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did make that suggestion a little earlier, 
but the Senator from Florida suggested that the difficulty 
which I sought to meet by a motion to recommit could be ac- 
complished by a meeting of the committee to reconsider this 
matter. 2 

Mr. LODGE. The committee can report any amendment that 
they want to report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly what I suggested; and I fur- 
ther said that it is their duty, under the circumstances which 
have been developed and disclosed here this afternoon, to have 
such a meeting and bring in an amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if that should take place 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I do not want to take the Senator from North 
Carolina off his feet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Alabama has the floor, 


The Chair understands the 


Mr. HEFLIN. I have, but I do not want to take the Senator 
from North Carolina off the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have finished what I had to say. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to suggest in connection with what has 
been said that if the Committee on Agriculture should now 
assemble in one of the committee rooms near the Chamber and 
undertake to recommend anything, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would say, “This matter is closed; we are not going 
to go into it again; it is all over.” So I say the place to act is 
on the floor, Let the Agricultural Committee recommend, if 
it chooses to make a recommendation, and then have its recom- 
mendation rejected; but what I have suggested is what would 
happen if the Agricultural Committee should undertake to act. 
I wish to call the attention of the Senate and the country to 
the fact that the Agricultural Committee has been shorn of its 
power. It has been stripped of its power by a Budget Bureau, 
influenced, we are told, by Chieago hotel keepers and ex-Army 
officers. ' 4 

Mr. LODGE. The Agricultural Committee has taken juris- 
diction of a proposed constitutional amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Alabama a question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
baina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Committee on Agriculture has lost 
its jurisdiction over this measure because it has gene into the 
hands of the Committee on Appropriations, why can not the 
Committee on Appropriations meet and bring in an amendment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think that could be done; but will it be 
done? If the Budget Bureau tells it not to do so, it would 
probably be opposed to taking action, because the Budget Bu- 
reau is becoming all powerful with this Republican Congress, 

Mr. President, I want to say in conclusion that, as the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. DiAL] has suggested, this is not 
any bonus to the farmers. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not want to interfere, but it does seem 
to me that Senators ought not to state that the rules are what 
they are not, The rule has not taken away from the standing 
conunittees of the Senate their power; and under the first 
paragraph of Rule XVI amendments may be recommended by 
the standing committees of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They may be recommended, very properly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then they are in order, if recommended. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They may be recommended. Now, here is 
one that is recommended. I am indorsing it. I am a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry; but let us see 
what fate overtakes it in a moment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
mittee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. The Budget is the quorum. 
in the galleries and on the fioor.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must remind the 
occupants of the galleries that under the rules demonstrations 
in the galleries are not in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, as I was about to say, this is 
not any bonus to the farmer. We hear frequently here of late 
from certain papers in the East urging that we should be very 
careful about what sort of a farm credit bill we pass; that the 
farmer is.receiving a bonus of this kind and that. This is not 
any bonus to him. This is an effort to destroy a parasite that 
is seeking to destroy the cane industry of the United States. 
I have seen the Congress, since I have been a Member of it, 
appropriate money to kill wolves in the West that committed 
depredations upon the sheep that graze on the plains—men 
hired, ammunition furnished, guns bought to shoot wolves, to 
protect sheep grazing with their offspring upon the broad plains 
of the West. 

The Government was putting up the money to destroy wolves 
that were seeking to destroy the sheep industry of the United 
States. Here we are undertaking to have a little money, 


Is the Senator a quorum of the com- 


[Laughter 


$10,000, appropriated to destroy a pest, a parasite, in the South, 


in the sugar-cane fields of all the Southern States—$10,000! 


The Secretary of Agriculture says we ought to have it; the 
Senators from the agricultural States down there say we 
ought to have it; and a Budget Bureau, composed and influ- 
enced by hotel proprietors and Army officers, is the only thing 
that stands between us and the much-needed $10,000. 

The Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. LeNroor] says that if we 
permit this amendment to come in there are other Senators 
that would like to have their amendments come in. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit that that is not the way to legislate. What are 
we coming to? If any amendment is right, it ought to be 
passed, I do not care how many more are pending. Are you 
going to turn down an honest, meritorious amendment, when it 
is right, because somebody else has an amendment that he 
would like to have adopted? Let us try out each amendment 
on its merits, and let us serve notice on this Budget Bureau 
now that it is not quite as big as it thinks it is. It is not 
bigger than Congress, according to my judgment. It is not 
bigger than the Cabinet or the President. I think it is high 
time that we get some common sense into those who are under- 
taking to tell Congress what we shall appropriate for this pur- 
pose and that to serve the needs of a struggling people like 
the agricultural classes of the United States. 

I remarked here a few days ago, and It can not be repeated 
too often, to those who think the farmers are again becoming 
prosperous, that four-fifths of their farms are under mortgage, 
and if they were sold to-day under the hammer they could 
not pay the debts for which they are mortgaged. Their crops 
are mortgaged. Their live stock are mortgaged. Here we are 
asking for $10,000 additional to aid the cane industry in all the 
Southern States, and we are up against a point of order and a 
Budget Bureau composed of Army officers and hotel proprietors ! 
It is up to us to repudiate the unreasonable and arbitrary 
action of this arrogant Budget Bureau, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to have the attention for just 
a minute of the acting chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee, I know the acting chairman of that committee is a friend 
of agriculture. I know that he does not wish to pursue a 
course which would be unjust and unfair to that great in- 
terest. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We all feel that way about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I submit to the Senator, the acting chair- 
man of the Agricultural Committee—and I am going to ask 
him to consider this—that he ought either to withdraw his 
point of order and let us deal with this question upon its 
merits or he ought to allow the matter to go over until he can 
call his committee together and make an investigation into 
the merits of these suggested increases. I do not mean that the 
Senator should act upon that immediately; but I hope that he 
will let this matter go over, not insisting upon his point of 
order at this time, and give consideration to the suggestion I 
am making, that he either ultimately withdraw it or have his 
committee meet and make another investigation of this matter, 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. With reference to the request of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina as to the policy I would pursue in 
this matter, I desire to say that the point of order was made, 
and properly so, by a member of the subcommittee, with the 
chairman’s full consent. The point of order has been sus- 
tained by the Chair. Therefore there is no remedy at this 
time so far as the parliamentary situation goes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I did not know that the Chair had sus- 
tained the point of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There has been no ruling upon this particular 
matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
time ago. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I did not understand that. I 
desire to appeal from the decision of the Chair, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Before the Chair rules, I should like to 
be heard on the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair madg a ruling some 
time ago, 

Mr. HEFLIN. None of us understood it. 

Mr. RANSDELL, May I ask what the ruling of the Chair 
was? I have been sitting here, listening very intently, and I 
did not hear it. 

Mr. McNARY. 
President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. What was the ruling of the Chair, please? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ruled that the point of 
order was well taken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. None of us heard it down this way. 


The Chair made a ruling some 


I should like to conclude my remarks, Mr. 


1923. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I thought I was recognized. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not yielded the floor, but I yielded 
to the Senator. I want to say, though, before the Senator pro- 
ceeds, that I said I wanted to be heard before the Chair 
ruled, and I was proceeding, and I thought the Chair was 
holding his ruling in abeyance. We expected to take some 
step when the Chair did rule, and until the Senator from 
Oregon made the statement that he did I never knew that the 
Chair had ruled. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had not heard the ruling 
of the Chair. While the Chair suggested several times that 
he was ready to rule, I thought he did not make a ruling be- 
cause the debate was going on, If, however, the Chair has 
made a ruling, and that is final, and can not be changed, then 
I hope the acting chairman of the committee will call his 
committee together for the purpose of bringing in an amend- 
ment, if he finds it proper to do so, to obviate this difficulty. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I was about to remark to the 
Senator who has just taken his seat that a few moments ago 
I stated to some of the Senators that I would call a meeting 
of the Agricultural Committee for 10.30 to-morrow to con- 
sider some of these emergency matters, and those who have 
any amendments of that kind can present them to the com- 
mittee at that time. No one wants to impair agriculture or 
do it a wrong; and I know that I express the views of both 
the Appropriations Committee and the subcommittee when I 
Say that they want every opportunity given to those who have 
demands upon the Government to have them met; and if fur- 
ther investigation will do it, I can say to the Senators present 
that they shall have that opportunity to-morrow at 10.30. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is all right. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I had intended all the time to offer 
an amendment and have it referred to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, and then to ask the Senate to defer this question until 
the Agricultural Committee had acted upon the amendment 
proposed. I am going to offer it now. 

Mr. HEFLIN. With that statement, I am willing for the 
matter to rest until we can have a meeting of the committee 
and go into the matter, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield the floor? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk, and ask its reference to the Agricultural Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be received and so re- 
ferred. 

Mr. FERNALD obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? : 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, with reference to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Louisiana, may that amend- 
ment be read? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I thought I had the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The amendment is the same 
amendment that was offered from the floor—on page 30, line 7, 
to increase the amount in the bill by striking out “$94,115” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 88104 115.“ 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the point I desire to make 
is that if there is to be a reference it would be the duty of the 
Chair to refer the amendment to the committee having juris- 
diction, which is the Committee on Appropriations, and not the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, on the point that is 
made—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senate can control it, of course. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is what I wanted to say. The 
Senator from Louisiana has made a request for the reference 
of his amendment. In all courtesy to the Senator, both com- 
mittees having jurisdiction of this matter, it should go to the 
committee that he desires. 

Mr, LENROOT. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
has not jurisdiction, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes, it has. It can propose amend- 
ments to this bill. 

g Mr. LENROOT. But it has not jurisdiction over appropria- 
ons. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I know; but it can propose amendments 
to this appropriation bill, and if proposed they will be in order. 
I am only protesting that if the Senator desires a hearing be- 
fore a committee having jurisdiction he is entitled to have his 
request complied with. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will yield, the only point I 
had to make with regard to the amendment of the Senater from 
Louisiana was that it was not necessary for him to take this 
course at all. The committee may bring the matter in to-mor- 
row as an original amendment, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The Senator is entitled to the credit 
for his proposal, though, if he wants it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not mean that; but I can not, by 
unanimous consent, permit an appropriation measure to be 
referred to a committee that has not Jurisdiction of the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think the Chair has the right to de- 
termine the reference without unanimous consent, unless it is 
challenged by a motion. Then, of course, in that event the 
Senate has a right to determine it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. But the position I take is that either 
of these committees can bring in an amendment to this bill. 
It was understood when we sent these bills to the general 
Appropriations Committee that we were not going entirely to 
divorce committees like the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry from control of these measures. Of course, the Senate 
can order the amendment referred; but I am only appealing 
to the Chair that as the Senator from Louisiana requests that 
this be done, and it is in order to refer it to either committee, 
the request should be complied with. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Maine allow me to offer an amendment to be printed? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield; yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer an amendment to this bill, and 
ask that it be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— : 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that 
the Senator from Louisiana offered his amendment and asked 
that it be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. The Chair said that it was so referred. The Chair 
will entertain a motion, if any Senator desires to make it, to 
refer it to any other committee. : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To which committee was it referred? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to make a par- 
lamentary inquiry. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Wisconsin does not question the statement that if the amend- 
ment is reported by the standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry it will be in order if offered to this bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not. The only point I desire to 
make—and I think a very serious precedent is about to be 
made here—is that amendments to appropriation bills should 
not be referred to a committee that does not have jurisdic- 
tion, although another committee may technically have the 
right to offer amendments. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, 
under the interpretation of the Senator from Wisconsin there 
is only one committee of the Senate. This is an agricultural 
bill. This bill is reported to this body by the chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee. 

I wish to offer an amendment to the bill, and it should be 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture. Then the rules con- 
trol it, after it is referred to that committee, as I understand it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is already referred. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is already referred. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, if that is true, I want to say 
that you might have an entire appropriation bill before the 
Senate, and at the request of a Senator it could be referred 
to a committee that has not jurisdiction. I do not see how 
an amendment to an appropriation bill can have a greater 
right than the bill itself. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am sure the Senate sees the possi- 
bilities of this situation. Every Senator knows it is the cus- 
tom here for Senators to rise in their places, and, with very 
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little attention paid to us by anyone else, offer amendments in- 
tended to be proposed to some bill that is coming out of the 


Committee on Appropriations. Then, without any other Sen- 
ator knowing anything about it, we may ask that the amend- 
ment be referred to a committee which has not considered the 
appropriation bill, and that committee, whether it be the 
Committee on Agriculture, or the Committee on Military 
Affairs, in the case of the. War Department appropriation 
bill, or the Committee on Naval Affairs, in the ease of the 
naval appropriation bill, may report to the Senate a flood of 
amendments to be attached, in order, to an appropriation 
bill, and the appropriation subcommittee, composed in part 
of members of the Committee on Agriculture, or the other 
committees, will know nothing about them, will have no oppor- 
tunity to know anything about them, and we can absolutely 
destroy the symmetry of any appropriation bill brought in by 
the Appropriations Committee. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin is absolutely right in 
this matter. If we are going to proceed in this way, as is now 
proposed, we might just as well revise our whole procedure 
und give up the effort toward reform which we made a year 
ago. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. I offer an amendment to the pending bill and 
ask that it be printed and referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, there is an example of 
it. The Committee on Appropriations has no idea what that 
amendment is. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. FERNALD, I yield. 

Mr. McNARY, I do not think there is nearly as much evil 
in the situation as the Senator from New York or the Senator 
from Wisconsin suggests. I asked these Senators, who had an 
idea that the appropriations were not adequate to meet the 
situation, to come before the Committee on Agriculture, be- 
cause of the fact that that committee will have a regular 
meeting to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may be misinformed 
about it, but the Chair understands that, whether an amend- 
ment is referred to a committee or not, any standing commit- 
tee can come in and propose an amendment to an appropria- 
tion bill. If that is true, what difference does it make whether 
this amendment goes to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry or to the Appropriations Committee, or any other 
committee? If the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
want to propose an amendment, they can do so. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that is precisely what I had 
in mind. I am not speaking about any particular amendment 
at all, or any particular provision of this bill, but the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture can meet, and if it reports and recommends 
certain amendments which will be in order on the floor, there 
is no way that situation can be avoided. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Maine yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. MoNARY. It is the general situation, rather than a 
particular aspect, of which I speak. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator think it proper, in 
the handling of the fiscal problems of the Government, involv- 
Ing $3,000,000,000, to proceed in this way? Would the Senator 
believe it wise, at this point in the procedure in connection 
with this bill, to refer 50 amendments to the Committee on 
Agriculture without the knewledge of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? How will you ever have any idea what the total 
of a bill is to be? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am not discussing a straw 
man. If to-morrow the Committee on Agriculture, after listen- 
ing to the statement of the Senator from Massachusetts, believe 
that there is a real evil existing in permitting the corn borer 
ito spread into Maine and New York, when it should be confined 
to one section, and he desires to recommend an amendment, he 
would be rendering a public service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Can he not go before the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. McNARY. The subcommittee may not be in session: 
I am not particular which committee has the matter before it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Can not the Senator call it into ses- 
sion? He is the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MONARY. I made my suggestion because the Committee 
on Agriculture will have a regular meeting to-morrow—not 
for this purpose—and I thought those Senators who have 
grievances could well come there without going before other 
committees, $ 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. The Committee on Military Affairs is 
not busy. I can have an amendment referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and if they see fit to report it they 
can do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the new rule 
we adopted is a substitute for paragraph 1 of rule 16. Para- 
graph 2 of rule 16 reads as follows: 

All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direction 
of a standing or select committee of the Senate, roposing to in- 
itema” ot, appropriation, thai at tenat "one ( 
sidered, be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. es Sek 

Mr. LENROOT. It has to go tp the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So if that is followed, the 
bill can not be disposed of to-morrow, but these amendments 
will have to go to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. McNARY. It does not matter, in my opinion, whether 
these are called amendments or not, a Senator can appear 
there in person to-morrow if he wants to, and the committee 
can report an amendment. That is the point I make in this 
particular instance. I am not interested about where the 
amendments are referred. I say the Committee on Agriculture 
has jurisdiction to report to-morrow upon these, whether 
they are called amendments or additions to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made its ruling 
on the amendment offered by the Senator from Louisiana, 
The Chair does not think, however, that that is a good policy, 
and the Chair is going to refer the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIIs] to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, subject to the right of the Senator from Ohio 
to make a motion to have it referred elsewhere. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr, President, I send an amendment to the desk, 
which I ask to have referred to the Committee on Agriculture, 

The FICE PRESIDENT. Is it an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr. DIAL. It is. fi 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will refer the amend- 
ment to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Maine will 
allow me 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. d 

Mr. LODGE, I have an amendment which I desire to offer, 
and I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, if I may have the attention 
of the Senator from Louisiana for a moment, I desire to state 
that I certainly would not wish to take any advantage of him, 
but, under the rule, unless his amendment is referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations it will be subject to a point of 
order to-morrow if offered by the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I suggest that the Senator, for his own protection, recall 


his request. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I want to know whether or not an amend- 
ment may be referred to two committees, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not know of any 
such reference. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Maine will pardon me a moment, as this situation has come up 
very unfortunately in the Senator's time and is of some im- 
portance—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Iam quite willing to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I want to gay that I was one of those on 
the Rules Committee who aided in the consolidation of the 
appropriation bills, and I think it is very important if we are 
going to carry out the Budget act at all that they should be 
consolidated. But you can not take away from the standing 
committees of the Senate, which have jurisdiction over certain 
matters and give them their particular study, their control of 
matters of this kind and say that the Senate itself can not act 
without having a revolution and destroying your Budget sys- 
tem. That is just as sure as that I am standing here. 

I intended, if I had the time, to call to the attention of the 
Senate to-day—I may do so to-morrow—the fact that there 
is legislation in this bill in reference to the salaries of officers, 
coming from the Department of Agriculture, an entire reversal 
of what was determined on two years ago; and that legisla- 
tion was put in the bill by the House. T am not reflecting 
on the Senate committee now, but it was provided in the 
House, by a rule similar to that of the Senate, that they 
would put the appropriations in the hands of the Committea 
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on Appropriations, and that legislation should be confined to 
the committee having legislative authority to deal with the 
matter. 

This went in in the House, but it is in violation of the 
spirit of the law. Change of office and change of salary are 
just as much new legislation as if they wiped out some bureau 
entirely. The standing rules of the Senate still prevail, pro- 
viding that an amendment may be offered by a standing com- 
mittee of the Senate, not the standing committee; that is a 
protection of the bill, because no one Senator can jump it on 
the Senate, but it is still the law and always was—it was 
the law two years ago when any individual Senator could 
have offered an amendment such as this. The senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] stood right in the center aisle 
within the hour and called attention to the fact that the rule 
would authorize the reference of this amendment to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; that the Committee on Agriculture 
could recommend the amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the difference? 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the rule, the amendment itself must 
go to the Committee on Appropriations to give that committee 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. What is the difference, if the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture can offer an amendment, in providing that 
it can not be offered on the floor? That would be an anomaly 
in the rules, would it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. May I read the rule? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. It provides that— a 

All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direc- 
tion of a standing or select committee af the Senate, proposing to 
increase an appropriation already contained in the bill, or to add 


new items of appropriation, shall, at least one day before they are 
considered, be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Alabama permit me, 
in that connection, to say that that proviso does not prevent 
the reference by the Senate of an amendment to any committee 
the Senate desires to refer that amendment to, and amend- 
ments of this nature are properly referred first to the com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction of the subject matter, to authorize 
such appropriations. The effect of the action which the Senate 
has taken in referring the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana to the Committee on Agriculture is this: If the 
Committee on Agriculture reports the amendment, then before 
it may be considered by the Senate, if any Senator makes the 
point of order, the amendment will necessarily be referred also 
tu the Appropriations Committee, under clause 2 of Rule XVI, 
und it will delay the final action of the Senate on the Agri- 
cultural appropriation bill until the Appropriations Committee 
has had the amendment before it for one day. But the Senate 
is entitled to have the opinion of the Committee on Agriculture 
on an appropriation that specifically relates to agriculture, if 
the Senate desires to have the committee pass upon the mat- 
ter. Indeed, under Rule XVI the amendment should first go 
to the Comniittee on Agriculture. . 

I apprehend that Senators will not make an objection to the 
consideration of the amendment after it has been moved by 
the Committee on Agriculture, assuming that the committee 
reports the amendment of the Senator from Louisiana. If it 
should be referred to the Committee on Appropriations, the 
only effect of it will be to delay the passage of this bill until 
the Committee on Appropriations has also passed upon the 
amendment or has had the amendment before it for one day. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas whether he does not think a proper construction of the 
rule is that although the amendment must be referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, without a reference to it, the 
Committee on Agriculture, for instance, to-morrow, these 
amendments being introduced to-day, could move these particu- 
lar amendments? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry could move the amendment if it desired to move. 

Mr. LENROOT. And be within the rules? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; and be within the rules. 

225 LENROOT. And it would not be subject to a point of 
order? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so; and that is why I say the 
position of the Senator from Wisconsin is an anomaly, that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry can come in and 
move an amendment to the bill, and it will be in order. 


Mr. LENROOT. If it has the day before been referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Committee on Appropriations does not 
have to act upon it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all. 5 

Mr. ROBINSON. If any Senator, after the Committee on 
Agriculture has reported the amendment or moved it, makes 
the point that it has not been in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions for 24 hours, the amendment would go there and the 
Senate would suspend action on the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill until the expiration of 24 hours. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— z 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As bearing on the point the Senator 
from Arkansas mentions, the question that would arise at that 
point in the proceedings, in the case of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brovussarp], would be 
whether or not the reference of the amendment that has already 
been made and was made this afternoon prior to prospective 
action by the Committee on Agriculture did not comply with the 
rule. The rule says: “One day before action.” Whether it 
means that it must be referred after it has been recommended 
by a standing committee or not, the rule is silent, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I think, under the language of clause 2, 
Rule XVI, that if anyone raises the point of order, even though 
the amendment has been referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, it perhaps would go also to the Committee 
on Appropriations. The only effect of the point of erder would 
be to delay its consideration for 24 hours, and of course the 
Senate would not insist upon acting upon the bill until the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had had the amendment for that 
length of time. If some Members of the Senate did insist upon 
it, there would probably be enough Members present who would 
want the matter passed upon by the Senate to defer action until 
the 24 hours had expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, just one further word 
before I conclude. I want to say that I believe in the interest 
of economy it is wise to have the appropriation bills consid- 
ered by one committee. It is wise to have these matters con- 
sidered where there are new matters by a committee before 
action. But when we come down to the quest’on that there is 
nothing involved except the increase or decrease of an appro- 
priation, when there is no new matter, as is the case in this 
instance, when it is only a question as to whether the appro- 
priation is adequate, and we see under the rules of the Senate 
that the Senate as a body can not pass on the adequacy of an 
appropriation, can not increase it or decrease it, then we see 
that the new rules have wiped out all power in the Senate to 
attend to the business of the Nation so far as appropriation 
bills are concerned. 

I am sure that it was not the intention of the Senate, when 
the rule was adopted, to prevent the Senate from passing on 
the question of how many dollars are needed for any particular 
project. That is all that is involved in the appropriation cov- 
ered by the amendment offered by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion right on that point? $ 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The construction of the rule by the Senator 
from Alabama is that the adequacy of the amount, when the 
subject matter is already in the bill, is a just subject for the 
Senate; but if new matter comes in with an appropriation, 
then that falls under the rule that it must go before the com- 
mittee. But as to an increase or decrease of an appropriation 
to carry out a project that is already in the bill and established, 
it is within the province of the Senate. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think so, and [ think if that is not the 
construction of the rule, then the Senate has ceased to do busi- 
ness, and undoubtedly that was not the intention. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I suggest to the Senator 
from Alabama that in that particular the new rule is no differ- 
ent from the old rule. The old rule reads just exactly the_same, 
The old rule reads as follows: 

And no amendments shall be received to any general appropriation 
bill the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already 
contained in the bill, or to add a new item of appropriation, unless it 
be made to carry out the provision of some existing law. or treaty 
stipulation, or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate dur- 
ing that session ; or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing 


or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an 
estimate of the head of some one of the departments, 
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The last phrase is changed to read: 

on ponasa in pursuance of an estimate submitted in accordance 
wit aw. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Undoubtedly, but this appropriation is 
all subject to a point of order or else none of it. The motion 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard] is not subject 
to a point of order on that basis, because there is no limit to 
the appropriation. It is a new appropriation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; the $94,000 is pursuant 
to a Budget estimate and recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee, while the Senator from Louisiana proposed to in- 
crease the item. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that, but it is nothing 
that came over from last year or that is fixed in the statutes 
of the country. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; but under the new 
rule, as well as under the old rule, it would be subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator permit me one word 
further? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The purpose of the rule as now framed is 
that an amendment of this nature proposed by a Senator should 
take the course which the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana has taken. It shall be referred first to a standing 
committee and then, if moved by a standing committee, it shall 
also go to the Committee on Appropriations. It was properly 
referred as an individual amendment to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and it is doubtful whether under the 
rules, objection having been made, the amendment could have 
been referred in the first instance to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Maine yield to me to move an executive session? 

Mr. FERNALD, I yield for that purpose. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, January 11, 1923, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 10 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 
Unrrep States PUBLIC HEALTH Service. 

Passed Asst. Surg. Sanders L. Christian to be surgeon in the 
United States Public Health Service, to rank as such from 
January 8, 1923. This officer has served the required time in 
his present grade and has passed the necessary examination 
for promotion. 

POSTMASTERS, 
ALABAMA, 

Henry G. Reiser to be postmaster at Mobile, Ala., in place of 
J. Pe ontan Incumbent's commission expired September 
5, 1922. A 

ARKANSAS, 

Dennis M. Lee to be postmaster at Flippin, Ark., in place of 
E. C. McBee. Office became third class July 1, 1922. 

Randoph M. Jordan to be postmaster at Fordyce, Ark., in 
place of Red Thomas, resigned. 

Dennis M. Townsend to be postmaster at Mena, Ark., in place 
of R. S. Allen, removed, 

O. John Harkey, jr., to be postmaster at Ola, Ark., in place 
of E. A, Matthews. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. A 
CALIFORNIA. 

Henry De Soto to be postmaster at Kentfield, Calif., in place 
of Henry De Soto. Office became third class October 1, 1922. 

COLORADO. 

Henry J. Stahl to be postmaster at Central City, Colo., in 
Place of C. I. Parsons. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 14, 1922. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Weeden F. Sheldon to be postmaster at Moosup, Conn., in 
place of W. F. Sheldon. Incumbent's commission expired Octo- 
ber 14, 1922, 

Herbert H. Cutler to be postmaster at Sandy Hook, Conn., 
in place of F, A. Rainer, resigned. 


FLORIDA. 
William H. Turner to be postmaster at Largo, Fla., in place 
of T. A. Duren, deceased. 4 > 
Ulysses D. Kirk to be postmaster at Sebring, Fla., in place of 
pores Kirk. Incumbent's commission expired November 21, 


IDAHO. 


Myron A. Corner to be postmaster at Wallace, Idaho, in place 

HA F. Whelan. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
č : ILLINOIS, 

Secondo V. Donna to be postmaster at Braidwood, III., in 
place of M. G. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1922. 

Henry W. Schwartz to be postmaster at Dupo, TIL, in place 
eee J. Dyroff. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

Carl F. Miller to be postmaster at Franklin, III., in place of 
1 Whalen. Incumbent's commission expired October 24, 
1922. 

George J. Rohweder to be postmaster at Geneseo, III., in place 

2 W. H. J. Hoeft. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
4, 1922. 7 

Russell Young to be postmaster at Rossville, III., in place of 
L. J. Byrne. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 1922. 

William H. Fahnestock to be postmaster at Rushville, III., in 
place of H. F. Dyson, resigned. 

INDIANA. 


Howard J, Tooley to be postmaster at Columbus, Ind., in 
place of I. A. Cox, removed. 


Milton E. Spencer to be postmaster at Ossian, Ind., in place . 


of Harry Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 
1921, 
IOWA. 


William C. Howell to be postmaster at Keokuk, Towa, in 
place of J. F. Elder. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 

Willis G. Smith to be postmaster at Rock Rapids, Iowa, in 
place of P. H. McCarty. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

Baty K. Bradfield to be postmaster at Spirit Lake, Towa, in 
place of M. C. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Archie C. Smith to be postmaster at Storm Lake, Iowa, in 
place of K. E. Morcombe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Edmund Spencer to be postmaster at Lenox, Mass., in place 

of J. M. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 1, 


Edgar O. Dewey to be postmaster at Reading, Mass., in place 
of F. E. Gray. Incumbent's commission expired October — 5 


MICHIGAN. 


Frank B. Housel to be postmaster at St. Lonis, Mich., in 
place of John Burns. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922, 

MINNESOTA. 

William W. Tyndall to be postmaster at Grand Rapids, Minn., 
in place of E. C. Kiley. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Charles F. Wolfe to be postmaster at Kellogg, Minn., in place 
H i Lydon. Incumbent's commission expired September 

George L, Chesley to be postmaster at Pipestone, Minn., in 
place of G. G. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 13. 1922. 

James W. Featherston to be postmaster at Staples, Minn., in 
place of Joseph Wolf, removed. 

MISSOURI. 


Alva C. Boyd to be postmaster at Milan, Mo., in place of T. A. 
Dodge, resigned, 

NEW JERSEY. 

Charles W. Bodine to be postmaster at Morristown, N. J., in 
place of E. S. Burke. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

NEW MEXICO. 


Timothy B. Baca to be postmaster at Belen, N. Mex., in place 
of George Hoffman, resigned. 

Canuto C. Sanchez to be postmaster at Santa Rosa, N. Mex., 
in place of Leopoldo Sanchez. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 


1923. 


NEW YORK. 

Guy M. Lovell to be postmaster at Camillus, N. Y., in place of 
Thomas Conners, Incumbent's commission expired September 
19, 1922. 

Wright B. Drumm to be postmaster at Chatham, N. Y. in 
place of H. W. McClellan, Incumbent's commission expired No- 
vember 21, 1922. 

Herbert R. Foshay to be postmaster at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
in place of J. A. McDonald, resigned. 

George F. Hendricks to be postmaster at Sodus, N. Y., in place 
of M. M. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
28, 1922. 

Fred D. Jenkins to be postmaster at Webster, N. Y., in place 
of P. J. Smith, resigned. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Lewis E. Norman to be postmaster at Elk Park, N. C., in 
place of T. G. Tucker, resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Milo C. Merrill to be postmaster at Flaxton, N. Dak., in 
place of W. S. Town. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 11, 1920. 

OHIO. 

Herbert Newhard, sr., to be postmaster at Carey, Ohio, in 
place of William Zahn. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

William H. Taylor to be postmaster at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
in place of C. D. Crumb, resigned. 

William H. Harsha to be postmaster at Portsmouth, Ohio, in 
place of L. V. Harold, Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

Clifford D. Calkins to be postmaster at Sylvania, Ohio, in 
place of A. N. Warren. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ralph B. Kunkle to be postmaster at Homer City, Pa., in 
place of J. J. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Daniel M. Saul to be postmaster at Kutztown, Pa., in place 
of Llewellyn Angstadt. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1922. 

Robert H. Stickler to be postmaster at Lansford, Pa., in place 
2 po Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

3, 1922. 

Stanley M. Wray to be postmaster at Leechburg, Pa., in place 

ar J. B. Parks. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
3. 1922. 

William H. Young to be postmaster at McDonald, Pa., in 
place of R. M. McCartney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 13. 1922. 

Thomas E. Rudolph to be postmaster at Morton, Pa., in place 
of Margaret Pilson, resigned. 

Tess L. Thomas to be postmaster at New Bethlehem, Pa., in 
place of W. H. Keener, resigned. 

Eli F. Poet to be postmaster at Red Lion, Pa., in place of 
Harvey Ziegler, resigned. 

TENNESSEE. 

Robert O, Greene to be postmaster at Troy, Tenn., in place of 
Davy Crockett, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

E. Chase Bare to be postmaster at Alderson, W. Va., in place 
of J. N. Alderson. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
21. 1922. 

Horatio S. Whetsell to be postmaster at Kingwood, W. Va., 
in place of B. L. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 21, 1922. 

Thomas C. Scott to be postmaster at Philippi, W. Va., in 
place of W. G. Keyes. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 10 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
MARINE CORPS. 


Rufus H. Lane to be adjutant and inspector. 
Henry C. Davis to be colonel. X 
Henry M. Butler to be major. 

To be second lieutenants. 


Luther A. Brown. Clifton L. Marshall, 
Evans F. Carlson, Gregon A. Williams. 
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POSTMASTERS. 
ILLINOIS. 
Christy ©. Roper, Carriers Mills. 
Orville L. Davis, Champaign. 
Louis A. Luetgert, Elmhurst. 
Roy F. Dusenbury, Kankakee. 
Anna M. Tennysen, Manhattan, 
Lewis R. Inman, Oswego. 
Owen A. Robison, Palmyra. 
Robert H. Christen, Pecatonica. 
Vernon G. Keplinger, Waverly. 
IOWA. 
Charles A. Frisbee, Garner, 
Jacob E. Rogers, Lenox. 
Elsie A. Haskell, Luverne, 
Eunice M. Bute, Stanhope. 
MARYLAND, 
William O. Yates, La Plata. 
Perry A. Gibson, Rising Sun. 
MICHIGAN, 
Harry B. McCain, Alpena. 
MISSISSIPPL 
Lizzie D. Oltenburg, Winona. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Dante Caporale, Fairview. 
NORTH CAROLINA. : 
Ulysses C. Richardson, Asheboro (late Ashboro). 
James E. Correll, China Grove. 
Russell A. Strickland, Elm City. 
Rufus W. Caswell, Forest City. 
Samuel S. Weir, Kings Mountain. 
Clyde G. Mullen, Lincolnton, 
Blanche S. Wilson, Warsaw. 
OHIO. 
William H. Hunt, Mechanicsburg. 
Arthur G. Williams, Perrysburg. 
OKLAHOMA, 
Henry W. Hoel, Jennings. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
J. Lee Heayner, Buckhannon. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 10, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order by 
Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas as Speaker pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our hope and trust are in Thee, O God our Heavenly Father. 
As we live under Thy law, help us to do so lovingly and gen- 
erously, and we shall find the burden light and the yoke sweet. 
Protect the sanctities of American home life and the usefulness 
of all Christian institutions. May the watchwords of our 
country be righteousness, humanity, the common good, and an 
intelligent, healthy, happy social order. Preserve our land 
from a destructive materialism that thrives on selfishness and 
hypoerisies. Crush the seeds of ill will in the soils of the 
earth. This day let Thy work appear unto Thy servants and 
ay glory unto their children, Througħ Jesus Christ our Lord, 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CONFERENCE REPORT—DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a conference report for 
printing under the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minois 
offers a conference report for printing. The Clerk will report 
the bill by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13015) making appropriations to sup ly deficiencies 
in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and prior fiscal years, to provide su plemental appropriations for the 
rma year ending June 30, 1925, an for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ordered printed under the 
rule. 
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PENSION BILL. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions I report a special privileged bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. A, 13736) to increase the pensions of persons who 
served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States 
during the Civil ur, and of widows and former widows of such 
persons, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Referred to the Union Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the so-called privileged bill, 

ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged re- 
port from the Committee on the Judiciary and ask that it may 
be printed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota submits a privileged report, which the Clerk will report 
by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution. (E Res, 425) authorizing and directing the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to Inquire into the official conduct of Harry 
M. Daughtery, Attorney General of the United States, and for other 
purposes, : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Ordered printed and referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit 
a unxunimous-consent request. On behalf of Mr. Tomas, of 
Kentucky, 2 member of the Judiciary Committee, who is ill 
this morning, I submit the unanimous-consent request that 
he be given one week within which to file minority views in 
regard to the report just made. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. THomMAs] have one week in which to file minority views 
on the report just made. Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have no objection to that, with the un- 
derstanding that it is not to interfere with the consideration 
of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.) The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—-NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 1 call up the con- 
ference report on the naval appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
conference report. 

The conference report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13874) making appropriations for the Navy Department and the 
naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 8, 
15, 17, 20, 29, and 33. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 18, 14, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, and 31, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert $3,400,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
game. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
argee to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $3,594,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,475,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 18; That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to fhe same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$180,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert the following: “$9,903,000, of which sum 


an amount not exceeding $903,000 shall be available for the 
purchase, manufacture and installation of antiaircraft guns for 
the U. S. S. Maryland, and ammunition and fire-control instru- 
ments required for such guns”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “$135,340”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 82, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: 

“No part of any appropriation made for the Navy shall be 
expended. for any of the purposes herein provided for on ac- 
count of the Navy Department in the District of Columbia, 
including personal services of civilians and of enlisted men of 
the Navy, except as herein expressly authorized: Provided, 
That there may be detailed to the Bureau of Navigation not to 
exceed at any one time 84 enlisted men of the Navy: Pro- 
vided further, That enlisted men detailed to the naval dis- 
pensary and the radio communication service shall not be re- 
garded as detailed to the Navy Department in the District of 
Columbia.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


PATRICK H. KELLEY, 

BURTON L, FRENCH, 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

JAMES F. BYRNES, 

Wa. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mrnæs POINDEXTER, 

FREDERICK HALE, 

CARTER GLASS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13374) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing statement in explanation of the effect of the action 
agreed upon by the conference committee and submitted in the 
accompanying conference report: 

On Nos, 1 and 2: Changes the phraseology of the appropria- 
tion “ Pay, miscellaneous,” with respect to traveling allowances 
to officers of the Navy and Naval Reserve Force so as to accord 
with the provisions of section 12 of the act approved June 10, 
1922 (Public No. 235, 67th Cong.), as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 3: Clarifies the intent of the provisos on the appro- 
priation for the experimental and research laboratory with re- 
spect to the employment of civillans, as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 4: Appropriates $19,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for continuing the collection and preparation for publication 
of the naval records of the recent war, 

On No. 5: Appropriates $78,720, as proposed by the Senate, in- 
stead of $76,420, as proposed by the House, for salaries, office 
of the Judge Advocate General. 

On No. 6: Appropriates $55,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $57,450, as proposed by-the Senate, for salaries, office 
of Chief of Naval Operations, 

On No, 7: Changes the phraseology of the appropriation 
“ Transportation and recruiting,” with respect to travel allow- 
ance to enlisted men of the Navy, as proposed by the Senate, 
so as to make the appropriation unquestionably available for 
expenditure as contemplated by law. 

On No. 8: Strikes out the authorization proposed by the Sen- 
ate for the publication of ships’ newspapers on board ships. 

On No, 9: Makes the appropriation “ Contingent, Bureau of 
Navigation,” available for the transportation of the effects of 
deceased men of the Naval Reserve Force, both enrolled and 
transferred, instead of enrolled men only as at present, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

On No. 10: Makes the appropriations for naval training sta- 
tions available specifically for “ heat, light, and water,” as pro- 
posed by the Senate, 

On Nos. 11 and 12, relating to the Naval Reserve Force: 
Appropriates $3,594,000 instead of $3,994,000, as proposed by 
the Senate, and $2,994,000, as proposed by the House. 

On Nos. 13 and 14, relating to the Nautical Almanac Office: 
Designates each of the two positions authorized in excess of 
$1,800 per annum as “ assistant,” as proposed by the Senate. 
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On Nos. 15 and 16, relating to the appropriation “ Engineer- 
ing”: Appropriates $14,440,000, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $14,590,000, as proposed by the Senate, and authorizes 
$1,475,000 for pay of classified employees, instead of $1,350,000, 
85 proposed by the House, and $1,500,000, as proposed by the 

enate, 

On No. 17: Appropriates $150,000, as proposed by the House, 
instead of $170,400, as proposed by the Senate, for pay of tech- 
nical employees in the Bureau of Engineering. 

On No, 18: Appropriates $180,000 for pay of technical em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Construction and Repair, instead of 
$170,000, as proposed by the House, and $190,000, as proposed 
by the Senate. 

On Nos. 19 and 20, relating to the Bureau of Ordnance: 
Appropriates $9,903,000 for “Ordnance and ordnance stores,” 
as proposed by the Senate, instead of $9,000,000, as proposed by 
the House, providing in connection therewith that an amount 
not exceeding the increase shall be available for purchase, 
manufacture, and installation of antiaircraft guns for the 
U. S. S. Maryland and for ammunition and fire-control instru- 
ments for use with such guns; and strikes out the appropriation 
of $550,000 proposed by the Senate for the purchase and manu- 
facture of torpedoes and appliances. 

On Nos, 21 and 22, relating to the appropriation “ Pay of the 
Navy ”: Changes the phraseology with respect to extra pay to 
men reenlisting to conform to the language contained in sec- 
tion 10 of the act approved June 10, 1922 (Public, No. 235, 
67th Cong.), as proposed by the Senate, and provides specifically 
for the payment of allowances authorized by law to members of 
the Naval Reserve Force class 1 (Fleet Naval Reserve), as 
proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 23: Makes the clothing and small stores fund available 
specifically for uniform gratuity to enrolled men of the Naval 
Reserve Force, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 24 and 25, relating to the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks: Appropriates $53,850 for salaries of nontechnical em- 
ployees, as proposed by the Senate, instead of $50,000, as pro- 
posed by the House, and appropriates $135,340 for salaries of 
teghnical employees, instead of $120,000, as proposed by the 
House, and $150,340, as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 26 to 30, both inclusive, relating to the Marine Corps: 
Supplies an omission in phraseology; provides specifically for 
the uniform gratuity authorized by law to members of the 
fleet Marine Corps Reserve; changes the phraseology of the 
appropriation for mileage so as to provide for traveling allow- 
ances in accordance with the act approved June 10, 1922 
(Public, No. 235, 67th Cong.), all as proposed by the Senate; 
strikes out the limitation proposed by the Senate with respect 
to travel abroad on foreign vessels by officers, and provides for 
funeral expenses of accepted applicants for enlistment, as pro- 
posed by the Senate, 

On No. 31: Makes a direct appropriation of $19,097,000 for 
“Increase of the Navy,” as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$20,000,000, as proposed by the House. 

On No. 32: Restores the limitation proposed by the House 
with respect to diverting naval appropriations to meet expenses 
of the Navy Department proper, amended so as specifically to 
except enlisted men on duty at the naval dispensary and in 
attendance on the distant-control station of the Arlington radio 
station, 

On No. 33: Restores the matter proposed by the Senate to be 
stricken out of the limitation concerning the purchase of 
articles that can be manufactured or produced in a navy yard, 
so that time and navy yard facilities shall continue to be a 
factor in the determination by the Navy Department of the 
course it shall pursue, 

Patrick H. KELLEY, 

BURTON L. FRENCH, 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

James F. BYRNES, 

WX. B. OLIVER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the conferees on 
the part of the House and the Senate have reached a complete 
agreement and have brought back no legislative propositions. 
The Senate voted 83 amendments to the bill. Nineteen of 
them were textual changes made in the main to meet sugges- 
tions of the Comptroller of the Treasury or to make the lan- 
guage of the appropriations conform to the provisions of the 
pay bill passed last year. Twelve amendments made changes 
in the sums carried. The total amount of increase added to 
the bill by the Senate was $1,797,840. The amount agreed to 
in conference of that sum was $649,990, or a reduction of 
$1,147,850 in the amount added by the Senate, The chief items 


of increase by the Senate were $150,000 for engineering, from - 


which the Senate receded; $550,000 for torpedoes and appli- 
ances, from which the Senate receded; and $1,000,000 for the 
Naval Reserve Force, of which the conferees agreed upon 
$600,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield on that par- 
ticular item. During the, consideration of the bill in the 
House and when the bill was sent to conference I directed 
some inquiry as to this item providing for the pay of the Naval 
Reserve Force. The conference committee has agreed to an 
appropriation of $600,000 additional to that carried in the 
House bill, namely, $3,400,000 instead of $2,800,000. This, I 
5 provides for retainer pay of the Naval Reserve 

orce? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. That is right, among other 
things. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I would like to know just how much pay 
will be apportioned to officers and enlisted men of the Naval 
Reserve Force and how many officers and men it will pro- 
vide for? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The total sum proposed will 
provide for about 1,900 officers and 5,000 men. Of the $600,000 
increase, about $416,000 will be used for the pay of officers 
and $129,000 for the pay of men. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much altogether of this $3,400,000 
will be used for pay of officers, and how much for the men, and 
how many of each class will be allowed out of these respective 
appropriations? 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. For the pay of officers it will 
be about $1,000,000 altogether, and for the pay of men about 
half a million dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many officers and men in each class? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. There is only one class. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I mean how many officers is it estimated 
will be permitted to take this training and how many men in 
the Reserve Force will be permitted to take this training from 
this appropriation of $3,400,000? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Approximately 1,992 officers and 
5,063 men. 

Mr. GARNER. That is the total under the $3,400,000? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In prior years, after the World War, this 
appropriation has varied from $18,000,000 down to $600,000. 
How many officers and men were really receiving training 
under this appropriation for the last fiscal year and how many 
for the present fiscal year? 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that no retainer pay had been allowed out of the 
current appropriation up to the first of the year. The officers 
and men were all in a nonpay status. On the ist of January 
it was anticipated that 1,500 officers and 3,500 men would have 
fully eomplied with all the rules and regulations of the depart- 
ment as to drill and cruising, and the department proposed at 
that time to transfer them to the class where they would be 
entitled to retainer pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And from that time on they will receive 
retainer pay? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. From that time on they will 
receive retainer pay; that is, one month’s pay for the balance 
of this current year. Then at the end of the year the depart- 
ment anticipates that 1,992 officers and 5,000 men will be en- 
titled to retainer pay, and next year those who have properly 
qualified will receive retainer pay for the full year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is required under the Navy regula- 
tions to entitle them, officers and men, to this retainer pay? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They are required to give at 
least two months’ service during each term of enrollment in 
addition to their regular drills during each year. A certain 
number of drills are prescribed during the year. I have for- 
gotten the exact number. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do I understand they must give two 
months’ time each year? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; during the four-year period. 
During the four years they must serve on cruises or in other 
drills of that sort, week-end drills, a time at least aggregating 
two months out of the four years. Now, they get two months’ 
retainer pay each year in addition to the two months’ pay 
which they receive when cruising during their four-year en- 
rollment. They must drill throughout the year and perform 
practically the same drills as are required for the National 
Guard for the compensation which the men receive in that 
service when they comply with the regulations of the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They get the full pay of their rank for 
the two months’ service that they are obliged to perform dur- 
ing the four-year period? 
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Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. Then there is no other 
pay. The retainer pay covers all the other drills required by 
the Navy Department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any obligation on the part of the 
members of the reserve enlisted force to attend drills through- 
out the year? 

Pc KELLEY of Michigan. They can not get the pay unless 
ey do. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand that; but are they privi- 
leged to remain in the Naval Reserve enlisted force without 
doing any drill work during the year? : 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Until the end of their enroll- 
ment but without pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I differ with the gentleman that it is 
comparable with the National Guard service. Under the Army 
reorganization act the National Guard men are not entitled to 
pay for their services tliroughout the year in drills not to ex- 
ceed five per month unless 60 per cent of the complement of the 
force is present drilling. Here I understand three or four men 
or even one man may come around and go through the motions 
of a drill and receive a dollar a night. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. No; they do not receive a dollar a 
night; only their retainer pay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But there is nothing in the Naval Regula- 
tions requiring a certain number of men, as is required in the 
Army reorganization act, to be present to entitle them to one- 
thirtieth of a month’s pay for the night’s service. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I think the gentleman is entirely 
right in his statement and in the criticism that he has made 
in that respect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is merely giving away money for 
gathering around in social concourse. I am not criticizing the 
matter of pay for the officers and men during their annual 
cruise in the four-year period, but I am criticizing the state- 
ment of Assistant Secretary Roosevelt to the effect that it is 
comparable to the service of the National Guard, because in the 
Navy there is no requirement of a certain complement of men 
to be present at the drills to entitle them to the pay. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. The number of hours required in 
the naval service, I believe, is greater than the number of hours 
required in the National Guard. But I am not familiar with the 
details of the National Guard, and I am only giving my impres- 
sion about that. ; 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hearings show that these men in the 
Naval Reserve may come around once a week, few or many. 
In the case of the National Guard a certain complement is 
required that is essential to company command and company 
drill. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. They must train two months out 
of the four years in addition to their drills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the National Guard men go to camp 
they get the full pay of their rank. In the case of the Naval 
Reserve it is very nice for young men to go on an Eagle boat— 
a Ford Eagle boat, with which the gentleman from Michigan is 
acquainted—to go down the bay for a little cruise on Saturday 
afternoon and come back Monday. It is very delightful in 
New York Bay to go down to Sandy Hook and the Jersey coast 
and receive pay for the time of their outing. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I will say to the gentleman that 
I would favor legislation if it were brought in covering that 
subject. The distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Bertier] has such legislation in mind. I think he has in mind 
legislation that would correct some of the abuses to which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has called the attention of the House. 

Mr.. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I would like to state to the membership of 
the House that what the gentleman says is exactly true. I 
have consulted with him and obtained his views, and they are 
in entire accord with those that I entertain. If put into effect 
they would greatly improve what is known as the Reserve 
Force of the Navy and make more definite, along the line sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Wisconsin, the training of these 
men, 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ketiey] and I have 
talked about it many times, and I repeat that our views are 
entirely in accord; and I have promised myself that as far 
as I am able his views shall-be impressed upon any bills cover- 
ing this matter. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I have covered 
practically all of the important matters embraced by the con- 
ference report. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. BYRNES]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Before the gentleman from South Carolina 
is recognized I should like to ask the gentleman from Michi- 


gan to yield two or three minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan, I am delighted to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. I did not know he desired time, 
I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Butter], 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have borrowed this time from 
the House rather than from my friend, lest some one, thinking 
much less of him than I do, might be cruel enough to Say that 
he bargained with me for the loan, anticipating the use to 
whick I proposed to put it. 

With the agreement of the House to this conference report 
the work especially assigned to him is done, and, as usual, 
well done, and soon his face will turn toward the devoted con- 
Stituency that sent him here to represent it—a great duty 
which he has at all times and upon all occasions performed 
sanely. 

I am grateful to the people who gave me the opportunity to 
know PATRICK H. KELLEY, a favorite son of Michigan, an ora- 
tor who has delighted us with an elegance of speech which 
but few men possess, with an order of intelligence not com- 
monly found among men, and withal a simplicity of manner 
and bearing that have placed him high upon the list of gentle- 
men—a statesman who cares more for the public weal than 
for his personal gain. i 

When he came to this House he was at once accepted by the 
universal comradeship which it is reputed to maintain and 
which has added to its world-wide fame. Its membership at 
once recognized his fimess for the great work set before him, 
and without attempt he soon assumed a natural leadership 
which many of us were pleased to follow. Indeed, Mr. Speaker, 
I have never opposed his views that I did not believe then, 
as I believe now, that I might be wrong, because of my great 
confidence in both his wisdom and his sincerity. Early I 
offered him my friendship and received his in return. We 
spoke to and of each other as friends; but what is a better 
test for lasting friendship, we treated each other as such. 

His work fills a great volume and is impressed with his 
delightful personality, because he has been in all the things 
which he has accomplished, and in all the things where he 
Was unsuccessful, temperate in his language and tolerant in 
his treatment, while he struggled by his earnestness to con- 
vince others without an effort to persuade them. 

He has been known among us all as a man of resolution 
whose judgment would surrender to a better argument made 
by a man of sense. but like the “ great oak, he would not break, 
but sometimes bent for friendship's sake.” There is not a 
Member of this House who does not believe that the breaking 
of this tie is but temporary and that the call will soon reach 
his ear and demand his return to the public service for which 
he is so well fitted by nature and so fully prepared by edu- 
cation. 

I speak of my friend in public, as I have spoken of him in 
private, with the always lingering hope and earnest wish that 
our association may be renewed as our friendship will con- 
tinue. Tendering him all that I have, I wish deep down within 
me that success may attend him wherever he goes and in 
everything he does, and I do not bid him good-by, as one man 
usually does another, but as friend parts with his friend. I 
unite with the whole membership of the House in the use of 
the simple words, “If it must be so.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes). 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, of course I 
am in hearty accord with what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. BUTLER] has said, and on a previous occasion .I 
endeavored to pay tribute to the great public service rendered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY]. 

I want now to talk about this Naval Reserve item about 
which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KELLEY] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER] have been speak- 
ing. 

Of the increased appropriation carried by this bill $600,000 
is due to the Naval Reserve item. The Senate added $1,000,000. 
Your conferees finally agreed on $600,000. The people who are 
interested in the Naval Reserve think that even $1,000,000 is 
less than they should have. I am a firm believer in the main- 
tenance of such an organization; but I am also convinced that 
unless Congress shall repeal the existing law and enact legis- 
lation regulating the units to receive compensation and requir- 
ing attendance of a sufficient number of men at a drill to make 
the drill of any value, instead of making larger appropriations 
in the future we should appropriate less. In the National 
Guard 50 per cent of the officers and 60 per cent of the men 
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must attend in order to constitute a legal drill entitling the 
officers to receive pay. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. How would it do to restrict the pay in 
future legislation to such places as New York and other ports 
where officers and men can actually give service? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. That is just what I am 
going to say in a minute or two, and show good reasons for it. 
The National Guard reorganization act very wisely provided 
that the men should not be penalized if they attended a drill 
and their officers failed to secure a sufficient attendance to 
enable them to receive compensation. So that act provides 
that the men shall receive pay provided that during the year 
they attend 60 per cent of the drills that are held. Now, when 
it comes to the Naval Reserve organization, in cities along the 
coast there are live organizations doing good work, not doing 
what my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] says, merely 
having an outing on Saturday afternoons, but really maintain- 
ing an effective organization. That is true of many places on 
each coast, on the Great Lakes, and on the Gulf. But what do 
we find throughout the interior of the country? Why, accord- 
ing to the hearings, at Omaha, Nebr., there are 17 officers and 
5 men. What kind of a Naval Reserve drill can be held with 
17 officers drilling 5 men? Similar conditions exist in Okla- 
homa and other States. I call them bathtub reservists, be- 
cause there is no chance for them to be afloat unless they get 
into a bathtub. 

It would be futile, for instance, to attempt to establish an 
active Naval Reserve-organization in an inland county in my 
district by bringing some men together in a hall in town and 
having them imagine that they are at sea. That is ridiculous; 
and I think these expenditures should be restricted to those 
places where it is possible for the men actually to receive 
some training which would fit them for service when needed. 
If the money appropriated here was applied only to those places 
where there can be actual service on the water, there would 
be more money than is necessary for the purpose; but if you 
are going to distribute it all over the country as it is now 
distributed—to men in Idaho, Kansas, and Nebraska, where 
there are about five officers to drill two or three men—it will 
bring the organization into disrepute. I think it is within the 
province of the Navy Department by regulation to remedy this 
situation; but if they do not do it, I hope the Naval Affairs 
Committee before the next appropriation bill is considered in 
the House will repeal the present law and enact legislation 
restricting this Naval Reserve compensation to those units 
which can indulge in training actually preparing them for 
service. 

Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, if there are no 
other questions, I move the adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 13696, the independent offices appropriation bill, and 
pending that I would like to see if we can agree on time for 
closing general debate. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How much time does the gentle- 
man suggest? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I have requests on this, side for 
75 minutes. How much time does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee want? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman that 
he has the advantage of this side by about 50 minutes. But I 
do not propose to stand on that. I have only three requests 
remaining on this side, and two of the gentlemen are not now 
present, and I am not sure whether they will want the time 
or not. I am willing to agree on 75 minutes on a side and 
balance the books as to yesterday. I think if we could agree 
on less time I might be able to give the gentleman some of 
my time, but I am not sure of that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will state that I have promised 
the time I indicated. I appreciate what the gentleman says 
as to having the advantage of time on this side. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I have stated that I am willing 
to balance the books as far as yesterday is concerned. I have 
requests from the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. TURNER], 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack], and the gentleman 
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from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. I do not know whether they 
will want that time or not. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I suggest that the gentleman take 
the same amount of time that I do; and if he does not want 
it, all right. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that gen- 
eral debate be limited to three hours, to be equally divided, 
one-half to be controlled by myself and one-half by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. BYRNS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the further general debate be 
limited to three hours, to be equally divided between himself 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. Woop of Indiana was then agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MCARTHUR - 
in the chair. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mis]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there exists to-day in 15 or 
more States, those States that have adopted an income tax or 
a classified property tax, a situation, so far as the national 
banks are concerned, that amounts to a crisis and calls for 
early congressional action. This is my excuse for again calling 
the matter to the attention of the House. 

The crisis arises by reason of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Merchants’ National Bank of Richmond v. 
the City of Richmond (256 U. S. 635), which changes the in- 
terpretation hitherto given to section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes. National banks, being instrumentalities of the Fed- 
eral Government, can not be taxed by the States except by 
virtue of the authority given by the National Government. The 
National Government gave that authority in an act passed in 
1869, and contained in section 5219, authorizing the States to 
tax the shares of national banks, subject to two limitations; 
“that the tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of such State, and that the shares of any national banking 
association owned by nonresidents of any State shall be taxed 
in the city or town where the bank is located and not else- 
where,” 

Up to the time of the Richmond decision it had generally 
been assumed by the States—and as far as I know that assump- 
tion has never been seriously questioned—that the words 
“other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of 
such States“ referred only to such capital as came into direct 
competition with the capital of national banks, and did not 
apply to the securities and investments of an individual citi- 
zen. Acting upon this assumption, many of the States grouped 
national banks with State banks and trust companies for the 
purposes of taxation and taxed them as a group at a rate and 
in a manner different from those that applied to other cor- 
porations and to individuals. Moreover, in the course of the 
last 12 or 14 years some 22 States, in the Interest of establish- 
ing a sound tax system, abandoned their unsuccessful attempt 
to reach intangible personal property under the general prop- 
erty tax, and either adopted what is known as the classified 
property tax or an individual income tax. The result was in 
many cases, as, for instance, in the State of New York, where 
a personal income tax was adopted, that the capital stock of 
national banks was taxed at a higher rate than bonds or notes 
in the hands of individual investors. 

Then came the decision of the Supreme Court in 1921 in the 
Richmond case, holding that intangible credits in the hands of 
individual citizens, such as deposits, notes, bills receivable, 
bonds, and so forth, were within the rule, and that national 
bank stock could not be taxed at a higher rate than these forms 
of investment. The court said: 


By repeated decisions of this court, dealing with the restrictions here 
imposed, it has become established that while the words “ moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens" do not include shares of 
stock in corporations that do not enter into competition with the 
national banks, they do include something besides shares in banking 
corporations and others that enter into direct competition with those 
banks. They include not only moneys invested in private banking, 
properly so called, but investments of individuals in securities that 
represent money at interest and other evidences of indebtedness such as 
normally enter into the business of banking. (Merchants' National 
Bank of Richmond v. City of Richmond, 256 U. S. at p. 639.) 


As a result, to-day bank taxes in practically all of those 22 
States that have abandoned the general property taxes are in- 
valid, and national banks in those States are not contributing 
one cent of money to the support either of the general govern- 
ment of the State or the government of the communities in 
which they do business; and this situation will continue unless 
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Congress gives relief, for Congress, and Congress alone, can 
give genuine relief. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Certainiy. 

Mr. GARNER. If the States levy a tax in accordance with 
the provisions of the statute referred to, would not the national 
banks’ 85 pay the same as otber capital assets of a similar 
nature 

Mr. MILLS. Let me suggest to my friend from Texas that, 
of course, New York could tax—and I take New York as an 
example—at its rate of from 1 to 8 per cent the income derived 
from the stock of national banks; but, as a matter of fact, 
national banks are great, strong, prosperous corporations, and 
such a tax is wholly inadequate, if you compare it with those 
paid by corporations of a similar character—State banks, for 
instance, and even manufacturing, industrial, and public-utility 
corporations, all of which pay a much higher rate of tax. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman contend, that, for in- 
stance, the national bank should pay a larger percentage on 
the income derived from its stock than the money invested by 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 7 

Mr. MILLS: No; and I hope the gentleman will not draw 
that red herring across this trail. I know that the names of 
Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. were used in the Banking 
and Currency Committee of this House as a means of prevent- 
ing the House from passing any sound tax measure. As far 
as I am concerned, I say to the gentleman from Texas that I 
think all banking institutions that do a strictly banking busi- 
ness, whether incorporated or partnerships, should pay a tax 
on an equal basis [applause]; but I think it is utterly absurd 
and worse than absurd that such great and prosperous institu- 
tions as the First National Bank of the City of New York and 
the City National Bank in the city of New York should not 
be paying to-day a fair tax to the city of New York or the 
State of New York because some smart people have come down 
here and have been smart enough to bamboozle Congress by 
saying that the State of New York has not sufficiently taxed 
private bankers, and, therefore, Congress ought not let them 
tax national banks. The situation in New York I do not mind 
saying, in my judgment, is nothing short of scandalous. For 
over 20 years national banks and State banks alike in the 
State of New York have paid 1 per cent tax on the book 
value of their stock, That tax was adopted with their consent. 

For years they paid it, I want to say to the gentleman from 
‘Texas, without anyone even suggesting that it was a discrimi- 
nation, without anyone even suggesting it was burdensome, with- 
‘out anyone even suggesting it was unfair, and then came the 
Richmond decision, which changed the interpretation of the 
statute which had been universally accepted, and what did 
these banks do? Not all of them, I am glad to say, but some 
of them took advantage of this technical advantage. They not 
only declined to pay taxes, but they actually brought suit for 
back taxes running to the year 1920. The lower courts held 
with the State, but the Court of Appeals was bound by the 
‘Richmond decision, and decided in favor of the banks. That 
means that we will have to refund in the State of New York 
no less than $18,000,000 of back taxes with interest, and that 
means that the communities of our State are losing $6,000,000 
yearly in taxes from some of the most prosperous corporations 
in the State. How can anyone justify that situation? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. In a moment. The comptroller of the city of 
New York estimates that it is going to mean a 5-point in- 
erease in our tax rate, and ultimately a 20-point increase. A 
higher tax rate means higher rents for every man, woman, and 
child in the city of New York. This decision may bring a great 
windfall to the stockholders of the national banks, but this 
profit is taken out of the pockets of their fellow citizens; of 
their former fellow taxpayers. 

Mr. DICKINSON: Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MILLS. I have only two or three minutes left. 

Mr. DICKINSON. In Iowa we tax intangible property five 
mills on the dollar. Does the gentleman mean to say that under 
this decision the national banks of Iowa would be taxed only a 
similar amount? 

Mr. MILLS. Exactly. People will say, Why should national 
banks pay an illegal tax? Perhaps they should not. I for one 
would have considered it wise public policy on the part of the 
banks to pay this tax as a voluntary contribution rather than to 
appear as tax dodgers refusing to bear their fair share of the 
‘burden, [Applause.] But they seem to have gone further. 
Far from giving the assistance which we had every right to 
expect in remedying the situation, I have not noticed any whole- 
hearted cooperation upon the part of national banks, but quite 
the contrary. How otherwise can you explain that in two years 


it has been impossible to pass through either House of this 
Congress a bill that will clear up this tangle? Why, gentle- 
men, those men ought to have been down here not asking but 
demanding that Congress should act so that they once more 
would be in a position to pay their fair share of the burdens of 
Government. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. T ‘yield three minutes more to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is there any legislation pending? 

Mr. MILLS. I am coming to that. As soon as the situa- 
tion was recognized, after the Richmond decision, a number of 
bills were introduced, both in the Senate and in the House, 
Last June, I think it was, the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency reported a bill which passed the House, but 
which, in so far as these 22 States are concerned, is absolutely 


useless, because all it does is to reenact section 5219 as in- 
terpreted by the Supreme Court. The bill has gone to the 
Senate, and this week the Senate committee has reported the 
House bill with amendments. It would be improper, obviously, 
for me at this time to criticize the Senate bill. It would be 
improper to urge prompt action by the Senate. My sole pur- 
pose in speaking here to-day is, in view of the early adjourn- 
ment of Congress, to call this serious situation to the attention 
of the Members of this House and to the people of the 22 
States, who are vitally interested. 

If Congress does not give relief—and it is the only body that 
can give relief—it is going to continue for a year at least a 
situation of hopeless confusion in the finances of the State of 
New York and many other States, a confusion which can be 
justly laid at the door of the Congress, and for which we will 
inevitably be held responsible. 

Mr. WINGO. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Given these circumstances, I, as a Representa- 
tive of the State of New York, have not felt that I could any 
longer remain silent. [Applause.] 

I desire to put in the Rxconp the lst of States having a per- 
sonal income tax and a list of those that have adopted the 
classified tax on intangibles: 

Personal income tax: Massachuse' 

3 Reng Carolina, Wisconsin, North 8 vie mE Virginie, 
an anoma. 

Classified on Leng T bles: Rhode 5 Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 

land, Kentucky, Minn 
ary ist 8 3 South Dakota, Iowa, 2 — 9 Mon- 
set CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again exe 
pired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to my colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Turner]. [Applause.] 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to represent 
an agricultural district in Tennessee which is located near 
Muscle Shoals, Ala. The people I represent are vitally inter- 
ested in the early development of this great enterprise and can 
not understand why this plant, which holds in store such vast 
nonea possibilities for the future, should not now be serving 

em 

This Muscle Shoals question is not a new one to the Members 
of this body. It has been frequently discussed from various 
viewpoints in committees and on the floor of this House; there- 
fore I do not hope to surprise anyone with many new ideas or 
facts during the few brief moments I shall address you on this 
subject. I shall not go into details as to the origin of this 
great enterprise; how much it has cost the Government up to 
date, nor how much it will cost in the future to complete it 
I only hope to say something that will open the eyes of this 
intelligent body of Representatives that it may behold’ the 
needs of the people who have been promised much but given 
little—I refer to the American farmer. They work harder, 
longer hours, and receive less for their services and less appre- 
ciation than any other class of people. Their Representatives; 
from whom they expect recognition and support in the passage 
of beneficial laws in our legislative bodies, are usually long on 
promises and short on acts. 

Biographies of our Congressmen reveal that about one-half or 
more Members of this House were born and reared away 
down on the farm, where we learned by experience something 
about the hardships and poor returns for labor; therefore our 
constituents often wonder why we so soon forget those who 
were left behind. The farmers of this entire country are looking 
to us as they never have before to assist them in b 
about better conditions on the farm. The operation of Muscle 
Shoals will help to bring about this needed relief, 
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They need more and cheaper fertilizer than they heretofore 
have been getting from foreign and domestic corporations, They 
believe their wants can be supplied in abundance at a living 
price when the Muscle Shoals plant is put in operation and run 
at full capacity. Why delay them longer in their hopes and 


anticipations? Why does not this Congress, which Is composed 
of sensible business men, act in a business way and make some 
practicable disposition of this Muscle Shoals project before the 
expiration of this term of Congress? Of course it will take quite 
a large sum of money to complete the work necessary to make 
this plant a paying proposition; but money wisely expended, as 
I believe it will be in this case, will bring large returns in the 
future. 

Many million dollars have been spent in the West during the 
past few years on irrigation projects to make arid lands more 
valuable and to give better and more prosperous homes for the 
people. 

Two summers ago while on a western trip I was told that 
the Roosevelt Dam, constructed by the Government for irriga- 
tion purposes, had cost the Government several millions of dol- 
lars and would or had reclaimed more than 100,000 acres of the 
most valuable land in the world. Can anyone say this was 2 
bad investment? I think not. The enhanced value of this land, 
by reason of irrigation, will in a few years pay back to the 
Government all the money it expended and in addition will 
pay the State in which this project is located, and indirectly to 
the Nation, millions of dollars in taxes by reason of increased 
values; and, besides, it has provided many happy homes to 
farmers and their families who were fortunate enough to 
acquire land on this Nile of the West. 

For many years the Government has been making large ap- 
propriations, running into the billions, for the purpose of main- 
taining a large standing Army and Navy, for taking care of 
and educating the Indians, for constructing magnificent Govern- 
ment buildings, digging canals and dredging rivers, buying and 
preserving large forest reserves and national parks, paying in- 
creased pensions to our war heroes and increased salaries to an 
increased army of Government employees, and so forth. These 
expenditures and improvements have brought about a large 
fixed annual expense, to say nothing of the expense of the re- 
cently acquired war debt, which the taxpayers have got to meet. 
This tax, in connection with increased State and county and 
municipal taxes, has resulted in a great financial burden to 
the people, more especially to the farmers of the country. 

I know from personal experience that some of the best farm- 
ers; to say nothing of the poorest, have not been able during 
the past few years to pay their taxes and make a decent living. 
I would like to relieve the situation by joining hands at once 
with my coworkers to place this our most numerous class of 
people on a higher level, where they can live decently, pay 
their taxes, educate their children, and have a pittance for 
old age. 

There are many things we might do to relieve distressed 
conditions of the farmers, but just now I believe the best thing 
we can do is to take some action toward the completion and 
disposition of Muscle Shoals. 

I have lived on or near the Tennessee River all my life but 
had never dreamed that God in His infinite wisdom had given 
His people the foundation on this stream for such a vast busi- 
ness enterprise until I visited Muscle Shoals last summer, It 
took a world-wide destructive war to open our eyes to this 
field of undeveloped wealth and possibilities. 

When we united with our allies across the seas to check the 
cruel hand of our German foe we sought a suitable place to 
manufacture munitions of war at a minimum cost. Of the 
many places suggested Muscle Shoals was finally selected and 
the Congress of the United States by act authorized and di- 
rected the construction of a water-power dam at this place to 
furnish power to manufacture ammunition in time of war and 
fertilizer for the American farmer in time of peace. 

More than $80,000,000 has been spent on this work, but it 
is not completed, and unless a great deal more work is done 
the whole expenditure, so far as being beneficial to the people, 
might as well be discarded. Now, after spending this large 
sum of money, are we as Representatives of our people going 
to sit idly by and see it go to waste because it might cost a 
few more million dollars to complete it? I am not in favor of 
pursuing such a course. I think we should before the expira- 
tion of this session of Congress make some permanent disposi- 
tion of this property. 

After much thought and due consideration on this subject, 
I am of the opinion it would be to the best interest of the 
country to accept Henry Ford’s offer to lease for a term of 
years. With the exception of a few large corporations whose 
business might be affected, the people of the entire country 


are favorable to the acceptance of the Ford offer. The masses 
have faith in Henry Ford and believe that should he acquire 
this property he will in a reasonable time be giving the farm- 
ers all the fertilizer they need at one-half the price they have 
paid heretofore; that he will employ thousands of laborers at 
remunerative wages; that he will build factories, furnaces, and 
railroads to develop the latent resources to be found in abun- 
dance in northern Alabama, southern Tennessee, and other sec- 
tions of the South. This plant is local as to location; as to 
financial benefit it will be nation-wide. 

The operations of this plant along contemplated lines will 
bring about such an increased value in property in the South 
and other sections of the country that the Government will 
soon receive back indirectly, in taxes, many times the amount 
expended, When completed the Muscle Shoals project will 
be the largest single business enterprise in the whole world. 
If we were acting as individual business men and had as much 
money invested in a proposition as the Government has in this 
plant, would we hesitate in placing it on a paying basis? 
Would we not bend every energy to make it pay us dividends? 
I am sure you will agree with me that we would. We have 
a right to neglect and let go to ruin our individual holdings 
if we so desire, but as Representatives we have no right to 
neglect the property whose care and management is intrusted 
to us by others. 

The Members of this Congress have the opportunity of doing 
the country a real service and their constituents much good 
by accepting Mr. Ford’s proposition before the expiration of 
the Congress. Immediate action in the matter will reflect 
more credit on the present administration than anything we 
could do. [Applause] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Wrvxco]. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, some months ago the House 
pussed a bill amending the present existing law permitting 
taxation by States of the shares of stock of national banks. 
That bill has been materially amended by the Senate committee 
and is now under discussion in the Senate. Ordinarily I would 
have waited until that proposed amendment came back to dis- 
cuss it, but I came into the room from a committee meet- 
ing and I heard the gentleman from New York [Mr. Murs]. 
While I did not hear all of his statement, I heard the last 
part of it in which he seemed to take the position that 32 
States of the Union are helpless on this question on account 
of certain decisions in the Richmond case and the New York- 
Hanover Bank case. I challenge the accuracy of the gentle- 
man’s conclusion. The Supreme Court in the Richmond case 
and the court in the New York-Hanover Bank case—which 
some of you will remember I put in the Recorp a day or two 
after it was rendered, which I think was December 8—I 
repeat, the Supreme Court in the Richmond case and the New 
York court in the Hanover case did not change in one single 
regard the position of the court upon this question ever since 
Congress first authorized the States to tax the shares of na- 
tional banks. The apparent difference in the decisions which 
have been rendered from time to time grows out of a different 
state of facts; in other words, a different record. I will say 
to the gentleman from New York that instead of blaming Con- 
gress New York is to blame. The New York Legislature, 
I understand, is either in session now or will be in a few days. 
To-day under existing law, under the provisions of the bill 
which the House passed, it can now take care of this if they 
are willing to make their tax laws uniform and nondiscrimi- 
natory. It is not the province of the Congress so to shape its 
laws that the State of New York can do what the New York 
court held it was doing, put a heavier burden upon the State 
and National banks than it puts upon Kuhn, Loeb & Co, and 
J. P. Morgan & Co. on the same basis of capital and assets. 
The decision of the New York court specifically mentioned 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and if the State of New York will amend 
its tax laws, and with which the gentleman from New York 
had something to do, and make the private bankers in New 
York bear the same tax burdens that the incorporated banker 
does, the situation will be remedied. Now, he said something 
about the amendment of the Senate. I did not hear the dis- 
cussion of that. I will say that I can not understand the 
amendment of the Senate, but when it comes to us if it is 
better than the House we will take it; but from a cursory 
reading it looks like it is another one of those tax-exempt pro- 
posals. Here is a bill in which the members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee all sat together. There was no parti- 
san difference on that question. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappen] and the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON] and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. STEAGALL] and myself all wanted 
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only honest justice and nondiscrimination to national banks. 
We want the national banks to bear their part of the burden 
of State taxation, but we do not want them to bear any more; 
and we do not approve and we do not propose to permit a 
statute with our consent to be passed that will permit a State 
like New York to do what has absolutely been done—dis- 
criminate against national banks and State banks and in favor 
of such institutions as Kuhn, Loeb & Co. We have the adjudi- 
cation of thelr own courts saying that they have done it. So 
I say that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mixs], instead 
of abusing Congress, should go to his own legislature and tell 
them to help themselves by passing a nondiscriminatory tax law 
and making Kuhn, Loeb & Co, respond to the same rule as the 
national banks are required to respond to, and then no Federal 
legislation will be necessary. The decisions are uniform, and 
the position of the conservative, thoughtful members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency has been that we will not 
disturb a rule of taxation that has been in existence for over 
half a century, and which has been interpreted from time to 
time by the courts, and which is well settled, by putting on 
some new scheme that will cause confusion and litigation and 
inflict damage on the States themseives. So the only change 
we made was to meet the progressive proposals of the age by 
permitting those States that desire to do so to adopt something 
other than a direct property tax, as, for instance, the income- 
tax system. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. May I have three minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for three minutes more, 

Mr. WINGO. So, I repeat, that is the only material change 
that the House bill made. We propose to stand by the existing 
rule, which has been interpreted for half a century, that is 
understood by the taxing authorities in every State, and which 
has back of it simply one theory, and that is equality of treat- 
ment of the national banks and State banks, imposing no less 
and no greater a burden upon them than upon moneyed capital 
in the same State held by other people or other corporations 
in substantial competition with them. We are opposed to let- 
ting down the bars and imposing these discriminatory tax laws 
upon some of those States that are willing to allow a private 
banker to compete with an incorporated State bank or a na- 
tional bank and enjoy all the conveniences that the incorpo- 
rated banker enjoys, and yet when he walks up to the tax 
collector's office pays about one-third as much of the burden of 
the cost of Government that affords both of them equal protec- 
tion. That is the position taken by the Committee on Banking 
and Ourrency. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. What is the theory upon which it is claimed 
that the private bankers should pay less tax than the national 
banks or State banks pay? 

Mr. WINGO, I do not know, uniess it be a question of expe- 
diency, which always arises in the matter of an intangible prop- 
erty tax. That is all. In other words, they let these private 
bankers come in under the intangible property classification, 
and, of course, everybody knows there is no morality in the in- 
tangible property tax favoritism. It is only expediency that has 
prompted the State to tax at a lower rate elusive intangible 
property in order to get that property out of hiding, and it is 
perfectly possible to so draw an intangible tax law as to touch 
the private banker the same as the incorporated bank. It is 
perfectly possible to devise a scheme by which a private banker 
will bear the same burden of taxation that is imposed upon the 
incorporated bank; in other words, class him as the Supreme 
Court decisions have classed him—as a banker. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, If the Government could not prohibit the 
State from charging more against a national bank than similar 
property held by private concerns, could not any State in the 
Union put the national banking system out of business? And 
if it eould put the national banking system out of business, 
could it not put the Federal reserve system out of business, too? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. I have stated here from time to time the 
high regard that I have for the Federal reserve system, But 


I have been afraid that some of the mistakes made in its ad- 
ministration might obscure the real benefits of that system. Its 
full benefits will not be enjoyed until every eligible bank comes 
under it. If you discriminate by taxation against the national 
banks and against the State banks in favor of the private banks, 
you will eventually drive the national banks and the State banks 
out of existence. I am not a special pleader for either the na- 
tional banks or the State banks. I want the national banks and 
the State banks to bear the same burden. But when you come 
to private bankers there is no excuse for allowing them to hide 
behind special favor of intangible classifications. It is just as 
possible to uncover their assets by an examination of their books 
as it is in the case of a State bank or a national bank, 

3 JONES of Texas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yiel 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. : 

Mr. JONES of Texas. But the New York law taxes the na- 
tional banks in a greater amount than it taxes private banks? 

Mr. WINGO, Yes, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I put in the Recorp on December 12 
the decision of the New York court in the Hanover Bank tax 
case. In that decision the court held that it was done, and 
cited Kuhn, Loeb & Co. If I recall correctly, the facts are 
that whereas an institution like Kuhn, Loeb & Co. will pay 
about. $80,000, on the same measure of assets a bank like the 
Hanoyer Bank would pay $240,000, 

Mr. STEVENSON. The exact figures are these: Where J. P. 
Morgan & Co. paid not exceeding $300 on $100,000 invested 
capital, the Hanover Bank paid a thousand, and the stock- 
holders of the Hanover Bank had their dividends taxed the 
same as J. P. Morgan & Co, had on their income tax. 

Mr. WINGO. The position of the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Mitrs] is to blame Congress and hold 22 States of the 
Union helpless. So far as New York is concerned, she can help 
herself if she will put on her statute books a fair, square, uni- 
form, nondiscriminatory tax law affecting private bankers, 
State bankers, and national bankers alike. If she will do that, 
she will have no complaint of the decisions of the courts. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman has exptred. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask unanimous consent for one minute more, 
so that I may yield to my friend from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended one minute, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. I want to say to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrtxs] this morn- 
ing, when I asked a question and compared the City National 
Bank with J. P. Morgan & Co., said he did not want that red 
herring drawn across the trail. : 

Mr. WINGO. I do not blame him. That is the crux of the 
whole question and is the very discrimination the New York 
court condemned. 

Mr. GARNIER. I understand that the court of last resort 
= he State of New York used that red herring as an illus- 

ation, 

Mr. WINGO. They referred to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and J. P. 
Morgan & Co. in a decision rendered on December 12. It is 
not I who am condemning the New York tax laws. Her own 
courts have shown their unfair and discriminatory character. 
Let them clean their own house and quit quarreling with Con- 
gress. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle 
man from New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the 
Recogp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I want to read a short editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of a week ago, entitled “New Tariff Prosperity’: 

NEW TARIFF PROSPERITY, 


Reports compiled by the Department of Commerce show an in- 
crease of exports and Imports under the new tariff. This is a 
answer of fact to prophecies of ills that, according to the seers o 
partisan opposition, were to befall the Nation as the price of protee- 
tion, Instead of registering a decrease, foreign trade is increasing, 
and the event is proving that the protentise tarif is not only stimu- 
lating domestic industry, but is doing so in a manner that does not 
work loss in other directions. 

a 55 is warranted in its satisfaction over this re- 
sult. e 
and foretol 
ground from 


rotective tariff is working out as its champions foresaw 
and the increasing export and import figures cut the 
beneath its opponents, who spend their fears on imaginary 


evils and close their eyes to real benefits, 
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Of course, during the recent campaign there was a good deal 
of moaning and groaning and a great many word pictures of 
the world disaster that was to happen because of ‘the passage 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, and you will recall dur- 
ing the preparation of the bill that the favorite indoor sport 
in this House and at the other end of the Capitol was the read- 
ing into the Recorp of sarcastic criticisms from alleged Repub- 
lican newspapers, all calculated to discredit the policy of a pro- 
tective tariff. The alleged Republican papers have put on the 
soft pedal, so for a moment let us turn our attention to the 
outpourings of one or two of the Democratic newspapers. 

Mr. Chairman, the following headlines appeared in the New 
York World on December 17: 

Business boom is under way. Includes most basic Industries. Com- 
merce Department announces October the best month since the post- 
war prosperity. Distributors active, too. 

The article itself is a Washington dispatch in which it is 
stated that the output of the important industries, which are 
named, was greater during the month of October than in any 
month since 1920. 

It also states that there was a corresponding increase in sales 
by department stores, mail order and wholesale houses, as well 
as increased bank clearings. However, no mention is made in 
this article of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, not even a 
suggestion that possibly some measure of credit is due to the 
functioning of that act. 

And yet you will remember that the World bitterly opposed 
this legislation, and through its news and editorial columns 
hurled invective and sarcastic criticism that evidenced by its 
tone that this great metropolitan daily had allowed prejudice 
to warp its judgment. Now, in order to report the news ac- 
curately the Evening World is obliged to publish reports which 
absolutely disprove the free-trade propaganda of its editorial 
columns. 

Supporters of the new tariff bill predicted an increase in our 
export trade in spite of the gloomy forecast by the Democratic 
free traders. The Journal of Commerce strenuously opposed 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff because, it alleged, it would ruin 
our export trade. Foreign nations, it claimed, would not buy 
our goods if they had to pay an adequate rate of duty to get 
their goods into our markets. Now they are singing a different 
song, for in its issue of December 5 appears the following under 
the caption: 

MORE EXPORTS. 


t can be reasonabl ected to for. 
at toa Consider abie feda es 


So this paper that predicted the collapsé of our export trade 
now admits that it has increased, but comforts itself by stating 
that “it won't last“ and that “even if it does, the export trade 
is not such a good thing after all.” This is the sort of claptrap 
we are supposed to swallow when administered by the Journal 
of Commerce. [Laughter.] 

The actual enactment of the new tariff bill did not have the 
disastrous effect predicted by the Journal of Commerce and 
other free-trade propagandists, On the contrary, exports have 
been steadily increasing and imports have also increased, so 
that the entire objection to the new tariff based on the claim 
that it would ruin our foreign trade has fallen flat and has been 
disproven. [Applause.] 

Volumes could be filled with the vociferous outpourings of 
our Democratic brethren, descriptive of the dire results of pro- 
tection. What cared they for the records of our periods of 
prosperity under protective tariffs? They told us that Europe 
must pay its indebtedness in manufactured goods because they 
had no gold. The only logical conclusion to be derived, after 
reading Democratic free-trade arguments against the tariff bill, 
was that the Democratic Party was quite willing to open the 
gutes to a flood of foreign merchandise and, as a result, strangle 
industry, close American workshops, and let American toilers 
swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

I am just reminded that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER], the would-be leader of the minority, who in the last 
few months has been endeavoring by a marked display of fever- 
ish activity to establish his claim to that position in the 
organization of the next Congress, became unduly disturbed 
and excited yesterday over the funding of this foreign debt. 
He was very much alarmed for fear that Congress was going 
to allow the commission too much leeway. The Democratic 
spelibinders on the stump this last fall took particular pains to 


tell the people that that legislation which we passed regarding 
the funding commission was futile; that it did not amount to 
anything; and that the debt could not be paid unless it was 
paid by goods imported into this country; that we were a 
creditor Nation, and the Democratic argument was that as 
across the seas they had no gold the only way that we could 
ever get this debt settled was by bringing in sufficient manu- 
factured products from Europe to cancel it. Very evidently 
the gentleman from Texas does not agree with some of his 
Democratic brethren, because he now appears very much con- 
cerned about the payment of this debt which, as I say, out on 
the stump they endeavored to assure their audiences could 
only be paid by establishing free trade. Very few of the 
Democratic Members like to be known as or called free traders; 
they prefer the more euphonious and seductive title of “ Tar- 
iffers for revenue only,” : 

Curiously enough, those who advocate cancellation of the 
foreign debt are largely internationalists and free traders who 
seem anxious to see Great Britain and the other countries 
placed in a financial position to pay the private debts owing 
private investors in foreign securities. They have no special 
interest in the payment of the huge debt owed to this Govern- 
ment, which, in the last analysis, is the people’s money. 

The principle of protection has nothing to do with the col- 
lection or payment of reciprocal debts. The enemies of pro- 
tective tariff injected this extraneous matter into tariff dis- 
cussion to delay as long as possible the enactment of the tariff 
bill. 

A Republican tariff bill is a message to the rest of the world 
that we intend to keep the standard of wages and living con- 
ditions high, that American men and women who supply the 
brain and brawn in industrial production may prosper. A 
Democratic free-trade measure is a message to the world that 
they intend to drag the American workman and his family 
down to the level of his foreign competitors who work long 
hours for starvation wages. 

At this point I desire to read from the Southern Tariff Ad- 
vocate, published at Fort Worth, Tex. The article on the title 
page is as follows: 


South owes debt of gratitude to Congress for permanent tariff law. 
The Fordney-McCumber tariff measure, which bas been written into 
law and whose provisions are now in operation, reflects a broad Ameri- 
canism that recognizes the right of producers to participate in the 
burdens and benefits of tariff legislation without discrimination against 
any product, any section, or any class. 

‘or the first’ time in nearly a century the interests of the great 
BED producers, upon whose toil and energy rests the progress 
of the Nation, have been given the same measure of consideration that 
has always teen extended to those who manufacture the raw material 
into articles of commerce, and justice and equality of effort in tariff 
legislation has been established. 

here are, of course, those inequalities in the measure which are 
manifest in all human documents, but in a broad sense the law lends 
5 and hope to southern producers, and, when it becomes 
the fixed policy of succeed Congresses, it will bring contentment and 

ace to all our people and insure permanent prosperity to the stricken 
industries of the South. 

‘The Southern Tariff Association, backed by millions of southern pro- 
ducers, offers sincere thanks to Congress for the splendid achievement 
attained by the passage of this act, 


The following article appears on page 8, December issue. of 


this publication: 
GOODING CLUB ORGANIZED. 


At a meeting held in New Orleans recently, officers for the Gooding 
Tariff Club were elected. and 1,100 charter members were reported for 
the club, according to Charles R. Claiborne, who presided at the meet- 
ing. The follow officers were elected: E. A. rguieres, chairman ; 
Burt Henry, secre ; Charles DeB. Claiborne, treasurer. The club 
was nam the Gooding Club as an honor to Senator GOODING, chair- 
man of the tariff bloc, and as a compliment to the bloc for its support 
of southern schedules in the Fordney-McCumber bill. 

An intensified organization campaign throughout the State of Louisi- 
ana will be carried on and local clubs organized with a membership 
pledged to vote for candidates for pr ye and Senate who favor a 
protective tariff. membership 1 “I pledge my vote 
and influence to the support of candidates for Congress and Sena- 
tors the United States whom if elected will vote for a national 

ff policy that will equalize the cost of production between this coun- 
try and foreign countries, to the end that American standards of living 
may be maintained.” 

eadquarters will be opened up as soon as arrangements can be 
made, and plans for covering the entire South with tariff clubs will 
be Inaugurated. The State will be divided into congressional dis- 
tricts, parish and precinct clubs, and it Is expected that several hun- 
dred tariff clubs will be established throughout the State. 


I have quoted these news items in order that the people of 
the Nation may observe the very marked change in sentiment 
of the South regarding protective tariff. Of course, we realize 
that this change in attitude will not elect any Republicans 
from that section of the country, because southern folks just 
naturally do not like us and, in spite of all the declarations to 
the contrary, we are on many important questions as far apart 
as the poles. It may be productive of much good, however, 
for in the primary contests of the South the choice of candi- 
dates is gradually going to.swing to the men who have the 
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courage to espouse the cause of protection, and there can be 
but one result, and that will be the restoration to private life 
of the old-fashioned moss-back free traders who have hereto- 
fore felt secure in their position because a few long-haired 
professors of economics haye occasionally tossed them a theo- 


retical life preserver. [Laughter and applause.] 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SLEMP], in a speech in 
1909, gives rein to his imagination as to how the average 
Democratic Congressman from the South answers his many 
requests from manufacturers and farmers to support them in 
seeking decent protective rates for their products. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from his address, and when you have 
read it you will feel that our benighted brethren on the Demo- 
cratic side are more to be pitied than laughed at: 

And when our good southern 12323 themselves try the same experi- 
ment of building a factory—and many of them have done so—and a 
revision of the tariff is announced, forthwith they write their Con- 
gressman, usually a modern-day Democrat, and ask him for protec- 
tion, I imagine they get a reply something like this: “You know I 
am a Democrat and have made speeches all my life against the 
protective-tariff principle, But I must confess that my views have 
undergone some change, and I now have protection proclivities for prod- 
ucts in my own district. What you demand is contrary to our Demo- 
cratic platform declaration, but is essential to us locally as a business 
proposition. Without appearing to be inconsistent, which really 1 
am not, I believe we can get the desired protection by a duty ap- 
parently. for revenue only or one simply for competitive protection. I 
ave never had ny tech ating fl publicly to favor this sort of protection, 
because during campaigns, in order to preserve the purity of our race, 
I have given exclusive attention to ‘the negro question.“ 

Let me call to the attention of my Democratic friends that 
there were 11 of the distinguished Democratic Senators, repre- 
senting their various States in the Chamber at the other end 
of the building—11 of them who during the discussion of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill supported every rate on products, 
agricultural and industrial, of their individual States, and in 
many cases they asked an increase, and received it or a com- 
promise. I believe they showed good judgment in supporting 
that kind of tariff legislation, but were, to say the least, rather 
inconsistent when they voted against the bill on final passage. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

I want now to call attention to a speech which was inserted 
in the Recorp by the Senator from Tennessee, the speech being 
made by the Hon. Norman H. Davis, who was former Under- 
secretary of State, before the Democratic Women's Luncheon 
Club at Philadelphia, In the speech Mr. Davis purported to 
state the fundamental differences between the Democratic and 
Republican Parties, but it is in truth a bitter, vitriolic, vicions 
attack upon the Republican platform, President Harding, and 
the tariff bill. I have written to Mr. Davis and asked him for 
a statistical analysis or abstract regarding this statement, 
which I propose to read; and let me say that this is just about 
the kind of a statement that the Democrats made on the stump 
last fall, except that their figures varied anywhere from four 
to eleven billions, while Mr. Davis has compromised on 
$6,000.000,000. He says in part as follows: 

On the contrary, they haye become so weak and inefficient, according 
to their own claims, that they have recently induced the Government 
to pass the hat around and take up, by means of the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff bill, a forced collection from the tax-burdened masses to the 
mount of at least $6.000,000,000 per annum for the benefit of these 
ndustrial paupers. 

I wrote Mr. Davis and said that this and similar statements 
had been made frequently during the campaign, and I hoped 
that he might give me the figures or an abstract to see how he 
arrived at this deduction of $6,000,000,000 per annum. As I 
say, the statement was made that it was going to cost us any- 
where from $4,000,000,000 to $11,000,000,000. In contradistine- 
tion to that, under the title “ Still lying about the new tariff 
law,” I read the following from the National Republican : 

STILL LYING ABOUT THE NEW TARIFF LAW. 


The New York World says Christmas ete in the United 
21 to $6,000,000,000 in 

Arthur Brisbane writes 
8 000,000 

less 
the tariff 
and that 95 per cent of the less than 50 per cent of such com- 
moflities were, of course, in the hands of the jobbers before the new 
tariff! law went into effect in October. On the imports of all classes, 
a small part of which were of the 8 variety, the 
Increase in tariff collections under the new tariff has been less than 
$100,000,000, all of which went into the United States Treasury, 
to «decrease by that much the taxes of the American people. The 
truth, further, is that the increase in volume of Christmas expendi- 
tures’ was not 100 per cent or 60 per cent but about 50 per cent, 
and the increase in postal receipts shows that the growth in volume 
of mailings was nearly as great. The 4 columns of the 
Hearst papers and of the New York World during the holiday season 
showed that prices were little increased in 1922 over 1921, and every 
render of these papers knows that it is asinine to write that there 
was any such increase in prices as to justify the claim of these anti- 
protection 3 that the tariff caused the bigger volume of 
sales. If Mr. Brisbane and the New York World h only told the 
truth about the matter—namely, that the astonishing increase of 
Christmas trade proved the prosperity of the Amerian people—they 
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might not have done as well in . howling but they would have 
contributed much more to the prosperity of their readers and adver- 
tisers 2 the year 1922, If the metropolitan editorial writers 
who hate a tariff written in the interests of American producers rather 
pr Ca | 22 W oon alien el ete find it necessary to 
get together and Iie plausibly and * y F 

I have read the foregoing mainly to show that these folks 
are a good deal like golf players—they do not He alike but 
lie differently, [Laughter.] The New York World and the 
Hearst papers claim that the whole spread of $6,000,000,000 
was taken up this Christmas, that it cost $6,000,000,000 more 
this Christmas than before, but Mr. Davis says that it will 
take a year for the people to contribute that amount. 

Of course, just the minute the tariff is taken off an article, 
naturally the price goes up. We had a great furore here 
with the agricultural bloc about potash, and they took potash 
off the tariff list and put it in the free list, and since then 
it raised 200 per cent in price at one jump and 145 at another 
and- to-day it is 345 per cent higher in just a little over two 
months. 

England has been quoted as a free trade country. I heard 
the silver-tongued orator, the gentleman from New York Mr. 
Cock RAN J, tell us what a wonderful country free-trade Eng- 
land was, and in language that he alone is such a master of 
he pictured the desolation, despair, and despond that would 
prevail in this country if we had a protective tariff bill. 

He pictured the long rows of men and women out of em- 
ployment, the wheels of industry stopped, the stars ceasing to 
shine, and earth herself toppled into primeval chaos, and while 
this kind of doctrine was being served up to us England was 
casting the free-trade principles of Cobden to the winds, and 
enacting more tariff legislation; and have since insisted on its 
remaining on their statute books, as the following news dispatch 
will indicate: : 


Commons upholds act to pore industries—Liberals' attack on 
measure fails under vote of 269 to 207 after defense by Government. 
An Associated Press dispatch to the Evening Star appeared 
under the above caption, and reads as follows: 
LONDON, December 5, 1922.—The House of Commons last night, 
after keen debate, rejected by a vote of 269 to 207 an amendment 


offered by Sir Johu imon, Liberal, to the address in reply to the 
speech from the throne demanding the repeal of the safeguarding of 


* act. 

ohn’s attack on the act was based on its rotectionist char- 

acter and the fact that it has been extended far 9 the original 
As an instance Sir John cited that in the chemical industry 


intention. 
the act affected more than 6,000 articles. Sir Alfred Mond, who as 
cabinet was one of those 


minister of health with the Lioyd-George 
admitted that the act had gone far beyond 


responsible for its passage, 
the origina! intentions. e advocated the appointment of a select com- 
administration. 


mittee to investigate its 
ne aet ta Bolle ha Ova achat ath tas defending 
unwise to repeal it at the present time 8 * W 

This act, you will remember, was passed in August, 1921, and 
was known as the safeguarding of industries act, and carried a 
tariff of 834 per cent ad valorem on some 7,000 industrial 
products; the duty to be collected on home valuation. Home 
valuation in this instance is synonymous with the principle of 
American valuation, which highly desirable provision was 
stricken from the Fordney-McCumber bill in the Senate. 

I regret that the principle of American valuation was not 
incorporated in the bill. The argument regarding the provision 
in the appropriation bill yesterday for a foreign investigation of 
prices would have been made much less necessary. The proper 
way to figure an ad valorem duty is on the cost of comparable 
goods made in America; not on what the price is-in a foreign 
country. [Applause, ] 

Of course, now that the election is over, the Democrats will 
quit yelling about the robber tariff and will go ahead and share 
in the prosperity under its beneficent influence. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff bids fair to be the best revenue 
tariff ever in force in this country. During the month of Octo- 
ber the total amount of duties collected are officially given as 
$40,135,000, while the duties for November—$41,647,000—are 
over a million and a half more dollars than during the previous 
month, If the average shall be maintained during the succeed- 
ing 10 months the total amount of duties collected will be over 
$490,000,000, or over $160,000,000 more than ever before col- 
lected in the same period of time. 

A protective tariff helps the farmers by aiding in providing 
a market, in the first place, and at vastly higher prices than 
can be obtained if their products are not protected. 

We all know that it stabilized and steadied the situation in 
this country, so far as farm products were concerned, when we 
passed the emergency tariff bill, notwithstanding all the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco], who is the 
cleverest Member on his side—and I think he will admit it. 


+ 
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Mr: WINGO. Tf hope I have not aroused the jealousy of my 
friend. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Ob, no; I appreciate the gentleman's 
ability. 

A protective tariff conservatively enacted is practically the 
only safeguard for the workingman in this country, and such a 
tariff deserves the consistent support of organized labor. It ts 
nonsense to talk about living wage or saving wage and then 
batter down the tariff wall that makes decent wages possible 
in this country. 

The tariff law has put the people to work, set the wheels of 
industry to revolving, and has increased our commerce, both 
foreign and domestic. People hitherto idle, and hence conserv- 
ing their meager resources, have now the means with which to 
buy from their present earnings. That is the unfailing result 
of adequate protection. Democratic demagogues who preached 
the doctrine of free trade during the last campaign, who 
painted word pictures of tremendous disaster to follow the 
enactment of the tariff law, and who out on the hustings spoke 
of industrial ruin and starvation following the “ robber tariff,” 
have taken to the tall timbers, satisfied for the time being that. 
their false charges have resulted in a temporary political gain 
of a few seats in Congress, . 

But you can not fool all the people all the time, and Demo- 
cratic Congressmen who flatter themselves that any arguments 
they advanced for free trade as against protection were any- 
thing more than incidents in the last campaign are due for a 
rude awakening when next they apply for support as Repre- 
sentatives in the Sixty-ninth Congress. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON ]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, when. the national bank 
act was passed in 1864 the question arose as to whether the 
States should tax the stoek of the banks. It had been deter- 
mined that a bank created by the National Government, which 
was the national agency, could not be taxed without the consent 
of Congress. Congress, therefore, enacted that the States should 
have the right to tax the bank stock of national banks, but that 
they should not tax it at a higher rate than they did the bank 
stock of State banks, What was the result? A good many 
States taxed not the stock but the assets of the State banks, and. 
where a bank invested all of its capital in tax-free bonds, for 
instance, United States bonds, it paid no tax. 

The result was in those States they could not get any tax 
from the national banks; and in addition to that other States 
merely taxed the franchise so much and did not tax the stock 
of its banks. In those States the national banks went free, 
because there could be no tax placed on the stock of national 
banks. Now, the Congress met in 1869, and finding that in a 
great many States the national banks were escaping taxation, 
they changed the limit and provided that national-bank stock 
should be taxed, but it should not be taxed at a greater rate than 
that assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of the in- 
dividual citizens of such State, and that law went into effect and 
is in effect to-day, and has been all the time, and worked satis- 
factorily, and there never has been any abuse of it. Well, we are 
haying trouble now because of certain State regulations. Now, 
the Supreme Court came along, and over in Pennsylvania the 
State of Pennsylvania exempted all real estate mortgages from 
taxation. The national banks set up the plea that real estate 
mortgages, being of an investment nature and akin to banking, 
that: that being exempt the national-bank stock must be exempt 
also, The Supreme Court said no; that is not the rule, It must 
be capital in competition with national banks, and a man who 
loans money on real estate is not in competition with national 
banks, because the national banks are not allowed to loan on 
real estate, and besides the State can exempt one form of capi- 
tal without relieving the national banks, Then we had another 
case in which the situation came up. where certain other prop- 
erty was not being taxed in the shape of investments, The 
Supreme Court beld it did not relieve the national-bank stock, 
because the capital that was being exempted was not in compe- 
tition with national banks and was not of substantial account 
if it were in competition with it, and consequently they wrote 
into the law that you could tax the stock of national banks but 
you could not tax it higher than that in the hands of indi- 
viduals coming in competition with national banks, Now, that 
is the state of the law and has been for 50 years, and ean not 
be gainsaid. Now, what trouble brought up this question be- 
fore the House of Representatives? 

The gentleman from New York said awhile ago that the 
bill we passed did not do any good at all. Well, we added 
the words of the Supreme Court that ft must not be taxed 
higher than the capital in the hands of individual citizens 
“coming into competition with the business of national banks.“ 


Then we added another provision that where a State desires 
to tax the income from their capital coming into competition 
with their national banks it can tax the net income of the 
national banks, but not higher than it taxed the other capital. 
Well, that was reported here and we passed it, and the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee had only one member opposing it. 
Now here is a wail that New York is in trouble. Let us see 
what that trouble is, and let us see whether any justice is 
found in the case. The State of New York in 1919 passed a 
tax act in which it provided that the stock of all banks should 
be taxed at 1 per cent of its book valne, not its face value, 
but its book value, but that the investment of private bankers, 
and so forth, should be only taxed at a maximum of 3 per cent 
on their income; that in addition to the tax upon the stock of 
the bank, that dividends coming from banks should be taxed 
in the hands of the holder as income. Now, let us see how 
it works out. How did it work out? In the courts there was 
found.to be in the hands of private bankers, headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Co,—a whole list is found in this decree of the first 
court in which the matter passed—that there was $200,000,000 
of bank capital in the hands of the following private bankers: 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer & Co., J. & W. 
Seligman, Hallgarten & Co., Laenburg, Thalman & Co., Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co., and Blair & Co. Well, how are they taxed y 
not exceeding 3 per cent on the net income, Now, how was 
it under their bank system were they taxed as stated on the 
Ist day of January, 1921? If they had losses after that they 
had no consideration. If Morgan & Co, sustained losses be- 
fore they were taxed on the net income they were allowed 
to charge off with their losses. Let us see how it works. 
You take $100,000 of stock, and that is the evidence before our 
committee—segregate $100,000 of stock of the Hanover National 
Bank. It would be taxed 51,000—1 per cent. Segregate 
$100,000 of J. P. Morgan & Co. eapital and 10 per cent would 
be but a fair net earning for it; if it pays 10 per cent net, it 
would pay 8 per cent tax, which would be $300. So you have 
a tax upon the capital of the bank of $1,000 for what is taxed 
in the hands of J. P. Morgan & Co. $300. And then the 
stockholder in the Hanover National Bank had to pay the 
sum of 3 per cent on the dividends he received to the State 
of New York. ad 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman tell the committee what the 
private bankers: were paying in taxes prior to the passage of 
the income tax law in the State of New York? 

Mr. SFEVENSON: I do not know anything about that, but 
we are here confronted with the record as made in the Su- 
preme Court and Court of Appeals of the State of New York. 
But we are here not to determine what these private bankers 
were paying; if they were escaping taxation it is the business 
of New York to see that they do not. 

It is the business of the State of New York to see that they 
do not. But the question is, Will we allow the great private 
bankers of this country to drive out the national banks by 
having the latter pay three and one-half times as mueh as the 
private banks, and then tax the income in the hands of the 
stockholders the same? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I beg to be excused. 
very little time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. STHVENSON. Now, what happened? They went into 
court and the court found as a fact—and it was unexcepted to 
by the State of New York—that there was a billion dollars of 
that kind of capital in the State of New York that was not 
taxed a cent on its value, but was taxed 8 per cent on its in- 
come, while the national banks with only $591,000,000 of capi- 
tal from start to finish were taxed 1 per cent on thelr capital 
and then on their dividends. It went through three courts, 
The circuit court, the appellate division, and the final appellate 
court, which makes this statement: 

A long line of decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States 
defines the business of banking and holds that the words “ moneyed 

ital in the hands of individual citizens” includes moneys invested 
in private banking houses such as J. P. Morgan & Co,, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and others, together with investments, of individuals in securities. 
that represent money at interest and other evidences of indebtedness 
such as normally enter into the business of banking. The National 
Government permits State taxation only om terms of substantial 
equality in law and in fact, and entire fairness and friendliness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Seuth 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 


I have but 
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Mr. STEVENSON. But in New York, as the court says, the 
shares are taxed by one method and the dividends by another 
method. Yet they come in here and complain because we do 
not make provision for New York, to justify and sustain and 
support that discrimination against the national banks, which 
are the foundation of the Federal reserye system and which 
Congress alone can take care of. Then the court of last resort 
in New York goes on to say: 

Dividends from stock in bank corporations owned by resident tax- 
payers are not included in the list ofe exemptions. A clear discrimina- 
fon is made against resident holders of bank shares which are taxed 
according to their book value, who are also taxed on their income. 
The shares of bank stock are taxed by one method and the dividends 
thereon are taxed by another method. Competing moneyed capital in 
the hands of individuals is exempt from taxation based 
and Is assessed by one method, according to income only. 

Well, they talk about 32 States. I deny that there is any 
such situation existing except in the States of New York, Mas- 
suchusetts, and possibly Wisconsin. The matter has been 
settled practically everywhere else. We have had it before 
the Committee on Banking and Currency for six months. 

What was the situation in Massachusetts? They have a 
large coterie of private bankers there, occupying the same rela- 
tive position as J. P. Morgan occupies in New York. Kidder 
& Co. and Peabody, Cluett & Co. and Lee, Higginson & Co. are- 
the great outstanding firms. National-bank shares are taxed 
at a high rate. Statements were made before our committee 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], one of the 
best Representatives from the State of Massachusetts, who 
said that he had to admit that the national banks paid 
$2,999,000 in Massachusetts in 1921, when, if taxed on the 
same basis as the private bankers, such as Lee, Higginson & 
Co., they would have paid only $490,000. Can the Congress of 
the United States stand for any such discrimination as that, 
and say to them, “ Here, we put these national banks off in a 
corner by theniselves. Go to it and tax them as high as you 
want.” 

We have heard that “the power of taxation is the power to 
destroy.” It is the power to destroy, and so surely as you 
allow the States to build up a discrimination against the 
national banks you will have trouble with the basis of our 
currency system. Now, out in North Dakota they created a 
State bank, to be run by the State, and exempted it entirely 
from taxation. Then they passed a law that farms should be 
taxed at 5 mills, but before you taxed a farm at all you ex- 
cluded the improvements, and then laid off $2,000 worth of 
land as exempt, and then taxed the balance 5 mills, Then 
they came along and taxed the national banks 15 mills, and 
exeinpted the State bank from any taxation at all, a com- 
petitor that was created for them. 

This Congress, when it creates a national agency, has to 
provide against such a discrimination, because these 48 States 
have 48 kinds of people in them, and every once in awhile 
people like that will get into control, and when we let down 
the bars and allow one State to discriminate against national 
banks we must allow everybody else to discriminate, and the 
result is that aggregations of capital in the hands of great | 
private international bankers will get the State to discrimi- 
nate in their favor as against the national banks, as they have 
done absolutely and openly in New York, and the result will 
be the destruction of our national-banking system, for which | 
we are not yet prepared. [Applause.] f 


on valuation 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South | circulated, copy of which is given below, which indicated that 


the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment was send- 


Carolina has again expired. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes | 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. LINEBERGER]. | 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER, Mr. Chairman, there is an old quota- 
tion something to the effect that those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad. This should now be changed, 
so far as prohibition in the United States is concerned, to 
“Those whom the Association Opposed to the Prohibition | 
Amendment would defeat, it first indorses.” 

Politicians are sometimes charged with being unethical in | 
conducting campaigns, but in all my experience I have never | 
seen a politician stoop to the methods which the Association | 
Opposed to the Prohibition Amendment resorted to in the 
recent campaign. Doubtless knowing that in a dry district 
only a candidate who stood for prohibition and the proper en- | 
forcement of the Volstead Act could be elected, this associa- | 
tion evidently sought to place the stigma of being wet on the 
ay candidates and thus through deception encompass their 

efeat, 

The Association Opposed to the Prohibition Amendment has 
apparently vowed vengeance upon every Member of Congress: 
who bas voted for law enforcement legislation, 
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No Member of the House, I suppose, would find fault with 
the Association Opposed to the Prohibition Amendment or any 
other organization or individual opposed to prohibition if it 
proposed to change or repeal the amendment by the orderly 
processes of law; but to attempt to legalize what the Consti- 
tution prohibits, or to destroy the machinery for the enforce- 
ment of that part of the Constitution, is nothing less than 
blatant nullification. 


But even more vicious than this was the attempt of the 
association to defeat Members of the Senate and House who 
had always stood for prohibition and its enforcement by giving 
them its indorsement. Here are only a few of the candidates 
for Congress which this association indorsed, although it well 
knew that they all stood for prohibition and for the carrying 
out of the Volstead Act: 


Hon. B. G. Humpnreys, of Mississippi; Hon, L. M. GENS- 
MAN, of Oklahoma; and Senator CLAUDE A. Swanson, of Vir- 
ginia. I understand there were many others, 

Mr. GensMan, I am sorry to say, went down to defeat as a 
result of the association's indorsement of his candidacy, As 
a general thing, however, the voters saw through this attempt 
of the wets to defeat dry candidates by deception and rolled 
up large dry majorities as protest against the action of the 
wet organization. The reaction was decisive and humiliating 
to the wet leaders. My own majority was nearly 21,000 despite 
the handicap which they attempted to inflict upon me. My 
majority over the same political opponent in my previous 
campaign for the Sixty-seventh Congress had only been slightly 
in excess of 11,000, 

In my congressional district this organization sent out in- 
formation which caused some people to label me as a nulli- 
fication candidate for Congress, and I desire to put into the 
Recorp the correspondence which I had with it in order to 
show its duplicity and its vicious methods of campaigning. 
I give first a letter from Mr. G. C. Hinckley, manager of the 
wet organization here in Washington, dated September 25, 
which reads as follows: 


Please note tenets of this organization ontlined in platform supra. 
We believe this platform points out the only road to true temperance. 
better business conditions, and reduced taxation, and the only road 
ee 1 excessive taxation and all manner of crime incident to 
pro. on. 

We are receiving inquirles from our members in your State as to 
your sentiments. In order that we may answer promptly and accu- 
rately, we will be pleased to have you answer the following queries: 

$ you oppose or favor national prohibition and the Volstead Act? 

2. Do you oppose or favor the program of this organization? 

We feel you will welcome this opportunity to define your attitude 
and will appreciate an immediate reply. If no reply is received in two 
weeks the assumption will be that you are not in favor of our moye- 
ment. The poll being taken by the Literary Digest (two to one in our 
favor so far) indicates the trend of opinion among thinking people. 


Under date of October 5, 1922, I replied as follows: 


Your circular letter of September 25 has been received. My attitude 
on your platform is well known to my constituents, but for your benefit 
I will repeat it. 

1, I favor national prohibition and the Volstead Act. 

2. The only 8 of the program of your organization in which I 
can acquiesce is Article III. i. e. “So long as the prohibition amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act are the law of the land, they should be 
obeyed,” otherwise I am opposed to your program. 


Under date of October 12, 1922, the following reply was re- 
ceived from Mr. Hinckley: 


I thank you for your letter of October 5 and note you are not in 
sympathy with our platform. 


On October 30 reports came to me that a letter was being 


ing out false insinuations as to my attitude on prohibition. I 
immediately telegraphed Mr. Hinckley as follows: 


Your letter, October 18, to G. K. Hubbard, 573 Illinois Avenue, 
Riverside, Calif., is being circulated in my district in pamphlet form, 
Statement contained in fourth paragraph of said letter “that LINE- 
BERGER will probably come out openly in favor of our platform” is 
absolutely unwarranted and libelous in the extreme. My correspondence 
with you, dated October 5, in answer to your circular form letter, dated 
September 25, and zour acknowledgment, dated October 12, in which 
you state, “I than you for your letter of October 5 and note you 
are not in sympathy with our platform,” shows that when you wrote 
your letter of October 18 to Hubbard you were fully informed of m 
dry position. If every dry In my district were to popport Mr. Randall 
t would not change views one whit. as I am for prohibition for 
moral, sociological, and economic reasons, irrespective of votes or 
ublic office, and believe that this reform has proved itself the greatest 

n to mankind in the world's history. I demand telegraphic retrac- 
tion of your unwarranted insinuations and assumptions. 


The letter referred to in the foregoing follows: 
OUR PLATFORM, 
I. Beers and light wines now; but no saloons ever. 
II. The liquor trafe should be regulated locally oF the States and 
ch ought to con- 
5 and the great fundamental 


only the framework of 
men and no longer a subject of con- 


acknowledged of al 
ill. 


l. Bo long the prohibition amendment and the Volstead Act ara 
the law of the fana they should be obeyed. 
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IV. Meantime it is the right and the duty of all who still believe 
in real temperance, in self-respect, self-restraint, and the force of per- 
sonal 3 to work for the repeal of the Volstead Act and then of 
the prohibition amendment itself. 

OCTOBER 18, 1922. 


Mr. G. K. HUBBARD, 
573 Illinois Avenue, Riverside, Calif. 

My DEAR Mr. HUBBARD : I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of September 27 with contribution of 25 cents, and am inclosing 
hexewith one of our regular applications for membership, which I trust 
you will AN in and return at your early convenience. 

I am also inclosing literature which I feel sure you will find of 
great interest. 

I am sorry to state in reply to your inquiry that there is but one 
candidate from the eleventh district of California, PHILIP D. Swine. 
We have written to Mr. Swine asking for a statement of his views 
with regard to prohibition, but have not been favored with the cour- 
tesy of a reply. This, taken in connection with the fact that he voted 
for the Wils Cam bell antibeer bill, has led us to classify bim as dry, 

In the ninth district there is rather an interesting situation. 
LIXEBERGER, the Incumbent, has consistently voted dry. owever, his 
opponent, Charles H. Randall, is so rabidly dry as to detract from 
LINEBERGER’S dry support to such an extent that LINEBERGER will 
probably come oùt openly in favor of our platform. He has not done 
so yet, but under present conditions LINEBERGER is the man to vote 
for in the ninth district. Randall is running on a Democratie prohi- 
bition platform. 

For your information I am attaching a list of wet candidates which 
has been released for publication in to-day's papers. 

Very truly yours, 
G. C. HINCKLEY, Secretary- Treasurer. 

In reply to this telegram I received one dated October 31, 
1922, in which Mr. Hinckley said: 

You have never been indorsed by this organization, 
adhere to position set forth in your telegram never will be. 

In spite of this correspondence and recognized facts, the wet 
organization, so far as I could ascertain, did nothing to correct 
the situation created by the circularization of its letter, al- 
though I openly repudiated it and published the facts broad- 
east. Partly because of this and possibly for personal and 
political reasons as well, this propaganda is still being dis- 
tributed in an attempt to discredit me with the dry voters of 
my district. 

It was used in the campaign by those who were interested 
in the election of the candidate of the Prohibition Party for 
Congress in my district. Mr. Clarke, editor of the Riverside 
Press, sent this telegram to my campaign headquarters: 

Understand one G. K. Hubbard, of Riverside, is trying to influence 
temperance voters against LINEBERGER. Hubbard is extreme third 
party man and has never cooperated with temperance forces of this 
county in any practical or effective manner. He is apparently willing 
to sacrifice anything for election of candidates of Prohibition Party. 

I found also that another organization, known as the Flying 
Squadron, whose leaders are party prohibitionists, have filed 
a report with the Clerk of this House which indicates that in 
the closing days of the campaign they spent between $800 and 
$900 trying to defeat me. I challenge any man or organiza- 
tion to show where I have cast a single vote upon prohibition 
which is not favorable to it and to its enforcement. In my 
private as well as my public and official life, both here and 
elsewhere, my conduct is one of strict observance, giving sup- 
port to the Constitution and the laws of the United States by 
example as well as by word and vote. Personally, I am willing 
to renew the pledge which the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
UrsHaw] challenges Members of Congress and public officials 
in general, to make. I heartily approve the idea, and consider 
that it would have a most salutary effect. 

As is well known by my colleagues, I have never taken a 
sanctimonious or “holier than thou” attitude in this or any 
other matter; but I am willing to hazard the creation of a 
precedent on the floor of this House in saying that I have 
never in the slightest degree infringed the eighteenth amend- 
ment or Volstead Act since it became the law of the land 
[applause], and I intend to continue the same attitude in the 
future. Personally I am convinced that the vast majority of 
the membership of Congress can truthfully make the same 
statement. I do not claim to have been a total abstainer 
before the law went into effect—although, like many others 
who were not “teetotalers” in a strict sense, I was never 
what is known as a drinking man. No matter what I or any- 
one else may have been, it is now our bounden duty to strictly 
observe the Constitution and the laws enacted under it, which 
as public officials we have sworn to uphold and defend. This 
is to be expected of all public officials, no matter how highly 
or how lowly placed. The welfare and perpetuity of the 
Republic demand this. No more can be expected of that cit- 
izenship which is placed at the helm of its affairs, and this 
citizenship can do no less if it is to be said of those who com- 
pose it, as is the custom among the French, “Ils ‘ont bien 
merité de la patrie,” which translated means “They have 
merited well of their country.” 

It should be legally and morally just as reprehensible to 
purchase or consume of the wares of the bootlegger as to be 


and if you 


engaged in bootlegging itself. The sooner the public con- 
science as well as those charged with the enforcement of the 
law arrive at this practical view of the shameful situation to 
which the President referred in his recent message, the nearer 
we will be to the crux and solution of this deplorable and per- 
plexing situation. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
nia has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGHR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Organizations which go over the coun- 
try raising money for prohibition and its enforcement and then 
spend it to defeat Congressmen who have consistently and 
persistently worked and voted for every prohibition measure, 
are getting money under false pretenses and show that they are 
partisans rather than friends of prohibition. Whenever these 
unwarranted methods are used and the people understand them, 
the reaction on the part of fair-minded voters is helpful. 

There may be instances like this in other congressional dis- 
tricts and they may come up in the future in still other con- 
gressional districts, and I made up my mind to present to the 
House the facts concerning the situation. Members of this 
House who have stood loyally for the necessary legislation to 
enforce the eighteenth amendment are entitled to the good will 
of its friends. When candidates on the various party tickets 
all stand for the Constitution and its enforcement, prohibition 
should not be made an issue in their districts. To attempt to 
tar a man with the wet stick in order to defeat him is dirty 
politics, no matter who does it. 

Now, one thing more. I have been reliably informed that the 
Association Opposed to the Prohibition Amendment, in order 
to cover its tracks, failed to comply with the Federal corrupt 
practices act and file a report of its receipts and expenditures 
before the election so that the people could know how much 
money was being spent to defeat Congressmen who stood for 
law and enforcement and to elect Congressmen who favored 
the repeal of the national prohibition act and the beer and wine 
program. I am further convinced that the association’s report 
to the Clerk of the House shows a direct violation of the law. 
An organization which would violate the law in this respect 
would not hesitate to stoop to dirty politics’ and indorse can- 
didates for the Senate and lower House when everyone knew 
such an indorsement would be a liability instead of an asset. 
[ Applause. ] : 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the rest of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California yields 
back one minute. *¥ 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 


The time of the gentleman from Califor- 


VALUATION OF THE CARRIERS. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a few 
minutes the valuation work of railroad carriers which is now 
being conducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Yesterday there was some discussion in the House with refer- 
ence to this work, and inasmuch as we now have under con- 
sideration the appropriation bill which provides for the sup- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commission and for the work 
of these valuation experts, I think it might be well that we 
discuss the activities briefly. 

This work was started in 1913 under an act of Congress and 
is still in progress. The field work of valuation is complete, 
but the assembling and compiling of the data and the announce- 
ment of the result as to all of the railroads will not be com- 
pleted until July 1, 1924. Even then the work will not be 
finished, because if the work is kept down to date it will have 
to be a continuing work. In other words, if this valuation of 
the carriers, which is the greatest work of its kind ever 
undertaken by any Government and by any commission, is not 
kept reasonably current, of course, it will not be of any very 
great value. 

But after the initial process of valuation is complete it will 
be a much simpler task and far less expensive to keep the work 
current. To do so will only involve the keeping of the ac- 
counts of the cost of additional mileage, the cost of new equip- 
ment, betterments, and other capital investments made by each 
earrier, less a proper charge for depreciation. 

ANSWER TO CRITICISMS. 

Some Members of Congress in the debate yesterday criticized 
this work on two grounds: First, that it had taken entirely 
too long to complete it, and, second, that the work would have 
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but little value after it is completed. In other words, the 
situation was the same as that in the familiar story which we 
‘have heard of the man who bought a horse and after he had 
kept him for a while met the former owner and said, “ There 
are only two thing wrong with the horse that you sold me. 
One is, it takes entirely too long to catch him, and the other 
is that he is no account after I do catch him.” That seems to 
be the theory of some of the Members who discussed this 
matter yesterday, that it has taken the commission entirely 
too long to make the valuation and that it will be worth but 
little after it is completed. 

But I do not take that view about the work. I want to 
discuss these two criticisms briefly: First, the claim that the 
valuation work has taken an unreasonable length of time, 
and second that it will be of no practical value after it is 
complete. 

TIME TAKEN TO COMPLETE VALUATION, 

As to the time which it has taken to complete the work 
since it first began in 1913, it is probably true that it has 
dragged along more slowly than it should have done. That 
is a common criticism, and in most cases a just criticism, of 
Government activities. There is, for example, too much delay 
in enforcing justice and obtaining rights in our courts, It 
‘takes too long to get a decision from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on rate complaints. The Internal Revenue De- 
partment is still at work on auditing certain income-tax re- 
turns for 1917, five years after they have been made. There 
is a great deal of red tape throughout the Government service 
which might well be cut and the work speeded up along more 
practical business lines. So I have no doubt that some criti- 
cism -of this valuation work on that ground of delay is just. 
But it is well that we remember that during the period of 
the work the war came on, with its complications and unset- 
tlements, and then still more important is it that we remem- 
ber that the United States is a country of vast distances and 
wide expanse of territory. In order that the farmers of the 
West and the great Northwest and the South and Southwest 
might exchange the products of their farms and ranches and 
orchards for the products of the mills and factories of the 
North and East it has been necessary to develop a closely 
knit and well-coordinated system of national transportation; 
not transportation confined merely to 48 different States, but 
a national system of transportation, and that has been done 
in the United States to an extent equaled nowhere else in the 
world. We have built 250,000 miles of railroad. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Steam railroad? 

Mr. BLACK. Steam railroad. I thank my friend for the 
suggestion, That was the meaning which I intended to con- 
yey. That is nearly one-half of the railroad mileage of the 
world. And when it comes to valuing this vast system of 
250,000 miles of railroad, with all its equipment, with all its 
terminal facilities, its cars and locomotives and all its other 
properties, it has been a tremendous and complicated task. 
Certainly it is natural that it should take some considerable 
time to complete it. 

Mr. CARTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CARTER. Can the gentleman tell us how much it has 
cost to make this survey for physical valuation, and what will 
be the ultimate complete cost of it? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. Up to the present time the cost has been 
about $24,000,000, and it is the estimate of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the work will be completed and ready 
for announcement on July 1, 1924, which will be the end of 
the fiscal year for which we are about to appropriate. With 
the $1,000,000 carried in the present bill, that will make a total 
cost of something in excess of $25,000,000. 

Mr, CARTER. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that 
this estimate is finally coming to an end; but I want to remind 
him that I was here when they started this physical valuation, 
and ever since about one year after it was started we have 
been hearing that it was going to be finished by the end of the 
next fiseal year. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman allow me to reply to my 
friend from Oklahoma? I think my friend from Oklahoma 
has unintentionally been a little unfair in his statement. The 
only promise of completion that I recall was that made by 
Mr. Prouty, who in his lifetime was the director of valua- 
tion, and he stated that he thought the work would be com- 
pleted by July 1. 1921. But, as I say, the war came on, and 
with it many complications; and while, as I stated awhile ago, 
I am not here to take the position that there bas not been a 
certain amount of the usual Government delay, I also state 
that we should bear in mind the tremendous undertaking which 
the valuation work involved. 


Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will yield just one moment 
further; of course we all realize that it has been a tremendous 
task, but if I recall correctly, when this authorization was made 
by the House the statement was made on the floor of the House 
that the work could be completed in three years. 

Mr. BLACK. That might have been stated; but the im- 
portant thing is the valuation work, and I want now to discuss 
the value of having accurate information on this important 
subject and I will direct the remainder of my remarks along 
that line. 4 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. BLACK. In just a moment I will. There seems to be an 
impression—of course, entirely in good faith—on the part of a 
number of Members that the valuation work will really be of 
no value when completed. I think I will be able to show—in 
fact, I am sure I will be able to convince those Members who 
have expressed their skepticism—that this valuation work 
a 2 Now I yield to the gentleman from New 

or 

Mr. LONDON. Has the commission found any difficulty in 
determining the basis of valuation? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I understand there are probably some un- 
determined factors in that matter yet. For example, the com- 
mission announces a tentative valuation. The carrier has a 
right to be heard on that decision and to present reasons why 
it should be changed, and my conviction is that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will finally have to settle definitely 
one of these completed valuations in order to lay down a rule 
that will govern the decision in all the cases. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, it has not yet been ascer- 
tained what elements enter into determining the basis of physi- 
cal valuation? 

Mr. BLACK. So far as I know, no completed valuation has 
been judicially determined. I mean determined by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. But, of course, there are a great 
many decisions as to what constitute elements of a fair valua- 
tion of public utilities, and I have no doubt the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has given full consideration to the rule laid 
down in these cases. 

Mr. LONDON. It is a tentative valuation in the sense of 
having to have an approval of the court. 

Mr. BLACK. No. A tentative valuation ts first announced 
and then the commission, after giving the carrier opportunity 
to be heard, makes a completed valuation. This completed 
valuation is subject to an appeal by the carriers to the courts. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. With reference to the cost of the valua- 
tion, will the gentleman state that the railroads say it has cost 
them about $60,000,000, so that the total cost is about $85,000,- 
000, enough to build a good-sized railroad. 

Mr. BLACK. I was only speaking of the cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. CARTER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER. I would like to ask what was this cost to the 
railroads? 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that they claim to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that the cost of the bookkeepers, ex- 
perts, and engineers and other employees that they have de- 
tailed to do the work involved an expense of $60,000,000, 

Mr. CARTER. That was to furnish the commission with data 
and evidence of their side of the valuation? 

Mr. BLACK. Tes. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman could not expect the Govern- 
ment to undertake a great work of that kind and then pay for 
that kind of work? 

Mr. BLACK. Oh, no; no one is contending for that. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I was only speaking of that cost to show 
the amotnt of cost that the valuation has developed ultimately 
upon the people. 

Mr. BLACK. I understand that the railroads do contend 
that they have spent $60,000,000 to pay the salaries of em- 
ployees detailed to this work. Whether their statement is 
true, I do not pretend to say. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman enumerate the factors 
which enter into determining the physical valuation of the 
railroad? 

Mr. BLACK. In the time which has been allotted to me in 
this debate I could hardly go into a discussion of the rules and 
regulations of valuation used by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or the elements of valuation. 

Mr, LONDON. That is the whole thing. 

Mr. BLACK. It is my purpose to devote the rest of my re- 
marks to showing why this valuation is necessary, and I can 
not at this time undertake to go into all the elements of valua- 
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tion which the Interstate Commerce Commission uses in its 
work. 

There are only three ways that the commission can get at 
a yaluation of the carriers: First, by pure guesswork. Second, 
they can get it by taking the statements of the carriers them- 
selves for it. That would neither be wise nor proper. The 
third way is by making a careful, intelligent valuation of its 
own. The latter method has been authorized by Congress, and 
the only criticism I have to offer is that Congress should have 
required it long before it did. 

WHAT IS THE USH OF VALUATION? 

Now, why should the Interstate Commerce Commission have 
accurate knowledge as to valuation? First, there can be no 
intelligent rate making without knowledge as to the value of 
the property actually used in transportation. Of course, valua- 
tion should not be the sole test. There are other elements 
which must be considered—the honesty, economy, and efficiency 
of the management. That must necessarily come in for im- 
portant consideration. But when due allowance has been 
made for these factors, then a rate which will not yield a fair 
return on the property actually used in transportation would 
be confiscatory and would be so held by the court. Second, in 
the transportation act of 1920 we made the requirement that 
all future issues of bonds and securities of the railway com- 
panies should receive the approval of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In my judgment, it is one of the very best parts of the act. 
Whatever may have been the abuses by carriers in the past 
as to the issues of watered stock and overbonding of their 
properties, there should be no more of these abuses in the 
future, and there will be none if their issuance is carefully 
supervised by the commission under the transportation act of 
1920. That work can only be properly done by the commission 
having correct information as to the valuation of railroad 
property. 

Third, the transportation act of 1920 provided that the rail- 
roads of the country shall be divided into groups, and that the 
roads in each group shall be valued, and the rates shall be 
fixed so as to yield a fair return in each group, taking the 
carriers as a whole. It was, of course, recognized that there 
could be no exact uniformity of earnings, that some roads less 
advantageously situated would earn less than the average, and 
that other roads more advantageously situated would earn more 
than the average return for the group. Therefore, it is pro- 
vided in the act that where a carrier earns more than 6 per 
cent it should pay one-half of all the excess into a revolving 
fund to be administered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and lonned at reasonable rates of interest and upon fair 
terms of payment for the extension and improvement of trans- 
portation facilities in any part of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. 
minutes more. 

Mr. BLACK. The commission, I understand, has ascertained 
that some 43 carriers have earned more than the 6 per cent 
in 1922 and will, therefore, owe certain sums to the Government 
under the terms of the act. Itseems certain that the commission 
will have to institute suits against at least some of the car- 
riers to recover the amounts due, and it will be absolutely 
necessary to have accurate information as to values. Congress 
should stand squarely behind the commission in its effort to 
recover this money. 

Fourth, the same transportation act of 1920, to which I 
have referred, provides for the consolidation of carriers into 
systems under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

In order that proper amounts of securities may be author- 
ized upon the consolidated assets of the carriers, it is of course 
necessary, absolutely essential, for the commission to have some 
accurate knowledge as to the valuation of the carriers which 
are to be consolidated. 

For the reasons which I have mentioned, which are per- 
fectly obvious, and for others that I might well mention, it is 
to my mind necessary for this work to proceed to completion 
at just as early a date as possible. The commission has asked 
for $1,280,000 to complete this work. The bill under considera- 
tion provides only $1,000,000. The members of the commission 
appearing before the Appropriations Committee say that its 
work would be seriously impeded and seriously delayed if the 
whole $1,280,000 is not provided, and, therefore, I believe it is 
very doubtful economy to curtail the appropriation and thereby 
run the risk of hindering and delaying the work. The purpose 
of my remarks at this time is to ask Members to get the hear- 
ings and read the statement as to the appropriation required to 
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carry on this valuation work, and at the proper time and place 
I intend to offer an amendment to increase the amount provided 
for in this bill to the figures asked for by the commission, If 
the Members will read the hearings and will consider the im- 
portance and necessity of the niatter, I believe they will vote 
to adopt the amendment which I propose to offer. [Applause.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. OAMPBELL of Kan- 
sas having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
in writing from the President of the United States was pre- 
sented by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House of Representatives that the President had approved 
and signed bill of the following title: 

On January 5, 1923: 3 

H. R. 13316. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, and for other purposes. . 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coor g]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio. ' 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have asked for a few minutes at this time to 
speak upon the item in the bill which we are now considering, 
which carries an appropriation of $340,000 for the maintenance 
and operation of the United States Railroad Labor Board. 

During the consideration of the present transportation act 
when it was before Congress in 1920 I at that time opposed 
the plan to create the Railroad Labor Board, as I did not be- 
lieve it would be successful in preventing strikes upon the 
railroads and in adjusting the wages and working conditions of 
the railway employees. y 

FAILED TO FUNCTION, 3 

The Railroad Labor Board has now. been in existence for over 
two years, and no one can deny the fact that it has failed to 
earry out and accomplish the good results which its advocates 
predicted for it. It has demonstrated that it has no power to 
prevent strikes, nor could it stop them when once they started. 
The board has not prevented the intimidation of workers, the 
destruction of property, nor the stoppage of transportation. 
In fact, I believe that the decisions and actions of the board 
have tended to precipitate many of these troubles. 

I want to be fair and say that I do not believe this is the 
fault of the Railroad Labor Board as it is at present constituted. 
I believe that it is the fundamental danger which always ap- 
pears whenever our Government undertakes to make labor 
contracts for private industries which are not operated by 
the Government itself. [Applause.] In that respect I want to 
say chat the only basic industries in which strikes have seriously 
threatened the welfare of our people and cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars during the last two years are the railroads 
and the coal-mining industry, and the Government placed its 
hands upon them during the war period and attempted by 
law to fix prices, wages, and working conditions. 

PRINCIPLE IS WRONG, 

I do not believe in the principle involved in the power given 
to the Railroad Labor Board, as a governmental agency, to es- 
tablish wages and interfere in the ordinary relations between 
employers and employees in private industry. When our Goy- 
ernment takes this position and undertakes to perform these 
functions it is drifting near to socialism. Such a policy will 
take away from the workingman his own individual initiative 
and at the same time take from the employer the management 
of his own private business. 

I believe that the continuance of a Government board to 
adjust by authority of law controversies arising between rail- 
road managers and their employees is a step toward Govern- 
ment ownership or the nationalization of the transportation 
industry. Such a policy is bound to create national organiza- 
tions of the employees and in a like manner will consolidate 
the railway executives. This means that the people on each 
side will stand together regardless of what the conditions may 
be or the cost to the consuming public. This was demonstrated 
in the railway shop strike last year. 

RESULTS OF NATIONAL WAGE DECISIONS. 

The decisions of the Railroad Labor Board which caused 
this strike were national in scope. With one stroke the board 
attempted to fix the wages and working conditions of all the 
railway shopmen in the country. Many railroads would have 
made agreements with their employees had they been permitted 
to do so, but they were prevented from doing this by reason 
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of the fact that the action of the Labor Board was so far-reach- 
ing and national in its character, 

The workingmen on the individual railroads were not al- 
lowed by their organizations to adjust their differences with 
their own employers until all the railroads would settle on the 
same basis—until after the strike had continued for some time 
and the damage had been done. This same condition applied to 
railway operators and managers. 

“ONE BIG UNION” CREATED, 

The action and decision and, in fact, the very existence of 
the Labor Board at the time of the shop strike created the.“ one 
big union” in the ranks of the employers and employees alike, 
while the people of the country stood by helpless and suffered 
tremendous loss and inconvenience. Railroad men and man- 
agers are forced into national organizations whether they wish 
it oe if they are to attempt to do business with the Labor 
Board, 

The “one big union,” whether it be among employers or 
employees, is dangerous to our Government and the public in- 
terest, and that is the chief reason why I oppose such tribunals 
as the Railroad Labor Board. It encourages the spread of 
mass action among the workers on the one hand and the for- 
mation of gigantic combinations of capitalistic interests on the 
other. hand. It prevents friendly cooperation and the practice 
of the square deal between the managers and men, and it feeds 
more and more fuel to the devastating flames of class hatred 
and prejudice which are such a grave danger to the American 
life of to-day. It destroys the teachings that all men should be 
given equal opportunities to advance to higher places according 
to their integrity, ability, and industry. [Applause.] 

HOW TO SETTLE LABOR TROUBLE. 

I am of the firm opinion that controversies and grievances 
arising between railway managers and their employees can best 
be handled and settled between the officers and employees of 
each particular railroad company or system. It will be a bright 
and happy day for our country when we get back to a condition 
iof affairs so that the officials in charge of a railroad can run 
that railroad and the workingmen on that road are permitted to 
settle their own grievances without being subjected to the inter- 
ference and dictation of a Government tribunal and “one big 
union” officials, no matter whether such officials claim to repre- 
sent the interest of employer or employee. 

I say that it is impossible for the Railroad Labor Board to 
determine what shall be the wages and working conditions on 
all the railroads in our country without doing an injustice 
either to one side or the other, and frequently to both. Rail- 
roads are operated as a private institution, and they should 
remain as far as possible a private enterprise, under the proper 
Government regulation, for the protection of the public. 

LABOR BOARD ONLY MAKES TROUBLD. f 

The very existence of the Labor Board has been a standing 
invitation to the railway operators and employees to submit 
every kind of minor grievance to the board for its consideration. 
The hearings that were held by the Appropriations Committee 
on this bill which we are now considering will show that Mr. 
G. W. W. Hanger, who is a member of the board, stated that it 
has had to consider thousands of small complaints, many of 
them involving only one or two persons, which could have been 
quickly settled by the shop committee or grievance committee 
on a particular railroad. 

I am fully convinced that the Railroad Labor Board is not 
necessary and that it has done very little except to make 
trouble since it was created. It has done more than that, for 
it has been the means through which much of the friendly 
feeling and spirit of cooperation that once existed between 
railroad managers and their employees has been destroyed. It 
is costing the American taxpayers $340,000 a year and bring- 
ing no good return for the expense. I believe that the time 
has come when Congress should take steps at once to abolish 
the board, because by so doing we would not only be saving 
our overburdened taxpaying public $340,000 a year but we 
would also be bringing about the restoration of industrial peace 
on the railroads of the country. [Applause.] 

SHOULD REPLACE LABOR BOARD. 

I have introduced a bill, which is now pending before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and 
reestablish in its place the Board of Mediation and Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, as provided for in the Newlands Act, for 
the settlement and adjustment of disputes between railroad 
carriers and their employees. ; 

The Newlands Act provided a sane, fair, and equitable way 
to adjust disputes that might arise in the transportation serv- 
ice. More than 90 per cent of the cases that came before the 
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Board of Mediation and Conciliation were adjusted and ap- 
proved by both sides to the dispute. During the hearings on 
the bill which we are now considering, G. W. W. Hanger, who 
was a member of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation, 
but now is a member of the Railroad Labor Board, was re- 
quested to state his views on the workings of the Mediation and 
Conciliation Board. On page 152 of the printed hearings of 
the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives 
for the independent offices appropriation bill for the coming 
fiscal year Mr. Hanger is quoted as saying: 
HOW NEWLANDS ACT WORKED, 


In the Newlands Act adjustment of disputes operated in this way 
The act established a board of mediation and conciliation. The 
was to operate only when there was a threatened stoppage of traffic, 
That stoppage of traffic was usually indicated by a strike vote having 
been taken, 


which the men had voted they would leave the service 
matters were adjusted. We were called upon one party 
or the other, or by both, to come and attempt to settle the matter. 
We immediately got on the ground and in 9 cases out of 10 of the 
100 or more cases of threatened that came before us we 
were able to settle them by mediation and conciliation, sometimes 


after very long discussions with both sides—not together, but sepa- 
rately. In the tenth case, however, we could not settle. We conld 
not bring them together. 


ge £ 

The law then provided that we should endeavor to bring about an 
arbitration of the matter, and enumerated a number of stipulations 
which should go into the arbitration agreement. The law did not 
make arbitration computor but both the carriers and employees 
always, or nearly always, felt that they could not refuse to arbitrate, 
and with the exception of the dispute which resulted in the Adamson 
law did arbitrate. When the arbitration agreement was signed one 
of the stipulations provided in the law was that both sides should 
abide by that arbitration. That ended the matter. There was no 
sibility of a strike after an agreement to arbitrate was reached, t 
was the theory of that law. 

PRESIDENT INTERVENED. 

In the dispute that resulted in the enactment of the Adamson law 
the representatives of the employees refused to arbitrate. In the 
meantime the Board of Mediation and Conciliation bad received a tele- 
gram from the President, who knew the situation was very grave, 
asking us to induce these men, If possible, to see him before they actu- 
ally called the strike. His request was acceded to by the employees 
and you know the result. That is the only case under the 
Newlands Act in which arbitration was not accepted. 


I do not contend that the Newlands Act or any other man- 
made law wil] be an absolute guaranty under all conditions 
against strikes, but a comparison of the record of the work 
of the Railroad Labor Board and the Board of Mediation and 
Conciliation should convince any fair-minded person that the 
last-named board is far more likely to get favorable results. 

SECRETARY DAVIS OPPOSES LABOR BOARD. 

On October 14, 1922, Hon. James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, 

in a speech delivered at Athens, Ohio, said: ; 

ute be led if bo 
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matters at issue around the council table. * As to disputes in 
the field of transportation I have very clear and definite views. I am 
utterly unable to discover the wisdom of any such quasi governmental 


partisan institution as the Railroad Labor Board. 

To my mind the experience of the board has demonstrated that it is 
incapable of fulfilling the high hopes of those who proposed and sup- 
ported it as a means of industrial peace on the railroads. It was 
created by the Esch-Cummins Act, designed to meet an emergency and 
to return the railroads to private ownership. By reason of the constant 
tendency of both employers and workers to press their differences to 
the est poy for settlement, each seeking to win an ultimate 
advantage, the board has been swamped with a mass of minor cases 
which might easily have been adjusted in the localities where they 
originated by man-to-man negotiations. Every minor controversy be- 
tween a switchman and a yard foreman has ultimately found its way 
to the ed docket of the board. Its proceedings have thus been 
hampered and delayed out of all reason, with the result that parties 
to of these disputes have become irritated and disgruntled. e sys- 
tem designed to foster a better feeling between workers and employers 
has unfortunately worked out with directly opposite result, It has had 
the effect of making every petty trade disagreement a matter for Fed- 
eral determination. 

Š TIME TO GET RID OF THE BOARD, 

Mr. Chairman, I am in full accord with this statement of the 
Secretary of Labor, and I repeat that I believe it is high time 
for Congress to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and permit 
the railway carriers and their employees to settle their own 
disputes in an orderly way without having a Government board 
to pass upon every little trivial question that may arise at any 
time. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr, BLACK. I agree, of course, absolutely with the gentle- 
man from Ohio that it is highly desirable to have employees 
and railroad managers negotiate their own agreements, but 
the point that comes to my mind is what will be done when 
mediation will not mediate and conciliation will not conciliate, 
In 1916 Congress had to pass the Adamson law because medi- 
ators under the Newlands Act had reached the point where 
they could go no further and the Nation faced a complete tie-up 
of its transportation facilities, and the Adamson law was 
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rushed through in two days, without any consideration on the 
part of the Congress, or I might more properly say without 
sufficient consideration. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio, Let me answer the gentleman from 
Texas by saying that the Railroad Labor Board could not settle 
the shop strike of last summer, and I am of the firm opinion 
that if there had been no Labor Board we would not have had 
that strike, 

Mr. BLACK. They made a decision as the agency of the 
Government and that stands as a decision by the Government. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Yes; that is true; but it did not 
settle or prevent the strike. The gentleman from Texas knows 
that the only way the strike was settled was by individual 
negotiation between the railroad employees and the railroad 
managers. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit, I agree with him 
that it is highly desirable to have that done wherever it can 
be done, and I am not affirming that the Railroad Labor Board 
is a full solution of the problem, but it does seem to me that we 
have to give some consideration to the situation which arose 
in September, 1916. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. The gentleman from Texas has again 
referred to the threatened strike of September, 1916, But the 
fact is that there was no railroad strike at that time while the 
Board of Mediation and Conciliation was functioning, and there 
was a nation-wide railroad strike last year while the Railroad 
Labor Board was functioning; and, as I have already said, I 
do not believe that strike would have taken place if the Labor 
Board had not been in existence. 

STRIKES IN unk EVERYBODY, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not deny the right of the workers to 
strike. No man should be deprived of the right to cease work 
if he so chooses, and, on the other hand, no man should be 
prevented from working if he desires to work. But the strike 
is a clumsy instrument to be used, because it nearly always in- 
jures those who use it as well as those against whom it is used 
and also the innocent bystanders—the general public. There- 
fore we should urge the uses of the processes of conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration as a means of settling labor disputes. 

Strikes will be averted not by the Government passing laws 
to take away from the workers the right to strike but by the 
removal of the causes for strikes. The Government alone can 
not remove these causes, but it can encourage the removal of 
causes for dissatisfaction among the workers, such as the long 
workday, inadequate wages, and the taking of an unfair propor- 
tion of the profits of industry by capital. 

RAILROADS MUST RUN. 


One thing I am sure of, and that is that our Government will 
never permit our transportation systems, through which the 
industrial lifeblood of the Nation passes, to be tied up or para- 
lyzed by any class or interest very long. [Applause.] I am sure 
that the public, which is always in the very large majority, 
would not tolerate any such condition of affairs, and it is with 
this thought in mind that I express the hope that a policy will 
be established that will avert railroad strikes in the future, 
After careful investigation and consideration and talks with 
representative railroad managers and workers I have come to 
the conclusion that the best thing that can be done at this time 
to insure industrial peace on the railroads is to abolish the 
Railroad Labor Board and permit the railroad operators and 
their employees to cooperate peacefully and harmoniously in 
the settlement of whatever differences may arise relative to 
wages and working conditions, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 13 
minutes, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, what I propose to say in reference to one item of this 
bill will probably accomplish no substantial result, but it does 
seem to me that it is a matter of sufficient importance to call to 
the attention of the committee and the country. By virtue of 
my membership upon the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries I have had a great deal to do, in connection with my 
colleagues, with this shipping proposition and the activities 
of the United States Shipping Board. When the war was over 
and we began to take stock of the liabilities of the Shipping 
Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation it was found that there 
was pending against them a great number of claims amounting 
to a great many hundreds in number, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars in value. On July 27, 1921, Mr. Lasker, chairman of 
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the Shipping Board, appeared before the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House with reference to those claims and sug- 
gested that in order that there might be a fair and equitable 
settlement of them, in order that the claims to the Govern- 
ment should receive fair and equitable consideration, the ad- 
justment and settlement of those claims should be taken ex- 
clusively out of the hands of the Shipping Board itself and its 
legal staff and that an entirely independent commission should 
be established for the purpose of settling those claims. I desire 
to incorporate in the Recorp the very fine argument, it seems to 
me, that Mr. Lasker made before the committee at that time in 
support of that proposition. He said: 
(Page 176.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Lasker, what do you think, as a general poll 
for the Government, of turning over to the Attorney General's d — 
ment all these adjustments? 

Mr, Laskar. I do not think that should be done. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. As it is now, we have adjustment boards in a half 
dozen or dozen or more different departments of the Government pass- 
ing on claims, adjusting claims, and allowing claims; and the real 
le department of the Government, which is intended to protect the 
interests of the Government and is prepared to do so, or ought to be 
pospered to do so, has practically nothing to do with it until its opinion 

ns to be asked. ? 

„ Lasker. I will answer that and tell you what we are doing in 
the premises. You said you were going to take it up later, I will 
take it up now, Mr. Chairman, or later. 

The CHAIRMAN, Suppose you take it up now. 

(Page 177.) 

Mr. Lasker. I think it onght to be separate from the Attorney 
General. It ought to be a separate and distinct department, because 
it is a business department. In our own department I will 
tell you what we have done with these claims. The claimants come 
before employees of the department. They have no faith, and the 
ean have no faith that they are before judges who are pey ma raae d 
The men on the claims board, if they are your own 9 want 
to make a good showing because tier think that on that the raise in 
thelr salaries is based. It is uot fair, and I believe it works against 
the Government. 

I think that the people come in with such padded claims that before 
we get through most of the people get more than they are entitled to, 
but that does not do them very much good because of the inefficien 
and the delay which very often forces them into an embarrassing po: 
tion before they get their money. 

So I went to the President and I said, “I wish you would permit 
us to establish a claims commission independent of the Shipping d, 
a commission to pass on these claims. We will appear before them 
by counsel and the claimants will appear before them with counsel. 
The claimants will not have the nerve to come before such a commis- 
sion with padded claims, provided the r 
commission ; but they will come before such a commission knowing that 
there will be dispatch, because the comm) no other business, 
sad foes they will get a falr deal. The Government, too, will get a 
‘air deal.” 

The President permitted that, and we appointed a claims commis- 
sion. I believe we have on it five very distinguished men, men who mus 
challenge the respect of all who come before them. The chairman o 
that claims commission is Judge Walter D. Meals, of Cleveland, Obio. 
The other members of it are Mr. Homer Ferguson, the president of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Yards; Mr. F. W. Wood, who was former] 
president of the Maryland Steel Co.; Commander Richard M. Wat 
who was. formerly chief construction officer of the Navy; and Mr.. 
Arthur W. Teele, who is vice president of the Public Accountants’ Asso- 
clation of the United States. 

These five men can not be fooled; three of them are practical ship 
contractors. I anticipate that the claims will be settled expeditiously 
and fairly, as never before in a Government department. 

But I quite agree with you that it ought not to be necessary 
to establish our own commissions, These assets should be taken ov 
by another department and all these claims should be taken over, an 
we ought to have to appear before that Independent tribunal, because 
look at this: If we are utterly incompetent, if we are cheating a claim- 
ant, if we have wasted the money and the claimant can prove it, 
there is nobody to check it. We can get away with murder under 
this system * * - 

It is an awful system, but, of course, that is the fault of the Goy- 
ernment, 

Now, after that terrific arraignment against the system in 
vogue, Mr. Lasker recommended, and the Appropriations Com- 
mittee authorized, the establishment of an independent claims 
commission to do the very things Mr. Lasker had suggested. 
That board was authorized, it was appointed, and began its 
functions about a year ago, and if you take the pains to read 
the report of this committee—if you listened to the remarks of 
the chairman of the subeommittee [Mr. Woop of Indiana] in 
this House yesterday—you will see that this splendid commis- 
sion, representing as it did an independent method of arbitra- 
tion, free from Shipping Board alliance, free from any interest 
or claim, you would see that they have no doubt saved to the 
Government of the United States scores of millions of dollars 
in their fair and impartial settlement of those claims. There is 
still remaining, gentlemen of the committee, pending before the 
Shipping Board to-day, some $57,000,000 of unadjusted and 
unpaid claims, yet with this splendid record of this independent 
board of arbitration, the fine effect of whose work and whose 
efficiency has been so highly commended by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, without rhyme or reason, without any satisfac- 
tory explanation except that they had already served long 
enough to lay down certain general principles of procedure, 
therefore their services were no longer considered necessary, 


ht type of men are on the 
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and they are arbitrarily dismissed from the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and we find the Shipping Board going back to its 
original pernicious and unjustifiable system, which its own 
chairman so forcefully condemned in July, 1921, and for the 
settlement of these $57,000,000 worth of claims still pending 
against the Shipping Board we are reverting to the old system, 
which he himself says is murder and under which they can get 
away with anything. I would like to have some real explana- 
tion from somebody who knows as to why this splendid agency 
of the Government, set up for such a splendid purpose, and 
which has accomplished such fine results for the Government of 
the United States, by somebody’s whim or caprice should be 
summarily dismissed from the further service of the Govern- 
ment. [Applause.] 

I know, gentlemen, that it was not because they were 
anxious, as has been suggested here, to get back to their 
private employments, because at the hearings before our Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Harpy] asked Judge Meals, the chairman 
of the commission, a question as to why they were giving up 
their labors, and the answer of Judge Meals was such as to 
show that this suggestion is not correct. Mr. Harpy asked 
Judge Meals this question: 

I am going to ask you a question, and you can answer it or not. 
I want to know what in the devil is the matter? I want to know 
why the commission is being dissolved? 

Judge Meals said: 

Well, you ask me, as I said awhile ago, rather a delicate question. 

I would like to have some answer from the committee and 
from gentlemen interested in all the claims pending against 
the Treasury of the United States as to why this splendid 
board was dissolved, and why we are going back to that putrid 
system of allowing the board’s personnel, under their control, 
to judge of the facts and the law under which these claimants 
may be denied their day in court and by which there may be 
no equitable settlement of these claims? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Who has the power to dissolve the commis- 
sion? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to have the chairman of 
the. Subcommittee on Appropriations answer that question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. What is it? 

Mr. GARNER. I say, who has the power to dissolve this 
commission? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The Shipping Board itself. It is a 
pure matter of administration. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, perhaps, the gentleman who appeared 
before the committee, perhaps Mr. Lasker himself, desired to 
have action taken on this matter? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If the gentleman will read the 
hearings, he will find all the information he wants as to why 
this board has been discontinued. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman from Indiana gave us as 
one of the reasons why this board was being dissolved that 
the members of it were anxious to get back to their private 
employment. That is not the real reason. As the truth comes 
out, they are being in effect dismissed from the service of the 
Government without rhyme or without reason. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion, if he will permit. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. How much time have I remaining, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will answer the question of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] and the question of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. A year ago we 
had a hard time to organize this commission. The commission 
served its purpose and did it well. They have done all that 
they ever could do; they have established a basis of policy 
upon which these claims could be settled. That is all that 
they have ever done or could do, no matter how long con- 
tinued. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. This commission went into the facts of 
the cases and made representations to the Shipping Board as 
to the amount any claimant should be allowed, or whether or 
not his claim should be allowed or denied. 

Mr. GARNER. As I understand, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama made what purported to be a statement to the effect 
that the Shipping Board would have influence with its own 
employees in the settlement of these cases. Now, is the gen- 


tleman from Indiana going back to that identical, monstrous 
system? ¢ 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
question. 

Mr. GARNER. Very well. 7 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They have got as the basis for the 
settlement of these claims the principles laid down by the 
commission, so that it is only a matter of figuring and ac- 
countancy. I want to say to the gentleman this, that there 
are a certain number of claimants who are honestly, perhaps, 
urging the amount of their claims who are wanting to make an 
appeal from certain settlements that have been indicated. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
work of the independent claims commission, as I said yes- 
terday in a colloquy with the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop], has been such splendid work and has saved so much 
money, no doubt, to the Government of the United States, and 
has given such universal satisfaction to these claimants who 
have propounded their claims before the Shipping Board, that 
in view of the fact that the gentleman says these claims ought 
to be finished up by the Ist of July this splendid organization, 
which did such valuable service, should have been continued 
until all these claims were settled and paid. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend 
the change in the attitude of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BANKHEAD], and I wish to express my appreciation of 
the splendid commendation he has made of the judgment of 
the committee that established this commission a year ago. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am still commending their good judg- 
ment in establishing the claims commission, but not their 
subsequent action in abolishing it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I promised to give 
a moment to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. REECE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a statement by 
Gov. Ben W. Hooper, chairman of the Railroad Labor Board, 
as to the number of the board’s decisions that were violated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee usks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

Mr. REECE. It is simply a statement by the chairman of 
the Railroad Labor Board concerning the board's decisions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the document referred to: 

STATEMENT OF BEN W. HOOPER, CHAIRMAN OF THE LABOR BOARD, AS TO 
NUMBER OF BOARD’S DECISIONS VIOLATED. 


The Railroad Labor Board has received many inquiries in regard 
to the number of violations of its decisions. The ple are ap- 
8 anxious to ascertain the extent to which the decisions of the 

2 without the sanction of a penalty, have been respected by the 
parties. 

A careful check of our records shows the facts set out below: 

From April 15, 1920, to December 15, 1922, the full period of the 
board’s operations, 11,414 disputed questions were referred to it. 
Of these, 9,244 have been disposed of. Of the total number of dis- 
putes, 961 did not reach the status of regularly docketed cases. 

The cases regularly docketed, as in a ag numbered 10,453. Of 
these, 8,534 have been disposed of. Many of these cases, involving 
the same general questions of wages and rules, were consolidated un- 
der one docket and decision number. 

There are in the United States 201 Class I railroads and 892 short 
lines. Of the Class I carriers, 58, and of the short lines and miscel- 
laneous companies, 56, are alleged to have violated decisions of the 


rd. 

The violations that haye occurred on the short lines affect a com- 
paratively small number of men, but involve the same principles as 
those on the large railroads. 

1 cases in which 155 


I will answer the gentleman's 


On the Class I roads there have occurred 6 
board has formally held that its decisions have been violated. 
these, 46 are com in the led “contract” cases, in which 
the carriers let to contractors, independent, or claimed to be inde- 
pendent, the work of certain of their employees. These cases 
can ae, be characterized as direct and unquestioned violations of 
the board’s decisions, inasmuch as the contracts were entered into 
under a claim of right, and the legal question involved is now before 
the Federal courts from one road. It must also be noted that, after 
the board decided that such contracts could not operate to arbitrarily 
change the established rules and wages of the employees, all but a 
few of the railroads implicated withdrew from their contracts. If, 
in view of these facts, these 46 contracting cases be omitted from the 
1 cases in which the board has declared violations, there will re- 
main 15 violations on Class I roads. As to this remaining number, a 
considerable portion of the roads have complied with the boards ad- 
verse decision. Just how many roads have not done so, the board 
is not fully informed. One case from the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
involved in a lawsuit in which the carrier attacks the board's decision. 

In the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic case the violation of the 
board's decision, consisting of a wage reduction by the receiver, was 
authorized by a Federal board. 

In addition to those cases wherein the board pas formals eae its 
decisions to have been violated there are 76 cases pending before the 
board in which it is charged that Class I carriers have violated de- 
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cisions, but upon which charges the board has not yet taken action. 
Many of these are contested by the carriers, and a majority of them 
have been heard and are ready for decision. 

A large percentage of the alleged violations involve unauthorized 
reductions of wages and unauthorized changes in rules. 

In cases complaining of such wage reductions the board has decided 
seven In favor of the employees and one in favor of the carrier. 

In cases complaining of arbitrary changes in rules the board has 
ream 10 decisions upholding the employees and 2 sustaining the 
carriers. 

2 two of the board’s decisions have been attacked in the courts, 
in both eases by the carriers. 

In only one instance to my knowledge has an employee syne into 
court to assert his rights under a decision of the board. In t case 
the Supreme Court o es gave judgment in favor of the em- 
ployee and upheld the board's decision. 

There have been no violations of the board's decisions by pig mor 
unless the shop strike and the Missouri & North Arkansas strike 
should be so accounted. In the shop strike, however, it mnst be remem- 
bered that the shopmen did not accept the board's decision, and, con- 

nently, claimed that they did not violate it but exercised their legal 
right under the transportation act to yok it. 

The strike on the Missouri & North Arkansas might be classed as a 
violation of the board’s decision, but the ere mentor claim that the car- 
rier in the first instance violated a ion and that they in the 
second instance declined to accept one. 

There is no way in which the emplo: can violate a decision and 
remain in the service, because such violation would mean discharge. 

Let me cap these naked facts and figures with two conclusions: 
First, the board's decisions have been respected by both parties to a 
degree that is remarkable, in view of the great number of decisions 
and the trying and unsettled period through which the railroad in- 
dustry has been passing. Second, the enforceability of the decisions 
of this board or any tribunal of similar jurisdiction is more destrable 
for the protection of the rights of the employees than for any other 
8 Ben W. Hoorn, 
Chairman United States Railroad Labor Board. 

CHICAGO, ILL., December 29, 1982, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk 
read the bill for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there is no objection, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For improvement and maintenance of Executive Mansion grounds 
(within fron fence), $5,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I notice in the report of the 
Budget Committee the estimate for improvement of the White 
House grounds is $10,080, and the committee allowed $5,000. 
What was the occasion for the reduction? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Prior to last year this appropriation 
had been $5,000. We came to understand last year that if the 
appropriation were made $10,000 all the necessary repairs might 
be made and that the grounds would be put in condition where 
they could be maintained thereafter with the usual appropria- 
tion. But it is like all these other appropriations—after you get 
a new figure fixed once they try to stick to that new basis. 
When we gave them that $10,000 two years ago we thought they 
would go back to the $5,000, but they did not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What improvements were made then that 
would not be made under this reduced appropriation? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We were told that during the World 
War something had happened to some of the trees and shrub- 
bery. They put in some sheep there to cure what might have 
happened, and instead of curing it they seemed to have done 
some damage by themselves. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was this to cure the damage done by the 
sh 


eep? 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think that had something to do 
with it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, in view of tha statement of the 
gentleman, I think this would be proper to relieve the damage 
done by the sheep. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
WHITD HOUSE POLICE, 


Salaries: First sergeant, $2,140; 2 sergean at $1,800 each; an 
80 privates, at $1,660 each; in all, $55,540. 55 f x 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I should like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
what became of the police who used to be detailed from the 
District force to the care of the White House? Were they 
discharged from the police force or were they kept on the pay 
rolls of the District just the same, in spite of the fact of this 
additional appropriation of $55,000? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This House passed an act putting 
the White House police under the direct control of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings and Grounds, so that the appropria- 
tion formerly carried in the District bill for their support was 
transferred to this bill. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is the personnel the same as it was? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know whether it is the same 
personnel or not, but it is simply a transfer of authority and 
supervision. > 

Mr. BRIGGS. What I am trying to ascertain is whether or 
not under that transfer of authority a new set of police were 


obtained for the White House grounds and the other police 
who used to be there were turned back to the District, to be 
used in the city, so that there is really an actual increase in 
oe ie police force for general purposes amounting to 30 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know whether there has 
been a change in the personnel or not, 

Mr. BRIGGS. I am speaking about the number of officers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will allow me, the bill 
which we passed provided that there should be only one 
ehange, and that an officer of the national park police was to 
be transferred to the police force and the existing police force 
should be continued, and that the present established Metro- 
politan police force should be increased by the number who 
had been heretofore assigned for the protection of the White 
House and grounds. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, there was an increase? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has been an increase in the per- 
manent force of the Metropolitan police of the District to 
the extent of the number who were on duty in the White 
House and grounds, save one, and that one was transferred 
from the national park commission, 

Mr. BRIGGS. That was what I was asking. In other 
words, there was an increase of 30 in the Metropolitan police. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There was an increase of 30. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I notice in the newspapers of the District 
there seems to be a disposition to clamor for more policemen, 
as though they had never had any recent increase. It was 
my recollection that that change had resulted in the increase 
which has been stated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are great numbers of men in the 
District who would like to parade around in the uniform of 
a policeman. 

Mr. GARNER. And draw the salary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODMN, 

uses of the Alien Property Custodian authorized by the 

“An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
the enemy, and for other pu. approved tober 6, 1917, as 
amended; including personal and other services and rental of quar- 
ters in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, per diem allowances 
in lieu of subsistence not 3 $4, traveling expenses, law 
books, boeks of reference and pe icals, supplies and equipment, 
and maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled = 
carrying vehicles, $280,000: Provided, That this appr 
not available for rent of buildings iu the District o 
suitable space is provided by the blic Buildings Commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I should like to ask the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Woop] if hz has any information that will qualify him to 
make a forecast as to when it may be expected that legislation 
will be enacted that will bring about a cessation of the work for 
which this particular appropriation is made? We have been 
hearing all through two Congresses that there is to be legisla- 
tion. Nevertheless we are appropriating every year, and so 
far as I know there is no prospect that we are going to have 
legislation considered here during the present Congress with a 
view to bringing to a close the activities of the Alien Property 
Custodian. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman may or may not have 
been present yesterday when we discussed this thing. I in- 
veighed against the delay. To my mind there is no reason why 
something should not be done toward the winding up of this 
affair. During that discussion the gentleman from California 
[ Mr. Lea] arose and said that they were now having hearings 
with reference to a bill that had been introduced for the purpose 
of winding up the affairs of the Alien Property Custedian. I 
hope it will be done. It ought to be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course, it ought to be done, in 
view of the history and traditions of our country in respect to 
the general question of confiscating or not confiscating property 
that belongs to individuals who were identified with an enemy 
country. Yet apparently the thing is lagging along so that this 
time next year we may be engaged in the same performance that 
we are engaged in now—of appropriating a great sum of money 
to maintain the operations of the Alien Property Custodian. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I stated yesterday, and I wish to 
reiterate it to-day, that the gentleman who is at the head 
of the Alien Property Custodian administration has been doing 
eve in his power to try to get the action of this Congress 
with reference to winding up the affairs of his trust, and he 
lias suggested what I think is the most practical way of getting 
rid of at least a portion of it. Ninety-three per cent of all these 
trusts represent funds aggregating sums of less than $10,000 
each, and only 7 per cent consists of trusts of $10,000 or more. 
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Out of the $350,000,000 in the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, $50,000,000 would pay off all these smaller trusts and 
make an allocation of $10,000 to each of the larger trusts, which 
would be a yery great relief to those who are interested and a 
yery long step toward the ultimate winding up of this affair. 
Now, that is the thing that is under consideration, as I under- 


stand, before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is any member of that committee 
here? 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lea] was here yesterday, and during the general debate stated 
that there was a probability of a measure disposing of this 
property soon being reported. y 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, I think it is fair to say that 
while perhaps the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] states 
the attitude of the Alien Property Custodian in regard to this 
matter, there are other departments of the Government that 
are vitally interested in the action taken looking toward the 
disposition of this property; and at least one reason why legis- 
lation has not been reported by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, as I understand it, is that these other 
departments have not been in a position to make a recommenda- 
tion as to the disposition of this property. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman be a little more 
definite and tell us what the departments are, and the difficul- 
ties they are encountering? 

Mr. MAPES. That can not be done by me, because I am not 
familiar enough with the situation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will relieve the gentleman of re- 
sponsibility by stating that there is a matter involving our 
foreign relations, with reference to claims that we may have 
for the confiscation and destruction of property of American 
citizens, ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I ask five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that the time be extended five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There is a foreign relations matter 
involved in this question, and it is delicate in its nature, with 
reference to the amount of claims that some of our citizens may 
have for the destruction and confiscation of their property. 
But it is so infinitesimally small as compared with the amount 
of property that we have in our hands after we have adopted 
the policy that we are not going to have a general confiscation 
scheme, that it strikes me there is no reason why the Govern- 
ment could not protect itself with reference to all the claims 
we may possibly have and yet relieve the great distress that is 
caused by reason of our keeping this property. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I will. 

Mr. MAPES. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
Indiana knows it or not, but the bill to which he especially 
refers has only been before the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce a short time, and there are a multitude of ramifications 
to this alien-property proposition which I imagine men who 
have not given it special consideration and study never dreamed 
of. It is a matter that can not be disposed of without very 
careful consideration and without a full knowledge of the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish the gentleman would be a little more 
specific and elaborate to the House whether he knows of any 
other important legislation where Congress has been derelict in 
its duty. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, I expect every Congress has 
been criticized of being derelict in its duty; in fact, that is a 
criticism that can be made against every Congress that we 
have had. 

Mr. GARNER. I was very glad to hear the gentleman from 
Indiana agree with some who have criticized Congress in saying 
that Congress had been derelict in neglecting to pass legislation 
of this character. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to criticize. It has been the custom of ages to criticize Congress 
for not doing the public business. I think this is a splendid 
time to emphasize the fact that instead of increasing the num- 
ber of this body we should reduce the number, so that we can 
have more individual responsibility. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
the disease is becoming a little worse all the time? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Perhaps, like all other diseases that 
are progressive, it may be getting a little worse, but we can not 
help it any by picking the scabs off of the sore; we can better 
employ ourselves by prescribing a remedy. 

Mr. LONDON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. In connection with the Alien Property Custodian, 
it has been suggested that there are numerous difficult and 
complex problems in the situation. It is a well-established prin- 
ciple of international law and of morals among civilized na- 
tions that the property of the individual national should not 
be confiscated or held to pay claims against his government, 
There should be no difficulty on that score. The Alien Property 
Custodian has possession of property not only of former Aus- 
trian and German subjects, but he has in his possession prop- 
erty of persons who were in no way connected either with the 
German or the Austrian Governments. Owing to a peculiar con- 
struction of the rule adopted during the war, residents of terri- 
tory temporarily occupied by the German or Austrian Armies 
were held to be alien enemies. Their property was seized by 
the Alien Property Custodian. This situation should be relieved 
et: There is no excuse for the nonpayment of these 
claims. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Certainly. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman think that if we 
could arrive at some method “of adjustment of these trusts 
amounting to $300,000,000 or $400,000,000, and the German 
nation could get hold of it, that it might contribute to ease the 
financial condition of that country? 

Mr. LONDON. That is a helpful suggestion. I was speaking 
of the claimants who owed no allegiance to Germany but who 
were residents of territory temporarily in control of the Ger- 
man Government. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Mlinois. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. I do not think, gentlemen of the 
committee, that you ought to jump at conclusions in this 
matter, in expressing offhand that there has been dereliction 
on the part of anybody. A great deal of property was seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian during the war for the pur- 
pose of preventing that property being possibly used against 
the United States in that war. At the end of the war, as 
you all know, the German Empire was dissolved and a Ger- 
man Republic took its place. By the operation of the treaty 
of Versailles the German and Austrian Empires were, to a 
considerable degree, dismembered and their credit reduced to 
such a point that there is absolutely no hope of any citizen 
of the United States being able to get his claim satisfied 
against those governments by ordinary processes. I think 
for about two weeks the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce have been having hearings every day on a bill 
upon this subject. This bill proposes to turn back property 
in value not to exceed $10,000 to these aliens, and one of 
the matters being debated in that committee is whether we 
should not go further and turn back everything we can turn 
back except such amount as will secure the American pay- 
ment. 

Bear in mind this fact, that the treaty we negotiated with 
the German Republic provides in itself that the German Gov- 
ernment shall take care of the claims of its own people that 
arose from the taking of this property by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and that so far as our treaty with the German 
Government is concerned Germany has assumed these obliga- 
tions. Bear in mind something else also, that there is an 
amount of claims, approximately $15,000,000, growing out of 
the sinking of the Lusitania that every man here thinks ought 
to be paid. There are other claims aggregating large sums 
for the destruction of American property. There is no way 
on earth to get those claims paid unless some pressure is 
brought to bear on the German Government by withholding 
these moneys, or a part of them, until those claims are ad- 
justed. 

Everybody here knows that if we turn back what we have 
now difficulty will arise with the European allied countries if 
we attempt to get money out of the German or Austrian treas- 
uries aside from this particular fund. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

ield? 
z Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the limit were placed at $10,000, 
will the gentleman state how many of these claims could be 
satisfactorily settled? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. About $50,000,000 worth. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. How many claims are there? 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Ninety-three per cent of the claims 
are less than $10,000. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is the only purpose of my qués- 
tion—to get the number. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Did I understand the gentleman to con- 
strue the German treaty with us to the effect that the German 
Government as now constituted have agreed to be responsible 
for the claims of our nationals against the former German 
Government? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; the claims of German na- 
tionals against our Goyernment, The German Government has 
assumed those claims. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does the gentleman find any precedent 
in international law for holding the individual nationals of a 
foreign Government responsible for the personal claims of our 
nationals? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, there are plenty of prece- 
dents. This is a controversial question before our committee. 
We are not in agreement about it. It is being debated. At 
the proper time when the bill comes to the House those prece- 
dents will be cited. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to continue for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. We are going along very care- 
fully. I have no authority to speak for the committee, but 
speaking for myself I do not want the membership of this 
committee to get an idea that the matter is being neglected. 
Every man on that committee is spending all of the time he 
can in trying to find out what is right about this matter, with 
the general disposition that we are going as far as we can. 
As far as I am personally concerned, I will go to any limit to 
give back this property. I want to bear in mind one thing, 
and that is that these Americans who have just claims against 
the German Government ought to have payment of their claims, 
and until the time comes when we get to a place where we 
know their claims are secure, I am not in favor of settling 
them. I am speaking only for myself; I do not know how the 
committee feels. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman will recall 
that the proposition is to pay American claimants to whom 
there was owing German marks at the time we entered the war 
in the present value of the mark, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There was something like 
$40,000,000 owing to the American claimants in 1917, and now 
they propose to pay these American claimants in marks of the 
present value. There are some of us who feel that with that 
situation we ought to investigate before taking action. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Has not all the property belonging to 
Americans been returned? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Practically all of it except the 
$40,000,000 that we are talking about, which consists of de- 
posits in German banks that were caught there during the war 
and are now depreciated in value if repaid in marks. Here is 
something else that is to be considered. There is now pending 
in the courts a suit to set aside the patents that the Chemical 
Foundation took over. That is a part of this subject matter, 
und that suit ought not to be disturbed until it is decided. It is 
going along as speedily as it can. There are also questions in- 
yolved in the dealings between the State Department and the 
Governments of Germany and Austria. The Army and the 
Navy to-day are in possession of 7,000 of these patents which 
they are using whenever they find it necessary, and the ques- 
tion of how far we ought to go to give back to alien nationals 
property which has been found to be somewhat essential in the 
carrying on of the war, under patents which we ourselves 
granted as an act of grace to foreign citizens, ought to be very 
carefully considered, Those things are being considered by our 
committee, and I think I am safe in saying that that bill will 
be reported into the House during the present session for some 
action. We are going as rapidly as possible, and I was told 
by the chairman to-day that but a few witnesses remained before 
the conclusion of the hearings, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. As the law stands to-day, has the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian the right to pay any claim at all? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; he can pay some. 
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Mr. LONDON. Which can he pay now? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. He settles some from time to time, 
There have been quite a lot of them settled. I do not know 
what the character of them is. 

Mr. HOCH. I think something like $200,000,000 worth of 
claims, as I remember the figure, of nationals of those so-called 
succession States, carved out of Austria-Hungary, have been 
paid, something like a third of the total value taken over. 

Mr. LONDON. The custodian has authority under the law 
as it exists to do that? - 

Mr. HOCH. Yes; and he has settled those. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I hope the House will not be pre- 
cipitate in its action about this matter. 

Mr. GARNER. Has the custodian authority to settle any 
claims that he desires? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, no. The claim has to be 
settled under the rules established and under the law. 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will yield, the trading with 
the enemy act as amended gives the Alien Property Custodian ` 
authority to settle with every claimant except alien enemies or 
allies of alien enemies, and would cover, I think, all of the 
cases without any additional legislation suggested by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think so. 

Mr. TILSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. What is the attitude of the gentleman’s 
committee toward claims of this sort 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time may be extended three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. TILSON. I was referring to the property of American 
citizens located in Germany destroyed during the war itself 
and in the conduct of the war, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Well, there are some of those 
cases. Now, I am simply giving my own idea. The committee 
has not had any determination of these matters, but witnesses 
have appeared showing, for instance, that American property 
in Belgium was destroyed by the German Army marching 
through there, where it has been dissipated and destroyed 
and where they have no means on earth of getting compensa- 
tion except through this alien property, and so far as my own 
personal viewpoint is concerned the first thing I am thinking 
about is the claims of American citizens, and I do not take 
much stock in any kind of philosophy that is all the time think- 
ing about some citizen of some other country, in a sort of 
mushy sentimentality, and forgetting about Americans who 
have just claims. 

Mr. TILSON, I think the gentleman is right; but this is the 
kind of a claim I had in my own mind, where an American 
citizen owned a large factory in Germany and during the war 
this factory was destroyed by a bomb falling from an allied 
plane which was bombing that place. It happened that the 
property of an American citizen was destroyed by an English 
bomb in the conduct of the war. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Well, in this case I understand 
if they have any just claim they file it before the Mixed Claims 
Commission constituted by the State Department, which seems 
to have jurisdiction of these matters and before whom these 
claims are to be filed, and when this Mixed Claims Commission 
reports and finds the total of the just claims of American citi- 
zens against these enemy countries then we will have some- 
thing fixed and certain to work upon and some sort of a yard- 
stick by which we can measure how much of this money can 
srei be paid back and at the same time secure just American 
claims. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say in refer- 
ence to this matter I think it is fair to the committee to say 
that the Alien Property Custodian has no discretion as far as 
the settlement is concerned over this property that he has in 
his hands, and under the act creating the Alien Property Cus- 
todian it must remain there until there is some affirmative act 
of this Congress describing and defining the manner whereby 
it can be disposed of. 

Mr. GARNER. How did it dispose of the $20,000,000 worth? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. By virtue of the fact it was property 
that came into his possession of those who were determined not 
to be alien enemies, many being American citizens who had 
taken out their first and second papers. I expect I have as 
many of those in my section of the country on account of its 
cosmopolitan character as anybody. I know he has no dis- 
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cretion about settlement until there is some affirmative action 
of the Congress in so far as he is determined an alien enemy. 
Here is one tronble: We continued at war 18 months after the 
war stopped, when the rest of the world was at peace, and, of 
course, the act creating the Alien Property Custodian provided 
that after the cessation of the war certain things shail be 
done. The limitation did not begin to run until the resolu- 
tion was passed declaring ourselves at peace. Here is another 
thing that has complicated the matter: Under the so-called Ver- 
sailles treaty, signed by the then President of the United States, 
all of these claims of Americans against the German Empire 
must be settled out of what is in the Alien Property Custodian’s 
hands. But even admitting all of these handicaps, all of those 
who have claims of $10,000 or less may be settled, still leaving 
some $300,000,000 in the hands of this trustee. If it is pos- 
sible to put in one bill a provision whereby the whole thing 
can be wound up, it should be arranged, and these fellows with 
$10,000 or less, amounting to 95 per cent of the whole, may be 
relieved. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I merely take the floor at 
this time in order that there may be no misconception as to 
what is going on in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. We have been in hearings for about two weeks. 
We found that the Alien Pro Custodian holds of German 
property in value about $400,000,000. We have before us a 
bill that provides that this property shall be returned to aliens 
owning $10,000 or less. We had the Alien Property Custodian 
before us for three days. We had a representative of the War 
Department and a representative of the Navy Department. We 
have not yet been able to get anybody from the State Depart- 
ment, although some say there Is some spooky reason in the 
State Department why this property should not be returned, 
but we have not been able to get anybody up here yet from 
that department; but of those we have heard, there has not 
been given one good reason why all of this property should 
not be returned at an early date. [Applause.] I do not know 
why. The gentleman from Ohio, of course, asked the most 
natural question in the world a moment ago as to why $10,000— 
why not $25,000, why not $100,000, why not all of this prop- 
erty and get out of it? The German Government has returned 
all the property of the people of the United States had in 
that country except this money, and they are ready, after 
negotiations, to return that. Now, the proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois [Mr. Granam] about holding this as some 
sort of a guaranty that our citizens will be paid, there is not 
a self-respecting nation on the face of the earth to-day that 
will confiscate private property to pay the debts of another 
nation. [Applause.] And the only thing, the only reason on 
this earth that there could be for holding this property of 
German nationals would be either for the purpose of confisca- 
tion or the threat of confiscation. 

We are not going to expect in this country any such thing 
as that. We need not expect that of anybody else. I do not 
think there could be a more immoral thing ever thought of than 
‘to take the property of an individual or national of any gov- 
ernment on earth to make good the debt of that government. 
All the people of the country pay taxes just alike to support the 
government, and if the German Government owes the citizens 
of the United States money, the German Government should 
pay that. We have got the property of those people up to 
$400,000,000 or $500,000,000, and we are carrying on an expen- 
sive bureau down there with many, many questions about the 
‘propriety of many acts down there. We should get out of this 
business, I say, at the earliest date possible. 

A young man was before the committee the other morning 
who told us how we could arrange about patents. He sald 
there are many patents that the Army and Navy desires to 
use. That is the simplest thing in the world. You do not 
have to keep men’s property and take a part of the money 
of these aliens. If the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment has a patent that belongs to a German that they want, 
they could condemn the property and keep it for the use of the 
United States Government and pay for it, as they ought to do. 
That is an easy matter. But there is nothing that the United 
States Government can gain by holding this property any 
longer, except to create questions that the Alien Property 
Custodian can not answer, questions that the Secretary of State 
or his representatives will not come down to answer, and to 
carry on an expensive bureau and put our country in a light 
that we do not want it to be put in. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

or CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming is recog- 
n 
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Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, I did not hear all the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN}, who has 
just spoken. He discussed a very interesting question, and 
one that we may be called upon to pass upon quite soon. 

Personally I have always had a very definite and a very de- 
cided notion as to what it is proper to do with the property 
of alien enemies seized during hostilities. I think we entirely 
overdid the business of taking over alien enemy property, or 
so-called alien enemy property, during the war. A great deal 
of the property seized never should have been taken. I never 
have believed that any civilized nation was justified in con- 
fiscating the property of an alien enemy to pay a claim 
against his country. If I had my way about it, and every- 
body had agreed with my view, we should long ago have re 
stored the property held by the Alien Property Custedian— 
all of it—under conditions that would have insured the return 
of all the moneys and property taken by Germany from our 
nationals during the war. 

When we adopted the peace resolution it will be recalled 
that a majority of the Members of the House were of the 
opinion that for the time being, at least, we should hold these 
properties; and the peace resolution provided that the property 
should be held until otherwise provided by law. And then 
later we negotiated a treaty with Germany. While I do not 
recall the exact language of that treaty, my recollection is— 
and I would like to be corrected if my recollection is not accu- 
rate—that Germany agreed in substance that we might hold 
this property until the question of claims between the two 
Governments was settled. Of course, we must assume that 
Germany entered Into that obligation freely and without coer- 
cion or restraint. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What she agreed to do was that 
she would pay these claims herself—that is, the German Gov- 
ernment agreed to pay these claims? 

Mr. MONDELL, She also agreed that we might hold this 
property pending settlement. The situation, then, is not just 
what it was before these things were done and accomplished. 

Now, since the negotiation of the treaty with Germany we 
have provided for this joint commission that is to settle the 
questions at issue between the two Governments. That joint 
commission is at work, and actively at work, at this time. I 
think that in view of this situation there may be some question 
as to the wisdom of returning all this property at this time. It 
is a condition, not a theory, that confronts us. In theory I 
think we are all agreed that we should not and that we shall 
not confiscate private property; and, holding that view, we 
might have left out of the peace resolution any reference to 
this property and returned it. Holding that view, we might 
have made no request of Germany for an agreement relative to 
holding this property. But we did these things, and the mixed 
commission is at work, and very earnestly at work. 

And so we must view this matter not wholly from the stand- 
point of theory, but from the standpoint of theory as affected 
3 what has actually occurred and in view of the actual condi- 

on. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The Mixed Claims Commission is not pass- 
ing upon any of this alien property which our Government has 
in its hands. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is correct, and while we personally 
hold the view that we should not confiscate private property, 
nevertheless and notwithstanding we did, in the peace resolu- 
tion, take action that indicated an inclination to hold this 
property for a time; and there could have been no other reason 
for doing that except the thought that possibly our claims 
would be more speedily settled If this property was not all re- 
turned. I think that must have been in somebody’s mind when 
gentlemen voted that way. It must have been in somebody's 
mind when the treaty was negotiated, because the treaty was 
quite definite, as I recall, on that subject. Then comes the 
mixed tribunal. The mixed tribunal ought within the calendar 
year to be able to make a report, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gestleman yield just there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Of course, this peace resolution was simply 
an act of Congress pending the determination of the course 
that Congress would take with reference to this property and 


when. 
Mr. MONDELL. Yes; but if, when we adopted the peace 
resolution, we had been desirous of making effective the view 
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that under no circumstances shall we confiscate private prop- 
erty we might very well have left all reference to this prop- 
erty out of the peace resolution. We injected it into the peace 


resolution, however. Then later we negotiated the treaty, and 
later still arranged for the mixed tribunal, and they are now 
at work. 

Mr. GARNER. May I interrupt the gentleman right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not remember the exact provisions of 
the treaty myself. but my recollection is that the German 
treaty provided that we should retain all of the rights that we 
had under the Versailles treaty, and the Versailles treaty, if I 
recollect, had a provision in it providing that these matters 
should be settled out of the property held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. LONDON. If the gentleman will allow me—— 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Lon- 
DON] seems to have that provision of the treaty before him. 

Mr. LONDON. The preamble of the treaty refers to the reso- 
lution adopted by Congress. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What resolution? 

Mr. LONDON. The peace resolution of July 2, and the 
preamble cites two sections of the resolution, although the reso- 
lution consists of a larger number of sections. It cites section 
2 and section 5, the latter section relating to the question now 
under consideration. The treaty itself, however, makes no 
reference to the question of confiscation of the property of 
individuals. 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly not in direct terms. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Except that it adopts the Ver- 
sailles treaty. d 

Mr. MONDELL. The treaty very clearly accepts the action 
relative to that property in the peace resolution and preserves 
our rights under the treaty of Versailles. 

Mr. HOCH. I think it will be found that the treaty of 
Berlin elaborated and specifically adopted the clearing-house 
plan which was put into effect by the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It did. 

Mr. HOCH. While I agree with the gentleman that we ought 
to turn this property back, whatever odium there is attached to 
sa matter attached originally to the plan conceived at Ver- 
sailles. 

Mr. GARNER. That is my understanding of it. The Ver- 
sailles treaty made this arrangement, and the Berlin treaty 
merely confirmed the rights that this Government obtained by 
reason of the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. MONDELL. And accepted the provisions of the peace 
resolution relating to it. 

Mr. HOCH. And various European nations proceeded to 
make settlements on the theory set out in the treaty of Ver- 
sailles, which was this clearing-house arrangement. 

Mr. RAYBURN. But that was a question of claims of indi- 
viduals against the Government. It was not a question of alien 
property held by the Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. The peace resolution refers specifically to 
such property and the treaty adopts the peace-resolution provi- 
sion. Now, that does not mean that we shall confiscate private 
property. I do not think there is anyone here who imagines we 
will. But since all that occurred we have appointed a commis- 
sion that is now at work. Now, I have no question but what 
that commission will work quite as speedily at least as it other- 
wise would if there are a considerable number of people who are 
anxious to have large properties restored to them. I have been 
entirely in harmony with the proposal to restore small proper- 
ties. I think it is most unfortunate and a reflection on our coun- 
try that we have not proceeded along that line before this. I 
think that ought to be done. The gentleman from Texas says 
the limitation of $10,000 is purely arbitrary and is not logical. 
Well, any limitation we might make would be arbitrary and not 
wholly logical. You either return pärt or you return all. While 
I agree, of course, that there is nothing sacred about the limit 
of $10,000 any more than there would be about $5,000 or $25,000, 
I think it would be well to proceed along the line suggested in 
the legislation now under consideration. I think we should 
consider the matter very carefully before we propose or con- 
template turning back all this property, just at a time when the 
commission is considering the claims of American citizens, 

Mr. MADDEN. We have claims amounting to $300,000,000 
against German nationals and the German Government. 

Mr. MONDELL. Those claims will neyer be paid out of 
this property. We are all agreed on that, but there is a time 
for everything. The Good Book reminds us of that. There 
was a time when I shonld have liked to see all this property 
returned. I have not been in sympathy with the view that it 
is good public morals to hold private property as a hostage; 


but we have reached a stage in our relations with the German 
Government when it seems to me it is the part of wisdom to 
retain at least the large properties in the hope that by so 
doing we may somewhat expedite the work of the mixed com- 
mission. That may not sound generous, but it is very practical, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MONDELL. Understand when I say this I am express- 
ing my own individual view and that of no one else. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. It is very unfortunate, because there can 
be only one thing—either confiscation or the threat of con- 
fiscation. 

Mr. MONDELL. No; it is not quite a threat. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Then it is no bluff at all. But I want to 
ask the gentleman if it is his conception of the treaties that 
we have with Germany—the Berlin treaty taking in whatever 
part of the Versailles treaty is necessary—does the gentleman 
think that some properties that we hold of German citizens 
come under that head, that they are not a claim against the 
Government? 

Mr. MONDELL. I know that when we passed the peace 
resolution we were thinking of the property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, for we specifically referred to it, and 
that when the treaty was negotiated our representatives had 
it In mind, as clearly indicated by the treaty. Our negotia- 
tions now under way ought to be completed within the year. 
Right in the midst of those negotiations some gentlemen who 
have not been hitherto disturbed about this matter think now 
that we ought to turn all this property back without any re- 
gard to the effect it will have on the negotiations. I can not 
agree with them. I think we should promptly return sums 
and properties up to $10,000 and go no further for the present. 
We may be desirous of being generous, but we can not forget 
that our Government and people have claims pending. 

Mr. RAYBURN. That is not the design of the treaty at all. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. TreaApway having 
taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the 
Senate by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the 
Senate had agreed to the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing yotes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13615) making appro- 
priations to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to 
provide supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and for other purposes. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the words “ Alien Property Custodian.” 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, when the 
peace resolution was before the House I gave some little 
study to this particular question and to the status of alien 
property that was sequestrated and has been retained by 
the United States. As the result of the examination, I 
came to the conclusion that during the existence of the 
war the United States had the naked right under interna- 
tional Jaw and in the absence of treaty stipulation to con- 
fiscate every dollar of that property if it saw fit, whether 
it belonged to the German Government or to German nationals. 
However, so far as that view is concerned, we must remem- 
ber that we had entered into a treaty with Prussia in 1828, 
providing that we should not do that very thing. However, 
we did sequestrate the property under the terms of the trading 
with the enemy act. We did sequestrate it on the theory that 
any sovereign has the right to sequestrate property of an 
enemy in order that it may not be employed against that soy- 
ereign during a state of war. Had a legal state of peace 
come into being without our making any stipulations with the 
German Government about that property, it would have re- 
verted automatically to the German nationals or to the Ger- 
man Government, according to its original ownership. Gentle- 
men will recall the precedent that arose as an outcome of the 
American Revolution, In the peace treaty of 1783 it was 
provided that British nationals should not be impeded in the 
collection of their debts. Pending the war States had en- 
acted legislation undertaking to confiscate British debts owing 
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by American citizens. After the war that question went to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and in a case brought 
by Georgia in the Supreme Court to enjoin the payment of a 
debt by a citizen of South Carolina to a British subject on 
the ground that Georgia had sequestered it and confiscated it 
and it had become the property of the State of Georgia, the 
Supreme Court of the United States held that the State had 
a right to confiscate the property during a state of war, but 
it also held that the act of the State of Georgia, which it 
was claimed had confiscated the property, in fact did not 
confiscate the property but merely sequestered it, and the 
court held that the British national was entitled to a return 
of his property and the collection of his debt. Similar de- 
cisions were rendered in other cases arising in other States. 

But in the present case when Congress passed the peace 
resolution, as was suggested a moment ago by the gentleman 
from Wyoming, it contained the following language: 


America until etberwise provided by law or until the German vern- 
ment have made suitable provision for the settlement of claims 
of American citizens. 

Now, my idea is that the passage of the peace resolution 
had no legal effect and did not accomplish the purpose which 
gentlemen who proposed it had in mind. But while the state 
of war still existed, while we were still at war with Germany, 
the Secretary of State and the President negotiated what they 
called the treaty of Berlin. That treaty incorporates two 
sections of the peace resolution. One is section 5 which spe- 
cifically retains the right to hold all German property that 
had come into possession of the United States Government, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I ask for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection the gentleman’s time 
is extended three minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In addition to that provision the 
treaty of Berlin went further and provided that the United 
States and its nationals should have all the rights that were 
provided for them in the treaty of Versailles. Now, based 
on those two treaties, the treaty of Berlin and the treaty of 
Versailles, both of which gave the Government the right to 
retain the property, the United States Government and the 
German Government have appointed a mixed high commission 
that is now engaged in passing upon and fixing the claims of 
American nationals against the German Government and the 
claims of German nationals, if any. 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it deals only with the claims by Ameri- 
cans against the German Government. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not suppose there are any 
claims by the Germans 

Mr. MADDEN. The law did not contemplate anything but 
the American claims. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman from Texas agree 
with the gentleman from Wyoming that this property we 
already hold and know how much we hold is a part of this 
mixed commission proposition? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No, The gentleman did not fol- 
low me, or he would not have asked that question. I said 
under the Berlin treaty and the Versailles treaty the United 
States has the absolute right to retain the property, and if it 
sees fit to subject it to the claims of American citizens. `The 
mixed commission has no control over the property, except it 
has the jurisdiction and power to ascertain what the claims 
should be and the amount of those claims. When the report 
of the joint commission is made known it will then be the 
duty of the Congress and the administration to decide the ques- 
tion as to whether or not alien property will be subjected to 
the payment of those claims, 

Mr, MONDELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I assume that the gentleman from Texas 
would not return this property at this time? : 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The “gentleman from Texas” is 
only outlining what the legal rights of the Government are. I 
am sure the gentleman from Texas will not be permitted by 
the gentleman from Wyoming and his followers to decide the 
question. I have just said that Congress and the administra- 
tion would decide that. But I have no disposition to dodge the 
question. Frankly, I would not return all of it just now. 


Mr. MONDELL. I assume that the gentleman from Texas 
who goes further than I do as to the right of the Government 
to confiscate, would not think it wise to return all of the prop- 
erty at this time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. For once I agree to a degree 
with the gentleman from Wyoming. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last four words. I look upon this as an extremely 
important subject. One of the things that most surprised me 
when I returned to the House and was reappointed on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and we took up the consideration 
of the peace resolution, wasa provision in that resolution which 
read as follows: 


And all fines, forfeitures, penalties, seizures, and sales imposed or 
3 by the United States are hereby ratified, confirmed, and main- 


I violete no secret when I say that at the first meeting of the 
committee when we took up that resolution I said that I would 
not support it. I was asked why, and replied: “This is a de- 
liberate attempt to ratify, confirm, and maintain the sales made 
by A. Mitchell Palmer and Garvan, his assistant and sub- 
sequent successor, which resulted in Garvan becoming president 
of the corporation which bought for a small fraction of what 
they were worth, and has ever since owned, the very valuable 
patents for making dyestuffs and other products.” My state- 
ment was disputed. It was declared that I was not correct in 
my interpretation of that phraseology. I insisted that that 
was its only possible purpose. Then the gentlemen who in- 
sisted that I was mistaken said that we would have the Alien 
Property Custodian, Thomas W. Miller, appeac before the com- 
mittee, make plain the purpose of the provision in question, 
and show that I was in error. The Alien Property Custodian 
came to the committee, presented a brief in which he acknowl- 
edged that the purpose was what I had declared it to be, and 
before the committee meeting had ended consented to the 
striking out of the word “ sales.” 

I read from that brief during the debate on this floor on June 
80, 1921, when the peace resolution was under consideration: 


And all fines, forfeitures, penalties, seizures, and sales imposed or 
Japan by the United States are hereby ratified, confirmed, and main- 
tained. 


Referring to that language, the brief admitted that it was 
inserted in the peace resolution— 
to avoid any apie tee ago so enable the custodian to complete any 
pr pon of sale that has made without the possibility of contest 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That was Mr. Garvan? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; not Mr. Garvan. That was 
the present custodian, Mr. Miller, and our American Legion 
friends here can testify as to what he attempted to get them 
to do at the national meeting in Kansas City of the American 
Legion. I was informed that he wanted them to pass a reso- 
lution to accomplish virtually the same purpose, and that his 
attempt was defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, when Congress enacted the trading with the 
enemy law it was never contemplated that the Alien Property 
Custodian should act otherwise than as a common-law trustee, 
to keep the property in his possession, care for it, use such 
of it as might be necessary to pay for the expense of its 
keep, and then turh it back, expenses deducted, to the owners. 
In the debate in 1921 I said, and it was and is the truth, that 
the sales were at a price so grossly inadequate as to consti- 
tute what in law is called a badge of fraud. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have five minutes more. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Perhaps I may be indulged to refresh 
the gentleman’s memory by a somewhat immodest allusion. 
The gentleman may recall that I was designated by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to manage the bill 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, I remember it very well. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I did not know that this matter was 
coming up to-day, and I have not refreshed my recollection, 
but it is quite distinct in my own mind that the assurance was 
given by me time and time again in that debate, especially 
through the interruptions of the gentleman from Connecticut, 
Mr. Hill, that the Government proposed to do nothing else 
except to impound this property. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is correct. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. And hold it so that it might not be avail- 
able either in principal, in increment, or by credit to carry on 
the war by our enemy. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And that it was the purpose of this Gov- 
ernment, as soon as the war was over, not to continue to exer- 
cise its lawful powers to hold, and I believe the Government 
had the power to do so, but to do the clean, ethical thing, and 
return it in due time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia is entirely accurate in his statement. I dis- 
agree, however, with one statement which the gentleman makes, 
or which at least seems to present his view, and with the 
direct statement which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] made. It is true that in a decision of the Supreme 
Court It was held that a belligerent government has the right 
to seize the property of belligerent nationals, noncombatants, 
and use it where necessary for the purpose of such Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of a war. 

But after the treaty of 1828 you can not find, Mr. Chairman, 
during the nineteenth century any treaty to which the United 
States was a party which would enable the German Government 
to seize any property in Germany of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas and sell it there to recover a debt which might 
be due a noncombatant citizen of Germany for injuries inflicted 
during a war by the military forces of the United States. Yet 
that, in principle, is precisely what is being demanded shall be 
done here. No one knowing the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia, the former governor, would ever believe him capable 
of advocating a course for our Government that would be so 
unjust. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In just a moment, and then I 
will. When we made the treaty of 1828 with Prussia we, in 
my judgment, deliberately declared the principle therein set 
forth to be forever a principle of international law so far as 
the Government of the United States might be concerned. In 
no treaty we have since made has there been a provision to 
combat in principle the provision of 1828, the Berlin treaty, 
until now when we seem to have done something which perhaps 
modifies it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am sure the gentleman from 
Wisconsin must have misinterpreted me, or he would not have 
made the statement he did. I stated in my remarks that where 
we have the naked right in time of war to confiscate an enemy's 
property, when peace came that right ceases; and in the case 
of Germany we had given up that right in the treaty of 1828, 
so I do not see the point of difference between the gentleman 
from Wisconsin and myself. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Perhaps I did not understand 
the gentleman and was therefore mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to have three or 
four additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will 

Mr. LONDON, Is it not true a noncombatant is entitled to 
protection, both as to person and property, even when the ter- 
ritory is occupied by enemy forces? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Undoubtedly. That is a prin- 
ciple of international law recognized by this Government more 
than once, formally recognized. I agree with what the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. RaysuRn] says, that there is no good 
reason why all of the property should not be turned over now. 
I know the widow, now in Germany, of an American citizen 
who died in this country. She lived here for many years, went 
back to Germany before the war, and there has since remained. 
She left in the United States securities and other property of 
the value of $32,500. The Alien Property Custodian seized this 
property, and that widow, 70 years of age, with $32,500 of 
revenue-producing property, is dependent upon the charity of 
friends in Burlington, Wis., who know and love her. That is not 
an isolated case; there are many others like it. This thing is be- 
coming a national scandal. Why did the man who is now Alien 
Property Custodian want in 1921 to ratify and confirm all 
sales which had been made by his predecessors in that office 
and all sales and contracts for sales which he himself might 
make? Listen to his language. He told us why. I called the 
attention of the House to it in June, 1921, when the peace reso- 
lution was up. He wanted these confirmed— 


to avoid any ambiguity, and so enable the custodian to pomaiete any 
program of sale he has made without possibility of contest at law 
Mark those words—“ without possibility of contest at law: 2 
He, having control of the property of owners, some of them 
thousands of miles away, widows and other helpless persons, 
wanted the right in his diseretion to sell any of the seized 
millions of property without any possibility of contest at law. 
Why was he so solicitous? He had in his possession hundreds 
of millions of dollars of property of owners, some of whom 
were far away. 
Mr. Chairman, here is what I said on June 30, 1921, in 
that debate, and it exactly confirms the statement of the dis- 
ed gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montague] made 
here a moment ago. I will read from the report of my speech: 


And I mop 3 here Bonz Bi 8 from that record to ask any 
a here ouse if, during the six months" 
ebate, beginning in the spring ef 1 155 ‘tha and ending in September, 1917, 
there was ever a word on 8 in the Senate said by Senator 
eee he to take Y that p that — “Aton a elea Custodian be 


iven 


e 


and so keep it that it would not E to waste 8 AS TES pe 

8 3 ld only when a sale should be neces- 

to prevent waste, and that the proceeds must be retained and 
rele into the United States Treasury. 

That, as I before remarked, confirms what the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia just said. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman permit me 
p a COOPER of Wisconsin. Pardon me just a moment, and 

Mr. Chairman, to show how public opinion is sometimes in- 
flueneed by propaganda, it is rather interesting to remember 
that a newspaper in the West said, after that “ COOPER 
attacks the administration.” And yet the President of the 
United States himself, just one year later, in June of 1922, 
ordered the present Alien Property Custodian to demand back 
from the purchasers all of the property that had been sold by 
his predecessors, the exact property the sales of which the cus- 
todian himself had one year before sought to have forever rati- 
fied, maintained, and confirmed. In June or July, 1922, the 
President himself directed that suits be brought to set aside 
the fraudulent sales to which I had directed the attention of 
the House in June, 1921. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONTAGUE.. In order that the Record may be entirely 
clear I wish to suggest, subject to confirmation, that the 
amendments to the alien property act were not considered by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. COOPER of Wiscensin. Not at all. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Simply the one the gentleman refers to? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. They were put on as a 
rider on an appropriation bill at the request of Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I wish that to be made clear. I never 
was consulted about these amendments. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They were put on as riders on 
an appropriation bill, and not one Member in a hundred had 
the slightest idea of what was really being done. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Does not the gentleman consider himself as 
rather fortunate in having been vindicated within the short 
time of one year? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY.» 


Salaries and contingent expenses, including traveling expenses; per 
diem in .jeu of subsistence; supplies; statlonery; purchase and ex- 


change of nd periodicals not to exceed "$100 for law books, books of 
reference, a odicals ; and not to exceed $150 for street car fare; 
in all, $144,500: Provided, That no ge te be employed hereunder 


per annum except the fol- 
ee at $4,250 each, eight at 
one at $3,500, two at $3, 250 each, 
$2,400 each, and five at 


e a rate oft com tion’ 8 a mest 
One at $7,500, one at thr 

$2.00 each, three at $3,600 eac 

five at $8,000 ench, two at $2,750 each, three at 


— 


Mr. WATSON. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. WATSON. I do, in order to make an inquiry. Ac- 
cording to the hearings, the Bureau of Efficiency has the power 
to send an investigator to any bureau and make inquiry as to 
the efficiency of that bureau. The investigator, as I under- 
stand, reports back to the Bureau of Efficiency; and after the 
bureau digests the report, to whom does it make a recom- 
mendation? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. It is supposed, under the organic 
act, that the Bureau of Efficiency is the agency of Congress— 
to make recommendations to Congress. 

Mr, WATSON. Not to the bureau investigated? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. A 

Mr. WATSON. How many instances do you know where 
recommendations have been made to Congress and Congress 
has taken cognizance of them to improve the bureau con- 
cerned? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There have been a great many in- 
stances where the activities of the bureau have been productive 
of good results. The Post Office Department, I may say, 
furnishes a good example of improvements made in conse- 
quence of the investigations of the Bureau of Efficiency. I 
do not know how many reports have been made by the bureau 
to Congress. I do know that there has been some resistance 
against the Bureau of Efficiency entering into various de- 
partments of the Government to make investigations, because 
those departments felt that it was an intrusion upon their 
ancient and long-established practice. 

Mr. WATSON. Suppose the bureau makes a recommenda- 
tion that there should be three less clerks, and that the clerks 
should be dismissed? Does the chief of the department come 
before your committee the following year and ask for the rein- 
statement of the clerks dismissed? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know what the experience 
has been in that regard. I do not know what experience other 
committees have had. 

Mr. WATSON. There seems to be nothing to show what 
have been the effects of the labors of this Bureau of Efficiency. 
I know that this money, $144,500, is recommended to be appro- 
priated, but I do not know what good has been derived out of 
the appropriation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. My observation has been that the 
Bureau of Efficiency has been an efficient agency, and has 
taken a considerable part in the establishment of efficiency 
in the Government service. In my opinion it has been the 
means of saving to the Government many hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I know that the Bureau of Efficiency was 
engaged at one time in reviewing the work of the Treasury 
Department, and prior to that time, at the request of the then 
Postmaster General, Mr. Burleson, they investigated the Post 
Office Department to improve its methods of administration. 
Shortly after the improved methods recommended by the Eft- 
ciency Bureau were adopted by the then Postmaster General, 
Mr. Burleson. Will the gentleman tell us whether during the 
last 12 months the Bureau of Efficiency has made any other, 
recommendations and whether their recommendations have 
been carried out by any other department? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; I have one instance in mind, 
which is spoken of in this report. The recommendation of the 
Efficiency Bureau to the Chief of Finance in June last as to 
the bookkeeping methods in his office have been put into effect. 
I will state that the Bureau of the Budget depends very largely 
for its information upon the investigations made by the Bureau 
of Efficiency respecting the work of the respective departments, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have any investigations been made at the 
request of any particular department? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. I think they have gone into 
the Department of Commerce, particularly into the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and also in the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Brown, the head of this bureau—tI 

resume he is still its head—used frequently to appear in the 
Halls of Congress, and particularly in the rooms of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have not seen him lately, and do 
not know whether he is incapacitated or whether he is digging 
into the old, antiquated, musty, red-tape methods of doing 
business in some particular department, so that he has not been 
able to make his usual rounds of calls at the Capitol. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think he is spending his time in 
cutting red tape and improving the efficiency of the Government 
service. I think the Bureau of Efficiency is the greatest agency 
for saving that the Government has ever established. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS, How much does the gentleman think this bu- 
reau has saved to the Government in the last 12 months? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I could not say in exact figures, but 
I think I can say without any hesitation—and the evidence 
will bear me out if investigation is made—that it has resulted in 
a saving of millions of dollars. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Do they submit a report? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Yes; they submit a report every 
year. I wish the gentleman would read some of them. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I assume that the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee has investigated this matter for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the justification for this appropriation. The gentleman says 
he thinks they can make a showing. I am asking whether there 
has been any actual showing as to what they have done. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think one of the greatest compli- 
ments eyer paid to the Bureau of Efficiency was paid by the 
gentleman from Texas who was Postmaster General, who stated 
that there had been a saving of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in the Post Office Department alone by reason of the adoption 
of the methods prescribed by the Bureau of Efficiency; and I 
want to say this in compliment to General Burleson, that he in- 
vited the cooperation of the Bureau of Efficiency for the 
reformation of the conduct of the business of that office. Some 
departments have resisted that bureau and that is the trouble 
now. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what I wanted to know. Is it not 
true that even though they have made efforts perhaps to 
bring about a certain degree of efficiency, at least have sug- 
gested programs along that line, that those programs and 
suggestions have not been accepted, but that really nothing 
has been accomplished in the last 12 months or 2 years? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. More has been accomplished in the 
last 12 months than ever before, because the various depart- 
ments are beginning to realize the true value of the work of 
the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. BRIGGS. But the gentleman can not name any one 
of them. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That was more than two years ago. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, I have named the Budgetry Depart- 
ment, which depends very largely on the information it re- 
ceives from the Burean of Efficiency. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I was interested 
in the statement of the gentleman from Indiana about Mr. 
Burleson’s administration of the Post Office Department. Is 
it not a fact that under his administration, following out some 
of the recommendations of the Bureau of Efficiency, the Post 
Office Department during his administration maintained itself? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is absolutely true, at least 
as to a part of his administration. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But that since that time we 
have not been quite as fortunate? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will not admit that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman state just 
what the deficit in the Post Office Department is this year? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I can not state the exact amount. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is about $80,000,000, is it not? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You will find that by reason of ex- 
tensions, and by reason of the economy of the present admin- 
istration it will be nearer self-sustaining at the end of the 
next fiscal year than it has ever been before. Up to this time 
the Post Office Department has never been self-sustaining. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I hope it will be. I am not 
trying to criticize the present administration, but I am trying 
to obtain information, 

Mr, WATSON, I should like to ask the gentleman from In- 
diana how the Bureau of Efficiency gets its opportunity to work 
in these various departments? Do the officers request the assist- 
ance of the Bureau of Efficiency to investigate their work? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Unfortunately they do not. I was 
not a Member of the House at the time the Bureau of Efficiency 
was established, but it was established for the purpose of doing 
what its name indicates—trying to get greater efficiency in the 
different departments and bureaus of the Government. 

Mr. WATSON. How does the Bureau of Efficiency know 
when to make its investigations? Perhaps it gives notice to 


Yes; I have just named one—the 
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some department or bureau and says, To-morrow we are going 
to send an investigator to look into the efficiency of your office.“ 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; they have the right to go into 
any of them at any time. The manner in which they do it is a 
matter of detail. 

Mr. WATSON. I should think the bureaus would object to it, 
unless the investigators are very wise and tactful. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is one of their great. troubles. 
The different departments have their archaic methods of doing 
things. That is one of the faults of the Government. There are 
departments of the Government that overlap one another in 
their transactions to the extent of millions of dollars per year. 
There are 27 purchasing agents in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. WATSON. And when anyone in the House proposes im- 

roved methods it is objected to as new legislation, and you say 
t is not according to the old law and forms. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is our fault; and I think the 
criticism is well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend a ruling that I made when I was Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
a few days ago. : a 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks on the subject 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. 
Is there objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RANKIN, Mr. Chairman, I am going to do the unusual 
thing of saying a word in commendation of the President. I 
am going to commend him for his stand on what I consider a 
very important matter, owing to the fact that he is being at- 
tacked elsewhere for what I regard as one of the most righteous 
acts of his administration, and since no one on his side has so 
far come to his defense in this House. 

Recently the House adopted a conference report on a pension 
bill that possibly constituted the most radical departure from 
the principles of economy on which both parties were elected 
of any Measure that has yet been put over, It passed this 
House by an overwhelming vote and passed the Senate without 
a roll call. It imposed upon the American people an extra 
burden—and, in my opinion, an unnecessary burden—of about 
100,000,000 a year. The President vetoed that measure and, I 
understand, is now being attacked and criticized for that veto. 
I think he did right, and I am going to ask to have read in my 
time an editorial from the Indianapolis News which was re- 
produced in the Washington Post a few days ago, which, I 
believe, reflects the sentiment of the country. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A RIGHTROUS VETO. 
[From the Indianapolis News.] 


One reading President Harding's veto of the Bursum pension bill 
finds it hard to believe that Congress could ever have passed such a 


measure. When it did so it simply gave another proof of its careless- 
ness in rd to the public welfare and the interests of the people. 
The immediate effect of the bill would be, as the President to 


add $108,000,000 to the expenditures of the Government, and that at 

time when there is an ost strident cry for economy and lower 
axes, Mr. Harding is well within the truth when he says that he is 
willing to venture the prediction that with such a precedent estab- 
ished the ultimate pension outlay in the half century before us will 

e $50,000,000,000." It is time be thinking of other and sounder 

precedents if we would escape what might amount to bankruptcy— 
would be W ope bd in a nation less able to pay taxes. 

The following ctment of Congress is none the less severe because 
framed in mild language: 

“The act makes no pretense of new considerations for the needy or 
dependent, no new generosity for the veteran wards of the Nation; it 
is an outright bestowal upon the Government's n rolls, with a 
heedlessness for the Government's financial problems which is a dis- 
couragement to every effort to reduce expenditures and thereby relieve 
the Federal burdens of taxation.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Field force: For salaries of the field force of the Civil Service Com- 

ission, including employees heretofore detailed to the commission 
Tro other depa. nts and offices, $272,000: Provided, That aoe we 
son shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation ex 


42800 per annum, except 2 at $8,800 each, 8 at $3,000 each, 7 a 
2,500 each, 1 at $2,400, 2 at $2,200 each, and 6 at $2,000 each. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. When this item was being discussed in general 
debate I made some inquiry as to the increase of the appro- 
priation over that carried in the estimate, which, according to 
the report, was a quarter of a million dollars or more above the 
amount recommended by the Budget. As I recall, the gentle- 
man said it was a matter of transfer. I recall some years ago 
when this appropriation was limited solely to the local district 
officers, and now I am told by the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Woop of Indiana] that it is purported to have the Civil 
Service Commission have a nosing, smelling, investigational 
force to pry into the activities of all the elyil-service work of 
Government employees in the field. This is something entirely 
new. It was never contemplated that the Civil Service Com- 
mission should employ inspectors, supervisors, sleuths, or what- 
ever you may call them, for the purpose of passing on the effi- 
ciency of the work of the field force of various departments. 
I would like to know what is the purpose of this extra appro- 
priation under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman is mistaken in re- 
ferring to this field force as a “nosing committee” in an ob- 
noxious sense. I do not think I am capable of telling all the 
things that they do, but it is a part of the national growth 
of the civil-service business. I can remember myself of the 
establishment of the civil service. The gentleman who is secre- 
tary now was secretary at the time of its inception. He told 
me that when it first commenced they moved all of their effects 
in a handcart from one office to another, and there were but 
very few under its jurisdiction. It is one of these growths that 
has been constantly gaining with the passing years, and will 
continue to gain as long as this policy is maintained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understood the gentleman in his remarks 
in explanation of the bill to say that the Civil Service Commis- 
sion is taking on new activities of Inspection work among the 
various departments of the Government in the field. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman misunderstood me. 
They have had a field force all the while. It has been detailed 
from the various other departments heretofore, the War De- 
partment, the Agricultural Department, the Navy Department, 
and all the various departments with reference to their par- 
ticular wants contributing to the same. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The War Department never had any cleri- 
cal force in the field in inspection work. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, No; but the civil service has had 
details from the War Department for years. The trouble is 
that there is a divided responsibility. They were paid hereto- 
fore for the details from the War Department out of the war 
appropriations, yet the services they were rendering were for 
the Civil Service Commission. So the gentleman himself, being 
of long experience, knows it would be more efficient to have 
them directly under the responsible head for whom they are 
working. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I question whether it fs a good business 
policy. There have been field officials connected with the Post 
Office Department with which I am somewhat familiar, and 
that Is an Iinspectional force which goes out and makes sur- 
veys in the various post offices. 

It is far better in running the Post Office Department to have 
that force under the control directly of the postal officials 
rather than have it a subsidiary or a sidelight of the Civil 
Service Commission, with all the red tape that characterizes 
that commission. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. CAurnzri of Kansas] having taken the chair, Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 13696, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR CATTLE BREEDING. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning a request made by the Secretary of Agriculture that 
specific authorization be obtained from Congress that will en- 
able the Department of Agriculture to be represented by a dele 
gate in the International Congress for Cattle Breeding, to be 
held at The Hague in August, 1923, by the payment of the ex- 
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penses of such delegate (estimated at $1,500) out of the regular 
funds provided in the Agricultural appropriation act for animal 
husbandry investigations (general expenses, Bureau of Animal 
Industry) for the fiscal year 1924. 

I commend the request of the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
favorable consideration of Congress as in the interest of an 
important industry of the United States. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THe Warre House, January 10, 1923. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Without objection, the message 
will be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to question the 
policy, but there have been some of these messages referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is the information of the 
Chair that formerly that was done, and these matters were 
reported out of the Committee on Agriculture while that com- 
mittee made appropriations. But latterly the policy has been to 
refer them to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. : 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 4 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
‘day, January 11, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

903. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, transmitting the claim of Anton Anderson, of 
Chinook, Wash., for $170 as reimbursement of the cost of 
repairing his fish trap, was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on Public Lands. H. R. 2347. A 
bill for the rellef of certain homestead entrymen; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1873). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. J. Res. 64. 
A joint resolution for the relief of delinquent homesteaders 
on the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in Montana; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1377). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FOSTER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 12123. A 
bill for the establishment of an industrial reformatory at Camp 
Grant, III.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1378). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committte on Indian Affairs. S. 1926. An 
act to extend the provisions of the act of February 8, 1887, 
as amended, to lands purchased for Indians; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1379). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 13128. 
A bill authorizing an appropriation for the construction of 
a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, Ariz.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1380). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9577. A bill relating to the title to land to be acquired 
as a site for a post-office building at Tamaqua, Pa.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1881). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. §. Con. 
Res. 30. A concurrent resolution concerning lands devised to 
the United States Government by the late Joseph Battell, of 
Middlebury, Vt.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1388). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12584. A bill 
for the relief of Alice Loeber; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1374). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 8256. An act for 
the relief of A. L. Gramling; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1375). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 3171. An act for 
the relief of the trustee of the estate of Hillsboro Dredging 
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Co., a corporation, bankrupt; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1376). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANGLEY: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 12007. A bill providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, ` 
Idaho, to the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1882). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIO BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 13753) amending section 808 
of an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
in the Treasury Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, and 
for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13754) amending section 15 of an act 
entitled “An act to establish a Veterans’ Bureau and to im- 
prove the facilities and service of such bureau, and further to 
amend and modify the war risk insurance act,” approved 
August 9, 1921; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 13755) to increase the limit 
of cost for the Federal post-office building at Thomasville, N. G.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KISSEL: A bill (H. R. 18756) to amend sections 
102, 211, 245, and 812 of the Criminal Code, and section 305, 
paragraphs (a) and (b), of the tariff act of 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Texas: A bill (H. R. 13757) to enlarge 
and extend the post-office building at Houston, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 13758) to amend section 5 
of an act entitled “An act to provide for stock-raising home- 
steads, and for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 13759) to increase pensions 
of persons who served in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of 
the United States during the Civil War, and of widows and 
former widows of such persons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 18760) to amend an act 
entitled “An act tò authorize the construction of drawless 
bridges across a certain portion of the Charles River in the 
State of Massachusetts,’ approved November 14, 1921; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 18761) to authorize the 
American Niagara Railroad Corporation to build a bridge 
across the Niagara River between the State of New York and 
the Dominion of Canada; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 418) au- 
thorizing the use of public parks, reservations, and other public 
spaces in the District of Columbia, and the use of tents, cots, 


-hospital appliances, flags, etc., property of the United States, by 


the Almas Temple, Washington, D. C., 1923 Shrine Committee 
(Inc.), and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
79) requesting the several States to enact appropriate legisla- 
tion exempting from taxation fuel coal in storage; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 18762) granting a 
pension to Angeline Insley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 18763) granting a pension 
to Mary E, Galpin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 18764) granting a 
pension to William Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 13765) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice Parrigin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 18766) granting an increase 
of pension to James Phelps; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 13767) for the relief of F. 
Joseph Chatterton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13768) granting a pension to James Mc- 
Intyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6791. By Mr, DEMPSEY: Petition to abolish discriminatory 
tax on small-arms ammunition and firearms, signed by 43 citi- 
zens of the city of Buffalo, N. Y.; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

6792. By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Massachusetts, opposing House bill 4388, which aims 
to regulate Sunday observance by civil force under penalty 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6793. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Oliver Bros. (Inc.), New 
York City, N. Y., favoring a 1-cent “drop” letter rate, and 
opposing any bill providing for a reduction in second-class mail 
rates; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6794. By Mr. RAKER: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, relative to the immigration policy of 
the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

6795. Also, petition of Second Church of Christ, Scientist, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., relative to Turkish atrocities in Armenia ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6796, Also, petition of Mr. John R. Ruckstell, C. P. A., of 
San Francisco, Calif., indorsing Senate bill No. 2531, regulating 
the practice of accountancy in the District of Columbia ; also, 
resolutions adopted by the Insurance Brokers’ Exchange of San 
Francisco, relative to the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 10034) ; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 11, 1923. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 9, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Sen- 
eca and Baileyville, both in the State of Kansas, praying for 
the passage of legislation extending immediate aid to the 
famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Bourd of Trade, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation to further class interests at the expense of the United 
States Treasury and the already overburdened taxpayer, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the enactment of legis- 
lation in any way tending to weaken the financial system of the 
Unifed States, which has proven a successful bulwark against 
possible money panics during the stress of war, especially pro- 
posed laws to absorb the credit facilities of the Nation for the 
furthering of private interests, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Ourrency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. MCLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4287) to provide credit-facili- 
ties for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United 
States, to amend the Federal farm loan act, to amend the Fed- 
eral reserve act, and for other purposes, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitted a report (No. 1003) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 4281) to appropriate 
$500,000 for the purchase of seed grain to be supplied to farmers 
in the crop-failure areas of eastern Washington, said amount to 
be expended under rules and regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
265) to stimulate crop production in tbe United States, re- 
ported it without amendment. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I report back favorably with amendments 
from the Committee on Appropriations the bill (H. R. 13598) 
making appropriations for the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, and 
I submit a report (No. 1004) thereon. 


I desire to state that I shall ask to have this bill taken up 
for consideration as soon as the agricultural appropriation bill 
has been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. - 

ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. McCUMBER, From the Committee on Finance I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3846) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to establish a Veterans’ Bureau and 
to improve the facilities and service of such bureau, and further 
to amend and modify the war risk insurance act,” approved 
August 9, 1921, and I submit a report (No. 1002) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

I will state that the only purpose of the bill is to allow the 
officers of the Army to administer oaths, so that in investiga- 
tions where the testimony of a soldier is required, as he is in 
the Army, the testimony may be received through the officer 
administering the oath. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. With the understanding that it 
will take no time, I shall not object. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Certainly; I would not ask for its present 
consideration if I thought it would take any time. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the act approved August 9, 
1921, entitled “An act to establish a Veterans“ Bureau and to oe ia 
the facilities and service of such bureau, and further to amend an 
modify the war risk insurance act,” is hereby amended by adding 
thereto a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“Provided, however, That all persons authorized to administer oaths 
under the provision of the one hundred and fourteenth article of war 
or the 3 of the Army and Navy be, and the same are hereby, 
authorized to administer oaths, take affidavits, and certify to the cor- 
rectness of papers and documents for the purpose of the administra- 
tion of this act and the war risk Insurance act, as amended.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 4318) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to make collections and refunds of taxes out of the proceeds of 
sales of property held in the Treasury; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 4319) for the relief of Adam K. Baylor; to the 
Committee on Claims. 8 

By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 4820) for the relief of Joseph F. Thorpe; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 4821) granting a pension to Cora Carlin; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts ; 

A bill (S. 4322) for the relief of the owners of the barge 
Harana; and 

A bill (S. 4323) for the relief of Philip T. Post; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 4324) to amend “An act to authorize association 
of producers of agricultural products“; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4825) to authorize the sale of certain Government 
property and appropriating the proceeds thereof for the erection 
of buildings and the purchase and installation of equipment for 
use of the engineering division of the Air Service of the Army ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. ; i 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4326) for the relief of the Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Co.; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. CALDER submitted an amendment intended tọ be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 11939) to amend section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBINSON, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, in 8-point type, an address de- 
livered by my colleague, the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RogtN SON J, before the University of Arkansas upon the occasion 
of his having conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS TO UNIVERSITY or ARKANSAS ALUMNI ASSEMBLY JUNÐ 7, 
1922, By Hon. JosEPH T. ROBINSON. 
Senator Rorryson spoke as follows: 
STORM SIGNS ON THE HORIZON OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


These ceremonies appropriately celebrate the expiration of a 
half century since the establishment of the university. Through- 
out this period it has been an essential part of the educational 
system of Arkansas, 

No more accurate test of a civilization can be found than in 
its moral and educational institutions. Those States which 
have become glorious in all that justifies pride and patriotism 
have been foremost in maintaining centers of learning. 

Human wisdom can no more measure the beneficial results to 
society derived from great schools than it can determine the 
evil effects of illiteracy on citizenship. 

The university effectively coordinates with the common and 
high schools of the State. Its importance as a necessary factor 
in Arkansas's educational scheme is constantly growing. 

Signalizing appreciation for the relationship which the uni- 
versity bears to the welfare and progress of the State, and the 
Influence which it exerts on the lives and labors of our citizens, 
we have assembled as former students to revive the memories 
and renew the associations of bygone days. Fer many of us 
this is a time for retrospection. We recall labors long com- 
pleted and forms that have vanished. By a magical feat of 
memory we bridge the chasm of the years and live again in the 
golden glow of life's morning sun. We wander back down the 
highway of life and stand at the well-spring of inspiration. We 
scent the incense of lost loves and disappointed hopes, like 
the fragrance of withered flowers ascending from long-neglected 
altars. We hear again the half-forgotten melodies and faintly 
failing rhymes of youth. We remember with mingled sadness 
and amusement the petty rivalries and jealousies, the successes, 
and the failures of our student days. We thrill at the recol- 
lection of loyal friends and devoted companions from whom we 
parted long ago. Fancy resurrects visions of loveliness buried 
beneath the débris of time. 

In the charm of this presence and under the spell of these 
memories we consecrate our talents and resources to the up- 
building of our alma mater. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATION OF UNIVERSITY ABOVE FACTIONAL POLITICS. 

Every friend of the university must rejoice in its present 
administration, free from the infiuence of selfish factions, 
Political control of State-fostered systems of education is 
logical and perhaps inevitable. Whatever the disadvantages of 
such control, it is attended by the reciprocal influence of the 
citizen and the school upon each other. There has never been 
a time when the authorities responsible for the government of 
the university have displayed more marked regard for its best 
interests than is exemplified at present. 

While notable instances are known of leadership by unedu- 
cated men, as a rule chiefly those enjoying the advantages of 
college instruction have been called to prominence. In indus- 
try and in all the professions our colleges and universities have 
supplied leaders. It is the duty of advocates of education to 
expose the weakness of the methods and agencies now employed 
and to strengthen and improve them in every possible way. 
No permanent benefit will result from this occasion if our 
activities are confined to the mere sentimental expression of 
tender recollections. The unity of desire among the students 
and alumni of the university for higher standards of service 
and usefulness should communicate itself to all the citizens of 
our beloved Commonwealth. 

American citizenship needs rebaptism in the sacred falth of 
the fathers who founded this Republic. Civil rights and liberty 
are menaced by unrestrained propaganda. We became accus- 
tomed to organized sinister influences. during the war. The 
United States often resorted to systematic stimulation of public 
opinion as the most effective means for stamping out sedition 
and for securing loyal support of its war policies. Enligħtened 
public opinion, when honestly expressed, forms the just basis 
of political policies in a representative government. Through 
propagandist methods excessively employed since the war every 
pubiic issue has become the subject matter of misrepresentation. 

holesome public opinion is thus distorted and perverted. In- 
stitutions of higher learning are powerful factors in the forma- 
tion of ideals and in the direction of economic and political 
policies. These great agencies of civilization have not been left 
untouched by propagandists. In notable instances social here- 
sies in conflict with orthodox rules of morality and anarchistie 
theories violative of all just interpretations of the Constitution 
have found root and nourishment in American colleges and uni- 
versities. Nothing is worse needed to cure the sociological 
neurosis prevalent among the people than well-grounded respect 


for the institutions underlying our civilization. Concurrently 
with this revitalization of American citizenship should proceed 
the reestablishment of respect for our Government among the 
peoples of the world. The influence abroad of American politi- 
cal institutions has been unnecessarily discredited, both through 
our own indecision in dealing with other governments and 
through the failure of foreigners to comprehend the conditions 
which make imperative a distinctive and independent courso 
by the United States in international politics. 
WEAK FOREIGN POLICY, 


The United States has no well defined foreign policy. A con- 
test is in progress between those who favor isolation, or non- 
participation in world affairs, and the advocates of sympathetic 
cooperation with other governments. The American method of 
dealing with international questions is often characterized by 
hesitation and indecision. Because of this our people are mis- 
understood abroad, and our Government has become unpopular 
throughout the world. The nations associated with the United 
States in the Great War condemn as selfish the neutral attitude 
we at first assumed, and they deplore the refusal to participate 
in arrangements for the peace and the rehabilitation of Europe. 

It Is not likely that the policy of nonparticipation in the 
affairs of other nations indefinitely will be continued. World 
conditions are changing and international relationships are con- 
stantly growing more intimate. The forces of progress compel 
us to deal with other peoples, and to do this intelligently 
we must first procure accurate information respeeting the 
political and economic problems of other countries which 
vitally affect commerce and amity among nations, and then 
share responsibility in their solution. The United States can 
not enjoy immunity from responsibility incident to a policy of 
isolation, and at the same time obtain the benefits which can only 
be derived from sincere cooperation and helpful association with 
other peoples and governments. 

The Senate justified its refusal to admit the United States 
to the League of Nations ehiefly on the ground that membership 
would involve us in European politics. The 51 nations in the 
league regard our Government as unduly suspicious of their good 
faith in efforts peacefully to compose international difficulties. 

Washington refused representation on the Reparations Com- 
mission created under the Versailles treaty. It seems probable 
that this attitude will be soon reversed and membership accepted 
for the necessary protection of American rights and interests. 
The almost hysterical insistence of the impoverished peoples of 
Europe that we assist in the complex task of reestablishing 
European finances by participation in the Genoa conference was 
denied by the President on the ground that political rather 
than economic purposes inspired the conference. However 
wise this action may be deemed, it is apparent that the pros- 
perity of our own industries is intimately related to the reason- 
able and correct solution of problems which we have refused 
to help work out, 

The Washington conference accomplished some things helpful 
to mankind in its present distress, and effected other engage- 
ments of doubtful value froin the dual standpoint of interna- 
tional justice and the interests of the United States, 

Through its deliberations a reduction was arranged in the 
programs for capital ship construction by the four great naval 
powers, Great Britain, France, Japan, and the United States. 

At the same time the practical result of the conference was 
to give Japan naval supremacy in the Pacific Ocean and to 
leave the insular possessions of the United States at her mercy, 
The agreement not to establish naval bases or further fortifica- 
tions in the Pacific admittedly has that effect. Land arma- 
ment, which constitutes the chief military burden, was left 
undisturbed, while preparations for aerial and submarine war- 
fare were not materially restricted” ~~ 

THE FOUR-POWER TREATY. 


The four-power treaty has little value to the United States, 
It is a distinct triumph for Japanese diplomacy. In the opinion 
of oriental statesmen it substitutes for the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance an arrangement by which the Japanese policy of ex- 
pansion in the Orient, if not insured by them, may be executed 
free from interference by the United States, Great Britain, 
and France. 

Articles 1 and 2 are the gist of this important document. 
Article 1 binds the four powers to settle by conference disputes 
among them respecting their insular rights and dominions 
and therefore adds little to existing arrangements under arbi- 
tration treaties already in force. 

Article 2 constitutes a defensive alliance. It provides that 
if these rights are threatened by the aggressive action of any 
other power, the parties to the compact will communicate fully 
and frankly with one another in order to arrive at an under- 
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standing as to the most efficient measures to be taken jointly 
or separately to meet the exigencies of the particular situa- 
tion. This, in practical effect, can only benefit the Japanese 
Empire. Neither the insular rights of France, Great Britain, 
nor the United States are in danger of attack from any outside 
power. Japan, however, is under the necessity of either re- 
versing her policy or of defending against China and Russia 
when they revive sufficiently to strike. 
JAPANESE AGGRESSION. 


During the last 80 years the outstanding feature of Japanese 
history has been the seizure of territory and industrial con- 
cessions on the Asiatic mainland. No other nation has made 
material progress equal to Japan during the last quarter of a 
century. She justified these aggressions as necessary, to pro- 
vide for the overflow of her dense population and to obtain 
the resources essential to development in peace and to defense 
inwar. Innearly every instance the Japanese advance has been 
characterized by economic penetration supported by military 
power. The engagements entered into at the Washington con- 
ference, particularly the four-power treaty, are likely to encour- 
age rather than to prevent the Japanese advance in both China 
and Russia, because they leave the United States, heretofore 
the friend and protector of these nations, in close alliance with 
sapan and without power to make effective protest in their 

ehalf. 
THE OPEN-DOOR POLICY, 

The open-door policy, first proclaimed by the United States, 
theoretically has been accepted by the world as securing the 
territorial integrity and political independence of China, as well 
as admitting all nations to her commerce on equal terms. The 
trend of events since the beginning of the Great War, including 
the proceedings of the Washington conference, has been to give 
Japan special or paramount interest in China. 

Japan seeks recognition of an oriental policy akin to the 
Monroe doctrine, through which she will establish and maintain 

- a position of power and influence toward Asia and the regions 
of the Pacific comparable to the attitude of the United States 
toward the remainder of the Western Hemisphere. An impor- 
tant distinction exists. The United States maintains the Mon- 
roe doctrine solely for the protection of her own territory and 
the feebler nationalities against Old World aggression, Neither 
aggrandizement nor selfish benefit in any other form can come 
to this Government through the Monroe doctrine. In contrast, 
the chief object of the Japanese policy is the extension and en- 
richment of the Empire of the Rising Sun. Her design is to 
remove every obstacle to the dominance of Japanese civiliza- 
tion in the East, a civilization decisively antagonistic in its 
ideals and institutions to our own. 

DENATIONALIZATION OF KORBA, 


Korea loyally supported Japan as an ally in the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. No sooner was victory achieved than Japan an- 
nexed Korea, and with indescribable cruelty suppressed her in- 
stitutions. The Japanese language was forcibly substituted for 
the Korean language, and the entire press of the nation was 
placed under Japanese control. : 

Religious intolerance, economic pressure, maltreatment of 
Korean leaders, educational, social, and industrial discrimina- 
tion, were practiced, The Japanese police were given judicial 
power. In 1915 approximately 60,000 Koreans were brought 
to trial under police authority and only 7 were acquitted. In 
the four years from 1913 to 1916, inclusive, 221,000 persons 
were tried and only 496 acquitted. 

By these oppressive measures and methods the Japanese 
sought to crush Korean civilization. 

There is a reverse side of the picture. Official corruption in 
Korea was stamped out, new industries were developed, high- 
ways were constructed, agricultural and mineral production 
greatly increased, and the foreign trade of Korea multiplied 
three to one in the short period of seven years. Extenstve 
public improvements and comprehensive economic and civic 
reforms were accomplished under the efficient but tyrannical 
rule of Japan. 

A CURIOUS REVOLUTION, 

About the close of the Great War and while the denationaliza- 
tion of Korea by Japan was still in progress, one of the most 
curious and romantic incidents of history occurred. A blood- 
less revolution, free from every form of violence, Bolshevism, 
and terrorism, was secretly planned by the Koreans. On the 
day fixed for the rehearsal of the funeral of a former Emperor 
more than 200,000 people came pouring into the Korean capital. 
A declaration of independence was solemnly drafted, in which 
it was declared that a new era had dawned, that the world of 
force had passed away, and a new world of righteousness had 
come, Great throngs of white-clad people in enthusiastic but 
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peaceful demonstration marched through the streets of the 
capital singing the Korean national anthem and shouting 
“mansei” (hurrah), 

The Japanese troops were called out, the paraders were dis- 
persed, hundreds of them were trampled down, and every 
Korean prison filled with harmless patriots. A rule of blood 
and iron was enforced, resulting in the torture and murder of 
hundreds. Thus was merged Korea, for 2,000 years an inde- 
pendent nationality, into the Empire of the Rising Sun. 

Korea had the assurance of Japan in the beginning that 
the occupation was only temporary. While her denationaliza- 
tion was taking place, she also had the solemn obligations 
of the United States and Great Britain in treaties that her 
territory would be respected and her independence preserved. 
History affords no more glaring instance of treachery. The 
blood of a murdered nation blots the record of Japanese prog- 
ress and stains with shameful perfidy the honor of Great 
Britain and the United States. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC, 


The effect of secret engagements and public events since the 
beginning of the war on Japanese domination of the Orient is 
further illustrated by Japan’s attitude toward Shantung, Man- 
7 and Mongolia and by her persistent occupation of 

ria. 

While there has been no express repudiation of the “ open- 
door policy,” but, on the contrary, reaffirmation of it by the 
Washington conference, Japan unquestionably has been left 
secure to take whatever course she chooses in the Far East. 
The results of the conference are construed there as acquies- 
cence in Japan’s aggressions, It is not unlikely that the ex- 
perience of Korea will be repeated in Shantung, Manchuria, 
and Mongolia, for no power is likely to assert itself against 
Japan for China’s protection. China is distracted by war, and 
Japan, by fanning the flames of civil conflict, can execute her 
policy in China with little interference. ‘ 

While the threat of immediate war in the Far East has bee 
alleviated, the real causes of conflict remain unadjusted, 

In Japan is the only colored race of modern times to strike an 
effective and successful blow at the white race. In Siberia the 
“yellow peril” is imminent, The four-power treaty does not 
mitigate, on the contrary, it aggravates, that appalling menace, 

When the Russian armies, which for three years had held 
the long eastern battle line with courage and unequaled sac- 
rifice, gave way before the armies of the Central Empires, 
the Allies asked the United States and Japan to send troops 
into Siberia to maintain military communication over the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, and to support the Czecho-Slovaks. The 
United States sent her quota. Japan furnished three times the 
number she was requested to supply. When the war ended 
the American troops were withdrawn. The Japanese occupation 
continues without substantial justification. 

The only promise Japan would make to the Washington 
conference respecting the evacuation of Siberia was ambiguous 
and indefinite, giving justification for the fear that she intends 
to pursue the same course there which was taken in Korea. No 
distinction of importance can be made between the Japanese 
military policy in Siberia and that formerly applied to Korea. 

The war produced no more gratifying result than the Far 
Eastern Republic. So many important things have happened 
recently that even the best informed have experienced difficulty 
in keeping abreast with progress throughout the world. Amaz- 
ing ignorance exists in the United States respecting the origin, 
constitution, and government of the Far Eastern Republic. 

It occupies that portion of Siberia extending from Lake 
Baikal to the Pacific Ocean. The whole of Siberia equals in 
area the Continent of North America. That portion which 
constitutes the Far Eastern Republic is about the size of the 
United States. The Trans-Siberian Railway bears a relation to 
Siberia similar to that of the River Nile to Egypt. The Far 
Eastern Republic comprises the largest and richest undeveloped 
area in the world. It has more than 60,000,000 acres of arable 
lands, with less than three and one-half millions in cultiva- 
tion. The total population is only 2,000,000, of which 65 per 
cent are farmers. Three hundred million acres of forest re- 
serve, immeasurable deposits of gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, 
coal, tungsten, and oil make the Far Eastern Republic rich in 
resources beyond the power of the mind to grasp,. Less than 
one-fifth of its resources have been investigated. 

The Government sprang into existence with the consent of the 
parent authority in Russia in 1920. It is democratic in form 
and in fact. Sovietism receives neither support nor sympathy 
in this model Old World Republic. The constitution, adopted 
last year, provides universal suffrage and adequately safe- 
guards individual liberty and the right of private property. 
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No confusion of opinion exists among those familiar with con- 
ditions in this new democracy. The elections which established 
the present Government were fair and free from corruption in 
any form. The people are law-abiding and devoted to their 
institutions. Finances are on a gold basis, and revenues are 
ample to meet expenditures. 

The Washington conference left Japan in military possession 
of this new democracy. In the light of history there is not the 
slightest likelihood that she will voluntarily retire from this 
rich and thinly populated land which so readily affords space 
and opportunity for her expansion throughout the future. 

Nothing in the attitude of Great Britain or France affords 
ground for belief that either will seek to retard the Japanese 
advance in Siberia. The United States have been rendered 
powerless effectively to protest against any aggressive course 
Japan may choose to take, for by the action of the Washington 
conference the supremacy of Japan in that part of the world is 
assured. 

The “ open-door policy inevitably will be abandoned or ren- 
dered nugatory. Japan will retain in China all she desires 
of the territory already occupied, and she will advance whenever 
she chooses. She will undermine democracy in the Old World 
by destroying the Far Eastern Republic and by establishing a 
government by the yellow race over peoples of the white blood 
who aspire to the enjoyment of liberty under institutions as lib- 
eral and as glorious as Caucasian civilization has created. 

MENACES OF RIVAL ALLIANCES. 

The great European wars of modern times, without exception, 
have resulted from rival alliances. 

The effect of the exclusion of Russia and Germany from the 
Washington conference and of the adoption of the four-power 
treaty was the creation of a Russo-German alliance. In the 
Senate debates we who opposed the treaty announced the ex- 
pectation that Germany and Russia would unite. No one, how- 
ever, anticipated that before the delegates to the Washington 
conference returned to their homes Germany and Russia would 
enter into an open treaty—as they did—mutually agreeing to can- 
cel all claims for damages against each other, and to pursue an 
amicable policy for the promotion of their commerce and in- 
dustries. 

The statesmen who controlled the Genoa conference frantically 
denounced this arrangement and threatened to penalize Ger- 
many and Russia by limiting the authority and privileges of 
their representatives in the conference. The Reparation Com- 
mission, however, decided that the treaty in nowise interferes 
with its jurisdiction. The formation of the four-power alliance 
by the Washington conference already has resulted in a rival 
alliance between the two outcast nations, who have balanced 
their books, become fast friends, agreed to forget the past and 
to work together in the future. ‘ 

This apparently generous and wholesome arrangement 
effected by open treaty does not tell the whole story. On the 
8d of April Germany and Russia entered into a secret military 
alliance by which the former agrees to supply the red army 
with weapons and materials necessary to equip the 180 regi- 
ments of infantry and 20 infantry divisions of heavy artillery. 
The German general staff undertakes to reorganize the Baltic 
and Black Sea Russian fleets and immediately to supply 150 
wireless equipments and 500 new airplanes. The Russian Army 
staff guarantee the establishment of factories in Russia for the 
manufacture of poison gas, airplanes, and arms, and agrees to 
maintain not less than 18 infantry and 8 cavalry divisions 
on the west Russian border.“ 

Russia even now, while her people are suffering from famine 
and civil war, has a well-trained army of 1,400,000 men. The 
population of Germany and Russia aggregates 240,000,000. If 
Japan continues her present course toward China, Germany and 
Russia inevitably will bring China into their alliance. When 
this occurs, if it ever does, when China, advised, organized, 
and trained by German and Russian officers, awakens from her 
age-long slumber, her people like numberless yellow ants may 
swarm out in every direction and threaten civilization. The 
day is not distant when Japan will be held to account for 
every wrong she has inflicted npon China and Russia. Whether 
or not China combines with Russia and Germany, Japan can 
not long prevent efforts of the white race in Siberia to throw 
off her yoke. 

DISCORD BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN. 

At no time during the last 10 years has complete accord sub- 
sisted between the United States and Japan. There have been 
threats and counterthreats, with secret preparations for possible 
conflict. 

Unquestionably this Government should make every conces- 
sion consistent with national honor and justice to other friendly 


powers to establish amicable relations with the Japanese Em- 
pire. Further than this we need not, should not, go. 

No justification exists for a policy toward Japan in conflict 
with the fixed convictions of our people concerning the differences 
between the two Governments. ; $ 

Frankness in the American position, even if it annoys 
Japan, will avoid the breach certain to occur if we mislead her to 
believe that the United States ever will tolerate, much less ap- 
prove, the Japanese position touching immigration, land owner- 
ship, and race equality. All these are domestic questions which 
the American public rightfully may determine without interven- 
tion by any foreign power. 

International law recognizes as indispensable to national au- 
tonomy the exclusive right of every nation to determine its do- 
mestic questions. The Congress will decide who shall be 
admitted to the United States. Each State will settle for itself 
the conditions of land ownership within its limits. The Japa- 
nese demand for recognition of race equality raises social issues 
and antagonisms which originate in the natural instincts of 
human beings and which, therefore, can not be adjusted by 
treaties or by statutes. The American people regard the Cau- 
enslan as the moral and intellectual superior of the Mongolian 
race, and they would condemn as contemptible and treacherous 
any course of dealing with Japan which would involve this 
well-defined conviction in uncertainty or compromise. 

The Washington conference necessarily left these domestic 
questions unsettled. However, the tension because of them has 
been relaxed through the gratification of Japah at our acquies- 
cence in her oriental policy. 

The controversies of international character which heretofore 
have disturbed amity between the United States and Japan relate 
to the Asiatic mainland and were adjusted in the Washington 
conference to please the Japanese, 

Whatever may be the technical construction of the language 
employed, the effect of the four-power treaty in world politics 
has been to make the United States an ally of Japan and conse- 
quently to attract against the United States the suspicion and 
e which Japan's aggressions have stimulated every- 
where. 

How hesitating and difficult has been the moral progress of 
humanity throughout history! Ignorance, prejudice, and suspi- 
cion have prevented the adoption of practicable methods among 
nations for the prevention of wars. The best, indeed the only 
comprehensive, plan yet suggested for preserving world peace is 
the League of Nations, in which are combined 51 powers mu- 
tually pledged to respect and preserve the territorial rights and 
political independence of one another. 

The United States rejected membership in this organization 
and allied themselves with France, England, and Japan, the 
three nations in the league whose domestic conditions and for- 
eign relations are most likely to occasion war. 

When the armistice was signed mankind, wounded, impover- 
ished, grieving, prayed for protection against the foolishness 
and barbarism of war. American statesmanship signally failed, 
It proved impotent in the presence of the supreme opportunity 
to glorify victory by safeguarding against the catastrophe of 
future world conflict. Through the pitiable failure to grasp 
that opportunity American statesmen shamed the memory of 
those who fought and died that wars might end and that peace 
might abide. 

These recent mistakes in our foreign policy, occasion disap- 
pointment; they do not justify despair. In the clear light of 
subsequent events it is often less difficult to discover errors than 
to anticipate them. Great problems do not present clear alterna- 
tives of choice and action. They appear clouded with con- 
fusion, enveloped in prejudice, and distored by falsehood. Vital 
issues rarely can be solved by logical process or patent plan; 
usually they are worked out in devious ways and by manifold 
forces often difficult to define. 

In spite of mistakes and indecision in foreign policy, our Gov- 
ernment has emerged from the smoke and thunder of world 
conflict strengthened and fortified in the patriotism of its citi- 
zens. Slowly the storm clouds are disappearing, while rain- 
bows of promise beautify the skies. 

Our people advance hopefully, if with faltering leadership, to 
the fulfillment of destiny; the exemplification of loyalty and 
devotion to liberty, justice, and enlightenment; the manifesta- 
tion of sympathy, helpfulness, and candor in our relations with 
foreign governments. 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR BALL. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, on January 9, 1923, the able 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL] delivered a very interesting 
and thoughtful address at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, before the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I ask unanimous 
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consent to have it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in 8- 
point type. P 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 
A Faw RAMBLING THOUGHTS, 


Senator Barr spoke as follows: 

Just one month ago to-night I attended a banquet at this hotel, 
given by the Society of the Sons of Delaware, of Philadelphia, 
celebrating the one hundred thirty- fifth anniversary of the ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution of the United States by my State, Dela- 
ware. At that dinner Mr. Irving Bachellor, one of our leading 
authors, was one of the speakers, his subject being ‘ What is the 
matter with America?’ Since the recent election I had feared the 
American people had held, at least to some considerable extent, 
the United States Congress responsible for our shortcomings, 
But Mr. Bachellor told us the fault was in our American homes, 
that the families lacked the strong executive head that they in 
our earlier day possessed, and that the boys and girls were not 
given the lessons of obedience nor taught the importance of 
industry that was ground into us as youngsters. This discourse 
so impressed me that I have given some study to our general 
conditions, with the idea of ascertaining how much of this dis- 
content can be traced to the failure of Government agencies to 
properly function, We are all well aware that things are not 
normal, that there is a general feeling of discontent—a feeling 
that certain branches of the Government are not functioning as 
they should. Our Government is of such a nature that to get 
the best results it must be a Government by parties, the party 
in control always being held responsible for the results. If 
everybody is prosperous and content, that party receives the 
commendation, If the country is not prosperous, then that 
party must accept the criticisms and the responsibility. But in 
my short legislative experience I have learned that it is some- 
times very difficult to enact important legislation—legislation 
that the party in power deems essential for the carrying out 
of its policies, though they may have a reasonable majority in 
that body, 

“This condition as to the personnel of our legislative bodies 
would cause us to conclude that the method of selecting the 
candidates for the various offices by the great political parties 
is not entirely satisfactory. The last few years there has been 
a tendency to change from the old convention plan of nominat- 
ing to what is termed the direct primary. In the old convention 
plan, by the common primary, the parties elected delegates to 
a convention, and that convention, after due deliberation, 
selected the candidates to be voted for at the general election. 
The charge was made against this method that a few strong 
men could control that convention and thus nominate the 
ticket, and that these few men, in making those nominations, 
made them for their own advancement and not for the general 
good. In other words, the cry was made of ‘boss rule.“ The 
people in their might determined to overthrow this situation; 
and as a result of this campaign, claiming, as they did, that it 
was in the interest of the masses against the classes, the con- 
vention method of nominating gave way to the popular method 
of direct primary, where the people themselves make these 
nominations. If this were strictly a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, this would seem to be the proper way to make these 
nominations; but ours is a republican government, a representa- 
tive government, where certain power is delegated by the 
people; and in delegating this power our forefathers no doubt 
saw the evils of the strictly democratic form, 

“T have absolute confidence in the integrity and wisdom of 
the majority of the American people, and if the direct primary 
enabled the majority of a party to nominate their candidates, 
I would be an advocate and loyally support that method of 
making nominations. But in practice we find the majority of 
the party is generally defeated, and that a minority make these 
nominations, If there were but two candidates for any par- 
ticular office, then one or the other, of course, would receive 
that majority, but in practice we find there are generally many 
more than two candidates, and frequently the man receiving 
‘the plurality—and thus the nomination—will not receive more 
than one-third or one-fourth of the total vote. We find further 
that the loyal party supporters, the people who believe in the 
principles adopted by that party at its national convention and 
for which it has stood for the years past, divide their vote 
among three or four candidates representing the party prin- 
ciples, while probably one candidate, professing to be a Repub- 
lican or a Democrat but whose principles differ from either 
party, will receive the solid support of a class which fre- 
quently is sufficient to make the nomination over any of the 
true loyal men. Thus the will of the majority is defeated, 
and the minority representative becomes the candidate, 


“Tf this were not a government by parties, probably this 
would not be so serious a matter. I firmly believe that our 
Government, if its success, certainly if its efficient functioning, 
depends upon parties, the direct primary, as I have described, 
destroys the power of parties to legislate, and permits a few 
by a combination with the minority party to either defeat 
legislation entirely or to prevent the carrying out of the policies 
for which that party stands pledged and for which the people 
at the previous election gaye their vote. 

This causes general dissatisfaction, and the party is charged 
with using platform pledges only to win votes when in reality 
that party is probably conscientious and loyal to its principles 
but utterly helpless when it comes to vote those principles in 
proper legislation. If our Nation is safer in the hands of indi- 
viduals with no party vouching for their acts—with nobody 
with a future depending upon the result of its acts—then the 
direct primary probably may work out the ends that its advo- 
eates claim for it; but if we are to depend upon party govern- 
ment, and hold the party in power responsible for its acts, thus 
making the party’s future dependent upon the carrying out of 
those acts, then, in my judgment, the sooner we get back to the 
convention form of nomination, the sooner will our Govern- 
ment be as it was intended, a government by parties, and the 
poy in power able to legislate and meet the demands of our 

ation. 

“In nominating the delegates to attend a convention which 
names the candidates for the representative offices, the people 
bave, in the naming of these delegates, their choice in this 
selection. 

“The real object of any form of primary is, or should be at 
least, to select the very best available man of the party who can 
be obtained to fill that office; for certainly the more patriotic 
and capable the official, the better will be his administration. 

“Thus, my greatest objection to the direct primary is its 
tendency to destroy parties and party power. I do not claim 
that when a party outlives its usefulness that there is any 
excuse for its being continued, but in that event it should be 
replaced by another party more nearly representing the senti- 
ment of the people at that time, otherwise we can have no per- 
manency in our financial, economic, or industrial conditions, 

“Tt is impossible to conceive of a House of Representatives, 
composed of more than 400 Members, each elected upon his own 
platform and fighting for the principles for which he stands, 
to accomplish any legislation, and should by combination any 
legislation be passed, would there be an assurance of its per- 
manency? 

There is nothing that affects the prosperity of a nation more 
than uncertainty as to its important policies. Without parties 
all would be chaos and our Government could not function. 

“Another serious objection to me to the direct primary is 
that it enables the cities with their dense population to always 
hold the power in making nominations, and thus the rural dis- 
tricts with their important farming interests find themselves 
without the representation essential for properly protecting 
their interests, where the vote is taken by the entire State, and 
certainly there is no interest of greater importance to general 
prosperity than is the producer of foodstuffs. 

“I believe it is the duty of every American citizen to freely 
criticize the policies of this Nation when he believes those poli- 
cies wrong, and he can suggest legislation that will correct these 
evils, but to always find fault, to always criticize and tear down 
without suggesting something better seriously interferes with 
our return to normal conditions. Conditions may not be as 
satisfactory in this country as we would desire, probably as the 
majority of the American people think they should be, yet the 
United States is in infinitely better condition than is any other 
nation of the world. Congress has enacted much legislation for 
which the party stood pledged, but where it has falled to fully 
meet the expectations of the people who voted that party in 
power, this failure is traceable to the direct primary. The 
rights of a minority party must always be protected, but for 
successful legislation the majority party must be able to legis- 
late—must be able to carry out its pledges to the people—if 
that party is going to bring prosperity and happiness to our 
American people. 

“T realize that by taking this position I shall be termed a re- 
actionary and ultra-conservative. I am sufficiently conserva- 
tive not to follow those policies which to me seem to be driving 
our Nation too far into the unknown.” 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations for 


the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1924, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there are Sen- 
ators absent who want to be present when the Senator from 
Maine is speaking. Therefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald 1 Reed, Pa 
Ball Fletcher McCormick Robinson 
Bayard Frelinghuysen MeCumber Sheppard 
Borah eorge cKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Glass McKinley Smith 
Broussard Hale McLean Smoot 
Bursum Harreld McNary Spencer 
Calder Harris oses Sterling 
Cameron Harrison Myers Sutherland 
Capper eflin Nelson Townsend 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex New Underwood 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norbeck Wadsworth 
Couzens Kellogg Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson Kendrick Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Cummins Keyes Pepper Watson 
Curtis Kin Phipps Weller 

Dial Lad Poindexter illis 
Dillingham La Follette Pomerene 

Ernst Lenroot Ransdell 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIS] is absent from attendance upon the Senate because of a 
death in his family. I wish that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] is 
engaged in the work of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Maine will proceed. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, on yesterday afternoon I 
endeavored to occupy the floor with a few brief remarks, but 
there were before the Senate matters of such very great impor- 
tance to the farmers of the country that I was very glad to 
yield for their consideration. First of all was the matter of a 
little appropriation of $10,000 asked by the Senators from 
Louisiana for the eradication of a disease that has struck the 
sugar-cane section of their State and other States of the South, 
and which appealed to me as a most worthy object. I was 
glad, indeed, to yield for that purpose, although a point of order 
was very properly made and sustained against the amendment 
in the form in which it was presented. I am very glad that 
the Senator in charge of the Agricultural appropriation bill 
[Mr. McNary], with his usual courtesy, very willingly offered 
to take the matter up with his committee, and I understand 
that this morning a report is to be made recommending the 
allowances asked for. 

The amendment which I am about to offer is of a most un- 
usual character; in fact, so unusual that I think possibly it will 
interest the people of the entire country, because it is very 
rare for a Senator to rise in his place and ask that an appro- 
priation be stricken from a bill. While Senators spent the 
latter part of yesterday afternoon discussing appropriations 
asked for and needed by the agriculturists of the country the 
amount of those appropriations did not exceed $250,000. The 
appropriation which I shall ask to have stricken from the bill 
is sufficiently large that the whole amount asked for for the 
Department of Agriculture, even though the appropriations 
discussed yesterday may be allowed, will be much less than the 
total recommended by the committee. 

As the subject of my text I want to refer back two years, 
or perhaps a little more, to a matter which was under con- 
sideration by the Senate and was very carefully considered at 
that time. For two sessions of the Senate I was very glad to 
oppose the measure which was finally enacted into a law by 
the Senate and the House. In order that it may be well under- 
stood, I want to read just what was said by the proponents 
of the measure as to the reasons given why the bill should be 
enacted into a law. The Senator from Iowa at that time, Mr. 
Kenyon, the sponsor of the bill, said in presenting it—and I am 
reading his exact language— 

The justification for any such measure us this at all is in the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission showing what has been done in the 
way of combination among the packers. 

He further said if there was no reason for supposing that 
there had been a combination, the enactment of this law was 
entirely unnecessary. 

President Wilson in 1917 asked the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to make a careful investigation of the business of the five 
big packers of the West. The Federal Trade Commission made 
such an investigation and reported thereon, and the report was 


about to be acted upon when the bill referred to was presented 
to the Senate and the whole proceeding turned from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to the Agricultural Department. 

The purpose of that bill, as then stated, was to prevent any 
great deals or combinations between the five packers, which, 


it was stated, were likely to be consummated. Up to that time 
no deal had been made and no combination had been entered 
into by the large packers of the country. Hardly, however, 
had that bill been passed before two of the great packing com- 
panies of the country began to negotiate for a combination; 
and since the enactment of the bill the greatest combination of 
commercial enterprises which was ever conceived in the world’s 
history has been consummated. So, despite the alleged reason 
and purpose for the enactment of that law, it has proven in- 
effective and altogether unnecessary. That deal has been con- 
summated and the bonds issued under it have been sold within 
the past week. 

It was further stated that it was necessary to take from the 
five large packers the control of the stockyards where the cattle 
were sold, and a commission was formed to bring about that 
result. After the expiration of two years nothing has been done, 
and the packing yards are in precisely the same position that 
they were at the time of the enactment of the law. 

Another object of the bill was—and that has been attained— 
to prevent the large packers-from merchandising goods out- 
side of those produced in their packing plants. That purpose 
of the law has been effectuated at a cost to the farmers of the 
country of more than $500,000,000 last year. The big packers 
in the sale and distribution of their meats all over the country, 
shipping in carloads, can use only 65 per cent of the space in 
their cars, while the remainder of the cars may be used for 
other purposes. In dealing in so-called unrelated commodities 
the packers came in competition with another class of business 
men. The law prevented their dealing in unrelated products, 
and in so doing it stopped the sale of those products of the 
farmers. ; 

Further than that, the sponsor of the bill stated that the 
execution of the law would be yery inexpensive; that it was not 
going to cost anything; that it could be executed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture with the clerical force which they 
already had in the department. Mr. President, standing right 
where I now stand, I remember, as Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber will remember, that T stated that the first 
appropriation would be at least $200,000, and that, inasmuch 
as the Republican Party was then in power, it would provide 
places for 60 deserving Republicans. I do not take any special 
pride in referring to anything I may have said as enabling me 
to remind Senators, “I told you so,” but, as a matter of fact, 
I came numerically within five of the number of officials which 
it has required to enforce that law. It took 55 officials, at 
salaries on an average of $3,000 per annum, and $30,000 for 
office expenses. 

Last year the appropriation asked for was $200,000. This 
year, under the pending bill, $410,000 is asked for. That 
means that in less than five years we shall be building up 
in the Agricultural Department another great bureau at an 
expense of more than $5,000,000 to the country, a bureau 
which will not benefit the farmers of the country a single cent, 
but which will be distinctly to their disadvantage. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Has the Senator from Maine made reference 
to the assurances which the Senate received when the bill 
was passed that its administration would involve no expense 
to the Treasury? 

Mr. FERNALD. I have just referred to that, I will say 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. It was stated on the 
floor on this side of the Chamber that the bill, if enacted into 
law, would be inexpensive; that it could be enforced by the 
Department of Agriculture through the officials already in 
the department, and that no extra expense need be involved, 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator further if he hag 
spoken at all of the contemplated combinations that are now 
in process of formation and which were to be entirely pre- 
vented by the mere enactment of that legislation? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I stated that such a combi- 
nation was never dreamed of until the passage of that law, 
and now, as every Senator on this floor knows, the greatest 
combination of capital which has ever been known in the 
world's history, with two exceptions, has just been consum- 
mated and its bonds have been sold. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from Maine yield to me? 

Mr. FERNALD, I yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Frercuer], who first rose. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I merely desire to ask the Senator from 
Maine, who has stated that the appropriation of $200,000 came 
within 5 of giving 60 deserving Republicans good jobs, for 
how many will this proposed increase provide? 

Mr, FERNALD. It will increase the number to at least 
twice as many, and it will make places for Republicans. I 
do not assume that the Republicans are any worse than are 
the members of the party of my friend from Florida. Under 
this legislation, if our Democratic friends should come into 
power, I should expect every one of these officials to be turned 
out and Democrats substituted for them. What I claim, Mr. 
President, however, is that we have gone far enough with 
mischievous farm legislation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Senator gets away from the 
combination between the Armour Co. and the Morris Co. let me 
ask him, Does the Senator think it was a bad thing to bring 
about such a combination? 

Mr. FERNALD. No; I do not. 

i CARAWAY. Then, the Senator is not complaining about 
at? 

Mr. FERNALD. Not at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was merely going to suggest that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has assented to it, has he not, and 
also the Attorney General? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know; but I do know that the 
bonds have been sold. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows it could have been pre- 
vented by the administration, if it had seen fit to prevent it, 
under the law, does he not? 

Mr. FERNALD. I presume so. Right in that connection, 
however, let me say—— 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 
a moment? 

Mr. FERNALD: Let me answer the question of the Senator 
from Arkansas first; I desire to carry that idea a little further 
along. Whenever the Government interferes with any business 
in this country there always follows an increase in the price 
of the products of that particular business. I remember back 
in 1910, when we first began to use automobiles and gasoline 
engines on our farms in New England, the farmers made a 
contract with the Standard Oil Co, of New York to deliver 
gasoline on the farms in Maine for 11 cents a gallon. We under- 
took to disintegrate and divide up the Standard Oil Co., until 
to-day there are some 28 or 29 Standard Oil companies, and the 
price has advanced just about half a cent a gallon every time a 
new company has been formed, until to-day it is 27 cents a 
gallon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator a further question? 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If regulation upon the part of the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the increase in price, the Standard Oil 
Co., then, ought to have been for Government regulation, ought 
it not? 

Mr. FERNALD. The units of that company ought to have 
been held together. Let me say to the Senator along this line 
that the great packing companies of Chicago had built up an 
enormous business in other products than meat products which 
they produced. Why were other men who were interested in 
lines of business which came in competition with that of the 
five great packers desirous to have the packers abandon that 
fleld? Was it because the packers were selling goods at a 
higher price to the consumers of the country? Certainly not; it 
was because they were delivering goods to the consumer at a 
much less cost than could be done in any other way. They 
bought goods in large quantities. Everyone who knows any- 
thing about the canning business knows that the larger the 
order the lower the price. An order for 10,000 cases of goods 
can be packed much cheaper than an order for 1,000 cases, 
The packers bought their goods not by carload lots but by train- 
loads from California to Maine. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I will be glad to yield in just a moment. 
Because of the exceedingly large quantities which they pur- 
chased they bought at a very low price, and they bought on a 
cash basis, so that a canner in Maine who took an order from 
one of the large packers knew that the moment the goods 
were loaded on the car the draft would be sent to him. Now 
I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
if he is mindful of the fact that the consent decree under 


which the packers agreed to abstain from handling groceries 
and other unrelated commodities was not a part of the so-called 


packers control act and had nothing whatsoever, so far as I` 


recall, to do with that act? The Senator remembers that the 
two things were entirely separate; that the consent decree 
was the act of the court, while the packers control act was 
the act of the National Legislature. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; but the unrelated activities of the 
packers came under the provisions of the bill to which I have 
referred and those activities were stopped; the packers were 
prevented from selling groceries and from selling canned goods 
outside of those produced by them. I remember, as the 
Senator from Wyoming must remember, and if the Senators 
from California were present they would recall, that farmers 
and fruit growers came here from California and begged that 
the decree might be set aside, for it made a difference of 
$40,000,000 worth of goods to the State of California alone 
and affected every other State in the Union. Just so long as 
we proceed along these lines, placing obstructions in the way 
of business, just so long will the farmers suffer. From the 
time a commodity is produced on the farm until it is placed 
on the table of the consumer every single obstruction that is 
placed in the way of any intermediate transaction comes home 
to oe farmer; he has to settle and receive a lower price for his 
goods. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield further to the Senator. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wish to ask the Senator if he has any 
definite reason to believe or any information to the effect that 
the great packing houses are now complaining that the present 
packing law is a detriment to their business? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, the packers got exactly 
the bill they wanted to get. I remember that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE], standing where 
I am now standing, held up that bill and told the Senate 
that it was the bill which the packers wanted. The Senate 
however, had determined to go after somebody; somebody had 
been successful in business and they were determined to pun- 
ish somebody. That is what we have been doing for the last 
four years—trying to punish everybody in business. 

I repeat, the packers got exactly the bill they wanted; 
and the Senator from Wisconsin, standing right here—and 
sometimes he is a little troublesome to this side of the Cham- 
ber, and I do not always agree with him—held that bill up to 
the Senate and said, “There are 10 provisions which have 
been written in this bill with a sharpened lead pencil by an 
agent of the packers themselves. I know the packers want 
this bill as it is.” I told the Senate at the time that they 
would be entirely satisfied with it. They have made just as 
much money selling meat as they would have made if they had 
to do a little more work and handle groceries, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I should like to ask the Senator a further 
question. When the packers handled groceries, canned goods, 
and so forth, they shipped them in their own cars, did they 
not? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And that practically amounted to a rebate; 
so that they had their goods handled cheaper than any grocer 
could have his goods handled? 

Mr. FERNALD, They did. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Is the Senator willing that rebates shall 
be given to the packers in order that they might destroy all 
other people engaged in the distribution of groceries? 

Mr. FERNALD, I am very glad to answer my friend from 
Arkansas. I want everybody in this country to have the right 
to deal in any commodity that is produced here, and especially 
farm products. I will say to the Senator, however, that in 
the instance cited it did not amount to a rebate. The packers 
were merely loading their cars to capacity, and they afforded 
the best avenue for the distribution of farm products that has 
ever been conceived. The business had been built up during 
the course of 50 years, but with one stroke of the pen we 
destroyed it. If the law shall be repealed to-morrow, as I 
hope it may be, it will take 10 years for the farmers to begin 
to get back to where they were when the bill was passed. The 
law has destroyed the market which had been created. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield further to the Senator from 8 


nsas. 

Mr. GARAWAY. I thought the Senator said in answer to 

the first question that it was a rebate. Now he denies that it is. 
Mr. FERNALD. Oh, well, it is not a rebate; it is simply 

using the entire capacity of a car. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; and by that means they got 
cheaper transportation for their goods than the wholesale 
grocer could have gotten for his, did they not? If that is not 
a rebate, what is it? 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, well, in some instances they were de- 
livering goods to the consumer at a less price than the whole- 
sale grocer—only in some instances—because wherever a whole- 
Sale grocer could send a full car of goods he could get just 
as low a price; but it is not expected that a retail man down 
here who buys 10 cases of canned goods could buy them at the 
same price that a man who bought a thousand cases or a car- 
load could buy them. 

I yield now to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator 
to say that at one stroke of the pen Congress destroyed that 
business of the packers? 

Mr. FERNALD. It destroyed that part of the business. It 
destroyed the part that was of interest to the farmers of the 
country. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Very well. Then, as I understand also, the 
Senator says the packers wanted it destroyed? 

Mr. FERNALD. They were perfectly willing. The packers 
are quite satisfied with this bill. They make just the same 
percentage that they did before. They were obliged to do a 
little more work before, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, why should they not be satis- 
fied, when under its provisions and since its passage they have 
made the greatest combination among them that was ever 
known? 

Mr. FERNALD. Absolutely; and, Senators, if it is to be the 
policy of this Government to start out on all these different 
tangents, legislating for classes, building up bureaus down here, 
by and by there will not be any farmers. Why, only a few 
years ago we started two other commissions, with five men. 
To-day there are 2,200 in one commission and some 1,200 in 
another, and we have to build buildings here for their accom- 
modation. We have not room enough, The streets of Wash- 
ington are crowded with people who are in these different 
bureaus. 

What I claim is that everything that is done by this bill 
could have been done by the Federal Trade Commission. They 
have all the facts in the case. They have all the law neces- 
sary under the Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton anti- 
trust law. No combination of capital of such an enormous 
amount ever was conceived until this bill was passed, and naw 
every man in the Senate knows what is going on here. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERNALD. Very gladly. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask what combination of capital 
under the packer control act the Senator refers to. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am not a lawyer, as the Senator knows; 
but I simply know that $60,000,000 worth of bonds were offered 
by one of the large concerns which has just combined with 
another one of the large packers, cutting down the number to 
four, and the bonds have been sold. I know that. I do not 
know what provision there is in the bill, but I know that the 
packers are quite satisfied with this bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Will the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I just want to say that the $60,000,000 
referred to was not an increase of capitalization growing out 
of a combination. It was a refunding plan, and up to this time 
there has been no merging of any packing-house interest. There 
has just been discussion of it. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I understand that it is now under con- 
sideration by the Agricultural Committee; but, long before any 
investigation by the committee was started, all the details of 
this deal were known to every business man in the country, and 
why do they want $60,000,000 in bonds if they are not going to 
enlarge the business? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I can inform the Senator. 
I think the Senate ought to know. This $60,000,000 is just to 
refund a debt incurred during the war at a higher rate of in- 
terest. I think it might very well be made plain. This great 
packing company is attempting to reestablish its business un- 
der the great difficulties of the times through which we are all 
passing, and in no sense of the word does it involve an in- 
crease growing out of a combination. It just transfers from 
an obligation that much of capital to capitalization of the busi- 
ness. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator is a very intelligent man, and 
a very lovable character 

Mr. KENDRICK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, FERNALD. But I am sure he has been reading the 
daily papers for the last month and knows what is going on in 


the business world; and he knows to-day that representatives 
of the great packing houses are in Chicago, and, if I mistake 
hot, they are in this city on this very purpose, taking it up 
with several of the committees here; but the consummation has 
been made. 

Mr. KENDRICK. On what purpose? 

Mr. FERNALD. To see whether Congress, now that it is all 
done, will ratify the proceedings, I suppose. 

Mr. KENDRICK. If that be true, I have no information to 
that effect. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator certainly has been reading the 
daily papers. All I want is for the farmers of this country to 
know who their friends are. It is not necessary for a lot of 
swivel-chair farmers, who would not know corn from beeswax, 
to come up here and tell the Senate what is needed, and how 
many bureaus are needed here, and how we must broaden the 
activities of these bureaus and every year double up, first, one 
hundred, then two hundred, and now in the second year ask- 
ing for four hundred and ten thousand dollars; and yet the 
Senate spent the whole afternoon yesterday trying to determine 
whether a little appropriation of $10,000 should be given to 
eradicate some disease that affects the cane-growing belt in 
the South. Let the farmers of this country know that every 
dollar of this is absolutely wasted. Let them know who are 
the real friends of the farmer. Let them know that there are 
a few of us here who are trying to economize. 

Senators, why do we talk about economy all the time and 
still go on increasing the appropriations? Here is an oppor- 
tunity to strike from the bill almost half à million dollars 
that is useless and wasted; and if this bill goes through, in 
about two years we will have to build another large office 
building here to accommodate this particular bureau. We in- 
crease these things from time to time; and if you on the other 
side want to make positions for another 125 deserving Re- 
publicans, go ahead and pass this bill, and let the farmers 
know what you are doing. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Certainly. „ 

Mr. CARAWAY. Judging by the last returns, where would 
we find the 125 deserving Republicans? 

Mr. FERNALD. You will find them in Maine. 
about the only place now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the only place where there are 
any left. 

Mr. FERNALD. We have a few left down there. It is 
fortunate that this comes now, because if it had been two 
years ago, under the Democratic administration, you could not 
have found one in any State. But, my friends, what I want 
the people of this country to know is that we are trying to 
economize; that we are not going to start out on any new 
proposition here; that we do not propose to increase these 
appropriations. If they had come here and asked for a rea- 
sonable amount, that might have been another thing; but it is 
the same old story. They start in with four or five people, 
and every one of them has to have a stenographer in the first 
place; then they have to have roll-top desks; then they have 
to have offices in some building; then they have to have as- 
sistants; and then they must have experts. Everything that 
is contemplated to be done in this bill can be done by the 
Federal Trade Commission, who have expert attorneys, ex- 
pert accountants, expert auditors, expert men in every depart- 
ment, that are able to carry out the provisions of this bill. 
All I ask is that we repeal that law, now that we know that 
it is an injury. 

You say, “How does it affect the farmers?” It affects the 
farmers very little in regard to the $400,000 that is asked for. 
I realize that a man here speaking in terms of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars does not get much attention from the 
country. A few hundred thousand dollars does not make much 
difference. In the State of California alone, after this bill was 
passed, the fruit growers there came down here—representa- 
tive men, farmers and fruit growers—and begged that a decree 
be made whereby they might sell their products as they had 
been selling them, through the regular channels. I want to say, 
Mr, President, that whenever the Government of the United 
States undertakes to interfere with any business, blocks in 
any way the progress of distribution, or undertakes to change 
the methods of the distribution and sale of products, it always 
affects the farmers. They are the men who are finally taxed; 
and not only in California but in Maine farmers cut down 
their acreage last year because they had no sale for their 
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8. 
It is quite an undertaking to start out and get a market. You 
would be astonished if you should go down here to the grocers 
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of this city and undertake to sell them any particular product, 
First of all, they would want to know what you knew about 
that product. Then they would want to know if it had been on 
the market. They would want to know all about it, and it 
would be the hardest thing in the world. It takes years and 
years to build up a business of that character, and when this 
bill was passed it stopped that method of distribution. 

I want the farmers of the country to understand that this Is 
an expensive thing; that it is a useless, wasteful piece of legis- 
lation. I want them to understand that what we mean to do 
in this country is not to interfere with business and try to 
punish everybody who is undertaking to carry on business, but 
to be helpful. Let us pass some legislation and try to help 
somebody or something. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I call the Senator's attention once again 
to the fact that the distribution of these products in connection 
with the unrelated products was stopped by the consent decree 
months before the other bill became a law. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have not the date, but I do not recall that 
that was the case. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think the Senator will find that to be 
true; and if the present packer control bill deals with it, it only 
deals with that question in conformity with the consent decree, 

Mr. FERNALD. As I recall, nothing of that kind was pre- 
sented—in fact, I am certain about that—until after the pas- 
sage of this bill. Then the whole thing came up, and it was 
finally turned over to the Department of Agriculture. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were about making and had made an 
inyestigation. That investigation stopped entirely after the 
passage of this bill. What I want to do now is to turn this 
business right back to the Federal Trade Commission. The 
Senator knows that under the Sherman antitrust law there is 
plenty of law whereby the Federal Trade Commission can pun- 
ish any combinations in restraint of trade. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Does the Senator recall the fact that the 
packers wished to be relieved of the authority of the Federal 
Trade Commission and have it transferred in this way? 

Mr. FERNALD. Les; I do. 

Mr, KENDRIOK. That would indicate that nothing in the 
law has proved damaging to their business. 

. Mr. FERNALD. I recognize that the packers are very well 
pleased with this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask my friend from Wyoming a question? 

Mr, FERNALD, I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. He is a great cattle grower, and familiar 
with the practical side of this matter. I want to ask him 
whether or not, in his opinion, speaking from his experience, 
the passage of the act that we passed with regard to the regu- 
lation of packers a year or two ago has really been helpful in 
any way? ; 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge 
me, I shall have a word to say at the first opportunity on that 
particular point in connection with this appropriation ; but, as a 
reminder to the Senator from Maine, I want to call his attention 
to the fact that the consent decree was put into effect by At- 
torney General Palmer, and that the packer control act was 
passed after the change of administration. 

Mr. FERNALD. I admit that is so. 

Mr. KENDRICK. May I not ask the Senator from New York 
[Mr. WapsworrH] if his recollection on this point is to that 
effect? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, it is common knowledge that 
the act was passed after the consent decree was entered. 

Mr. KENDRICK. And the consent decree was in effect 
before the packer control act became a law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH... Oh, yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The packer control act was passed August 
15, 1921. 

Mr, FERNALD. Let me ask the Senator from Wyoming a 
question. What was the objection tothe packers handing gro- 
cerles and other products? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Senator will find in the discussion on 
this floor, as I recall, no statement of mine opposing that 
economic distribution. I always insisted, in our committees 
and in other places, that it was unwise to impose upon the 
packers any restriction that would interfere with economic 
action. I had no such plan or purpose in my legislation, and 
refused, in fact, outside of the Chamber, to include that pro- 
vision in the bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Does the Senator think it would be a wise 
thing to stop the drug men from selling cigars? That would 
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be the same class of legislation. Would it be a very wise move’ 
to stop grocers selling medicine? 

Mr. KENDRICK, I would place no such restrictions on any 
business, A Phar 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator and I agree on that. No re- 
strictions ought to be placed on any kind of business. Now I 
want to read from a speech of the Senator from Iowa, te 

Mr. KENDRICK. I insist that the packers control act does 
not do that, but it was the court’s decree that did it. : 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator thinks it would be a wise thing 
to set that decree aside, does he not? i 

Mr. KENDRIOK. That is a matter I have not considered, 
If the Senator wants a direct answer to that question, I have, 
this to say, that I think the entire packing-house situation 
should be let alone, let go ahead in a normal way, like any other 
business. : 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator agrees with the packers, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I do to that extent. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have just said that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Forrerre] in his place here said that 10 pro- 
visions were written in with a sharpened pencil by one of the 
agents of the packers; that it was exactly the bill they wanted. 
What I want to say is this: That the farmers of this country 
have worked under a disadvantage every day since that law 
was enacted, and not only has it cost this Government this 
year an appropriation of $410,000—which is an absolutely use- 
less expenditure of money—but it stopped the marketing and 
Met aes of more than $500,000,000 worth of farm products 
n X 

Mr. CARAWAY, In the interest of historic accuracy, may I 
call the attention of the Senator to the fact that it was not 
the bill reported by the Committee on Agriċulture and Forestry 
of the Senate—— 

Mr. FERNALD. No 

Mr. CARAWAY, To which the amendments were suggested 
by the attorney for the packers. That was a bill which passed 
the House and which caine here, and if I may be permitted to 
say it, votes on the Senator's side of the Chamber substituted 
the bill as it passed the House for the Senate committee bill. 

Mr, FERNALD. With sufficient help on the Senator's side. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was opposed to it. I will look up the 
record and see just who did yote for it. 

Mr. FERNALD. The Senator will find there were several on 
both sides of the Chamber who voted for it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall be much surprised if that is the fact. 

Mr. FERNALD. The farmers themselves know what is to 
their advantage. Let me read what one of the largest farmers 
in Iowa said. I am reading from the evidence of Mr. J. S. 
Blackwell, of Muscatine, Iowa. He said: 

I am sorry that a Senator from a prosperous State like Iowa has 
to be the father of this bill, in view of the at prosperity that we 
are now enjoying. I do not think such legislation should originate 
from a State like ours. * Iowa's land values have incre: 
by leaps and bounds within the last few years—from $50 to $500 
an acre, and in some places more than that. This is due to the 
packers more than any single thing. 

And Mr. Blackwell knew what he was talking about. 
the largest hog raiser in the Stute of Iowa. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator give the date? 

Mr, FERNALD. Let me finish reading this. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I just want the date of that. . 

Mr, FERNALD. This was before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in 1921, I think. 

Mr, CARAWAY. May I suggest that the Senator making 
that speech was Senator Kenyon, for whose confirmation as a 
judge the Senator from Maine voted. He was appointed Fed- 
eral judge by this administration. 

Mr. FERNALD. I did not catch the Senator’s remark. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Senator Kenyon was the Senator being 
criticized, and he was made a Federal judge by the present ad- 
ministration, and the Senator from Maine voted for his con- 
firmation. 

Mr. FERNALD. I did, and he is a very able judge, I have no 
doubt. 

Mr. CARAWAY. A very fair man. 

Mr. FERNALD. A very fair man, I have no doubt; but he 
was mistaken in this matter. I want to finish reading from 
Mr. Blackwell's testimony. I want Senators to know that this 
is the evidence of a farmer, the largest hog grower in the State 
of Iowa, from which State the sponsor of that law came. He 
went on to say: 


This is due to the packers more than any single thing, and I want to 
tell you why. lowa is the greatest hog-producing State in the Union. 
Besides, it is one of the foremost cattle-producing States, as well as 


He is 
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one of the leading States in the production of poultry, eggs, and butter. 
Now, all of these products of our farms practically are sold to the pack- 
ers at the ready market every day in the year. 

Then he goes on, I am not going to read it all, but he was 
very sorry that his Senator should sponsor such a bill as that, 
and the farmers from one end of the country to the other have 
been injured by the enactment of that law, which placed a 
block of obstruction in the way of distribution which was the 
most economical way for distributing farm products from the 
farm to the consumers’ tables. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the Senator is still confusing the 
consent decree with the packers act, which were not related. 

Mr. FERNALD. I will set that aside and say nothing more 
about the consent decree. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The packer control bill had nothing to do 
with distribution. It had everything to do with the matter of 
the packers combining, so that they could get from the farmer 
this live stock at practically their own prices, having no kind of 
competition in the buying of farm products. 

Mr. FERNALD. That is not true. This man from Iowa 
Says 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, Mr. President 

Mr. FERNALD. Let me say to the Senator that more than 
8⁰ farmers appeared before that committee, giving the same 
testimony. 

Mr. CARAWAY, I would not be willing to concede that all 
the wisdom in the world is contained in 80 farmers from the 
State of Iowa. There is something left outside of that 80. 

Mr. FERNALD. They came from all over the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Any farmer who protested against that leg- 
islation because he said it interfered with the distribution of 
farm products does not need to be answered, because from a 
reading of the bill it will be found that he did not know what 
he was talking about. A farmer is no more likely to be right 
than anybody else, if he does not know what he is complaining 
about. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I have yielded to the Sena- 
‘tor—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. FERNALD. 
he wants to. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Oh, no. 

Mr. FERNALD. The farmers are the men who understand 
what the fatted calf is, and they are beginning to realize, just 
‘as the Senator from Wisconsin said, that that law was written 
in the interest of the packers. An agent of the packers ap- 
\peared before the committee, their ideas were written into the 
bill, and the bill was passed because the Senate had an idea at 
that time that they had to punish somebody. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator was complaining 
that they did not punish the packers, that they made them rich, 

Mr. FERNALD. The farmers punished themselves, because 
they stopped distribution. Does the Senator want any further 
‘information about that? I have told him what this man said, 
land I submit that that man who raises hogs knows as much 
about marketing his hogs as any Senator on this floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should like to know whose hogs he raises. 

Mr. FERNALD. He raises his own hogs, and he is one of 
‘80 men who appeared from the State of Iowa, or who came 
‘from all over the country, and I am sure the farmers know 
as much about marketing their goods, whether hogs or corn or 
horses, as any Senator on this floor. They are not swivel- 
chair farmers, mealy mouthed manipulators of modern busi- 
ness, trying to upset every provision that has been made in the 
‘last 50 years. They want to sell as directly as they can from 
their farms to the consumers’ tables, and I want the farmers 
of this country to know, as they do know, that the Senate is 
ready now to put an end to the attempt to punish somebody 
and are going to give a little helpful assistance to the farmers. 

Several bills have been introduced which deal with the sub- 
Jject of aid to the farmers, and I am in favor of all of them 
that will in any way assist the farmers in getting their 
[products to market. What the farmers of this country want 
more than anything else is a market for their goods. They 
do not want credit: Most farmers can get credit. There has 
| never been a single farmer in my State, to my knowledge, 
who has asked any help of any agency in Washington, but 
they ask for markets, and that is what they are deprived of 
by this law. I want them to understand that the Senate of 
the United States here and now is ready to stop enacting 
that kind of legislation, that they are ready to stop building 
| up great bureaus here, that they are ready to stop bringing 
men here from partisan motives, giving them positions as 
| clerks and auditors and expert accountants. I want them to 
know that the Senate of the United States is ready to put a 
stop to bringing men here to undertake to govern the farmers’ 


I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
I will allow him to conclude his speech if 


business, and that we are going to allow the farmers and busi- 
ness men of this country to carry on their business in their 
own way, as they have for 50 years. Whenever a man has 
built up a large business, instead of undertaking to punish 
him let us give him some helpful aid. 

I have had my say about this. I told the Senate two years 
ago just what would happen. I take some little personal sat- 
isfaction in referring to it, because I stated at that time 
almost precisely what has happened on account of the passage 
of that bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, I have been yery much in- 
terested in the speech which the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FERNALD] has just made. He has made some statements which 
have greatly surprised me. The first among them is the state- 
ment that the packer act, passed August 15, 1921, is really a 
law passed by the present Congress in the interest of the 
packers and not in the interest of the farmers and the stock 
raisers of the country. That is an alarming statement, and 
if it be true it ought to receive very serious consideration 
from this body and from the people of this country as well. 

Mr. FERNALD, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 

Mr. FERNALD. I based my statement on the statement of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotrerre], who held up 
the bill—the Senator will find the incident in his remarks— 
and said that inserted between the lines, written with a finely 
sharpened pencil, were provisions that were placed there by 
an agent of one of the large packers; and Senators now pres- 
ent remember that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator made the statement, as I 
understood him, not upon the secondhand statement of some- 
body else but upon his own responsibility, for it was a positive 
and affirmative statement that this was a law in the interest 
of the packers, and a law with which the packers were content. 

I was here when that bill was under consideration. I did 
not extensively participate in the debates. But it was the 
general impression in this body, and that impression was cor- 
roborated by the attitude of Senators who were supposed to 
be in sympathy with the position of the packers, that the 
packers’ interests of the country were fighting the measure 
tooth and nail. Those of us who gave it our support sup- 
posed that we were enacting legislation that would restrain 
the packers from doing certain things which they had been 
habitually doing, greatly to the injury of the people. 

The measure was enacted into law since the present admin- 
istration came into power. Responsibility for its passage rests 
upon the shoulders of the present administration. Responsi- 
bility for its administration and enforcement rests upon the 
shoulders of the present administration. If it was a measure 
in the interest of the packers, the party responsible for its 
passage ought to haye made that fact known when we were dis- 
cussing the bill and when they were insisting upon its passage, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at this moment. If the act is in the 
interest of the packers, then the Senate of the United States, 
in my judgment, has been deceived. I have read some of the 
main provisions of it, especially the provisions which restrain 
the packers from doing certain things that they had hereto- 
fore been in the habit of doing, and I undertake to say that 
the act was not a measure in the interest of the packers. I 
undertake to say if the provisions of the law have been en- 
forced, it has not operated in the interest of the packers; and, 
if it has operated against the people and in the interest of the 
packers, it is because of defective and faulty administration. 

So far as I have examined this act, there is not a line, in 
my judgment, which is in the special interest of the packers 
and which is against the interest of the country. But it does 
no good to write a law in the interest of the people and against 
the manipulations and exploitations of the packers unless those 
in authority shall effectively execute and administer that law. 
I am not here to say that the law has or has not been executed 
in a way to make it effective, but I am here to say that if the 
act has failed of its purpose of restraining the packers in the 
robbery of the people of the country, it is because either the 
Attorney General of the United States or the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States, since its enactment into law 
in 1921, have failed in their duty to the people of the country 
in its proper enforcement and not because of inadequacy of the 
law. 

The Senator from Maine made another very significant state- 


t. 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornvexter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 
Mr. SIMMONS, I yield. 
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Mr. WATSON. The Senator has been here for a long time; 
he is a vety able Senator, and is familiar with all the bills 
that come before us. He was very familiar with the packers 
bill—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am not very familiar with it. 

Mr. WATSON. I rather think the Senator made a speech 
on the measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think I did. I think I made some 
brief observations, but no general speech. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator certainly heard what the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin said about the bill, 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not recall anything he said. Does 
the Senator mean the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not recall anything he said about it. 
I do not think I heard him speak on it. 

Mr. WATSON. He said two or three times on the floor that 
the measure was passed in the interest of the packers, and that 
many of its main provisions were written into it by the attor- 
ney for the packers. He made that statement repeatedly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know what the Senator from Wis- 
consin said about it. I know the Senator from Wisconsin has 
some views about things sometimes characterized by the other 
side as radical. I want to ask the Senator from Indiana if he 
thought when he voted for the measure that it was in the 
interest of the packers? Does the Senator think that any Sena- 
tor who voted for it thought it was a measure in the interest 
of the packers? : 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator wrongly accuses me. I voted 
against it, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator yoted against it? 

Mr. WATSON. TI certainly did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did the Senator vote against it because it 
was in the interest of the packers? ; 

Mr. WATSON, I voted against it, first, because I am against 
legislation of that character altogether; and I voted against it, 
secondly, because of what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FoLLETTE] said about it, and he was familiar with it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the first time the Senator from 
Indiana has ever allowed his vote in this body to be controlled 
by the views of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true, and I may never again 
do so; but, nevertheless, the Senator from Wisconsin, more 
than anybody else, knew about the legislation. He was familiar 
with the character of it; he had followed it from the beginning 
to the end; and he stood upon the floor of the Senate and made 
positive statements. I believed what he said about it, and I 
believe it now. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Was not that speech made on the conference 
report? 

Mr. WATSON. It was made both before and after the con- 
ference report was presented. It was made on the conference 
report, too. Let me ask my friend a question, if he will permit 
me. The Senator from North Carolina said he was deceived 
about the character of the bill, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. WATSON. I understood the Senator to say he was so 
deceived. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said if the act was in the interest of the 
packers. I did not think then and [ do not think now it was or 
is in the interest of the packers. 9 

Mr. WATSON. I think the Senator from Wisconsin did make 
the same statement on the conference report as on the bill just 
before it was passed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I just this moment came on the floor, 
and learn that my part in the debate upon the legislation of 
another session is under discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator from Wisconsin allow me 
to say that I am yielding to him because the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Watson] has just indicated that something the 
Senator from Wisconsin said very largely controlled his vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not conceive of my ever having 
had any influence upon any vote the Senator from Indiana cast 
upon legislation. 

Mr. WATSON. I made the statement, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, that it was the first time it had ever oc- 
curred, and probably would be the last. Of course, the remark 
was jocular. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I suggest that the Senator ought to be 
congratulated for being right one time? 


Mr. WATSON. I voted right. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have been in attendance upon an 
investigation ordered by the Senate which is now being con- 
ducted by the Committee on Manufactures, and I have had no 
opportunity to hear any of the discussion that has been taking 
place in the Senate since it convened this morning. I knew 
in advance that the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] was 
going to offer some amendment with regard to the packers’ 
legislation. He said to me that he would be glad if I could 
be present. I replied that it would not be possible for me to 
attend upon the session this morning. He now informs me 
that in the course of his remarks he said something in com- 
mendation of my position with regard to the packer legislation. 

I would like to say, if I am not trenching upon the kindness 
and patience of the Senator from North Carolina—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. The Senator may take all the 
time he wants. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I opposed many of the provisions of 
the so-called packer-control measure at some stage of the pro- 
ceedings while the bill was before the Senate. The exact par- 
liamentary situation with respect to the measure is not at this 
moment very clear in my mind. If my memory serves me, the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry reported the 
Senate committee bill, which was the Norris bill. 

Mr. WATSON. It did. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was in favor of the Norris bill, and 
I was not in favor of the House bill. I believe that during 
the consideration of the measure the Senate finally substituted 
the House bill for the Norris bill. 

Mr. FERNALD, That is right. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; the Senate did that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the provisions of the House bill 
were attacked, my recollection is, by the then Senator from 
Towa, Mr. Kenyon. I know they were attacked by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and I made such opposition as 
I was able to make to certain provisions of the bill. I recall 
very distinctly that in the course of the debate I denounced 
certain provisions of the bill as having been written into the 
bill before it passed the House at the dictation of the packers. 
During the debate I produced the bill here in which appeared 
the interlineations in the handwriting of the packers’ attorney. 
I had all the facts upon such high authority that I challenged 
contradiction. The interlined provisions of that bill and their 
authorship was made very plain to the Senate in the course of 
that debate and had been incorporated in the House bill before 
it was passed. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator will pardon me, I can read the 
exact language of the Senator, if he will allow me to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Pardon me, that perhaps is not so 
material. If the packer bill which finally became a law had 
been passed by the Senate in the form in which it came from 
the House and was substituted for the Norris bill, I never 
would have voted for it, because it seemed to me to be at that 
stage of the proceeding a bill very much more in the interest 
of the packers than in the interest of the public. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I will yield presently. But in the 
latter stages of the consideration of the bill certain amendments 
proposed by the then Senator from Iowa, Mr. Kenyon, were 
incorporated in the bill, and with those amendments, which 
greatly improved the bill, though it was far from being a satis- 
factory measure, I voted for the bill, 

I remember one of the amendments which the then Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Kenyon] offered in the last stages of the con- 
sideration of the bill was an amendment which gave the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture control over the bookkeeping of the packers 
so as to enforce uniformity in bookkeeping. That was a very 
essential thing as a part of o regulatory measure. The inter- 
state commerce law was very greatly improved in the public 
interest when the Hepburn-Dolliver Act was under considera- 
tion and section 20 of that bill was adopted, clothing the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with authority to impose a uni- 
form system of bookkeeping on the railroads, thus enabling 
the commission to supervise in some degree the railroad ac- 
counting system. 

Now, Mr. President, I shall not attempt offhand to recall the 
various provisions of the packers’ control legislation and the 
modifications made by the Senate to the House bill, but I voted 
for it, although with some misgivings. One of the provisions 
of the measure which I believed then and which I now believe 
was very detrimental to the public interest was that provision 
which deprived the Federal Trade Commission from the exer- 
cise of any authority over the packers and deprived the com- 
mission of any right to Investigate them, no matter how unfair 
their trade methods might become. 
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I believe that we should have continued the authority of the 
Federal Trade Commission over the packers in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is the best investigating body that the Federal Government 
ever established. It has rendered incalculable service to the 
people of this country in many lines of business. [I believe the 
law should be changed; that the packers’ control act should be 
amended in that particular; and that where the Federal Trade 
Commission finds that some trade or practice of the packers is 
against the interests of the public they should have the power 
and authority to prosecute investigations. That commission is 
far better equipped to do that work than is the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield presently, if the Senator 
from Maine will excuse me just for the moment. 

It is true that the packers’ control act, according to my 
recollection, provides that the Secretary of Agriculture may call 
upon the Federal Trade Commission to conduct such investiga- 
tions, but the law Imposes too great an obligation and too great 
a labor upon the Secretary of Agriculture, and it is vesting too 
much power in the hands of one man. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is an exceedingly busy man. He has a great department 
of Government to administer. His appointment is essentially a 
political one, and for many years and under both parties there 
has been more than a vague suspicion that the packers have 
exercised a large influence in the Department of Agriculture. 

I believe, therefore, that the most important thing that the 
Senate can do with respect to the packers’ control act is to 
amend it, leaving the packers’ control act in existence as it is 
to-day, but modifying it by restoring to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission authority to investigate not only when they are called 
upon by the Secretary of Agriculture so to do but when upon 
their own motion they believe a condition to exist which, in 
the interest of the public, requires investigation. I have in- 
troduced such a bill as that. 

I wish to also say that while I yoted for the packers’ control 
act with grave misgivings I believe that, in a measure, that 
act has been helpful to the public, and I believe it should be 
continued in existence. I think, however, that it ought to have 
the amendment made to it to which I have referred. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry, and then I will yield the floor, or if permitted to re- 
tain the floor I shall answer any of the questions the Senators 
have sought to propound to me while I have had the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have the floor. I yielded 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRIS. Will the Senator from North Carolina yield 
to me for merely a moment in order that I may make a sug- 
gestion to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wish to remind the Senator from Wis- 
consin that the former Senator from Iowa, Mr. Kenyon, and 
many other Senators who voted for the compromise measure 
of the House of Representatives stated that it was not what 
we wanted, but there were sufficient Senators on the other side 
who opposed giving the Federal Trade Commission the power 
to which the Senator from Wisconsin refers to force the con- 
sideration of the compromise bill. I remember, however, that 
many of the Senators who opposed the Federal Trade Com- 
mission having those powers also voted against the compromise 
bill and opposed all legislation designed to curb the meat 
packers’ trust. That shows whether the packers desired the 
legislation or not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I have the floor, I will yield to the 
Senator from Indiana or the Senator from Maine, both of whom 
sought to interrupt me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Sammons] has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yielded to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall not assume to take the floor 
away from the Senator; but if the Senator will yield to me a 
little further, I will endeavor, if possible, to answer the ques- 
tions which Senators on my right desire to ask. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield first to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have no question to propound to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, as he has confirmed exactly the statement 
which I made; but I shall be glad to read exactly what the 
Senator said, as I have referred to it, in order to make the 
quotation exact. I stated as nearly as I could remember what 
the Senator said. This was his exact language: 


First, the selection of a committee of three; and I was told 12 
member of the House committee the other day on this floor that t 


gommittee was pre 


carefully selected. This committee takes the 
Haugen bill wri into it seven importan 
the attorney for the packers— N A 


That is precisely what I stated 
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That is the main part of what I said. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FERNALD. Just a moment. I stated that the Senator 
from Wisconsin—with whom I do not always agree, and who 
had been somewhat troublesome to our side of the Chamber at 
times—held up that bill and said there had been from 7 to 
10 provisions written in it by an agent of the packers. What 
I have read clears that situation, and the Senator has confirmed 
my statement. 

I merely want now to ask the Senator, as he has already ex- 
pressed himself that the law ought to be repealed, does he not 
think that the Federal Trade Commission, under the Sherman 
antitrust law and other provisions of law, has ample power 
to prevent combinations in restraint of trade? Even though 
we strike out the appropriation of $410,000 to build up a great 
bureau down here to be filled with deserving Republicans, has 
not the Federal Trade Commission, with its attorneys and audi- 
tors and bookkeepers and experts to the number of more than 
400, under the law already on the statute books in regard to 
combinations in restraint of trade, ample power and sufficient 
office force to enforce the antitrust laws? What does the 
Senator from Wisconsin think about the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in that respect? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from North Carolina 
will give me an opportunity to answer the question, I shall be 
most delighted to answer it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator from North Carolina per- 
mit me—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should first like to answer the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I answer the question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let me answer, as the question was 
asked of me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks that the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Smo«ons] has lost the floor. 
The Chair does not think that the Senator may farm out the 
time of the Senate after he has taken his seat. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think that is technically 
true, but we have not observed that rule all the time; and I am 
sorry that my courtesy to my colleagues has deprived me of 
the floor. I did not understand, however, that any Senator 
had made the point of order that I had lost the floor, and I 
trust that the Chair himself will not insist upon making it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the interest of orderly pro- 
cedure, the Chair made the suggestion. The Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr, La Forterre] was occupying the floor, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina having taken his seat. The Chair 
will ask the Senator from North Carolina now whether or not 
he desires to retain the floor? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do desire to retain the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has recognized the 
Senator from North Carolina, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, may I ask the Senator from North 
Carolina a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Should there not be an exception as to farm- 
ing out the time when the Agricultural bill is under considera- 
tion? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not complaining of the Chair, al- 
though it is usual for the objection to come from the floor in- 
stead of from the Chair. However, I now have the floor, and 
if the Senator from Wisconsin will pardon me, I should like 
first to yield for a moment to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who said he was influenced by 
the speech made by the Senator from Wisconsin, has left the 
Chamber, because the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin 
was made in support of the Norris motion to substitute the 
bill reported by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the Senate for the House bill, and the Senator from Wisconsin 
had called attention to the fact that the House bill had been 
written by the attorney for the packers, I should like to show 
how the Senator from Indiana was influenced by that speech. 
On page 2712 of the Recorp of June 17, 1921, the vote on that 
motion appears. The Senator from Wisconsin had been urging 
that the Norris substitute be adopted for the House bill, which 
he said had been written by the attorney for the packers, and 
it appears that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] voted 
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“nay.” He says that he was convinced that the House bill 
was written by the packers’ attorney. Therefore he voted for it. 
I should like also to call attention to the fact that the Sena- 
tor from Maine, who insisted on reading into the Recorp the 
very statement made by the Senator from Wisconsin, also 
voted “nay.” So both Senators voted for the very legislation 
which they said they condemned, and their votes appear on 
page 2712 of the Record of June 17, 1921. Both Senators voted 
‘on two separate roll calls exactly.contrary to the vote of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and yet both of them say the Senator 
from Wisconsin controlled their vote in that particular matter. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

Mr, CARAWAY, Here [exhibiting] is the RECORD. 

Mr. FERNALD. I have the Recorp, too, right here, and will 
read from it. 
| Mr, SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Maine, 

Mr. FERNALD, The Presiding Officer said: 

The question is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Iowa, on which the yeas and nays bave been ordered. 

Of course we both voted “nay ” on that amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the Norris 
amendment was rejected as shown on page 2712. That was the 
‘substitute amendment for which the Senator from Wisconsin 
‘had been speaking and the Senator from Maine voted for the 
‘House bill which the Senator from Wisconsin had opposed. 

Mr. FERNALD. I voted against all amendments and all 
propositions in relation to the subject matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just for a word I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, I want to put in the Recorp 
in the interest of accuracy the statement that the Norris bill 
was defeated, and the House bill, the one which the Senator 
from Wisconsin denounced, was considered by the Senate, and 
the Senate by votes of the Republican majority, only three 
Democrats voting for the House measure and only two Re- 
publicans voting against it. 

Mr, FERNALD, Mr. President, now—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield now to the Senator from Wisconsin 
to whom I promised I would yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I can not take the time 
now to make answer to the Senator from Maine. I am obliged 
to continue work before the Committee on Manufactures which 
the Senate has directed me to perform, and at exactly half past 
1, which is the time at which the committee will meet again, I 
must resume my work there. I shall have occasion, if I can 
obtain the floor later in the day, to make some answer to the 
queries propounded to me by the Senator from Maine. 

Mr, FERNALD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has the floor. 

Mr. FERNALD. I am sorry to ask the Senator to yield, but 
if he will yield for just a moment, I desire to say in answer to 
my friend from Arkansas that I voted against the Norris bill, 
against every amendment, and against the bill as finally passed. 
I had no confidence in it then and I have none now. I voted 
against all the amendments; that is all I have to say about 


that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this controversy has served 
a good purpose. A few moments ago the Senator from Maine 
and the Senator from Indiana both indicated that they had 
probably been misled by something the Senator from Wisconsin 
had said and had based their votes upon some declaration that 
he made with reference to this matter. The Senator from Wis- 
consin makes it clear that he was strongly in favor of the 
Norris bill; that he was advocating the Norris bill; and his 
remarks were based upon a comparison of the Norris bill with 
the House bill. Now it is disclosed by the record vote as read 
by the Senator from Arkansas that both the Senator from Indi- 
ann and the Senator from Maine voted against the Norris bill. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the very bill that the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who they say was their guide and beacon 
light, was advocating. So we have a very remarkable incon- 
sistency here in the position of these two Senators with refer- 
ence to this particular matter. 

But, Mr. President, that is mere incidental matter. It is 
dealing in the details of this great question. I want to get to 
the fundamentals of it. 


What was the Senate engaged in doing when we voted upon 
this measnre? Were we engaged in trying to pass legislation 
here at the request and at the instance and in favor of the 
packers, or were we trying to pass legislation here in the in- 
terest of the people? I take it that the answer to that will be 
that we were trying to legislate in the interest of the people, 
and that the friends of this measure thought they were legis- 
lating in the interest of the people, and that the gentlemen of 
the Senate, on whichever side of the Chamber they may have 
been, who voted against this legislation voted against it either 
because they thought it was unwise legislation or because they 
thought it was too harsh in its terms as against the packers. 
I take it that no Senator will stand up here and say that he 
voted against this measure because he thought it was in the 
interest of the people or that he voted for it because he thought 
it was in the interests of the packers and against the interest 
of the people. Every Senator who spoke againsf it at the time 
spoke against it upon the theory that it was unwise legislation, 
that it was a character of legislation that was unsound, or that 
it was too harsh in its terms upon the packers, 

A Republican Senate and House passed this legislation and 
a Republican President approved {t, and that party is re- 
sponsible for ifs provisions and administration, and when that 
party, through its spokesmen in this body, denounce the legis- 
lation as being in the interest of the packers and against the 
interest of the people, they indict the Republican Party for 
legislating not in the interest of the people but of these com- 
binations of monster trusts. 

As to the criticisms which the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA Forterre] has made here to-day, he seems to have voted 
for the bill. This very Senator that they say was their guide, 
and whose advice they followed in casting their votes, it turns 
out, voted for this legislation. Of all Senators in this Cham- 
ber, he probably was most persistent and vehement in de- 
nunciation of legislation in favor of the special interests. 

Surely, no one will say that when the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre], who made an elaborate and ex- 
haustive speech, who is assumed to have thoroughly con- 
sidered the question—for he generally analyzes pretty closely 
any matter of legislation in which he is sufficiently interested 
to address the Senate—voted for this measure he thought he 
was voting for a bill in the interest of the trusts or against 
that of the people. 

I am not at all prepared to say that the bill as administered 
has or has not been so administered—operated in the interests 
of the trusts and against the people; but if because of nonad- 
ministration or maladministration the Republican Party is re- 
sponsible for that result, because its administration has been 
in the hands and under the control not of a nonpartisan board 
such as the Federal Trade Commission, with representatives 
upon it of both parties, but in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, who has been ever since the day of the passage 
of this act a member of President Harding’s Cabinet. 

It may be, Mr. President, that it would have been better if 
we had left the administration of this law in the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission. That was thrashed out at the 
time the bill was passed. That was then argued pro and con. 
We finally decided by a majority vote in both Houses that it 
was better to place the administration of the measure in the 
hands of the Secretary of Agriculture, and if you will read 
the act you will see that probably the controlling reason for 
taking it out of the hands of the trade commission and putting 
it in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture was because the 
bill proposed to invest him with certain summary powers that 
enabled him almost immediately to investigate and expose and 
put an end to any illegal practices against the people on the 
part of the packers. It was, I am sure, because of the ex- 
peditious methods that were to be employed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and which could not well be employed by the 
Federal Trade Commission, that the Senate was induced to 
substitute that method of dealing with the evil practices 
sought to be remedied. If the act has not been effective to 
this end, then it is because the law has not been for some 
reason duly enforced. 

That is all I have to say about that, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, in the speech first made by the Senator from 
Maine he made another rather startling statement to which I 
wish to call attention. He not only indicted the Republican 
Congress with passing legislation ostensibly and pretendedly in 
the interest of the people but really in the interest of the trusts 
and monopolies, but the Senator from Maine stated that, not- 
withstanding this restraining legislation and notwithstanding 
our drastic antitrust laws, one of the most gigantie trust com- 
binations that has ever taken place in the history of the world’ 
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is now in process of consummation by certain of the packers. He 
telis us that they have issued or are about to issue $60,000,000 
worth of bonds in order to complete this merger of these great 
packing trusts at which this legislation is aimed. 

Upon whom is the responsibility of enforcing these laws, the 
open flaunting of which is now, we are told, about to be con- 
summated? The duty of enforcing these laws rests upon the 
Attorney General of the United States. Who is the Attorney 
General of the United States? He, like the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, is a member of President Harding’s Cabinet. Does the 
Senator meun to tell the Senate that this great merger of the 
trusts to which he has referred, this biggest trust and monopoly 
combination that the world has ever seen, with the exception 
of one, I think he said—I presume he referred to the Steel 
Trust—is now in process of organization, that it is about to be 
consummated, and that the Attorney General of the United 
States has not moved a hand or even so much as made a ges- 
ture to prevent that outrage and rape upon the laws of the 
United States? And yet he contends the packers’ legislation 
has not been effectively enforced and that the fact that a great, 
gigantic, Brobdingnagian trust is now in process of consumma- 
tion is a reason why we should refuse further appropriations 
to enforce packers’ legislation. It would seem that not only 
is the Attorney General absolutely quiescent and acquiescent 
while this outrage and rape upon the law is being perpetrated, 
but that it is desired that we withhold funds to enforce the 
legislation we have enacted to curb the exploitation of the 
packers’ trusts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The. reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald McCumber Simmons 
Ball Fletcher McKellar Smith 
Bayard George McKinley Smoot 
Borah Hale McLean Sterling 
Brandegee Harreld McNary Townsend 
Broussard Harris New Underwood 
Bursum Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Calder Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Cameron Jones, Wash. eee Warren 
Capper Kellogg P pps Watson 
Caraway Kendrick Poindexter Weller 
Couzens Keyes Pomerene Williams 
Culberson Kin Ransdell Willis 
Curtis Lad Reed, Pa. 

Dial Lenroot Sheppard 

Ernst McCormick Shields 


I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
I ask that this announce- 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
TRAMMELL] is unavoidably absent. 
ment may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, as I had no information 
that this question was to come up for discussion to-day, I am 
more or less unprepared to deal with it in a satisfactory way. 
However, in view of the unusual crisis through which every 
phase of this industry is passing at the present time, I feel 
constrained to offer a word of explanation to the Senate in 
reference to the original plan and purpose of the law, as well 
as an opinion as to the way it has functioned during the brief 
period of its administration. And more particularly do I want 
to make the most earnest protest I can to the Senate against 
precipitant or ill-considered action in connection with either 
what is known as the packer control act or the packing-house 
industry in itself. 

I am in hopes the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. FERNALD] will not be adopted. I am sure that the 
principal part of the discussion to which we have listened, and 
even the attitude of mind on the part of the Senator from 
Maine, are the result of a confusion on his part as to the rela- 
tion which the consent decree of the court, entered under the 
administration of Attorney General Palmer, has to the so-called 
packer control act, passed months afterwards. 

The Senator from Maine complains that that piece of legis- 
lation has interfered with the distribution of the farmers’ 
products and has worked a great hardship on them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is true that the packer control act deals not at all 
with the question raised by the Senator from Maine. What- 
eyer the wisdom and judgment and necessity which prompted 
and compelled the consent decree, I want to say that I, as one 
Member of the Senate, always doubted the economic need or 
the wisdom of restraining the packing houses from distribut- 
ing any kind of food products which through their method 
could be distributed In a more economical way. But, however 
that may be, I am certain that the complaints alleged by the 


Senator from Maine are the direct result of that decree rather 
than of the packer control act. 

One of the great difficulties about the packer control act, 
which no doubt is true of many other laws, is the misconception 
of what the whole thing was about. That has been more in 
evidence here to-day as I have listened to this discussion than I 
ever had occasion to note before. 

Another question that has been raised is whether it was 
written in the interest of the packers or the public, and in 
order to have something like a clear understanding of the whole 
situation I would ask the Senate to listen to me just a few min- 
utes in regard to the history of this legislation. 

Many Senators have expressed doubt about and even strong 
opposition to any legislation interfering with business, as they 
Stated it. Even to-day they have indicated an attitude of 
skepticism as to the wisdom of Congress in enacting such legis- 
lation. On this point I hope, before concluding my remarks, to 
convince those who voted for the legislation that their judgment 
has been justified’ not only by the results so far obtained but 
by the attitude of the general public toward the legislation. Let 
me say here that in this country of ours, in all of its economic 
and industrial life, there is no parallel to the method and man- 
ner of the sale and distribution of meat products. As can be 
shown in exhaustive records, the concentration of the packing 
industry in a few great market centers was brought about orig- 
inally by the employment of artificial methods. But the concen- 
tration became a fact, and it was necessary to deal with it 
without regard to how it had been accomplished. 

It may well be borne in mind that this law dealt not with an 
ordinary necessity but the food products of the Nation. As I 
listened to the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD] I was fre- 
quently impelled to ask him the question if he could, as a result 
of the most charitable view, have been satisfied with the condi- 
tions that existed in our central markets at any time prior to 
the enactment of this law? 

The discussion of these markets first began on the floor of the 
Senate more than 35 years ago, and it has continued periodically 
from that time until this. The clamor against the conduct of 
the markets had risen and subsided time after time in the 
meantime, involving always a charge of unfair play and unfair 
practice in the yards. Without regard to the merits of the con- 
troversy such unfavorable publicity could not be beneficial to 
the industry in any of its phases, not even to the producers of 
live stock. 

Those of us who came to the point of asking for legislation 
here did not have any idea of imposing a plan of retaliation 
on the industry. Our primary purpose was a reform of pres- 
ent and a prevention of future abuses. Those of us who at- 
tempted to interpret the spirit of the thousands of live-stock 
producers and farmers of the country, those most vitally in- 
terested, were willing to let bygones be bygones, but we did 
insist upon bringing such light of publicity to the methods 
employed in these yards as would insure more satisfactory 
procedure in the future. 

Let me say here that I agree with the statement that has 
been made time after time that these packing houses are 
among the most efficient organizations in the country. I am 
not concerned so much as to whether or not their profits have 
been large or small. This is more or less of an incident, be- 
cause nearly all of our industries in the country have either 
good or bad times, and under good or bad management they 
succeed or fail. It is not an indictment against them to suc- 
ceed and accumulate property, or at least should not be. In 
this case they have benefited, and they have become absolutely 
necessary to the country under present conditions, and that is 
why I am talking to the Senate to-day. 

As I have already stated, the industry has continued for a 
period of 40 or 50 years, and periodically there had been a 
clamor that upset conditions in the yards, disturbed the mar- 
kets, forced the prices of our products down and brought gen- 
eral derangement to the whole industry. So when we ap- 
proached the question of asking Congress to pass upon the mat- 
ter and give us legislation, it was not to punish the packing 
houses, but it was to bring orderly procedure there, and to 
prevent unfair practice in the yards, not only on the part of 
the packers but of every other agency. I may say right here 
that more than once in our live-steck conventions in the West, 
and on the floor of the Senate, I have made the statement, 
which has already proved to be true, that when the law be- 
came effective the packing houses would be found the least 
vulnerable of all the market agencies, and up to this time 
that prophecy has been amply justified. 

Coming back to the question of the legislation, it was my in- 
tention and my purpose as one Senator to promote legislation, 
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not to increase trouble in the yards but to bring about good 
understanding on the part of every agency in the yards. - 

In answer to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] as to 
whether or not there had been benefits, let me say unequivocally 
‘that there has already been ample evidence of progress as a 
‘result of this legislation. There is no doubt in the world about 
it. If I may be indulged the statement, it is my privilege to 
claim a personal acquaintance with as many stockmen and 
‘farmers as any one man in the Nation, and on a basis of per- 
‘sonal contact with them I can state positively that they are for 
the law as it stands and they ask that it be retained and enforced. 
Concrete evidence counts for more than any statement as proof 
that the law has had a salutary effect. I do not think it has 
been 12 months since the law went into effect. Shortly after it 
ey enacted its constitutionality was called into question, and 
not until a few months ago was the Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized to proceed under the law. I think it may safely be 
lsaid that it is but very recently that he has succeeded in per- 
lfecting his organization for supervision of the markets, So the 
lintervening time is too short for anyone to determine definitely 
as to the merits of the legislation. But as one of the unmis- 
'takable benefits already shown, I call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that for the first time in the history of the yards 
representatives of the live-stock organizations of the West 
and the great packing houses and the small packing houses are 
sitting down together for the purpose of cooperating in an effort 
not only to increase the consumption of meat food products 
but to eliminate in so far as possible unnecessary cost in the 
| distribution of the product to the consumer, the idea being that 
there is, first, too much advertising against the merits of meat 
jas a food and there is also, as we believe, speaking for both 
producers and packers, too much unnecessary cost between the 
‘wholesalers who prepare and distribute the product and the 
ultimate consumers. 

So it is for that purpose and with that end in mind that 
these two great forces, so necessary and vital in the delivery 
of the products to the people of the country, are cooperating, 
with a view of eliminating unnecessary waste and loss, and 
thus delivering the products that much more cheaply to the con- 
sumer. Any number of instances could be shown in which this 
spirit is manifested. It is coming to be more and more under- 
stood and more and more accepted as a fact that all of the 
agencies are related, from the producer to the consumer, and 
there should not be unnecessary warfare between any of them 
in order to bring about the best results to everyone concerned. 

It is easy to those of us who have had to do with it to 
understand why the law is to be wholesome in its effect. One 
who is familiar with the laws of trade readily understands that 
when a question of unfair practice involves an investigation 
it is necessary to have some agency of unquestioned authority 
to proclaim the facts, whatever they may be. In other words, 
it is just as necessary for such an agency to proclaim the ab- 
sence of unfair practices as it is to establish the fact as to 
such abuse, That is exactly what is proposed here. One of 
the primary purposes of the law was to assist in the elimina- 
tion, in so far as possible, of every semblance of unfair prac- 
tice that might prevail in the yards. ‘This is being done in a 
very satisfactory way. There is no doubt in the world but 
what the process has been slower than we could wish, but it 
has required time for the Secretary to perfect his organization, 
and he has since proceeded in a careful and constructive way, 
one that would be helpful rather than harmful to the public. 
We can not disturb and upset. business by meddling and inter- 
fering unnecessarily and reasonably expect to bring any benefit 
to the people whom we are trying to assist. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator is making a very interesting 
speech. Coming from one who has personal knowledge and a 
large experience, his observations are very interesting and il- 
luminating. What I wanted to ask the Senator is as much a 
matter of information as anything else, and I assure the Senator 
it is not in any controversial spirit. Did the law now in ques- 
tion, for which an additional appropriation is sought, confer 
any power upon the investigating body that was not lodged 
with the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The Secretary of Agriculture, I may say, 
answering the Senator’s question directly, has no authority 
that was not originally lodged with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, so far as the authority goes, but the packer control 
act gives the Secretary of Agriculture administrative authority 
as well as investigating authority. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 
ee KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator a question? If the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Maine, which I un- 
derstand is an amendment to strike out the appropriation for 
the enforcement of the law, were agreed to, then the Secretary 
of Agriculture could do nothing because the funds would be 
taken away from him, and the Federal Trade Commission could 
do nothing because the law divested them of their authority 
over the subject. Would not the result be a nullification tem- 
porarily of the law? 

Mr. FERNALD. Will the Senator allow me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. FERNALD. In answer to the question, I want to say 
that I agree with the Senator precisely that unless some further 
action were taken it would leave the disposition high and dry, 
but I propose, if my amendment shall be agreed to striking 
from the bill the appropriation of $410,000, to offer a bill to be 
voted on to-morrow, which under the rules of the Senate 1s 
obligatory, proposing to repeal the law creating the packer 
control. That would place it precisely where it was in the first 
instance, with the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why not make the’ first proposition first? 

Mr. FERNALD. I do not know that it would make any par- 
ticular difference; but the Senate has the pending bill under 
consideration, and I am rather inclined always to talk to the 
bill which is pending. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we repeal the present law, then the ap- 
propriation would be unnecessary. 

Mr. FERNALD. But we should have to strike it from the 
bill just the same. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The appropriation might be stricken from 
the bill, and still the proposition to repeal the law might not be 
adopted. 

Mr. FERNALD. But we could vote on the amendment to 
the pending bill to-day and we could not vote on the other pro- 
pori until to-morrow; and I want to hasten the passage of this 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, answering the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr, Snamons], 
I think no one can have any doubt that favorable action on the 
amendment to strike out the appropriation would have the 
effect, at least temporarily, of repealing the law in so far as 
making it operative is concerned. 

Mr. WATSON. What I was trying to get at, if the Senator 
will permit me a question, was to find out whether or not any- 
thing has been accomplished by the bureau which has been 
established that could not have been accomplished by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; that was all. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I think I may again call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the Federal Trade Commission is of 
an investigating character. For that purpose they are equipped 
probably as no other Government agency ever was equipped, 
and I believe they are getting results; but they are not an 
administrative body. It seems to me that it would appeal to 
the Senate without argument that the Secretary of Agriculture, 
by reason of his official responsibilities, is admirably qualified 
to supervise these great central markets, the operation of which ` 
is not only necessary but is vital to every consumer of food 
products in the Nation. I may add that he was named as the 
administrative officer in the first bill which I introduced in the 
Senate, providing for supervision of our markets. 

The Senator from Maine is correct in his statement that to 
repeal the law would mean a return to the original order. It 
would also involve a return to the old condition, with all of its 
confusion, all of its criticism, all of the suspicion and distrust, 
all of the charges true or false against this industry. 

Speaking for the live-stock producers, both ranchmen and 
farmers, I once again insist that they do not want this law 
repealed, and I ask the Senators who are present to listen to 
this further statement, that should this law remain in force 
under sane And rational administration for a period of three to 
five years there will not be a single market agency in the stock- 
yards that will want to go back to the old condition, for the 
reason that the administration of the law is destined to substi- 
tute order for confusion, confidence for distrust and suspicion. 

In reference to the transfer from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to the Secretary of Agriculture of the authority to investi- 
gate, I believe it would not prove harmful if that power were 
restored to the Federal Trade Commission, and I am not certain 
it would prove in any way helpful under present conditions, for 
the reason that it would seem entirely unnecessary to grant to 
two agencies the power to investigate any one industry. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator does not mean that he would be in favor of divesting 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the powers he now has under 
the act, but he means that he would be in favor of allowing the 
Federal Trade Commission to make investigation in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. KENDRICK. If I am not mistaken, that authority is 
now reposed in the Federal Trade Commission on request of 
either branch of Congress. As I recall, we included such a pro- 
vision in the law; but, in any event, I am unable to believe— 
and I make this statement after considering the question and 
after close coniact with these great markets—that it is going 
to be necessary for the Federal Trade Commission to make any 
such investigation. I do not believe they would make it, for 
the reason that I do not think they would ever find it necessary 
to make it. The only contingency involving that necessity that 
could arise would be in case the Secretary of Agriculture were 
derelict in his duty. 

Coming again to the question raised by the Senator from 
North Carolina as to whom this legislation was intended to 
benefit, whether the packers or the people of the country, I 
wish to say positively this law is to prove beneficial to both 
the packers and the general public. The law should have been 
passed in that spirit, because, even though there have been 
abuses in the stockyards—and no one denies that there have 
been abuses, because the record can not be questioned—the law 
was framed to deal with the future and not with the past, 
and as it proves corrective in this way it can not fail to have 
a salutary effect upon the industry, which, as I have stated, 
is one of the most vital in all the Nation. We might very well 
decline to allow this contention and strife to continue longer 
in these markets, for such a condition is entirely unnecessary 
and even un-American. 

I do not believe that we could have done very much better 
than to enact the law which is now on the statute books. I do 
not believe it is going to prove harmful; but I think it is going 
to correct abuses and eventually to bring this industry to the 
same orderly processes that prevail in every other industry in 
the country. In spite of the fact that there has not been time 
to fully determine the merits of the law, as a result of its 
enactment we have already taken a number of really progres- 
sive steps. 

It is also true that the Secretary of Agriculture has hardly 
completed his organization; in so far as he bas advanced he 

‘has proceeded with constructive vision. His every act has 
been sanctioned by good judgment and common sense, suggest- 
ing that he is fully conscious of the great responsibility resting 
upon him of initiating this administrative law without any 
unnecessary friction or disturbance to a very complicated busi- 
ness. I wish to protest against any thought or any idea that the 
law was intended to be a pestering, nagging enactment. 

Any legislation to be effective in this country or anywhere 
else must take into account in its operation and administration 
the business integrity of the country. 

I again ask especial attention of Senators to the statement 
I am about to make, At the present time, every phase of the 
live-stock industry is passing through the most severe crisis 
in all its history. At the close of the World War the decline 
in live stock on the hoof was equal to, and in some cases 
exceeded, 50 and 60 per cent, while it has been found impos- 

‘sible to reduce fixed charges involved in the cost of produc- 
tion in anything like such proportion, The result has been 
almost universally disastrous to the vast army of men en- 
gaged in the production of the meat-food products of the 
Nation. During the intervening time the packing houses, in- 
stead of making enormous profits, have undoubtedly sustained 
ruinous losses. 

Under such circumstances the outlook for the industry to-day 
is anything else but encouraging, and to understand this pre- 
carious condition is, in my judgment, to deplore any precipi- 
tate action or any unwarranted criticism of this industry on 
the part of Congress. 

The discussion here is perhaps traceable in part to the re- 
ports of the proposed merger between two of the five great 
packing houses. I have been hopeful these companies would 
not attempt the merger, because I believe, without passing 
upon the legal phases of the question, that the effect of the 
merger will be to limit competition, and whether or not it 
were intended for that purpose, to that extent be harmful to the 
producers of the country. It seems most unfortunate at this 
time that the question of a merger should have been raised, 
because both the producers of the country and the packers 
themselves are staggering under adverse conditions. They are 
trying to work out a plan of procedure under this new law, 
and since we are informed by the Secretary of Agriculture 


that the packers are cooperating whole-heartedly in the admin- 
istration of the law, I ask that they be accorded the sume 
spirit of fdir play, of cooperation and of helpfulness, that 
should be accorded every other industry in a crisis. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. I should like to know if there is an amend- 
ment pending to strike out the sum of money necessary to 
administer the law that has been under discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 
The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
and open to amendment. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I just want to clear the 
situation and the decks here. Almost every speaker on both 
sides of this Chamber has referred to my amendment.“ I 
have no amendment pending, I have offered no amendment. 
I have just had my say about matters that transpired, and 
which I prophesied two years ago would transpire. I am not 
going to offer any amendment. I want to see this bill passed; 
but I wanted to place before the Senate the facts exactly as they 
have happened since the bill was passed, and which I predicted 
would happen. I have no amendment pending. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I am constrained to say 
that the facts stated by the Senator from Maine as happening 
have happened not on account of this act but in spite of it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Wyoming, whose knowledge upon this subject is yery great— 
indeed, profound—what advantages he claims for the legisla- 
tion. I shonld like to know what necessity there is for the en- 
larged appropriation. 

An examination, very briefly made, of the testimony of Mr. 
Morrill, Assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture and in charge 
of the packers and stockyards administration, seems to indicate 
that the organization has been perfected to such a degree that 
there is no necessity for further increasing it, If the organi- 
zation ab initio could be effectuated and put into successful 
operation under the appropriation heretofore made, I should 
like to inquire of the Senator what is the necessity for increas- 
ing the appropriation? I am very much Interested to know 
what benefits have been derived. I ask for information, because 
persons in my State have charged that no benefits have been 
derived. Others insist that there have been benefits growing 
mn this legislation. For myself, I profess to have no knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, answering that question, 
I want to say in advance that there are adverse currents in 
business, cross currents, as everyone who has had to do with it 
knows, that could be charged to this or any other law affecting 
the general situation. It is an easy thing for a man whose 
individual interests have failed to return him satisfactory 
profits to charge his failure to this law, without even a remote 
connection between the two. Such a charge, I am sure, would 
not be taken seriously by the Senator from Utah. In connec- 
tion with the increased appropriation I have first this in 
mind, that it was impossible for the organization of the ma- 
chinery necessary to supervise these markets to have been per- 
fected with last year’s appropriation. I have no detailed 
information on the question of the way in which the money 
has been expended, but I should like to give the Senate of the 
United States a glimpse of the magnitude of this industry by 
stating that the daily transfers of live stock in the yards of 
Chicago amount to $4,000,000. That yard alone covers a sec- 
tion of land, There are, as I understand, about 65 of these 
great markets, and very recenfly the receipts in one day in 3 
of those. markets out of 65 great markets involved 90,000 
cattle. 

The Senator asks how this provision of $410,000 could be 
beneficial. I say that if you could remove the spirit of distrust 
and contention and strife from even one of these great yards 
and substitute therefor such publicity as would bring good un- 
derstanding throughout the year, you would easily bring to the 
consumers of food products of this country benefits, in the form 
of lower costs, that would amount, in the aggregate, to many 
times the amount involved in this appropriation ; and when you 
think of the great national movement of this product it is a 
bagatelle, it is infinitesimal, compared to the benefit that would 
come with better understanding of the movement of the product. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator whether anything else is done by the Agricultural De- 
partment than to place men in the stockyards to exercise the 
supervisory care which, as I understand the Senator, the law 
implies shall be exercised? Do they attempt to fix prices? Do 
they attempt to ascertain the profits made? 

I find here some testimony which seems to indicate that audi- 
tors were required, and, because of the great demand for com- 
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petent auditors, that they had not been able to make the in- 
vestigations which they contemplated. I did not understand 
that the act required that they should go into the books of all 
the packers of the United States and determine their receipts 
and their expenditures, their losses and their profits, and make 
a complete audit of all of the activities of the corporations. 
Does the Senator understand that that is one of the functions 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under the legislation which we 
have heretofore passed? 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I have already stated that 
my impression of the law is not that of constant meddling and 
interfering with the business of the packers, or even any other 
market agency. I have no thought that there would be a plan 
to insist upon knowledge of every detailed act on the part of 
these people; and, as stated awhile ago, T can not conceive of 
any administration that would not credit at least a certain 
amount to the business integrity of the men engaged in the 
industry. I can not, on the other hand, believe it possible for 
the law to be administered without knowing something at 
certain-times, at least, of the accounting of all of the different 
agencies, and the way they transacted their business. 

In regard to whether or not there are any other activities, we 
have in connection with the act, I believe, the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, which furnishes an invaluable service in sending out facts 
and figures and market quotations to the live-stock growers of 
the country all over. I undertake to say here that if there were 
no other agency in connection with the yards but that informa- 
tion it would still be worth the cost involved in this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate closes its session to-day it recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, simply in order to provide for the proper center head: 
On page 80, between lines 8 and 9, insert as a center head the 
following words: 

International Farm Congress. 


Mr. McKELLAR. What page is that? 

Mr. McNARY. Page 80. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 80, between lines 8 and 
9, insert as a subhead, in small capitals, “ International Farm 
Congress.” 

HERMAN DAVIS. 

Mr. CARAWAY, Mr. President, I wish to interrupt the 
proceedings of the Senate for a few minutes to call attention 
to a fact, and I trust it will be helpful. 

When the war came and the young men of this country were 
going into the Army, there lived in my State a young man by 
the name of Herman Davis. He had not reached the fourth 
grade in the public schools when the needs of his family com- 
pelled him to leave school and become the supporter of a 
dependent mother. Later he married. The call to arms came, 
and he went, leaving his dependent family. He was a man 
. without means. He went to France. 

After the war a patriotic society of this country asked the 
Secretary of War to ascertain, through General Pershing, the 
names of the hundred men whom he should select as those who 
most distinguished themselves during the war. In response to 
the request, General Pershing convoked the board of officers 
which had been created for the purpose of determining who 
were entitled to be decorated with the distinguished service 
cross. The result of their investigation was that among the 
five named first was Herman Davis. 

I knew him quite well. In fact, at the time the war came 
I think he was farming with me. The act for which General 
Pershing designated him as among the first who were entitled 
to be commended for their courage and single-handed deeds of 
heroism is as follows: 

While acting as company runner in front of Meuville Farm, Novem- 
ber 10, 1918, Private Davis single-handed attacked a German machine- 
gun nest which was harassing the left flank of his company and 
preventing its adyance. By a skillful and fearless approach to the 

osition he took the crew by surprise, killed four of them, and captured 
he gun. The notable act of 8 and coolness enabled his company 
to continue their advance at a critical period of the fighting, 

That is the record furnished by General Pershing as to this 
particular act of this private soldier, who was a member of the 
One hundred and thirteenth Infantry. 

During the war Davis received 11 decorations, some from 
his own country, some from France, and others at the hands 
of the Italian Government. On the 5th day of this month 


Herman Davis died a patient in a hospital at Memphis, Tenn., 
where his friends had sent him for treatment. He died in 
destitute circumstances. The local chapter of the Red Cross 
had to furnish means to send his wife and children to the hos- 
pital, in order to be near him when he died. 

Herman Davis was wounded during the war. He filed his 
claim for compensation, and the bureau shunted him back and 
forward from one division to another, until, finally, he died a 
patient in a hospital in a foreign State, the bill for his care 
being paid by his friends and associates. The Government for 
which he fought bore no part of the expense of his illness and 
no part of the expense of his burial, I am informed. 

The case came to my office recently by request of some of 
his friends, and I had taken it up with the department. Before 
I shall relate further his brief story I wish to read what ap- 
peared in the Arkansas Gazette under a Memphis headline. It 
is as follows: 

OFT-DECORATED VETERAN DIES FROM WAR WOUNDS—-HERMAN DAVIS, OF 


MARKED TREE, WEARER OF 11 CROSSES, CITATIONS, AND MEDALS EX- 
PRESSIVE OF MILITARY VALOR, EXPIRES AT A UNITED STATES HOSPITAL, 


(Special to the Gazette.) 

MEMPHIS, TENN., January 5.—After serving his country with such 
distinction as to win a citation for rare and conspicuous bravery at 
the hands of Gen. John J, Pershing, Herman Davis, of Marked Tree, 
Ark., World War veteran, died at United States Hospital No. 88 here 
at 4.15 this morning. 

Wearer of 11 crosses, citations, and medals expressive of military 
valor, Davis was admitted to the veterans’ hospital December 9. Regu- 
lations of the Veterans’ Bureau service prohibit the statement of the 
cause of death, but relatives declared he was wounded in action, and 
it is believed death followed a long period of illness brought about by 
battle injuries. 

Mrs. Ida Davis, his wife, survives, and is in Memphis to take charge 
of the body. Funeral arrangements haye not been made. 

The hero was a son of Mr. and Mrs. John Davis, of Marked Tree. 
His father is dead. 

Davis served overseas as a private, first class, in Company I, One 
hundred and thirteenth Infantry, which was a part of the Twenty- 
ninth Division. service early attracted the attention of officers. 
It is known that he was recommended for the ras Sa prem service 
cross, America’s highest honorary decoration for its ting sons, but 
an incomplete inspection of his record to-day did not disclose Whether 
he had received it. He wore medals of distinction from practically all 
the allied nations with which America fought in the World War, in- 
cluding the French citation medaille militaire, a much coveted and 
seldom bestowed honor. Davis was sent to the local veterans’ hospital 
by the Red Cross unit at Marked Tree. = 

After his death the Veterans’ Bureau seems to have found 
out that he had a claim pending, and last night I received this 
telegram : : 

Complete 8 for compensation of Herman Davis, deceased, 
going forward immediately to central office, Washington, where all 
death claims are handled. 

The war ended in 1918, and according to General Pershing's 
designation of those who were most entitled to be regarded as 
heroes Herman Davis's name appears fifth on a list of a hun- 
dred. He got no recognition by reason of any outside influence. 
As I said, he was compelled to quit school when just a child 
and had scarcely enough education to enable him to read. He 
only knew that he owed his service to his country, and he 
offered his life freely, received 11 decorations, and died a 
pauper, and the bureau created by the Congress to look after 
the wants of wounded veterans now says it is forwarding his 
complete record here to Washington, since he is dead. 

I had in mind merely to call attention to what seemed to be 
the policy of the administration, without criticism of the indi- 
vidual, by citing another act which took place on the very day 
this man died. I shall omit the name of the officer, because he 
is not responsible, but the day that Herman Davis died a pauper 
the War Department was busy here in Washington bestowing a 
distinguished service medal upon an officer who had commanded 
a rest area during the war, who had never heard a hostile shot 
fired, had never seen an enemy with a weapon in his hand. He 
was being decorated because he so “ intelligently, patriotically, 
and courageously * commanded a post some 300 miles from the 
firing line. In fact, you can not take up a paper now without 
reading of some officer who served the country patriotically and 
courageously here in Washington in a swivel chair being deco- 
rated for his heroic devotion to duty. 

Recently I noticed the War Department had decorated a 
member of a draft board because he put everybody into the 
Army but himself, and I call attention to this fact merely to 
contrast it with the treatment of the men who bore the brunt of 
battle at the front and who are permitted to die paupers, with 
their wrongs unredressed. 

Sven now a bill is pending to raise other officers to high rank 
who saw no actual field service, so much greater seems it to the 
department to decorate noncombatant officers than reward men 
who sacrificed their future, their health, and family life in a 
patriotic devotion to country. 
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WORLD WAR FOREIGN DEBT COMMISSION. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, in this morning’s Washing- 

ton Post, in an article referring to the work of the American 
Debt Commission, I read the following: 8 

Great Britain's financial mission laid its cards on the table 


es! 
day before the American Debt Commission at an executive sess beige 
the Treasury. Details were withheld. 

Mr. President, I merely want to say at this time about this 
matter that I regret exceedingly that these meetings between 
‘the American debt commissioners and the British commission- 
ers are being held behind closed doors and in secrecy. I re- 
gret very much that the two bodies are unwilling to take the 
American people into their confidence. There should be no such 
secrecy, and I want to protest vigorously against this secrecy. 
These negotiations should be open and above board. The people 
‘Should know at least the substance of what is going on at all 
times during the negotiations. 

It will be recalled that Great Britain borrowed this money 
under an act of the Congress which specifically stated the terms 
jon which it was loaned to the British, and to the other govern- 
ments of Europe to whom we loaned the money. This was 
openly done, There was no secrecy about the passage of that 
law. It was passed in the open day. In addition to that the 
‘American Congress has passed another law openly and above 
board, stating upon what terms the debt could now be settled, 
and those terms permit some departure from the original terms 
on which the debt was contracted. i 

I think it may be well said at this time that there will be 
nothing gained, either by our British friends or by our own 
‘Debt Commission through keeping anything secret about the 
negotiations or attempting to do so. It is said that the admin- 
istration will ask that the law be amended so as to give wider 
powers to the commission. I doubt very much whether the 
Congress will amend that law so as to give wider powers to 
this commission until we know what proposition is made by 
the British in connection therewith. I think it can be safely 
said that no such amendment will be passed at this session. 
The American people are entitled to know all proposals made. 
They are entitled to have the proposition put before them. 

I am not here to criticize our British friends. Indeed, I 
want to commend them for having already merited the honor 
of being the only ones of those who have borrowed from us 
who have actually paid us any interest. I commend them most 
thighly for the payments of interest they have already made, 
though relatively they are small. They are to be commended 
in the highest terms, as I see it, for their action in that regard, 
-But they may as well understand, and I believe we all may as 
¿well understand, that before any change in the debt commission 
law is made by the Congress the American people are going 
to know just how they propose to settle this indebtedness. I 
am quite confident that unless our commission and the British 
commission take the people into their confidence and publish 
their proposal so that we all may know it, there will be no 
change in the law at this session, and I doubt if there will be 
any change in the law at the next session in this regard. 

If they have some proposition other than that which our 
commissioners have been given authority to settle upon, let 
them submit the proposition, and let the Congress pass on it. 
If it is a reasonable proposition, I have no doubt the Congress 
would pass on it, but I am sure that Congress will never 
ichange that law until it knows in words and figures the pro- 
[posit of the British or otħer government making such proposi- 

on. 

I remember, when the Versailles treaty was being consid- 
(ered, that our Republican friends thought it was awful that 
the negotiators of the treaty stayed behind closed doors from 
time to time and did not take the public into their confidence. 
I can hear Republican orators criticizing and abusing the 
American negotiators because they did not take the public into 
their confidence. Perhaps it would have been much better 

Mr. HEFLIN. And Republicans were on that commission, 
too. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course; and it would have been very 
imuch better, perhaps, if our negotiators had taken the public 
‘into their confidence all the way through. So it is now, 
in a much more marked degree, with our Debt Commission, 
because these debts concern every man, woman, and child in 
America, They concern everyone and, therefore, it is abso- 
lutely essential that all proposals of settlement be disclosed to 
[the American public, and speedily. 

While I would not for a moment think of advising our 
English friends, it does seem to me it would be the part of 
wisdom for them, if they have any proposal different from that 
which the American Congress has authorized, to get it before 
the American public as soon as possible and let the American 


Public be considering such a proposal, I believe that the 
meetings of the two commissions, some of them at least, 
should be held in public. I do not mean to say that all the 
negotiations should be held in public, but the commission 
should daily give out any proposals that are made. They 
should take the American people into their confidence, and that 
is especially so because our commission, as is known, is a 
partisan commission entirely. I say that our Republican 
friends owe it to us and owe it to the country, inasmuch as 
they have complete control of the commission, with no Demo- 
crat on the commission, to give to the public full knowledge 
of what is being done from day to day and especially full 
knowledge as to any kind of proposal that is made for the 
settlement of the debts in whole or in part. I want to say in 
all frankness, speaking only as one Member of the Senate, 
that I do not believe this body will pass any law giving addi- 
tional powers to the commission until we know just what is 
proposed by our friends on the other side, 

I want to digress here long enough to say that I am not 
in favor of the proposition offered by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris] and favored by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hxrrax] providing for the appointment of Democrats on the 
commission, solely because the time is past for that. If 
Democrats were to be appointed on the commission, as of 
course they should have been, it should have been done in the 
first instance. 

At this late stage in the proceedings Democrats would do no 
good and could do no good. All matters will have been determined 
before Democrats could possibly get on the commission, even if 
the bill should now pass, What we need now is publicity, and 
I call upon the members of the American commission to take 
the American public into its confidence and tell us what kind 
of proposals are being made as and when they are made. This 
debt is of vital importance to the American public. Some 
$12,000,000,000 are involved, affecting the welfare not only of 
the people of this country but of all peoples, perhaps, and no 
negotiation should be made of which the American public are 
not immediately and at once apprised. ‘There should be no 
sec 8 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to suggest the thought that 
perhaps it is not entirely seasonable or practicable to make 
public as they proceed all negotiations with reference to the 
question. I quite agree with the Senator that before anything 
is done definitely it must be submitted to Congress and it must 
be finally passed upon by Congress. 

I call the Senator's attention to a brief editorial in to-day's 
New York World, and ask whether he does not think the view 
there expressed covers the ground. It reads as follows: 

TO AMEND THE FUNDING ACT. 


It is clear that Congress will not and ought not to surrender its 
right to say the last word on the question of the interallied debts, 
Congress is responsible for the revenues of the Government, and the 
terms of the debt settlement will affect both revenue and taxation. 

It is no leas clear that Congress can not as a body negotiate with 
the debtor nations. Negotiations must be carried on through a com- 
mission. But the commission can not negotiate if its hands are tied 
in advance, as they are tied by the present funding act. 

Congress should give the commission perfect freedom to negotiate, 
The commission should be allowed to work out the best agreement 
with each nation which the circumstances will justify. This agreement 
should then come back to Congress for ratification. By this meth 
Congress can discuss terms which the commission has found are prac- 
ticable, instead of laying down terms in advance which everyone a ts 
are impossible. 

The fact that Congress must finally pass upon these matters 
is fundamental and very important; but whether the Senator 
thinks the negotiations themselyes should be conducted in public 
as they proceed is quite another question, 

Mr. McKELLAR, I had that editorial before me and in- 
tended to read it. I call attention to the meat of the editorial, 
which is: 

Congress should give the commission perfect freedom to negotiate, 

Now, Mr. President, I do not indorse this view. The commis- 
sion has perfect freedom to negotiate now. If it finds that the 
debt can not be settled with Great Britain under the terms of 
the act passed by the Congress, it has a perfect right to submit 
à counterproposal from Great Britain. But my point is that 
until the American public are apprised of what that counter- 
proposal is the commission’s power ought not to be extended, 
and I am quite sure it will not be extended. I want to show 
why it should not be. Under the present law the commission 
will have a perfect right, if it is unable to settle the debt under 
the terms of the act creating the commission, to report to the 
Congress that it can not do so and to make a report of what- 
ever other offer has been made as a counterproposal, and then 
the Congress can deal with it. But I protest that we ought not 
to undertake, and I think I can safely say that the Congress 
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will not undertake—certainly not at this session—to grant 
additional powers to the commission until we know what 
counterproposal has been made. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will permit me, I would like 
to say that when the matter first came before the Committee 
on Finance it was proposed to invest the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with plenary power to settle the foreign obligations due 
to the United States. That was seriously objected to, and it 
was then proposed that he be required to submit all settle- 
ments to the Congress for its approval. That proposition was 
voted down both in the committee and afterwards in the Sen- 
ate, I think, when it was proposed on the floor. The proposi- 
tion was made in the committee that we would impose certain 
limitations upon the power of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
That was objected to upon the ground that it might make it 
impossible for this Government to come to terms with its for- 
eign debtors. But it was suggested that the imposition of the 
limitation would not at all prevent our Government, through 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the commission, coming to a 
tentative or provisional agreement. If they acted within the 
limitations which we proposed, then, of course, they could 
make the agreement themselves, but If they could not make it 
within the limitations, then they could go on and make the 
agreement provisionally and the matter would come before the 
Congress for its approval. 

It was thoroughly understood at the time that the limita- 
tions would not prevent them from making a provisional agree- 
ment. They did not prevent it, but they have the effect of 
requiring the commission in that case to come to Congress for 
its consent and concurrence. I think there is no reason for 
any amendment of the law so as to broaden the powers of the 
commission, because, as in the case of the British indebtedness 
or in the case of every other foreign indebtedness, they can go 
on and come to an agreement, but after they have come to an 
agreement, if it is not within the powers conferred upon them, 
then they must submit it to Congress, and I think they ought to 
be required to submit it to Congress. 

I think those bars ought not to be removed which now make 
it necessary, unless they come within the limitations con- 
ferred by the act, that they shall come to Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All that the Senator has said is correct. 
We all recall the history of the enactment of that Jaw, and 
of course we all know that the commission have authority, 
if they can not settle the debts within the purview of the act, 
to report their failure to do so, and what is proposed in lieu 
thereof, They need no further authority. 

The reason why I rose at this time was because of the pub- 
lication in the morning paper, the official organ of the admin- 
istration, and because I saw a day or two ago where the 
President was substantially quoted as saying that a recom- 
mendation would be sent to the Congress to give the commis- 
sion plenary power in the matter. 1 wanted to say publicly 
here on the floor of the Senate that I am quite sure that the 
Senate will not agree to any act increasing the power of the 
commission in regard to the settlement of these debts until 
the Senate knows in black and white, not by word of mouth, 
but in black and white, just what is proposed. 

Mr. President, I wish to say again, as I have previously 
said, that I do not think we ought to be hard creditors at all. 
If the length of time for which these debts are to run is not 
satisfactory to our British friends, I see no reason in the 
world why we can not make it satisfactory to them if they 
make a reasonable proposal about the time. If the rate of 
interest is not entirely satisfactory, I, for one, would even 
be willing to yield something in regard to that, though I 
think they ought to make no question about the interest rate, 
because our people lent the money at a certain rate of interest, 
and they were assured that the governments of Europe would 
pay us a like rate when they came to return the money, and 
because we have lent it to them on terms the reasonableness 
of which no nation could possibly in equity complain, How- 
ever, we ought to know on what basis we are acting, and 
we must have that knowledge before we amend the debt com- 
mission law. So I submit now that every parliamentary tactic 
will be resorted to in order to prevent such an amendment of 
the law as has been suggested until our Debt Commission and 
the foreign commissions which may come together to negotiate 
take us into their confidence and tell us exactly what is pro- 
posed to be done. I again protest against the secrecy of these 
negotiations. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I very much regret thut the 
President of the United States and the Republican Congress 


I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 


have not already seen the propriety and the wisdom of putting 
Democrats on the Debt Funding Commission. The Finance Com- 
mittee, I believe, has agreed to report favorably the bill of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris], who, in season and out of 
season, has been, as I have been, in favor of having Democrats 
upon the Debt Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Ten- 


nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator from Alabama think, 
at this late day, after practically the negotiations, to say the 
least, are well under way, that it would be a useless and a vain 
thing to put any additional members on the cominission? Would 
it not have the effect merely of putting Democrats on the Com- 
mission in order to confirm what may have already been done 
by our Republican friends who now constitute the commission? 

Mr. HEFLIN. My good friend from Tennessee and I are 
usually in hearty accord, but I can not agree with him upon 
that matter. I think he is right in suggesting that we ought to 
have had representation on the commission from the outset be- 
fore any negotiations were undertaken; I made that plain 
several days ago, as did also the Senator from Georgia. There 
are several nations in Europe to which we loaned money, and 
they owe us altogether a debt of $12,000,000,000, principal and 
interest. The British Commission, which is here now negotiat- 
ing with our members of the Debt Commission, represents but 
one of the countries indebted to the United States. There are 
seven or eight billion dollars—I believe around $8,000,000,000— 
which are owing us by other nations besides the one whose 
commission is now here. Certainly it would be well to have 
some Democrats on the commission while we are considering 
the collection of $8,000,000,000, 

I am satisfied that very important negotiations have already 
occurred between the Debt Commission and the envoys of Great 
Britain. I have some very deep convictions upon the subject. 
I think the American commissioners have probably intimated 
to the representatiyes of the foreign nations just what the 
attitude of the Republican administration is toward the col- 
lection of the whole debt, and I wanted some Democrats on 
the commission in order that the American people may know 
what are the plans and policies of the party in power. This 
is an American question, I repeat. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Let us assume that the bill of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. HArris] should pass and that Democrats 
should be put on the commission; they would be bound by the 
same rules of secrecy by which the present commission is 
bound, and I do not see how, unless they violated their word— 
and, of course, they would not do that—they could accomplish 
the object which the Senator from Alabama has in mind. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not see why a Democrat should be 
bound by Republican secrecy, Mr, President. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. If a certain kind of Democrat were ap- 
pointed on the commission, they would be so bound. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There might be something in that, if the 
administration should appoint some weak-kneed, half-hammered 
Democrats on the commission; but such Democrats would not 
be appointed if I could prevent it here in the Senate, and I 
reserve the right to oppose the confirmation of any Democrat, 
whether a member of the Senate or not. If I did not believe 
he would handle this matter in the manner which the American 
people desired it handled, I should oppose his confirmation. 
There are one or two Democrats here whose confirmation I 
would oppose. I will state that very frankly. 

Mr. President, as I have heretofore stated, this matter is one 
which vitally affects the whole American people. We are now 
considering appropriation bills, and we are urged by the Budget 
Bureau to cut down appropriations because it is necessary 
that we shall save money. We are saving $1,000 here and 
$2,000 in another place, while negotiations are secretly proceed- 
ing to cancel the indebtedness of $12,000,000,000 due us from 
foreign nations. The American people are entitled to know 
what is going en behind the closed doors of the commission, 
and I for one am not going to remain silent in this Chamber 
and permit this foreign indebtedness of $12,000,000,000 which is 
owed to one hundred and odd million people to be handled by a 
partisan commission, 

Negotiations in reference to the matter are going on every 
day. The Finance Committee of the Senate has gone far enough 
to report favorably the bill of my friend from Georgia. 

I do not acquiesce in the present situation. I stand on the 
speech T made here on day before yesterday, that action ought 
to be had upon the bill at once; but T can not hurry the a- 
chinery of the Republican Party any more than can the Senator 
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from Georgia. Some action will be taken on the bill a little 
later, but it ought to be taken now. 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator whether he 
really believes that the bill of the Senator from Georgia is 
going to be passed and that Democrats are going to be ap- 
pointed on the Debt Commission? The Senator has been in 
public life a long time here in Washington—he being a young 
man, I will not say how many years—and he has been here 
long enough to know that that bill is not going to be passed 
‘during this Congress, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not so certain of that, because the Re- 
publican Party received a considerable jolt last November, and 
a good jolt sometimes wakes things up. I hope and believe that 
the party has been aroused. I am receiving letters from all 
over the country indorsing my position in the demand for 
Democratic representation upon the debt commission. I re- 
ceived one from a citizen of Maine stating that it was right; 
that the Democrats ought to be represented upon that commis- 
sion; and that letter was from a Republican, The people of 
‘the country are waking up on this question, and no doubt 
they are writing to some of the Republican Senators and are 
asking them, or at least they ought to ask them, “How can 
you excuse yourselves in the position that denies to the minority 
party in Congress representation upon a debt commission that 
is negotiating the settlement of a debt of $12,000,000,000 which 
is due the American people?” ‘There is not any excuse for it 
that is worth snapping one’s fingers at; it is inexcusable and 
indefensible. 

Now, this is why I wish Democrats on the debt commission: 
I want Democrats on the commission because I believe that if 
we get the right sort of Democrats on it they will reflect the 
wishes of the American people, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, I know how the rank and file of the Republicans and 
the rank and file of the Democrats feel about the matter. They 
do not want those debts canceled, but they want them col- 
lected; they want this home-debt burden rolled off their backs; 
they want their tax burdens removed, and the payment of the 
foreign debt, which is due us, would be one way to bring about 
that result. Of course, the politicians, the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party, and the international bankers in Wall Street 
may get together and fix up a very nice arrangement under 
which the international bankers may promise to help elect a 
Republican President of the United States and a Republican 
Congress in 1924, if the hope may be held out that the negoti- 
ations will be extended a little further with the idea that 
something may be done toward cancellation. 

God Almighty only knows what is going on behind the closed 
doors of the debt commission. I look on the proceedings with 
suspicion, because when any party, even my own party—I do 
not care who is doing it—shuts the door in the face of the 
other party, which is supposed to represent in part the Ameri- 
can people, and not let them in to participate in negotiations 
of this character, I would say there is something wrong 
about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the argument of 
the Senator from Alabama, if the financial commissioners of 
Great Britain have laid their cards on the table before our 
commissioners and told them just what they propose to do, the 
Senator from Alabama thinks we ought to have that informa- 
tion, that it ought to be made public, does he not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think we ought to have the information. 
I agree with my friend from Tennessee on that point, If the 
envoys of Great Britain have laid down a proposition and the 
Democrats are not going to be represented on the commission 
until after some sort of an agreement is reached between this 
one-sided commission on the part of the United States and the 
envoys of Great Britain, I think it ought to be laid before 
Congress, because Congress is supposed to represent the Ameri- 
can people. 

I wanted Democrats on the commission in order that the 
Democrats might be present in the negotiations from the very 
beginning; so that if anyone proposed a plan—whether it was 
the plan of the representatives of Great Britain or of the 
American commission, composed solely of Republicans—the 
Democrats would be there to oppose it and to antagonize the 
position that they may have taken unless it were in keeping 
with the highest and best interests of our own people. That is 
the position I took In reference to that. 

It sets a bad precedent, Mr. President, for any party to name 
a commission of partisans to handle a matter of this im- 


portance. In 1925, when the Demoerats come into power and 
we get a Democratie President and a Democratie Congress, sup- 
pose negotiations were still pending and we should turn out all 
of the Republican members of the debt commission and appoint 
a Democratic commission; there is not one Republican who 
could open his mouth in opposition, though he might try to do 
so, for we would say, “ You laid down the pattern to us; you 
set the precedent; you named five partisan commissioners; now 
we are in power and the Democrats are going to take up this 
matter and handle it from a partisan standpoint. The Repub- 
licans handled it from a partisan standpoint; why can we not 
likewise handle it from a partisan standpoint?” 

This great debt, which is due to the whole American people, 
has been kicked about like a football of partisan politics. If 
there were three Democrats on the commission and five Re- 
publicans—eight in all—that would be all right. Let them 
go in and sit. down and negotiate honestly and intelligently, 
with the facts before them. Then if a majority of the com- 
mission should recommend a certain course and the Democrats 
did not agree to it, let the Democrats come out in the open 
and say, This proposition was offered by the Republicans; 
we hold that another method is the best way to settle it,” 
and then publish both views and go to the country and let 
the country determine whose recommendation the people would 
accept. That is my reason for wanting Democrats upon the 
8 Is there anything wrong or unfair about 

t 

I know, Mr. President, and other Senators know that early 
Jast fall there was strong sentiment in certain Republican 
circles around this Capital in favor of canceling this debt out- 
right. It is known to myself and others here that certain big 
editors in the United States journeyed to London and Paris in 
1922—that is not any secret—and the rumor was that they 
were discussing and devising ways and means to bring about 
propaganda in the United States to educate the people up to the 
point of forgiving or excusing these debts. 

Mr. President, we ought to talk plainly about these things. 
Everybody knows that that is not being carried on for nothing. 
Everybody knows that if instrumentalities in the United States 
can so prey upon the sympathy of the people over here as to 
cause these debts to be excused, those very instrumentalities are 
going to take down millions and hundreds of millions in com- 
missions for putting the thing over. I believe it just as firmly 
as I believe I am standing on this floor. I have not the slightest 
doubt of that—not the slightest. I do not propose that they 
shall put over anything like that on the tax-burdened masses of 
my country if I can help it. I do not propose that they shall 
pull off such a stunt as that upon the debt-burdened people of 
the United States. ó 

Why, Mr. Otto Kahn, one of these international bankers, is 
urging us to. cancel the debt. He is an international banker, 
and some of these same foreign countries owe his banking con- 
cern money, so Mr. FREAR, I believe, a Republican Member of the 
House from Wisconsin, has pointed out. They owe his inter- 
national banking concern money, and Mr. Kahn wants to collect 
it, and he wants the United States Government to rise up 
and excuse what. those people owe tọ us, so that he can stand 
up and say, Now that is out of the way, pay me.” 

I submit that Mr. Kahn and other international bankers 
could set the United States a good example if they would show 
their generosity by going to these stricken nations and saying, 
“Here is our debt; we excuse it; you owe us nothing,” and 
then turn around and say to us, “Go thou and do likewise.” 
But instead of that they are saying: Tou ought to excuse it.” 
And we say: Well, what is your motive in this? What is 
that you have in your hand?“ He puts it behind it. We say: 
“Let us see the written document you have. Oh, yes; that is 
evidence of indebtedness from those people over there to you. 
No wonder you are so generous and sympathetic. You want 
to get these debts excused so that you can get what they 
owe you.” 

Mr. President, I am representing as best I can in part the 
people of my State, and, I think, the whole United States, I 
am trying to do that. I am not representing the international 
bankers in this matter, and I do not propose for any propaganda 
by them or certain editors of newspapers to work upon the 
American people and carry on something through secrecy, be- 
hind closed doors, through a partisan Republican commission, 
without the American people knowing about it. 

I do not care to take up any more of the time of the Senate. 
I will say this in conclusion: 

It is right, it is fair, it is just, it is simply plain honesty that 
the Democrate Party should have representation upon this 
debt commission. Of course E am in the hands of the 
majority. We have to await your pleasure, These negotia- 
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tions are going on, and, as the Senator from Tennessee has 
pointed out, are being carried on in executive session. What is 
it about the debt due us that has to be discussed behind closed 
doors? What proposition is it that somebody has to make that 


must be done in secrecy, in executive session? When this 
money was obtained from us there was nothing secret about it, 
The Congress authorized the loan. The money was obtained 
and used by those people. Here we are proposing that they 
pay us only 43 per cent, and farmers in the United States who 
are producing that which feeds and clothes the world are pay- 
ing 54 and 6 per cent, and nearly all of them are heavily mort- 
gaged at this very hour. i 

Mr. President, just another word. 

This matter, I repeat, is probably the most vital material 
question that will come before the American people in a long 
time. The arrangement looking toward the collection of $12,- 
000,000,000 is no small matter. Here is an effort to have repre- 
sentation from both parties. That is fair. There is a custom 
in the Congress, as old as the Government, that when a thing 
of this sort comes up both parties are to be represented. We 
recognize that principle in the appointment of standing com- 
mittees in both Houses. Every standing committee has Demo- 
crats on it and Republicans on it. The majority of the com- 
mittee comes from the party that is in the majority and the 
minority from the minority party. I want to ask, Why was 
it that an exception was made in this case, where $12,000,- 
000,000 was involved? Why was it that the Democrats were ig- 
nored and mistreated in this matter? Why was it that not a 
single Democrat was put on that commission? What was back 
of it all that surrounded it with such strange and mysterious 
doings that no Democrat should be permitted to appear on it 
and participate in the negotiations? 

When this bill of my friend from Georgia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, was being considered 
yesterday, I understand that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was quick to write a letter to the Finance Committee opposing 
the putting of Democrats upon the debt commission. Think 
of that, if you please! What prompts him to take such a step 
as that? Why should he, a high officer in the President’s 
Cabinet, a Republican Secretary of the Treasury, write a letter 
down here and protest against putting Democrats on a com- 
mission of which he, a Republican, is a member, and where 
negotiations are now going on? ‘That is something for the 
American people to think about. 

If we had a Democratic President, if we had a Democratic 
Congress, and a Democratic Secretary of the Treasury should 
write a letter protesting against putting Republicans on that 
commission, the howl that would go up from the other side 
would ring around the Nation; but I have not heard any of them 
chirp about this. Mr. Mellon can write a letter and urge that 
they do not put any Democrats on it, but my friends on the 
other side are as silent as the tomb. But, Mr. President, that 
bill is on the way to the calendar. It probably will get there 
some time after the negotiations with Great Britain have been 
finished. = 

I wanted representatives on it while they were discussing 
this thing. I think I have a right to demand that. I am part 
of the United States. I represent part of a State of the Union, 
and, as I said before, I am trying to do what I can for the 
good of all the people of the Union; and I think we ought to 
have representation on the commission while they are consider- 
ing the means of settling this debt. I think it is just a matter 
of right that we have it. 

I simply rose to say that I protest against the delay in report- 
ing the bill, and I insist upon action. I do not agree that any- 
thing would be hurt by reporting it out, because there ought 
not to be any discussion had about that debt that the whole 
people can not know. Why should there be? 

If they tell us that they are not ready to pay this money now, 
or that they would rather have a lower rate of interest, or that 
they must have it, let them submit it to the whole American 


people, and let us decide for ourselves whether we will agree 


to it or not. I do not want any party's commission—a one- 
sided commission—sitting in and whispering one way and say- 
ing: That is our position, but we do not know whether the 
Congress will ratify this or not; but if we could elect another 
President and get another Congress, not this one that is com- 
ing in—that is too close to be comfortable—why, we do not know 
what might be done in 1925 or 1926.” 

Mr. President, $12,000,000,000 is a heap of money, and the 
Bible says that the love of money is the root of all evil. A big 
commission would be paid for debt cancellation, 

Mr. President, I repeat, I do net care whose party it is; I 
would favor having representation from hoth parties. That is 
a matter of right. If the Democratic Party were in power and 


the President should. consult me about appointing five commis- 
sioners and say that he had in mind appointing five Democrats, 
I would say, “Mr. President, I would not do that. I would 
name three Democrats and two Republicans. I think it is a 
matter of right. This is an American question, and both parties 
ought to be represented on it”; and I would favor that course, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the report of the committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes; that the House had receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate numbered 8 and 
9 to the said bill and concurred therein, and that the House 
had receded from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 7 and concurred therein with an ent, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives receding from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate numbered 8 and 9 to 
the bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes, and concurring therein; and from 
its disagreement tò the amendment of the Senate numbered 7 
and concurring therein with an amendment as follows: In the 
last line of said amendment, after the name Cuba to in- 
sert: “: And provided further, That the aggregate of all pay 
from all sources from the Government of the United States 
to any person appointed to the foregoing office under the 
permissive authority contained in the first and second provisos 
of this paragraph shall not exceed the annual rate of $17,500.” 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, will the Senator ex- 
plain the effect of the last amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. Amendment numbered 7 was a proposition 
in the bill that provided, if an embassy should be ordered 
for Cuba, the inhibition in the law of some years ago—some 
time during the eighties—and one of very late years, should 
not prevent a retired Army officer from having the office, and 
that his pay should have an addition sufficient to make it 
the same as a private citizen would have if appointed to that 
position. If the Senator would like a little more explanation, 
I will state that this legislation would allow Major General 

rewder, who may be appointed to a place there, to draw the 
difference between the retired pay of a major general, as he 
retires next month, and that of an ambassador. 

I move that the Senate concur in the amendment of the 


ouse to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7. 
e motion was agreed to. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 18481) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, on page 80, after line 8, to insert a subhead, “ In- 
ternational farm congress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Harrison McKinley Shortridge 
Bayard Heflin MeNary Simmons 
Borah Johnson Moses Smith 
Broussard Jones, N. Mex. Nelson Sterling 
Calder Jones, Wash. New Townsend 
Cameron SRCA Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Kenå Oddie Wadsworth 
Colt Keyes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Ladd Phipps Waish, Mont. 
Ernst Lenroot Poindexter Warren 
Fletcher Lodge Ransdell Watson 
George McCumber Reed, Pa. Weller 
Harris McKellar Sheppard Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, from the Committee on Agri- 
cuture and Forestry I desire to offer the following amendment; 
Under the head of “Prevention of spread of European corn 
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borer,” on page 52, line 8, I move to strike out “ $200,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $250,000," and, in line 9, to strike out 
hg nd, ” and in lieu thereof to insert “ $125,000," so as to 
read? 

PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF EUROPEAN CORN BORER, 


To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the emergency caused 
by the spread of the European corn borer, and to proves means for the 
control and prevention of spread of this insect throughout the United 
States, in cooperation with the States concerned, including employment 
of persons and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and all 
other necessary expenses, $250,000: Provided, That in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture $125,000 of this amount shall be avail- 
able for expenditure only when an equal amount shall have been ap- 

ropriated, subscribed, or contributed by States, counties, or local au- 
Prorities, or by individuals or organizations, for the accomplishment of 
such purposes 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the amendments 
will be referred to the Committee on Appropriatigns. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator from Oregon what 
investigation the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
made in regard to this matter? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry had before it to-day the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper] and the able junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Writs]. It also had the advice of 
the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KEYES]. Those 
three Senators urged upon the committee the necessity of in- 
creasing the appropriation in order to control, if not eradicate, 
the spread of the corn borer. In the opinion of the committee, 
that insect is making its way into territory not now infested. 
It is the object to keep it localized in one or two of the New 
England States and to prevent its spread far into the north- 
eastern part of the country, into the central corn belt, and into 
the South. 

The committee, after some discussion and after the state- 
ments made by those Senators, thought that an increase in the 
appropriation at this time would be of great advantage and 
would prevent the loss of a tremendous amount of property in 
future years. No other investigation was made and no other 
statements were brought to the attention of the committee 
save those I have mentioned. It is proposed to increase the 
appropriation by $50,000, but the increase is not to apply to 
money that can be expended generally, but, in the discretion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, it is to be expended in coopera- 
tion with the States upon the basis of equality. The appro- 
priation in the proviso was raised from $75,000 to $125,000, but 
if the money is to be expended, it can be expended only when 
the States wherein the infestation occurs shall put up an equal 
amount. The vote upon the Increase in the committee was 
unanimous, the committee reported the amendment, and I am 
offering it now from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be not referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, in accordance with the rule, but that it be con- 
sidered without the reference provided by the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent for immediate consideration. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I certainly will not 
object, and I have no objection to having the amendment con- 
sidered, but because it is being done by unanimous consent 
I do not wish to have it understood that it forecloses the 
parliamentary point which might be raised in reference to 
the matter, namely, that the Senate would have to send it to 
the Appropriations Committee. I have no objection to its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair had already referred 
it to the Committee on Appropriations, There being no objec- 
tion to its immediate consideration, the question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood that the amendment had 
been reported back from the committee. Was it not? 

Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And it is a question as to whether it 
shall be considered in the Senate now? 

Mr. McNARY. I am offering it at this time for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. 
refer it to the committee. 
understood the request. 
sideration, I understand. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the request, and the re- 

quest has been granted. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 


I understood the Vice President to 
I think the Vice President mis- 
The request is for immediate con- 
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Mr. HARRISON. Are we to understand that when one of 
these amendments is suggested or moved by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, it then will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? I gathered from what the Chair 
said that he would rule that it would go to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The question is 
on agreeing to the first amendment, to strike out $200,000" 
in line 8, page 52, and to insert in lieu thereof “ $250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the second amendment, to strike out “$75,000” in line 9, 
page 52, and to insert in lieu thereof “ $125,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry I propose another amendment. On page 30, line 7, I 
move to strike out “$94,115” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $104,115,” so as to read: 

For sugar-plant investigations, including studies of diseases and the 
improvement of sugar beets and sugar-beet seed, $104,115. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the amendment. 3 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand it, the Budget recom- 
mended $94,115 and the committee proposes to raise it $10,000 
above the Budget figure. What reason is there for it? 

Mr. MCNARY. If the Senator had been in attendance yes- 
terday he would have heard it very ably and fully discussed. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I was yesterday in attendance on the Ap- 
propriations Committee and could not be here. 

Mr. McNARY, There is an insect called the mosaic parasite, 
which attacks the roots of the sugar cane, and this is to pro- 
vide means to control and eradicate it and to experiment with 
some destructive force. The amendment was offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], and it is an increase 
of $10,000 over the estimate of the Budget. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MCNARY. From the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry I move, on page 53, line 2, to strike out “$25,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $80,000," so as to read: 

CONTROL AND PREVENTION OF SPREAD OF THE MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE, 

To enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet the rg pati d caused 
by the recent introduction and rapid multiplication of the Mexican bean 
beetle in the State of Alabama and other States, and to provide means 
for the study, experimentation in eradication, and for the control and 
revention of the spread of this insect in that State and to other 
States, In cooperation with the State of Alabama and other States con- 
cerned and with individuals affected, including the employment of per- 
sons and means in the city of Washington and elsewhere, and all other 
necessary expenses, $30,000. 

I ask unanimous consent for the Immediate consideration of 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon again as to what evidence the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry had before it, and what investigation 
was made as to the necessity for these increases? 

Mr. McNARY. In reply to the Senator, I will say that the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. BursuM] appeared before the 
committee this morning and stated that there is infestation by 
the bean beetle in New Mexico, and that the Department of 
Agriculture would like to have $10,000, but would absolutely 
need 55.000 in order to do any work in the way of its control. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the idea then that under the new 
practice any Senator who desires an increase in an appropria- 
tion need only go before the Committee on Agriculture to get it? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know what the future has in store. 
I am sure the Committee on Agriculture, after very thoughtful 
consideration of this and other subjects, decided to report the 
increase. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would the Senator, as a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and he is a member and in charge 
of the bill now before the Senate, be willing to grant increases 
without calling representatives of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and ascertaining their views as to the necessity for the In- 
creases? 

Mr. MONARY. In reply I will say that the Senator in charge 
of the bill has some knowledge of the particular subject through 
the hearings had last year and from discussion with two mem- 
bers of the Department of Agriculture this year. T am not al- 
ways influenced by statements made by Senators or by the de- 
partment; but as a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and of the Committee on Appropriations, when I 
feel that an increase should be made, I am willing to vote for it. 
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Furthermore, at this time I may propose amendments which I 
voted against in the committee, and I shall propose one or two 
that I voted against, but I am acting now in the capacity of 
acting chairman of that committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator inform 
us what estimate the Department of Agriculture made in the 
arp and what estimate was given by the Bureau of the 

udget? 

Mr. McNARY. Two years ago $70,000 was allowed for the 
work. Last year this item in the Department of Agriculture 
appropriation bill was cut te $25,000 at the suggestion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. The same amount was carried by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget in his estimate and re- 
port to the President, reported by the House committee, and 
adopted by the House. This increase is in addition to the 
Budget, in addition to the department estimate, and in addi- 
tion to the sum allowed by the House. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Five thousand dollars additional? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Then, I understand, the Secretary of 
Agriculture does not ask for more than $25,000? 

Mr. McNARY. That is true, as stated in his estimates, but 
when his attention was called to the ravages of the beetle in 
New Mexico, he said he needs all that money in an effort to 
control the diseases caused by insects in the South, and that he 
needs $5,000 or $10,000 for this particular purpose. He said 
that he could use $10,000, but that he needs $5,000 to do any 
work in the intermountain States, namely, the State of New 
Mexico and others. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall not object, because I do not 
want to delay the bill; but there seems to be some misunder- 
standing as to what the rule implies with respect to the ref- 
erence of such amendments to the Committee on Appropriations, 
which may give rise to considerable debate and points of order. 
However, I do not desire to delay the bill, but I hope that the 

conferees will see the light of economy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. On behalf of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry I propose the following amendment: On page 71, 
line 19, I move to strike out “$450,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $1,000,000.” That is for the purpose of acquiring ad- 
ditional land on the headwaters of navigable streams. Antici- 
pating the question, certain Senators appeared before the com- 
mittee and urged it. Personally I opposed it, but I was out- 
voted, and I am presenting it now in my capacity as acting 
chairman of the committee. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Before the request is put, may I ask 
the Senator what increase is involved? 

Mr. McNARY. From $450,000 to $1,000,000, which would be 
an increase of $550,000, making a total of $1,000,000 to be used 
in the purchase of land. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course, I did not hear the discus- 
sions before the committee—— 

Mr. MONARY. Just a moment, if the Senator please. I am 
asking for the immediate consideration of the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not willing to give that consent 
until I hear some reasons advanced for increasing the appro- 
priation $550,000. Can the Senator state what data was given 
to the committee for this increase? 

Mr. McNARY, Very little data was given to the committee. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Krys] spoke upon the 
subject, and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL] spoke 
upon the subject before the Joint Committee on Agriculture and 
Appropriations. Last year $400,000 was allowed for the pur- 
pose, and the year before $1,000,000, and that sum was carried 
for three years. 

A considerable part of the land was acquired during preced- 
ing years in the Allegheny Mountains in the region of the city 
of Pittsburgh at an average cost of $3.31 an acre. At this time 
it is deemed desirable to acquire additional land to preserve 
the watersheds and navigable streams in certain New England 
States and in North Carolina. The commission reported to 
the Budget an estimate for $2,000,000 for the purpose. The 
Budget recommended $450,000. That was the sum contained 
in the bill as it passed the House. The committee, after briefly 
considering it this morning, now offers an amendment proposed 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK] to increase 
the amount from $450,000 to $1,000,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator state that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did consider the matter very fully 
and refused the increase? 


Mr. McNARY. That is true. I thank the Senator. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Drall appeared before the 
committee. It was thought that $450,000 would be sufficient, 
I am the amendment in my capacity as acting chair- 
man of the committee. I voted against it in the committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would hesitate very seriously to op- 
pose any item which might have to do with the eradication of 
pests that seem to menace the agricultural regions or interests 
of the country, but this money is proposed to be used in the 
nature of a capital investment. There is no great necessity 
for it being done immediately, I object to the consideration 
of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask if that will throw the whole bill 
back to the Committee on Appropriations? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. It simply refers the 
amendment to that committee, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I inquire for my own information 
if the amendment was reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture or from the Committee on Appropriations? 

Mr. MeNARY. It was reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture to-day. 

From the Committee on Agriculture I propose another amend- ` 
ment. On page 50, line 12, I move to strike out the figures 
*“ $123,000” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $173,000,” being an 
increase of $50,000. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before we grant that consent, will the 
Senator state why this increase is asked? As I understand it, 
this is the Budget figure and has been recommended by the 
8 on Agriculture or by the Committee on Appropria- 

ons. 

Mr. McNARY. As I have tried to make clear, these amend- 
ments are all from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The suggestion was made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Haxgison]. I do not know the reasons for the increase. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offered the amendment in 
the Committee on Agriculture this morning to increase the 
figure because of the inadequate amount carried in the bill te 
fight what is known as the sweet-potato weevil. The value of 
the sweet-potato crop in five States along the Gulf coast this 
year is over $135,000,000. This pest has come into that section. 
We have eradicated it in two of the States, but not in the others. 
We did get it out of Mississippi, but it is coming back because 
of the insufficient amount of money appropriated to adequately 
eradicate it. The increased sum is most necessary. I had a 
talk to-day with a representative of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and he said that the amount can be expended well 
and would help to render a great service, and that they need the 
money. 

This item is like many other items in the bill The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not estimate for the larger amount 
for the reason that they were trying to keep appropriations con- 
fed within a certain scope, realizing that the Budget would 
cut down and decrease the amounts in certain instances any- 
way. I might call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
when the Bureau of the Budget asked the departments origi- 
nally to prepare preliminary estimates the Agricultural De- 
partment prepared the estimate, and after it had gone to the 
Bureau of the Budget and been there two or three days it was 
sent back to the Department of Agriculture, and they were 
told to cut it Gown $2,000,000 in the general items. Then they 
prepared another estimate and submitted it to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and some one there, who perhaps knew nothing 
about agriculture, cut it a further $2,000,000, and so the amount 
carried in the bill is some $4,000,000 less than the department 
desired and estimated for. All of the estimates upon the part 
of the Department of Agriculture are less, in most cases, 
than were really desired. 

This is a very necessary appropriation, and I hope the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator in charge of the bill 
whether the Committee on Agriculture secured any information 
from the Department of Agriculture as to the necessity of this 
increase? 

Mr. McNARY. None whatsoever. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall have to object to the amendment. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment is referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did I understand the Senator from Wis- 
consin to object to the item? 

Mr. LENROOT. I did, on the statement of the Senator from 
Oregon—the Senator in charge of the bill—that the Committee 
on Agriculture made no attempt to secure any information from 
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the Department of Agriculture as to the necessity for the 
increase. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin, 
who is a member of the Committee on Appropriations, whether 
he will not insist that the Committee on Appropriations shall 
have some representative of the Department of Agriculture 
come before them in the morning, or to-niorrow before consid- 
eration of the bill shall have been concluded, so we can get an 
expression from them on the item and on any other items that 
may be sent back to that committee because of objection made 
on the floor? 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall not insist upon it, because this is 
the amount requested by the Secretary of Agriculture and rec- 
ommended by the Budget, and is the amount for which the 
Budget estimated. I make no objection whatever to a hearing 
by the committee, but I do insist that these increases ought 
not to be made over and above the Budget estimate and the de- 
partment estimate without getting some information from the 
department itself as to the necessity for the increase. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the position in which the 
Senate finds itself is that the all-powerful Budget is usurping 
all the powers of the Congress to deal with these questions that 
arise. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. HARRISON. In just a moment, In other words, a Sena- 
tor is forestalled and estopped from presenting an amendment 
here, no matter how just it may be, how necessary to the 
welfare of his constituents, if some party up in the Budget 
Bureau, who perhaps knows nothing about agriculture, may 
not have allowed the estimate or may have cut the estimate as 
recommended by the Department of Agriculture, 

I yieid now to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT, The Budget Bureau has nothing to do with 
this particular matter. I asked particularly whether the de- 
partment had made the request for a greater sum and found it 
had not. That being so, if the Budget Bureau had never been 
created we should have had exactly the same situation, and the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi would not 
have been in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely desire to say that under the law 
creating the Budget Bureau the Agricultural Department is 
denied the right to make any statement about the matter unless 
it is called upon to do so by the committee; and I have doubt 
whether they have a right to ask for a larger appropriation 
than that which the Budget Bureau has allowed even if they 
are Invited to appear; but they are certainly prohibited from 
themselves coming before the committee and making a state- 
ment in reference to an increased appropriation. 

Mr. LENROOT, That is true; but I was referring to the 
recommendation of the department to the Budget Bureau; and 
the Budget Bureau did not cut down this item at all. So under 
the old law, when the department’s estimate would have come 
directly to Congress, the amendment would have been subject 
to the same point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. No. I wish to ask the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin, who is on the Appropriations Committee which framed 
this bill, did the committee inquire of the representative of the 
Agricultural Department with respect to the preliminary or 
original estimate that was made by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. LENROOT. We had it before us. 

Mr. HARRISON. The committee had before it the original 
preliminary estimate which was made? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think in all cases we had such estimate 
before us; it was either directly before the committee or in the 
House hearings. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] will 
correct me if I am mistaken as to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not a fact that in the other House 
the Committee on Appropriations conducted hearings on the 
Agricultural appropriation bill before the bill was even framed 
or introduced or the Budget Bureau had submitted its estimate? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know that they did before the 
Budget submitted its estimate; but, of course, they did before 
the bill was introduced. 

Mr. HARRISON. But is it not a fact that the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate, of which the Senator from 
Wisconsin is a very influential member, conducted hearings on 
the bill before the bill had ever reached the Senate and while 
it was still pending in the other House? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think we commenced our hearings on the 
Same day that the bill passed the other House—that is my 
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recollection—and we called upon officers of the Department of 
Agriculture for information. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, we are in the attitude here 
that unless the Budget Bureau puts its approval upon an esti- 
mate we can not increase it in the slightest, no matter how 
great may be the reason for doing so, Glancing through the 
pending bill, I find that for the very important work of coopera- 
tive agricultural extension, home demonstration work, and so 
on, the Bureau of the Budget, notwithstanding Congress in the 
last few years has appropriated as much in some instances as 
four and a half million dollars in a year, has cut the estimate 
from $1,800,000 to $1,250,000. I further find that for the 
eradication of the cattle tick the estimate of the Department 
of Agriculture to this powerful Budget Bureau was $660,000. 
The Department of Agriculture was in a position to know, or 
it had reason to believe that it knew, that they needed $660,000 
for that purpose, but the Budget Bureau reduced the amount 
to $500,000. On page 21 of the bill it will be found that for 
experiments in the dairy industry—a most essential and valu- 
able jwork—the Agricultural Department estimated for $375,000 ; 
but the Budget Bureau, through some person who knows 
nothing of agriculture, reduced it to $284,320. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
at that point? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. - 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The copy of the bill before me shows 
8 0 appropriation is $375,000, us found on page 21 of 

e bill, 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Budget Bureau only desired an 
appropriation of $284,000 to be made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator from Mississippi said 
a moment ago that it would be impossible to increase an appro- 
priation over the Budget figures; and yet it seems to have been 
done in this instance. 


Mr. HARRISON. Under the rules of the Senate, if the com- - 


eee an amendment for that purpose, an increase may 
e made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is the same in the other House. 

Mr. HARRISON. But an amendment proposing such an in- 
crease may not be offered from the floor of the Senate, as I 
have tried to do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Nor may that be done in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. HARRISON. The $50,000 appropriation for the eradica- 
tion of sweet-potato weevil was vouched for by the Committee 
on Agriculture, which considered the proposition this morning. 

Mr, WADSWORTH, The same situation arises in the other 
House; there is nothing new about it. It was exactly the sume 
before the Budget Bureau was ever created, If the department 
had declined to make an estimate at a certain figure, and a 
standing committee of the Senate had not reported in favor of 
an increase, an amendment to increase that amount if offered 
from the floor was out of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from New York evidently was 
not present when I began my remarks by stating that the 
Budget Burean compelled the Agricultural Department to re- 
duce its preliminary estimate by $2,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I heard that statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. And then, on the second proposition, they 
reduced it an additional $2,000,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I also heard that, 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not think that the Senator from New 
York had. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But I see no difference in the situation 
to-day from that which existed three years ago. 

Mr. FLETOHER. But the point is that a standing committee 
of the Senate has reported in favor of an increase. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Yes; but the Senator from Mississippi 
has contended that it is impossible for the Senate to increase 
an appropriation over the estimate of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr, HARRISON. I have shown that 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And I say it is just as easy to do it 
to-day as it was to do it three years ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not as easy to do it to-day as it 
was three years ago, or even six months ago, because three 
years ago if the Committee on Agriculture had recommended 
an increase in the appropriation for the extermination of 
the sweet potato weevil, as they have In this instance, and the 
amendment had been offered, it could not have been objected 
to as it was objected to in this case and then have to go to 
the Appropriations Committtee. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. To-day if the Appropriations Commit- 


tee should recommend the amendment it would be in order, 


Mr, HARRISON, Oh, yes. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH, ‘The new rule involves merely a change 
of committees, that is all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The part of the rule under 
which an amendment moved by direction of a standing com- 
mittee has to go to the Committee on Appropriations at least 
one day before it may be considered was not changed by the 
new rule at all. 

Mr. HARRISON: That is an old rule, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; so that if the amendment 
had come in the manner I have indicated it would have had to 
go to the Appropriations Committee upon objection, under the 
rule. 

Mr. HARRISON, Not until the new rule was adopted would 
the amendment have to go through two committees and be 
vouched for or indorsed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; under the old rule the 
requirement was just the same; the language is just the same; 
it has not been changed in any particular. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the old rule the proposed amend- 
ment would have gone to the Committee on Agriculture, which 
reported the Agricultural appropriation bills, while under the 
new rule the Appropriations Committee reports all appropria- 
tion bills. Of course, under the old practice, if an objection 
had been made the amendment would have gone over for a 
day and it would have gone to the Agricultural Committee. 
Now, after the Agricultural Committee has reported it, it must 
go to the Appropriations Committee. Consequently two com- 
mitees must consider the proposition, when heretofore it would 
have been necessary for one committee only to consider it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, It is not necessary for the 
Appropriations Committee to act upon the amendment. When 
the amendment has been before them for a day, whether the 
committee acts on it or not, it is in order on the bill. That is 
the rule. 

Mr. HARRISON, I should like to ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill a question as to the appropriation for hog cholera. 
What was the Budget estimate for the hog-cholera appropria- 
tion and what was the estimate of the Department of Agri- 
culture? The amount proposed to be appropriated by this bill 
for hog cholera is $406,020, while the amount carried last year 
sar $510,000. I am wondering why the reduction has been 
made. 

Mr. MONARY. The law for the current year, I may say to 
the Senator, carried a total of $510,000. That amount has 
been decreased in the pending bill by $104,000, leaving the sum 


of $406,020. > 

Mr. HARRISON. What did the Department of Agriculture 
estimate as the amount necessary for hog cholera in its pre- 
liminary report affecting this bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I will say to the Senator from Mississippi, 
I think there is a little confusion in regard to the data which 
the committee may use. The committee is not in possession 
of the estimate made by the Department of Agriculture to the 
Director of the Budget; that is a confidential estimate or 
report, 

Mr. HARRISON, The Committee on Appropriations did not 
pry into the matter to ascertain what the estimate of the 
Department of Agriculture was to the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. McNARY. The committee had before it the House bill, 
the report of the Director of the Budget, and also the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and his assistants; and the committee in- 
quired particularly of them if they had any suggestion to make 
in regard to the bill. So it was not necessary to go back to 
their preliminary estimates; it would have been nd use. Fur- 
thermore, those estimates are more or less of a confidential 
nature as between the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Director of the Budget. I can not give the Senator that esti- 
mate. I can give what the Director of the Budget estimated, 
what the House allowed, and what the Senate committee did to 
modify the provision. 

Mr. HARRISON. But if the Department of Agriculture 
knows the conditions, and had made a certain estimate to 
the Budget Bureau, it seems to me that that would be the 
best evidence that could come before the committee consider- 
ing the appropriation bill, because the committee may increase 
the amount and report such increase in the bill; and if they 
believe that the Agricultural Department knew more about it 
than does the Budget Bureau, that is one piece of evidence 
that the committee should have. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Georgia, 
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Mr. HARRIS. The oficials representing the Department of - 
Agriculture stated that the amount appropriated by the bill was 
all that was necessary for the work next year. Larger appro- 
priations haye been made heretofore, but the department bas 
met such success in its effort to exterminate hog cholera that 
So large an amount is not needed for the next fiscal year. We 
gave them what they wanted. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is that what the department testified 
officially ? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; that is what the department testified. 

Mr. HARRISON. The great trouble about it is that we have 
not the preliminary report or estimate of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Budget Bureau. We lose sight of the main 
proposition. I recall that when the Budget system was in- 
augurated the President of the United States called the heads 
of the departments together and addressed them. I heard his 
speech, and it was a very splendid speech; and, while I do not 
know whether he used as strong language as this, he gave them 
to understand that after the Bureau of the Budget had deter- 
mined an estimate, if any of the heads of the departments 
sought to increase it, their political heads would be cut off. 
That may be the reason why the Department of Agriculture 
when the Bureau of the Budget makes its estimate are too timid 
to present facts to the committee having the matter in charge, 

Mr. MeKhLLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In this connection, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi and of the Senate to 
section 206 of the Budget act to indicate how it is being disre- 
garded. I quote: 

Sec. 206. No estimate or request for an appropriation and no request 
for an increase in an item of any such estimate or request and no 
recommendation as to how the revenue needs of the Government should 
be met shall be submitted to Congress or any committee thereof by 
any officer or e of ee | department or establishment unless at 
the request of either House of Congress. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that that plain, un- 
equivocal provision of the law is being violated every day 
during the present Congress. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Potnpexter in the chair). 
5555 the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 

hio? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Tennessee whether he thinks the section of the law which he 
has just read forecloses a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate from going to a department and 
making inquiry in his own way and eliciting information upon 
which he may base an amendment which he proposes in either 
House or Senate? That is what has taken place here. There 
has not been anyone from the Department of Agriculture, so 
far as I know, who has come here and has solicited an in- 
crease. As to the particular amendment in which I have 
been interested, designed to increase the appropriation to ex- 
terminate the corn borer, I will say that no official member 
of the Agricultural Department said anything to me about it; 
but, in my own way, I sought to get information to answer 
inquiries which were propounded to me by my constituents. 
I obtained that information and upon it based the amendment 
which the Senate has adopted. Does the Senator think that 
is an evasion of the law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not think it is at all on the part 
of a Senator; but I want to say that in the same way they 
have always appeared, representatives of the departments are 
constantly appearing before the committee in violation of the 
Budget law. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator from Mississippi will yield 
further on that point, I am very anxious that the officers and 
officials of the Department of Agriculture may not be mis- 
understood, So far as I know, they have not appeared before 
the committee; they certainly have made no request of any 
Senator, so far as I know; but when Senators have gone to 
the department and have sought information wanted by their 
constituents, certainly the officials of that department are au- 
thorized to give that information, if it is public information 
of interest to the public. That is all that has been done; 
there has been no evasion of the law by anybody. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, of course the Senator from 
Ohio was more fortunate than I was. He and the Senator from 
Massachusetis were interested in the corn borer, and, although 
the Department of Agriculture had not estimated for the 
amount that was given to them, that amount was provided. 
No objection was made to carrying it over to the Appropriations 
Committee. When, however, an appropriation was needed for 
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the sweet-potato weevil, although the Agricultural Committee 
reports it and recommends it, it must go to the Appropriations 
Committee, and so far no one on the Appropriations Committee 
has said that before this bill passes the department officials 
will be asked to come before it and state what the facts are 
with reference to the sweet-potato weevil. It looks to me as 
though some discrimination is being shown here, They ought 
to look into these preliminary reports that are made, and the 
estimates of the Department of Agriculture to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the needs of the country ought to be taken care 
of without respect to sections and without respect to the con- 
stituency of any particular Senator, whether he is a Republican 
or a Democrat. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. I think this discussion as to the procedure by 
which we have to look out for the interests of the country has 
emphasized beyond a doubt in the minds of a great many 
Senators the fact that some modification of the operation of 
this rule must be brought about. 

eet Berge of us knows, as the Senator from Mississippi has 
complained, that the Agricultural Committee of the Senate is 
practically a nominal thing now. The Naval Committee is 
nominal. There is but one committee when it comes to the 
appropriation of money to look after the different departments 
of the Government, namely, the Appropriations Committee. 
The others are nominal. 

At the proper time I am going to propose a modification of 
this rule, by which, when the Budget has met, and, through 
whatever advice and sources of information it has, has decided 
how much in the aggregate can be used for the expenditures 
of the Government in the several departments, and has stated 
how much is available for agriculture, the Agricultural Com- 
mittee and the Department of Agriculture shall get together 
and frame a bill to meet the conditions that exist, and the same 
in the case of all the other departments. After the apportion- 
ment has been-made to each department of its share of the 
total amount ayailable from the Treasury for the running of 
the Government, then let the several committees representing 
the departments, in conjunction with the departments, work 
out the bills in accordance therewith. Then we will have need 
for our committees and we will have need for our departments; 
but as the matter now stands we only have need for the Budget 
Bureau and the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think that statement ought to go 
unchallenged. As I understand, when the preliminary or origi- 
nal estimate was submitted to the Budget Bureau and it was 
ascertained that it called for many million dollars more than 
could be appropriated the items were sent back to the heads of 
the department with a request that they so reduce their esti- 
mates on the items where they thought reductions could be 
properly made as to bring them within the amount allotted to 
the department. I understand that those estimates then went 
back to the budget officers of the departments—not of the 
Budget Bureau, but of the departments; each department, as I 
understand, has a budget officer—and they went over these 
various items and cut them where they thought they could to 
bring them within the Budget. 

It seems to me there has been a great deal of unjust criti- 
cism of the Budget Bureau in this matter. The whole matter 
has been handled as fairly as it could be. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I can not let that statement go 
unchallenged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to beth Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator can only yield to one 
at a time. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, I was not criti- 
cizing the Budget Bureau; I was criticizing the bungling rule 
that we have made, and to which they are trying to work to- 


day. We have the Budget Bureau charged with the responsi-- 


bility of naming the sum total that can be expended for govern- 
mental purposes. We have certain committees in Congress who 
heretofore were charged with the responsibility of looking after 
those departments. Now, when the Budget Bureau has decided 
the total amount that, according to taxes and the resources of 
the Government, is available, and in its best judgment, with 
the heads of the departments, has worked out how much money 
is available for the following year for agriculture, for example, 
then let the Agricultural Committee and the department frame 


a bill in accordance with that amount. Then you will have 
use for the Agricultural Committee, and each man will know 
something about his committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I did not intend to charge that 
the Senator alone had made unjust criticisms. I said that 
statements had been made on the floor criticizing the Budget 
Bureau that I thought were unjust. If the Senator wants to 
criticize the Senate for adopting this rule, that is another 
matter. I think the rule is one of the best that ever has been 
adopted, and I think if it is properly carried out it will give 
satisfaction all around. 

Mr. SMITH. It does not seem to be giving it now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know that some of the subcommittees have 
sent for officers and secured full information in regard to what 
they originally asked and what they wanted and what was the 
least they could possibly get along with. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I criticize the Senate for 
passing the rule and I criticize the Budget Bureau now for the 
manner in which they are operating the Budget. I am very 
glad to criticize them. 

5 LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
po 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that a majority of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations are members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry? 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that there are three, I think, 
members of the Agricultural Committee who are ex officio 
5 of the Appropriations Committee in considering this 

Mr. LENROOT. I am mistaken, then; there is not a majority. 

Mr. HARRISON. That was a very good part of the rule. 
We had to fight very hard to get that much representation upon 
the powerful Appropriations Committee. : 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippi 
will allow me, that is the very point I am making, namely, that 
only a certain number of the members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee have any knowledge whatever of the Agricultural bill. 
The rest of them get their knowledge as best they can get it. 
They are not officially connected with it in any way whatever. 
It is only the members of the subcommittee that sit with 
certain members of the Appropriations Committee to pass upon 
the measure of which it is supposed that the entire Agricultural 
Committee should be cognizant. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator I 
desire to say that there is nothing to prohibit the Agricultural 
Committee from considering every single item In this bill and 
sending a recommendation to the Appropriations Committee 
through its three members. 
eee SMITH. They could do the same thing with the naval 

l. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The estimate is sent down here before 
Congress meets. It is in a great book—I have it—showing 
how much is estimated for each item. The Agricultural Com- 
mittee can meet at any time, and, if dissatisfied with any 
appropriation suggested by the Budget Bureau, can bring for- 
ward its amendment to that bill and let it be referred to the 
Appropriations Committee, where it will be considered by part 
of the Agricultural Committee and by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee together. So really no advantage is taken of the Agri- 
cultural Committee, because if they are diligent and look at 
these estimates that are sent here, they can go over every one 
of them and bring in a report as an amendment, if they desire 
to do it, and it will be referred to and properly considered by 
the Appropriations Committee, through a strong minority of the 
Agricultural Committee on the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, when this rule was first 
invoked, I think last year, in making up the appropriation bills, 
the Agricultural Committee, I think, at least, did take up the 
bill, and its representatives on the Appropriations Committee 
undertook to have the bill finally conform to the wishes of the 
Agricultural Committee; but this year it was quite different. 
Hearings were conducted by the Appropriations Committee 
while the bill was in the House. The Agricultural Committee 
could do nothing. It never has had an opportunity to do any- 
thing until this morning; and when we offered amendment after 
amendment seeking to take care of the needs of the farmers 


‘of the country aguinst pests and insects we were told, “ Oh, do 


not put in too many amendments; we will kill the whole thing.” 
That is what we were confronted with, and that is what we are 
confronted with now. We see the corn borer taken care of 
without objection; but the sweet-potato weevil, that infests the 
sweet potatoes of my State, can continue its ravages, and we 
must go and bow down before an Appropriations Committee 
whose members can not tell us now whether or not they will 
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bring a representative of the Agricultural Department there to 
state whether or not this appropriation is necessary. 


Talk about the Budget! I have cited already half a dozen 
instances where this Budget Bureau, which knows nothing 
about farming, perhaps, the head of which is a splendid general 
and a good man, General Lord, but he has been studying mili- 
tary tactics through his life, I presume—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator there? 

Mr, HARRISON. And knows no more about agriculture than 
my friend from New York, although he says he is a farmer— 
yes; I yield now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The ignorance of the Senator from 
New York on farming is of equal depth with that of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi about General Lord. 

Mr. HARRISON. 1 thank the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. General Lord, it so happens, was clerk 
of the Committee on Appropriations for years, and probably 
knows more about the framing of appropriation bills than any 
other man. 

Mr, HARRISON. That is the Senator's idea of a farmer. 
If some man in New York City has read an agricultural year- 
book, he thinks he is fit and trained enough to meet the needs 
of agriculture; and because General Lord at one time advised 
a committee of which the Senator was a member, I believe, 
touching agriculture—— 

Mr, WADSWORTH. No; this was long ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. He is qualified to teach agriculture, and 
to take care of all these appropriations. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is confused. 

Mr. HARRISON. I apologize for saying that the Senator 
was on that committee. I do not believe at that time he was; 
but General Lord was the clerk of some committee here. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘That was before the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi or the Senator from New York knew where Washing- 
ton was. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have cited these several 
instances. Here is an item for investigation of plant diseases. 
The department estimated for $182,000, and yet the Bureau of 
the Budget tried to cut it to $77,000. 

Take the investigation of diseases of orchard and other fruits. 
The Department of Agriculture estimated for $118,935, but the 
Bureau of the Budget said they should have only $111,000. 


Let us take diseases of cotton. The Agricultural Department 


estimated for $127,000. The Bureau of the Budget said: “ No; 
you can just cut out $10,000 of that,” and reduced it to $117,000, 

In the case of diseases of crop plants the Department of Agri- 
culture said they needed $66,860, and they were cut to the 
bone, all of these were. These were on the second recommenda- 
tion, which was $2,000,000 less than the preliminary estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture; and although for years there 
have been these dreaded diseases of crops the department rec- 
ommended $66,860, and General Lord and his bureau said they 
should have but $55,000. f 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Did the item for diseases of cotton include 
the boll weevil? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. That is an appropriate suggestion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is included in that item. The boll 
weevil is there. 

Mr. HARRISON, There is another provision here that ap- 
propriates money for the boll weevil, too. 

Mr. SMITH. No; the other is $165,000 under southern field 
crops, but that includes all the southern field crops. 

Mr. HARRISON. For acclimatization and adaptation Investi- 
gations of cotton, corn, and other crops introduced from tropical 
regions the Department of Agriculture said they needed 
$132,500, but General Lord and his Bureau of the Budget said: 
Let us cut this to $112,500." 

Take crop technological investigations. The department said 
they needed $42,440. General Lord and the Bureau of the 
Budget said, “ Let us cut it to $32,000.” 

Take the improvement of cereals, that we might reduce the 
cost of living to the people and yet produce more cereals. The 
Department of Agriculture said they needed $622,505, but Gen- 
eral Lord and the Bureau of the Budget said it should be re- 
duced to $472,505. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in order to save more time 
than the amount that would be saved if this were not put in the 
bill, I am going to withdraw my objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will stop speaking, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 


The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 50, line 12, strike out 
“$123,000,” and in lieu insert $173,000.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears none. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 2 


Ashurst Hale McKellar Shortridge 
Ball Harreld McKinley Simmons 
Bayard Harris MeNary Smith 
Brandegee Harrison Moses Spencer 
Broussard Heflin Nelson Sterling 
Bursum Johnson ew Townsend 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Underwood 
Capper Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
Colt ello Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Kendrick Pnipgs Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis eyes Poindexter Warren 
Ernst Ladd Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher Lenroot Reed, Pa. Willis 
George Lodge Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division on the amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry I propose an amendment. On page 41, 
line 8, I move to strike out “$110,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “$135,000,” so as to read: 

For silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and investiga- 
tions, independently or in cooperation with other branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, with States and with individuals, to determine the 
best methods for the conservative management of forest and forest 
lands, $135,000. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. at 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to have some explanation of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LODGE, Mr. President, I have given some attention to 
this subject. It is desired to have an additional experiment 
station in the Great Lakes States and another in New England. 
There is no station in either one of those regions at the present 
time, In view of the debate, I have been looking up the facts, 
and I find that Assistant Forester E. A. Sherman appeared be- 
fore the Senate committee and stated that the department sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget an estimate of $60,000 to 
establish two additional forest experiment stations, one in New 
England and one in the Lake States, at $25,000 each, and asked 
for $10,000 to increase the work of existing stations. The Bud- 
get Bureau rejected the entire recommendation and cut down 
the total appropriation to $84,000. z 

The House added $25,000. Mr. Sherman, who, as I have said, 
is the assistant forester, stated that there are now six experi- 
ment stations in the United States. They are very important 
in the work of forestation. There is no station in the region 
of the Lakes and none in New England, and Mr. Sherman said 
in his testimony that both are very, very urgent. That is the 
statement of the Department of Agriculture. 

Of course, the $10,000 to increase the work of existing sta- 
tions is cut off. It is intended to establish one station in each 
region, but only $25,000 is appropriated for the two stations, 
giving $12,500 for each region, which is totally inadequate, and 
it is a wasteful way of providing for them. There ought to be 
at least $25,000 for each station. That is the reason why I have 
advocated the addition of $25,000. Under the action of the 
House the appropriation is only $25,000 to take care of both 
stations, and as it stands that is not sufficient, 

Mr. WADSWORTH, Is the Senator from Massachusetts sure 
that under the language of this paragraph construction work 
ean be carried on? Can permanent buildings be erected under 
the terms of the item, reading from line 4 to line 8, inclusive? 

Mr. LODGE. That appears to be the view of the depart- 
ment. The custom is to send a forester into one of these re- 
gions. They give him a certain number of assistants, usually 
four, and if they have not Government land to experiment on, 
they have to buy land. The only State in New England which 
has Government land which they can use, and which they would 
use, is New Hampshire. They would have to buy tracts in the 
other States, probably. This appropriation, as worded, is con- 
sidered sufficient to enable them to carry on the necessary 
work, I think the buildings are very slight, 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. As I heard the Senator a moment ago 
when he referred to the testimony of the assistant forester, I 
gathered the impression that the original request of the depart- 
ment was framed in different language, that it would actually 
authorize the establishment of a station. 

Mr. LODGE. No; it is taken from this general fund. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I may be wrong. 

Mr. LODGE. It is carried this way in the bill: 

For silvicultural, dendrological, and other experiments and investi- 
gations— 

And so forth. The House increased the appropriation $25,000. 
I read from the festimony : 

Senator McNary. Please state the reasons for the increase. This is 
on page 4, line 23. 

r. SHERMAN. The estimates submitted to the Bureau of the B 
provided for an -Increase of „000, which was to establish two addi- 
tional forest experiment stations, one in New England and one in the 
Lake States, at $25,000 each, and $10,000 to increase the work at the 
existing stations, i 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the language evidently 
contemplates possible cooperation with other departments of 
the Government, or States or individuals. 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly; which they get in many cases. The 
law, as it stands and as it has stood for some years, covers it all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator stated that there were some 
six or seven other stations. If the Senator has a list of the 
stations and their location, I would like to know what they are. 

Mr. LODGE. There are six in the United States now—one at 
Asheville, one in Louisiana, one in northern Idaho, one in Colo- 
rado, one in Arizona in the Coconino Plateau, and the Wind 
River Station in the State of Washington. I read further: 

Senator McNary. In that great territory around the Great Lakes you 
have no station? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Senator McNary. Or in the New England States? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Then he said that both are very, very urgent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 4 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry I propose an amendment on page 82, after 
line 14, to insert what I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 82, after line 14, it is pro- 
posed to insert: 


Purchase of seeds for drought-stricken areas: That the Secretary 
of Agriculture is hereby authori for the crop of 1928, to make 
advances or loans to farmers in the drought-stricken areas of the State 
of Washington and of the State of New Mexico, where he shall find 
that special need for such assistance exists for the of wheat 
for seed purposes in the State of Washington and the purchase of 
pinto beans for seed purposes in the State of New Mexico, and, when 
necessary, to procure such seed and sell the same to such farmers. 
Such advan loans, or sales shall be made von such terms and con- 
ditions and subject to such regulations as the tary of Agriculture 
shall prescribe, Including an agreement by each farmer to use the seed 
thus obtained by him for the production of crops. A first lien on the 
crop to be produced from soot obtained through a loan, advance, or 
sale made under this section shall, in the discretion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. The total amount 
of such advances, loans, or sales to any one farmer shall not exceed 
the sum of $300. All such advances or loans shall be made through such 
agencies as the Secretary of Agriculture shall designate. For ing 
out the pu es of this agraph, to be immediately available (no 
— than d aooaa of which shall be available to procure pinto-bean 
seeds), „000. 

That any persons who shall knowin make any false representa- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale under the 

receding paragraph shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or i 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the proposed amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I move to increase the appro- 
priation for the purchase of pinto beans for seed purposes as 
provided in the amendment. The amount was put into the 
amendment through a misapprehension regarding the price. I 
move to change the figures 550,000“ to “$100,000” for bean 
purposes and to increase the total appropriation to $600,000 
from $550,000. 

Mr. McNARY. Due to confusion in the Chamber I did not 
distinctly understand the proposal of the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. The Senator from New Mexico 
proposes an amendment to the committee amendment striking 
out “ $50,000” and inserting “ $100,000” and changing the total 
umount under the committee amendment from “$550,000” to 
“ $600,000." 


I understand this is entirely a new propa- 
any estimate of either the Budget or the 


Mr. FLETCHER. 
sition not involved in 
department. It is entirely new. 


Mr. McNARY. It is entir, new, but 
Committee on Agriculture. = e 

Mr. FLETCHER. To-day? ` 

Mr. McNARY. To-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This is the first time we have had the 
matter before us, and I am not quite advised as to the various 
ee of „ to be pee B it the iđea that the 

ernm purchase seed and t to y 
Mr 2 of New Mexico. Tes. es nar eve 
r. FLETCHER. And then the farm 
to the Government? ee eres 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I inquire what kind of seed is con- 
templated? 

Mr. McNARY. The idea is for the Government to advance 
the money to the farmers of the drought-stricken region of 
Washington for the purchase of seed wheat, to be repaid by the 
farmers to the Government, and also to advance $50,000 of this 
sum for the purchase of pinto-bean seed in the State of New 
Mexico where there has been a failure of the crop. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] proposes to increase the 
appropriation of $50,000 now contained in the item to $100,000. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I understand that. I did not know 
to what extent the whole provision was to reach, whether it 
went to one particular State or one particular region, or what 
Bee: 5 pred wes intended to be purchased. 

Me - It is for the State of Washington for when 
and the State of New Mexico for bean seed. 8 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will the Senator from Washington tell 
us as to the need for the appropriation there? Have we not 
already done something in that direction? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. While Congress has ap- 
propriated heretofore one year, I think, $1,500,000 for this 
purpose, only about $1,700 of that amount went into the State 
of Washington, There are five or six counties in our State 
that have had very severe droughts each year during the last 
five or six years. But they have taken care of their own situa- 
tion and the local banks have put up money and carried the 
farmers. However, they have simply reached the limit, ac- 
cording to the report of our State department of agriculture, 
and they can not do it any more. They have had the worst 
year last year that they ever had. They have summer-fallowed 
much of their land that they expected to put into winter wheat, 
but have been unable to get seed for that purpose. 

This appropriation is to enable those who have already 
summer-fallowed their land and have it in shape to get the 
seed to put in spring wheat. It will only apply to the four 
or five counties in the State. The department of agriculture 
of the State estimates there are something over 300,000 acres 
that would be planted if they could get the seed, and which 
will not be planted if they can not get it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Can the Senator tell us what has been 
our experience with regard to the other appropriation which 
we made of $1,700,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. My understanding is we have 
some 60 or 70 per cent of it paid back and the indications are 
8 it will practically all be repaid to the Government in 

e end. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no time limit on it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think not. The regulations 
are prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the item, but I 
ask the Senator in charge of the bill if, after this is voted on, 
it is not about time to quit? It is considerably after 5 o’clock. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I merely wish to suggest to the 
Senator that I think I will offer my amendment for the distri- 
bution of vegetable seeds which has been stricken out by the 
Appropriations Committee. The Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] has an amendment pending, but I think this is a 
yery appropriate proposition to offer. It amounts to only 
$360,000 to distribute seeds among the whole American people, 
while here is an item under consideration now for $500,000 
just for three or four States in one section. I shall not object 
to that amendment. I am heartily in favor of doing whatever 
is necessary to aid the unfortunate farmers who are in distress, 
as has been suggested here, but it is growing late and I suggest 
that my amendment be pending and we will take it up to- 
morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Jones] to the amendment of the committee. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I wish to say merely a word 
in regard to the matter. New Mexico has suffered the past 
year the greatest drought in her history. There is one county 
in that State which two years ago shipped out over a million 
dollars’ worth of beans, but did not raise enough last year for 
seed, much less for home consumption in that one county. 
If there ever was a case which would call for the generosity 
of Congress in a matter of this sort, it is the situation in New 
Mexico at the present time regarding the pinto-bean industry. 
It is one of the most important industries in the State. The 
amount of money inyolved here which is sought to be made 
available for those people would not pay more than 10 per 
cent of the cost of seed beans for the industry in the State. 
I sincerely hope that the Senate will consent to the increase. 

As I said in submitting the amendment, the original amount 
was put in through a misapprehension as to the price of the 
seed beans. The $100,000 would not go far enough to satisfy 
the real necessities of the case. I sincerely trust that Senators 
will permit the increase from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I am constrained, under 
the situation now confronting us, which has become perfectly 
apparent, to make the point of order against the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico on the ground that 
the amendment is not in order, it not having been estimated 
for or reported by a standing committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The original amendment is in order and 
the amendment to the amendment is certainly in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
last part of Rule XVI, which prohibits the consideration of an 
amendment of this kind on an amendment reported from a 
standing committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule is perfectly plain that the 
amount can not be increased. 

Mr. CURTIS. The rule provides that— 

All amendments to general raph Bg bills moved by direction of 
a standing or select committee of the Senate, proposing to increase an 
appropriation already contained in the bill or to ad 
appropriation, shall, at least one day before they are considered, be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and when actually pro- 
possa to the bill no amendment proposing to increase the amount stated 

such aniendment shall be received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I notice there is 
a limitation in the amendment that no more than $300 may be 
loaned to any farmer. If it is not obnoxious to the rule, I think 
that limitation ought to be stricken out. Our wheat farms are 
rather large, and $300 would not furnish very much relief. I 
would like to see that limitation stricken out and the matter 
left to the Secretary of Agriculture to work ont. I make that 
motion. I do not think the chairman of the committee would 
have any objection to it. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection to it. I know the farms 
are rather extensive in eastern Washington. The language fol- 
lows the practice and precedent established in this body, and 
therefore the limitation was placed at $300. That perhaps is 
proper and useful where the farm area is small, but in a State 
like Washington perhaps the individual should have more than 

So far as the acting chairman of the committee is con- 
cerned, he has no objection to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Washington and to the amendment which he has 
offered. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington to strike out the 
limitation of $300. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I believe the 
Senators from the State of Washington to be liberal enough to 
permit $50,000 more of the amount to be used for the purchase 
of seed beans. I think it would not be objectionable under the 
rule to propose an amendment changing the $50,000 to $100,000, 
but not changing the total amount of the appropriation. There- 
fore, I move that the $50,000 mentioned in the amendment, 
which shali be available for the purpose of purchasing pinto 
beans, shall be increased to $100,000, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have one other proposal 
which I desire to submit in reference to the bill. On page 28, 
line 5, after the word “ properties,” I move to strike out the 
comma. That is proposed for the purpose of clarifying the 
meaning of the provision. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, McNARY. In view of the decision of the Chair that 
amendments which are objected to should go to the Appropria- 
tions Committee for action, and as an objection has been made 
to one amendment, I do not feel that I can ask the Senate to 
proceed further with the bill this evening. I can assure the 
Members of the Senate that it will take but a few moments to- 
morrow to complete the bill, as I know of only one amendment 
yet to be offered to it. 

The VICH PRESIDENT, Does the Chair understand that 
. from Alabama has offered an amendment to the 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have the amendment pending, Mr. President. 
My understanding was that we were going to adjourn until to- 
morrow. I think we have been here long enough to-day. We 
can not finish the bill to-night, and I have some remarks to 
make upon the amendments, I suggest that the Senate had 
better adjourn. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from New York will 
state the inquiry. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mo- 
Nary] has just stated that, in view of the decision of the Chair 
with respect to the reference to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of one amendment to which I objected, he was going to 
ask that the consideration of the bill be postponed until to- 
morrow, apparently upon the theory that it was incumbent upon 
the Committee on Appropriations to act upon the amendment 
within 24 hours or by the end of 24 hours, and that then the 
Senate might take it up. 

Mr. LODGE. It will be in order to-morrow. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is what I was going to ask; that 
was the purpose of my rising. I desire to put this parlia- 
mentary inquiry: The amendment having been referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, can the Senate act upon it until 
the committee reports or is discharged from its consideration? 

Mr. OVERMAN. They do not have to act upon it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is my contention. Several Sen- 
ators think it is merely an automatic proposal. 

a Mr. OVERMAN. The Chair has already ruled on the ques- 
on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the opinion of the Chair that 
the amendment can not be acted on by the Senate unless the 
committee makes a report upon it or the Senate discharges the 
committee from its consideration. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is my own impression as to the 
correct construction of the rule. 

The chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the bill has 
made the earnest request that he be given an opportunity to 
have the consideration of the bill completed to-night, if it be 
humanly possible to do so. In view of that request, if I may 
be permitted to do so, I now withdraw my objection interposed 
some time ago, the result of which at that time was to compel 
the reference of the amendment appropriating $550,000 addi- 
tional for the purchase of forest lands to the Committee on 
Appropriations. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the amendment? The Chair hears none, 
and the question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, did I understand the Sen- 
ator from New York to withdraw his objection to the amend- 
ment on condition that we were going to finish the pending 
bill to-night? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I did not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then that is all right. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I said I had been urged to withdraw it 
by the chairman of the committee, who hopes to finish the bill 
to-night. The amendment, I understand, is pending. x 

Mr. McNARY. On page 71, line 19, I move to strike out 
“$450,000” and to insert 51,000,000, and I ask for the im- 
mediate consideration of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] has sent to the desk an amendment 
proposing to restore the old appropriation for the general dis- 
tribution of seed, I make the point of order that that amend- 
ment has not been estimated for by the department; in fact, 
the department is opposed to it; and it is out of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Before the point of order is ruled on by the 
Chair, I desire to make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Alabama withdraw 
the point of order for a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, the amendment has not 
as yet been offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was unable to ascertain 
whether or not the amendment had been offered. The Chair 
asked the Senator from Alabama whether the amendment had 
been offered, and the Senator replied that the amendment was 
pending. The Chair did not quite understand what the Senator 
from Alabama meant by that statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What I meant by the statement was that I 
was going to ask that the amendment be considered in the 
morning. 

The amendment intended to be offered by Mr. HEFLIN is as 
follows: 


On page 82, after the committee amendment, to insert the following: 
Purchase and distribution of valuable s : For purchase, a 
gation, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable seeds, b y 
„ shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary office fixtures 
and supplies, fuel, transportation, paper, twine, gum, postal cards, gas, 
electric current, rent outside of the District of Columbia, official travel- 
ing expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for patting up 
and distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of local and 
special agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor required in the S 
of Washington and elsewhere, $360,000. And the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain at 
mblic or private sale, and such as shall be suitable for the 
calities to which the same are to be apportioned, and in which same 
are to be distributed as hereinafter stated; and such seeds so pur- 
chased shall inelude a variety of vegetable and flower seeds suitable 
for planting and culture in the various sections of the United States: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement 
and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the 
of printed packets and envelopes and the packing, assembling, 
ne of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or 
ereof, for a period of not more than five years nor less 
than one year, if by such action he can best protect the interests of 
the United States. An equal proportion of five-sixths of all seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants shall, upon their request, 
after due notification by the Secretary of Agriculture that the allot- 
ment to their respective districts is ready for distribution, be supplied 
to Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for distribu- 
tion among their constituents, or mailed by the department upon the 
receipt of their addressed franks, in packages of such weight as the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General may jointly de- 
termine: Provided, however, That upon each enyelope or wrapper con- 
taining packages of seeds the contents thereof shall be plainly indi- 
cated, and the Secretary shall not distribute to any Senator, ay 
sentative, or Delegate seeds entirely unfit for the climate and locality 
he represents, but shall distribute the same so that each Member may 
have seeds of equal value, as near as may be, and the best adapted 
to the locality he represents: Provided also, That the seeds allotted to 
Senators and Representatives for distribution in the districts embraced 
within the twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth parau of latitude shall be 
ready for delivery not later than the 10th day of January: Provided 
aiso, That any portion of the allotments to Senators, Representatives 
and Delegates in Congress remaining uncalled for on the Ist day o 
April shall be distributed by the Secretary of Agriculture, giving pref- 
erence to those persons ‘whose names and addresses have been fur- 
nished by Senators and Representatives in Congress and who have not 
before during the same season been supplied by the department: And 
provided also, That the Secretary shall report, as provided in this act, 
the place, quantity, and price of seeds purchased, and the date of pur- 
chase; but nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary of Agriculture from sending seeds to those who apply for 
the same. And the amount herein appropriated shall not be diverted 
or used for any other purpose but for the purchase, testing, propaga- 
tion, and distribution of yaluable seeds, bulbs, mulberry and other rare 
and valuable trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants.“ 


Mr. HEFLIN. I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LODGE. We will secure a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


supplyin 
and ma 
any part 


Ashurst Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Ball eorge McKinley Smith 
Bayard Hale McNary neer 
Brandegee Harris -Moses Sterling 
Broussard Harrison New Townsend 
Bursum efl Norbeck Wadsworth 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Jones, Wash. Overman Waish, Mont, 
Colt Kellogg Phipps Warren 
Couzens eyes Poindexter Watson 
Curtis Lenroot Ransdell Willis 

Ernst Lodge Sheppard 

Fernald McCormick Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A unanimous-consent agreement 
has heretofore been entered into that the Senate shall take a 
recess when it shall have concluded its business to-day. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Then, I move that the Senate take a recess, 
in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Alabama about how much time he thinks 
he will occupy to-morrow? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Not over 25 or 30 minutes. I think we can 
get through in a very little while in the morning. I have been 
here all day, as has the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think, probably, better time 
would be made if the bill were not proceeded further with to- 
night, but I think there is a desire to have an executive session. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have three or four amend- 
ments to offer to the bill, which I want to discuss briefly. They 
are amendments which have merit, but we ought not to stay 
here all night considering this measure. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I also have an amendment which I desire 
to propose. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi expect to occupy much time? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will not occupy much time, but I want 
the amendments to be considered, and, if possible, adopted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As I understand, Mr. President, my motion 
is pending, unless it is desired to have an executive session. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 33 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, the 
Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 12, 1923, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 11 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 


POSTMASTERS. 
ARKANSAS. 


Edward S. Miller to be postmaster at Bentonville, Ark., in 
place of H. J. Fioyd. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

CALIFORNIA, 


Julia M. Arbini to be postmaster at Fairfax, Calif. Office be- 
came presidential January 1, 1922. 

Flora B. Reynolds to be postmaster at Mill Valley, Calif., in 
place of F. B. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Alfred C. Ward to be postmaster at Middletown, Conn., in 
place of D. J. McCarthy. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

GEORGIA, 


David M. McKee to be postmaster at Moultrie, Ga., in place 
ee O. Owens. Incumbent’s commission expired December 6, 
1922. 

HAWAIIL 


Andrew O. Henderson to be postmaster at Papaikou, Hawaii, 
in place of E. J. Weight, resigned. 


ILLINOIS. 


Evelyn E. O'Brien to be postmaster at Amboy, IIL, in place of 
J. P. Harvey. Incumbent’s commission expired October 24, 1922. 

William Champion to be postmaster at Granite City, III., in 
place of William Champion. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 7, 1921. 

Charles L. Tanner to be postmaster at Saunemin, III., in 
place of E. R. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

IOWA. 


Jesse A. Barnes to be postmaster at Brooklyn, Iowa, in place 
of C. E. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

KANSAS, 


Clarence W. Clothier to be postmaster at Ensign, Kans. 
Office became presidential October 1, 1921. 

Charles H. Browne to be postmaster at Horton, Kans., in 
place of Glenn Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. 

Carl O. Lincoln to be postmaster at Lindsborg, Kans., in place 
of G. H. Goodholm. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. t 

KENTUCKY. 


Ulyses G. Willis to be postmaster at Versailles, Ky., in place 
of J. T. Wilhoit. Incumbent’s commission expired October 3, 
1922. à 


LOUISIANA, 

Silvio Broussard to be postmaster at New Iberia, La., in place 
of Silvio Broussard, Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

x MICHIGAN, 

George H. Neisler to be postmaster at Dearborn, Mich., in 
lace of G, H. Neisler. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
ember 13, 1922. 

MINNESOTA, 

Thomas R. Ohmstad to be postmaster at Cannon Falls, Minn., 
in place of M. B. Rosing. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 13, 1922. 

Kate M. Shubert to be postmaster at Hastings, Minn., in 
place of J. O, Ackerman. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 18, 1922. 

John E. Redding to be postmaster at Houston, Minn., in place 
4 7 — 5 Comstock. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
13, 1 ; 

John Schmelz to be postmaster at Springfield, Minn., in place 
of William Mueller. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. 

MISSOURI. 

Elbert C. White to be postmaster at Doniphan, Mo., in place 
of Roy Cable. Incumbent's commission expired June 10, 1922. 
MONTANA. 

arthur C. Baker to be postmaster at Hamilton, Mont., in place 
of G. R. Fisk. Incumbent's commission expired September 13, 


1922. 
NEBRASKA. à 
Edith H. Peterson to be postmaster at Eddyville, Nebr. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1922. 
Otto Dau to be postmaster at Yutan, Nebr. Office became 


presidential October 1, 1922, 
NEVADA, ` 

Mary V. Fox to be postmaster at Gold Hill, Nev. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1922. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Irvin D. B. Spatz to be postmaster at Edgewater, N. J., in 
place of Emery Benoit, resigned. 

George I. Harvey to be postmaster at Palmyra, N. J., in place 
of W. H. Cook, resigned. 

NEW YORK” 

Mary M. McCue to be postmaster at Gabriels, N. Y. Office 

became presidential October 1, 1922. 
OHIO, 

Howard M. Snedeker to be postmaster at Bellaire, Ohio, in 
place of J. T. Flynn. Ineumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 19, 1922. 

William ©. Shafer to be postmaster at Struthers, Ohio, in 
place of W. F. J. Dehn. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 19, 1922, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Charles E. Taylor to be postmaster at Columbia, Pa., in place 
of J. R. Bucher. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
18, 1922. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Eugene E. Vroman to be postmaster at Mound City, S. Dak. 

Office became presidential July 1, 1922. 
TEN NESSEE. 

Norman Massa to be postmaster at Cookeville, Tenn., in place 
of J. B. Dow, resigned. 

TEXAS. 

Fred H. Ligarde to be postmaster at Laredo, Tex., in place of 
J. N. Worsham, resigned. 

James M. Sloan to be postmaster at Navasota, Tex., in place 
woe: H. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1 

Raymond G. Johnsen to be postmaster at Rockwall, Tex., in 
place of L. ©. W. Holder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
September 5, 1922. 

UTAH. 

Joseph B. Wright to be postmaster at Midvale, Utah, in place 
or Lind. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

VIRGINIA. 

John R. Yates to be postmaster at Brookneal, Va., in place of 
M. S. Yates, resigned. 

WISCONSIN. 

Arno C. Eckardt to be postmaster at Kiel, Wis., in place of 
= a Keppler. Incumbent’s commission expired September 5, 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 1¹ 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 


Posr MASTERS. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Mabel A. Head, Garden Grove. 
William Vaughn, Oilfields, 

Harlan J. Woodward, Ramona. 
Elizabeth Tyler, Ransburg. 

NEW YORK. 
Lewis E. Fredenburg, Afton. 
Michael Gleason, Carthage. 
Wilbur S. Oles, Delhi. 
Olin D. Beers, Freehold. 
John L. Mahalish, Hillburn. 
John R. Baldwin, Livingston Manor, 
Franklin H. Sheldon, Middleport. 
Harry T. Nowlan, Newark Valley. 
John M. Gray, North Rose. 
Marguerite A. Scruton, Oswegatchie. 
Harry Pottenburgh, Rhinebeck. 
William T. Binks, Rome, 
Fred Hahn, Tonawanda. 
Victor J. Banfield, Van Etten. 
Arthur F. Crandall, Wappingers Falls, 
Mary R. Newlands, West Point. 
Margaret D. Martin, Willard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Allen R. Edwards, Bladenboro. 
Otis P. Brower, Liberty. 
Joel A. Johnson, Selma. 
David Smith, Whiteville. 
VIRGINIA, 

William H. Ruebush, Dayton. 
S. Clyde Bliss, Farmville. 
Thomas P. Farrar, Ivy Depot. 
Emmett W. Brittle, Wakefield. 

WASHINGTON. 
Walter L. Cadman, Dayton. 
Charles E. Rathbun, Pomeroy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuorspar, January II, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: A 


As we take up the duties of the day, our Father, may our 
industry meet Thy approval and contribute to the happiness 
and the material welfare of our fellow men. As the tides 
break upon the shore lines of our lives, give strength to with- 
stand the evil and the spirit of willingness to accept the good. 
O Master of men, be Thou the inspiration and the standard of 
our practice. Brighten the skies of the future for all peoples. 
May every nation remember the rock from which it was hewn. 
Thus lead them to determine their service by the common 
fatherhood of men. Through Christ our Saviour, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
WILLIAM DALL. 


Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 7658) to amend the act approved August - 
25. 1919, entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and 
subcontractors for the post offices and other buildings and 
work under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and 
for other purposes,” with Senate amendments thereto, and move 
to concur in the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio calls 
up the bill H. R. 7658 from the Speaker’s table, with Senate 
amendments. The Clerk will report the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain what the pur- 
pose is of converting a general bill into a special bill? 

Mr. NORTON. ‘This was a case in which William Dall at 


| the time he should have filed a claim was in an asylum. He 
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is now out, and this gives him 60 days within which to file 
his claim, In other words, it makes a general bill a special one. 

Mr. MONDELL. The bill was general in its character when 
it passed the House? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes, 

Mr. MONDELL. And this limits it to one individual claim. 

Mr. NORTON. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD, It was intended originally to apply to this 
person, but in general terms? 

Mr. NORTON. It would have applied generally, but now it 
applies specially to one. It was intended to relieve one person 
and enable him to present a claim. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was general, for the purpose of getting 
consideration upon the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. Now 
it is special, and I compliment the gentleman upon his astute- 
ness in having this changed in this way in the Senate. 

Mr. SPROUL. Is this for the extras on the Central High 
School? 

Mr. NORTON. It is not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the Senate amendments. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS, 


Mr, COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately after the reading of the Journal to-morrow and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker’s tuble I be per- 
mitted to address the House for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that after the reading of the Journal 
to-morrow and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table he be granted 30 minutes in which to address the House, 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I very much regret that I shall 
have to object. We have established a rule; it is fairly well 
established that we shall not make special arrangements of this 
sort. I hope we may be able to make some other arrangement 
under which we shall have the opportunity of listening to the 
gentleman from New York. I shall have to object to his request 
at this time 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations to supply 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes, i 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
calls up a conference report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13615) making appropriations to supply deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 6, 10, 
and 12. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
< disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ for the fiscal year 1922 and prior fiscal years”; and on page 
16 of the bill, in lines 16 and 17, strike out the words includ- 
ing the payment of”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 7, 8, and 9. 

Martin B. MADDEN, 

PATRICK H. KELLEY, 

Josepa W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Lee §. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18615) making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, 
and for other purposes, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferenee committee and submitted in the accompanying confer- 
ence report, namely: 

On Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4: Appropriates for the items under the 
Senate in the amounts and in the manner proposed in the Senate 
amendments, 

On No. 5: Provides for a “ motor boat” for the Forest Service 
for use in Alaskan waters, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of a “ gasoline motor boat” as proposed by the House. 

On No. 6: Appropriates $7,750, as proposed by the House, in- 
stead of $17,500, as proposed by the Senate, for payment of 
rewards in the Postal Service for the fiscal year 1921. 

On No. 10: Strikes out the appropriation of $3,985 inserted 
by the Senate for the International Boundary Commission, 
United States and Mexico, for the fiscal year 1923. 

On No. 11, relating to the appropriation for refunding taxes 
under the Bureau of Internal Revenue: Inserts a substitute for 
the language of the House and amendment of the Senate, con- 
fining the appropriation to the payment of claims for the fiscal 
year 1922 and prior fiscal years. 

On No. 12: Strikes out the appropriation of $85,692.17 in- 
serted by the Senate for the payment of damage claims under 
the War Department. 

On No. 13: Appropriates $20,000 for the payment of a 
judgment of a United States district court certified to Congress 
after the bill had been presented to the House. 

On Nos. 14, 15, 16, and 17: Appropriates $83,260.47 for the 
payment of additional judgments of the Court of Claims cer- 
tified to Congress after the bill had been presented to the 
House. 

On No. 18: Appropriates $110,339.61 for the payment of 
claims allowed by the General Accounting Office certified to 
Congress after the bill had been presented to the House. 

On No. 19: Changes a section number of the bill. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On No. 7: Providing an ambassador for Cuba instead of an 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 

On No. 8: Appropriating one year's salary to the widow of 
Albert W. Swalm, late United States consul to Hamilton, 
Bermuda. 

On No. 9: Crediting the accounts of Boaz W. Long, Ameri- 
can minister to Salvador. 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

Parrick H. KELLEY, 

Josera W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the amount carried in the bill 
as it passed the Senate was $76,025,201.31. The amount carried 
in the bill as it passed the House was $75,690,174.06. There 
was added by the Senate the sum of $335,027.25. The House 
receded from $225,600.08. The House managers will recom- 
mend recession from $10,000. The total House recession will 
amount to $235,600.08. The Senate has receded from $99,427.17, 
and the bill as agreed upon will total $74,925,774.14. The 
House agreed to the following amendments: Senate items, 
$12,000 ; United States court judgment, $20,000; Court of Claims 
judgments, $83,260.47; audited claims, $110,339.61; making a 
total of $225,600.08. : 

The Senate receded from the following items: Postal re- 
wards, $9,750; Mexican Boundary Commission, $3,985; War 
Department claims, $85,692.17; making a total of $99,427.17. 

The items brought back for consideration in the House are 
ambassador to Cuba, $5,500; widow of Albert W. Swalm, 
$4,500; and crediting accounts of Boaz W. Long, carrying no 
appropriation. The three latter items will be submitted to the 
House after the conference reports have been adopted. 

Does the gentleman from Tennessee desire any time on the 
conference report? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. No. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the con- 
ference report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 7: Page 15, after line 13, insert: 

“The compensation of an ambassador to Cuba when hereafter ap- 
pointed shall be the sum of $17,500 per annum, and the salary appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1923 and 1924 for an envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Cuba is hereby made available for the 
Salary of an ambassador, and there is hereby appropriated for that 
purpose for the fiscal year 1924 the additional sum of $5,500: Pro- 
vided, That the restrictions contained in section 1223, Revised Stat- 
utes, shall not apply in filling the existing vacancy at bana, Cuba: 
And provided further, That the restrictions contained in the annual 
appropriation acts for the State.and Justice Departments, fiscal years 
1923 and 1924, pertaining to salaries of ambassadors and ministers, 
shall not apply in filling the vacancy at Habana, Cuba.” 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MADDEN moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “Cuba” in the last line of 
the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the following: “And 
provided urther, That the aggregate of all pay from all sources 
rom the Government of the United States to any person appointed to 
the foregoing office under the permissive authority contained in the 
first and second provisos of this paragraph shall not exceed the annual 
rate of 817,500.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the provision which has been 
suggested as inserted by the Senate amendment provides for 
the appointment of an ambassador to Cuba. The intention of 
the President of the United States is to appoint General Crow- 
der to this place. General Crowder has been acting as the 
President's representative in Cuba for a long time. The re- 
sponsibility of the Government on account of its suzerainty 
obligations has been such that the former President, Mr. Wilson, 
as well as President Harding, felt that we should have some- 
body there to look after the interests of the United States. 
General Crowder has been an unofficial representative. He is 
soon to retire from the Army, and the President feels that the 
case is of such importance in Cuba that he should be retained 
there. In order to retain him, he believes that he ought to be 
able to sit at the head of the table in an official capacity. This 
amendment simply provides that an Army officer may be ap- 
pointed, notwithstanding the provisions of section 1223 of the 
Revised Statutes, which reads: 

Any officer of the Army who accepts or holds any appointment in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service of the Government sball be considered 
as having resigned his service in the Army, and it shall be filled as a 
vacancy. 

Then there is another restriction in the State and Justice acts 
of 1923 and 1924 which provides that no salary therein appro- 
Priated shall be paid to any official receiving any other salary 
from the United States Government. 

The House conferees had some doubt whether there would be 
more than one salary paid if the provision as submitted by the 
Senate was agreed to, and they accepted the Senate proposal 
with an amendment which I proposed for submission to the 
House, and our proposal. makes it definite and conclusive that 
under no circumstances can General Crowder, if appointed am- 
bassador, receive any compensation other than that of the am- 
bassadorial salary. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARNER. Does this create the office of ambassador, 
raising it from that of minister? 

Mr. MADDEN. Permit me to say—or if he gets the retired 
pay to which he would be entitled if this bill passed that would 
be applied toward the payment of the $17,500. 

Mr. GARNER. Is this a permanent ambassadorial appoint- 
ment; is it permanent law increasing the position from that 
of a minister to ambassador? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield to me for a state- 
ment for about one minute? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I am very fond personally of 
General Crowder, and a great admirer of him and what he has 
done for the Army. I have no objection to the personnel of 
this appointment, but I want to call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the attention of the House once more 
to the fact that they are destroying, or fixing to destroy, lay- 
ing the foundation to destroy the Committee on Appropriations 
which I helped create by voting for the rule brought in by the 
Rules Committee. This kind of legislation means the reverting 
back of appropriations to the original nine committees. There 
is a movement in this House which is supported by as patriotic 
men as can be found, men of far sight, to amend the rule and 
carry the appropriations back to their original nine committees. 
Now, what happens in this instance? An invasion of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee’s function, as it is their business to create 


ambassadorial posts. It is their business to have hearings and 
know something about it. Instead of that we have three con- 
ferees on the part of the House coming back here and submit- 
ting a Senate amendment raising the post in Cuba from that of 
a minister to an ambassador. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER, In just a moment. Now, that is the business 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. We are called upon as Members of the House to vote it 
up or down. You say the House has an opportunity to consider 
it. Certainly. But do not you think it would be better in 
line with the due process of the functions in the House for this 
matter to go to the Foreign Affairs Committee and let them 
have hearings, and then come into the House and tell all about 
the necessities for it? Would not that be the better thing to 
do without bringing in this Senate amendment? I do not know 
anything about the advisability of this. 

The gentleman from Illinois has stated who is going to be 
appointed and the reasons why. It may be necessary, it may be 
desirable, but I want to call attention to the fact that you are 
preparing to lay the foundation to cut your own heads off. 
That is what this kind of procedure is going to result in. It is 
going to bring the Appropriations Committee back to 21 Mem- 
bers, and it ought to do it. As I said in the beginning, and I 
repeat, if the Committee on Appropriations continues to usurp 
the powers of the other committees of the House it ought to be 
disintegrated and the power of appropriation put back in the 
original nine committees. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, we are not usurping anything. 

Mr. GARNER. You are. You are coming in here with an 
amendment from the Senate, and sometimes it is connived at. 
I am told by certain Members that if they will go over to the 
Senate and put on this we will agree to it, and the gentleman 
now confirms the fact when he comes in and asks the House of 
Representatives to agree to it. He ought to go back to the Sen- 
ate and say, “No; I will ask the House of Representatives to 
disagree to it. I will not do it because it is legislation.” That 
is what the gentleman from Illinois ought to do. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman quite correct? 

Mr. GARNER. I have not the floor. The gentleman from 
Illinois has it. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I simply desire to ask a question. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. I want two minutes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman quite correct in say- 
ing this committee is usurping the functions of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs? As I understand, it is not in the province 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs to raise a minister to the 
rank of ambassador. That is something for the State Depart- 
ment to do. This provision does not take anything away from 
the functions of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. GARNER. The communication in reference to this mat- 
ter goes from the State Department to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, as the gentleman knows, because he has served on 
that committee. Now, if this—— 

Mr. LONGWORTH. That is not a matter of legislation, the 
raising of the rank of minister to ambassador. 

Mr. GARNER. What committee should consider it? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The President has the right to raise our 
representatives to a foreign country from the rank of minister 
to ambassador, and it used to be the function of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to provide the appropriation. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. GARNER. If we will appropriate the money. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. If we appropriate the money, that is it. 
It is not a question of legislation. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, my 
colleague is entirely wrong. We have had hearings on the 
same proposition at various times. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Nevertheless it is in the power of the 
Executive through the State Department to do that. 

Mr. BEGG. He can appoint ambassadors to every country 
in the world if he wants to, but the committee does not have 
to agree to it. 

Mr. FISH. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. I simply wish to inform the gentleman that the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is this morning holding a hearing 
on this very question, on reorganizing the State Department 
and the Diplomatic and Consular Service, and particularly 
along the lines of this very measure. I think all the members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs will be in accord with the 
gentleman when he has brought the matter up. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 
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Mr. McKENZIE. I did not expect this matter to come up 
this morning, and I have not had time to look into the lan- 
guage of this proposed amendment to satisfy myself as to just 
what it means. I have heard the statement of my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] and I want to know whether or 
not this provision will enable the appointment of an Army 
officer to this position who is still on the active list, and whether 
or not it repeals the provision that we put into the law some 
time ago? 

Mr. MADDEN. This would simply compel him when he re- 
5 5 from the ambassadorship to resume his duties in the 

rmy. 

Mr. McKENZIE. When he retires? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. In regard to legislation with respect to a 
change of title, it rests originally with the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. They have formerly brought in legislation that 
authorizes the President to make those promotions. Of course, 
in the end the matter reverts to them. The gentleman said 
that if he is in receipt of this salary he will go to the head 
of the table. I ask, what does it cost a year? 

Mr. MADDEN. Five thousand five hundred dollars more 
than it costs now. 

Mr. LITTLE. If we vote to give him $5,000 a year more, 
we may be sure that he will go in to dinner first. [Laughter.] 
That is all it amounts to. There is nothing in it but that. 
[Laughter.] I think it is a little extravagant for that. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON, I trust the House will not do this 
thing. It is clearly a matter of personal favoritism. I think 
it is one-man legislation. General Crowder’s friends got this 
thing put in, and we are to give him a personal raise of 
$5,500, and he gets $10,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is not personal with him. It is the 
President of the United States that is asking for this. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Oh, it is also easy to persuade the 
President of the United States to make a recommendation of 
this kind. I have had some experience with General Crowder, 
if I may make a personal reference. I had occasion to go to 
General Crowder several times a few years ago. I was never 
more humiliated in my life as a Member of Congress. I was 
as the dust to his feet, and there was nothing to it but arro- 
gance and arbitrary conduct. Then I chanced, when higher 
officials took an interest in a certain matter, to find that 
General Crowder was one of the slickest of politicians. 

I am not going into that, but I desire to repeat that the im- 
pression I got was that he was one of the slickest politicians 
in the Government service. Now, he is trying to get a great 
big raise here, up to $17,500, to be ambassador to Cuba. Why? 
What is the necessity for this thing? There is none. He has 
gotten in touch with Members; he is using infiuence to be paid 
two and a half times the salary of a Member of Congress. We 
are not told why. I protest against it as rank personal poli- 
tics. [Applause.] 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
moves the previous question. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. No; I will withdraw it for 
the present. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illinois 
withhold the previous question for a moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. I wiil 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
withholds the motion for the previous question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fisx], 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
ylelds two minutes to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
regret very much that I have not given this subject any con- 
sideration before this. I simply rise here as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to protest the procedure. There 
is no question or doubt but that the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs is entitled to consider this yery subject. If they are 
not entitled to the consideration of a question of raising 
ministers to the position of ambassadors, you might as well 
discharge the committee. 

Now, what is the use in fooling ourselves about it? No- 
body dares to say that this is not the main province of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have been considering these 
subjects for the last month, having hearings almost every day 


as to the question of rank and grade of ministers and am- 
bassadors. I protest against the procedure, against running 
this in from the Senate through a conference committee and 
usurping the rights given by the House to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

I regret very much that the chairman of that committee is 
sick at home and can not be here to protest for the whole com- 
mittee. It is not my function; I am simply speaking as an 
individual member. 

I also believe that we have already got too many ambassa- 
dors. I believe we made a mistake when we appointed an 
ambassador to Peru. It lowers the ambassadorial dignity 
when we appoint an ambassador to a country of less than 
5,000,000 people. 

You are supposed to legislate in this way because the con- 
ference committee tells you to. I hope you independent Mem- 
bers will use your own judgment, and if you agree that this 
legislation should not pass without going before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee that you will vote this legislation down. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In regard to the gentleman's 
suggestion touching the ambassadorship to Peru, it is my recol- 
lection that we did not initiate that. That was initiated by the 
Peruvian Government itself, and it came to usin such a way that 
there did not seem to be anything else for this country to do. 
Peru took the initiative in making that suggestion as to an 
ambassador. We had ourselves invited Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile. They had raised their diplomatic positions to ambassa- 
dor when Peru saw fit to do that. It does not seem to me that 
we could, without affront to Peru, refuse to do it. 

Mr. FISH. There was a reason for that. There were some 
difficulties among the A. B. C. Governments. There is no 
reason for this. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this provision does not create 
the place of ambassador. We are not attempting to create an 
ambassadorship. We are making an appropriation. That is all 
we are doing. The President has the power to create an am- 
bassadorship, and we are only appropriating the money, mak- 
ing it available in the event that the ambassadorship is created. 

Mr. HUSTED. Under law. 

Mr. MADDEN. Under law. We are not making any law. 
We are not usurping any powers of anybody. We are not 
undertaking to take away the functions of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. We are carrying out the functions of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, namely, making appropriations to be 
available for a place that may be created by law. 

Mr. McARTHUR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will be obliged to gentlemen if they will let 
me complete my statement. I have given time to everybody who 
desired it. It seems to me there can be no one so familiar with 
the importance of the situation as the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, and they both urge that this is vital. If the 
question of the jurisdiction of committees is to determine what 
the heads of the national administration think to be a vital 
issue, I am sorry, because I do not think it ought to be settled 


upon that basis. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. This is not a difficult proposition to under- 
stand, but perhaps it had better be stated so that it will be 
understood. The creation of an ambassador comes about in 
this way: The President sends the name of A B to the Senate 
for confirmation as envoy extraordinary or as ambassador. 
If it is approved by the Senate, the position or place is created. 
It requires, of course, an appropriation to equalize the posi- 
tion of an ambassador thus created with other ambassador- 
ships that are created, and is usually followed by the payment 
of an ambassadorial salary, which is $17,500. Will the gen- 
tleman from Illinois allow me to make a further statement? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. ; 

Mr. TOWNER. I desire further to state this: This ought 
not to degenerate into the question of whether or not General 
Crowder wants a job or a larger salary. I have some knowl- 
edge of the circumstances, because some of the affairs at 
least of Cuba are committed to the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee of which I am chairman. General Crowder has per- 
formed a very difficult, delicate, and important mission to 
Cuba. He has, at personal sacrifice to himself, and with his 
desire very many times to be relieved from the position, per- 
formed a real service to this country. All of the Members know 
that our relations to Cuba are very important and at the 
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present time are very delicate. The time has come when there 
should be an ambassador to Cuba appointed. It is practically 
impossible, Mr. Chairman—and that ought to be understood— 
to have what might be considered as an ambassadorial rep- 
resentative without an ambassador’s privilege, and either a 
minister or an ambassador appointed. There is no ambassador 
there, and for that reason this position should be created. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman from IIIinois 
allow me to call his attention to a statute? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I call the attention of the gen- 
tleman to a statute enacted in 1909 which provides that here- 
after no new ambassadorships shall be created unless the same 
shall be provided for by act of Congress. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield two minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Husrep]. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Speaker, we are only doing to-day in a 
deficiency bill what we have done over and over aguin in 
the general appropriation bills for the Department of State— 
what we did this year, for example. This year the President 
nominated three new ministers, and we made the appropriation 
for them, as we always do. Under the Constitution the Presi- 
dent has the right to name ambassadors and ministers. It 
is purely an Executive function. It simply remains for us to 
provide the usual compensation according to the diplomatic 
grade, Now, this question came up under a point of order made 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] in the Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session. He made the point of order that cer- 
tain ppap positions were unauthorized by law; that they 
had not been created by legislative authority. Mr. JOHN JACOB 
Rocers, of Massachusetts, discussed the point of order, and it 
was held that the point of order of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] was not well taken, on the ground that the 
creation of ambassadorships and ministerships was a purely 
Executive function, over which the legislative branch had no 
control, except to proVide in its appropriation bills for the 
proper compensation. 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as Members generally know, 
í have scanned the various appropriation bills for years back 
upon their return to this body, with amendments for approval 
or for sending to conference. Since the adoption of the new 
order vesting the jurisdiction of all appropriation bills in the 
Committee on Appropriations, I venture the statement, without 
fear of contradiction, that there have been fewer legislative 
riders on these appropriation bills when returned from the Sen- 
ate than at any time before in the history of the Government. 
Certainly there have been many less than under the old order, 
because the conferees representing the Committee on Appropria- 
tions fight to the limit of their powers against accepting legis- 
lative provisions. 

What is the situation here? This is not the Department of 
State appropriation bill. When that bill came back to this 
Chamber there was not one item of legislation in amendments 
to that measure, which confirms the position I have taken that 
the conferees on that bill were jealous of the legislative rights 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Now we have an exigent condition confronting the country. 
General Crowder has been acting for a year or more as the 
special ambassador of the President to settle a very peculiar 
financial situation in Cuba. It is the opinion of the administra- 
tion that he is the one person to continue that work and that 
he should continue in that position. The date of his retirement 
is approaching. If he is going to continue to function for the 
benefit of the administration of the country it is necessary that 
he be appointed ambassador. Is it ever claimed that an Army 
officer during his career, from the time he graduates from West 
Point and enters the service, is able to accumulate any great 
amount of this world’s goods? I think no one will claim that. 
It is generally the rule that the administration is of necessity 
driven to appoint men of wealth to these ambassadorial posi- 
tions, so that they may meet the expenses of the post out of 
their own possessions, which condition I deplore. We have 
here the case of a man who I assume is without any great 
amount of this world’s goods, and it is proposed to raise the 
rank of diplomatic representative to Cuba to the same grade as 
that of Brazil, Chile, and the Argentine. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. And Peru. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And Peru. Is there anyone here who 
denies that the post of diplomatic representative to Cuba is as 
important as to those countries I have named? Now, it is pro- 
posed on a deficiency bill to provide this salary. I do not know 
why the administration has been unable to get any action from 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House. Legislation 
is not necessary; it is a matter of administration for the 


President to determine, save the coming to the House for the 
minor matter of providing the additional salary to this Army 
officer, who has given all the years of his life to the Govern- 
ment, to permit him to accept not a $12,000 position, but a posi- 
tion at $17,500—to permit him after his service as ambassador 
to receive the retired pay at three-quarters of his rank. That 
will be held in abeyance while he fills the post provided for in 
this amendment. It is and should be carried in the deficiency 
appropriation bill whether the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
had appropriating powers or not. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, one of the great customs of this 
House is that if there is any man who has had experience 
personally in matters that come up before the House he must 
not be allowed to discuss the subject. I have had a good deal 
of difficulty in getting any time, because I am laboring under 
the handicap of being, I guess, the only man in the House who 
has ever had any diplomatic service for his country. Naturally 
I feel a little interest in this matter. But, aside from the person- 
alities of the matter, I want to suggest to you what value it is 
to General Crowder to be an ambassador instead of a minister. 
Not a bit on earth. It does not mean anything except that he 
goes in first to dinner. That is all there is to it. If he is an 
ambassador he will sit at the head of the table. Yes; but what 
difference does that make? If he goes to the foreign office he 
gets the same consideration whether you call him a minister 
plenipotentiary or an ambassador. There is not a particle of 
difference, and it does not help him either, except in social 
prestige. Now, social prestige does not mean a row of pins 
diplomatically. It is brains that count in any foreign capital. 
Social prestige does not really accomplish anything. 

Now, you want to vote $5,000 and another title to this gentle- 
man so that he can sit at the head of the table, but what does 
that amount to? 

It has been suggested—the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] challenged anybody to dispute the necessity of this 
proposition. I do. There is not the slightest reason we should 
have an ambassador in Cuba. It is the custom for great Em- 
pires like Great Britain, great Republics like France, to be 
visited by an ambassador. Smaller countries by ministers 
plenipotentiary and envoys extraordinary, smaller countries by 
ministers resident, by diplomatic agents like we had in Cuba a 
little while ago, and all we need now. In these small countries, 
comparatively insignificant, there are certain things to be done. 

Gentlemen, let us talk a little sense. I am quite sick and 
tired of this continual approaching Congress by little social 
intrigues that are disgusting to any man. Why should we 
apend 40,000 a year to help a man to social advantages? Non- 
sense 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]. — 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is just a little un- 
fortunate that the personal aspect, of this matter has been 
emphasized. It is true that General Crowder has performed 
a very great service for his country in a number of very impor- 
tant capacities. He has performed a service of importance and 
value in Cuba. He is a man very highly esteemed there and 
probably capable of doing better service in Cuba than any other 
man under the flag. That is all true. But the purpose of rais- 
ing our representation to Cuba to the ambassadorial rank does 
not grow out of our consideration for General: Crowder. It 
grows out of the requirements of the situation. We certainly 
do not have more important relations with Peru, and yet we 
have considered it proper to have an ambassador to Peru. 
Belgium is one of the heroic nations of the world, and yet our 
relations with Belgium are neither as intimate or in some re- 
spects as important as those with Cuba. Cuba sustains a rela- 
tion to us different from that of any other people. It is highly 
important that we shall maintain a dignified establishment 
there and that we shall be represented there by a man who 
stands in the first rank of representatives to that nation. Our 
representative there should have the rank, dignity, and author- 
ity of an ambassador. The President and oflicers of his ad- 
ministration have considered this matter carefully, not from 
the standpoint of the interest of General Crowder but from the 
standpoint of the interests of the country. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. In other words, our representative in 
Cuba must in every sense sit at the head of the table. 

Mr. MONDELL. By all means, that is important. Under the 
Constitution the power of appointment of an ambassador rests 
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with the President. We are simply making an appropriation 
to enable the President to appoint an ambassador, if he sees 
fit to do so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Wyoming has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Illinois says that all 
we are doing is appropriating the money, that we are not 
creating the position. The position has not been created yet; 
the President has not sent in any name, We are, therefore, 
putting the cart before the horse, but the gentleman knows 
that those responsible for appropriating this money know that 
just as soon as the money is appropriated the name will be 
sent vat the Senate and the $17,500 per year position will be 
creat 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on my motion to recede and concur. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illinois to 
the Senate amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clerk 
will again report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois to the Senate amendment. 

There was no objection and the Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Mappen moves that the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate No. 7, and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: After the word “Cuba,” in the last line 
75 said amendment, insert the following: 


bad er, at the aggregate of all pay from all 
sources from the Government of the ted States to any person 
appointed to the foregoing office under the 8 3 con- 

ned in the first and second HF Maing of this paragraph sh not 
the annual rate of $17,500.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Connattry of Texas) there were—ayes 59, noes 38. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote because 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. Upon suggestion of Members, I 
withdraw that on this amendment. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next amendment, 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
That yote was on the Madden amendment. The motion to 
recede as amended should now be put. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No; the motion of the gentle- 
aan from Illinois was to recede and concur with an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division, 

Mr. MDDEN. We have already had a division. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I insist on the point of c-der of no 
quorum, Mr. Speaker, 

Mr. MONDELL. The 1 is altogether too late. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MONDELL. The House has proceeded with business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair had ordered the 
Clerk to report the next amendment. 

Mr. MoNDELL. The House had proceeded with business. 

Mr, BLANTON, I was trying to get a record vote on this 
proposition, and it was suggested to me that the amendment 
of the gentlem_n from Illinois was an amendment to an amend- 
ment and that we would later get a vote on the main question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Of course, the Chair was not 
advised of that. The gentleman from Texas withdrew his point 
of order that no quorum was present and the Chair directed 
the Clerk to report the next amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did it under a misapprehension, Mr. 
Speaker; but I ask for the yeas and nays on the main question. 
There has been no business transacted. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the main question, It is always in order after I with- 
draw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair -had directed the 
Clerk to report the next amendment and the Clerk was pro- 
ceeding to report it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the Speaker hold that the yeas and 
nays are not in order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this motion, the Chair hav- 
ing declared that the motion was carried and other business 
having been proceeded with. 

Mr. BLANTON I am sure the Chair wants to be fair and 
give the House a chance to pass on the question with a record 
vote. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Chair knows that I was trying to get 
a record vote upon the question. 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Texas has no right 
to lecture the Chair. 

Mr, BLANTON. I am not lecturing the Chair. 
fully appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. MONDELL. There is nothing to appeal from. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On what question? 

Mr. BLANTON. On the question of whether we have a right 
to call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a matter before 
the House from which an appeal can be taken. The Clerk will 
report the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No, 8: Page 16, after line 2, insert: “For Pauline G. 
ene yeas lat OU fe e 
of duty from illness incurred in the Consular Service, $4,500." = 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present, The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and eighteen Members present; not a quorum, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


I respect- 


8 Dunn Spy Eor 
nsorge T ng ri 
Arentz Echols Kirkpatrick Rainey, Ala. 
Bacharach Edmonds Kitchin Rainey, III 
Barkley Ulis Kleczka eece 
Beedy Evans Kline, Pa. Reed, W. Va. 
Benham Focht Knight Riddick 
Bixler Fordney Kreider Riordan 
Blakene ee Kunz Rodenberg 
Bland, Ind. Fulmer Langley Rose 
Brand Gahn Lawrence Rucker 
Brennan Galliyan Lee, N. Y. yan 
Britten Gensman Lehibach Sabath 
Brooks, III. Gilbert Linthicum Schall 
Brooks, Pa. Goodykoontz gan Scott, Mich. 
Burke Gorman Lowrey Sears 
Burroughs Gould ce Shaw 
Cable Graham, Pa. Lubrin Siegel 
Cantrill Griffin McFadden Slemp 
Carew Hammer McPherson Smith, Mich, 
Chalmers Hardy, Colo, McSwain nell 
Chandler, N. Y. Henry Martin Stiness 
Chandler, Okla. Hersey Michaelson toll 
ark, Fla. Huck Montoya ullivan 
Classon Hudspeth Moore, III. Taylor, Ark. 
Clouse Humphreys, Miss. Morin Taylor, Colo, 
Coda Hutchinson Mott Thompson 
Collins Ireland O'Brien Tillman 
Colton Jacoway O'Connor Volk 
Connolly, Pa. James den Walters 
‘opley Johnson, Miss. Oliver Ward, N. X. 
Coughlin Johnson, Wash. Olpp Ward, N. C 
isp Jones, Pa. Osborne Wheeler 
Davis, Minn Kahn Overstreet Williams, Tex, 
1 Keller rk, Ga, Winslo 
Dominick Kelley, Mich. Parker, N. J. Woods, Va. 
Drane Kendall Patterson, Mo. Wyant 
Drewry Kennedy Paul Zihiman 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this call 277 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would like to have 
the attention of the House fora moment. With respect to the 
question that arose prior to the point of no quorum being 
made, upon which we have just had a call of the House, the 
Chair asked the Reporter to read the record made upon the 
proceedings immediately preceding the vote upon the question 
then before the House. After hearing the record of what 
actually occurred, the Chair is convinced that as the record 
was made Members of the House might easily be misled or 
might misapprehend the exact nature of the question that 
was then being voted upon. According to the record, the Chair 
stated that the question was upon the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois to the Senate amendment. That 
being true, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] or any 
other gentleman might easily misapprehend the nature of the 
question being voted on. While the motion of the gentleman 
from Illinois to recede and concur with an amendment was 
in the mind of the Chair, and evidently in the minds of some 
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Members of the House, yet other Members might have mis- 
apprehended the question, and the Chair is inclined at this 
time to take the responsibility of stating that because of that 
possible misapprehension on the part of some Members of 
the House, the question should again be taken. The Chair 
assumes that responsibility and will again put the question. 
The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
to recede and concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment, which the Clerk will again report. 

The Clerk again reported the motion of Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois, and upon that question 


the gentleman from Texas demands the yeas and nays. On 
this question 41 Members have arisen demanding the yeas 
and nays, 186 Members are present, and the yeas and nays 
are therefore ordered. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The question was taken, and there were—yeas 163, nays 105, 
answered “present” 2, not voting 159, as follows: 
YBDAS—163. 
Ackerman Fess Larson, Minn. Roach 
Andrew, Mass. Fisher a, Calif. Robertson 
Andrews, Nebr. . Leatherwood Robsion 
Anthony Focht Lineberger ogers 
Appleby Freeman ngwo Rosenbloom 
Atkeson French McArthur 
Barbour Frothingham eCormick Sind, 
Be; Fuller cLaughlin, Mich. Sandera, N 
Ben Funk McLaughlin, Nebr. Shaw 
Bird Gernerd McLaughlin, Pa. Bhelton 
Bond Gifford MacGr regor Idaho 
Bowers Goldsborough acLafferty 3 
Burton Gorman adden Snyder 
Butler Graham, III. Magee Sproul 
Byrns, Tenn. Green, lowa apes Stafford 
Campbell, Kans, Greene, Mass, Merritt oe 
Campbell, Greene, ills tephens 
Gannon jest ondell trong, Pa. 
Chindblom Hadley oore, 8 Swing 
Clarke, N. Y. Haugen oores, I Neues N. J. 
Cole, Iowa Hawes Morgan emple 
Cole, O Hawley Muda Thompson 
Colton Hayden Murphy Thorpe 
Cooper, Ohio Hays elson, Me. son 
Cra Hickey ewton, Minn. Timberlake 
Cramton Hil Newton, Mo. Tincher 
Crowther Hogan Norton Tinkham 
Curry H ede re Towner 
Dale Hull rker, N. Y, Treadway 
Dallinger Humphrey, Nebr. Patterson, N. J aile 
Da Husted ‘aul Vestal 
Davis, Tenn. Jefferis, Nebr. Petersen Volstead 
Dempsey Johnson, Purnell ason 
ison eliffe Watson 
Dickinson Kelly, Pa. Ramseyer Webster 
bar etcham Ransley White, Me, 
pré ess Reber Williams, III. 
Edmonds 1 Reece Wood, Ind. 
Elliott Kline, N. I. Reed, N. T. Wurzbach 
Fairfield Knutson Rhodes oung 
Faust us Ricketts 
NAYS—105. 
Abernethy Dowell London Steagall 
Almon river on tedman 
Aswell vrot cClintic tevenson 
Bankhead Fields Malone trong, Kans. 
Beck Fish Manstle Summers, Wash. 
Bell Foster ead Sumners, Tex. 
Black Frear ichener Swank 
Bland, Va. Garner ller eet 
ton Garrett, Tenn, Montague Tague 
Boies Garrett, Tex. Moore, Va. Ten Eyck 
Bowling Herrick Nelson, J. M, Tucker 
x Hoch afield Turner 
riggs Hooker Parks, Ark. son 
Browne, Wis. Huddleston Perlman Upshaw 
Buchanan Jeffers, Ala. ou Vinson 
Bulwinkle Johnson, 8, Dak. Voigt 
. Burtness Jones, Tex. Raker Weaver 
Byrnes, 8. C. incheloe Rankin White, Kans, 
Carter Kopp ayburn Williamson 
Christopherson Lampert Rouse Wilson 
Clague Lanham Rucker Wingo 
Collier Lankford Sanders, Tex. Wise 
Connally, Tex. Larsen, Ga. Sandlin Woodruff 
Cooper, Wis. Layton Scott, Tenn. Wright 
Cullen Lazaro Sinclair 
Deal Lee, Ga. isson 
Doughton Little Speaks 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—2, 
Cockran Lowrey 
NOT VOTING—159, 
Anderson Brown, Tenn, Collins Fairchild 
Ansorge Burdick Connolly, Pa. Fenn 
Arentz Burke ‘opley Fordney 
Bacharach Burroughs Coug! ree 
Barkley Cable Crisp lmer 
edy Cantrill Davis, Minn, Gahn 
Bixler Carew Dominick Galliyan 
Blakeney Chalmers Drane Gensman 
Bland, Ind, Chandler, N. Y. Drewry Gilbert 
ran Chandler, Okla. Dunn lynn 
Brennan k, Fla. Dyer G koontz 
Britten Classon Behols —— 
Brooks, III Clouse Bilis ra! Pa. 
Brooks, Pa. Codd Evans Griffin 


Hamm eczka O'Connor Sinnott 
Hardy, Colo. Kline, Pa. Ogden Slem 

Hardy, Tex, EUDE Oliver Smith, Mich, 
Henry Kreider Olpp nell 

Hersey Kunz Osborne Stiness 
Hicks Langley Overstreet Stoll 

Himes Lawrence Park, os. Sullivan 
Huck N. Parker, N. J. Taylor, Ark. 
H hibach Patterson, Mo. Taylor, Colo. 
1 Miss. Linthicum Perkins Taylor, Tenn, 
Hutchinson gan Porter Thomas 
Ireland ce Pringey Tillman 
Jacoway Luhrin Rainey, Ala. Underhill 
James McDuffie Rainey, IN Volk 
Johnson, Miss. McFadden eed, a Walters 
Johnson, Wash, McKenzie Riddick Ward, N. Y. 
Jones, Pa, McPherson Riordan Ward, N. 
Kahn McSwain ee Wheeler 
Keller Martin Williams, Tex. 
Kelley, Mich. Michaelson E Winslow 
Kenda ontoya ban Woods, Va. 
Kenned oore, Woodyard 
Kind orin Seot 3 Mich, Wyan 

Kin. ott Bears Yates 
Kirkpatrick Nelson, A. P, Shreve Zihlman 
Kite Siegel 


So 2 5 motion to recede and concur with an amendment was 


agreed 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
„Ellis with Mr, Orisp. 
Free with Mr. Brand. 
. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 
. Kendall with Mr. Martin. 
Winslow with Mr. Barkley. 
Mr. Shreve with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 
Snell with Mr. Kindred. 
. McPherson with Mr. McSwain. 
Lawrence with Mr. Oliver. 
Mr. Cable with Mr. Collins. 
. Hutchinson with Mr. Sullivan. 
King with Mr. Gilbert. 
. Bacharach with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
. Fenn with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
. A. P. Nelson with Mr. Kitchin. 
Patterson of Missouri with Mr. McDuffie, 
. Fordney with Mr. Fulmer, 
. Wyant with Mr. Sears. 
Dunn with Mr. Cantrill. 
. Beedy with Mr. O'Connor. 
. Anderson with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 
Kahn with Mr. Carew. 
Keller with Mr. Dominick. 
. Osborne with Mr. Riordan. 
. Bixler with Mr. Humphreys of Mississippi. 
Brooks of Illinois with Mr. Kunz. 
. Codd with Mr. O’Brien. 
Burroughs with Mr. Drane. 
Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sabath. 
. Lehibach with Mr. Tillman, 
. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Overstreet. 
Echols with Mr. Thomas. 
. Olpp with Mr. Linthicum. 
. Jones of Pennsylvania with Mr. Gallivan. 
. Perkins with Mr. Stoll. 
. McFadden with Mr. Taylor of Colorado, 
Porter with Mr. Hammer. 
. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Griffin. 
. Michaelson with Mr. Logan. 
. Underhill with Mr. Hudspeth. 
Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Drewry. 
Moore of Illinois with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 
. Rose with Mr. Jacoway. 
. Brennan with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
. Goodykoontz with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 
. Britten with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote “ no.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman from Texas 
in the Hall listening when his name was called? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. I am not sure. I thought it was a 
three-ring call, and I believe my name was called before I got 
in, but I am not sure about that. I will not say I was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman may be re- 
corded as present. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, if it is entirely proper, I would 
like to ask unanimous consent to vacate the proceedings which 
antedated this vote in connection with this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
asks unanimous consent that the proceedings immediately pre- 
ceding the taking of this yote be vacated. 

Mr. MADDEN. The vote on this amendment previously taken, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 


pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, after line 2, insert: 

“For Pauline G. Swalm, widow of Albert W. Swalm, late consul to 
Hamilton, Bermuda, one year’s salary of her deceased husband, who 
died while at his post of duty from illness incurred in the Consular 
Service, $4,500,” 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

Mr, STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House when 
Mr. Swalm died in the performance of duty as consul at Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda? 3 

Mr, MADDEN. I have the record here—August 24, 1922. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was desirous of knowing whether it was 
recent and not some old account back years and years, The 
gentleman from Iowa, I believe, is interested in the matter, 
and it is also very meritorious. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on receding 
and concurring in the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, after line 6, insert: 

“ CONTINGENT BXPENSES, FORBIGN MISSIONS. 


“The general peices $ officers are authorized to credit Boaz W. 
Long in the settlement of his accounts as American minister to Salya- 
dor with the sum of $2,819.50, or such amount as they may find due 
on account of furniture and equipment purchased from him in Salyador 
for the legation . erected by the United States Government at 
San Salvador, for which an account in the above-mentioned sum has 
been approved by the Department of State under ‘Contingent ex- 
penses, foreign missions, 1920.“ 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in Senate amendment No. 9. 


The motion was agreed to, 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 18696. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 18696, with Mr. MCARTHUR in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 13696, which the Clerk will report by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for the Dxecutive Office 
and sundry independent bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, i924, and for other purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will continue the reading of 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION. 

For five commissioners, at $10,000 each; secretary, $5,000; in all, 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. Mr, Chairman, I have looked over the hearings 
on the request of the Federal Trade Commission for a con- 
tinuing appropriation, and have also examined the report of 
the commission. We are living in a time when economy ought 
to be practiced, I think, and I look to the members of this 
committee to give me some good reason for the continuation 
in office of the Federal Trade Commission. Certainly the re- 
port they make and the hearings before the committee, to my 
mind, do not justify the appropriation of $55,000 for their 
salaries or the further item of $850,000 for the support of the 


Commission. I can not find that they have done a blessed thing 


of any use to this country. This is another example of once 
creating an Office, always continuing it, and now is a good time, 
it seems to me, to know a little more about this commission 
and its activities or cease its appropriations and giving it a 
continual function. If between now and the ist of July this 
board should go out of existence, I do not think it would mean 
a hardship to anybody nor any drawback to the welfare of the 
country, except that we will be deprived of the valiant service 
of 318 people now employed in the Federal Trade Commission 
drawing salaries, it is true, anywhere from $10,000 down, and 
that is about all I can see they do, There does not seem to be 


any complete account of any work they have accomplished, 
There is a very long report, and I do not blame the members 
of the commission for wanting to hold down easy positions 
and make as interesting report as they can. It does not 
amount to anything; they do not say anything, notwithstand- 
ing it does fill up a good many pages. I picked up yesterday’s 
paper, for instance, and I notice that in what they claim to 
have been very important cases their findings were absolutely 
reversed by the decision of the Supreme Court. One was 
known as the Curtis Publishing Co. case in Philadelphia, 

Their attitude and their efforts to prevent some work being 
done by that firm were absolutely nullified by the decision of 
the Supreme Court. All that they seem to do is to answer in- 
quiries made of Congress and hamper opportunity. of business 
in every way they can. Just what good any statistics that they 
offer in this report may be is a matter on which I would like 
to be enlightened. If I am wholly in error, of course, I would 
be very glad to vote for this appropriation; but, as I see it, 
I think it is a very useless burden upon the taxpayers. 

Ron BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr, TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to read to the gentleman, 
if he will permit, a statement made by Mr. Murdock, the chair- 
man of the commission, as to some things that they have ac- 
complished within the last year. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have only five minutes. Would the 
gentleman mind deferring that? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman asked a question. 
I would be glad to answer him. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would be very glad to know. What 
page is the gentleman going to read from? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. On page 76 of the hearings. I 
will ask for more time for the gentleman if the gentleman will 
permit me to read this. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. In response to an inquiry he says: 


Now, we have won in the last fiscal year some important cases in the 
superior courts, We won the Royal Baking Powder case, which was a 
case of flagrant misbranding, and so denominated by the courts. We 
won the Aluminum Co. of America case. The Aluminum Co. of America 
is practically dominant in its field. It absorbed a company at Cleve- 
land. We ordered it to divorce this acquisition. The circuit court of 
appeals affirmed the order—the first decision, by the way, that has 
come down under section 7 of the Clayton Act. These companies are 


now in the process of dissevering. ther appeals of eq moment 


have been won, 

Now, I submit to the gentleman that if the Federal Trade 
Commission had accomplished nothing more than that in the 
past fiscal year, it would justify the appropriation made for it. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Well, I differ with the opinion of the 
gentleman in this particular: I do not think there would be any 
reason for the promotion or the continuance of breaking the 
law by such companies as the Royal Baking Powder Co., even 
if the functions of this commission were in other hands. Mr. 
Murdock, in the same testimony, refers to the very important 
ease of the Curtis Publishing Co., of which I have already 
spoken. He thought that he had a just case against the Curtis 
Publishing Co. I know nothing about the internal workings 
of that company. But nevertheless his opinion was absolutely 
turned down, as I said, and the judgment of the commission 
was reversed by the Supreme Court. 

Of course, as I have already stated, a board like this, com- 
posed of five gentlemen, including Mr. Murdock, whom we used 
to know here as a prominent Member of the House, and who 
has been chairman of this board off and on since he left Con- 
gress, will naturally make out as good a case as they possibly . 
can in their report, That is part of their business. That 18 
what they are there for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I have one minute more, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman may have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may 
have three additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the Members of the House will take 
pains to study the report that the board makes, I think I will 
be supported in my opinion that they aggrandize their position 
very largely and show very little object or reason for their 
existence. There is a list in the latter part of the report of 
complaints heard by them or existing before them. They are 
practically all on file. They do not get anywhere. They do not 
get any decisions. They do not stop anything being done, ex- 
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cept that they disturb business arrangements of firms and cor- 
porations. 

Now, it is a very simple thing for a person to write in to a 
bureau here in Washington and say that John Jones or Sam 
Smith is not doing his business in the manner in which he 
should. That is about all you have got to do to get your case 
before the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man. yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman has not received 
any complaint from his constituents to the effect that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been doing these things? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; some years ago I did. My atten- 
tion was first called to it by a very prominent constituent of 
my district, to whom they tried to do that very thing. And 
that is one reason why I am disposed to wateh just where this 
Federal Trade Commission functions. To my mind, it is a 
waste of expenditure and an inerease of the number of em- 
ployees to the extent of 318 beyond what there is any occasion 
for, so far as the welfare of the Government is concerned. 
Personally I would like to see the commission abandoned. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 
oie CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Tennessee is ree- 

20 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I do not know of 
any legitimate business that is objecting to the Federal Trade 
Commission and the work it is performing. It is one of the | 
commissions which was organized for the purpose of serving the | 
people and aiding legitimate business as against illegitimate 
business, or those concerns which would set at naught our anti- | 
trust laws, if permitted to do so, ang act im restraint of trade 
and destroy honest competition. 

I do not know how I could better set forth what this com- 
mission has been doing than to read from the hearings as to 
some things it has accomplished in the last fiscal year in addi- 
tion to what I had the opportunity of reading in the course of 
the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREAD- 
way]. Mr. Murdock, who speaks for the commission as its 
chairman, says on page 76: 


Pittsburgh —.— one ~~ = from Pittsburgh e the man who 
nò matter is made. It is an intricate, complex 
Men are “aivided. ‘about it. The commission was divided on 
it, but a complaint was issued and that matter is now in process of 
trial. It is against the United States Steel Corporation and the 
United States. Steel Corporation has. Mr. ce, who is the head 
of the bar association of the United States, and a Datirt ot . 
who. are among the very best in the land. That issue is being fought 
That is one ¢ase. Another case in that list is the Bethlehem- 
commission cha — 


merger a restrain 

Lackawanna ge naturally have several learned attorneys in that 
case, and we are contesting it along short handed. Another case is 
the Famous Players-Las. pe ESE case. The Famous eae 
— a big corporation which. produces 


It takes a lot of tray 
in the issue vary in 
avoid a nation- 


A 
Senate resolution: directed the commission to one a quiry whether there 
was a combination on between the manufacturers af Tobacco and the 
1 in the United States for the maintenance of the resale price, 
pe up the price of cigarettes, and so on. When our attention was 
o that and we investigated. it for the Senate, there — — 
— A believe that they were violating tħe law and we eđ 
complaints against these various associations which appeared to be in 
conspiracy with this company or that company over the United States. 
Those cases are all going forward and as they go forward they call 
upon our small staff of lawyers. 


Now, I sumbit, gentlemen of the committee, that there is no 
organization under this Government that has proven more 
diligent in the performance of its duties than the Federal Trade 
Commission, and, I repeat, I know of no business concerns in 
this country seeking to comply with the law who are objecting 
to the action of this Federal Trade Commission in the per- 
formance of its duty. And certainly in view of its work, a part 
of which is set forth im the statement of Mr: Murdock, the- 
3 this appropriation is abundantly justified. [Ap- 

ause, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It was not a pro forma amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. I moved to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts to strike out the paragraph. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For all —— 5 expenditures of the Federal Trade Commis- 


sion In pe ming the duties tm imposed by law or in presence ot law, 
including — — and other services, supplies and equipment, aan 
books, books of reference, periodicals, ed $0. per’ day tray g. 


——— fees: and mileage in accor 
Trade Commission act, $880,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, L move to strike out the 
figures $880,000” and substitute “$780,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Massachusetts. offers. 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendmen Mr. Treapwax: = strike out $880,- 
| 000 and insert "$180,000" c „ line MA strike: ote T3 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, on page 12 of the annual 
report of the Federal Trade Commission we find their sum- 
mary of expenditures. For the fiscal year 1922 there was. 
appropriated for them $955,000. They expended $858,000. Then 
there is a continuing item, unexpended. balances of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for the year 1921, $104,592, and for 
1920; $158,472. At the top of this bracket is the phrase 
“amount available.” I am inclined to think that is an error, 
on aecount of the manner in: which this report is made. My 
understanding of the law is that these. unexpended balances, 
go back into the Treasury. I I am correct about that, this is 
an erroneous statement. May I ask the chairman of the 
committee whether or not the two items for 1921 and 1920 
are still available and in the hands of the Federal Trade 
Commission for the purposes of the commission? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They are, for obligations that 
occurred during the fiscal year. I suppose that the amount is 
still available for that purpose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That being the case, Mr. Chairman, 
the commission having on hand $275,000, I can not see why 
we need to appropriate so much. 

If we can not do away with this useless board, can we not 
at least save seme of their expenditures? They are to haye 
here $955,000. F am asking that that be reduced $100,000 in 
view of the fact that there is available over $275,000, for the 
use of the board. Let us show some toward. cur- 
tailing the expenditures of this commission. Unless improve- 
ment is shown before another year I am confident there will 
be further efforts to do away with it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. We listened very: patiently to the presenta- 
tion made by these representing this activity, and they made 
out a pretty good case for an increase. They asked for an 
inerease from $880,000 to $1,000,000. We concluded to limit 
our recommendation te the amount recommended by the 
Budget. 

Personally speaking; I have not had very much faith in the 
operations of this beard. The trouble is that the thing started 
wrong: F came here when the whole administration was. un- 
der Democratic control and when the head of this institution 
was a Democrat. He told me that much to his surprise when 
he came and took his position he found that instead of this 
being an activity for the purpose of encouraging legitimate 
trade it was by reason of its operations really an activity to 
retard legitimate business, and that unless its methods could 
be changed he proposed to get out of it, and he did get out of 
it pretty soon. I believe since that time they have changed: 
the tactics of the commission, and that now they are doing 
that which is best for the good conduct of business. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD: of Indiana. T yield: 

Mr. TRHBAPDWAY. In connection with the statement of the: 
chairman, may I ask whether there was any direct change 
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made in the organic law under which they could operate dif- 
ferently than they did at the time they began to function? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, No; there is no change in the organic 
law. The trouble was that those who put the thing in motion 
started on the wrong foot, 

Mr. TREADWAY. And that machinery is still the law? 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. There was no fault about the law. 
The fault was in the administration of the law. This board 
is doing some very good things. If the gentleman will read the 
hearings he will find some concrete examples of some of the 
good things that they are doing. I have in mind one particular 
instance where a foreign concern was manufacturing out of 
long-staple cotton something that looked like silk, and they 
made contracts in this country, involving the expenditure of a 
lot of money, when it was discovered that the manufacture was 
a fraud. It was brought before the Federal Trade Commission 
and the whole business abrogated and the money refunded to 
the people in this country who had been fooled. I am of the 
opinion that these people are spending too much time on small 
matters, spending too much money on the number of men they 
allocate to prosecute cases and determine them in the courts, 
and I think we made some very valuable suggestions as to how 
they might curtail their expenditures, which the gentleman can 
see if he will read the hearings; but unless there is a direct 
attempt to repeal this law I do not think we should cripple 
them. They are doing much good, and it is possible for them 
to do great good if they will simply conform their activities 
to the intent of the law with reference to helping legitimate 
business and protecting legitimate business against those who 
are preying upon it. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. TILSON. What would be the gentleman’s plan for trans- 
ferring the activities of this board from that of meddling with 
and destroying business and turning it into a helpful activity 
to encourage legitimate business? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. By getting some great big business 
men at the head of the thing. [Applause.] I am not in sym- 
pathy with some of the gentlemen who are now in that institu- 
tion. But it is wholly a matter of administration. There is 
nothing wrong with the organic law. Its intentions are good. 
Its purposes are good; and if we fail in those purposes it is 
because of the administration of them, and it is because of the 
men who are at the head of it. If we had great big business 
men at the head of this thing, whose purpose was to conserve 
the best interests of the business of this country, there would 
be no complaint about the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


For printing and binding, $20,000. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have been impressed with what I have heard said in 
regard to the Federal Trade Commission. I was here when 
the law was passed creating the commission. It has been 
recommended by President Taft, and recommended upon the 
basis that owing to legislation like the Sherman antitrust law 
business was not free to operate and that it needed a govern- 
mental agency to advise it whether it was violating the law. 
All of us recall that the early prosecutions of the Sherman law 
very much disturbed existing business, This was put upon the 
basis that a group of men who know business and its needs 
Would sit about a table where anyone who wanted to launch 
out into some new business, not knowing whether it would 
violate the law or not, might come to Washington and find out 
whether the proposal was in consonance with law; and the 
proposition for the Federal Trade Commission as originally 
presented on the floor of the House was that it was to be a 
helpful agency to the business of the country; and, so far as 
I know, no one ever thought that it would become a smelling 
commission looking into what it could find in the way of an 
excuse for persecution just because somebody had succeeded in 
business, It is not the law, it is not in violation of the purpose 
of the law, that are objectionable, but it is really expressed 
by the personnel—that if a business is prosperous, they want 
to find out why it is prosperous, and we have had a campaign 
where the activity was in line of prosecution rather than in the 
line of help. The question now is in the method of procedure— 
socialistic tendencies which wholly dominated the commission 
in its early days. Can tendencies to pester legitimate business 
be eliminated in the personnel? Otherwise it seems to me 


T have 


that the wisest thing to do is to entirely annihilate it. 
about come to the conclusion that that is the proper thing to 


do in connection with this particular agency. I have an im- 
pression that if every Member of Congress, knowing the pur- 
pose and creation of the law, sees how wide of the mark that 
purpose is being carried out, he would be inclined to discontinue 
it entirely. I wanted to say that much because I supported the 
measure originally with great enthusiasm, but I have been 
greatly disappointed at its outcome. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hold no brief for 
the Federal Trade Commission, but I do not agree with the 
gentleman from Ohio in referring to it as a “smelling” com- 
mission. I think it is doing a very great and essential service. 
I do not understand that the commission has adopted the prac- 
tice of making, on its motion, these inquiries to which the 
gentleman from Ohio refers. It acts upon complaints submitted 
to it by business concerns and others interested in seeing that 
our trade laws are observed. It is only when these complaints 
are filed or information is brought to it that it makes the in- 
quiries and starts the proceedings to which the gentleman 
refers. 

This commission was authorized, and Congress passed the 
act, with the idea that it was to prevent restraints of trade on 
the part of big business. I wish to repeat that I do not know 
of any business in this country that is legitimate that has made 
any complaint against the Federal Trade Commission. It is 
only those business concerns which desire to violate the law 
and act in restraint of trade but who are prevented by this com- 
mission from carrying out their wishes that have made com- 
plaint against the Federal Trade Commission, It does make 
inquiries, some of which possibly were not contemplated under 
the law, but that is the fault of Congress. The Senate has 
adopted several resolutions and the House, if I mistake not, has 
adopted a number of resolutions calling upon the commission to 
make inquiries with respect to the action of certain big inter- 
ests in this country, and it has complied and submitted its 
reports to Congress. One F read a while ago was in connection 
with the American Tobacco Co., and if the gentleman from 
Ohio had had the opportunity of seeing the voluminous report 
upon that matter I am sure he would not haye made the criti- 
cism of the commission that he has just made, because it is not 
only a very interesting report but shows that the commission 
has gone to the bottom of the matter and made suggestions and 
recommendations of a kind to be helpful not only to the tobacco 
growers and tobacco interests but to the country. I understand 
it has been called upon to make an inquiry in relation to the 
Oil Trust. 

If it be true—and I doubt it—that the commission is going 
out of its way to make inquiries, I think the House and the 
Senate ought to quit adopting resolutions calling upon it to 
do so. Certainly the Members of the Senate and the House 
who passed the resolutions felt that they were necessary and 
that the information called for would be helpful not only to 
Congress but to the country. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I wish to say that I 
think this matter is largely a matter of administration. The 
purpose of the law is a good one. The fault has been in the 
administration. Unfortunately, when it was first inaugurated 
those who were in charge of the administration took the wrong 
view of the purpose of the legislation. But there has been a 
great many good things come from the activities of this board. 
We are trying now to extend our foreign trade relations, and 
one of the best ways in the world to do that is through the 
honesty and integrity of the manufacturers, We have some 
gentlemen in this country who are imposing upon the Govern- 
ment. I understand we had a concern manufacturing a certain 
article to be sent to India, representing that it was of a cer- 
tain character of manufacture when it was an entire fraud. 
And by reason of the intervention of this board that thing was 
stopped and the purchaser was refunded his money. We had 
another case where some manufacturing concern was putting 
out ladies’ hose and putting a brand on them that they were 
wool, when, as a matter of fact, they were two-thirds cotton. 
Through the operation of the Federal Trade Commission that 
thing was stopped. It was done by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and it never would have been car- 
ried there had it not been for the Federal Trade Commission. 
It might have been said that it was one of those advertisements 
that was legitimate in trade as between the wholesaler and 
the retailer, and that might have been true. But the ultimate 
consumer—the public—was involved. The purchaser had a 
right to rely on the advertisement that appeared on the hose 
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that they were wool hose, and the Supreme Court held that by 
reason of the fact of the public interest this was a fraud and 
ordered the injunction sought for by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, They are doing many good things. If they would con- 
fine themselves to the things contemplated by the organic act, 
it would be a valuable agency to the country, and especially 
now when we are trying to establish the good name and good 
will of the United States in foreign countries. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, the remarks of the gentleman 
from Indiana indicate the difficulty under which the Federal 
Trade Commission is working. There seems to be an impres- 
sion, shared evidently by the gentleman from Indiana, the chair- 
man of the committee, that the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission should be confined to the prevention of dishonest 
methods in business. In other words, he would have a Federal 
Trade Commission functioning as a sort of national police corps 
to punish violations of the Penal Code and the use of faise 
weights and false measures; but that was not the intention of 
those who established the Federal Trade Commission. When 
it was created it was with the hope, in my opinion a false hope, 
that some agency of Government would be able to control the 
trusts and prevent the elimination of competition by organized 
capital. Whenever the Federal Trade Commission has made 
an effort in that direction its efforts have been thwarted and 
proper appropriations denied to it so as to make it powerless. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I think that the Federal Trade Commission did 
a very valuable work in its investigaton of the so-called Pack- 
ers’ Trust, and as a result of that work a consent decree was 
entered by which the packers divorced themselves from certain 
industries that the commission had indicated they were en- 
deavoring to secure a monopoly upon, and work of that kind, 
I think, would undoubtedly justify the commission. 

Mr. LONDON, It is extremely interesting that after every 
divorcement, after every severance, after every decree of disso- 
lution, whether by the Federal Trade Commission or the Su- 
preme Court, the stock of the companies affected always rises 
and the price of the marketed article goes up. We all know 
that to be the fact. You can not prevent large capital from 
crushing small capital, and you can not prevent the elimination 
of competition. 

The principal object of competition is to drive out the 
competitor. In the race between one industrial group and 
another industrial group, the effort is for the strong to pre- 
vent the small group from existing. That is a legitimate and 
proper object. First you say go ahead, compete, let your com- 
petition be as intense as possible, as cruel as possible, pro- 
vided you do not use dishonest means in the sense of false 
weights and false measures; and then when you succeed we will 
declare you illegal and put you in jail. Is not that an ab- 
surdity? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
petition in trade? 

Mr. LONDON. Competition is destroying itself with the 
certainty of the operation of a mathematical law. When you 
have a corporation of $20,000,000 capital in an industry and 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Would the gentleman destroy com- 


you have 10 or 15 or 20 men of a small capital of $5,000, these | 


20 men can not exist in the industry. They may operate on 
the outskirts but they will not affect the industry. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Whenever you destroy honest com- 
petition in trade, you destroy all initiative, you destroy all 
ambition, and bring about stagnation. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, I have heard that before, but the truth 
is that in our basic industries there is no competition in 
fact. The truth is that our basic industries are managed and 
conducted by gigantic operations. That is the inescapable law 
of industry to-day, and you are flying in the face of an 
economic fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON. How will the gentleman remedy the sit- 
uation? 


LXIV——102 


The time of the gentleman from New 


Mr, LONDON. Does the gentleman agree with me in respect 
to my analysis of the situation? 

Mr. DICKINSON. I am not agreeing with the gentleman in 
anything. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, the gentleman dodges my question as if 
he were a presidential candidate. [Laughter.] 

155 STAFFORD. How does the gentleman know that he is 
no 

Mr. LONDON. I think the gentleman should be frank enough 
to say that he agrees with my statement of the situation, with 
my statement of the facts. The remedy will ultimately be the 
democratic control of those industries. Modern capital has 
performed a very important, historical mission for humanity. 
It has taught the world the wisdom and yalue of concentration, 
of coordination, of elimination of waste, of elimination of use- 
less competition, and after it has taught mankind that lesson, 
then the next step is to be taken. The next step is the de- 
mocratization of industry. Just as in the world of politics, we 
had hundreds of little municipalities and sovereignties and in 
the course of time the civilized world learned to consolidate 
these principalities and sovereignties into sovereignties govern- 
ing large territories. 

Mr. DICKINSON. What does the gentleman mean by demo- 
cratic control of industry? 

Mr, LONDON. I know that the word “democracy” is a 
word which is not understood on the Republican side, and just 
as little on the Democratic side, and I am not surprised at the 
question. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Have they not tried democratic control 
of industry in Russia? 

Mr. LONDON. No; but they are striving toward democracy. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Then, they have not the scheme per- 
fected over there yet? 

Mr. LONDON. No; I do not believe they have. If it took 
the 3,000,000 American rebels 12 or 15 years to establish a 
stable form of government it is a most natural thing that 
180,000,000 people, occupying a territory covering one-sixth 
of the habitable globe, should take more than a generation in 
working out stable political and economic institutions, and 
they will be fortunate if they accomplish it within that time. 

Let us get back to the subject of democratic control of 
industry. As I say, capital has performed an important func- 
tion. Ultimately you will come to the question of whether the 
Nation’s industries are to be controlled by aggregations of 
capital or whether the Nation is itself to control industry. 
Are we to have industrial feudalism, an industrial oligarchy, 
or industrial democracy? The method and manner of solving 
that problem is the task of statesmanship, and it must be 
measured by considerations and limitations of time and space. 
The suggestion should not be repudiated as an impossible 
thing, because it is the inevitable law of industry, it is the in- 
evitable law of evolution from the simple to the complex, from 
the small to the large, from the sectional to the national, 
and ultimately, with the growth of civilization, to the in- 
ternational. 

My quarrel with the conservative gentleman is that he is 
not conservative. I believe in conserving everything that is 
valuable in a civilization, but there are conservatives who are 
not content with that. They are the reactionaries, who want 
to restore the irretrievable past, who want to push us back 
instead of helping us to adapt ourselves to the requirements of 
modern industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Washington, D. C., Government hotel for Government workers; 
for nraintenance, operation, and management of the hotel and res- 
taurants therein, including replacement of equipment, and personal 
services, $800,000: Provided, That no person shall be employed here- 
under at a rate of compensation 8 $5,000 per annum, and 
only one rson may be employed at that rate: Provided further, 
That within 30 days after the approval of this act the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to deliver to the Housing Corporation 
Tus payment therefor, one 1-ton motor truck and one 2-ton motor 
truck, 

Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of inquiring as to the 
expenditure for the maintenance, operation, and management 
of the hotels and restaurants under Government control, I 
notice there is an item of appropriation for this purpose, 
including replacement of equipment and personal services, 
$800,000. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the chairman whether or 
not there is any direct payment by those occupying these houses 
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going into the receipts of the houses themselves, or whether 
the receipts are all credited to the general account? In other 
words, is this a debt or is it another method of bookkeeping 
only. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I stated yesterday of course there 
is nothing taken into consideration of the original cost of 
these buildings, buf as compared with the appropriations made 
a year ago for the purpose of maintaining these Government 
hotels there was paid into the Treasury over and above the 
amount received for the purpose of their conduct, $86,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. So as an offset of the $800,000, on the 
basis of last year’s receipts, this year you would be receiving 
some $886,0007 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is right. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the pro 
forma amendment. Who receives the salary of $5,000? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The manager. 

Mr. WATSON. The Government supplies an automobile, I 
presume? : $ 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; there is no automobile. 

Mr. WATSON. Last year the Government provided an auto- 
mobile, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; it was a truck. 

Mr. WATSON, She does not ride in the truck? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, she may or may not; that 
is up to her. 

Mr. WATSON. The Government provides apartments and 
maintenance for the manager? 

Mr. 00D of Indiana. Yes; and so far as the operation 
of that truck is concerned, I would like to get these trucks 
out of the War Department and get them to doing something. 
They are rotting away. We made an investment by reason 
of this provision concerning trucks whereby we will save the 
Government a whole lot of money. We are now paying $2 a 
dozen for laundering towels, and these people down there 
la under them for 50 cents a dozen. 

Mr. WATSON. Who makes the rules and regulations goy- 
erning the hotels, the manager or the Housing Corporation? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; it is under the Housing Cor- 
poration.. Of course, the Government hotel is only an incident 
to the pig oot i Corporation. 

Mr. WATSON. I mean, does the manager prescribe the 
rules and regulations governing the hotels in regard to those 
who are the guests? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman who is in charge of 
the Housing Corporation, in cooperation with the manager of 
the Government hotel, does that thing. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the gentleman consider the hotels have 
been successfully operated? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, I think it has been a very 
great success. 

Mr. WATSON. The committee should seriously consider 
that the Government is housing 1,800 women in hotel build- 
ings made of wood and paper, combustible materials, with only 
one fire escape attached to each building, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. These buildings are segregated in 
a way, and they are two-story buildings. 

Mr. WATSON. Many of them are three. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; there are not any of them 
three stories. 

Mr. WATSON. Three rows of windows indicate three 
stories. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
may some time or another discover them underground 

Mr. WATSON, No; above ground, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They are only two-story buildings. 

Mr. WATSON. I am in favor of Government hotels for the 
women Government employees, but I am opposed to housing 
them in buildings that are not fireproof. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee how much property this Hous- 
ing Corporation has on hand, the statement being made it is 
only $1,289,000? It seems to me we had much more than that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; we have got about that much; 
that is, if we take into consideration the equities they have in 
the contracts, it amounts to more than that; but they disposed 
of about $900,000 last year in property. Of course, some con- 
tracts were canceled. +’ 

Mr. MacGRECOR. You are going to get rid of this Housing 
Corporation next year? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, I hope to. We were unfor- 
tunate last year, because of the fact that most of this prop- 
erty—that is, the residential portion of it—was located in 
places where we either had a coal strike or railroad strike, and 
about 40 per cent of the contracts were forfeited. It is a 
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merely difficult matter, but I think they are getting along very 
w 


Mr. MacGREGOR. There is no statement, I notice, as to 
how much they turned into the Treasury out of sales? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, yes; there is a statement. They 
filed their statement; it is in the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No t of the a priations heretofore made and available for 
expenditure by the United States Housing Corporation shall be ex- 
pended for the purposes for which appropriations are made herein. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss for a 
few moments some aspects of the exportation of coal from the 
United States, and I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed out of order for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, some weeks ago I introduced in the House a bill, H. R. 
12827, declaring an embargo on the exportation of anthracite 
coal for the period of the present national emergency. The 
United States is admittedly suffering from an extreme shortage 
of anthracite, the result of the shutdown for many months of 
the anthracite mines. Mr. C. E. Spens, who until January 1 
was Federal fuel distributor, stated just before Christmas that 
“there are sections in this country that are suffering griev- 
ously.” This is a matter of common knowledge. Every sec- 
tion of the United States which burns anthracite coal is now, 
in the midst of winter, struggiing to overcome the hardships 
incident to a reduction of nearly one-half of the normal avail- 
able supply. Not only is anthracite difficult for the house- 
holders to secure even in small quantities, but the shortage 
has had the usual effect of making the price almost prohibitive 
even when the coal is obtainable. Anthracite coal generally 
is selling to-day in the United States for $20 a ton or even 
more, 

Why, under these circumstances, is it provident or even 
nationally permissible for the United States to send to Canada 
a very large part of this anthracite coal? We are told we can 
burn substitutes for anthracite. If we can, why can not Oan- 
ada? Why should not the inconvenience of the coal strike 
and its consequences be transferred to some degree at least 
from the householders of America to those in foreign coun- 
tries who seek the privilege of buying fuel from us? 

I here present as a part of my remarks a table giving De- 
partment of Commerce figures of exports of anthracite and 
bituminous coal from the United States for October and No- 
vember, 1921, and October and November, 1922. 


18 

Our exports of bituminous coal to Canada for last October 
and November are thus rather more than 50 per cent larger 
than for the corresponding months a year ago, when there was 
no shortage. It will be noted that I do not propose to restrict 
the exportation of bituminous coal. 

It will be further noted that the exports of anthracite coal 
for October and November last are about 38 per cent larger 
than for the corresponding months a year ago, when there was 
no shortage. It is with this phase of the situation that I feel 
deeply concerned and for which I see no adequate justification, 

Mr, YOUNG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG. According to the gentleman’s figures they not 
only took care of their Canada customers, but let them have a 
very much larger amount? 

Mr. ROGERS. That is what those figures indicate. 

Mr. YOUNG. I presume these dealers would claim that they 
were under some obligation to take care of their regular custom- 
ers; but it would seem that they had gone above that something 
like 50 per cent. : 

Mr. ROGERS. Les. 

Covering the period of the decade from 1913 our average ex- 
ports of anthracite coal have been about 4,400,000 tons per 
annum, or at the rate of 365,000 tons a month. Our exports per 
annum at the rate which prevailed last October and November 
would be over 5,000,000 tons a year, and for the two months in 
question they averaged 422,000 tons. These figures show that 
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in these days of stringency and stress we are exporting more 
than in normal times, much more even than a year ago, which 
was the largest coal-export year in our history. 

Furthermore, we are told that the present difficulty is largely 
one of freight-car congestion. The haul to Canada is a long 
haul. The tie-up of freight cars which results is one of the 
causes of the present shortage of deliveries. If the cars now 
being diverted to Canada were utilized in domestic deliveries 
there can be no doubt that at least a portion of our problem 
would be eliminated: 

What about the prices in Canada? A dispatch in the Mon- 
treal newspapers of Noyember 11 stated that the control price 
for anthracite in Ontario had been fixed at $15.50 per ton. It is 
a matter of common knowledge, based upon a scrutiny of 
Canadian newspapers and upon the testimony. of vsitors to 
Canada, that about $15 per ton is the usual charge for Ameri- 
can anthracite in the Dominion. 

There may be places in the United States where anthracite, 
when purchasable at all, can be purchased for about this price. 
If there are such places, I do not know them. So far as my 
inquiry has gone, the usual United States price for anthracite 
is from $2 to $7 a ton more than that charged in Canada, 
Grant, if you like, that Canada, which pays the same in the 
United States for coal that we pay, is getting the benefit in its 
lower rates to consumers of an efficient control and distribution. 
This does not help the United States consumer, who must pay 
what he is charged and feels fortunate when he can purchase 
coal at any price. Such an explanation simply adds another 
count to the indictment against the manner in which the Fed- 
eral Government or its subdivisions are handling the coal prob- 
lem this winter. 

What about the supply of American coal actually available 
in Canada? If a tradesman finds it desirable to advertise his 
wares, it is apt to mean that he has an abundance to supply 
all requirements and that he is fearful that without advertising 
he might not be able to dispose of his stock. A recent advertise- 
ment in Canada papers reads as follows: 

Now landing American r stove, chestnut, and pena. 


R. P. & W. F. STARR 1 
49 Smythe Street, 159 Union Street. 
Another is even more specific: 
HARD—COAL—SOFT. 
Arriving immediately, all sizes American anthracite coal. We are 


now booking orders until shipment sold. Also American Hiawatha 
screened soft coal. Phone Main 3233. Coal department. 
MARITIME NAIL Co. (LrD.). 

These instances could be multiplied if a thorough search of 
the Canadian press were made. A dispatch in the Toronto Press 
last month states: 

CANADA GETS COAL AHEAD OF MICHIGAN—PLAINT IS MADE BY FURL 
ADMINISTRATOR, WHO BLAMES RAILWAYS, 
(Special dispatch to the Globe.) 

Derroit, December 11,—While Detroit's receipts of anthracite thus 
far this winter have averaged daily less than one-third of the amount 
usually required for domestic consumption, a higher freight rate has 

yen Canada considerably more than twice as much anthracite as has 

en shipped to Michigan. 

This statement was made to-day by Charles F. Dunn, fuel controller 
for Wayne County. 

From September 10 to November 21, he says, Michigan received only 
3,947 cars, or 157,871 gross tons, of anthracite, while in the same 

eriod 10,100 cars, carrying 404,077 gross tons of anthracite, went 
nto Canada via Buffalo and the Suspension Bridge. 

The reason for the discrepancy, Dunn believes, is the anthracite tariff 

romulgated by the great anthracite-carrying roads, which gives them 
32 cents a gross ton more on Canadian-bound anthracite than on Michi- 


gan shipments. : 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. Yes. 

Mr. LARSEN of Georgia. I understood the gentleman to 
state that the reason why the transportation companies desired 
to carry the coal to Canada was that they got more freight out 
of it. If the transportation company owned the coal mine, I 
do not think that would be an influential factor in it. 

Mr. ROGERS. This is what Charles F. Dunn, fuel director 
for Wayne County, Mich., said on that point, and I will again 
read a portion of the dispatch that was printed in the Toronto 
press. He refers to the situation as to the quantity of deliv- 
eries going to Canada as compared with that going to Michigan. 
He says: 

The reason for the discrepancy is the anthracite tariff promulgated 
by the great anthracite-carrying roads, which gives them 32 cents a 
por ton more on Canadian-bound anthracite than on Michigan ship- 
ments. 

I do not know whether or not that statement is true, and 
frankly I do not particularly care. The fact is that a very 
large proportion of the available anthracite supply of the 
United States has been going to Canada, 


It is small wonder that American citizens along the border, 
who know the facts, because they see coal trains streaming 
across the border to Canada, are up in arms and bitterly resent 
the policy, or lack of policy, of the United States. The state- 
ment has been authoritatively made by one of the local fuel 
controllers of the United States that 

Canada is gettin; 1 larger 
than any dlstklet in de Galton Staten eee 

The reason which he gives is that the railroads secure a 
higher freight rate when coal is shipped to Canada than when 
delivered in this country. I have also been officially informed 
that Canada is getting an extremely large proportion of the 
so-called household sizes of anthracite. Of course, United 
States consumers get correspondingly less of these sizes, which 
are the ones which they are accustomed to use in their house 
furnaces. In a household which has a base-burner stove the 
difficulty of substitution is extreme. 

We want to be neighborly, we are told. Of course we do, 
But it is a nice thing to have neighborliness reciprocal. 

Canada is a splendid neighbor of the United States. No one 
can indorse and approve more highly than I do the friendliness 
of the relations between the United States and Canada. I 
hope those friendly relations will never be interrupted, as they 
have not been interrupted in a history of over a hundred years. 

But remember that Canada has not in the past hesitated to 
declare embargoes on the exportation to the United States of 
the pulp wood which we need as the ingredient in our news 
print paper. She has even declined to discuss this through 
the medium of the commission which Congress has proposed. 
We have no thought of retaliation in now suggesting an em- 
bargo on the exportation of anthracite. But we can reasonably 
suggest to Canada that just as for her domestic well-being 
she thought it expedient to forbid the exportation of pulp 
wood so we, for our domestic well-being, find it expedient to 
take a leaf out of her book and to forbid the sending out of 
the anthracite which we so sorely need at this time. 

Mr. BRIGGS, Has not this Congress recently passed legis- 
lation which would empower the administration to deal with 
this very situation where it was found that the exportations 
out of this country handled by the railroads were far in excess 
of what ought to be allowed before domestic needs were 
Satisfied ? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think there is power in the Executive. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. ROGERS. I should like two minutes more. 

The: CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the Executive has power to deal with 
this matter. My notion of what the policy of this Congress 
ought to be is this, and that is the primary purpose for my 
rising this afternoon: I think we ought to do two things. I 
think we ought to declare an embargo on the exportation of 
anthracite coal for the period of the present emergency; and 
in order that there may be no doubt about the power of 
the Executive in future emergencies I think we ought to give 
the Executive the power to declare embargoes as crises arise 
in the future, in the case of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal. I think the authorization, in the latter Instance, should 
not continue for more than a period of six months unless an 
extension is recommended by Congress. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. T yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am curious to know and I should like to 
ask the gentleman to express an opinion as to why shipments 
are made extensively into Canadian territory when the price 
received there is less than in the United States? 

Mr. ROGERS. I think the reason why the price paid by 
consumers in Canada is less than in the United States is in 
most cases to be found in the fact that Canada has a more 
efficient fuel distribution system and so keeps down its prices 
to the consumers there. My understanding is that both Canada 
and the United States pay the same price at the coal mine 
whether the coal is destined to Canada or to the United 
States, and that the saving represented is because Canada 
has grasped the nettle of distribution firmly and sees to it 
that not more than a fair profit intervenes between the coal 
mine and the Canadian consumer. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is there any benefit to be derived to the 
dealer here in shipping to Canada? 

Mr. ROGERS. I know of no such benefit to the coal opera- 
tor unless, by some such arrangement as is suggested by the 
Michigan fuel official, the railroads get a somewhat larger 
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charge for hauling it to Canada and therefore find it to their 
interest to arrange for shipments to Canada rather than to the 
United States. 

Mr. TOWNER. Of course, there is no question but what the 
demand on the part of the consumers of the United States 
would be sufficient to take all that Canada receives and more 


too, 

Mr. ROGERS. There ts no doubt of that. 
that will be questioned anywhere. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I have been interested in this proposi- 
tion, as the gentleman knows, and I want to know who is 
getting the truth. Of course, it is the hardest thing in the 
world to get any truth about the coal situation. 

Mr. ROGERS. I am trying to give the House some truth. 
I do not profess to be able to give the House the whole truth 
on this very important question. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I was informed by the Fuel Administra- 
tion that Canada ordinarily receives a million and a half tons 
of anthracite coal from the United States and that it would 
receive this winter only 700,000 tons. 

Mr. ROGERS. Whatever the fact may be as to the yearly 
exportation of anthracite, the fact remains that for the two 
months of last October and November alone we exported over 
825.000 tons of anthracite to Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL, I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have one minute more. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Five minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman tell the committee why 
the Fuel Administration has not taken up this question and 
regulated it, as it certainly has the power, given it by Congress 
a few months ago? 

Mr. ROGERS. I have read in the papers within a week or 
two that there had been some curtailment in recent shipments 
to Canada. As to the extent of that and as to the truth of it 
I am not informed. I have confined myself in my remarks to 
the latest two months for which we have official information 
in the statistical bureau of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. DOWELL. One other question. Has not the Fuel Ad- 
ministration full power now to stop all shipments out of the 
United States if it desires to do so? 

Mr. ROGERS. My understanding is that it has that power. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then why should Congress take any further 
action, so far as granting authority is concerned, because the 
authority has already been granted by the legislation already 
had? 

Mr. ROGERS. My proposal is that we should declare an em- 
bargo now upon exportations of anthracite during the present 
crisis, and that we should give general authority to the Execu- 
tive to deal with future crises. It may be that there is some 
such authority vested in the Executive now, but I want to be 
sure that he has explicit authority to deal with future crises, 
I want Congress to deal now with the present crisis. 

Mr. DOWELL. In other words the situation is such that 
the gentleman believes that immediate action should be taken. 

Mr. ROGERS, Immediate action taken now and not when hot 
weather comes. I have seen no evidence that any drastic action 
has been taken along the line I suggest to curtail the emer- 


I do not think 


gency. 

Mr. DOWELL. Has the matter been taken up with the 
Executive? 

Mr. ROGERS. I took it ap with Mr. Spens, who has just 
left the Government. He has both written and said to me in 
substance that he thought we ought to be neighborly. I want 
to be neighborly, but I think there is some obligation due 
to the people who reside in the United States as well as in 
Canada. 

Mr. DOWELL. Perhaps if you can get the neighborly spirit 
out of the question you can get action. 

Mr. ROGERS. I have not heard of the case having been 
presented in just this way, and I thought it might be for the 
interest of Congress to know what the facts were as they actu- 


ally exist. 
Mr, TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ROGERS. IT will. = 


Mr. TREADWAY, In connection with the inquirles made by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL] he refers to the com- 


mission. May I say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
that there are two bodies dealing with coal, There is the Fuel 
Commission and the Fact Finding Commission. There are two 
distinct bodies. 

Mr. ROGERS. The Fact Finding Commission has no juris- 
diction in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask one more question in view of 
my colleague’s intimate knowledge of the affairs through the 
Foreign Affairs Committee? Does he see that any diplomatic 
difficulty can arise in the establishment of an embargo? 

Mr. ROGERS. No. It is purely a domestic question, just 
as Canada has proven it to be when she declared an embargo 
against exporting pulp wood to the United States. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Has not some question been raised by the 
distributors upon the ground that there might be some diplo- 
matic trouble? 

Mr. ROGERS. Not that I have heard. It has always been 
put upon the “neighborly ” basis. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS. I will 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman will recollect that 
the commission referred to to investigate and report is to 
make its initial report to Congress on the 15th day of January. 
I respectfully suggest that he ask the commission to report 
on the phase of the matter that he has been referring to this 
morning. 

Mr. ROGERS. I think that is an admirable suggestion. 

It has been suggested that it would be unwise in the long 
run for us to withdraw from Canadian markets American an- 
thracite, on the theory that when normal production was re- 
sumed we might find that the Canadian markets had necessarily 
looked elsewhere for their supply and were no longer open to 
the American commodity. There are two answers to this argu- 
ment, The first is that Canada, as a loyal portion of the British 
Empire, has of late been turning more and more to Wales for 
its supply of coal, and that this tendency is likely to increase 
rather than to decrease. Thus the Canadian market for an- 
thracite is not a thing upon which we can safely depend, what- 
ever we do now. 

The second answer has been furnished me by a member of 
the Federal Fact Finding Commission, which was created under 
authority of Congress within a few months. This gentleman 
has called my attention to the fact that anthracite is a dis- 
appearing commodity; that no one knows how long the present 
veins can be worked or whether new veins are likely to be dis- 
covered; and that year by year as we go deeper and deeper 
into the ground, mining of anthracite becomes more costly and 
difficult. He suggests that for the national welfare our coal, 
like our forests, should be conserved in every possible way. He 
argues that a sound conservation policy for the Nation requires 
not merely a temporary and emergency embargo on anthracite 
ae a permanent barrier against its going forth to other coun- 
ries. 

To my mind it is almost too clear for argument that every 
consideration of national well-being requires, first, the declara- 
tion of an immediate embargo upon the exportation of all 
anthracite for the period of the present emergency at least, and, 
second, that we should put into the hands of the President the 
power to declare an embargo at any time of stress which may 
develop hereafter upon the exportation either of anthracite or 
bituminous coal. Every nation is bound to husband its neces- 
saries of life. The people of America will not be indefinitely 
patient as they see themselves denuded of the coal, which is 
essential to their comfort and prosperity—even to their very 
lives. We are fond of our Canadian neighbors. We prize their 
friendship. Only in the last resort would we cause them in- 
convenience. But, as I have shown, Canada will not suffer, for 
she can continue to acquire freely the bituminous coal of the 
United States as well as Welsh coal. I urge upon the Congress 
the consequence of taking early and vigorous action. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

[Mr. Rocers had leave to extend his remarks in the Recoxp]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Valuation of property of carriers: To enable the Interstate Com- 
merce Com on to carry out the objects of the act entitled “An act 
to amend an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,’ approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof,” by providing for a 
yaluation of the several classes of 8 of carriers subject thereto 
and securing information concerning their stocks, bonds, and other 
securities, approved March 1, 1918, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil ap- 
propriation act, approved August 1, 1914, $1,000,000: Provided, That 

is appropriation shall not available for rent of buildin in the 


District of Columbia if suitabie space is provided by the Public Build- 
ings Commission. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do so for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
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subcommittee how much more will it cost to complete the valua- 
tion of the railroad properties. We have expended nearly 
$24,000,000, and the railroads $60,000,000. How long will it 
take to complete the valuation? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Let me say to the gentleman that, 
as I stated the other day in general debate, those in charge of 
the valuation business contend that if they could have $280,000 
more they would complete it by the Ist of July, 1924; in so far 
as the valuation is concerned this work will never be ended. 
It = require a constant and continuous valuation to keep it 
up to date. 

Mr. WATSON. That is the question I intended to ask. If 
the Government fails to continue the valuation year by year, 
then very shortly the valuations now acquired will be worth- 
less. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, No; under the plan they have they 
propose to keep on with the valuation by keeping track of the 
deterioration and all the waste. They claim that they have 
a scheme whereby from year to year they can keep track of the 
ever-present valuation as to the rolling stock, the roadbed, and 
the real estate holdings, and so forth. 

Mr. WATSON. I notice in the hearings that papers concerning 
the valuations are now placed in jeopardy by reason of being 
filed in buildings not fireproof. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is true, and that has reference 
not only to the papers relating to this valuation but to other 
papers containing the most valuable records in this country. 

Mr. WATSON. Why is it that the Government fails to make 
appropriation to provide fireproof buldings so as to preserve in- 
formation that has cost millions and millions of dollars to 
acquire? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have been advocating some sort of 
a building, an archives building, or a documents building, 
whereby we might preserve these valuable papers, but it is not 
the province of this committee to do that. 

Mr. WATSON. It will not be done this year, perhaps not 
next, or the next. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. There will be some of these days 
We have the most valuable records that the Government pos- 
sesses, to which reference has to be made from day to day, in 
the Treasury Department, and they are scattered through 27 
places, some in cellars, some in garrets, and all without any fire 
protection at all. 

Mr. WATSON. It seems that some one should be making an 
effort. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, there has been effort made. 

Mr. WATSON. Then why has it not been successful? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Because of the slow progress we 
have in doing those things. We ought to have an archives 
building. We have a general ‘accounting office, which is the 
direct agency of Congress, with 1,500 employees now seattered 
around in more than 30 different offices in the city of Washing- 
ton. They ought all to be gathered together somewhere in a 
building adjacent to Congress, but it has not been done. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the subject just brought to 
the attention of the committee by the chairman of the sub- 
committee is one that I think should engage not only the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds but 
the attention of the entire Congress. This policy of parsimony 
which the Congress has been indulging in since the armistice 
is, I believe, a false policy of economy. Sooner or later these 
wooden-shack structures called office buildings, which were 
erected in the stress of the war, will become so worn out, so be- 
yond any possibility of repair, that it will be economy to scrap 
them rather than to continue to make repairs upon them. 

Before the war it was the policy of the Government to 
encourage private interests to erect private office buildings and 
to rent them. It was more economical then to pay to private 
capital the small rental which was asked for these private 
ofice buildings than to have the Government erect ornate office 
buildings. The annual return on the bonded investment would 
have been greater than the rental which the Government was 
required to pay in rental of private office buildings. That 
condition does not obtain to-day. The value of real estate has 
gone up so that the rentals exacted by the private interests are 
twice those asked before the war. Let me give an instance. 
The Department of Labor Building was erected about five 
years ago especially for the use of the Government, and was 
rented by the Government at a charge of 34.6 cents per square 
foot for all available space. The Department of Justice Build- 
ing was rented at nearly the same figure. The latter rental 
has been renewed recently at a figure twice as much. 


We have one or two very serviceable modern Government 
buildings in Washington, as, for instance, the building known as 
the Arlington Building, given over largely to the activities of the 
Veterans’ Bureau, where the space is utilized economically, 
and then there is also the Department of the Interior Building, 
erected at a cost of $2,000,000, which to-day would cost double 
that amount to ereet. 

In these shacks in the Potomac Park very valuable records 
are stored. Take, for instance, the amortization section of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. There are statistics piled up 
there in those wooden shacks in quarters used by clerks which 
are unfit for human habitation during the very hot days of sum- 
mer. Men and women can not be expected to work under those 
conditions in the sultry days of June, July, and August. We 
get no return comparable to the work done by our clerical foree 
in the permanent buildings like the Department of the Interior 
and the Veterans’ Bureau Buildings. The records in those tem- 
porary buildings can not be duplicated. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars for the Government are involved in the records there 
awaiting inspection to determine how much a large corporation 
should pay upon its return from the years 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
to date. This policy of not doing anything but just holding back 
and waiting for the day to come is false economy. We have 
seen that often manifested in the years gone by. We have 
held back and held back until the deluge came, and then the 
Congress would appropriate a large sum of money. The 
reasonable policy would be each year to erect some one Govern- 
ment building, set aside so much money for private office 
structures for the accommodation of our departmental work and 
our growing activities, so as to ultimately relieve the conditions 
existing in these temporary wooden structures, the life of which 
can not be more than 10 years, so that the various departments 
can move in and take possession of proper quarters as these 
temporary buildings become no longer serviceable to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with what the gentleman says. What I 
am concerned about is why we do not start the archives build- 
ing, which seems to be the immediate necessity, which was pro- 
vided for before the war. We have just been drifting along 
and ni definite has been done. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Take, for instance, the square facing the 
White House Lot, which is owned by the Government. Noth- 
ing is being done. Drawings were prepared years ago for the 
erection of buildings. They were sent to the proper committee 
of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And instead of the committee going ahead 
with some reasonable, economic plan, they bring in some stu- 
pendous proposition involving such a huge amount that it is 
not within reason to adopt it, whereas if they would bring in 
something reasonable it would be much better. This Govern- 
ment can afford to spend $5,000,000 a year for these buildings 
in the District, which are now much needed and will be more 
needed presently in a few short years to come, when these 
temporary structures become no longer serviceable. 

Mr. FESS. Some time ago I made inquiry of the fire de- 
partment in the District as to the number of fires here in which 
Government property had suffered. There were over 200 since 
1850, three of which invotved almost total loss of records. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman recalls the fire in the 
Census Building with damage which cost us thousands of dol- 
lars to restore. The records in the amortization section are 
worth millions of dollars. A person may throw a lighted match 
or a cigarette among those papers, and they would be gone in 
a few minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Does not the gentleman recall the fires in the 
Patent Office, where valuable records were destroyed? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, there are a number of instances. 

Mr. WATSON. And if the gentleman is in favor of fireproof 
structure for records, is the gentleman not in favor of having 
fireproof houses where the women workers live, as in these 
Government hotels? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The other day I took the floor in advocacy 
of Government dormitories for those domiciled down here on 
the Plaza. If the gentleman will read the Recorp, he will find 
my view on that subject. Usually the gentleman is present to 
hear everything that is going on on the floor, 
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Mr. WATSON, I am sure it will be worth reading if the 
gentleman said it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1880 505 line 1, after the figures “1914,” strike out the figures 
“ $1,000,000” and insert In lieu thereof the figures “ $1,280,000," 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the current appropriation for 
the valuation work of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
$1,300,000, and the Bureau of the Budget estimated $1,000,000 
for the ensuing fiscal year. The Committee on Appropriations 
has followed that recommendation and has carried $1,000,000 in 
the present bill. The representatives of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as shown by the hearings, came before the 
committee and strongly insisted that $1,280,000 be granted. 

I do not take the floor to criticize for a moment the Committee 
on Appropriations. I do not often find myself advocating a 
larger appropriation than that recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget, nor do I find myself often voting for a larger 
amount than the amount carried in the bill. However, I have 
read these hearings very carefully, and it seems to me that it 
would be very doubtful economy, in fact no economy at all, to 
cut the valuation appropriation down to $1,000,000 for the vom- 
ing fiscal year. 

Now we have got $24,000,000 already invested In the work. I 
am not here to say that the work has been economically done; I 
ani not here to argue upon that proposition at all, but we have 
gone too far with it to abandon the work, and certainly no man 
who is familiar with the duties of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission—and that includes all the Members of the House 
certainly no one will contend that their duties can be anywhere 
near properly discharged without the commission being in pos- 
session of information as to the valuation of the carriers. As 
stated by me yesterday, there are but three ways the commis- 
sion can get the valuation of the 250,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States. One is to guess at it; just make a pure guess, 
Another is to take the statement of the carriers as to the value 
of their respective lines, and a third is for the commission itself 
to ascertain the valuation. Now, of course, Congress took the 
sensible view that the latter method was the only one to follow. 
That is why the act of 1913 was enacted. Commissioner Lewis 
on page 223 of the hearings makes this statement, and I hope 
the Members will give heed to this language: 

e will s isability in carr; nt * t 
for $1,280,000 is eut to $1,000,000. T think and honestly belies as 
far as the completion of this work is concerned, it will make a differ- 
ence of five years. But, more serious than that, is that we will in- 
evitably lose some of the men who are vital in bringing this work to a 
conclusion, 

Now again, Commissioner Lewis, after being interrogated by 
Mr. Woop of Indiana, made this statement on page 226 of the 
hearings, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK (continuing reading)— 

Mr. Lewrs. But on the Ist day of July, 1924, we will have issued all 
of the underlying 8 accounting, and land reports; we will 
have issued practically alli—probably all, but practically all—of the 
tentative valuation reports. There will be 1,130, all told, of which 
306 are served to-day. 

That is to say, 306 of these tentative valuations are now com- 
plete. There will be 1,130 in all. 

That is a big job ahead of us; we will have to hold hearings on three 
or four bundred of those tentative valuation 8 cases. We will 
have banded down as a commission the controlling valuation decisions. 
That is what we have mapped ont up 280 008 1, 1924, and I am willing 


to be held for it, too, if given the $ 
Mr. Woop. Suppose you only get $1,000,000. Then, what will hap- 


n? 
5 5 Lewis. We will probably be able to complete the underlying 
reports; that is, the engineering, land, and accounting reports. We 
will, not be able to issue all of the tentative valuation 7 45 s; we will 
not be able to do the work of policing and checking and bringing up to 
date the reports of the carriers, so that we can have for a general rate 
investigation or, in the consolidation of railroads, the valuations as of 
date. e will not be able to do the work of surveying values for recap- 
ture purposes; we will not be able to value the intangible property. 

Now, Members will understand by recapture purposes the 
commissioner refers to that part of the act of-1920 which pro- 
vides that any carrier earning more than 6 per cent upon the 
valuation fixed by the commission shall owe one-half of the 
excess to the Government and pay it into a revolving fund. I 
have no doubt there will be litigation upon that proposition, 
because when it was before the Interstate Commerce Committee 
very able briefs were filed. 

Some of the carriers contested the constitutionality of a 
provision of that kind. Also some able briefs were filed 


affirming the constitutionality of the provision. My own view 
is, if I be permitted to venture an opinion, the provision is 
constitutional. No doubt the question will be submitted to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and it will be necessary 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission to have accurate in- 
formation as to the valuation to be used in any such suits. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was about to suggest to the 
gentleman that litigation has already started, 

Mr. BLACK. I presume so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Suit has been filed in the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Texas testing 
the constitutionality of the provision to which the gentleman 
pax just referred, which is section 15-a of the transportation 
act. 

Mr. BLACK. It is my understanding that the commission 
has ascertained that some 43 railroads in the United States 
will be called upon to make payment under section 15-a. I 
trust the commission will be successful in getting the money, 
and I want to back them up in their efforts to do so. 

Mr. Lewis further said: 

If we do those things, it will be at the sacrifice of getting out the 
underlying reports. I mean that if we go ahead and make the investi- 
gations for recapture, and the work in the matters of mergers and 
consolidations, it means we will not get out those underlying reports. 

oie CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLACK, I hope that the additional appropriation will 
be granted. I am convinced it is badly needed. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate the in- 
formation afforded by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK] 
in reference to this proposition. It is one of the items which 
has received very careful consideration by your subcommittee. 
I know that when we stop and consider the amount of money 
that has been expended in attempting to place the valuation 
upon the railroad property of the United States and the great 
amount of time that has been employed in doing what they have 
done we can not help but feel that there has been either a very 
great mistake in Judgment or else there has been an imposition 
practiced on this Congress. This thing, as has been stated, 
commenced in 1913 with an original appropriation of $5,000,000 
with the promise that it would be done in two years. It has 
worn its weary way along for very nearly 10 years. We have 
expended in round numbers, practically, out of the Government 
Treasury $24,000,000. The railroads contend that they have 
expended very nearly $70,000,000 in doing this work. The work 
is not now complete, and according to the testimony of Mr. 
Lewis—and I have the highest possible regard for him per- 
sonally ; he is from my own State, and I admire him, and I know 
that he would not misrepresent anything intentionally—but not- 
withstanding all this, in view of the testimony in this case that 
this work will never be completed, I think we are well justified 
in following the advice of the budgetry, which made the recom- 
mendation for a million dollars for this purpose. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK, If from the investigation the gentleman has 
made he does not think since Mr, Lewis has been put in charge 
of this work that he has actually speeded up the work? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think that is true; I do not think 
there is any question about that thing, but I believe that we 
can help Mr. Lewis in the expedition of this work by restricting 
in a little measure the amount of this appropriation. 

He is doing pretty good work, and we want to encourage him 
to do some better work. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
man yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. ; 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, What was the estimate for the 
work? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
was $1,000,000, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
that went to the Budget? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. One million two hundred and eighty 
thousand. They are asking for that, and the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas is to increase the appropriation by 
$280,000. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Has the commission found it difficult to de- 
termine the physicai basis of valuation? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not know how difficult it has 
been found to determine that. 

Mr. LONDON. What elements enter {nto the determination 
of physical valuation? . 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


The estimate made by the Budget 


What was the original request 


1923. 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. So many things enter into the de- 
termination of the physical valuation that it would take more 
time to describe them than it would take to consider this bill. 
There are differences in different localities, in different sections. 
There are different valuations of real estate, different activi- 
ties of railroads, different carrying capacities, different earn- 
ing capacities. All those things enter into this problem. 

Mr. LONDON. Why should the railroads have expended 
$70,000,000 in acquiring this information? Have they not all 
this data already? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They have spent this $70,000,000, 
I expect, as a matter of defense in protecting their interests, 
and partially in aid of the commission. The act authorizing 
5 of the railroads required them to cooperate in 

at way. : sit x 

The CHAIRMAN: The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Now, as I stated, this valuation 
business will never be completed. We were told last year 
that the field work was done. Now we understand that there 
are some isolated cases where there yet remains some of that 
field work to be done. I expect that is true, and it will occur 
and recur with the passing years. If this valuation is of any 
consequence at all it must be kept current. So that I say this 
work of valuation will never entirely cease, so that whether 
they complete this work entirely next year or do not, the 
matter is not.of vital importance. They may or may not do it. 
I believe, and your committee believes, that they may do it, 
so far as it is possible to do it, and bring it up with what will 
then be current, with the appropriation of $1,000,000. Now, 
if that be true, why not save this extra $280,000? If it is 
not possible it will simply cause a delay for a little time, and 
we have had nine years of delay already in this work. 

Mr, GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. What does the gentleman say 
about the contention made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Brack] that this will to some extent disrupt the organization? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It will not disrupt the organization. 
I think the organization will be on hand. They have reduced 
their overhend, and 1 think we are to be congratulated that 
that is true. At one time they had 1,582 men and women em- 
ployed in this valuation work. The number has been reduced 
to something over 500. That organization will not be disrupted 
to any considerable degree. The 1 we have made will 
keep their organization intact. is not a question as to 
whether or not the organization that they now have will be 
disrupted. Nothing in this bill will disrupt that organization. 
The question is whether the organization will do this work in 
that time. I think they can do It, and I want to give them a 
chance to do it. We shall not have lost anything if they fail. 

Mr. Lewis, for whom I have the highest possible regard, was 
asked this question by me: 

Do you think If we give 2 $1,250,000 this work will be completed 
by the ist of January, 1924? 

Mr. Lewis answered that he wanted to go on record in refer- 
ence to this appropriation. He said: 

I want to on record on that, so that you can turn to it in a year 
from now. ut this work will never be completed. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr, BLACK. Did he explain the thing that the gentleman 
has so well explained to us, that it is necessarily a continuing 
work? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; that is true. I will tell you of 
another thing that will follow just as surely as day follows 
night: There is going to be a demand—and there is some reason 
for that demand—from every State in the Union that this 
activity with reference to the valuation shall be so conducted 
that there shall be a segregation of the valuation of railroad 
properties allocated to the different States. They are all 
jealous of their jurisdiction. They are all jealous of their 
taxing rights. They are all desirous of having this information, 
and the man who represents most of the railroad commissions 
of the States came before us and said that the most vital 
of this valuation scheme would lie in the fact of its being kept 
current, and that it would be necessary to segregate this thing 
and allocate to the different States the respective values of 
railroad property within the borders of their own States. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. How large an organization will 
be necessary, if they keep up this work, to keep it current? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is a matter of opinion. I 
would not want to prophesy how large it will be. But I be- 
lieve they can complete the general work with this $1,000,000. 
If they can not, why we have lost nothing in the attempt to 
try to keep them within that limitation. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, may I have one 
minute more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BRIGGS. When the gentleman states that this work 
will never be completed he uses that language, as I understand, 
in the sense that the valuation will have to be kept up current? 
But he does not mean that the tentative valuation which the 
commission has fixed can not be completed in coming to a final 
determination of what the values are. Then as time goes on 
they will continue revising those figures to keep pace with the 
time, and there will be some fluctuations in those values? Is 
that what the gentleman means? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 13, noes 22. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR ARFRONAUTICS. 

For scientific research, technical investigations, and special reports 
in the fleld of . including the necessary laboratory and 
technical assistants; traveling expenses of members and employees; 
office supplies and other miscellaneous expenses, including techni 
8 and books of reference; equipment, maintenance, and opera- 

n of a research laboratory, known as the Langley Memorial Aero- 
nautical Laboratory; maintenance and operation of one motor-propelled 

assenger-car ae ers personal services in the field and in the 
istrict of Columbia; in all, $270,000: Provided, That the sum to be 
paid out of this appropriation ‘for clerical. drafting, and messenger 
142000 the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, shall not exceed 

Mr. TILSON. I move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of calling attention at this point to a statement of 
Doctor Walcott, the very able chairman of the national ad- 
visory committee for aeronautics. Doctor Walcott's statement 
is found on page 128 of the hearings. In the course of the 
statement he uses the following language: 

Most of the accidents that are occurring to-day, or a L ropor- 
tion of them, arise from the fact that ieee N e 

He refers to flying 


is a free-for-all game. We have no law covering seronautics. Any 
man can take any kind of airplane into the air and do whatever he 
ses with it. You can not operate a tu at or a motor boat unless 
ou have a license, and you can not put it into the water unless you 
ave had it inspected, but a man can take any sort of aircraft, which 
belongs te an almost undevelo art, and do as he pleases with it 
over your property, over the city, or anywhere else. A bill upen that 
subject has passed the Senate and has been in the House for many 
months. I simply call attention to that, because it is a fundamental 
thing, and it does seem that there should be some regulation of this 
aircraft proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to this testimony of Doctor 
Walcott in order to draw the attention of the membership of 
the House to the fact that there is legislation pending on this 
subject now, which I hope will be considered by the House be- 
fore the end of the present session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give the number of acci- 
dents that have resulted by reason of the lack of regulatory 
measures designed to provide travel ways in the air? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I can not give the statistics, but there are 
more accidents of this kind than there should be, and they are 
destined to become still more numerous as time goes on, unless 
something is done to provide some sort of inspection and rules 
of the road for the air. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TILON. Les. 
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Mr. STAFFORD, Does the gentleman mean to have regula- 
tions restraining the conduct of flyers in the air, and to deter- 
mine whether they shall engage in these aerial devil flights 
which sometimes are perpetrated even by persons occupying 
high official position? 


Mr. TILSON. No; that is not necessary. These persons 
“ occupying high official positions,” referred to by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, can probably take great liberties with their 
own lives without any serious danger to the remainder of the 
public. [Laughter.] The rights of the public are the matters 
with which we are most concerned. Even in the case of auto- 
mobiles we have speedways and other places where automobile 
races may be conducted at a rate of speed that we should not 
permit on the public roads or in the streets of the city. It is 
for the regulation of ordinary flying and not dare-devil stunts 
or anything of that sort that I think we should legislate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not think the gentleman would be- 
lieve in the paternalistic policy of regulating the conduct of 
men elther on land or in the air. I did not think he believed 
in that sort of sumptuary inspection that has become so un- 
popular in connection with the enforcement of one certain 
branch of the Government service. 

But I rose to state to the gentleman that the hearings of the 
officials of the Army Air Service disclose that accidents in flying 
do not come from the use of airships in the ordinary flights but 
result almost exclusively because of attempts to perform aerial 
stunts, such as hairbreadth escapes around the Dome of the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, and the like. 

Mr. TILSON. What the gentleman says may all be true and 
important, but it seems to me that the most important thing is 
to provide for the safety of the public generally rather than 
to take care of the dare-devils. There are not so many of those 
to deal with, and while all human life is precious, their lives 
are no more important than the lives of others, a 

Mr. STAFFORD. Ifully agree with the gentleman as to that. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Is the gentleman from Connecticut re- 
ferring to one of our colleagues? 

Mr. TILSON. Perhaps my allusion was somewhat too veiled 
for thè gentleman to notice it. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman spoke of dare-deyils. 

Mr. TILSON. As to those persons occupying high official 
position wlio take such unusual delight in being up in the air, I 
indicated in response to the gentleman from Wisconsin that the 
preservation of their lives was possibly not a matter of greater 
interest to the general public or of graver concern for the gen- 
eral welfare and perpetuity of the Republic than the proper pro- 
tection of the lives of ordinary individuals. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WASON. I ask that the gentleman may have three min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Hampshire asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut be extended three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, this matter was brought to my 
attention very forcibly a short time ago by an accident that 
occurred down in Florida, where a man was operating one of 
these machines for hire, taking up persons who were willing 
to pay the price, carrying them about in the air for a while and 
safely landing them again—if nothing happened. In this case 
Bomething did happen. 

As I now recall, this man was taking four gentlemen up to 
give them a ride; his machine fell and they were all killed. 
If his machine had been inspected, or if he had been required 
to have his machine in proper order before it rose, the lives of 
these persons would not have been taken, This is a single in- 
stance. It could be many times duplicated. 

I think the time has come and that aeronautics has arrived 
at such a stage in its development that we ought to pass some 
legislation requiring some sort of an inspection, at least of 
those machines which take passengers up into the air with 
such great risk to their lives. 

Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LONDON. Does not the gentleman believe that legisla- 
tures have done enough mischief on land and sea without ex- 
tending their activities into the air? 

Mr. TILSON. Legislatures, I suppose, are necessary. 

Mr. LONDON. Evils. 

Mr. TILSON. I shall leave the omission caused by the inter- 
ruption for the gentleman from New York to fill. We must 
have legislatures under our form of government, and this is 
one of the fields which I think they may well enter upon, even 
to the elimination of some of the other fields that have been 
occupying more than their share of legislative attention. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I wish to inquire of the chairman of the 
subcommittee as to how this $270,000 carried in the paragraph 
is to be expended, particularly as to whether it is for supplies 
= gad the purchase of materials or whether it is for over- 

ea 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, It is all combined together. A very 
small proportion is expended for the purpose of increased per- 
sonnel. Much of it is for the purpose of experimentation. Some 
of the experiments seem to be rather costly, and some are not, 
As I said yesterday, we are building now under the production 
of this United States Commission a lighter-than-air machine 
that is to cost more than $2,000,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is the appropriation out of which 
that machine is being built? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think it is under the Navy or the 
War Department—either one or the other. I will call the gen- 
tleman's attention to some things they are doing. They are 
investigating to determine the pressure distribution over the 
envelope of a C class airship when the airship is being maneu- 
vered at different air speeds and in different atmospheric con- 
ditions. That is one of the things they are doing. Whenever 
we discover the art of balancing a flying machine, then we 
will have perfected the machine that will have a minimum of 
accidents. Much is being done in that direction in the super- 
vision of this commission. We sometimes think when we see 
a fellow making tail spins, head dives, and whirligigs that he 
is doing a foolish thing in taking chances. That, to a casual 
observer, is one of the ways that accidents are caused. But 
all these things have their scientifie value, and it is these very 
things that this advisory board are determining in relation to 
the strength of the machine, its weakness, and any resistance 
to the carrying power, and they are trying to get at the un- 
solved problem of balance. You know the fellow who first got 
the idea of a flying machine got it from a buzzard in the air 
that did not seem to make any movement of his wings and 
yet maintained his balance. From that idea the flying ma- 
chine was evolved. Now, whenever the human mind gets what 
the instinct of the buzzard now has with reference to bal- 
ancing, then we will have a perfect machine. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Germans have discovered it in the 
form of a gliding airship. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Well, if the Germans have discov- 
ered it, we will get it pretty soon. I have faith that the human 
mind can beat the buzzard—— 

Mr. STAFFORD, It can in some things. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is an interesting subject. When 
this board was first established I was prejudiced against it, as 
J am against all new boards. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Where is this located? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In Langley Field. Now, here are 
some more things that they are doing. They are investigating 
the pressure distribution over the rudders and fins when these 
controlled surfaces are in their normal, intermediate, and ex- 
treme positions. They are investigating the effect of lateral 
controllability of a biplane of variation of the dihedral angle. 
That is an angle which the gentleman knows nothing about, 
nor do I either. They are investigating the compurative 
stability and controllability and maneuverability of the 8-5. 
the Fokker D-VII, the Spad VII, and the MB-8. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The investigation work which the gen- 
tleman has just narrated is being done by the Army. The 
gentleman has proceeded far enough to convince me that there 
is duplication of activity. During the general debate I made 
some observations that if there was any one activity where 
the experimental work of the Army for which we appropriated 
for the fiscal year three-quarters of a million dollars, and 
next year it may be $3,000,000, and the Navy four or five 
million dollars, it is in this Air Service. In the Postal Service, 
in the Coast Guard, the Marine Corps, the Forestry Service, 
and in almost every activity they want to continue investiga- 
tion work independent of restrictions from outside sources, 

If there is any one activity where there would be the great- 
est resulting economy it would be by having all the work 
done under one head in the Air Service. Experimental work 
is being done for the Army at McCook Field in Ohio, which 
is being duplicated largely by the Navy at Philadelphia. They 
are investigating about the flight of airships, both heavier- 
than-air and lighter-than air, making investigations as to the 
qualities of hydrogen and of helium—largely matters of du- 
plication. Much has been said about the consolidation of de- 
partmental activities. I think it is better to consolidate these 


agencies by piecemeal, where much can be done. 
For instance, what is the need of two proving grounds? We 
have one at Aberdeen, built at a tremedous expense, capable 
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of testing every kind of gun within a radius of 30 miles, and 
yet we are proposing to buy another new one for the Navy on 
the Potomac involving an expenditure of $10,000,000. There is 
where there can be real economy if they will give heed to and 
scrutinize the needs of these departments. However, it is an 
administrative postulate that the heads of departments never 
wish to surrender—neyer wish to yield functions which they 
once possess. Once when a department gets hold of a certain 
activity they never want to let go, but always want to am- 
plify it. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I regret that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin interrupted the gentleman from Indiana in reading that 
very interesting paper. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will ask for further time to have him 
continue the story. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. While it might convince the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, it should not convince the gentleman from 
Ohio; but I think there might be some interesting details. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not mean to interrupt the gentleman 
to suppress anything 

Mr, LONGWORTH. I do not accuse the gentleman of that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. The gentleman is too much of a 
gallant to do that. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that there is too much duplication and 
too much overlapping in a great many activities of the Gov- 
ernment, 

The work that is being performed by this committee is re- 
search work of a character that has not been done by either 
the Army or the Navy. If I had my way about it, so far as 
research work by this committee is concerned, it would do all 
of the experimental work necessary for the Army and the 
Navy. I think they could be very well combined. I think it 
will be a mistake, however, to hamper the work being done 
here, for its splendid work is now recognized by the Army and 
the Navy. I call the attention of the committee to what Major 
General Patrick said upon this subject. He says: 

Aeronautics is progressing rapidly and greater technical knowledge 
is necessary if we are to keep — with developments abroad. Engi- 
neering ex mentation conducted by the Army and Navy, and based 
upon existing knowledge, will contribute measurably to the general 
development of aviation, but, in my judgment, well-directed scientific 
research, as conducted by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, is essential to substantial progress. The Army Air Service 
depends upon the advisory committee for the study and solution of the 
more difficult problems, believe, both as Chief of the Air Service and 
s a member of the National Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, that 
t would be unwise economy to curtail or postpone the research pro- 
grams of the advisory committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not directing my criticism toward 
curtailing the activities of any work being done by the Govern- 
ment, I am in favor of a consolidation of them in one com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. So am I. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No one can tell what is being duplicated. 
There must be and there is duplication so far as the Army and 
the Navy aeronautic work is concerned. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I am not trying to hamper the department 
development of aeronautic work. I only say that it should be 
consolidated under one head. If this were a private establish- 
ment, no one for a moment would contend that it ought to have 
10 separate activities engaged in exploration or experimental 
work. 

It should be under one head. The Ford Motor Co. does not 
have its experimental work distributed throughout its branches ; 
it is all under one head. The same can be said of the Dodge 
Oo. and of the General Motors Co., and of all these great indus- 
trial companies. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, To show how the Navy is calling 
upon this board, I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that they are making experiments for the Navy into the 
theoretical analysis of the design and construction of the Navy 
rigid airship ZR-1. They are also making investigations lead- 
ing to the development of a high-speed fuel-injection engine to 
operate on fuel oil instead of gasoline, to be of lightweight 
construction and suitable for use as a power plant in airplanes 
and in airships. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. The work, the gentleman is citing there 
is being done by the Army, so far as its rigid airship is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
this committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Navy has turned it over, but the 
Army is engaged in that work, according to the hearings before 
our committee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. For the Navy they are doing this 
work, and they are also making investigation to determine the 


Oh, no; it has been turned over to 


distribution of loading between wings of biplanes and triplanes 
of varying gap-chord ratios and with various degrees of stagger 
for air foils of several types. So that I think we would be mak- 
ing a mistake if we were to cut off the head in order to save 
the tail. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, we are very much indebted 
to the gentleman from Indiana for the highly technical informa- 
tion which he has given us. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

International exchanges: For the system of international exchanges 
between the United States and fo couutries, under the direction 
of the Smithsonian Institution, including necessary employees and 
purchase of necessary books and periodicals, $43,000. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
So far as the international exchanges are concerned I notice 
that there is an appropriation of $43,000. Last year it was 
$50,000. Was it suggested that we should make that reduction 
of $7,000 this year? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The printing comes out of that, so 
that the international exchanges would amount to $40,000 for 
1924, but in addition te that of course they will have their 
printing paid out of a separate item. 

Mr. FESS. Then it is not a reduction? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana, It is a reduction of $2,000, but they 
think they can get along with that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes on the Smithsonian Institution. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for 10 minutes upon the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I believe the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is quietly doing about the most important research work 
of any organization not only in the United States but in the 
world. At least it is assembling data of wonderful value to the 
student of various and important subjects. I think that it has 
accumulated the most important body of information of any 
organization of its kind in the country. I am wondering whether 
the Members have ever made any investigation of the character 
of work that this organization is now carrying on and has been 
carrying on for a great many years. For example, take the 
work on American ethnology, in order to get at accurate in- 
formation with respect to the genesis and progress of the 
American Indian. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Ought not the gentleman to say the 
genesis and the exodus of the American Indians? 

Mr. FESS. The genesis and the evolution. Exodus would be 
a proper term also when we consider the rapid vanishing of not 
only the race as distinct, but especially the loss of the evidence 
of its early existence. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Unfortunately. 

Mr. FESS. Unfortunately. I hope that the membership of 
the committee will not take as a matter of levity what I am 
going to say. Publications of this bureau completed are re- 
garded as the most accurate and valuable source of informa- 
tion upon the American Indians collected anywhere or even 
attempted, One small publication of two volumes, known as 
the North American Indian, is regarded by expert thought in 
our country as about the last word upon this subject, and is 
rated as a very valuable publication by all authorities in our 
universities in the country. Just recently, only a few days 
ago, your attention has been called to the new discovery 
somewhere in Egypt of a tomb of an ancient Egyptian king, 
containing some very rare finds that are variously estimated 
in value up to $40,000,000, This was done under the direction 
of Lord Carnarvon. By the way, two Americans are identified 
with that remarkable work, and our country comes in also 
for some recognition. While that is regarded as a very im- 
portant find, I presume a good many of our people overlook 
some of the recent discoveries in the southwest of our coun- 
try, showing the early stages and development of the early 
life of the Indian. There are four or five discoveries made 
but recently, discoveries where you can see the skeleton of 
the ancient cliff dweller just as it was buried, with no in- 
terruptions, no displacements, and it is looked upon as one 
of the very remarkable discoveries of recent times. It is re- 
ported to Congress that visitors may now see one of the skele- 
tons of the race of cliff dwellers as he was placed in his 
grave. Not a single bone has been removed from position. 
This is the first time in North American archeology that an 
effort has been made to protect an Indian skeleton in situ. 
This is the recently discovered Pipe Shrine House, so called 
because of the many pipes found in the grave. 

One of the most interesting discoveries is an ancient ruin in 
the Mesa Verde called the Clan House, because of the fine 
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masonry of subterranean rooms. Some for sleeping, others 


for grinding corn, and still others for storerooms. 

The Smithsonian Institution is directing that sort of work, 
but this is only one phase of Its scientific and historic activities, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Is the gentleman able to state how 
ancient is the specimen discovered? 

Mr. FESS. No; I think it does not undertake to even esti- 
mate the age. In fact, the cliff dweller, who might be regarded 
as the American aborigine, is wrapped in mystery so far as 
time dates. How old no one seems to know how to estimate. 
The question of discussion has been running for years whether 
the cliff dweller, the mound builder, and the American Indian 
are all the same people. Major Powell, an eminent name con- 
nected with this institution in the past, wrote much on this 
subject. There is an immense amount of information tending 
to prove them the same people, while there is information con- 
tradicting it. I think that the question is still without any 
definite conclusion. That much on this particular phase of the 
work, the Bureau of American Ethnology, Its work on the 
language of the Indian, his songs, and his architecture is very 
important. The Bureau of Exchanges is the one bureau of the 
institution that is collecting the largest amount of sources, what 
we call when we study history original sources, as evidence 
in arder to determine a judgment. These exchanges are with 
at least 85 different countries, I just enumerated them as I 
hold the report of the institution in my hand—85 different 
countries. Some of us without investigating would question 
whether there are that many different countries in the world, 
but when you come to enumerate them, big and little, different 
and indifferent, there are more than that. Just think of it. 
Here is an institution at the Capital of the United States that 
has direct connection from a scientific standpoint with 85 
countries of the world, covering almost every civilization, an- 
cient, medieval, and modern, known to history. That of itself 
is a very remarkable fact when historically and scientifically 
considered. 8 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will. i 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. What is the function of these 
international exchanges; what is exchanged? 

Mr. FESS. The function of the exchange activity is when- 
ever there Is published in the United States any scientific work 
or pamphlet of any sort 85 countries are on the mailing list 
that may get that scientific publication, so that those countries 
with which we are in negotiation—or relationship, I should 
say—may send us every scientific work that is published in 
their country. By that method there may be collected some- 
thing over a million specimens that the Smithsonian Institution 
has of scientific work that did not cost any more than the cost 
of the exchange. The report of the secretary for 1922 shows 
883,157 packages exchanged. It is one of the most remarkable 
facts of our Government's activity or that of any government 
along scientific lines. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. It only relates to literature and 
reports? 

Mr. FESS. Literature, usually sclence; almost entirely 
science. In other words, though it is said that a scientific 
publication 10 years old is out of date, notwithstanding that 
it is what we would call our treasury of valuable information. 
It is our resource or evidence of the information as to what the 
thought was in that particular time when it was written, and 
this Bureau of International Exchange, which is working 
quietly, is only one of other bureaus of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion doing work for which I notice we appropriate rather 
a handsome sum. It is collecting these publications in sci- 
ence and literature that are put in permanent form in all 
parts of the whole world, doing this work from day to day and 
from year to year, making available for our use this informa- 
tion and this Capital the best center for research work by the 
use of the original sources of any point in the world. That 
is one reason that the country long ago saw Washington as the 
greatest center of scholarships, not only on the continent but in 
the future the greatest in the world. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield to my friend. 

Mr. TILSON. Speaking of exchanges, is there a different 
kind of exchange that is possible among these museums of nat- 
ural history which is an exchange of the actual specimen, where 
one expedition, for instance, procures a considerable number, 
or several of a particular specimen that would be very valuable, 
and instead of destroying the surplus specimens, exchange them 
with other museums of other countries? 
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Mr. FESS. That is correct, and the report of the Secretary 
shows that in the Zoological Garden, where were handled 2,201 
animals this year, 520 were deducted, either by exchange or 
death. Of the 1,681 left, 490 are mammals, 1,069 birds, and 
122 reptiles, There have been sent out specimens of different 
species that we have propagated by natural process here which 
we do not have use for and which would be a duplication if we 
kept them, and we are supplying other countries with them in 
exchange for what they can give us. 

Mr. TILSON. It seems to me that would be a very proper 
way to supplement and fill our museums. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. Another reason in connection 
with that: The Zoological Garden, or more properly park, 
would naturally fall as an adjunct to the institution whose 
original purpose was a museum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I ask unanimous consent that the time 
of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohlo asks unanimous 
consent that his colleague may proceed for an additional five 
minutes. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FESS. The work of the original Smithsonian Institu- 
tion was to deal with the past—mainly, its function was that 
of a museum, However, it included gathering details of art 
collections of rare prints, pictures, and so on, so as to supply 
the source of the study of the past progress in the evolution of 
the races of men. Quite naturally it took on in addition the 
collection of the specimens of three dimensions, such as we have 
now in the famous National Museum. 

Thus far it deals only with what was, rather than what now 
is. Consequently, quite naturally if the Museum is one specific 
feature and an important bureau of the institution, you would 
expect the live specimens also to be made a distinctive part of 
the institution; so in connection with the gathering from the 
world over of specimens of the past to be brought here and to 
be housed in a building, so would it be an important feature to 
do the same thing, to have brought here in live form and placed 
in the park specimens of life throughout the globe. So that in 
addition to studying the past from the Museum, there would be 
a garden or park attached, a zoological garden or park, where 
both the past and present may be studied. Now, in addition to 
these activities, they have connected here with the institution 
what is called astrophysical work, or work which has to do 
with the study of the physical properties of the celestial bodies. 
May I say, members of the committee, that there probably is 
no place were a closer analysis, finer discriminaion in real 
research is made than in connection with this organization. 
This work is partially carried on here in the Capital and partly 
elsewhere. It maintains a station on Mount Harqua Hala and 
the Montezuma Station in Chile. There is also a station at 
Mount Wilson, Calif. The important expedition to Chile was 
to study the solar variations in cooperation with the stations 
of California and Arizona. 

Still another important activity was that of art study. There 
are two branches. One is the National Gallery of Art proper, 
and the other {s the collection known as the Freer art collec- 
tion. Our friend from Virginia [Mr. Moorr] will correct me 
if I am in error when I say that the Freer collection is in the 
fine new building just west of the old original building. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is to be housed there? 

Mr. FESS. That is to house the collections that have come 
or are to come from the donations of the benefactor, Mr. Freer, 
and the collections to be made through this benefaction. It 
is a very important character of collection. I will read the 
report briefly if I can have the time. By the way, I must make 
an apology to the committee for not having my remarks in 
better form, but I did not know we were reaching this item at 
this time. 

At the Freer Gallery the work that has been carried on this 
year includes the classification and cataloguing of Chinese, 
Japanese, and Thibetan paintings; Chinese tapestry; Chinese 
and Japanese pottery; preliminary classification of Korean 
pottery, Japanese stone sculpture, and the cataloguing of Ameri- 
can paintings, drawings, and prints, including etchings and 
lithographs. Important progress has been made on this work, 
but that building has not yet been completed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the building has been com- 
pleted, but not opened to the public. 

Mr. FESS. They had to stop work on it, perhaps through 
lack of funds. My friend from Virginia [Mr. Moore] will know 
about that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I believe it is in process of being 
completed now, but I do not think it is ready for oecupancy. 
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Mr. FESS. 
plicable funds, the work wag suspended from July to December. 


I think that, owing to a temporary lack of ap- 


Mr. STAFFORD. Is the building devoted to the collection 
of Mr. Freer exclusively? 

Mr, FESS. I understand it is to be devoted to those collec- 
tions and to collections that are of the same type under his 
beneficence. I have not gone into this report sufficiently in 
detail to give definite information on that point. - 

Here, gentlemen, was the original gift of a half million dol- 
lars back in 1846 by the famous Englishman whose name the 
institution bears. It has been very carefully handled without 
any particular effort to add to it. In a country of so much 
wealth as ours it would have been easy to have gotten any 
amount of additions if they had been sought, but the regents 
have gone on the basis, it appears, that whenever some one is 
found sufficiently public-spirited to give either collections that 
are representative and historical or funds with which to secure 
them they should aecept them without pressing any campaign 
for funds. There does not appear to have been any commercial 
feature at all. 

The Government has not hesitated, however, to make neces- 
sary appropriations for each department of the Smithsonian 
Institution to keep it not only a going concern but to allow 
it to grow. That is why I asked the chairman of the sub- 
committee whether the cut from $50,000 to $43,000 for the 
exchange work was justifiable. He reports that it is not a 
cut; that there is an allowance for printing, and so on. So 
that it would seem to me that this is one particular work of 
the Government that should not be cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's re- 
quest? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, I have long been curious 
to learn what contribution is made by reason of the will of 
James Smithson for the maintenance of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, or whether that bequest or devise had been ex- 
hausted; whether the expenses of the institution to-day are 
entirely borne by the Government. 

Mr. FESS. No. The Smithsonian consolidated fund of 
$177,965 is invested in securities—railroad, industrial, and 
municipal. There is deposited in the United States Treasury 
a fund of $1,000,000. It will be seen that there is an endow- 
ment for the support of the institution, and it is in good form, 
but, measured by the character of work carried on, it is not 
hearly enough to handle properly the wonderful work that is 
going on. Some public-spirited citizens will doubtless make 
further contributions when the real importance of the work is 
better understood. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, The reports show the investments 
of the institution fund. I suppose the gentleman will agree 
with me that this institution has done very fine work through- 
out its history as an independent establishment? 

Mr. FESS, I certainly do. I know of no other agency of 
its kind that approaches it in the amount and importance of 
its accomplishments. : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I hope the gentleman will be con- 
sidering whether it would not be inexpedient to put it under 
the control of any bureau or department of the Government. 
That has been suggested, and it is a question that may be 
brought before us after a while. 

Mr. FESS. I would doubt serlously the expediency of that. 
It has been in existence three-fourths of a century, and not 
more than a half dozen secretaries have directed it in all that 
time. That should not be disturbed. I would think it unwise 
to change that. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So would I. 

Mr. FESS. I have not called attention to the importance 
of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature, or 
some other important features of the work. I recall reading 
Oliver Wendel Holmes's travels in Europe. Some one asked 
him if he had visited the British Museum, and he said he had. 
He was asked how long one ought to stay in the museum in 
order to become acquainted with its treasures, and his reply 
was that one ought to have been born in the museum, lived 
in it until he was 80 years old, and never to have left it in 
order to become acquainted with its treasures. I think the 


time will come when this Smithsonian Institution will far sur- 


pass the British Museum, especially if it continues to grow 
as it has done hitherto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized, ` 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a 
few words in behalf of the item now under consideration, pro- 
viding for continuing the ethnological research work among the 
American Indians, and more especially the excavation and the 
preservation of archeological remains, The Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park is situated in the extreme southwest corner of the 
State of Colorado, in my congressional district. That park 
contains America’s greatest historical asset, the home of many 
of the ancient cliff dwellers. The ruins of that prehistoric 
and extinct race are the scenes where the Smithsonian Instita- 
tion is now carrying on some wonderfully interesting and im- 
portant excavations. And I firmly believe that there is no- 
where among all the thousands of activities of our Government 
an expenditure of money that brings about as important educa- 
tional and far-reaching results in proportion to the amount ex- 
pended as does the continuing of this development and dis- 
covery work concerning the American Indian of some six to 
eight centuries ago. 

The work of excavating and restoring those ruins has for 
many years past been in charge of Dr. Jesse Walter Fewkes, 
an archeologist of the Bureau of American Ethnology. He is 
also the Chief of the Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution. He is a wonderfully efficient, capable, and high- 
class man for that work, and he is very earnestly and dili- 
gently devoting his life to this great work. His discoveries 
rivai those that have been made in Egypt and all other places 
throughout the world, and he is deserving of the highest praise 
and appreciation, not only from Congress but from the American 
people, for his scientific knowledge, devotion, and wonderfully 
successful work in solving the mysteries of the origin, the 
life. the habits, and the nature of that prehistoric race in th 
southwestern part of the United States. s 

Since he commenced this great work the attendance in the 
way of visitors to that park has increased from 25 persons the 
first year until during this past Suuuuer there were over 4,500 
people coming from all over the world to visit the park. 

His work is making history every day—the history of the 
life of the human beings who inhabited that country ages be- 
fore Columbus was born and before the Spaniards ever touched 
foot upon this continent. In fact, there are no means yet 
discovered by which the exact date that those ruins were in- 
habited can be definitely determined. 

I have visited those ruins myself several times. Everybody 
who ever visits the Mesa Verde National Park and views those 
ruins always wants to and usually does, if possible, go there 
again. There is a kind of an indescribable charm and weird 
fascination about trying to study out and learn what were the 
habits, activities, and degree of intelligence, and what manner 
of people that extinct race was. Strange and never to be for- 
gotten is the queer impression upon a person when you first 
see, for instance, the Cliff Palace ruins. As you stand on the 
brink of the precipice, on one side of the canyon, it resembles 
an ancient and partially disintegrated castle. You will in 
reality be speechless with amazement as you look at those 
walls and towers in their sheltered site, defying the ravages 
of time, and wonder and long to lift the veil of obscurity and 
learn what manner of human beings they were. 

The first time I visited the Mesa Verde was nearly 20 years 
ago, before there was any road or scarcely any trail into that 
country. My wife and I went on horseback, with a guide, 
carrying our water and food on pack horses, and slowly making 
our way up the long and steep bluffs and canyons to get into 
that country. We camped out under the pifion trees and spent 
several days climbing around among the ruins, and really we 
had the most marvelously interesting trip of our liyes. We 
were all alone nearly all the time we were there. 

In those days there was no official guardian or anyone to 
protect those ruins, and everyone who went there carried off 
practically whatever he found. I remember going quite a dis- 
tance and getting a long pole, and finally succeeded in climbing 
up that way into a smali crevice in the side of the cliff above 
and to one side of one of the ruins, in a wild and gloomy gorge, 
and getting into the dust a foot deep that had been accumulat- 
ing for centuries. I am confident no human being had been there 
for six or seven hundred years. No animal could reach there. 
I crawled into a remote corner that had never been disturbed, 
and. scraping away the dust and dirt. I unearthed some human 
bones and found quite a lot of small corncobs and a stone 
hatchet, a few bone implements, « couple of metates, and a 
grinding stone, a broken food bowl, and a few specimens of 
broken pottery. There was some corn that had become prac- 
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tically petrified. I know no white man had ever been there, 
because if he had those articles would not have been left there. 
While they were not very important, I did like everyone else, 
and carried those specimens away with me as souvenirs, and 
they are in a cabinet in my home now. 

To me it has always seemed like a crying shame, and one 
of the most unfortunate and ble things that has ever 
happened in the study of the history of this country, that all 
of those wonderful ruins were left entirely unguarded and un- 
protected for 25 years after they were first known of and 
hundreds of people went there for no historic or educational 
purpose, but merely as pothunters and vandals to collect 
and carry away and sell for whatever they could get for them 
the most perfect, splendid, and very rarest and best relics and 

s. People came from all over the world and they 
carried off thousands of articles that can never be recovered, 
and which would have made wonderfully valuable collections 
if they could have been put in museums throughout the country. 

There were a few men who for many years made a business 
of ransacking and mutilating ruins all over that country and 
collecting and selling rare relics. Personally, I have always 
felt they should have been publicly condemned and in some 
way stopped and prosecuted as instead of being re- 
ferred to as heroic and historical discoverers and archeologists. 

There was a Swedish nobleman named Baron Gustav Nor- 
denskiold who visited the Mesa Verde several years before I 
was there. He went at it in a wholesale way and hired and 
took in there quite a number of laborers, and dug out of all 
those main ruins the choicest specimens and most complete 
human mummies and relics that were left, and carried away, 
I was told, 10 or 12 carloads of the most precious and valuable 
articles that have ever been found in the ruins. He shipped 
them back to Stockholm, where I understand they are now in 
a museum. I never heard of his having any authority or 
right to loot and strip all those ruins of all those speci- 
mens. 

And yet nobody ever questioned his going in there, or tried to 
interfere with his carrying out of our country all of those price- 
less relics. I have always since felt that it would not be inap- 
propriate for our Government to politely suggest to the Govern- 
ment of Sweden the propriety of kindly returning them. I 
ought to say, however, that the baron afterwards, in 1893, pub- 
lished his memoirs of his trip to the Mesa Verde in the form of 
a large and superbly illustrated and very expensive volume 
entitled The Cliff Dwellers of the Mesa Verde,“ which is a 
splendid contribution to ethnology and archmological history. 
But the English translation is accessible in only a very few 
libraries in this country. 

The cliff dwellings were originally constructed partly for 
defense and partly for shelter. They are mainly built in the 
caves in the side of the canyons and under overhanging cliffs 
that entirely protect them from rain, and also protected them 
from predatory enemies who could not reach them from either 
above or below. The cavity in the side of the bluff in which 
the Cliff Palace is built is 425 feet long and 80 feet high and 80 
feet deep, and contains about 150 rooms, and it may have had 
a population of nearly 1,000 people in the wintertime. In fact, 
it was practically a pueblo (that is a town or small city), built 
in a cave in the side of the face of the canyon. The Cliff Palace 
is the largest, most picturesque, and most typical cliff dwelling 
in the Southwest. This ruin, as well as the Spruce Tree House 
and the Balcony House, show the highest aboriginal achieve- 
ment in stonework north of Mexico. The Kivas (that is their 
circular subterranean ceremonial rooms), are the best and most 
complete of all the ruins, 

When and why and how those people left that country re- 
mains an unsolved mystery. The Indians have an uncanny 
fear of the dead, and none of them have ever been near these 
ruins since they were deserted. Eagles have nested for hun- 
dreds of years in some of them. The sand lizards and the 
rattlesnakes have basked unmolested in the sunshine, and there 
has during all these centuries been nothing to disturb the 
awful stillness and lonely solitude of those mysterious regions 
except the occasional weird howl of a hungry coyote or the 
melancholy hoot of a horned owl. 

Baron Nordenskiold states very positively that the cliff 
dwellers were attacked by hostile neighbors in superior num- 
bers and ferocity, and that finally all that did not escape were 
exterminated. He says the large number of human remains 
that he found, many of them not buried or cremated, shows 
conclusively that they were violently killed and left where slain 
because there was no one left to bury or burn them. The 
cliff dwellers apparently cremated most of their dead and only 
buried the more important personages or those that were 


especially cherished. My meager study of the subject occa- 
sionally for several years leads me to largely coincide with 
the baron. Not only for the reason that he gives but also for 
another reason which I do not recall that he mentioned, namely, 
it required long, patient, skillful, and awfully hard work to 
make the variety of pottery and all the stone and bone im- 
plements and even the wooden and other utensils that they 
used, and they must have treasured them very highly after 
they got them completed. It seems natural and conclusive to 
me that they certainly would not have left them as they did 
in such large quantities in those buildings if they had had any 
time or opportunity of taking them with them. 

Many ruins were left just exactly as they were when the 
inhabitants lived in them. Everything they used was left, 
including the best implements known at that time, proving to 
me that they must have been attacked and either killed or so 
suddenly driven out that they had no way of taking their per- 
sonal effects with them. I can not believe that all of the train- 
loads of treasures, including unburied human remains, thou- 
sands of everyday necessary implements, rare pottery, and 
all kinds of utensils and relics that everybody carried away 
during all those years while that entire country was wholly 
unprotected would ever have been left behind by those people 
if they just peacefully and gradually migrated from their 
homes and moved away from that country. 

On the other hand, Doctor Fewkes, who is undoubtedly the 
highest living authority on this subject, says that the cause 
of desertion of the cliff dwellings by those people was not due 
so much to predatory enemies as to the change of climate 
and the failure of crops and the disappearance of their water 
supply. There is no question whatever in my mind but what 
the climate has gradually and greatly changed in that country, 
and the rainfall must be very much less now than it was hun- 
dreds of years ago. While there are deep snows on the mesas 
in the wintertime and irregular showers in the summer, never- 
theless the dry season is so long and so hot in that region now 
that a population as large as those ruins indicate could not 
possibly live there at this time on agricultural products such 
as they had and with the means of raising them that they had. 

They were evidently not a warlike people in the sense that 
most other Indian tribes were. They were apparently peace- 
able and lived mainly upon agricultural products, principally 
corn, and while the corncobs we find there are nearly all 
small, nevertheless that climate would not now even produce 
that much without irrigation. I thought at one time I saw the 
remains of a reservoir with quite old trees growing on the 
banks of it, and which, if it was such, would indicate that they 
stored water and possibly irrigated some. But future explora- 
tions may show that the circular mound indicating the rim of a 
reservoir might be the disintegrated remains of a circular 
chain of buildings of some kind. 

Doctor Fewkes is quite right also in saying that the water 
supply in that country now, even with our knowledge as to 
improving the springs, is wholly inadequate for a large popu- 
lation; and if those people stayed in those dwellings, both on 
the mesa and in the canyon, until the present climatic changes 
were brought about and the water supply did fail and it be- 
came too arid for them to grow crops, they were, of course, 
compelled to move away from there on that account. But I 
am rather inclined to believe that they moved away from there 
before that condition occurred. 

The cliff dwellers had no sheep or horses or burros or other 
beasts of burden. I do not remember ever reading anything to 
indicate that they even had any dogs. They had no metals or 
glass. Their life and these ruins belonged entirely to the Stone 
Age in America. They show no signs whatever that those peo- 
ple ever saw a white man or any evidence that they ever knew 
anything of white man’s culture. Corn was their staple food, 
but they had squash and beans and domesticated turkeys, and 
they evidently killed a deer occasionally and a few mountain 
sheep and coyotes and frequently cottontails and jack rabbits. 
You plainly see finger prints and the prints of the hands in the 
mud daubing. Mostly but not all of them are small, showing 
that the women did most of the work in spreading the mortar 
and in mud chinking the crevices in the stone walls, 

Where the descendants of the Ciff Palace, the Spruce Tree 
House, and the Balcony House now dwell, or whether they are 
entirely extinct, nobody knows. 

Doctor Fewkes appeared before this subcommittee at the 
hearings upon this bill, and his statement appears on pages 
158 to 162 of the printed hearings. He described the work he 
has been doing in former years, and more particularly during 
the past summer. You would all be interested in reading his 
description. And I know if you did you would more heartily 
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approve: this item in the present bill, which I. know yow are 
going to do, anyway, providing for the continuance: of his 
splendid work. 

Jam going to give you briefly the substance of his statements 
and including the contents of some of the bulletins he has 
issued upon this subject. containing a description of this park 
and the excavation, work. he is doing: 

EXCAVATION WORK IN THB! MRSA VERDE NATIONAL PARK. 

Local tradition does not agree as to when or by whom the 
ruins were first discovered. They were known of in a general 
way by a few people in 1881, and several others saw some ruins 
during the succeeding years. But one story is that in the winter 
of 1888 two cowboys from the little town of Mancos, in south- 
western Colorado, while searching for stray cattle, discovered 
in one of the deep canyons of the great plateau west of the town 
ai large ruined: building indicating a prehistoric people. In 
their amazement they called it Cliff Palace. On the same day 
in looking over into the depths of another canyon 2 miles away 
they saw another great building in the cliffs to which they gave 
the name Spruce Tree House on account of a giant spruce tree 
which grew out of the rooms. The plateau where these relics 
of the past were found had received the name of Mesa Verde 
(meaning green mesa) from the fact that a large part of it 
was covered with spruce and piñon trees that remained verdant 
throughout the year. Buildings similar to those seen by these 
men had been discovered by a Government expedition in the 
Mancos Valley 10-years before and called cliff houses, but these 
two magnificent examples are the largest of this type that have 
yet been found in our Southwest. It was not until 1890 that 
any description of these ruins was ever published in the United 
States. The sequence of this discovery worked great harm to 
these buildings. They contained a great many articles or 
relies that had'a commercial value. Several years after many 
other cliff houses, large and small, were discovered, and, as I 
have said, a desire to traffic in the pottery and other ornaments 
and relics of the ancient inhabitants led to a vandalism in 
which walls were torn down and many rooms mutilated to 
obtain specimens, 

This vandalism went so far that some public-spirited: women 
of Colorado, becoming indignant at the wanton spoliation, out- 
rageous plundering, and destruction of these priceless antiqui- 
tles, formed a society called the Colorado Cliff Dwellers’ Asso- 
ciation, the object of which was to separate what is now Mesa 
Verde from the Ute Reservation to preserve its antiquities for 
posterity. After several years of vigorous agitation the mem- 
bers of this association in 1906 succeeded in persuading Con- 
gress to set aside from the Ute Reservation about 50,000 acres 
of this plateau as a reserve to protect these relics of the past. 
Later this tract of land was made into a park and is now known 
as the Mesa Verde National Park. At that time the only way 
by which one could visit these ruins was, as I have stated, by 
a very rough trail and on horseback. The plateau rose pre- 
cipitously on all sides from the valley, There were no wagon 
roads. It was part of the far-sighted purpose of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to develop the park, to construct roads, 
and facilitate visits by tourists, and for that purpose an appro- 
priation was obtained from Congress.. At that time there were 
no buildings on the reservation; the very scanty water supply 
had to be developed. There was, of course, no accommodation 
for visitors and they were obliged to bring their own provi- 
sions and camp near the ruins. The friends of the movement 
early recognized that the Mesa Verde differed from other parks 
in that it was an educational institution—a place where an- 
tiquities of a bygone age could be studied first hand, for many 
wild theories of the kinship of the builders were current. 
Among many necessary steps to. be taken to develop the park 
was the clearing out of the débris that filled the rooms of 
thesemvuins and the repair of their walls in order that they 
might not be further destroyed by man or the elements. 

The most urgent. need of all was to obtain a more intelligent 
knowledge of the former inhabitants—their antiquity, where 

they came from, when they came, and where they went when 
they disappeared. To obtain this knowledge demanded an ex- 
pert archeologist, The repairs should be done by one who had 
u proper estimation of the value of the ruins.. The Secretary of 
the Interior, who is custodian of the public lands, naturally 
sought the advice of the Smithsonian Institution; where there 
were experts in this line of work, and in 1908, two years. after 
congressional legislation had made this reservation, Doctor 
Fewkes was selected and appointed to visit these ruins and 
begin such archeological work as seemed necessary. Up to that 
time the work of the archeologist on our southwestern ruins 
had not been directed to this end. The method was to obtain 
many specimens, not to preserve standing walls.. The idea was 
to strip our ruins of specimens and carry them away to adorn 


the shelves of eastern museums. Doctor Fewkes recognized that 
the walls of the buildings were the most striking of the antiqui- 
ties: and: that the need was to repair the standing walls and 
other antiquities that could not be moved. There should also 
be created authoritative publications. setting forth what these- 
buildings taught. This was a new departure in archeology, a 
new point of view in research in this science. This method of 
work performed the first year at Mesa Verde has now been 
adopted by other institutions in other areas of the Southwest. 
It is not too much, I think, to say that a new archeology was 
born on the Mesa Verde in 1908: 

The first ruin taken up in this way, known as Spruce Tree 
House, was in all points a cliff dwelling of typical form, con- 
taining all the architectural features of the ancient people. It 
is one of the best in the park, and, being situated near a strong 
spring of water, is practically the most convenient for tourists 
to visit. It is also one of the latest, or possibly the last, that. 
was inhabited. The work on it toek about three months. The 
endeavor was to preserve the walls as nearly as possible as 
they were originally, and not to add anything that would 
suggest the work of the white man; to preserve all sky lines 
in their broken condition; to reinforce the foundations where 
they were weak; and to clear out and repair the subterranean 
pooma Tie plan was also to develop the trails approaching 
this 4 

The incipient stages of this work were known to only a few 
people. Those who inspected it came on horseback. No car- 
riage roads had yet been constructed, and only about two dozen 
people visited the park during that summer. The knowledge 
of the interest there was little known this. side of Colorado, 
and eyen there it was not then duly appreciated. The cost of 
the summer's field work was small. In the following winter a 
small monograph was written and published by the Smithsonian 
Institution on the results, and an illustrated report to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior was prepared and distributed by that de- 
partment, It is estimated that since its excavation and repair 
Spruce Tree House has been visited by over 15,000 people. The 
printed reports on it have long since been exhausted. 

The following year—1909—Doctor Fewkes continued work 
on the Mesa Verde, this year on the magnificent cliff dwelling 
called Cliff Palace, the largest and certainly one of the most 
picturesque of our cliff houses. This ruin was completely ex- 
cavated and repaired during the summer. A report was pre- 
pared on this building and later published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of American. Ethnology. The result of this season’s 
work increased the interest of tourists. 

The foundation of the National Park Service and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Stephen T. Mather as director of this new 
service gave a great impetus to the Mesa Verde National Park. 
He recognized from the beginning the educational possibilities 
of these buildings. The construction of some roads in the park 
has made it possible more readily to visit the ruins. Congress 
has been treating the park fairly in the way of appropriations, 
but there is great need of additional and better roads throughs 
out the park. It will well repay the Government to build them 
and to improve this park in every way, because there is nothing. 
comparable with it in this country, and the whole civilized 
world will sooner or later want to visit this park, 

Every year there will be an enormous increase in the tourists 
visiting the park, and Congress ought by all means to encourage 
that ever-growing desire of the American people to “ see Amer- 
ica first.” In 1915 Doctor Fewkes: discovered on the park an 
ancient building of large size and mysterious character now 
known as Sun Temple. Situated in a commanding position 
opposite the Cliff Palace and looking down one of the most 
beautiful canyons in Colorado, it immediately attracted atten- 
tion. The discovery. of this unique ruin led to a great advance 
in our knowledge of the prehistorie people of Colorado. 

The prehistoric inhabitants of the Mesa. Verde not only in- 
habited cliff dwellings but also villages of considerable size on 
the top of the mesa. These buildings closely resembled the 
so-called pueblos. of New Mexico. The population of the vil- 
lages in prehistoric times was very large—larger, perhaps, than. 
the number of white people at the present time in the adjoining 
valley. The existence of these villages on the mesa top was 
discovered in 1916 when a mound, 44 miles north of Spruce 
Tree House, was opened and a large building brought to light, 
From its highest walls one can see into four States, and on. 
account of the view it was called Far View House. 

There is every reason to believe that in early times the Mesa 
Verde population retired to the cliff houses for the winter and 
engaged in a continuous round of ceremonies: of a dramatic 
nature, rarely venturing outside of their immediate vicinity, 
They were agricultural Indians of normal size. Their granaries 
were stored with food, and the deep snow covering the plateau 
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the villages on the mesa top were likewise winter homes. In 


the summer they passed their time working on the top of the 
mesa, cultivating maize or Indian corn, beans, squash, and other 
vegetal foods. The permanent dwellings on the top of the mesa 
resemble closely the modern pueblos of New Mexico, but were 
much more populous. Each cluster of pueblos consists of a 
number of houses covering a large area, each having a charac- 
teristic shape and special use. In one of these clusters there 
were large buildings devoted to ceremonies, others were used 


for storage, and still others were habitations. Around them 


rose their fields of corn or farms. There were many large vil- 
lages, which are now nothing more than mounds of earth; their 
walls have fallen, and their sites are piles of rocks in sagebrush 


clearings among the trees. There are cedar and pifion trees, 
several hundred years old, growing on top of some of these 
mounds. 

During the past summer a building 70 feet square was found, 
called Pipe Shrine House, in the middle of which was a circular 
room, which was apparently constructed for ceremonial pur- 
poses. It has a shrine on the floor where many objects which 


indicated its purpose were found; among other offerings were 


several tobacco pipes, some of which were blackened with smoke, 
while others had never been used. 

These pipes and similar unique objects have not previously 
been found on the mesa. There were likewise various other 
offerings indicating that the priests in years agone had smoked 
to the gods of the world’s quarters and thrown their pipes 
into the fire as offerings to the gods. At the northeast corner 
of this building there was a shrine to the sun, in which was 
a slab of stone bearing a pictograph representing the sun; 
and on the south side, at the foot of the stairway, somewhat 
removed from view, was a square chamber, in which stood an 
idol representing the mountain lion, surrounded by other 
fetiches. At the southeast corner was a burial ground—the 
cemetery of the neighboring ruin—in which were several 
human skeletons, one of which was surrounded by a stone 
wall and protected by a fireproof roof, and there one can see 
laid out in his final resting place all that is left of one of the 
ancient people who lived five centuries ago, protected by a 
wire screen and visible to any visitor; not a pigmy or a giant, 
but a man of ordinary height and about 50 years old, accompa- 
nied by mortuary objects—bowls of food and water—that were 
piously placed there by his relatives before America was dis- 
covered. The grading of the land surrounding this ruin was 
a task of magnitude. Trees, bushes, and a heterogeneous col- 
lection of stones and débris of various kinds had accumulated. 
This had to be leveled for the construction of a roadway by 
which visitors could approach these buildings and see them in 
somewhat the same condition they formerly had. 

The discoveries on the park in the summer of 1920 were 
particularly important, since they opened up a new vista into 
the culture of the prehistoric inhabitants of what is now the 
Mesa Verde National Park. 

If there is any one discovery to which man owes his first 
steps in the infancy of his culture, it is the invention of how 
to make fire at will. It may be taken as an axiom that there 
is no race of men that is ignorant of this invention, and while 
we may say without any question that this knowledge was 
universal, it is rarely that we find surviving objects which 
indicate how this fire was made. In America it was produced 
by the twirling of a stick with the hand, except in some races 
like the Eskimo. We infer from what is known that the in- 
habitants of Mesa Verde in later times made fire by twirling 
two sticks which have been found repeatedly in their cliff 
dwellings. There is a widespread tradition among the Pueblo 
Indians that in olden times they kept a fire continually going 
in some room in their village, and from this fire were fed the 
fireplaces in the pueblo. 

Certain American tribes have a special room or eyen a temple 
constructed for the preservation of fire, and the protection 
of fire was one of the most important ceremonies in their 
rituals. As a rule, however, at the present day none of our 
Indian tribes preserve the new fire ceremony. The fire has 
long since gone out in the sacred rooms of the Pueblos, who 
have become acquainted with matches, and no longer need it 
for secular uses. The nearest modern representatives of the 
cliff dwellers are the Pueblos of New Mexico and the Hopi 
Indians of Arizona. 

In 1920 a building not far from Sun Temple was excavated 
which presented an enigma to archsologists on account of its 
strange form. It was quite unlike any other building, with 
the possible exception of Sun Temple, but instead of being 
D-shaped it was rectangular in form. s 
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In the center of a large plaza there was a fire pit too extensive 
for cooking and with no indication of calana human bones. 
This fire hole contained bushels of ashes, indicating that great 
fires were kindled in it. On the western end of this building 
was a chamber with a small fireplace in the corner, its walls 
decorated with symbolic figures representing different animals 
and human beings, but the most significant feature was a 
hunchbacked being similar to the figures identified as the god of 
fire. The inference was, therefore, that in this room the fire 
was kindled by the priests, and when the flames were ignited in 
the prepared fuel it was carried by a cedar-bark torch to the 
great central fireplace above mentioned and there was per- 
formed a barbaric and elaborate dance in the presence of 
spectators who sat on the seats surrounding it. This fire was 
probably conserved, and represented the life of the state, those 
who needed it having to ignite their own fire from this central 
fireplace. 

It can be well said that no such intensive restoration wor 
in the United States has ever been attempted on 3 
ruins elsewhere situated. The appreciation of the public in 
response to this work can be readily seen in the enlarged num- 
ber of visitors who have sought this interesting locality. New 
and better means of- access have kept pace with the archæo- 
logical development of the ruins, The necessity for accommo- 
dations for the visitors has led to the building of a hotel at 
Spruce Tree Camp. 

A consideration of this subject forms another chapter in the 
growth of the park not here considered. The contribution of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology to the park is a scientific 
one and deals with the archeological steps taken to make the 
ruins object lessons, teaching through visual means the story 
of the past inhabitants. 

By the existing law all portable specimens collected by Gov- 
ernment officials are legally under the Jurisdiction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Up to a few years ago it would be hazard- 
ous to leave any pottery or objects of value on the park over 
winter without care. The specimens which have now accumu- 
lated form a considerable collection now housed in the United 
States National Museum in Washington. Not only is it re- 
quired by law that these objects be thus cared for, but also 
from time to time it is customary to prepare reports describing 
them or comparing them with related objects. It was part of 
the plan of those who labored to preserve the Mesa Verde 
antiquities from destruction to install smaller objects on the 
park, necessitating the construction of a museum building for 
that purpose. To this end a small log cabin has already been 
erected, but adequate means should be provided for a more sub- 
stantial building. 

The magnitude of the work already done has opened a vista 
of what remains unaccomplished. With the means thus far 
available we have obtained much illumination on the problem 
of the cliff dweller and his relation to existing tribes, but there 
remains much to be discovered that may materially modify our 
present knowledge. 

This park is not one for recreation alone but for instruction 
in a true sense of the word. It is a scenic park, with beautt- 
ful outlooks. The official auto stage runs daily from the little 
city of Mancos into the park. The road from Mancos to the 
top of the plateau is wonderful, giving a view of the town of 
Cortez, the county seat of Montezuma County, and of that rich 
valley. From that point one can see the distant Blue Moun- 
tains of Utah; the Carrizo Range in Arizona; the wonderful 
Ship Rock, famous far and wide for its model Navaho Indian 
School; and the far-away Taos Mountains in New Mexico. 
None of these, however, excel in wonder and beauty the La 
Plata Mountains to the north, generally covered with snow, 
forming a lovely setting for Sun Temple, and Cliff Palace as 
seen from the road which ends in Sun Point. From this same 
point, looking down the canyon, one can see likewise rising 
the cottonwood trees lining the Mancos River, the only fiow- 
ing water in this neighborhood. There is also a good auto 
road into the park from the city of Durango, the thriving 
and beautiful metropolis of the southwest, about 35 miles east 
of the park. The park is open from June until November. Dur- 
ing that time there are good accommodations and marvelously 
scenic drives all over that and the surrounding country. 

It is desirable that the archæological work in the develop- 
ment of the Mesa Verde should go on. Every year makes it 
possible for the scientific man to improve his methods of exca- 
vation and repair and add to the sum of our knowledge new 
points of view and new information regarding the manners and 
customs of these ancient people. The expense is not large; 
the results are very important to both the professional archæ- 
ologist and the layman. 


1923. 
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On behalf of the people of southwestern Colorado and the 
National Park Service, I urgently invite you all to visit the 
Mesa Verde National Park, knowing full well that if you do it 
will be one of the most interesting and educational trips of 
your life, and that you will always thereafter feel that your 
knowledge of the human race and what the race in this coun- 
try has gone through in the centuries past has been greatly 
enhanced, and it will always be a delight to you to have studied 
the ruins of the cliff dwellers, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I want to use just a moment to answer some questions 
which, on the front page of his Weekly last Saturday, Editor 
W. V. Helm, of Dallas, Tex., propounds to me. His questions 
are pertinent, and deserve an answer from any public official. 
I answer as follows: 

1. I am not a Ku Klux. I have never been one. 

2, I recently said here that Texas is not dominated by the 
Klan, though probably some of our best citizens and preachers 
were members, because such is a fact, Any man with an 
ounce of discernment knows who are the prominent Klansmen 
in Texas. 

3. In the Democratic primary one of my most prominent 
opponents was a Klansman. The people generally knew that 
he was and that I was not a member. Yet I recéivéd 15,513 
more votes than he did. 

4. And in the November general election I defeated my op- 
ponent by a majority of 22,638 votes, and received 6,851 more 
votes than my district gave the Democratic nominee for the 
United States Senate, who was reputed to be a Klansman. 

5. I will gladly support a law to require all secret orders 
to make public their membership, and to make them all re- 
sponsible for any unlawful acts, and to prevent them from 
wearing disguises in public. 

6. I am a national legislator, My duties are national in 
their scope. The lawful. control of Kian members in Texas 
is a State matter. The Federal Government has nothing to 
do with it. The Attorney General of the United States has 
so held. There is already too much centralization of power 
in Washington now. This Government has no more right to 
interfere with the State’s rightful control of Klansmen in 
Texas than it has to interfere with the State's. control of 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Columbus; or Knights of 
Pythias in Texas. Our Stute must attend to that. 

7. During the eight years that L was judge of the forty-second 
judicial district no one will deny that I vigorously enforced 
all laws without feur or favor. I have never changed. I stand 
now for strict enforcement of all laws. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise: 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas 
having resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee having 
had under consideration the independent offices appropriation 
bill, H. R. 18696, had come to no resolution thereon. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to file at any 
time before midnight the report of the conferees upon the 
Interior Department appropriation bill for printing in the 


Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan, chairman 
of the subcommittee on the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, asks unanimous consent that he may have until midnight 
to-night in which to file the report of the conferees on that bill. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I want to ask the gentleman what the conferees did 
with peyote? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The House provision is retained in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought the gentleman would be strong 
enough to see that that was dono. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had concurred in the amendment of 


the House of Representatives to the amendment of the Senate 
numbered 7 to the bill (H. R. 13615) making appropriations 


to supply deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS, 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
York asks unanimous consent to 
Recorp, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Colorado 
makes the same request. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friðay; January 12, 
1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


The gentleman from New 
extend his remarks in the 


— 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


904. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a statement of the ex- 
penditures in. the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1922, was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 419. An act for 
the relief of the owners of the steamship Wsperanza; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1384). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims, S. 420. An act for 
the relief of the Long Island Railroad Co.; without amendment 
—.— No. 1885). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

buse, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 421. An act for 
the relief of the owners of the steamship Lerington; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1386). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 13769) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to provide for the promotion of vocational 
education, to provide for cooperation with the States in tha 
promotion of such education in agriculture and the trades and 
industries, to provide for cooperation with the States in the 
preparation of teachers of vocational subjects, and to appro- 
priate money and regulate its expenditure,” approved February 
28, 1917, extending its provisions to the Territories; to tha 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 13770) to amend the revenue 
act of 1921 in respect to capital gains and losses, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KNUTSON; A bill (H. R. 13771) to regulate com- 
merce in certain agricultural products, and for other purposes}; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 18772) to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to reappoint and immediately dis- 
charge or retire certain warrant officers of the Army mine 
planter service; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WHITH of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13773) to amend an 
act to regulate radio communication, approved August 18, 19 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Merchan 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13774) to amend the 
revenue act of 1921 in respect to exchanges of property; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13775) to amend the revenue act of 1921 
in respect to credits and refunds; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. LEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 13776) to amend 
paragraph 403 of schedule 4, section 1, Title I, and paragraph 
1703 of schedule 15 of section 201 of Title II of the tariff act 
of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 13777) to modify 
the Osage fund restrictions; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr, ROSSDALE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 419) to pro- 
vide for an appropriate dual celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and of the three hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the settlement of New York; to the Committee on Indus- 
trial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 420) to 
stimulate crop produétion in the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HILL: A resolution (H. Res. 479) regarding the 
charges made by WIN D. UPSHAW, a Representative from 
Georgia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 18778) for the 
relief of Myer Morris; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLOUSE: A bill (H. R. 13779) granting a pension 
to Arkley Christian; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 13780) for the relief of the 
Fred E. Jones Dredging Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 13781) granting a pension 
to Mamie Dell Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 13782) providing for the 
examination and survey of Nantucket Harbor, Mass.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 13783) granting a pension 
to Emma Tomlinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 18784) granting a pension to 
Menora Sweetland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13785) granting an 
increase of pension to George W. Laird; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 18786) granting a pen- 
sion to John D, Hadley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13787) granting a pension 
to Mary J. McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13788) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret C. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS: A bill (H. R. 18789) for the relief of the 
Columbia Steam Laundry; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 18790) granting a 
pension to Odelon Valcour; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6797. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania State Grange, favoring the 
completion of the Muscle Shoals project by the Government; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6798. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Crockery Board of 
Trade of New York, New York City, N. Y., favoring a House bill 
providing for a 1-cent “drop” letter rate and opposing any bill 
providing for a reduction in second-class mail rates; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6799. By Mr. SPEAKS: Papers to accompany House bill 
13766, granting an increase of pension to James Phelps; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Fripay, January 12, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 9, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Borah Cameron Colt 
Ball Bursum Capper Couzens 
Bayard Calder Caraway Culberson 
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Cummins Jones, N. Mex, Nelson Spen 

Curtis Jones, Wash. New 8 Anſer 
Dillingham Kellog; Nicholson Sterlin 
Ernst Kendrick Norbeck Sutherland 
Fernald Keyes Norris Townsend 
Fletcher Ladd die Underwood 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot yerman Wadsworth 
George Lodge Poe Walsh. Mass. 
Glass McCormick Poindexter Walsh, Mont. 
Hale McCumber Pomerene Warren 
Harreld McKellar Sheppard Watson 
Harris McKinley Shortridge Weller 
Harrison McLean Simmons Willis 
Heflin McNary Smith 

Johnson Moses Smoot 


Mr. CURTIS, I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. La Fotterre] on official business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. TRAMMELL]. I will allow this an- 
nouncement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. DIAL] 
is absent on account of the death of a relative. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chairman of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, reporting, in response to Senate 
Resolution 399, agreed to January 6, 1923, that the commission 
has no motor vehicle of any kind and that consequently 
there is no expense connected with the use of such vehicles 
by that office, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a report from the chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution 399, agreed to January 6, 1923, relative to the 
humber and cost of maintenance of motor vehicles used by 
the commission, which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Ryconb, as follows: 


INTERSTATE ee COMMISSION, 

ashington, Janua II, 1923. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE : Aene 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in response to Senate Reso- 
lution No. 399, of January 6, 1923, has the honor to submit the 
following report : 

No passenger vehicles are operated by this commission, nor does 
it make any allowances for upkeep or operation of privately owned 
automobiles in the city of Washington. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission Building, which is located 
at the southeast corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Eighteenth 
Street NW., contains a garage of sufficient a to accommodate 
two automobiles. No direct expense for rental of the garage is in- 
curred by the commission, in view of the fact that the space occupied 
as a garage is included in the rental of the building. The only 
employee detailed in connection with the maintenance o the garage 
is the chauffeur of the commission's truck, whose basic salary is 
$900 per annum. This garage is used solely for the purpose of 
housing two Government-owned automobile trucks, one being the 
property of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the other the 
property of the United States Railroad Administration. 

is commission does not operate or maintain any passenger ve- 
hicles outside of the city of Washington. 
Respectfully, B. H. Meyer, Chairman. 


SHIPPING BOARD CONTRACT FOR TANKERS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 390, 
agreed to January 3, 1923, detailed information relative to a 
contract made with the Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.), which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the communication from the 
chairman of the Shipping Board be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that that action be taken by unani- 
mous consent instead of on motion, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, it 
will be so ordered. The Chair hears none. 

The communication is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, January 10, 1923. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: In response to the Senate Resolution 390, instructing the 
United States Shipping Board to furnish to the Senate at the earliest 
possible time certain statements and figures, as specified in the resolu- 
tion, with reference to certain transactions with the Swiftsure 011 
Transport (Inc.), I have the honor to submit the following detailed 
information: 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation entered into contract 458 SC, 
August 14, 1918, with the Northwest. Steel Co. for construction of 10 
steam steel vessels, about 8,800 dead-weight tons carrying capacity 
each. The Fleet Corporation suspended all work on 6 of these ves- 
285 and canceled construction of these 6 vessels on September 15, 


The Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.) desired to purchase seven 12,000- 
ton vessels, provided the Fleet Corporation would finance the con- 
struction thereof. The Northwest Steel Co., desiring to procure con- 
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or cost in- 


ration. 

ftsure Of] Transport (Inc.) contracted to do under 
contract No. 531 SC, dated April 12, 1920 Co: 

tion, ftsure Oil Transport (Inc.) 

Steel Co., and Northwest Bridge & iron Co. 
the construction of seven steel tank steamers of 12,000 dead-weight 
tons, at a lump-sum price of $2,400,000 each, to be paid for by the Fleet 
Corporation, as follows: 


oon per cent of contract price of all vessels when contract took 
effect, 
Fiv cent of contract price of each vessel when keel was laid. 

Five — cent fas coutrart price of each vessel when one-half of cen- 
ter_keelson was ace. 

Five per cent of contract price of each vessel when keelson was in 
place. 

Ten per cent of contract price of each vessel when center line bulk - 
head, midship transverse b ds, and longitudinal to main deck was 
in pl 

Five t cent of contract price of each vessel when end transverse, 
R inals, and all framing to weather deck were in =e 

n per cent of contract price of each vessel when bulkheads and 
decks were in place. 
Ten cent of contract price of each vessel when vessel was fully 
plated and decks and outside of vessel were entirely calked. 
Ten per cent of contract price of each vessel — vessel was suc- 
cessfully launched. 
Ten per cent of contract price of each vessel when steel houses were 
compia sa and the machinery, boilers, auxiliaries, and equipment were 
installed. 
Balance of 8 neice of each vessel upon completion, delivery, 
d acceptance e vessel. 
"ithe Swittsure Oil ‘Transport (Ine.) agreed under this contract to 

urchase these vessels at a price of $2,400,000 each; a total of $16,- 
500.000, payable to the Fleet Corporation in gold coin or equivalent, as 
follows : 

Twenty-five per cent of purchase price of each vessel, or $600,000, 
an reghts 07 $4,200,000, in kalle, as follows, which’ the 
Old Colony Trust Co., as trustee, agreed to pay to the Fleet Corpo- 
ration: 

Are per cent of contract price of all vessels when builder's contract 
took effect. 

save. ee cent of contract price of each vessel when the keel thereof 
was laid. 


Five 
son wit 


lace. 
* Five per cent of contract price of each vessel when center keelson 
8 midship bottom transverses, including bulkhead floors, were in 
place. 

Five per cent of contract price of each vessel when vessel was suc- 


cessfully launched. 

Seventy-five r cent of the purchase price of each vessel, or 
$1,800.000, by five notes of the Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.), secured 
by a first mortgage on each vessel, said notes and mortgages to be 
executed and delivered to the Fleet Corporation as such vessel is de- 
livered to Swiftsure Oil Transport One} 

These notes to bear 5 per cent (5%) interest 
semiannually, in amount and with maturities as 


r cent of contract price of each vessel when one-half of keel- 
R intdship bottom transverse, including bulkhead floors, were in 


per annum, payable 
‘ollows : 


It was also agrecd that if at any time before the maturity of these 
notes the usual time for payment of ships sold by the Fleet Corpora- 
tion shall be extended beyond five (5) years, the maturity of the 
above notes should be extended so that the Swiftsure Oil Transport 
(Inc.) would be accorded as favorable times for payment as were ac- 
corded other 3533 of ships. 

Delivery o possession and transfer of title and ownership of the 


he Hogg ol ansport (Inc.) to be made by Fleet Corporation as 
‘ollows : 
Simultaneously with the acceptance of one of said vessels by Fleet 


Corporation under builder's contract and the delivery of possession 
of same to Fleet Corporation, the Fleet Corporation would, provided 
the Swirtsure Oil Transport (Ine.) was not then in default under any 
of the provisions of said mortgages, deliver to Swiftsure Oil 5 
(Inc.) possession of said vessel at the works of the Northwest partes 
& Iron Co., Portland, Oreg., and would execute and deliver to the 
Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.), at the office of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, 3 and sufficient bill of sale, 
upon the condition that the Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.) simul- 
taneously execute and deliver to the Fleet Corporation the mortgages 
previously referred to, and to the Old Colony Trust Co.. trustee, a 
second mortgage as security for the payment to the Old Colony Trust 
Co., trustee, and/or holders of obligations issued under such second 
mortgage, of such amount representing or arising out of the pay- 
ments made by the Old Colony Trust Co., trustee, as should be agreed 
by the Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.) and the Old Colony Trust Co., 
trustee, and specified in such second mortgage. 

The Fleet Corporation and the Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.) agreed 
with the Old Colony Trust Co., trustee, that In case of default by 
the Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.) under any provisions of the builder's 
contract on sales contract that the Old Colony Trust Co., trustee, 
was to be vested with and exercise all the rights of the Swiftsure 
Qil Transport (ine). 1 however, that the Old Colony Trust 
Co. faon not be liable in excess of the obligation to Ray the sum 
of $600,000 for each vessel. or an aggregate of $4.200 2 

2. Number of tankers, T: dead-weight tonnage, 12.000 each; total, 
84,000. Whether built by E. F. C. or caused to be built. Bullt by 
Northwest Steel Co., Portland, Oreg.. under contract No. 531 8. C, 
dated April 12, 1920. 

Cost per dead-weight ton. $200, contract price. 
charges for insurance and interest or other charges. 
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Does not include 


8. Were these tankers sold ?—Yes; to Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.). 
Price, $17,333,706.72. 


Selling 1 seven vessels, at $200 per dead-weight 


ton: 84, dead-weight tons $16, 800, 000. 00 
To interest as agreed upon to Dec. 31, 1921222 432, 808. 22 
To Insurance on six vessels from Aug. 3 to Dec. 31, 

I sang aka prise heron Steep . aa enol Sotho 100, 898. 50 

17, 333, 706. 72 

a. 

be Se ee ee eee 8, 840, 000. 00 


13, 493, 706. 72 
Terms as to interest and maturity; interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually, from December 31, 1921: 


Amount, 
MGC BE LORI oat 8 $1, 124, 475. 58 
Dec. 31, 1923. 1, 124, 475. 56 
Dec. 31, 1924. 1, 124, 475, 56 
Dec. 31, 1925... 1, 124, 475. 56 
IGS Bi, NOM V——T—VWV 1, 124, 475. 56 
DONS; 198T A — ses 1) 124, 475. 56 
DOG. BL R T 8 1, 124, 475. 56 
FFC SVT 1.124, 475. 53 
Dec. 31, 1930. 1, 124, 475. 58 
S A ¶õA 1, 124, 475. 56 
Dees 8, O85 oe cccssscossontukesvansessosassbdeusec 1, 124, 475. 58 
Dec. 31, 1883 1, 124, 475. 56 
ü AAA ccc 13, 493, 706. 72 

4. Were securities sold — es; to M. G. Chace Co, 

Price, ee X 

When, March 20, 1922. 

Where, Washington, D. C . 


21. 


r 19 
31, 1921. 


Total cost to Gorernmen t. $17, 565, 733. 59 
„ y swe nen , 800, 000. 
Interest figured as agreed upon to Dec. 81, 1921_____ 482, 808. 22 
Insurance on six vessels from Aug. 3, to Dec. 31, 1921_ 100, 898. 50 
Marine insurance, Dec. 31, 1921, to Mar. 20, 1922 92, 894. 23 
For changes and extras on seven vessels 184, 132. 64 
For overhead expenses from Apr. 13, 1920, 
to Dec, 31, 1921, as per contract dated 
A oe ( $10, 000. 00 
Less cash payment 500. 
5. 500. 00 
i ARES — E i eed 17, 565, 733. 59 
Total amount realized by Government 000. 00 


Cash paid 7 Swiftsure Oi] Transport (Inc.) on 

vessels ($46 per ton) 8, 840. 000. 00 
Cash received from sale of securities to 

Co. ($34.50 per ton) ------ 2,940, 000. 00 
84,000 tons ($80.70 per ton) 6, 780, 000. 00 

For your information I wish to state that there are open accounts 


receivable items standing on the books of the corporation against 
Swiftsure Oll Transport (Inc.) which are not included in the sales 
price covered by notes and mortgages but which have been included in 
the total cost to the Government. 


For overhead expenses from Apr. 13, 1920, to 
Dec. 31, 1921, as per contract dated Apr. >; 
DO E r E ad — ͤ— 10, 000 
Tabs RGR POM SG COE 4, 500 


5, 500. 00 
92, 394. 23 
232, 026. 87 
In connection with the total amount realized by the Government, it 
should be borne in mind that the Northwest Steel Co. released the 
Fleet Corporation from all claims arising out of the suspension and 
cancellation of six vessels previously contracted for, when the contract 
for these seven tankers for Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.) was signed. 
The Ship Construction Division estimated this claim on account of 
cancellation to be approximate:y $2,690,700, or about $50.96 per ton. 


For marine insurance from Dec. 31, 1921, to Mar. 20, 1922__ 


7 ³Ü—ꝛ.ꝛ FE eae $80. 70 
6 REA EAE Sr NERS .... 50. 96 
TTT 131. 66 


Through oversight of the staff of prior boards, the Swiftsure Co. 
had not carried cut the contract obligations to give to the board the 
ca i security on all of the vessels contracted to be purchased 
which it was contracted the board should have, and without which the 
Government might suffer total loss. 

After several months’ effort by the present board, on December 13, 
1921, a preferred mortgage was finally executed covering all of the 
vessels, and notes secured by the preferred mortgage were received by 
the Shipping Board in performance of the obligation theretofore under- 
taken by the Swiftsure Oil Transport (Inc.). By the time the belated 
notes were received, the Swiftsure Co. was already on the verge of 
complete financial disintegration, and its statement reflected its bank- 
rupt condition. 

* * . . > * * 
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When the present administration of the Shipping Board took office, 
one of the biggest problems it had to study for a possible solution was 
that of the so-called “pioneer ship purchasers "—meaning buyers of 
Shipping Board tonnage at prices ranging from $180 to $225 per ton, 
who had urchased this tonnage by giving notes secured, in most in- 
stances, with mortgages for deferred payments falling due at intervals 
over a period of years, and all notes interest at 5 per cent 

ann 
Poet of these “pioneer purchasers " were in arrears on both princi- 
pal and interest. Some had paid nothing; others had paid varyin 
amounts from 24 per cent of the total Bah rice to 25 cen 
thereof, giving notes or contracts of conditional sale for the nee. 

Efforts on the part of the board to collect past-due and current 
amounts due, of either principal or interest, were met universally with 
the unqualified statements from over 70 of this class of ship purchasers 
that, owing to the d in the shipping business and world values 
for tonnage, they would be ruined and forced into bankruptcy if re- 
quired to make payments, in whole or in part, on the basis of the con- 
tract terms of purchase, which were inflated war prices. A thorough 
investigation of the financial position of each of these “pioneer pur- 
chasers ” ved their statements te be correct in most instances. 

After months of exhaustive 2 of this subject, and with fall 
realization of its importance to the development of the American mer- 
chant marine, and after a further study of the legal powers and limi- 
tations of the Shippiug Board in 3 with this situation, the board 
reached the conclusion that, in view the generally insolvent condi- 
tion of these hasers, it would be Impossible to collect the face 
value of its notes by any ordinary means, and that legal procedure to 
effect collection would result not only in wrecking these companies, on 
whom the American merchant marine must depend in large measure 
for its nucleus, but also in the recovery by the board only of its col- 
lateral behind the notes, which was the ships for which t Was no 
market, especially in view of the enormous stock of idle 7 — already 
held by the board, and of which it was able to dispose of substantially 


none. 

In view of the above, the board resolved to treat all “ pioneer pur- 
chasers” as nearly alike as their individual situations would permit 
by offering for public sale, through advertising methods legally pe 
scribed, these securities, with the predetermined estimate that eir 
realizable return to the United States should be as neari 
the current market value of the collateral behind the secu t 
the vessels themselves. By this process it was thought and hoped that 
buyers at least friendly to the “pioneer purchasers” wonld in each 
instance be the inchoate holders of the securities. Without 888 
this has proven to be the case. At the same time, the board believes 
that it has met in a practical manner the mandate of Congress to 
liquidate promptly and to the best possible advantage the assets held 
by the board for the United States, thus serving in each case the best 


interests of the United States, 

In the process of out this policy, and in the absence of 
sufficient sales of ships—almost none, in fact—to adequately determine 
“current market price,” the board fixed such “current market price“ 
in each Instance to the best of its ability, paving in mind, among 
other conditions, all the conditions to be considered by the board, as 
specifically set out in section 5 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 


This procedure was adopted in every case, with ASOTIRIY SAGACO } 


results. One of the important cases was the Swiftsure 1 Transport 
(Inc.). Using the same methods of determining values, the notes of 
this company were sold to the only bidder, M. G. Chace Co., for 
$2,940, cash, which equals s per ton. This amount was much 
higher than the o al bid of M. G. Chace Co., and was only secured 
after long negotiations. There was then, and has been since, no real 
market for tankers, as evidenced by the sale, during 18 months of 
earnest effort, of only six tankers at $45 per ton, most of which were 
sold long after the settlement was made of the Swiftsure Oil Transport 
cee ay involving seven tankers in one transaction. 
2 
ton, and now has left 84 tankers which it can not sell at $45 per ton. 

Subsequent to this settlement which was made, owing to the precari- 
ous financial condition of the Swiftsure Oil Transport Inc.), the com- 
pany went into bankruptcy, indicating that either the conditions of 
settlement were too severe or that some subsequent event precipitated 
the ition which was threatened previously. In either event the 
board’s action resulted in the payment to the United States of $2,940,000 
cash which could then have been obtained in no other manner, and, at 
best. failing this settlement the United States would have received 
seven tankers to add to its large idle stock of 84 unmarketable tankers, 
and then only after y and expensive litigation in bankruptcy 
courts and other courts, 

In addition to the financial benefits accruing to the United States by 
this and all other similar settlements of “ pioneer purchasers,” the 
companies inyolved have been maintained as going shipping concerns, 
aes the ships affected have been kept on the seas under the American 


= Respectfully, A. D. LASKER, Chairman. 
PETITIONS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a reso- 
lution adopted by a meeting of the Foundry Equipment Manu- 
facturers’ Association, at Cleveland, Ohio, favoring amendment 
of the immigration laws so as to provide for admission into 
the United States of skilled and unskilled laborers, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. LADD presented a petition of 43 citizens of Anamoose 
and vicinity, in the State of North Dakota, praying for the 
passage of legislation extending immediate aid to the famine- 
stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Albany and Richmond, both in the State of Minnesota, praying 
for the passage of legislation extending immediate aid to the 
famine-stricken peoples of the Gernian and Austrian Republics, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition, numerously signed by members 
of the Women’s City Club, of New York, N. Y., praying an 
amendment of the Constitution regulating child labor, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


settlement the United States has received a total of $85 per | 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE BOTANIC GARDEN, 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rxconèd and referred to the Committee on 
the Library resolutions adopted by the Garden Ciub of Wil- 
mington, Del., favoring the passage of legislation to increase 
the area of the United States Botanic Garden in the city of 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

THE GARDEN CLUB OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Whereas Senate bill No. 4485 and H E 
6 ouse bill No. 2166 are now pend- 
Whereas the Garden Club of Wilmington, Del., is deeply interested 


therein; 
Resolved, That we approve the of Senate bill No. 4485 and 
be it 


I Nr 

disapprove the passage of House bill No. 2166; and further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to our two 
Senators and . with the request that it be read into the 


CONGRESSIONAL 
MARGARETTA FERRIDAY BARTON 
(Mrs. C. Marshall Barton), 
Attest: President. 
MARY G, BANCROFT 
(Mrs, Henry Bancroft), 
Secretary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
263) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to accept mem- 
bership for the United States in the Permanent Association of 
the 6 Road Congresses, reported it without amend- 
men: 

Mr. NEW, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (5. 4309) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,’ approved 
April 30, 1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes 
commission, granting certain powers to the board of harbor 
commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 9, 1921, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No. 1005) thereon, 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4827) for the relief of 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ODDIE: j 

A bill (S. 4328) granting a pension to Andrew J. Burke; and 

A bill (S. 4329) granting a pension to Katie F. Cross; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURSUM: 

A bill (S. 4330) granting an increase of pension to Eloise 
Wilkinson; and 

A bill (S. 4331) granting an increase of pension to Cordelia 
F. McInroe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4332) to amend an act entitled “An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 3, 1916, and to establish military justice,” ap- 
proved June 4, 1920; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

NAVAL STORES TRAFFIC, 

Mr. HARRISON submitted an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (S. 
1076) establishing standard grades of naval stores, preventing 
deception in transactions in naval stores, regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed. 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL BUILDING AT FIFTH AND RITTENHOUSE STREETS. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I submit an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by me to the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill for the acquisition of a site for a public school 
near Fifth and Rittenhouse Streets NW. In doing so I call 
especial attention of the Committee on Appropriations to the 
fact that this site is recommended by the Board of Education 
and the District Commissioners. I introduced a similar amend- 
ment last session, but it was not acted on, notwithstanding a 
favorable report from the District Commissioners. In this 
connection I present for insertion in the Rrcorp and reference 
to the Appropriations Committee a statement explaining the 
need of this school, which was ealled to the attention of the 
House Committee on Appropriations but which was not acted 


Austin G. Tainter; to the 


on. In view of the serious shortage in school buildings in this 
city, I hope the committee will give favorable consideration to 


this amendment. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 
STATEMENT OF Ernest H. PULLMAN. 
RITTENHOUSE STREET SCHOOL, 


201 SHERIDAN STREET NW., X 
Washington, D. C., December 28, 1922. 


To the HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS : 

I desire to urge inclusion in the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill an appropriation of $30.000 for the acquisition of a site for a 
public school at Fifth and Rittenhouse Streets NW. This item was 
recommended by the Board of Education and the District Commissioners 
but eliminated by the Budget Bureau. 

There are many compelling reasons for a school in this territory. 
Dr. T. T. Read, of the Bureau of Mines, living at 300 Rittenhouse 
Street, first suggested a schoo! in this territory. Last year I urged 
an appropriation for the school, but the House Committee on Appro- 

riations declined to consider the matter. Senator ODDIE, of Nevada, 
ntroduced an amendment to the District bill 1 this school, 
but it was not acted on, notwithstanding it was indorsed by the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, as per letter in the files of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. 

thie, 54 is desired for one of the new rapidly developing resi- 
dential sections of the city, In which the detached-type dwelling pre- 
dominates under the zoning law. It is rapidly filling up with resi- 
dences. and unless a site for the school is soon acquired condemnation 


proceedings will be necessary, as has been the case in other sections 
particularly in Petworth, where a church was condemned for school 
purposes. 


Two sites on Rittenhouse Street which were offered to the school au- 
thorities 18 months ago have since been utilized for residence construc- 
tion. 

The proposed school will relieve the congestion now prevaition at 
the Takoma and Brightwood Schools and permit Maryland pupils near 
the District line to attend the latter schools instead of requiring them 
to attend schools down town as is being done this school term, 

School pupils living in the Rittenhouse Street territory are largely 
in the lower grades, and because of the distance to present schools 
are required to walk a mile or more to the Takoma or Brightwood 
Schools, subject to the risk of traffic over poorly improved roads. The 
committee is respectfully referred to testimony on this 1 by 
the school authorities before your committee last year. he new 
schoo! will accommodate the score or more of young children being 
cared for by the Methodist Home for Children at Second and Ritten- 
house Streets, in addition to the children of others living in the com- 
munity, who are now required to brave the elements and dangers of 
traffic in attending the more distant schools. In the case of children 
in school the full day, the distance prevents them from going home at 
midday, requiring them to eat cold lunches, and in winter going home 
at almost dark, which is too long an absence from home for young 
children. These pupils should have closer school facilities. 

It is unnecessary to point out that the residents of this and other 
suburban communities pay the same rate of taxes as those in the more 
thickly settled settlements, and that they are entitled to school and 
other facilities as city residents, 

It Is also unnecessary to point oùt that there is justification for the 
committee in nesting items in the bill not estimated for by the 
Budget, as there have been several instances where the committee has 
included Items not carried in the Budget, notably the funds this year 
under the maternity law Certainly needed school improvements 
should be considered in this connection. 

Yours very truly, Ernest H. PULLMAN, 


The amendment, which proposes to appropriate $30,000 for 
the purchase of a site on which to locate an eight-room exten- 
sible public school in the vicinity of Fifth and Rittenhouse 
Streets NW., was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, 

ADDITIONAL CLERK FOR COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 

Mr. WADSWORTH submitted the following resolution (S. 
Res, 403), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 340, agreed to September 18, 1922, 
authorizing the Committee on Military Affairs to continue the employ- 
ment of an additional clerk, payable out of the contingent fund, until 
the end of the present Congress, be, and the same hereby is, further con- 
tinued in full force and effect until the end of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 
Mr. SMOOT submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18559) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 10, 
11. 12, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 24, 25, 29, 82. 34, 35, 38, 41, 43, and 47. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 
83, 44, 46, 50, 51, 52, 54, and 56, and agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House recede from its 
disagreement, to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
25 sum proposed insert “ $11,730"; and the Senate agree to 

e same. 
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Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$19,230”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House ecede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: * $365,000 "; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
: Provided further, That not to exceed $50,000 of this appro- 
priation. may be used for surveys and resurveys under the 
rectangular system provided by law of public lands deemed to 
be valuable for oil and oil shale.” ; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: $280,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: * $1,670,190"; and the Senate agree 
to the sume, 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, 
and agree to the sume with an amendment as follows: On page 
97 of the bill, in line 4, strike out “ $1,727,700" and insert 
“ $1,769,700 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate -umbered 45, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert: “ $225,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $35,000"; and the Senate” agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ $73.000, including not exceeding $38,000 for completion of the 
widening of the Nisqually entrance to Paradise Valley Road“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 55, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “$97,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 1, 2, 30, 31, 36, 37, and 53. 

REE) Suoor, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

WILLIAM J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

Lovis C. CRAMTON, 

BURTON L. FRENCH, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the conference report be agreed to, 
as far as there has been agreement on the amendments. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Do I understand the Senator to state 
that this is a final report? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not a final report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


NEW JERSEY SHIPBUILDING & DREDGING CO. 


Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, on last Monday the Senate 
passed the bill (S. 8515) for the relief of the New Jersey Ship- 
building & Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J. The senior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] subsequently entered a motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. I understand 
that he does not desire to press the motion; and as the Senator 
is now present, I should like to know if he will withdraw the 
motion at this time? : 
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Mr, SMOOT. I have no objection at all to doing so. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Will the Senator from New York in- 
form us as to the nature of the bill? 

Mr, CALDER. The bill is for the relief of the New Jersey 
Shipbuilding & Dredging Co., to reimburse them for a dredge 
which was sunk by a Government vessel. The bill was debated 
at length and passed, but the Senator from Utah later entered 
a motion to reconsider the vote by which that action was taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the bill now stands, it merely proposes to 
reimburse the owners for damage to the boat? 

Mr. CALDER. That is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. And does not provide any compensation for 
the number of days during which the boat was laid up? 

Mr. CALDER. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion to reconsider 
having been withdrawn, the bill stands passed. 

TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Mr. POMERENDE. Mr. President, I have a short editorial 
from the New York World of this morning bearing upon the 
proposed legislation now on the calendar having for its purpose 
the validating of certain illegal taxes levied against national 
banks, I ask unanimous consent to have it incorporated in the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[New York World, January 12, 1923.] 
CONGRESS AND THE BANK-TAX MUDDLE. 


We do not know why Representative OcpsN MILLS and other com- 
lainants should be taking the bank-tax troubles of this State to 
Yashington, The place for them to go to is Albany. 

Congress can not well do better than it has done under a law 
nearly 60 years a This law permits the States to tax national-bank 
shares as perso: property to the owner but the rate of tax must not 
be higher than on other banking capital. So this State for years has 
had a tax of 1 per cent on the book value of shares in all banks, 


ssed 


The 1 per cent 
and income from the shares was 
taxed additionally. But private or unincorporated banks are taxed on 
income alone, and not over 3 per cent, which is, of course, a very 
much lower tax than 1 per cent on the capitalized yalue of income. 
This is a clear discrimination in favor of some moneyed or banking 
eapital against that of the national banks in New York State. Those 
banks object, and why should they not? And they haye won in the 
recent decision of the court of sporen 

What would Mr. Mitts and the others have Congress do? Validate 
the d ination? Congress should not and never will do it, and if 
it did the Supreme Court would baye something to say. The thing 
to do is to end the discrimination, and that is a job for Albany, not 
Washington. Co can pertinently be appealed to on this seore for 
such a liberalization of the Volstead law as will restore to this and 
ether States similarly situated some part at least of their old excise 
revenues, But how otherwise? 


CLAIMS OF NORWEGIAN SUBJECTS (S. DOC. NO. 288). 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
sowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State re- 
specting the arbitration of claims of Norwegian subjects against 
the United States arising out of requisitions by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation request- 
ing that I recommend that an appropriation be made to satisfy 
the award rendered by the arbitral tribunal against the United 
States, with interest to date of payment, and that in making 
the appropriation authorization be granted to withhold from 
the total amount of the award the sum of $22,800 with which 
to pay the claim of Page Brothers, American citizens, mentioned 
in the agreement of June 30, 1921, and in the award of the 
tribunal, 

I recommend that in order to effect prompt satisfaction of 
the award made by the arbitral tribunal the Congress authorize 
the requisite appropriation. 

A copy of the award is attached hereto. 

WARREN G. HARDING. 

THe WHrre Houser, January 12, 1923. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have had 
handed to me by the Secretary of the Senate a telegram giving 
a copy of a senate joint memorial adopted by the Washington 
State Legislature relating to the need of the appropriation for 
seed wheat in certain sections of Washington, whieh was put 
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on the pending agricultural appropriation bill yesterday. I ask 
that the telegram may be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The telegram is as follows: 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Jantary 12, 1923. 
SECRETARY OF THE SENATE, 

Washington, D. C. 
„I herewith transmit senate Joint memorial from the Washington 
Legislature. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: j f . 
Your memorialists, the senate and house of representatives of the 

State of Washington, in legislative session assembled respectfully repre- 


sent as follows: 
Whereas a large area in the State of Washington which constitutes 

one of the largest wheat-growing districts of said State; and 
yield of wheat in this district has averaged 20 


Whereas the annual 
bushels per acre: and 

Whereas br reason of drought there has been a failure of crop; and 

Whereas the bankers, dealers, millers, and business interests in the 
district have from time to time Caries. Said drought period advanced 
loans to the farmers to provide seed w heat; and 

Whereas said credit is now exhausted; and 

Whereas the moisture in said district aer the past few months 
has been sufficient to justify the belief that the season of 1923 will 
bring a normal crop; and 

Whereas there are approximately 300,000 acres in said drought- 
stricken district that are ready for seeding, but which the owners will 
be unable to crop unless they are extended pop to provide seed; and 

Whereas said assistance must be availabl¢ durin the month of Janu- 
at 1923, or it will be too late to make a crop this season : 

ow, therefore, your memorialists respectfu ly 

gress of the United States appropriate the sum o 
ate relief of the wheat 
And your memorialists w 


etition that the Con- 
$500,000 for immedi- 
owers in the said drought-stricken district, 
Jever pray. 
VICTOR ZEDWICK, 
Seerctary of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desires to ask 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] whether he regards as 
pending the amendment which is shown in the record of yester- 
day's proceedings as haying been presented by him? There is 
Some confusion in the record with regard to the matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to discuss the amendment before a 
point of order is made against it. I sent ıt to the Secretary’s 
desk yesterday for the purpose of giving notice to the Senate 
that I would offer it in connection with the amendment then 
pending. I did not want to have it construed as pending so 
that a point of order could be made against it at that time. I 
stated that I wanted to present it this morning and discuss it. 
My understanding was that we were going to take a recess 
then, as we did, and I am now ready to present it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair desired to be in- 
formed in regard to the matter, and will assume that the amend- 
ment is not pending. 

Mr. LODGH. Is net the amendment of the Senator from 
Alabama pending? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion, 
based on the record as it appears, that the amendment has not 
been offered and is not pending. 

Mr, LODGE. I thought the Senator from Alabama just 
offered it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has not yet offered it. The Chair will now recognize the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Agricultural appropriation 
bill is now under consideration by the Senate. The item that 
has long been contained in the bill for the distribution of choice 
field and garden seeds has been stricken out. The Budget 
Bureau made no estimate for it. When the bill was under 
consideration in the House of Representatives the item was 
put in the bill in Committee of the Whole, but when the com- 
mittee rose and the seed-distribution amendment came up in 
the House proper a point of order was made against it, and 
the Chair sustained the point of order. An appeal was then 
taken from the decision of the Chair, and the matter was dis- 
Posed of on motion to table the appeal, I believe. 

Now, Mr. President, we are in this situation: The House of 
Representatives, with a large majority of Members who favor 
this item, have been so tied and bound by the rules of that 
body and by the action of the Budget Bureau that it has 
been unable to get what its Members desired for their people 
back home. That is the situation. I talked with Members of 
the House on yesterday, who told me that a considerable major- 
ity of the Members of the House were in fayor of the seed- 
distribution item. 

Mr. President, when the bill came to the Senate the Appro- 
priations Committee having the measure in charge failed to in- 
corporate in it the item for the usual distribution of seeds. A 
year ago the same situation existed. The Senate then put back - 
in the bill this item which had been left out, and I am hoping 
that the Senate will pursue the same course to-day. 


1923. 
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.I presume a point of order will be made against the amend- 
ment. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loner] last even- 
ing indicated an enthusiastic willingness to make the point of 
order against the amendment. I could not help being reminded 
of the Senator's conduct on yesterday morning when he ap- 
peared before the Committee on Agriculture and asked for an 
increase in the appropriation to exterminate the corn borer in 
New England. How placid and how mild-mannered and kind- 
hearted he was when he was appealing to our committee to 
come to the rescue of the corn producers of his section, and 
when we generously agreed to recommend the additional ap- 
propriation asked for, how the Senator bowed and smiled most 
graciously; but after he had obtained what he wanted in the 
bill and came back upon the floor of the Senate when some of 
us asked that thousands of farmers in the United States, in- 
cluding the farmers of New England, should have the benefit 
of the distribution of choice field and garden seeds, thereby 
introducing many different varieties of seed in the various com- 
munities of the country, the Senator was ready to make the 
point of order and deny our request. I was reminded of what 
happened to me once when I practiced law more than 20 years 
ago. I was defending a man in the circuit court in my home 
county. 

I talked to a character witness who had many favorable 
things to say about my client. He impressed me so favorably 
that I decided I would put him on the witness stand. When, 
however, I called him to the stand to testify in behalf of my 
client, to my utter surprise and amazement he testified that he 
would not believe him under oath and that his general character 
was bad. I was so dumbfounded that I said to him, Do you 
not remember having a conversation with me in front of the 
courthouse this morning, and you said to me that he was a man 
of good character and that you would believe him on his oath?” 
He replied, “ Yes, squire; I recall that, but the situation is dif- 
ferent. I was talking then, and I am swearing now.” [Laugh- 
ter.] So the Senator from Massachusetts displayed to us the 
generous and gracious side of his nature when he was asking 
for aid to crush the poor little corn borer in New England; but 
when some of us ask for an appropriation to provide for the 
distribution of seed throughout the South, to the cotton-factory 
towns, where the children do not have the garden facilities that 
are available to some in other sections and are not able to buy 
seed as some others are, where the seed may be distributed and 
be the means of enabling the planting of gardens in their com- 
munities, the Senator from Massachusetts changes his attitude 
altogether and evinces a disposition to strike the whole thing 
down. 

Mr. President, I do not believe, in the first place, that the 
amendment is subject to a point of order, because the same pro- 
vision is existing law. It is in the last Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill. The amendment does not propose to change the law. 
It may be out of date under a Republican administration to do 
so, but I am going to take the position that the Senate of the 
United States is at liberty to do what it pleases regarding an 
appropriation that affects the welfare of the people of this 
country. 

I take the position that the House has a right to do that. I 
am aware of the fact that Congress has surrendered many of 
its rights under the Budget rule set up by the Republican Con- 
gress. We wanted a Budget arrangement made, but we did not 
expect, Mr. President, to surrender all the rights of Congress. 
We expected to have a kind of auditing committee to help hold 
appropriations down, but we did not propose to set up an all- 
powerful bureau and give to it power greater than that of the 
people’s Congress. Yet that has been done by a Republican 
Congress. 

What are we doing now? We are submitting to the estimates 
made by the Budget Bureau, no offitial of which ever had any 
experience in agricultural matters. There is not a thing in the 
history of any one of the officials of that bureau which indicates 
that he knows anything about agriculture. Then, I submit to 
the Senate, what right has one of those men or all of them to 
tell Senators from the agricultural sections of the country that 
they shall have or shall not have a certain item in the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill? 

I have been looking in Who's Who” to find out of whom 
this Budget Bureau is composed. I find that General Lord 
was born in Rockland, Me., and that he is a member of the 
Army and Navy Club. That well fits him for understanding 
the needs of agriculture in the South and West. Another one 
of them was born in Ohio; and another one in Iowa; and all of 
them, I believe, are members of some club—the Metropolitan 
Club here, or some other club. The other four members are not 
even listed in Who's Who." I submit that that would be a 
very convincing argument among the farmers of the United 


States—to tell them that a Budget Bureau was composed of men 
of such peculiar qualifications to pass on matters of this kind. 
That would be a very convincing argument to them. 

Mr. President, I find that this Budget Bureau is not so cheese- 


paring in some matters as with regard to agriculture. I find 
that this Budget Bureau was good enough to provide for an in- 
crease in the appropriation for the Navy. Do Senators catch 
the full significance of that? A disarmament conference, assem- 
bled in this city not long ago, pledged this Government to a 
reduction of war armaments of every kind, and pointed out the 
necessity of cutting down expenses in connection with providing 
war implements, Here is an appropriation flying in the face 
of those recommendations, flying in the face of the plighted 
faith of this Government, and the appropriation in time of 
peace, when we are at peace with the world, is larger than it 
was a year ago, and I have not heard one word of condemnation 
from the Budget Bureau for its conduct in this regard. Is this 
Budget Bureau to become a biased or partial concern or instru- 
mentality to dole out favors to certain interests in the country? 
Can it be that those who make money out of building battie- 
ships and furnishing material to go into battleships are more 
powerful with the Budget Bureau than the millions of farmers 
in distress in the South and West? : 

Who was it that was present when this Budget Bureau made 
up the estimates for the naval appropriation bill? Who was it 
that was so powerful that they persuaded that bureau to put 
in an increased amount for naval affairs? Who was it that was 
present when they were induced to cut the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill $6,000,000? 

Mr. President, they have stricken down some of the most im- 
portant and essential agencies in the field of agriculture. They 
have stricken them out—these members of the various clubs 
in the city of Washington, these members who know absolutely 
nothing about dirt farming, who know nothing about the needs 
of the people out yonder, struggling to live under the deadly in- 
fluence of a defiation conducted by the Republican Party. 

“Oh,” they say, “we will strike it out”; and I find here 
that Doctor Sawyer has been a constant adviser of the Budget 
Bureau. Now, think of that! What does Doctor Sawyer know 
about agricultural affairs? What does he know about the ne- 
cessity for distributing choice field and garden seeds in the 
South? Why, he does not know anything about it. 

The people of the United States will not submit to having 
these affairs run by a few high-brow, narrow-visioned men. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator, but may I make a statement? The Senator spoke 
about Doctor Sawyer knowing nothing about farming. Doctor 
Sawyer owns and lives upon a very large farm which he op- 
erates himself, or which is operated under his direction, at 
Marion, Ohio—White Oak Farm, 

Mr, HEFLIN. What does he produce? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Every kind of thing that can be grown 
a that locality. He runs it in connection with his sanitarium 

ere. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am glad to hear that. I 
pause for other Republican Senators to tell me what experience 
the members of the Budget Bureau have had with regard to 
farming. I mentioned Doctor Sawyer incidentally, because the 
report showed that he had been there hobnobbing with the 
bureau. He might have been after an additional appropria- 
tion to fight the corn borer of Ohio, as the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts was for his section of the country. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIIIS] appeared before our 
committee and made a splendid speech in favor of an additional 
appropriation for the corn borer, and I dare say that is just 
what Doctor Sawyer was doing there—trying to get an addi- 
tional appropriation to fight the corn borer. His interest in the 
corn borer has evidently called him to the Budget Bureau’s 
sessions. What does he know about cotton, sugar cane, and 
sweet potatoes? 

Now, I want somebody on the other side to tell me what the 
members of the Budget Bureau know about farming—about 
agriculture in any form. I am willing to yield to any Senator 
to tell me what qualifications the chairman of that bureau has, 
or his assistants have, to tell Senators from the South and West 
what should be done regarding agriculture. I pause for a reply. 
I do not get any reply. There is not a Senator over there who 
can tell me any reason why these men should have this power. 
There is not one of them there who can tell that a single one 
of them ever had any experience in farming or knows anything 
on earth about farming. 

Mr. President, I submit that it is wrong—it is outrageous—to 
appoint a Budget Bureau composed of men who are friendly to 
certain big interests and who smilingly approve increased appro- 
priations for a Navy when the rank and file of the American 
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people are trying to get away from hateful war. You have here 
a bureau that will recommend the appropriation of additional 
sums for that purpose, and yet agriculture, the most peaceful 
industry of them all, the one which produces that which feeds 
and clothes the world, is to be kicked about, is to be denied a 
fair chance in the struggle for existence, while these special 
interests can be taken care of. 

Let me read to the Senate briefly from a list of appropriation 
bills that have been passed: 


Navy, an increase over a year ago. ` 
State Department and Department of Justice, an increase over a year 
ago. 
W of Commerce, an increase over a year ago. 
Post Office Department, an increase over a year ago. 
Agriculture, a decrease of $6,000,000. 


Mr. President, agriculture is already suffering more than 
any other industry in the country. Who increased these other 
appropriations and cut down agriculture? Why, the Budget 
Bureau. Has it any farmers on it? Not one. Has it any man 
on it who has any knowledge of agriculture? Not one, so far 
as I know. I have turned to the Republican side of this 
Chamber and I have challenged any one of them to tell me if 
he knows of any experience that any one of them has had 
that would equip him for the work of passing on appropriation 
bills affecting the agriculture of the United States, and not a 
Senator there can rise and give such information, 

Mr. President, I submit that it is an outrage on the millions 
of farmers in the North, East, West, and South to have a 
Budget Bureau composed of men who are hostile to agri- 
culture. It may be out of ignorance—I do not know—or lack 
of information on these matters, but we ought not to be made 
to suffer for that. 

Oh, Mr. President, if the American people knew how. little 
by little the rights of the people are being surrendered to the 
special interests of this country they would be alarmed about 
what is going on here. Could there be a more ugly piece of 
testimony showing the centralization of power than a Budget 
Bureau with authority to fix an item in an appropriation bill 
and to override the will of a majority of 435 Members of the 
House, coming up from all over the country? That is what 
you have. Every Member of the House will tell you that 
under the rule and under the law as you have fixed it the 
House were bound and tied and could not yote on the question 
of whether or not they would have seed for distribution as 
formerly. That question was not permitted to be put to the 
body. They were not allowed to vote on it. 

Why do I say that? An amendment was put on in Committee 

of the Whole, and the House showed that it favored this item. 
It voted it in; and when the bill got back in the House the 
same amendment was presented, and a point of order was made 
against it, and the idea prevailed that the Budget Bureau and 
the ruling of the Chair must be sustained. That was the issue, 
ani not the issue as to whether they should have seed. Any 
Member of the House will tell you that they have not yet had 
an opportunity to vote on whether or not they would have 
seed distribution, and yet a majority in the House want seed. 
How are you going to answer an argument like that? That is 
whut I want to know. There is no denying the fact that the 
House has been shorn of its power. 
_ What is Congress for? Why pay 485 Members to represent 
the American people in the other branch of Congress if you are 
going to have a Budget Bureau of seven men to sit in judg- 
ment in these matters and override their will? If you are 
going to make laws to conform to the will of seven men instead 
of doing that which the American people want done—this is 
their Government—you ought to change the rules and let this 
Budget Bureau do certain things but not give it the power 
that it has. 

I will tell you what ought to be done with it, Mr. President. 
The Agricultural Committee, of which I am a member, ought to 
have the right to make up its own bill and then submit the 
whole bill as made up to the Budget Bureau, or invite the 
Budget Bureau, at least, to come down to the Agricultural 
Committee. I am in favor of that. They are getting so big 
that they will want Congress to come up there, I want to 
bring them down in the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and say to them: “We have provided an appropriation of 
$40,000,000," or whatever it is, “and we have gone over all the 
items, we have heard the testimony, and we believe this amount 
is necessary. Now, what have you to say about it? Have you 
any testimony contrary to that that we have had? We shall 
be glad to hear you,” and then let us decide whether we will 
accept the Judgment of the Budget Bureau or not. 

That is not the way you do it. You have taken away from 
us the right to make up the bill. We have nothing to do with 
it, and the Budget Bureau tells us what we can have, and from 


its judgment there is no appeal. Do you think the American 
people are going to stand for that? Not long. 

Mr. President, that Budget Bureau can be made very useful, 
and I am in favor of fixing it so that it will be useful; but I 
am not going to sit silent, coming from an agricultural sec- 
tion, and permit men in a Budget Bureau, who do not know 
anything about agriculture, under conditions where nobody in 
the Senate can say that either one of them is fitted from his 
knowledge of agriculture to pass on agricultural matters, to 
send a proclamation to the Senate stating “ you can have this 
much and no more.” I do not intend to submit to it, It is 
right and proper that we should have these items go in which 
are needed by the agricultural interests of the country. 

Take the case of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE]. They had not provided for the corn borer, and yet 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. WILLIS] convinced me that they really needed this addi- 
tional money, The Budget Bureau had denied it, and but for 
our action in requesting it, and the unanimous consent granted 
in this Chamber, that proposition would not have been in order. 
Think of that, that we are so tied by the order of the Budget 
Bureau that the whole Senate is helpless unless unanimous 
consent can be had to permit somebody to get a favor, Then 
they close up the unanimous-consent business, and somebody 
rises and says, “I make a point of order against the other,” 
and you put in the hands of one man, who makes a point of 
order, and the Chair, who may decide with him, the authority 
to determine the whole matter. That is wrong, Mr. President. 
It ought not to be the situation. 

Mr. President, I understand that since the naval appropria- 
tion bill was passed, with an increase of a million and a half 
or two million over the last appropriation, it has been discovered 
that the officials neglected to put in an estimate of six million 
and a half dollars for some service in connection with the big 
guns to be used on the battleships and that the Budget Bureau 
is ready to make proper recommendations for that. 

It is proper that these things should be emphasized. This 
Government ought to deal fairly with all classes. It ought to 
be absolutely fair to those who make money out of building big 
navies. It ought to be fair to those who make money by fur- 
nishing war implements of any kind. It ought to be fair to 
every legitimate interest in the country. . 

I have no hostility toward any legitimate institution in the 
country. I want every one of them to have a fair deal, but I 
am getting very weary of having special authority lodged in 
the hands of special agents or special interests to pass on mat- 
ters that affect the whole people of the United States; and when 
I see those special agents doling out favors to one class of peo- 
ple and striking down another class, I think it is my duty to 
call attention to it and to protest against it, and that is what [ 
am doing here to-day. 0 

If I can, I want to make Senators see how measly is this 
effort to strike out $360,000 to buy choice field and garden seed 
to distribute among 110,000,000 people; how measly It is; yet 
you are getting ready to vote $50,000,000 subsidy to the Ship 
Trust. I suppose you want to deprive the little children who 
enjoy these flower seeds and the poor who enjoy the vegetables 
produced from these garden seed, in order to accumulate, little 
by little, the money that you want to bestow upon the Ship 

rust. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Spencer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT, Did the Senator state that the House was 
denied an opportunity to vote upon this proposition? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I said they were denied an opportunity to 
vote on the question of whether they would have seed or not. 
The vote was on an appeal from the Chair. The Chair had 
ruled that the matter was not in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not a fact that the House, by a vote of 
more than 2 to 1, sustained the Chair in the ruling that it was 
not in order? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I stated they sustained the 
Chair, and I stated day before yesterday that the Chair, in a 
way, in his ruling, appealed to the House to sustain his ruling, 
and I never heard of that being done before since I have been 
a Member of Congress, and I have not talked with anybody who 
does remember such an occasion, where the Speaker himself, a 
man from New England, far removed from the great grain- 
growing West, far removed from the cotton-producing South, 
ruled that an item was out of order, and appealing from the 
Speaker’s chair to the Members to sustain the judgment of the 
Chair, and the judgment of the Chair was sustaining the action 
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of the Budget Bureau; no member of which has one scintila of 
qualification to pass on agricultural matters. 

Mr. LENROOT, Does the Senator state that the Speaker of 
the House made a speech asking the House to sustain his de- 
cision? 

Mr: HEFLIN. T have been told by a very reputable and re- 
sponsible Member of the House that im his ruling he made an 
appeal to the House to sustain him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has not the Senator read the ruling? Would 
the Senator make a statement of that kind without reading the 
ruling?’ 

Mr. HEFLIN: Yes; I would if it were told me by certain 
Members of the House. 

Mr. LENROOT. When the Senator has the Rrconp before 
him, and could verify it if it were true? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will ask the Senator, since he has said that, 
if there is anything in the ruling that would substantiate: the 
proposition that an appeal was at all made by the Speaker to 
the House in this matter? 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing: The Speaker did not say 
one word following his ruling, “The Chair sustains the point 
of order.” The Recorp is there. The Senator could have 
read it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. T am talking about when the Chair was 
passing on the point of order: What did he say? 

Mr. LENROOT. He passed on the merits of it, and held, of 
course, that it was not in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And in that statement appealed to the Re- 
publican side to sustain his ruling, I have been told. 

Mr. LENROOT. It seems to me that before making a state- 
ment of that kind concerning the Speaker of the House the 
Senator might have read’ the Recorp that was before him. 

Mr. HEFLEN. Let me say that the Senator is not satisfied 
on that question yet. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest that the Senator read the RECORD., 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator will read it before he will admit 
that the Speaker did not make the appeal. I am not satisfied’ 
about it yet, because I believe that the Member of the House 
who: heard him and told me that he made that appeal told the 
truth. T do not know whether the Recorp was changed after 
the ruling was made or not, but T am going to make a further 
inquiry into it. T do not make a statement on this floor unless 
I have reason for it, and I have not made one yet that has 
been disproved. I am not satisfied about this. I will look 
into it. Senators will hear from me again on this. I will not 
be switched off from this other matter now. 

I have already commented on the Navy appropriation, and 
there is an increase- in the appropriation for the Department of 
Justice, Here is the Department of Commerce with an in- 
crease; here is the Post Office Department with an increase. 
The State Department, which has to do with our foreign 
affairs, has had its appropriation increased. 

The Department of Justice, which has been so severely criti- 
cized by Senators on this floor, has had its appropriation in- 
creased, and the Budget Bureau has acquiesced fn it all; but 
when it came to doing something for the farmer, $6,000,000 are 
lopped off, and no good reason given for it. In the case of some 
of the items which we have looked into—one suggested by the 
Senator from Louisiana—it has been shown that the Budget 
Bureau. was wrong and made a mistake in their ruling in the 
matter. 

One item called attention to by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brovussarp] was the mosaic parasite; which injuriously 
affects sugar cane. We asked for $10,000 additional to fight 
that pest in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, and the 
other Southern States, and the Secretary of Agriculture and his 
advisers recommended that we have it. What happened? The 
Budget Bureau turned down the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and his advisers. Then what happened? 
Every southern Senator was in favor of this item. The Mem- 
bers of the House from the South were in favor of it, and cer- 
tain men from Towa, Ohio, Maine, and elsewhere decided that 
the South should not have $10,000 additional to check a new 
pest that is making ravages in the cane fields of our section. 

What happened then? We came to make inquiry, and what 
were we told? The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ransperr] 
said that the Secretary, or somebody speaking for him, stated, 
“I am not at liberty to tell you what we recommended.” Seng- 
tors, think of a Cabinet officer saying. “I am not at liberty to 
tell yon what we recommended. You will have to go to the 
Budget Bureau to find out what we recommended.” 

In better and brighter days a Member of the Senate could get 
the information he wanted from a Secretary who was free and 
unfettered, who would tell him what he knew, and do it gladly 
and fearlessly; but now you have tied the hands of the Secre- 
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tary of Agriculture and so embarrassed him under the Budget 
bureaucracy that he declines to tell a United States Senator 
what he advised regarding a pest making ravages in that Sena- 
tors own State, and advises hin to go to the bureaucracy of 
the Budget to find out what he had recommended. Oh, Mr. 
President, when the American people get onto this arrangement 
there is going to be a stir amongst them, and you are going to 
hear from them. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussan] did find out 
that the Secretary of Agriculture and his advisers: had recom- 
mended this thing; and he was- able to. state on this floor that 
they had recomended it; yet with the whole South backing the 
proposition: the: Senator from Wisconsin rose: im his place to 
make-a point of order against the proposition, and it was about 
to go out. I believe the Chair made the ruling, though none of 
us heard it, that it was not in order. 

What did we have to do because: of these restrictions you have 
thrown around the Congress; because of these surrendered 
rights of tlle: American people? We had to assemble the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture again and recommend that 810,000, and 
come in and ask unanimous consent to be allowed to: proceed, 
so: that we could get that $10,000 for the cane producers of the 
United. States. Does anybody think the American people are 
going to stand for such methods of procedure? 

I stated before that there had been stricken out of the bill 
many very meritorious and important items: No reason: was: 
given for it. The agents in the field’ said} “We need the 
money“; the Agricultural Department said, “We need the 
money”; the Budget Bureau said, “You can not have it“; and 
the Republican Senate is voting to sustain the judgment of the 
Budget Bureau. 

Mr. President, I want to say to my friends on the other side 
of the aisle that this treatment of the agricultural section of 
the country in refusing to permit these choice garden and field 
seeds: to be sent is in very bad taste when we consider what 
they have done for the other departments. of the: Government. 
The distribution of seeds has become an institution in the 
country. For a long, long time these seeds have been distrib- 
uted. Old men in the South and West, too old to do anything 
else much now, go to the post office-in the springtime asking 
if they have any mail. The postmaster says, No.“ They say, 
“Well, about this time of year I usually get a package of seed 
ftom the Government. I am getting too old to do anything 
else much now, so I make a little garden and I enjoy the garden, 
and my grandchildren all enjoy the vegetables produced from 
those seeds. Hasn't my package of seeds come yet?” “No; 
they have not come, Uncle Johnny.” He comes back again the 
next day;.and again. This is happening in the South and in the 
West. Finally the postmaster says, “ Uncle: Johnny; you will 
not get any seed this year: The Republican Congress: has: 
stricken out the item which carried a: small appropriation’ for 
this purpose and you will get no. more seed from the Govern- 
ment.” Then Uncle Johnny will shake his head and say, Well 
that Is about all I have been getting for the last two or three: 
years’ from the Government while the Republicans were in 
power, just a little package of seed, and now they have taken 
that away. Why have they done that, Mr. Postmaster?“ 

The: postmaster will say, “Well, they have to raise a lot of 
money: They are trying to pass a ship subsidy bill up there. 
Some of the ships that cost us $600,000 and $800,000 each are 
being sold to the Shipping Trust for $1,600 and $2,100, and the 
Shipping Trust is not satisfied with that. It wants the Govern- 
ment to pay it $50,000,000 a year to run the ships after being 
given to it, aud the Government has got to get the money from 
somewhere and this $360,000: will help some. It is not much, 
but they have to get money wherever they can, so they have 
decided! to take it from you and the children and! the people 
generally in the agricultural section, in the little villages, in the 
towns, aud im the rural districts of the country.” 

Mr. President, they have stricken this item that permitted 
us to send a few cuttings of vines of various kinds. I have seen 
some of the cotton factories in the South iu South Carolina, 
for instance—where they have planted’ these cuttings and the 
places where the boys and girls have to work looked like a 
school yard, with flowers blooming and vines creeping up along 
the walls of the factory buildings. They had robbed the build- 
ings of a look of despair and gloom and nakedness: which they 
had in the old days. They were making these places attractive, 
Flowers bloomed about the factory, vines trailed up the walls, 
and’ that was one good that this small appropriation did. 

Not only that, but we used to send the seed to the schools in 
the West and South and the community schools, where four or 
five: communities would send their children to one big seħool, 
and where they would use the cuttings and flower seeds to 
make the school yard and school building and whole surround: 
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ings more attractive. Now, some Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber are ready to make a point of order to prevent 
the sending out of any of the cuttings or any of the little vines 
or any of the seed that have given so much pleasure in the days 
that are gone. 

Mr. President, when I see Senators over on the other side of 
the aisle vote to increase the naval appropriation bill; the De- 
partment of Commerce appropriation bill, and the Department 
of Justice appropriation bill, and then striking down agricul- 
ture in this way, already on the toboggan slide, already 
stricken and wounded sore, I think of the story that the be- 
loved and lamented Senator Bob Taylor used to tell about the 
widower who had one son 8 years old. The widower married 
again, and by the second wife he had two or three boys. In 
the fall time when the weather got cold he went to town to buy 
some shoes for all of them. He brought back nice, warm, com- 
fortable soft shoes for the children by the second wife, but the 
boy by the first wife was having a hard time. He brought him 
a pair of rough brogan shoes. The boy put them on and sat look- 
ing at the fireplace and the tears gathered in his eyes. His 
father said, “What is the matter?” He said, “They hurt 
me.” He said, “Don’t they fit?” ‘Yes; they fit, but they 
hurt me,” he said, with a sob. “Where do they hurt you?” 
He said, “ They hurt me in here,” pointing to his heart, 

Mr. President, it is enough to touch the sympathy of those 
who have sympathy to see how agriculture is treated by the 
Republican Senate and the Republican House. Here is one 
little item, not quite one-half of $1,000,000, which is proposed 
to be eliminated, and yet twenty-odd million dollars were ap- 
propriated to buy seed and vines and anything else wanted in 
Russia for a people far across the sea. But the $360,000 is 
going to be struck out because the Budget Bureau does not 
want us to have it. 

As to the naval appropriation bill, the Steel Trust said “in- 
crease it,” and it was increased. I asked the Senator in charge 
of the naval appropriation bill on the floor whether the amount 
was larger this year than last year and he said it was larger. 
I assert to-day that the agricultural appropriation bill is crip- 
pled by the taking out of it, without rime or reason, of $6,000,- 
000. Those of us who come from the agricultural sections 
where the boll weevil has worked so much ruin, where defla- 
tion has destroyed the prosperity of the people and bound them 
in the bondage of the mortgage, feel as did the little boy—it 
hurts us in our hearts to see Republican Senators standing 
here and fighting to strike out a little item of $360,000. 

Mr. President, I have gone through my State and I have 
often stopped at the homes of farmers, They would say, 
“ Come in and have dinner. We have some vegetables produced 
from the seed you sent out. They are fine. The neighbors are 
all bragging about them.” Mr. President, it gives them a little 
comfort. I appeal to Republican Senators to allow us to con- 
tinue to enjoy that little measure of comfort. We have sent 
out a few of the flower seed. I have seen the flowers blooming 
by the roadside, in yards about the houses of humble surround- 
ings. I have scented their fragrance as they cheered the in- 
mates of that humble home. But now I see a concerted drive 
here to strike out the appropriation for that purpose, and it is 
said “ What care we for their comfort? What care we for the 
perfume of the flowers in those localities? What care we for 
the vegetables they may produce? The Budget committee, 
composed of university club men and metropolitan club men, 
have said we can not have it, and because, forsooth, they made 
no provision for it, we shall not have it.“ The House, hog tied 
by its rules and by the judgment of the Budget bureaucracy, 
never had a chance to express its judgment in favor of free 
see. 

I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lexroor] that 
he go and poll the Members of the House as to how they feel 
about free seed distribution. I dare say they will tell him, 
if he will promise not to tell the Budget Bureau, that at least 
a great majority of them are in favor of sending out these seed. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate 
much longer. One of the things accomplished by seed distri- 
bution was this: For instance, some western farmer had been 
working on a certain kind of seed until he had produced a 
very fine product. He communicated with the Agricultural De- 
partment. He would say, “Here is a fine tomato seed. 
Whereas in certain sections they have been producing small 
tomatoes, I have produced from this seed a large lucious to- 
mato. You ought to distribute the seed.” So the department 
would say, “They are choice seed—prize seed—and we will 
distribute them“; and in that way they were introduced in my 
section and in other sections. That applies to seeds generally. 
But the provision is to be stricken out and this opportunity 
taken from us. 


What has the medical profession done in this regard? Some 
Surgeon has performed an operation and he tells the symptoms 
to the doctors in convention assembled, He did not know what 
it was, but he decided a certain thing was the cause, and he 
performed the operation and found he was correct. So he told 
the other doctors of it, spread the news, and thus many lives 
were saved by the dissemination of that information, 

So here we are with Just a little more than a quarter of a 
million dollars, haying the opportunity each year to spread 
among the people a variety of choice seed, the best seed in 
the country, and we are about to be deprived of it. I am told 
that last year, or possibly the year before, we had 282,000 
garden acres; that they produced $195,000,000 worth of vege- 
tables and other garden truck; and that of this about one-tenth 
or a little less was produced from seed sent out by Congress, 
Think of that. 

Suppose they had produced but $2,000,000 worth from it, 
that would be a pretty fair return on the investment. We 
would get a better return from that than from the $50,000,000 
which it is proposed to give to the Shipping Trust to. stick in 
their pockets and rejoice as they ride across the briny deep 
and sit upon the deck on moonlight nights looking at the stars 
and singing the praises of the Republican Congress for the 
kindly gift of a $50,000,000 subsidy. Oh, Mr. President, there 
are a great many curious things happening here. 

How would my friends on the other side of the Chamber 
defend themselyes out on the stump? Suppose somebody should 
rise and say that we had formerly distributed seed in the com- 
munity and that they were very much enjoyed and did a great 
deal of good. They would ask why you ceased to send them. 
What would you say? Some of you would say that you did not 
think the people appreciated them. They would tell you that 
you were very much mistaken. They would say, “We know 
that the big seed houses have been fighting this appropriation 
for years; we know that they have for years and years carried 
on a consistent and persistent propaganda to prevent the free 
distribution of seed; we know that they are in a position to 
contribute to the campaign fund of your party, which they have 
done, no doubt, and are therefore entitled to be heard, and at 
last the big seed houses have triumphed, and the school children, 
the women, the masses generally in the rural districts have 
lost.” That will be the story written about this transaction if 
this item of $360,000 be dropped from the pending bill, 

The people will also ask you to explain why you voted to 
excuse the big income-tax payers from paying $90,000,000 a 
zeer and go free, for we get not a dollar from that source to- 

ay. 

They will further ask you to explain why it was that you 
permitted the profiteers to be excused from paying $450,000,000 
a year; and they will ask you why it was that you paid with- 
out question $700,000,000 of questionable war contracts after 
the war was over? Then they will ask you, lastly, “ What 
about increasing the appropriation carried in the bill for 
the Navy, in the bills for the Department of Commerce, for 
the Post Office Department, for the State Department, and 
for the Department of Justice, while you struck down the 
appropriation for agriculture? What about the $50,000,000 
that you are proposing to giye as a ship subsidy when you 
will not appropriate even $360,000 to give cheer to the women 
and the children of the country who would like to see a 
flower blooming about the yard; to give cheer to the old men 
and women who are now too old to do much else but work a 
garden, and who derive pleasure from receiving a little packet 
of seed from the Government?” 

Mr. President, I am reminded of what Sam Jones, the great 
evangelist, once said to a little country boy. When Sam was 
driving through the South one hot day he came upon a little 
plece of branch bottom land just after a rain, when the 
weather was steaming hot. A little boy was down there plow- 
ing. He had run around the corn. There are Senators on 
the other side who do not know any more what I am talking 
about than the Budget Bureau would know when I say that 
he “ran around the corn.” [Laughter.] I am going to use 
another similar expression. He had barred it off. Some 
Senators think I mean by that he had put it in the shape of 
an iron bar. He had barred the corn off and left it, because 
the rain had come, and it had rained so continually that he 
could not go back there and plow the corn again and throw 
the dirt back to the roots. So the roots of the corn had become 
exposed, and the sunshine between the showers had caused the 
blades of the corn to turn yellow. 

This little country boy was down there plowing; he was hold- 
ing the great big handles of a Columbus plowstock ; and he was 
throwing the dirt to the corn, tugging away, brave little hero 
of the kingdom of agriculture. As he tugged along he reached 
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the end of the row. Sam Jones stopped his buggy, just over the 
fence from the boy, and said, Whoa! Ah, that is a little hero, 
and I must say a word of comfort and cheer to him and inter- 
rogate him a little.” He said, “Son, you have neglected your 
corn until it has turned yellow.” The boy said, “Yes; we 
planted the yellow kind.” [Laughter.] “Get up Beck,” he said 
to his mule. The boy just turned right around and drove back 
and left Sam Jones sitting there in the buggy perplexed; but he 
decided. to take another crack at the little fellow. So when he 
came back Sam said to him, “ If you do not hurry up and culti- 
vate that corn very rapidly, you will not make more than half 
a crop.” The boy replied, “Working on halves, anyhow,” 
[laughter], and he turned right around and drove on back down 
the corn row to the other end. This reply angered Sam Jones 
considerably, and when the boy came back the next time Sam 
looked at him and said, “ Do you know that there is very little 
between you and a fool?” The boy said quickly, “ Nothing but 
a fence. Get up Beck.” [Laughter.] And he drove on. 

Here are Senators over there who voted to excuse the great 
income taxpayers the payment of $90,000,000 a year, excusing 
the profiteers the payment of $450,000,000 a year, paying ques- 
tionable war contracts amounting to $700,000,000, and about to 
give to the ship trust $50,000,000 a year in the form of a sub- 
sidy, and yet they are about to deny to the whole agricultural 
people of the United States the right to have a few flower seed 
and a few garden seed and choice field seed that cost in all just 
$860,000. How far are they removed from the fence that the boy 
spoke of in his reply to Sam Jones? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that there has been no estimate made 
for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no amendment pending. 

Mr. LODGE. I thought the amendment had been moved. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Was the Senator attempting to make a point 
of order against the amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. I intend to make the point of order against the 
amendment when the time comes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Merely for the Senator's benefit, I will say a 
few words more, Then I shall be through, and I shall give him 
a chance to take such action as he desires. 

I appeal to the Senator to let us continue in the bill the item 
for seed distribution, If it shall be continued, gardens will 
spring up as if by magic; choice green vegetables basking In the 
sun and reveling in the rain will rise up and call him blessed; 
and when the table groans with a variety of fruits of the garden 
and the faces about such a splendid repast are beaming with 
smiles, all will gratefully remember that while Republican 
Senators were proposing a subsidy of $50,000,000 to the Ship- 
ping Trust they paused long enough to permit $360,000 to be 
appropriated to encourage citizens everywhere to raise their 
own vegetables by distributing among them a variety of choice 
vegetable seed. I appeal to the Senator from Massachusetts to 
harden not his heart. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I suggested 
yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 82, after line 16, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 

Purchase and distribution of valuable seeds: For purchase, propa- 
gation, testing, and congressional distribution of valuable 8 ibs, 
trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants; all necessary office fixtures 
and supplies, fuel, transportation, paper, twine, gum, postal cards, gas, 
electric current, rent outside of the District of Columbia, official travel- 
ing expenses, and all necessary material and repairs for putting up 
and distributing the same; for repairs and the employment of local and 
special agents, clerks, assistants, and other labor required in the city 
of Washington and elsewhere, $360,000. And the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby directed to expend the said sum, as nearly as prac- 
ticable, in the purchase, testing, and distribution of such valuable seeds 
bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, the best he can obtain at 
public or private sale, and such as shall be suitable for the res ve 
localities to which the same are to be apportioned, and in which same 
are to be distributed as hereinafter stated; and such seeds so pur- 
chased shall include a variety of vegetable and flower seeds suitable 
for planting and culture in the various sections of the United States: 
Provided, That the Secretary of Agriculture, after due advertisement 
and on competitive bids, is authorized to award the contract for the 
supplying of printed packets and envelopes and the packing, assembling, 
and mai ing of the seeds, bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, or 
any part thereof, for a period of not more than five years nor less 
than one year, if by such action he can best 8 the interests of 
the United States. An equal proportion of five-sixths of all seeds, 
bulbs, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants shall, upon their request, 
after due notification by the Secretary of Agriculture that the allot- 
ment to their respective districts is ready for distribution, be supplied 
te Senators, Representatives, and Delegates in Congress for distribu- 
tion among their constituents, or mailed by the department upon the 
receipt of their addressed franks, in packages of such weight as the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Postmaster General may jointly de- 
termine: Provided, however, That upon each envelope or wra T Con- 
taining packages of seeds the contents thereof shall be pintals indi- 


cated, and the Secretary shall not distribute to soy Peaster, — 5 
sentative, or Delegate seeds entirely unfit for the ate and locality 


he represents, but shall distribute the same so that each Member ma 


have seeds of equal value, as near as may be, and the best adapt 
to the locality he represents: Provided also, That the seeds allotted — 
Senators and Representatives for distribution in the districts embra 
within the twenty-fifth and thirty-fourth parallels of latitude shall be 
ready for delivery not later than the 10th day of January: Provided 
also, That any poron of the allotments to Senators, Representatives, 
and ee n Congress remaining uncalled for on the Ist day ot 
April shall be distributed by the Secretary of riculture, giving pref- 
erence to those persons whose names and addresses have been fur- 
nished by Senators and Representatives in Congress and who have not 
before during the same season been supplied by the ay NS And 
8 also, That the Secretary shall report, as provided in this act, 
he place, quantity, and pre of seeds purchased, and the date of pur- 
chase; but nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to prevent the 
Secretary of Agriculture from sending seeds to those who apply for 
the same. And the amount herein appropriated shall not be diverted 
or used for ar other 7 but for the purchase, testing, propaga- 
tion, and distribution of valuable seeds, bulbs, mulberry, and other rare 
and valuable trees, shrubs, vines, cuttings, and plants, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Her in}. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it has not been estimated for nor 
has it been recommended by any committee, for the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry voted it down, and the Committee 
on Appropriations did not report it. I may also say that the 
Department of Agriculture is opposed to it. In any event, it 
is general legislation, and I make the point of order against it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before the Chair rules upon 
the point of order I desire to state that we did not have a full 
attendance in the Committee on Agriculture when the question 
was considered. I believe there are sufficient Senators, mem- 
bers of the committee, who are favorable to the interests of, 
agriculture to yote for the free-seed amendment; I am satis- 
fied that a clear majority of the members of the committee are 
in favor of the proposition. However, of course, I am in the 
hands of the Senator from Massachusetts and the majority. 
If it is determined that the Budget Bureau shall be followed 
instead of the justice of the cause and the merits of the case, 
of course, I do not know that there is anything else I can do; 
but I should be very glad if the Senator would withdraw his 
point of order and let us vote on the question and have a roll 
call. Such a roll call would be very interesting; I myself will 
undertake to make it interesting in some sections. I should like 
to present the issues involved here to the people who ‘sit in 
front of the speakers in 1924 during the Presidential campaign, 
and I should like to let them know how much influence is 
possessed by the big seed houses of Chicago, from which one 
of the hotel proprietors came who demanded that this bill 
should be reduced a million dollars. I should like the people 
to know the whole facts in the case. I appeal to the Senator 
from Massachusetts to withdraw his point of order and let 
the Senate vote upon this question 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MOSES, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Asburst George McCumber Shields 

Ball Hale McKellar Simmons 
Bayard Harreid McKinley Smith 

Borah Harris McLean Smoot 
Broussard Harrison McNary Spencer 
Bursum Heflin Moses Stanley 
Cameron Johnson Nelson peeling 
Capper Jones, N. Mex. New Sutherland 
Caraway Jones, Wash. Nicholson Townsend 
Couzens ellog; Norbeck Underwood 
Culberson Kendrick Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis eyes ddie Walsh, Mont. 
Dillingham Ladd Overman Warren 
Ernst La Follette Phipps Weller 
Fernald Lenroot Pomerena Williams 
Fletcher 28 Ransdell Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCormick Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call, A quorum is present. The question is, 
Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? On this question the yeas and nays have been or- 


dered, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, I desire to say just one word 
with reference to this appeal. 

I hope the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS], 
who appealed from the decision of the Chair, will, before the 
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vote is taken, undertake. to tell the Senate wherein he thinks 
the Chair was wrong in making this ruling: It does not seem 
to me possible that any Senator can believe the Chair was 
wrong in the ruling that he has just made; and it therefore 
Involves: the question whether the Senate of the United States 
proposes to be governed by the rules that the Senate itself 
has made. It is- not. a: question of the merits of this case; 
whether a Senator is in favor of free seeds or not. It is a 
question of whether a Senator believes. the President of the 
Senate has made an erroneous.ruling, If, in his judgment, the 
ruling of the Chair was correct, T submit that it is. the duty 
of every Senator to vote to sustain: the decision of the Chair. 
This same question has been up before- many times, This 
identical matter has been ruled upon by the Senate: heretofore: 
Tt has been ruled out of order. Not over two weeks ago the 
same identical question was up in the House. The Chair prop- 


erly ruled that the item was not in order, and he was sustained 


im that ruling by a vote of more than 2 to 1. T hope the 
Senate will not now violate its own rules by declaring that the 
Chair was wrong in the ruling that he has made, when it seems 
to me that every Senator must be satisfied that instead of being 
wrong the Chair was right. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Mr: President, I was under the impression— 
and I wish to ask the Senator from Massachusetts if I am 
wrong about that—that an estimate had been made, and that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry had refused to 
make the appropriation in accordance with the estimate: 

Mr; LODGE. Mr. President, no estimate was made. The 
item was not estimated for by the Budget Bureau. It was not 
estimated for, nor was any appropriation proposed by the 
Agricultural Department. The Agricultural Department is 
against it. Both the committees before whom this matter has 
come have refused to report it. 

Mr: SIMMONS. Mr: President; I was aware, as the Senator 
from Massachusetts says, that the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry had refused to make the appropriation, but I 
assumed that the department had made an estimate. 

Mr: LODGH: No; the department made no estimate at all. 

Mr: SIMMONS. T assumed that am estimate had been made 
because this ftem has been in the bills from time immemorial; 
and If the Agricultural Department at this time has not made 
un estimate for it, it would seem that the Agricultural De- 
partment has changed its policy with reference to this matter: 

Mr. LODGE. The Agricultural Department is opposed to it, 
and’ has been for some time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator says “for some time,” 
how long a time does he mean? 

Mr: LODGDH: Certainly for several years: 

Mr. UNDERWOOD: Mr. President, I think, if the Senator 
will allow me; the Agricuitural Department by word of mouth 
has said that it was opposed to it, but I think heretofore it has 
always sent down an estimate. 

Mr. LODGE. They had no estimate last year. At all events, 
they sent no estimate, and the Bureaw of the Budget sent no 
estimate. There was no estimate before Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to emphasize that 
point. My impression is that heretofore the Agricultural De- 
partment, without regard to whether or not it was in favor of 
the legislation, has made an estimate and sent it to the Con- 
gress, and that the Congress for many; many yeats has never 
failed to adopt legislation to carry out that estimate. 

Mr, LODGE. What the Agricultural’ Department has done 
in the past does not affect the present. No estimate has been 
made for it either by the department or by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not the question I am asking the 
Senator. I am asking the Senator if this is not the first time 
that the Department of Agriculture has failed to make an esti- 
mate for this item? 

Mr. LODGE. Does the Senator think the fact that it is the 
first time makes it in order? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not. I am not contending: that, 
but I am asking my question of the Senator for the purpose of 
corroborating the statement which I have just made, that L 
assumed when I made the point of order that the Department 
of Agriculture, in pursuance of the common custom in this 
matter, had made an estimate, and that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry of this bedy had refused to make the 
appropriation in pursuance of that estimate. Of course, if I 
am mistaken about that I wish to withdraw my appeal, becanse 
I think in that case there is no ground for an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair; but when I made the point I did not 
know that the Agricultural Department had been so derelict 
in this matter, or that the Agricultural Department had now 
suddenly changed its immemorial policy with reference to this 
item so important to the agricultural interests of the United 


States. I want now to stress the point—and if I am not right 
about that L should like to have some: Senator enlighten. me— 
that this is the first time the United: States Agricultural De- 
partment, whether it was in favor of this legislation or not, 
has assumed to itself the rightsummarily to cut: off the appro» 
priation by refusing to estimate for it. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS.. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY.. Not for a period of two years has the Agri- 
cultural Department made any estimate on this item. The 
department failed to: do so last year as a matter of policy, 
which L approved; and likewise this year. The Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget made no estimate for it. It was. not: 
reported by the committee in either branch: of Congress; and, 
indeed, yesterday, at a meeting of the Agricultural Committee, 
11 being present, the committee voted to keep this item out: 
of the bill. The ruling on the point of order as made by the 
Chair, I think, is entirely correct. 

That, briefly, is the history of the situation; 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon: me, then; as I 
understand, last year the Agricultural Department did not 
make an estimate; but, notwithstanding that fact, the com- 
mittee brought in a bill and we did make an appropriation. 
So, after all, this Republican Congress: can not escape its share- 
of the: responsibility. 

Mr. McNARY. The House committee reported the bill with 
that item in it, and the Senate refused to agree to. it; but in 
conference the Senate conferees yielded in order to get an: 
Agricultural bill out, and the item remained in the bill for this 
year.. 1 
Mr. SIMMONS. So that in the last Congress, While the 
Present Secretary of Agriculture did not make an estimate for 
this purpose, the Congress took the bit in its mouth and made 
the appropriation. I had assumed, without recalling the facts, 
that the estimate came from the: department. and the Congress 
acted im accordance with it. 

We have this fact developed, Mr; President, as the result of: 
this colloquy, and it is that fact which I wish to. emphasize 
and get before the people of the country, especially: the farmers 
of the United States, that up to the time the present ad- 
ministration. came Into power no Secretary of Agriculture, at 
least for many years in the past, has refused to make an esti- 
mate to lay the foundation: for an appropriation to se 
a few special varieties. of seed for the benefit: of that vast 
proportion: of our population which is engaged in agriculture. 

I understood one Senator on the other side to say that they 
would gladly assume the responsibility for this action of the 
Republican Secretary of Agriculture. They are entitled) to the: 
responsibility, and I give them the responsibility willingly; but 
I want the farmers of the country to understand where the 
responsibility is and what party for the: first time has: refused: 
even to make an estimate and giye the Congress of the United: 
States an opportunity to express its judgment as to whether: 
or not this little pittance. that heretofore: has been allowed tlie 
farmers, and which they have appreciated very much, shall now 
be denied to them upon, L suppose, the ostensible plea of 
economy: 

Mr. President, we hear a great deal- about: the: economy of 
the present administration. When you. begin to analyze the 
foundations of this claim you will find that their economy 
consists in the lopping off of small, petty sums, while they pay 
no attention to the large appropriations which. are demanded 
in behalf of the big interests of the United States, 

Mr. President; I withdraw the appeal from the decision of 
the Chair, because it was made by me under a misapprehen- 
sion of fact; but I am: amazed to: know that the Republican 
Secretary of Agriculture, in disregard of all the customs and 
precedents and the repeated action of Congress in granting this 
little pittance to the farmer, has assumed the responsibility of 
refusing even to let the Congress know what the estimate 
would be of the expense of furnishing this seed in case it 
should desire to continue this appropriation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator will 
withdraw his appeal, because I think in the circumstances the 
Chair is eminently correct, and upon the appeal I should have 
been obliged to vote to sustain the Chair. The Senator was 
laboring under a misapprehension, as he has explained, as the 
foundation for his appeal. As the case is, clearly the point of 
order is: well taken against the amendment proposed. 

The discussion, however, brings to light a situation which 
ought to be impressed upon the Congress, it seems to me. For 
instance, although Congress may feel that an appropriation 
ought to be made for certain public purposes, if department 
refuses to estimate for that appropriation in any way, Con- 
gress can. not legislate and can not provide the appropriation 
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It is emphasized somewhat by a situation of which I know 
where Congress has authorized certain aids to navigation in 
navigable waters, as was done two years ago in a particular 
instance. The Department of Commerce has never made any 
estimate covering that item, and therefore no appropriation 
has been made. I have offered amendments to appropriation 
bills to take care of that item, authorized by Congress, and 
have been confronted with the proposition that the proposal 
is out of order, can not be considered, and can not be allowed, 
because no estimate has been made by the department cover- 
ing the item. So we find ourselves unable to carry out the 
purposes of Congress, even after laws have been passed author- 
izing certain improvements, certain public works, because the 
department does not see fit to lay down an estimate covering 
those items. That situation is intolerable, and I hope we can 
find some way out of that dilemma in order that the public 
business may be properly conducted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not mean 
to imply that the committee having jurisdiction may not 
recommend any appropriation that is authorized by law that it 
sees fit to recommend, regardless of an estimate or want of 
estimate by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the proposition which has always 
been put up to me when I went before the committee with an 
item of that sort, that inasmuch as no estimate was made by 
the department the committee did not feel authorized to 
recommend it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not mean that they do 
not feel authorized. They never allege their want of au- 
thority, but as a matter of policy they may decline to do it. 
The Senator understands that they have jurisdiction and 
power to make an appropriation if they choose to make it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have so contended, but without suc- 
cess, because they fall back upon their lack of power to do it, 
and base their inability upon the proposal that the depart- 
ment have not made any estimate for it, and therefore that 
they are not empowered to recommend the appropriation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator indicate any committee 
that has taken the position with the Senator that they had no 
power to recommend an appropriation because it had not been 
estimated for by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Appropriations Committee 
has done that repeatedly. 

Mr. LENROOT. On what bill? 

Mr. FLETCHER. On appropriations bills, at various times. 

Mr. LENROOT. Can the Senator signify one? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I could point them out by a little ex- 
amination into my previous experiences before that committee, 

Mr. LENROOT. I am sure the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, would not the Senator from 
Florida say this: That the committee is governed largely by 
the estimates, but has never stated its want of authority? It 
usually follows the estimates, as far as it can, because the de- 
partments inquire into the matter; but as to the want of au- 
thority to bring in an appropriation, it has never said it. had 
no power to do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It has been the impression given me that 
the committee did not feel authorized or empowered to recom- 
mend the appropriation because there were no estimates by 
the department. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The committee might have felt disinclined 
because of the lack of estimates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If they had put it upon that ground, I 
could have had some sort of remedy, perhaps, but that has not 
been the ground, apparently, on which they sought to base 
their action in discussing the matter with me. In a case of 
that sort if the committee says, We propose to be governed 
by the estimates, and the estimates are not here, and therefore 
we will not act upon this; we must reject the amendment or 
the proposal,” they are still accomplishing the same thing. If 
they lay down a rule that they will not go beyond the esti- 
mates, it accomplishes the same thing as if they had no power 
to do it. i 

Mr. LENROOT. In the one case the criticism would be di- 
rected against the committee and in the other against the law. 
Certainly the Senator sees the distinction. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see the distinction. I hope the Senator 
from Wisconsin will insist upon that being the law. So far 
I have never heard it insisted upon by any member of the 
committee before which these matters have been presented. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will yield further, I wish to 
say, as a member of the Committee on Appropriations, that it 
has never been represented to any Senator that the committee 
had not jurisdiction to either increase an appropriation or 
make a new oue, if it was authorized by law, irrespective of 


Budget estimates. I certainly, have always taken that position 
as a member of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has not been a member of 
the committee a very great while. He became a member in 
March, 1922. I have not presented a matter of that sort to the 
Senator while he was a member of the committee so far as I 
know, but I have had matters of that kind before the com- 
mittee, and they have invariably rejected the proposals because 
there were no estimates. That is the ground upon which they 
put their action. z 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true, too. The Senator knows 
that the question of a Budget has been discussed from one end 
of this country to another. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that. 

Mr, SMOOT. I believe a great majority of the people of the 
United States believe in the Budget. Nearly every civilized 
country has it, and I am very glad we have one. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I voted for the Budget law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator voted for it. I wish 
to say now that General Lord, the head of the Budget Bureau, is 
one of the very best men in the United States for that posi- 
tion. I know of no man who is his equal, and I want to say, 
in passing, that General Lord is the only man in charge of 
Government appropriations who in years past has come to my 
office and pointed out to me where an appropriation could be 
cut so as to save the Government of the United States money 
and not interfere with the activities of the Government. : 

I do not know whether he is a Democrat or a Republican, and 
I do not care to which party he belongs. I know that when a 
question arose, when General Dawes was going to leave the 
service of the Government, as to where to get a man to take that 
position, I told the President that there was one man capable 
of filling the position just as well as General Dawes or any 
other living man, and he was General Lord. I want to pay 
tribute to that splendid man. I do not believe there is a man 
who looks after the interests of the Government better than he, 
He would do no one any harm, and he would make no recom- 
mendation for an appropriation that he did not believe to be 
absolutely necessary, As far as I am concerned as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, there would have to be 
some mighty good evidence to cause me to vote to increase an 
appropriation that has been recommended from the Budget. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr, President, I know General Lord. I 
met him in connection with military matters, as a member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs. I have the very highest 
respect and admiration for General Lord. I have no question 
about his capacity, his ability, and his integrity. So far as I 
am concerned, I can pay to him personally just as high a com- 
pliment as can the Senator from Utah, and I do not know his 
politics and never have bothered to inquire about his politics. 

Of course, this is a matter not controlled by General Lord. 
I am not making these observations as in any way reflecting 
upon the Bureau of the Budget. If the department does not 
submit estimates to the Budget Bureau, the Budget Bureau is 
not likely to go and dig them up, to hunt up items which 
have been authorized by Congress in previous legislation in 
order to recommend an appropriation. 

I think the fault lies with the departments in not following 
up the acts of Congress authorizing appropriations for publie 
purposes, such, for instance, as aids to navigation, making rec- 
ommendations and estimates with reference thereto. Of course, 
if the departments do not submit estimates to the Budge Bu- 
reau the Budget Bureau is not likely to know about them at 
all. They would not be likely to bother about previous legis- 
lation, and find out what items should be taken care of as hav- 
ing been authorized in the past. I do not care to dwell upon 
that subject further; I only mentioned it. 

I am glad to have developed the fact that the Appropria- 
tions Committee feels authorized to deal with items, notwith- 
standing the absence of estimates. I shall take very great 
pleasure in presenting a few of them to the committee, and 
I hope I will get some sympathy from that committee, because 
there are items which have been authorized by Congress in 
previous years and have never been taken care of, and the 
only reason given for not taking care of them was that the de- 
partments had not made estimates for them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I indorse all that both Sen- 
ators have said about General Lord. I think he is one of the 
most efficient men we have in the Government service. I have 
known him for a long time. I knew him when he was in 
charge of the supply bills of the War Department, and I re- 
gard him as a man of great ability and one who wants to do 
what is exactly right for the Government in the line of 
economy and efficiency. But as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations and as a Member of the Senate, I wish 
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some way could be determined upon by which the Senate could 
know how much the departments have estimated to the 
Budget as the amounts they think necessary to be appropriated. 
I think the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has an 
amendment along that line. We have not that information. 
Information is sent to us by the Budget in the Book of Esti- 
mates, but how much the departments estimate for we do not 
know. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Of course, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions ought to have that information. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think we will have it. We will devise 
some method of getting it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They ought to compare the estimates of 
the departments with the estimates submitted by the Budget 
Bureau. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; to see how much the Budget has 
decreased an estimate asked for by a department. I think 
the Senate ought to have them, and I think the Senator from 
Mississippi has an amendment that will cover that matter. I 
will ask the Senator if that is not the case. 

Mr. HARRISON. I intend to offer an amendment carrying 
out that idea before the bill is passed. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I will support that amendment most heart- 
ily, because I think Senators ought to have full information as 
to the amount necessary to be appropriated for certain items, 
If the Budget has defeated an item, they ought to give some 
‘reason for their action. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the committee ought to have that 
information. Now, I wish to submit just a few observations 
regarding the bill, but I will yield for the Chair to make an 
announcement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Snmrarons] having withdrawn his appeal, if there is no 
objection the order for the yeas and nays upon the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair will be rescinded. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there are two items in the 
bill to which I would like to direct the attention of the Senator 
having the bill in charge and the Senate for a few moments, 
The first item I would call attention to is found beginning at 
the bottom of page 49 and continuing on page 50, reading: 

For investigation of insects affecting southern field crops, including 
insects affecting cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar cane, etc., and the cigarette 
beetle and Argentine ant, $165,000. 

That appropriation is intended to cover all the various sub- 
jects mentioned, practically all kinds of field crops, cotton, 
tobacco, rice, sugar cane, and so forth, and the cigarette beetle 
and the Argentine ant. Therefore there is carried in the bill an 
appropriation of only $165,000 for all these subjects. It seems 
to me if we go so far as to provide a specific appropriation, for 
instance, for the barberry bush, and a specific appropriation for 
the corn borer, and for various other matters pointed out and 
named in the bill and especially set forth, that we ought to dig- 
nify the evils of the boll weevil by making an appropriation 
especially applicable to the elimination and treatment of that 
very great menace to an important industry in the country. I 
do now know what the estimate was either from the department 
or from the Budget. I presume perhaps this is in accordance 
with the estimate submitted. It does seem to me, however, that 
the amount is too small and wholly inadequate if we are going 
to give any proper treatment to the subject of the destruction or 
control or elimination of the boll weevil. 

I have before me a copy of the Lexington (S. C.) Cotton News 
of January 1, which contains a very interesting and instructive 
article, entitled: 


Crisis in cotton-growing situation can only be relieved by solution of 
several pending economic problems of vital concern to the growers. 

The article is quite lengthy, and I shall not ask to have the 
whole of it put in the Recor, but just to show the importance 
of the one subject I would quote from it to this extent: 

ENORMOUS DESTRUCTION OF COTTON ROLL WEEVIL IN ITS STEADY MIGRA- 
TION AND INFESTATION OF THE COTTON AREA OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Within the past 30 years the cotton boll weevil has extended its in- 

festation over practically 97 per cent of the entire cotton area of this 
country. The boll weevil to-day is far different from his ancestors 
who crossed the Mexican border into Texas some 80 years ago. He 
has a far stronger vitality. Climatic conditions which meant annibila- 
tion to his forefathers now fail to destroy him or even seriously affect 
his vitality. Although persistent efforts have been put forth by govern- 
mental agencies and private individuals and vast sums e: nded during 
this entire period for the purpose of discovering some method or means 
of destroying or controlling the weevil, still no practical method has yet 
been discovered and no method of checking its persistent invasion and 
destructive ravages invented. 


As the result of experiments and study in Florida there was 
devised a remedy which appeared to have very considerable 
merit and no doubt is of very great value, but this article 
would seem to indicate that it is insufficient and has the objec- 


tion of being too expensive, and that there is an absence of 
the material necessary to carry out the proposed plan of exter- 
mination as devised by Doctor Newell and his assistants in 
Florida, That plan was called the calcium-arsenate application 
plan. It seems there is a shortage of the material and that it 
is a very expensive method of dealing with the situation. 

The article would seem to indicate that although they know 
of that plan and it is valuable in many Ways and great progress 
has been made along the line of finding a way of overcoming 
this very serious pest, yet, at the same time, he is still flourish- 
ing and still carrying on his devastating work, and evidently 
there is much to be done in the way of investigation and treat- 
ment of this devastating insect, 

The article continnes— 

The past two years have bee S 
30 5 of the insect’s presence in “ihe "United Sates Sua thes 1 aoe 
of 1923 will find the growers, generally, in a more helpless de- 
fenseless sition to cope with this menace to the cotton than 
during any of the years that have passed and gone, The production of 
a normal crop in 1923, under prevailing conditions. is humanly impos- 
sible. Nothing short of the most favorable climatic conditions in all 
sections of the Cotton Belt in 1923 will enable the growers to pro- 
sine reerd of the weevil ints ee feta 
States shows a reduction of between 60 and 70 per: poco Si ber Rove 
5 305 one 60’ 8e goons’ eat — each peste: wits a gradual return 

e 
seasons, as compared with ‘ecodietion ender „ N 

So that when this pest attacks cotton it reduces production 
from 60 to 70 per cent. After the invasion has begun and 
after dealing with him and treating the situation in every 
possible way to avoid his destructive consequences, they will 
get back only to a 50 or 60 per cent production as compared 
to the time before his invasion occurred, and in some States 
only to 30 or 40 per cent. The article shows that in Georgia 
and South Carolina they have dropped to 80 per cent in the 
last two years, and their future as important cotton-growing 
States is a matter of the gravest uncertainty. The article is 
a most interesting one. As I said, it discusses the new dis- 
covery by Doctor Newell and the plant board of Florida, the 
calcium arsenate application, and shows that it is insuflicient 
and inadequate and does not accomplish what ought to be 
accomplished in the way of dealing with the pest. We have 
scarcely begun the work that ought to be done. I have great 
faith that much more can be accomplished. 

There is much yet to be learned. The article contains an 
estimate of the cost of the application, showing apparently that 
the cost of it is so great that by the time all that is involved 
in the cultivation and treatment of the plant is taken into 
consideration there would be nothing left for the grower. 

I refer to this because while we are dealing with various 
pests affecting agricultural production in the country and 
specifying appropriations for particular things, Tunning into 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars, yet when we come to 
deal with this pest we link him up with various other items 
and only appropriate $165,000 to cover the whole field of crops. 

I inquire of the Senator having charge of the bill whether 
or not the department has considered the matter and reported 
on it, and whether they feel that they can not use any greater 
amount than this with good effect and with proper economy, 
or whether this is just a mere estimate to enable them to go 
on with some experiments which they are now making? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McLean in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senater from 
Oregon? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I will state to the Senator from Florida that 
the department did not recommend any sum in excess of the 
amount carried in the bill, namely, $165,000 for this item, It 
went to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget in that sum. 
The director reported a like sum to Congress. ‘The department 
heads appeared before the House and Senate committees and 
made no request for further sums, nor did any witness appear 
before either of the committees urging a larger appropriation. 
Consequently a larger appropriation was not made. 

The Senator well knows that only enough money can he 
used to carry on investigational work. This year most of the 
money was devoted to different poisons that might be used to 
exterminate the boll weevil. It was found that it cost in the 
neighborhood of $3 to $5 per acre to apply it. Now, the Senator 
knows that Congress could not appropriate enough money, 
even in cooperation with the States, to eradicate the male and 
female boll weevils of the South. 

There is only one practical thing to do and the Senator knows 
it better than I do, becnuse he is a southern farmer and I am 
a western farmer. The Senator will have to zone the country 
and exterminate the cotton upon, which the boll weevil lives 
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and feeds and thrives, by a rotation of crops. Whea that is 
done the evil will be exterminated. 

A part of Georgia; Florida, and North Carolina, for instance, 
could be taken and an absolute change in character of the 
crops made. It has nothing then to feed and thrive upon and 
will perish. Within a year, by a change of crop, the boll weevil 
would be exterminated, That is the only practical way in which 
it can ever be done. All Congress has ever done was to appro- 
priate enough money to experiment to find some practical way 
by which not that the boll weevil may be destroyed but the 
ravages controlled. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ore- 
gon mean to suggest that if we rotate the crops on a given piece 
of land, it would eliminate the boll weevil? 

Mr. McNARY. I make the assertion not, as I said, as a 
southern farmer, but I have read literature which has led me to 
believe it. I ask the Senator, who raises tobacco and corn in 
large quantities, if it is not a fact that if he would rotate 
crops, if he would plant an entirely new crop, not on a par- 
ticular piece of land but, as I said, in the whole region, he 
would eventually exterminate the boll weevil? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course we could exterminate the boil 
weevil by stopping the raising of cotton. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The boll weevil extends over practically the 
entire cotton area, and we could not exterminate it by that 
process unless we stopped raising cotton in the whole southern 
area. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator did not get my thought. I used 
the word “zoning.” We might go into every State and divide 
it into four quarters and take one-half or one-quarter and 
replace the cotton there by some other crop. The losses would 
not be great, but in two or three years, by keeping up the 
production in that way, eventually we would destroy the bug 
that does so much damage annually to the cotton crop. That 
is the practical way fo handle the matter, and some day the 
southern people will understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Oregon understand 
that if I should not plant a single acre of cotton upon my land 
and my neighbor within 50 miles should plant some of his land 
in cotton that the boll weevil would get to his cotton? Sup- 
pose we take a whole county, and it decides that it will not 
plant any cotton at all for the purpose of destroying the boll 
weevil. The counties around, however, plant cotton. Does 
not the Senator know that the boll weevil would get into the 
counties where it was planted? 

Mr. McNARY. Why, certainly; but I assume that the people 
of the South are sufficiently patriotic and generous and have 
sufficient good judgment to take the larger use of the county, 
or perhaps of the State, or part of the South, with natural 
physical barriers between them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I make the point that the boll weevil ex- 
tends over the whole area, and we can not zone it unless we 
include the whole area. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think so at all. I know there are 
natural barriers which would prevent the boll weevil traveling 
from locality to locality. It is easy to discover those barriers 
in rivers or mountains. But, in any event, I wish to make this 
point in reply to the Senator from Florida: Nowhere down the 
line has there been a request made for a larger sum of money 
for this purpose than that which is specified in the bill. That 
is the reason, I will say to my good friend from Florida, that 
the committee did not report an increase in the appropriation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, that is exactly the infor- 
mation which I wished to obtain. I myself do not know all of 
the circumstances, but I can not understand why a request 
was not urged before the committee or the department for a 
greater appropriation, for I conceive this to be a most impor- 
tant matter, one of great public concern not only to our coun- 
try but to the entire world, for it concerns the production of 
a commodity to which the whole world must look for clothing. 

I would not for a moment indicate that I should ask any such 
appropriation as would take care of the situation to the extent 
the Senator suggests may be necessary in order completely to 
deal with the subject. I know that local organizations and 
associations and individuals and States are cooperating lib- 
erally and are exerting themselves to the limit in the effort 
to overcome this great menace; but it does seem to me that 
they have not as yet scratched the surface in the way of in- 
vestigation in order to determine what enemies exist or what 
methods or means may be devised for successfully controlling 
the boll weevil. 

I wish that those investigations, studies, and experiments 
may be continued and others presented until something comes 
of them, as I believe that something will come of them, 
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A few years ago there was imported into the State of Wash- 
ington from Japan what was called the citrus canker. From 
the State of Washington it spread into Texas, and from a 
nursery in Texas to a nursery in Florida, until the whole citrus 
industry was threatened. If we had not seized that situation 
in time and made a proper appropriation in order to help the 
States—legislatures not being in session just then—and to help 
the communities, as we did, cooperating on a 50-50 basis, and 
put the experts of the Department of Agriculture in the field 
to study the conditions and the means of overcoming that ter- 
rible disease of the citrus trees and fruits, we probably would 
have lost the whole citrus industry. This year Florida is 
sending out 15,000,000 boxes of oranges and grape fruit; but 
if the citrus canker had not been dealt with as it was dealt 
with last year and the year before and the year before that we 
should have been sending out probably only 1,500 boxes this 
year. We have saved the whole citrus industry and we have 
5 destroyed and gotten rid of the citrus canker in the 

tate. 

I believe that something of that sort may be done with refer- 
ence to the boll weevil if we go at it in the proper manner 
and with sufficient persistency and give the department a little 
leeway in the matter of finances to aid the experts from the de- 
partment. I admire them greatly; I honor them and respect 
them and am proud of them, because they have done splendid 
work in this field of investigation. The scientific men in the 
Department of Agriculture are experienced, and they know 
how to handle that situation in cooperation with the States and 
the communities everywhere. I believe they can conduct a 
successful fight to exterminate the boll weevil. We have, how- 
ever, got to help them by making the proper appropriations. 
Of course, if nobody has asked for an increase in the appropria- 
tion, it is not incumbent on me to propose it at this time. Any 
amendment that I might offer proposing to increase the appro- 
priation would properly be held to be out of order at this stage. 

There is just one other item which I desire to mention. I 
notice that in the report of the committee, in the list of in- 
creases in the bill as reported from the committee to the Senate, 
there is an Increase in the appropriation for “ Forest roads and 
trails as authorized by law” of $3,500,000. I am not quite able 
to see that that is a matter of prime importance and need. 
When we are trying to economize, when we are cutting dawn the 
appropriations which are intended to help safeguard the food 
supply of the country, why should we now go to work and 
spend $6,500,000 to build roads in national forests? 

Is it important that all of these roads should be now built? 
This bill carries on page 81 an appropriation of $6,500,000 for 
carrying out of the provisions of certain sections of the Federal 
highway act, and so forth; in other words, the committee pro- 
poses to increase the House provision, so far as roads and trails 
are concerned, by $3,500,000. It seems that an appropriation 
running into millions of dollars may be obtained for building 
roads in the forests, where few people live who can use them, 
but when it comes to making provision to reduce the ravages of 
devastating pests that destroy the food products of the coun- 
try we have to economize and eliminate the items or make but 
meager appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STERLING in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Senator how much his 
amendment carries in excess of the appropriation provided in 
the bill as it came from the other House? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not offered the amendment, be- 
cause I know it would be out of order. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] advises me that no estimate has been 
made by the Agricultural Department or by the Budget Bu- 
reau for an amount in excess of that carried in the pending 
bill. ‘Therefore an amendment proposing to increase the ap- 
propriation would now be out of order; so I have not offered 
an amendment. 

I am, however, calling attention to it, and, in conclusion, to 
the increase proposed by the committee of three and a half 
million dollars over the House provision for building forest 
roads and trails, making the total $6,500,000. 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ER. I yield to the Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. McNARY. I know the Senator from Florida does not 
wish to misstate the record or misrepresent the actual situa- 
tion. There has not been an increase in the item to which he 
refers over the House appropriation; it is only an apparent 
increase, Congress two years ago authorized the expenditure 
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of $6,500,000 in 1924 for the construction of forest roads. Three 
million dollars, it was thought, would be sufficient to start the 
work in 1924, and the balance, $3,500,000, would be carried in a 
deficiency appropriation bill. The Senate committee thought, 
however, it might as well make the money all available in the 
pending bill rather than make half of it available in this bill 
and have balf of it carried in a subsequent deficiency bill. So 
no appropriation is proposed in this bill in excess of any esti- 
mate or any law. It is simply handling the matter in one way 
instead of another. The whole amount proposed to be appro- 
priated here, however, has been heretofore authorized. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has been authorized by a previous Con- 
gress? 

Mr. McNARY, 
gress. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, I do not wish to mislead at all, 
but I was controlled by the report of the committee accom- 
panying the pending bill. Under the head of “increases,” the 
report States: 

“lant Industry: Bradication and control of the white 
Sopan e Poo aan tat Dd oy SLE EE IS aR ee $50, 000 

That is an increase. Under the head of “ increases,” also 
appears, “ Bureau of Agricultural Economics,” the increase is 
$283,600. Then, under the head of increases,“ appears “ Spe- 
cial items,“ the increase, according to the report, for “ Forest 
roads and trails, as authorized by law,” is $3,500,000 over the 
House bill. The amount carried by the bill as reported to the 
Senate is $72,901,653; the total increase by the Senate bill over 
the House bill being $3,833,600—made up of the increases men- 
tioned. Included in that increase is the item for forest roads 
and trails, $3,500,000. That is all I care to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I tistened a moment ago to 
the interrogation propounded by the Senator from Florida to 
the Senator from Oregon. The Senator from Oregon replied 
with his usual frankness, sincerity, and mental probity. I was 
astonished, however, to hear his reply, because I rather accuse 
myself, if it be true, that no increase on this particular appro- 
priation has been asked for by anybody, as he states the case to 
be, and of that fact I have no doubt because he said it. 

Mr. President, I desire to warn the Senate once more—I am 
not löng to stay here—against the great mistake they are mak- 
ing in their attitude toward the boll weevil and the cotton crop. 
If they think that the amount of cotton produced in the United 
States of America is a mere sectional agricultural question, they 
are yastly mistaken. As a landowner and as a planter I can 
get along even though the ravages of the boll weevil shall be- 
come twice as great as they are now, because I can adapt my 
supplies and my mode of farming to the difficulty. 

Mr. President, I may say that I am particularly addressing 
my remarks to the Senator from Oregon because he is the Sena- 
tor who will have charge of the bill in the future.. I quite 
realize that just at this moment I am speaking in the air, be- 
cause any amendment which might be offered would probably 
go out on a point of order, as the Senator from Florida has 
said; but if Senators imagine that this is a sectional agricul- 
tural question, they are very much mistaken. 

It does not affect the landlords of the South to any great 
extent. The plantations in which I am interested made more 
money last year raising cotton than they made in I do not know 
how many years. We had gradually adapted to the conditions 
the species of cotton to be planted and the mode of cultivation, 
and we had supplied ourselves with aid through cooperative 
societies in marketing our crops. We made less cotton, but the 
landlords made more money, and the rents upon the average 
cotton plantation in the South have been increased, 

Mr. President, it just so happens that cotton is the poor 
man’s clothing all over the world, not alone in America, not 
alone in Europe, not even alone in America, Europe, and Asia, 
but in the very wilds of Africa—wherever a man wears a woven 
breechclout, and much more where he wears more clothing. 
Even so-called woolen goods are for the most part sold because 
they are cheap, and they are cheap because they are mixed 
with cotton. The greatest calamity that could happen to the 
poor people of the world would be for cotton to be stabilized at 
a price above their power to purchase. A man may do without 
food and starve to death without violating any law of any 
State or of the United States, but he can not go out unclad or 
half clad without making himself liable to the penalties of the 
statutes against indecent exposure. 

So that as between clothing and food, so far as the public is 
concerned, clothing is a much greater necessity than food itself, 
Food may be a greater necessity to the individual who is 
starving, but it is never as great a necessity to the public at 


It has been authorized by a previous Con- 
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Mr. President, not only is it true that cotton is one of the 
essentials of living of the poor all over the world, no matter 
where, but it is also true that, so far as the United States of 
America are concerned in their international exchange relations 
with the balance of the world, cotton is almost the most im- 
portant single product that enters into it; and if the semi- 
monopoly of America in raising cotton shall pass out of ex- 
istence at any time we shall be deprived of one of our arms 
in the international economic fight. It has been the case for 
years at a time that our entire so-calied balance of trade has 
been owing to the production and sale abroad of cotton. 

Mr. President, if cotton goes up to a price to which it 
threatens to go now, the world is full of valleys and hilisides 
that can raise cotton that hitherto have not raised it because 
foodstuffs to feed a numerous population in those parts of 
the globe have been of very much more importance, and they 
could not at former and normal prices subtract the amount of 
land necessary to raise cotton to any appreciable extent from 
the amount necessary for wheat and for rice. Cotton can be 
raised all through central China and all through southern 
China. Cotton can be raised toward Persia, from the Caucasus 
down pretty nearly to the Persian Gulf. Cotton can be raised 
in southern Russia and over nearly all of South America. 
Hitherto it has not been raised, for two reasons: First, because 
it could not be raised profitably at the old normal price of 
cotton, something between 10 and 15 cents; secondly, because, 
although they had the cheap labor—‘the man behind the 
gun ”—they did not have “ the officer on the quarter-deck.” 

Mr, President, the man on the quarter-deck in cotton raising 
in the South was the old southern planter, his sons, and his 
grandsons, There never was any agriculture that reached as 
high a state of perfection as the agriculture concerned with 
the production of cotton in all its different phases in the dif- 
ferent parts of the South, not because we had the best and the 
most intelligent labor—we were far from having it, either in 
slavery times or now—but because perhaps the most intelli- 
gent man on the agricultural quarter-deck that this world ever 
saw was the southern planter. He directed his forces; he co- 
ordinated them: he planned in advance. He wag not only a 
great agriculturist, by the way, but he was, us our history 
proves, capable of furnishing the greatest statesmen and the 
greatest Inwyers and the greatest diplomats—whether the 
greatest or not, very great, at any rate. 

If, by not getting rid of the boll weevil, you shali bring about 
a condition of things under which cotton can be sold at a 
normal price of from 25 to 45 cents instead of from 10 to 15 
cents, parts of the world not afflicted with the boll weevil, 
plumb across the Atlantic and plumb across the Pacific, where 
the boll weevil would have a pretty hard time traversing the 
water, will begin to raise cotton at 15 to 18 or 19 cents more 
abundantly than we can at the higher price, and the semi- 
monopoly of America as the land of cotton raisers will be 
totally destroyed. With the semimonopoly of the cotton pro- 
ducer will go the magnificently increasing cotton- manufacturing 
business of New England and of the South, and with that 
calamity will come the calamity of the textile operatives in all 
the mills of the country; and when you add to that the calamity 
of the poor all over’ the world who will have to pay from 50 
to 100 per cent more for still the cheapest clothing that there 
is—because, even at that price, cotton will be cheaper than 
wool or linen—you get some sort of an idea of the insmense 
calamity that will come to the world and to this country as 
a whole, and not solely to any part of it as a section. 

I am perfectly aware that when we speak of trying to extir- 
pate any fatal enemy to the cotton crop, we apparently come 
here like the fellows who wanted appropriations for peach 
groves in Delaware and Massachusetts, or the men who wanted 
something for insects destroying vine culture in California. It 
looks that way at first blush, but it is not true. You could 
destroy every peach orchard in Delaware and New Jersey and 
all throughout New England, aud you would not materially 
affect the prosperity of the American people. You could dig up 
every vine in California to-morrow, and you would not mate- 
rially destroy the prosperity of anybody except the people who 
own the land on which they ure raising the vines. That is 
about all, 

Speaking as a cotton planter, I have come to the conclusion 
that I have no personal interest in this appropriation. I can 
get along; I can make just as good a profit; but my darkies 
who are working for me can not, because if I am forced to 
change the character of my agriculture, instead of having 
one tenant or share hand or Jaborer for each 16 or 20 acres of 
land after turning them into cattle ranches and sheep pastures 
and hog-raising divisions, I will not need one man to 50 acres, 
So the labor would go. It either must then submit to decreased 
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payment per diem or per month, or it has to moye and hunt 
occupation elsewhere. 

I hope I shall be excused for having made these few remarks. 
I had made a vow to myself not to address the Senate any 
more; but I tell you that this is not a question that is sectional 
at all, and it is not a question affecting a class at all. 

Speaking for my class, we can get along without your help, 
but our labor will have a harder time because we can not em- 
ploy as many of them nor those left so constantly. Cotton 
is a very intensive crop. Somebody said once that it took 13 
months to make a cotton crop each year—a month over the 
year itself—and when you get through with it and you have 
sold it, it pretty nearly does. It is a very intensive crop; 
so much so that in the richer and stiffer lands one man and 
a mule can not cultivate over 16 acres, and in the lighter lands 
he can hardly go over 25. In your agriculture out West, where 
you can use machinery of various sorts, one man can attend 
to anywhere from 50 to 200 acres, depending upon the char- 
acter of the crop that is planted. Of course, sugar beets, and 
a few things peculiar in their character. are an exception; but 
they are never the main crop. They are never the crop relied 
upon altogether for the prosperity of the community. 

If America ever loses her supremacy as a cotton producer 
she will almost certainly lose her favorable balance of trade, 
When she loses, if she does, her favorable balance of trade, 
she will lose ber commanding position as a dictator of the 
rate of exchange, and so the national trouble will go clear up 
to the banks. 

A wonderful thing is this plant cotton! The Germans call 
it baumwolle—tree wool—this wool that grows on a branch, 
on a shrub, so ancient that we do not know who first culti- 
vated it, who first planted it. It was in Egypt long before we 
have any history of Egypt. The very first records mention it. 
It was in Persia long before America was discovered, long 
before the Middle Ages, long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. It seems that God had thought that whereas men had 
begun to wear clothing beyond a fig leaf, and whereas they had 
gotten by social development into a situation where they must 
pay for their clothing, it was necessary that there should be 
something to give them an opportunity to buy cheap clothing; 
and with cotton at a bit—12} cents—to 15 cents a pound, the 
world could be supplied through this plant forever with cheap 
clothing. Hitherto it has been supplied for the most part by 
these United States of America. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wanted to state my part in 
this appropriation in reference to the boll weevil and sustain 
what the chairman of the committee has said. 

There was some doubt in my mind as to whether or not they 
had distributed these appropriations under different heads so 
that there might be what in my opinion was an adequate appro- 
priation to combat the boll weevil. I mean, by having it under 
different heads, that they were approaching the problem from 
different bureaus within the Department of Agriculture. So I 
took occasion to ask the Secretary of Agriculture what provi- 
sion, if any, they had made to carry on their experiments and 
their warfare against the weevil. He sent down a member of 
the Entomological Bureau and he pointed out the paragraph 
or the place in the bill which appropriated $160,000, which ap- 
propriation comprehended all southern field crops. That was 
a surprise to me, because I knew that this entomologist ap- 
peared to be very enthusiastic in his desire to experiment still 
further looking toward the eradication, or at least the control, 
of this pest. I asked him if he thought that was adequate. 
He said they might perhaps advantageously spend $20,000 more. 

In other words, the Agricultural Department, through the 
Bureau of Entomology, having this matter in charge, seemed 
to be satisfied with the appropriation carried in the bill. I. 
having no personal knowledge of the methods employed by the 
Bureau of Entomology in experimenting as to the control and 
extermination of this pest, was not in a position to say that any 
more was necessary. In years gone. by, when this weevil was 
comparatively new in this country, we were appropriating 
something like $600,000 annually. Whether or not the ento- 
mologists have practically surrendered and come to the con- 
clusion that they, can find nothing to check the insect, or at 
least to modify its ravages, I do not know. The history of the 
weevil is to the effect that about 27 years ago he crossed the 
Rio Grande, and his annual progress has not been materially 
checked from that day until this; until now, I am advised, he 
is at the extremity of northern cotton production in Virginia. 
He has moved along about 60 miles a year, with practically 
the same degree of destructive ravages, until he crossed the 
Mississippi River, and when he had crossed that river and had 
gotten into the wooded section of the east, the Atlantic Sea- 
board, where the facilities for hibernation were greater, his 


destruction far passed the destruction that was common west ` 
of the Mississippi River. 

I do not know why the department did not ask for more 
money, or why they made this estimate. I took it for granted 
that the entomologists knew what was necessary to enable them 
to discharge their duty in the circumstances. This was what 
they asked for last year, and this is what they have asked for 
this year. I can not conceive how any great experimentation 
of a practical nature can be carried on with the total appro- 
priation for all southern field investigations of $165,000, : 

I shall not go further into this matter pertaining to this 
appropriation. I vindicate the part I have taken in not asking 
for any addition by the fact that the Bureau of Entomology, 
in the Department of Agriculture, which has the responsibility 
in this matter, has not asked for any more, and I am not in a 
position to know whether they could use it if they got any more 
or not. Therefore I did not ask for any more. 

The Senator from Mississippi a moment ago took occasion to 
mention the supremacy of cotton, and the conditions that would 
enable the southern landlord and others perhaps to be more 
prosperous without it than with it. A gentleman came into 
my office this morning who is connected with one of the great 
cotton.organizations of the South. It is his duty to gather 
valuable and reliable statistics as to conditions, He had sent 
out post cards to every county in the Cotton Belt asking, among 
other things, these very pertinent questions: What per cent of 
labor has left your farm during the current year? What is the 
mule power now used? 7 

Most cotton is cultivated with mule power or horsepower, 
What is the ability of the cotton growers east of the Missis- 
sippi River to finance themselves another year? 7, 

He just poured down on my desk indiscriminately the replies 
from several States. The percentage of labor that has left 
the farm ranged from 20 to 50 per cent, the average being 
about 35 per cent. The decrease in animal power was about 
the same, Less than 5 per cent of the cotton growers were 
reported in a condition to finance themselves the coming year 
as to fertilizers and other supplies necessary to make the. 
crop. Yet I saw in one of the commercial journals that the 
South was getting ready next year to plant perhaps 40,000,000 
acres of cotton. I make the assertion—and believe I am well 
within the statistics—that 35 per cent ef the cotton labor of the 
South has left it in the last 12 months. They have gone to 
the industrial centers of the East, the North, and the North- 
east. There is nothing there for them under present condi- 
tions. If there ever was n national menace, we will feel it this 
year in our national income. We will feel it more acutely 
next year, and if some method is not discovered by which the 
ravages of the boll weevil can be overcome cotton planting east 
of the Mississippi River will be practically a thing of the past 
in a few years, in my opinion. 

This is a matter which ought to invite the attention of the 
Congress as no other matter that has ever been brought before 
it. It is a matter of more importance to our commercial life, 
to say nothing of the life of those engaged in its production, 
than any other matter that can be before us. I am glad to say 
that whenever this matter has been brought to the attention of 
the Senate in any practical form it has met with a ready re- 
sponse, and I propose from time to time as practical suggestions 
come to me in a form in which I can submit them to the Senate 
for the purpose of enabling us to relieve this situation to pre- 
sent them to the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 55, line 3, strike out “$502,240,” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: f 


Six hundred and fifty-two thousand two hundred and forty dol- 
lars: Provided, That of the sum thus appropriated $150,000 may be 
used in the State of California. 

I invite the earnest attention of Senators to page 54, begin- 
ning at line 18, to and including line 3 on page 55. It will be 
seen that we here deal with a very important item in this appro- 
priation bill. It reads: 

For N the food habits of North American birds and other 
animals in tion to agriculture, horticulture, and forestry: for in- 
vestigations, experiments, and demonstrations in connection with rear- 
ing fur-bearing animals; for experiments, demonstrations, and coo’ - 
tion in destroying mountain liens, wolves, coyotes, bobcats, prairie dogs, 
gophers, ground squirrels, jack rabbits, and other animals injurious to 
agriculture, horticulture, forestry, animal busbandry, and wild game; 
and for the protection of stock and other domestic animals through the 
suppression of rabies in predatory wild animals, $502,240. 

At the very outset I wish to impress upon the minds of those 
who listen that my proposed amendment increases the amount 
set out in the bill and that as to the proviso its language is not 
mandatory but permissive; that is to say, I propose to increase 
the amount to be devoted to these very wise purposes, and I am 
hoping and suggesting that it will be made legally possible for 
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the department to apply or make use of the amount stated, 
$150,000, in the State of California. As stated, the language of 
the proviso is permissive, not mandatory. I think we may well 
leave it to the good judgment of the department as to the 
amount the department shall deem necessary and proper to 
expend in my State. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I ask the Senator if the $150,000 pro- 
posed to be appropriated by his amendment is in excess of the 
estimate made by the department? 

Mr. McNARY. Perhaps I can answer that more accurately 
than the Senator from California. The amount estimated by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget was $470,600. The 
amount allowed was $502,240, which is conformable to the sum 
that was allowed last year by Congress. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that the $150,000 which the Senator from 
California proposes to add to the appropriation would be very 
much in excess of the estimate, or in excess of the amount 
allowed by the committee? 

Mr. McNARY. The House allowed in excess of the Budget, 
in round figures, $31,000, and this would be an increase of 
$150,000 over the House appropriation, or an increase over the 
Budget estimate of about $181,000. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to say that he is asking that $150,000 be expended in 
the State of California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The proviso in my suggested amend- 
ment makes it permissive, as I stated, and not mandatory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The inquiry I desire to make of the Senator 
is whether its use is confined, if it is used at all, to the State 
of California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not at all. 

Mr. McNARY. I would like to have that matter cleared 
up in my own mind. I suggest that the Secretary read the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 55, line 3, strike out $502,240” 
and insert in lieu thereof: 

Six hundred and fifty-two thousand two hundred and forty dollars: 
Provided, That of the sum thus appropriated $150,000 may be used in 
the State of California. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then it may not be used anywhere else. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. By no means. That does not follow. 
But if there be any question about that I certainly would be 
willing to have my suggestion amended so as not to make it 
necessary to expend that sum in that State, or not-at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to expend of the six hundred and odd thousand dollars 
$150,000 in the State of California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. Under the general provision 
he may expend it as he sees fit. i 

Mr. SIMMONS. In other words, if he should exercise his 
discretion and spend that amount in California that State 
would get one-fourth of the entire appropriation. I simply 
suggest to the Senator from California that the State of Cali- 
fornia is very modest. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish to acknowledge that it is only 
exceeded in its modesty by the State represented by the Sen- 
ator. 

Speaking seriously, I thought it but fair to say at the outset 
that this was not a mandatory provision but rather permissive, 
I think the sum total as fixed in the bill, $502,240, should be 
increased even without my suggested amendment touching the 
application of any portion of the increase. 
respect for the Budget Bureau officers, whose estimate was 
$470,204, and with due respect to the House, which increased 
the amount to $502,240. When Senators consider the subject 
matter to be dealt with, the importance of the industries 
affected, and the dangers which threaten, which are imminent, 
which are not imaginary but actual, the increase in this appro- 
priation which I suggest will appear to be a wise one. I shall 


detain the Senate, by their indulgence, for a few moments to | 


give my reasons for asking this increase in amount and the 
permissible application of $150,000 to the State of California. 
Doubtless Senators will recall that the State of California is 
second in area of all the States in our Union. We could take 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 


Connecticut, Ohio, and New York and place them all within the | 


boundaries of California. I am not presuming to instruct any- 
one, but I beg to remind Senators that the State territorially 
is great, if not otherwise; that practically one-third of the 
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territory of California is public lands; that the State is made 
up of great valleys and lofty mountains, The one-third of its 
territory which is Government land is largely mountainous, 
and there in the mountains—in the forests, in the shrubbery, 
the chaparral, the chamiso brush—is the breeding place of 
many of these predatory destructive animals. 

The wild animals cause vast losses every year to the people 
of California. The Federal Government is answerable for these 
losses, answerable in a qualified sense; for much of our terri- 
tory is public land, and it is in the public land, not thickly 
populated, mountainous in character, wooded, forest clad, where 
these animals are bred and whence they descend upon the 
flocks and the herds and the farms and do their damage. 

I have in my hand a telegram from our State Fish and Game 
Commission of California, urging an additional appropriation. 
They say: 

Urgent need that Governme: — 

California. Two-thirds of 9 888 oe Federal Gon 
Of cost. Coyotes reported raae ton Age miling £9, bear one-third 
your assistance in securing appropriation. F 

1 have here resolutions of the California Wool Growers’ 
Association urging additional appropriations: 

Whereas the menace to the sheep industry of the State of California 


by the depredations of predatory animals, particularly coyotes, is of 
eae. n and has amounted to losses approaching millions 
Whereas the United States Government, rene i 
logical Survey in cooperation with the State of California, has been 
doing effective work as is being done in other States, but wholly inade- 
— to meet even the partial needs to protect this sheep industry; 
Whereas every possible agency, Including local associations, county 
and State governments, a ert i this 
eor gua menaci ; Therefore be it FF 
esolved by the woolgrowers of the State of Cali; 1 
assembled, To ask assistance from the Federal 5 et 
os 1 n not iess Dano 150,000 in amount for 
ornia, us to make ayaila for preda -ani 
control a sum necessary for a much needed protection... 9 me 


Passed unanimously b; 
Stockton, Calif, y by convention assembled, November 17, 1922, 


its Bureau of Bio- 


W. P. WING, 
Secretary California Wool Growers’ Association. 

I do not think it necessary to encumber the Recorp with 
detailed facts or figures; the facts are well known, the figures 
many times published, but I urge upon the Senate, however, 
that the stock raisers and the farmers, represented by various 
associations, by the California Farm Bureau Federation, and 
by the official Fish and Game Commission of California, are 
very earnest in their request for this additional appropriation. 
The California Wool Growers’ Association makes a strong pres- 
entation of this matter in the following letter: 


CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., December 11, 1922. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: We have recently sent you copies 
of resolutions concerning the depredations of predatory animals which 
were adopted by the California Wool Growers’ Association in conven- 
tion assembled at Stockton, Calif., November 17, 1922. This conven- 
tion was truly representative of the sheep industry of California. We 
are again sending ys copies of these resolutions, and would appreciate 
it if you can give the matter your earnest consideration. 

Predatory animals have cost the live-stock interests of California the 
loss of millions of dollars annually. Predatory animals, and particu- 
larly the coyote, have put many sheepmen out of business on account 
of the great losses due to these animals, Cattle, hog, chicken, and 
turkey raisers have also suffered losses year after year, due to the con- 
stant depredations of the coyote. 

During the st few years the Biological Survey Division of the 
United States apt hier of Agriculture has been able to effectively 
control the depredations of the coyote in sections where their men have 
been working. In some Western States the United States Biological 
Survey has secured sppropia onp for those districts from tbe Federal 
Government, so that they can actively go on with tbeir campaign, and 
as a result they have materially decreased and in some sections exter- 
minated the coyote. California has not secured sufficient appropria- 
tions from either the Federal or State Governments up to the present 
The old bounty law, which 
has been in operation for 50 years, is still used. As one woolgrower 
said at a meeting held to discuss this situation at Corning, m- 
ber 9: Forty years ago I could run my sheep in the mountains and 
the herder could go fishing or spena a night or two away from the 
sheep and when he came back they would be all right. ře had the 
bounty law then. It has been in operation for 50 years. We have 
it now. To-day if I leave my sheep for half an hour without a herder 
I would suffer losses due to the coyote. I have never seen the situa- 
tion so bad as it has been this last year, and we have had the old 
bounty system for 50 years.” 

In another section of the State, and this is a section where sheep 
are practically the only live stock that can be raised economically, the 
number of sheep have dwindled in 20 years over 75 per cent, 

One grower in Mendocino County stated that 20 years ago there were 
over 400,000 sheep in the county. To-day there are only 66,000. 
Coyotes are . for the decrease. Well informed men from 
Mendocino and Humboldt Counties say that the county is only adapted 
for sheep, but that they can not raise sheep as long as the coyote is 
king, and are, as a result, in the cattle business to a limited extent 
and are losing money every year. 5 

It may interest you to know that in this coast section, from Sonoma 
to Humboldt County, the best wool of California is produced. It al- 
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ways commands the highest price. It would be a shame and a disgrace 
to California if this section had to go out of the sheep business, which 
it will do unless the coyote is controlled and exterminated within the 
next few years. 3 

‘The same situation exists in many other sections of California, In 
Tehama County the growers have had four meetings within the last 
wo months to discuss this situation. 

Our resolutions ask that the Federal Government appropriate $150,- 
000 for this predatory animal control work in California. It is only 
by systematic control that we can eventually exterminate the predatory 
animals. The Government system has proved effective and the growers 
are anxious that this system shall be adopted. 

Besides asking the cooperation of the Federal Government, the asso- 
ciation has secured the cooperation of the State of California and 
also of the counties where coyotes are causing age 

We are only asking the Federal Government to do its share, The 
county will do its share and the State will do its share. 

California at the present time has more sheep than any other State 
in the United States with the exception of Texas. There is no reason 
why California could not produce a million more sheep if predatory 
animals were controlled. 

If we can count on you to back us up in this matter and to help us 
secure this appropriation, it will certainly be appreciated and you will 
be doing a real service for the live-stock interests of California. 

It may interest you to know that the live-stock industry in Califor- 
nia represents an investment of over $400,000,000. 

May we have the benefit of your suggestions in regard to the matter? 

Very sincerely, 
W. P. Wine, Secretary. 

I am aware that objection has been raised to the use of this 
suggested amount in California, it being thought, perhaps, that 
we nre overlooking or neglecting other States. Not so. There 
is the great State of Oregon to the north of us, there is the 
great State of Arizona to the southeast. There is Nevada to the 
east, and other public-land States of the West. Wild and 
predatory animals abound in all of these States, They are 
destructive. Now, each and all of these States are willing to 
do their share in exterminating these enemies, and all they ask 
is that the Federal Government shall do its share. California 
has appropriated large sums of money to do away with these 
predatory animals. The law in brief in California and the 
arrangements are these: 

The State appropriates a certain amount, the several counties 
contribute. It is designed that the Federal Government shall 
appropriate one-third, the State one-third, and the individual 
county one-third of the amount devoted to a given county. I 
have heard it said elsewhere that too much is asked of the 
Federal Government, that the States have abdicated, that they 
are negligent, that they are parsimonious, and that they look 
to and plead with the Federal Government to do what they 
themselves should do. In this particular instance, however, I 
think it may be said of the Western States that they severally 
are willing to contribute their-just proportion in and about the 
destruction of these predatory animals. Of course, the prob- 
lein may not come home to Massachusetts nor as closely to the 
great State of North Carolina as it does to Wyoming, Idaho, 
Washington, Oregon, or California, or any of the great public- 
land States, and where the population is more or less sparse. 

My purpose here and now is to direct the attention of the 

Senate to the great damage done by these predatory animals. 
But my amendment, in legal effect, does-not limit the increased 
appropriation thus sought to that particular matter, however 
important it is. Senators will recall the language of the bill 
as to the purpose to which the appropriation applies, and it will 
be seen that we deal with a great many matters, such as fur- 
bearing animals, the destruction of all these various destructive, 
ravenous, and in one sense worthless wild animals, and as to 
the food habits of birds and other animals in relation to agri- 
culture, horticulture, and forestry, and particularly the ap- 
propriation deals with the protection of stock and other domestic 
animals through the suppression of diseases of predatory wild 
animals communicated to domestic animals and, in turn, to 
human beings. 
I remember a few years ago when San Francisco was terror 
stricken with the fear of the bubonic plague. Senators will 
recail the learning upon that subject. It is, I suppose, agreed 
that the bubonic plague, the black death which swept away 
a third of Europe, is communicated by rats; hence to save 
humanity we set about to destroy rats. It is even so with 
many diseases which attack domestic animals. They are com- 
municated to the domestic animals by or through the wild 
animal. In California, Mr. President, the coyote seems to 
thrive and multiply. He is a cowardly, sneaking, vicious crea- 
ture, subtle, cunning, and it requires some ingenuity to trap 
or to destroy him. We are a great sheep-producing State, and 
the losses to that industry by the coyote mount into the mil- 
lions and millions of dollars every year. 

I submit to Senators that the increase proposed would be 
beneficial not only to my State but to all the States where 
wild animals nbound, I repeat, because I at once see the force 
of objections made elsewhere, that the provision in the first in- 
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stance is not mandatory on the department; second, it is not 
mandatory in so far as California is concerned. T should hesi- 
tate to ask it if it were so. I do not understand that because 
the amount is appropriated it must necessarily be expended, I 
still have some regard And some confidence in the Officers of the 
Government, and I am satisfied that the amount would be 
wisely expended, and certainly without regard to geography, 
latitude, longitude, or political persuasion or complexion of 
any section of our country. As the Senator in charge of the 
bill stated, the Budget Bureau suggested a certain amount. 
The House increased it somewhat. I am suggesting that we 
raise the amount somewhat. 

Perhaps I have said too much already. It is submitted to 
the good judgment of thoughtful men. I can not too earnestly 
state, however, that it is the unanimous voice of reputable 
societies and associations of my State, who express the ma- 
tured judgment of like societies and associations in all of the 
Western States that this additional sum is needed and 
necessary. 

I see the distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
before me. If he were not in the Chamber to hear what 
I said a moment ago, I repeat that this matter comes home 
directly to Arizona, to California, to all of the Western States, 
and particularly the public-land States, and that my suggested 
amendment is permissive only as it applies to California. 

I am willing to leave it to the judgment of the Department 
of Agriculture as to how much may be needed and where the 
money shall be. expended for the destruction of the various 
predatory animals which prey upon the domestic industry of 
the several States. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to ine at that point? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator for observing my 
presence in the Chamber. If ought to be remembered in this 
connection that in the State of Arizona, for instance, where 
52 per cent of the area of the State is withdrawn from settle- 
ment and 20,000 square miles are in forest reserves, the stock 
growers are charged an annual grazing fee for grazing their 
cattle and sheep thereon. They are required to pay that fee 
and to pay it promptly. The Federal Government in good 
faith, if it is going to establish a grazing domain and charge 
high fees for grazing live stock thereon, ought to be diligent 
and prompt to make reasonable appropriations for the destruc- 
tion of the predatory animals within the forests, at least. I 
join with the Senator from California in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, all that has been stated 
by the Senator from Arizona is entirely accurate and true; 
but permit me to add that the great forest and public-land 
areas are the breeding places, so to speak, of these predatory 
wild animals. And these animals, having grown lusty aud 
hungry, descend upon the farmer, the woolgrower, the cattle 
raiser, the poultry farms; there they wound and destroy, and 
then flee away to the mountains. I am not speaking for my 
State alone; I quite forget State boundaries. It might be 
thought, at first blush, that this suggested amendment was 
intended solely for the benefit of California. Perhaps I should 
be justified if I grounded my amendment upon the interests 
of my own State, but the amendment is broader than that. 

Mr. ASHURST. I should not deem it improper if the Sena- 
tors amendment should relate to California alone, because my 
11 years’ experience in this Chamber has taught me that if the 
two Senators from California do not look after the interests of 
that State no other Senator will do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I know we have a good friend in the 
Senator from Arizona. I repeat myself, but I beg to remind the 
Senate that California has not stood idly by in the presence of 
this menace, negligent or indifferent or parsimonious; that, on 
the contrary, she has appropriated vast sums of money for the 
purpose of exterminating these animals, and that the arrange- 
ment in California has been—as stated—a given county con- 
tributes one-third, the- State one-third, the Government to con- 
tribute one-third in this necessary work. The point of all 1 
have said is that the amount here proposed to be appropriated 
for these various wise purposes is not sufficient to meet the 
necessities. Without indulging in generalities, I desire to say 
that it seems to me we shall be fully justified in providing this 
additional sum, having in mind the purpose for which the 
money is to be appropriated. 

I sincerely hope that Senators will see the force of what 1 
have said and will join with me in adopting the proposed 
amendment, 
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I am concerned with the subject matter, broadly speaking. 
I have in mind the welfare of the many public land States. 
If it be thought that this amendment is so framed that, 
while not making it mandatory, the money can not be ex- 
pended elsewhere than in California, of course, I would gladly 
accept a Suggestion to change the language which I have pro- 
posed; but I submit to the legal learning of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] that the provision which reads 
“provided, that of the sum thus appropriated $150,000 may be 
used in California” is permissive in character. If the amend- 
ment be agreed to, the appropriation will be increased by 
$150,000, and permission is given to expend that amount in 
one particular State, if the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
deem it necessary to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is what I think the language 
means—that the Secretary may spend $150,000 of the total 
appropriation provided in that section of the bill in the State 
of California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Undoubtedly. It says that he may do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator from California concluded 
his speech? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have concluded; and so I submit 
the amendment to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shall not make any point 
of order against the amendment which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has offered, although I think it is just as amenable to 
the point of order as was the amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation which is carried in the bill for the purpose 
of more effectually controlling the boll weevil. According to 
the statement of the Senator in charge of the bill [Mr. Mc- 
Nary], as I understood him, the Senator from California pro- 
poses by his amendment to increase the amount estimated by 
the Budget Bureau by $180,000 and to increase the amount 
actually allowed by the Committee on Appropriations by 
$150.000. I do not undertake to say that the additional amount 
is not needed to accomplish the laudable purpose the Senator 
from California had in view. I myself have no doubt that 
wolves, rats, rabbits, mice, and possibly other animals that 
inhabit the West and now and then make raids upon the vege- 
table growth and products of the farmers and upon the stock 
of that section are very destructive. I have no doubt that the 
State of California is in need of all the protection against the 
ravages of predatory animals which the Senator asks for it. 

California is undoubtedly, as the Senator says, a great State; 
her area is very large; her interests are very diversified, and 
she is entitled to all the protection which the United States 
Government, in cooperation with the State and its counties, 
can give for the purpose of stamping out these pests or mini- 
mizing their ravages. I expect possibly that the Senator will 
obtain the adoption of his amendment unless the Senator in 
charge of the bill is as keen in protecting the Treasury against 
this Invasion from California as he has been in protecting 
it against the equally legitimate requests of the cotton growers 
of the South. 

California asks for very little in this body that it does not 
obtain. It has two very persuasive Senators. The eloquence of 
the junior Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] and the 
remarkable qualities of powerful presentation possessed by his 
colleague [Mr. JoHNson], as well as by himself, are such that 
when they ask for anything in the Senate they generally get it. 
I thought that they got more in the tariff bill than any of the 
other States which were asking the Treasury to assist them in 
their industrial and commercial operations. I do not envy 
them; but I wish to say to the Senator from California that 
a point of order having been made to the amendment desired 
by the cotton growers of the South, intended to provide fur- 
ther funds for the protection of their crop against the depre- 
dations of one of the most destructive pests known to history, 
I thought probably a similar course would be pursued by the 
Senator in charge of the bill with reference to the request 
from California. I think it was a great injustice to the South 
that the point of order to which I have referred was made. 

The whole cotton-growing section of the South is an area 
much larger than California. The crops that were involved 
were probably much more valuable than those of California 
that are put in jeopardy by the pest which the Senator seeks 
to get rid of; and yet, notwithstanding these facts, when it 
was proposed here to increase the appropriation which the 
committee had made, following out the findings of the Budget 
Bureau and the estimates of the department, we were met with 
a point of order, which was sustained. 

Of course, if the point of order was good In the case of the 
boll weevil, it would be likewise as effective in the case of 
the predatory animals to which the Senator addresses his 
amendment; but I want it understood, Mr. President—and that 


is the only purpose for which I have taken the floor—that so 
far as I am concerned I have no sectional prejudices whatever. 
Whenever the West has asked for anything here to which I 
have thought it was entitled, I have voted for it with just 
the same willingness that I would vote for a like request if 
it came from the section from which I hail; and even when 
the section from which I come is treated unjustly and dis- 
criminated against, I am not disposed to take reprisals against 
any other section of the country because of that injustice to 
my own section, The question to my mind is, Is this good 
legislation that is proposed by the Senator from California? 
If it is, then I am for it, notwithstanding my section has 
been denied similar benefits under conditions which entitle 
it as much to what it asked as the conditions of California 
entitle it to what it asks. I think we should deal with these 
questions in a liberal spirit, and I deprecate very much the 
disposition of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
invoke the rules of order for the purpose of preventing legis- 
lation intended and calculated to subserve a good and high 
purpose. 

I wanted to say that much to the Senator from California. 
It seems to me that he has made out a pretty fair case. We 
made out a better case. We were turned down. I do not 
know what will be the course of the chairman of the commit- 
tee with reference to the proposition of the Senator, but I 
do know that it is equally obnoxious to the rule of order that 
has been appealed to against the cotton growers of the South; 
but I say to the Senator that that treatment toward my section 
of the country will not so prejudice me as to cause me to vote 
against his proposition if, after full discussion, I shall conclude 
that it is wise and proper legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. As I understand, the two agricultural 
credit bills are ready for consideration, and so is the Post 
Office appropriation bill. To-morrow is Saturday, and there 
may not be as long a session as usual. So I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it 
recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, I merely rise to say that 
I think the remarks of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srorons] do him great honor, and I thank him for his ex- 
pressions concerning the spirit which should move and govern 
us in legislating for any and all sections of our country. 

I want to say, speaking for myself, that if the matter of the 
appropriation in respect of the boll-weevil danger has not 
passed beyond recall, my mind is very open to stand with the 
Senator as to the amount which he thinks necessary to deal 
with that great and destructive pest to such a great portion of 
our country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not going to oppose this 
proposition of the Senator from California. I do not believe in 
mistreating one section that Is being afflicted by some pest be- 
cause another class of our people have been mistreated by those 
in authority in this Chamber. I haye not heard anybody on the 
other side rise to make a point of order against the amendment 
of the Senator from California, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It has not been offered yet. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the amendment been offered, I inquire 
of the Senator from California? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. It has. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just as soon as the Senator from Alabama 
will afford somebody on this side an opportunity, I think a 
point of order will be made. > 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am satisfied that if anybody over there will 
make it with a great deal of pleasure, it will be the Senator 
from Wisconsin. He takes delight, apparently, in striking 
down these items in the agricultural bill. He is ready to put 
this blade into this amendment, it seems, just as he did into 
the seed-distribution amendment this morning. 

Mr. President, I have tried to cut down expenses and to re- 
duce the appropriations where I thought they ought to be re- 
duced, and where I felt certain items in the appropriations 
should be cut down. I have been unable to get that done, bow- 
ever. I thought the naval appropriation bill should have been 
cut down, but the majority party saw fit to increase it, and it 
has done so. So with the Commerce Department bill, so with 
the Department of Justice bill, so with the State Department 
bill. Now we come to agriculture—as I said this morning, to 
the industry that has suffered more under deflation than any 
other industry in the country—and here comes the Budget Bu- 
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reau and strikes out $6,000,000 just as though it were blind- 
folded, and gives no reason for it. Nobody can sustain the ac- 
tion of the Budget Bureau. 

I have not criticized the personnel of this bureau from the 
standpoint that some Senators seem to think. No doubt they 
are clean, clever, high-toned gentlemen; but what I am talk- 
ing about is that they are not qualified to pass on an agri- 
cultural appropriation bill because of their luck of experience 
in matters pertaining to agriculture. 

Here is General Lord, who was born at Rockland, Me., and 
is a member of the Army and Navy Club. He used to be a 
newspaper man—and it is a very honorable and fine business 
to work for some newspapers—and then he was clerk of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House for quite a while, 
handling matters where they were taxing the American people, 
accumulating money for tarit barons, working out reports, 
showing how much you could tax this item and that item for 
the benefit of the tariff barons of the United States. I submit 
that while they were doing that they were taxing a great many 
items that the farmer had to buy, and what General Lord 
was doing in that regard did not fit him for the work that 
lias been assigned to him here. He was made a brigadier 
general in 1919, and no doubt he is a very clever gentleman; 
but I submit, Mr. President, that nobody has shown me that 
his qualifications in any respect fit him to pass upon the 
questions that we are considering here regarding the appro- 
priations for the agricultural interests of the United States. 
What is there in this work he has done that I have recited 
that qualities him as a man capable of saying what the great 
agricultural people of my section need, or what we ought to 
have? He has not the necessary qualifications, 

Another one of the members of the board, Mr. Stephens, was 
born at Marion, Ohio; and the other one—these three being the 
only ones we find in Who's Who”—is Walter Winter War- 
wick. He was in the Government service. He is a lawyer also. 
So here is a former clerk of the Ways and Means Committee 
now a brigadier general in the Army, and a lawyer, and another 
lawyer in the Government service. The other members and 
assistants in this Budget Bureau are not even listed in“ Who's 
Who in America.” How are we going to find out who they are? 
We can not find out what their qualifications are or what their 
former occupations were. 

Mr. President, I want now to call attention to another thing. 
Here is the Post Office appropriation bill, House bill 13593. 
Here is an item in it on page 20, beginning with line 18, for the 
transmission of mail by pneumatic tubes or other similar devices 
in the city of New York, including the Borough of Brooklyn, 
$513,911.50, a great deal more than the item stricken out this 
morning to distribute valuable field and garden seed among 
the whole American people. I dare say that this thing will be 
adopted. This half million dollars and more will be given to the 
city of New York for this pneumatic-tube service, which has 
been condemned and repudiated by the Congress of the country 
as a graft upon the Government pure and simple. Now it has 
been restored. You are going to put it into the law. You are 
going to expend half a million dollars to give this pneumatic- 
tube service to the people of one city, and yet you could not 
spare $360,000 to the whole people in the agricultural sections 
and the factory towns and industrial centers of the country to 
get a few little flower seed, garden seed, and choice field seed. 
That is the sort of legislation we are enacting here, and I pro- 
pose from time to time to call attention to it and put it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, so that the people out in the country 
may know what is going on in this body. 

I did not appeal from the decision of the Chair this morning. 
The Chair was not responsible for the rule which has been 
foisted upon the Senate by the majority party in this Cham- 
ber, and I did not appeal. The Senator from North Carolina 
did appeal, under a misapprehension as to just what had oc- 
curred previously in connection with the bill. It would be a 
waste of time to appeal. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not the Democratic Party have the 
same rule when it was in power, and would not the same 
application have had to be made, so far as applied to this 
case? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If we had been in power, I certainly would 
have tried to change this condition, because I do not believe 


in it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was asking about the rule. The Senator 
says we foisted it upon the Senate. The Senator’s party did 
not change the rule when it had the power to do so. 


Mr. HEFLIN. We did not have any Budget Bureau lording 
it over everything then, either. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator well knows that the Budget 
Bureau had nothing to do with the free-seed proposition, be- 
cause the Secretary of Agriculture never recommended it or 
estimated for it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Doubtless he had been told by the Budget 
Bureau not to recommend it. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
who told the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] that he 
could not tell him what he had recommended regarding the 
sugar-cane pest, certainly is not going to recommend something 
that the Budget Bureau tells him not to recommend. I am 
satisfied that the Budget Bureau did tell him not to recommend 
free seed. ; 

Now I want to comment again on that. It is the most 
outrageous thing I have witnessed. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, a member of the President's Cabinet, was afraid to tell 
a United States Senator about a matter of vital importance to 
his own section regarding agriculture. He could not tell him 
what he had recommended, but he must go to the Budget Bu- 
reau and get that information. It is a crying shame against 
a free Government. If the Budget Bureau is going to arrogate 
to itself any such power as that, the sooner we curtail that 
power the better it will be for the free people of this country. 

I said on yesterday and again this morning that the Speaker 
of the House, in making his ruling in this matter, in which the 
Members of the House were never permitted to vote directly 
as to whether they would have seed or not, made an appeal to 
the membership to sustain that ruling and his position in the 
matter. The Senator from Wisconsin said that was not the 
fact, and asked me if I had read the ruling. I said no, I had 
not read it, but that I had talked with a Member of the House 
in whom I had great confidence, and I accepted his statement 
about it. Now I have the statement of the Speaker of the 
House, and this is what he said: 

The Chair thinks he ought to — that preserving the authorit, 
and binding force of parllamentar, w is as much the duty of ea 


Member of the House as it is the duty of the Chair, that the rights of 
every one of us here depend upon it— 


Now, listen— 
and that each Member ht to vote on such a question, not as his in- 
terest or desires in eA i to the particular subject may sway him but 
as he thinks is really the law. 

What is that but an appeal to them, in advance, to sustain the 
ruling he is going to make? 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In a moment. He is saying to the Members 
of the House, “ You are sent here to represent your constituents, 
and I do not care what your conviction is on the merits of this 
question or what your desires are; you ought to vote to sustain 
me.” That is a nice pass to which we have come in this coun- 
try. These rulings haye been overturned from time to time, be- 
cause there was no other way to do the right thing but to over- 
turn them, and here is the Speaker saying, in the face of a bad 
law, that it is the duty of those who have the power to repeal it 
or override it to vote to sustain it, although they may believe 
that it is a bad law. Now, I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator indicate that that state- 
ment of the Speaker was made when any appeal was pending or 
a matter was before the House for a vote? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I am saying that when he was making 
his ruling he was appealing to them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator disagree with that state- 
ment of the Speaker, that it is the duty of a Member to sustain 
the law? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not through with my statement yet. I 
will answer the Senator. The Speaker further said: 

It is unquestionably true that several times the Committee of the 
Whole House has overruled the decision of the chairman of that com- 
mittee and has held that an amendment like thig is in order. That, 
however, has never been done in the House. If the House should take 
that action, of course the Chair would bow to the opinion of the House 
and follow it; but until then the Chair thinks that he is bound to 
follow the rules of parliamentary law, and the Ohair thinks the same 
duty reats upon every individual Member of the House. 

There is an appeal to them while he is making his ruling. 
He doubtless knew they were going to appeal from his decision, 
and he was telling them what their duty was, and telling them 
that they must vote not as they thought they should vote, not 
as they would desire to yote, not as the merits of the case 
would require them to vote, but to vote in accordance with his 
ruling, because he was construing the law. 

Now, you have this predicament in Congress: A majority 
of the Members of one branch of Congress favor free-seed dis- 
tribution, and have not had an opportunity to vote on it under 
the ruling of the Republican Speaker and under the hard and 
fast Republican rule. That is the situation you have in the 
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House of Representatives. I challenge the Senator from Wis- 
consin to poll the membership of the House. If he does, a 
majority of them will tell him that they favor free-seed dis- 
tribution. Yet you have a Budget Bureau, composed of an 
Army officer and two lawyers and four others that we do not 
know, who say, “ You can not do this,” and “ You can not do 
that,” and you are up against it hard and fast. That is the 
situation. 

I said this morning that I had been told that the Speaker 
had made this appeal. The Senator from Wiseonsin challenged 
my statement and asked me if I had read the Recorp. I said 
I had not, and asked him if he had read it, and he said he had, 
and that there was nothing in it of that sort. Here it is, and 
it speaks for itself. I said then I would look into it and be 
heard from again on it, because I knew the man in the House 
who told me the Speaker had made this appeal had told the 
truth. I would believe him as quickly as I would believe any 
man who walks beneath the sun. That is why I acted upon his 
suggestion and dared to stand upon this floor and say what I 
did. I knew it was in there just as well as if I had read it 
myself, and here it is. The man presiding over a legislative 
body, about to submit his ruling to that body, appealed to that 
body not to vote as it wanted to vote, not to vote as the 
interests of their constituents would have them to vote, but 
to vote according to the judgment of the Speaker in his con- 
struction of the law. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has now repeated what he 
stated this morning, that the Speaker of the House appealed 
to the membership of the House to sustain his ruling. There 
is not one single word in the language the Senator has read, 
or in the Rxconb, that bears out that statement of the Senator 
from Alabama, The Speaker did ask the membership to sus- 
tain the law, but he did not suggest to them otherwise than 
that they should vote as they believed the law required them 
to vote. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Who was giving them the law? 

Mr. LENROOT. It was the Speaker’s duty to rule upon the 
question, and it was the duty of every Member 

Mr. HEFLIN. His appeal to them was to sustain the law as 
he had construed it. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not. The appeal to them was to vote 
as they thought the law was. If the Senator does not think 
that members of legislative bodies should be bound by their 
own rules, of course, the Senator is welcome to think so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am willing to have anybody 
who has heard me read the statement of the Speaker and 
heard the comments, say whether I am right about it or not. 
If the Senator from Wisconsin does not understand it even 
now, that is not my fault. I am going to read it again. I am 
going to give him another chance, 

For while there is life there is hope. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will please emphasize when 
he comes to the point where the Speaker appealed to the House 
to sustain his ruling, I will be obliged to him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, the Senator can not dodge and evade now 
by putting words in my mouth. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator stated 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am saying that the Speaker of the House 
appealed to the House in advance of an appeal taken from his 
decision, which he probably knew would come, to sustain him, 
and told them what their duty was in the premises. The effect 
of what he said was, “Do not vote as you want to vote; do 
not vote as your interests suggest you should vote. Vote as to 
what the law is, as I give it to you.” That is the substance of 
it, and when an appeal was taken from his decision, they voted 
upon that question. The Member who told me about it said, 
“The Speaker ruled that way, and appealed to the House to 
sustain him.” ‘Those are the words he used to me. I said, 
“That is something new under the sun. I never heard of a 
Speaker doing that before,” and several Members who were 
present said that they never did either. Here is the language. 
I read it again: 

The Chair thinks he ought to suggest that at hie the authority 
and binding force parliamentary law is as much the duty of 
each Member of the House as it is the duty of the Chair; that the 
rights of every one of us here depend upon it; and that each Member 
ought to vote on such a question not as his interest or desires in 
rite he to the particular subject may sway him but as he thinks is 
really the law. 

Mr. President, I have voted many a time to overturn the 
ruling of the Chair in that body as well as in this one. Nobody 
ever thought I was trying to violate the law by that action. 
It is the only immediate parliamentary procedure when right 
is on the one side and hard and fast wrong rules are on the 


other that you should take the side of right and overrule the 
wrong rules rather than strike dewn right and obey the wrong 
rules. That is the issue in a nutshell. And here was the 

er saying to these gentlemen in effect: “Do not vote 
according to your desires or according to your interests in this 
particular thing.” The Senator from Wisconsin says that that 
is not an appeal to them to sustain him. If it is not, I can 
not understand English, and I am willing to leave it to the 
verdict of Senators present to say which one of us is right, the 
Senator from Wisconsin or myself. 

He concluded by saying: 

But until then— 

Until he is overturned— 

— Chair thinks that he is bound to follow the rules of parliamentary 

Mr. CARAWAY. As he understands it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As he understands it 

And the Chair think 
5 hi 2 s the same duty rests upon every individual 

What else can you construe that to mean than as an appeal 
to them to vote as he was going to rule? There is nothing 
else to it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator if it does not seem 
to him that the Chair was very doubtful of his ruling when 
he felt in advance the necessity of calling upon the House to 
sustain him in the discharge of his duty? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It certainly looks so to me. Here js another 
thought that came to me. After saying the House in Committee 
of the Whole sometimes does overrule the Chairman, holding 
that it is proper to put a thing in the measure before that body, 
he said it had not been done in the House. Listen to this: He 
said until that was done he must hold to the law of procedure. 
When he said “until it is done” he intimated that it some- 
times might be done; that the House had the authority to do 
it if it wanted to, and he was appealing to them not to do it. 
There it is in a nutshell, as I said before. 

Mr. President, this is a government of the people. It does 
not belong to a few big cities that can have pneumatic tubes 
put in to serve certain interests at half a million dollars a year. 
It is well enough to let the people know that the masses of the 
people are discriminated against and special classes are legis- 
lated for in this Congress, day by day, week after week, and 
month after month. There is but one way to get the facts to 
them, and that is to tell them so: that these newspaper men can 
hear them, and to put them in this Recorp, so that they can be 
gotten by the people over the country who are interested in 
their Government, who want to see it perpetuated to bless and 
benefit millions yet unborn. 

Here we are, Mr. President, the greatest Government in all 
the world, surrendering its powers little by little to bureau- 
cracies in the city of Washington. Concentration of wealth and 
concentration of power have been the two deadly evils in all 
the past. These two have wrecked the proudest ships of state 
that ever sailed. We have started on that course under the 
reign of the Republican Party. This Government in all its 
history has never made as much progress toward concentration 
of wealth in the hands of the few and centralization of power 
in Washington as it has in the past two years under the 
Republican administration. We have seen an evidence of it 
to-day that is shocking to everybody who knows how to analyze 
it properly—a Budget committee, composed of a few men ap- 
pointed by the President, passing upon great questions that 
affeet the whole people; Cabinet officers silent when it comes 
to giving information about projects in the States of Members 
of the House and Senate. “Did you recommend that this thing 
be taken care of? It is of vital concern to the farmers.” The 
Secretary replies, “I am not permitted to talk. I made certain 
recommendations to the Budget Bureau. You will have to get 
what information you can from that bureau. Excuse me.” 
And a Senator of the United States, representing in part his 
State in this great body, is turned away from the great head 
of the Department of Agriculture and driven to a bureaucracy 
to ask that bureaucracy, composed of men who have had no 
experience under the sun with the agricultural interests of the 
country. 

The Senator says, “I would like for you to recommend for 
this project,” and the bureaueracy says, “I will not do it.” 
Then the Senator comes up here and says, “I have found out, 
through some devious way, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is favorable to my project and the Budget Bureau is opposed 
to it. But I want to put the item in the pending bill.” 

“Members of the House from my State are for it. The agri- 
cultural agencies all over my State are for it. The farmers 
of my State are for it. Everybody whe understands the project 
is for it, and I want to put it in.” Then some clever gentle- 
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man like the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor], shrewd 
and smart as he is, rises and takes up some cold-blooded lines 
written in the rules and reads them and strikes the project 
dead without regard to its merit, without regard to the right- 
eousness of things involved in it. That is what we are up 
against. Just rise and make a point of order, and the will of 
the Budget Bureau rises above the will of the people’s Congress. 

Talk about taxation without representation! That is what 
our fathers went to war about with the mother country. What 
have we here? We have representation in the House that is 
denied a voice. Go to the Agricultural Department, and the de- 
partment agrees with the proposition. The House agrees with 
the Agricultural Department. The Budget Committee casts 
that agreement on the rocks, and it goes out on a point of 
order. Thus we come to government by commissions and gov- 
ernment by bureaus or bureaucracies in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

The American people will soon have an opportunity to choose 
whether they will live up to the American form of Goyern- 
ment in all of its pristine glory and power, distributed amongst 
the various States of the Union to represent the Government 
in the Honse and in the Senate, with a President at the head 
of the executive department and the Congress constituting the 
legislative department. We have stricken down the power of 
the President in a way, and of Congress in a way, and lodged 
that power with a bureau all powerful. That is what we have 
tolay. How much longer are we going to continue that sort of 
thing? 

We see projects stricken from things that affect vitally sec- 
tions far removed from those of the Senators who make the 
points of order. I am not going to retaliate. I will vote for 
any measure to relieve the farmers of Wisconsin of distress. 
I will vote for any measure, as I did on yesterday, to relieve 
the farmers of Massachusetts and Ohio. I will vote to relieve 
the farmers and the people of any State of any distress and 
affliction that may come upon them. But that is more than can 
be said for some Senators in this Chamber. There are Senators 
in this Chamber who will stand up and fight and beg for cer- 
tain things for their States, and when they get what they want 
they are ready to stand up, cold as Greenland’s icy mountains, 
and fight to strike out some things that ought to go to other 
sections to relieve the people of those sections in their distress. 

Mr. President, I wanted to set this matter right about the 
ruling of the Speaker of the House. I wanted the Recorp to 
show that those whe are trying to save money are appropriating 
$518,000 for pneumatic-tube service in New York City, and then 
fail and refuse to give $350,000 to distribute choice seeds, field 
and garden seeds, cuttings, vines, shrubbery for schools and 
factories and the people in the rural districts, towns, and vil- 
lages of the whole Republic. I want the record to show these 
things. 

As I said before, I do not intend to appeal from the decision 
of the Chair, because it is a useless consumption of time. We 
are simply bound and gagged under the rules of the Republican 
Senate. We can not proceed. We are helpless. All Senators 
here from the Southern States may stand together and band 
themselves together with all the membership of the South in 
the House, but if the Budget Bureau does not approve what we 
want done, though the Secretary of Agriculture may be willing, 
we are helpless if any Senator wants to rise and deny us the 
help that we ask. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the amendment now pending which was offered by the Senator 
from California? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wms in the chair). The 
pending question is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. McNARY. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment and would like to have the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, as to the amendment, 
in so far as it increases the amount, I am not disposed to argue 
to change the view of the Presiding Officer, but I invite the 
attention of the Chair to an observation made in the House, as 
follows, when this very point was raised. On page 909 of the 
ConaressionaL Record will be found the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. Let us dispose of the point of order first, If the 
gentleman will permit. The Chair, looking at this amendment, and 
especially the proviso, thinks it is worded in such a way as not to make 
it mandatory upon the department to spend the money in California. 

Now, with great deference, I submit that the ruling there was 
correct. The provision is not mandatory. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator’s amendment propose 
to increase the amount of the appropriation? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; by $150,000. 

Mr. LENROOT, That was not the question in the House, but 
that was the question here. : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand, and out of candor and in 
fairness I said that I was not disposed to question now the 
ruling of the Chair as to the increase of the amount, although 
I must say I deplore very much the fact that anyone felt moved 
to raise the point of order, sympathizing very fully, as I do, 
with much that I have heard from the other side of the Cham- 
ber this afternoon. But I do not question motives of Senators. 
They decide as they think is right and proper, and I endeavor 
to do likewise. 

In the nature of an amendment, I want to retain the proviso 
contained in the previously suggested amendment, I move, 
therefore, to amend on page 55, line 8, by adding after the nu- 
merals “$502,240” the words Provided, That of the sum thus 
appropriated $150,000 may be used in the State of California.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I have an amendment to 
offer which does not increase the appropriation a cent. I have 
received some communications from my own State and from other 
sections of the country asking me to secure an appropriation 
for the eradication of blackleg. I was very much astonished, 
I had heard of blackleg existing among gamblers, but inquiry 
among the cattle raisers in the Senate, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH], and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
develops the fact that it is a terrible disease among cattle. 

Mr. McNARY. May I ask the Senator on what page he pro- 
poses to offer the amendment? 

Mr. OVERMAN. On page 23, line 16, after the word“ pleuro- 
pneumonia," I propose to insert the word blackleg“ among 
the diseases of cattle which are there mentioned. That would 
add to the other diseases that of blackleg. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Had not the Senator better make it read 
*“blackleg among. cattle” ? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The provision refers to the eradication of 
diseases in ‘cattle. The Senator from New York [Mr. Waps- 
WORTH] told me it is a very fatal disease among young cattle; 
that it kills them in 24 hours; that it will sometimes kill off a 
whole herd in that length of time. I think there will be no 
objection to the amendment. I have conferred with the Senator 
in charge of the bill, and I think he will have no objection to 
the amendment. 7 

Mr. McNARY,. I will state that I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North Carolina. i 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment. On page 15, line 12, after the word “for,” I move to 
insert “ agricultural interests during the harvest season and 
for”; after the word “interests,” in line 13, to insert “ for 
spraying and”; and then, in line 13, to increase the appropria- 
tion from $12,000 to $24,000, so that, if amended as proposed, 
the clause would read: 

For investigations, observations, and reports, forecasts, warnin 
and advices for agricultural interests during the harvest season an 
for the protection of horticultural interests, for spraying and from 
frost damage, $24,000. 

I have discussed the amendment with the chairman of the 
committee, and I understand he has no objection to it. 

Mr. McNARY. Personally I am in very great sympathy with 
the amendment, but, of course, we must conform to the rules; 
and for that reason I ask for a ruling from the Chair as to the 
last item in the amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The amendment is not subject to a point of 
order, because the entire item was put into the bill in the other 
House, and not recommended by the Budget Bureau. Therefore 
the clause may be amended in the Senate. J 

Mr. McNARY. I understand the Senator from Arkansas de- 
sires to increase the appropriation which is now in the bill from 
$12,000 to $24,000? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I propose. 

Mr. McNARY. But there is no estimate for that amount 
from the Director of the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nor was there any estimate for the $12,000 
carried in the bill as it came from the other House. It was not 
-originally estimated for, but was placed in the bill in the House, 
and therefore we have a right to amend the clause under the 
rules of the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have a right to amend it, but not to 
increase the appropriation, 
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Mr. CARAWAY. Other appropriations have been increased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McNARY. I stated to the Chair that I should like to 
have a ruling upon the amendment, and I make the point of 
order against it. I desire to determine whether or not the ap- 
propriation may be increased in the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sen- 
ator from Oregon on the point of order. 

Mr. McNARY. I make the point of order that the amount 
carried in the amendment has not been estimated for by the 
Budget Bureau and that it has not been reported by a standing 
or select committee of the Senate. The language of the bill is 
proposed to be changed, the appropriation is p to be 
doubled, and I think the amendment falls within the rule which 
was invoked a moment ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, as I understand the rule, 
the item not having been estimated for at all, but having been 
included in the bill in the House, the amendment is not sub- 
ject to the point of order. 

I should like to say, however, in addition, not arguing the 
point of order now, but merely discussing the amendment, that 
I have no personal knowledge of the ends sought to be accom- 
plished by the increased appropriation. It does not affect the 
section from which I come. I have information before me 
here, however, that frequently, in spraying, the whole expense 
and effort may be lost simpiy because of a rain or a wind com- 
ing either just at the time of spraying or immediately after- 
wards; that thousands and thousands of dollars may be saved 
simply by notice of probable weather conditions being given. 
That is the entire intention of the amendment; to give notice 
to people who are engaged in horticulture that it is likely to 
rain on a certain day, and therefore it is a warning to them 
not to use a spray. I do not think the amendment is subject 
to a point of order, and I hope the chairman of the committee 
will not make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to say that 
he understands the Senator from Oregon has made the point of 
order, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator from Oregon was 
going to withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. McNARY. The committee determined that the point of 
order should be made in all cases where there was a doubt as 
to whether an amendment came within the rule. This case is 
similar to one where the point was made a few moments ago 
unless the position taken by the Senator from Arkansas shall be 
sustained. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This amendment is entirely different from 
the one to which the Senator from Oregon refers, because this 
item in its present shape came to us from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. McNARY. I am merely submitting the matter to the 
Chair for a determination. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Chair 
that as to an item contained in the bill, whether or not it was 
originally estimated for and put in by the other House, can not 
have any bearing upon this question, for the rule specifically 
provides that “no amendments shall be received to any gen- 
eral appropriation bill, the effect of which will be to increase an 
appropriation already contained in the bill.” This appropria- 
tion is contained in the bill, and the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas seeks to increase it. The proposed ap- 
propriation has not been estimated for nor reported by a stand- 
ing committee; so it is clear that it comes squarely within the 
inhibition of the rule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this amendment is quite 
different from other amendments as to which there was no 
estimate upon the part of the Budget Bureau or the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Here is a provision which, while it was 
recommended by no department nor by the Budget Bureau, was 
placed in the bill, on the floor of the other House, I presume. 
The Chair will recollect that only some months ago, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill, I think it was, a certain 
amendment was placed in the bill in the other House touching 
the raising of revenue in the District of Columbia and affecting 
the question of taxes. It was quite a comprehensive provision, 
and it was changed by the committee here. I made the point 
of order against the change upon the part of the committee 
representing the Senate. The amendment proposed a change 
in existing law; it proposed to broaden it; and made many 
changes and alterations in it. The Chair held that, while the 
amendment was probably subject to a point of order originally 
in the House, since the House had placed it there, the Senate 
should not be confined to merely that proposition but should 


be permitted to enlarge upon it or to restrict it, and so forth, 
in dealing with the same matter. 

What is sought to be done here? I concede that the entire 
provision would have been subject to a point of order originally 
because no estimate was made for it, but it has been brought 
to the Senate by the action of the House. The Senator from 
Arkansas seeks to enlarge the provision and add to it, for the 
additional protection of the horticultural interests, certain 
words as to spraying. I submit that he ought to be able to do 
that even though the Bureau of the Budget have made no rec- 
ommendation for it, because the Bureau of the Budget can make 
no recommendation in such a case as that. They can deal only 
with the appropriation. If the original provision is in order, 
certainly an amendment to it as to spraying to protect the horti- 
cultural interests is likewise in order, and if the provision in 
regard to spraying is in order, then it would be in order to add 
the amount which may be necessary to provide for the spray- 
ing. I submit that, for the reasons I have stated, this case is 
quite different from the other cases which have been presented, 
and the point of erder should not lie. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. What does the Senator say about the ex- 
press prohibition in the rule that no increase in an appropria- 
tion contained in the bill shall be made? 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit there is some doubt as to the 
question of increasing the amount by $12,000; but there can be 
no doubt, it seems to me, that the amendment as to spraying 
can be added, thus enlarging that provision of the bill which 
has been adopted by the House. Does not the Senator agree 
to the proposition that the spraying provision of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas is in order, if it is not 
sought to increase the appropriation? 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as the portion of the rule to which 
I have referred is concerned, that would certainly not be 
barred. 

Mr. HARRISON, I agree with the Senator as to that. As 
to increasing the appropriation, that is a close question; but it 
is quite different from the other cases that have come up, and, 
it seems to me, since the Presiding Officer very often says, 
“This question is a close one, and I wish to submit it to the 
Senate,” that he could very well do so in this instance. It is 
one of those cases, it seems to me, that should appeal to him, 
and he might very well say, “I am going to let the Senate de- 
cide the question whether the amount should be $24,000, or 
$12,000.” In other words, if we add the spraying feature to the 
House provision, the $12,000 additional might be needed in 
order to make the provision effective. But certainly the Chair 
ought to hold that the point of order is not well taken as to 
the first portion of the amendment. Of course, I know that 
the present Presiding Officer wants to do what is exactly fair 
and just, and I have no doubt that he will say to the Senate, 
“I will let the Senate decide the latter proposition.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther, let me say there is no better parliamentarian in the Senate 
than is the Senator from Mississippi, and he knows very well 
that the Chair could not hold the point of order well taken 
only as to the last part of the amendment, but if any part of 
the amendment is subject to the point of order it all goes out. 
Of course, the Senator will agree to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. If that should be the idea of the Chair, I 
understand the Senator from Arkansas would agree to strike 
out the proposed increase from $12,000 to $24,000 and then offer 
the first portion of the amendment and follow that with a pro- 
posal to increase the appropriation by $12,000 and let the Chuir 
submit the latter proposition to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. How could language be plainer than that 
found in the rule to the effect that the proposed increase is not 
in order? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I call attention to the 
fact that I do not think that portion of Rule XVI, quoted by 
the Senator from Wisconsin, has anything at all to do with 
this particular question. The portion of the rule to which the 
Senator from Wisconsin calls attention reads: 

No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill 
the effect of which will be to increase an appropriation already con- 
tained in the bill. 

The general rule is that if an item has been estimated for 
and if it is a part of the bill there can be no amendment in- 
creasing the amount, but it is also well established. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator mean “ not estimated 
for”? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is also well established that an appro- 
priation bill can contain no general legislation, but that rule 
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has been construed to mean that if the House shall have under- 
taken to enact legislation upon an appropriation bill, then the 
door is open and the Senate may do anything it sees fit to 
enlarge or amend the provision which the House may have 
incorporated in the bill in violation of the rule. 

Now, I wish to submit, Mr. President, that increasing the 
appropriation is just as much legislation in connection with 
perfecting the amendment attached to the bill by the House as 
is a change in the language so as to include spraying. It is 
all legislation. The general rule excludes the addition of any 
legislation to the bill; but when the House undertook to enter 
that field, then the Senate may amend the House provision and 
perfect it and add to the appropriation, which is as much a part 
of the legislation as the words of the provision themselves. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if that be true, then there 
would be no bar whatever, and every one of the appropriations 
in the bill would be subject to increase, would they not, because 
so many of the provisions are in the nature of legislation? 

Mr. GARAWAY. No; simply because this item was not esti- 
mated for, but was put in on the floor of the House as an 
amendment despite the lack of an estimate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then does the Senator think that an item 
that has not been estimated for should have greater right than 
one which has been estimated for? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Shall I say that legislation, because it has 
been attached to the bill in the House, shall be more sacred 
than that Which we try to place on the bill when we write the 
bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is right in that if the House 
enacts general legislation upon an appropriation bill it has 
opened the door and the Senate may amend that general legis- 
lation in any way it sees fit affecting the same general subject 
matter, but provided always that there is not another rule of 
the Senate that prohibits doing the specific thing which is 
desired to be done: 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no such limitation under the 
ruling laid down by Vice President Marshall which has been 
accepted as the rule of the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. We will see about that. Of course, a 
specific prohibition or a specific authorization in a rule always 
takes precedence over general language, even if it is in the rule; 
and when we find here a specific prohibition against increasing 
the amount of an item found in an appropriation bill unless 
estimated for, surely it can not be claimed, upon the broad 
rule that general legislation opens the door, that we can vio- 
late this specific rule in this particular matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it is expressly said, and 
when we adopted this rule it was with the idea, that appro- 
priation bills should all go to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and all general legislation should go to other committees; and 
yet we have accepted the doctrine, despite the explicit denial 
in the rule, that if the House shall undertake to legislate upon 
a general appropriation bill, then that opens the door, and we 
may add to it in the Senate; and I surgest that figures are just 
as much legislation as words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirtts in the chair). In 
the opinion of the Chair, the following language of clause 1, 
Rule XVI, is the language applicable to the present case: 

No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill 
the effect of which will be to increase an appropiration already con- 
tained in the bill, or to add a new item of Appropriation, unless it be 
made to ca out the provisions of some existing law, or treaty stipu- 
lation, or act, or resolution previously passed by the Senate d z= 
that session; or unless the same be moved by direction of a standing 
or select committee of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an 
estimate submitted In accordance with law. 

It appears to the Chair that the amendment under discussion 
does increase an appropriation already contained in the bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Chair 
just there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On page 20-A, under the heading “ Substi- 
tuted for clause 1, Rule XVI,” we have this: 

All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and no amendments shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill the effect of which will be to increase an appro- 
priation already contained in the bill or to add a new item of appro- 

riation, unless it be made to carry out the provisions of some exist- 
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Senate during that session; or unless the same be moved by 


oireeton of a standing or select committee of the Senate, or proposed 
in pursuance of an es te submitted in accordance with law. 

The other part of the rule provides that no legislation shall 
be had upon appropriation bills, and yet we permit it where 
it has been inaugurated in the House. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair was about to 
state, it appears to the Chair that the amendment under con- 
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sideration does increase an appropriation already contained in 
the bill, and that, in effect, it does add a new item of appropria- 
tion. It seems that it is not made to carry out the provisions 
of an existing law or treaty stipulation or act, and that it has 
not been moved by direction of a standing or select committee 
of the Senate, or proposed in pursuance of an estimate. The 
Chair is, therefore, unable to see upon what basis the amend- 
ment could be held in order. 

The Chair, therefore, declares the amendment out of order 
and sustains the point of order raised by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I shall, of course, be curious 
to know how the Chair will reconcile his ruling with the former 
ruling that has been accepted; but we will pass that. I shall 
offer the amendment as it was, not increasing the item of appro- 
priation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 15, line 12, after the 
word “advices,” it is proposed to insert “for agricultural in- 
terests during the harvest season, and“; and then, after the 
word “ interests,” on line 13, it is proposed to insert the words 
“for spraying, and”; so that, if amended, it will read as 
follows: 

For investigations, observations, and reports, forecasts, warnin 
and advices for agricultural interests during the harvest season, an 
for the protection of horticultural interests for spraying, and from 
frost damage, $12,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I now move to strike out 
512,000“ and make it “* $24,000.” 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I thought a ruling was had 
upon that a few moments ago by the Presiding Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
matter is presented in a slightly different form. The Chair 
ruled upon the question when the two items were involved. 
The Senator from Arkansas has now separated them, and has 
offered one, which has been adopted. He is now offering an- 
other, which is the pending question. 

Mr. McNARY, The change in the language, I understood, 
was accepted by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The question 
now is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

Mr. MeNARY. I feel constrained, naturally, to make the 


point of order against it in this form as well as in the form 


in which it was offered a few moments ago, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the ruling of the Chair has 
established the claim I have been making here to-day—that one 
branch of the Congress has been shorn of its power. Here is 
the House of Representatives, which took action upon this item 
suggested by the Senator from Arkansas, and the House voted 
in this increase because the House was convinced that the 
money asked for was needed and would be well expended for 
the purpose set out. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I did not understand the 
Chair to rule that the point of order was sustained. Did he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; he did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not ruled on 
the amendment now pending. The second amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas is now before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what I understood. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am discussing the former ruling of the 
Chair. The House of Representatives, coming up from the 
body of one hundred and odd millions of people, sitting solemnly 
in. judgment upon questions that affect the welfare of the peo- 
ple, has gone on record as favoring this proposition. It voted 
it into the law. It comes from that body to this. It is sub- 
mitted to this body; and because the Budget Bureau has not 
O. K'd it the judgment of 485 Members of the House is to be 
set aside, and the Chair rules, under the rule laid down by this 
Republican Senate, that the Senate itself can not put that 
proposition in, simply because the Budget Bureau has not 
O. K'd it; that is all. ; 

If a majority of the Senators want to put it in, they are 
helpless, because the Chair rules, in the face of the rules laid 
down, that this thing can not be done because it is not recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau. This simply proves the con- 
tention I haye been making here to-day, that the Congress is 
being shorn of its power. Rules governing it have been made 
not to expedite business and to meet the needs of the people 
but to circumscribe the power of Congress and prevent Con- 
gress from doing certain things that three or four men in a 
Budget Bureau do not want them to do. 
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This Budget Bureau is eomposed of men born in Maine, 
Towa, Ohio, and other Northern States. What do they know 
about the need for spraying down in the State of Arkansas and 
the other Southern States to save fruit, to save the orchards 
of the people in those sections? These people, coming from 
those sections, have told Congress that they needed this help, 
and Congress said: “ We agree that you do need it,” and the 
House has passed it, and it comes to the Senate, and we want to 
give it to them; but the point of order is solemnly made that 
the Budget Bureau does not want them to have it, and we are 
going to be denied it. Little by little and bit by bit the Con- 
gress of the United States is being shorn of its power, and 
bureaus and commissions in the Capital are usurping the power 
once lodged in the American Congress. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Pre- 
siding Officer that clause 1 of Rule XVI has nothing to do 
with the purpose for which an appropriation shall be made. 
We might strike out all of the language preceding the item of 
appropriation and substitute entirely new and different lan- 
guage, and within certain limits at least clause 1 of this rule 
would not apply; but the moment any attempt is made to in- 
crease the amount carried in the bill, and it is not estimated 
for, the rule applies. This part of the rule is designed to do just 
one thing, and that is to protect the amount of money carried 
in the bill; and, that being so, of course the rule applies equally 
well whether the amendment is offered separately or in con- 
junction with something else. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he takes his seat? He is a member of the 
subcommittee that framed this legislation. I have forgotten 
the amount that was carried in the bill for the eradication of 
the barberry. What was that amount? 

Mr. LENROOT. Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senate raised it to what amount? 

Mr. LENROOT. Five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Bureau of the Budget recommend 
the increased amount? 

Mr. LENROOT. It did not. 

Mr. HARRISON. When this proposition was up on day 
before yesterday I find in the Recorp a colloquy which I will 
read between the Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] regarding that item. I preface my re- 
marks by saying that here is an item for $12,000 that is now 
being considered, which was not recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget, that is now sought to be increased to $20,000, 
or whatever the amount may be. In the instance touching the 
barberry the amount was passed in the House at a certain 
figure, and an amendment was offered upon the floor of the 
Senate to increase the amount. Neither of the amendments had 
been recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. Here is a 
colloquy that I will read: 

Mr. FLETCHER. * * I sincerely nope however, that the Senator 
win not make that point of order. We had here yesterday the ques- 
tion of taking care of the barberry bush, where the estimate of the 
department was only $200,000 and the report of the Budget Com- 
mittee was $200,000. The House raised that $150,000, and the Senate 
raised it $150,000 more. 

This is for the edification of the Chair, who is to rule on 
this proposition, also so that it may give greater force to the 
argument of the Senator from Wisconsin: 

Mr, Lenroor. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER., Yes. 

Mr. Lenroor. That is true, and that is a matter that affects very 
seriously my own State; and because I thought I ought to be con- 
sistent I voted aguinst the increase. 

Mr, FLETCHER. But the Senator did not make the point of order. 

Mr. LeNroor. It was not subject to a point of order, because the 
House had acted upon the matter. It was not subject to a point of 
order at all. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will read a little later, either that same day or the 
next day, he will find that the Senator from Wisconsin, whom 
he now quotes, and who does not pretend to be infallible on 
any mutter, stated that he believed he was mistaken about 
that statement and that it was subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I did not know that; I just read 
this. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It shows, at least, if I may be permitted, 
without criticizing the Senator, that while the item was up he 
entertained the view that he could not maintain the point of 
order against it, and that merely as an academic expression of 
opinion two days later he said, “I may have been in error.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; it was not up at that time. The 
matter had passed when that question was raised. It was no 
more academic at one time than it was at another. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was academic both times, and it was not 
so serious as I thonght it was. I thought the Senater was 


giving it really serious consideration when he was arguing 
here. I am not criticizing the Senator from Wisconsin now. 
In many things I think he is subject to criticism, but in this 
I do not pretend to think that he is. I am saying, however, 
that he sat here and let the very same kind of legislation be 
enacted im the Senate without a point of order—he defended it 
a day or two later—and he now says that he has found out, 
a day or two later on, that he was possibly in error. I should 
think the Chair ought not to be very much persuaded when 
the Senator has entertained three opinions within the week as 
to the application of the rule. 

I know that figures are just as much a part of an amend- 
ment as language; and it is perfectly absurd to say that you 
may add to the langnage, despite the general rule, because of 
the holding that the item came in the bill as it passed the, 
House, but that you can not touch the figures; that there is 
something sacred about figures, but language may be changed 
in any way you see fit to change it. I sincerely hope the 
Chair will hold that the item may be increased. It is a small 
item, but it is very important. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). The 
Chair is rendy to rule. It is very clear to the Chair that there 
is a line of discrimination between the amendment on which 
the point of order has now been raised and the amendment 
which the Senate has just adopted, That was an amendment 
which placed a limitation on the appropriation, The Chair is 
therefore of the opinion—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Chair's pardon; there was no 
limitation on the appropriation. It broadened it. I should be 
very sorry to have the Chair base his ruling on the ground 
that there was a limitation, when there is absolutely no word 
in it which could be tortured into a limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Perhaps the language the 
Chair used was unfortunate, but the Chair used it in a tech- 
nical sense. At any rate, the amendment did not increase the 
appropriation, The Chair, of course, would have held that 
amendment in order if the question had been raised. It is 
clear to the Chair that the amendment now pending, on which 
a point of order has been raised, comes within the inhibitions 
of clause 1 of Rule XVI. Therefore, the Chair is of the opinion 
that the amendment is not in order, and sustains the point of 
order made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoNary]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask. unanimous consent to incorporate in 
my remarks a letter with reference to this matter. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorb, as follows: 

New YORK STATE COLLEGE or AGRICULTURE, 
15 ee he eee 
aca, N. F., January 10, 1923. 
Hon. Perer G. Ten PYCK, 5 re 
Member of Congress, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

MY Dear Mr. Ten BycK: I am obliged for 8175 telegram of yester- 
day. I thought I had better write you fully about the situation, as it 
is difficult to explain it in a telegram. 

For several years we have been oe in this State a spray 
service, which consists of technical advice as to time to spray for the 
control of particular diseases and insects and which is sent out from 
our various county-agent offices in the fruit belt. For this purpose 
special fruit assistant agents are employed for a period of six months 
for the fruit and potato growing seasons. These assistants are super- 
vised and furnished technical entomological and pathological informa- 
tion by our specialists, together with a special weather forecast re- 
port which is made up here on special information secured from all over 
the United States and telephoned or wired to these special fruit ns- 
sistants about midnight. The assistants get this information to 

‘owers before 7 o’clock in the morning by a telephone relay system. 

he growers belonging to this service, who number several 8 
pay a fee which covers the greater part of its cost, and base their 
spraying operations upon it. So important has this service become 
that it is estimated to control the moyements of from 10,000 to 12,000 
spray rigs in the State. Our fruit-packing associations are consider- 
ing the requiring of all their members to have the spray service, in 
order to insure a better quality of fruit for the packing houses. 

A vitally impor nint factor in this spray service is the special weather 
report, This is based on forecasts made in the late evening with spe- 
cific reference to the fruit belt and spraying conditions. It is based on 
special wires received from all over the United States. 

We have also been giving a special harvest forecast to hay and grain 

‘owers, particularly in some 20 counties in the State, and would give 
t to a much larger number if our funds permitted. This harvest fore- 
cast is most important In July, August, and September. The fruit and 
potato toed forecast is most important in April, May, and June. 

By taking up odds and ends of funds at the college and through 
some help from the United States Weather Bureau, derived from the 
same sources—odds and ends—we have been able to get along for the 
ast year or two with a reasonably good service. We are told by the 

eather Bureau, however, that they will be unable to give us any aid 
in the future without a special appropriation, and we are embarrassed 
here at the college by our own inability to properly finance the matter. 

With this in mind, we strongly urged the Weather Bureau to ask for 
a special appropriation to cover this spray service. It is our under- 
standing that the Weather Bureau recommended an item of $12,000 
and that the Secretary approved this item and passed it on to the 
Budget officer. The item was to cover not only a spray service in this 
State but some other States. Five or six thousand dollars would 
probably cover our own needs, which are the cost of a special fore- 
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caster for a period of about six months and the telegraphic tolls of 
incoming and outgoing messages. 

My understanding is that this item was disapproved by the Budget 
officer not so much because it was not a meritorious item but because 


it was a new item. We presented briefs and information directly to 
the Secretary and the Budget officer urging the item, but our needs 
were entirely disregarded by the latter. 

When I learned some time ago that the Budget officer was allowing 
practically no new items and the committees of Congress were not 
likely to add to the Budget officer’s recommendations we despaired of 
the Vent Just recently we have learned that a similar item providing 
for weather and frost warnings for fruit growers in California, which 
had been eliminated. by the Budget officer, was restored by the Senate 
committee, It seems to me grossly unfair to have this service provided 
for far Western States and not for New York. 

Can you do anything about this matter now, and would it be ad- 
visable to press an amendment to the bill on the floor of the Senate? 
With this further information on the matter, will you kindly advise 
me by wire what you think can be done? If you think it advisable, 
and so advise me, I will make a special trip to Washington to talk 
with you and others about this item, 

Very truly yours, M. C. BURRITT, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, I shall not criticize the Chair, 
but when the present occupant of the chair leaves the chair and 
goes to considering this matter he will wonder what he was 
thinking about when he made that ruling. It is so absolutely 
inconsistent, and for the good opinion I entertain of the Chair, 
I hope at some time he will take a week off and read the rules. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is it the intention to con- 
tinue the session at this hour? It is now 13 minutes of 5 
o'clock. I have been trying to get the floor all day to continue 
the remarks I was making yesterday when I was interrupted. 
I have two very impértant amendments to offer, and two 
other amendments which I would not get angry if the Senate 
should vote down, but they are of some importance. 

Mr. CURTIS. Can not the Senator offer his amendment 
now? The farmers’ relief bill is ready to be taken up to- 
morrow, as well as the Post Office appropriation bill. I un- 
derstand all amendments to the Agricultural appropriation bill 
have been offered except those to be offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we not agree, since we are going 
to meet at 11 o'clock, that a vote shall be taken on the bill 
at not later than 1 o'clock tomorrow? 

Mr, CURTIS. Make it 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us make it half past 12. 

Mr. CURTIS. That will be all right, if it is satisfactory 
to the Senator having the bill in charge. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then I will present my amendments in 
the morning. = 

Mr. MCNARY. I ask unanimous consent that a final vote 
upon the bill be had to-morrow at 12.30 o'clock. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would necessitate a call for a quo- 
rum. I suggest that the Senator ask that all debate upon 
this bill close at not later than 12.30 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; let the request be put in that 
form. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
upon this bill and any amendment thereto shall close at not 
later than half past 12 to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 

ft is agreed by unanimous consent that at 12.30 o'clock on the 
calendar day of Saturday, January 13, 1923, all debate on the bill 
H. R. 13481, the Agricultural appropriation bill, and amendments 
thereto, shall cease, 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
a recess now? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; an executive session is desired. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. McCNARY. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp in 8-point type a statement made before the 
Committee on Appropriations by the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp in 8-point type, as follows: 

Statement made by Senator RALPH H. Cameron, of Arizona, before 


the r Committee of the Senate, January 5, 1923, on 
H. R. 13481, after regular hearings had been held and closed, hav- 


Is it the understanding that we are to take 


ing to do with an increase in the forestry road appropriation in 

the Agricultural appropriation bill, from 83.000.000 to $6,500,000. 

The Appropriations Committee agreed to the 86.500.000 item. 

The Agricultural appropriation bill now pending before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture provides $3,000,000 for the 
construction of forest roads and trails for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924. At the same time it authorizes the apportionment 
for that purpose, among the States, of a total sum of $6,500,000, 

being the amount authorized to be appropriated by paragraph 


2, section 4, of the act approved June 19, 1922. Apparently 
this measure would have the following effect: (1) It au- 
thorizes the department to build and pay for forest roads and 
trails up to a total cost of $3,000,000; (2) it authorizes the 
departinent to plan the construction of an additional $3,500,000 
worth of forest roads and trails, and permits the department 
to enter into contracts therefor, but does not make the money 
available although it promises to do so. 

It seems from this that the forest road and trail appropria- 
tion, which amounted to $10,000,000 last year, is cut down to 
$3,000,000 this year. 

It is very doubtful if the department would actually attempt 
to contract any work under this authorization prior to supple- 
mental action by Congress actually making the money vail- 
able for disbursement. 

It is also very doubtful if the department could secure satis- 
factory bids under a mere authorization of this kind. In fair- 
ness to the bidder the department would be compelled to ad- 
vise him that the money had not actually been appropriated. 
The bidder then would be compelled to take that into account 
in figuring on the job. Jnstead of being able to finance his 
pay rolls by percentage payments on partly completed work 
he would have to count upon having the capital to complete 
the entire job and then await actual appropriation by Con- 
gress. No doubt this will mean higher costs and reduced 
mileage. 

The fact that there is a considerable unexpended balance 
in the road and trail fund would have no bearing upon the 
action taken at this time. Disbursements are only actually 
made as the work is done and completed. The available bal- 
ance is not more than sufficient to complete the projects now 
under way and provide a reasonable emergency balance to take 
care of overruns. New projects should be planned for the 
coming year and new contracts let. The work should ordinarily 
proceed upon a basis of the expenditure of $10,000,000 per 
annum, The reduction to $6,500,000 basis for the coming year 
is the greatest concession that the exigencies of the actual 
situation in the field can make to the financial situation, 

By acts of November 21, 1921, and June 21, 1922, Congress 
has recognized as part of national road policy the need for 
constructing in a comprehensive way: 

(1) Roads traversing national forests needed to complete 
State and county highway systems: 

(2) Roads and trails needed for the protection and develop- 
ment of the forests themselves and to make their resources 
available to local users, 

National forests stand as the great barriers to communica- 
tion and road construction of the West—first, because of their 
rugged, mountainous topography, and, second, because of the 
absence of taxable property within them to support highicay 
extensions. Physical assets of national forests represent con- 
servative valuation of $1,000,000,000. If these areas had passed 
into private ownership they would pay a substantial return to 
tax funds of States and counties. Congress has recognized the 
obligation resting upon the Government as the owner of these 
enormous barriers to furnish substantial aid in extending 
public roads through them by the terms of the last two public 
road laws, as well as by former legislation. 

I am advised by the Forest Service that a road plan for the 
development of the national forests has been worked out, em- 
bracing a total of 38,000 miles. This may seem like a tre- 
mendous mileage, but the national forests have a tremendous 
area. In fact, 38,000 miles actually means only 4.8 miles per 
township, or less than 1 mile for every seven sections of land 
in the national forests. 

With the assistance of the settlers in the West, and with the 
appropriations heretofore made available, there have already 
been constructed 1.1 miles per township of roads of a satisfac- 
tory type and 2.1 miles of inferior road. The attached diagram 
shows graphically the unprotected condition of these propert es. 
I do not need to tell this committee that an adequate system of 
transportation is absolutely essential to an adequate system of 
fire protection. Fifty-nine million acres of our national forests 
are noice without any roads whatever, Righty million acres are 
inadequately served by unsatisfactory roads of an inferior type. 
Only 42,000,000 acres out of the total gross area of 170,000,000 
acres haye adequate means of transportation. 

Many large portions of national forests can now be reached 
only by tivo to five days travel on horseback or on foot from the 
end of the nearest road. Inaccessibility of these undeveloped 
regions is a very serious handicap in protection from fire, par- 
ticularly if such areas are subject to lightning fires. Delays 
and difficulties in getting back into such undeveloped parts of 
the national forests are partly responsible for the $750,000 
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emergency expenditures now required annually in fighting for- 
est fires, as well as equally heavy or greater losses in the de- 
struction of timber and young growth, 

Fully 75 per cent of the timber on national forests is not now 
available for use because of inaccessibility, The present yearly 
cut amounts to a little more than 10 per cent of the annual 


growth. Timber receipts now amount to about $2,000,000 a 
year. When the forests are opened up by roads so that the 
equivalent of the annual growth can be marketed each year, 
the annual timber receipts should increase to fifteen or twenty 
million dollars. Roads will also increase the development and 
use of other resources in the national forests such as inac- 
cessible stock ranges, mineral resources, and the like. The 
responsibility rests with the Federal Government, and the 
¿sooner this responsibility is redeemed the sooner the Govern- 
ment will begin to realize upon its investment. 
National forest arcas. 
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Number of entire townships within forest boundaries in which there 
are no roads at all, 3.688, or almost 47 per cent. 

Number of entire townships within forest boundaries in which there 
are only very poor roads—in character resembling wagon tralls— 2,418. 
or almost 31 per cent. 

Present studies of system of roads deemed necessa 
that will be necessary within 10 years provide for a system of about 
88,000 miles, equivalent to abont 4.8 miles of road to a township, or 1 
mile of road for about 4,800 acres (T5. square miles), 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. . I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, January 13, 
1923, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 12 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 
MEMBERS or FEDERAL Reserve BOARD., 

D. R. Crissinger, of Ohio, to be a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board for a term of 10 years, vice W. P. G. Harding, 
term expired. 

Milo D. Campbell, of Michigan, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for a term of 10 years. (New office, act 
of June 3, 1922.) 

CoMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


James G. MeNary, of New Mexico, to be Comptroller of the 
Currency, vice D. R. Crissinger. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 12 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH Service. 
To be surgeons. 


Royd R. Sayers. 
Julian M. Gillespie. 
Sanders L. Christian, 


POSTMASTERS, 
COLORADO. 
Henry J. Stahl, Central City. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Weeden F. Sheldon, Moosup. 
Herbert H. Cutler, Sandy Hook. 
GEORGIA. 
Edgar Bargeron, Waynesboro. 
- KENTUCKY. 
Harry C. Barrett, Hickman, 
MICHIGAN, 
Andrew M. Bram, Hancock. 
MONTANA, 
Howard Squires, Harlowton, 


Roscoe R. Spencer. 
Walter C. Teufel. 
Paul M. Stewart. 
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NEBRASKA. 


William E. Smith, Antioch. 
Edward Ericksen, Boelus. 
NEW YORK, 2 

Guy M. Lovell, Camillus. 
Wright B. Drumm, Chatham. 
Benjamin W. Wellington, Corning. 
Stuart W. Smyth, Owego. 
George F. Hendricks, Sodus. 
Fred D. Jenkins, Webster. 

OHIO. 
Herbert Newhard, sr., Carey. 
William H. Taylor, Cuyahoga Falls. 
William H. Harsha, Portsmouth. 
Clifford D. Calkins, Sylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Walter I. Briuton, Creighton. 
Ben G. Swick, Ellwood City. 

TEXAS. 
Emma L. Willke, Boerne. 
John A. Weyand, Carmine, 
Oscar 0. Ashenhust, Lorena. 
Robert H. Rhodes, Waelder. 

VERMONT, 


Frank E. Howe, Bennington. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, January 12, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou hast been the support of the world in 
ages past and Thou art our hope in years to come. Before Thee 
we recognize our unworthiness and confess our sins. We would 
that our ways, our thoughts, and our motives were altogether 
acceptable to Thee. © establish our principles and may our 
lives show the tokens of our gratitude. Bless us with the sweet 
fruits of goodness and spare us ever from reaping the bitter 
fruits of badness. Mold the fundamental decisions of our char- 
acters and always determine their direction. Comfort us day 
by day with the assurance that Thou art pleased with us. For 
the sake of Jesus and the cross He bore that we might be saved. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


CAPITAL GAINS AND LOSSES, 


Mr. MILLS, from the Committee on Ways and Means, by 
direction of that committee reported the bill H. R. 13770 (Rept. 
1388), a bill to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to capi- 
tal gains and losses, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
printed and referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

EULOGIES. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, February 18, 1923, be set apart for addresses on the 
life, character, and public services of the Hon. BOISE PENROSE, 
the Hon. PHILANDER C. Knox, the Hon. WILIIAM E. Crow, late 
Senators from the State of Pennsylvania, and the Hon. CHARLES 
R. Connect, late a Representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent that February 18, 1923, be set 
apart for eulogies upon the late Senators and the Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 251. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the Senate 
joint resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows. 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 251) providing for the filling of two 
vacancies that will occur on January 14, 1923, and March 1, 1923, 
respectively, in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Members of Congress. 

Resolved, etc., That the two vacancies that will occur as herein speci- 
fied in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the 


class other than Members of Congress be filled by the e of 


Henry White, of the city of Washington, whose term will expire Jan- 
uary 14, 1923, and of John B. Henderson, of the city of Washington, 
whose term will expire March 1, 1923. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the name of John B. Henderson and 
insert the name of Frederic Adrian Delano. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the Senate joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, there is no need of my taking any 
time to discuss this joint resolution. The terms of these twa 
members expire next Sunday, and unless we act upon it at 
once there might be some confusion. I ask for a vote. I might 
state that after the committee had reported the joint resolution 
Mr. Henderson died, and consequently it was necessary to offer 
an amendment to strike out his name and insert that of Mr. 
Delano. á 

ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
8 and read a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 


in the Recorp a memorandum of the activities of Mr. Delano, 


the new member. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the matter referred to: 

Frederic Adrian Delano, vice governor of the Fede: 

Washington, D. C. s3 R 

Born Hongkong, China, September 10, 1863, both parents being 
natives of Massachusetts. 

Began 8 1 755 aps ith the Chi 

egan railway service with the cago, Burlington & Quincy Rall. 
road Co., with engineering pe! in Colorado, Tass, aa A year 
entered Aurora, III., shops of same road, as apprentice machinist; # 
pointed temporarily acting engineer of tests at Aurora, April, 1887; 
placed in charge bureau of rail inspection at Chicago, July 1, 1887; 
assistant to second vice president at Chicago, April, 1889; superin- 
tendent freight terminals at Chicago, July, 1890; superintendent motive 
power at Chicago, February 1, 1899; general manager at Chicago, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, July 1, 1901-January 10, 1905. 

After leaving service of Burlington, was consulting engineer to War 
Department in relation to railroads in Philippine Saanaa: president 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad Co., Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Rail- 
way Co., May 1, 1905-1908; first vice padent Wabash Railway Co., 
esd 1-October 5, 1905; president, October 5, 1905-December, 1911, 
and one of receivers December, 1911—December, 1913; president Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co., December, 1913—August 10, 1914. 

Member Committee on Industrial Relations, 1912-1914; appointed 
by President Taft and again by President Wilson 1914 member Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for six-year term, and designated as vice governor 
for two years; resigned June, 1918, to enter Army, where he attained 
sek oo colonel, Transportation Corps; honorably discharged October 


ember board of overseers of Haryard College; ex-trustee University 
of Chicago; trustee Chicago Ges Evening Club; vice president 
American Unitarian Association, 1907. 

Member American Society of Civil En 
Mining Engineers, Western Society of Engineers, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, American Railway Association, Frank- 
lin Institute, International Railway Congress, Western Railway Club, 


ete. 
Home, Washington, D. C. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 
13696, the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. MCARTHUR 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TEMPORARY BUILDING (1800 VIRGINIA AVENUE), 


Salaries: For the following employees for the maintenance and 
protection of the building: Clerk of class 1; chief engineer, $1,400; 
assistant engineer, $1,000; 6 firemen, at $840 each; electrician, $1,200; 
earpenter, $1,200; general mechanic, $1,000; gua sergeants at 
930 each, 9 at $780 each; foreman of laborers, $840; foreman or 
‘orewoman, $780; 10 laborers at $660 each; laborers and charwomen, 
$8,960; female laborer, $840; in all, $34,510. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 27, line 19, strike out the figures 
“ $840" after the word “ laborer,” and insert“ $480.” 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman state why this change 
is made? 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is simply a transposition of the 
figures, They got an 8 in place of a 4. It is to correct an error. 

Mr. BLANTON. To reduce the salary? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; the salary is just the same, The 
salary is $480, but in the printing they transposed the figures 
and made it $840, 

Mr. BLANTON, Does this female laborer give all of her 
time to the Government? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on that subject I want to say 
that engaged in one line of work dqwn in the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing we have nine ladies. One of them has 
faithfully served the Government there for about 30 years, and 
most of the nine have served the Government over 25 years. 
They give their full time and yet they are only paid $50 per 
month. One of them, at least, knows as much about the busi- 
ness of that Bureau of Engraving and Printing as any other 
employee in it. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman state what 
is the nature of their work? 

Mr. BLANTON. Now they have been assigned to showing 
visitors over the building. If that is a work that the Govern- 
ment ought to pay for, it ought to pay an adequate salary. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Are they not receiving honora- 
riums, tips, or something of that kind down there, now? 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think so. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Are they not upon the same 
footing as the guides around the Capitol, some of whom make 
really big money? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think not. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. By the sale of souvenirs and 
other things? 

Mr. BLANTON. One of them told me that all she received 
was $50 a month, and she said that she could not live upon 
that. She said she thought the Government certainly could 
raise her salary. She further said she was afraid she was 
coming to the wrong person, because she had been informed 
that I was in favor of reducing salaries. I am not in favor 
of reducing salaries of that kind. The amendment specifying 
the annual salary at only $480 is for a woman. The only kind 
of salaries I am in favor of reducing is where we get a man 
who, until he began working for the Government, was re- 
ceiving probably $1,200 a year, who enters the Government 
service at $2,000 a year, and then immediately wants his salary 
raised to $5,000 or $10,000 a year. That is the sort of salary 
that I am in favor of reducing. I am not in favor of reducing 
the salary of women to $480 and $600 per annum. These 
women ought to be paid adequately or they ought to be taken 
off the pay roll. If they are paid by gratuities, by contribu- 
tions from parties whom they serve in showing the build- 
ing, they ought to be taken off the Government pay roll en- 
tirely. I understand they are getting $50 a month, and that 
is their total compensation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Oh, that is a mistake. They get 
the bonus. They do not get the entire bonus, but they get a 
proportionate share of it. 

Mr. BLANTON, How much of the bonus? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think it is about $160. 

Mr, BLANTON. They ought to be paid what other men 
working for the Government in similar employment receive, 
where they give their full time to the Government, and I am 
using these few minutes merely to call this matter to the at- 
tention of the particular subcommittee that has it in charge, 
so that in the future they may fix an adequate salary. 

Mr. WASON. Is not that a statutory position? 

Mr, BLANTON. I think so. 

Mr, WASON, Then, the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations should not legislate, but the matter should go 
to the proper legislating committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I have heard that passing of the buck 
so much that it now makes me tired to hear it. Whenever any 
one of the subcommittees of the great Appropriations Commit- 
tee that has to do with these various supply bills wants to put 
a piece of legislation on the bill, they put it on, and sometimes 
they disguise it so that it is hard to tell that it is legislation. 
They put it in at will, when ft appeals to them, but the things 
that do not appeal to them they leave out, and then fight when 
we try to put them back. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. Without objection, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Indiana will be agreed to. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For all other expenditures authorized by the act approved September 
7, 1916, as amended, and by the act approved Jane A 1920, including 
the compensation of attorneys, officers, naval architects, special experts, 
examiners, clerks, and other employees in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere ; and for all other expenses of the board, including the rental 
of quarters outside the District of Columbia, law books, books of refer- 
ence, periodicals, and actual and 3 expenses of members of the 
board, its special experts, and other employees, 

subsistence when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil 


the investi- 
pom of foreign discrimination a pers of the 
in 


nited States and for th 7 
ae due forage daverlgation of, transportation of immigrants 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out che last 
word in order to find out how much is carried under the United 
States Shipping Board for the purpose of advertising during 
the next year? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not recall. I do not know that 
anything is carried, any specifie amount, for that purpose. Of 
course, under the appropriation for administration they could 
use a certain amount of it, or whatever they saw fit for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SEARS. Of course, under the old act, as the gentleman 
will recall, we had quite a fight, and there was $900,000 appro- 
priated for that purpose. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That was under the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation; it was not under the Shipping Board at all. 

Mr. SEARS. They are so intermingled that it is hard to 
get them separated. I have read through the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation fund and I can not find it, I think it is high time 
that we should quit spending money in advertising that there 
is nothing to see in America and that people should go to Bu- 
rope. The people of the country are complaining of high taxes. 

Coming up on the train I read a resolution introduced by my 
distinguished friend from Ohio, Mr, LonewortH, to the effect 
that during the present session at least there would be no 
bonus bill. Of course, we understand by that, that next year, 
the same being an election year, there will be a bonus bill. I 
think it is time for us to quit talking and get down to economy, 
and if there is anything in this act or any other act authorizing 
the Shipping Board to continue to spend $900,000 a year, as they 
have expended it in the past, for advertising, in my feeble way 
I shall oppose it, especially after the President came before us 
and told us that his conscience hurt him so much that he could 
not remain silent longer, and that we should get rid of the en- 
tire Shipping Board. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 


Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
gentleman exactly, 


that the best thing that could happen to the 
United States would be to get rid of the entire Shipping Board, 
and if gentlemen on the Democratic side, instead of quibbling 
against small items like this, would rise to the dignity and 
importance of the United States and establish a merchant 
marine, they would no longer have ground for complaint against 
advertising. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that, we might rise 
to emergeney conditions as we meet them, but those on the 
Democratic side would rather give the whole thing away than 
rise to the emergency of giving to a group of men, whom it is 
claimed are already known, about $6,000,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty for $300,000,000 or $400,000,000, loan them the money to 
buy it, and then if they do not like it, take it back from them, 
Of course, that is the varying difference of policy as between 
this side and the other side. I am willing to get rid of the 
Shipping Board, and have been for a good many years, and if 
they continue to operate it as they have operated it, I think the 
quicker we get rid of it the better off we will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EMERGENCY SHIPPING FUND, 


For expenses of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, for adminis- 
trative purposes, miscellaneous adjustments, losses due to the main- 
tenance and operation of ships, for the tie-up, reconditioning and 
repair of ships, and for carrying out the provisions of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, (a) the amount on hand July 1, 1923, but not in 
excess of the sums sufficient to cover all obligations incurred prior to 
July 1, 1923, and then unpaid; (b) $50,000,000: Provided, That no 
part of this sum shall be used for the payment of claims other than 
those resulting from the current maintenance and operation of ves- 
sels ; fc) the amount received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, from the operation of ships. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 34, line 5, after the words “ ships,” insert the followin -= 
Foon “ Provided Angee: hare e no — — grt than $00,000 or 
sum appropr: ae u e compensation o 
hag eg 2 or special, for the United’ States Shipping Board 
or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation.” 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have looked through 
the hearings for this year for some information about the total 
amount which is being paid attorneys, and I am unable to find 
anything. Therefore I assume that a similar number of at- 
torneys are still on the roll for this year. F have been informed 
that a few have been dismissed, but the number has been re- 
duced very little: . 

Last year, according to the testimony—and I have it here 
before me—there were $619,000 appropriated for the employ- 
ment of attorneys for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
Shipping Board. The list is shown in the hearings of last year 
on page 1165, and if there is no objection I shall insert this in 
the Record in reference to the amounts paid. Now, I am serious 
about this amendment and the purpose for which it is offered. 
It was shown. by the testimony of witnesses that the principal 
purpose of the employment of these attorneys was the adjust- 
ment of claims and the handling of any litigation that might 
arise. I believe that.they can get 15 or 20 lawyers and 15 or 
20 claim adjusters and do this work easily and perhaps better 
than if it is done altogether by high-priced attorneys. About 
two years ago or a little more than two years ago they were 
paying $25,000 to $30,000 for some lawyers, and a number of 
them were being paid $15,000 to $20,000 each. These salaries 
were paid until the Congress put a $11,000 limitation on the 
payment of the salary of any one attorney. Mr. Schlesinger, 
who undertakes to justify the employment of these 78 attorneys, 
testified as to how he obtained the services of and how he hap- 
pened to employ these great attorneys, and how he happened 
to secure their services for $20,000 and $25,000 a year, and 
after great persuasion and. at a tremendous sacrifice to them 
he induced them to come here at $20,000 to $25,000 a year. But 
when Congress put on this $11,000 limitation every one of these 
high-priced attorneys stayed at $11,000, They were every one 
on the list last year, a year and more after they have been 
employed. T want to read some of the testimony about these 
lawyers. I believe in the testimony last year it was stated 
that for only about a year they would need this many attorneys 
and could reduce the force. Now, I want to say that surely 
with this limitation of the appropriation to $300,000 all of the 
necessary business can be handled. 

Now, Mr. Schlesinger undertook to justify the employment of 
these attorneys and spoke of a man by the name of Fletcher 
Dobyns: 

I engaged Mr. Dobyns at $15,000 a year. Since the Walsh case 
his reputation had 1 greatly, and he was earning a great deal 
more money, several times more than that. I got him to come 
down on account of his friendship for me and because he felt that 
bil ae add to his reputation going through with this Morse 

I am sure Mr. Dobyns is a good lawyer. He bears that repu- 
tation, and I do not blame him for making the best trade 
he can. 

That reminds me that down on the old farm we had a horse 
named Dobbins, and it took an earthquake to get him out of a 
walk, but he could eat more than any horse I ever saw. This 
man Dobyns had been on the pay roll before. Mr. Schlesinger 
employed him at $15,000, but when the $11,000 limitation was 
put on he still stayed on the pay roll at $11,000, notwithstand- 
ing he came here at a tremendous sacrifice at $15,000 a year. 

Mr. YATES. He is a horse of another color. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Perhaps so, but he is still able to 
eat, evidently. Now, here is a man by the name William Mar- 
shal Bullitt, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman bas expired, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more. I have not had any time on this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Now, here is another lawyer by the 
name of William Marshal Bullitt, and Mr. Schlesinger says 
of him: 

I persuaded him to come to Washington at $25,000 a year, which 
was a great financial sacrifice to him. 

And I turn over to the list, and here is William Marshal 
Bullitt still working at $11,000 per year since the limitation 
was put on. Before that he had to have $25,000. Now he is 
willing to work at $11,000. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman object to these men 
sacrificing their time and sacrificing a part of the emoluments 
which they might earn elsewhere? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Oh, not at all; but the irony of the 
gentleman's statement is that they make a sacrifice. I am 
accepting the testimony of the man that they need seventy- 


odd. lawyers, which is all the justification they have here; and 
he says these men would not come, and they could not get th 
men for $20,000 and in some instances even for $25,000 an 
$30,000, but after they were hired at these high figures Congress 
forbade the payment of more than $11,000 and all these sacri- 
ficial people still stuck. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman any information that 
these men did not make any sacrifice in coming here? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have no information at all, but T 
say there should be information that they are earning the 
money, That is not here. I have not been able to find what 
these lawyers are now doing and as to the necessity for retain- 
ing them. And the hearings for this year do not disclose that 
information. It is not up to me to justify the elimination of 
these men. It is up to the Congress to eliminate some of them 
unless the Appropriations Committee justifies their retention, 
And I do not think this has been done. 

It is not up to me to show that they are not making a per- 
sonal sacrifice by rendering this service. It is up to those who 
are trying to justify them to show that they are earning what 
the Government pays them. T am. not objecting to retaining 
some of these lawyers. What I want is to get the work done 
as cheaply and as efficiently as possible. I say this work could 
be done by 20 lawyers and 20 adjusters. Much of the work is 
such as could be done by an adjuster instead of by an attorney. 
It ought to be done at an aggregate cost of not exceeding 
$200,000. We ought to be able to get attorneys and adjusters 
to do this work for that money. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes, 

Mr. FESS. I sympathize with what the gentleman is trying 
to do, to bring this amount down to the limit of such service as 
we need. But the criticism may be somewhat unfair. Is it not 
true that we do have men in the Government service who are 
making a tremendous sacrifice? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; I think so. But what I was 
saying is that these men have stayed on at a reduced salary 
when before their salary was reduced they protested that they 
could not come unless these high salaries were paid. They were 
accordingly employed at the salaries. Oh, no; they could 
not come here for less than $15,000 or $20,000 or, in some in- 
stances, $80,000: But, like the poor we seem to have them 
always with us, even at a much less rate of compensation. 
vine? MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I will ask the gentleman if he is not 
capable himself, as a lawyer, of earning more than $625 a 
ery, 52 salary of a Congressman? Does not the gentleman 
t so 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am pretty well satisfied with the 
place I have. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. a 

Mr. FESS. I understand that Mr. Lasker is not only sacri- 
ficing his business but has expended at least $40,000. out of his 
own private purse in order to try to solve this problem. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman a question 
in answer to his question. 

Mr. FESS. Is it not possible that he has about him men 
who are devoted to trying to solve the problem and willing to 
make a personal sacrifice in doing so? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Most assuredly; but before the other 
limitation was made he had been spending large salaries to 
these men who could be employed for less. If they are willing 
to make a sacrifice now, surely they would have done it then, 
I say we ought to be able to get a corps of competent officers 
at a less total amount than is being paid. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague from Texas may proceed for five minutes 
more. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask my colleague if it is not his 
sound judgment that what we term “ dollar-a-year” men with 
reference to the Government service are not the most expensive 
men that we could have in any line of endeavor? 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. I think that is undoubtedly true. 
While I think there were some patriotic men who really ren- 
dered fine service at a dollar a year, yet I think the policy 
was a mistake, and in the end, on the whole, it cost more to have 
dollar-a-year men than to pay men what their services were 
worth. I am not objecting to adequate compensation to at- 
torneys for adequate work, but I think that $200,000, after a 
year when they had $600,000, ought to be sufficient to take 
care of the legal department. Mr. Schlesinger in his testimony 
says: 

I sent for Mr. Fairbanks and offered him $10,000 a year to come 
with the board. He refused point-blank and told me he had been 

id $12,000 when he was at the head of the War Claims Board. 
P offered him $15,000, and he said he would come. 

Here is another man, by the name of Freund. I understand 
the meaning of that word is “friend.” I read: 

I bave told you about Mr. Freund. He came from the firm of 
Sherman & Ster ng I took him from that firm and offered to pa 
him $25,000, and in view of the limitation of $11,000 salary whic 
Congress imposed upon us, I feel badly for having done so, I think 
the Government should pay its attorneys what they are worth when 
they are unusually competent. 

Mr. Freund is still on here at $11,000 a year, although he was 
being paid $25,000 before Congress limited these salaries. 
cite this on the question of efficiency. I again repeat that they 
can take 20 attorneys and 20 adjusters and do this work 
efficiently. The evidence shows that most of their work is 
claims adjusting. You can take a number of adjusters and 
claim agents and take enough attorneys to pass on the legality 
of the claims and accomplish efficient results. 

Here is another man, by the name of Aaron. That is a 
name to conjure with. Last year the gentleman from Indiana 
evidently had some misgivings as to the efficiency of all their 
work and the salaries paid. I want to quote from his question 
‘of Mr. Aaron. He asked: 

Mr. Woop. You elevated that gentleman to $10,000 from a Govern- 
ment position at $4,000? 

Mr SCHLESINGER., No, sir; he was engaged at $10,000. 

Mr. Woop. He worked for the Government somewhere at $4,000 
a year, 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] says that in 1919 
this Mr. Aaron was working for the Government somewhere at 
$4,000 a year. Mr. Schlesinger said he did not even know that. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, we want to do the work of the 
Government properly and efficiently, but after they have had 
two years, with all these high-priced attorneys adjusting claims, 
practically all of which arose during the operation of the fleet 
and the work during and immediately after the war, it seems 
to me that $200,000 for lawyers ought to be adequate and sufi- 
cient to take care of it. I do not know whether they will need 
that amount or not, but there ought at least to be some limita- 
tion on the amount. In view of the testimony here and in view 
of the amount that was paid to these attorneys prior to the time 
when the other limitation was put on the action of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board, I am unwill- 
ing that they shall be given carte blanche to pay any amount 
they please for attorneys whom they may desire to employ, 
Under the terms of this bill they are unlimited so long as they 
do not pay over $11,000 to any particular attorney. There is no 
limit fixed in the bill. There should be a limit placed on the 
total amount paid to the attorneys, and I have been unable to 
find any such limitation in the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] had been here the other day, I dare say he 
would not have humiliated himself by the speech he has just 
made, If he had confined himself to the hearings of this year 
rather than of last year, from which he has quoted to-day. I 
know with due respect to himself he would not have made the 
speech that he has just made. True to form, he is just a year 
behind time. I wish to insert in the Record a list of the attor- 
neys now employed and the salaries given: 


List of consuls and attorneys in the employ of the United States Ship- 
tins Mg fog and United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration. 


Name. Designation. Salary. 
$7,500 
4,000 
, 600 
3,900 
8, 000 
3,600 
3,900 
9, 500 
Ger! 4,500 
F. K. HI Nauf advisor 6,000 
J L E T SIAS ENA E T, ttorney.........- 3,600 
E. Hont / „ bebe l e Aisian 3,600 


List of consuls and attorneys in the employ of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, ete. . G 
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I wish to call the gentleman's attention to the fact that 
under the old régime, of which he was a defender, the pay 
roll of this board was more than twice what it is now. With 
very ill grace does it come from those who are now criticizing 
the Shipping Board to inveigh against exorbitant salaries, 
when but a few short years ago they were here defending 
them, One of the greatest compliments that could be paid 
Mr. Lasker, who has sacrificed his time and his possibilities 
of earning money to the interests of the Government, is the 
fact that he has reduced the overhead expense of this Shipping 
Board from $15,861,000 down to $7,500,000, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is there any limitation in the bill 
which would keep him from employing any number of attor- 
neys that he might desire? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Of course there is, and the gentle- 
man simply shows his ignorance by not reading the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I should like to be cited to that 
provision, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
than mine. Everybody else knows about it. 
and you will find where it is. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is a very general statement. 
I should like to have the information, and the gentleman as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Appropriations in charge 
of this bill ought to furnish that information. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The information is in the biil 
itself. Read the bill. You have not read the bill 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have read the bill. 


Your time is no more valuable 
Read the bill 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You have just simply been employ- 
ing your time in reading last year’s hearings. And let me 
say to you 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is a gratuitous statement. I 
tried to find it in this year’s hearings, and I would like some 
information about it. I asked the ranking Democrat on the 
committee about these attorneys.and he said he had no infor- 
mation, and the hearings disclose no information. I have 
looked at the hearings and the index, and there is nothing 
in the index about attorneys. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman is just simply fur- 
ther showing his ignorance, because there was no ranking 
Democrat on this committee, unfortunately. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I have asked the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrrns], who was looking after it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. You had better employ your time 
in reading the minutes of the hearings. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Surely it was not the purpose to 
have no Democrats on the committee. Surely there are Demo- 
crats on the subcommittee. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; there were two. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Harrison did not serve, because of a personal em- 
barrassment for which he was excusable, and Mr. GRIFFIN 
unfortunately has been sick. Fortunately Mr. Byens of 
Tennessee has been able and willing to act in their places 
in the presentation of this bill. But if the would 
simply be as industrious in trying to ascertain the facts as 
he is industrious in trying to insert a little bit of prejudice and 
acrimony into this debate, it would be far better for all con- 
cerned and infinitely better for the administration of affairs. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I appreciate the gentleman’s lecture 
all right, but I should like to have the information. He has 
not disclosed it yet. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have the information here now. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I should like to know the provision 
in the bill which places this limitation, and I should like to 
know the total amount to be used to pay attorneys. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am going to insert the list in the 
Record, and the gentleman can read it at his leisure. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. May I have the list? May I have 
time to look over the list? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Why, of course you can. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman in the mean- 


time 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not want you to be occupying 
my time. I want to give the House some facts. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I wish the gentleman would do it. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I am going to confine it to the 
present year and not past years. This thing of sitting back- 
ward in a car and waiting until you pass an object before you 
see it, and then criticizing it because you did not see it before, 
does not appeal much to me. [Laughter.] Now, the pay roll 
of this Shipping Board has gone from $15,861,000, which was 
the amount when the present board came into office in 1921, 
down to $7,500,000. This reduction keeps pace with the better 
liquidation of war entanglements. 

Here is another thing to which I wish to call attention: 
We have done away with the very gentleman whom the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones] has spoken about. Mr. Schles- 
inger is no longer connected with this board. Happily, he 
rendered a splendid service, and after he went away the posi- 
tion of general counsel of the Shipping Board and general 
counsel of the Emergency Fleet Corporation have been united, 
thus saving that $10,000. They have also done away with two 
experts, saving $10,000 each. In fact, they have done away 
in that department alone with personal services saving the 
Government some $47,000 a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. May I have three minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the time of the gen- 
tleman will be extended three minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I was a little bit amused here on 
yesterday to hear gentlemen on the other side criticizing the 
Shipping Board because they have found it expedient to do 
away with the commission for the settlement of claims. The 
members of that commission were costing us $10,000 a year 
each, and some gentlemen who are now criticizing the board 
because they have done away with that service were then 
criticizing us who were recommending it. For the life of me I 
can not understand their consistency or their attitude unless it 
be simply for the purpose of criticism. 

Now, gentlemen, I suppose I have had just as much trouble 
with this Shipping Board as anybody. I think I have had 


more trouble. I was sent back five times last year to conference 
on this appropriation bill because of the appropriation for the 
Shipping Board. ‘The items then in dispute have proven the 
very best things that could happen so far as saving is concerned, 
so far as reduction of overhead is concerned, so far as ef- 
ficiency is concerned, and gentlemen upon the other side, some 
of them, are now free to admit that that is true, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Is it not a fact that in the gentleman's 
omai there are 78 lawyers now employed by the Shipping 

a 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think there are, and I want to say 
to you, as I said a year ago, that this is the biggest business 
in the world. There is nothing to compare with it. That is 
the trouble. There is nothing that we have to do that is com- 
parable to the extent of the business of the Shipping Board. 
It extends all over the world. Some of us can not compre- 
hend the extent of it. I confess I can not; but every port in 
the world has some representative of this Shipping Board in- 
volving, if you please, all the expenditures and trouble incident 
to shipping. I am not a shipper. I know but little about this 
business. All I know about it is the information I get from 
those who by reason of long experience are equipped to give 
information, and to my mind it is a most amazing proposition 
and wonderfully to the credit of the present Shipping Board 
that out of all the rottenness that formerly prevailed in this 
thing they have reduced it as they have been able to reduce it. 
And I wish to say to gentlemen upon this side that there will 
be no one happier than I when the United States will 
have done with this entire thing. It is not a business in which 
the Government ought to be engaged; but as long as she is en- 
gaged in it she must do the best she can to conserve the best 
interests not only as to the property that is in trust, but to all 
those who are vitally concerned. I wish that I might have the 
deciding voice in establishing a merchant marine for the United 
States to take this thing over, and if you gentlemen will be as 
honest and industrious in trying to do that thing for the pride 
and glory of the country as you are in criticizing the Shipping 
Board we soon will be rid of this thing, and happy will I be 
when it comes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] is chairman of this Appropriations 
Subcommittee. He admits on the floor of the House that only 
three members of Congress have had anything to do with the 
preparation of this bill. There are 482 other Members of Con- 
gress who had no connection whatever with the preparation of 
the bill, and may get information concerning it only from the 
hearings or the gentleman. He is presumed to answer ques- 
tions as chairman of the subcommittee—questions that may be 
asked him concerning the provisions of the bill, and be frank 
about it. My colleague from Texas [Mr. Jones] can not be dis- 
posed of with a lip spanking such as the gentleman from In- 
diana sought to give him. He asked a legitimate question. He 
asked where in this bill was there such a limitation as he men- 
tioned, and the chairman said: 


It is there; you have not read the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, it is not in the bill. I have read it carefully. 
The only provisions in the bill that limits the matter in any re- 
spect whatever are the two provisions on the top of page 35. 
The first provision reads as follows: 

No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used to Pur the 


pensation of any attorney, regular or special, for the United ‘ates 
p 


com 
Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergeney Fleet 


Corporation unless the contract of employment has been approved by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

That does not limit the number of attorneys. 

Mr, LONGWORTH. What about the next paragraph? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am coming to that, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. The next paragraph merely provides that 
where you pay more than $11,000 to an employee you can only 
employ six at $25,000 and two at $20,000. They are permitted 
to employ an unlimited number at not over $11,000 each per 
annum. Let me read it to you: 


United States Shipping Board Em cy Fleet 
paid a salary or compensation at a 225 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. The point of my colleague 
(Mr. Jones] was that they were unlimited as to the number of 
attorneys they could employ at $11,000 a year. The only limi- 
tation is to get the approval of the Attorney General of the 
United States. Now, I am with the Attorney General in en- 
forcing the laws of this country. I am against the effort that 
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is being made to hamstring him in that enforeement. I approve 
of his stand against anarchy in the railroad strike. But I 
want to say that if you will look over the stupendous list of 
attorneys that are now employed by the Attorney General in 
the Department of Justice, you will see that we can not depend 
upon him to exert a proper limitation. Oh, concerning our two 
formers colleagues, Mr. McCulloch and Mr. Reavis—both splen- 
did gentlemen—they are earning every dollar of the $10,000 that 
the Attorney General is now paying them. I commend the 
splendid work they are doing. They are both doing the best 
of service, highly valuable to the people, and if they were all 
like Mr, Reavis and Mr. McCulloch, I would not take the floor 
and say a word against them. They are earning it all, And 
some of the other attorneys are splendid men earning their 
suluries. But they bave a bunch of lawyers there, some of 
whom are being paid about four times as much as they ever 
got before in their lives. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman state who those attor- 
neys are? 4 

Mr. BLANTON. I will ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with my remarks about them, to put in the 
Recorp the list of the attorneys who are employed by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman include the name of 
ex-Senator Thomas among those he is indicting? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I will not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman name the men that he 
is indicting now? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will name some of them, and in such con- 
nection give facts that should indict them to the full satisfac- 
tion of the gentleman. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Why not give them to us on the floor 
of the House? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will put them in the Recorp and you will 
be surprised. I am going to put the names of the attorneys 
and the salaries in. I am going to show you that in addi- 
tion to the number of attorneys whose salaries are fixed 
and stated there is a long list of them whose salaries are 
indeterminate. 

Some of them, I presume, are being given the largest 
salaries. The following is a list of the 89 special attorneys 
employed by the Attorney General in the war-fraud cases, 
with their home State given, and the salary they draw, respec- 
tively: 

Name and home State addresses of special attorneys employed by 


Department of Justice on war-fraud cases, and the salary they 
are now drawing, 


Beverly Andrew Davis, jr., Virginia 
Paul S. Dodson, South Carolina 3. 000 
C, Leon Downing, Pennsylvania. f 
Marion C. Barly, Missouri____ 

. Donald Enfield, Nebraska 
Richard Ratcliff Farr, Virginia. 
Geo. Pendleton Hoover, Marylan 
Miller Hughes, Kentucky 
Geo, E. Kelleher, Massachusetts 
. BON Ten Te sn nt e 

nmin- d. Lenten; Towa! te ee te 

Smee N RADON, ORO ee acini 
Robert E. McClure, Ohio 
Roscoe C. McCulloch, Ohio. 
M: C. ay vig Ca California 


*To be determined. 

The following ts a list of the attorneys regularly employed 
in the Department of Justice under Attorney General Daugh- 
erty, whose salaries are fixed, with their home State given. 
All those who do not receive more than $2,500 per annum get 
an extra bonus of $240 per year each; 


Private secretary and assist- 

* 3 General. 
ssistant secretary to Attor- 
ey General. fi 


General. 
-| Solicitor General 
Special 
Gene 


y 

Assistant to Attorney General 

Special assistant to store 
General. 8 


Special attorne .......... 
. Moores K: 


«| Assistant examiner of titles 

e 
TUEN F 
al assistant to Attorney 
eral. 


i HER T tee ENE 

Assistant Attorney General. . 

Special assistant to Attorney 
General. 


Special assistant to Attorne 
General. 4 
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Attorney's name. Legal residence, Designation, Salary. 
G. A. H. Fraser . Colorado Special assistant to Attorney $5, 000 
General. 
R. E. Twitchell........| New Mexico. do. 6,000 
W. C. Preus... „ at 1,800 
Ester A. Olsen. z; 8 to Mr. Preus 1,400 
Albert Ottinger Assistant Attorney General. . 7,500 
H. B. Co . Iowa. Attorney. 560. eseneoss-s 3,000 
H. T. Atkins.. Special assistant to Attorney 4,800 
tal 8 9,500 
J. Frank Staley .-| Pennsylvanla . . A 
John W. H. Crit Sey se Assistant Attorney General.. 7,500 
W. H. Ramsay Ohio n to Attorney 3,000 
William ©. Herron 7 5,000 
H. S. Ridgely i 4,500 
Rue . ee Michigan . . ooo 9. — 
* . Sher . Maryland. 0 „ 
Jerome J. Simmons 3, 600 
Mabel W. Willebrandt. 7,500 
G. Noble Jones . 4,000 
Howard T. Jones.. 2,750 
John C. Hays... 2.400 
John C. Dyoti 4,500 
1300 
4,000 
4,500 
6, 000 
| g 4,000 
William W. Hoppi 8,000 
Charles D. Lawrence 5,000 
dowel 4,000 
Samuel Isenschmid 1. 280 
4.000 
e) 
3, 500 
3, 500 
4,000 
4,000 
botham. 
Peg Tee iiae .: Gers: Special Cb . ... 900 
ne! 5 r emp * 
5 Niaryland l...a S 1,800 
Thos. H. Baughman... Dait oE Oo- Special agent.. -| $10 per day. 
James E. Amos per 


W. W. Grimes 


2 O. McQueen. 
Harrie Knicker- 
bocker. 
C. Heckman. 
james A, Finch... 

H. Turner. 000 
Rufus W. Pearson 500 
Joseph P. Rudy.. 8 800 

Kearney. „ E E NT S 000 
R. Island..| Assistant attorney in charge.. 000 
Arthur Robb... Kansas Attorney in charge 000 

E. Manning... Ohio Special employee... 250 
Eugene D. Carusi......| District of Co- 8 1,800 
Chas. S. Geotz.........| New Vork. . . 80 per dax. 
John G. Townsend 2, 000 
Herbert E. Collins 2,000 


1 Per case. *$11.11 per day when employed. 


I have had quite a hard time getting the above. Some I got 
from our colleague from New York [Mr. Hustep], who is chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee in charge of the De- 
partment of Justice appropriations, and the others I got from 
the Department of Justice after some effort. The following is 
a list of the attorneys who are designated as special assistants 
to the Attorney General in the Department of Justice, and 
whose salaries are not definitely fixed; but the department has 
promised in a few days to furnish me with data showing 
amounts paid them annually: ; 


NAMES OF SPECIAL ASSISTANTS TO THE ATTORNEY GENERAL AND THEIR 
LEGAL RESIDENCE. 


Henry M. Glassie, Maryland. 

James A. Fowler, Tennessee. 

Frank K. Nebeker, Utah, 

Elias Field, Massachusetts. 

LaRue Brown, Massachusetts, 

B. I. Salinger, Iowa. 

Luke D. 8 apleton, New York. 

John Marshall, West Virginia. 

Frederic N. Watriss, New York, 

V. W. Van Fleet, Indiana. 

II. C. Workman, New York. 

Harry E. Koigat New Jersey, 

Robert S. Blair, New York. 

Thomas B. Booth, Massachusetts. 

J. Edgar Bull, New York. 

II. H. Byrne, District of Columbia. 
Arthur E. Dowell, District of Columbia. 
Os II. Dowell, Tlinois. 

Clifton V. Edwards, New York. 
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Frederick L. Emery, Massachusetts, 
Ramsey Hoguet, New York. 

A. M. Holeombe, District of Columbia, 
Andrew W, Hunter, Canada. 

H. Alfred Janke, New York. 

Lawrence A. Janney, Illinois. 

Louis A. Jones, Massachusetts. 

Herbert H. Knight, District of Columbia, 
Octavius Knight, New York. 

Lawrence G. Miller, Massachusetts. 
Maurice Orgais, Paris, France. 

Edward H. Palmer, Massachusetts, 

T. K. Schmuck, New York. 

John W. Thompson, New York, 

Thomas J. Tyne, Tennessee. 

Lucius E. Varney, New York. 

Manvel Whittemore, New York. 

Robert H. Young, District of Columbia. 
James A Watson, District of Columbia. 
Daniel L. Morris, New York, 

Carl P. Goepel New York. 

W. L. Tooze, Oregon. 

Howell Van Auken, 8 

Chas. A. McDonough, Philippine Islands, 
A. R. Holden, Canada, 

Siuart R. Bolin, Ohio. 

Joseph B. Fleming, Illinois. 

John B. beg teh Illinois. 

J. Sherring Pratt, Ohio. 

Harold Harper, New York. 


W. H. Bo Ohio. 

D. M. Kelleher, Iowa. 

Gordon Auchincloss, New York, 

Bert Hanson, New York, 

Now, I was asked to give concrete cases of some of these 
attorneys who are oyerpaid. Mr, James J, Lenihan is one of 
them. According to his own statement, before coming to Wash- 
ington to accept this position, his income for the preceding two 
years was not in excess of $75 per month, I am reliably in- 
formed. and that he has admitted that he had never tried a 
case in the Federa! court. If the membership of this body 
will examine closely into his services with regard to the 
United States Harness Co, case, the Kenyon case, the Philipps & 
Stephens Lumber case, and the Maxwell case, you will reach 
the conclusion I have formed, that he has no business being 
employed by this Government in the Department of Justice. 
Yet Mr. Lenihan has been promoted and is now drawing $6,000 
per year. i 

On September 10, 1910, Mr. George E. Kelleher was ap- 
pointed special agent in the Department of Justice at $4 per 
day, and on February 1, 1912, was given $4.50 per day, and is 
now paid $4,000 per annum. 

I am reliably advised that Mr, Abram F. Myers was a mes- 
senger boy in the department a few years ago. 

I am reliably informed that Mr. Marcus W. Borchardt and 
Mr. William S. Ward were formerly special agents, and were 
taken in as war-fraud attorneys by Mr. Lenihan. 

Concerning Mr. Ralph E. Moody, who is now being paid $5,000 
per year, I am reliably informed by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. James 
Shea, managers in charge of the Bliss properties with office 
adjoining the Driscoll Hotel, that some 15 months ago Mr. 
Moody rented an apartment from them in the Woodward apart- 
ment building on Connecticut Avenue and lived there under 
immoral conditions, 

Failing to pay two months rent, the Bliss properties sued him, 
and on February 17, 1922, recovered judgment against Moody 
for $300, which afterwards he paid. But he was told to move. 

Messrs. Shen and Gilbert are substantial credible citizens of 
Washington, and if what they say is true, Mr. Ralph E. Moody 
is making no patriotic sacrifice in working for this Government 
at $5,000 per annum, but ought to be separated from the De- 
partment of Justice. 

We remember that Attorney General Daugherty criticized his 
predecessor for paying one of his attorneys $24,000, Yet I am 
reliably informed that for one attorney he is now paying $12,000 
a year for half time. That is the same as $24,000 a year for 
full time. But there is no such thing as half time for an at- 
torney. How are you going to regulate half time? I want to 
say that the question raised by my colleague [Mr. Jones] is 
one that will not down. It is like Banquo's ghost. You can 
not dismiss it by getting up here and trying to lip-spank him 
for asking the question. Be frank about it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few words 
with reference to the question of the employment of attorneys 
by the Department of Justice, whose compensation is to be de- 
termined. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] makes a 
great point about this method of employment, and wants the 
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House to believe that it is extravagant and unbusinesslike. 
Now, the contrary is true. These attorneys in the Department 
of Justice whose compensation remains to be determined are 
chiefly employed in defending the Government in suits for the 
appropriation of patents or suits for the infringement of pat- 
ents. They are men who in their own private practice com- 
mand very large fees. They are men whose fees in their 
own private practice run to $100,000 a year, $150,000 a year, 
or $200,000 a year in some instances. They are among the 
best patent lawyers in the country, and they are employed 
by the Department of Justice under contract. These contracts 
provide that they, can not receive more than $1,000 for any one 
month; that they can not receive more than $12,000 in any one 
year; and they can not receive $1,000 a month unless they pre- 
sent bills to the Department of Justice showing that they have 
rendered services for that month which, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General, are worth $1,000. Their services are rendered 
under contracts where the salary remains to be determined, be- 
cause it can not be fixed without loss to the Government. If 
it were fixed, it certainly would not be fixed at less than $12,000 
a year, and very few of these men get $12,000 a year. On-the 
average, I do not believe they get more than half of $12,000 a 
year, and if we had any other method of providing for their 
compensation, it would cost the Government a great deal more 
than it does now. There is not an attorney employed in the 
Department of Justice who receives a salary of more than 
$12,000 a year, and when you consider the importance of the 
business they handle, the gravity of the questions, and the vast 
amount of money involved in the litigation, I think the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is served by its attorneys at much 
less cost than any public or private interest in the United 
States. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman any reply to the 
opinion expressed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], 
that in his view these men are getting four times what they 
are worth? 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of them, I said. 
` Mr, CHINDBLOM. Very well. Some of them. Will the 
gentleman indicate in his remarks which of them gets four 
times more than they are worth? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I will do that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman is going to set himself 
up as the censor of the attorneys in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but I shall take the salaries that they 
received when they entered the Government service. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana did me the honor to say that I am in charge of the bill 
on this side of the Chamber. I was, however, not a member 
of the subcommittee, and, therefore, did not participate in the 
hearings on this particular bill. In fact, there were no Mem- 
bers on this side of the Chamber who participated in those 
hearings, on account of the illness of the Democratic members 
of the subcommittee. 

My position with reference to the employment of attorneys 
in the Shipping Board, I think, is pretty well known by some 
of the Members present. I had something to say upon the 
subject a year ago when this bill was under consideration, and 
I think the year before that. A year ago something over 
$600,000 was being spent for attorneys in the Shipping Board. 
The list which has been furnished the House by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] shows that there are now upon the 
pay roll of the Shipping Board 78 attorneys, who are drawing 
an aggregate of $455,000 a year. It has been stated by the 
chairman of the Shipping Board that the claims against the 
Shipping Board have been practically settled, and that by July 
1 all of the claims against the Shipping Board, with the excep- 
tion of a very few where the claimants prefer to go into the 
Court of Claims, will have been settled, and that out of the 
$50,000,000 appropriated to pay those claims he expects to pay 
back into the Treasury something like $25,000,000. Frankly, 
Mr. Chairman, I do not see any justification for an immense 
roll of attorneys next year, beginning on July 1, in the Ship- 
ping Board, with these claims out of the way. Why do they 
need so many attorneys down there? Why do they need so 
many attorneys employed all the way from $3,600 to $10,000 a 
year? I notice on this list the name of one distinguished 
gentleman who is now serving as an attorney, and who was 
employed at the beginning of this administration, as the general 
counsel stated in response to questions in the hearings of last 
year, solely for the purpose of appearing before the proper 
legislative committees of the House and Senate. He is down 
there now at a salary of $9,500 per year, with no other duties, 


according to the general counsel in his statement of a year ago, 
than to come before the committees of the House and the Sena 
upon legislation affecting the merchant marine. In view of the 
record of the Shipping Board with reference to the employment 
of attorneys, I submit that this House ought to place some 
limitation upon the Shipping Board and limit the amount of 
money that may be expended in the employment of high-salari 
attorneys who want to come to Washington, some of them, for 
the purpose of engaging in social activities. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think some of them want to come here 
take a law course at the George Washington University or se 
here at the Georgetown University. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, I do net know that that is the 
fact, but I am not prepared to dispute the statement of the 
gentleman. Ordinarily I am -opposed to limitations upon ap- 
propriations for specific services for specific purposes; but I 
think the record of the Shipping Board, as disclosed in the 
hearings of a year ago, is such that this is entirely justified in 
the interest of the people of the country, and that we should 
put a limitation upon this bill and provide that no more than 
a certain amount shall be expended in the employment of attor- 
neys. I repeat the question, What reason is there for the 
Shipping Board to keep this immense roll of attorneys if all 
of the claims against the board will be settled by the time that 
this appropriation goes into effect, July 1 next? 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I am interested in what the 
gentleman says, but I did not hear all that he-Said, Did I 
understand the gentleman to say that it is stated by Mr. Lasker, 
or by those in authority, that the necessity for the employment 
of all of these men will expire on the 1st of July next? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, no; I did not make that 
statement. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam not trying to put anything into the gen- 
tleman’s mouth, but I am trying to learn what is in his mouth. 
I want to know. Is it true that these claims will have been all 
settled by July 1 next? 2 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. With the exception of a few that 
may possibly go to the Court of Claims because the claimants 
are unwilling to accept the amount which the Shipping Board 
is willing to pay in satisfaction of their daims. Unfortunately 
the hearings of this year are entirely silent upon the subject 
of attorneys. There is nothing in ‘the hearings to show how 
many attorneys are employed, how many are expected to be 
employed, next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. SEARS. If I understood the gentleman correctly, he 
stated that one of these lawyers got $9,500 a year whose sole 
duty it was to appear before the subcommittee of the House 
and the committees of the Senate and help to get legislation 
through, Is that correct? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Well, I did not exactly put it 
that way. I do not know what his duties are now. 

Mr. SEARS. I mean a year ago. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do know that in the hearings 
on the bill which was passed for the present fiscal year the 
general counsel stated, when asked what that particular attor- 
ney's duties were, that his duties were to appear before com- 
mittees of the House and Senate on matters of legislation 
affecting the Shipping Board and its interests. Poss 

Mr. SEARS. Then if that is true the taxpayers are paying 
for a lobbyist to appear before committees to get legislation 
through. T 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee., I do not know whether you would 
call him a lobbyist. I do not know whether he is simply appear- 
ing there to give his legal opinion upon bills pending before 
the committee, but I submit with the limited number of bills 
which are pending affecting the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation that $9,500 per annum is a pretty good 
sum to pay an attorney for that particular service. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield for a further ques- 
tion? s 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I will. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand they had an appropriation of 
over $600,000. to pay attorneys to do certain work last year. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was not a specific appro- 
priation, but that amount was available. 

Mr. BUTLER. That amount was available last year. The 
work is now practically accomplished, or will be by the ist of 
July. I confess I do not see the necessity 


1923. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not question but what the 
Shipping Board will need attorneys during the year 1924. 

Mr. BUTLER. Some attorneys. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They need a number of attorneys 
according to the statement of General Counsel Schlesinger a 
year ago, as I recall it, and a majority of attorneys then 
employed were engaged in considering these claims and passing 
upon them. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many of these attorneys, and how much 
money was expended in their employment upon these claims? 
Because if they are about adjusted I confess I would want 
some one to explain it. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am sorry I can not tell the 
gentleman, because I have no information. The hearings do 
not disclose it. 

Mr. LITTLE. If the gentleman will yield, as I understand 
the information that comes to me, they have employed a gen- 
tleman to advise the Congress, and they pay him $2,000 more 
than they pay a Congressman. Does not the gentleman think 
any man who has such a responsibility should be paid better 
than a Congressman to advise us? If he Is not worth more 
than we are, he had better stay away. ; 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I am not quite in accord with the 
gentleman in the estimate he places upon himself. 

Mr. YATES. Another reflection upon us. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I Will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. This row comes up every time this sub- 
ject is opened about the number of attorneys employed by 
the Shipping Board, which we all agree and know is an out- 
rage, and I was wondering why the Committee on Appropria- 
tions does not function and cut off some of the salaries of 
these fellows. That will get them out. I am asking for in- 
formation purely. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The House last year adopted a 
provision which fixed the maximum salary and, of course, that 
limitation has not been exceeded by the Shipping Board at 
the present time. But this appropriation is made by lump sum, 
as the gentleman knows, and there is no restriction upon the 
chairman of the Shipping Board as to the number of attor- 
neys he may employ under this appropriation. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I was wondering, if it appears patent 
on its face that this Shipping Board is not going to need 73 
lawyers next year, whether Congress in some way should not 
take it from under the autocratic power of the Shipping Board? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That is what I am pleading for 
now, and I hope the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas, which limits the sum to $300,000, will be adopted. I 
think if the facts were fully known that is too much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] stated that he was in sympathy with the gentleman 
from Texas, but. Usually when we try to economize on the 
floor of the House we are in sympathy, but. Of course, when 
it becomes necessary to cut the salary of some employee we 
sympathize, but. We forget the American people who are 
paying the freight. My good friend from Indiana I think was 
rather unfair when he referred to the Democratie side as 
being inconsistent now, In 1917 I made the statement on the 
floor of this House that the Democratic Party, which was then 
in power, should check up expenditures and stop graft and 
wanton waste of money and not wait until the Republican 
Party came into power. My good friend, the late lamented 
James R. Mann, differed with me and said when the Re- 

. publicans came into power they would attend to that, and I 
remarked it was too late after the horse got out of the stable 
to check up; that the money would be gone. For more than 
four years the Republicans have been in control of the House 
and Senate. You can not get away from the fact; you know 
that is true. The American people are getting tired of wanton 
waste of money. The American people are moaning and groan- 
ing and staggering under a burden of taxation that they can 
not much longer bear. 

For four years I have made a fight against the Shipping 
Board, whether it was a Democratic Shipping Board or a 
Republican Shipping Board. I am here fighting for economy 
for the people and it is immaterial to me whether my party is 
in power or whether the Republican Party is in power. The 
gentleman well knows that ever since this bill has been up 
before the House I have been trying to cut down the appro- 
priations. There is but one thing in this bill that limits it. 
The only limitation is we are no longer willing to trust our- 
selves. I was elected by a great constituency, each of you were 
elected by a great constituency, and yet we leave it to the 
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can deny is being done and which no one can defend. 
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Attorney General of the United States as to how many attor- 
neys he shall employ and what salaries he shall pay each of 
them, except six shall receive an amount not to exceed $25,000 


each and two at not to exceed $20,000 each and the rest to receive 


a salary not to exceed $11,000 each. To my mind, at least, these 
amounts can not be defended. 

If Congress would exercise its rights, if you would perform 
your functions that the people send you here to perform and 


quit delegating powers to people who are not elected to office, 


then the American people would once more have ‘confidence in 
those whom they send to Washington to represent them. I care 
not whether it is on this side or on that side. If you ride the 
trains and talk to the people you will find my statement is cor- 
rect, that they are getting tired of our saying that you can 
not hire a lawyer to do something for less than $25,000 a year, 
when such a man as the chairman of the subcommittee himself 
[Mr. Woop], who is chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, is willing to serve his people for $7,500 a year. The 
people are going to express their opinion upon this amount that 
you are appropriating, and whether it is on this side or on 
that side you will find they will demand of Congress that we do 
what they have sent us here to do—reduce taxation, simplify 
the form of taxation, and cut down the excessive expenditure 
of Government money throughout the country, which no one 


[Ap- 
plause, ] 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the 
attention of the committee to the fact that the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] is purely an 
arbitrary proposition, without rhyme, reason, or sense. The 
gentleman could not give any details as to the necessities of 
his amendment. This appropriation, whatever it may be, is 
paid out of the general appropriation of $50,000,000 for the 
administration of this service. 

Now, it is true that they have been making very marked 
progress with reference to the settlement of these claims, and 
the hearings disclose that it is expected by the last of June 
that the claims will all be settled, and with the settlement of 
these claims all these lawyers that have to do with them will 
go out and, of course, nothing will be paid to them thereafter. 

But here is the thing to consider: Before we interfere with 
the administration of these gentlemen we ought to have some 
reason for it. This money will not be wasted, and the best evi- 
dence that it will not be wasted is the fact of the return that 
is being made through the economical administration of this 
Shipping Board. 

Members say there is no limitation fixed in this bill. There 
is a limitation in it by which not to exceed six people shall be 
employed at a salary of $25,000. They are employing only 
four now. They might employ two more. As I stated before, 
they have dispensed with some of their high-priced attorneys 
and are getting along without their services. I think it is 
only fair to those who have charge of the administration of this 
work to let them alone. Why do we want to throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery when the machinery is running 
smoothly, simply because gentlemen get up here and inveigh 
against an activity that was unpopular heretofore and rotten 
heretofore from core to rind? That rottenness has been re- 
duced, constantly reduced. Why do you want to handicap the 
work? At the same time you are trying to handicap the work 
you are trying to prevent, if you please, the absolute wiping 
out of it. We on this side are trying to get rid of it and are 
trying to get rid of it in the best possible way. We had better 
sell an uncrippled operation than a crippled operation. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. It has been stated here this morning 
that there is nothing in the hearings to show the number of 
attorneys provided here, to wit, 73, or what salary they are re- 
ceiving, and that there is nothing by which we can arrive at 
the lump sum of $450,000. I was wondering how you arrived 


-at that figure if that is true. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. We do not fix any definite sum. The 
amount that the gentleman refers to is the amount that we 
would pay these men until the end of the year. If they were 
employed until the end of the year, it will involve that ex- 
penditure. If they are not employed until the end of the year, 
the amount will be reduced. 

Now, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE] says 
there is nothing in the hearings to show 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I said a statement was made to that 
effect. I do not know, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The trouble is that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Jones] has read the wrong hearings. He read 
the hearings of last year instead of the hearings of this year. 
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There are over a thousand cases pending, if you please, in the 
various courts of the United States, some in the smaller courts, 


and some in the Supreme Court of the United States. The 


fact is there are 1,202 cases pending, and they involve in 
amount $118,000,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Where is that? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. In the hearings. 

Mr. BUTLER. How many cases did the gentleman say are 
pending? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. On November 1, 1922, there were 
1,028 cases pending in the law courts of the United States. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to me 
for a question or two? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Certainly, 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the gentleman very much. Let me 
say in passing that of all the men in the House, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Woop] and the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Byrxs] I know as very careful men and economists, and 
when they differ, when I am tempted to lose confidence in beth 
of you, there is something of a flare-up. How many cases are 
there pending? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. One thousand and twenty-eight. 

Mr. BUTLER. Those cases will not be disposed of by July 
next? They can not be, of course? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I expect that most of those cases 
will not be disposed of, because of the fact that these are 
litigated cases. These cases, however, will be disposed of 
eventually if they are not handicapped. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Indiana. may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The Shipping Board has already 
settled claims amounting to more than. $79,000,000 for $18,000,- 
000 in cash and kind; about $8,000,000 in cash and $9,000,000 
plus in kind. There are $57,000,000 of claims yet pending, 
which they expect to settle before the Ist of June. If they suc- 
ceed in doing that, there will, of course, be no necessity for 
keeping the men who are settling these claims and they will go 
out automatically; but we can not tell whether it is going to 
take this many dollars or that many dollars. If the gentleman 
had some scheme whereby he could figure out, or if we could 
figure out, how many dollars it is going to take, that would be 
a different matter; but simply to arbitrarily cut this pay roll 
in two without any rhyme or reason is unfair and should not 
be authorized. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I made the statement that there 
was nothing in the hearings to show the number of attorneys 
and their salaries. x 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman refers to the num- 
ber of cases pending, shown in a little table at the bottom of 
page 822. That shows the number of cases pending and the 
amounts involved. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It does not contradict the state- 
ment I made. But I want to ask the gentleman, is it not a fact 
that more than half the attorneys down there are employed 
in the settlement of these claims? E 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Ob, no. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Then what do they do? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will tell you what they are doing. 
One of the greatest troubles we have had, and that I tried to 
make plain a year ago, was in the lack of attorneys experi- 
enced in the prosecution and settling of these admiralty cases. 
There are a great many of these cases, involving a very large 
amount of money. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. How many admiralty cases are 
there? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I think that was shown in the last 
year’s hearings. I do not know that they are segregated here. 
Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. There is nothing here to show. 

Mr, WOOD of Indiana. No; but I will say to the gentleman 
that they comprise more than half of the litigated cases, and 
these attorneys have to go up against the best attorneys in the 
United States. They tell me that admiralty attorneys are the 
highest paid attorneys in the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It does not import anything to 
tell us that there are 1,000 cases pending. The dockets of many 
of the United States district courts show as many or more than 
1.000 cases pending, The difficulty suggested by my friend from 
Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] is that we have no specific information, 
and we have been trying to get it for two or three years, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not believe the gentleman 
means that. If he will revert to the hearings that we had. to 
which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] referred, those 
hearings show the number of admiralty cases, the number of 
common-law cases, and how they are divided. 

Now, I will say to the gentleman that because of the shortage 
of time and because we are trying to expedite business here 
we did not encumber this record with facts that. we thought 
were familiar to the Members of the House. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If I may say it respectfully to my 
friend from Indiana, I think we ought to have the facts. I 
think that is important enough for this bill to go back so that 
the facts may be ascertained. It seems to me it is the most 
extraordinary thing I ever heard of that there are 73 attorneys 
employed in the transaction of business and that we hardly 
know what the business is. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If the gentleman had some idea of 
the volume of this business, he would understand that these 
cases extend to every port in the United States and all over 
the world. These litigated cases are constantly arising, every 
time a boat puts into a port, with reference to some claim. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 


on? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. - 

Mr. BUTLER. T appreciate what the gentleman says. I 
find in looking at this list that there are perhaps 8 or 10 
admiralty lawyers employed, and their salaries are very low. 
I do not understand that. There are 40 assistant counsel. I 
would like to know what these gentlemen are engaged in 
doing. I am not having any dispute with my friend from 
Indiana, but the natural inquiry comes to me, as it will to the 
rest of us, as to what they are doing. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They are engaged in trying these 
admiralty suits, 1,028 of them, scattered all over the coast 
cities of the United States. These admiralty eases naturally 
follow the coast towns and ports all around this country, clear 
from San Francisco to Boston, and all over Europe as well. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will there be a reduction in these expenses 
this: summer? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Of course there will be, and this 
administration has shown such splendid management of these 
affairs that we had better leave them to their own discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would 
not have undertaken to speak again except for the rather vicious 
statement that my friend from Indiana chose to make with 
reference to what he was pleased to term my lack of informa- 
tion on this subjeet. I admit that there are some things about 
it that I do not know and do not understand; but it developed 
in the course of the debate here that every statement I had 
made was borne out by the facts, and that the criticisms which 
I made were just. I referred to the limitation on page 85, which 
says that not more than six employees shall be paid $25,000 
each, and that no one else shall be paid more than $11,000. 1 
said I was unable to find anywhere else in the bill any limita- 
tion, and that I was unable to find in the bill any limitation 
whatever as to the total amount allowed for attorneys. So far 
as any limitation is concerned, a hundred lawyers might be em- 
ployed. Contrary to the gentleman’s statement, I have read the 
bill, but I do not find any limitation as to the total amount that 
may be paid for attorneys, and if any gentleman here can 
point out any such limitatien, I would like to have him rise in 
his place and state it. 

Again, I stated here that I was-unable to find anything in 
the hearings this year with reference to the kind of work these 
lawyers were doing, as to the number of lawyers, and as to the 
salaries which they were being paid. I asked the gentleman 
from Indiana courteously for the information, and he said I 


‘ought to read the hearings of this year instead of the hearings 


of last year. I again ask him or anyone else to rise on the floor 
of the House and show where the hearings give that informa- 
tion. There is none. The little exhibit on page 322 shows the 
number of claims that are pending, but it does not give the 
information sought. That is all I have been able to find, and 
there is nothing in the index showing the information for which 
I have asked. 

I always try to be frank and fair with the House. I hare 
always tried to speak to the facts when I undertock to quote 
testimony about facts, and I resent any imputation like that 
which has been made by the gentleman here, especially when he 
stands in his place and fails to furnish the House the informà- 
tion. I want to say to him that I have the right to my free 
opinion, and I would like to see any man take it away from me. 

I again make the assertion that there is absolutely nothing 
that I have been able to find in the hearings and nothing has 


been said here in the 40 minutes of discussion that shows what 
these attorneys are doing, but it has developed 4n the discus- 
sion that there are 73 on the pay roll. However, this was not 
published in the hearings, When we raised that question last 
year I had a similar amendment that I offered then. During 
the discussion upon that amendment they said, “Do not cut 
down the salaries now, for the most of these claims will be 
disposed of within one year and we will have the matter ad- 
justed.” Now it comes up this year. I will tell you why I 
want the limitation put on. We put a limitation on the amount 
of the salaries when they were paying $25,000 and $35,000— 
we put on a limit of $11,000. Thus we have the limitation as 
to the amount they can pay any one of the individuals, but we 
have no limitation as to the total amount that may be used 
for the purpose of employing attorneys. Surely this limita- 
tion, in view of the evidence we have here, should be placed 
on this measure. This is a time for economy and limitation 
on expenditures wherever possible. This is no time to take 
the bridle off and let the horse run wild. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word in order to make a statement to the gentleman from 
Indiana: That I hope if he reports the next bill he will be able 
to give us the information we are calling for, so that we will 
know what reductions can be made and know what are the 
services being performed by these men. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment.: Mr. Chairman, I want to say in a general way 
that I have always regarded these high salaries as inexcusable 
and unjustifiable extravagance and legislative profligacy. I do 
not believe for a moment that it is necessary to pay in the pub- 
lic service salaries of $25,000 or $35,000 per annum in order to 
secure an efficient and able attorney. I am not a lawyer, but I 
know the lawyers in this country, and many of them have ad- 
mitted te me in confidence and with great modesty that they 
were good lawyers. [Laughter.] The country is full of them. 
Many of these men have been advanced from lower positions in 
this same bureau. I have no haunting fear that if we cut the 
salaries to $12,000 that any of them will resign, or at least cer- 
tainly they will not all resign. I have wondered a good many 
times if these are the only good men that ean be secured among 
the thousands and thousands of not only admittedly good latv- 
yers but known to be good lawyers. This is a foolish precedent 
for us to establish now. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me inconceivably preposterous that 
the representatives of this great Government at the courts of 
Europe, at European capitals, are being paid $10,000 a year, 
that the able Mr. Reayis, a former Member of this House from 
Nebraska, than whom I think there has been no abler attorney 
in this House at any time since I have been here, shall be work- 
ing efficiently, as it is said he is by every Member-of this House, 
for $10,000 a year in the Department of Justice, and we are 
here voting salaries of $25,000 to attorneys for the Shipping 
Board. I know the spell that the chairman of the committee 
casts over the minds of the Members of this House, like the 
great Brougham of England, who spoke so convincingly that 
when he had finished stopped as if he had yet in reserve a great 
reserve of argument to influence his hearers by magic of the 
mind. 

There is one issue before the American people, and that is 
economy. The wonderful, appealing, smooth, persuasive yoice 
of the able chairman does not extend to the whole country, and 
they are not impressed as are the Members of the House. The 
burning issue before the American people is economy. [Ap- 
plause.] Economy through retrenchment, which is recom- 
mended by the President of the United States. Let us work 
along these lines. 

Gentlemen, I read a story many years ago—and this is the 
first one I have told in the House. It was in the days when the 
high god spoke to his prophets face to face, and one old prophet 
had become discouraged; he thought he was the only righteous 
man left and that all the others had fled from the presence of 
the king, but he was informed that he was badly mistaken, that 
there were yet 7,000 left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I would like two 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Gentlemen, we have set the example, 
and it seems to be easy to follow under the magic infiuence of 
the committee. I can think of no more tremendous power that 
has ever been exerted upon the House than the influence of this 
great committee reporting such a bill, unless it may be the 
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power and influence of the department, which has first been 
exercised upon the committee in order to justify the report. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the 
gentleman from Indiana referred to the work that has been 
done. Yes; that was done by the Claims Commission. During 
the period they served they settled $79,000,000 worth of claims 
for something over $8,000,000, and those settlements were ac- 
cepted by the claimants. But in the face of that the Shipping 
Board entered an order, a copy of which I have, by which they 
discontinued this Claims Commission, effective January 1 last, 
and that order stated that it was done for the reason, the basis 
of the discontinuance was the fact, that the work of the commis- 
sion in settling these claims had been practically completed. It 
was explained by the gentleman from Indiana that the reason 
of the discontinuance of the Claims Commission was that all the 
controverted questions had been settled and that they had 
reached the place where the remaining claims could be quickly 
settled. This bill itself proceeds on the theory that all claims 
will be settled before July 1 next, because it provides for a 
return to the Treasury of the balance of the $50,000,000 appro- 
priated for the payment of claims which remains unexpended 
and uncommitted on the ist day of next July, and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee explained that the reason for this was 
that the claims would be disposed of by then. Appropriations 
are made for the current fiscal year to cover these attorneys 
and ali of their expenses up until July 1. That being true, 
tell me what is the necessity for continuing them in the appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year, after these claims will all have 
been settled? [Applause.] Furthermore, the chairman of the 
Shipping Board stated at the hearings on the ship subsidy bill 
that when these claims were settled, which would probably be 
done, he said, within a year, and that statement was made last 
April, they would be able to cut off a large expense, because it 
would cut off the attorneys assigned to this work and also the 
large number of auditors and experts and assistants who were 
engaged in that work. They come along now and make the 
same appropriation of $50,000,000, a lump-sum appropriation, 
for the next fiscal year, without taking any of those things into 
consideration. As a matter of fact, the expenses of the Shipping 
Board, all expenses and losses and everything, for the first 11 
months of 1922 were less than $31,000,000. On that basis, as- 
suming that there will be no economy and no cutting down of 
expense for the next year, an appropriation of $35,000,000 will 
be ample. Why are they asking for this appropriation if they 
do not intend to keep those officers in power? As was brought 
out by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BUTLER], of these 
seventy-odd lawyers only eight or ten are admiralty lawyers or 
engaged in the disposition of admiralty suits. The gentleman 
from Indiana referred to cases pending in the different United 
States district courts. It is the official duty of the various dis- 
trict attorneys in those different courts to represent and protect 
and look after the interest of the Government in all suits to 
which the Government is a party. There is absolutely no excuse 
for continuing this large force of attorneys and for continuing 
the large appropriation that is carried. [Applause.] 

My colleague from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] calls attention to 
the statement of Chairman Lasker as reported in the hearings, 
as follows: 

We established, as you gentlemen know, a claims commission, of 
which Judge Walter D. Meals, of Cleveland, was the head. That commis- 
sion will cease to function after the 31st day of this month. The com- 
mission has done invaluable work in establishing principles of settle- 
ment. The most difficult thing in making a settlement is to get a 
series of principles established that will be the basis of all settlements. 
After that it becomes a matter of accountancy and expert knowledge to 


apply those principles. The claims commission has heard every class 
eases possible and it has established all principles. 


I respectfully submit that if we are to economize, if we are 
to stop this enormous Shipping Board expense, the proper way 
to do it is to cut out these high-priced, useless officials and em- 
ployees and quit charging up that waste and extravagance to 
an alleged loss in the operation of ships. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis] is speaking about the wasteful extrava- 
gance of this Shipping Board. If he would simply hark back 
to the time when he was defending the wasteful extravagance 
of another Shipping Board, I think he would be ashamed to 
offer himself as an apologist at this time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I do not. The trouble about 
this amendment is that there is no rhyme or reason to it. It 
will just arbitrarily cut this expense. When these accounts are 
settled about which this gentleman is talking in approbation 
and against which he fought a year ago these men wiil go out, 
but we have 1,028 claims pending in admiralty and civil law 
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courts all over the United States, and yet these gentlemen, 
without any investigation, are offering this arbitrary amend- 
ment in order to cripple this thing. It ought not to be done. 

I-move that debate upon this amendment do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (because the 
Chair wns in doubt) there were—ayes 41, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: x 

N ade available in this act for 
ae, Datei 29 155 8 the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be expended for the preparation, 

rinting, publication, or distribution of any newspapers, magazines, 
ournals, or other periodicals, or for services in connection therewith, 
not including, however, the preparation and printing of documents and 
reports authorized and required to be issued by law. 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Page 34, line 24, 
after the word “ law,” insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used for the 
preparation or dissemination of any propaganda, arguments, or state- 
ments in favor of or in opposition to the puen e of proposed legisla- 
tion, and no official or empioyee of the United States Shipping Board 
or the United States Shipping Board “emergency Fleet Corporation 
shall, during office hours, engage in such work, unless it be solely for 
the preparation of statements to be presented to a congressional com- 
mittee or in response to requests from Members of Congress,” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order against the amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman want to be 
heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not think it is necessary to be 
heard upon it. It is not a limitation. It is legislation upon an 
appropriation bill and is not warranted by any of the excep- 
tions. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, at least the first 
portion of this paragraph is in accord with similar amendments 
that have been heretofore adopted, and it is clearly a limitation. 
I do not think there can be any question about that. Further- 
more, if the Chair will look at the paragraph after which this 
amendment is offered he will notice that it is a limitation along 
the same line. The amendment is simply supplemental to the 
paragraph which it follows, The merchant marine act of 1920 
specifically provides that the members of the Shipping Board 
shall devote all of their time to their official duties. 

With regard to the latter part of the proposed amendment, it 
is likewise a limitation, because it undertakes to provide 
against employees of the Shipping Board who are receiving 
salaries from the Government devoting their time during office 
hours to unofficial matters instead of official matters, which will 
necessitate the employment of a larger number of employees 
than would be the case if they devoted all of their time to 
official matters. I think the general law provides or implies 
that all Government employees during office hours shall devote 
their time to the dispatch of official business, and the merchant 
marine act of 1920 expressly provides that members of the 
Shipping Bonrd shall do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear me on the point of 
order? 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, under the decision long ago 
made by Mr. Speaker Cannon, and which has been followed, 
a limitation can not contain legislation except in one case, 
and that is where it comes within the provision of the Holman 
rule in retrenching expenditures. This amendment—both para- 
graphs of the amendment—will retrench expenditures and 
clearly come within the provisions of the Holman rule. The 
first paragraph retrenches expenditures in that it provides that 
none of this money shall be wasted in propaganda. That is 
clearly a retrenchment in expenditures. It clearly brings it 
within the provisions of the Holman rule in that regard. The 
second paragraph retrenches expenditures, because it says that 
no employee of the Shipping Board shall waste his time on 
matters not connected with his duty under his employment. 
We bave one man shown in the hearings who is paid $9,500 a 
year merely to attend committees of the House and Senate. 
That is a useless service. There may be other men who do not 
put in the time the law requires, and if by this amendment 
they do put in the time, it would be a retrenchment of expendi- 
tures provided in this bill; and I submit, Mr. Chairman, in all 
fairness and in all sincerity that this amendment should not be 
ruled out on the point of order, because every part of it comes 
within the Holman rule. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The language 
of the amendment is that— 

No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used for the 
preparation or dissemination of any propaganda, arguments, or state- 
ments in favor of or in opposition to the passage of proposed legisla- 
tion; and no official or employee of the United States Shipping Board 


or United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation: shall, 
during office hours, engage in such work unless it be solely for the 
preparadon of statements to be presented to a congressional committee 
or in response to requests from Members of Congress. 

Now, if the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had been limited to the first proposition, namely: “ No 
part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used for the 
preparation or dissemination of any propaganda, arguments, or 
statements in favor of or in opposition to the passage of pro- 
posed legislation,” it would be clearly in order under the 
rule. But a limitation on an appropriation bill must be to the 
appropriation and not an affirmative limitation to an official 
function. Such affirmative limitations of official function are 
proposed in the second part of the amendment. A part being 
obnoxious to the rule, the whole amendment must be declared 
out of order by the Chair, and therefore the Chair sustains 
the point of order made by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


f Eare 34, line 24, after the word “law,” insert a new paragraph, as 
‘ollows : 

“No part of the sums appropriated in this act shall be used for the 
preparation or dissemination of any propaganda, arguments, or state- 
pa in favor of or in opposition to the passage of proposed legisla- 

on." 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Now, the last paragraph on page 
34 in the bill provides that— 


No part of the funds appropriated or made avaliable in this act for 
the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be expended for the preparation, 
rinting, publication, or distribution of any newspapers, magazines, 
journals, or other periodicals, ete, 

However, that does not go far enough. That does not include 
one of the most extensive aud one of the most expensive features 
of work along that line. The Shipping Board has been accus- 
tomed to having prepared and distributed numerous statements 
and documents of various sorts for the purpose of influencing 
legislation and for other reasons. The foregoing paragraph 
recognizes the fact in principle that it is not proper to do these 
things for any purpose, and I respectfully submit that it is not 
the function of any bureau or any department of this Govern- 
ment, but it is contrary to the spirit of our institutions for any 
one of them to undertake to bring a back fire upon Members 
of Congress in order to force through legislation or promote 
legislation or to prevent legislation in which they are interested. 
And I say that it is high time for the American Congress in 
unmistakable terms to give notice to all executive branches of 
this Government and various bureaus that they are not going to 
stand for any such thing, and are not going to make appropria- 
tions for the purpose of creating a sentiment and a propaganda 
to be brought to bear upon them in an effort to try to make them 
do this, that, or the other. It is wrong in principle; it is a 
wrong custom, not only in regard to the Shipping Board, but, 
of course, it applies equally to any other bureau or commis- 
sion. Now, I want to show you how far it has gone with the 
Shipping Board. I hold in my hand a document of 306 pages, 
a multigraphed document, and it is expensively bound. 

It costs much more than to have it printed, and I have a writ- 
ten memorandum furnished by an employee of the Shipping 
Board who is in a position to be familiar with the facts and who 
is entirely reliable, and he makes the statement that this docu- 
ment, which is simply propaganda and arguments in favor of í 
certain measure, was prepared in the Shipping Board and by 
officials and employees of the Shipping Board, and he makes the 
statement that over 217,000 of these documents were made in 
the Shipping Board and made out of, material paid for by the 
Government and prepared and made up and distributed by 
officials in the Shipping Board who were receiving Government 
salaries. This was distributed throughout the country, to news- 
papers, business organizations, and what not, and at what ex- 
pense I do not know, but it is in regard to the preparation and 
distribution of this document that this same official says that 
“our duplicating section was working on this issue for several 
weeks, holding up important work; some duplicating work in 
connection with the regular routine was laid up over three 
weeks. Mr. Lasker’s orders were to give this pamphlet prece- 
dence over everything else.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I will, 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman give us the page of 
the hearings from which he made that statement? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. It is not in the hearings. I stated 
this is a memorandum furnished me by an employee in the 
Shipping Board. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. A private letter? 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; a private memorandum. I 
am not speaking from personal knowledge as to the number, but 
the information comes from a trustworthy source. Now, I want 
to tell you what else. That is not all. The Shipping Board has 
a bureau of information—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see has expired. é 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Now, Mr. Chairman, in addition 
to this document to which I have referred, they have issued 
others of the same order. They have a Bureau of Information 
down there. Some of you will recall that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Gama] made a speech in which he read 
from a statement issued by the Bureau of Information of the 
Shipping Board in regard to a social function. He made a hu- 
morous speech upon it. Now they are continually issuing docu- 
ments like this, which has on it the inscription: “ Bureau of 
Information, Caution: Advance release. United States Ship- 
ping Board, Washington, D. C. Release afternoon newspapers, 
October 24, 1922. No. 565.” That would indicate that they 
have issued 565 statements from this Bureau of Information. 

Now, this particular document that I hold in my hand is in 
no sense a vehicle for the dissemination of official information. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Has not the Shipping Board au- 
thority to issue reports when it deems it necessary in order to 
enlighten the people as to what they are accomplishing in the 
discharge of their official duties? b 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The Shipping Board has no au- 
thority to issue such documents as this to Which I am referring. 
This is in no sense official, as is shown on its face. It is carry- 
ing and sending to the press, upon Shipping Board stationery 
and by Shipping Board officials, a speech that was made down 
here at the City Club of Washington by Senator George E. 
Chamberlain, of Oregon, at a luncheon, in which he discussed 
the merchant marine. 

Mr, SMITH of Idaho.. Are not the people entitled to know 
what Mr. Chamberlain, who is a member of the board, thinks 
on the subject? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes; but the proper thing for the 
Members of this branch of the Government to do—the only 
decent thing for them to do—is, when they wish to express 
their views as to legislation, to appear before the legislative 
committee considering those matters and make their statements 
there, and when Members of Congress want to cross-examine 
them they can cross-examine them. But I say it is an improper 
function for them to send these things out all over the country, 
as they are doing, in order to try to bring pressure upon Mem- 
bers of Congress, and not try to convince Members of Congress 
by the arguments they can present at hearings. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It seemn to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
if we can get the benefit of the views of these men through the 
newspapers of the country it will be much more advantageous 
than trying to get them through belated reports or hearings 
before committees. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. If the gentleman has that idea of 
our form of government and the spirit of the Constitution, 
which creates three distinct branches of government and pro- 
vides against the en¢roachment of one on the other, he has an 
idea-radically different from mine. I think he is wrong. What 
would be the situation if every other bureau of the Government 
can of right devote all their time trying to get through legisla- 
tion that will aid them and help them to carry out their views, 
and make soft jobs for them, and confer upon them the author- 
ity to disburse Government money? I say it is no proper func- 
tion, and I say that this amendment ought to be adopted. It 
has been adopted in regard to other departments on other 
bills. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. The gentleman knows that not one in 
a hundred thousand people read the reports of hearings before 
committees; and if these reports can be disseminated through 
the press the people will be better informed. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. But they have no right, at public 
expense, at the expense of the people, to spend that money in 


distributing partisan views on one side or the other of any pro- 
posed legislation, That is my view about it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Yes. y 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would like to state that I have just ob- 
tained from Mr. Lissner information that 1,000 copies of that 
document are all that were made by the Shipping Board, instead 
of 217,000 copies, as the gentleman stated. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I do not concede the correctness 
of that statement, because Mr. Lissner has made statements 
before the committee that I know are inaccurate. I have seen 
him perform before. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, answering the gentleman 
from Tennessee, I will state that he made the statement on the 
floor here that 217,000 copies of this study of shipping con- 
ditions were published by the Shipping Board. 

Rook DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I said that I had a memorandum 
furnished by an employee of the Shipping Board in which 
he stated that that was the fact. He was in the section that 
issued it. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; and the gentleman puts that out with- 
out any attempt to confirm or verify it on his part. The 
multigraph copies were gotten up by the Shipping Board after 
I had seen the first copy of it and were sent to each Member 
of Congress. Those multigraph copies were gotten up for that 
Special purpose, so that each Member of Congress could have 
a copy of it for study. 

That took 500 copies right away, as the gentleman knows, to 
cover the membership of Congress. Now the gentleman comes 
in and makes a wild statement, that for three weeks the multi- 
graph section of the Shipping Board were at work publishing 
a huge book like that, 217,000 copies, without going down to 
the board and getting confirmation of that statement. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 3 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Does the gentleman contend that 
that immense volume of more than 300 pages, whether a thou- 
sand copies or 217,000 copies were printed or not, should be 
printed out of Government money? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I believe it is a good thing that each Mem- 
ber of Congress should have a copy of that study of the shipping 
situation. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to know if the gentleman 
believes that the money of the taxpayers should be used in that 
way to advocate partisan legislation? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I do not believe it is advocating partisan 
legislation. It is a study prepared by men engaged in the 
shipping business, on shipping matters, and I believe it is proper 
that Members of Congress should be furnished with that in- 
formation. : 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. The gentleman wants to know 
why I did not seek further information. The gentleman 
knows and the printed hearings will show that at the hearings 
I repeatedly asked, and other members of the committee asked, 
the Shipping Board to furnish an itemized statement of the 
disbursements of that $1,715,000 advertising fund which they 
have this year, and that they have never furnished that in- 
formation. 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman did not ask me for the in- 
formation, and I am not responsible for what the Shipping 
Board did or did not give. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I tried to get the information 
and conld not. 

Mr. EDMONDS. You could very easily have confirmed the 
fact whether 217,000 of these copies were published, and would 
have found out that they were not published, without making 
the statement as a matter of information on the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I do not believe I could have got 
any accurate information, and for my part I do not believe the 
statement Lissner made to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
I would believe my informant any time before I would Lissner. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I have never beld a brief 
for the Shipping Board. When I came to Congress I was told 
that there was bad management. I looked into their record to 
such an extent that I concluded there had heen bad manage- 
ment, and I have voted against all previous appropriations for 
the Shipping Board. I think, however, that Members of Con- 
gress ought to be fair, and my attention was called to that this 
morning when my good friend from Texas [Mr. Jones] offered 
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his amendment to limit the number of attorneys that they 
should have the right to employ. 

Mr. Lasker has made an effective showing in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Shipping Board. He has reduced 
the overhead expense and reduced the drain on the Federal 
Treasury, and he is entitled to credit from the Congress for 
that. If it takes a large number of attorneys to attend to that 
work, he should not be hampered in doing it. 

I have been unable to agree with Mr. Lasker on the question 
of ship subsidy. I must say, however, that I have been treated 
as a gentleman. I do not know where the Members are who 
have been punished because their views were adverse to those 
of Mr. Lasker. Certainly no man on this floor took any more 
positive stand against Mr. Lasker on the subject of the ship 
subsidy than I did, and I have not received any punishment, 
nor have I heard of anyone else who has. I am not going to 
complain of the fact that he tried to put the facts before me. 
I welcomed that publication. It was based on that publication 
that I became more sure of my ground in casting my vote 
against the ship subsidy; but I do not want to be a party to-day 
to reflecting upon a Government official cho has made good. 
There was not a department of this Government that was worse 
managed under Democratic rule and in which there was a more 
unwarranted waste of the people’s money than the Shipping 
Board; and if Mr. Lasker has come here, as I believe he has, 
at a sacrifice to himself, at a salary wholly inadequate as 
compared with his earning capacity, and has saved this Gov- 
ernment millions of dollars in the management of that Shipping 
Board, I for one want to go on record as complimenting him 
for it and not as slurring him. 

Another thing: I would not like the precedent of adopting 
this amendment. I believe that the people of this country have 
a Tight to know through the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment what is going on in the Government. I do not know 
of any money that is expended out of our appropriations that is 
used to better effect than that. 

I would hate to have this Congress put that kind of a limita- 
tion in the Agricultural appropriation bill, and if it is good for 
one it would be good for another. I do not think the average 
Congressman need have any fear of being influenced by hav- 
ing the facts presented to him; and as long as they do present 
facts on it, we had better act upon those facts. If I vote 
wrong on the matter of the ship subsidy and there are fucts 
in the possession of the Shipping Board to convince my con- 
stituency that I do, they are welcome to present those facts. 
I made up my mind how to cast my vote after a hard and 
arduous study of the very document that is being criticized 
here to-day. I do not think this amendment ought to be 
agreed to. [Applause.] 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SEARS. The gentleman is very able and very elo- 
quent 

Mr. TINCHER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SEARS. Of course the gentleman acknowledges that? 

Mr. TINCHER. I hope there is no question about that. 

Mr. SEARS. We listen to the gentleman's speeches with a 
great deal of pleasure, but he pays to send them out to his 
constituents, does he not? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have never sent out but one speech, and 
that was in answer to a statement which in its inaccuracy was 
comparable to the statement made here to-day that there were 
217,000 of those documents printed at Government expense, 
To answer just such a statement as that emanating from that 
side of the aisle I once paid out $30.41 for one speech. 

Mr. SEARS. Of course, punishing the people to that amount 
for the sending out of a speech would be a sufficient punish- 
ment, but the gentleman paid for his own speech, and the point 
I am making is that we, as Members of Congress elected by 
great constituencies, pay for our own speeches. The question 
I wish to ask the gentleman is, Does he think each department 
of the Government ought to send out as Government literature 
under a frank the speech of any member of that department 
made at a dinner or luncheon? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not understand that there hus been any 
abuse in sending out any speeches, and I think perhaps it 
would be just as fair to let the executive departments of the 
Government express their views to the people as it is to let 
Members of Congress do it, At least, I am not afraid of any- 
thing that they may send out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have it reported again? 


The CHATRMAN. 
again reported. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Page 34, line 24, 
after the word “law,” insert a new ragraph as follows: 

“No of the sums . in this act shall be used for the 
preparation or dissemination of any propaganda, arguments, or state- 
age favor of or in opposition to e passage of proposed legis- 

bg CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee) there were—ayes 40, noes 64. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Tennessee: Page 34, line 21, 
re word “ periodicals,” insert “or of any documents or state- 
Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the funds aopropristed or made available in this act 
for the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be expended for the prepara- 
tion, printing, publication, or distribution of any newspapers, maga- 
zines, journals, or other periodicals, or of any documents or statements, 
or for services in connection therewith, not including, however, the 
preparation and printing of documents and reports authorized and 
required to be issued by law. 

oe CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question being taken, on a division there were—ayes 45, 
noes 59. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 34, line 5, after the 
word “ships,” insert the following proviso: “Provided further, That in 
no event shall more than $350 000 of the sum appropriated by this act 
be used to pay the compensation of attorneys, regular or special, for 
the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a legiti- 
mate aniendment, and I offer it for the specific purpose of 
placing a limitation on the amount that can be expended, and 
I call attention to the excuses that were offered by the gentle- 
man in charge of this bill for voting down the amendment I 
offered before, which was a similar limitation. He said that 
we offered a specific limitation as to the amount without show- 
ing that that was all that was needed. That is a remarkable 
statement. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, it is the duty of the 
chairman of the committee, who has the laboring oar, in offer- 
ing an appropriation to show that it is necessary to have the 
amount that is appropriated. Now, if there are no showings 
in the hearings and no evidence offered on the floor to justify 
unlimited appropriation for attorneys, why should not there 
be a limitation of $350,000, or even $200,000? In other words, 
the chairman of the committee ought to furnish the informa- 
tion justifying any proposed appropriation. 

When I said I could not find anything in the hearings to 
justify such an appropriation the gentleman chided me and 
upbraided me by stating that I had not read the hearings. I 
want to say that that is a poor way to furnish information. [ 
asked him for the page, and he declined to give it; he declined 
to give the information. That is only another evidence of the 
mistake that was made when this House put all the power to 
make appropriations in the hands of one committee. You can 
not get any information from them. 

Now, when several other Members of the House joined me 
in asking the gentleman what the attorneys were doing—in 
what kind of work they were engaged—the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], referred 
to the hearings of last year to find out—the very hearings that 
he upbraided me for referring to. This action on his part 
thoroughly justified me in going to last year’s hearings as the 
only source of any real information on this subject. I again 
repeat there is not a word in the hearings this year to show 
what these attorneys are doing. The only thing is on page 
322, an exhibit showing the number of claims that are pending. 
This committee was so busy that it could not go into the details 
of finding out what the attorneys were doing. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I will. 


Se that it will read 


1923. 


Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is interested in having the 
Shipping Board conducted on economical lines? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I am. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is familiar with business or- 
ganizations. Does he believe that the executive or head re- 
sponsible for results can function better or worse with the 
number of curtailments and restrictions that are placed 
around it? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Well, if the position of the gentle- 
man from Ohio is correct, why does not Congress say to these 
fellows: Boys, there is the United States Treasury without 
any limit; go ahead and use any amount that your heart 
wishes"? That would be a great way to legislate. 

Mr. BEGG. I will accept the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. That is the logic of the gentleman's 
position. I say that this Congress ought to know the purpose 
for which it makes appropriations, and I am not in favor of 
taking off the lid and leaving it to the judgment of the men 
who have hired $11,000 men at $25,000 or $35,000 a year. 

Mr. BEGG. This Congress is in no way responsible for the 
head of that department; that is an executive function. The 
gentleman will grant that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; I will not grant it. The Con- 
gress is responsible for the appropriations made and the pur- 
poses for which they are used. Of course, they have to in- 
dulge the administrative part of it, but good legislation de- 
mands that Congress define the purposes to which any appro- 
priation may be put, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I yield to my colleague, 

Mr. BLANTON. There is not one single word in the bill 
along the line of the limitation offered by the gentleman from 
Texas—not a word. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Most assuredly not, and they could, 
if they wished, spend a million dollars a year for these attor- 


neys. 
Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. It is quite remarkable how illogical gentlemen 


may be without seeming to realize it. We have been trying 
to put an end to the management and operation of a great 
fleet by the Government by passing a bill under which we 
hope to transfer these activities to private management and 
control, where it belongs. The gentleman from Texas who 
has just spoken, and most of the gentlemen on that side, are 
very much opposed to that action. They insist on keeping 
the Government in the shipping business; they insist that the 
Government shall continue to operate ships and settle claims 
and transact a great shipping business. And then they want 
to hog-tie the agents and agencies of the Government in their 
efforts to protect the public and the people. That is their 
position—as illogical as it is possible for one to take. The 
curious thing about it is that these gentlemen do not seem 
to appreciate how illogical their position is and how little 
appreciation of our responsibilities their position indicates. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Charman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak 10 minutes out of order. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to speak 10 minutes out of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I feel like the importance of 
the controversy that is now going on over the pending propo- 
sition with reference to the taxing of shares of stocks in na- 
tional banks justifies an apparent repetition of some things 
and frequent reference to it. Unfortunately, I was absent 
a few days ago when the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Mirs] discussed the question, and I only heard the latter 
part of his statement. I discussed it some at that time. Mr. 
Mitts says the question has been raised by two decisions of 
the courts, one the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Richmond, Va., case, and the other the decision of the Court 
of Appeals of New York in the Hanover Bank case. A ref- 
erence to the remarks of the gentleman from New York dis- 
closed that he has fallen into the error that a great many 
other men fall into, including a number of very able lawyers. 

That error is that they contend that those two decisions 
constitute a new departure by the courts in their interpreta- 
tion of the old, old statute that has been on the books for 
nearly 60 years. I want to reiterate, because that is back 
of the philosophy of the bill which the House passed, which 
was supported without regard to politics by the members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee who looked into the matter, 
the courts in all of the decisions that they have handed down, 
including the two decisions in question, that of the Richmond 
ease and that of the Hanover case, have not varied one iota 
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in their interpretation and application of the statute. The 


question comes from discriminations in the New York tax 


laws and in the tax laws of a few other States. To show 


you that there is no change in the Richmond case, I will read 


the quotation which the gentleman from New York himself 


put into the record, reading from the decision of the New 


York court. I read: 


By repeated decisions of this court, dealing with the restrictions here 
imposed, it has become established that while the words “ moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens” do not include shares of 
stock in corporations that do not enter into competition with the 
national banks, they do include something besides shares in banking cor- 

rations and others that enter into direct competition with those banks, 

hey include not only moneys invested in private banking, properly so 
called, but investments of individuals in securities that represent money 
at interest and other evidences of indebtedness. b 

The gentleman stopped there in his interpretation, but the 
court went on— 
such as normally enter into the business of banking. 


In the opening statement of that decision the court says “ by 
repeated decisions of this court.” It is bottoming its decision 
in the case at bar upon a long line of decisions of the courts 
which it approves. 

The gentleman from New York, on page 1540 of the RECORD 
of January 10, 1923, from which I just read that quotation, 
says: ° 

* © „ I think it is utterly absurd, and worse than absurd, that 
such great and prosperous institutions as the First National Bank of 
the city of New York and the City National Bank of the oe of New 
York should not be paying to-day a fair tax to the city of New York 
or the State of New York— 

I agree with him in that. I think it is absurd and ridiculous, 
but he goes on and he gives a different reason— 
because some smart people have come down here and have been smart 


enough to bamboozle Congress by saying that the State of New York 


has not sufficiently taxed private bankers and, therefore, Congress 
ought not to let them tax national banks. The situation in New York, 
I do not mind saying, in my judgment, is nothing short of scandalous, 

I agree with him. It is scandalous; but the blame is. not 
upon Congress. The suggestion that Congress has been bam- 
boozled is unfounded. If anybody has been bamboozled, it is 
the legislature and the courts of his own State. By unanimous 
decision the court of his own State condemned the discrimina- 
tory and scandalous tax laws of the State of New York. The 
court of his own State unanimously condemned that absurdity 
and specifically referred to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and J. P. Morgan & 
Co. I have no interest in any controversy between the City 
National Bank and Morgan & Co., and I think all will agree 
that in a controversy of that kind I can be scrupulously fair, 
and I think my judgment may be more unbiased on the ques- 
tion than the judgment of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Miers]. 

The contention I make is that the gentleman is wrong in 
blaming Congress. The absurdity, the unfairness, exists in 
the New York statutes. He says it is absurd because the City 
National Bank shall escape. Yes; it is. They are permitted 
to escape because the tax laws of the State of New York were 
deliberately drawn so that a heavier burden was placed upon 
the State incorporated banks and the national incorporated 
banks, including the City National Bank, than is placed on 
private bankers like Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co. 

I say and I repeat what I said the other day. Let these 
gentlemen go to Albany, go to Madison, and to the other capi- 
tals, to their own State legislatures, and say to those legisla- 
tures, Amend your tax laws so that the burden of taxation on 
moneyed capital shall fall equally and uniformly, and non- 
discriminately on every group of individuals, whether they be 
incorporated or private bankers, If they will do that, they will 
run counter neither to the statute that Congress has enacted 
nor to the decisions—the long line of decisions—of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the courts of the different 
States. I am very glad to see that they are beginning to 
awaken in the State of New York to the fact that the real 
effort to bamboozle is on the other side. They are trying to 
prevent the legislature in New York from correcting this. 
The shrewdest legislative agent that any group ever had is 
busy in New York trying to make it appear that the blame is on 
Congress, and I notice in this morning’s New York World an 
editorial that shows that they are beginning to realize that the 
blame is not on Congress, but that the proper place to go is to 
Albany. 

Mr. HUSTED. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. If thè Legislature of the State of New York 
had followed the provisions of the Federal statute, there would 
not have been any trouble, 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly not; absolutely none. In other 
words, the Federal statutes grew out of the escape of banks 
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from taxation a long time ago under the very plan they 


advocate. So Congress came along and put a nondiscriminatory 
limit on that and simply said this much, You can tax national 
banks that are instrumentalities of the Federal Government, and 
the Federal Government will not shield them, but when you do 
it you must not discriminate, you must not put a higher tax 
burden on those national banks than you do on J. P. Morgan & 
Co. I want now to read the editorial to which I referred, 
which tersely states the situation: 4 
CONGRESS AND THE BANK-TAX MUDDLE, 


We do not know why Re ntative OGDEN Minus and other com- 

inants should be taking the bank-tax troubles of this State to Wash- 
katzen. The place for them to go to is Albany. 

“ongress can not well do better than it has done under a law 
passed nearly 60 years ago. This law permits the States to tax 
national-bank shares as personal property to the owner, but the rate of 
tax must not be higher than on other banking capital. So this State 
for years has had a tax of 1 per cent on the book value of shares in all 
banks, national or State, and it has continued this tax after all other 
intangible personal property has been exempted from the old tax, 

Then came the State income tax to make good the loss of revenue 
from prohibition's conversion of the excise taxes into profits for boot- 
leggers, and this is the cause of the whole mischief. The 1 per cent tax 
on bank shares was continued, and income from the shares was taxed 
additionally. But private or uninco 
alone, and uot over 3 per cent, which is, of course, a very much lower 
tax than 1 per cent on the capitali value of income. This is a 
clear discrimination in favor of some moneyed or banking capital 
Set that of the national banks in New York State. Those banks 
object, and why should they not? And they have won in the recent 
decision of the Court of Appeals. 

What would Mr. Mruts and the others have Congress do? Validate 
the discrimination? Congress should not and never will do it, and if 
it did the Supreme Court would have something to say. The thing to 
do is to end the discrimination, and that is a job for Albany, not 
Washington. Congress can pertinently be appealed to on this score 
for such a liberalization of Volstead law as will restore to this 
und other States similarly situated some part at least of their old excise 
revenues. But how oth 7 = 

How can they reach it, they ask? They say it is impossible 
to tax intangible property at a high rate. I grant you that 
experience has shown that you have to do the unfair thing, 
morally, but the wise thing from the standpoint of expediency, 
namely, fix a lower intangible tax rate in order to get the 
revenue. But because the problem is difficult does not mean it 
can not be solved by proper State tax laws. The present tax 
laws of New York and some other States, and the proposal 
of the gentleman from New York and those who oppose the 
House bill, exempt from taxation an enormous amount of 
capital. Let the State of New York and its cities go to Al- 
bany for relief from this tax-exemption scandal instead of 
urging Congress to approve her law, which her court condemns 
and by which the exemption exists at the expense of national 
banks and the other taxpayers who are not favored and ex- 
empted, as are her private bankers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's time has expired. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No offi J of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping. Board Em cy Fleet Corporation shall be 
paid a salary or compensation at a rate per annum in excess of $11,000 
except the following: Six at not to exceed $25,000 each and two at 
not to exceed $20, each. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered 22 Mr. Wurrs of Kansas: Page line 11, 
strike out the figures “ $25,000" and insert “ $12,000," and in line 12 
strike out “$20,000” and insert “$11,000” in lieu thereof, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, any argument I 
might present in support of this amendment would be a résumé 
of my statement a few minutes ago in discussing the Jones 
amendment, for my remarks, gentlemen of the committee at 
that time will remember, were directed to this subject. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, I only want to say this in addition to what I 
said, that I have never believed, do not now, that there was 
ever any excuse or justification or added efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of this bureau because we paid those extravagant 
salaries. Gentlemen will note that here on the seats are the 
able lawyers of this House and of this country, and back at 

home are the mates to those men. They might have been as 

good as their successful competitors, and I have observed, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, that there are 
groups and squads and regiments and armies of men ready to 
sacrifice themselves in the public service, and I have wondered 
why it might not apply just as appropriately to the gentlemen 
who are prosecuting the cases for this Government under the 
direction of the Shipping Board as well as in other lines of the 
publie service. ? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will, 


orated banks are taxed on income 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman know that, as a 
matter of fact, these salaries do not relate to lawyers but 
relate to the operating department of the Shipping Board, 
shipping men? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. They are designated as attorneys, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Not these men; these are not attorneys, 

Mr. NEAS of Kansas. Then why do they have so much 
money 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. These are expert shipping men who 
would get two or three times as much salary on the outside. 

Mr. STAFFORD. They do not have this kind out in Kansas. 

Mr. WHITH of Kansas. How many reductions have been 
made from this year's salaries? 

z Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They provide for six and we have 
‘our, 

RE WHITE of Kansas. How many have offered to resign 
an —— 

Mr. STAFFORD. Nobody ever offers to resign when at- 
tached to the Government pay roll 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I have heard it so stated and I 
admit I am inclined to agree. I believe that there are many 
self-sacrificing men who for a salary of $12,000 would contrib- 
ute a few thousand dollars worth of sacrifice in addition thereto 
to the $12,000 to serve their country. It has always been so, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My recollection is that these figures 
were reduced from $35, a couple of years ago to $25,000, and 
I will say to the gentleman that these men constitute the oper- 
ating staff of the Shipping Board, who are working with the 
chairman for the purpose of establishing this business, and I 
know that they are not any more anxious than the chairman of 
the Shipping Board is to stay, but they have undertaken the 
work of attempting to establish and reorganize the Shipping 
Board business, and they will continue trying to do so for a 
while longer. I simply rose to make certain that my friend 
understood that these salaries are not for lawyers. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Well, I am pleased to have the in- 
formation. Now, I want to say to the gentleman and to the 
members of this committee that proceeding under the Constitu- 
tion for more than 133 years we have not paid to the heads of 
the departments, we have not paid to Members of Congress, to 
United States Senators, to the representatives of this Govern- 
ment in foreign countries, its ambassadors, with a few possible 
exceptions, such salaries. The example is corrupting, it is a 
dangerous proceeding, and it is not justifiable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I would like to proceed for a minute. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.J The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr, WHITE of Kansas. I fear this amendment will not 
carry. I recognize the soporific influence of the chairman 
over the committee. I want to say to you gentlemen that the 
amendment is right and ought to prevail, and it is in line with 
our previous ideas of economy and the people will approve it. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, of course when tliose on the 
Republican side cry for a vote when we are trying to effect 
economy we should heed their call, because I have found during 
the past eight years the man who makes a fight for economy is 


simply wearing out his life. We talk economy on the stump. 


We talk that when we are trying to get votes, but when we vote 
here the past is too oft forgotten. Now, my good friend from 
Tilinois says these are executive officers, and therefore they 
must get $25,000 a year. If I am correctly informed, Mr. 
Lasker only gets $12,000 a year, and therefore he is bossing 
the man who is getting $25,000 a year, and saying to the man 
who is getting $25,000 a year not to work to-day or to work 
to-morrow. i 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That happens to be correct. Mr. Lasker 
holds what is considered a somewhat political office, like the 
gentleman and myself, being appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. But these men are business men 
taken from shipping work and the shipping industry. That is 
the difference. 

Mr. SEARS. The only difference is that Mr. Lasker holds 
an office somewhat similar to ours. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And I think there is some honor in our 
position. 

Mr, SEARS. He is confirmed by the Senate, and the man 
who gets 825.000 a year is appointed by Mr. Lasker, who was 
never elected by anybody, and confirmed by the seven commis- 
sioners—that is the only difference—while we must be elected 
by the people. 

Now, I think it is unfair fer the gentlemen on the Republican 
side to make it appear that we are fighting the Shipping Board 


or to make it appear that we are trying to fight Mr. Lasker. I 
made the same fight against the other members of the board. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS, Yes. 

Mr. WASON. Does the gentleman think that this side of the 
House is trying to make it appear that you are fighting the 
Shipping Board? 

Mr. SEARS. The leader stated that our position was il- 
logical, because we were trying to save some money for the 
people. If you will simply turn your minds back a few months, 
when the votes were counted, you will find that the American 
people are waking up to the fact that those who are making the 
fight for economy are not so illogical as you would make it 
appear, 

I notice that my good friend from Indiana [Mr. Woop] will 
place in the Recor the names of the attorneys. I would like 
for the gentleman from Indiana also to place in the Recorp the 
State and city and former employment of each of these, in or- 
der that we may find out what they did before they took over 
this wonderful work that they are doing for the people. We 
are not fighting the Shipping Board as individuals. I will 
again state we are only fighting for economy. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. What are you doing? 

Mr. SEARS. What are we doing? We are doing what the 
gentleman from Indiana once did. We are doing what the Re- 
publican Party once did. It is true that we may be in the 
minority now, but we made the same fight when we were in the 
majority that we are now making, although we are now in the 
minority. My good friend from New Hampshire [Mr. Wason] 
asked why I should make the statement that I just made. I 
can answer that by saying that my good friend from Kansas 
[Mr. Wauire], though we differ politically, says he knows his 
motion will not carry. Simply watch the votes when they 
stand up, and you will see why I make the statement. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate now close on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the debate now close on this amendment, The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WHITE]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 26, noes 39. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK: Page 25, line 11, at the begin- 
ning of the line, strike out “ six“ and insert in lieu thereof“ four.” 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, the committee having just voted 
down the amendment offered by the gentleman from Kansus 
[Mr. Warre], I think the House should be willing to accept the 
one I have offered, in view of the fact that the chairman of the 
board in his hearing on this bill stated that there were only 
four men employed at $25,000 each. On page 290 of the hear- 
ings the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] asked Mr. Lasker 
this question: 


How many men have you now employed receiving $25,000 or in ex- 
cess of $25,0007 


Mr. Lasker said: 
We have four men at $25,000 and three men at $20,000. 


Now, in offering this amendment I do not wish to be under- 
stood as affirming that there ought to be as many as four em- 
ployed at $25,000 each, but I do say that at a time when it is 
admitted that the Emergency Fleet Corporation is operating 
at a monthly deficit that runs into millions of dollars it would 
be bad policy for Congress to authorize six men at $25,000 
each when only four are now being paid that salary. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a suggestion? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman’s amendment is agreed 
to they will have to discharge one of the men at $20,000. One 
of the men authorized to receive not more than $25,000 is em- 
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ployed now at $20,000, which shows that they are trying to 
comply with the spirit of the law. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. You are compelling them to discharge 
that man at $20,000, 

Mr. BLACK. I have observed the limitations that are in 
the bill. * 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But they have three men at $20,000 now. 

Mr. BLACK. They have one too many, according to their 
own admission. . 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. That is one of the men authorized 
at not to exceed $25,000. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will permit, the bill now 
contains this language: “Two, not to exceed $20,000." I have 
not disturbed that. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. All right. 

Mr. BLACK. Six at not to exceed $25,000.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Each one of those will stay at $25,000. 
They are entitled to six of them. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not admit that they are entitled to six. 
The position I take is that we should provide for four, the 
chairman of the board having said that only four men are now 
employed at $25,000 each. If the gentleman wants to accom- 
plish the thing he is now contending for, let him offer an 
amendment increasing two at $20,000 to three at $20,000, instead 
of trying to come in here and authorize six at $25,000, when 
the chairman of the board himself says that only four are em- 
ployed at that rate at present. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. The language reads “six at not to exceed 
$25,000." 1 suppose they could make that $5,000 if they 
pleased. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman is intelligent enough to know 
that, and the gentleman also is intelligent enough to know that 
the purpose of this language is to permit the employment of six 
men at $25,000. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to add to my 
amendment, so as to strike out “two” on line 11 and insert 
“ three.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment in the manner indicated. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK : Page 25, line 11, at the beginning 
of the line, strike out six and insert four,“ and in the same line 
strike out “two” and insert three.“ 

Mr. BLACK. If my amendment is adopted it will restrict 
the Shipping Board to the employment of four men at $25,000 
instead of six as the bill would now permit. It seems to me that 
even faint regard for economy should compel its adoption. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
should not be adopted. I do not know why the gentlemen on the 
other side, who can find no fault with the administration of the 
Shipping Board during the last 12 months, want to be throwing 
monkey wrenches into the machinery. I do not see why they 
should try to cripple this establishment. They ought to be try- 
ing to hold up the hands and.encourage the man who has done 
more for it in the 12 months he has been there than was done 
during its entire previous existence under the old régime, 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it not a fact that the hearings themselves 
disclose that only four men are employed at $25,000? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They do, and it is a compliment to 
the man who is at the head of this thing. He might have had 
six men there instead of four at $25,000 each, but in order to 
save money to the Treasury of the United States and because 
he felt that the conditions warranted it he has reduced the 
number to four. He has also reduced many others. You might 
make your amendment go further. An emergency might arise 
during the winding up of this thing when it might be necessary 
to employ for a brief period a $25,000-a-year man. Now, let 
me tell you something 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do not yield. Mr. Lasker has four 
men working in his private business to-day to whom he pays 
more than $100,000 a year. The United States Government 
is engaged in a private business, having to compete with the 
greatest business in the world, with the captains of industry 
of the world at the head of these great shipping industries. 
Now, as long as we are going to continue in private business, 
we must provide men of at least ordinary ability to compete 
with those captains of industry who are operating these inde- 
pendent concerns. It seems that it is hard for us to differen- 
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tiate. I am opposed to the Government engaging in any kind 
of private business, but we are in it, and as long as we are 
in it we ought to try to conform ourselves as nearly as possible 
to the policies and practices of men engaged in private business. 
Let us get out of it, and let us encourage the man who is doing 
something to try to get us out of it, rather than try to dis- 
courage him. I think the conduct of this Shipping Board dur- 
. ing the last 12 months is the best possible recommendation of its 

efficiency, for never in the experience of the gentleman from 
Texas or myself has there ever been an activity approaching 
this in importance or volume. You have never found a single 
activity that has done more or half as much within its pos- 
sibilities in saving money to the Treasury of the United States. 
Why handicap this man? If there had been something here 
to show that he had been abusing the privileges that we gave 
him a year ago there might be some reason for the handicap 
that you are trying to put upon him; but when you find that he 
has beer conserving the interests of the Treasury and has not 
been using the privileges we gave him, let us at least give him 
the opportunity to do what may be necessary, so that in the 
event that something transpires in the winding up of this 
thing—I hope it will all be wound up within a year—they may 
have, if the opportunity requires, a $25,000 man to compete 
across the table in making contracts to sell this property. It is 
going to be a pretty important thing. Suppose the ship sub- 
sidy bill passes? It can not all be wound up in a day. It may 
pass, to the chagrin and disappointment of gentlemen upon the 
other side who would like to see the flag of the United States 
disappear from the seas of the earth. In the event that it does 
pass, there must be dickering and business transactions so that 
the United States may protect herself. Then it will need the 
best ability, the best experience, representing the best interests 
of the United States and the people of the United States to see 
that we are protected, and possibly it will take $25,000-a-year 
men. I am speaking only of a possibility. It may never occur. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired, 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may have one minute more. I wish to ask him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from In- 
diana be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. J. M. NELSON. The gentleman said two or three times 
that it was necessary to continue this, pending the winding up 
of this business. Has the committee made any inquiry as to 
when that will probably occur? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That will depend upon the action 
of the body at the other end of the Capitol and the action of 
this body on this side. If those who are desirous of maintain- 
ing the best traditions of the United States and its future wel- 
fare in establishing a merchant marine are successful, then it 
will be done within less than six months. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLACK]. 

The question being taken, the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the sum appropriated in this act shall be used to any 
claims of the United States Navy Department against the Unit tates 
Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation arising prior to July 1, 1921, or to pay any final judgment 
rendered in any suit authorized by the act entitled “An act authorizing 
suits against United States in admiralty, suits for 5 services, 
and providing for the release of merchant vessels belonging to the 
United States from arrest and attachment in foreign jurisdictions, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 9, 1920. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I move to strike out the last 
word. I should like to ask the chairman if there is any pro- 
vision in this bill for the payment of the Norwegian claims 
recently arbitrated? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is not carried in this bill at all. 
There was a deficiency appropriation carrying that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In what bill is it carried? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It is carried in a deficiency bill, as 
I remember. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It is a State Department matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thought it was a claim against 
the Shipping Board, and that it would have to be carried in 
this bill. - 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; it was an independent claim 
growing out of a treaty, or the settlement was made pursuant 
to a treaty entered into by the State Department, for the settle- 
ment of these Norwegian claims, and the appropriation has al- 
ready been made, as I remember, to carry it out. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It has already been made, has it? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes, 


The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 


For carrying out the provisions of an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service of 
such bureau and to further amend and modify the war risk insurance 
act e August 9, 1921,” including salaries and expenses of the 
central office at Washington, D. C., and regional offices and suboffices, 
and including salaries, stationery and minor office supplies, furniture, 
9 and supplies, rentals and alterations, heat, light, and water, 
miscellaneous expenses, including telephones, 3 freight, ex- 


Rawal service, laundry service, repairs to equipment, storage, ice, taxi 
service, car fare, stamps and box rent, traveling and subsistence, sala- 
ries and expenses of employees engaged in field investigation, passenger- 
carrying and other motor vehicles, including purchase, maintenance, 
575 rs, and operation of same, vehicles at a total cost of not exceeding 

:500 may be salaries and operating expenses of the Arlington Build- 
ng and annex, including repairs and mechanical equipment, fuel, elec- 
tric current, ice, ash removal, and miscellaneous items; and including 
the salaries and allowances, where applicable, wages, travel, and sub- 
sistence of civil employees at the United States veterans’ hospitals, su 
ply depots, dispensaries, clinics, and vocational schools, $49,984,068: 

ovi That on or before the 15th day of each month when Con- 
pas is in session, the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau shall transmit 

o the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a statement giving in detail (a) the total number of posi- 
tions at a rate of $2, or more per annum, (b) the rate of salary 
attached to each position, (c) the number of positions at each rate in 
the central office and in each district office or suboffice, and (d) a brief 
statement of the duties of each position. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: On page 37, line 13, 
strike ont the words “vehicles at,” and in line 14. strike out the 
words “a total cost of not exceeding $7,500 may be.” 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This provision was carried under 
the necessities of last year’s bill and crept into this bill. 
There is no necessity for it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I ask the indulgence of the committee for about 
10 minutes, or perhaps more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MADDEN. I am sure every Member of the House is 
anxious to know something about the hospitalization situation 
throughout the country. During the time allotted to me I will 
endeavor to give you such information as I can on that subject. 
Since 1919 the Congress has appropriated approximately $54,- 
000,000 for the construction of hospitals and the provision of 
additional facilities for the care of wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of the late war. In 1921, $18,600,000 of that $54,000,000 
was appropriated to the Treasury Department, and the allot- 
ment of the appropriation was made upon the advice of a 
medical consultant board, who recommended the places and 
kinds of buildings to be erected. Later $17,000,000 was appro- 
priated in a special act and placed at the disposal of the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau. I have been very much con- 
cerned to know from time to time how the work of building 
was progressing. During the hearings on this bill I interro- 
gated Colonel Forbes, the director of the bureau, in respect to 
the progress that is being made under the two acts I have just 
described. It seems that even under the appropriation of 
$18,600,000 some of the buildings authorized have not been com- 
pleted. Under the appropriation of $17,000,000 none of the 
buildings have been begun. The appropriation under the last 
act of $17,000,000 was made the 20th of April last. That makes 
nine months from that date until now. When Colonel Forbes 
was before the Committee on Appropriations requesting the 
appropriation he promised our committee that he would have all 
the buildings under the authority granted by the act finished in 
nine months from the time the bids were advertised. Nine 
months have elapsed and two of the buildings have been let. 
He promised then that the cost of a bed would be about $3,000. 
It is clear to those who know the facts that the cost will be 
yery much higher than $3,000 a bed; in fact, it will run from 
$4,000 to a little over $5,000. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. If the gentleman will let me make my state- 
ment first—I want to make a connected statement—I will then 
yield to him. I presume when the auxiliary buildings, such as 
the bakeries, the quarters for the officers and nurses, and other 
buildings are finished, that the cost will run up to $5,000 a bed. 
In answer to a question I asked as to when we could hope for 
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the buildings to be placed at the disposal of the men for whom 
they were constructed, Colonel Forbes said it would be 300 


days after the contract is let. Some have not been let, and I 
do not know when they will be. But the first one completed will 
not be completed in less than 300 days. We have, however, no 
serious embarrassment, because there are sufficient facilities to 
take care of the men even to-day. 

I have had prepared by the Veterans’ Bureau a statement 
showing the number of hospital beds, the number of patients, 
and the kind of patients, and I find the number of patients in 
the Government hospitals is 17,361, the number of patients in 
contract hospitals 7,075, the number in all the hospitals 24,936. 
The present number of Government beds in Government-owned 
hospitals is 24,759, coming within about 200 beds owned by the 
Government less than the number of patients in all the hos- 
pitals. The estimated number of Government beds remaining 
available February, 1924, is 20,503; new beds under the first 
and second Langley bills, when completed, 10,047; the total 
Government beds available February, 1924, 80,550, or 6,000. and 
something more than the total number of patients in the Gov- 
ernment-owned and contract hospitals. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is that exclusive of the authorizations 
made for the Veterans’ Bureau hospital? 

Mr. MADDEN. That is exclusive. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentleman said that Colonel 
Forbes said he would have the hospital erected in nine months. 
Did he state what was the cause of the delay? 

Mr. MADDEN. He is making as rapid progress as he can 
in making the plans and selecting the sites, and he said no 
contractor will take a contract to put up a building under 
present labor conditions in less than 800 days after he takes 
the contract. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I want to say to the gentleman that 
at one of the hospitals at Livermore, Calif., the bids were 
opened two or three weeks ago and all were found to be beyond 
the estimate, and for that reason new bids had to be called for. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman’s table that he has show 
the number of tubercular cases and psychiatric cases? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I will put them all in. Now, I have the 
data of the new building for psychiatrics at Little Rock, Ark., 
with 270 beds. I will not go into that now, but it will be 
completed soon for the patients provided for under the first 
and second Langley bill. 

There is an interesting situation in respect to vocational 
training. I think more than 400,000 men made application 
since the war and 229,000 have been passed as eligible for 
admission. The law limits the applications to December 16, 
1922. All applications after that time fail. The number in 
training on January 1, 1923, was 97.085. The estimated num- 
ber in training January, 1924, will be 82,000. The estimated 
number on January, 1925, will be 42,000. So it shows a very 
marked decrease. The average cost per trainee for tuition and 
supplies is $19.62, with allowance pay $108.70. That is, the 
total cost per pupil is $128.82 for vocational training per month. 
We have in this bill a limitation of $5,781,000 attached to the 
appropriation for hospitalization. This limitation restricts to 
that sum the amount to be used for the construction of officers 
and nurses’ quarters, and so forth, in connection with hospitals 
under way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr, FESS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman may have five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN, We provide that of the appropriation of 
$48,683,000 for hospital care $5,780,000 shall not be used for 
the purchase of any ground, the construction of any new hos- 
pital building, or for the purchase of any building and ground 
for hospital purposes, The reason why we put this limitation 
upon the use of this money is that in his examination Colonel 
Forbes informed the Committee on Appropriations that he had 
the authority under the law to use any money appropriated 
for any purpose for the benefit of the Veterans’ Bureau, whether 
it be for salaries or rent or what not, for the purchase of prop- 
erty, the establishment of new hospitals; and we thought the 
time had come when we should get the opinion of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States as to whether or not any 


man in any department of the Government has the right to 
spend money appropriated for one purpose for another purpose, 
I asked Colonel Forbes if he thought he had the power to spend 
money appropriated for clerks for the purchase of hospital 
buildings, and he said he had. I asked him if he believed if 
we appropriated money for 20,000 clerks, and he used only 
10,000 clerks, that he could use the balance of that money to 
buy buildings with, and he said he thought he could. I said, 
“Tf you can do that, then why do we appropriate at all; and 
if you have that power and I have the power to curtail it, I 
am going to do it”; and here we are with a limitation provid- 
ing that the money appropriated for certain purposes in this 
bill can be used only for .the purposes for which it is appro- 
priated. There may be some opposition to that limitation, 
because I understand there are many requests made of Colonel 
Forbes to buy property not desirable, and there might be some 
influence brought to bear to permit this fund to be left free, 
without strings. I hope the House will agree with the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations that there ought not to be any un- 


limited right to use fands appropriated for one purpose for any 
other purpose. It is bad business; it encourages extravagance; 
it encourages waste; and it may encourage corruption, we do 
not know; but if we think that we can avoid the suspicion of 
extravagance, the smell that goes up from corruption, by any 
limitation that we can place upon any expenditure in any ap- 
propriation bill, we would be criminally negligent if we did 
not do it; and I appeal to the House to sustain the Committee 
on Appropriations in the limitation which we have placed in 
this bill. The $5,781,000 is for a legitimate need—that is, for 
hospital extensions; but there are other items in this provision, 
and we have placed the limitation on the $5,781,000 because we 
do not want any more used than that which is set out. I have 
here a list of the purposes for which the $5,781,000 is to be 
used. It is for ordinary repairs and hospitals, for approach 
work, for new construction work which is necessary to build 
quarters for the doctors and nurses and attendants; and we 
have set out here the exact purposes for which the money can 
z Seii and the amount that can be used for each item in 
etail. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the matter 
which the gentleman has before him, he says that the $5,781,000 
is necessary to make available hospital construction already 
undertaken and in part completed, but which can not be utilized 
to its full capacity because these details, kitchens, quarters, 
are not provided for the personnel. 

Mr. MADDEN, Yes. If the House would not mind, this is 
not voluminous; it might be well to incorporate it in my re- 
marks, so that we can have the information in detail as to 
just what this money can be used for. It will be illuminating, 
and not only illuminating but it will be an evidence of our 
desire to say to the director and to anyone else who may be 
interested that this is the purpose for which we appropriate 
the money, and that we have put it in the Rxcond with that 
end in view. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Can the gentleman tell the committee 
whether it is contemplated by the Veterans’ Bureau to extend 
the capacity of existing hospitals? 

Mr. MADDEN, It is to extend the capacity to the extent of 
making quarters for the nurses and doctors and all that and 
giving the bed space now used to the patients. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Does not the gentleman think it would 
be good business to extend the bed capacity of the hospitals? 

Mr. MADDEN. We are doing that. For example, let me 
show one case. Here is a case at Palo Alto, Calif. Two hun- 
dred and eighty-six thousand dollars are appropriated there. 
Ordinary repairs, $25,000; approach work, $8,000; and then em- 
ployees’ quarters, 70 beds. That is the extension. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The reason I asked the gentleman is 
this: At Dawsonsprings hospital—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, there is something in here for that. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I think it is one of the most magnifi- 
cent institutions I have ever seen. It has a bed capacity of 
500. It seems to me that it would be wise to double the bed 
capacity. ] 

Mr. MADDEN. There isan item of $213,000 in this $5,781,000 
for Dawsonsprings. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am talking about it as a matter of busi- 
ness judgment. The hospital is there, and I say one of the 
most magnificent I have ever seen. If they took some of the 
money and doubled the bed capacity, it would be better, I 
think, because all you have to do, with your overhead taken 
care of, is to build your bed units and then connect up the 
lighting and plumbing facilities. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. They have the capacity at Dawsonsprings, 
but the World War veterans will not go there. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, the gentleman does not know what 
he is talking about. There are about 400 soldiers there now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does know what he is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I have recently come from there. That 
is characteristic of the information that used to be given when 
you were trying to defeat the bill, and especially by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. I bave thought the information contained in 
these documents of sufficient importance to submit the case 
to the House, so that everybody may be able to answer any 
question that may be asked. We have taken care of the 
Dawsonsprings hospital. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Oh, I have no personal interest in the 
matter at all, except as a matter of economy, and of getting 
more beds. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize that; that is what this does. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Did not the last appropriation 
bill place at the discretion of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau $17,000,000 for building purposes? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Now, is there anything in 
the law that leaves with the Congress any direct responsibility 
for a failure to construct those buildings up to date? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, sir. I think we have done everything 
in our power to do what should be done and get early action 
and have the facilities completed. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The delay is entirely charge- 
able to the departmental branch of the service in so far as there 
is any? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if it is not a fact that under the hospital branch of 
the Veterans’ Bureau better facilities are assigned to tuber- 
culous patients than other kinds of patients 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And in some cases there is a shortage of 
hospital facilities for that kind of patients, and that shortage 
exists now and ought to be corrected at the earliest possible 
moment? 

Mr. MADDEN. And every effort is being made to correct it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is it permissible to make 
additions to leased hospitals under the language of the bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentlewan is certain 
about that? 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. I want to ask the gentleman a question for 
information. Do you have enough beds and suitable places 
for your mental and tuberculosis cases? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; when this program is completed; yes, 
indeed. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The bill which was passed granting the 
Director of the Veterans’ Bureau authority to engage in fur- 
nishing and constructing buildings to the total amount of 
$17,000,000 only authorized the making of contracts for that 
amount, Is there any law existing to-dag where he may use 
that appropriation? 5 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; we appropriated $12,000,000 and author- 
ized $5,000,000, but that is not wanted for a year because he 
can not use it for 800 days. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, That is in the current appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. So, up to July 1 he will have available 
1 in money and an authorization for another $5,- 
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Mr. MADDEN. Yes; but he will not need it because we are 
not up to that point. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. s 

Mr. FESS. I desire to ask whether any information was 
given to the committee as to when we should reach the peak 
in the need for hospitalization? 

Mr. MADDEN. We have reached the peak now. We have 
24,000 men in the hospitals to-day. There were over 81,000, and 
we think it is because of the fact we are using dispensaries 
for the treatment of men who are employed outside and living 
at home which has taken the burden away from the hospitals 
which heretofore existed. And the further development of the 
dispensary system will continue to relieve the Government from 
the need of having beds in hospitals to a large extent. 

x 85 FESS. So the facilities already authorized will be suf- 
cient? 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, yes; we will have 10,000 beds to spare 
when we get it completed. 

Mr. FESS. The Surgeon General made a statement to a 
committee about two years ago that it would be 1926 before 
we reached the peak. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have reached it now because we have 
dropped from 31,000 to 24,000. 

Mr. FESS. There is another question I am very much in- 
terested in, and that is we will reach the maximum vocation 
work very soon. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have reached it. According to our esti- 
mate we have 97,000 now, and we expect a year from now to 
have only 82,000, and a year from that time only 42,000, so 
we have reached the maximum now. 

4 a LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
on 

Mr. MADDEN. I will. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman give the number of sick 
soldiers taken care of in Goyernment hospitals and the num- 
ber taken care of in contract hospitals? Will the gentleman 
tell us what kind of treatment they receive in contract hospitals 
— if they are asking the Government to take care of all of 

em? 

Mr, MADDEN. The committee can not tell, but the informa- 
tion we have is that they are getting as good treatment in the 
contract hospitals as they are getting anywhere else, but we 
have no information; that is, direct information, and we have 
to take our information secondhand. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is there any effort being made to have all of 
them taken care of in Government hospitals? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; just as fast as we get the buildings, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
have one additional minute. I desire to ask a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the question: 
The gentleman said in his judgment we had reached the peak 
and that soon he thought we would have 10,000 beds to spare; 
that would be the surplus? 

Mr. MADDEN, That is, to spare, if we continue to haye 
these contract hospitals, 

. Mr. BLANTON. Why not-use the same contract hospitals 
if we have reached the peak, if we can care for them properly, 
and then we will not have them on our hands in a few years? 

Mr. MADDEN. In the first place, the men were very hesitant 
about going into contract hospitals, That induced Congress to 
establish a policy of building Government-owned hospitals. 
These Government-owned hospitals have been appropriated for 
and the policy has been established by the Congress, the work 
is under way in accordance with that policy established, and the 
appropriations made, and we are powerless to change that, 

Mr. BLANTON. But I can cite the gentleman to numerous 


service men and women in the contract hospital at San Angelo, 


Tex. and El Paso, Tex., both in the district of my colleague, Mr. 
Hupsperu, out of my district, and in New Mexico, where splen- 
did service is given in contract hospitals. 

Mr, MADDEN, I think the contract hospitals are just as 
good, but there was a great deal of prejudice about them for a 
long time, and so Congress was induced to establish a different 
policy. 

Mr. LAZARO. 
ment? 

Mr. MADDEN. There is not much difference. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert the state- 
ments in the RECORD. 


What is the difference in the cost of the treat- 
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The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Tlinois asks unani- 
mous consent to insert the statements referred to in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following are the statements referred to: 

Hospital facilities, U. 8. Veterans’ Bureau. 


Number of patients, Government h 
Number of patients, contract hospita! 


Number of ents, all ees; 
i ere e beds eval Nees 
timated Government beds 
available February, 1924, exclusive 
first and second 8 bill hospitals 

New beds under first an 


ͤU— a ew ũ%%3335ꝛßdòm 


Date of completion 5 constructed under first and second 
Langley d or additions to eziating hospitals. 


FIRST LANGLEY BILL, 


North Little —.— Ark 


8 
u a. 
Steen, N. 


Camp Coster, Mich 
Knoxville, Iowa“. 
§t. Cloud, Minn... 
Livermore, Calif. 
American Lake, W Wash.. 
Aspinwall, Pa. .... 
Excelsior Springs, Mo 


‘But SO beds initially made available on this date. 
But 455 at present 8 
Contruets awarded only in part. 
To replace 210 beds in temporary strin 
t Existing hospital, 172 beds: Proposed hospital to be of 440-bed capacity. 
Focational rehabilitation. 


Date last 3 could be filed, December 16, 1922. 
Number in ming January 1, 1928, 97,035. 

Fstimated number in training January 2 1924, 82,000. 
Estimated number in training January 1, 1925, 42,000." 


AVEREA cost per trainee: 


MCRAE ROMA SNORT Na ner ee ese ee ie ele — $19. 62 
Allowance pay ( is average for total number in train- 

ing in 19222 — — — 108. 70 

TTT. a e, | | 


[NoTEe.—The law rovideg that training must be started within one 


year after filing applicati 
Estimates for appropriation, medical and hospital services, major re- 
pe "1924, 


irs, alterations, and new construction, fiscal year 


„ III 
gton, D. 9 


SAN 


Estimates for appropriations, medical and hospital services, eto. —Contd. 


New construction. 
No.| Location of station. hae 6— Total: 
diately in near 
necessary. 

35 St. Louis, Mo. vane Ta ee Arey ey ds 2 ee 
‘aukesha, 000 $195,000 
a 10, 10,000 
788, 070 
“4 10,000 10,000 
48 10,000 61,000 
5 5 eee — 15,000 
000 202, 500 
81 5000 7,000 
4 20, 000 27,000 
15,000 15,000 
55 50.000 200, 000 
57 20, 000 32, 000 
59 10,000 10,000 
60 40,000 52.000 
62 20, 000 672, 500 
63 18,009 169,000 
64 15,000 15,000 
65 40, 000 10; 000 
67 500 7,500 
2 15 5 
2 25,00 8 104,000 
74 25,000} 10, 35, 000 
76 25,000} 10, 80.000 
27 §, 000 8,009 
78 20,000 is, 541, 009 
T 20,000} 20, 213, 000 
8l 80,000} 35, 430, 003 
5 3 | at PE 
8 20.000 8 153.000 
87 600| 5, 11,000 
8s 8.000 8.000 
10,000 128, 500 
10,000 99, 009 
15,000 123,000 
10,000 10,000 
10,000 10,000 
10,003 18,000 
15,000 15,000 
1 — 15, 000 
000 15,000 
5,000 15,000 
5,000 15,000 
10,000 20, 009 
15, 000 15,000 
250, 000 250, 009 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 24, Palo Alto, Calif. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR 


8 repahrs 2 ͤ De 
Approach work — — š 8, 

Total! $33, 000 
Expended, fiscal year 1922 

fiseal 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Employees’ quarters (70 beds $125, 000 
Recreation building. 40,000 
Occupational Sheehy py building------_-_____ 9 — 15, 000 
1 (MENG eta ee eee 40, 000 
. aaae 25, O00 

Garage SA 7 —— 
Nornes ae E O 

TORE a SFT OE A o 

TT S Aa LE T — 286, 000 


Certain permanent facilities are being ay rovided by the Office of the 
upervisin 1 from funds allotted by the White committee, and 
tional facilities noted above are needed ea ta make a complete hospital. 


ithe new construction above is ie al P. un 

The item for approach work is 1 provide roads and sidewalks not 

included in construction pro or upkeep of the grounds, 
Government-owned lan 1.5 22 Government-owned buildings, 8. 
Tuberculosis hospital—capacity, 51 14. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 25, Houston, Ter. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repalrs 5 $40, 000. 00 


a_j 
mied. fiscal year e nese 14, 541. 34 
tted fiscal year 1923 OS Sah Cae a eae — 40,000.00 


The Supervising Architect was making certain alterations at this 

station during fiscal year 1923, and this —— for small expenditure 

for repairs. Practically all buildings at this station are tem 

frame structures, and amount allotted for a year 1922 an 

mated for fiscal year 1924 will be necessary to keep the buildings in 

good condition. 
Leased land, 209 acres ; Government owned buildings, 75. 
General 8 700. 
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United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 26, Greenville, S. C. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATH FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repar ꝑqV „: $15, 000. 00 
Approach Work 244 ä 5, 000. 00 
Expended fiscal year 1922—2222——j—§rã]＋ 7. TOT. 63 
Allotted fiscal year 1923.....__.._---..---.---_--..-—--- — 25,000. 00 


The Supervising Architect was remodeling buildings at this station 
during fiscal year 1922, which accounts for the small expenditure for 
repairs. Buildings are temporary frame structures, and amount re- 
quested will be necessary to keep station in proper condition. 
Leased land, 234 acres; Government-owned buildings, 96. 
Tuberculosis hospital—capacity, 500 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 21, Alewandria, La. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE FISCAL 


; YEAR 1924, $25, 000. 00 
Ordinary repalr s ne  = - 25, š 
Approach work kk qꝗ᷑ꝙÿkò⸗ - 7. 000. 00 
A 3 2 000. 00 
= 
Expenjled for repairs, fiscal year 1922 11, 906. 45 
Allotted for repairs, fiscal year 1923. 25, 000. 00 
Alletted for special work, 1 year 19 zs 30, 000. 00 


The Supervising Architect was remodeling buildings at this station 
during fiseal year 1922, which accounts for small expenditure for re- 

airs, and the expenditure of the amount allotted for current year has 

» authorized. All buildings are temporary frame structures, and 

the amount estimated will be necessary to keep them in good condi- 
tion. 

“Teaned land, 160 acres; Government-owned buildings, 63. 

T. B. hospital—capacity, 400. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 30, Chicago, III. 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, FISCAL 


YEAR 1924. 
Ordinary: repairs |e np aoe $7, 000 
i — ——— 

Expanded fiscal year 19222 a <5 1, 600 
‘Alldtted fiscal year , — eee 32, 000 

Allotment for current year included repairs and restoration of main 
building. 

Hastimate is for annex only on information that main hospital is to 
be closed. 

Buildings and 1 7 leased ; capacity, No. 30, 550, 

General hospital, annex, 100. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 32, Washington, D. C. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YBAR 1924, 


Ordina T —T——T—Tͤ— ——ůͤ— 820, 000 
ADAGA work — — — ——¾¾ 43, 
C0000 — $63, 000 

Expended fiscal year 192222 — $3,135. 28 

Allotted fiscal year 1923 (repairs) 5, 000, 00 

Alotted fiscal year 1923 (special work). 20, 000. 00 

NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Nurses’ quarters (30 rooms) „ $80, 000 


Attendants’ quarters—add story on garage 15, 
Recreation building-.---.---.------------------._ 

Occupational therapy 
Colored tuberculosis ward (35 beds) 


Storage Warehouse- -=-= a e e m eae e a aa e a ee 
es) GR Rt ß ð . D 220, 000 
Grand: lll... T,— 283, 000 


The estimate for approach work included retaining wall, new roads 
and repairs to old roads, fences, etc., and is absolutely necessary for 
protection of the propert . 

Nurses are now occupying one of the ward buildings, and new quar- 
ters will release this space for patients. 

Colored tuberculosis patients now housed in temporary frame building 
which is in very bad condition and at all times a fire menace. 

Government-owned land, 3} acres ; Government-owned buildings, 9. 

General hospital—capacity, 230. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. , St. Louis, Mo? 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1024. 

Decision of Comptroller General prohibits funds being expended at 
this station. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 37, Waukesha, Wis, 

PRELIMINARY KSTIMATR FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 

FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


1717177 —— ern 
DN ee nS SC See 8, 


Ordinar 
Approac 


Expended fiscal year 19222 
Allotted fiscal year 1923__._---__ x 


$18, 000. 00 


$2, 786. 58 
10, 000. 00 


Attendants’. quarters (60 beds) 
Nurses’ quarters (30 beds) 


177, 000. 00 


195, 000. 00 
Amount for approach work is for repairs to roads reported by a 
8 of the Supervising Architect and general upkeep of the 
rounds, 
z New construction is needed in order to make a complete well-rounded 
hospital and properly house the personnel. 
Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings, 6. 
N. P. hospital—capacity, 724. 


Expe: 
“Allotted fiscal year 1923_-------------- 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 41, New Haven, Conn. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1024. 


Ondinary, .. eee. 


Expended. fiscal year 19222 —%2 
Allotted fiscal year 1928 63 
Allotted fiscal year 1923 (special work) 
Amount allotted for special work included additions and facilities. 
This work has been held in abeyance. 
Ps ee buildings and land; some Government-owned temporary 
uildings, 
Tuber 


culosis hospital—capacity, 500. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 42, Perryville, Md. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924, 


Ordinary repairs — $20, 000. 00 
Approach work — 40, 000. 00 
$60, 000. 00 
1 eerig fiscal year 1922 $154, 814. 88 
Allotted, fiscal year 1928- = * 20, 000. 00 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Nurses quarters (62 beds) -nmm $72, 400. 00 
Male attendants’ quarters (60 beds) 53. 000, 00 
Recreation building . 00 
Occupational therapy . 00 
Diagnostic building (100 beds) and profes- 
e eae 260, 000. 00 
Acute building (30 beds) -=-= . 00 
Increase in mess and kitchen . 00 
Tuberculosis building (15 beds) 00 
Attendants— colored ( rooms)! 00 
[ee . 8 . 00 
Additional roads and sidewalks....-.._.._... 00 
Extensions to water, lighting, heating, and 
BOWS TANNER Soe eae ace S 80, 000, 00 
Ot Seam Lae eee eae 593, 400, 00 
Five per cent contingencſes 34, 670. 00 


$798, 070. 00 


I NAR See sR Ego ew Bye neers — 788, 070. 00 
Certain permanent facilities have been pemaos by the office of the 
Supervising Architect from funds allotted by the te committee, and 
additional facilities noted aboye are to take care of present activities 
and contemplated increase in capacity in permanent uianga, 
Government-owned land, 516 acres; Goyernment-owned bulldings, 58. 
N. P. hospital; capacity, 600. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 44, West Rowbury, Mass. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924, 


Gan a asc nn ore icone G $10, 000. 00 
Expended, fiscal year 1922. --- 5. $35, 000. 00 
Allotted, Sots! yonr 1028 ——IE'.— „000. 


Leased buildings and junds, 
N. P. hospital; capacity, 237. 


United States Veterans* Hospital No. 48, Atlanta, Ga, 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YBAR 1924, 
Ordinary: Teper... OEL NE 10, 000. 00 
Approach OE cd nen TATA ? „000. 
$14, 000. 00 
Bape ac, fiscal year 192222 $2, 978. 46 
Allotted, fiscal year 1923 (re- 
3 SRE ES EIS OS are T, 500. 00 
Allotted, fiscal year 1928 (special 
Fd a) Re Se ES ee ie Feed ae 8, 600. 00 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Medical officers’ quarters 80, 000. 00 
Recreation building------_------_---------. 20, 000. 00 
50, 000, 00 
POR Ss eee ee a ee 64, 000. 00 


There are no officers’ quarters at this station, and recreation activi- 
ties are housed In a temporary portable building. 
Amount for special work to erect a cottage for administrative 


assistant, 
cage f were repaired and remodeled at this station aonne fiscal 
year 1922 by the Supervising Architect with funds provid from 


special appropriation. 
Government-owned land, 21 acres; Government-owned buildings, 7. 
General hospital; capacity, 105, 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. jo, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 


FISCAL YEAR 1924. 
Ordinary repalrs 2. 81, 000. 00 
== 


Expended, fiscal year 1922 
enn . ð . ðͤ .. ee 

3 for current year includes repainting all buildings at 
station. 

Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings, 27. 

N. P. hospital; capacity, 420. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 50, Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAUNTENANCR 

FISCAL YEAR 1924, 


Ordinar; ---- $45, 000 


Approa 


mded. fiscal yenr 1922222222 $2, 132. 52 
44, 000. 00 


repairs 
Work 


: Immediately necessary., 


1923. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Nurses’, anne Sl L— P ne 
Officers’ quarters (2 double sets) — 
A TTT 
e ee 
STS a aac we re ae wenn 202, 500 


Certain permanent facilities are being provided by_the Office of the 
Supervising Architect from funds allotted by the White committee, 
and in order to facilitate the administration of this hospital the new 
construction noted above is necessary. 

2 5 work by the Supervising Architect was under way dur- 

g 3 

Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings, 71. 

T. B. hospital, capacity, 823. 7 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 51, Tucson, Aric. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Government-owned land, 25 acres; Government-owned buildings, 73. 
T. B. hospital, capacity, 260. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 52, Boise, Idaho. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
i i FISCAL YEAR 1924. $20.000. 00 
Crdinaty. TEDAN naa a ae , 000. 
P6—TTTTT—TdT—T—T—T——————————— ——— 7. 000. 00 
CCT ( AA Ree RS aoe Se oe 27, 000. 00 
Expended fiscal year 1922__...-...._-___-----...-_~--- 2,402.15 
Allotted fiscal year 1923 „„„4„«4éö?Y —ʃ 8, 000. 00 


Government-owned buildings and land: Revocable permit from War 
Department granting Public Health Service use of certain buildings and 
grounds, Public Health Service to keep all structures and facilities in 
good repair. 

Government-owned 


ings, 28. 
88 hospital—capacity, 215. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 54, Arrowhcad Springs, Calif. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


land, 636.35 acres; Government-owned build- 


Ordinary TEPATE oe fo Oe ee $15, 000. 00 
Wxpended. fiscal ser 2... —TL—ʃÜ—''t 25. 000. 00 
Allotted !( so e a a E ee 10, 000. 00 


Leased land ; leased buildings. 
General hospital—capacity, 175. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 55, Fort Bayard, N. Mer. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1024. 


G Tene trl a !!!.... $50, 000. 00 

Po PEE Tey RRS ATES Rs ek SES TE Eee SE 25, 000. 00 
75, 000. 00 

Expended fiscal year 1922. - $13, 889. 90 

Allotted fiscal year 1923. 500. 00 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Relocation of farm activities 


TS a oa ea . 


Government reservation loaned to Veterans’ Bureau by the War De- 
3 for any indefinite period. Certain permanent facilities are 
ng provided by the Office of the Supervising Architect from funds 
1 by the ite committee, and it is desired to remove the 
‘arm, 
ti 


200, 000. 00 


hog farm, and all other farm activities to a more suitable oem 
on. 

Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings, 302. 

T. B. hospital—capacity, 1.200. X 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 57, Knoxville, Iowa. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary fffT?fTT.T.T. —. — 8 $20, 000 
‘Approach 9 ee 12, 000 

TIN ee y a eee L — 82,000 
Wxpended fiscal year:1922.— 5 ne 17, 000 
e eee 16, 000 


New construction being handled by Construction Division, Quarter- 
peti Corpi United States Army, from funds provided by second 
gley 85 
Amount for approach work is to cover laying out and upkeep of the 
grounds after construction work is completed. 
Government-owned land; capacity at present, 172. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 59, Tacoma, Wash. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924, 


ECORI Y > CTO a weer rer tee $10. 000 
Wixpended. fiscal year 1922... aa aaia éa aaa 11, 000 
Aan 1 —! —. —ñ 10, 000 


Leased land, 48 acres; leased buildings, 42. 
Tuberculosis hosiptal; capacity 302. 


3 Immediately necessary. 
LXIV——-106 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 60, Oteen, N. O. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


r 2 - So a ee ee eee $40, 000. 00 
A Re oa ne ee 12, . 00 
C ES Ae SNS EE eee eae 52, 000. 00 
= 

Expended fiscal year 1022: onserer aena aa N 114, 180. 85 
Allotted fiseal year 1623. 40, 000. 00 


Certain permanent construction being provided by the Office of the 
Supervising Architect from funds allotted by the White committee, and 
3 to certain buildings from funds provided by special appropria- 

jon. 

Amount for approach work is to cover laying out and upkeep of 
grounds after construction is completed. 

111 „ land, 337.2 acres; Government-owned buildings, 


Tuberculosis hospital; capacity, 1,100. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, No. 62, Augusta, Ga. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. = 


RE RA le E L TE LAA NNR $20, 000 
AUDPOGRN TWORK anea Se we a a 15, 

Z $35, 000 
Expended fiscal year 19222 $5. 080. 78 
Allotted fiscal year 192322 500. 00 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


Remodel Lenwood Hotel 


Quarters medical officer 14. 
Nurses’ quarters (85 rooms)! 8 
Female attendants’ quarters (30 rooms)! 50, 
Male attendants’ quarters (110 rooms)! 180, 
Garage (15° cars) 6. 000 
— —— 40. 000 
25, 000 
57, 500 
637, 500 
FT Sia sD Me epee ee ee ee 672, 500 
Certain rmanent facilities are being provided by the Office of 


the Supervising Architect from funds allotted by the ite committee. 
he new construction noted above is necessary to make the main 
building safe for the housing of patients, to provide suitable housing 
for personnel, and provide needed capacity. 
Government-owned land, 333 acres; Government-owned buildings, 33. 
N. P. hospital; capacity, 250. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital, No. 63, Lake City, Fla. 


PRELIMINANY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repairs 
Approach: work_—— == -2 5 


Expended fiscal year 1922_._.__________ $2, 020. 48 
Allotted fiscal year 1923 10, 000, 00 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. 


Five married officers’ quarters 
Occupational therapy — 
Garage and storehouse. 
Einarging T —. 


f ee 
8 


169, 007 
Certain anent facilities are being provided by the Office of 
the Supe! ing Architect from funds allotted by the White committea 
and this station is still in need of the new construction and re 
modeling noted above. i 
Government-owned land, 331 acres; Government-owned buildings, 21 
General hospital; capacity, 230. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 64, Camp Kearney, Calif. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE FISCAL 


YEAR 1924. 
Ordinary: ee T.. eee $15, 000. 00 
expended SCR) FRF 1 ORFs obs on epee ea 7. 915. 53 
Allotted fiscal year 1923___._-___--___ Rin SE Sa Nae as 18, 000. 00 


Leased land; Government-owned buildings. 
T. B. Hospital; temporary frame. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 65, St. Paul, Minn. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE FISCAL 


YEAR 1924. 
Feral eet vag SAE Le a eS nt En S $10, 000 
NDxpended fiscal year 1922222ĩͤ444„ͤ4„„ñ!“ê 46, 500 
eee ee ee ee oe 10, 000 


Leased land; leased buildings. 
General hospital—capacity, 337. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 67, Kansas City, Mo. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE FISCAL 


YEAR 1924. 
Co gh Up Bry gt ty Seth eae ere a Faia Nid Sip ES $7, 500 
Bxpended fiscal year :1922.._ a e 36, 000 
rer R Se ae 300 


Leased land; leased buildings. 
General hospital—capacity, 125. 


1 Immediately necessary. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 68, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE FISCAL 
YEAR 1924. 


9 GG este nen — — 87. 000 

eS 
Expended fiscal year 19222 ak. 5, 000 
Allotted:flecal year 1988. —— a. 1;-000 


Leased land; leased buildings. 
General hospital—capacity, 338. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 69, Fort Thomas, Ky. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NBW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 


FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repairs $6, 000 
Expended fiscal year 19222 . 16,000 
Allotted fiscal year 1923. SSE ETO TS OO 


Leased land; leased buildings. 
General hospital; capacity, 146. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 72, Helena, Mont. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 


FISCAL YEAR 1024. 


Ordinary repairs ses $25, 000. 00 
e eee —— 000. 00 
$33, 000. 00 
Expended fiscal year 1922. _ 1,391. 78 
Allotted fiscal year 1923 — , 000. 00 
NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Addition to dining room 10, 200. 00 
Remodeling building No. 92 10, 000. 00 
emodeling bui ah SEE RES SPATS, — 26, 000.00 
Central heating plant 85,000. 00 
181, 000. 00 
T ace eee ee eee ale 164, 000, 00 


During fiscal year 1922 certain repairs and alterations were being 
made by the Supervising Architect. 

New construction is necessary to efficiently operate the institution 
at present capacity. 

vernment-owned land; Government-owned buildings, 45. 
General hospital—capacity, 185. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 74, Gulfport, Miss. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE POR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


rr ] Ü wm 8 ñĩᷣͤ—— N99 
l F eee 

35. 000 
„ 1022 -ienne ee 120, 000 
e ee 10, 000 


= eps YT" aaa at this station from funds provided by the second 
ngley A 

Government-owned land, 147 acres; Government-owned bulldings, 26. 

N. P. hospital—present capacity, 210 in temporary buildings: pro- 
posed capacity, 300. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 76, Maywood, IU. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATH FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1024. 


Ordinary repair ===- $25,000.00 


Bpprogel’ t TTT — 10, 000. 00 
—— $35, 000. 00 
Expended fiscal year 1922... $42,911. 66 
Allotted fiscal year 1923________ 70, 000. 00 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Nauen dense nes 
f 45, 000. 00 
2 EA NTE SESS ae Rebs Cp ee SR el oe 80, 000. 00 
448,000 for current year includes certain special work, in amount 


Government-owned land, 320 acres; Government-owned buildings, 6. 
General hospital—eapacity, 925. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 77, Portland, Oreg. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 

61 / / — ken tee nbs eee 8, 000. 00 

Expended fiscal year 19222 , 000. 00 

Allotted fiscal year 1023 mn 5, 606. 00 


Leased land; leased building. 
General hospital—capacity, 150. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 78, North Little Rock, Ark. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924, 


8 repairs ~ $20, 000. 00 
‘Approach work — 15, 000. 00 
835. 000. 00 
Expended fiscal year 192222 778. 46 
Allotted fiscal year 1923—— 18, . 00 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Acute patients building, 60 beds 90, 000. 00 
Semiacute patients bu dings, 60 beds — 60,000.00 
Mild patients idm e deds — 60. 000. 00 
Tuberculosis patients building, 25 beds — 40,000.00 
Medical patients building, 60 beds. 60, 000. 00 
ale attendants’ quarters, 115 beds 90, 000. 00 
Nurses’ quarters, 67 beds 70, 000. 00 
Increase in WEE piant aenaran | 20; O00. 00 
Increase kitchen and mess 25, 000.00 
Menrodel Building No. 3 1, 000. 00 
506, 000. 00 
A a P TERED OLN GIP MPSS aL E oe re -- 541,000.00 


+ Immediately necessary, 
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Certain opment facilities have been provided by the Office of 
the Supervising Architect from funds allo by the White commit- 
tee, and the new construction noted above is needed to make a 
ome well-rounded hospital and to provide needed additional ca- 

Government-owned land, 1,088 acres; 


N. P. hospital— capacity, 257. 
United States Veterans’ Hospttal Vo. 79, Dawsonsprings, Ky. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, FISCAL 
1924. 


eters repairs _ — — 20, 000 
Approach work ane REDS . See 220.983 


Government-owned build» 


$40, 000 
Allotted fiscal year 1922, $110,000. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Officers’ quarters (2 sets double quarters, 5 rooms 
. - $25, 000 
Fireproof storage warehouse_ = 35, 000 
Cyclone fence around station ( 15, 000 
Occupational therapy building 35, 000 
Post exchange buil ing- ESS „000 
on of 33 miles of road 23, 000 
e R R E 25, 000 
— $173, 000 
c ne ee ne eg Oe 213, 000 


NEW CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZED FROM CURRENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


93 quarters (4 sets double quarters, 5 rooms 
en 


New construction noted above was not included in the original 
Plans, and is needed to make a complete, well-rounded hospital. 
Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings, 28. 
T. B. hospital; capacity, 405. 
United States Veterans Bureau Hospital No. 81, Brong, N. Y. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, FISCAL 


YEAR 1024. 
Ordinary repairs T.. Gy OO 
Approa OTE a a rn eee eee 
— $65, 000 
Expended fiscal year, 1922, $150. 
Allotted fiscal year 1928, $125,000. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Nurses’ quatre 299, 000 
88S e ae! — — „ 000 
Occupational therapy 2 35, 000 
Htarage- warehonwe 220!) fo is — 85,000 
Screens for buildings 20, 000 
STG a oo a peered al sl ORD 
365, 000 
— es Ae E a a eh a Bde Se aa oF 430, 000 


Allotment for current year includes an item of $100,000 for special 
work at the station. 

Certain remodeling has been done gå the Office of the Su 2 
Architect from funds allotted by the White committee, and the a 
Koern toed noted above are to make a complete, well-rounded 
ins on, 

Government-owned land, 29.818 acres; Government-owned build- 


in 5 
N. P. hospital; capacity, 1,000. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 84, Algiers, La. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repairs . $15, 000. 00 
es oe SEIT --- 6,000.00 
aa ae 1922 29. 289.28 
Expended, fis ear — — —— =e 709. 
Allected. fiscal year 2 — — 1,000.0 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
— — — ̃ ——— — 5. 000. 00 


Government-owned land, 94 acres; Government-owned buildings, 22. 
General hospital ; capacity, 201. 


United States Veterans Hospital No. 85, Walla Walla, Wash, 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YBAR 1924. 


repair 5 — $20,000. 00 
work 10, 000. 00 


Ordina: 
Approa 


Expended, fiscal year 1922_ 
Allotted, fiscal year 1923. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Two new ward buildings (50 beds each) 


$30, 000. 00 
329. 16 
25, 000. 00 


Alterations, personnel quarters 
New administration bulldings 
ogi: | SS ee Se — 180, 000. 00 


Certain alterations and increased facilities have been provided by 
the Office of the Supervising Architect from funds allotted by the 
White committee, and the new construction noted above is necessary to 

facilities for the incr capacity. 

Government-owned land, 640 acres; Government-owned buildings, 57. 

Tuberculosis hospital; capacity, 215. 


+ Immediately necessary. 
* 
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United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 86, Sheridan, Wyo. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary m << 25s Se se ann $20, 000. 00 

e oa E 8, 000, 00 
, 000. 00 

5 fiscal year 19222 ĩ4„%7. 4, 057. 85 

Allotted fiscal year 1913ean 30, 000. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION. 

Central heating plant 125, 000. 00 
——— 128, 000. 00 
GAR eee eee eee 153, 000. 00 


Under available appropriation the Office of the Supervising Architect 
remodeled certain buildings to accommodate 245 patients, and new 
construction noted above necessary to develop the full capacity of 
existing buildings and to provide a complete well-rounded institution. 

Government-owned land, 5,440 acres; Government-owned buildings, 50. 

N. P. hosital; capacity, 245. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 87, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 

GG oo eee en ees 
Approach work — 


Yio; | i r ee 
Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings, 7. 
General hospital; capacity, 58. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 88, Memphis, Tenn. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 


FISCAL YEAR 1924. 
w $5. 000. 00 
- 10, 000. 


Ordinary repairs _...___.-~ 

Allotment fiscal year 1923 es. SE = — 00 
Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings. 
General hospital; capacity, 165. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 89, Rutland, Mass. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1024. 


Ordinary repalte 2. ee 810. 000. 00 
APP ACh WORK Sac ae on nee 10, 000. 00 
—— 220. 000. 00 
Allotted fiscal year 1928, $11,000.00. 
NEW CONSTRUCTION. 
Occupational therapy and recreation build- 
P EE NS S E TS $30, 000. 00 
Quarters for medical officers in charge (7 
THOMs)) ace naeee 14, 000, 00 
Double quarters, chiefs of staff (6 rooms 
1 . ERR 21. 000. 00 
Three sets double quarters, officers (5 rooms 
——.—. ̃ ˖‚ —————— awe 0. 000. 00 
Addition to bakery to present kitchen 3, 500. 00 
108, 500. 00 
r c eae 128. 500. 00 


Certain permanent facilities are being provided by the Office of the 
Soprana Architect from funds allotted by the White committee, 
and the new construction noted above is necessary te provide a com- 
plete well-rounded institution. 

Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings. 

T, B. hospital; capacity, 220. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 

FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


till ta dea ly ee ee a ee eee $10, 000. 00 
Appros ch Work —T—. 8. 000. 00 
518, 000. 00 
Allotted fiscal year 1923— $5, 500. 00 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Resident medical officer in charge! - $11, 000. 00 
Quarters for officers (4) — 25, 000. 00 
Quarters, female attendants 40, 000. 00 
Increased boiler capacity 5, 000. 00 
81, 000. 00 
r eee See etre an aa 99, 000. 00 


This hospital was developed by the Office of the Supervising Architect 
from funds allotted by the White committee, and new constructions 
mates above are necessary to proyide a complete well-rounded insti- 
tution. 

Government-owned. 

General; capacity, 250. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala. 

PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 

FISCAL YEAR 1924, 


Ordinary: repairs —.- = ee $15, 000. 00 
APPR eh Wor — eee t 20, 000. 00 
$35, 000. 00 
Allotted fiscal year 1923— $10, 000. 00 
NEW CONSTRUCTION, 
Recreation building and occupational therapy 
bolding 3s ee 55, 000. 00 
Storage warehouse „„ 35, 000. 00 
É N90, 000. 00 
— . . ees 125, 000. 00 


The aye Se is being constructed by the Office of the Supervising 
Architect from funds allotted by the White committec, and new con- 
struction noted above is necessary to provide a complete well-rounded 
institution. 

Government-owned land; Government-owned bulidings. 

Tuberculosis unit; capacity, 302. 

Neuropsychiatric unit; capacity, 294. 


1 Immediately necessary. 


United States Veterans’ Hospital, Becelsior Springs, Mo. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Lo td a ly eae EI ee A ee SRO $10, 000. 00 
ADEO (Wars eo a a 8, 000. 00 
18, 000. 00 

= 

n a EAEn 275, 000. 00 


Allotment for current fiscal year includes an item of $270,000 for 
new construction. 

Construction probably completed about August 1, 1923. 

Govyernment-owned land; vernment-owned bullding. 

Tuberculosis hospital; capacity, 125. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Aspimoall, Pa. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1024. 

Ordinary 10 pelts oo as — $10, 000 

Plan of this station not sufficiently advanced to permit an estimate 
of additional construction needed. 

Construction being handled 5 the Office of the Supervising Architect 
tide Ra by the White committee, probably completed about 

u 1923. 

9 land; Government-owned buildings. 

Tuberculosis hospital; capacity, 120. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Chelsea, N. Y. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924, 

Ordinary err... —T—M 810, 000 

Plans of this station not sufficiently advanced to permit an estimate 
of the additional construction needed. 

Construction being handled by the Office of the Supervising Architect 
from funds allotted by the White committee. 

Gevernment-owned land; Government-owned buildings. 

Tuberculosis hospital; capacity, probably 236 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Northampton, Maas. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YBAR 1924. 

Ordinary Fone U E so ⁰yꝙy y atria wasn 

Government-owned land ; Government-owned buildings. 

N. P. hospital; capacity, 436 beds. 

United States Veterans’ Hospital, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924, 

Ordinabky Feneiven Soe et a eterno $15, 000 
Government-owned land ; Government-owned buildings. 
Tuberculosis hospital; capacity, 450 beds. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Camp Custer, Mich. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 

9 Ny Apu ie Re Se De ee rat 5, 000 

rtr. 0, 000 

Ws) 4 (ee Seine a SS eS ee 15, 000 


. Plans now being 

about September 1, 
Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings. 
N. P. hospital; capacity, > 


United States Veterans’ Hospital, St. Cloud, Minn. 


repared by Army construction; probably completed 
1923 z 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repairs. 
Approach work 


Plaus now be g prepared for construction ; probably completed about 
8 1, 1923. 
N 


overnment-owned land; Government-owned buildings. 


. P. hospital; capacity, 250 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Livermore, Calif. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repairs - $5, 000 

Development of grounds. — 10,000 

BT eS fag ee a eee 15, 000 

Plans now being prepared for construction; probably completed July 
1, 1923. 


Government-owned land; Government-owned buildings. 
Tuberculosis hospital—capacity, 4 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, American Lake, Wash. 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary TONNE a rn a $10, 000 
TAD OPOR CH NOR an ee ee ae rye ne eee aa 10, 000 
ORG insane Sea 5 ae eee ee eee . prea 20, 000 
Plans now being drawn; construction probably completed about 
August 1, 1923. 


Jovernment-owned land; Government-owned buildings. 
N. P. hospital—eapacity, 250. 
United States Veterans’ Hospital, Muskogee, Okla. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRDCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 
Ordinary replete eae nasa $15, 000 


Under consideration by bureau for lease. 
United States Veterans’ Bureau dispensaries. 


PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE, 
FISCAL YEAR 1924. 


Ordinary repairs and upkeep.--___-.-_--------____---_-_.. $250, 000 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
has stated the present situation in reference to the second so- 
called Langley bill, which authorized the expenditure of $17,- 
600,000 for providing hospitalization facilities. It will be re- 
called that this bill was recommended and reported for passage 
by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. The same 
committee reported and recommended the first so-called Langley 
bill, which is known as the act of March 4, 1921. This author- 
ized an expenditure of $18,600,000 for hospitalization pur- 


poses. 

I have thought that the Members of the House and perhaps 
the people of the country would be interested in knowing the 
present status of the expenditures authorized by this first 
Langley bill of March 4, 1921, and I therefore procured from 
the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Edward Clifford, who is in charge 
of the Supervising Architect’s Office in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, a statement showing the projects, the allotments of 


money, the number of beds contemplated, the type of hospital, 
the contract time for completion, and the present condition 
with reference to the completion of the various establishments 
that were included in the expenditures under the authorization 
of the act of March 4, 1921, and I ask unanimous consent to 
insert that statement in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Following is the statement referred tor 


Hon. Cart R. CHINDBLOM, 
Untted States House of Representatives. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In accordance with HE pest request, I am send- 
ing you herewith memorandum 8 81 8.800,880 7 construction under the 
act of March 4, 1921, authorizing $18, for that purpose. 

Very truly yours, 


JANvARY 10, 1928. 


EDWARD CIHIFFORD, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Number of 
2 2 Contract time ſor com- Actual time 2 comple , 
Hospital. Allotted. 3 Type. pletion of hospitals. tion. 
Providence Hospital No. 2, Fort Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. $250, 000. 09 270 | Neuropsychistric...... June 6, 1922. Completed and Miron 
. Veter- 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 27, Alexandria, La 


United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 63, Lake City, Fia.. = 

United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 50, Prescott, Ariz. (Whipple 
Barracks). 

Wort Mew 0 ˙” ].. 2 K 


United States Ve 

United States Veterans’ 
United States Veterans’ I 
Providence Hospital No. 4, 
United States 
National Home for Disabled 
National H 


Negro hospital, Tuskegee, AkůůWjhj . 
St. Louis, Mo. (Jefferson Barracks) 4 


Chelsea, N Y. (metropolitan distriet ) 2, 000, 000. 00 

Aimee ⅛ soucccecske 73, 181. 25 

a PE ISE RN Ar O SS LAE TN N LTSA 600, 000. 00 |.. 
„!!!!!! nn dcsecsdbousuas S 18, 366, 600. 07 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
teman yield just at that point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How does the matter of ex- 
pedition in the construction of that group of buildings compare 
with the expedition under the $17,000,000 appropriation? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that the 
statement shows that more than one-half of the projects are 
now completed; that 11 out of 19 projects are now completed; 
that the balance of them are more than 90 per cent complete, 
with the exception of the single project at Chelsea, N. Y., in 
the metropolitan district of New York, for which the contract 
was awarded October 28, 1922. That work was delayed be- 
‘cause of the inability of the people interested in that section of 
the country to agree upon a location. These 11 projects which 
are already completed and which have been transferred to the 
Veterans’ Bureau involve an expenditure of $8,431,799.17, and 
provide facilities for 3,248 patients. The entire appropriation 
has been used to the extent of $18,366,600.07, and provides for 
6,207 patients, making an average cost of about $3,000 per bed. 

There was in the House and in Committee of the Whole con- 
siderable discussion about the efficiency and the competency of 
the Supervising Architect's Office in the matter of erecting these 
hospital buildings, and largely on that account, as well as on 
account of the interest which exists with reference to the pres- 
ent hospital situation, I have taken the time of the House for 
these few minutes to show the situation and to have this state- 
ment inserted in the RECORD. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. CHTINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr, REED of New York. Does the program for these various 

hospitals provide for employees and doctors? 


85 por cent complete; 


3 July 3B, Contract awarded Oct. 
28, 1922, for major por- 
tion of work. 


—— wnn ee 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. The appropriation did not provide for 
the personnel, but it will pay for some of the equipment. You 
understand that all these buildings are erected by the Supervis- 
ing Architect’s Office and turned over, when completed, to the 
Veterans’ Bureau for use and occupancy by them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment is 
withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For eatin and binding for the United States Veterans’ Bureau, in- 
eluding all Its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services located in 
Washington, °D. C., and elsewhere, $300,000. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Washington moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, some two years ago I came before you pleading the 
merits of Fort Walla Walla as a desirable place for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans’ hospital. 

During the preceding year I had repeatedly tried to secure 
the consent of the Secretary of War [Mr. Baker] for the use 
of these grounds and buildings for hospital purposes. Although 
they had not been used for military purposes for 11 years the 
Secretary steadfastly refused. Whereupon the matter was pre- 
sented to the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee. After 
thorough investigation and consideration that committee, at 
my request, wrote into their hospital bill of two years ago a 
provision for the utilization of this splendid site and buildings 
for hospital purposes. 

To-day I present to you some wonderfully artistic photo- 
graphs made by my friend and fellow townsman, Mr. John W. 
Langdon, banker, business man, artist, and philanthropist, of 
Walla Walla, Wash. 
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In these pictures [exhibiting] which Mr. Langdon has made 
especially for you you will see the medical officers’ quarters, 
nurses’ home, superintendent’s home, and various brick build- 
ings occupied by the patients, I invite your especial attention 
to the neat and attractive appearance of all buildings and to 
the numerous shade trees and flowers. In this picture you see 
a strip of woodland and a brook. The grounds comprise more 
than 600 acres, 60 acres of which is wooded and is being con- 
verted into a natural park for the patients. Six streams of 
living water flow through the tract, affording sufficient water 
for the irrigation of 150 acres of unusually fertile garden land 
at some later date. 

The buildings are all located on a low ridge which lifts them 

above the surrounding country and affords an excellent view of 
the city of Walla Walla, a mile away, the orchards, the garden 
tracts, the wheat fields, and the valley skirted by the Blue 
Mountains, 10 miles away. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many patients have we there now? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We have 138 patients and 
capacity for 100 more. Medical officers who have been stationed 
at several other institutions tell me that in climate and general 
attractiveness that this Veterans’ Hospital 85, at Walla Walla, 
surpasses all others with which they are familiar. 

I have repeatedly visited every part of this institution; I 
have repeatedly talked with each and every patient; I have 
inspected the kitchens; I have eaten of the same food at the 
same table with the patients. The medical staff, the nurses, 
and all others who serve the patients, in my opinion, are fully 
competent. 

The citizens, and especially the good women of Walla Walla, 
are making lawns, planting shrubs and flowers, and in every 
way possible are beautifying the grounds and adding to the 
attractiveness of the institution and the comfort and amuse- 
ment of the patients. 

As a physician of many years’ experience, I have often stated 
that in my opinion if a patient can recover in any hospital, 
any place, he can recover in this institution. 

But we can not understand why patients are maintained in 
private institutions in the thirteenth district when beds and 
every other facility await them here. When more accom- 
modations are needed in the Northwest, the great expanse of 
grounds, the large heating plant already installed, the water 
system, fire protection, laundry facilities, walks, parks, road- 
ways, and general overhead all mark this as the logical loca- 
tion for expansion. 

Abundant grounds are also available for the establishment of 
n vocational training center. The climate and soil especially 
adapt it for the growing of all sorts of fruits, berries, and vege- 
tables; for dairying, poultry, and bee culture. Shops and 
patients’ quarters could be heated, lighted, watered, and pro- 
vided with sewage facilities from the same systems now supply- 
ing the hospital. Every consideration of adaptability, destrabil- 
ity, and economy seem to warrant the training of ex-service 
men at this place. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ton has expired. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. I want to place before the House a few observations 
just in the way of food for thought. I do not want to make 
any startling disclosures or even to criticize the committee 
who have this measure in charge. At the outset I want to state 
that the subcommittee, according to the record, gave only two 
days’ hearings to the Veterans’ Bureau. I think even the 
committee will agree that the Veterans’ Bureau, spending 
something like $500,000,000 a year, is entitled to a little more 
consideration than two days. In fact, the Veterans’ Bureau 
spends more money than the War or Navy Department. We 
have no committee in the House actually looking after the 
various items in this tremendous undertaking of affording vet- 
erans relief, Of course, we have the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, but that committee is too busy. Its 
calendar is overcrowded, and it is unable to give any consid- 
eration to the workings of the Veterans’ Bureau. I am sure 
no member of the committee will challenge that statement. 
They have not given one hour’s consideration in the last year 
to the question of veterans’ relief, and I think this is as good 
a time as any to present these facts to the Members of Con- 
gress, so that they will be able in the future to make up their 
minds as to the advisability and justice of having a new com- 
mittee to handle all soldiers’ relief legislation arising out of 
the World War. For example, let me ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee if he knows how much rent is being paid for the 
district office at Boston? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Yes; we have the statement of the 
officer in charge of the Veterans’ Bureau as to how much is 
being paid. 


The time of the gentleman from Washing- 


Mr. BRIGGS. How much is it? 

Mr. FISH. I think if the House knew how much is being 
paid for rent in Boston the Members would agree that there is 
need for a committee to deal with the various ramifications of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, including the contracts entered into for 
renting offices, hospitals, and schools, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. They are paying rent in Boston be- 
cause we have no Government property there that is available. 
Some of the activities of the Veterans’ Bureau, in New York 
especially, are conducted in Government buildings. We are 
using Government property where it is available, and where it 
Is not available, in order that the veterans may not suffer in 
consequence, we are paying rent. 

Mr. BRIGGS. What is the amount the Government is pay- 
ing for rent in. Boston? 

Mr. FISH. I can tell the gentleman, to save time, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Boston is included in district No. 1, 
and the allowance for rentals there is $189,214. 

Mr. FISH. I think the House would like to know what they 
are paying for the district office at Boston. The rent for those 
offices is $156,000 a year, with extras for lighting, and so forth, 
which are not down there. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman is not objecting to 
our paying it, is he? 

Mr. FISH. I am certainly objecting when you can get suit- 
able offices for $9,000, and I understand that they are going to 
get them to-day. I am just pointing out that the subcommittee 
can not go into these items in two days of hearings. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will say that we did it We went 
into it two years ago, and in consequence of our going into it 
we made quite a saving in the city of New York. Their offices 
there were down in a portion of the city where rents were high, 
and this activity could be taken care of just as well on the 
outskirts. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; but this rent in Boston has been going on 
for a number of years. I believe it has just been called to the 
attention of Colonel Forbes, and he has taken steps to get 
suitable quarters at about one-seventeenth of the rent that we 
have been paying. We have been paying this extra money 
right along for nothing. What I say here is not a criticism of 
Colonel Forbes, because I think he is doing as well as he can 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. BLANTON. Before the gentleman leaves Boston, will 
he permit a question? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman asked about the rent in Bos- 
ton. I wonder if the committee knows what that manager at 
Boston was doing when Director Forbes had to go up there 
and remove him. 

Mr. FISH. That is past history. I wonder if the chairman 
of the subcommittee can tell me what is the necessity of pay- 
ing $153,000 for the rent of the vocational school at Novo? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I do not think there is any 
necessity for it, and instead of that being a matter of criticism 
against the committee 

Mr. FISH. No; my object is to bring the matter before the 
House and not to make any reflection whatever on the commit- 
tee or Colonel Forbes. I wish to avail myself of this opportu- 
nity to emphasize the necessity of creating a new committee 
to handle veteran relief legislation. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. That is purely a matter of adminis- 
tration; and I will say to the gentleman that with a good eco- 
nomical business administration the affairs of this department 
could be conducted with a saving of many, many thousands of 
dollars to the United States Government. But we are not the 
administrative officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FISH. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. I will say to the gentleman that while we are 
expending $158,000 for rent at Novo, wherever that is—it 
sounds like a brand of food; but I believe it is located in Illi- 
nois—we are vocationalizing 173 men there. That is almost 
$1,000 a year per man for rent, to say nothing of the expense 
for teachers, supplies, food, and everything else, and for the 
other employees. 

It is time that some committee of the House should go into 
this matter. What I want to do is to bring to the attention of 
the House some of the things which require special considera- 
tion in this enormous bureau, almost as large as any depart- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Certainly, 
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Mr. REED of New York. Does the gentleman know why they 
are paying these exorbitant rents? 

Mr. FISH. I can not say why they are paying $153,000 at 
Novo, III. I should think that they might almost build a school 
for that sum. 

Mr. REED of New York. Does the gentleman know whether 
other buildings are available? 

Mr. FISH. I know that there must be other buildings avail- 
able in the United States. 

Mr. REED of New York. Has the gentleman looked into it? 

Mr, FISH. Yes; I have given many hours to the investiga- 
tion of the whole subject. : 

Mr. REED of New York. I think the House is very much in- 
terested in it. 

Mr. FISH. At some future time these matters will all be 
placed before the House, and perhaps a good many others. I 
will say that in my own district the Treasury Department paid 
$100,000 for property a few months ago which had been sold 
the year previously for $27,000. I will say that the Veterans’ 
Bureau, also in my own district, has rented some buildings for 
a school at $60,000 a year, and I think lately it has been in- 
creased to $75,000 a year. I believe they could have bouglit the 
whole property for that amount. My purpose now is to tell 
these matters in a general way, placing the information before 
the House, because the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has not got the time to look into the details and the 
subcommittee that has charge of the appropriations has not 
given sufficient time to find out the whys and the wherefores of 
these excessive rents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the 
gentleman have three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman state what 
executive officers made the contracts for rent of buildings at 
these excessive rates? Who were they? 

Mr, FISH. That depends on whether it was for a hospital, 
yocational school, or office space. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Either one or all. 

Mr. FISH. Many were contracted for years ago, before 
Colonel Forbes came into the bureau. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. I am not asking about Mr. 
Forbes; I am asking who was responsible for these excessive 
rates for rent. 

Mr. FISH. That is for the committee to find out. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. I would like the title of the 
office that did the business. 

Mr. FISH. I do not care to implicate anyone at the present 
time, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. It looks like we are in the 
dark unless we know where the responsiblity lies. 

Mr. FISH. Let me say to the gentleman that you are abso- 
lutely in the dark and the House is absolutely in the dark, and 
wil! be until a new committee is created. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Can not we do something 
which will let in a little light? 

Mr. FISH. How can the House do anything when you have 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce that does 
not give the matter any consideration? 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The gentleman from New York 
is well informed personally, and I should be glad to know who 
was responsible for these excessive contracts. 

Mr. FISH. I am simply placing some information before the 
House to show the necessity of creating a new committee to 
handle all veterans’ relief legislation. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Can not the matter be investigated by the 
appropriate committee? 

Mr. FISH. That is the trouble. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee has an excessive amount of work to transact and has 
been unable to give more than two days to the consideration of 
the Veterans’ Bureau. That is in no way a criticism of the com- 
mittee. I am simply calling it to the attention of the House. 
I admit that I have a resolution in my pocket to investigate 
the whole subject, but I am not prepared to say whether I will 
introduce it or not. I thank the Members of the House for 
their attention, but I will thank them more if they will give 
some real and immediate consideration to the changing of the 
rules and establishing a veteran relief committee. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Is not there a Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department, and did not it conduct an investiga- 
tion some time ago with reference to the activities of th 
Veterans’ Bureau? 7 


Mr. FISH. No; the Veterans’ Bureau is a separate bureau 
and does not come under the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that now, but just prior to the 
time that the transfer was made there was an investigation 
made by the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment when that department then had jurisdiction of the 
War Risk Bureau, as it was then called. 

Mr. FISH. I never heard of any investigation of that kind. 

Mr, JEFFERS of Alabama. Does the gentleman know how 
this legislation fell into the hands of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. FISH. That was before I came to the House. I have 
asked several Members about it but none of them seemed to 
understand the reason. Even if there was a reason it has not 
worked out well, 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. It is a busy committee, 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Let me Say that this bureau 


started purely as a matter of marine insurance. I had the re- 


sponsibility devolve upon me to examine and settle the first 
accounts. It was a plan for marine insurance exclusively, and 
it was considered, of course, by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and everything followed in that line. 

When the men came and the war insurance act was passed, 
then the proposition, which was purely commercial in the first 
paa gathered to itself the matter of insurance and benefits for 
soldiers. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. There are other committees that con- 
sider appropriations for the hospitalization of the World War 
veterans than the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions on Independent Offices. The subcommittee on the War 
Department made considerable investigation as to hospital ac- 
commodations for veterans in the Army hospitals. That same 
subcommittee has given consideration to the hospitalization for 
World War veterans in connection with the various branch 
homes of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 
A committee of surgeons, to which the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations just referred, recommended a proposi- 
tion which was very sound from an economie standpoint, and 
that was to have the hospitals erected in connection with the 
existing soldiers’ homes, distributed throughout the country, 
so that they could utilize the existing permanent establish- 
ments. 

A year ago I was surprised in the hearings on the War De- 
partment appropriation bill to find that there were at that 
time 1,200 beds available for World War veterans, which would 
not be utilized by the Veterans’ Bureau. This year’s testi- 
mony only emphasizes the striking condition that although we 
have capacity in hospitals connected with the national soldiers’ 
homes, capacity in the hospitals connected with the Army and 
with the Navy, yet the Veterans’ Bureau will not utilize those 
hospitals to the capacity available. 

When I interrupted the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
KINCHELOE] it was in all candor. I assumed the hospital at 
Dawsonsprings was in his district. I had no desire to single 
out that hospital in not being filled to capacity from any other. 
Construction was authorized four years ago, to be under the 
Treasury Department. I well remember the fight upon the floor 
in respect to it. The fact that it was not opened sooner has 
been the, subject of criticism on the part of the war veterans. 
No patient was received at the Dawsonsprings Hospital until 
April, 1922. 

I said in my interruption in the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mapben] that the capacity of that hospital 
was not utilized fully. It is not the only one. Hospitals all 
over the country, with accommodations that are ayailable, of 
the highest type—and where can you find a hospital of a higher 
type than those of the Army—are not used. The hospital at 
Dawsonsprings has a capacity of 500, and I have confirmed 
my impression since I interrupted the gentleman, by telephoning 
to the Veterans’ Bureau; and I am informed that there are 
only 847 patients there at the present time. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. : 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The commanding officer of that hospital 
gave, as his reason why the 500 beds were not utilized, the 
fact that he had plenty of applications but that he wanted to 
take those in close proximity. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not know what the reason is. I just 
telephoned to Doctor Stewart, of the Veterans’ Bureau, and 
he says that there are beds avallable there and that they have 
no occupants. 

Mr. KINCHELOE, Because they would not permit the 
transfers, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I am criticizing this policy, wherever the 
responsibility lodges, of the Veterans’ Bureau not utilizing 
present existing available beds. We have had available accom- 
modations for years and years, and yet they are going ahead 
and establishing new hospitals throughout the country, when 
there will be no need for them because everyone knows that 
the peak of necessity for this service has passed. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, with reference to where the 
responsibility rests for this wholesale, wanton, and unreason- 
able extravagance, I am reminded of a charge I heard a Fed- 
eral judge deliver to a grand jury once. He was talking about 
train robberies, and he said that the railroads were reaping 
what they had sown. He said that for the last 25 years every 
railroad had permitted the peddling on their trains of books on 
the lives of highway robbers, and that they are now reaping 
their reward. Congress is now reaping the fruits of its own 
folly in decentralizing the Veterans’ Bureau. When the bill 
was before the House about August, 1921, I offered an amend- 
ment striking out the paragraph providing for decentralization, 
because I thought I foresaw the very trouble that we are now 
having. I said at the time that it was unnecessary to decen- 
tralize it, that it would scatter the records of the bureau all 
-over the United States, and would greatly increase the expense 
of carrying on the work, and also increase the red tape and make 
it harder for the veteran to get the relief to which he is 
entitled. I am not like my distinguished friend from New York 
[Mr. Fis kl. I do not mind saying where this responsibility 
rests. It can rest at but two places. One of them is with the 
Congress of the United States and the other is with the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau. What is a director for? If you 
have directors of a bank and they permit a waste of money 
you hold them responsible. You have a man here who con- 
tracts for various things. We are told that he pays $150,000 a 
year for office rent in one place and $50,000 or $60,000 for 
office rent in another. You are spending hundreds of millions 
of dollars a year more than is absolutely necessary to render 
the relief that the boys are now getting. A number of Mem- 
bers of Congress have expressed the regret to me at haying 
voted for decentralizing, and, so far as I am concerned, I am 
in favor of recentralizing the Veterans’ Bureau and placing it 
where Congress can supervise it. [Applause.] 

I am not a bitter partisan, but it does not set very well with 
me to hear a Congressman of the party in power, having on 
his shoulders the responsibility that he has, show that some 
man, whether he be a director or head of a bureau or any 
other officer, is responsible by either his inability or his mis- 
conduct, or his inattendance to duty, for wholesale extrava- 
gance, and then decline to point that man out. I want to tell 
you there will have to be a recentralization of this Veterans’ 
Bureau and a reduction of its expenses. I have worked hard, 
as has every other man here, to see that these disabled boys are 
taken care of, and we are going to see that they are cared for, 
but there are some other people whom we are going to have 
to take care of also, and they are the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. It is costing from three and a half to four and a half 
billions of dollars a year at the present time to run this Gov- 
ernment, from $35 to $45 per capita, or from $180 to $220 for 
the average family. 

How long do you think the American people are going to 
stand for these extravagances? Are we not going to make 
any effort at all to reduce them? So far as I am concerned, if 
you will bring in a bill here any day, I do not care whether 
it is from the Commitee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
or not, bring in a bill from any authorized committee to re- 
centralize the Veterans’ Bureau, to investigate it, to cut out 
all these superfluous expenditures and bring its cost down to 
what it ought to be, I will support it and do everything I 
can to bring about its passage. But until you do that you are 
going to have the same trouble you are having to-day, and the 
longer it runs the more trouble you are going to have. 

This decentralization was tried out on the Bureau of Pen- 
sions in years gone by, and it proved too costly and too cum- 
bersome for the work to be done, just as the Veterans’ Bureau 
is proving to be under the present régime. Let us recentralize 
it, increase its efficiency, and reduce expenditures. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
motion of the gentleman from Mississippi. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, I had thought that the fight against 
the Dawsonsprings, Ky., hospital had long since been settled, 
but it seems that it is the delight of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Starrorp], who fought it as much as he could in 
the Congress which passed the bill, to point out whatever he 
can against the Dawsonsprings hospital, Why, he says it has 
about 367 beds 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I will yield. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Did not we recently increase 
the appropriation $750,000 for Dawsonsprings? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. How much more do you need? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I am not talking about that. I am talk- 
ing about the administration building hospitals at present. I 
want to get to the proposition of construction of these hospitals 
under that White commission, and I say it was a crime for its 
extravagances. That is what I am talking about. Let us take, 
for instance, the Dawsonsprings hospital, a magnificent insti- 
tution—I think the most beautiful hospital I have ever seen in 
my life—and we have spent $2,250,000 in the erection of that 
magnificent institution with 500 beds. Now, under this $18,600,- 
000 and under the $17,000,000 we have given carte blanche to 
this commission. What is the definite thing to do? If you 
want to get more beds—that is what the Veterans’ Bureau said; 
they wanted more beds, and want them now—why, for a 
nominal amount you can increase the capacity at Dawson- 
springs to a thousand beds. How? You can build additional 
units. You have 5,000 acres of land which the people gave to 
the Government, and all you have got to do is to build the units, 
connect up the lighting and plumbing system and you can get 
double the capacity at one-fifth of the cost. Yet what did this 
commission do? It ran out and built these new hospitals, with 
all their overhead charges. Why, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin facetiously says that the hospital is not full. 

No. I have talked with the people there, and they say that 
they have enough applications for transfer of boys from other 
institutions to fill this institution, but what the officer in charge 
wanted to do was to fill the institution, if he can, with boys 
from that particular portion of the United States; that is, as 
adjacent to that institution as possible. And, if this White 
commission under its $18,500,000 appropriation would have gone 
out to existing hospitals, including Dawsonsprings, and doubled 
the bed capacity at one-fifth of the cost and in one-third of the 
time, we would have enough beds now to take care of all these 
boys, I do not want to inject politics into this thing, and I will 
only say that every time anything in reference to hospitals 
comes up Dawsonsprings seems to be the target. Now, when 
my bill became a law on March 8, 1919, when it came to a vote 
in this House, notwithstanding Secretary of Treasury McAdoo 
wrote a letter to the Speaker here saying that these boys needed 
hospitals, away back in 1918, you gentlemen treated it lightly, 
but when the bill finally came up for passage there was but one 
Republican Member of Congress who voted for it. That is the 
politics in it. But, as I say, I am not trying to inject any poli- 
tics, but what I am trying to say is that we would have had 
enough beds for all these boys who are suffering if we had exer- 
cised some business judgment and extended the existing hos- 
pitals, and we could have saved millions of dollars. Personally 
I do not think there was any need for that $17,000,000 appro- 
priation, and if the money would have been wisely and eco- 
nomically expended you would not need another dollar to supply 
sufficient beds. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. The gentleman means the $18,- 
600,000—not the $17,000,000? 

Mr. KINCHELOEB. Yes. I mean the $18,600,000 appropria- 
tion. I wish some of you gentlemen interested in hospitals, 
you who seem to delight, and especially the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, in a reference of criticism to Dawsonsprings—I 
wish you would go and look at that magnificent institution. It 
will stand for itself, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate 
on this item be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the debate on this item be now closed. The question is on 
agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the motion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ranxin] to strike out the 
paragraph. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the motion will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


This appropriation shall be disbursed by the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, and such portion thereof as may be necessary shall be allotted 
from time to time to the Public Health Service, the Board of Managers 
of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and the War, 
Navy, and Interior Departments, and transferred to their credit for 


disbursement them for the pur; set forth in the foregoing para- 
pon The ts to the Paid Board of Managers shall not be used 
o 


augment the appropriations made for the support of the National 
Home for Disabled. Volunteer Soldiers, 
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Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana offers a com- 
mittee amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Woop of Indiana: Page 39, in line 14, 
after the word “ par ph” and beginning with the word “ the,” strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I do this because it is permanent 
law now. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

12 5 FISH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the statement of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], who has consistently 
fought centralization of the Veterans’ Bureau, I want to say 
as one who advocated centralization that I believe it is worth 
the trouble. There may be some Congressmen here who may 
think they are not getting sufficient credit from the veterans, 
as their claims for compensation and relief are now being 
handled by the subdistrict and district offices. But I want to 
say that since the bureau has been decentralized there have not 
been half as many complaints, and if you will read the report 
just issued by Colonel Forbes, you will note that he states 
that in all the districts where the work has been decen- 
tralized the handling of claims has been going on smoothly and 
efficiently. 

That ought to be an answer to the gentleman's statement. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that this debate is not germane to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Mississippi has not 
talked yet, and the Chair is not able to determine whether the 
gentleman’s remarks are germane or not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. The decentralization of hos- 
pitals is not germane. 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMP- 
BELL] is rather late in raising his objection. He waited until 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. FisH] had replied to me 
and put his side of the case before the House. Now to raise 
objection, it seems to me the gentleman has been guilty of 
laches. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York [Mr. FISH] 
may be right in one respect, and that is that there has been a 
great falling off in the number of applications and the number 
of claims of veterans that have been filed. But the decen- 
tralization bill was passed, I think, on August 7, 1921, more 
' than two and a half years after the war closed. The majority 
of the men who were suffering disabilities because of the war 
not only had made prior application, but most of them had been 
looked after. No wonder there has been a falling off. The 
logic of the situation is that the longer we go the more the num- 
ber of these claims should be diminished. To say that they 
have not been piling up in Congressmen’s offices as they have 
done heretofore is no excuse for spending $500,000,000 an- 
| nually when, in my judgment, the work could be done for 
$250,000,000 or $300,000,000 less. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For military and naval insurance, $90,000,000. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. Chairman, when the bill for the reorgani- 
zation of the War Risk Insurance Bureau was passed Con- 
gress had provided for three main dlvyisions—the allowance and 
allotment, the compensation, and the insurance. Later on the 
question of rehabilitation was taken up and a new measure 
was introduced to provide for that. 

No one, I think, in the House thought that the time would 
ever come when there would be more money expended for that 
activity than for any one of the other three. I am sure I had 
no conception of it whatever. I was very anxious to see this 
activity undertaken. The allowance and allotment, of course, 
would not last long after the war ended. The compensation 
would go on, measured, of course, by the disability. I notice 
that the bill carries $118,450,000 for that activity this year; 
and the insurance feature, which was one of the main items, 
amounts only to $90,000,000, as I notice in the bill. But the 
vocational work this year amounts to $120,743,000, It is liter- 


Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


ally staggering to me. The first appropriation made was 
$2,000,000. The next appropriation was $4,000,000, and it was 
increased by amendment on the floor of the House to $6,000,- 
000. Then I remember it went to $16,000,000. Now it is $120,- 
743,000. The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
stated that we had reached the peak and that next year, for 
8 we ze rOn mag appropriations, it will be a little 

an at present, and that the following year it wi - 
~~ ne at N 

r. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman viel 

Mr. FESS. Yes. A NED 

Mr. FISH. I am afraid the gentleman is giving erroneous 
information to the House. We have not reached the peak, 
because these schools heretofore have been unorganized, and 
hereafter you must provide for teachers, employees, food, and 
supplies for the trainees, and everything else, and it will be a 
great deal more than it is in this bill. 

Mr. FESS. I will state to the gentleman from New York 
that I think he is mistaken on that, for the reason that the 
basis for the rehabilitation is the disability. Will we not reach 
the point pretty soon where that will be lessened? 

Mr. FISH. We have not reached the peak as far as the 
expense is concerned. The trainees are not in all of these 
vocational schools yet, 

Mr. FESS. I would not want it understood that I am com- 
plaining about the work. I am speaking about the enormous 
size of it. I think it was started without anyone realizing what 
it was going to amount to. I do not mean to make any 
apology ; but the amount of money required is so large, beyond 
any thought that I had, that it is somewhat bewildering, and 
I am concerned about it, whether we will not pretty soon 
reach the point, if we have not reached it already, where the 
amount will be very materially lessened and ultimately the 
rehabilitation work will entirely stop. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. On what date will the privi- 
lege of applying for vocational training cease under the law? 
Is there any limit? 

Mr. FESS. There is a limit fixed. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. What is it? 

Mr. ROSSDALE. I think it has just been reached. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, December, 19227 

Mr. MADDEN. They can not apply after that, and even if 
they are certified as eligible they can not take training unless 
they begin within a year after they are passed on as eligible. 

Mr. FESS. I think it would be very unwise for the Congress 
to launch out into the policy of the Government establishing 
these schools for rehabilitation, because if you do that I fear 
it is going to be permanent and that no limit will be placed on 
the amount of money that will be required. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleni:n yield once 
more? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. How many are there who have 
not yet entered upon their training who have been found 
eligible? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Ninety-seven thousand. 

Mr. MADDEN. There were 107,000 a year ago, and there 
are 97,000 now. Two hundred and twenty-nine thousand were 
passed on as eligible, but more than a year has elapsed since 
many of those were passed on, and they can not receive their 
training unless they begin within a year after they are found 
eligible. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Nebraska. Then the maximum number 
that can go on with vocational training now is how many? 

Mr. MADDEN. Ninety-seven thousand. 

Mr. BLANTON. I rise in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The gentleman promised me yester- 
day that he would not bother us at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to bother you. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, I am sure it is a personal pleasure to every 
Member of this House to have the distinguished gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. McArtHur] preside as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee in the consideration of this bill. In my judgment, first, 
he is one of the finest parliamentarians we haye in the House. 
Applause. Second, he is one of the finest gentlemen we have 
in this House. [Applause.] Thirdly, he is one of the fairest 
Pees officers, next to our late lamented Champ Clark, that 

ever saw. [Applause.] He is fair to everybody. He is a 
partisan Republican, and I do not blame him for being partisan. 
I am a partisan Democrat myself; but no matter how anxious 
he is to have a quorum here, if to get a record vote, a point 
of order is made that there is no quorum present and a count 
lacks one man of having a quorum, he states the honest num- 
ber regardless of where the chips fly, [Applause.] He ex- 
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pedites business and is honest and fair, and I for one appreciate 
a man of that character who sits there and gives every man a 
fair deal. Iam sorry that he is not going to continue next year 
to preside over the committees of this House. I think the 
Speaker picked one of the finest men in this House when he 
chose him to preside over the consideration of this bill which 
involves $496,235,000 of the people's money, and I take off my 
hat to the distinguished gentleman from Oregon. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I happened to come into 
the Chamber while the discussion was going on about the hos- 
pitals of the Veterans’ Bureau. I regret I was not here dur- 
ing the general debate on the bill, but in the limited time at 
my disposal now I will tell the House as briefly as is possible 
about the hospitalization, or rather lack of hospitalization, by 
the Veterans’ Bureau in the State and in the city of New York. 

The number of World War veterans requiring hospitalization 
is materially reduced by the bureau’s usual classification of ap- 
plicants as “not connected with war service.” This classifica- 
tion of a soldler's claim deprives him of hospitalization and also 
compensation. His claim is thus held up for a considerable 
period, after which the bureau generally admits the veteran's 
disability is of service connection. 

During this “not connected with war service” period the 
sick and disabled soldier must shift for himself, oftentimes 
depending upon charitable or pauper institutions for temporary 
‘care and sometimes dying for lack of any care. It is a harsh, 
cruel trick, but it reduces the number of those receiving hos- 
pitalization and enables the bureau to piously exclaim, See 
the number of surplus empty beds in our hospitals,” when in 
truth there are thousands of sick and disabled soldiers unlaw- 
fully deprived of hospitalization which Congress intended they 
should have and for which ample appropriation was made. 

In the metropolitan district of New York, with its teeming 
population, there is only one hospital for tuberculosis sufferers, 
the nearest other such hospital being at Oteen, N. C., neither 
of which really has enough beds to care for even a portion o 
those in this district needing same. i 

In my district we have United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 
81, It is a neuropsychiatric center. There are 340 patients 
there, with over 500 employees, an unusually large number of 
them clerks, and only 8 doctors in the entire place. Millions 
are being spent, or, rather, misspent, in the handling of the 
patients there, and the abuse that is heaped upon them has 
long been a public scandal. The superintendent of that institu- 
tion lives is a great big house by himself, with numerous 
servants, a couple of automobiles, chauffeurs on duty day and 
night, and all the luxuries Uncle Sam’s Treasury can afford. 
It is a house that would provide sufficient beds for a consider- 
able number of sick soldiers. Yet it is used as the private 
quarters of the superintendent. Patients in that institution 
refer to it as “ the castle of our king.” The hospital is located 
on a 35-acre tract of land. It was to have accommodations for 
over a thousand patients. It cost to date about three and a 
half million dollars, with alterations, and presumably will cost 
more than twice that sum before it will have accommodations 
for the thousand patients it was intended or claimed to provide 
for. It might be well for the National Treasury if this House 
were to investigate the management of that particular Veter- 
ans’ Bureau hospital. If a congressional investigation was made 
of Veterans’ Bureau hospitalization, I doubt very much that 
Congress would again give that bureau a blank check, as it has 
done, to continue its career of waste and inefficiency. 

It is more than four years since the armistice was signed, and 
surely sufficient time has elapsed in which to make hospital 
provision to do away with the evils of contract hospitals, which 
in the majority of cases are city, county, or State pauper insti- 
tutions. 

Late in October of last year there were 73 tubercular veteran 
patients in Sea View Hospital, which is a New York City owned 
pauper institution. The conditions of the sick veterans there 
were so intolerably bad that the patients actually had to beg 
visitors for some food to sustain life, claiming they could not 
eat the hospital fare. 

In response to a signed petition by 67 out of 73 patients 
there—the other 6 were so bedridden that they could not 
write—petitioning that they be given decent treatment by the 
officials in charge, and that they be given food fit for human 
consumption, and enough to sustain human life; that they be 
permitted to leave the grounds oftener than only once in 60 
days; that they be given clean bed linen; that they be permitted 
to eat at tables in a dining room, and not be compelled to eat 
from filthy, rusty iron trays on their beds. 

I visited the hospital, where these unfortunate veterans were 
contracted for by the Veterans’ Bureau. and was shocked and 
grieved fo see them existing there jn filth and amid revolting 
conditions. 


I called upon Mayor Hylan the next day to complain to him 
of these conditions. I brought along two ladies, Mrs. Malcolm 
MacLeod and Mrs, A. P. Dennis, active workers in the Women’s 
Overseas Service League, who had served overseas with our 
boys during the war and who now devoted their lives to caring 
for the disabled in hospitals. With these ladies to corroborate 
my recital of the conditions at Sea View Hospital, I tried to 
acquaint Mayor Hylan with the facts with the object of remedy- 
ing them, but the mayor of New York refused to listen and 
roundly abused both these patriotic women and myself. 

I then wrote to the Veterans’ Bureau district manager and 
received this reply, which I will insert in the Recorp, also 
accounts of the conditions there, printed in the New York Eve- 
ning Post of October 23 and November 1. The writer of the 
special Post article is Harold A. Littledale, an experienced and 
trained investigator. His article tells its own story of shameful 
1 55 and pitiless neglect in this New York City contract hos- 
8 UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 

OFFICE OF DISTRICT MANAGER, DISTRICT NO. 2, 
New York, N. Y., October 26, 1922. 
Hon. ALBERT B. ROSSDALE, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. ROSSDALE : Acknowledgment is made of receipt of your 
letter dated October 24, 1922, with reference to the conditions now 
existing at Sea View Hospital. 

You are advised that tbis matter has been taken up by the district 
ofice with Commissioner Coler, with a view of correcting the conditions 
as they now exist at that institution, A further conference will be 
held with Commissioner Coler, advising him wherein bureau bene- 
ficiaries are not receiving the proper attention, and also bring to his 
attention the fact that the majori y of beneficiaries of the bureau now 
receiving treatment at View are New York City cases. After a 
reasonable length of time, if it is found that the recommendations 
as made by the bureau are not put into effect, arrangements will be 
made to transfer them to Government-owned or controtled hospitals. 

For your information it may be added that beneficiaries of this 
bureau in contract hospitals may always avail themselves of Govern- 
ment hospitalization. here are sufficient beds available for the care 
of all the tuberculous cases at United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 
41, New Haven, or United States Veterans’ Hospital No, 60, Oteen 
N. C.. and we will be glad at any time to arrange for the transfer of 
sor of these cases who are able to travel without jeopardizing their 

ves. 
Respectfully, W. F. Lent, 
District Manager, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, District No. 2. 


{From the New York Evening Post, October 23, 1922. 
REFUSES TO PERMIT ROSSDALE TO TELL OF VETERANS’ MISTREATMENT. 

An attempt on the part of 8 ALBERT B. ROSSDALE, of 
the Bronx, to lay before Mayor fers matters in connection with his 
recent investigation of alleged neglect and mismanagement within the 
veterans’ ward of the Sea View Hospital came to an abrupt close to- 
day when the mayor; David Hirsfield, commissioner of accounts; and 
Bird S. Coler, commissioner of public welfare, practically refused Mr, 
Rossbalk a hearing. 

Mr. RosspaLe was silenced without belng allowed the privilege of 
completing a single sentence except in defense of his own motives, as 
were also two women hospital workers who were personally acquainted 
with conditions at Sea View and who said that they had repeatedly 
tried to get the attention of the authorities. 


DIED WITHOUT MEDICAL AID. 


Neither In the remarks of Mr, ROSSDALE nor in the attitude of the 
two women workers—Mrs. Malcolm MacLeod, of 321 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, and Mrs. A. P. Dennis, of 34 East Fifty-first Street 
was there any apparent trace of bias or political animus. Describin 
conditions to newspaper men before the hearing, Mrs. MacLeod said 
that she had been prompted to lay her knowledge of conditions before 
the mayor by personal observations made especially during the latter 
part of the summer, 

“Men have died in the veterans’ ward of Sea View without medical 
attention,” she said. “They 
cally amounting to starvation. pane the course of the summer there 
were no screens in the veterans’ ward, 


. e tried to have these conditions bettered, but have met with > 
u 


“Doctor Kramer, the head of the hospital,“ she continued, “ when 
we brought these facts to his attention, told us that these boys were 
‘nothing but a lot of truck drivers, who didn’t have sense enough to 
deserve anything better.’ I know of one case where a dying man fell 
out of bed the night he died and was buried with a 2-inch gash on 
his forehead. I know of another, where a dying man called for the 
doctor, and died in two hours without medical attention, excepting 
such as could be administered to him by his comrades.” 


SEVENTY-THREE TUBERCULAK PATIENTS. 


There are 73 tubercular war veterans in the city-owned Sea View 
Hospital on Staten Island. By arrangement with the Federal Gov- 
ernment these patients were transferred there from Fox Hills Hospital 
when the latter institution was closed after investigations last spring. 

Mr. Rosspate inspected the veterans’ ward yesterday upon receipt of 
a petition from 67 of the men begging him to bring about their re- 
moval. The men complained in particular of filthy and decayed food, 
In detailing his findings Mr. ROSSDALE said before the hearings took 
place that he had learned that Albert Johnson, a veteran from his own 
district in the Bronx, had died of a hemorrhage in the hospital last 
Friday migni 80 minutes before medical aid reached him. 

Other coveries made by Mr. Rosspalm were that the veterans 
for whose maintenance the city 12 paid $3 a day by the Federal Gov- 
ernment are allowed but one day leave of absence from the hospital 
every two months, They are not allowed the privilege of the mess 
roonr. Food is dished out to the patients, who must first form in 
line. They are compelled to take the food back to their beds on 
dirty trays, he said, and as a result the cots and bedding have be- 
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come foul and greasy. The kitchen he found dirty and fly ridden, 
and the food not o insufficient but in some cases insani ` 
The “hearing” took place in a little antechamber to the mayor's 


office. When Congressman ROSSDALE, together with Mrs. Mac 
and Mrs. Dennis, was admitted, the mayor was seated at a small 
desk in the center of the room. On either side of him were Mr. 
Hirshfield and Mr. Coler, both of whom had spent sonre time in con- 
ference with the mayor before the hearing. Mr. ROSSDALE walked 
in with four rusty trays he brought up from the hospital as examples 
of the eating conditions there and was immediately confronted by the 
hostile glares of the mayor and his two commissioners, 
HYLAN TRIED INTERRUPTION, 

“Mr, Mayor,“ Congressman ROSSDALE began, “I am here in behalf 
of the veterans in Sea View Hospital. I have investigated conditions 
there and have a report to make.” 


elieve.” 

“We n't brin ties into this thing, Mr. Mayor,” Con 
man Rosenate air a 191 am here to speak on things 9 seen and 
which you can remedy. One of the boys in my district died last Fri- 


day night in Sea View under conditions that were utterly intolerable. 
I am hers to speak for him and for more who may die in the near 
future." 

The mayor flushed angrily. 

2 What "tine did 1 die?" anon out Mr. Coler. 

„Some time during the course of the late afternoon,” Mr. ROSSDALE 


began. “He was unable to 1725 medical assistance. I want to tell you, 
too, about the sanitary conditions. The food is bad. These trays are 
typical of the way it is served. They are dirty and rusty. The beds 
are rusty. Woul ge let a dog eat out of a thing like that?” he 
added, pointing at tray. ` 


[From the New York Evening Post, November 1, 1922. 
Dismiss VeTerans WHO COMPLAIN AT Sea View Hosprrat—Crry 
AUTHORITIES OPENLY Decitarn THEY Do Nor Want Mex Tuna 
Ex-Solbinn PATIENTS Sax THEY Weer Served With Wonux CERBALS 
A&D OTHER Unrir Foon. 
(By Harold A. Littledale.) 


War veterans who complained against conditions at Sea View Hos- 
pital on Staten Island now charge that those who had the courage to 
spent out Sy 8 have been summarily dismissed and have had to leave 
the hospital. 

The fact of the matter is that Dr. Geza Kremer, medical superin- 
tendent, does not want the soldiers at Sea View. He has said so openly. 
He has been in the employ of the 95 for 26 years. He was graduated 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 1894, and when he ap- 
plied for admission there he gave his home address as Austria“ and 
said he was a graduate of the Catholic Gymnasium of Budapest. 

While Doctor Kremer and Bird S. Coler, commissioner of public wel- 
fare, must take responsibility for conditions at Sea View and should 
ask for a real investigation, the Veterans“ Bureau and Congress must 
be blamed for the fact that these men, disabled in the service of their 
country, suffering with tubercul 
out on contracts, and then have not been proper 

For the farming out Congress is to blame, ‘our years after the 
armistice enough vernment hospitals-do not exist. In this State, for 
instance, which provided one-tenth of all the men in the military serv- 
ice, there is not a single Government hospital for the treatment of 
tuberculosis. That, of course, is scandalous. 

COSTS $100,000 A YBAR. 

Under such circumstances the men had to be farmed out. They are 
being farmed out at Sea View for $3 a day. That is what the Veterans’ 
Bureau is g for them; and as there are about 90 soldiers there 
now, the bill, in rough figures, comes to approximately $100,000 a year. 

Yet, although the Veterans Bureau is spending that amount, it has 
been callously indifferent as to the service rendered. For the bureau 
has not been in ignorance of conditions at Sea View. Months a 
formal complaint was lodged with the district officer here, but noth- 
ing was done. A few weeks ago formal complaint was lodged with the 
central office of the bureau in Washington, but nothing was done. 
And since the outcry only a perfunctory Inspection has been made. 

But what has the Veterans’ Bureau getting for its investment 
of $100,000 a year? Well, the boys charge that hey have been get- 
ting wormy cereal, stale and even rotten eggs, unfit meat, and un- 
washed vegetables. Do you expect tuberculous men to well on 
that? Why, the situation became so bad that men were actually 
bringing their food to the dffice of the Evening Post and writing so 
many letters of complaint that an investigation was decided on. at 
investigation was begun some days before Representative ALBERT B. 
Rosspace visited the hospital, and this article is the third of a series 
on Sea View occasioned by the investigation. 

Clesing Fox Hills Hospital in April necessitated sending its patients 
to other hospitals. Some went to hospitals nearer their homes, but 
veterans of New York wanted, and rightfully so, to be placed in hos- 

itals here where they could’ be visited by their relatives. But the 
Hospitals did not exist—at least the Government hospitals did not 
exist—back there last April any. more than they do this November, 
There was room at Sea View, which is operated by the department of 
public welfare, and although Kremer did not want the veterans, Coler 
made the contract and the veterans came. 

Kremer at that time was quite open about not wanting the soldiers, 
He was quite open about the fact t they would be treated no better 
than the city patients. That would be right if the city patients 
were well treated and had no 5 but the facts of how they 
are treated were told in last night’s Evening Post. 

WHEN VETERANS COMPIAINED, 

Doctor Kremer fulfilled his threat. At first the veterans were 
treated as the same as the city patients. Complaint resulted. Any- 
one wi vision would have seen that complaint would result. The 
result was that the veterans were given some extras at and, 
as they are complaining mows see can imagine how the city patients 
would protest if they only dared. 

When the transfer was made from Fox Hills to Sea View the 
Women’s Overseas Service League asked permission to visit the 
veterans, It was at first refused. Coler would not hear of it and 


supervised. 


Kremer would not hear of ft, although Sea View is supposed to 
a public, hospital, Not until the women agreed in writing toat chee 
would | “cooperate” were they allowed to visit the veterans.- An 
that “cooperation,” stripped to its bare form, was a promise not to 
let their ge see conditions, and if they did see never tọ speak of 
them. But if View is well run, it is a good hospital, why 
is that necessary? The well-run hospital, the hospital with nothing 
to hide, would want everythi seen and {ts Renters sung from the 
housetops, surely. And since y have been going there members 
of the Women's Overseas Service League have taken about 100 dozen 
eggs each month, among other things. If the food at Sea View is 
good. why is that necessary? 

“The cereal was often wormy,” the soldiers explained, “The food 
was poorly cooked and served cold as a rule. There was seldom 
enough, and fish was invariably bad. At times the fish was positivel: 
rotten; the 75 were black, and the bread was dry and not well 
baked. Alm invariably the vegetables were unwashed. Sometimes 
we found worms in the cabbage—say, look here.” 

The man dipped his spoon in his soup and fished out a fiy. 


VETERANS THROWN OUT. 


George B. Schafer, and George Rue. They went out to eat when all 

ey got for breakfast was cold toast and cold coffee. Upon their 
return they were n out. There is no other word for it. And 
within a ie Palmer and John 


On 8 last, two days later, Commis- 
e 
ran down the stairs with the rusted trays. 
rusted trays made good. They were not 
had been ic Bon with white ones. The writer saw the substitution 
made, and if Coler did not see it, too, he must have been very unob- 
3 eg aok f medical att 
om nt o 0 attention has brought about a chan 
There 2 no lack of doctors just now. You run into them in every mares 
But, of course, tubercular patients do not need much medication. It is 
only when a hemorrhage occurs or e Bn that happens that a 
doctor is needed. And then he is needed quickly. First measures can 
be taken by a nurse, to be sure, but a doctor should come. veterans 
say that hours often pass before the doctor does arrive, And that, of 
course, is wrong. 


ns was the denial of 
ere when Coler came. They 


DOCTOR CAMB TOO LATE, 

In the case of Albert Johnson, who died the other day, the veterans 
say that although the doctor was sent for at 4 o'clock he aid not arrive 
until after the y was dead. And on top of that they charge that the 
body of this dead solđier was wheeled out into the hall of the ward 
and left there, some screens about it that did not more than half con- 
ceal the still and lifeless form. For pariy three hours it was left 
there. The veterans say it was not mov till nearly 7. 
the time poraus may —.— = — 34 8555 n 
morgue wo come ore he got off at 7. And t came f. 
** 1 8 i 

at con ons have been allowed to come to this stage is due to the 
failure of the Veterans’ Bureau properly to supervise its contract. It 
went into that contract . mer would stand for no sug- 
gestions. It placed a liaison officer there for a few weeks, but he is 
gone. It had a vocational adviser there for a few weeks, but he is 
gone. It had a compensation man there for a few weeks, but he is 
ne, Nothing has been done in a definite, permanent way. The 
re Bureau has left things drift, and now they have reached 

3 pass. 

On top of that there is no Government ho 
these boys can go. 


uickly after the armistice as the money could be ap- 

to add to the delay, General Sawyer has been suying 
at there are Government beds aplenty. But if there are Government 
beds aplenty, why are men in contract hospitals? And nearly 10,000 
disabled soldiers are in contract hospitals. That in itself shows that 
General Sawyer’s contention is but a silly fiction. 

If the veterans are to stay at View, control over them should 
55 into the hands of the Veterans’ Bureau. It should have its own 
ctors there, and, while they would observe the hospital rules, the 

should be left as free as possible and with power to see that the f 
is fresh and fit and clean and well cooked. Then when the new hos- 
pas are built the boys should be moved away. 

d his chance and appears to have failed. 

When I appealed to the Veterans’ Bureau for relief for those 
men who are suffering from tuberculosis, the Veterans’ Bureau 
admitted that they had no beds in the metropolitan district, 
and that if I wanted to get them transferred, the nearest place 
was Oteen, N. C., or New Haven, Conn. Now, gentlemen of 
this House, many of these boys were near death. They wanted 
to be near their relatives, and there ought to be some hospital 
where they could have been hospitalized near the city of New 
York and not down in North Carolina, Connecticut, or else- 
where. Why has not the Veterans’ Bureau so arranged its 
hospitalization that these men could be taken care of in a 
Government hospital equipped to care for tubercular patients 
somewhere near the great city of New York? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are building a very large hospital in 
New York now. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. They abandoned that after they started it. 

Mr, MADDEN. No; they are building one. They have just 
bought an orphan asylum down there and are rebuilding it. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. The former orphan asylum is the one I 
have referred to. That was completed more than a year ago and 
is known as United States hospital No. 81. That is a building 
that is limited to mental-hygiene cases; it is an immense, big 
place, and ought to be sufficiently large to house more than a 


Doctor Kremer bas 
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thousand patients. It was the former Roman Catholic orphan 
asylum, and it then housed over 800 children. Now there is 
room there for only 340 patients, because the official who has 
charge of that institution does not want to be burdened with 
too many patients and because Director Forbes, of the Veterans’ 
Bureau at Washington, permits him to run the place like an 
overseas hospital camp in 1918 during hostilities. 

This hospital {s not for tubercular patients and none are 
there, for they are all in contract hospitals in the metropolitan 
district. While we are crying about the shortage of beds the 
bureau is lieing about a surplus of them. Congress ought to 
look into that situation; and when we are appropriating all 
of this money you gentlemen might consider how little you are 
doing for these soldier boys in New York and, for that matter, 
for those elsewhere in the United States of America. 

They have not had and have not proper hospitalization now, 
and it is useless to appeal to the Veterans’ Bureau. I have ap- 
pealed time and time again and have received nothing but 
evasion. Almost every Member of Congress has received the 
same treatment. Back home we are held responsible for the 
Veterans’ Bureau. Although the faults are administrative, we 
are nevertheless held accountable by our constituencies, 

I was informed that the bureau purchased a site for a tuber- 
culosis hospital in the highlands back of the Hudson River, 
and after a fortune was spent in blasting rock and digging out 
soil for a foundation the bureau suddenly ordered a cessation 
of work and abandonment of the project, declaring the site to 
be unsuitable. Just why the bureau did not study and know 
the site conditions before buying the land and contracting for 
the erection of the buildings is a mystery that perhaps Director 
Forbes can solve.. It would be interesting to know the why 
and wherefore of this unusual and costly proceeding. 

It is a sad commentary upon our boasted care and tender 
solicitude for those who made such great sacrifices in the World 
War. Our sins of omission and commission will not be ex- 
plained away with the blame placed upon this particular ad- 
ministrative bureau, but, rather, upon the Government, that is 
directly responsible for this branch of itself. 

Congress, if it would so desire, could reform the Veterans’ 
Bureau and render a great service to the Nation. If ever there 
was a part of the Government that needed the flood light of 
publicity turned upon it, it is this petted darling of the ad- 
ministration, which defies public opinion and public decency 
and is getting away with it. 

It is useless to appeal to the President, for have not the 
American Legion and other veteran organizations’ pleas for 
more and better hospitalization been rejected? I have often 
wondered what was the magic possessed by Director Forbes 
that enabled him to continue in favor at the White House, 
when all the country has long been aware of Forbes's incom- 
petency. 

I base my opinion that it is useless to appeal to the Presi- 
dent of the United States because I have appealed to him from 
a harsh ruling of Director Forbes and found it was useless. 
Evidently Forbes, right or wrong, must be upheld. 

About a year ago I called upon President Harding and per- 
sonally appealed to him to set aside an unusually harsh and 
cruel ruling of Forbes in the case of a soldier boy from my 
district who went to Arizona in a last effort to stay alive in the 
healthful climate of that locality. 

This boy was in the last stages of tuberculosis, The bureau 
ordered him to leave the private sanatorium where he was at 
Prescott and to enter Whipple Barracks Hospital, but he was 
too far gone to be able to obey the order without risking the 
likelihood of his removal resulting in death. He pleaded to 
be permitted to remain where he was for the little while left for 
him to live, but a Forbes ruling, like a law of ancient Media, 
was immutable. The bureau stopped his compensation because 
he was too weak to leave the bed where he lay sick unto death. 

I begged, pleaded, argued, and threatened for the boy, but 
was coldly rebuked by Veterans’ Bureau officials. Incensed 
at the bureau’s heartlessness I appealed to President Harding 
in person, but without avail. The poor soldier was never able 
to leave the bed where he lay and died some months later. 
Veterans’ Bureau officials later refused to allow even funeral 
expenses for this dead soldier, because, forsooth, he died with- 
out being able to comply with a stupid, arbitrary, and unwar- 
ranted Forbes rule. 

If the files of that bureau possessed the power of speech, 
what terrible stories of mismanagement, inhumanity, and sta- 
pidity they would tell. Some day, but perhaps too late, much 
of it will be made known. For my own self I will say to this 
House that I have no confidence in the management of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to vote any more lump-sum appropriations to it 
and will vote against this bill for this reason. [Applause.] 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. ROSSDALE. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the privi- 
lege granted to me by the House to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp on the Veterans’ Bureau, I am inserting the story of the 
investigation into the rehabilitation and hospitalization of our 
World War veterans in the New York metropolitan district. 

The series of articles comprising this story was written by 
an able and trained investigator, M. J. Racusin, a New York 
Tribune special writer, and published in that newspaper. I am 
conversant with all of the subject matter therein and know the 
facts to be true as stated. I believe the country will want to 
know these facts, and for that reason I am inserting them in 
the Recorp. 

It is a graphic portrayal of the colossal failure of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to properly function, and proves what critics of 
the bureau, including myself, have contended for months, that 
only a congressional investigation will check the costly “ mud- 
dling through” policies of the burean. 

The question of rehabilitation and hospitalization of our 
World War veterans is a great problem. I am firmly convinced 
it requires the best brains and genius we have to solve it. 

It is incumbent upon the administration to enlist our ablest 
men for this task, for the results shown in the following story 
prove that it has been intrusted too long to men of mediocre 
ability who are unable to cope with it. 

[From the New York Tribune.] 


War CRIPPLES Learn LITTLE IN “ TRAINING ’—VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
For New YORK SOLDIERS CALLED FAILURE AS MEN ARE MISHANDLED 
AND NEGLECTED—YViIcTIMS Wira Bap Freer PEDAL MACHINES— 
SHUNTED ABOUT DESPITE PROTESTS—NO JUDGMENT USED, VETERANS 


Say, 
(By M. Jay Racusin.) 


er is happening to New York's soldiers disabled in the World 
ar 
Three years ago the crippled veterans were placed in schools and 
workshops in an effort to restore them to usefulness. The Government 
has been spending millions to help them get another clutch on life. 

The crisis for many of these men is at hand, In a few short months 
their periods of training will bave expired. 

Have they been rebabilitated? 

Have they learned profitable trades? 

Will they haye jobs awaiting them? 

It is in an attempt to answer these questions that these articles are 
written. The investigation upon which they are based shows— . 

That 75 out of every 100 of the veterans sent through the training 
schools have been pitifully neglected ; 

That they have been inadequately trained or scarcely trained; 

That at the expiration of their periods of instruction they will meet 
almost insurmountable barriers to profitable employment; 

That if present conditions continue they will find few if any jobs 
awaiting them; 

That they will find themselves almost as helpless as they were four 
years ago. 

SERIOUSNESS is RECOGNIZED, PLANS FOR RBLIBF STARTED. 


There are indications that the seriousness of the situation is at 
least being recognized and plans are on foot to meet it, how successfull 
remains to be seen. The continual change of district chiefs here—eigh 
in 14 months—is declared to be chiefly responsible for the development 
of these chaotic conditions. The present manager, Maj. W. F. Lent, 
has been in office only five months, and can hardly be held accountable 
for their existence. 

On the contrary, it is asserted by those who have the welfare of the 
veteran at heart that he is the first man who has shown an understand- 
ing of the soldier's troubles and is taking vigorous measures to correct 
them. If at this time there is to be a ninth manager, it would be all 
but calamitous for the disabled soldiers. 

Those who have gone through the relentless war sieve of the days of 
1917 know how careful the Government was to select only perfect epee’ 
mens for its armies. Many came back shattered. Then, apparently, a 
miracle took place. For now the Government tells the blinded veteran 
that he will make an excellent tailor; the poor fellow with smashed 
feet is told they are fine for pedaling a sewing machine; a soldier with 
paralyzed han is told he can be a skillful sign painter; a veteran 
with a battered right arm is advised to wield heavy tools as a mechanic ; 
an ex-service man suffering from tuberculosis is set to confining battery 
making; a disabled fighter who has had three years’ instruction under 
Government supervision as an auto mechanic ig offered a’ job as a 
“butterfly ’ in a theatrical entertainment at the conclusion of his 
training. 

$420,000,000 SPENT YEARLY TO RESTORE MAIMED VETERANS. 


This is illustrative, in a few words, of how a large proportion of the 
maimed veterans have been handled in accordance with the Govern- 
ment’s promise to nurse them back to health and restore them to gain- 
ful occupations, at an expenditure which this year totals $430,000,000. 

There are 97,359 veterans undergoing “ training” for one or another 
of 170 and odd trades and professions in institutions of learning and 
workshops throughout the Nation, Of these 11,763 are receiving in- 
struction in district No. 2, including New York New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, with headquarters here. About 8,000 of these men are in and of 
the metropolitan area, and half of them are in schools, with the other 
half distributed through shops of various trades for supposedly prac- 
tical experience, 

Under the law the injured ex-service men are permitted 8 in 
some profitable occupation, the period of instruction not to exceed four 

ears, During this time the Government is responsible financially for 
ihe man's tuition, and in addition allows him generally from $1 to 
$145 a month for support. 

At the end of the four-year period, however, the Government vir- 
tuall discharges him. If he has learned something and jobs are 
plentiful and his physical disability 1s not too great, well and good. 
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But if he hasn’t learned a trade, and countless barriers are put in his 


way, what is he to do? 

n July 1 and during the several months Tonowisg the allotted four- 

year of training will expire for about 2,000 of them. ny are 

— nt and have families. A large number of them face a desperate 
tuation. 

It is generally agreed among those interested in the welfare of the 
disabled veteran that the medical and 8 facilities provided and 
paonr for bis care and treatment are fairly satisfactory, although 
here is stiil room for much improvement. 

As for training and rehabilitation, however, I can say from personal 
observation that the matter would be laughable if it were not pitiful. 
This is true of a large percentage of the cases. I make assertion 
on the basis of a four weeks’ —.— p representative places of in- 
struction, conyersations with teachers and Government e a and talks 
with scores of the shattered veterans themselyes, 

Here are some of the most striking facts that have come under my 
observation: 

Hundreds of ex-service men are being crowded through the private 
institutions that grew up over night, with little facilities and less soul, 
and whose only interest, on the word of the veterans themselves, appears 
to be the collection of the contract price allowed by the Government. 

One of the institutions at which instruction is given is actually owned 
by a salarted official of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, employed 
at the bureau’s Washington headquarters. 


TRAINING AT TIMES IS NO MORE THAN HOLLOW GESTURE. 


The training offered in a goodly portion of these schools is nothing 
more than a hollow gesture, the men idling away their allotted four 
years of ction lolling about unworkable or insufficient machinery, 
with few instructors about, and these incompetent and little interested 
in the trainees. In the best of these places, I was informed by a Gov- 
ernment agent, fewer than 80 out of every 100 trainees could ever 
Bope to be tursed out even mediocre craftsmen. 

Jere were war derelicts whose physical disabilities made it obvious 
that they could never succeed af the vocations assigned to them by the 
advisers in the Veterans’ Bureau. There were bent and useless hands 
set at sign painting. There were helpless feet ordered to turn fur- 
working machines. There were clouded eyes advised to read 
micrometers, and r-school mentalities assigned to vocations 

uiring a 8 of geometry and trigonometry. 

Iere are men, too, who dislike the trade foisted upon them, who 
take no interest in learning its rudiments, who do not intend to work 
at it at the conclusion of their training period, who have repeatedly 
appealed for transfer to some other industry, but who are 1 there 

ter months and years of lost time. 

Then there are these who throw up their hands in despair and 
say: “Whats the use of the whole business, anyhow? We are 
in overcrowded industries. And then the labor unions won't admit 
us into their ranks. They have told us this years ago. They insist 
that we serve long periods of apprenticeship, come into the indu 
as new men and make worthless the four years’ training we have 
received from the Government. That means there will be open only to 
us a few low-paying nonunion jobs. Well, the flag waving is over 
and there is no more hurrahing, so there you are. 

DO OUTSIDE WORK BUT GET NOTHING POR IT. 


“Why, we even do outside work for the head of the school. He 
sells our stuff and pockets the money. Don't you call this exploita- 
tion? What are you going to do?” 

A close-up view of one of the institutions in which instruction is 
offered will give an insight into the causes of the situation and sug- 
gest probable remedies. 

The Fur and Leather School, at 153 West Thirteenth Street, is the 
prt owned by an official at the Washington office of the United 

tates Veterans’ Burean. He is Herbert B „a “training officer’ in 
the rehabilitation division of the bureau, at present touring New 
York and Boston, 8 and studying trade-training institutions, 
His salary is about $8,000 a r, and according to Personnel Chief 
Longfellow, he has been on and off the bureau pay rolls since 1918. 

Records show that Blair was employed at the New York office of 
the Veterans’ Bureau in 1918 at a salary of $4,000 a year as voca- 
tional officer, For a short time thereafter his pay was reduced to 
$2,500, and on July 1, 1920, he became a $1 a year man as a coun- 
selor. He had a short leave of absence with pay from November 17, 
1919, to December $1, 1919, a tly to give him time to organize 
his school. He had another ve—this time without pay—between 
January 1, 1920, and June 30 of the same year. 

On November 14, 1922, he was appointed a “training officer” by 
the Washington headquarters, which tion he now holds. He is at 
this moment stationed at 563 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston. 

GETS ADDITIONAL PAY FOR TRAINING OF SOLDIERS, 


Blair, while a vocational officer In the bureau, opened his fur and 
leather school in Thirteenth Street in November, 1919, It is in 
spevation at this wri . His contract with the Government calis for 
t ent to him o ae pe trainee per month for the first six 
mon of instruction and $25 per trainee per month for the next six 
months. The school supplies its own materials. 

I am told there were never less than 35 to 40 students in the place 
since its inception, so that its director has been receiving the tidy sum 
of cpg $50,090 a year, in addition to his compensation as a Govern- 
ment offic 

The institution is an old two-story brick affair, which the men call a 
fire trap. Upon my it a week ago there were only two instructors, 
one for the leather workers and one for the fur workers. The man in 
charge was Irving W. Foltz, who later told me that he was merel 
acting for Mr. Blair; that the latter was the director. Foltz also said 
that Blair “was connected with the Government and that he was in- 
vestigating the Veterans’ Bureau for the Veterans’ Bureau.” There 
were 84 men in the school at the time. 

What goes on there? Here is Genaro Deputso, of 107 Ditmas Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. He has bad feet. They were frozen overseas and they 
are now unmanageable and painful. 

“T've been here four mon in this fur school,” he says, “and I 
only had two little bits of work to do. Eh, it’s a rotten place, and 
why did they 8 me here? Look at my feet. The machines, you know, 
upstairs, which sew the ores of fur together, are worked with the 

What can J do? ut they think it’s all right. There are a lot 
of fellows tairs in my position. They have been trying to get 
changed to other work, but nothing doing. 

“ What are they. upe do with us, anyhow? Even if I had feet to 
work with, it wouldn't no good. Furs! Huh, it’s funny! There's a 


few rabbit skins been ars around which the men have been tearing 
apart and sewing together, TREDE Seat and sew together, day in 


and day out, for weeks and mon and that's all w t to k 
about fur business. 1 80 meri 
“Oh, yes; a few months they did bring some coats of some kind 


a 
to work on. It was an outside b, and the fellows who had been there 
for a long time couldn't even tell what kind of a fur it was. Well, any- 
how, was some fussing around with them, and whatever work 
was done on them the school ple must have got the money for, 

“And, then, what good is it anyhow? The season for fur workers 
only lasts for 3 or 4 months of the year, and if a man sticks in th 

de for 20 years, maybe he can make $50 a week. But we ain’ 
4 ught the fur business! We couldn't make $10 a week even 3 months 

* Would you believe it, an adviser at the Veterans’ Bureau put m 
first in auto mechanics, and with m en 1 
sort of struck somebody funny, “ag 


I t months and months in trades and learned nothing— 
nothing. Then I came here. They saw my le and they knew what 
I had to do in furs, but they sent me here just same. 

“My period of training is supposed to be over this coming Septem- 
er. I don’t know any e and I don’t know what is going to 
happen to me. I heard they were aang to put me at shoemaking for 
awhile. But I was a first-class barber before the war, Do you think 


I will take such a iag aa a shoemaker?” 

Let G—— „who feared the use of his name might involve 
him in some difficulty, cast a little more light on the institution. 
E—— lives in Brooklyn. His feet have been operated upon so fre- 
gpentty, he said, that he has lost count of the number of times. 

e can scarcely stand up with the aid of an oaken stick. 


SAYS BUREAU JUST WANTS TO GET MEN OFF THBIR HANDS. 


“Yes, I'm in the fur school, too,” he volunteered. “Bad feet? 
Well, I guess that don’t make any difference to the bureau. 


mt. Sy ‘periGd In going: to be over 
s n over 
I guess I'll land in a h tal. z a 


soon. 

“This fur school is a dumping ground, anyhow. When an adviser 
or training officer has to think a little about what he is going to 
do with you he thinks of shoemaking, tailoring, and then fur making 
That's a fact. Go rs . — and see how many men with 
bad feet are suppos to be working fur machines. Besides, some 
of the fellows got bad eyes. How they ever 5 to learn an pit | 
in the fur trae I don't know. They're all disgusted with it a 
say the place ought to be closed up. On the level, Jack, it’s next 
door to nothing. 

“It's just as bad in the leather room. The fellows just got through 
wor on an outside job, but the fellows got no money. And it wasn't 
such fancy work, either. They just did a little clipping on a bunch of 

ketbooks. That’s about as much as they learn in the leather room. 
asn't anything ever been said about this school before? Why, the fel- 
lows knew it along. 

“But you know how it is. A lot of the men are helpless, many of 
them are married and have children like me, and — pend on that 
95 a month for support, and they're afraid if they kick they will be 

hrown out of training altogether and their support stopped. It's hap- 
pened lots of times. 


ONLY 5 PER CENT WILL BE ABLE TO GET JOB IN TRADE, 


“Now, take those 80 men in this school. I know for a fact that not 
more than 5, or 10 at the most, will ever be able to get a job worth 
talking about in these trades. In the first place, a lot of the men 
can't do the work because of their injuries. In the second place, they 
aren't taught the trade in any way; and, in the third place, the unions 
are hard and won't let the men in, and you know what kind of a stiff 
union the fur workers have. And one of the great troubles is that 
Government advisers never tell us about this union stonewall we are 
going to run up against in tbis industry. That's a little surprise they 

old out on us. at are we going to do? I don’t know.” 

I approached another of the men named C. 

“Are you really learning anything about the fur trade?“ I asked. 

= y what my eyes can teach me,” he replied. “ You can see for 
yourself what I can do with these pretty feet. And besides it’s rabbit 
skins, rabbit skins. Who says anything about fur?” 

“But you are supposed to get instruction in combing curing, and all 
the other processes involved in preparing furs for the market. The 
Government, I think, is paying the school $50 every month for each of 
you fellows on the ground that the materials you work with cost so 
much,” I remarked. 

“ Supposed, supposed, that's another thing you want to be careful 
of. I was supposed to be a dental mechanic, but just like that, they 
turned me into a fur worker. You know, 9 starts as a dental 
mechanic. God, if they all turned out dental mechanics who started 
— it we'd have more people making molars than there are false teeth 
In the United States hat's no joke. There's Eppy. Ask Eppy. 


He's 
A few of the men told me that they 


through it. 
And so the stories here ran. 
y wanted to learn the trade, that they had families to provide 
for, and that they realized they had to find a way to earn their bread 
and butter at the expiration of their training period, 

The usual complaint, however, was that they had been repeatedly 
misadvised as to the t of vocational training 5 were to or could 
pursue; that they dad been shifted thoughtlessly from one trade to 
another, and then after wasting, literally, years were finally dumped 
into this and other work places despite their obvious inability to work 
in these industries. 

“There used to be two men here teaching English to the boys who 
couldn't understand what was going on,“ broke Deputso in the 
course of a discussion. “ Maybe they t wise that we were learning 
something. They don’t even give us this now. At least some of the 
men with bad feet could pick up something with their ears. But the 
teachers have gone away and we haven't had the course In two or 
three months.” 

“Do you think you ean do anything for us?” Deputso finally pleaded. 
“You know. You are real fellows. We don’t want charity, but we 
want to be able to turn a nickel for ourselves, and hold our heads 
. when we are turned loose, It’s coming soon, See what you 
can do.“ 
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Broren War VETERANS BEG ror Jusrren—Mxx WITH BATTERED BACKS, 
Bracep ARMS, STIFFENED FINGERS SENT TO SCHOOL To LEARN ME- 
CHANICS— TEACHER GETS O MONTH a STUDENT—MmRE YOUTH, 
8 “Busy Krb,“ IN CHARGE—ONLY LATHES FOR 80 TO 

PRRATR,. 


eran associates at the Holmes Vocational School, 649 dway, where 
the Goyernment has placed 80 disabled soldiers for training in mechan- 
jes and sheet-metal work. The institution vecupes the floor of a 
loft building, and is headed by Lawrence Holmes, a mere A oe in 
apeparance, who is referred to by the trainees as“ the busy " from 
his generally burried manner, 


MICAWBER AIR IN SCHOOL, 


The school has a Micawber air about it, the men standing 8 
about as though 1 something. They bad a queer way of greet- 
ing each other with, “ Anybody hurt? Anybody burt?” interspersed 
with the question, “ Did it come? Did it come?” the significance of 
which I learned a little later, 

Holmes opened his place in July, 1921, his contract with the Gov- 
ernment providing that he be paid $40 a month for each man sent to 
the school by the Veterans Bureau for training. A large section of 
the school floor is taken up with an elaborately furnished office, with 
comptometers, cash Sag and other devices for keeping record of 
appurently flourishing incoming and outgoing accounts. 

Behind the office were a few miniature so-called classrooms and then 
came the training shop. There were a couple of rows of machines and 
two belts were working. The students were just standing idly about in 
their hats, white collars, and coats. 

NOT LEARNING A THING, 


“The place is a circus,” Grogan began to tell me, “and when it's 
not a circus it's just a hang out. We're not learning a thing. How 
can we Look at me, for instance. I've been here a year and a half. 
My foot is bu up and my lungs were gassed. I ought to be out 
doors, but they keep me here. I've asked to be transferred a thousand 
times. I'll never be a mechanic. The work is too hard; that is, when 
you're learning real mechanics. But the advisor at the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau says, Lou be a mechanic, and here I am. It's a waste of time, 
I don't know what I'm going to do. I haven't learned anything, and 
the period of my training is nearly over, and in a few months they're 
going to turn me loose as an expert mechanic. But there are a lot of 
eliows here in my boots.” 

Here he pointed out a score of men who had one bodily disability or 
another which it was obvious uded every ility of their ever 
being able to succeed in the trade in which they were expected in a 
short time to earn a livelihood. There was one with a braced arm 
with which it was evident he certainly could not handle tools. An- 
other had stiffened fin ther a battered back, and so on. I 
connted 15 of th 

How did these fellows ever come to this place?“ I asked Grogan, 
“Why are they permitted to remain here?” 

ORDERED TO BE MECHANIC. 

“The fellows ask themselves that question in their sleep,” Grogan 
eplied. In the first place, the adviser or training officer at the 
Yetcraus’ Bureau headquarters simply ordered them to come here and 
said, “ You'll be a mechanic.“ The soldier shows his broken hand and 
says, “ What, with this hand?” but the adviser says, “ You'll be a me- 
chanic or nething.” 

“Well, you know a lot of these fellows are married and have 
children and are helpless and need the $100 or $135 a month that the 
Government gives us while we are in training. And that's the answer 
Why a lot of us are here. Of course, we want to learn something. 
We'd like to learn some kind of trade, but we're not miracle workers. 

“Let me tell you, the ple that sent us here have either ivory 
heads or shrewd ones. But it certainly is tough on us. It's wrecking 
a lot of lives. Something ought to be done about it. What am I go- 
ing to do? I don't know. ell turn out a fine bunch of panhandlers. 
There's at least 15 fellows in here that’s got bum arms or hands or 
something and never will turn a wheel or handle a hammer. Then 
there are about 15 more who never wanted to be mechanics, who don’t 
take any Interest in it, aren't learning anything about it, and are 
Just wasting thelr time here.” 

PL@ADS TO BE TAKPN AWAY. s 

“These fellows,” continued Grogan, “have pleaded and pleaded to 
be taken away from here and transferred to something they can do, 
We've got grievance committees up and done a lot of talking. but the 
training officer says the matter is being considered and gs like 
that, and months go by and years, aud we're here,” 

“But isn’t the head of the school or the instructor supposed to 
recommend your transfer from here when he finds a veteran is not 
DAE any progress or can't perform the duties of the trade?” I 
asked. 

Les, he’s supposed to, but I guess they have reasons for wanting to 
keep us bere, The head of the school ted $40 a man # month from the 
Government, and he certainly should like to keep as many men here as 
he can. Don't you see the t? But the Government inspectors 
oughtn't to let anything like t go on, It's human lives and careers 
they are renee: with. For God's sake, we 5 to come out of 
the war alive. Now, well, it’s no use kicking, but if they are trying to 
do something for us this dump ought to be put out of business.” 

With the a of Grogan and a few trainces I took stock of the place. 
There were only fonr engine lathes available for the entire student 
body. There were three Miller machines, but only one doing accurate 
og Be The bench lathes could be used for only the most elementary 
work, 

NOT ENOUGH MACHINES. 

“Why, T haven't been on an engine lathe since last August. There 
isn’t enough machines for half the men,” insisted Grogan. *“ Here, ask 
Taccari, there, what the instructor told him when he complained he 
couldn't get a machine.” 

Loceari told me he hadn't been near a machine for three months. 
Once, he said, he became desperate and thought he ought to know just a 
little bit and demanded he be een a machine. y, grab one, b 
one!" he said the instractor d him. Why, the fellows sleep fere 
all night so they'll have the machines in the morning.” 


| I asked just how much instruction he received, 


“They tell use to fight for the 
„ we have a little joke about it, and that’s what the 
ybody hurt? Anybody 


“Can you beat it?” broke in Grogan. 
machines. Well, 
Se en when you hear them say, ‘An 
art?’ 
Six months ago the veterans were told new machines were on the way 


“any day.” “Any day” bas never come, and that’s the source of another 
little joke of theirs, the Did they come? question which they use 
with guffaws on all occasions, 

LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

I was informed that the instructors in the place are hard put to it 
to occupy the idle time of the trainees, and take up all of Wednesday 
and Thursday in the miniature classrooms, seating possibly 15 men, 
with lessons in English, drawing, geometry, trigonometry, logarithims, 
and mathematics. 

But that’s another funny thing,“ broke in Grogan, in reply to a 
question, “ there isn’t 3 fellows in the whole school of 80 who knows 
anyth about those things, and zou know that they are important in 
tool and die making. Of course, these men aren't prepared for it, yet 
an adviser thought it was all right, and the teachers just go through 
it like a machine. Nobody gets anything—and there you are,” 

Grogan called over a number of his associates to testify that there 
were only two instructors actually available for machine-shop instruc- 
tion, and that these did little to help the trainees learn eyen the most 
elementary th There were two instructors used in classroom 
work, they explained, and the best machine-shop man was used for the 
personal service of Holmes himself, 

USE THEIR OWN JUDGMENT. 

“And in drawing,” one of the veterans broke in, “ they just tell you 
to use your own judgement. We come here to learn, mind you, and 
8 us to use our own judgment. Here's Wiener. He'll tell you 
a g or two,” 


Joseph Wiener has been in the school since March 1, 1922, havin 
come from a defunct institution called Lincoln Institute, where 
hundred veterans lost two years of valuable time learning nothing. 

“I've been bere nearly a year now,” said Wiener, “and they told me 
I would be turned loose as an ert machinist in November of 1923. 
Ha, it’s funnier than a joke! Why, I don't know any more about me 
chanics than when I first came here, and it isn’t my fault, either. 
I know I won't be able to earn $10 a week at the trade. They didn't 
tell us anything about the union business, either. You know the union 
won't take us trainees In because they say we don’t get any instruction. 
The whole thing is a rotten, botched-up affair, and we men are the 
sufferers.” 

EYES AND LUNGS AFFECTED. 


Wiener has a wife and child. He was a polisher before the war. 
His eyes are bad, and his lungs bave been affected by his war service. 
“Why. I can’t even see a micrometer, you know, to measure things 
with, and yet they think I'll make a mechanic. I've asked to be trans- 
ferred, but that's as far as it goes. I'm not the only one. Why, a 
dozen fellows in this wo cant do the work. There are men with 
tuberculosis in here. y do they keep fellows like us, who will never 
be mechanics, here? It ain't fair. We ought to get an even break.” 

Wiener expressed the opinion that not 30 out of the entire 80 
students in the school are learning even the most elementary things 
about mechanics because of the lack of facilities or the physical in- 
ability of the men to continue with the trade. 

Another thing that interfered with the training of the men here, I 
was told, was the custom of the school authorities of bringing outside 
work into the institution and importing expert mechanics to do the job 
ve Fina machines that should be used solely for the instruction of the 

rainees. $ 
NOT AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS. 


I was told of two such contracts, the last of which was for the con- 
struction qf some radio outfits, which, I was told, occupied the better 

t of three mon une, July, and August—during which time 
he machines were not available to the veterans. A few, it was said, 
were permitted to net as helpers and were set to drilling holes for 
weeks at a time in pieces of metal. 

There was the case of Edward Comery, which was familiar to every 
soldier in the place. Comery was a truckman before the war, but a 
German bullet tore up his right arm and stiffened his fingers. When 
he was told the Government was going to 5 him an n to 
learn a trade he told his friends that, “ By Jove, the war had done him 
some good, anyhow.” 

He was sent to the Holmes School for sheet-metal work or mechanics. 
“I showed an adviser my fingers. He certainly saw I couldn't bend 
them,” he said, “ but Iam.” He knows he will never be a me- 
chanic, He has asked to be transferred. A training officer cut: him 
off. Now, he has been told it is too late. He has six or seven months 
to before the expiration of his training period, and then he expects 
to fe turned out as a mechanic, with nothing but the label to indicate 
his connection with the trade. 

Locarri, a little fellow with a face, shru his shoulders when 

ell, personally I 
haven't been on a machine for three or four mouths. But when we get 
a machine by grabbing it, Just as we are told to do, and staying up all 
night, then we don’t have any tools, and when we have tools we 
have the machines—and that's what we learn about mechanics. You'll 
find some fellows who want to stay here. They think it's a cinch. 
They're lazy and don’t care whether they learn or not, and say, ‘ Leave 
things alone and don't kick.“ But it's a disgrace, and I don't know 
why they make us waste our time here. e'il be dumped into the 
street. at Grogan said is right, We'll be lucky if we learn to 
drive a nail straight.” 

And so the stories of discouragement and hopelessness ran seem- 
ingly without end. Here was a veteran whose body had been wasted 
by sickness—“ Poor Jo Frick” they called him. He couldn't by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination ever perform the duties that me- 
chanics are called upon to do. He has been asked to be readvised 
into some other occupation more in keeping with his physical con- 
dition. Months have gone by and “Jo” still is hanging around the 
place. And there were many others to whom I spoke and whose tales 
were in the same strain. 


us_here 8 


in a 

“Rol ` 
oF the trainees what the special service 
was that these men had been honored for. “What are you doing, 
kidding? ” he smiled. That's only a list of the names of the trainees 
in the school. Oh, we get a lot of honor all right. But—vwell, you 
saw the place. That's 20 
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Un10N RULES Bar Doors TO War CRIPPLES— POORLY TRAINED VETERANS, 
REFUSED. MEMBERSHIP, Must TAKE MEAN JOBS AT STARVATION 
WAGES—FOUR-YEAR “ SCHOOLING” PROVES VALUBLESS—HAL¥-BLIND 
MeN "“ TAUGHT” WATCHMAKING WHILE MAIMED LEARN PAINTING, 


The troubles of the disabled veterans who have been misadvised by 
Government officials and placed for training in vocations in whic 
they can not possibly succeed because of their infirmities are obvious 
and numerous enough. If, in addition, they have been placed in in- 
stitutions—as hundreds of them have—where the instruction offered is 
but a pretense, their chances of being restored to a gainful occupation 
are virtually nil. 

There are some schools, however, where a sincere effort is made to 
give the soldiers the rudiments of craftsmanship. Here, however, ap- 
pears a new difficulty and one that is vital to every veteran receiving 
institutional training under Government direction. 

It is the labor union. 

Nearly all of the one hundred and seventy odd trades, which the men 
are being taught in 90 schools of the — 0 are thoroughly unionized. 
In many instances the labor organizations dominate the industry. 


NO ENTRY FOR VETERAN. 


For one reason or another they have in the main closed their doors 
to the rehabilitated veteran. The two, three, or four years’ training 
the disabled man has received under the wing of the Federal Govern- 
ment is accounted of little value. His admission to this union or that 
is barred on the ground of inadequate training and apprenticeship, and 
the only employment opportunities left open to him are a few stray, 


low- aying. nonunion jobs. 
Of this almost insurmountable barrier the veteran learns only on the 
eve of his discharge from training. Nothing, apparently, is told him of 


the problem at the time he is assigned to a trade. It seems to haye 
been either entirely overlooked or given slight consideration by the 
Federal agencies charged with the responsibility of salvaging the 
broken soldier. Hundreds of men have been and are still being crowded 
into industries where the hold of the unions is indusputable, where 
their regulations are iron-bound and forbidding, where admission tests 
are of the strictest nature, and where the doors are practically closed 
to the veteran until he has served a long term of practical appren- 
ticeship, as much as five years. 

It is the stone wall toward which the great body of the 8,000 trainees 
in this city are heading. 8 

“What is the use of all this training, anyhow,” asked a veteran, 
“when the unions refuse to take us in at the end of our courses of 
instruction? They put us through severe tests, and if we have been 
assigned to an inefficient school or the course of training has been 
short, as it is in many of the trades, we fail. Few, if any, get in. 
It means that we must enter these trades as new men with rf eee 
wages. The two, three, or four years that the Government has put 

on us is wasted. Of course, there are a few nonunion jobs, but they're 
only a few, and pay low wages. It's a rotten situation.” 

The veterans, however, have only recently realized the seriousness 
of the union difficulties awaiting them at the expiration of their train- 
ing time. At present they have no delusions about the matter and are 
hopeless enough about the outlook. There have been some meetings 
of committees with the labor men, but nothing definite has been accom- 
plished. There has been no stirring of a finger, however, on the part 
of past Veterans’ Bureau officials. What the present administration 
will do is problematical. There is no doubt that it should do something, 


and that 3 

This phase of the rehabilitation muddle was most strikingly brought 
home to me on a visit to the branch of the College of the City of 
New York, at One hundred and fiftieth Street and Amsterdam Avenue, 
where there are about disabled men under instruction in a dozen 
industries. Here were scores of men who had spent years in training 
in other institutions, who had been transferred to this school; and con- 
tinued their instruction in sign painting, plumbing, printing (at the 
Lexington Avenue branch), and similar vocations, and who at the 
expiration of their period of training will find the doors of profitable 
Sinn bi closed to them, and their several years of preparation 
wasted. 

What is to become of these men? How are they going to be re- 
habilitated in these trades? The unions say they can't possibly admit 
them on an equal basis because their training is inadequate and 
the small period of “ paces work, as the extra time allowed 
the veterans for practical experience at the end of their schooling 
is called, is all too small. 


BEST TRAINING TOO HURRIED. 


Perhaps there is some truth in the union contentions, but that, of 
course, does not sag ee the unfortunate predicament of the disabled 
veterans. Let us take a look at some of the courses at the City 
College branch. This school is conceded to be the best in the metro- 
politan area. The instructors are earnest, the facilities are fairly 
adequate, and a genuine effort is made to turn out Meg craftsmen in 
carpentry, cabinetmaking, shoe 8 storage-battery work, plumb- 
ing. mechanical dentistry, tailoring, watchmaking, and a few other 
trades. 

But here, as in other institutions, attempts are being made to turn 
out fine cabinetmakers in one and a half years. with a short period 
of placement training. Watchmakers are breathlessly developed in twò 
= a half years, pressmen in 18 months, compositors in two years, 
and so on. 

In all these trades the necessity for long periods of practical train- 
ing is generally recognized. I have been informed by a watchmaker 
that good men in this industry must spend between 5 and 10 years 
in close application. In the printing industry the unions require an 
apprenticeship of five years. As for cabinetmaking, at its best really 
an art, I was told that those now assigned to and being trained in 
the course at City College couldn't learn it in 20 years, 


TRADE ALREADY CROWDED. £ 


Then there is the situation in the sign-painting class. There are 
altogether 800 union sign ig oe struggling to eke out a tolerable 
existence in this city. While there are but 35 or 40 men in this 
course at City College, more than 400 veterans have been crowded 
into this trade and are shortly to be rehabilitated in it. The union 
men say there isn’t enough work now in the city for those already 
-in the industry. They require a five-year it ey baggies for admis- 
sion to their organization, and have so far declined to receive trainees 
who have not fulfilled this requirement. 

The end of the training period of these sign-painting and show-card- 
writing soldiers is not far distant. What is going to hapjen when 
they are discharged? Where are they going to find work? hy were 
so many of them advised to take up this trade? 
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In this, as in nearly every other branch of training, we find misfits 
of all kinds. It appears to be no fault of the instructors in this par- 
ticular school that men physically unable to go through even the mo- 
tions of sign painting are retained in the class. They have repeatedly 
Lia ape their transfer, but no attention, it seems, is paid to their 

So these soldiers are SEVAY forced to waste time, and soon 
their training period will be over, and although they haye never touched 
1 pencil to cardboard, they will be rehabilitated as sign 

MOST OF CLASS MISFITS. 

I was told that 30 out of an entire class of 40 in sign painting here 
should properly be readvised. 

There is Isadore Mairowitz, for instance, a thin little fellow of 28, 
with a wife and two children. Mairowitz *“ got his” at Soissons, a 
bullet shattering his left hand, leaving three fingers Sap He was a 
tailor before the war. An adviser back in December, 1920, sent him 
to the defunct Lincoln Institute, with the request that he “be given 
something to do.” 


2 “They put me at sign painting,” said Malrowitz, telling his story. 
I told them it was a joke. How could I paint with my paralyzed 
hand? I asked to be transferred, but they kept me there until March, 


1922, when the place was closed 
East Side Y. M. C. A. Then, in 
time in sign paintin 

“ The instructors 
learned a thing. 
somethin, 


up, and then I was transferred to the 
July of 1922, I was sent here—all the 


fh the college know I can't do anything. I haven't 
It's a damn shame, use I would like to learn 
so I could support myself and my family. They have written 
notes and everything to headquarters, and they don’t even get an 
answer. Will you tell mé why they keep a fellow like me here? I 
can't even hold a maulstick. at do you think is going to happen to 
me when | get out? 
“ PAINTER ” WITH BROKEN HAND. 


Then here is the strange tale of Nathan Tare, who also had his left 
hand ripped up in France. They at first placed him in electric repair 
work, which was bad enough for his left hand, he said, and after 
wasting six months they sent him to Lincoln Institute, where he re- 
mained for a year doing no g. ~ 

“I told them I wanted something useful to do,“ Tare said, “ some- 
thing that I could do and was fitted for. I thought poultry raising was 
ght and they agreed. They sent me up to Bronx Park apparently 
for instruction in poul raising. I was there for six months and the 
only thing I was permitted to do was plant 8 I never saw a 
chicken or any kind of a fowl in all that time. kicked about it and 
they put me on a farm, but only let me stay there for a month. 

I don’t know what it was all about, but suddenly they ordered me 
into auto repairing at the East Side Vulcanizing Co. Six months 
there knocked the stuffings out of my health, and then there was my 
bad hand. The doctor had me taken out of the place and here I am 
at sign painting, of all the things in the world. Fon can see for your- 
self how much sign ting I can do with this hand. I'm a good 
fighter. I was a pugilist before the war and made good money at it, but 
Im no zandan. Do you think they're going to keep us fellóws string- 
ong this way without giving us a chance to do something we can 

o? 


The instructors in the school recommended Tare's transfer last 
November, but he is still “ sign painting.” 


NO CHANCE TO KEBEL, 


The situation in the other classes and courses is about the same. 
Large numbers of men have physical disabilities of such a nature as 
to prevent their ever mastering the trades and making a living at it, 
but nevertheless are forced to continue aimlessly in the courses be- 
eause they are helpless and need the $100 a month which the Govern- 
ment allows them during the training period. 

Samuel Berger, of 234 Moore Street, Brooklyn, is “ just hanging 
around in the tailoring class,“ he says, because of a shattered wrist 
suffered in the Argonne, “ See, it's the right wrist.“ he said, “and 
I can’t do a thing with it, but they've had me doing sign painting. 
They must have a good laugh at that, and when they had enough, after 
about a year, they tried another little joke and put me at tailoring 
in this college. I can't thread a needle even, and they say, Fou be 
a tailor or nothing.” For two months I've just been coming here and 
png home. The instructor has recommended me for readvisement, 
ut that's as far as it has gone. I guess they'll soon have the nerve 
to give me papers and say I've been restored to usefulness as a fine 
tailor. You'll see.” 

Berger has a wife and child. 

Andrew Ermak was a fireman before the war, with a home at 149 
Clinton Avenue, Maspeth, L. I. Ermak also has a wife and child, 
His health had been shot to pieces at Chateau-Thierry and he was 
hit by gas clouds in the Argonne and St. Mibiel. His eyes tear. he 
has chronic bronchitis, and his lungs are not too good. In 1921 he 
was placed at carpentry training and then switch to watchmaking. 

PROTEST PROVES OF NO AVAIL. 


I've been here since last September in the watchmaking class.” 
Ermak said. First of all, I'm too nervous for that kind of work. 
Then my eyes are bad and the strain makes them worse. To tell you 
the truth, I am not doing a thing in the trade and I'm not getting 
anywhere. How can they expect me with bad eyes to be a watch- 
maker? Why, it's foolish. But it’s a waste of time. I can't under- 
stand their object in keeping me in this kind of training. Yes, the 
college people ve been aye to get me out of here. But there are 
dozens of other cases and nothing ever happens. It's a crime to waste 
our time this way.” 

John J. Gilroy tells a similar story. He was gassed and shot through 
one leg. An adviser placed him at yulcanizing and various other un- 
suitable occupations, and now since January, 1922, a bureau adviser 
has insisted on his going in for watchmaking, 

“They have thrown away rear $ two years of my life, and I 
suppose I have two more years to go for the allotted period of train- 
ing. I hope, for God’s sake, I can learn something suited to my dis- 
ability before I am through. Everybody knows it's crazy to bave a 
man with bad eyes learning watchmaking. Why, sometimes I can 
hardly tell the time. Its a pretty desperate outlook for me, I tell 
you, unless they wake up.” 

The complaint of Charles H. Weller is that being of delicate health 
the fumes of the gas burners used in the mechanical dentistry voca- 
tion are bad for his lungs; and also, having both his legs broken, the 
necessity of being kept on his feet for long periods of time in this 
trade causes him much pain. In addition, be says the trade is 
erowded, and there is no field worth talking about. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—HOUSE. 


DENTISTRY TRAINING POPULAR. 


up shoe- 
eeided 
ng. 


two more 

George 
tion to the bureau adviser. 
John’s neck and has rendered bim deaf in one ear. e was a music 
student before the war and was training his voice for a career on the 
stage. When he appeared for vocational training he proposed 
the Government permit him six months of voice culture, and that he 
would be thoroughly satisfied with this. The defective ear, he said, 
would be no obstacle. The adviser told him he would have to take up 
some trade. 

“But I don't want to learn mechanical dentistry or anything like 
that.“ he says he told the adviser. “I want to have my vo trained. 
tenn I am going to do in life, and I want only six months 
4 ’ 

“But be told me,” St. John related, “it couldn't be done, that he 
thought I would e a good mechanical dentist—me, mind you, a 
mechanical dentist—and that I'd have to take this or nothing. Well, 
I needed the money, and I had to submit. I've been in training as 
a mechanical dentist for two years, and I know very little about it 
because my heart is not in it. I don’t believe I could make $10 a 
week at it. I'm all broken up about it, to be frank with 
55 1 2 get this little chance I want it may mean 
of my life.” à 


u, because 
e wrecking 


75 PER CENT ARE HOPELESS. 


It was the same story in classroom after classroom—men here and 
there sitting idly about, with little or no interest in the vocation to 
which they are d without any apparent reason, physically incapa- 
ble, in many cases, of performing the ordinary duties of that vocation 
and with nothing to do but wait for something to . It was at 
this school—admittedly the best in the city—that was informed 
that fully 75 per cent of the veterans being trained in various make- 
shift institutions in the city will never really become working crafts- 
men in the trades in which they are being instructed. 

An attempt to account for a certain portion of these is made by 
the assertion that even under ordinary circumstances 30 per cent of 
the workers could never be taught a trade. Then the question arises, 
Why are not the other 45 per cent taken care of? What a tremendous 
waste of time! What a discouraged and hopeless outlook these bat- 
tered souls must have! What can they be thinking of the govern- 
mental agencies responsible for their situation? 


Lea MAIMED, SOLDIER Given CHORUS Jos—$10 a WEEK PLACE IN 
MUSICAL Suow GOES TO CRIPPLE GIYEN VOCATIONAL “ TRAINING ” 4S 
ACTO MECHANIC—ANOTHER FALS IN TEST ron JANITOR—MEN ASSERT 


THSIR REQUESTS von SuITasLe SCHOOLING Have LITTIR OR NO 

EFFECT. 

The disabled yeteran sent through a vocational school by Gov- 
ernment after all is interested mainly in obtaining fairly anent 
work at reasonable pay to support himself and his ts. We 


have seen how he has n frequently misadvised and time wasted 
through neglect and incompetence, Government has undertaken to 
find this job for him upon his becoming proficient in the occupation 
for which he has been trained. Is the sol Fitting this job? There 
are indications that he is having a bard time of it. 
Let us panos at the experience of a few of them. 
s Bennie Bershad, whose services with the Seventy-seventh 
Division in the Argonne won him a shattered leg, tear-; eyes, and 
an affected lung. He looks big and husky when one first sees him, 
but he turns out to be a weakened hulk. e has a wife and baby, and 
tried to make the $185 a month the Government allowed him while 
= training to cover the expenses of thelr humble home at 769 Ninth 
venue, 
DENIED TRAINING AS CUTTER, 


He was a motorman before the war, but he couldn't go back 
that work because the wound in his leg it impossible 
on his feet for any length of time. He told the trainin 
in 1919 he would like to be a cutter, but they deni 
in this, he sa for no reason that be could understand. 
5 ested that he go in for a study of auto mechanism. 

e spent a year in a school without picking up a thing, he says, and 
then he was placed in various auto shops and factories to get practical 
experience, but the fumes and the nature of the work was too much 
for him. He was sent the rounds of various rages, however, he 
relates, his health getting worse each day, and doing very little besides 
— cars nes hy Mpg broken-down Bas a8 and 4338 

s process contin said, m July 26, , unt ptember 
80, 1922, when he was declared rehabilitated. Rep 

“ But you don’t know how funny it is,” he lained. “After bein: 
shoved around from one shop to another and not learning a thing abou 
engines or anything real about the mechanics of automobiles, they sud- 
denly tell me I'm duated as an expert auto mechanic. Can't you 
see how crazy it is 

Well.“ he continued, “they told me to wait awhile and they would 

t me a job. I waited. One week later I got a letter from the 

eterans’ Bureau, telling me to go to the Al Jolson theater; that there 
was a job for me. Every time I think about it I have to laugh all 
over again. I went up there, and I saw a man. I forget his name, and 
I told him who I was and about the letter from the bureau, and asked 
him about the job. 


him training 
They merely 


GETS JOB AS BUTTERFLY. 


“Well, he took me in, and they blackened my face and put a kind of 
a butte costume on me and started to run me around for two hours. 
I was surprised. I didn’t know what it was all about. I went to the 
man again and I said I was an auto mechanic and that I was re- 
habilitated as an auto mechanic, and I didn't know what all this 
monkey business was all about, and where was the mechanic job. 

“tle says that was the job—-what I was doing—running around as a 
butterfly. I says, ‘On t level?’ And he said, ‘Yes; we'll give 
you $10 a week to play in this show doing this” Well, i thought It 
was a joke, but he said, It's right.“ I just laughed out loud. I 
thought somebody was crazy. Here I was an auto mechanic—they 


see what the letter said that I got from the 
t said, ‘If you are interested in earning some 
extra — at night, it is su ed that you call at the stage- door 
entrance of the above-named theater.’ Do you get that extra-money 
business? Why, I wasn’t doing a thing and was waiting for them to 
get me a job, and they talk about ‘ extra areg It was a funny way 
of putting . ee it? He must of thought I was pulling an income 
down from clouds. Anyway, that’s the way they tried to rehabili- 
tate me as an auto mechanic—make a butterfly actor out of me. Can 
you imagine me being a butterfly?” 


IS FINALLY REPLACED. 


After a short interval of waiting Ke wr and after Bennie's condition 
had become desperate, he was repla for training in auto mechanism 
at the Howard Motor Co., where he has been since October 27 and 
where he is to stay until March, when he has been informed he will 
be apin rehabilitated. 

“I do a little valve grinding here and washing up and towing, but 
I know I'm not learning much about auto mechanics,” he concluded. 
“Maybe they think I’ll a better butterfly with six months more of 
auto mechanics, eh?” 

James Foley, of Astoria, Long Island, N. Y., had enough trouble, too, 
in landing a — Foley developed trench feet overseas, and it was de- 
cided by the ning officers that he ought to master the watchmaking 
trade. He spent one year or thereabouts in the New York Watchmak- 
ing Academy, at Astoria, and then was rehabilitated as a master crafts- 
man in the de. He was put on the list for employment and 1 . 
several weeks in quest of work. The best offer he could get was 810 a 
week, he says. e needed the work, but he needed more money, so he 
was compelled to supplement his earnings as a watchmaker by working 
nights cleaning automohiles in a garage. F 

NEED FIVE YBARS’ TRAINING, 
w can a man be expected to learn watchmaking in a year?” he 
“Any watchmaker will tell you that five years of the closest ap- 
plication are necessary to turn out a good skilled worker in this trade, 
And the job that they are su to get for you—well, a lot of fel- 
lows bave been waiting months for it.” 

“Are all the men in the New York watchmaking school turned out 
after a year’s instruction?” I asked, 

He replied that the course was really two and a half years, and that 
there were veterans there with disabilities which prevent their 
eyer turning out watchmakers in a hundred years. 

of 492 Sixteenth 
ht arm and can 


“But you ought 
time 


And there is the è ence of Carmelo Lafragol 
Street, Brooklyn. La ae was wounded in the 


do little with it. Neve less, he was placed in training for the tail- 
oring business. strain on the arm, course, was pa and 
Lafragola learned little, if anything, about tailoring. In fact, he mes — 
he learned noth about it the three years and months 


t 
at the College of the 
New York. He was actuall ilitated as a tailor, 


of 
ut having a dozen stitches in his entire train- 


ing period. 
COULDN’T GET JANITOR JOB. 


When it came to obtaining ll sn in the trade for which he had 
been trained, he was recommen for a janitor’s position and sent to 
fill out an application for it. He failed to get the . 

But this is enough. Instance after instance could be cited sho 
the trouble the veterans have maang pse after they are list 
as having completed their training. It is a general complaint, also, 
that they frequently are offered jobs in occupations other than those 
no have spent so many years learning. A soldier who has been in 
training for years as an embalmer tells me be was rehabilitated as a 
night watchman, while another who had been studying bookkeeping 
* he was sent back to earn a living as a messenger. 

Vo attempt could be made, of course, to look into ev one of the 
three thousand odd cases in which I was told by Veterans’ Bureau offi- 
cials men had been rehabilitated and placed in some trade out of a 
total of more than 19,034 that had entered training in district. 
But the many instances similar to those just cited which have come 
under my observation during the course of the reper! | indicates that 
there is room for much improvement in that phase of the Government's 
rehabilitation work. 


spent in one school or another, finally win 
Ger declared’ 
wi made more than 


Rep Tarn Brnps 2,000 New Tonk War Carppres—More EFFICIENT 
INSTRUCTORS IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS, ADDITIONAL HOSPITALS FOR 
DISABLED MEN NECESSARY Now, INVESTIGATION DISCLOSES. 


If the disabled veterans in this district were asked to detail the 
difficulties of their admission to vocational training under Government 
direction, the nature of their instruction and the probable chances of 
their really being restored to a gainful and useful occupation, 75 out 
of every 100, I believe, would tell of the wearing red tape involved in 
the filing of claims for occupational instruction, the drawn-out dis- 
cussion of their eligibility, their registration and eventual advisement 
as to the type of vocation they are to pursue. : 

They would relate how they are consulted on their preference for a 
8 occupation and how their wishes are usually ignored, and 

ow an advisor says, finally, “ You be a sh er,” or “You be a 
mechanical dentist, (nearly ev one of them are asked to go in for 
mechanical dentistry), or “ You a tailor, or a sign painter, and a 
few other trades to which the advisor at the time happens to take a 
fancy, and how if the veterans object, they are given the final in- 
junction, “ This or nothing.” 

MUST TAKE WHAT'S GIVEN. 

They will recount how, being helpless and in sore need of the $100 
or more a month which the Government allows them while in train- 
ing and which they will not receive if they do not take the trade 
assigned them, they finally =o training in the occupation and find 
themselves in an institution where the vocation is supposed to be 


taught. 

They will relate how they may find themselves among the fourth 
or third or even half of the men who have been misadvised and will 
obviously, never be able to learn the trade because of their ph. sical 
disability, or who have no interest in it temperamentally an 
never make any progress in it. 

They will tell how the school may be lacking in facilities, how it is 
= one of a batch of mushroom institutions where no genuine effort 
7 ede to turn out skillful craftsmen or any interest taken in thelr 
welfare, 


1682 
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TRANSFER CALLED IMPOSSIBLE, 


They will sadly recount their repeated efforts to have themselves 
transferred to another occupation or school, of the interminable de- 
lays of months and sometimes years, and how it frequently winds up 
with their being kept at the trade for which they are not physically 
fitted, in which they are making no progress, and through which they 
could never hope to make a living. 

They will tell how, after wasting several years, they may receive 
a notice that in three months or months their period o cremains 
is to end (it is not to exceed four years); that they are to be pla 
for a short period in “ placement training” (for practical experience), 
and that they are then to be rehabilitated; that is, declared restored 
to a useful and gainful occupation. 

They will tell at last how, on the eve of their being thrown on their 
own resources, they will find themselves inadequately trained and unpre- 
pared, bow the unions bar them from their organizations, and conse- 
quently from the best-paying tions, and how the trade which they 
are supposed to enter is already overcrowded, with no jobs available or 
those hardly paying a living wage. 

MAY GPT MESSENGER JOB. 


In conclusion, they will relate how they may find themselves forced to 
take a job that has nothing to do with the trade for which they have 
been trained and may wind up as watchmen instead of tailors, or mes- 
sengers instead of bookkeepers, their three or four years of special 
schooling, for which it has abs estimated the Government is spending 
$14.000 a man, proving a pure waste of time. 

The crisis for about 2,000 of these former soldiers will be here in a 
few months. They have been notified that their periods of training are 
about to expire. Their monthly $100 or more allowed by the Govern- 
ment during their training period will be cut off, 

What is to be done about these men? 

What steps should be taken to remedy the conditions that have made 
this situation 8 The cases of misadvisement eited are only a 
suggestion of the hundreds that have come under the eye of the writer. 
The schoots referred to are merely illustrative of what is taking place 
in dozens of others. The facts point unmistakably in certain detinite 


directions. 
ACTION IS NECESSARY. 


It is obvious, first of all, that those directly responsible for the occu- 
pational advisement of the soldiers were either judgment blind or in- 
competent. It is plain that the veterans should be taken out of occupa- 
tions for which they are not fit and placed in trades less crowded and 
for which they are suited. The unian ce should be considered. 

It is obvious, too, that many of the institutions to which the soldiers 
are sent were not created for the welfare of the men, are not really 
interested in their vocational progress. lack the facilities for their 
pro) training, and should be aboiished at the earliest possible moment. 

Te is obvious, too, that the continual changes in district managers 
here is in the last analysis the chief reason for the chaotic conditions. 
In the last 14 months there have been 8 district managers, and in 
less than a year 18 chiefs of training. No sooner does a manager begin 
to get a glimpse of the true situation when he is whisked away. 

n addition there are indications that the district chief has been 
hampered in efforts to clean house by an unwelcome accession of Incom- 

tent subordinates, whom he ap powerless to rid himself of. 
Pittle headway can be expected unless the manager is given a free 
hand in dealing with the situation as he sees it, and his policies con- 
tinued for a reasonable length of time. 

The present manager of this district, Maj. E. F. Lent, while in office 
only five months, has already shown a clear understanding of the prob- 
lem, in the opinion of those who are conversant with it. He has no 
delusions about the situation and has planned to take some vigorous 
steps to solve it. 

WILL CALL IN ADVISERS. 

In this connection it is understood that he proposes to call in the 
help tes the most competent brains of the community in an advisory 
capacity. 

o one has taken a deeper interest in the situation nor can speak 
more authoritatively on the soldiers’ problem than Col. Cornelius W. 
Wickersham, chairman of the beg committee of the American 

on, Department of New York. is views follow: 

The problem to-day in New York State is twofold: 

“First. We need an additional Government hospital for the care of 
mental and shell-shock cases. Under the Veterans’ Bureau the coun- 
try is divided into 14 districts. Ours is the second, embracing New 
York, Connecticut, and New Jersey. In this district there are at the 
present time 342 veterans of the war suffering from shell shock and 
mental diseases in one Government hospital in the Bronx, and there 
are 826 such men scattered throughout various contract hospitals over 


the three States. 

“The State government has given some relief to this most disturbing 
situation by setting aside portions of the fine State hospital at Kings 
Park for these men. There are at 8 178 veterans at that institu- 
tion. The public must understand that a bed in a general hospital 
is of no use to cure a shell-shock or mental case. Special equipment 
and special treatment are needed for this class of cases, and these can 
be best, and in some cases only, fu ed in a hospital built and 
equipped for the purpose. The number of these cases is still increasing, 
and an additional Government hospital for mental cases, with facilities 
for 1,000 beds is an imperative need—not 10 years from to-day, but 
now— if we are to save the minds of a majority of these men and give 
them a reasonable chance for cure, 

FOURTEEN THOUSAND RECEIVING TRAINING. 


„Second. We have the problem of rehabilitation. There are approxi- 
mately 14,000 disabled veterans now receiving training in the second 
district looking toward their rehabilitation as useful citizens able to 
make their own way in the world. 

“Two kinds of training are given, namely, placement training, 
which means the placing of a man in a business, store. shop, or factory 
where he can learn his new trade under working conditions; the other 
is institutional training—that is, where a man is given free a course 
at a law school, medical school, accounting school, or other institution 
for teaching him the theory and practice of a business or profession. 

“Tt will be seen at once that many problems confront the Veterans’ 
Bureau in its sincere endeavor to accomplish the rehabilitation of these 
men. One of the present problems is the difficulty of maintaining con- 
tact with the men in placement training and of seeing that a man 
receives the kind of training for which he is best fitied. In the pest 
there have been many misfits—men who because of their disability 


were unable to engage in certain trades or occupations but who, never- 
theless, were started in course of training in chee very wades OF eu- 


pations: Other men have been placed in kinds of training for which 
ey had no qualifications and in which they could not be happy or 
successful. There has been a lack of adequate attention to these indi- 
vidual cases, and the result is that only a small percentage of the 
large number of men whom the Government has undertaken to re- 
habilitate have completed their training and are actually rehabilitated, 
The problem is further Srpna by the fact that any inefficient 
method of dealing with it w. inevitubly tend toward pauperization 
and not toward true rehabilitation and the placing of a man on his feet 
where he can make his own way in the world. This problem is one 
that peculiarly requires the sympathetic interest of all members of the 
community and such cooperation with the Veterans Bureau as will 
best assist that organization in obtaining real results. 
The American n is now working along these lines, as well as 
9 1 8 a assist in the solution of the many minor problems of 
ork.” 

Col. Lee Garnett Day, chairman of the rehabilitation committee of 
the American Legion, second district, for thè past year, offers the 
following comment and suggestions : 

“If compensation and health for the crippled of the late war could 
be redeemed like Liberty bond coupons, these few lines would un- 
necessary. Rehabilitation and study of a useful trade, like a new sub- 
way, is not gained on tracks of pen and ink. Two tuberculosis hos- 

itals were approved for New York State last summer, one at Tupper 

ke and the other at Beacon. Col. R. C. Forbes, national Director of 
the Veterans’ Bureau, promised foundations before frost set in last 
fall. What is the ce Ai When will they be finished? Will it be 
1924, 1925, or 19307 If we were now actually at war, would not 
publie and the necessities of war demand their construction at 
all possible speed? 

“Four hundred and thirty million dollars will be disbursed by the 
Veterans’ Bureau in Washington in the fiscal year of 1923. The 
second district, in which is included our New York, has a pay rol! and 
overhead of more than $2,500,000 for 1923. Sixty-five million dollars 
is the contemplated budget for the fiscal 4 0 The local bureau has 
had a rough road in administration, Sight different directors in 
8 pe succession have been attempting to organize 140,000 claim 
folders, 26.000 monthly compensations, and 12,000 training programs. 
A thousand individuals have fought to find their missing claim files, 
but few have tried to see from a district manager's chair what red 
tape and politics can do to discourage hope and efficiency. 


OFFICERS ARE CRITICIZED, 


“There are more than 6.000 men taking vocational training, and 
. 5.000 are In placement training in New York City alone. 
It has been shown, and we were long cognizant of it, that the greater 
part of these men were assigned to their training by training officers 
who had not the broad experience to consider or judge their qualifica- 
tions, both mental and physical, with regard to their previous trade or 
business experience before entering the war, their hereditary history, 
the extent of their disability, the effect of the war upon their mentality, 
knowledge of the trades that could absorb them, or the sincerity of the 
schools professing to give a capable and honest tuition. 

“The remedy Ís a revamping of not only the men themselves but the 
schools, and what is perhaps of ane importance, a constant sur- 
veillance of the men, The mushroom schools, however, should be 
cleaned out at once. 

“Again, there have been too many managers. A continuance of 
policy must be assured. The manager must be afforded the unre- 
stricted freedom of selecting his associates. He should be allowed to 
build up contact with a group of prominent medical advisers in tuber- 
culosis, neuropsychiatric and vocational cases. It should be recognized 
that the Government is not as fully qualified to handle special cases as 
are outside agencies which have made this province their special study. 


CITIZENS SHOULD HELP, 4 


“The district manager, too, should be encouraged to make contacts 
with groups of business men, who could no doubt be able to coordinate 
the specific requirements of the men now in A It is useless. 
however, for citizens’ committees and well-meaning individuals to offer 
their services if the Government does not wish them. but as these citi- 
zens were invited to prepare for war and carry it through, we do not 
think that it is out of the Government's scope to ask the assistance of 
chambers of commerce and business men’s organizations, who by virtue 
of their membership are more conyersant with the past, present, and 
future conditions. 

„One special word on the matter of advisement. It is difficult to 
suggest an increase in salary for this position in New York alone. It 
is a vital matter, however, to the men. There must be an adequate 
mind to deal with the veteran’s case when he comes up for advisement 
or readvisement, as the whole course of a man's life is influenced by 
the judgment as to the trade or profession he is to pursue. I would 
suggest that the Government and the bureau officials give this subject 
on closest attention if the training problem is to be intelligently dealt 
with.” 

Let us turn for a moment to the medical and hospital care that 
is given the disabled man before he is prepared for vocational train- 
ing. The situation at present is said to be fairly satisfactory in 
certain respects only. Tales of neglect in this hospital or that con- 
tinue to reach the ear of the public, and the demands for additional 
space adequately to care for the sick and wounded are being made 
from time to time of the governmental agencies charged with the care 
of the disabled veteran. 


MANY PATIENTS ARE TREATED. 


The latest records show that large numbers of tubercular soldiers 
are still distributed through private and State hospitals in the 
metropolitan area, that there are 284 in private sanatoriums and 
houses at Saranac, 81 at Liberty, and 829 in State hospitals and 
asylums. At New Haven, the only Federal institution in this district 
for the care of tubercular patients, there are 500 veterans. This, 
however, does not begin to account for the entire number of men suffer- 
ing from this trouble alone in the second district, the number really 
running from 5,500 to 6,000. 

It is complained, however. that these men do not receive every 
care that they should, not from any deliberate neglect, but because 
they are generally crowded into institutions already hard pressed for 

ce and where they can’t possibly receive the close attention they 
should. In addition it is represented that the laxness and freedom 
of some of the boarding places where many of the men have been 
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temporarily placed are certanly not conducive to a speedy cure of the 
veterans, and that the discipline and strictness of the Government 
conducted institution is necessary if the soldier is to be adequately 
taken care of and restored to health. 

The Government has therefore been urged to complete at the 
earliest possible time the two new tubercular hospitals at Chelsea and 
Tupper Lake. 

ELEVEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT NERVOUS CASES. 

With the respect to the care of the nervous and mentally diseased 
eases it is pointed out that there are 1,168 patients afflicted with 
these troubles now distributed in 26 institutions e the State, 
and that only 342 of them are in a Government hospital—the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital, No. 81, in the Bronx. 

Organizations interested in the welfare of the veterans will insist 
that the Government build an additional hospital of at least 1,000 
beds in the State for mental cases; that a general medical and surgi- 
cal hospital be bullt in this city of a e of 250 beds, and that 
the use of the hospital at Ward's Island for mental cases be graduall 
discontinued, the number of patients and facilities at Kings Par 
State Hospital to be increased until the new Government mental 
hospital is provided. 

To expose a bad situation without suggesting the remedy for it is a 
futile process. The Tribune, in the above series of articles, has shown 
the ineptness, the inefticiency, the misunderstanding, on which rests 
the Government’s vocational training for New York's veterans of the 
World War. 

What remedial step seems best? 

It seems clear from the Tribune’s evidence that the main reason 
for the bad conditions has been the constant “ turn-over” due, prob- 
ably, to politics. The fault does not lie with the local control for the 
moment. Maj. W. F. Lent is the best chief Veterans’ Bureau District 
No. 2 has had; but he inherits a situation made by a half dozen’ 
predecessors, each of whom held office but a few months. 

The fact is that the Veterans’ Bureau ag a whole needs a larger 
visioned management than has ever been accorded it. It is literally 
true to say that no American is too big for this national responsibility. 
Leonard Wood—doctor and administrator—would not have been too big 
for the job. But Wood is tied to the Philippines. The administration's 
other doctor and administrator is Postmaster General Work. Even a 
Cabinet officer is not too big for the job, and informed opinion in Army 
circles knows that the job is not too big for Doctor Work. 

The administration has faced an irrepressible conflict over the sol- 
diers’ bonus. That conflict bids fair to break forth again. Most of 
its passion and prejudice rest upon the Government's mishandling of 
the wounded, sick, or mentally affected soldiers of the World War, An 
American of the first rank in charge of the Veterans’ Bureau would not 
only accomplish a great service in the reduction of sheer human misery ; 
he would also take the grievance out of the bonus issue by assuring 
the country that a grateful Government was taking proper care of its 


injured sons, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that all 
debate on this paragraph be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
all debate on the paragraph be now closed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill to the House with 
the amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
[Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas] having resumed the chair, Mr. Mc- 
ARTHUR, Chairman of the Committee of thè Whole House on the 
state of the Union, reported that that committee had bad under 
consideration the bill (H, R. 13696) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 
the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote, and the amend- 
ments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit. 
I am against the bill. I do not know whether the gentleman 
from Tennessee is or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
nessee against the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. I am. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Davis of Tennessee moves to recommit the bill, H. R. 138696, to 
the Committee on Appropriations with instructions to report the same 
forthwith with the following amendment; At the end of the last 
paragraph on e 34 insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No 2 of the sums appropriat 
preparation or dissemination of any propaganda, arguments, or state- 
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Is the gentleman from Ten- 


ments in favor of or in opposition to the pa $ - 
vided, That nothing E „ "Of 
data and statements solely for presentation at hearings of co: 
sional committees or to Members of Congress in response to requests 
for such information.” 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I. reserve a point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order against 
the motion to recommit, that it is not germane to the subject 
matter and is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will yield, I 
call attention to the fact that this direct question was ruled on 
„ of the Whole, and the point of order was over- 
ruled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. What does the gentleman from 
Tennessee say about the proviso which the Chair is informed 
was not presented in the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. No; it was not in the one that 
was offered and acted upon, but that is in accord with the pro- 
viso in the preceding paragraph and deals with substantially 
the same subject. It simply restricts the legislation, and, taken 
as a whole, it undoubtedly constitutes a clear limitation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee contend that the proviso goes back to the limitation? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Yes: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. An exception to the limitation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the motion to recommit. É 

The previous question was ordered. 5 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Tennessee to recommit the bill with in- 
structions. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee) there were—ayes 27, noes 52. 

Mr, DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote 
on the ground that there is no quorum present, and I make tke 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 1 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at 
877 75 will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 77, nays 141, 
net voting 211, as follows: 


in this act shall be used in the. 


YEAS—77. 
Abernethy Favrot Lyon 
Almou Fields McUlintic Steagall 
Aswell Fisher McDuffie Stedman 
Bell Garner Maloney Stevenson 
Black Garrett, Tenn. Mansfield Swank 
Bland, Va. Hayden Montague Ten Eyck 
Blanton Huddleston Moore, Va. Thomas 
Bowling e „Miss. Nelson, J. M. Tucker 
Box Jeffers, Ala. O'Connor Turner 
Briggs Jones, Tex, Parks, Ark. Tyson 
Bulwinkle Ketcham Quin Upshaw 
Byrnes, S. C. Kincheloe Raker Vinson 
Byrns, Tenn. Lanham Rankin Weaver 
Carter Lankford Rayburn Wilson 
Collier Larsen, Ga, Rossdale Wingo 
Connally, Tex. Lazaro ouse Wise 
Davis, Tenn, Lea, Calif, Sanders, Tex. Wright 
Deal „Ga. Sandlin 
Driver London Sears 
Dupré Lowrey Sisson 
NAYS—141. 

Andrews, Nebr. Dallinger Kearns Radcliffe 
Anthony Dempsey Kelly, Pa Rumseyer 
Appleby Denison iess Reed, N. Y. 
Atkeson Dickinson Kissel Rhodes 
Bacharach Dewell Kopp Ricketts 
Barbour Dunbar Kraus Roach 
Beck Elliott Lampert Robsion 
Begg Faust Leatherwood Sanders, Ind. 
Bir Fess Longworth Scott, Tenn. 
Bland, Ind. Fish McArthur haw 
Boies Fitzgerald McCormick Shelton 

nd Foster McLaughlin, Mich.Shreve 
Brown, Tenn Freeman Mel augniin, Nebr. Siegel 
Burdick French acGregor Sinclair 
Burroughs Frothingham MacLafierty Sinnott 
Burtness Fuller Madden Smith, Idaho 
Campbell, Kans. Gernerd Magee Speaks 
Campbell. Pa. Graham, III. arenes Sproul 
Chindblom Green, Towa Michener Stafford 
Christopherson Greene, Mass. Miller Stephens 
Clague Greene, Vt. Mondell Strong, Kans. 
Clarke, N. Y. Griest Moore, Ohio Strong, Pa 
Clouse Hadley Moores, Ind. Summers, Wash, 
Cole, Iowa Hardy, Colo. Morgan ng 
Cole, Ohio Haugen Mott Taylor, Tenn, 
Colto Hawes Murphy emple 
Cooper, Ohio Herrick Nelson, Me. Thompson 
Copley Hickey Newton, Mo. Tilson 
Coughlin Hicks Norton Timberlake 
Cramton Parker, N. Y. Tinkham 
Crowther Huck Paul Towner 

rry Humphrey, Nebr. Purnejl Underhill 
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Vaile Wason Wiitiams, III. 
Vestal Watson Williamson 
oigt Webster Wood, Ind. 
Volstead White, Kans, Wurzbach 
NOT VOTING—211, 
Ackerman Fairfield Kitchin 
Anderson Fenn Kleczka 
An rew, Mass . — aoa N.X 
nsorge ey ne, 
Arentz r Knight 
Bankhead Knutson 
Barkley Fulmer Kreider 
y unk Kunz 
Benham Gahn Langley 
Bixler Galliyan Larson, Minn, 
Blakeney Garrett, Tex. Lawrence 
owers Gensman Layton 
Brand Gifford N. X 
Brennan Gilbert Lehlbach 
Britten Glynn Lineberger 
Brooks, II. Goldsboro Linthicum 
Brooks, Pa Goodykoon Little 
Browne, Wis. man gan 
Buchanan Gould Luce 
Burke Graham, Pa. Luhrin 
Burton Griffin McFadden 
Butler > McKenzie 
Cable Hardy, Tex. McLaughlin, Pa. 
Cannon Hawley ePherson 
Cantrill ays McSwain 
Carew Henry Martin 
Chalmers Hersey Mead 
Chandler, N. Y. Himes Merritt 
Chandler, Okla, Hoch Michaelson 
Clark, Fla. Hogan ills 
Classon Hooker Montoya 
€ockran Hudspeth Moore, III 
Codd Tlukriede Morin 
Collins Hull Mudd 
Connolly, Pa. Husted Nelson, A. P. 
Cooper, Wis. Hutchinson Newton, Minn, 
Crago Ireland O’Brien 
Crisp Jacoway Ogden 
Cullen James Oldfield 
Dale Jefferis, Nebr. Oliver 
Darrow Johnson, Ky. Olpp 
Davis. Minn. Johnson, Miss. Osborne 
Dominick Johnson, S. Dak. Overstreet 
Doughton Johnson, Wash. Paige 
Drane Jones, Pa. Park, Ga. 
Drewry ahn Parker, N. J. 
Dunn Keller Patterson, Mo. 
Dyer Kelicy. Mich. Patterson, N. J. 
Echols Kendall Perkins 
Fumouds 5 Perlman 
Ellis Kinde Petersen 
Evans King Porter 
Fairchild Kirkpatrick Pou 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Bilis with Mr. Crisp. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Fulmer. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Doughton. 


Young 


Sullivan 
Sumners, Tex, 
Sw 


Tague 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Tho 


rpe 
Tillman 
Tincher 
Treadway 
Volk 


Walters 
Ward, N. Y. 
Ward, N. C. 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 

Bt epee Tex. 


Zihlman 


Mr. Davis of Minnesota with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 


Mr. Hutchinson with Mr. Brand. 

Mr. Paige with Mr. Hammer. 

Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Goldsborough. 
Mr. Kahn with Mr. Cockran. 

Mr. McPherson with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Brooks of Illinois with Mr, O’Brien. 
Mr. Porter with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Mudd with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Mr. Beedy with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Patterson of Missouri with Mr. Cantrill. 
Mr. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Pou. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Burten with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Moore of Illinois with Mr. Oliver. 
Mr. Hukriede with Mr. Jacoway. 

Mr. Dunn with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Fordney with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr, Olpp with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Butler with Mr. Martin. 

Mr. King with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Langley with Mr, Clark of Florida. 
Mr. Bowers with. Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Linthicum. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Buchanan. 


Mr. Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Garrett of Texas, 


Mr. Rogers with Mr. Dominick. 

Mr. Cable with Mr. Johnson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Snell with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Oldfield. 

Mr. Anderson with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 


Mr. A. P, Nelson with Mr. Rainey of Alabama, 


Mr. Codd with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Hooker. 

Mr. Brennan with Mr. Riordan. 

Mr. Osborne with Mr. Kitchin. 

Mr. Edmonds with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Tincher with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Logan. 

Mr. Rose with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Snyder with Mr. Kunz. 

Mr. Hoch with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

Mr. Lawrence with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Scott of Michigan with Mr. Overstreet. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Rainey of Illinois, 

Mr. Treadway with Mr. Woods of Virginia. 

Mr. Winslow with Mr. Collins, 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Stoll. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Tillman. 

The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 5 

On motion of Mr. Woop of Indiana, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. ANTHONY, by direction of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, reported the bill (H, R. 13793; Rept. No. 1397) making 
appropriations for military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, which was read a first and second time, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered printed and referred 
8 Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

on. 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all 
points of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
reserves all points of order. 

OHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for a 
change of reference of House Concurrent Resolution 77 from the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? i 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
what is the character of the resolution? 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, the resolution provides for the 
appointment of a commission to make investigations concern- 
ing the silver situation, the production of silver. It is a reso- 
lution dealing entirely with the production of silver and has 
nothing to do at all with the subject of coinage, weights, and 
measures, The Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures 
consents to the change. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, it just strikes me from 
what the gentleman states about it that this probably ought to 
go to the Committee on Rules. Does it increase the power of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining, or the power which any 
other committee possesses? 

Mr. COLTON. No; it simply provides for an investigating 
committee to be appointed by the President of the United- 
States. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That would go to the Com- 
mittee on Rules, I would say to the gentleman, in the regular 
order of business. Is there any hurry about it? Will not the 
gentleman defer his request until Monday? 

Mr. COLTON. I think there is no hurry about it, and I would 
just as soon defer the matter until Monday as not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let us have a chance to look 
into it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah 
withdraws his request for the present. 

CONFERENCE REPORT—INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on the Interior Department appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
calls up the conference report on the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment may be read in lieu of the report. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. And asks unanimous consent 
that the statement be read in lieu of the report. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read the statement, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13559) making appropriations for the Department of the Inte- 
rior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 7, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 16, 17. 18, 19, 24. 25, 29, 32, 34, 35, 38, 41, 43, and 47. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 3, 4, 5, 6, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 
33, 44, 46, 50, 51, 52, 54, and 56, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered S: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 8, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $11,780"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the sum 
proposed insert “$19,280; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien of 
the sum proposed insert “ $865,000 ; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 28, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the mutter inserted by said amendment, Insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That not to exceed $50,000 of this appropria- 
tion may be used for surveys and resurveys under the rectangu- 
lar system provided by law of public lands deemed to be valu- 
able for oil and oil shale”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert 5280,00 %; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40, and 
ugree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,670,190"; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 42, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 97 
of the bill, in line 4, strike out “ $1,727,700" and insert 
“$1,769,700 “; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senute numbered 45, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $225,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 4S: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the ninendment of the Seunte numbered 48, and 
agree to the same with an amehdment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed insert “ $35,000"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
liéu. of the matter iuserted by said amendment, insert the 
following: 573,000, including not exceeding 538.000 for com- 
pletion of the widening of the Nisqually entrance to Paradise 
Valley Rond”; and the Senate agree to the sime, 

Amendment numbered 55: That the Honse recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 35, 
and agree to the sume with on umendment as follows; In 
Hen of the sum proposed, insert “ $97,000"; nnd the Senate 
agree to the same, 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 1, 2, 80, 31. 36, 87, and 5S. 

Lovis C. CRAMTON, 

Buünrox L. FRENCH, 

(. D. CARTER, 
Mananers on the part of the Honre. 

REED SMOOT, 

CHARLES OURTIS, 

War. J. Harris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT. 

The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13539) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
conference report: 

On No. 3: Authorizes telephone service, as proposed by the 
Senate, to be paid from the appropriation for contingent ex- 
penses for the Department of the Interior. 

On No. 4: Makes the appropriation of $5,000 for an auto- 
mobile for the Secretary of the Interlor “immediately avail- 
able,” as proposed by the Senate. 

On Nos. 5 and 6: Appropriates $41,900, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $41,000, as proposed by the House, for print- 
ing and binding for the Bureau of Mines. 

On No. 7: Restores the appropriation of $15,000, carried in 
the bill as it passed the House and stricken out by the Senate, 
for the suppression of the traflic in intoxicating liquors among 
the natives of Alaska. 

On Nos. 8 and 9: Appropriates $11,730, instead of $11,100, as 
proposed by the House, and $12,300, as proposed by the Senate, 
for clerk hire in the office of the suryeyor general for Alaska. 

On Nos. 10 and 11: Appropriates $15,820, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $16,120, as proposed by the Senate, for clerk 
hire in the office of the surveyor general for Arizona, 

On Nos. 12 and 13: Appropriates $12,000, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $12,500, as proposed by the Senate, for clerk 
hire in the office of the surveyor general for California, 

On Nos. 14 and 15: Appropriates $14,520, as proposed by the 
Senate, Instead of $11,100, as proposed by the House, for clerk 
hire in the office of the surveyor general for Colorado. 

On Nos. 16 and 17: Appropriates $13,180, as proposed by the 
House, Instead of $14,000, as proposed by the Senate, for clerk 
hire in the ofice of the surveyor general for Montana. 

On Nos. 18 and 19: Appropriates $11,100, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $12,040, as proposed by the Senate, for clerk 
hire in the office of the surveyor general for Nevada. 

On Nos. 20 and 21: Appropriates $14,850, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $11,100, as proposed by the House, for clerk 
hire in the office of the surveyor general for New Mexico, 

On Nos. 22 and 28: Appropriates $13,500, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $11,100, as proposed by the House, for clerk 
hire in the office of the surveyor general for Utah. 

On Nos, 24 and 25: Appropriates $9,980, as proposed by the 
House, instead of $10,600, as proposed by the Senate, for clerk 
hire in the office of the surveyor general for Wyoming. 

On No. 26: Appropriates $365,000, instead of $360,000 as 
proposed by the House and $370,000 as proposed by the Senate, 
for contingent expenses of land offices, 

On No. 27: Appropriates $699,600, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $650,000, as proposed by the House, for surveying 
public lands. 

On No. 28: Inserts the proviso, proposed by the Senate, mak- 
ing $50,000 of the appropriation for surveying public lands 
available for surveys and resurveys of public lands deemed to 
be valuable for olf and oil shale, but strikes out that portion of 
the proviso making the sum available for office work in offices of 
surveyors general. 

On No. 29: Restores the words “including peyote,” as in- 
serted by the House and stricken out by the Senate, to the para- 
graph making appropriation for the suppression of the trafie 
in intoxicuting liquors and deleterious drugs among Indians. 

On No. 32: Strikes out the provision, inserted by the Senate, 
extending until December 31. 1924, the time for the rolinpurse- 
ment of the sums appropriated for the benetit of the Indians of 
the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon, under the author- 
ity of the last paragraph of section 19 of the Indian appropria- 
tion act approved May 25, 1918. 

On No. 83: Makes iinmediately available, as proposed by the 
Senate, $85.000 of the sam appropriated for continuing con- 
struction of an irrigation system within the dininisbed Sho- 
shone or Wind River Reservation in Wyoming. 

On Nos. 34 and 35; Appropriates $3,000, ns proposed hy the 
House, fnsteud of $4,000, as proposed by the Senate, for the 
salary of the disbursing clerk for the pnyment of pensions. 

Ou No, 38: Appropriates $300,000, as proposed by the Honse, 
instead of $824,000, as proposed by the Senate, for geologic 
suryeys. 

On No. 39: Appropriates $280,000, instead of $225,000, ns pro- 
posed by the House, and $300,000, as proposed by the Senate, for 
the eximination and classification of lands by the Geological 
Survey. 

On No. 40: Corrects the total for the Geological Survey. 
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On No. 41; Restores the paragraphs, inserted by the House 
and stricken out by the Senate, authorizing the acquisition 
of land by the Bureau of Mines for fuel yard and garage pur- 
poses. 

On No. 42: Appropriates $75,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
instead of $83,000, as proposed by tle House, for the purchase 
of land at Brueeton, Pa., and makes the sum available for the 
purchase of the unmined coal surrounding the mine. 

On Nos. 43, 44, and 45, relating to Glacier National Park, 
Mont, > Appropriates $100,000, as proposed by the House, instead 
of $125,000, as proposed by the Senate, for maintenance; and 
appropriates $125,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$115,000, as proposed by the House, for construction of physical 
linprovements, 

Ou Nos. 46, 47, and 48, relating to Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colo. : Appropriates $25,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $21,000, as proposed by the House, for maintenance; and ap- 
propriates $10,000, as proposed by the House, instead of $14,000, 
as proposed by the Senate, for construction of physical improve- 
meuts. 

On Nos. 49 and 50, relating to Mount Rainier National Park, 
Wash.: Appropriates $73,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead 
of $35,000, as proposed by the House, for construction of physi- 
cal haproyements, and makes $38,000 of that sum available for 
“completion of the widening,” instead of “continuing widen- 
ing,” as proposed by the Senate, of the Nisqually entrance to 
Paradise Valley Road. 

On Nos. 51 and 52, relating to Sequoia National Park, Calif.: 
Appropriates $85,000, as proposed by the Senate, instead of 
$50,000, as proposed by the House, for construction of physical 
improvements. 

On No. 54, relating to purchase of supplies, ete., by the Na- 
tional Park Service outside the District of Columbia: Provides 
that same may, when the te amount does not exceed 
$50, be made in the open market in the manner common among 
business men, without compliance with sections 8709 and 3744 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States,” as proposed by 
the Senate, instead of without “ contract or bond,” as proposed 
by the House. 

On Nos. 55 and 56, relating to Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf: Appropriates $07,000 instead of $95,000, as proposed by 
the House, and $100,000, as proposed by the Senate, for support 
of the institution, and appropriates $10,000, as proposed by the 
Senate, instead of $9,000, as proposed by the House, for repairs 
to buildings. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the fol- 
lowing amendments of the Senate: 

On Nos, 1 and 2: Appropriating $4,000, instead of $3.500, as 
proposed by the House, for the salury of the chief clerk of the 
Department of the Interior. 

On No, 30: Fixing the fees to be paid by the heirs of de- 
ceased Indian allottees for the determination of their right, 
title, or interest in any trast or restricted property. 

On No. 31: Equipping and maintaining the former Fort 
Apache military post in Arizona as an Indian boarding school. 

On No. 86: Fixing the sale price for certain papers repro- 
duced for sale by the Patent Office. 

On No. 37; Relating to the repayment of the construction 
cost of the Milk River irrigation project, Montana. 

On No. 58: Relating to the sale and donation of surplus 
anituals inhabiting Yellowstone National Park. 

Louis ©. Cramton, 

Bunton L. FRENCH, 

C. D. CARTER, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think that no large appro- 
priation bill passe by the House was ever necepted by the 
Senate in a greater degree than this bill. The Senate added 
only $411,000 to a bill which passed the House at $294,347,000. 
We retain the language almost altogether.. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by making a de- 
tailed statement of the financial changes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner indicated, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

The statement is as follows: 

7 Interior Department appropriation bill, 1924. 
CONFERENCE REPORT., 
Total sppropriations Interior Department, 1923_____ $207, 212, 005. 10 


Muga’, ert 205, 388. 252. 00 
eee 

Ainount of bill as passed Senate 294, 758, 000. 00 
Amount of bill as passed House 204, 347. 000. 00 
e 411, 000. 00 


House has receded from $222, 500. 00 
House managers will recommend further recessions 
nne. ee a a a 105, 800. 00 
Total’ House recession 2 828, 800. 00 
— ͤ— 
Senate. bas receded from T 72, 750. 00 
Senate recession Involved in Theodore Itoorevelt In- 
dian School amendment, which the House managers 
will recommend to reeede from and concur in with 
enen... . ͤ —— 9, 850. 00 
Total Senate rocenslon 82, 700. 00 
ee 
Bill as agreed upon thon will total 294, 675, 200. 00 
m Ml 
House recesslons : 
Printing and binding, Bureau of Mines 900. 00 
Clerk hire, offices of surveyors geuer ul 10, 000. 00 
Contingent expenses, lund ölllces n 5, 000. 00 
Ar ey e a 40, 600, 00 
Classification of lands, Geological Survey 55, 000. 00 
Purchase of land at Bruceton, Pa., under Bureau 
es, PR ERASE BE LE ChE SRD, 42, 000. 00 
Geier National PENE. o arna 2 10, 000, 00 
Mesa Verde National Pork... — +, 000, 00 
Mount Rainier National Fur 38, 10. 00 
e e... 5, 600. 00 
Columbia Institution for Den 3, 000, 00 
gotti a aa d 222, 500: 00 
— — 
Senate recessions : 
Prohitition in Alaska (restoration of House 
?ÿſ—ꝛ—ꝛ— CESS ARS FSET Pe OE 15, 000, 00 
Clerk hire, offices. of surveyors generul 4. 750. 00 
Contingent expenses, tani offices... 5. 000. 00 
kbursing officer for payment of pensions 1, 000. 00 
25, 000, 60 
20, 000. 00 
25, O00, 00 
esa Verde National Fark 4, 000. 00 
87, 750. 00 
Net Senate recesslons ul... 72, 750, 00 
Items brought back: 
Office of Secretary, salary of chief clerx 
PAH J. 500. 00 
Senate figure va 4, 000. 00 
PTO MOM PUM 2 25 ee LE Ee ie 4, 000. 00 
Theolore Roosevelt Indian School— 
PAG!) TRG es an ee eat che ge ade None, 
Men ate = ranean al —— 115, 250. 00 
REONE DANA ces ices apaenc bec 105, 300. 00 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the adoption of the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The question was taken, and the conference report was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk reud as follows: 

„ No. 1: Page 2, line 8, strike out “ $3,500" and insert 
" $4,000," 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, upon that the Senate restored 
the figure to the amount that the officlal is now drawing under 
the current luw. I move that the House recede and concur in 
Senate amendment No. 1, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3 of the hill, line 9, strike out the figures “$221,520” and 
Insert the Ugures “ $222,020." 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, that is merely a change in the 
total, and I move that the House recede and coneur. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 30: Page 29, Une 23, after the word“ herein,” insert: 

“Provided further, That hereafter upon a determination of the heirs 
to any trust or restricted Indian property of the valne of §250 or 
more, or to any allotment, or, after approval by the Secretary of 
the Interlor, of any will covering such trust or restricted property, 
there shall be puld by such heirs, or by the beneficiaries under such 
will, or from the estate of the decedent, or from the proceeds of sale 
of the allotment, or from any trust funds belonging to the estate of 
the decedent, the sum of $20 where the appraixed value of the estate 
of the decedent is $250 or more and does not exceed $1,000. Where 
the appraised valne of the estate of the decedent In more than $1,000 
and less than $2,000, $25; where the appraised value of the estate 
of the decedent is $2,000 or more and does not exceed $38,000, $40; 
where the appraise value of the estate of the decedent is more than 
$3,000 but does not exceed $5,000, $50; where the appraised value of 
the estate of the decedent is more than 55,000 hut does not exceed 
$7,500, $05; and where the appraised value of the estate of the 
decedent is more than $7,500, $75; which amount shall*be accounted 


1923. 


for and paid into the Treasury of the United States, and 
shall be made annually to Congress by the Secretary of the Interior 
on or before the first Monday in December of all moneys collected and 
deposited as herein provided.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede 
and concur. And in connection with that I would like to state, 
Mr. Speaker, that this language provides for the increased fees 
to be paid out of the estates of Indians in certain cases. It 
is recommended by the Indian Bureau. The same language is 
embodied in a bill which has been recommended to the House 
by the Committee on Indian Affairs. I have consulted the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. SNYDER], chairman of that com- 
mittee, and our action in this instance is not disagreed to by 
him. 

Mr. CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, it is also 
stated by the Indian Bureau under the present language of 
the law a deficiency occurs each year and this matter is not 
self-sustaining. Under these changes it is thought by the 
bureau that the item will be completely self-sustaining. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will make this work self-sustaining. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Wherein does the suggested legislative 
amendment differ from existing law? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is some increase in the fee charged. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman any data as to the 
amount of mony that at present accrues from the administra- 
tion of these trust estates, and how much it is estimated will 
accrue if this provision is adopted? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My recollection is that there is a deficiency 
of between $7,000 and $8,000 under this statute, and that this 
increase of fee will be sufficient tu take care of that deficit. 
In other words, the increase will be somewhere between $7,000 
and $8,000, or a little more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. How much accrues under the existing law 
at the present rates? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I do not have that at hand at the moment, 
although it is in the hearings. I will say that our committee 
went into this in the hearings, but because it is a legislative 
item we did not include it in the bill as reported by us. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the theory upon which the Gov- 
ernment is proceeding to levy fees on trust estates when they 
are transferred to the various Indians? 

Mr. GRAMTON. The scale of fees under the present law 
ruus from $15 to $50, The change proposed is from $20 to $75. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The theory in levying the fee is that there 
would be a sufficient amount raised to meet the administration 
expenses of the trust? 7 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the idea. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craxton] to 
recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 31: After line 7 insert: 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, 
without the reading of the amendment, to move to recede and 
concur with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment with an amendment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is it very long? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only difference between the Senate 
amendment and the House amendment is a cut of about $10,000. 
I will withdraw my request, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the Sen- 
ate amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 31: Page 34, after line 7, insert: “The Sec- 
retary of the Interlor is hereby authorized to establish and maintain 
the former Fort Apache military post as an Indian boarding school for 
the purpose of carrying out treaty obligations, to be known as the 
Theodore Roosevelt Indian School. For support and education of 350 

upils, including pay of superintendent, $78,750; for repairs, remodel- 
ng, and improvement, $17,800; for purchase of equipment, $17,500 ; 
for collection and transportation of pupils, $1,200; in all, $115.250, 
to be immediately available: Provided, That the Fort Apache military 
post, and land appurtenant thereto, shall remain in the on and 
custody of the Secretary of the Interior so long as they shall be re- 
quired for Indian school purposes.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. I move that the House recede and concur 
with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves to recede and concur with an amendment. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 


a report 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CramMTon moves that the House recede from its disagreement 
to Senate amendment No. 31 and agree to the same with an amend 
ment as follows: In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, 


insert the following: 
The Secretary of the Interlor is herir authorized to establish 
military post as an Indian 


and maintain the former Fort Apache 

g school for -the -purpose of ing out treaty obligations. to 
be known as the Theodore Roosevelt Indian School. For support 
and education of 350 pupils, including pay of L eee $70,000; 
for repairs, remodeling, and improvement, $17, ; for purchase of 
equipment, $17,500; in all, $105,300, to be immediately avallable: 


Provided, That the Fort Apache military post, and lend appurtenant 


thereto, shall remain in the session and custody of the Secreta 
of the Interior so long as ey shall be required for Indian sch 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the gentleman from Michigan, to recede and 
concur with an amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman explain 
in a word how these children are receiving instruction? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are not receiving it. We have treaty 
obligations with the Navajos, but, as I remember, there are 
about 2,000 that are not in schools, 

Mr. CARTER. Five thousand. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This will take care of a portion of them, 
utilizing a military post for that purpose; a post that is not 
now in use. The amendment that I am offering reduces the 
item about $10,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the gentleman from Michigan, to concur with 
an amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

at è 2 2 
s on reproduced fa No. 86: On page 77, line 22, insert: 
per cent.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
with an amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves to recede and concur with an amendment. The Clerk 
will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Cnauro moves tha 
the amendment of the ae gee 30 Bore agree 8 go — 
peg hy ORS We Ng OR 
sale to be sold at not less than cost plus 10 per cent.“ — a 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the only change suggested in 
my amendment is to insert the word “other,” in order to 
clarify the sense. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not intended that the papers included 
in the proceedings shall be sold in that way, but only “ other 
papers” are to be sold under these conditions? 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Yes; only that class of papers. 
ceding classes are covered by existing law. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 37: * A 828 0 
That repayment of the 5 a N . 
through a division by the Secretary of the Interior of such cost into a 
primary construction charge and a supplemental construction char 
777... tur CHON a of tun extension eet ot Keats 
18, 1914 (38 Stat. L., p. 656).” OE SERS ADEWE 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
cede and concur. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves that the House recede and concur. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in connection with that I should state 
that this came to us and a hearing was had upon it, but it 
being of a legislative character, it was not included in the bill 
by the House committee. It has the full indorsement of Di- 
rector Davis. It is apparent that something must be done. It 
only puts this project within the existing law referred to. It 
has the approval of Mr. Suru, chairman of the Committee on 
Irrigation of Arid Lands of the House, and our course in agree- 
ing to it was in accordance with his wishes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the next 
Senate amendment, 


“Such papers 
for sale to be sold at not less than cost p us 18 


The pre- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 53: Page 107, line 8, insert: “ Hereafter the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized, in his discretion and under 
regulations to be prescribed by him, to give surplus elk, buffalo, bear, 
beaver, and predatory animals inhabiting Yellowstone National Park to 
Federal, State, county, and municipal authorities for preserves, 200s, 
zoological gardens, and parks: Provided, That the sald Secretary may 
sell or otherwise dispose of the surplus buffalo of the Yellowstone 
National Park herd, and all moneys received from the sale of any such 
surplus buffalo shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts.” 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
moves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That provision, Mr. Speaker, is the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Albright, the superintendent of the Yellow- 
stone National Park and is to meet their pressing problems. 
I have consulted with the gentleman from Oregon [Mr, SIN- 
NOTT]. chairman of the Committee on the Public Lands, who ts 
in accord with the amendment. I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks to include the statement of Mr. Albright. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
as indicated. Is there objeci.on? 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


The above provision authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to give 
surplus elk, bear, beaver, and areta ton animals to public institutions. 
It also authorizes the donation of bufalo in the same manner, but in 
addition gives the Secretary permission to sell or otherwise dispose of 
the buffalo as may, in tris judgment, seem advisable. In this latter in- 
1 stance he is not bound to confine the disposition to public institutions. 

For some years past the department has been . sulplus elk, 
buffalo, and other animals to public preserves, munici parks, etc., 
and this practice has enabled many States to stock their lands with 
animals, particularly elk, besides reducing to a degree the problem in 
Yellowstone—which, by the way, exists in no other national park— 
of caring for more animals than is economically possible. An investi- 
gation made a year or two ago by the Biological Survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture produced evidence that the whole 
experiment of transplanting elk was very successful. These animals 

are oe in larger numbers than any of the others because their 
population is larger and they multiply comparatively fast. 

he authority sought above, therefore, as far as the animals gen. 
erally are concerned, is only to give sanction to what has heretofo 
been considered pope within the administrative discretion of the 
Secretary. It will, however, prevent any question arising in the fu- 
ture in connection with this feature of park work. 

Notwithstanding the fact that practically every uest for buffalo 
coming from a public institution has Leen granted, the demand from 
this source is too limited to have any appreciable effect in keeping the 
herd to such a size that it can be accommodated on the range that is 
available. Therefore, in the interests of better administration it is 
desirable that some other means should be available for disposing of 
the surplus, either by sale or otherwise, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary. ‘or instance, there are in this country a number of private 
owners of buffalo herds who are making a bona fide effort to reestab- 
lish this magnificent animal, and to encourage them in the under- 
taking the department should be in a eee to allow them from time 
to time to have some of the surplus Yellowstone buffalo for the infusion 
of new blood. 

An expression of opinion of the proposed plan for the distribution 
of surplus buffalo was recently sought from some of the foremost game 
conservation organizations in this country, and favorable replies were 
received from the American Humane Association, the National Associ- 
ation of Audubon Societies, the American Game Protective and Propa- 
gation Association, and the New York Zoological Society. 

The “tame” herd of buffalo in Yellowstone Park was established 
under authority contained in the act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat., 574), 
with an appropriation of $15,000 for the purpose. Twenty-one animals 
were purchased in the fall of that year, and these have multiplied 
until now the berd contains 578. It is estimated that the wild” herd, 
a remnant of the vast hordes that once roamed this region, numbers 
from 125 to 150, but it has no place in the present discussion. 

In the distribution of buffalo or other animals no expense is incurred 
by the Government, as the invariable rule has been made that the 
recipient must defray all expenses incident to capturing, crating, and 
transporting the animals. 

M. ALBRIGHT. 


H. 
Superintendent Yellowstone National Park. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from Michigan to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Vice President had appointed Mr. SurHer- 
LAND and Mr. Gerry members of the Joint Select Committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided for in the act of Febru- 
ary 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, entitled 
“An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of useless 
papers in the executive departments,” for the disposition of 
useless papers in the office of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. y 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 


the bill H. R. 13559, “An act making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1924, and for other purposes.” 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 3846. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a Veterans’ Bureau and to improve the facilities and service 
of such bureau, and further to amend and modify the war risk 
insurance act,” approved August 9, 1921; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message, in writing, from the President was communicat 

to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, ii 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Mr. COLTON. I renew my request for unanimous consent 
for change of reference of House Concurrent Resolution 77 
from the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures to the 
Committee on Mines and Mining, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Utah 
asks unanimous consent for the change of reference referred to. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have examined 
the resolution since the gentleman proffered his request a few 
moments ugo, and I have no objection to the change of refer- 
ence. I want simply to say that it is a rather singular sort of 
resolution. It provides for the appointment by the President of 
the United States of a committee made up wholly of Members 
of Congress. I have an idea that some Members of the House 
may object to that kind of legislation. $ 

Mr. COLTON. In answer to what the gentleman has said 
I will say that this is a resolution introduced by Senator 
NICHOLSON, of Colorado, and introduced in the House by me at 
his request. It will be rewritten and changed and reintro- 
duced, and the provision that the gentleman refers to will be 
eliminated. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the refer- 
ence of the resolution will be made as requested. 

There was no objection. 


CLAIMS OF NORWEGIAN SUBJECTS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 
(S. DOC. NO. 288). 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which, with the accompanying documents, 
was ordered printed and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations : 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a report of the Secretary of State re- 
specting the arbitration of claims of Norwegian subjects against 
the United States arising out of requisitions by the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation requesting 
that I recommend that an appropriation be made to satisfy 
the award rendered by the arbitral tribunal against the 
United States, with interest to date of payment, and that in 
making the appropriation authorization be granted to withhold 
from the total amount of the award the sum of $22,800 with 
which to pay the claim of Page Bros., American citizens, 
mentioned in the agreement of June 30, 1921, and in the award 
of the tribunal, 

I recommend that in order to effect prompt satisfaction of 
the award made by the arbitral tribunal the Congress authorize 
the requisite appropriation. d 

A copy of the award is attached hereto. 

Warren G. HARDING. 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, January 12, 1923. 

LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the bill passed to-day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Hock, for two days, on account of illness. 


ADJOURN MENT. 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn, 
The motion was agreed to. 
Accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the House, 
under the order heretofore made, adjourned until Sunday, Janu- 
ary 14, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETG. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

905. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Ponce Harbor, P. R. (H. Doc. 
No. 532) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered 
to be printed, with illustration: 

906: A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation providing that hereafter members 
of the Officers” Reserve Corps when called into active service, 
irrespective of the length of such service; shall receive the 
same mileage allowance as that provided by law for officers of 
the Army when traveling under competent orders without 
troops; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under. clause 2 of Rule XIII, E 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R. 10799. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant permission to the city of Philadelphia, Pa., to widen 
Haines Street in front of the National Cemetery, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1396). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANGLEY : Committee on Public: Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 13046. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to convey to the city of Wilmington, N. C., marine hospital 
reservation; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1398). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mi. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 


10816. A bill to fix the annual salary of the collector of cus- | 


toms for the district of North Carolina; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1899). Referred. to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. McARTHUR: Committee on Naval Affairs’ H. R. 10280. 


A bill for the relief of Pay Inspector Charles R. O'Leary; | 


United States Navy; with amendments (Rept. No. 1389). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. SWING: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10774. A 


bill for the relief of John H. Lang; without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


(Rept. No. 1390). 
House. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on Naval Affairs: H. R. 1263. A 
bill for the relief of Charles L. McCulley; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1891). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. KRAUS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 9376. A 
bill for the relief of John L. Livingston; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1392). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McARTHUR: Committee on Naval Affairs. H, R. 514. 
A bill authorizing the payment of an amount equal to six 
months’ pay to Josephine H. Barin; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1393). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7776. 
A bill to correct the naval record of Garnet A. Sylvester; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 1394). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. DARROW: Committee on Naval Affairs: H. R. 4487. 
A bill for the relief of James H. Gordon; with an amendment 
55 Rept. No. 1895). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following communications, which. 
were referred as follows: 

Communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, with a letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 


War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, to- 


cover the payment of claims for damages to and loss of private 
property incident to the training, practice, operation, or mainte- 
nance of the Army, $85,692.17; Committee on Appropriations 
discharged and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting the claims of 
Anton Anderson, of Cninook, Wash., for $170 as reimbursement 
of the cost of repairing his fish trap; Committee on Claims dis- 
charged and. referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 13791) granting an increase 
of pension to certain soldiers: of the Mexican War and Civil 
War and their widows and minor children, widows of the War 
of 1812; Army nurses, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND?) of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13792) to au- 
thorize the Secretary. of the Treasury to acquire, by condemna- 
tion or otherwise, such additional land in the city of Newport 
News, Va,, as may be necessary for the extension and remodel- 
ing of the post-office building in said city, to cause: said build- 
ing to: be extended and’ remodeled, and making appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr.. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 13793) making appropria- 
tions: for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30; 1924, and for 
other purposes; committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A joint resolution (Hi J. Res, 421) 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A resolution (H. Res. 
480) creating a committee on veterans’ legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS: AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 13794) granting an increase 
of pension to Minerva J. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 13795) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isabella W. Williams; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 13796) granting a pension to 
Johanna Malone; to the Committee on Pensions: 
| By Mr: MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 18797) granting a pension 
to Margie A. Higginbotham ; to the Committee on Pensions: 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13798) granting an increase of pension to 
Josiephine Hoffman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13799) granting a: pension to Helen 
Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 13800) granting a pension to 
Neoma Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
| Also, a bill (H. R. 13801) granting a pension to Noah E. 
Whaley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 13802) granting a pension to 
Rosa Gatterdam; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 13808) granting a pension 
to Anna E. Best; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 18804) granting an increase’ 
of pension to Mary A. Yoes; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC: 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6800. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Resolution of the Statesville, 
N. C., Farm Loan Association, in regard to proposed legislation 
affecting the farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and’ 
Currency. 

6801. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of 21 residents of Richmond) 
Calif., urging repeul of excise tax on small arms and small arms 
ammunition; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6802. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Max J. Herrman and 
other residents of Mount Clemens, Mich., urging passage of the 
resolution introduced to extend aid to the people of Germany 
and Austria ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6803. Also, petition of Albert Kleinschmidt and other resi- 
{dents of Pigeon, Mich., urging passage of the resolution intro- 
duced purporting to extend immediate aid to the people of the 
German and. Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6804, By Mr. FULLER: Petition of H. G. Young and sundry 
other citizens of Oswego, III., favoring repeal of the tax on am- 
munition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6805. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition to abolish discriminatory 
tax on small-arms. ammunition and firearms, signed by 21 citi- 
po of Benton Harbor, Mich.; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

6806. Also, petition to abolish discriminatory tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms, signed by 42 citizens of Berrien 
County, Mich.; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

6807. Also, petition to abolish discriminatory tax on small- 
arms ammunition and firearms, signed by 48 citizens of Center- 
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ville and Three Rivers, Mich.; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
6808. Also, petition to abolish discriminatory tax on small- 


arms ammunition and firearms, signed by 42 citizens of Con- 


stantine, Mich.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6809. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of National Conference of 
State Manufacturers’ Associations, Chicago, Ill., favoring the 
substitution of a constructive policy of selective immigration 


by our Government for our present negative policy; to the Com- 


mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6810. By Mr. KUNZ: Petition of Rey. Francis Bimanski and 
10 other citizens of Chicago, favoring joint resolution purport- 
ing to extend aid to the famine-stricken peoples of the German 
and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6811. By Mr. OSBORNE: Petition of Mr. R. B. Sherwood and 
99 other citizens of Los Angeles County, Calif., urging the pas- 
sage of a law conferring citizenship upon the Indians of the 
United States, and urging further that if it be necessary under 
a recent decision to amend the Constitution to accomplish this 
result Congress pass such amendment and submit it to the 
States for ratification; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

6812. By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Petition of Sallie Daw- 
son and others, of. Terre Haute, Ind., relative to House bill 
7452; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

6818. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Ferdinand Leutz and 
64 others, Eugene Weigel and 64 others, all of Hebron, N. Dak., 
urging the passage of legislation granting aid to the famine- 
stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6814. Also, petition of 508 members of the Masonic lodges at 
Mandan, Minot, Kenmare, Berthold, Glenburn, Beach, Garri- 
son, Bowman, Plaza, Flasher, New England, Hebron, Hazen, 
Marmarth, Tioga, and Wildrose, N. Dak., urging that the meas- 
ure known as the Towner-Sterling bill receive early and favor- 
able consideration; to the Committee on Education. 

6815. By Mr. STEENERSON: Petition from citizens of the 
ninth congressional district, Minnesota, in favor of immediate 
aid to the people of Germany and Austria, to relieve them from 
famine; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6816. Also, petition from citizens of Norman County in favor 
of legislation to authorize the Government to purchase grain 
and food supplies in the United States and supplying same to 
the suffering people of Germany and Austria in sufficient quan- 
tities to tide them over till spring, and thus while aiding them 
supplying a market for the surplus grain in the hands of the 
American farmer; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6817. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of conservation division of 
the North Dakota Federation of Women’s Clubs, protesting 
against the passage of Senate bill No. 3519 and urging the 
passage of the Barbour bill without any amendments which 
would give to private interests the use of water power; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

6818. Also, petition of Fessenden Community Club, Fessen- 
den. N. Dak., asking that immediate legislation be passed to 
restore the agricultural industry to a basis where it can be 
carried on with a profit; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6819. Also, petition of Fred Albrecht and others, of Anamoose, 

N. Dak., urging that immediate aid be given to the people of 
the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
6820. Also, petition of O. Lundquist and 762 others, members 
of the Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, residing in North 
Dakota, urging an early and favorable consideration of the 
Towner-Sterling bill and declaring that education is a national 
question which should have national leadership and national 
support; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE, 
SATURDAY, January 13, 1923. 
(Legistative day of Tuesday, January 9, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a, m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consid- 
eration of House bill 13481, the Agricultural appropriation bill. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
Ree be inserted on page 10, line 18, after the numerals 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be Stated. 

2 The READING CLERK. On page 10, line 18, after the numerals 

1914” and before the colon, insert a colon and the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That in the expenditure of the appro riations carried j 
this and the preceding paragraph, if the 8 of . 
the proper officials of the college in any State fail to mutually agree 
upon the plans employed in the extension or demonstration work. then 
in no case shall any change in the plan be made in such State different 
rom that employed in such State during the year ending January 1, 


Mr, HARRISON. May I say to the Senator in cha of the 
bill and to the Senate that this is merely a limitation upon 
the appropriation, and I have offered it for this purpose and 
this purpose only. In the administration of the fund the law 
provides specifically that there shall be complete harmony and 
cooperation existing between the officials representing the col- 
lege in each State and the Secretary of Agriculture in under- 
taking the extension and demonstration work. Indeed, the 
law specifically states and sets out that there shall be no mis- 
understanding between the State authorities and the Secretary 
of Agriculture; that any plan that might be contemplated in 
the particular State “shall be mutually agreed upon between 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the proper official representing 
the college in each State.” 

It is merely a rumor, so to speak, but I judge from certain 
remarks made by one of the high officials at a meeting of 
representatives of the land-grant colleges in Washington re- 
cently that there might be undertaken a change in certain 
States with reference to the extension work. The plan that 
has been adopted in the States in the South, especially in my 
State, of which I have more knowledge than of any other, 
though the plan has been the same in other States, has worked 
admirably. 

The women workers in charge of the home demonstration 
work with respect to canning clubs organized by the girls have 
worked wonders, The same statement applies to the work of 
the demonstration agents with respect to the club work among 
the boys. They desire no change because they feel that the plan 
now in vogue in those States is the best plan and will bring 
about the best and most beneficent results. But the authori- 
ties, or one or two of the authorities new in the business in 
Washington perhaps, desire to change in some particular some 
special plan. The amendment merely contemplates that where 
the authorities of the State can not mutually agree with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, there shall be no change effected, 
but the same plan shall be adopted that was employed in those 
particular States in 1921. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. What particular criticism does the Senator 
find in the law as presently fashioned? 

Mr. HARRISON, I have no criticism of the law as presently 
fashioned. I think it is a very splendid law. 

Mr. McNARY, Then why does the Senator seek to change it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will explain why I say that. I know 
that it seems strange that I should seek to change it in the 
slightest respect if the present law is all right. The present 
provision of the law reads: 

And all sums appropriated by this act for use for demonstration or 
extension work within any State shall be used and expended in ac- 
cordance with plans mutually a upon by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the proper officials of the college in such State. 

That is absolutely all right, but the trouble is that with 
the power and influence of a certain Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture it is contemplated to change the plan in a slight 
particular in certain States, one in which the authorities of the 
State might acquiesce, but which is not agreeable to them. The 
amendment which I have proposed merely provides that in the 
event they shall not mutually agree, the same plan shall be kept 
in force which was in force prior to January 1, 1922, and which 
has been in force heretofore since the enactment of the law. 

I might go on and make a very extended argument in behalf 
of the matter and show more necessity for it. I hope the 
amendment may be agreed to. It can work no injury to the 
department, but will make certain officials who have been spend- 
ing the money in certain States feel better about it and feel 
that the department is not going to revolutionize the plan that 
has worked so well in those States. It is feared—in fact, many 
of them conter late—that it will put out of service the women 
who have gone around and organized the girls into canning 
clubs and substitute some director of the department who Is a 
man to organize the girls in the canning work. I feel about a 
man organizing girls to do canning work a good deal like 1 
feel when I see a man operate upon a piano. It seems to mẹ 
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it is a work the women should undertake, and that the same 
plan which has been in force and worked so well should be 
continued. I hope the Senator will not object to the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me ask the Senator if this would not 
work toward the undoing of any standard form of cooperative 
work? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not at all. 

Mr. McNARY. Would not each State have its own plan? 

Mr. HARRISON. Why not? Conditions in the country vary 
with respect to the different States, A plan that is contem- 
plated and put in force in certain Western States might be all 
right there, but the same plan would not meet the approval 
of the authorities in other States of the Union. It might be 
perfectly well for a man to be put at the head of the home 
demonstration work in certain States of the Union, and let him 
go around and organize the girls into canning clubs and make 
demonstrations to them. It might enlarge the membership of 
the clubs and it might render greater service. But I say that 
in my State a man could not do that work, and he would not 
receive the backing of the people, because they believe that the 
women should be at the head of the demonstration work with 
respect to the organization of girls’ clubs, So I say we can 
not have a uniform system in practice in every State of the 
Union, and it should not be uniform, but in carrying on the 
extension work it could be such a plan as would meet the ap- 
proval of the States, and, as I said, the States differ as to con- 
ditions and the wishes of the people. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator’s theory were carried out, he 
would take the territorial divisions of the State and reduce 
them to counties, and he would have 2,252 counties in the 
country having different standards and forms of operating 
under Federal aid. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not necessarily at all, because I think 
they are going to mutually agree. I think it is going to work 
as it always has worked. There never has been any misunder- 
standing until within the last year or two, when the proposition 
wis made by one individual, who had never been in the De- 
partment of Agriculture until 18 months ago, undertaking to 
revolutionize the whole proposition. There has never been 
any complaint heretofore on the part of the officials in any 
State to the Agricultural Department of the way the plan has 
worked in certain States, because they have seen the great 
benefits that accrued from it. The amendment does not pro- 
vide that they must do it, but that if they can not mutually 
agree upon it then the same plan which operated prior to 1922 
shall continue, 

Mr. McNARY. It simply means if there is a disagreement 
between the Department of Agriculture and the authorities of 
the State that the State can have its way in the expenditure 
of the money. 

Mr. HARRISON. The law now says they shall mutually 
agree, but under the influence and the power of the depart- 
ment of course they can influence the officials in a State to 
consent to a proposition that they really do not desire. That 
should not be done. No plan should be foisted upon a State 
that does not meet the approval of the officials or the people of 
the State. 

Mr. McNARY. Does not the Senator then believe there 
should be a general plan, in unified form, under the law? 

Mr. HARRISON. I certainly do not believe there should be 
any plan invoked and put upon a State that does not meet the 
conditions in the State and the wishes of the people with 
respect to doing the work. The Senator does not believe, I 
assume, that a man can organize girls into canning clubs and 
demonstrate as well as a woman could do the work. The 
women are the ones who have been carrying on the work. The 
plan now considered by a certain official in the Department of 
Agriculture is to rid the service of the women in the home- 
demonstration work. 

I would be very glad if the Senator would allow the amend- 
ment to be adopted and let it go to conference, and let them call 
before the conferees a certain official who is in charge of the 
matter and get an explanation from him. If they do not con- 
template making the change, I shall care nothing in the world 
about the amendment and would not in that event insist upon 
it. But I think that if they do contemplate that change, which 
from all circumstances they do, the amendment ought to be 
adopted, because they should not change a plan that has worked 
so well in certain States of the Union. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator has offered his amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have offered the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. Does the Senator want to dispose of it at the 
present time? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would like to do so. 

Mr. McNARY. I make the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is new legislation. 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will with- 
hold his point of order for a little while. 

Mr. McNARY. I am very happy to withhold it for the 
present. 

Mr. STERLING. I sympathize with the amendment that has 
been offered by the Senator from Mississippi. I am a firm 
believer in the principle that the State or the State authorities 
should have the initiative in proposing plans for farm-demon- 
stration and home-economics work. I contended for that prin- 
ciple when the original bill was under consideration back in 
1914. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the State authorities 
best know conditions of climate, soil, and so forth, and are bet- 
ter qualified to decide as to the needs of the State and of the 
several communities in the State than are officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture here at Washington. The States 
should have the initiative in determining needs and proposing 
plans. It will be a stimulus to the various States to take an 
interest in farm-demonstration and home-economics work if they 
understand that it is for them to take such initiative and sug- 
gest the various plans and methods for conducting such activi- 
ties. Therefore, I am in favor of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on the point of order I 
desire to say that the amendment is a limitation of the ex- 
penditure and carries no additional appropriation. The amend- 
ment is in reality merely a limitation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What does it limit? 

Mr. HARRISON, I will ask the Secretary to read the first 
part of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The amendment reads: 

Provided, That in the expenditure of the appropriations carried tn 
this and the preceding paragraphs—— 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment, in effect, provides that in 
the expenditure of the appropriation the condition set forth 
shall attach. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is not a limitation of the 
appropriation in any way, but it changes existing law. 

Mr. HARRISON. I modify my amendment to read that “No 
part of this expenditure shall be made except under” the con- 
ditions set forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, if a conflict should arise 
between the Government and the State no part of the appro- 
priation could be expended even if the-work were undertaken. 
It does seem to me that if the Government of the United States 
is going to appropriate money to be expended for State pur- 
poses and for State purposes only it ought to have something 
to say as to how that money shall be expended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not trying to provide that the Federal 
Government shall not have anything to say. The law now pro- 
vides that the Government shall have something to say, and 
that the State authorities also shall have something to say, 
for the intention of the law was that the Federal Government 
and the State government should mutually agree upon a plan. 
The Agricultural Department is now undertaking in certain 
States to change the plan, although they assure the committee 
they are not attempting to do so. Their spokesman, however, 
before the meeting of the land-grant coileges here in Washing- 
ton recently stated to the contrary, and the forms which are 
being prepared indicate that such an attempt is being made. 
It does seem to me that plans ought mutually to be agreed upon; 
and that is all I want. I do not wish, however, to see them put 
over a proposition that all the persons who are employed by the 
Federal Government to expend the money in the States shall 
operate solely under the rules promulgated by the department. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with the Senator’s amendment is 
that what the Senator states is not what the amendment pro- 
vides. The amendment proposes to give the authority for the 
expenditure of the money in a manner that might not be ap- 
proved by the representatives of the Government. It is a 
change of existing law, and I can not see but that the point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me say to the Senator that I think, as 
he will appreciate, the amendment only provides, as the exist- 
ing law provides, that the Federal and State Governments shall 
mutually agree. The amendment provides that if the State 
and Federal Governments can not mutually agree, then there 
shall be followed the plans upon which they did agree from 
the time the law was first enacted until the 1st of January, 
1922. Those plans have worked well and were in accord with 
the department's ideas. Those plans are perfectly acceptable; 
but the new plans that might be contemplated might not be 
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acceptable. Consequently they would not be mutually agreed 
upon; but under the influence and power of the administration 
here or of one man of the administration—for I do not think 
the Secretary of Agriculture knows anything about it—a plan 
could be put into effect which would not meet the wishes of a 
particular State. 

I do not think there is anything in the proposition of having 
a uniform plan all over the country. A plan which in one State 
might meet the conditions there would not cost any more than 
the plan followed in Minnesota adopted to meet the wishes of 
the people of that State. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator found any complaint of the 
efforts which the department has made to adapt its plans to 
different State conditions? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not until now. 

Mr. McNARY. I have not heard any complaint from any 
source. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Oregon would not be- 
cause, perhaps, the plan contemplated would meet the wishes 
of his people, but I have heard complaints, and they come from 
more than one State. 

Mr. McNARY. Has the Senator from Mississippi found it 
impossible for his State mutually to agree with the Government 
upon some plan for extension work? 

Mr. HARRISON. The State and Federal! officials have agreed 
heretofore, and they will in this case, because they know that 
they will lose their Jobs if they do not acquiesce in the plan, 
although their judgment may be that it is not the best plan. I 
hold in my hand a report which has just been prepared. 

This proposed new form of a report practically ignores home- 
demonstration work and organization. At a recent meeting of 
the representatives of the land-grant colleges, held in this city, 
this question arose. Mr. Smith, one of the chiefs in the depart- 
ment, I am very reliably informed, stated in discussing the 
matter that the new report form was based on the assumption 
that the men agents could do the nutrition, food, and other 
home economics work for the women and girls of their re- 
spective counties, and that the emphasis was on the employ- 
ment of men agents at “adequate” salaries rather than the 
employment of women agents, 

It is a scheme to remove the women who may now be at the 
head of home-demonstration work in certain States and who are 
specially qualified to carry on the work. Let us reward them 
for the splendid services they have rendered in no such way 
as is contemplated, but ‘show our appreciation to them and to 
the girls of this country taught by them by making it possible 
to retain these women in the service and continue the practice 
and policy that has reflected credit on the department here and 
bestowed great benefits upon so many of the girls and boys 
and people of the country. 

Mr. LADD, Mr. President, I am not fully prepared to take 
part in this discussion, I will admit, and I do not know just 
what there may be back of the pending proposal, but I may say 
that I have no sympathy whatever with the attempt to elimi- 
nate women workers in the demonstration fields, if the purpose 
of the provision in the bill is to do that, as has been suggested. 
T am entirely convinced that the more latitude that is given to 
the States in determining the policy for each State the better 
and more efficient will be the work. The difficulty at the pres- 
ent time in this country is that very frequently the regulations 
and provisions which are made here in Washington, while they 
may be fitted for one State do not meet the needs in another 
State. As one who has had more than 80 years’ experience in 
the particular field, I feel that I know something of the needs 
of the country and that the rules which are adopted and the 
methods which are in use in Massachusetts or Pennsylvania 
are not adapted to some of the Southern States and some of the 
Western States. In other fields than this particular one is 
that true. It is particularly true in the case of vocational edu- 
cation at the present time. I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the idea expressed by the Senator from Mississippi. I do not 
know whether there is need for the change or not, and therefore, 
as I have stated, perhaps I am not in a position to take an 
intelligent part in this discussion, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. The 
Chair will have to rule that the amendment proposes general 
legislation and is subject to the point of order. The point of 
order is therefore sustained. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, what was the statement of 
the Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ruled that the point of 
order was well taken. 

Mr. HETLIN. Mr. President, I was about to discuss the 
question. I will discuss it briefly anyhow. . 


Mr. MeN ART. Does the Senator desire that the point of 
order be withdrawn for the present? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was about to ask the Senator from Oregon 
to withdraw the point of order, but the Chair had ruled before 
I could make the request, and so I will now consume a little 
time in discussing the matter. 

Mr. President, in the South and West prizes have been of- 
fered by various interests to encourage girls to learn something 
about the canning of fruits and vegetables. Girls have gone 
to college where they have been trained especially for this 
character of work. We opened up the field for them when the 
Democrats were in power, and it has given employment to a 
vast number of girls skilled in this kind of work. They have 
expended money in order to equip themselves for it and some 
who have returned home from college have been appointed to 
positions and have gone out into the counties and organized 
girls’ clubs and shown the girls how to do this work. They are 
teaching the wives of farmers how to can fruits and vege- 
tables, and the work has been of vast benefit. Now we are 
met with an effort here to strike down that activity; to prevent 
women from engaging in this character of. work and to turn it 
over to men. I submit that it is unfair to the women of the 
country who are now being educated and are educating them- 
selves for this particular kind of work. It is not right that 
some one who has influence with the powers that be here in 
Washington should be able to have a provision written into this 
bill which will strike down this work now being conducted by 
women and substitute men in this particular field of activity 
which should be occupied by women. The proposal can not be 
defended in any State in the Union. 525 

I said on yesterday, Mr. President and I am going to re- 
peat it now—that little by little and bit by bit the rights of 
the State are being crucified under this Republican administra- 
tion. Local self-government in America is being destroyed. The 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srerrrne] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] are right in their support of the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

In connection with an activity of this character the rules 
and regulations which may suit the conditions in Oregon ‘oy in 
New York may not suit in Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and 
other Southern States and some of the Western States. Why 
should we have rules and regulations foisted upon us that are 
antagonistic to our best interests and that militate against 
what we are trying to do for the good of our people? Are the 
prineiples of common sense and fairness to be thrown aside be- 
cause some theorist in Washington consults the Budget Bureau 
and induces the Budget Bureau to write a provision saying in 
effect, “ We will give you this money to do this work provided 
you do it in this way.” Shall the Congress become helpless in 
the matter? That is what we are facing here to-day. 

I dare say that two-thirds of the Senators in this Chamber 
would vote to incorporate the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi in the bill, but they are denied that opportunity 
because of the ruling of the Chair on the point of order made 
by my friend from Oregon. Senators, it is time to call a halt; 
it is time to stop, look, and listen. Whither are we drifting? 
Here is a body which wants to do one thing; but the Chair, 
under the point of order made by one Senator, gags and ties 
the Senate so that even two-thirds can not do what they desire 
to do under the hard, fast, and unfair rules which have been 
imposed upon this body. 

Mr. President, I make this appeal for the hundreds and thou- 
sands of girls and women of the country. I insist that the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi ought to be incor- 
porated in the bill, in order that fair treatment may be ac- 
corded to the women who are preparing themselves for this 
particular kind of work and who have spent many hundreds 
and thousands of dollars in order to educate themselves along 
this particular line. Yet, after they have equipped themselves, 
they find themselves faced with a condition brought about by 
the Republican Congress under which they are told, in effect, 
“You girls are not wanted; there is a provision in the statute 
that you can not carry on this work unless men shall organize 
it.” What are we going to do with the women who have been 
organizing and carrying it on heretofore? Are we to throw 
them aside? That is exactly what this provision does under 
the ruling of the Chair on the point of order made by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, the only thing we ean do is to bide our time, 
as we did previous to the last election, and wait until we may 
have an opportunity to appeal to the judgment of the American 
people. We got very comforting results the last time. We 
will undertake to get better results the next time; and the 
women of America, who will know about this provision here, 
will resent your action to-day. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and the Republican Party, to which the Senator refers, 
are not worried about what action will be taken upon this 
amendment. The people of America know very well that there 
is a way of reaching this matter by introducing a bill in Con- 
gress, letting it go through the regular form, and amending the 
law if it is necessary. It can be discussed at that time; and 
I want to say to the Senator from Alabama that until the 
Senator from Mississippi rose upon his feet to-day I have not 
heard a word, not a single syllable, in complaint of the law 
not one. x 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has just been discovered. 

Mr, SMOOT. The same law was upon the statute books 
during all the time that the Senator's party was in power, 
and not a word was ever said. 

Mr, HIEFLIN. Not at all. The Senator from Mississippi has 
called attention to the fact that complaints have been made 
about how this provision is operating. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that they had not. I said the 
Senator from Mississippi was the first one that I had ever heard 
mention it, and I think the Senator from Mississippi is the 
first one that the Senator from Alabama ever heard mention it; 
and I doubt whether 2 775 is a Senator in this Chamber, outside 
of the Senator from Mississippi, who has heard one word of 
complaint in relation to the expenditure of that money, It does 
seem to me that when the Government of the United States 
appropriates money to be expended in the States it ought to 
have something to say about how it shall be expended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, evidently I did not make 
myself very plain. No doubt it was my fault. I said there was 
no cause for complaint heretofore, because they had mutually 
agreed upon it. The only thing I am trying to avoid is the 
threatened revolutionary change; that is all, 

In respect to the proposition that the first time the Senator 
from Alabama had ever heard it was when I spoke of it, I 
think the Senator was in conference with some 8 or 10 Senators 
from the section which in part I represent when a high official 
from the South came and told us about this proposed change 
and made complaint, I think the Senator was there. The con- 
ference was held out here. Whether other Senators want to 
speak up about it or not, I do not know. The complaint came 
not only from my own State but from the State of a Senator 
near by; so I am merely trying to effect a change here that I 
think is important. 

I have no fault to find, however, with the ruling of the Chair 
on the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not a word of complaint to make against. 
the Senator from Mississippi for what he said; but, as usual, 
every day the Senator from Alabama rises upon the floor and 
tries to make politics of everything. It is not one day in a 
week, you know; sometimes it is three or four times a day, and 
there is not any question but that it is twisted and turned for 
that purpose. It would be all right if there were anything in 
it; but there is no politics in this, and the Senator making the 
point of order was absolutely correct. 

If we are going to allow legislation upon appropriation bills, 
where are we going to stop? Are we going to confine it to the 
Senator from Alabama? Is he the only one who shall have the 
privilege of putting legislation upon an appropriation bill? If 
we accept one such amendment, it does seem to me that it would 
be unfair not to accept them all and let them go to conference. 

The members of the Committee on Appropriations have a duty 
to perform, and these rules were made in order that the appro- 
priation bills may at least have a chance of getting through at 
every session of Congress under the rules. If we did not have 
this rule, I will say to the Senator, legislation would not be 
drawn in the orderly way of introducing a bill in the House or 
the Senate and passing it and letting the other House act upon 
it, but it would be simmered down to legislation on appropria- 
tion bills. That is where it would land. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know whether the Sen- 
ator from Alabama or any of these other critics have intro- 
duced any bill to be passed upon by the Department of Agricul- 
ture correcting the alleged evils of which they complain? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have never 
seen one of them. Not only that but I have not even heard 
of it, as I have already said. Not a syllable has even been said 
upon the floor of the Senate before in regard to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the Senator finished? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON, I was just waiting until the Senator con- 
cluded his remarks. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Has the Senator finished? 


Mr, SMOOT. I can finish at any time, or I can proceed, but 
I do not want to take the time of the Senate, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to take some time as soon as the Sen- 
ator gets through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. That does not 
alarm me at all. That is just as natural as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow morning. 

I want to say, however, on behalf of the members of the 
committee, that there are no sectional prejudices In this action. 
This does not apply to one State. The law is general, applying 
to all the States In the Union; and I do not believe that Con- 
gress is ready to say that all of the money appropriated here 
to be expended in the States by our Government shall go into 
the States and be expended just as some one in the States 
thinks it ought to be. -During the eight years that the Demo- 
cratic Party were in power here you never heard any objec- 
tions to the laws as to the Government having the administra- 
tion of Federal appropriations to be expended’ in the States, 
You never heard anyone upon this side of the Chamber com- 
plaining because they were in the minority and the money was 
expended by the administration in power. Far be it from 
this side of the Chamber to undertake to make politics out of a 
question of that kind, 

I will say to the Senator from Alabama that, as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee, if I had the bill in charge I 
would not make points of order against legislation coming 
from him any quicker than I would against legislation coming 
from any other Senator in the Chamber, 

I would not care what side of the Chamber It came from; 
if the policy was adopted that points of order should be made 
against changing the law, or against new legislation upon 
appropriation bills, I would show no favoritism, and I think 
the Senator from Alabama knows that. The appropriation 
bill for the Interior Department passed the Senate the other 
day. There were at least 8 or 10 amendments against which 
I was compelled to make points of order, Most of them came 
from this side of the Chamber, but that made no difference to 
me. It is a matter of policy; and I want the Senate to under- 
stand that as far as the members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are concerned—I do not mean on this side of the Cham- 
ber; I mean members of the Appropriations Committee on the 
Democratic side of the Chamber—they believe in that policy, 
and have supported the committee now as the Republican 
members supported the committee when the Democrats were in 
the majority. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I thought I would get a rise 
out of the Senator from Utah. I am very glad to have him 
participate in this debate. 

The Senator says that no complaint was made about this 
expenditure during the Democratic administration. That is 
exactly the point I am making. The Democratic Party ran 
these things in a way to accomplish the most good to the 
people. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] has 
called attention to suggestions coming up from the various 
States against the provision that he is trying to amend, show- 
ing where evil is going to come from it, and I am trying to 
keep this thing from happening; and while I was discussing 
the matter, or attempting to discuss it, the Chair ruled that 
the amendment was not in order. So it is a hopeless proposi- 
tion so far as amending this provision is concerned. The 
Senator from Mississippi made a very convincing statement as 
to the reason for this amendment. The Senator from North 
Dakota and the Senator from South Dakota, two Republicans, 
have made arguments in favor of it; but the Senator from 
Utah says that the Senator from Alabama wants to turn this 
thing into polities. Ours is a political Government and run by 
political parties. Politics is supposed to be the science of 
government. The dictionary tells us that a politician is sup- 
posed to be one who understands the science of government; 
and if this is a Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people, we never are going to carry out that policy and 
keep that principle in view unless those who are sent here by 
the people fight for principles that will do that thing. That is 
what I am undertaking to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator feels that I 
have done him a wrong, I assure him now that I will never 
call him a politician again under the definition that was just 
given. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it does not make any differ- 
ence to me whether the Senator from Utah thinks I am a 
politician or not, I hope that I do understand something of the 
science of government: I have given a great deal of study to 
the subject, and the Senator from Utah is going to hear me 
many a time discuss issues in this Chamber that affect the 
rights and liberties of the American people. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I know that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And I am not ever going to consult the Sen- 
ator from Utah as to when I shall rise in my place in this 
Chamber and speak regarding the reprehensible conduct of the 
Republican Party, of which he is a member. I antagonize that 
party and its oppressive policies. I am a Democrat, and I 
believe that the Republican Party to-day, as it is administering 
the affairs of this Government, is enriching the favored few and 
impoverishing the many of the Nation. As long as I believe 
that, I shall continue to antagonize his party. 

The Senator gets up and says that the Senator from Alabama 
rises here about once every day, and sometimes two or three times 
a day. If I should rise every time the Republican Party leaders 
do something that should be criticized and condemned, I 
would be on my feet all the time; but the Senator from Utah, 
who seems to get nettled and worrled because some Democrat 
applies the lash to his party in this Chamber, has wasted time 
if he thinks he can silence me with anything of that kind. 

Now while the Senator is in the Chamber I am going to pro- 
pound to him a question that is of vital importance to the 
American people. He is sitting day after day on the debt 
commission negotiating about a debt involving $4,000,000,000 
to the American people, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
and I. have been contending on this floor for Democratic 
representation upon that commission. I ask him now—he 
evaded the question the other day—if he thinks it is right and 
just that Democrats should have representation on that com- 
mission? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have no gb- 
jection whatever to having Democratic representation on the 
commission, and I think there will be no question about it, as 
far as that is concerned, when the law is proposed to be 
changed. I will say to the Senator right now that no human 
being can settle the debts under the law existing to-day. A 
request will be made, I hope, for the modification of the law; 
and, as far as I am concerned, at the time that request is made 
I am perfectly willing to ask for an increase of the member- 
ship of the commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just one moment? 

Mr, HEFLIN. Briefly. I do not want to take up very much 
of the time of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator from Utah, 
since he has referred to his connection with this commission, 
and the fact that there will be a proposal, perhaps, to modify 
the law, whether he would favor a modification of the present 
law before imparting to the Senate and Congress exactly what 
proposal has been made by the British Debt Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no. At the very time that a change in 
the law is proposed the information certainly will be given to 
Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator feel that it would be 
better for the proposed settlement of these negotiations to be 
imparted to the public and the Congress of the United States, 
rather than to conduct all of the negotiations in secret, as is 
now being done? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I do not believe it would be possible 
to get anywhere, not only in this country but in foreign lands 
as well, if everything that was said in that negotiation were 
made public each day. g 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not mean that, necessarily. I can 
see the position the Senator takes, and it has merit in it to some 
extent. But up to date it appears that no proposal made by 
the British for the purpose of the settlement of this debt has 
been imparted to the public, substantially or otherwise. Every 
day we see in the papers that the British have “ laid their cards 
on the table,” yet the public knows nothing in the world about 
what cards are being played. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will inform the Senator what those cards are. 
That means that they are laying upon the table their financial 
condition as it exists to-day. They say, This is the budget we 
fire compelled to have. Under the law we can raise only so 
much, as the amount of taxes necessary to be collected in Eng- 
land to-day means that every man, woman, and child in Eng- 
land has to pay 5100 a year in taxes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have not time to go into a 
discussion of that now. 

Mr, HARRISON. Will the Senator yield for me to submit 
a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not ask the Senator from Alabama to 
yield. I was simply answering a question asked by the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not want to take the Senator off the 
floor, but I do not want to have so much of my time taken up. 


Mr. McKELLAR. After the Senator from Alabama gets 
through I want to ask the Senator from Utah a question, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator brought the question up himself. 
I did not want to take any of the Senator’s time. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the time for 
debate on the pending bill be extended to 1 o'clock. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will permit me, I will 
explain why I make the request. Day before yesterday I 
was proceeding with an argument, as it might be termed by 
some, by others perhaps not so. I did not finish my remarks, 
and intended to proceed yesterday. I had several amendments 
to offer. I offered no amendment yesterday because of the 
discussion of other Senators, many other amendments being 
proposed. 

Yesterday afternoon, before the recess was taken, Senators 
expressed a desire to finish the consideration of the bill last 
evening. I had no objection to the Senate meeting to-day at 
11 o’clock, but I asked permission that the debate close at half 
past 12, so that I might this morning get out of my system 
some of the ideas which I have been holding for some three 
or four days with respect to this bill, and in order that I might 
present my amendments. I have not had time this morning, 
and only 44 minutes are left. There will naturally be other 
discussion this morning, and there should be. I have no ob- 
jection in the world to it. I merely desire to present an 
amendment and argument which I think is of great im- 
portance, and I ask that the time be extended to 1 o'clock. 

Mr. McNARY. Did not the Senator from Mississippi get the 
floor at 11 o’clock this morning? 

Mr. HARRISON. I offered an amendment, but it was not 
an important amendment, and I did not make the argument I 
have wanted to make. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator had the floor, and there was 
opportunity for him to present his argument. He sat down, and 
gave the floor to another. 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw my request. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator from Mississippi yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator, Who is 
preventing the Senator from Mississippi from offering his 
amendment and eccupying the floor this morning? 

Mr. HARRISON. There has been argument on both sides, 
and very legitimate argument. That is all right, and I have 
no fault to find with it; but I have an amendment I desire 
to present and to argue when I get an opportunity. It is not 
an unreasonable request I make, that the time be extended to 
1 o'clock, but if there is objection to it, well and good. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will consume but very little 
more time. There is a suggestion in what the Senator from 
Utah said that somebody on the part of this commission has 
disclosed that this debt matter can not be settled in the way in 
which it is now restricted by Congress. That would indicate 
that hope is held out to the envoys of Great Britain to just go 
on and baby this thing along, and that perhaps additional 
powers will be granted. I do not know what is going on, but 
I have a right to know, as everybody in America has a right 
to know what is going on in those negotiations, 

Mr. President, here is what the headlines in the Post of this 
morning say: 

Britain may remit on debt annually. Commissioners give attention 
to plan. 

They are negotiating now, but nobody representing millions 
of Democrats in America is on that commission. 

May reach terms discussion Monday. 

They are about to come to some sort of an agreement it seems, 
Does the Senator from Utah wish us to have representation on 
this commission after they have made an agreement with Great 
Britain? What is it that postpones action upon the part of 
Congress looking to putting Democrats upon this commission? 

Another line in the Post: 

Administration expects no difficulty in obtaining Congress's approval 
for terms fixed. j 

Mr. President, I do not know whether, when the envoys of 
Great Britain, speaking for their country, say, “ We would like 
to have this done” and We would like to have that done,” 
our commissioners tell them, “ We can not do that under the 
terms of our authority. It may be we can get those terms 
chang * 

Mr. President, I can not understand why anybody would 
stand in the way of immediately acting upon this question of 
putting a commission into this negotiation representative of the 
whole American people, and not a one-sided commission com- 
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posed only of partisan Republicans. When I asked the Sena- 


tor from Utah about this thing before he said he did not want | 


to contribute to a filibuster. To-day he says that personally he 
would not object to having some Democrats on the commission 
after certain other steps have been taken. That is the sub- 
stance of his position and of what he said. I suppose he wants 
us to wait until the thing is settled. I can only protest against 
this sort of thing, I can stand in my place here and demand 
what is right. I may not be able to get it at the hands of the 
majority, but that does not keep me from saying what I think 
ought to be done, and standing for what I believe is right and 
just and fair in the premises; and that is what I am doing 
to-day and shall continue to do. 

I am not going to take any more time. My friend from Mis- 
sissippi has some amendments he wants to present, and I have 
said all I wanted to say upou this subject at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator withhold that just a 


mement? 
Mr. FLETCHER. I withhold it. 
Mr. President 


Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we ought to have more Senators 
lere, however. Only a handful has been here this morning, 
and I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Glass McKellar Simmons 
Brandegee Hale McKinley Smith 
Broussard Harreld McLean Smoot 
Bursum Harris McNary Spencer 
Cameron Harrison Stanley 
Capper Heflin Lew Sterlin 
Caraway Hitchcock Licholson Sutherland 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. or Townsend 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Oddie Underwood 
Culberson Kellogg Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Keyes 1 Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Ladd Poindexter Warren 
Fletcher Lenroot Ransdell atson 
Frelinghuysen pe Reed, Pa. Weller 
George McCormick Spel a Willis 

Gerry McCumber Shortridge 


Mr. LADD. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] is detained on official business in 
attendance on a committee of the Senate. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to have read at this 
time the amendment which I shall propose in a few moments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The Reaprnea Crerk. Insert at the proper place the follow- 
ing: 

That hereafter the Bureau of the Budget shall not reduce the esti- 
mate submitted to it by the Department of Agriculture, for appropri- 
ations for said department without submitting with its recommenda- 
tions to the President the reasons given by the Department of Agri- 
culture for its estimate, and the reasons of the Bureau of the Budget 
for the reduction, which reasons shall be transmitted by the President 
with the Budget to Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. The amendment which I shall propose 
when I conclude discussing it would make the law provide that 
when the Department of Agriculture makes an estimate and it 
is reduced by the Bureau of the Budget, there shall be trans- 
mitted by the President to the Congress the reasons upon the 
part of the Budget for the reduction, together with the reasons 
of the Department of Agriculture for its estimates. 

Mr. President, I have nothing but the kindliest feeling and 
most generous expressions of feeling for General Lord, the 
head of the Bureau of the Budget. No doubt he is performing 
the duties of the office well and doing the very best he can. No 
doubt he measures up in high degree to the requirements of the 
oflice. I indorse the many expressions of praise concerning him 
which have been indulged in by Senators since we began con- 
sideration of the pending bill. It is the system and the way in 
which it is being operated with which I find fault. More than 
that, I find fault with the ruies of the Senate which restrict 
full consideration of these questions and restrain us from offer- 
ing amendments which should be offered to care properly for 
the needs of the farmers. 

I think the way the Budget system is being operated is dif- 
ferent from that contemplated by those who fathered it. It was 
te act as an agent for the President in procuring information. 
It was never dreamed that appropriations necessary for the 
fariners of the country or for any other industry or class or 
agency of the Government should not be adequately provided. 
If any champion of the Budget system, when the measure was 
being ushered through this Chamber and the House, had said 
that the Director of the Budget would be given power to cut the 


estimates of the Department of Agriculture without rhyme or 
reason and would be permitted to carry that reduction through 
without giving the reason to the Congress, the measure never 
would have passed the Congress of the United States. 

The power that was vested in the Congress under the Consti- 
tution, by virtue of the way the Budget law is being administered, 
has been taken away from the Congress. Under the present 
rules of the Senate and the operation of the Budget system 
what right have I, what privilege have I, to offer an amend- 
ment upon the floor of the Senate to increase an appropriation 
in a general appropriation bill, no matter how great may be the 
need that is intended to be cared for by the increased appro- 
priation? I am estopped from it. I can not do it. In other 
words, in one man in the Budget Bureau is vested the sole 
power of saying what shall be the amount of the appropriations 
for certain services in the various branches of the Government, 

Of course, the committee having the matter in charge may 
increase the amount and bring it before the Senate in the bill, 
but an individual Senator, who is not so fortunate as to be a 
member of the committee, can haye no part in it. He can not 
offer an amendment and get consideration of it, because the 
point of order can be made under the antiquated rules of the 
Senate, and the matter can not be considered. We have seen 
question after question brought forward since the beginning of 
the consideration of the bill but debate stopped and an increase 
in the appropriation withheld because of the system that is in 
force in the Budget Bureau and under the rules of the Senate. 
Why, some one said the other day, when we had an amendment 
to increase an appropriation, “ Did the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimate for it? Did they appeal to the Senate to grant 
that increase?” “No, they did not do it.” Why? Here is the 
reason. I read from the Budget law: 


No estimate or request for an appropriation and no request for an 
increase in an item of any such estimate or request, and no recom- 
mendation as to how the revenue needs of the Government should be 
met, shall be submitted to Congress or any committee thereof by any 
officer or employee or we department or establishment unless at the 
request of either House of Congress, 

That is not all. Under the Budget system an order issued by 
the President of the United States reads as follows: 

To all the heads of the departments and the employees: 

Before — 75 est or recommendation of this character ori: ting 
in or speci or any executive department or independent estab- 
lishment of the Government is sent to either House of Con or 
to any committee thereof, it shall first be submitted to the Director 
of the Budget, who shall make recommendations with respect thereto 
to the President, and no such request shall be submitted to either 
House of Congress or to any committee thereof without having first 
been approved by the President. When so approved the request or 
recommendation to either House of Congress or to any committee 
thereof shall recite the fact that such approval has been obtained. 

Why, last year when the Agricultural Department appropria- 
tion bill was being considered, Doctor Ball, a very splendid gen- 
tleman and competent official from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was before the committee answering questions. We found 
that when the Department of Agriculture submitted its esti- 
mate to the Bureau of the Budget, a party who had been, as 
has been stated already upon the floor of the House, manager 
of the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, was designated by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to go over the estimates 
and to cut them, and they were cut some $3,000,000, I believe. 
Then they were submitted to Congress. Of course, General 
Dawes, who was then Director of the Budget, could not look 
at all the items. He had to designate some one to look them 
over, so he designated this former manager of the La Salle 
Hotel, who knew nothing about farmers and their needs, to 
cut the estimates of the Department of Agriculture. 

Are the American people going to approve of a policy that 
will disregard the views and the estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture, composed of men qualified and specially desig- 
nated to study the needs of agriculture, when they have cut 
to the bone the estimates for appropriations for the department 
to take care of the needs of agriculture? Are they going to 
stand for the Congress of the United States then to allow some 
man who knows nothing whatsoever of agriculture, who has 
been the manager of the Hotel La Salle in Chicago, to cut the 
estimates for appropriation for the Department of Agriculture 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000? Then what? A man elected by 
the people of a State to represent them here upon the floor of 
the Senate, if he is not so fortunate as to be a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, can not even offer an amend- 
ment suggesting that the recommendations or estimates by the 
Department of Agriculture should be appropriated for to carry 
out the needs of that particular industry. 

That is the situation in which we are placed. We have 
turned over the running of the Government to the Director of 
the Budget. That might be all right, although I do not agree 
to it, but he can not run the whole Government himself, It 
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is a physical impossibility. So he directs individuals here 
and there to cut down the expenditures of the various de- 
partments. I say to you, sirs, it never was the intention of 
Congress, when we passed the Budget law, that the Budget 
could go ahead and cut down estimates when the estimates of 
the department were based upon reason and upon the needs of 
the country. i 

The bill now before us has been prepared in the same way. 
The Director of the Budget, General Lord, splendid man that 
he is, fine and competent as he is, has done the same thing 
with reference to this bill. It was once said here that General 
Dawes was the one man qualified in all these United States to 
he Director of the Budget. Now it has been said just yesterday 
hy the distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor that 
General Lord is the only man in the United States qualified to 
be Director of the Budget. 

But what has General Lord done? He directed an individual 
to take the estimates prepared by the experts in the Depart- 
nient of Agriculture and, after the experts had submitted esti- 
mates which were $200,000 less than the amount carried in the 
appropriation bill for the Department of Agriculture last year, 
he said, “Cut them $2,000,000 more.” He compelled them to 
cut out $2,000,000 more. Consequently, the Bureau of the 
Budget hands us a bill, giving no reasons for the reductions, 
which carries $2,000,000 less appropriations than were carried 
in the last bill making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture. 

We have shown, time after time, in the consideration of the 
bill that the Bureau of the Budget was wrong with reference 
to certain ents which were made. I know of no cut in this 
bill that it has made which any Senator upon the floor of the 
Senate has approved or indorsed. Indeed, the Committee on 
Agriculture in no less than a score of instances increased the 
amounts that were estimated for by the Bureau of the Budget 
and recommended the amount that had been estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture, 

But, some one has said, “ Why did not the Department of 
Agriculture come before the committee and ask for the amounts 
for which they had estimated?” It was because they were 
afraid they would violate the law if they asked for them. 
Indeed, the law is specific that when the estimates haye been 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget, if the head of the 
department should come to Congress and request nn increase 
over the amount approved by the Budget he would be subject 
to penalties. Statements have been issued and orders have 
gone forth giving the employees and the heads of the depart- 
ments and bureaus of the Government to understand that if 
they try to influence an increase in the amount of an appro- 
Priation above the estimates indorsed by the Bureau of the 
Budget their political heads would be snapped off. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield in just a moment. How in 
the world is one of the committees that is trying to provide 
adequately for the needs of the country—be it for the Navy, 
be it for the Army, be it for commerce, be it for mining or 
agriculture—going to find the true facts when the heads of the 
departments are afraid to come before the committees, because 
of the law and because of the injunctions and inhibitions that 
have been placed upon them by Executive orders and state- 
ments, to plead with the committee, to explain to the com- 
mittee, to ask for more money, or to give any reason for the 
request? 

I yield now to the Senator from Wisconsin. . 

Mr. LENROOT. If the head of a department deliberately 
and willfully violates a law, does not the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi think he ought to be removed as the head of that 
department? 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator from Wisconsin now states. 
and he bears out what I have been saying, that the heads of 
the departments, if they violate the law, should lose their jobs. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. Does not the Senator also think so? 

Mr. HARRISON. I would not construe the law as going so 
far as the President of the United States has construed it, nor 
so far as the Senator from Wisconsin constrnes it. 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HARRISON, One moment. If the Budget Burean re- 
duces an appropriation from the amount estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture or by any other department, if I were 
President of the United States—and I think the President 
could take such action under the law—and there were no other 
way, I would issue an Executive order stating that the rea- 
sons assigned for the reduction should be transmitted with the 
report to Congress, and the reasons for the estimate given to 
the Budget Bureau by the respective departments should also 
be transmitted to Congress. 


Mr. LENROOT. That is not the point. The Senator from 
Mississippi has said that he complains of the order which pre- 
vented heads of departments from violating the law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I am complaining about the law in 
that respect. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is a very different thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If I am not mistaken, the very words read by 
the Senator from Mississippi from the Budget law were con- 
tained in the Budget bill which was considered by the Senate 
when the Senator's party was in power. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not going to bring politics into this 
matter. I trust General Lord. I said, perhaps, the Senator 
was right on yesterday in his laudation of him. I do not blame 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace. He has done the very best 
he could. His hands are tied. I have no doubt if Secretary 
Wallace could have his way many of these appropriations 
would be increased. He understands the needs and situation. 
I am not bringing politics into this discussion, but I am trying 
to impress upon the Senate the needs of agriculture in this 
country, and that we should not be hamstrung here and re- 
strained from a full consideration of an amendment when the 
needs of the country demand an increased appropriation, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi must know that 
whatever restrictions there may be upon one department are 
placed upon all the departments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course. 5 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator, if he has studied budget 
laws, knows thst there is no budget in any country in the world 
in which the restrictions are not severer than those imposed in 
our Budget law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but those governments are autocra- 
cies, while here we have a democracy. Here the Senate and 
House of Representatives are supposed to legislate for the 
people, and we are supposed to pass “appropriation bills in 
order to take care of the needs of the Government. The powers 
should not all be placed in the hands of the Director of the 
Budget Bureau, as it is to-day. The Director of the Budget is 
an appointive officer; we are elected by the people and answer- 
able to the people. 1 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that is a question of policy. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah, of course, is for- 
tunate, for he is an influential and powerful member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, He can sit around the mahog- 
any table and secure amendments to increase appropriations 
for his people, but some of us who are modest Members of the 
Senate, who have no influence or power here, can not get into 
the room of the Committee on Appropriations with a crowbar, 
and consequently our voices can not be lifted or votes cast 
there. We are not so fortunately situated as is the Senator. 
Has the Senator from Utah ever thought about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have thought of it a great many times, 
und as 2 member of the Committee on Appropriations I have 
hesitated to propose any kind of amendments to appropriation 
bills. I should have been before the Committee on Appronria- 
tions a great Many more times asking for inereased appropria- 
tions if I had not been a member of the committee. If the 
Senator from Mississippi had been observant since he has béen 
a Member of the Senate he would have observed that the Sen- 
ator from Utah has not been asking for increases in appropria- 
tions, 

Mr. CARAWAY. But he has got all that he desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arkansas, of course, always 
has something to say about everything. He now states that the 
Senator from Utah has got all he desired. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator had not obtained all he de- 
sired would he not have been asking for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not. Ul l 

Mr. CARAWAY. Heis a queer man. t 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah desires to be treate 
just the same as every other Senator is treated, and not 
differently. — 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire now to read from 
the hearings when Doctor Ball was before the Committee on 
Appropriations last year. At that time questions were. put to 
him touching certain items, and he was asked to give reasons 
for certain action.. He replied that he did not feel that he 
should take such action, and could not do it under this order, 
When Doctor Ball stated that he should be embarrassed to do 
so, the following colloquy occurred. I read from the hearings: 


Senator OVERMAN. Would you feel embarrassed in submitting repre- 
sentation to this committee as to items in the estimates, notwithstand- 
ing the action of the Budget? 

Doctor BALL. Yes, sir. 
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Senator OVERMAN. Why would you feel embarrassed? 

Doctor BALL. I am sorry I did not bring that order with me. 

Senator OVERMAN. 1 asked you to bring that order down here. 

Doctor Bary, Yes; because, according to that order the executive 
departments are notified that they should not make representations 
above the approval of the Budget; and where these representations are 
made that they should be accompanied by a statement of the attitude 
of the Budget Bureau and of the President on that particular item. 

There it is. We are foreclosed from even obtaining reasons 
for the appropriations for agriculture which have been reduced 
by the Budget Bureau. I requested in reference to certain 
items in this bill the reasons which were assigned by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the estimate, but I was told that 
there were none before the Committee on Appropriations; that 
I could not have the information. Why? Because the depart- 
ment is not going to furnish it to me, They are afraid that they 
will violate the law; they are afraid they will violate the order 
that went down from the President to the effect that the head 
of any department or bureau who should bring his influence to 
bear to bring about or who should request an increase of appro- 
priations over those made by the Budget should be removed. The 
Budget Bureau gives us no reasons for their estimates ; and the 
reusons for the estimates of the Department of Agriculture are 
not before the committee. So what are we to do? We must 
accept, so to speak, without rhyme or reason, what the Budget 
Bureau says. 

When the question is put to the representative of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “ Why did you not request an amount in 
excess of the amount the Bureau of the Budget allowed?” he 
replies, as Doctor Ball replied in the quotation which I have 
read, “I am afraid it would embarrass the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the order has gone forth that we can not request an 
increase or use our influence to increase the amount recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget.” 

I showed, Mr. President, day before yesterday at least 15 
cases where the Budget Bureau had reduced, and in many in- 
stances greatly reduced, certain items for agriculture. I shall 
not delay the Senate by citing many of the instances which I 
have here, but will refer to a few of them. The Bureau of the 
Budget made reductions in the items for improyement of meth- 
ods of crop production, horticultural investigations, mainte- 
nance of roads for national parks, prevention of the sale of 
deleterious foods, and soil investigations. On that one item 
alone the estimate was decreased by $48,000 by the Bureau of 
the Budget. N 

I refer also to the item to investigate insects affecting fruits, 
which was decreased by the Bureau of the Budget; to the item 
for investigations of insects affecting truck crops; the item 
relative to the conservation of food from wild animals, which 
was greatly reduced by the Budget Bureau, and so on down 
the line. I have not been able to ascertain the total amount 
of the reductions made by the Bureau of the Budget in items 
of this character below the estimates of the Agricultural De- 
partment, but it is somewhere between $1,000,000 and 
$2.000,000, 

Is this a time for appropriations to be made that do not 
answer to the needs of agriculture? At this time when the 
farmers of the great Middle West and certain parts of the 
South are suffering as they have never suffered before because 
of reduced prices for their products, should they now receive 
at the hands of Congress reductions in many items contained 
in the Agricultural appropriation bill? It is a good time, per- 
haps, to reduce appropriations for the Navy and for the Army 
and for many other branches of the Government service, but 
I say that it is not a time to refuse to provide adequate appro- 
priations to fight insects affecting the farmers’ crops, to con- 
serve the food supply from wild animals, and for numerous 
other purposes which I have indicated to the Senate. 

The Agricultural Department is not to blame; it is the 
Budget Bureau that is to blume. I do not blame the President 
of the United States so much, for he can not go over the nu- 
merous reports and study them himself, but must rely upon 
the men who are designated to carry on the work. There has 
been placed in the hands of the Budget Bureau too much power. 

There are two remedies which will solve the difficulty. One 
is to adopt an amendment such as I have proposed, not only 
as to the Agricultural Department but as to the other depart- 
ments, and the other is to change the rules of the Senate so 
that an individual Senator may offer an amendment to increase 
an appropriation where an estimate has been made by one of 
the departments of the Government for the appropriation; in- 
deed, personally I would go beyond that and say that a Sena- 
tor shall have a right to offer an amendment to an appropri- 
ation bill increasing the amount carried, notwithstanding any 
limitation or restriction placed upon such action by the esti- 
mate of a department of the Government, because in our hands 
is lodged originally the power to make appropriations and to 
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legislate for the country. Today we can not do so; we can 
receive the report of the Bureau of the Budget and without 
protest must accept that report. I now offer my amendment, 
Mr. President. - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. McNARY. * Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator desire to speak to the 
amendment? 

Mr. McNARY. I merely wish to make the point of order 
against the amendment upon the ground that it proposes legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator desires to discuss the 
amendment, of course I will yield to him; but if he does not, I 
should like to say before the point of order is ruled on that we 
were told when the Budget system was adopted that it would 
do away with deficiency appropriations; indeed, in a speech 
made by General Dawes, a splendid man, a fine official, who 
performed a great service, no doubt, {t was stated: 

The report of the Director of the Budget indicates that the Execu- 
tive can maintain, through agencies of coordination, an effective con- 
trol over expenditures which will substantially eliminate the occasion 
for deficiency e From early in the administra- 
tion the Executive set his face against deficiency appropriations, and 
an Executive order was issued discountenancing them. 

In that speech General Dawes gave the impression that under 
the Budget system we would see very few, if any, deficiency 
appropriation bills in the future. Yet in the short time which 
has intervened since the adoption of the Budget system I find 
we have passed seven deficiency appropriation bills. The first 
was passed on June 16, 1921, and carried $106,000,000. Per- 
haps the Bureau of the Budget had nothing to do with that, 
because that bill was passed a few days after the Budget law 
had been enacted; but we were told that the inauguration of 
the Budget system would probably prevent the necessity for the 
enactment of other deficiency bills. Yet there was passed on 
August 24, 1921, the urgent deficiency bill appropriating $50,- 
000,000; on December 15, 1921, a deficiency bill appropriating 
$105,000,000 ; on March 20, 1922, a deficiency bill appropriating 
$137,000,000; on July 1, 1922, a deficiency bill appropriating 
$47,000,000 ; on September 22, 1922, a deficiency bill appropriat- 
ing $2,500,000; and within the last few days there has been 
passed by the House and Senate, although it has not as yet 
been approved by the President, a deficiency bill appropriat- 
ing $75,000,000. The total of the deficiency appropriations to 
which I have referred will run in the neighborhood of a half 
billion dollars, although we were told by General Dawes and 
the champions of the Budget system who are now administering 
it that it would do away with deficiency appropriations. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. In reference to the deficiency bills to which 
the Senator has referred, let me say that the last one, for in- 
stance, which he quotes, is made up almost entirely of appropri- 
ations to provide for judgments of courts and for the settlement 
of audited accounts, these accounts representing money that has 
gone back into the Treasury at the end of the second fiscal 
year and can only become again available after it has been 
appropriated or reappropriated. Also, in the last deficiency bill 
over $42,000,000 was to refund taxes illegally collected; and 
$25,000,000 was for road building. Of course, when Congress, 
after the annual appropriation bills have been enacted, passes a 
new law requiring an appropriation of $20,000,000 or $50,000,000, 
or whatever the amount may be, the only way to take care of 
the necessary expenditure is through what are called deficiency 
bills. That is the only method by which expenditures under 
legislation enacted subsequent to the passage of the annual 
appropriation bills may be provided for, That is all there is to 
that. 


Mr. HARRISON. I merely called attention to the matter to 
indicate that the law has not worked as well as we thought it 
would. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator knows that there has been 
searcely a time, certainly not in the last 35 years, when we have 
had a session without the necessity of passing some deficiency 
bills. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WARREN. The War Department, in the settlement of 
claims, has had this hang over after the war, the settlement of 
judgments, and so forth, which has increased these amounts. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and it shows that the policy of cutting 
down these appropriations in the general bill, and then supply- 
ing them later with deficiency appropriations, does not save 
anything in particular, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time has arrived when, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, debate must cease. 

Mr. HARRISON, I offer the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. I renew the point of order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask that the amendment may be 
stated. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary. will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 82, after line 14, it is 
proposed to insert: 

That hereafter the Bureau of the Budget shall not reduce the esti- 
mate submitted to it by the Department of Agriculture for appropria- 
tions for said department without submitting with its recommendations 
to the President the reasons given by the aan pe of Agriculture 
for its cstimate, and reasons of the Bureau of the Budget for the reduc- 
tion, which reasons shall be transmitted by the President with the 
Budget to Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 
The proposed legislation is general legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill. 

The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole 
and open to amendment. If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed it will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask that the unfinished business be laid 
before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend 
and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 7658) to 
amend the act approved August 25, 1919, entitled “An act for 
the relief of contractors and subcontractors for the post offices 
and other buildings and work under the supervision of the 
Treasury Department, and for other purposes,” 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13559) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes; that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate to the said bill 
numbered 1, 2, 30, 37, and 58, and agreed to the same; and that 
the House had receded from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 31 and 36, and had agreed to the 
same each with an amendment, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


REPORT OF THE GEORGETOWN BARGE, DOCK, ELEVATOR & RAILWAY CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report, submitted pursuant to law, of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator & Railway Co. for the calendar year 1922, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion, reporting, in response to Senate Resolution 899, agreed to 
January 6, 1923, that the commission has no official passenger 
automobile in the city of Washington or elsewhere, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a report from the Alien 
Property Custodian, in response to Senate Resolution 399, 
agreed to January 6, 1923, concerning automobiles owned and 
operated by the office of the Alien Property Custodian, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, 
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PETITIONS. 


Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the Reserve 
Officers’ Association, of the tenth district of Ohio, favoring ade- 
quate appropriation for the annual reserve officers’ camp as 
contemplated in the national defense act, and restoration of 
the strength of the Regular Army to 175,000 enlisted men with 
the necessary complement of officers, etc., which were referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LADD presented the petition of Alan Flowers and 72 
other citizens of Williams County, N. Dak., praying for the 
passage of legislation stabilizing prices of farm products, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1678) for the relief of Edith 
B. Macon, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1006) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED, 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LODGE: 

A bill (S. 4333) for the relief of Howard R. Gurney; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 4834) authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a rcad within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 4335) granting a pension to Martha A, Wiliams; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 4336) for the relief of Samuel F. George; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 267) to authorize the disposi- 
tion of royalties and bonuses received for oil and gas leases or 
permits on Jands owned by the United States situated in the 
State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public Lands uad 
Surveys. 

AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr, STANLEY submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $13 600 for grading Linnean Avenue from Military Road 
to the grade point south of Albemarle Street, $3,900 for grad- 
ing Albemarle Street between Twenty-ninth Street and the 
grade point west of Broad Branch Road, $1,650 for widening 
the fill on Albemarle Street near Connecticut Avenue so as to 
provide sidewalks, and $1,250 for grading Brandywine Street 
between Twenty-ninth Street and Linnean Ayenue, intended to 
be proposed by him to House bill 13660, the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


RURAL-CREDIT FACILITIES, 


Mr, FLETCHER submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4280) to provide credit facilities 
for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United 
States; to amend the Federal reserve act; to amend the Fed- 
eral farm loan act; to extend and stabilize the market for 
United States bonds and other securities; to provide fiscal 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 


the House of Representatives receding from its disagreement ` 


to the amendments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 30, 37, and 53 
to the bill (H. R. 13559) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, and concurring therein; receding from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 31, 
and concurring therein with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the matter proposed by said amendment insert: “The Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to establish and 
maintain the former Fort Apache military post as an Indian 
boarding school for the purpose of carrying out treaty obliga- 
tions, to be known as the Theodore Roosevelt Indian School. 
For support and education of 850 pupils, including pay of 
superintendent, $70,000; for repairs, remodeling, and improve- 
ment, $17,800; for purchase of equipment, $17,500; in all, $105,- 
800, to be immediately available: Provided, That the Fort 
Apache military post, and land appurtenant thereto, shall re- 
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main in the possession and custody of the Secretary of the In- 
terior so long as they shall be required for Indian school pur- 
poses,“ and receding from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 36, and concurring therein with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: “, such other papers when repreduced for 
sale to be sold at not less than cost plus 10 per cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
$1 and 36. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That completes the bill. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr, TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the Post Office appropriation 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13593) making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
amendments. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that the formal 
reading of the bill may be dispensed with and that the bill may 
be read for, action on the committee amendments first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to take this occasion 
to see If I can not get action upon a measure of urgent im- 
portance. 

I have in charge a joint resolution which is of exactly the 
same nature as the joint resolution that I introduced and had 
passed in 1917 and 1918 appropriating $10,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of authorizing the President to purchase, under our Gov- 
ernment contract, nitrate of soda in Chile, to bring it in Gov- 
ernment vessels to this country, and to distribute it, for cash 
in advance, to the farmers who are now trying to make some 
cotton under boll-weevil conditions. I have conferred with 
Secretary Wallace and with others, and they assure me that 
if we are going to take any action at all, it should be done now. 

I should like to state to the Senate that under the rules and 
regulations adopted by the President not a penny was lost. 
Every dollar, of course, was paid back immediately upon the 
delivery of the soda. In other words, the checks are gathered 
throughout the country through the Federal agents, deposited 
in the banks, and the Government simply uses this amount and 
purchases according to the orders. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether the joint resolution has been reported? 

Mr. SMITH. It has been reported unanimously favorably 
from the committee. We operated under it in 1917 and 1918, 
and it is absolutely essential that this shall be done if we are 
to make any cotton at all under boll-weevil conditions, 

Mr. WARREN. I am making no objection, except that I 
assume the Senator will withdraw it if it leads to any extended 
debate. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. I desire to get action on the part of the 
Senate, because Secretary Wallace has investigated the opera- 
tion of the joint resolution in the two years that we had it and 
not a penny was lost. It can not be, because the joint resolu- 
tion provides that the nitrate of soda shall be delivered for 
cash in advance. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the peculiar parliamentary 
situation is that we have the unfinished business, namely, the 
shipping bill; we have a report on the farm credits bill that 
we are waiting to take up; and I have come in here by unani- 
mous consent, laying aside the regular order, with the Post 
Office appropriation bill. I should have no objection so far as 
I am concerned, if the joint resolution referred to by the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina can be passed without debate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. There will be no debate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not believe that I would be justified 
in yielding if there is to be a discussion. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no objection to the joint resolution, and if the 
Senator assures me that it can be passed without debate I will 
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very willingly yield to him for that purpose; but if there should 
be debate—and it occurs to me that with an appropriation of 
$10,000,000 it is quite likely to lead to debate—then I shall ask 
to proceed with this appropriation bill. 


Mr. SMITH. I have talked to those on the other side who 
are as deeply interested as I am in this matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President could we not agree that if 
the joint resolution is not disposed of in an hour or half an 
hour, it will be withdrawn? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I should be willing to agree to that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There are probably Senators on the floor 
who know whether they are going to discuss the joint resolu- 
tion or not, and they can give us some information as to whether 
we are going to have debate. 

Mr. SMITH. I really do not think there will be any debate, 
because the joint resolution. as the Senator will see if he reads 
it, is so hedged about that it is impossible to lose a single penny. 
The President has the whole thing in charge, and the cash must 
be deposited in the several farming communities before the 
orders are filled. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask that the joint resolution be read, so 
that Senators can announce whether or not they are going to 
take time to debate it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 265) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is authorized and directed to pro- 
cure, or aid in procuring, such stocks of nitrate of soda as he may 
determine to be necessary and find available for increasing agricultural 
production during the calendar year 1923, and to dispose of the same 
at cost, payable in advance. or carrying out the purposes of this 
fast resolution there is hereby appropriated, out of a moneys in the 

reasury not otherwise appropriated, available immediately and until 
expended, the sum of $10,000,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, and the President is authorized to make such regulations and to 
use such means and agencles of the Government as in his discretion 
he may deem best. The proceeds arising from the disposition of the 
nitrate of soda may go into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: 
Provided, That the sum herein appropriated and the proceeds arising 
from the disposition of the nitrate of soda may be at the discre- 
tion of the President, during the calendar year 1923 as a revolving 
fund for the purposes herein named, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think there will have to be 
an amendment to the joint resolution before it can pass. ‘I 
call the Senator's attention to the wording on line 7. 

Mr. WARREN. As it is a matter of unanimous consent, if 
the Senator will allow me, I think there will be no doubt that 
the joint resolution can be taken care of after the Post Office 
appropriation bill is considered and passed. I ask the pro- 
ponent of the joint resolution if he would not be better satisfied 
to wait and let us get the appropriation bill out of the way, 
and then take up his measure? 

Mr. SMITH. Secretary Wallace called me up this morning 
and told me that if he was to extend this aid to farmers he 
must pests to organize the work and get the ships ready, and 
so forth. 

Mr. WARREN. We might spend an hour discussing the 
measure, in which time we could pass the appropriation bill, 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator from Wyoming allow the 
Senator from Utah to suggest the amendment he stated he 
thinks is necessary? 

Mr. SMOOT. Rather than consume any time now, I will take 
it up directly with the Senator. I think the Senator and I 
can agree on the amendment I believe to be necessary, and then 
we can take up the joint resolution after the appropriation 
bill is out of the way. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not want to delay the Senate, and no one 
can accuse me of having done anything but attempt to expedite 
the business of the Senate. But if we are to pass the joint 
resolution at all the earlier the better, because time is the 
essence of this thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. We will pass it to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can we not agree to vote right now, without 
further discussion, after the amendment is proposed? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think perhaps we had better proceed 
with the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I am perfectly willing to go ahead with that, 
and perhaps we can get an opportunity later to-day to get the 
joint resolution through, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to ask the chairman of the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads a question. About how long 
does he think the consideration of the Post Office appropriation 
bill will take? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think the Senator from Alabama would 
know more about that than I do. If there is no discussion on 
the bill except in regard to matters pertaining to the measure, 
I can see no reason why we should take more than a couple 
of hours to pass it. I want any item in the bill discussed 
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desire to debate other things and occupy the time, which they 
may do under the rules of the Senate, the chairman of the 
committee is unable even to guess how long it will take to dis- 
pose of the bill. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no disposition te dis- 
cuss this bill at length. Of course it will pass, and I think in 
a very short while. I do want to say now, however, that the 
joint resolution offered by the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. Sar] is of vast importance to the farmers of my State 


and to the farmers in all of the cotton-growing States. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand, but if the Senator will let 
us proceed now, until the Senator from South Carolina and the 
Senator from Utah prepare the amendment, we may be able 


to get a vote immediately. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. With the understanding that we 
will immediately consider this joint resolution when we get 
through with the Post Office appropriation bill, I am willing 
that we proceed with the consideration of that bill. I just 
want to say a word or two in this connection about the resolu- 
tion. A little more than four years ago we passed through Gon- 
gress just such a resolution. It provided, as does this one, for 


the purchase by our Government of nitrate of soda from Chile, 
to be sold at cost to our farmers. 
The Government, under the authority of the other resolution 


passed by Congress, purchased $10,000,000 worth of nitrate of 


soda and sold it at cost to our farmers. The Government 
rendered a great service to our farmers by that ‘kindly act, and 
at the same time never lost.a cent in the transaction. The pur- 
chase and sale of nitrate of soda contemplated in the Smith 
resolution will be conducted in the same way. Our farmers 
are in distress. They are not only suffering from the terrible 
effects of drastic deflation but they are being held up by the 


‘Fertilizer Trust and told that they must pay from $70 to $75 


per ton for nitrate of soda to be used on their farms in 1923. 
Mr. President, I understand that the Government can pur- 
chase this $10,000,000 worth of nitrate of soda from Chile and 
deliver it in Government ships to our farmers for a little less 
than $45 a ton. So the passage of this resolution, which was 
unanimously reported from ‘the Agricultural Committee, of 
which I am a member, will be the means of saving to our 
farmers in the cotton-growing States of from 825 to $30 per 
ton on their nitrate of soda supply for the year 1923. We must 
pass it this afternoon. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13598) making appropriations for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for .other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warris in the chair). The 
Secretary will read the bill for action on the amendments of 
the committee. 

The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

The first, amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 10, line 17, after the word “pay,” to strike out 
“ $107,452,600" and insert “for temporary and auxiliary clerk 
hire and for substitute clerk hire for clerks and employees 
absent with pay at first and second class post offices and 
temporary and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter 
resort post offices, $116,452,600: Provided, That $500,000 of 
this sum may be used in the employment of auxiliary and sub- 
stitute clerks for the purpose of completing the work of de- 
termining the cost to the department of handling the different 
classes of mail matter,” so as to read: 

For compensation to clerks and employees at first and second class 
post offices, including substitutes for clerks and employees absent 
without pay, for temporary and auxiliary clerk hire, etc, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 9, to strike 
out: 

For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for substitute clerk 
hire for clerks and employees absent with pay at first and ‘second class 
post offices and tenpora and auxiliary clerk hire at summer and 
winter resort post offices, 500,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, at the end of line 23, 
to increase the appropriation for miscellaneous items n 
and incidental to post offices of the first and second classes 
from “ $800,000” to “ $850,000." 

The amendment was agreed ‘to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 20, after the 
numerals 51.500.000.“ to strike out the semieolon and the 
words “and in addition to this sum ‘any unexpended balance 
of the appropriation ‘for ‘this purpose for the fiscal year 1923 as 
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reappropriated and made available for the fiscal year 1924,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 

Bor the operation 
a New York, A Y. and San Francisco, “Cate Chicago tie 
ployment ot necessur. y personnel, ELDO 00 N 

The amendment was agreed to. 8 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 10, after the 
word “international,” to strike out “registered, insured, and 
coHect-on-delivery mail, in accordance with convention stipula- 
tions,” and insert “ mail in accordance with convention, treaty, 
or agreement stipulations,” so as to make the Paragraph read: 


For payment of limited indemnity for the injury or loss of interna- 
Honki mu m 3 with convention, treaty, or agreement stipu- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 6, after the word 
“boxes,” to strike out “$1,122,000” and insert $1,522,000,” 
so as to read: 


For miscellaneous equipment and supplies, including the purchase 
and repair of furniture, package boxes, posts, trucks, 8 Bakchel 


rst, second, and third 
classes, and offices of the fourth . having or to have rural-delivery 
A * 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for miscellaneous 
equipment and supplies, on page 18, line 11, after the word 
“works,” to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That $500,000 of this appropriation may be used for the 
purchase of equipment and furniture for post-office quarters and for 
no other purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, at the end of line 12, 
to reduce the appropriation for vehicle allowance, the hiring of 
drivers, the rental of vehicles, and the purchase and exchange 
and maintenance, including stable and garage facilities, of 
wagons or automobiles for, and the operation of, screen-wagon 
and city delivery and collection service, from “ $15,000,000” to 
“ $14,500,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 5 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted 
in the Recorp a letter which I have received from the First 
Assistant Postmaster General. I ought to say, in reference to 
this item, that the committee did not feel that it had sufficient 
information to warrant it in appropriating the fifteen million 
dollars; and I am not prepared now to say what ought to be 
done, so I have consented to the reduction of this appropriation 
by $500,000. But I wish this letter put in in order that the 
committee of conference may have it. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Post Orrice DBPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER- GENERAL, 


Washington, January 12, 1923. 
Hon. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND, 
United States Senate. 

Mr DRAR :SBNATOR TOWNSEND: Responding to the request of the sub- 
committee considering the Post Office appropriation bill for the ensuing 
fiscal year for information as to the growth in the expenditures for 
vehicular service since 1916, the following statement is substituted: 


The appropriation and audited expenditures made therefrom during 
th fiscal. year indicated were as follows: 


1 i t outstanding bills chargeable to the appropriations, 
i mahd expen based — actual expenditures for five months ended 
Nov. 


1923. 


The heavy increase in the volume of mail and the imperative neces- 


ty for providing transportation therefor, based on the ence 
1 the first five months of the current 1 year, shows that the 
existing appropriation of $15,000,000 will be exceeded by $123,848, 
without taking into account the added expense of opera ng trucks 
during the winter months,- Based on the experience during the fiscal 
year 1922, it will require $392,504 additional to operate the motor- 
vehicle service during the winter period which is just nning, severe 
weather having set in in the Northern States. As an indication of the 
additional burden that severe weather (a single severe storm, for 
instance) is liable to impose upon the vehicle-service ap ropriation, 
attention is invited to the snow and sleet storm in the city of New 
York during the month of February, 1920, when conditions were of 
such an adverse nature that the department borrowed from the Army 
160 additional trucks of heavy tonnage, and at the same time expended 
in excess of $80,000 in 22 days for rented equipment. During the 
height of this storm, when pracHeauy all vehicular traffic, both track 

. and horse drawn, even including taxicab service, was suspended by 
commercial concerns, it was necessa 
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rtation to function; and it not only had to carry e normal vol- 
—.— of mail but also had to handle thousands of sacks of parcel post 
deposited in the post office by merchants for local delivery for the 
reason that they had withdrawn their equipment from active use as 
the result of the practically impassable condition of the streets. It 
is for emergencies of this nature that a small reserve must be pro- 
vid 


ed. ‘ 
Th wth of the motor-vehicle service is indicated by the fol- 
Yawing able, which shows the number of cities motorized, beginning 


with July 1, 1917, together with the total number of trucks in opera- 


tion: 


ice provided, the service prior to the authorization of the Government- 


owned trucks haying been performed by carriers on foot. 

Since July 1, 1922, 176 trucks haye been added to the service and 
numerous requests are pending for additional equipment. In some in- 
stances these trucks were authorized to provide a small reserve equip- 
ment for the reason that the mail had increased to such an extent dur- 
ing the past few months that the trucks previously considered as re- 
serve equipment had to be operated on regular schedules to prevent 
an accumulation of mail at mail-handling points. Some of the trucks 
were also issued to provide needed additional parcel-post delivery and 
collection service, as those branches of the service had also increased 
to such an extent that they could no longer be handled with the eauip- 
ment available. It is the present practice when vehicle service is 

nested to ascertain the cost at which rented equipment can be 
obtained, and Government-owned trucks are authorized in those cases 
where It appears that they ean be operated more economically than 
rented 9 

The World War and the unusual conditions existing since its close 
have been responsible for the material increase in the expenditures 
for vehicle service. Congress, recognizing that conditions were un- 
usual, passed an act on July 2, 1918, authorizing the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to readjust the pay of screen-wagon contractors on account of 
conditions growing out of the war, and in accordance with this au- 
thorization all contracts entered into prior to June 30, 1917, were re- 
adjusted, the average increase amounting to approximately 35 per 
cent. The adjustments made, however, appear not to have been liberal 
enough to cover the loss sustained, for the reason that many con- 
tractors claimed that even with the readjustment their contract was 
a losing proposition, This is mentioned for the reason that it was at 
this juncture that the big extension in Government-owned motor- 
vehicle service began, and the Government was uired to pay the 
same increased cost for labor, materials, and supplies that the con- 
tractor would have been required to pay had the service been con- 
tinued under contract, 

The increase in the postal receipts is not a satisfactory criterion 
of the need for additional vehicular service for the reason that 
bulk of the postage is paid on letter mail, which it is believed consti- 
tues less than 3 pe cent in weight of the volume of the mail handled. 
Therefore, to a fair idea of the additional burden placed on the 
yehicular service as the result of the growth of the postal business, 
weight only should be considered. 

Even the increase in the volume of mail to be handled falls to show 
the entire demand on the yehicular service for the reason that prac- 
tically every change that is made in the method of handling mail in 
cities imposes an additional burden on the vehicle-service appropria- 
tion, For example, when pneumatic-tube service, with an operating ex- 
pense of $960,000 per year, was discontinued on June 30, 1918, it was 
necessary to use motor trucks to transport the mail formerly handled 
by the tubes, the operating expense of which is paid from the vehicle- 

ice appropriation. When Government-owned service was estab- 
fished at ttsburgh, Cincinnati, Omaha, and Kansas City, a very 
large percentage of the mail was transported by electric cars, the oper- 
ating expense of which was paid from an W for the e 
porpora: The electric-car service, besides being 3 inferior to 

e present service, was on the verge of a breakdown, the companies 
alleging that they were operating at a loss, and when this service 
Was superseded by vehicle service the operating cost was char; 
againne the vehicle-service appropriation, Furthermore, in every city 
where Government-owned motor-vehicle service has been established 
the collection and delivery facilities have been improved, affording 
relief to the appropriation from which letter carriers are paid, motor- 
vehicle collection and delivery service haying been substituted for the 
collection and delivery service performed by carriers on foot. In three 
cities the motorization of the collection and delivery service saved 
approximately $280,000 in carrier service, but imposed a somewhat less 
burden on the vehicle-service appropriation. 
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Periodical counts haye been made of the parcel post handled at the 


50 largest offices, beginning with the count taken during the two weeks 
from April 1 to April 15, 1913, the result of which is shown in the 
following table; 

Pounds. 
Apr. 1-15, 1913 11, 930, 469 
Oct. 1-15, 1913. 18, 645, 041 
Apr. 1-15, 1914222 28, 558,-700 
Oct. 1-15, 1914 , 600, ; 
Apr. 1-1 36, 131, 954 
Oct. 1 41, 826, 920 
Apr. 44, 246, 180 
Oct. 48, 405, 359 
Apr. 46, 582, 587 
Oct. 92, 825, 935 
Oct. 105, 898, 298 


Oct, 116, 321, 465 

Postmasters report that the increase in the volume of mail durin 
the present year been greater than during previous years, an 
this seems to be borne out by the fact that the postal receipts at the 
50 aed gs offices during the first five months of the current fiscal year 
were 12.57 per cent greater than during the corresponding period of 
the fiscal year ended June 80, 1922. As a matter of information, it 
may be stated the increase in the postal receipts during the first five 
months of the current fiscal year is 1.97 per cent greater than the 
increase during the two previous fiscal years combin 

With a view to saving carriers’ time and rellevin 
excessive loads the practice was adopted recently of relaying mail for 
local delivery to storage boxes placed on the route of the carrier. As 
an example of this service, reference is made to a letter from the 
e of Chicago under date of November 27, 1922, stating that 

61 deposit boxes are located at convenient points in station districts 
furnishing depositories for approximately 7 carrier satchels, which, 
on account of their weight, are transported from stations to these 
deposit boxes by trucks. This work requires the time of eight trucks, 
each working eight hours per day. Trucks are further used for the 
purpose of transporting carriers to routes where routes are some dis- 
tance from the post office and street-car facilities are not available. 
This saves carrier time, effecting an economy in the operation of the 
service as a whole, 

Pick-up service (collecting mail from business establishments) has 
been authorized in a few instances where such service is advantageous 
to the department. The principal advantage of this service is to pro- 
vide an even flow of mail into the post office, so that It can be worked 
with a minimum-size force. There are also instances where the mail 
is of a very heayy nature, such as films, and where films are collected 
from the exchanges they are transported directly to the railroad sta- 
tions and vice versa, thus eliminating a double handling over the load- 
ing platforms at post offices. In a limited number of instances door- 
to-door pick-up service is in operation, but this service is of such 
2 ial nature“ that it is being discontinued on the ground that all 
patrons of the Postal Service are entitled to the same character of 
service, and until the department is able to authorize this special 
service generally it is believed that all service of this nature should be 
discontinued. 

With respect to the relative cost of Government-owned and contract 
service attention is invited to the following: 


them of carr: ing 


New York, N. Y 
Baltimore, Md... 
Cincinnati, O) 


1 Contract rate of pay per mile at time department motorized the service with 
Government-owned 5 
3 Cost per mile during fiscal year 1922. 


In justice to contract service it should be stated that the mileage 
paid for covered only the mileage actually performed between trans- 
portation points, whereas under Goyernment-owned service it is neces- 
sary to pay for all mileage, rdless of whether the truck is trans- 
porting ad or is being driven between the garage and the point where 
mail is to be handled. Adding 10 per cent to the cost per mile of 
operating Government-owned trucks still leaves a margin favor of 
Government-owned service. 

The average cost of operating Government-owned trucks per mile 
with driver during the fiscal year 1921 amounted to 41 cents, while 
for the fiscal year 1922 the cost decreased to 37 cents. 

About a year ago the postmasters of 74 cities o mating thres-etenthe- 

g equipmen 
with a view to substituting contract service for Government-own 
service. In only four of the 74 cities were the bids received for con- 
tract service lower than the cost of operating Government-owned 
trucks, and in these few tances the difference was very small. The 
total of the lowest bids received for rented vehicles for the 74 cities 
amounted to $107,240, whereas the actual cost of o rating Govern- 
ment-owned trucks in the cities in mind amounted to $76,860, a difer- 
ap of $30,380 in favor of Government-owned service. 

t the present time the department has contracts for a period of 
four years or agreements covering a single year for vehicular service 
amounting to 1 y, „000 per year. It has been the prac- 
tice for some time and wi the practice hereafter to ascertain the 
cost of securing vehicles under contract before authorizing Govern- 
ment-owned pment, and Government-owned equipment will not be 
authorized unless it can be operated more economically than rented 
equipment. In this connection it should be stated that the trucks that 
are ng placed in the service consist of chassis transferred to the 
Postal Service by the War Department, under authority of Congress, 
on which bodies manufactured under contract—a few bodies have been 
constructed in post-office garages—are mounted, in order that the 


JOHN H. BARTLETT, 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In this connection, Mr. President, I wish 
to state that at a hearing before the committee the other day 
Mr. Spilman, the chief clerk of the department, produced a 
statement showing how many of those employed under this 
appropriation were used. I telephoned him this morning for 
that statement for use at this time, but he has not yet sent it 
to me. I ask unanimous consent that when the statement Mr. 
Spilman used at the hearing 8 it may be incorporated in 
the Record as a part of my remar 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Tennessee? The Chair hears none, 
and the order will be made. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 

Vehicle service. 
ESTIMATE OF EXPENDITURES. 
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hicl be suitabl mdition for the transportation of mail. . McKELLAR furth 
It is believed t 885 this method of disposing of surplus motor-truck fan n his I Agiss Pa Rogol ä to Ne 
ipment is to the advantage of the Government, for the reason that gro ery egree. 
while the chassis are serviceable and suitable for use in the Postal | 1917, I think, about $5,000,000 was appropriated for this item, 
Service it woua 3 A 5 5 to sell them for more than one- | and in the five or six years which have passed it has grown 
t ie — — — with che extension of vehicular service it should be | from $5,000,000 in round numbers to $15,000,000. Fifteen mil- 
stated that even the increase in the number of Government-owned | lion dollars was appropriated last year and the House appro- 
tracks, in use qoas 8 e mateo, n a pe 2 — priated $15,000,000 this year. It is so out of proportion to the 
. n vation are hauling their output between their general increase in the department that it challenged my atten- 
distribution plants and the depots. which not only saves the Govern- | tion, and I asked for more specific information from the de- 
ment the expense of haulage but also effects a mring in rent, for the | partment, and the letter sent by the First Assistant Postmaster 
reason that the establishments almost invariably furnish sufficient General is 1 to the ingui de by the i 
space in their plants for use in the separation of the mail, the work 2 n response quiry ma y committee. 
bein ormed by post-office employees. I understand also, from a statement made by Mr. Spilman, 
Wi respect to the cost of supervision in the department and at that this particular branch of the service has been recently 
different post offices it should be stated that when only contract service turned to him and that h fter it will be ducted b 
was in operation all correspondence respecting delays and fallures on ahh ek EF re y 
the part of the contractor in connection with the transportation of | him; and he made the statement that he would be very careful 
mail, including all record work 3 5 9 Be sores to see that the appropriation included in this item would have 
SEAL WEE TOE CANCE uani paa a Sei propriation, | his careful scrutiny. My own judgment is that there has been 
whereas at the present time all employees engaged in this class of | considerable waste and extravagance in the use of this item 
work, In eenpertion with the operation Pa Government-owned trucks, | in the last several years. I am not going to discuss it now. 
are eae cee ee appropriation. I think it was very wise that the committee cut down the 
appropriation from $15,000,000 to $14,500,000. I hope, and I am 
sure, when the next appropriation bill comes up we will have 
a statement of the facts which we can give to the Senate and 
I hope very largely reduce this item, because I believe there is 
much extravagance in it. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to return to page 
9 of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me to submit 
an amendment to come in near the end of the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 1 

Mr. McKELLAR. I send to the desk an amendment which 
I offer, and I ask unanimous consent that it may be adopted. 

I feel sure there will be no objection to this amendment. 
I will say to Senators that it is for the purpose of extending 
the Postal Commission for a period of one year. That com- 
mission has done splendid work in the department in my judg- 
ment. I think it makes for a saving in the department. I 
know it has been of very great benefit to the department, and 
I hope no Senator will object to this amendment being added 
to this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee will be read. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 20, after line 25, insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the 8 commission authorized under section 6 of the 
act approved April 24, 1 entitled “An act making appropriations for 
the service of the Post 0 Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1921, and for other purposes, is hereby continued until June 
80, 1924, to complete the investigation and to pare a detailed report 
containing a summary of its findings thereof and such recommenda- 

tions as to legislation as it may deem proper: Provided, That the said 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In behalf of the committee I desire to 
offer an amendment on page 9, lines 9 and 10. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 9, lines 9 and 10, strike 
out “470 inspectors, $1,536,200; in all, $1,599,200,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “520 inspectors, $1,651,200; in 
all, $1,714,200.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In connection with the amendment I send 
to the desk a letter from the Acting Director of the Budget 
Bureau and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read, 

The letter was read, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU or run BUDGET, 
Washington, January 12, 1923. 
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This includes vacation service, holiday service, and substitutes employed in place 
of regular employees on annual leave. 


Vehicle service. 
DETAILS OF EXPENDITURES. 


Hon. Fraxcts E. WARREN, 
Chairman Committee on A 


ppropriations 
United States Senate. 


odin 9 My Drar SENATOR: I am informed that your committee is now con- 
600 * "451 | sidering a request made by the Postmaster General that provision be 
130, 000 125,32 | Made in the pending appro: tton bill for the Post Office 8 
2, 280; 000 2,194,525 | for the fiscal year end une 30, 1924, for the ig At 50 additional 
13,500 13,292 8 A eee at the entrance grade of $2,300 each, and for 
: expenses. 
8 ope 3 The request of the Postmaster General was made with the prior 
100, 000 80, 788 | knowledge of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and favorable 
4 * consideration thereof by your committee will not be in conflict with 
635, 000 609,465 | the financial program of the President. 
50,000 42,173 Very truly yours, 
9, 000 8,317 R. O. KLOERER, Acting Director. 
— ——— 1 4 — Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving the right to make 
8 2 the point of order on the amendment, may I ask if the Senator 
000 has before him the figures, say for the past 20 years, showing 


the number of post-office inspectors we haye had? 


1923. 


Mr, McKELLAR. Mr, President, if the Senator from Michi- 
gan will permit me, I will take pleasure in answering the 
question of the Senator from Mississippi. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Certainly. 

Mr, McKELLAR. The number of inspectors provided for the 
various years since 1904 were as follows: 

Nineteen hundred and four, 211 inspectors; 1905, 216; 1906, 
226; 1907, 377; 1908, 377; 1909, 855; 1910, 355; 1911, 390; 1912, 
300; 1913, 390; 1914, 390; 1915, 420; 1916, 422; 1917, 422; 1918, 
422; 1919, 422; 1920, 422; 1921, 435; 1922, 435; for the past year 
it was increased 50, making 485 for 1928, and now it is proposed 
to make it 520, as I understand, an increase of 50 more. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think those are the correct figures. It 
will be seen that just last year we increased the number of 
inspectors 50, which is a greater increase than ever before oc- 
curred in the department in any one year. Always after an 
increase the number has remained the same for a number of 
years, and according to the figures the number in two years— 
1909 and 1910—was actually reduced, f 

Does that give the Senator from Mississippi the information 
he desired? r 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and I thank the Senator. May I 
now ask the Senator from Michigan, what was the estimate of 
the Post Office Department to the Bureau of the Budget, taking 
it as a whole? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. This year? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just what the bill contained as it came 
from the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has there been any reduction or increase 
in the Senate committee? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. An increase of 50 inspectors. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the only change in the bill from 
the House bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Oh, the Senator means in the whole bill? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. We have made an increase of about 


OOK — 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know whether the Senator un- 
derstood my question or not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. We are $4,500,000 under the estimates. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the estimate of the Post Office De- 
partment to the Bureau of the Budget was no larger than the 
Bureau of the Budget approved to the Congress for appropria- 
tions for the Post Office Department for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not sure about that. In most of the 
items the estimate of the department was what the Budget 
approved, but the Budget did cut down some of the items, 
quite a number of them. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator give us information as to 
just how much they did cut from the estimates of the Post 
Office Department? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The House committee report gives it. 
The decrease made in the bill in the House compared with the 
Budget estimate for compensation of postmasters in the First 
Assistant’s department was $500,000, 

Mr. HARRISON. They cut it that much? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. They cut the clerks and employees’ 
item $750,000. They cut the watchmen and messengers’ item 
$135,000; the temporary and auxiliary clerk hire item, $500,000; 
for unusual conditions, $25,000; for rent, light, and fuel, first, 
second, and third class post offices, $1,224,000; miscellaneous 
items, $50,000; letter carriers in cities, $300,000; car fare and 
bicycle allowance, $150,000. That made a total of $3,634,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Was that cut by the Bureau of the Budget 
in the estimate presented to it by the Post Office Department? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. No; that was the cut by the House below 
the Budget estimate. 

Mr. HARRISON. My question was, and I wondered if the 
Senator had the information, with reference to the cut which 
the Bureau of the Budget made in the estimates of the Post 
Office Department. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I know nothing about it. I could-not tell 
what that was because I do not have the estimate of the 
department to the Budget. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think it was 
about 10 per cent of the whole. I have not any information as 
to each item, but I think the Budget cut the estimates of the 
Post Office Department nearly 10 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON, The chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads says he knows nothing about it. The 
Senator from Utah is a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and the Senator from Michigan was chairman of the 
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eee which considered the Post Office appropriation 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not attempted to find out what the 
estimate of the department was to the Budget. I know nothing 
about it. We took up the House bill. We called in some of the 
officials of the department—the Postmaster General, and some 
of the assistants—as we felt we had a right to do, and put 
certain questions to them. But we did not ask what their 
estimates were to the Budget. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator—as I prize very 
greatly his opinion because of his experience and justice—if 
he does not think that it would be well, when the Budget 
presents to the Congress a report for the appropriations for the 
Post Office Department, that the estimates which have been 
made to the Bureau of the Budget by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the reasons assigned by the Budget where cuts were 
made, should come to Congress? Would it not aid the Congress? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That might be: but I do not see how the 
Senate is estopped from finding out the facts in reference to 
the appropriation. The committee feels that it is pretty well 
qualified to pass upon the bills that come before it and the 
items in the appropriation bill. We do not hesitate to call in 
anybody when we want information in reference to any par- 
ticular item. We have done that from the beginning. 

Of course, I realize, if the Senator please, that we have an 
executive department of the Government. Congress has seen 
fit to pass what is known as the Budget law. The various heads 
of the departments are a part of the Executive. The President 
himself is responsible. Under the law, they make their reports 
through the Budget to the President as to what they think, in 
the coordination of the various appropriations that are esti- 
mated for in the department, it ought to cost to run the Gov- 
ernment, I had supposed that was the one crying need of the 
8 reduce expenses where it was possible to reduce 

em. 

In the committee over which I have the honor to preside— 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads—when we have 
presented to us a bill which to us, with our familiarity with 
the matter, seems to carry a less amount than ought to be car- 
ried, we try to post ourselves and do not hesitate to raise the 
amount; neither do we hesitate to reduce when we believe it is 
important for the good of the Government, for the financial 
interests of the Government, that the item should be adjusted. 
So I can see no injustice that is done Congress through the 
action of the Budget so far as it affects the Post Office Depart- 
ment appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would affect it to this extent, would it 
not, may I ask the Senator? Of course his committee may call 
for the head of the department to get information touching the 
various items. Some of the heads of the departments, as was 
shown this morning from the hearings, felt constrained in some 
instances not to answer questions for fear they might violate 
the law. But evidently that is not true of the Post Office 
Department, The Senator as a member of his committee can 
get the information, but a Senator who is not a member of the 
committee does not get the information. We can not see the 
estimates of the department. 

The Senator can of course offer his amendment in the com- 
mittee to increase the amount beyond the Budget figure, and 
other Members of the Senate who are likewise members of the 
committee can do the same thing. A Senator, however, who is 
not so fortunate as to be on the committee, if he thinks dif- 
ferently and believes that the amount should be increased, is 
precluded on the floor of the Senate from offering an amendment 
for that purpose. He has no way of ascertaining what the 
estimate of the department was as to We particular item, be- 
cause the information is not filed with the committee or with 
Congress. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads have not seen fit to report in favor of 
increasing an appropriation that was not approved by the Bud- 
get Bureau. As to the amendment which I have offered, the 
entire committee, with one or two exceptions, was favorable to 
it; but we felt that it had not been estimated for and had not 
been approved by the Budget Bureau, and so I was directed to 
report it as an amendment, provided the Budget Bureau ap- 
proved it. For that reason, I have presented the letter from 
the Budget Bureau approving the item, and I should like to 
speak briefly on the question when the Senator from Mississippi 
shall have concluded. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, then, the Budget Bureau, 
so far as the Post Office Department is concerned, estimated 
almost as much as it desired; but the House of Representatives 
reduced the appropriation for the Post Office Department be- 
low the sum allowed by the Budget Bureau by some $5,000,000. 
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I gather that from the reading of the letter. Therefore the 
Senate committee found itself in the position that if it desired 
to increase the amount it could still increase it and yet not 
go beyond the sum that the Budget Bureau had allowed? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true as to the Post Office De- 
partment, but, as was disclosed this morning, in the case of 
the Agricultural appropriation bill, a different situation was 
presented. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the Agricultural appro- 
priation bill has been treated quite differently from any other 
appropriation bill, for there have been very many increases put 
on that bill by the Senate which I think probably would not 
have been tolerated on any other except an Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill. There would have been objection to them, 

-and a great many of the amendments proposing to increase 
appropriations would have gone out, as some of them did go 
out, on points of order. Many amendments proposing such 
increases, however, were retained. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
statement with reference to the working of the Budget system. 
I was not a Member of the Senate when the Budget Bureau 
was created, but in the last three or four days I have had 
occasion to find out that its operation should be changed. I 
am a member of the Post Office Committee of the Senate, but 
I do not know anything about the pending appropriation bill. 
It seems to me that matters affecting the Post Office Depart- 
ment should be referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. I took that view in the case of the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. In connection with the Agricultural ap- 
propriation bill I tried for three days to secure information 
as to a small item of $10,000, but no Senator could tell me 
anything about it, and the information at first furnished me 
by the Department of Agriculture was absolutely erroneous. 
I think some remedy should be provided whereby the members 
of a committee may become acquainted with a bill the subject 
matter of which is under their jurisdiction, so that, in turn, 
the members of the committee may give information to their 
colleagues on the floor as to what is contained in the bill or 
what is not contained in it. 

I am not complaining about the committee; I am not com- 
plain'ng about the Budget Bureau; I am not complaining about 
the President; but I think we ought to change the rule so that 
the committees to which the yarious appropriation bills were 
formerly referred may at least have the benefit of information 
as to what it is intended to do, so that other Senators who are 
not on the committee may be able to obtain the information. 

I repeat, I am not complaining of the chairman of the com- 
mittee or of any member of the committee, but I think there is 
a great need for a change in the rule, and a change in the law, 
and a change in the administration of the law. I think the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from South Carolina that the 
Budget should allot to each department a certain amount and 
that the particular committee having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter, in connection with the department, should work out 
and solve the question as to what should be appropriated for 
the various items is a good one. Then when the question comes 
on the floor of the Senate it may be intelligently discussed. 

I will give an illustration of my position. For instance, in 
this case I went to the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads to ascertain in what bill the appropri- 
ation for public roads was carried, for, although I am on the 
committee, I did not know. I thought the committee might 
have been consulted. I am not complaining of the particular 
instance, but I think the operation of the Budget system has 
proven it to be the nfést unsatisfactory system that could ever 
be adopted, more especially in the Senate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I do not desire unduly to 
take up the time of the Senate, but I wish, in reply to my good 
friend from Louisiana, to say that, of course, this situation is 
created by the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Post Office appropriation bill no 
longer goes to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
where it has always heretofore been considered. I confess that 
I was not particularly eager about its transfer to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, but I did not oppose it a year ago, be- 
cause it seemed to me that at least such a system offered the 
hope that we might reduce some of the expenditures of the 
Government, which we were unable to do when various com- 
mittees of the Senate were subject to all of the appeals and 
pressure which are brought to bear upon them, and also avoid 
the duplication of appropriations. So I was willing to try the 
present system, , 


The appropriation for roads did not come to the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. I was interested, however, in 
the road appropriation, and I followed it and was familiar with 
the action of the Committee on Appropriations, which had to 
deal with the subject. I was anxious i? know what was going 
to be appropriated for roads. I ascertained that, and so I was 
able to answer the question of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I desire to say merely a word in reference to 
this particular amendment. I repeat that the majority of the 
Committee on Appropriations, I think with one exception, pos- 
sibly, though it may be there were others, at the time the 
appropriation was under consideration, after listening to the 
testimony of the Postmaster General and Mr. Spilman, were in 
favor of it. Therefore, I was instructed to offer the amendment 
on behalf of the committee, providing we obtained the indorse- 
ment of the Budget Bureau. Having received what I regard 
as an indorsement of the amendment on the part of the Budget 
Bureau I have submitted it to the Senate. 

Now, let me say a word or two as to why the amendment 
should be adopted. As has been stated here, there has been a 
greater increase in the number of inspectors during the last 
year than there had been theretofore for many years, and I 
do not know but for all previous years put together. I do not 
remember exactly as to that. The fact of the matter, however, 
is that the necessity for additional inspectors in the Post 
Office Department is very great. We have just passed through 
the World War, and the crimes which have been committed 
against the postal laws are simply appalling. Last year it was 
shown that there were thousands upon thousands of cases that 
could not even be investigated because of the lack of sufficient 
official force to do so. 

Last year the Budget recommended an increase of 100 in the 
number of inspectors, but Congress allowed only 50. There 
was much said at the time to the effect that we would provide 
for 50 and then wait a year and ascertain whether it was a good 
investment on the part of the Government to employ the addi- 
tional 50 inspectors. A year has now passed, and the fact of 
the matter is that crime against the postal laws is increasing 
to such an extent that the department can hardly keep pace 
with the cases. One of the reasons why they have been unable 
to check crime against the postal laws is thought by the de- 
partment—and I concur in their view—to be the delay which 
is so great that some of the cases become exceedingly stale 
before they may be even investigated. There are thousands of 
eases involving offenses against the Government; and yet the 
legitimate activities of the 50 inspectors for which we pro- 
vided last year, not all of them as yet experts, because they 
have to be trained in the business, have resulted, as has been 
shown, in already saving through the reorganization of a few 
post offices in the country something in the neighborhood of a 
million dollars. Practically all of the saving has been brought 
about through the readjustment of the post offices in New York 
and in Cleveland by the aid of these inspectors. They are 
needed, and in my judgment their employment is the best in- 
vestment the Government can make. It is not a waste of money 
to employ these men as police officers or law-enforcing officers 
to prevent crimes against the postal laws, where it is possible 
to do so, and in other cases to trace out the criminals and ap- 
prehend them. That has been done; there is no dispute as to 
that at all. 

Mr. President, I have made inquiry as to a question that was 
brought up last year when we made the provision for the in- 
creased number of inspectors. Several Senators said that the 
authorization for the additional inspectors would afford an 
opportunity for the employment of spoilsmen; that the in- 
spectors would be selected from Republicans and would be sent 
out for the purpose of harassing the Democrats in the various 
post offices. We provided that they should be selected through 
the civil service. The rule followed is that no man shal! be 
selected as inspector who has not a passing mark or a rating 
of at least 94 per cent. That has limited the number very mate- 
rially. Furthermore, it is a fact that these post-office inspectors 
are not sent out by the department to investigate the various 
pest offices and postmasters, because that devolves upon the 
civil service. The civil service sends out one of its representa- 
tives and asks to have assigned to it an inspector who is 
familiar with the class of work that is to be done. In that 
way these great savings to the Government have been made. 

I do not wish to be understood as saying that a saving of a 
million dollars more or less is all that the inspectors have 
accomplished. In one case this year, a stale case, where the 
Government had been defrauded of $2,000,000 by the theft of 
bonds, they have been recovered and turned back into the 
Treasury. These inspectors are the police officers of this great 
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department of the Government. I think we would be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish if we did not grant the additional 
number of 50 inspectors for the purpose of keeping as clean as 
possible the administration of the great Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss the amendment fur- 
ther. It is one for which, as I have said, all of the committee 
who were present, save one, yoted. I should like to have the 
amendment inserted in the bill. The only way it may go to 
conference is to have the Senate adopt it, because the House 
merely provided for the number of inspectors that are already 
‘provided for by law. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. The Senator, in offering his amend- 
ment, produced a letter-from the Acting Director of the Budget 
in which the statement is made: n 

The request of the Postmaster General was made with the prior 
knowledge of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Of course that removes the Postmaster General from the 
penalti¢s imposed for violation of the law, which provides that 
no reqivest shall be made by the head of a department in excess 
of the estimate made by the Bureau of the Budget. So it is 
well and good that that language should be incorporated in the 
letter by the Acting Director of the Budget. He further says: 

And favorable consideration thereof b; R brig committee will not be 
in conflict with the financial program o President. 

No request is made of Congress to grant the appropriation ; 
no reason is assigned for the appropriation; indeed, no reasons 
have been given, so far as we know, except those suggested by 
the Senator from Michigan, which are very good, of course; but 
there have been no reasons assigned by the Postmaster General 
or the President. Now, what is the law creating the Budget 
Bureau and upon which I base the point of order? 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget is the agent of the 
President. It is the agency that the President can direct to go 
out and obtain information, coordinate the departments, cut 
the estimates, and so forth. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget gives it to the President, and the President then ap- 
proves it and transmits it to Congress. So far as the connection 
between the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress is con- 
cerned, there is no provision of law that constructs any connec- 
tion. The connecting link between the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress is the President, for the President, and the 
President only, can transmit it to Congress. The reading of the 
law will convince any Senator to that effect. It starts out: 

Titty I1.—Tus BUDGET. 

The President shall transmit to Congress on the first day of each 
pes ead session the Budget, which sh set forth in summary and in 

The law says nothing about the Director of the Budget 
transmitting to Congress the report of the Postmaster General, 
but it does say that the President shall transmit to Congress 
the report, and so forth, under certain conditions. There is 
nothing here from the President. The only suggestion that 
we have before us upon which this proposition is based is this 
letter. Certainly the Senator would not contend for a moment 
that if it were not for this letter that his proposition would be 
in order. In other words, it must receive the approval of the 
Budget Bureau before it is in order; and so the foundation 
upon which he builds his motion to make it in order is this 
letter, written to us by the Acting Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. So the law says that the report must be trans- 
mitted by the President. There is nothing before the Senate 
from the President. 

That is the general report that must be filed by the Bureau 
of the Budget, upon which the appropriation is to be made. 
What does the law say with respect to supplemental reports? 
Let us see: 

Sec. 203. The President from time to time transmit to Con- 
Sr ar ia Ms fudgmest. f e On 28k of ines 
enacted after the transmission of the Budget 

That would not apply— 
or (2) are otherwise In the public interest. 


So the President may transmit to Congress a supplementary 
or an additional report if the public interest requires it; but 
the law is as silent as the grave with respect to an Acting 
Director of the Budget or the Director of the Budget trans- 
mitting to the Congress any request. It goes further, indeed. 

The whole idea expressed in this bill is that the dealings 
shall be between the President and the Congress, and that the 
Budget Bureau is merely the agency or instrumentality of the 
33 to procure information or to cut appropriations if 
t sees 


The same section of the law further says, with respect to the 
President: 
He— 


Not the Director of the Budget, not the Acting Director of 
the Budget, but the President— r 
shall accompany such es 
therefor, eating the 8 Thate lise arom cme 

So for three reasons I make the point of-order, and for any 
one of them it should be sustained: First, that the amendment 
that is offered is not based upon any request of the President; 
secondly, that even if the President had transmitted the report, 
it is not accompanied with an estimate and a statement of the 
reasons therefor; third, that it does not include the reasons of 
its omission originally from the Budget. 

I submit, therefore, that this amendment is not in order under 
the operation of the Budget system if we are going to comply 
with the law. 

‘ gu ae it would be useless for me to argue the proposition 
er. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have just a word to say 
in reference to the point of order. 

I assume, and I think properly, just what the Senator from 
Mississippi says, that the Budget officer is the agent of the 
President. The agent of the President speaks for the President 
to the Senate through that letter. He states that this is in con- 
formity with the President’s financial plan. The estimate of 
the department, and the approval of the Budget a year ago, was 
for 100 additional inspectors. They assumed that that estimate 
was sufficient. With the understanding, as was once stated on 
the floor of the Senate and the House, that we would probably 
appropriate for 50 more this year, no approval was given by the 
Budget; but now, when the standing committee of the Senate 
has passed upon this proposition tentatively, it receives a com- 
munication from the Budget officer approving this item, and 
saying that he speaks for the President, and that it meets with 
the President’s approval, 

I had assumed, without going into any technicalities, that 
that was an approval by the Budget, and, feeling as I did 
that this was a righteous amendment—and no one familiar with 
the facts will deny it—I had assumed that no point of order 
would be made against it; but I am perfectly willing that the 
Chair shall rule on the point of order and dispose of it. I am 
advocating it in the interest of the Government. I know that 
it is the best business proposition we have in this bill. There 
is not anything that will result in a greater saving to the peo- 
ple than the employment of these 50 additional inspectors, 
Therefore, as I say, I am perfectly willing to leave the ruling 
to the Chair and abide the result. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oapper in the chair). 
The Chair would Like to ask the Senator from Michigan if he 
understands that the committee has reported this amendment? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The committee directed me to report the 
amendment to the Senate, providing we got the indorsement or 
the approval of the Budget officer; and when I received that, 
which I put in the Recorp, I then offered the amendment for the 
committee, which it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the committee does offer 
the amendment, and the Chair overrules the point of order made 
by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I care nothing about the 
point of order, neither do I desire to be technical; but the 
decision that the Chair is about to make is very far-reaching. 
It is a question that will come up in the Senate and in the other 
House for many years to come, and the ruling the Chair is now 
about to make will be cited throughout the years in many, many. 
instances. If the Chair rules that the point of order is not 
well taken i 

Mr. STERLING. The Chair has ruled. Í 

Mr. HARRISON. He has only signified his ruling. If the 
Chair rules—and I should like to have the parliamentary clerk 
hear me on this proposition, too—that the point of order is not 
well taken because this is an amendment that is reported by, 
the Senate committee and would be accepted the same as though 
it had been incorporated in the bill even though it goes above 
the estimate provided by the Bureau of the Budget, then well 
and good. That is all right. If, however, the Chair rules 
that the point of order is not good for the reason that the 
Acting Director of the Budget or the Director of the Budget 
could write a letter here, even though the law says the Presi- 
dent shall transmit it to Congress, and it will be of the same 
force as though the President had transmitted it, then that is 
a question from which I will appeal. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the Senator state that again? I 
was interrupted, and I did not hear that proposition. 
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Mr. HARRISON. I say, if the Chair in making this ruling 
overrules the point of order solely on the theory that this 
amendment is offered as a committee amendment by the action 
of the Committee on Appropriations, even though the appro- 
priation is beyond that which was reported in the Budget origi- 
nally, that is all right; I shall not in that event appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, because I think the Committee on Ap- 
propriations can-propose an appropriation in the bill for an 
amount even greater than that carried in the report of the 
Bureau of the Budget, although an individual Member on the 
floor of the Senate under the rules can not do it. 

The Senator is offering it as a Senate committee amendment. 
If, however, the Chair overrules the point of order because, 
as contended by the Senator, the Acting Director of the Budget 
has a right to write a letter here, and give no reasons for it, 
and give no reasons, as the law says he shall do, for the omis- 
sion, and why it was not included originally, and that he is 
acting for the President, then I shall appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, because we have to follow the Budget law here; 
and the law is specific that the President can transmit a sup- 
plementary or additional report, but that he must give reasons 
for it, and that he must give a further reason why it was not 
included originally. 

As I say, if the Chair overrules the point of order for the 
first reason, I shall not appeal; but if the Chair overrules it 
for the second reason, I shall appeal—not that I care anything 
about it, but so that we will know where we are and will 
know what line should be drawn in the future on these matters. 

Mr. STERLING. Let me ask the Senator from Mississippi 
whether I understand him to say that it will be no violation 
of the Budget law if the chairman of the committee, for the 
committee, proposes the amendment on the floor of the Sen- 
ate? That is my understanding of the Senator’s position. 

Mr. HARRISON, I say this—and it was done in instance 
after instance in the Agricultural bill; I do not know whether 
it is done in this Post Office bill or not, because I have not had 
time to investigate it thoroughly—a committee of the Senate 
may bring in an amendment carrying an appropriation larger 
than the Bureau of the Budget estimated for, and that pro- 
vision is in order under the rules of the Senate; but an indi- 
vidual Senator on the floor of the Senate can not offer an 
amendment carrying an appropriation greater than the Bureau 
of the Budget approved, because it would be subject to a point 
of order. I do not think the Senator and I differ about 
that. 

Mr. STERLING. I understand that the Senator is within 
his rights and that the proposed amendment is proper under 
the principle announced by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON, I am just saying that if the Senator has 
offered this proposition as the action of the committee, and 
they took that action, and it is to be construed as a Senate 
committee amendment, even though the amount might be 
greater than the Bureau of the Budget approved, I think it is 
all right. I shall not appeal from the decision if a point of 
order is made on that; but the Senator did not rely upon that 
proposition. He contended in his argument that the Acting 
Director of the Budget, because he was the agent of the 
President, could write a letter up here and it would be the 
same thing as though, under the law, the President transmitted 
it, when the law specifically says that the President must 
transmit the supplementary estimate here and must not only 
give the reasons for the increase but must state why it was 
omitted in the original estimate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I want to call the Chair’s attention to the 
fact that this letter does not have the effect that the Senator 
from Michigan contends that it has. I want to read it, and 
I hope the Chair will listen. It is addressed to the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] and is signed by R. O. Kloeber, 
acting director. It reads as follows: 

My Dear Senator: I am informed that your committee is now con- 
sidering a request made by the Postmaster General that provision be 
made in the pending appropriation bill for the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, for the pay of 50 additional 
post-office inspectors at the entrance grade of $2,300 each, and for 
their traveling expenses. 

That is a mere statement of the request of the Postmaster 
General. Here is what Mr. Kloeber says: 

The request of the Postmaster Gencral was made with the prior 
knowledge of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget— 

It does not say it had its approval. It does not say the 
Budget Bureau approved it; not at all. It merely says, The 
request of the Postmaster General was made with the prior 


knowledge of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
then he adds this phrase: 

And favorable consideratio 
in conflict with the EREN Baia ft the Pree BSS DE Bet te 

Very truly yours, 
R. O. KLOERER, Acting Director. 

If that is an authorization of 50 additional inspectors, then 
I must admit I am absolutely ignorant of the meaning of 
language. It does not convey any such notion to my mind. 
It merely says two things—first, that the request of the Post- 
master General was made with the prior knowledge of the 
director of the bureau; secondly, that favorable consideration 
by the committee will not be in conflict with the financial pro- 
gram of the President. It does not say the President approves 
this addition. It does not say that the Bureau of the Budget 
approves this addition. It is absolutely silent in that regard. 
Therefore, I say that the Chair can not hinge his ruling upon 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget on this item. 

While I am on my feet I might say this, that a year ago we 
increased the number of inspectors by 50, and it seems to me 
it is an idle thing to increase the number again by the enor- 
mous number of 50. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I realize the force of what 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] has said. I want 
to be absolutely frank with the Senator and with the Senate in 
saying that my understanding was that I was instructed by the 
committee to present this amendment providing it was approved 
by the Budget. So, while I am confident that if the Senate 
committee were convened it would instruct me to recommend it 
under the conditions existing now, yet we followed a rule that 
we would not increase an appropriation over the Budget recom- 
mendation. Therefore, to be sure that we were not doing that, 
they asked me to obtain this information from the department. 

The Director of the Budget was out of town and is out of 
town now. I know that the Budget felt that having authorized 
an increase of 100 last year and the appropriation to cover it, 
it would carry until this year. We were satisfied that was not 
necessarily true. We discussed it in the committee, and, as I 
said, with one exception the committee was unanimous in favor 
of this proposition. A 

I do not like to have the Chair make any ruling which will 
be embarrassing in the future, and I suggest to the Senator from 
Mississippi that he ask unanimous consent to withdraw his 
point of order and let us proceed to vote on the proposition. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I have no desire to throw a 
monkey wrench into the machinery. I want to see the bills 
expedited as rapidly as possible. I realize that the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, in view of what the Senator has 
said, without question would put this item in the bill if the 
matter were before them with this letter. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr, HARRISON. If it were in the bill, I am quite sure no 
point of order could be made against it. But I do not want it 
to be construed that the Acting Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget or the Director of the Bureau of the Budget can trans- 
mit to Congress or to a committee of Congress a proposition, and 
that that shall be held to suffice, because the law is specific. 
But in view of the complications, I am going to withdraw my 
point of order. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask unanimous consent that an order be 
entered to that effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
withdraws his point of order. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am opposed to this 
amendment. Figures have been given showing the large in- 
crease in the number of post-office inspectors from 1904 up to 
the present year. If I caught the figures correctly, they showed 
that in 1904 there were 211 post-office inspectors in the coun- 
try, and that now there are 485, and 50 more are sought. This 
question was fought out in the last Congress. An amendment 
was offered to increase the number by 100, and finally, over 
our protest, the number was increased by 50. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In that regard I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the number in 1911, 11 years ago, was 390. 
There was an increase, therefore, of 45 in 11 years. Now, it is 
proposed to increase the number a hundred in one year. 

Mr. HARRISON. A post-office inspector is a peculiar polit- 
ical adjunct to any administration. Not in all instances, but 
in a great many instances, he is a very good politician. And 
naturally so. Why? Because when you want to get a fellow 
of the opposing political party out of a post office the policy 
that is followed is to make a complaint, and when the com- 
plaint comes to the Postmaster General he sends a post-oflice 
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inspector to make an investigation. Sometimes, of course, if 
that post-office inspector is not a politician and is free from 
any political influence, he will look into all the facts fairly and 
muke his report; but if under the present administration he 
catches the wink of an eye from some high official, suggesting 
thereby that a particular Democrat should be removed from 
office, that he has held the postmastership long enough, and 
that an unfavorable report should come, so that the adminis- 
tration can take care of some of “the faithful and hungry,” 
and thereupon the inspector without investigation makes an 
unfavorable report against the incumbent, then the office of 
post-office inspector becomes a political missionary. I presume, 
though, it was done under the Democratic administrations to 
some extent, and if it were not done under this Republican ad- 
ministration you haye lost a good bet. All of you know it has 
been done and that it will continue to be done, and I presume 
they do need more inspectors in order to force the few 
remaining Democrats out of office. I suppose you are becom- 
ing fretful over the number of Democrats who are getting 
in office. The number naturally is increasing daily. “ Every 
day, in a legitimate way,” as Dr. Coué would say, the number 
is getting greater and greater. 

That will continue, Mr. President. But I do not care how 
many post-office inspectors you name, you can not keep Demo- 
crats out of office, because somehow or other the people just 
naturally want Democrats in office. That is shown in various 
States. It was shown in Michigan, it was shown in Colorado, 
in New Hampshire; ah, well, it is shown all over the country. 
They want Democrats in the municipal offices; they want them 
in the State oflices; they want them in the Federal offices. And 
why not? They have confidence in the Democrats. They have 
none in you. 

I must say, though, that I do not blame you for wanting to 
put Republicans in these offices. I wanted the offices given to 
Democrats when we were in power. You naturally want these 
additional post-office inspectors in order that Republicans may 
be put in during the brief span you are in power. That is all 
right, and I say that the hungry crowd should be taken care of 
as well as possible. I have said that, so far as my friends in 
Mississippi are concerned, nobody need appeal to me to hold 

them in any of these political jobs or to ask me to write a letter 
in behalf of any person for one of these offices while you are in 
power. You as Republicans have the responsibility. If you fill 
the offices with Republicans, then that is your matter, because I 
realize the more Republicans you appoint the greater the 
criticism there will be of them in the discharge of their duties 
and the quicker will the people become disgusted and disgrun- 
tled. So while I am opposed to this large increase of 50 post- 
office inspectors, because it is an additional expense and it will 
add greater burdens to the already overpressed taxpayers of 
the country, if the Republican Party, which has the majority 
here and has the responsibility, want to add to the burdens of 
the people by creating more offices and political jobs, then well 
and good. I shall vote against the increase. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have but a few words to 
say in reference to this item. I am happy to say that this bill 
has been very carefully prepared, and I think the committee is 
to be congratulated on the very great care which they exercised 
with reference to all the items, with the possible exception of 
two. One of them is the item we are now discussing—adding 
50 inspectors. We added 50 inspectors last year, and the fig- 
ures have just been read showing that this was a tremendous 
increase over the number added from time to time during the 
history of the Post Office Department. I object to it because, 
so far as my knowledge of what these inspectors do goes, their 
activities are largely political, and have been for some time. 
I want to give an illustration of it. 

Just a few days ago I received a copy of charges filed against 
a fourth-class postmaster at the little town of Spencer, in Ten- 
nessee. Of course, fourth-class postmasters are subject to civil 
service. The charge made against this gentleman, Mr. North- 
cutt, was that he had failed to deliver three packages of mail, 
and that there was some dust found on his counter. The in- 
spector making those charges, Mr. Naylor, gave Mr. Northeutt 
three days to answer them. He dated his letter November 1, 
and Mr. Northcutt got it on November 3. He had less than 
three hours in which to get his answer in the mail before the 
time limit set, but he did answer, and his answer was that, so 
far as his not delivering the three packages was concerned, they 
were three packages of seed mailed to him, or to members of 
his family, and he had laid them to one side; that they had 
not been delivered to the postmaster himself and the post- 
master’s wife, I believe. : 

That sort of frivolous charges are being investigated by 
these inspectors, and I know that the inspectors in my State 


are principally devoting their time and attention to making 
frivolous examinations of that kind. I do not think we ought 
to add to the number. 

I agree that the Republicans are entitled to the offices. Let 
them go on and take them, but not spend the people's money 
making fake investigations. There is no use in it. Let them 
say like men, “ We are in power, the offices are ours, and we 
want to take them.” If they do that, there will be no complaint 
on this side. But they pretend to be for civil service and to 
believe in it, yet they send their inspectors to make frivolous 
examinations of the kind I have just cited. In the case I have 
just mentioned the postmaster was immediately notified that 
if his resignation were received within 80 days he would not 
be removed from office because of the nondelivery of three 
packages of seed addressed to himself and wife and to his 
daughter, and because there was some dust on one of the desks 
in the post office. Those were the charges. 

I say that we are piling up taxes against the people for a 
very improper purpose when we add to this list of inspectors. 
In 1911 we had 390 inspectors, and during the 10 years that 
followed there was an increase of only 45. In the past year 
there has been already an increase of 50, and now it is proposed 
to increase them by 50 more. Therefore I am opposed to this 
and shall vote against the increase of these inspectors. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. STERLING. Is not the condition described by Mr. Sim- 
mons, chief of the inspection service, in his testimony before 
the Appropriations Committee last year, when we were con- 
sidering the Post Office appropriation bill, proof that we did 
not have enough inspectors at that time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if they would just put the 
inspectors’ work on the legitimate work of the department, and 
let the fourth-class postmasters and rural-route carriers in the 
various districts alone, they would have a sufficient number to 
do all the work. If they want to turn them out for political 
8 let them turn them out without making any investiga- 

on. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I quite agree with the 
chairman of the committee having in charge the bill that this 
is the best business proposition contained in the bill, to in- 
crease the number of post-office inspectors. I want to call at- 
tention to a statement or two made by Mr. Rush D, Simmons, 
chief inspector, in his testimony before the committee last year. 
He said: 

Mr. SIMMONS., We have been get 
That is, a great many cases have be Ares pe eM ae 3 
closed. The records would show “closed,” but the complaints and 
investigations called for—we were unable to give attention at the time 
when it would have been of any value, and then the increasing serv- 
ice—that is, the change in the character of the service, the parcels 

t, and the depredations that came along with it, the opportunities 


‘or depredations, bronght a very large addition to take care of, We 
did not formerly have That condition to cope with. 


Further on he said, in answer to a question: 


Senator STERLING. Your inspections involve the furnishing of evi- 
dence, do they not, to the Government in case of prosecution? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Senator STERLING. Take the fraudulent use of the mails, or sending 
prohibited matter through the mails. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

5 STERLING. You have to investigate and furnish the testi- 
mon 

Mr. SIMMONS. Inspectors furnish the testimony (the evidence) to the 
United States shania 

Senator STERLING. Are there some cases of that kind pending for a 
long time, where you have not been able to inspect, or get together the 
evidence for the trial of the case? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; there are a great many of those. Some of them 
are two years old or more, 

Thus, Mr. President, it appeared from the testimony that from 
lack of a sufficient number of inspectors these cases were allowed 
to become old. The result is, as in any suit at law, that wit- 
nesses remove or die, and the Government, because it can not 
promptly prosecute the cases, is without the evidence to go on 
with them, and from lack of sufficient inspectors in the service. 

I think, just as the chairman of the committee has said, that 
it is a business proposition pure and simple, and that Con- 
gress surely ought to provide an additional number of inspec- 
tors, As has been stated, 100 were asked for last year, 50 were 
given, and we are asking now for the 50 more that should have 
been allowed last year. A part of the condition described by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar] is due to the fact 
that we had not theretofore provided from time to time the 
number of inspectors we should have had. f 

As to anything political in regard to the provision, it is ab- 
solutely free from politics. The inspectors are under the civil 
service law and civil service rules, and “ deserving Democrats” 
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have as good a chance as anybody else to be appointed to the 
inspection service. 

So, Mr. President, I trust the amendment will prevail for the 
sake of the service and from the standpoint of good business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered in behalf of the committee by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. There is another part of the amendment. 
Having adopted the amendment just referred to, it is necessary 
that the total should be changed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The RADIN CLERK. On page 9, line 19, strike out “ $424,- 
500” and insert in lieu thereof $468,300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I was directed by the Committee on 
Appropriations to report the following amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], and ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 15, after line 9, insert 
the following additional proviso: 

rovid ther r for carrying mails 
3 eee eee 8 ean be carried on 
American steamships at a reasonable price. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That completes the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I am going to detain the 
Senate just a moment, The Assistant Postmaster General has 
sent me the statement that was made by Mr. Spilman before 
the committee a day or two ago, and which I have asked and 
received unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD. 
But there are two or three matters concerning it that I wish 
to bring to the attention of the Senate very briefly. 

I find that under the item of $15,000,000 the personal service 
of employees amounts to $6,730,000. The items are divided as 
follows: Eight representatives, $24,400; 56 superintendents, 
$141,000; 6 assistant superintendents, $12,800; 41 chief mechan- 
ies, $95,200; 49 record clerks, $102,900; 84 supply clerks, 
$62,600; 2 personnel clerks, $4,600; 3 foremen, $6,200; 3 pay- 
masters, $6,700; 9 chief chauffeurs in charge, $17,500; 77 chauf- 
feurs In charge, $143,700; 9 chauffeur supervisors, $19,000, 

Under the head of employees are 151 office employees, $245,- 

T; 872 mechanics, $1,738,015; 2,082 chauffeurs, $3,264,990; 
600 garage men, $844,988. 

Mr. President, it will be seen that for every two and one-half 
chauffeurs we have a mechanic, and that for every three and a 
fraction chauffeurs we have a garage man. As I said before, 
these items indicate wasteful extravagance. It is not neces- 
sary to have all of these superintendents and mechanics and 
garage men. ‘There are almost as many mechanics and garage 
men as there are chanffeurs running the trucks. It is a willful 
and woeful waste of money, in my judgment. Of the total 
appropriation $6,780,000 is appropriated for the payment of 
salaries. 

I call attention to another remarkable item in the list: 

Transportation of things (service). 

That means nothing to anybedy, nobody explains it, and yet 
it carries an appropriation of $3,350,000. 

I am calling publie attention to it in this way for the pur- 
pose of expressing the hope that the new man who will haye 
charge, Mr. Spilman, will go to the bottom of it and create a 
very considerable saving during the present year. I want to 
say publicly that I am going to the bottom of it, and the next 
time that item comes before the committee it is going to be 
thoroughly examined and most carefully scrutinized. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the committee listened to 
the testimony of Mr. Spilman and it has now before it the 
letter of the First Assistant Postmaster General in reference 
to the matter. As I said, the committee did not feel like 
granting the whole $15,000,000 upon the showing that was made 
by Mr. Spilman. It should be stated, however, that Mr. Spil- 
man did not profess to know much about the matter, as it had 
just been placed in his hands and he had had no time to go 
over it. He did suggest two or three items that in his judg- 
ment ought to be changed, which he thought too extravagant. 
He insisted upon the full $15,000,000 because there is a de- 
ficiency appropriation for that purpose. We are going into 
the matter, as the Senator from Tennessee has stated, but it 
ought to be understood just exactly what the situation is. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment to be inserted at the end of the bill and ask unanimous 
consent for its consideration. It relates to a matter which has 
been considered heretofore by the Senate. It does not increase 
any appropriation, but authorizes a change in the plans for 


the construction of a post office at Las Vegas, N. Mex. Sena- 
tors present are quite familiar with it and I ask that it may 
be added as an amendment at the end of the bill. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The READING CLERK. Add at the end of the bill the following 
additional section: 

Src. —. That so much o n gress 
March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. s? 88375 1 1 
Treasury to purchase a site, or acquire it by condemnation or otherwise, 
on land at a convenient point between the incorporated city of East 

Vegas, N. Mex., and the incorporated town of Las Ve s, N. Mex., 
and cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fireproof 
vaults, heating and ventilating apparatus, and approaches, for the use 
and accomm tion of soot soy office, courthouse, and other govern- 
mental offices, ete., be, a the same is hereby, amended so as to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the Treasury to cause to be 
erected, on the site heretofore acquired by the United States for the 
purpose, a suitable and commodious building, including fireproof vaults, 
use aad acrommndation of the Boat 68 at’ lint of coet aot ta 
exceed $115,930.40. * 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I propose an amendment 
which I know is subject to a point of order, because it pro- 
vides for an increase of an appropriation. Therefore I ain 
afraid the chairman will raise the point of order; and if he 
does, of course it goes out, The amendment is to increase an 
appropriation from $1,500,000 to $1,700,000. The purpose of 
the amendment is to increase village delivery throughout the 
country. I understand the Postmaster General asked for the 
amount for which I am asking, that it was estimated for, and 
that the Budget cut it to $1,500,000. 

There was a time, as I understand from the chairman of the 
committee himself, when the Postmaster General wanted to 
wipe out all village delivery and save to the country $1,500,000 
or more; but the Congress has not seen fit to do so. We find 
the state of affairs to be that some villages have the free 
delivery and other villages, which have outgrown those that 
have it, can not understand why they can not get it. 

If we are going to have this serviee at all, we ought to ex- 
tend it so that the villages which have grown larger than those 
where free delivery is now established should have it. I appeal 
to the Senator, let there not be this discrimination. If we 
are going to have the service, let all the villages have it which 
are entitled to it. I can call the Senator's attention to towns 
in my own State in which this service is not provided that have 
outgrown other towns which have free delivery; they are 
entitled to it; but the Postmaster General states that they can 
not get it. Senators will realize what a discrimination that is. 
I desire that we shall stop such discrimination. If it be de- 
sired to abolish this service, that is all right; then there will 
be no discrimination; but to let some towns have it and others 
which are entitled to it not to have it is all wrong, in my judg- 
ment. Therefore I offer the amendment, trusting that the 
Senator from Michigan will not raise the point of order against 
it. As I understand, the Postmaster General has estimated 
for it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator from North Carolina is abso- 
lutely wrong about that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I was so informed; but one can not always 
get the truth about these matters. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, On page 12, line 12, it is proposed 
to strike out $1,500,000” and to insert “ $1,700,000.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I am obliged to make the 
point of order against the amendment that it has not been 
estimated for or approved by the Budget or by the committee. 
In making the point of order, however, I merely wish to say, 
in answer to the statement of the Senator from North Carolina, 
that for a number of years the Post Office Department has 
asked that this service be abolished, stating that it was an 
expensive service, without any adequate return in benefits; 
also that it is going to cost a great deal of money to carry it 
on. Last year, however, instead of abolishing the service, 
we concluded to continue it by an appropriation for the offices 
where it was already in existence, feeling that it was a very 
diflicult matter to take away from the people of a community 
a privilege which they already enjoyed, but we were very much 
opposed to extending the service. Therefore I am obliged to 
make the point of order against the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Tennessee a question in reference to the appropriation carried 
in re following proviso in the bill, which is found on page 20. 
line 4: ’ 


For pa. of rural carriers, substitutes for rural carriers on annual 
and sick leave, clerks in charge of rural stations, and tolls and ter- 
Rural Delivery Service, and for the incidental expenses thereof, 
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I am wondering if the amount here provided is sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the service and fairly cover the needs 
of the rural carriers. 

I have had some correspondence -with seme of the rural car- 
riers of my State with reference to aid needed for sick leave 
and for expenses incurred in the wear and tear of vehicles 
used in the service. My friend from Tennessee was a member 
of the subcommittee which considered this matter, and I wish 
to ask him if the amount here proposed to be appropriated 
covers what the rural carriers have shown was necessary for 
properly carrying on their part of the work in the Postal 
Service? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It covers what the Post Office Department 
estimated as being the amount necessary to carry on the Rural 
Delivery Service. I think the House of Representatives allowed 
exactly what was asked for. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The House increased it, and it is the only 
item which the House did increase. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is true. The House increased it; 
and there is no trouble in the world now about the matter, I 
desire to say to the Senator from Alabama. The entire com- 
mittee was favorable to liberal treatment for the rural carrier 
service. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. As I have stated, this is the only item in 
the bill which the House of Representatives increased over 
the estimate, and the Senate committee agreed with them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I knew that it had been increased. I 
was convinced that there ought to be an increase in the appro- 
priation for this service, and I have advocated such an increase. 
I am glad to know that the amount as increased is adequate. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If it be necessary, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Secretary be authorized to make such correction 
of the totals in the bill as may be necessary by reason of amend- 
ments which have been agreed to by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 2 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate closes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o’clock on Monday next. Á 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


NITRATE OF SODA. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, in accordance with the under- 
standing which we previously had, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 265) to stimulate crop production in the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution; which was 
read as follows: 


Mr. SMITH. There is an amendment which I desire to be 
made, which has been prepared in proper form by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Saroor]. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 1, line 7, after the word “ at,” I move 
to strike out the word “cost” and to insert “the total cost to 
the Government”; so that it will read: 

And to dispose of the same at the total cost to the Government. 
payable in advance. 

Mr. SMITH. That amendment should be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


Mr. SMITH. There is a typographical error on page 2, line 
1, of the joint resolution. The word “shall” should be sub- 
stituted for the word “may” at the beginning of line 2, and I 
move that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
Proposed by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator if it 
is really necessary that the revolving fund provided for in the 
joint resolution shall be $10,000,000? 

Mr. SMITH. The transaction involved will be of such a 
character that that amount will be essential. When it shall 
become necessary to make the purchases, the President will 
notify the agents, and so much as may be necessary will be 
expended. Nitrate of soda costs about $40 a ton, and in order 
to contract for two or three hundred thousand tons it is neces- 
sary that the money shall be available. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Government to be required to pay for 
the nitrate of soda before delivery? 

Mr. SMITH. The Government will have to pay for it, and I 
presume certified checks will be deposited to cover the cost. 
Pronk SMOOT. That is, before the shipment of the nitrate of 

a 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that case this amount may be required. I 
simply had in mind that if the Government did not have to pay 
for the nitrate before delivery a much less sum than $10,000,000 
would be necessary. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I move to amend the joint 
resolution of the Senator from South Carolina by adding the 
words “and calcium arsenate” after the words “nitrate of 
soda ” wherever they appear. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that practically every Senator 
on this side of the Chamber from the agricultural section of 
the South agrees with me that calcium arsenate is needed far 
more than is nitrate of soda in the production of cotton. At 
this time the Government owns and has already advertised for 
sale 28,000 tons of nitrate of soda which can be used, but there 
is greater necessity in the South for calcium arsenate than 
there is for anything else. No matter how much fertilizers 
the farmer uses, the boll weevil will destroy most of the cotton 
unless calcium arsenate is used. 

The New England manufacturers can not secure cotton unless 
the farmers of the South are able to obtain calcium arsenate. 
The rights of the Government will be safeguarded in every way 
if my amendment shall be adopted. So I hope that the Senator 
from South Carolina will accept the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the 
Senator, I understand that calcium arsenate is the latest de- 
velopment in the way of controlling the boll weevil. The trouble 
is that there is not a sufficient supply of it, and it is very 
expensive and costly as it is now being handled. The use of 
calcium arsenate will accomplish the control of that pest so 
that the farmers may go on with production. It is useless to 
fertilize cotton unless something may be. produced, and if the 
insect is allowed to eat up the bolls, of course there can be 
but little cotton. The use of calcium arsenate will help to a 
great degree in controlling that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know the importance of cal- 
cium arsenate. When the tariff bill was under consideration 
here I tried to secure sufficient protection for it to enable it 
to be produced in this country and thereby render it possible 
for the consumers in this country to get from under the one 
concern, located in London, that is controlling it in the world. 
I am as positive as that I live that if the proposal to impose 
an adequate tariff duty on calcium arsenate had been agreed 
to we would be making it in this country before now. 

The price of calcium arsenate has nearly doubled since that 
time, and it is necessary for the consumers in this country to 
buy it from one concern located in England which controls 
practically the whole output outside of what little is produced 
in the United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. There is some produced in Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the one trust in England controls all of 
the commodity outside of that which is made in the United 
States. The only way we will ever get cheap white arsenic—- 
for that is what calcium arsenate is—is to make it in this 
country; but that can not be done so long as there is a trust 
controlling the whole product of the world which may destroy 
any industry which may be established in the United States 
and then put the price to whatever point it may desire. 

I know that the Senator from Georgia does not believe nor 
does the Senator from South Carolina believe in what I am 
saying, but I believe we will never have cheap white arsenic 
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until we have a protective tariff in order that we may estab- 
lish the industry in the United States. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, we may differ about what the 
Senator says, but everyone-in the South knows that unless 
calcium arsenate is available there will not be produced any 
cotton in certain sections of the South, no matter how much 
sodium nitrate may be obtainable. 

Mr. SMOOT. The South is going to grow some cotton 
whether there is any calcium arsenate or not, beeause all that 
we have eyer had in this country does not exceed in value more 
than a few million doliars. I will admit, however, that white 
arsenic is a proper substance to be used to destroy the boll 
weevil, and I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS, I am giad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not making my statement by way of criti- 
cism of the suggestion of the Senator from Georgia, but I am 
calling attention to the fact that conditions exist now which 
I knew would exist unless the action to which I have referred 
was taken in connection with the tariff bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr, President, I hope the Senator from South 
Carolina will accept my amendment to the joint resolution. I 
have talked to all the Senators on this side who are present, 
with one exception, and everyone agrees with me that calcium 
arsenate is more important to the farmers of the South than is 
sodium nitrate, but they are both necessary to the farmers. I 
hope the Senator from South Carolina will accept my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMITH. I am perfectly willing to have the question 
put to a vote. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the Sen- 
ator indicate whether he wants to accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. If he has no objection, let the joint 
resolution be modified accordingly. I have not any objection 
to offer. The principle is the same in one case as in the other. 

Mr. HARRIS. Exactly the same. 

Mr. SMITH. I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference is that calcium arsenate is 
used in the West to some extent; and I hope that the mere 
fact that it is used outside of the South is not going to prejudice 
the matter at all. 

Mr, HEFLIN. One is used to help produce cotton, and the 
other is used to fight the boll weevil while it is being produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. White arsenic has been used more for the de- 
struction of flies upon orchard trees than for any other pur- 
pose in the past. If it-is going to be used for the destruction 
of the boll weevil, then, of course, I am quite sure that we 
in the West may secure advantages that we would not get in 
any other way. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Secretary of Agriculture recommends the 
use of calcium arsenate and states that it is the one thing that 
will help us destroy the boll weevil, which is absolutely neces- 
sary in the South in the production of cotton this year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I repeat, I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, in that case does not the 
Senator think that the revolving fund should be increased? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that will not be neces- 
sary, because all that we have ever bought in the past does not 
exceed in value but a little over $1,000,000. So it is not neces- 
sary to increase the fund. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there is not any doubt about 
the importance to the farmers, not only of the South but of the 
whole country, of procuring white arsenic at a reasonable price. 
It is as important as is the nitrate of soda. As the Senator 
from Utah says, it is not only used in fighting the boll weevil, 
but it is used in fighting all the pests that attack vegetable 
plants. I think the amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
should be attached to the joint resolution. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall not interpose any objec- 
tion to the joint resolution offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina, nor to the amendment that is proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia; but I want to take this opportunity to say 
that legislation of this character, to my mind, is of very, very 
doubtful wisdom. 

I hear much said on the floor of the Senate by way of criti- 
cism about the gradual extension of the functions of the Gov- 
ernment. I think the criticism is a just one, and I doubt very 
much whether it is a wise exercise of the functions of govern- 
ment to have the Government of the United States go into the 
business of buying commodities. 

Mr, SMITH. Except in an emergency of this kind. 

Mr. WILLIS. As I say, I am not going to object to this 
proposition, but I do not believe in the principle. I do desire, 
however, to ask a question of the Senator from South Carolina, 
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I shall not oppose his joint resolution, but I am wondering about 
the practical working of the matter. 

In line 7 the joint resolution says that the President shall 
“dispose of the same at cost.” 

Mr. 2 ee that amended. 

r. WILLIS. e ator has had it ended, h 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Sivas fai 

Mr, WILLIS. How is it amended? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is amended so as to read “and dispose of 
the same at the total cost to the Government.” 

Mr. WILLIS. Then I want to ask a question of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will say to the Senator that that was done 
before, in the case of the other joint resolution. 

Hand SMITH. This same law was in operation in 1917 and 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand about that, but this is another 
matter. I am wondering how this will work out in practice. 
Here comes A and offers to take the whole quantity at cost. Is 
he entitled to it then? How is it going to work practically? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in the discretion of the President. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is made discretionary? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; discretion is given to him. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, I understand that the purpose is to 
have it sold out in small quantities. 

Mr. HARRIS. Through the commissioners of agriculture 
ang other farm officers. The Government did not lose a cent 

ore. 

Mr. WILLIS. I shall not object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Georgia 
that there will have to be three amendments to the joint reso- 
lution to make it perfect. The first one will have to be on line 
4, page 1; the second on line 1, page 2; and the third on line 4, 
page 2. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest, then, that wherever the words 
“nitrate of soda” occur the words “and calcium arsenate” 
be added. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

THE SENATE MANUAL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Rules 
I report a resolution and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. I will state that it is the usual resolution 
passed at this stage of the session in order to prepare the 
Manuals for the incoming Senators and the sitting Senators for 
the new Congress, 

The resolution (S. Res. 404) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the 
new edition of the ie eE Rues thet Nace ie one cd 3.500 


copies of the same for the use of the committee, of which 300 i 
shall be bound in full morocco and tagged as to contents. mer 


TRANSPORTATION OF SILVER DOLLARS. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I introduce a bill and ask to 
have it read at length. 

The bill (S. 4337) to provide for the payment of charges 
incurred in transportation of standard silver dollars was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: b 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to provide, upon 8 for the Sunsportation, in- 
eluding insurance charges, of standard silver dollars from the Treas- 
ury and the United States mints to the Federal reserve banks and from 
such banks to the applicant. Such transportation shall be by such 
means as the Secretary deems advisable and shall be free of any 
charge to the applicant. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury and to be avail- 
able until July 1, 1924. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make just a short 
statement, 

Two objects are sought to be attained by the passage of such 
legislation as this. The first is economy; and a statement as 
to how it will economize and lower the expense of our Govern- 
ment is as follows: 

To-day paper currency is being used instead of silver all 
over the United States. Banks can not afford to pay the ex- 
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press charges upon silver. They are compelled to pay the 
charges upon paper, but they amount to very little, indeed. 
The economy in the matter would arise from this fact: Every 
piece of paper money, whether it is the dollar bill or any other 
kind of a bill, costs the Government 2 cents; and that is re- 
peated every time the bill is destroyed because of its being 
worn out and dirty and a new one is printed. The western banks 
can not very well afford to pay the express charges upon money, 
They amount to a great deal; and that is the reason why, when 
you go into the West, if you do find any paper money it is so 
dirty and so ragged that it is a shame that the Government of 
the Unitéd States should allow it to circulate among the people. 
I think it carries diseases. 

This bill simply authorizes the Government of the United 
States to pay the express charges on silver dollars; not on 
the subsidiary coins; not to pay the express charges from the 
banks back to Washington, because there will be no change in 
the silver dollar. It is not like the paper dollar. The paper 
dollar wears out in the East. We hardly have it in circulation 
more than an average of about two years. Some of it does not 
last over a year; and the eastern people would not allow our 
Government to have in circulation among the people paper 
money the same as that used in the West. The only expense 
attached to this on the part of the Government would be the 
express charges on the silver dollars from any mint that may 
be operating to the bank asking for those silver dollars. After 
that expense is paid there is no other, They will be there for 
50 years, and the same silver dollars ĉan be in circulation 
right along. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the total amount? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that if this bill is passed at least 
40,000,000 silver dollars will be put into circulation throughout 
the West. That will relieve our Treasury here of that amount 
of silver and it will give the western people silver dollars that 
they can carry without being compelled to carry this dirty, 
worn-out paper money. 

Mr. HEFLIN. This will increase the per capita sum in cir- 
culation, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The banks have the ordering of it. The 
Government does not spend a single dollar of it unless the 
banks order it. Instead of the banks being compelled to pay 

expressage on paper money, they will have the privilege of 
having silver dollars sent out there; and then, when they have 
gotten them, they will not have to have them renewed, and they 
will not have to send them in. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Putting this money into circulation does in- 
crease the volume; does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. The banks would not have any more 
money on hand, but it would take the place of paper money, 
such as they have now. 

5 I am in favor of increasing the circulation 
myse 

Mr. SMOOT. This bill will not increase the circulation at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What will be the cost to the Government 
of transporting this silver? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for about $25,000; but when it is once 
transported, that ends it., 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as I understand, the Sen- 
ator’s idea is that when a bank out West wants money, inasmuch 
as the bank will be relieved of the express charges on the 
money if silver is sent, the Government will pay the cost of 
transporting the silver? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and make up more than that expense in 
not sending out West the paper money upon which they will 
have to pay the express charges; but with the silver it will 
be only once. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I see; and save the expense of renewing 
the paper money which is worn out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. We renew it, and every new bill costs the 
Government of the United States 2 cents, and that $25,000 would 
be made up many, many times over. That is why I say it is 
economy to do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator think that would be 
satisfactory to the banks and the people? Would they just as 
soon have the silver? 

*Mr.-SMOOT. Oh, they are asking me now to introduce this 
bill and secure its passage. There is no doubt about that. Of 
course there are certain people in the West who would prefer to 
have bright, new paper money, the same as there are in the 
East; but I will state to the Senator that if he has ever traveled 
out in the West he knows what kind of paper money he gets. 
It is very seldom that we ever see a bright, new paper dollar. 
The expressage on the money is too high, in the first place, and 
they simply use it and use it until it is almost rotten. That is 
as far as economy is concerned. Then again, Mr. President, I 


hope that the result of the passage of this legislation will be to 
encourage the use of silver throughout all the United States, 
and that will help. If that much more money is thrown into cir- 
culation, then of course the banks will have more deposits. 
It will not make any difference at all to the Government, how- 
ever. 

I simply wanted to make that statement at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have no desire to interfere 
with the passage of the resolution of the Senator from Utah. 
If these people in the West want this silver money, I want them 
to have it. 
an SMOOT. It has to go to the committee first. It is a 

Mr. HEFLIN. It has been referred to the committee, has it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was just going to say that the Senator 
said that they want silver money out there. I have no objec- 
tion to their having it. I should like to see more silver money 
and more of every kind of good money in circulation, but the 
Senator said something about paper money spreading disease. 
He said dirty money spreads disease. Well, there is nothing 
that would give the masses of the American people so much 
pleasure at this time as to bring them in close contact with any 
kind of money. They would even be glad to subject them- 
Selves to the danger that might threaten in dirty paper money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean to say that I said 
all paper money. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said after it is used until you can hardly 
tell whether it is a dollar bill or what it is, and is dirty and 
almost rotten. That is the only time that it carries disease. 

Mr. . I am speaking of how novel a thing any sort 
of money is under a Republican administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it is very much improved since the last 
administration. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I want to say a few words in 
regard to the bill the Senator from Utah has just introduced. 
I am very heartily in favor of it. A large portion of the people 
in our western country are heartily in favor of it, as they have 
been accustomed to using silver coin for many years, For a 
nuniber of years economic conditions have taken silver dollars 
off the market, and the people of the West have been com- 
pelled to use paper money. They want this bill to be passed, 
and I hope it will be passed. 


HAWAIIAN HOMES COMMISSION. 


Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of Senate bill 4309, a bill to which 
I think there can be no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be read, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The reading clerk read the bill, 

Mr. NEW. Mr. President, I desire especially to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Utah to the very brief statement 
I shall make with reference to this bill. 

At the last regular session we passed a bill amending the 
organic act of the Territory of Hawaii, what was known as 
the Hawaiian rehabilitation bill. In the passage of that act 
an error was made, through inadvertence or a typographical 
error, I do not know which. The mistake was in the section 
of the law cited in the bill. It should have referred to section 
213, when in fact it refers, as printed, to section 212. This 
bill corrects that typographical error. That is the extent of 
that part of it, to carry out the purpose we had in mind in 
passing the act originally. 

Another point is that it has been found, under the operation 
of the act, that it can very well be extended a little by permit- 
ting natives to take up small tracts of a half acre or less, upon 
which to build houses. They do not want to take 20-acre tracts 
for homestead purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. They want their little colianes. 

Mr. NEW. Exactly; they want a little site on which they 
can get the practical benefit of the homestead law, and on 
which they can build their little shacks and establish their 
own homes so as to get them out of the tenement district. 

I can not see any possible objection to the bill, and prob- 
ably great benefit would be derived from it. The governor, the 
former governor, and all the usual sources of information and 
advice concerning affairs in the Hawaiian Islands are for it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no change in the revolving fund known 
as the Hawaiian home loan fund? 

Mr. NEW. No; except that under the old law they could 
Joan $3,000 to the homesteader. This permits them to loan up 
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to a limit of $1,000 to the little fellow who wants to build on a 
half-acre site, 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, it gives authority to lend 
$1,000 to buy his coliane? 

Mr, NEW. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4309) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,’ approved 
April 80, 1900, as amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes 
commission, granting certain powers to the board of harbor 
commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 9, 1921, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions with 
amendments, on page 2, line 3, to strike out “leave” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “lease”; and on page 2, after the word 
“limits,” on line 5, to insert the words “per each lessee,” 
So as to make the bill read; 

Be it enacted, eto., That paragraph (a) of section 207 of an act 
entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to provide a gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Hawaii,’ approved April 30, 1900, as 
amended, to establish an Hawaiian homes commission, granting cer- 
he bowers to the board of harbor commissioners of the Territory of 
Jawaii, and for other purposes,“ approved July 9, 1921, is hereby 
„amended to read as follows: 

„(a) The commission is authorized to lease to native Hawaiians the 
right to the use and occupancy of a tract of Hawaiian home lands 
within the ae eda acreage limits per each lessee: 

3 mee Not less than 20 nor more than 80 acres of agricultural 
ands; or 

“(2) Not less than 100 nor more than 500 acres of first-class 
pastoral lands; or 
) Not less than 250 nor more than 1.000 acres of second-class 
pastoral lands: Provided, however, That lots, each of one-half of an 
acre or more, of any class of land may be leased as residence lots.” 

est 2. That section 213 of the said act is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 213, There is hereby established in the treasury of the Terri- 
tory a revolving fund to be known as the ‘ Hawalian home loan fund.’ 
The entire receipts derived from any leasing of the ‘available lands’ 
defined in section 203, these receipts including proportionate shares of 
the receipts from the lands of Huumula Mauka, Plihonua, and Rache 
Makuu, of which lands portions are yet to be selected, and 30 per cent 
of the Territorial receipts derived from the leasing of cultivated sugar- 
cane lands under any other provision of law, or from water licenses, 
shall be covered into the fund until the amount of moneys paid therein 
from those three sources alone shall equal $1,000,000. In addition to 
these moneys and the moneys covered Into the revolving fund as in- 


stallments id by lessees upon loans made to them as provided in 
paragra h of section 215, there shall be covered into the revolving 
und all other moneys received by the commission from any source 


whatsoever.” 

Sec, 8. That paragraph (1) of section 215 of the said act is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The amount of loans to any one borrower outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $3,000: Provided, however, That the amount 
of loans outstanding at any one time to the holder of a residence lot 
shall not exceed $1.000." 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 3 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 2 o'clock 
and 55 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, January 15, 1923, at 12 
o'clock meridian. x 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 18 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 
POSTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA, 
Henry Metzler, Fowler. i 
Fred W. McCullah, Long Beach. 
Warren N. Garland, Oakdale. 
Sherman G. Batchelor, San Bernardino, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Alfred C. Ward, Middletown. 
ILLINOIS, 
Secondo V. Donna, Braidwood. 
Henry W. Schwartz, Dupo. 
Carl F. Miller, Franklin. 
George J. Rohweder, Geneseo. 
Russell Young, Rossville, 
William H. Fahnestock, Rushville. 


NEW JERSEY, 
Charles W. Bodine, Morristown. 
OREGON, 


George C. Stephens, Arlington. 
Annie S. Clifford, Molalla. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harry M. Bowman, Annville, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


Horatio S. Whetsell, Kingwood. 
Thomas C. Scott, Philippi. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Sunpay, January 14, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
Rey. Page Milburn, of Washington, D. Č., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, the high and lofty One 
that inhabitest eternity, whose name is Holy, Thou dwellest in 
the high and holy place, and through thy loving condescension 
hon dwellest with him also that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit. 

We come to Thee this day for the bestowal of those things 
which man can not provide. In the time of sorrow human 
Sympathy is sweet, and human words are helpful, but there are 
depths which human reason can not fathom, storms which 
human sympathy can not quiet. But we are thankful to-day 
that the Lord's hand is not shortened that it can not save, 
neither His ear heavy that it can not hear. May the Divine 
Comforter abide with us forever, 

Sing, O heavens; and be joyful, O earth; and break forth 
into singing, O mountains; for the Lord hath comforted His 
people, and will have mercy upon His afflicted. 

Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 
Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be; 
world without end. Amen, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the reading of the 
Journal will be deferred until to-morrow. 
There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MANN. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order for 
to-day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. MADDEN, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, January 14, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon, be set 
apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. 
James R. Mann, late a Representative from the State of Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

_ House Resolution 481. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
Crepon f may be given for tributes to the memory of. Hon. Jamus 
R. Maxx, late a Member of this House from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, 
the House at the conclusion of the exercises of the day shall adjourn. 
75 Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 
Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. CANNoN] to preside. 

Mr. CANNON took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. RODENBERG]. 


Mr. RODENBERG. Mr. Speaker, we have met to pay tribute 
to the memory of a great American. James R. MANN was a 
towering figure in the life of the Nation, and when his intrepid 
soul took its flight to God the House of Representatives lost its 
most militant and masterful Member. No man ever occupied 
a more commanding position in this Chamber, and no one who 
ever served here left a deeper or more lasting impression upon 
the legislation of his day and generation, 

His untiring industry and intellectual versatility were the 
marvel of his colleagues. No avenue of information was closed 
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to him, He had explored all of the highways and byways of 
legislative knowledge, and the confusing labyrinth of parlia- 
mentary procedure was a plain and simple path for him. His 
powers of analysis were equaled: by few and excelled by none. 
Intuitively his keen eye discovered the slightest defect in the 
substance and form of every bill presented for consideration. 
Fearlessly he turned the light of constructive criticism on every 
measure, no matter whether its author was friend or foe. His 
one and only purpose was to promote safe and sane legislation 
and to prevent the enactment of illy considered and loosely 
drawn laws. He was a statesman in the broadest and truest 
meaning of the®term, 

The venerable ex-Speaker of this House, Mr: CANNON, who 
presides over these deliberations to-day, once said that he 
regarded James R. MANN as the most valuable and efficient 
legislator that he had ever known. This tribute, coming from 
one not given to extravagance of speech, and the soundness of 
whose judgment is recognized throughout the length and 
breadth of the Republic, was well merited. There was nothing 
artificial or superficial about James R. Mann. He rang true 
at all times and under all circumstances. The mask of an 
actor never fitted him. He was free of all affectation, sincere 
and genuine throughout. He cared naught for popular ap- 
plause, but followed always the path of duty outlined by a con- 
science that was ever responsive to the noblest and most 
patriotic impulses of true manhood. 

One of the outstanding traits of his sterling character was 
his fine sense of justice and fairness. Unerring in his judg- 
ment of the capabilities of his fellow Members, he was always 
ready and willing to give credit where credit was due. None 
so quick as he to encourage the worthy and the deserving, and 
none so merciless in exposing sham and pretense. He believed 
that this Republic had more to fear from the cowardice of its 
public servants than from their possible corruption. In the 
honesty of his soul he could not conceal his supreme contempt 
for the man who would sacrifice principle for expediency. 
Pressing forward in the right, as God gave him to see the 
right, he unhesitatingly took a firm and determined stand on 
every great question of public policy, regardless of the effect 
on his own political fortunes. With full confidence in his 
ewn integrity of purpose, undisturbed by criticism or abuse, 
he was content to look for vindication to the impartial judg- 
ment of the future. 

A born. leader of surpassing energy, a master of strategy, 
courageous and defiant in every fiber of his being, he was singu- 
larly free of even a suspicion of vindictiveness. He never har- 
bored malice and was quick to forgive and to forget. His 
failure to realize on the one great ambition of his useful and 
strenuous life left no trace of resentment in him. He never 
for a moment entertained the slightest ill-will for those upon 
whose friendship he felt that he had a right to depend in his 
contest for the speakership but who failed to give him the 
full measure of their support. With him the incident was 
closed at once and the mantle of charity was drawn around 
the act. Men who really knew him recognized his many robust 
virtues and admired them. ‘They also discerned his faults, but 
merged them into his manly qualities, because he wore them 
both upon his breast. Of him it could be said in truth, 

His life was tle and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man. 

And now, in the city of Chicago, amid the familiar scenes 
of his ambitious young manhood, our beloved friend awaits the 
dawn of resurrection’s morn, Tenderly and lovingly we laid 
him away on that chill December day, moistening the sods with 
our tears as they closed in above him, wondering who next 
would answer the final call. For him the mystery of mysteries 
has been solved. For him the mystic veil that separates the 
present from the hereafter has been swept aside and to his 
enraptured gaze there stand revealed the glories and the 
grandeurs of the eternal morn. Friend and colleague— 

We tell thy doom without a sigh, 
For thou art Freedom’s now and Fame's, 


One of the few the immortal names >. 
t were not born to die. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I think you and I are the only 
Members of the House who can remember Mr. Mann when he 
first came here. He was a modest, black-haired and bearded 
man, with a sparkling and incisive manner, who at first made 
no pretension to prominence, and in whom we did not detect 
those qualities which later brought him to his unquestioned. 
leadership. He waited, wisely, I think, until it came to him, 
as it sooner or later comes to every new Member of the House, 
to take part naturally in legislative proceedings, He watched 


and studied and mastered the habits and temperament of the 
House, and when he did take part before he finished every 
Member recognized that there was a man who knew his sub- 
ject, and gradually that became his reputation. He was on the 
floor during his service probably more than any other man of 
my acquaintance, and always when speaking he impressed us 
with the fact that he had mastered the subject on which he 
was talking. I think that is a characteristie which probably 
is more appreciated and prized in this House than it is in the 
country at large. I think the country has a false idea of the 
proceedings of Congress. There seems to be a general opinion 
that the debates here are sensational and dramatic, and de- 
clamatory, and that the men who participate in such debates 
are the influential and leading men here. Those, of course, are 
the portions of our proceedings which fill the headlines of the 
papers, and the men who indulge in that sort of debate are the 
ones who are naturally noticed by the press because that is 
what interests their readers. The great mass of the people 
would not be interested in the ordinary course of the debates 
here. It is as much as they will do to consider the results of 
legislation. 

The ordinary close, logical discussion which has influence 
with Members of the House and affects opinion here does not 
get to the public. Therefore, I think people have a false idea 
of the kind of debate that prevails in Congress, or, at least, 
in this branch of the Congress. I think we will all agree that 
what wins a man the attention and respect of this House in de- 
bate is to show that he has information on the subject he is dis- 
cussing. Knowledge is what we want and will listen to, 
That is what influences opinion here, and that is what gains 
for a man the confidence and leadership. of this House. And 
that is the way Mr. Mann earned his position. Beginning 
modestly and temperately, he soon showed us that he was 
watching with an intent and penetrating intellect all the 
legislation of the House, and little by little he participated 
more and more, until all the House on both sides was grad- 
ually convinced that he was a student and master of parlia- 
mentary procedure and of legislation. And when he had once - 
gained that position he had the confidence of the House, and 
he never lost it. His standing here illustrated the old maxim 
Knowledge is power.” Under Mr. CANNon’s speakership he 
had so won his way, and the House so recognized his ability 
that although he was not the nominal leader, yet he was the 
real representative of the Speaker and the dominating force 
upon the floor. 

How he had time to acquire his wonderful knowledge of all 
legislation I never could understand. I can not see how he 
could have given any time to pleasure, or to miscellaneous 
reading, or to anything except the business of this House, 
for he always read every bill and every report. That acute 
intellect of his at once detected error; large or small, and as 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RopENBERG] suggested, he was 
merciless in exposing such errors, but he did it not from 
vindictive feeling toward the author but because he wanted 
the legislation of this House to be as nearly perfect as he could 
help to make it. 

When Mr. Mann became minority leader he was in his glory, 
because then all this long study and habit of watching and 
criticizing came into full play and was exactly the quality 
which is demanded in a minority leader. Always fair, always 
respected by the other side, yet he was always feared, because 
they were sure that there was no error which they might com- 
mit that would escape his vigilant-eye. 

Although perhaps he was not more versed in parliamentary: 
law than some other men, yet his accumulated knowledge of the 
rules and parliamentary precedents was so stored and arranged 
in his capacious mind that when any question came up he in- 
stinctively saw its solution, and without reference to books he 
at once logically detected the error or the strength of the 
position and could at onee either criticize or support. His 
memory was wonderful and his knowledge always at his imme- 
diate command. Mr, Fitzgerald of New York was recognized 
as the leading parliamentarian on the other side, and he had a 
mind not unlike Mr. MAnn’s in acuteness and strength. When 
these two men were discussing a question of parliamentary law 
the rest of us could listen and be sure that there was no possi- 
bility of any error or mistake being overlooked, 

Mr. Mann also, with all his intellectual brightness, had a 
sound knowledge of mankind. He knew how to mix with us. 
He knew how to make friends, He had a very wise apprecia- 
tion of the motives that influenced the actions of men and how 
to appeal to them, and this made him wise as a leader and 
agreeable as a companion. He was absolutely fearless, shunned 
no contest, and had the self-confidence which his successful 
experience justified. He was courageous in his opinions, as 
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well as in debate; he formed them independently and delib- 
erately and stood by them manfully, and when sure in his own 
mind that he was right disregarded consequences. That dis- 
trict is rich and eminent which is represented here by a man 
of such wisdom, such fairness, such courage, such indefatigable 
industry, and such indomitable will as James R. MANN. 


Mr. MONDELL, Mr. Speaker, our friend and colleague, to 
whose memory we pay tribute to-day, exhibited in his life and 
character a rare combination of the sterner virtues essential to 
a truly useful career and of those finer and more tender quali- 
ties which appeal to the heart and imagination, smooth the 
rough places in the road of life, and cement enduring friend- 
ships. Courage was his outstanding quality, a courage that 
never faltered and that was most conspicuous at times when 
men of less heroic fiber would have been tempted to yield and 
compromise, It is the quality most needful in the forum of 
this House, In which our friend rendered long and most dis- 
tinguished service, and he possessed it to a marked degree. 

But courage avails little here unless its possessor can give 
sound reason for the faith and facts on which his courage finds 
a firm foundation, and a firm foundation in a field of contro- 
versy and conflicting opinion can only be secured by intelligent 
and untiring industry in the fields of logic, theory, and fact, 
Next to courage, therefore, the most important qualities for 
high service, in the field in which our friend served so worthily, 
are industry and thoroughness, and these essential qualities he 
possessed most abundantly. No question was too complex, no 
problem too difficult, no undertaking too laborious for him, Diffi- 
culties, perplexities, far from daunting him, were but inspira- 
tions to his zeal and spurs to his industry. No problem was too 
great, no detail too small, to discourage his industry or escape 
the microscopic search of his thoroughness. 

But courage, and industry, and thoroughness, indispensable 
as they are to high and helpful achievement in the public serv- 
ice, would be of little value in the running of the years unless 
supported and accompanied by the virtues of honesty and in- 
tegrity, and with these virtues our friend and colleague was 
superbly endowed, and thus endowed it is not surprising but 
inevitable that his public service was of the highest and the 
finest character, that he left a record of faithful and effective 
service, the benefit of which will be permanent and lasting. 

I have referred first to those qualities of Mr. Mann with 
which the world was best acquainted, by which, in the main, 
the world judged him, but those who knew him well and had 
the rare privilege of a close personal acquaintance admired 
him for virtues of the heart and mind of which the world at 
large knew little. He was a lover of nature, he was passion- 
ately fond of plants and flowers, and he found his recreation, 
his relief from the strain of public duty. his cure for mental 
worry and physical ill in the open and among the plants and 
flowers which in beauty of form and color and fragrance reveal 
the glory of the Great Creator. 

No man had a warmer beart, a finer sympathy, or was 
capable of deeper or more enduring friendships than our de- 
parted friend and colleague. Those who knew him only as the 
diligent student of legislation, as the uncompromising opponent 
of measures of which he disapproved, and saw him only in legis- 
lative action, in which he was no respecter of persons, could 
hardly be expected to glimpse, to know, or eyen suspect, his 
friendly and sympathetic character, his strong attachments, his 
sincere friendships, his kindly and tender heart. Those of us 
who knew him long and well were privileged to be informed of 
this engaging side of his character, to know that he had a 
heart as tender and sympathetic as that of a child and that his 
friendship embraced men of all views and of all opinions. 

I recall an incident that occurred a short time ago, related 
to me by one of our colleagues who was privileged to witness 
it. A member of the opposition, with whom our friend had 
often come in vigorous verbal combat, had been unsuccessful 
in the conflict of politics and was to leave the House at the 
end of this term. He and Mr. Maxx stood near where I now 
stand. Mr. Mann placed his hand on his shoulder and said “ I 
am sorry you are going; it is a great loss to the House and it is 
a great personal loss to me. I feel the loss of a good and true 
friend,” and as he spoke his voice trembled and tears, prompted 
by a warm and sympathetic heart, glistened in his eyes. Thus 
he stood for a moment and then turned and on the instant 
was in the thick of the debate, as though he felt it necessary to 
check the further expression of his kindly heart by engaging in 
the engrossing affairs of the House. In a moment no one would 
have suspected that sentiments of friendship and kindliness 
had an important influence on his service here. 


. 

A great and good man has passed from the activities of life 
to the great beyond. He has left behind him a record of 
splendid service and an influence that is far-reaching for good. 
We sincerely mourn and regret his passing, but we know that 
Tarator as beyond the veil, for such a heart and soul all 
w. e well. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for 
those who knew Hon. James R. MANN as a public servant 
to speak of him in terms that will not seem extravagant to 
those who did not so know him. 

Personally, I think it may be justly claim@i for him and 
truly said of him that he was the most thorough, the most 
careful, and in most respects the most capable legislator of his 
generation. In saying this I do not mean that I agreed with 
all his legislative ideas and policies. Of course, I did not. 
What I have in thought is his wonderful knowledge of legisla- 
tive nomenclature, his remarkable skill in producing the cor- 
rect legislative terminology, and his almost uncanny capacity 
for familiarizing himself with the intimate details and funda- 
mental purport of every legislative proposition, together with 
his complete mastery of the rules and practices of Congressional 
procedure. 

We have had during the last two decades many Representa- 
tives who were thorough masters of some one legislative sub- 
ject, as, for instance, the tariff, appropriations, claims, consti- 
tutional matters, departmental affairs, or others., We have 
had not a few who were thorough as to more than one of these. 
It is not putting it too strongly to say that Mr. MANN was 
thorough upon practically all. 

I have heard it suggested a number of times that the very 
completeness of his knowledge, or, rather, his disposition 
promptly to use that knowledge, served somewhat to militate 
against his popularity while he was the titular leader of his 
party in the House. He knew all the subjects that arose so 
well; he was always so thoroughly prepared; he had in such 
marked degree the power of quick analysis and clear, concise 
statement, as that not infrequently he would supplant mem- 
bers of a committee presenting legislation to the House and 
himself take charge, to their practical exclusion. 

This naturally produced a certain amount of irritation on the 
part of his party associates, but from the standpoint of the 
public service his tremendous work was invaluable. 

Others have reviewed his legislative record minutely and I 
shall not attempt to do so. Probably more legislative acts 
stand to his credit than to that of any other representative in 
our national history. 

He was not ornate in speech, but clear, concise, and pointed. 
He did not seek to show the graces of oratory, yet many of his 
utterances were finely eloquent. : 

He was a superior debater, because of his knowledge of the 
subject; he feared no antagonist; felt himself able to meet any 
man upon any ground. He offered battle without hesitation 
and accepted it when offered by another with delight. Of 
course, he was meticulously honest intellectually as well as in 
every other way. Any agreement made by him was kept to 
the letter. 

I remember saying of him once in the course of a debate just 
at the end of the Sixty-fifth Congress: 

This (the Democratic) side of the House sometimes hates the gentle- 
man; it often loves the gentleman; it always respects the gentle- 
man, 

The first proposition was an exaggeration; he did exasperate 
us frequently but we never hated him, The others were liter- 
ay true. 

is personal side was charming. He was a good conversa- 
tionalist; he had poetry in his soul; he loved trees and birds 
and flowers and all the beautiful things of the good God's 
creation. 

I can not claim so intimate an acquaintance with him as 
many of his colleagues can, but I knew enough to know of his 
fine home life and the deep devotion and love which grew and 
flourished there, 

He was a really great man. No public matter was too small 
to escape his attention and analytic scrutiny, nor any too large 
to cause an instant’s hesitation in the effort to solve it and 
solve it right. 

Patriot, statesman, loyal friend, deyoted lover, untiring 
worker for thy country’s weal, good-by, and peace be thine for 
all eternity. Thy counterpart we are not likely to see. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege perhaps to 
know our departed friend longer than any man here. I knew 
him as a boy, I knew him in his young manhood and in his 
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mature manhood. It was my privilege to be closely associated 
with him in all the activities through life. I saw him in his 
daily coming and going, I watched him when he began to suc- 
ceed, He was full of vigor, he was ambitious, he was active, 
he was clean. Early in his life he attracted the attention of 
the people who lived in the community where he resided. He 
inspired their confidence and their esteem. He was trusted, he 
was called to assume important missions. 

I lived in the city of Chicago just at the southern border 
line. He lived in the village of Hyde Park, which began across 
the street from where I resided. Hyde Park was one of the 
most Interesting suburbs in Chicago. He became its village 
attorney. As such he put Hyde Park on the map. It was 
known throughout our State as one of the great coming com- 
munities, and all through the activities: of JAMES R. MANN. 
He was instrumental in developing this suburb into a great 
residential territory the like of which did not exist anywhere 
else in America. 

When Hyde Park was annexed to Chicago he was elected 
to the city council, He was an active force there. We served 
there together. He made a record as a member of the Chicago 
City Council of which everybody in our State was proud. His 
reputation as a city legislator became State-wide. He was in 
great demand as an orator; he made speeches everywhere 
throughout the State at the demand of the people. He was al- 
ways listened to with interest. What he said was educational, 
He inspired confidence in the people everywhere. He was rug- 
gedly honest. Everybody knew him to be incorruptible. No 
man dared approach him with a shady suggestion, either in his 
young manhood or at any other time during his life. He had 
a courage that was all his own, and he never faltered in the 
determination to carry out what he had in mind. He had no 
fear of opposition; he rather invited it because it brought out 
the best there was in him. 

His record in the city council was such that the people of the 
district which he so long and well represented here invited him 
to take his place in this House. He was elected without opposi- 
tion, He came, and he did his duty here as elsewhere. He 
soon attracted the notice of the membership of the House by 
his aggressive fearlessness, his constancy to duty, and his un- 
selfish devotion to the Nation's good. 

He was a master of English. He had an analytical power all 
his own. He knew if there was a mistake made, no matter 
how slight in composition, that might be embraced within a bill. 
He was unrelenting in his oppositien to hypocrisy and he had 
no use for demagogues. He was an American for America. 
He sought no plaudits; he felt that all the compensation needed 
by a man in public office was being fortified by the conscious- 
ness of his own rectitude. That was the compensation Mr. MANN 
always hoped for, and that is the compensation he carried with 
him every day. He was satisfied if when he was alone he 
knew that he was in respectable company. He would prefer 
to have his own approval of himself than to have the approval 
of any critic that might be brought to bear upon his work. 
No man in all the history of the Congress made a record 
superior to that made by Mr. Mann. He was the master of 
legislation, the master of parliamentary usages as applied here. 
It was always a marvel to me how he could accomplish what 
he did accomplish; how he could know what he knew; how 
he could find the time to study problems with which he was 
familiar; I always wondered how he had the time to analyze 
and criticize and debate all the great matters that came before 
this House for consideration. I think he had more influence 
in this House than any other man. He had no committee 
assignments in the last years of his service. Some people think 
committee assignments give them power. 

Mr. Maxx did not require committee assignments to give 
him power. His knowledge of the problems of the Nation 
and his untiring energy and industry and his ability to pre- 
sent the facts in any case gave him the power which he had, 
and it was superior to that of any other man I ever knew. 

There-was never a time in this House when he needed to 
exercise power that he could not do it. He was modest, he 
did not assume anything. He was the master of facts, he 
was the master of statement, he was the master of analysis, 
and the master of himself. He had no ambition. He did not 
care to be the Speaker of the House. He had that ambition 
once, but I knew from his own lips later that if it could be ten- 
dered to him without opposition he would not accept it. He 
wielded more power than any Speaker, as a simple Member of the 
House. He earned the right to wield it because of his devo- 
tion to the work. He made a record that will not be equaled 
and surely not surpassed. We have seen men come and. go, 
brilliant men. We have read the record of those who have 
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gone before and they have had a great national reputation, but 
no matter what the reputation of any man may have been 
as the result of his service here he earned no greater right 
to a national reputation than that which Mr, Mann obtained 
on account of his services in this House. We do not come 
here to mourn his death. It is as natural to die as it is to live. 

We come here to recount his work and to tell the story of his 
achievements, safe in the belief that his work will live and his 
life will be emulated by the generations yet to come. He has 
left a record of which every child of the coming generation 
may well be proud, and if those who come after will but follow 
in the footsteps of James R. Mann they will be sure to be 
Americans. After all, what greater accomplishment can a man 
achieve in life than to leave the story of such a record printed 
in the pages of the Nation’s history? I shall not say good-by, 
because I believe in a future, We are not to be here long, we 
will soon pass on, and my hope is that we will be able once 
again, where strife is unknown, to meet our beloved colleague 
on the other shore. 

Under the leave to extend remarks Mr. Mappen submitted 
the following address delivered by Mr. Mackx, of New York, at 
the Republican conference, February 27, 1919: 


Mr. MAGEE. I rise to second the nomination of Mr. Mann for 
Speaker. I have nothing to say against the other candidates, whom I 
hold in the highest esteem, I make no comment upon the attitude of 
any of my colleagues in respect to the speakership. I merely speak 
as I feel about the matter. 

I hold no brief for Mr. MANN, He needs none. 
record of service in the House speaks for itself. 

I favor his nomination because he has earned the speakership. That 
no one who is familiar with his arduous and eminent public service 
in the House will deny. He has fought the battles of the Republican 
Party upon the floor of the House when the Democratic majority in 
the House was greater than the Republican membership. 

I favor his nomination because as a parliamentarian and legislator 
he has no peer in the House. Consequently he is the best fitted Member 
of the House for Speaker. That no one who knows him and has observed 
his marvelous ability will deny. 

I favor his nomination because he has been repeatedly the nominee 
of the Republicans of the House for Speaker. As minority leader in the 
House his health became impaired ezearen of extraordinary devotion 
to his public duties, and we should happy to honor him now when 
he has come back to us restored to health and resumed his position as 
minority leader, It is inconsistent to nominate him when the nomina- 
tion was but an empty honor and to deny him the nomination when his 
nomination means bis election. 

The criticism in the public press of his pre-war record should not 
control our votes. Nearly two years ago we voted almost unani- 
mously for him with his pre-war record directly before us, and I have 
neither heard nor read of any criticism of our action. On April 2, 
1917 , he received 205 Republican votes for Speaker. 

We know that since the United States entered the World War there 

been no more militant patriot in the House than the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois. e has been more than generous in his 
support of the administration during the war, and has repeatedly in 
the pit of the House strongly urg his colleagues to put aside all 
8 and even personal views, and give to the President as 

ommander in Chief of the army and Navy the legislation demanded 
by him for the 9 race bord and successful prosecution of the war. In 
any action which he took prior to our entry into the war we know 
that he acted from consclentious motives and had the courage of 
his convictions. Surely it has not been a tenet of the Republican 
Party to punish a man who has the courage to express bis convic- 
tions and to stand fearlessly for what he believes to be right, but if 
it is now, under the new creed, and under the new management of 
the Republican Party, then every one of the 50 Members of the House 
who voted against war was fundamentally wrong, and must be for- 
ever condemned in the minds and hearts of his countrymen, and bear 
an indelible stain that no degree of fervent patriotism, even upon 
the fleld of battle, and no degree of efficient public service anywhere, 
can wear away. 

We need not worry about the shadow of 1920. Under the exist- 
ing rules of the House the Speaker has little power. The House se- 
lects all standing committees and in these committees lies the real 
power of the House. In legislation the majority leader has practi- 
cally dominating power. 

e know that the issues in the momentous campaign of 1920 will 
not be determined by the distribution of the patronage of the House, but 
by what we do as 5 during the period of reconstruction. If we 
institute and carry to completion much needed reforms; if we legislate 
wisely and in the public interest upon the great questions that will 
come before us for consideration and solution; if we cause drastic re- 
trenchment in public expenditures; if we show ourselves to be capable, 
eMcient, and worthy of public confidence, the millions of thoughtful 

niet yoters sitting by the firesides in thelr homes throughout the 
Inited States will heartily aporere our action in 1920, just as they 
have approved our action during the past two years under the leader- 
ship of Mr. MANN. The people of this country look to the Republican 
Party for safety, for security, and for the adoption and promnization 
of policies that will promote the welfare, progress, and prosperity of 
the American ponpe: g 

In this connection I may be permitted to remind you that every war 
that this country ever had has produced its President. The Revolu- 
tionary War p uced Washington, the War of 1812 Jackson, the Mexi- 
can War Taylor, the Civil War Grant, the Spanish-American War Roose- 
velt, and this war, the greeter of all our wars, will produce its Presi- 
dent. It is possible that some popust military man, nominated in 1920 
by the Republican Party, will be the next President of the United States. 

We «now that as long as Mr. MANN remains a Member of the House 
he will dominate the House by reason of his indefatigable industry and 
freet ability as a parliamentarian and legislator. What do his opponents 

this contest propose to do with him? That is a fair question and 
sincerity demands a fair answer. 


Ilis long conspicuous 


Do they propose to relegate him to 
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is that they have not the 
his district and they have 


the political scrap heap? If so, my answer 
wer. That power lies bor fi in the voters of 
much sense to exercise 1 
We know what our 2 duty is. We know what simple 
mands that we do. hy not have the oor of our con 
no professions of statesmanship, but, I read history 
no real statesman ever kept his ear to the ground list: 
clamor. 8 men of ion blaze the trail and 


stice de- 
s? I 
aright, 


try’s needs, we must 5 from day to day that the in- 
dividual is aoe and that the public is everything. It is well to 
bear in mind that the pathway of personal ambition is strewn with 


physical and mental wrecks, and that we can best serve the Govern- 
ment by acting always fairly and justly. 

If we deny Mr. Many the speakership, we do an act of injustice 
to a man who by incomparable devotion to duty is entitled to the honor, 
No one can question his efficient service to his party and to his country; 
no one can question his ability and fitness for the office; and no one 
can advance any sufficient reason why we sbould not vote in accordance 
with our convictions. 

We are on the threshold of pore: Let us profit by the lessons of 
the past. Harmony should be the watchword, but ma warn you that 
the very basis of harmony is justice. We must not refuse honor to 
those who by reason of long years of arduous, faithful, and efficient 
public service deserve recognition. I refuse to do injustice to the 
man who has indisputably earned the speakership, and who concededly 
is the best-fitted man in the House for Speaker. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker— 

Man that is born of woman is of few days, and full of trouble. 

„He cometh forth like a flower, and is cut down; he fleeth also 
as a shadow, and continueth not.“ 

How true! Our journey through life is short and uncertain, 
and sometimes we would rebel against the dispensation of an 
all-wise Providence who knoweth best. I confess that it was 
with a feeling somewhat akin to rebellion that I read of the 
untimely death of my friend, counselor, and benefactor, JAMES 
R. Maxx, of Illinois, whose memory will remain green so long 
as life remains. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Mann commenced early in 1917, 
and shortly after we first met I realized that he was a man of 
outstanding ability as a leader and legislator. He towered above 
his colleagues as Longs Peak towers above the other mountain 
summits in the Rockies. His knowledge of parliamentary prac- 
tice was marvelous and no situation could arise which his keen 
intellect was not capable of solving. Mr. Mann was a re- 
markable man for detail and no measure was presented for 
consideration on the floor that he had not thoroughly mastered. 
The strong and weak points of the measure stood out in bold 
relief before his analytical mind and it was usually safe to 
accept his analysis without question. 

When I came to Congress Mr. Mann was the minority leader 
and he was a peerless leader. It was a pleasure to follow 
him into conflict, and to see the gleam of battle in his was 
a treat for the gods. Though I live to be a thousand I will 
never forget his masterful generalship in a certain election con- 
test which engaged the time of the House in the closing hours of 
the Sixty-fifth Congress—when he turned a minority into a 
majority and a threatened defeat into a triumphant victory. 
His conspicuous record in this body, which covered a period 
of nearly twenty-four years, is replete with like performances, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that he is one of the outstand- 
ing characters of the legislative history of the Republic. 

Some one has said that republics are ungrateful. I will leave 
it to the historian to take issue with that statement. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that such overtowering giants as Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Blaine, Reed, and Maxx should fail to grasp the prize 
which they most desired and which they had earned by reason 
of service and outstanding ability. Mr. Maxx failed to realize 
his ambition to become presiding officer of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If he was disappointed over his failure to win that 
high place, he was too big to show it. If he harbored any 
feeling against men from whom he had every right to expect 
support and who failed him in his hour of need, no one ever 
saw any indication of his resentment; in fact, hisfriends showed 
their feelings over his defeat much more than he, To him 
it was all a part of the game, and he cheerfully went on help- 
ing wherever he could by his wise counsel and great experience. 
I served on the committee on committees with Mr. Mann, and 
I can truthfully say that not once in making up the committees 
of this House did he allow any personal feeling that he might 
have had to carry the slightest weight. He measured every 
candidate by the yardstick of ability, and his sole object was 
to place each Member on the committee to which he was best 
adapted and where he could render the best service. That was 
the kind of man whom we are to-day mourning. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Maxx died full of years 
and honors, his departure was most untimely. Not since the 


reconstruction days that followed the Civil War has the need 


for men true and tried been so great as the present, and in 
his death the Republic lost a most valued and useful servant. 
Had he been permitted to remain with us a while longer, he 
would have brought to the problems confronting the country 
and Congress a wisdom that had been ripened by experience, 
As time goes on we will realize more and more the tremendous 
loss which we sustained in his death, but his memory should 
give strength to our determination to do that which is for the 
best interests of the country we all love. 

Farewell, true and noble friend, farewell. My memory of 
8 ever remain one of the bright and cherished spots of 
my life. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, with the passing of 
Janes R. Maxx this House lost its ablest Member and the 
country its most useful legislator. This may seem a strong 
statement, even savoring of exaggeration, but I think that there 
is no one here who served with him, as I have, during the 
past 20 years, who will question its accuracy. 3 

I am speaking, too, as one who disagreed with him more than 
once on matters of public policy, who declined more than once 
to follow his leadership, and who supported another in the con- 
test four years ago for the spenkership. Yet by and large, m 
season and out of season, whether or not I happened to be 
with him at the moment, I always thought and so expressed 
myself, and I think now, that Mann was the ablest and most 
useful legislator that this country has produced in the last 
quarter of a century. erty) 

From the economic standpoint alone his services to the 
country were above price. * 

No raid upon the Treasury was planned or undertaken which 
did not meet in him an insuperable obstacle in its path. For 
years he stood like a mountain of granite between the Treasury 
and its would-be despoilers. No one will ever know, none of 
us who served with him for years would attempt to guess, how 
much money he as a lone individual is directly responsible for 
saving to the people of the United States, but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it would run into the millions if not into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Work, hard, laborious, intensive, was with him a passion. 
In his legislative life the days were none too long, the nights 
were all too short, for he worked almost continuously. To 
him the midnight oil was a luxury, for he loved his work, and it 
was a work for the most laudable of all purposes—the benefit of 
the American people. 

As a consequence of his amazing energy and application he 
became within a few years after his election to Congress a 
master legislator and a superparliamentarian and remained 
so until the last. 

I have often heard it said of him, and I think with much 
justice, that there were few bills which came upon this floor. 
the contents and effect of which were not mastered by him more 
thoroughly than by the man who introduced the bill or the 
committee that reported it. 

If he had a fault as a legislator it was that he worked too 
hard and tried to do too much. I used to think that as leader 
of his side of the House he might well have left more to his 
lieutenants. But his intellect was so keen, his knowledge of 
details, even to the minutest, so extraordinarily comprehensive, 
that he often chafed under restraint and was unable to resist 
taking full charge of the proceedings. 

This sometimes led to altercations with his own friends, 
who felt that they were being ignored and deprived of the 
opportunity for the exhibition of their talents if they had any. 

I plead guilty to having had that feeling myself at times, 
which I voiced upon one occasion on the floor of the House. 
It was in 1910, I think, at any rate shortly, after the beginning 
of the Taft administration, that Mr. Mann had criticized 
severely, and, as I thought, unjustly, the official acts of a 
recent appointee of the President who happened to come from 
my district. During the debate which followed, entirely good 
natured in character, I said: 


I think that no one will beg 
man, he undertakes not only to 
the King and the Queen and firs 
carries a „ he might be criti 
(Laughter. 


This, of course, was airy badinage, and yet I think was not 
an overdraft of the position often assumed by Mr. Maxx when 
he was in the height of his physical vigor, for he was easily, 


lay Hamlet, but the fair Ophella and 
2 digger and sometimes, as now, 
for carrying the thing too far. 
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when he chose to exert his powers, the dominant figure in the 
House of Representatives. 

It may be that history will not record his name in connection 
with the authorship of very many important acts of Congress, 
but we here know that there have been few pieces of legislation 
of major importance acted on by this House in the last 20 years 
that have not borne in some degree the impress of his magic 
touch. 

As a parliamentarian in all that term implies he stood alone. 
It is given to few men, no matter how long their service in this 
House, to achieve the distinction of becoming a parliamentarian 
of the first rank. I think that the number of those I have 
known could be pretty accurately measured by the number of 
years I have served here. Some of them may have known as 
much parliamentary law as he. One, perhaps, knew more. 
Asher Hinds sacrificed himself in the preparation of that monu- 
mental work which is to-day our textbook. But none knew as 
MANN did how to adapt his knowledge to a parliamentary situa- 
tion suddenly arisen. His resourcefulness under such condl- 
tions was literally amazing; and his success in adapting the 
rules to meet the situation almost invariable. 

From a party standpoint his loss to us upon this side of the 
aisle in the parliamentary struggles sure to come in the next 
Congress is wholly irreparable. 

I have attempted nothing more, Mr. Speaker, in these brief 
remarks than to state in plain and simple language my esti- 
mate of the abilities and the value of the public services of 
this extraordinary man. I am confident, however, that these 
views, inadequately expressed though they may be, are the 
views of the men who have had the privilege of serving 
with him in Congress and that they will meet the sanction 
of history. 

In concluding may I express the hope that when his life's 
partner, who loved him well and was by him well beloved, shall 
read the record of these proceedings her grief may be in some 
degree tempered by the knowledge, which they clearly evidence, 
of the respect, admiration, and affection in which he was held 
by the men who knew him best, his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I can not permit 
this opportunity to pass without expressing my very great 
admiration and esteem for our late colleague, the Hon. JAMES 
R. Mann, and paying a brief but heartfelt tribute to the dis- 
tinguished and splendid service which he rendered his country 
during his nearly 26 years of service in this body. 

It was a very great privilege to have served with him in 
the Halls of Congress. When I first came to Congress, nearly 
14 years ago, the House was Republican in majority and 
Mr. Mann was then one of its recognized leaders. He en- 
deared himself to me at that time by his kindly courtesy, his 
wise and kindly advice, and his readiness to aid in my effort 
to secure certain legislation which was greatly needed for the 
district I represent. No new Member of either party ever ap- 
pealed to Mr. Mann for advice or information or for help in 
a righteous cause that he did not cheerfully give it. He was 
a kindly man, ever ready to help a colleague in his problems 
of legislation when he believed such legislation to be right and 
proper. While he had a tongue which could, on occasion, 
thrust like a rapler in sharp debate, he was always considerate 
of those who applied to him for assistance. 

At that time he possessed such a wonderful and intimate 
knowledge of the rules and procedure of the House, and such 
wide and accurate information as to legislation, enacted and 
pending, that he was easily a master in any debate in which 
he engaged. Two years later, when the House was Democratie 
in inajority, his party eolleagues, by common consent, made him 
the minority leader on the floor. 

So great was his knowledge of parliamentary procedure, so 
sound his judgment, so thorough his preparation, and so im- 
plicit the confidence of his party associates that his leadership 
was never disputed during the eight years of Democratic con- 
trol. His party colleagues followed him with unfaltering con- 
fidence and unswerving fidelity. And it was this same well- 
known honesty of purpose and devotion to duty, coupled with 
his rare ability as a legislator, which gave him strength with 
the Democratic side on all questions save those of a strictly 
partisan character. . 

He was a strong Republican, and an earnest partisan when- 
ever the interest of his party was at stake, but he never per- 
mitted partisanship to interfere with his support of measures 
and principles in which he conscientiously believed, Courage- 
ous to a high degree, he took a broad statesmanlike view of all 
matters of legislation and was never swayed by any sort of sec 


tional prejudice. There has not been a Member of either 
branch of Congress for many years who has left a greater im- 
press upon the legislative records of his country. During his 
long years of service he helped to frame and pass many great 
constructive measures, one of which bears his name, and shows 
better than words can express that he was a man of broad 


humanity, high morals, and clean conduct, and that his 
sympathies were always with the weak and oppressed. 

He was a great legislator—a splendid statesman. I do not 
believe there is a Member who will be so widely and sadly 
missed in the halls of legislation, When the unexpected news 
came that he had succumbed to the disease which had so re- 
cently attacked him, there was universal grief on both sides of 
the Chamber, for everyone realized that a great American, a 
most useful legislator and servant of the people, had passed out 
Forever, and that the country had suffered a great and distinct 
oss. 

He was an indefatigable worker and conscientious to a high 
degree. No legislation, however small or inconsequential it 
might appear to be, ever failed to receive his close scrutiny. 
He thoroughly mastered every detail of the many bills which 
came before Congress for consideration. He took his duties 
seriously. I have never known a man who gave such close 
attention to details, and it was this boundless energy and close 
study which caused his physical breakdown in the latter years 
of his life and compelled him for a time to leave his active 
duties on the floor and seek health elsewhere under the impera- 
tive orders of his physician. He was missed then as he is 
missed now, and when he came back, seemingly restored to 
health, Republicans and Democrats alike rejoiced that the 
House was once more to have the benefit of his wise advice 
and counsel. 

He has now gone, never to return—unless it be that the 
spirits of those who have crossed over to the unknown shore 
are sometimes permitted to return to the scenes and places they 
loved while on earth, If so, I can fancy that his spirit will 
often hover over this Chamber, which he loved so well, and 
which was the scene of his arduous labors, his many mental 
combats, his defeats, and his many victories. The grim 
reaper has claimed him, Mr. Speaker, as he will sooner or later 
claim each one of us. No more will he smooth out tangled 
parliamentary situations and bring order out of chaos when the 
House finds itself in confusion; no more will we hear his voice 
raised in debate, but his memory will linger with those of us 
whose privilege it was to have served with him and to have 
shared his friendship, and his example of courage, industry, 
honesty, and intense devotion to duty and to country will always 
be an inspiration. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, to my mind little 
need to be said on this occasion. The best memorial to our 
late colleague is found in the words he helped to write into the 
laws of his land and the Constitution of his country. The 
records of this body for over a quarter of a century are full 
of the product of his matchless mind and his untiring energy. 
No man in that time has done as much as he to shape the 
policies and direct the activities of the Congress of the United 
States. No one, in this trying reconstruction period, could 
have done as much, by his leadership, to guide us safely over 
the rough places. But when we need James R. Mann most 
grieyously, silently and quickly he has folded his mantle about 
him and laid himself down to his everlasting sleep. 

It is well for man to pause at times and contemplate the lives 
of great men. This man we memorialize to-day, my colleagues, 
was a great man. From his early manhood and entrance into 
public life his labors were indefatigable. Of the marvelous 
talents which God had given him he never gave in stinted 
measure, but poured out the last drop of all he had. Untir- 
ingly, for 26 years, he labored in this forum, always giving 
to every task all the energy he possessed. Out of the well of 
his industry and ability he drew unceasingly. There was no 
task too trifling, no detail too trivial, to receive his closest 
attention. No other man during his time knew as much about 
the business of the National House of Representatives as he. 
No other man was so helpful in its legislative procedure. No 
man was more constructive. In his time he prevented more 
bad legislation and aided in enacting more constructive legis- 
lation than any other man in the history of our times. At 
times when he was not even the chosen leader of his party in 
this House, he lead more of its membership, he influenced 
more of its action, than any other man in it. 

I can not speak of our late colleague as an intimate of his. 
I did, however, on many occasions, go to him for counsel and 
for information. Like every other Member of the House I 
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soon learned to admire and highly respect his wonderful knowl- 
edge and grasp of public questions, the depth and clarity of 
his vision, and the lofty public purposes he always had in view. 
He measured all things we do here by their ultimate effect 
upon the body politic, His viewpoint was not narrow or pro- 
vincial but broad and elevated and commanding. He hated 
fraud and pretense and petty politics. Himself a scholar and 
a deep and painstaking student of the history of his country 
and its legislation, he had but little patience with him who 
would utilize the machinery of this great legislative body to 
which he belonged for trivial or selfish purposes. 

In all my life I have not seen another man so true to his 
convictions and ideals as was Mr. Mann. He followed these 
convictions with absolutely no thought of self-interest. I re- 
call one occasion when, angered at what some thought to be 
an injustice to him, he was urged to use the power he possessed 
to discipline those whom it was assumed had been responsible 
for his injury. With singular and inflexible fidelity to the 
principles he maintained to be correct, he rose above the vexa- 
tions and disappointments of his own experiences and insisted 
upon the things he thought, in his own clear mind, to be best 
for the country. 

There is a popular impression that men in public life treat 
their offices as private perquisites and not as public trusts. 
I have not found this to be true. The best example of its false- 
hood is the life of our late colleague. He considered his office 
as an entire submergence of his own individuality into his 
public duty. He gave up the wealth which he might have ac- 
quired in the practice of his profession, he gave up his health, 
his life, freely and unreservedly, in bearing the burden he felt 
rested upon his shoulders. 

As we saw him dealing with the endless maze of legislative 
detail here, always active, always alive to every parliamentary 
moye, I think that few of us realized what a sacrifice he was 
making. I only sensed it once or twice, when, in the hurly- 
burly of a House session, by some chance remark I drew aside, 
for a moment, the curtains and saw that his heart and soul 
were yonder in Illinois amid the singing birds and the pleasant 
odors of his own beloved flower garden. 

We men from Minois trusted him implicitly. He was our 
representative on the committee on committees. No one ever 
thought of questioning his judgment in the matters intrusted 
to him. We knew that our interests were safe in his hands. 
But we also knew that no request not based upon justice would 
receive any cooperation from him. He was a zealous and 
powerful advocate of the claims of his friends, but he insisted 
that his friends claim nothing but what was right. Our dele- 
gation and our State have suffered a most grievous loss. The 
broad prairies and the great cities of Illinois may and will 
produce other men whose names will be written into the his- 
tory of the country, but men will come and men will go for 
generations before another takes the place of James R. Mann. 

Nothing that we may say or do here will further add to the 
luster of his fame or further enhance his high standing and 
prestige. He has erected a monument for himself that will 
last as long as there is a Congress of the United States. But 
we may with all propriety, by these simple services, indicate 
our sorrow at his passing. And so, Mr. Speaker, I voice my 
brief and humble tribute, with my colleagues, in memory of 
this great man. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with considerable mis- 
giving that I attempt a memorial address on this mournful day, 
when I recollect that only so recently and, oh, how often have 
these walls rung with applause and acclaim at the words of 
wisdom and leadership of that giant in pgrliamentary practice 
and legislative accuracy, Hon, James R. Mann, late Representa- 
tive from the Second Congressional district of Illinois. 

It is quite probable that the world in 2,400 years since 
Socrates has not produced a single parliamentarian the superior 
to Mr. Mann, and it is also quite probable that his equal will 
not be again seen in this House during the lifetime of anyone 
present to-day. 

For a thousand and one years to come many a parliamentary 
tangle in this House will be unraveled when some gentleman 
will arise in his place and quote Mr. Marx in an identical case. 

He was more than a genius, he was almost superman, and 
with it all, never sought applause nor praise for that untiring 
zeal and duty he so willingly gave to his country. 

Mr. Mawn’s devotion to duty was a characteristic with which 
he was born und I doubt if there was, in the history of the 
country, another Member of Congress who worked as hard or 
who spent as many hours on the floor of the House in active 
participation in the work of the day as he did. 


He was thorough to the merest detail, and one often won- 
dered how he managed to obtain and hold knowledge of the 
hundreds of bills and resolutions which came before the House 
in rapid succession. 

He invariably knew more about particular measures than 
the Member who drafted and presented them. He knew more 
about their effect on general legislation and was ever ready to 
lend his advice and assistance to those less conversant. 

“Jim” Mann was the first member and friend I went to for 
advice when I came to Congress 10 years ago, and I feel his loss 
just as keenly as though he were my big brother. I loved him 
dearly as a friend. 

No American soldier or sailor has giyen his life to his country 
more cheerfully than he has, and when I say that, I mean it, 
literally. 

For 26 years Mr, Mann gave serious consideration and pains- 
taking effort to the duties of his public trust, and in the end 
succumbed to the call from Him on high, his life's work well 

one. 

His tremendous knowledge of all things parliamentary and 
legislative made him a debater of the highest order. His ac- 
curacy was rarely questioned. 

The country can ill afford the loss of this conscientious, 
earnest, and faithful public servant. 

The House has already missed his guiding hand. 

Mr. Mann was a leader of men without being in any sense a 
so-called boss,“ and I can now recall that he told me in confi- 
dence, one day some six years ago, that the publisher and owner 
of a great line of American newspapers and magazines had 
offered him his support for the Presidency, 

He certainly measured up to the suggestion. 

The life of James R. MANN was one of true American man- 
hood, worthy of emulation by all who love patriotism, righteous- 
ness, and truth. 

May he rest in the peace he has so well earned. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, what I shal very 
briefly say is based upon my observation of Mr. Maxx during 
the period after I became a Member of the House in June, 1919, 
when he was not then his party’s leader as he had once been, 
but a conspicuous Member of the majority. It was then that 
the opportunity was afforded me of seeing him at work and of 
testing the correctness of the general opinion of the public 
which he so long served that he was in all things most excep- 
tional. I soon realized that the public was not mistaken in its 
judgment, and I shall always remember him as the outstanding 
figure here; as certainly exceptional; as indeed astonishing in 
the range, the power, and the influence of his activities. 

No one who served with him can forget how frequently when 
grave contests were being waged here, Mr. Mann, armed with 
all of the weapons which a great legislator should possess, would 
enter the struggle at the moment he deemed appropriate, and by 
the strength and perfection of his appeal to the House, give 
direction to the tide which had ebbed and flowed uncertainly. 
Time and again he was the chief actor in such a scene—a scene 
so vivid and picturesque that it might well have become the sub- 
ject of the painter’s art. 

In his relation to the House, with regard to his familiarity 
with all the matters that came before it and his continuous and 
so often successful effort to have its business, as he viewed the 
situation, properly transacted, I believe that he more resembled 
Mr. Madison than any other who has had a notable career in 
this body. ù 

I am permitted to state that my friend, Mr. Gaillard Hunt, 
the accomplished biographer of Madison, agrees with me that 
there is no exaggeration in holding that Mr. Mann is fairly 
comparable in many respects with that leading Member of the 
House in the first eight years of its existence. They were not 
unlike in intellectual strength and scope and the ability to 
grasp and understand any problem that was presented and 
quickly deal with it; in the extent of their reading and study 
of the history and functions of government and the retention 
for immediate use of the knowledge which they thus acquired; 
in their courage and unfiagging industry; in their conception 
that it is the duty of a legislator to neglect no part of the prov- 
ince to which he belongs; in their gift of clear and analytical 
speech without useless elaboration, and with no attempt at 
rhetorical adornment. Mr. Manx’s work was more laborious 
than that of Madison as a Member of the House, because the 
latter belonged to a simpler era, when the controversies, 
although vitally important, were much less numerous and the 
responsibilities of Congress much less varied and complex. As 
in the case of any two individuals, the comparison fails at 
many points, and the historian may not accept it as at all 
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worth while. And likewise the historian may perhaps make 
too little reference to the statesman who has just passed 
away. That also would have been the fate of Madison had his 
public life been confined to the House. He is unforgotten be- 
cause, in another legislative field, he won the title of Father 
of the Constitution, which gives him undying recognition, and 
because he filled with distinction the office of Secretary of 
State and President in the formative period of the Union. 
Possibly some of us are now reflecting that Mr. Mann would 
have a larger place in history had he occupied high executive 
positions, where he could have impressed the country with his 
ability to administer as well as assist in making its laws, and 
I for one have no misgiving that in that event he would have 
shown administrative capacity corresponding with his legisla- 
tive capacity. 

It is for others who were intimately associated with him 
through long years to describe in detail his career here; to speak 
of the qualities that endeared him to his family and friends; to 
note the fact that he worked from an overwhelming sense of 
duty, but without allowing his work to warp him away from other 
interests; to note the fact in that connection that his main 
pleasure was in his home with those gathered about him whom 
he deeply loved, and in his garden and among his flowers where, 
detached from, the clamor and conflict of public life, he was 
fascinated by the charm of carrying on the experiments of a 
true student of nature. They, too, will tell of his reverent re- 
Higious attitude and of his faith that death is not the end of all 
but only the beginning of all that is best. 

I have ventured to say a word or two to indicate my estimate 
of a most unusual character, and for the purpose of recording my 
grateful appreciation of his unvarying kindness to me as an in- 
experienced member of the House. As a Southerner and a Vir- 
ginian, I am particularly glad to offer my poor tribute to his 
memory. He himself avowed that he was closely identified with 
the South. I find that in his first speech of any importance after 
entering the House—it was in February, 1898—he said: 

My father was a Southern-porn man; my mother was a Southern- 
born woman, They both live in the South now. My wife's father and 
mother were both Southern-born, and are practically Southerners in 
feeling to-day. 

Ile was a citizen of Illinois, but he was of Southern ancestry 
and traced his lineage in part to the Old Dominion, which ceded 
to the-Federal Government the territory from which was carved 
the State of which he was the honored and far-famed repre- 
sentative. 


Mr. COPLEY. Mr. Speaker, James R. Mann was one of God's 
masterpieces. Endowed with the rudiments of a great mind, 
fired with an ambition in early youth, with untiring industry he 
developed that mind until it became the greatest legislative men- 
tal mechanism that ever sat in these halls. It was essentially a 
human mind. He had a great heart, it was intensely human. 
He loved his family and he loved his friends. He never hated 
his enemies, nor did he harbor vexation against them long. In 
his love for his friends he found a response, for they called him 
Jim. It was a term of affection, one which he himself liked bet- 
ter than any other. I stood with James R. Mann at the bier of 
his only child, his son. He had a heart as great as any that ever 
throbbed in the breast of any human being. If I might presume 
to add to the beautiful words spoken over his casket in this 
hall, to the three attributes of honesty, courage, and thorough- 
ness, I would suggest ability, and as a result of all of these, 
achievement. His was ability of an order perhaps never equaled 
before in its great mastery of the machinery of legislation, in 
any great legislative body in the world. It was instantly at his 
command. Not-only was the scope of his knowledge beyond the 
understanding of the ordinary Member but the facility with 
which he could summon up that information was equally mar- 
yelous, He never used this great ability for his own personal 
agerandizement, and he never used it to punish any of his ene- 
mies. He used it for one purpose only, to perfect the legislation 
that came from this body, which must in turn be reflected in the 
welfare of the people of this country. 

His achievements were, of course, enormous. In the 12 
years which I have been a Member of this House no one man, 
no half dozen combined, have had such influence upon legisla- 

-tion as had JAmMes R. Mann. I think all will agree with me 
when I say that not one single measure that has ever come from 
this body ever been harmed by any act of his. Whether he 
fayored it or not, if it became evident to him that it must 
become the law of the land, his every effort was put forth to 
make that law as perfect as possible. On the other side, any- 
thing that he put into legislation helped it, and it was his ob- 
ject in his legislative life to make the legislation, the work of 
this body, as perfect as possible, realizing, as he did, that it 


became the law of the land, under which he and his fellow 
citizens must live. 

Mr. MANN was my friend. I had a most wholesome respect 
for his human attributes. At a time like this we do not want 
to discuss a man’s faults. Of course he had them. He would 
not have been so human without them; but he had an almost 
superhuman attribute in that as soon as he had erred and had 
become conscious of it he was the first to admit it and the first 
to make it right. I shall personally miss Mr. MANN, as one of 
the great and lasting friendships of my life, but his impress will 
live in the legislation of the last 25 years, and his influence 
will go on down the countless years as an inspiration to other 
men to emulate his high purposes and his high achievements. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, in the galaxy of great men 
who have served their country in the last quarter of a century 
in Congress, no man was the peer of James R. Mann, who in 
memorial services we meet to-day to honor. 

Because of his exceptional and superior attainments that go 
to make the complete legislator, he was in a class by himself. 
He not only knew the Rules of the House better, and their 
philosophy, but he was an adept tactician in using them to 
advance good or block obnoxious legislation. 

His eminence as a leader on the floor is acknowledged by all. 
The most notable of his recent achievements as master of 
House procedure was on the last day given to the consideration 
of the Fordney tariff bill, when time after time he over- 
whelmed the supporters of provisions of the tariff bill, that 
were supported by the committee, and succeeded in having 
adopted in each instance provisions of great moment to the 
country's economic policy in favor of lower tariff duties. 

His acquaintance with all legislation that had been passed 
during his quarter of a century of service, and of the adminis- 
trative workings of the Government was a marvel to members. 
This accomplishment was the result of his thorough study vf 
every bill, no matter how minor, that was brought up for con- 
sideration in the House. His keen and ever alert mind made 
possible the utilization of his wonderful storehouse of legis- 
lative knowledge in proposing amendments and securing their 
adoption, and in passing bills through the House. Supplement- 
ing this rare gift of full knowledge of legislative procedure 
and enactments, he was the most powerful debater of his time. 
His quickness at repartee was unmatched, His shafts of 
sarcasm penetrated the armor of every antagonist. His power 
of concise expression enabled him to say more in a few minutes 
than many Members could say in multiples of the allotted time. 

The traits that made him great on the floor made him equally 
superior in the committee room. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce more substantive 
legislation was reported during his incumbency than I have 
ever known before or since. 

During the holiday recess of 1909 and 1910 it was my 
privilege to sit at the table by his side and assist in a minor 
way in the preparation of the draft bill amending the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which later upon passage bore his name. 
Throughout those days of careful preparation, were manifested 
the traits that enabled him to draft in concise language pro- 
visions that had to stand, after enactment, the test of the 
ablest attorneys of powerful railroads. There I learned of his 
thorough acquaintance with every detail of railroad legislation. 
It was this bill, during its stormy consideration of two weeks 
in the House, that was subject to the savage attacks of the 
insurgent group led by Norris, POINDEXTER and others that won 
him the greatest laurels as the faithful friend of the shipping 
public. 

When this Mann Interstate Commerce bill came back from 
the Senate, laden down with amendments proposed by the in- 
surgent group under the leadership of Dolliver of Iowa, the 
insurgents of the House voted unitedly with almost united 
Democratic support to accept the Senate amendments and op- 
posed the motion of Mr. Mann to have it sent to conference. 
For three-quarters of an hour he pleaded with the Republican 
Members, and promised that if the bill were sent to conference 
it would come back to the House a better bill than as amended 
by the Senate. His plea was futile in securing any support 
from the insurgent group, but to his lasting credit the bill 
that emerged from conference was admitted in @ speech by the 
leader of the insurgents to be a better bill than as it left 
the Senate. 

No harder struggle for the attainment of provisions that 
would meet the demands of the shipping public was ever 
waged than during the five weeks while this bill was in con- 
ference. The Senatorial group, under the leadership of the late 
Senator Elkins, appealed—but in vain—to President Taft for 
support to a modification of some of the provisions demanded 
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by Mr. Mann. But Mr. Mann was insistent to the President 
that the bill should reflect the requirements of the time and 
the demands of the shipping public, and his will was followed. 

For five weeks in conference at the close of a long session, 
during which, as Chairman of the Commerce Committee, he had 
reported and passed the Mann White Slave Act, the Mann In- 
terstate Commerce Amendment Law, the bill for the govern- 
ment of the Panama Canal Zone, the reorganization of the 
Lighthouse Service, and many other important measures, he 
had waged one of the greatest fights of his life without restor- 
ing rest at night, and came out triumphant in his fight for 
progressive railroad legislation. 

Tired in mind and body after this exhausting work, he went 
to the seashore for a couple of weeks’ rest, there to go through 
a strange mental metamorphose in seeking relaxation and the 
attainment to normal, after having driven the mental engine 
to the maximum of performance, as was his wont during each 
session of Congress. 

Though warned again and again by his close friends that he 
was calling upon nature’s reserve force too regularly, session 
after session, to have repaired the ravages that come with close 
attention and confinement to legislative work, in July, 1917, a 
few months after our entrance into the war; broken from the 
exhausting work attendant as minority opposition leader during 
the prior seven years, he left the House to repair to his garden 
of peonies in the suburbs of Chicago and there regain his 
health. After an absence of 16 months from his post he re- 
turned with his health restored. 

After he had given his best for 20 years as a faithful servant 
of the Republic, the tragedy in congressional annals occurred 
in his being renounced by his party associates as candidate for 
Speaker. 

The only explanation that ever has been made of the un- 
heard of intrusion of the Senatorial group, headed by the 
late Senator Penrose, in forcing their State delegations’ sup- 
port away from Mr. Mann, was that if elected Speaker they 
feared, by reason of his tremendous attainments, he would 
become a formidable candidate for the Presidency in shaping 
the legislative policy of Congress. 

He sought the Speakership, not for the honors of the posi- 
tion alone, but—as he told a few personal friends—to lead in 
the enactment of progressive legislation for the benefit of 
his party and country. Though righteously disappointed at the 
turn of affairs, in being rejected for the high honor of Speaker, 
he showed his greatness as controller of committee assign- 
ments, on the reorganization of the House under Republican 
control in the Sixty-sixth Congress, to place Members according 
to their worth and without any trace of any desire to punish 
those who had opposed him. He was too great a patriot, too 
big a man to degrade his position of premiership as director 
of legislative policies to treasure political grievance or ani- 
mosity. 

He was my friend. With no man in my Congressional 
service was I more closely associated, both legislatively and 
personally, than with James R. Mann. T prize the ties of 
friendship formed years back and welded into enduring ties 
with the passing of years. 

Great was James R. Mann in life. To me his life and work 
will be an exemplar and inspiration until the end of my days 
of all that is noblest in a faithful disciple of public trust. No 
man was his peer, no man ever measured up to his stature of 
commanding eminence. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I had a deep and peculiar af- 
fection for our colleague, Mr. MANN, and I have felt his loss 
very keenly. As I turn back to the beginning of our ac- 
quaintance, I recall the somewhat unusual circumstance that 
the first two times I ever saw him I was seeking advice. 

When I finished my course of studies at a law school here 
in Washington and was about to go forth looking for a suitable 
place to practice my profession, I had many misgivings. One of 
my teachers, afterward a member of the Supreme Court, sug- 
gested that I go to Chicago and see Mr. MANN who was then, 
or had been, one of the successful members of the Chicago bar. 
I went to Chicago and saw him. I shall never forget his kindly 
manner nor his encouraging suggestions. 

Fifteen years later I saw him the second time when I came to 
Washington as a member elect of the Sixty-fourth Congress, and 
again I called on him for counsel. On both occasions he talked 
to me as would « father to his son, and the years have proven 
to me that his counsel was both wise and valuable. 

I was impressed with his sincerity of purpose, his devotion 
to whateyer task duty called him, and his willingness, even 
eagerness to help others who sought his help, and especially 
those who were just entering the most trying time of life's 


labors. My association with him as a member of the House 
through the years since then has confirmed and convinced me 
of the impressions I then received. 

I said I had a peculiar affection for him. He was one of the 
few men for whom I have felt a real affection, who never did 
anything personal for me that would ordinarily inspire affec- 
tion or gratitude, Aside from the advice that I had sought, he 
never did me a personal favor that I know of. But he pos- 
sessed that unusual power of making others like him, of com- 
pelling the respect and admiration and even the affection of his 
associates, because, I believe, of his very strength and sturdi- 
ness of character, his untiring devotion to duty, his courage of 
convictions, his loyalty to the ideals of our Republic, and his 
unusual efficiency as a public servant. I have often heard Mem- 
bers praise him and even express their affection for him, who 
had more than once been the victims of his forensic strength 
and strategy, his keen cutting sarcasm or his unerring knowl- 
edge of parliamentary principles and precedents. Neither per- 
sons or personal favors ever swayed him from his straight 
course toward the best interests of our Government. 

If by some power we could glean from the records of Con- 
gress the assembled public labors of all of our legislators since 
the beginning of the Government, and could pass them in re- 
view before us, I believe it would appear that those of Mr. 
Mann would exceed all others in amount, if not in value, to the 
Government. He always chose the difficult course, and he 
toiled without ceasing; opposition was to him an inspiration ; 
and with it all, I do not believe he ever cast what we sometimes 
call an expedient vote. ` 

In one respect at least he was a most fortunate man. He rep- 
resented an intelligent constituency who recognized his ability, 
respected his judgment, and did not attempt to dictate his views 
or control his freedom of action. He, therefore, could and did 
freely, conscientiously, and unselfishly devote his best thoughts 
and labors to the service of the entire country. What a for- 
tunate position is this for one who is chosen for the responsi- 
bility of making laws for a great nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not have the privilege of enjoying a very 
personal or intimate acquaintance with Mr. MANN. My associ- 
ation with him was never of a personal character, but was that 
only of a colleague and fellow Member of the House. There are 
so many older Members here who knew him longer and perhaps 
who knew him better, I would feel it an intrusion to take more 
time on this solemn occasion than to yery briefly pay my humble 
tribute to him for whom I always felt the most profound ad- 
miration. 

Mr. MANN was one of the most unselfish men I ever knew 
either in private or public life. If he ever spoke or acted with 
a view to his own personal profit or advancement I was unable 
to detect it. He was the highest type of public servant it was 
ever my privilege to know. 

His whole public career was a splendid exemplification of 
the highest conception of service, or, perhaps I should say, of 
publie service. 

No armored soldier advancing under the inspiration of 
martial music ever served his country more unselfishly or more 
courageously than did James R. Mann, both in war and in 
peace. Those who had the opportunity to observe him from 
day to day during the more recent years have observed how 
his strong, manly form was bending and breaking under the 
burden of service, and believe, as I do, that he truly gave his 
life to the service of his country. 

We need him and we miss him here. The country needs him 
and will sorely miss him. We are yet too near the time and 
scene of his service to properly appraise him. But I do not 
believe there has ever sat in this Chamber a more valuable 
legislator or a more useful public servant than was Mr. MANN. 

It was a most unhappy day, not only for those of us who for 
the time were his associates here, but for the country he so long 
and faithfully served, when there came the last muffled roll 
call that summoned him from his labors in this vale of tears 
to answer in another and more peaceful chamber on the other 
side of the divide, 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, when I came into the 
House of Representatives as a new Member 10 years ago I 
soon came to know Hon. James R. Mann, then minority 
floor leader, and I shall always retain the impressions then 
formed of his splendid characteristies and remarkable abili- 
ties. All who served with him here remember the keen alert- 
ness, the earnestness, and the assiduous industry with which 
he performed his legislative duties. Mr. Maxx technically 
assumed the office of minority leader at the beginning of the 
Sixty-second Congress, but to all intents and purposes he had 
been the real leader long before that time. Almost immedi- 
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‘ately upon his entrance to Congress, 24 years ago, he began 
to manifest qualities of leadership and take a place of influ- 
ence in the proceedings. By his quick mastery of the rules of 
parliamentary procedure, his sincerity and keen insight into 
the merits or demerits of measures offered for consideration, 
as well as by his readiness in debate and activity on the floor, 
lhe early became recognized as one who could and would be 
‘a leader. Thus it came about that quite a long time before 
he became titular leader of his own party on the floor he was 
la sort of de facto leader, whose judgment was highly regarded 
and whose advice was sought on nonpolitical questions by 
‘Members on both sides of the Chamber. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Mann’s leadership that he 
loved a square fight, was unyielding, a fighter who called a 
spade a spade, showed no quarter, brooked no interference, and 
hit hard and often. He was punctilious down to the dotting 
‘of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” Yet he possessed a kindly 
‘nature and broad sympathies. No leader ever had a firmer 
grip upon the business of legislation. He was thoroughly in- 
formed concerning every bill that came up for consideration, 
whether a great tariff measure or a private pension bill. Fre- 
quently he knew more about a pending bill than the chairman 
of the committee having it in charge. Nothing attracts the 
attention of the House quicker than real information, and Mr. 
Mann always had it. 

The duties of a floor leader in the House of Representatives 
are manifold and the position is one of great responsibility. It 
is of the utmost importance, not only from a party standpoint 
but in the interest of public business that men possessing pe- 
culiar fitness should be chosen by each political party in the 
House to act as field marshal and as mentor and guide on the 
floor, The position is one not easily filled, requiring in its 
occupant a high degree of alertness, resourcefulness, and tact 
combined with readiness in debate and thorough parliamentary 
knowledge. Leadership as here comprehended involves at least 
three elements, political, parliamentary and legislative. The 
chairmanship of the Ways and Means Committee, controlled by 
the majority, has with few exceptions carried with it the 
responsibility and distinetion of leadership on all political mat- 
ters on the floor of the House, and by the same token the rank- 
ing member of that committee on the minority side is sometimes 
political floor leader on that side, though the distinction usually 
falls to the minority candidate for Speaker, 

It must be understood that it is largely the game of polities 
that is being played in Congress. The exigencies of party ad- 
vantage and the effort of each party to “put one over” on the 
other is the mainspring of a considerable per cent of the 
maneuvers made on the fleor. It is on its chosen leader there- 
fore that each side depends to a great extent for the watchfulness 
and tacties by which disaster is averted. But over and above 
this, the leader has a broader usefulness in his knowledge of 

rliamentary procedure and of the various measures brought 

efore the House upon which his advice and guidance is sought. 
Frequently the leader recognizes lieutenants with special fitness 
along parliamentary lines or in legislative work. 

For many years titular floor leadership was a heritage from 
membership on the all-powerful Committee on Rules, when it 
was composed of the Speaker and only four other Members. 
Then that committee was constituted of all leaders, each with 
his peculiar ability and standing in the House, and they were 
all parliamentarians of the first order. But since the enlarge- 
ment of this committee, membership on it carries no such pres- 
tige as of old. Legislative leadership is that which relates 
to the conduct and control of a bill, and this leadership is 
| assigned to the chairman or sowe wajority member of the com- 
mittee reporting it or having charge of it. 

Leadership involved incessant work, and it was a marvel to 


‘many of Mr. Mann's colleagues how he stood the strain week in | 


and week out, month month. To see him in action on a 
usy day was a relaxati 
Ilie has been called tg his final rest and will be sadly missed 
In the places that knew him here. He was a naturalist and 
extremely fond of flowers and plants. At his home in Chicago 
be had a garden filled with them and found most of his recre- 
ation among them, If it were my privilege I would like to 
gather an armful of his favorite beauties and lay them across 


l'a tablet to be erected to his memory. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, of the high personal charac- 
ter and equally outstanding civic virtues of our late colleague, 
the Hon. James Rosert MANN, all his friends and associates, 
In fact, even those who only casually met him, can speak with 
total confidence. He was the personification of honor and 
‘candor in coversation and conduct. He practiced no guile or 
wWile to accomplish his purposes. While he lacked neither 
‘shrewdness nor resourcefulness, he never stooped to deception 
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or duplicity. He loved forensic combat and in parliamentary 
or legislative encounter neither asked nor gave quarter. He 
was a good lawyer, learned in the substance as well as in the 
practice of the law. He was a capable business man who 
grasped not only the fundamentals of private trade and in- 
dustry, but mastered as well the much larger problems of ad- 
ministration of Government. With his keen, analytic intellect 
and constant application to broad principles as well as neces- 
sary details, he doubtless would have been a successful execu- 
tive, but he preferred to devote almost the whole of his active 
career to legislative work. He was a lawmaker and a parlia- 
mentarian par excellence. 

His conspicuous public services were in the council or alder- 
manic board of the city of Chicago and in the Nationgl House 
of Representatives. His services in the legislative y of 
the western metropolis were so important and valuable as to 
commend him readily to his neighbors and fellow citizens as 
meriting the higher honor of representing them in the National 
Legislature. Two men began their careers almost simultane- 
ously in the city council of Chicago and both graduated from 
service in that body to membership here, where they have 
served with great distinction and benefit to the country. They 
were our late colleague, Mr. MANN and his neighbor and friend, 
the present Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Hon. Martin B. MADDEN. 

Older Members of the House can estimate and recite better 
than can the younger men the great services which Mr. MANN 
rendered the Republic in his capacity of legislator, but his great 
ability and effectiveness were patent to all. No bill came before 
the House, no measure was presented for action, no committee 
submitted a report, but Mr. Maxx carefully studied the ques- 


tions involved and prepared himself for informative debate and 


intelligent action. His industry was proverbial. If, as has 
been frequently stated, labor is the greater part of genius, our 
late colleague had not only the native endowment of an in- 
tuitive and spontaneous mind, but as well the acquired capabil- 
ity wrought by discipline, training, and application. His col- 
leagues well know that the copy of a bill which he held in his 
hands during debate always coniuined marginal notes and per- 
tinent clippings which marked the thoroughness and broad scope 
of his preparation on the measure. His speeches, at least in 
later years, were uniformly brief. He went directly to the 
point and there was no occasion for any extension of his re- 
marks in the Congressional Record. Upon investigation I find 
that the Congressional Library contains indexed copies of sey- 
eral of his most notable longer addresses, among which are his 
speech on the war to free Cuba, delivered April 28, 1898, his 
speech on the proposed annexation of Hawaii, delivered June 
11. 1898, his speech on the Porto Rico bill, delivered April 11, 
12 and his speech on the Nicaragua Canal, delivered May 2, 


At this time it is not only interesting but instructive to recall 
some of our late colleague’s utterances during his long and 
brilliant service in the House. 

Note his impassioned plea for human rights in his speech on 
“The War to Free Cuba,” in the discussion of the war revenue 
bill in the Committee of the Whole, when he said: 


Mr. Chairman, the spirit of commercialism has been subordinated to 
8 of humanity. Patriotism is again supreme in our hearts, 
G and the love of gold yielded to the touch of sympathetic 
nature. No nobler offering to W i no greater sacrifice of self- 
interest, no loftier example of human mane as ever been made. A 
mighty nation, wholly devoted to the arts o peace absorbed in trade 

gain, 8 with the desire for wealth and comforts, without 

a powerful Army and with only a moderate Navy, goes to war with 

a determined, cruel, and revengeful people because it dares to ht 

for the right and is determined to sto rever the despotic and cold- 

—.— cruelty to and robbery of the island of Cuba by the nation of 
a 


* ` » * * * + 


We do not fight for a fancied slight; we do not fight for a com- 
mercial wrong; we do not fight for an increase of territory; we do 
not fight because our commercial spirit has been outraged; we do not 
fight because our land has been invaded; we fight because it has become 
necessary to fight if we would uphold our manhood ; because the leader 
of nations on our continent can not stand idly by while 5 . is, with 
cold blood and cruelty, slaughtering and starving our next-door neigh- 
bors to death; because unless we are willing to fight we must abandon 
our vaunted pretentions of en tened humanity and civilization; 
because we can not pass by on the other side.“ 

. . . * 0 r 


* 

It has been said that war was terrible; that war is hell. Let it be 
so! War was terrible when the English Parliament levied a small tax 
upon tea imported to this land, but our forefathers fought for freedom, 
T =i were not afraid of war, nor are their descendants. 

ar was terrible in 1812, but the American people, few in number 
and small in wealth, were not then afraid of the mighty power: of 
Great Britain. 

War was terrible in 1845, but our people were not afraid to help the 
1 Texan 5 father was among those who then fought 
for his coun and for om to another State on this continent. 

War was terrible, war was hell, in 1861, but it did not frighten 
either those who wore the blue or the gray in behalf of what they 
believed to be right and freedom. 
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Has war grown so terrible that we now are afraid of it? Shall we 
muffle our ears and blind our eyes and pluck out our hearts to the 

iteous moanings and pleadings of the starving thousands in Cuba 
— we are afraid to spill our blood? Thank God, the American 
people have red blood instead of ice water running in their veins! 

During the consideration in the House of the Joint Resolu- 
tion to provide for the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States, Mr. Mann said on the broad question of 
national security : 


Mr. Speaker, there never was a plainer e ion than the one 
for the annexation of the Hawailan Islands. oliticians seeking for 
political adyantage May endeavor to obscure it by sophistry and by 
special pleading. But the American poepie understand the situation. 
They know full well that it is an absolute err it! for the protection 
of our interests upon the great Pacific Ocean and for the protection of 
our own great Pacific shore line that the Hawaiian Islands should 
become part and parcel of the United States. 
* $ * * » * 


e 

If I have read and studied aright the lessons of history, the battles 
for supremacy which in the past were fought out on the Ganges, on 
the Nile, in the Mediterranean, across the English Channel, on the 
Atlantic, will at some time in the future be fought across the Pacific 
Ocean. When that time comes, as come it will, the American fla 
will be protecting the Caucasian race, will be upholding the honor an 
dignity of the ‘American ple, will be furnishing security to our 
Pacific coast, will be providing support to our Pacific commerce, will 
be insuring the tranquility, the supremacy, and liberty of our people 
as it floats in grandeur over land and sea at the Hawaiian Islands. 


In the consideration in Committee of the Whole of a bill for 
the construction of an isthmian canal, Mr. MANN reviewed the 
history of the various attempts to secure transportation across 
the Isthmus of Panama and in characteristic fashion urged 
action which would result in achievement. In the course of 
these remarks, he said: 

Mr. Chairman, I favor an American canal, owned, controlled, forti- 
fied, and defended by the United States. Nature has given to our 
country certain natural advantages for our own defense which we 
ought not to destroy or in any way relinquish, * + + 

Sir, you can appoint commissions until the heavens fall and the 
canal will remain unbuilt. What is required is action. The first 
thing toward the construction of the canal is to do something. The 
way to build the canal is to build it. 

Other noteworthy publications, showing great diligence and 
thoroughness in preparation, are the reports which Mr. MANN 
submitted with various measures while he was chairman of the 
Committee on Elections No. 1 and of the Committee on Interstate 
aud Foreign Commerce. Some of these are also preserved and 
listed in the Library of Congress, 

As a parliamentarian Mr. MANN took not only high but leading 
rank. Had he been so disposed, his wide experience with and 
close analysis of parliamentary precedents could have produced 
a treatise which would have rivaled the manuals of our ac- 
knowledged authorities, Jefferson, Cushing, Robert, and others. 
It would be a task, well worth while, to cull out of the Con- 
gressional Record his observations on parliamentary questions 
and put them into accessible and permanent form. He fre- 
quently referred to precedents from memory, but his own reason- 
ing was generally so cogent and direct that the precedents 
agreed with his view because he was right. He had the rare 
legal mind which determines legal principles primarily upon 
what must be the law and not upon what ambiguous language 
may seem to state the law to be. In the determination of par- 
liamentary questions Mr. Mann was unmoved by prejudice or 
interest, He repelled temporary advantage by advocating action 
that might become a dangerous precedent. With consistent 
firmness he stood for rules and principles, “the effects of which,” 
in the language of Thomas Jefferson, the father of American 
parliamentary law, “may be accuracy in business, economy of 
time, order, uniformity, and impartiality.” Mr. Mann well 
knew, as all of us should realize, that even in the maintenance 
of orderly procedure, “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

When a grateful nation, by action of the Congress, returned 
the mortal remains of Representative MANN to the scene of his 
early struggles and successes, his neighbors and friends in Chi- 
cago and Illinois gathered at his bier, with the representatives 
of the National House and Senate, and attested their love and 
esteem for our late colleague. His memory will never fade in 
the city and State, which deemed it a high privilege to give his 
inestimable services to the Republic, 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, once more the hand of death has 
been laid upon one of the most prominent and best loved mem- 
bers of this House. I know that every member of this House 
was, as I was, greatly shocked and grieved when we read in 
the morning paper that Hon. James R. MANN had passed away, 
almost without warning and entirely unexpected by any of his 
colleagues, for it was not known that he was seriously ill, or 
in any immediate danger of death, although his health had 

been manifestly failing for many months. Those of us who 
have been long in the service here can not but note the fre- 
quency with which the flags on this Capitol are at half mast 


for the death of a member, who but a short time before has been 
active here in the performance of his official duties. But time 
passes and soon those same flags float again as high as ever. 
Truly death is no respecter of persons, the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor, the great as well as the ordinary mortal 
must pay the debt of nature which we all alike owe. And 
after that debt in any case is paid, the great world with all of 
its activities moves on in its course as before. Sometimes it 
almost seems that when a leader falls the business of the 
Nation must come to a stop; but it does not and it can not. 
Others fill the gap and the Nation and the world moves on 
as before. The plan of nature is like a resistless river that, 
regardless of obstructions, flows on forever, 

I once heard a Democratic Member of Congress, himself one 
of the ablest men who ever occupied a seat in this House, say 
in debate that Jim Mann came very near being a great man. I 
think he came about as near to being entitled to that designa- 
tion as any Member whom I have known in my term of service, 
I have no hesitation in saying that he was the most industrious, 
the best informed, and the greatest legislator I have ever known. 
And I have not the slightest doubt that his devotion to duty at 
all times was the means of materially shortening his life. His 
courage was dauntless, his honesty beyond question, and his 
sincerity always evident. Nothing on earth could swerve him 
from the line of duty as he saw it. It is quite a popular thing 
to criticise Members of Congress, sometimes no doubt justly, 
more often unjustly. It is too often charged that Members 
favor measures not in the interest of the people, or oppose 
measures which clearly are in the interest of the people at 
large. I do not think that such criticism is justified in one case 
of a thousand. I do think that one of the greatest faults with 
which Members can be charged is that they are altogether too 
anxious to do precisely what their constituents desire, whether 
for the best interests of the entire body of the people or not. 
It is hard to resist popular clamor. Mr. Mann had the courage 
to do that very thing and to stand at all times for what be 
believed to be right, regardless of consequences, and wholly in- 
different to its effect upon himself personally, 

It takes a really great man to do that, and therefore I say 
Ju Mann was in truth and in fact a great man. His services 
to the people of his district, his State, and the Nation were 
of inestimable value, and now that those services are ended 
his place in history is secure as one of the great characters 
who have served in this House with distinguished ability, and 
in the case of Mr. MANN, with devotion to the best interests of 
the people of the Nation, and with the love, esteem, and respect 
of all who have been privileged to serve with him here. I 
knew him well before he came to Congress, and I have been 
familiar with his record here during all the years of his service. 
I did not always agree with him, and in fact very radically 
disagreed with him in some things and on many occasions, but 
any such disagreement did not in the least affect our friendship, 
which continued uninterruptedly through all the years. In 
debate he was a “biting man from bitter creek,” but person- 
ally and at heart he was as kindly and gentlemanly a char- 
acter as I have ever known. His place in this House as a 
Representative of the people was one that it will not be an 
easy matter to fill, and he will be missed as few others of his 
colleagues would be. We who believe that this lire is not all; 
that what we call death will not end all, confidently hope and 
believe that the usefulness of a great character will be renewed 
in another sphere, and that there some day, some time, some- 
where we shall meet again and there renew the friendships 
formed here on earth. 


For love will hope, and faith will trust 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker— 


Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon's light is quenched in smoke, 
ae trumpet's silver voice is still, 

e warder silent on the distant bill. 

As quickly as a meteor flashes through the skies, the fore- 
most figure in this Congress of the United States has left us 
for a greater Congress of all nations, climes, and peoples. 
Unfortunately, the Republic will never fully realize that it has 
thus lost its most faithful, most useful, most efficient, most 
valuable, and, in this Congress, the most influential of all its 
distinguished public servants. As one recalls how much larger 
he loomed on the floor of this House than in the eye of the 
general public who read only the newspapers, the fact is 
almost inconceivable to those of us who have served with him 
for a few years. A distinguished Democrat once said to me 
that the country could well afford to pay Jim MANN a million 
dollars a year for his services here, and it was simple truth, 
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When I first came to Congress I had been somewhat preju- 
diced by silly newspaper talk. From Chicago I came with a 
young Democrat who was clerk of some committee here and 
was a bitter critic and enemy of Congressman Mann, for 
reasons which he freely gave. Finally I said to him, “If all 
this is true, why is it that Mr. Mann has so long been the 
practically absolute leader of his party?“ He said, “I guess 
it was because of his ability and integrity,” which seemed to me 
to be reason enough, and which fact determined my future atti- 
tude toward him. 

Those who have served in this House at any time during 
the last quarter of a century will keep in their minds as long 
as they live the Hon. James R. Mann, of Illinois, the author of 
the white slave act and the proponent of the woman's suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution, the two greatest legislative 
achievements that have ever gone into law for the female race, 
to whom he was the greatest friend and for whom he was the 
greatest leader in all the history of mankind, In all the time 
he was in this House no other legislation has been so important 
as to surpass these in actual service to the human race, and 
they alone would be sufficient to announce to the world that 
one of its greatest statesmen passed away when this stately 
column broke. 

For almost a generation that great leader stood on this floor 
in peace and in war and in rumors of war, in-toil and strife 
and defeat and victory, and that brilliant mind and mighty 
soul was never swept away by success and never succumbed 
to defeat, His steady figure towered above them all. For 
years he was the leader of a minority and fought their battles 
with a zest and a zeal and a skill, with an ability and courage. 
with a knowledge of every phase of parliamentary contest that 
stamped him as the greatest master of legislation on this floor 
who ever sat in the Congress of the United States. No attack 
ever found him unprepared. No victorious assault ever took 
the flag of his party away from his mighty hand; and when 
his party passed into victory and the final laurels for which 
he hoped. did not crown his ambition, he never faltered in his 
stride for an instant, but accepted his defeat with a smile, as 
Mr. Great Heart only could, and that very night achieved for 
his party perhaps the greatest tactical and parliamentary vic- 
tory ever accomplished when he after an all-night fight un- 
seated a Democrat and seated a Republican in a Democratic 
House after as desperate a struggle as was ever had on this 
floor, when after an all-night contest, as the first rays of the 
morning sun glistened along the Atlantic, he challenged the 
Speaker's ruling and succeeded in overruling the decision of Mr. 
Speaker Clark, almost President of the United States, in a Dem- 
ocratic House, and so seated a Republican by one majority. No 
man in American history but James R. MANN could have accom- 
plished that; and no feature of his great career more won him 
the respect and esteem of his colleagues than the greatness of 
soul he showed when he, after years of leadership, was denied 
the reward of his ambitions and loyally continued that fight for 
his party. 

In his long career here he never feared to vote as he thought 
was just, or to take issue with the House if he thought he was 
right, as we all saw when he voted to seat Victor Berger of 
Wisconsin, though only two others joined with him in that 
vote; but a practically unanimous House conceded he did this 
because he thought it was right, and no criticism was ever 
made of an act which might easily have lost him the respect 
of many of his associates. 

In all the years when the Government wealth was often at 
his disposal, his integrity remained spotless, when he might 
have accumulated millions. He never hesitated to cast a vote 
that might easily have brought him the condemnation of the 
people he served. He never hesitated to do his duty, whether 
his services were rewarded or not. 

All those who are here remember when every day we ex- 
pected to hear from the hospital in Baltimore that he had passed 
away. Suddenly the whispered word told us that Mr. Mann 
at the risk of his life had come here to vote for the woman’s 
suffrage amendment. He was— 

A soul supreme in each hard instance tried, 
Above all pain, all passion and all pride, 
The rage of power, the blast of public breath, 
The lust of lucre and the dread of death. 


Probably no other member. of either branch of Congress has 
given more consideration and attention and service to all legis- 
lation than this man. No public duty was so insignificant, so 
arduous, so undistinguished, that it did not receive the atten- 
tion of this greatest of all parliamentary leaders and legis- 
lators. He threw into the smallest task the same ability and 
care he did into the great bills on which men make a reputa- 
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tion. He saved this country millions of dollars. While he 
accomplished the very highest possibilities of great statesmen, 
he gave the same loving care to the most minute details of a 
Congressman's duty from which no fame or repute could be 
derived. 

With an eye single to the taxpayer's service, he followed 
every dollar to its ultimate accomplishment for the benefit of 
the taxpayers, and contemporaneously he wrote his name among 
the stars of American statesmanship by his greatest legislative 
deeds. The American women should some day build here in 
the Capital a monument to the man who did most for them 
of all those who have been here, and should see that his name 
goes into the hall of fame to shine forever, and prove their 
appreciation of what is done for their sex. 

While he was equal to every duty, however large, while he 
neglected no work, however small, it is probable that Jim Mann 
took his greatest pleasure in the combats of this floor, where 
he was the past master of the art of parliamentary leadership, 
and he will be best remembered, as he would like to be, I ex- 
pect, as the most gallant, most determined, and best equipped 
of all those who have fought and lost and won, first and fore- 
most in the strife of public life here, where he never faltered 
in the thickest of the fight, where he never failed in the hour 
when advice was needed, and where he will never be replaced 
by his equal as a parliamentary leader during the life of any 
man who served with him. 

Mr. MANN was preeminently the parliamentary chieftain, 
without fear and without reproach, shrewd and wise in prepa- 
ration, crafty in ambush, bold and vigorous in attack, proud 
in defiance, and lofty in achievement. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 


Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber! 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have it understood 
that the theme or thought that I am about to adhere to is this: 
JAMES R. MANN, servant of THE PEOPLE, He was no man’s sery- 
ant, except as he was the servant of the people. 

It is hard to avoid wandering or departing somewhat from 
this theme, because he was such a many-sided individual, lawyer 
and law student, attorney and counselor, legislator and parlia- 
mentarian, office worker and floor worker, committee member 
and committee commander; at home in biography and history, 
and in libraries in books; graduate of Illinois’ great university 
47 years ago, master of Jaws in 1892 and doctor of laws of the 
same as long ago as 1903; member of the Oakland School Board 
as early as 1887; attorney for Hyde Park for years from 1888; 
alderman from the ward of Chicago made out of Hyde Park 
from 1893 to 1897, when he came to this House, 26 years ago; 
student of education, of science, of art, of finance, of municipal 
government, of diplomacy; capable of being governor, Senator, 
ambassador, or President; digger and delver in all branches of 
knowledge and progress. What a worker and what a work! 

Yet he laid aside all distractions and delights to be the serv- 
ant of the people—the whole people—with no man his master, 
no man who could say to him, “Do this” or “Do that,” with 
no man who dared to say it. A 

Mr. Mappen’s emphatic and forceful address—a real ora- 
tion—was preceded by Mr. MANN. 

Just as we had all been surprised into admiration by the 
address of Mr. MADDEN; so we were, by the address of Mr. 
MANN. 

It was not so energetic or emphatic as Mr. MADDEN’S. 

But it was a complete discourse, a treatise, a history, and a 
textbook, a lecture. 

National currency and finance through all time—the 6,000 
years of human history—were skillfully sketched and sum- 
marized. Quotations from master minds of the money ques- 
tion from all climes were marshalled. It was argument un- 
answerable. 

We all went home that night with gratitude to the speakers 
and with thanks in our hearts to Providence that the ranks 
of the public men of Illinois contained two such students and 
champions; that Illinois, and through it the Nation, had in its 
service and at its command two such voices and physiques, two 
such intelligent fighters. 

The following year Mr. Mappen escaped election to the United 
States Senate by 1 or 2 votes, and in after years both were 
again and again advocated and urged to be candidates, but 
fortunately both have remained here to ornament and adorn, 
to embellish and enrich this House of Commons of the Ameri- 
can people. ; 

I get the words “no man’s servant, except as he was the 
servant of the people,” from his own careful language I 
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heard him say here. one day, “I use language carefully.” 


He appealed to the 

He never endeavo 

Ile appealed to the minds, to the reason, 
people. 


Ile continued: 
. . 


ple. 
to build u rsonal political organization, 
Pith Pio the hearts of the 


> . * . * 


Mr. Mason's great aim in life was to help somebody who needed 
help. 

* was not confined to those in distress abroad. 

But everywhere, anywhere, his heart throbbed and thrilied with 
enpro; for the distressed and oppressed in any clime and in any 


* * . . . . * 


He continued: 

We shall miss him, we do miss him, from the halls of the House. 

He was no man’s servant, except as he was the servant of the people. 

He did what he thought was right, and he bad the courage of his 
convictions, ji 

He finished thus: 

Mr. Mason’s family relations were so touching, so loving, that I 
hesitate to enter that sacred Rises bat his widow ‘and his children 
will always know that he occupied the highest place im the esteem and 
in the love of all Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, these utterances by Mr. Mann inform us and 
advise us, They reveal to us his capacity and facility of ex- 
pression of sentiment and emotion. How tender and touching 
and gentle was all this! 

And when he used the words: 

He was no man's servant, except as he was the servant of the people 

How well he knew what a true servant of the people is! 
How well he described himself! 

I first saw and heard James R. MAnn’s voice in 1896. 

There was a great political rally. 

It was at Jacksonville, county seat of Morgan County, III. 

It was late in the campaign; about the last day of October. 

It was an opera-house meeting. 

There was a erowded house. 

Hon. Martin B. Mappen was the first speaker, as I recall it. 

His address, of course, was full of emphasis, accuracy, con- 
ciseness, and business astuteness, and, above all, earnestness 
and sincerity, 

We had a rare treat that night. 

We had been told that two Chicago aldermen were to speak. 

About all we expected to hear, I think, was some discussion 
of the bribery, bulldozing, and ballot-box stuffing supposed to 
surround Chicago. 

This was because the Chicago press, posing as great moral 
agencies, attacked all public officials, almost without exception, 
and almost all the time, but had not attacked these two men. 

We did not imagine the State campaign committee would 
send us boodlers or bulldozers. 

But we wondered what. two Chicago aldermen knew about 
“primary money,” and “secondary money,” and “redemption 
money,” and “Coin's Financial School,” and “the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver and gold, at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
without the aid or consent of any other nation.” We were 
agreeably disappointed, 

Mr. Maxx believed in God. He believed that men go to 
Heaven, Concerning Hon. Champ Clark, he said: 

He has gone, but his memory will linger long in the Halls of this 
House, influencing those who are here and those who come afterwards 
ith DEAN AADMIE. ie: wake. the: ecimplidcation of the AMATE 
ean spirit to for principles and to abide peacefully by the 
res . 

I have not read, in any memorial address, words more 
tenderly touching and more notably eloquent than those with 
which our colleague the distinguished gentieman from Louisiana, 
the Hon. Henry GARLAND DUPRÉ, on the 29th day of February, 
1920, brought to a close his tribute to a departed member, long 
his colleague, 

I take the liberty because of my poverty of words to quote 
and reproduce, as applying to Mr. Mann, those gentle yet 
challenging paragraphs, the grace and graciousness of which so 
impressed me at the time, that I have not been able to forget 
them. 

They read as follows: 

Until his Inst gasp, he fought sham, bypocrisy, iple » double 
dealing of every sort, private and public, Is it too much to that 
after such service in the church militant, a risen Christ, in whom he 
always believed, him fellowship in the church triumphant? 
2 3 1 to this knightly gentleman, this loyal citizen, this 

ithful end, devoted, tender and affectionate husband, Ave 
atque vale —“ Hail and farewell.” 


He 
was not talking abont himself, he was talking, in a speech of 
four minutes, about our colleague, William E. Mason, who 
had passed away. It was the 26th of February last year. 
Here are, in part, the things he said about Mr. Mason: 


Mr, Speaker, we called him Billy Mason because we loved him. 
The N called him Billy Mason because they loved him. 


The Speaker resumed the chair: 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, my associations with James R. 
Mann were such as to make it difficult, for me to speak of 
him and his work in the House with cold judgment. He was my 
friend—my friend in sunshine and in the stress of storm—and ha 
never wavered in his loyalty to his friends, So, I may be prej- 
udiced in my judgment; but I believe the majority of men who 
served with him will agree with me when I express the opinion 
that he was the most industrious, the most courageous, and the 
most efficient legislator who has been in Congress in many years, 

Mr. Mann did not come to Congress unprepared for the work 
of a legislator. He began his legal profession as the attorney 
for the yillage of Hyde Park, then the largest village in the 
United States, and now a large part of the city of Chicago. 
There he studied the needs of village government, and the vil- 
lage is the beginning of government, where the foundation of all 
government is laid. He was later a member of the Board of 
Education and the South Park Board and a member of the City 
Council of Chicago. In all these positions he studied govern- 
ment in its various applications to the needs of the people in 
village, city, and county, laws for the protection, education, 
and healthy amusement of the people; the assessment of taxes, 
and the expenditure of public money for the benefit of the 


‘people who paid the taxes. 


He was, thérefore, trained for the larger work he had to as- 
sume when he came to the House, and I never knew a new 
Member to take up the work here with more intelligence, more 
energy, and better judgment. He did not at once aspire to 
leadership, but accepted assignment to committee service as it 
came to him and studied the questions that came before his 
committee until he was advanced to that great Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce at a time when it was the 
center of legislation that touched every interest in the country. 
There the industry and intelligent application of his study and 
experience gave him leadership through the recognition of 
Members on both sides of the House, and also by the Senate, 
the President, and the country. 

More than any other one man he ironed out the controversies 
over the Hepburn railroad bill, and he took the pure food bill, 
which had passed the Senate without careful consideration, 
and made it an effective pure food law. In that work there 
was a call for not only conscientious and painstaking effort, but 
also for more than ordinary courage because the country had 
been excited by clever propaganda until the President was in- 
sistent that the House should accept the Senate bill. Many 
Members of the House became affected with hysteria, as peti- 
tions and demands poured in on them and the newspapers as- 
sailed the Speaker, the Committee on Rules, and the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for delay in enacting that 
legislation, 

But James R. Mann, who had charge of the bill, did not get 
excited. He kept cool and worked day and night until he was 
satisfied that the proposed legislation would effectively protect 
the food of the American people, and when he reported his bill 
to the House and explained the changes he had made, the House 
by a large majority accepted his work and passed the bill as 
it came from the committee. The Senate also accepted the 
House bill and so did the President with the enthusiastic in- 
dorsement that it was a great improvement over the bill he had 
3 The pure food law was the work of James R. 

NN. 

That was one of the greatest triumphs of individual judg- 
ment, based on careful investigation, I have ever seen in the 
Congress of the United States in my long service here. It was 
a fine testimonial to Mr. Mann nearly a score of years ago, and 
the beginning of his safe and sane and courageous. leadership 
and his recognition as an undisputed parliamentary authority 
by both sides of the House, I know of no more enduring monu- 
ment to a legislator than that which the membership of the 
House, whether controlled by one party or the other, has 
8 to the memory of my late friend and colleague, JAMES 

ANN. 


Mr. SPROUL. Mr. Speaker, having listened to the splendid 
orations given here to-day in memory of our departed colleague, 
Hon. JAMES R. Mann, I feel at a loss to know what to add to 
that which has already been said. Surely no further words are 
necessary to impress upon my hearers the sorrow and bereave- 
ment felt so keenly by this entire House, nor the irreparable 
loss we, his colleagues, have suffered in having been bereft of 
an able leader and a faithful friend. Nor can I expect to por- 
tray more vividly than has been done those attributes which 
won him the respect and the homage due to him as a states- 
man, an orator, and a tireless worker for the right in all 
matters of legislation with which he had to do, 
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But, Mr. Speaker, I can perhaps express to you and to my 
colleagues a more personal and intimate feeling toward the 
friend who has gone, for out of the fullness of my heart I speak 
of my early acquaintance with Mr. Mann, more than 40 years 
ago, when he was, even at that early age, a leader among his 
fellow men and those associated with him in the government 
of our city and State. Men looked to him then, as in later 
years, for guidance and encouragement, always sure of receiv- 
ing the best that he had to give. 

Speaking as I do, from my experience in those early associa- 
tions with Mr. Mann, I can truthfully and thankfully say that 
he was my never-failing inspiration, and so, in these later 
years of our service together in this assembly, years all too 
short, I found him still the exponent of those sound principles 
of justice and right upon which he had laid the foundation of 
his career, and willing, as always, to cheerfully give of him- 
self and his time to promote those ideals which he had instilled 
into the minds and hearts of his hearers of other days. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all who may desire may extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that all who niay desire may extend their remarks 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MOSES P, KINKAID, OF NEBRASKA, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the additional order 
of the day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, by unanimous consent— 

Ordered, That Sunday, January 14, 1923, be set apart for addresses 
on the life, character, and public services of Hon Moses P. KINKAID, 
late a Representative from the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
following resolutions and ask their adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska submits a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 482. 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. Moses 
P. KINKAID, late a Member of this House from the State of Nebraska. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
Honse, at the conclusion of the exercises of the day, shall adjourn. 
ee That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

nate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. An- 
DREWS] will please take the chair. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska assumed the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 


Mr. HUMPHREY of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I realize fully 
well my inability to paint a word picture that will even faintly 
reflect the love, respect, and esteem in which the people of the 
Sixth Congressional District of Nebraska held the friendship 
and labor of the late Judge Moses P. KINKAID. Even so, I 
bring this tribute to the shrine of his memory that the people 
he served so long and faithfully as their representative in Con- 
gress may have the solace of knowing that in his death his 
work, his activities, and his accomplishments have not been for- 
gotten. 

Judge KInKAID was born January 24, 1850, in the State of 
Virginia. His childhood and early boyhood were spent near 
the line that separates what is now West Virginia from Penn- 
sylvania. His parents lived in Virginia, his grandparents in 
Pennsylvania. He had a vivid recollection of, and frequently 
referred to, the days just before the beginning of the Civil 
War, as well as the actual hostilities of contending armies in 
and about his boyhood home. In his reminiscent moods he fre- 
quently told of slave-running days, and how he, a boy, with- 
out comprehending the significance of the act, had piloted 
fugitive slaves coming from somewhere in the South and 
headed for Canada, to his grandparents’ home in Pennsylvania, 
where food, shelter, and aid were afforded them. And after 
reciting such incidents in his life he would add: ° 


When I came to understand it, it made me constitutionally an 
abolitionist. 


The war closed. Just before and during the war period 
young Kix KA had finished his studies at the common schools. 
Ambitious for an education, and thrilled by the stormy war 
Scenes he had witnessed, though not participated in, he entered 


college in Greene County, Pa. After a time, how long I do 
not know, his parents died, and, quitting college, he turned his 
face to the West. 

Selecting the law as his chosen profession, he registered as a 
student at Ann Arbor, Mich., where he finished the law course 
and was admitted to practice in the year 1876. His studious 
habits, his keen analytical mind, and his gentlemanly bearing 
attracted the attention of the faculty and student body at this 
institution of learning and he was elected president of his class 
during his senior year, an honor he deeply appreciated and 
frequently alluded to when talking of the school day period 
that is a part of every man’s life, 

From Ann Arbor he went to Henry County, III., fully 
equipped to enter the practice of the law. He had a quick, 
accurate legal mind, and was soon emersed in the litigation of 
the community. For a short time he conducted an office in 
Illinois, when the lure of the West again possessed him, and 
he quit an established practice to try new fields of endeavor. 

The West at that time was going through a series of rapid 
evolutions. I think I might say, convulsions, and be well 
within the limits of the facts. West of the Missouri River it 
was an untried country. In the seventies the Union Pacific 
Railroad stretched across the plains in its reach for the Golden 
Gate. The Northwestern and Burlington had out scouting and 
surveying parties, examining, trying, testing, an undeveloped 
country, and on whose report the railroad builders of the West 
would move. And into the turmoil and strife that such con- 
ditions produce we next find M. P. KINKA, lawyer. 

I was fortunate in forming an acquaintance with Judge KIN- 
KAID in 1887, an acquaintance that ripened into a warm per- 
sonal friendship. And as I have studied the characteristics of 
his life and the psychology of his environment I have won- 
dered how and why a man of his quiet, gentle, uncombative 
nature should throw in with the men who, at that time, were 
the rugged, quick, impulsive characters who were driving the 
black line of the desert before them in a strenuous effort to 
subdue a wilderness and change it from a cow country into an 
agricultural garden. But he did. He became a part of the 
frontier and a participant in its life and manners. He saw 
the country in its making and aided in its development. And 
his influence was always for good; his voice and his efforts 
for law and order. 

Leaving Illinois, Judge KIN KAI first located at Pierre, Da- 
kota Territory. The railroad was pushing its nose into the 
West. He stopped at Sioux Falls to get his bearings. From 
there he went to Yankton. A stretch of some 250 miles had to 
be made from Yankton to Pierre. This he made by wagon 
train, taking a working law library with him. He announced, 
when he opened his law office at Pierre, that it would some day 
become the capital of a State, and he never lost faith in this 
belief. While he was a resident of Pierre he was lawyer and 
banker for the community. The wild life of those “ vigilante” 
days were vividly penciled in his memory. The trail leading 
west to the Black Hills country was crowded with prospectors 
and the class of men that a gold field always draws to it. 
Pierre became the headquarters for outfitting and supplies, and 
consequently drew to it all the various characters and ele- 
ments that such a life affords. Of this wild and turbulent 
life of the West he was a witness but hardly a part. He 
spent the greater part of three years at Pierre, when trans- 
portation facilities changed the course of his life. He was 
remote from railroad connections. Then the Northwestern 
Railroad, headed from Omaha to the Black Hills country, 
built into O'Neill, Nebr. In order to get into closer touch 
with the outside world, he disposed of his banking enterprise 
and moved his law office to O'Neill, in the fall of 1881, where he 
resided until death called him, July 6, 1922. 

About the same rough, rugged, ready, and uncouth citizen- 
ship that has always marked the building of a railroad into 
unsettled territory greeted him at his new location. And again 
I wonder why a man of his gentle and retiring nature min- 
gled from choice with the men on an untamed frontier. In 
the broadness and deepness of a new country, he elected to 
become a pioneer and bring to that country the standard of 
civilization, high morals, and personal fellowship that charac- 
terized his whole life. He brought to it more. He brought to 
it law and order, respect for individual rights, regard for so- 
ciety, and a desire for a religious life. Of all of these he was 
a sponsor and a part. It took courage to do this. Courage 
not of the kind displayed at San Mihiel or in the Argonne 
Woods, but moral courage; courage of that high type that 
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scorns ridicule, that defies gross censure. And out of it all 
came the Kix RA that we knew. 

An incident indicative of the life he led in this new and 
rapidly developing country occurred last April. While at Pierre 
he was instrumental in organizing a Congregational church. 
He prepared the articles for the organization, incorporating 
it under the canon law of the church. The congregation built 
a new chureh at Pierre, and dedicated it last spring. The pas- 
tor in charge, looking over the old records of the church, un- 
covered the roll of the first membership. He wrote Judge 
KN RAI a letter, asking him to be present at, and participate 
in, the dedication services of the new church. The incident 
-pleased the Judge greatly. And while he could not attend in 
person he wrote the pastor a letter, setting forth the early 
activities of the church, and his humble effort to encourage 
a respect for a religious life and establish a desire for the ob- 
servance of religious customs in the open country of the West. 

It is a great privilege to be one of the first in the settlement 
and development of a great country; to be a pioneer in its 
activities; to see the black line of the desert roll back; to see 
the country unfold and give up its treasures, its fruits, its 
grains, its products, to the efforts of the husbandman; to watch 
a country reclaimed, pass from the stage of frontier life and 
take on the habiliments of civilization. All this passed in 
panorama before Judge Kinxarp. With the advent of the 
railroad, villages and towns sprung up. Churches were built 
and schoolhouses dotted the plains. Judge Kiryxam’s entry 
into public life followed. It was natural that the men of such 
a reclaimed country should honor the strong man, the out- 
standing and directing character who leads and shows them 
the way to success. 

The State senatorial district in which he lived was composed 
of five counties and the unorganized territory west of Holt, his 
home county. This “ unorganized territory” was a stretch of 
country 60 miles wide and extending west to the Wyoming line, 
a distance of 288 miles. One line of railroad, the Northwest- 
ern, was building west through this district. A fight was on 
between conflicting interests in this new territory, just opening 
to settlement under the homestead laws. It was in the old 
days of the convention system of making nominations for pub- 
lic office. Delegates had to be elected and their attendance at 
the convention provided for. M. P. Knuyxam, the lawyer, driv- 
ing a pair of bronchos to a top buggy, made a canvass of this 
senatorial district in the interests of the homestead element. 
When the convention convened he was nominated. At the gen- 
eral election in 1882 he was elected and became the chairman 
of the judiciary, committee of the senatorial body. The roster 
of the senate, appearing in the session laws for 1883, shows 
the following: 

M. P. KINKAID, lawyer; O'Neill; born in Virginia; single; aged 32; 
Republican. S 

When the legislature adjourned, he returned to his office at 
O'Neill and resumed the practice of the law. In 1884, and again 
in 1886, he declined to be a candidate for further legislative 
honors, although importuned by his friends to allow the use 
of his name in the political canvasses that followed. 

In the meantime a population, gathered from all the Mis- 
sissippi Valley States, was pouring through O'Neill into the 
counties organized from his old senatorial district. The legisla- 
ture of 1887 found it necessary to redistrict the State into 
judicial districts to properly care for the growing interests of 
the new counties which were being rapidly populated. Judge 
KIxKam's home county, Holt, with the counties west of it to 
the Wyoming line, was organized into the ninth judicial dis- 
trict. No resident judge lived in this newly organized district. 
Judge KINx RAI was appointed judge of the new district and as- 
sumed the duties of the office April 1, 1887. He was the first 
judge to hold court in the district, in extent 60 miles north and 
south and 288 miles east and west. Later this territory was 
served by two judges. But for five years Judge KINKAID 
was the sole presiding judge. He held court once each year in 
each county, and in some of them much oftener., The counties 
not reached by railroad he made by stage. 

I wish I could make you comprehend the magnitude of his 
work, see the people who appeared before his court, and under- 
stand the problems that came before him for solution. 

As a judge his work was not wholly judicial. He must bring 
to this newly organized district not only the law but a respect 
for it, and a willingness to abide by its dicta. No man could 
have performed this duty to society more successfully. The 
man charged with the commission of a crime—and there were 
many capital offenses on his trial docket—as well as the man 
who had suffered for the offense of anether was made to 
feel that the protecting arm of the law was about him, and 


that in the court over which Judge KINKA presided each 
would receive a square deal under the law, and justice would 
be done. By such methods, in the rugged life of the frontier, 
he brought respect for the administration of the law to the 
citizen, and with it a decent respect for order under the estab- 
lished customs of the law. People soon came to have faith in 
him, confidence in the justness of his administration, and es- 
teemed him for the fairness of his judicial decisions. 

For thirteen years he made this territory, holding court, 
hearing controversies, settling disputes, counseling public offi- 
cials as to their duties, and giving advice from the bench to 
audiences assembled in the courtroom which in his judgment 
was wholesome and wise and for the best interests of the com- 
munity he served. By such methods he built up friendships 
among the honest, industrious, virile men of his district, strong 
as steel bands and as enduring as granite. He possessed a 
wonderful knowledge of human nature, an accurate standard 
for measuring and understanding men. 

At the end of his third term as judge he voluntarily retired 
from the bench, leaving a record for efficiency, measured by 
reversals, equaled by but few men who have served three full 
terms on the bench. He again resumed his practice at O'Neill. 

Judge Kix KAm's entry into Congress as the representative 
of the Sixth Congressional District of Nebraska was the natural 


sequence of a long and popular service on the district bench. 


He was first nominated in 1900 without opposition. The dis- 
trict, from its organization, had been anti-Republican, and at 
the general election following he was defeated. 

At the convention in 1902 he was again nominated. But at 
this convention six strong men from the district contended for 
the nomination. Judge KIxRAm was nominated on the 768th 
ballot. He was elected the following November. Since that 
election, covering now a period of 20 years, he has been nomi- 
nated without opposition, and has received the support of the 
people of the district almost withont regard to political lines, 
The great faith the people had in him as their jndge remained 
with him as their Representative in Congress. He was their 
fellow worker, their servant. His great heart was in the work 
he was doing for the people of the West. His first effort as a 
Member of the House was for the passage of the homestead law, 
known as the Kinkaid Act. Under its provisions practically all 
the public domain available for homestead purposes has been 
entered and homes established thereon. His next effort was di- 
rected toward the reclamation of the semiarid lands of the West 
by irrigation. And while in the beginning this development 
was local in character, it has now assumed a national im- 
portance. Presiding over the House committee that directs this 
great work the marked success of this arm of Government serv- 
ice was a great satisfaction to him. His efforts wherever put 
forth were in the interests of the home and the home builder. 
The success of the individual working to make for himself and 
his family a home on a Government homestead selected from 
the public domain was the first concern of his official life. The 
last concern of his eventful career was to bring to the man striy- 
ing against the elements of nature to build up a home on a 
Government irrigation unit the means, the aid, and assistance 
that would carry the hope for success. 

Of him I think it may be truly written, as of Abou of old: 


I pray thee, then, write me as one who loves his fellow men, 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, we are here to-day to pay our 
tribute to the memory of our late colleague, Moses P. RI N RAID. 
Over a quarter of a century have I known him as citizen, dis- 
trict judge, and national legislator. Warlier he had served his 
State in its law-making body. To each of these positions he 
had brought earnest effort, intelligent conception, and unques- 
tioned integrity. He was the Hamilton of the sixth congres- 
sional district of Nebraska, large in extent as some States. 
He gave to its needs careful thought and crystallized his con- 
clusions into enactments which have made the former weak- 
nesses of that district its strength. He was instrumental in 
turning lonely sandhills into homes of happy ranchers and 
barren wastes into irrigated gardens. Although his district 
was greater in extent than several States and had a popula- 
tion greater than any other in bis State, to no constituent 
did he ever turn a deaf ear. All appeals received prompt 
attention and response. No matter was too trivial for careful 
attention. So he kept in close touch with his people and became 
to all “ Uncle Mose,” and such indeed he was. Upon the floor 


of the House he did not seek to be a leader or an orator, yet he 
invariably took care of the interest of his district and matters 
committed to him or his committee. He had by a consistent and 
honorable course so won the confidence of his fellow members 
that he was rarely if ever refused that which he sought. He 
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left to others the speaking part and sought by service to secure 
the results that were best for his district, his State; and his 
country. When the roll of those who wrought well in the 
development of the Great Northwest is made up, high on that 
roll will be the name of Mosrs P. KINEAID. 

He was tender hearted as a mother, and if he had a weakness 
it was that he feared to cause pain even to those who merited 
the chastening rod. May we ali live to leave as few wounds 
as he 


Mr. THORPE. Mr. Speaker, it was not my good fortune 
to serye in Congress with Moses P. KryKam, whose memory 
we have assembled here to honor to-day. I can not, therefore, 
speak of his service in this House as my distinguished col- 
leagues have spoken. But it is my purpose to say a few words 
here, which I am sure will meet the unanimous approval of the 
great citizenship of that great northwestern domain of our 
country which he so ably represented for so many years, 
Moses P. KINRAm, through his untiring work and implicit 
faith, combined with his knowledge of the needs of humanity, 
lit the torch of civilization on more square miles of territory 
than any man in the last 50 to 100 years; and in hundreds 
and. thousands of homes in Nebraska, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Montana, North Dakota, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Arizona, and 
New Mexico, his name will always be remembered as the 
father of the Kinkaid Act. 

Through this act millions of acres of land went under cultiva- 
tion, happy homes were established, and cities were builded, 
and the Indian and the buffalo gave up their centuries-old 
abiding place to the onrushing hordes of humanity seeking 
homes in the new land of promise and opportunity. Moses.P. 
KINKAD. was a pioneer in every sense that the word implies; 
he devoted his life to the country that he loved; he was a 
builder not only of homes and cities, but a builder of character 
and a better citizenship; he spent his early life among the 
people of his chosen adoption and the people who loved him. 
Every plainsman and pioneer knew him. and looked upon him 
as their friend, and when the time came for them to have a 
chance to show their appreciation of his efforts in their behalf 
all political lines were broken and all religious creeds forgotten, 
and Republicans and Democrats, Protestants and Catholics 
alike, helped to make each one of his many victories more de- 
cisive. For more than a third of a century he served his State 
and the Nation, and in all these years not one word of re- 
preach was ever cast against his name, and he went down to 
his last resting place remembered and loved by all who knew 
him. 

It was my good fortune to know scores of his most intimate 
friends in northwestern. Nebraska, who had known him from 
the first day that he set foot on the soil of the State which 
honors him to-day. It was a pleasure on many occasions to 
hear them relate the story of the early days, in which he was 
such a leading and important factor, and the history of the 
great Northwest would be incomplete without referring to this 
noble man who was one of its greatest benefactors. As a 
Member of Congress his history is indelibly written, so that 
time itself will never be able to erace his name from its pages. 

Court. records for years, and perhaps centuries, will refer to 
the act which he fathered. Learned lawyers and judges will 
cite this important piece. of legislation to courts and juries far 
down the avenue of time, and so it may be truly said of this 
good and faithful servant: 


He left his footprints on the sands of time: 


The history of Nebraska could not be written without the life 
of Moses P. Kiuyxam. He stands without a parallel in the 
development of its great resources. Its citizens will ever re- 
member and refer to the good service he rendered through the 
many years he gave in the various positions of trust that he 
was honored with. 

He died in the harness, with his last days devoted to the cause 
of good government and a better citizenship. The Nation 
meurned at his departure, Nebraska wept at the loss of a true 
and faithful servant, high officials of the State and Nation 
mingled with the plainsman and the pioneer, to pay their last 
respects, when his mortal remains were brought by many sad 
hearts to his home city, on the last journey which finished his 
earthly career. He was consigned by loving hands to the 
mother earth that he helped to reclaim from the Indian and 
the buffalo, there to await the judgment day; and though no 
pretentious tomb of marble or granite may ever mark his 
resting place, his memory is forever enserolled in the history 
of the Great Northwest; yes, Moses P. KINRAm is gone. The 
last page of his history is written. The chapter is ended. 


He sleeps— 
Qut where the hand a little stronger, 
Out where the smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins. 
where the sun is a little brighter, 
Where the snows: that fall are a trifie whiter, 
Where the bonds of home are a wee bit tighter, 
That's where the West begins. 
He sleeps— 
Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 
Out where the ees a little truer, 
That's where the West begins, 
Ont where a fresher breeze is blowing, 
Where there’s laughter in every streamlet flowing, 
Where there's more of reaping and less of sowing, 
That's where the West 8. 


He sleeps 


Qut where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts in despair are acing. 

That’s where the West begins; 

Where there’s more of singing and less of sighing, 
Where there's more of giving and less of buying, 
And a man es friends. without half trying, 
In Nebraska; that’s where the West begins, 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I came here to-day to join 
with the Members of the House of Representatives in express- 
ing their grief and sorrow at the loss of the splendid Members in 
whose memory these exercises are held. I expected to express 
that sorrow by my presence. I did not expect to speak. I came 
to listen. As one of the speakers to-day was closing his splen- 
didly appropriate address in a voice wet with tears and choking 
with emotion and heartsobs at the thought that while the part- 
ing was not for all eternity, it was an everlasting good-by as far 
as this earth is concerned, it occurred to me that we are not 
here so much to mourn as to express our admiration for the 
grand American lives that were led by those in whose memory 
we have met here, and by expressing our appreciation of the 
great work done by these splendid Americans, carry to those 
who will read of these exercises our admiration for these men 
and thereby stimulate the youth of our land to emulate their 
virtues and endeavor to follow the splendid careers of the great 
legislators who have gone to that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveler has ever returned. 

It is not a new idea but it is nevertheless a grandly inspiring 
one that logically there must be beyond this sphere of action a 
higher and nobler arena where men who have been trained to 
meet the great problems of the day on this earth and who have 
solved them will in all probability be accorded a higher and 
nobler theater in which to solve greater problems, and in that 
more exalted sphere of action to which they have been trans- 

respond bravely to the call of duty, even as they did 
here. Not by lamentations and mournful chants; therefore, 
ought we to commemorate the virtues of a good man, but by 
hymns, for in ceasing to be numbered with mortals he enters 
upon the heritage of a larger; grander, nobler life. Of course 
it is as natural to die as to be born; but death does not mean 
the tongueless silence of the dreamless dust, it merely marks 
the beginning of the waterfowl’s: journey through space from 
the wintry blast to the land of everlasting eternal summer. 

Death stamps the character and conditions of men for 
eternity and determines what position and in what theater they 
will act in the next world. As death finds them here in this 
world, will the new life find them there just as soon as tire 
spirit takes wings for the other shore. 

It is a fine idea to hold memorial services not only to express 
the grief which we can not restrain, but to a larger extent for 
the purpose of giving the youth of the country, the boys and 
girls, our admiration for those who have done noble things; 
not dreamed them all day long, and so made life and death and 
that vast forever one grand sweet song: So to-day we express 
our admiration for those splendid, heroic figures who, unmind- 
ful of the temptations to secure vast possessions and the lure 
of great wealth, devoted their lives to the service of their 
country in the legislative halls of this land, who gave freely 
and unstintedly of their talents, remaining poor while they 
served here, in order that this Republic might continue to 
survive and be a Goyernment of the people, for the people, by 
the people. It is a grandly inspirational idea which has been 
well expressed in the splendid words that have been spoken in 
memoriam, of the two greatest legislators who have gone to 
their reward, that in that higher sphere of action to which 
they have been called they are either near the Great White 
Throne or in some great field of duty assigned by the Almighty, 
are carrying out His will in accordance with a great universal 
divine plan. 

I knew Judge KrNR EAD, as I was wont affectionately to call 
him, for from the day I first came here he appealed powerfully 
to my imagination. I knew not why, but I know it to-day. It 
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little occurred to me that that quiet, gentlemanly, almost sub- 
dued figure that sauntered from the Office Building over to 
this Capitol could have beneath his breast the wild and fiery 
spirit that participated in the winning of the West and saw in 
that great theater the performances that he wished to see on 
this earth—the subjugation of the wilderness by civilization. 
During the strolls that I took with him he used to express his 
loye and admiratien for what he considered the great literature 
of our janguage, and on one oceasion—I never will forget it— 
he stopped and told me how much he loved the philosophical 
contemplations contained in the immortal Thanatopsis. As a 
‘youth I used to recite those lines which well express that which 
is away deep down in our own thoughts and souls, and I am go- 
ing to recall them, because I am sure that Judge KINKEAD lives 
in some scene beyond this, but is able to listen and is listening 
to the voices of his living friends. If it were otherwise it 
would be the most illogical construction that ¢ould be devised 
by man, let alone by Almighty God, 

If silentium—nothing but eternal silence after the grave— 
then indeed can the human race sigh with Omar— 

Oh Love could you and I with Him conspire 

To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits 

And then remould it nearer to the heart's desire? 

I am sure Judge Kinxarp is listening, and I know it will 
please him to hear the lines that gave earthly fame and worldly 
glory to William Cullen Bryant. 

I will recite them, but will omit them from the RECORD, for 
they are the spiritual life of our country, beautifully, re- 
legiously, sacredly, profoundly expressed, and are, or should 
be, known to every American man and woman and to every 
boy and girl of America. 

Another word and I am done, for with that requiem all is 
said that can be said. And God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light,” needs no elaboration. 

Judge Kinkar was a righteous man. And it matters not at 
what hour the righteous fall asleep. Death can not come 
untjmely to him who is fit to die. The less of this cold world, 
the more of heaven; the briefer life, the earlier immortality. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the long-established cus- 
tom followed in the House of meeting here to honor the mem- 
ory of departed Members seems to me a sacred one. It is with 
this feeling that I avail myself of the opportunity to lay my 
modest tribute before the bier of our late colleague, Moses P. 
KINKADb. My association with Judge KINKA in our public 
duties was quite intimate during my 10 years’ service in this 
House. We served together through several sessions on the 
Committee on Arid Lands, of which he was chairman, and in 
the consideration of reclamation legislation, in which we were 
both deeply interested, our relations were most cordial. Upon 
the announcement of his death I felt a deep sense of personal 
loss. He was a kindly, unassuming, polished gentleman of the 
old school, in whose heart there was no guile and in whose life 
there was no wrong. In the performance of his public duties he 
was earnest, conscientious, and steadfast. 

Judge KI N RA was born in the State of Virginia, and went 
to Nebraska in 1881, where he resided, except while in Wash- 
ington, until his death. He was a lawyer by profession, hav- 
ing graduated with honor from the law department of the 
University of Michigan in 1876, and entering practice soon 
thereafter. He was elected to the State Senate in Nebraska in 
1888 and was made chairman of the judiciary committee of 
that body. He served as judge of the district court 13 years, 
and at the end of his third term was elected to the Fifty-eighth 
Congress, and served here continuously until his death, a period 
of 20 years, lacking only a few months of the uncompleted 
term. We miss him more than words can express. 

Those who count the length of their service in this House 
by a long succession of terms see a great many changes—many 
friendships broken up. These experiences are the saddest 
things in life. It is said that death loves a shining mark, and 
so we are often called upon to follow to the grave those 
whem we most look up to and most admire and love. We 
can not claim for our departed colleague that he was a tower- 
ing figure either in the law, in statecraft, or in legislative ac- 
complishment, but he was wise unto his day and generation, 
efficient and faithful. He was one who won in the race of 
life fairly, and wore his honors with dignity, courtesy, and 
grace. He was born in an humble home where life was a 
struggle for existence, from which condition unaided by the 
power of money or social influence he made his way up to 
the zenith of his ambition in the American Congress and died 
in the Nation's arms. And so he has passed, this kindly man 
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and faithful public servant, to his reward. To me it seemed 
during the latter months of his life that he had come to the 
time when he felt— 


A little more tired at close of day, 

A little less anxious to have our way, 

A little less ready to scold and blame, 

A little more care of a brother’s name, 

Aud so we are nearing the journey's end, 

Where time and eternity meet and blend, 

During these final months he appeared unnaturally depressed 

at times, as though some great sorrow had cast its shadow over 
his life, and I often thought of the lines: 


If each man's inner sorrow 
Were writ upon his brow, 
How many would our pity have 
: Who have our envy now. 

But since his death I have believed that his apparent depres- 
mon was caused rather by a knowledge of his rapidly failing 
realth, 

It was my privilege to be one of the Members of the House 
designated by the Speaker to accompany his remains to their 
last resting place in Nebraska. The great outpouring of people 
at the funeral amply attested the high esteem in which Judge 
KINKAID was held in his home community. He had no immedi- 
ate family, never having married, and so it may be that those 
who miss him most are his late associates in this House. So, 
“On this sacred Sabbath day, in this historic Chamber, let us 
consecrate ourselves to that fervent and all-absorbing patriot- 
ism, that high purpose to serve the people we are honored to 
n with the fidelity which characterized our departed 
riend.” 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I was for many years the 
friend and neighbor of Moses P. Kinka, Our districts joined. 
The interests of our people were largely identical. The territory 
he represented was familiar to me, and while I had not been 
fortunate enough to meet our friend prior to his election to 
Congress, I knew of him. I had heard many interesting stories 
of his services on the bench in the adjoining State of Nebraska 
and of the splendid work which he accomplished there. Dur- 
ing his service in Congress I was intimately associated with 
him; as a colleague and a neighbor and friend I met him and 
frequently discussed questions and problems in which we were 
both interested. His was a lovable and delightful character. 
As has been suggested by one of the speakers this afternoon, 
Judge Kinxkarp, with his quiet ways, did not strike one as 
typical of the strenuous and breezy land from which he hailed 
and the stirring and tempestuous times of the frontier through 
which he lived. Nevertheless he was truly representative of 
his time and his section; he was a true pioneer with a genius 
for constructive work. It is known of all men in that section 
that he exercised for many years, as judge, a splendid influence 
for good, for law, and for order. 

In this House, while quiet and unassuming, while occupying 
but little time on the floor in discussion, he exercised a very 
considerable influence, and he was at all times exceedingly 
active and earnest in furthering the interests of his section 
and his people. It was his good fortune to have his name 
attached to one of the best and one of the most beneficlal laws 
enacted in our time for the settlement and development of our 
western country. He was always considerate of others, he was 
faithful to his duties, and he leaves behind him a fine record of 
good work. I am glad to have been his friend and associate and 
I shall always hold him in pleasing recollection as a true man 
and a good friend. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, Judge Krnxam and I were 
elected to Congress at the same time in 1902. During most of 
his 20 years’ service here we served on the same committee. 
I came to know him quite intimately and had for him the very 
highest respect and esteem. He was a yery able lawyer and 
his service was of great value to the constituency he repre- 
sented. I can readily understand why his constituents re- 
turned him term after term with substantial unanimity, for 
those who knew him best could not but have the utmost con- 
fidence in both his ability and his faithfulness to every trust 
reposed in him. He was an exceedingly conscientious man and 
to every public duty devoted his best thought and energy. He 
was in truth and in fact what has been often designated as 
the noblest work of God, an honest man. No suspicion of any 
wrong or dishonest motive ever attached to him. He gave to 
every question upon which he was required to pass earnest, 
sincere, and conscientious consideration. The committees upon 
which he served will miss his wise counsel, and he will long 
be remembered by all of his colleagues with kindly thoughts 
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and appreciation of his public services and admiration for his 
sterling character. When good men like him pass over to that 
other world of which we dream, but of which we know so little, 
they leave an Impress on their associates here that helps to 
make the world better, and in giving expression to the esteem 
in which our colleague was held, and our appreciation of his 
sterling character, and of his long and meritorious public 
service, we hope and feel with confidence that wherever his 
spirit may dwell our loss may be his gain, and that with him 
all is well. 


The Speaker resumed the chair. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. Tayrtor] and the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. McLaveuirn] had intended to offer some remarks to-day 
in memory of Judge KINRAw, but are unavoidably détained 
from the House. I ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who wish may extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks: unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have leave to extend their 
remarks in the Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay 
my tribute of respect to the memory of our former colleague, 
the Hon. Moses P. KIR KAI, late a Representative in Con- 
gress from the sixth congressional district of Nebraska. 

He was a native of the State of West Virginia, but in his 
early manhood he moved westward with the Star of Empire 
and made Nebraska his adopted State. In connection with his 
practice of the law, he entered immediately into the public 
activities of the community and State of his choice. As a 
lawyer he seemed to have an ihclination toward official life 
and the people of his community recognized in him suitable 
qualifications for public service, Accordingly he was chosen 
in due time to represent them in the legislature of his State, 
and afterwards he was promoted to the district bench, where 
he served for several years with honor and distinction. Soon 
after his retirement from his judicial service he was elected 
to the Fifty-eighth Congress, and to each succeeding Congress, 
including the Sixty-seventh, making a continuous service of 
nearly 20 years, the longest period of congressional service 
ever rendered by any Nebraskan in this House. In view of 
the fluctuations of Nebraska politics during that period of 
time, we are naturally prompted to ask the question— 

How did he maintain his political supremacy in his district 
for so many years? This question becomes more interesting 
because of the fact that his district had been under Democratic 
and Populistic control for ten or twelve years before his first 
election. 

His campaign for reelection in 1904 was assisted very ma- 
terially by the Roosevelt campaign of that year, which carried 
with it the Republican ticket generally throughout the State. 
The chief reasons for his success, however, will be found in his 
own character and personal services for the people of his dis- 
trict. He was the most successful handshaker ever known 
in Nebraska politics. In his conversations with men through- 
out his district he impressed them as deeply interested in their 
individual welfare. Instead of asserting positive opinions of 
his own for or against any particular question that may have 
been under consideration; he manifested such thoughtful recog- 
nition of the views of his friend as to win the confidence of the 
latter in an unusual degree. This characteristic played no small 
part in his political success; nevertheless, it was only a minor 
part. He applied himself so diligently to the actual needs of the 

ple of his district and was so successful in securing favorable 

Eislation in their interests as to increase that confidence and 
establish it firmly in his favor. 

The most notable feature in his service record is the “Kinkaid 
Homestead Act.” Many people in his district had found it im- 
possible to succeed with only a quarter section of land because 
of the peculiar agricultural and grazing conditions of that 
section of the State. It was finally decided that an entire sec- 
tion of land would give the homesteader ample resources and 
opportunities for success. Accordingly the Kinkaid Act was 
passed granting homestead privileges: for an entire section of 
Government land. That measure has had a very great success 
for that portion of our State. 

The gratitude and confidence of the people who shared in 
its benefits have been very distinctly marked. Many times the 
fear has been manifested by them that they would lose their 
titles to their homesteads if Mr. KINKA should die, This 
remarkable confidence and gratitude toward him made him 
in the later years invincible against any combination that the 
opposition might develop. In addition to this, no man in 


Congress ever paid more diligent attention to the minor de- 
tails of business in behalf of his constituents than Mr. KINKA. 
His service was limited only by his time, opportunity, and ca- 
pacity to do what he could to benefit his people. Here we 
observe in his official record and life a true representative of 
popular government. 

Note the extent to which public recognition of such qualifica- 
tions on the part of public officials will go in maintaining 
popular government and shielding it from severe criticism. 

During his long public career in the legislature, on the bench, 
and in Congress I have never heard anyone charge him with 
dishonesty. Those who have honored him with their con- 
fidence and support will surely find profound gratification 
in this fact. Every public: official should keenly realize that 
such recognition by the people constitutes a large portion of 
the genuine rewards that can come from official service. The 
true servants of the public, especially those in the Congress 
of the United States, will prize this reward above all others. 
In the quiet, calm reflection of future years the consciousness 
of haying served one’s country honestly and helpfully will 
be a source of genuine delight. 

During the closing years of his congressional career he de- 
voted: his attention and energy to legislation providing for 
the irrigation of arid lands. This subject appealed to him with 
tremendous force because it had been pressed in upon his. 
attention by a wide range of observation. He had witnessed 
the transformation of arid lands into fields and gardens of 
richness and beauty. He found an inspiration in doing things 
that would reclaim the desert places and make them contribute 
to the wealth and happiness of mankind. 

This story runs without Umit, The wealth that it has 
brought to the people of the arid sections of our country can 
not be measured in dollars and cents. Thus in the midst of 
his congressional career he has extended the helping hand not 
only to his immediate constituents but likewise to the people 
of the entire country. 

When we think of the brilliant achievements that have been 
sketched here to-day in eulogies for our former colleague, the 
Hon. James R. Mann, of Illinois, and others who could be named 
without limit that have served their country faithfully and 
efficiently, we can not resist a feeling of regret that such 
useful lives should close prematurely at times of great need. 
But yesterday they were active here and their voices were ring- 
ing out with words of wisdom and guidance for all of us in our 
efforts to serve our country, To-day they are silent, How 
strange the contrast. Life seemed to hold them for a little 
time between two efernities, But life! Life! What is it? 
Whence came it? Whither is it going? It is only a little span 
between two eternities, Out of the past it came, into the future 
it goes. But what is its mission here? It builds homes, com- 
munities, states, nations. It erects cottages, temples, palaces, 
and great cities. May we not say, and may we not have the 
assurances of our deceased colleagues whose memories we re- 
yere to-day, that the great mission of the people of the United 
States of America is to lead the world into still larger measures 
of liberty, freedom, happiness, and prosperity, 


DEATH OF HON, NESTOR MONTOYA, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it becomes my painful duty to 
report the death of our colleague, Hon. Nestor MONTOYA, a 
Representative from the State of New Mexico, who died sud- 
denly at his home yesterday morning. It is. needless to say 
that everybody in the House is shocked and grieved at the 
announcement of his death. At a later date I will ask that a 
day be set apart on which memorial services may be held in 
honor of our deceased colleague. For the present I offer the 
following resolutions, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read the resolutions as follows: 

House Resolution 488. 

Resolwed, That the House has heard with profound sorrow. of the 
= aot, Hon. Nestor MONTOYA, a Representative from the State of 

“Resolved ‘That a committee of 10 Members of the House, with such 
Members of the Senate as may be joized, be appointed to attend the 
“Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the House be authorized and 
directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary ie oper in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the House, 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased, 

The resolutions were agreed to. 

The Speaker appointed the following committee: 

Mr. Snyper, Mr. Suara of Idaho, . JOHNSON of Washing- 
ton, Mr. THompson, Mr. Couron, Mr. WHITE of Kansas, Mr, 
Faust, Mr. Steacart, Mr. Lowry; and Mr, HAYDEN, 


The Clerk read the further resolution as follows: 


Resolved, That, as a further mark 
late Representatives MANN, KINKAID, 
adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURN MENT, 


Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, January 15, 1923, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


SENATE, 


Monpay, January 15, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 9, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 


the recess. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


measure this morning, so I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst McKellar Simmons 
Bayard Gerry McLean Smith 
Borah Glass McNary Smoot 
Brookhart Harreld Moses Stanfield 
Broussard Harris Nelson Breras 
Bursum Harrison New Sutherland 
Calder Heflin Nicholson Swanson 
Cameron Hitchcock Norbeck Townsend 
8 Johnson Norrise Wadsworth 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Culberson Keyes Pittman Warren 
Curtis Ladd Ransdell Watson 
Ernst La Follette Reed, Pa. Weller 
Fernald Lenroot Robinson z Willis 
Fletcher Lod, Sheppard 
Frelinghuysen MeCumber Shields 

Mr. SMITH. I take this opportunity to announce that my 


colleague [Mr. Dra] is absent on account of the death of a 
relative. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. ODDIE. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexter] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hate] are absent on official business in connection with 
the work of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY OF DAUGHTERS OF AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the annual report of the National 
Society of the Daughters öf the American Revolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES, 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, as chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, reporting, in response to Senate Resolution 
899, agreed to January 6, 1923, that the commission has no 
passenger automobile or other motor vehicle and has made no 
allowances for upkeep or other expenses: connected with any 
privately owned automobile or motor vehicle, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
chairman of the United States Tariff Commission, reporting, in 
response to Senate Resolution 309, agreed to January 6, 1923, 
that the commission uses no passenger automobiles or other 
vehicles of any kind; that it makes no allowances for privately 
owned automobiles; that it maintains no garages; that it does 
not hire or rent any such vehicles; and that these statements 
apply to points outside of as well as in the District of Colum- 
bia, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


SENATOR FROM RHODE ISLAND, 


Mr. COLT presented the credentials of PETER Gorter Gerry, 
chosen a Senator from the State of Rhode Island for the term 
of six years beginning the 4th day of March, 1923, which were 
read and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 

Stare oF RHODA ISLAND AND PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS 
Eeecutive Chamber, Providence. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATH OF THE UNITED STATES : 
to certify that on the 7th day of November, A, D. 1922, 
alae 8 GERY was duly chosen by the qualified electors of t 
tate of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations a Senator from said 
tate to represent said State in the Senate of the United States for 
the term of six years beginning the 4th day of March, 1923, 
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of respect to the memory of the 
and Monroya, this House do now 


Mr. President, I think it was 
the understanding that we would take up the rural-credits 


JANUARY 15, 


-In-testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and caused to be 
Parnes great seal of the State of Rhode Island and Providence 


Done at the city of Providence this 11th day of January, A. D. 1923. 
[5841] WILLIAM S. FLYNN, Governor, 
By the governor: 
Ernest L. SPRAGUE, 
Deputy Seoretary of State. 
SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moses in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the credentials of Woopnnwan N. FERRIS, 
chosen a Senator from the State of Michigan for the term of 
six years beginning the 4th day of March, 1923, which were read 
and ordered to be placed on file, as follows: 

Stary oF MICHIGAN, 
Bwecutive Office, Lansing, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE UNITED Srares: 


This is to certify that on the Tth day of November, 1922, Woop- 
BRIDGE N. FERRIS was duly chosen by the qualified electors of the 
State of Michigan a Senator from sai State to represent said State 
in the Senate of the United States for the term of six years beginning 


on the 4th car or March, 1923. 
Witness : excellency, our governor, Alexander J. Groesbeck, and 


our seal hereto affixed at Lansio this 11th da £ January, m 
year of our Lord 1923. 2A 1285 m 
SEAL. 


ALEX. J. GRONSBECK, Governor. 
y the governor: 


Canis J. DnLaxd, 
Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of the Washakie Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, of Worland, Wyo., favoring the 
passage of legislation amending the Federal farm loan act, 
which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the Judge Blair 
Bible Class of the Second Presbyterian Church, at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, favoring the enactment of legislation to make offenses 
against the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and laws 
passed thereunder punishable by imprisonment, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the J udiciary,. 

Mr. LADD presented the petition of Ada Endres and 58 other 
citizens of Fort Yates, N, Dak., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation extending immediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples 
of the German and Austrian Republics, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented a petition of 29 citizens of Bottineau 
County, N. Dak., praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
to stabilize the prices of farm products, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions of the Bowbells National Farm 
Loan Association of Bowbells, the White Earth National Farm 
Loan Association of White Earth, the Van Hook National Farm 
Loan Association of Van Hook, the Glen Ullin National Farm 
Loan Association of Glen Ullin, the Northern Griggs County 
National Farm Loan Association of Binford, and the Garri- 
Son National Farm Loan Association of Garrison, all in the 
State of North Dakota, protesting against the passage of 
House bill 13125, the so-called Strong bill, amending certain 
sections of the. Federal farm loan act, or any other proposed 
legislation which would essentially impair the features of the 
Federal farm loan act as originally enacted, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PROPOSED ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 


Mr. CAPPER. I ask to have printed in the Recorp a tele- 
gram from the Lions Club, of Wichita, Kans., urging Congress 
to authorize the President to call a conference of all the lead- 
ing nations to consider international problems. I ask that the 
telegram be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

(Western Union Telegram.] 
WICHITA, Kans., January 12, 1923. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
United States Senator from Kansas, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We herewith respectfully submit a resolution unanimously passed 
on January 10, 1923, by the Lions Club, of Wichita, Kans. 

“ Whereas there are serious economie and financial problems as a 
result of failure to arrive at a fair and just understanding among 
nations after the World War; and 

<“ Whereas such problems must be solved before any of the nations 
can hope to return to normal financial „ basis; and 

“ Whereas it has been demonstrated beyo: peradventure of a doubt 
that no reasonable basis for a return of normal conditions financially, 
economically, and commercially and no lasting peace can be established 
among the nations without the cooperation of all the nations of the 


rth: Therefore, be it 
wat Resolved by the Lions Club of the City of Wichita, Kans., That 
dent to call a 


Congress be urged to authorize and empower the Presi 


1923. 


conference of all the leading nations at an early date for the pu 
of arriving at a just and equitable understanding of the,many Bitieult 
problems that have confronted the ples of all countries ever since 
the signing of the armistice and which is threatening to again plunge 
the whole world into a disastrous conflict.” 

THE Lions CLUB OF WICHITA, Kans, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1528) for the relief of Sophie K. 
Stephens, reported it with an amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No, 1007) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4275) incorporating the 
Supreme Lodge of the World, Loyal Order of Moose, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1009) 
thereon. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Immigration, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4092) providing for the admis- 
sion into the United States of certain refugees from near 
eastern countries, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 1010) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 53) 
to create a joint committee of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives to determine what employment can be furnished 
Federal prisoners, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No, 1011) thereon. 

Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4176) to amend section 370 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States (Rept. No. 1012) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10817) to amend section 100 of the Judicial 
Code of the United States (Rept. No. 1013). i 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, submitted a minority report on the bill (S. 4287) to pro- 
vide credit facilities for the agriculturał? and live-stock indus- 
tries of the United States; to amend the Federal farm loan 
act; to amend the Federal reserve act; and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to be printed as part 2 of Report No, 1003. 


COLUMBIA RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4260) to extend 
the time for the construction of a bridge over the Columbia 
River, between the States of Oregon and Washington, at a point 
approximately 5 miles upstream from Dalles City, Wasco 
County, in the State of Oregon, and I submit a report (No. 
1008) thereon. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is 
anxious to have the bill passed, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its present consideration. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Is the bill in the usual form? 

Mr. CALDER. I assure the Senator that it is. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole; and it was read, as follows: i 

Be it enacted, ete., That the times for commencing and completin, 
the construction of a bridge, authorized by act of Congress approv 
January 21, 1922, to be built by The Dalles Oregon-Washington Toll 
Bridge Co., a corporation of the State of Oregon, its successors and 
assigns, over the Columbia River, at a point approximately 5 miles 
upstream from Dalles City, Wasco County, in the State of egon, to 
a point on the opposite shore in the State of Washington, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 

reot. 

“Suc. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: : 

By Mr. SWANSON: > 

A bill (S. 4338) for the relief of the Southern. Transporta- 
tion Co.; 

A bill (S. 4339) for the relief of the Fred E. Jones Dredging 
Co.; and 

A bill (S. 4340) for the relief of Joseph M. Clark & Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 4841) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Oregon-Washington Bridge Co. and its suecessors to construct 
a toll bridge across the Columbia River at or near the city of 
Hood River, Oreg.; to the Committee on Commerce, 
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By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4342) to amend paragraph 403 of schedule 4, sec- 
tion 1, Title I, and paragraph 1703 of schedule 15 of section 201 
of Title II of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: - 

A bill (S. 4343) for the relief of the legal or equitable owners 
or claimants of the United States steamship Nueces; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4844) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
Howell Butler; to the Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 4345) for the relief of E. J. Reynolds; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4346) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Delaware State highway department to construct a bridge 
across the Nanticoke River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4347) granting a pension to Louise Blue; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 4348) for the relief of various owners of vessels 
and cargoes damaged by the United States ship Lamberton; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 268) establishing a commission 
to investigate lynching; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS. 


Mr. NELSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 4805) granting an increase of 
pension to certain soldiers of the Mexican War and Civil War 
and their widows and minor children, widows of the War of 
1812, Army nurses, and for other purposes, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed. 


RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment and Mr. NOR- 
BECK submitted two amendments intended to be proposed by 
them to the bill (S. 4280) to provide credit facilities for the 
agricultural and live-stock industries of the United States; 
to amend the Federal reserve act; to amend the Federal farm 
loan act; to extend and stabilize the market for United States 
bonds and other securities; to provide fiscal agents for the 
United States; and for other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


DISTRIBUTION OF NITRATES, 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
405), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 

Resolved, That the President be requested, if the terms and condi- 
tions are such as to authorize it, to purchase under the provisions of 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 265) to stimulate crop 2 in 
the United States, passed by the ate on Janua: 3, 1923, the 
28,000 tons and such other excess nitrates now held and advertised 
for sale by the War Department for distribution, and to distribute the 
same under the terms of said joint resolution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 251) providing for the filling 
of two vacancies that will oecur on January 14, 1923, and 
March 1, 1923, respectively, in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution of the class other than Members of 
Congress with amendments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 7658. An act to amend the act approved August 25, 
1919, entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcon- 
tractors for the post offices and other buildings and work under 
the supervision of the Treasury Department, and for other 
purposes“; 

H. R. 13374. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13615. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and 
for other purposes. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BOYDEN BEFORE THE REPARATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. BORAH. I ask to have printed in the Recorb, in 8-point 
type, what is claimed by the press to be an official report 
of Mr. Boyden’s speech a few days ago at the time the Repara- 
tion Commission had to do with declaring a default in the 
German payment. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, in 8-point type, as follows: 


BOYDEN SPEECH ON REPARATION TREATY—OrfFictaL Recorp oF His PLEA 
IN EXTRNUATION OF GERMANY'S Woop AND COAL DEFAULT—SIDED 
WITH BRADBURY— ARGUED THAT REPARATION BOARD SHOULD REPORT 
EXTENT or INTENTION ENTERING INTO FAILURE, 


[By Edwin L. James. Copyright, 1923, by the New York Times Co. 
Special Cable to the New York Times.] 

Paris, January 13.—I have obtained an official record of 
what Roland Boyden, the American member of the Reparation 
Commission, said to the commission on January 9, when 
French action against Germany was decided upon. This 
‘procés verbal, read and approved by Mr. Boyden, shows that 
the American commissioner declared that the reparations pro- 
‘visions of the Versailles treaty were impossible; that this im- 
possibility had seriously affected Germany’s financial situa- 
tion; that it had caused great loss of money to the Allies and 
would continue to do so until the treaty conditions were 
‘changed, 

Mr. Boyden made it plain that he was speaking in a personal 
capacity. However, it was generally accepted by the other com- 
missioners that his views coincided with those of the American 

Government. 

In view of the approaching probability of further French ac- 
tion to carry out the provisions which the American delegate 
has characterized as ns special Importance attaches to 
what he said. 

The official record follows: 

REMARKS MADE BY MR. BOYDEN AT THD REPARATION COMMISSION MERT- 
ING, JANUARY 9, 1923. 

“Mr. Boyden stated that, not being one of the official judges 
as were his colleagues, it would be easy for him to remain 
silent, but he preferred to assume his own responsibility in 
his personal capacity as they assumed theirs in their official 
eapacity. In English and American courts it was not uncom- 
mon for a person of judicia! education to sit with official judges 
as ‘amicus curiæ, and, though in fact not a judge, to express 
‘his own personal view. Mr. Boyden endeavored to form an 
(opinion upon the judicial aspect of the situation. 

“Paragraph 17, annex 2, referred to default, and paragraph 
28 referred to voluntary default. Mr. Boyden was in agree- 
ment with the decision of the commission that in both cases 
voluntary default was intended. 

“What was voluntary default? One, excuse for nonperform- 
ance would be recognized by all, viz, ‘Force majeure,’ but in 
| Mr. Boyden’s view the expression voluntary default’ included 
other excuses. It meant the doing or failure to do something 
with knowledge at the time that action or failure to act might 
reasonably have an effect resulting in default. 

“There was in Mr. Boyden's view a very considerable dif- 
ference between the question then under discussion and the 
{question as it had arisen in connection with the deliveries of 
timber. The demand for timber was a single demand. The 
main reason for the timber default seemed to consist in diffi- 
culties which arose from depreciation of the mark. These dif- 
ficulties were of an extraordinary nature, such as had never 
before arisen in Germany, and it was easily conceivable that 
the persons who had to meet them did not at once see how to 
meet them. and did not realize at the time that their failure 
to do certain things promptly would result in default. Never- 
theless Mr. Boyden was inclined to think that even in connec- 
tion with wood there had been voluntary default within the 
meaning of the treaty. 

COAL QUESTION DIFFERENT. 


“The difference between the timber question and the coal 
question lay in the fact that the coal requirements were monthly 
requirements, The Germans faced with deficits in any month 
‘ought at once to have taken whatever precautions were neces- 
‘sary to see that those difficulties, whatever they had been, 
were avoided during the next month. They had failed to do 
that and the deficits had continued month after month. 

“One further judicial point arose, to which Sir John Brad- 
bury referred in connection with the purpose of paragraph 17. 
| In Sir John Bradbury's opinion, the purpose of that paragraph 
was to enable the commission to appeal to the Governments 
only when the measures at its command had proved inade- 
‘quate to enforce obedience. That was a perfectly comprehen- 


| 


sible interpretatioa and explained in large part the difference 
between Sin John Bradbury and his colleague as to the action 
to be taken. Mr. Boyden’s own reading of paragraph 17 was, 
however, different. In his view the commission was required 
to report any voluntary default forthwith, partly for the in- 
formation of the Governments and partly to enable the Gov- 
ernments to take such action as they thought fit. 

“Mr. Boyden recognized that previous action of the commis- 
slon with respect to coal defaults had not been consistent with 
that interpretation, for the commission had not automatically 
reported defaults as they had arisen. Althongh this previous 
practice did not in his view represent the waiver of a right 
it was, nevertheless, a practical fact which should be taken 
into account, particularly by the Governments themselves in 
whatever action they might take. 

“From the judicial point of view he was of the opinion that 
the argument put forward by the German delegation to the 
effect that in private contracts a deficiency of 10 per cent did 
not constitute a default was of no value. The treaty did not 
contemplate application of any such commercial custom to its 
provisions. 

“ With regard to the letter of March 21, Mr. Boyden consid- 
ered the commission did not by its terms abandon its right 
under the treaty to report voluntary default. He did not re- 
member exactly what views his colleagues then held, but it 
might be taken for granted that the language used would not 
have been accepted by certain delegates if they thought it 
eliminated the possibility of reporting voluntary default. 

“The argument to which the German delegation attached 
most weight was that concerning the needs of Germany as in- 
dicated by ber importation of nearly as much coal as she was 
delivering to the Allies. Legally that argument seemed to him 
applicable not to the question of voluntary default but to the 
decision of the commission as to the demands made on Germany. 

“This argument would have weight if used to show that the 
commission's decision upon the amount of coal which Germany, 
could supply without. due interference with its industrial re- 
quirements was incorrect. But the commission’s decision re- 
mained a decision unless changed, and Germany's industrial 
requirements had nothing to do with Germany’s obligations 
to carry out the decision so long as it was not changed. 

“But having expressed his view of the legal situation, Mr. 
Boyden desired to add several to the foregoing considerations, 
particularly in regard to Germany's need for coal and her im- 
portation of coal from abroad. The previous practice of the 
commission with respect to coal default and the commission's 
letter of March 21 had a practical bearing on the situation, 
which would naturally be taken into account by the Govern- 
ments after the commission reported the default. 

“The report by the commission on wood default seemed to 
him to be very defective. When reporting voluntary default 
it was of the utmost importance for the commission to report 
the extent of the intention which had entered into that de- 
fault. The commission was a tribunal which found the ac- 
cused guilty; punishment would be meted out by another 
tribunal. It was therefore of the greatest Importance that the 
exact nature of the crime should be reported by the commis- 
sion so that punishment by the Governments might fit the 
crime. 

“Mr. Boyden agreed with Sir John Bradbury that the word 
‘punishment’ was not appropriate, and that the real purpose 
of the provision was eonstructive. The real point was that 
the report should be made in such a way as to aid the Goy- 
ernments in adopting methods which would lead to constructive 
results. But if was of equal importance that the quality of 
the crime should be made plain in the report, whether the re- 
sults were to be punitive or constructive. The commission in 
its report on coal deliveries should set forth not merely the 
fact of default but also the causes of default and all extenu- 
ating circumstances. It was only upon such a basis that the 
Governments could fairly perform their duty in the matter. 

“If Mr. Boyden-were asked to express in a few words what 
Germany had failed to do he would say Germany failed to 
take those exceptional and rather extraordinary measures 
month by month which were necessary to cope with difficulties 
which the experience of previous months had shown would 
arise. 

“It was understandable that Germany's opinion of her own 
requirements should affect her attitude. Her opinion on this 
point and the facts on this point were both of great importance 
in connection with the extent of Germany’s default. The re- 
port should emphasize the percentage which expressed the real 
extent of the default. While the default was important from 
a financial point of view, as M. Delacroix had explained, Ger 
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many had made a very considerable effort in a very difficult 
matter and had attained a very large measure of success. 

“Mr. Boyden had hitherto confined himself to voluntary de- 
fault on the part of Germany and the reasons which tend to 
lessen her culpability. If, however, he were making a report 
he would go further and would deal with the whole question 
of the failure of Germany in executing her obligations under 
the treaty and would explain that the conditions imposed by 
the treaty had been denionstrated by experience to be impossi- 
ble and that that impossibility had affected not only Germany's 
financial situation and her financial obligations to the Allies 
but also her obligation like these in respect to coal and wood. 

“ He would further express the opinion which he had already 
expressed before the commission that continuance of these con- 
ditions had already resulted in great loss of money to the Allies 
and would result in still further loss so long as they were 
maintained.” 


REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 251) providing for the filling of two vacancies that 
will occur on January 14, 1923, and March 1, 1923, respectively, 
in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of the 
class other than Members of Congress, which were on page 1, 
line 3, to strike out “two vacancies” and insert “ vacancy ”; 
on page 1, lines 7 and 8, to strike out “of John B. Henderson“ 
and insert “that Frederick A. Delano”; on page 1, lines 8 and 
9, to strike out “ whose term will expire March 1, 1923” and 
insert“ be appointed to succeed John B. Henderson, deceased ” ; 
and to amend the title so as to read “Joint resolution providing 
for the filling of two vacancies in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the class other than Members of 
Congress.” 

Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments, which were made necessary by the death of Mr. Hender- 
son. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF FARM PRODUCTS, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
House bill 12817, the unfinished business, may be temporarily 
laid aside in order that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] may call up the rural credits measure.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, the pending motion before the 
Senate on the unfinished business is a motion made by me to 
take up the bill (S. 4050) to provide for the purchase and sale 
of farm products, reported by the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The motion was made by me several weeks ago. 
The effect of the motion, if it prevails, would be to lay aside 
Senate bill 12817, the so-called ship subsidy bill, and take up 
that measure for consideration, 

If the Senate is anxious to consider legislation in relation to 
the farmer, some of us at least, though we may be a small 
minority, think this bill of greater importance than any that 
has yet been reported. However that may be, and however 
Senators may disagree, it is a bill applying directly to the 
agricultural situation. 

I have not been responsible for the delay in reaching a vote 
on my motion. By a unanimous-consent agreement entered into 
on the 21st of December last, in order to make it unnecessary 
for me to renew the motion from day to day, it was agreed that 
the motion should be considered pending whenever the ship 
subsidy bill was before the Senate. No other motion is in 
order on the ship subsidy bill until my motion is disposed of. 
No other motion to take up any other bill is in order until my 
motion is disposed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question? 

Mr, NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is the Senator from Nebraska reading a 


unanimous-consent agreement which he is proposing to the 


Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
temporaneously. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Sgnator contend that it would be 
out of order, should his motion be agreed to, to move to proceed 
to the consideration of some other farm credit bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; I make no such contention. If the 
motion which I have made, and which is now pending, should 
prevail, that would place before the Senate the bill named in 
my motion. It would then be in order, of course, for any Sen- 
ator to move to take up any other bill or any other subject, but 
my motion is not susceptible of amendment or substitution. 


I am not reading at all; I am speaking ex- 


Mr. SIMMONS. T now understand the Senator from Ne- 


raska. 

Mr. NORRIS. The motion must first be decided. 

As I was about to state, Mr. President, I have not been re- 
sponsible for the long delay in yoting on the motion. I think 
those of us who favor this proposed legislation are now en- 
titled to a vote on the motion, and I therefore object to laying 
aside the unfinished business until the motion shall have been 
disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is not responsible 
for the delay in voting upon his motion; there is no question 
about that. In order that we may dispose of the matter and 
proceed to the consideration of the farm-credit measures, which 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN‘4 is now ready to 
bring up, I trust that we may have a vote upon the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in a discussion of the 
pending motion some weeks ago I stated that I expected to vote 
for it. I made that statement because I believed that the sub- 
ject of agricultural credits should take precedence over that 
of ship subsidy. I have been very glad to have the motion 
pending, in order that the Banking and Currency Committee 
might have an opportunity to consider the various bills before 
it and report favorably on some measure, in order that the 
Senate then might consider the question and agree upon some 
substitute for the bill reported out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

I have never favored the so-called Norris bill. Certain fea- 
tures of it I opposed, particularly that which gave to the Fed- 
eral Government the power to buy agricultural products, to 
hold them, and to operate warehouses and elevators; but there 
were one or two other features of the bill which I favored. 

I am in favor of both bills, with some amendments, which 
have been reported out of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. That bill has received the consideration of groups of 
Senators as well as of the Joint Commission on Agricultural 
Inquiry. It was recommended by that commission for passage 
a year ago; and it seems now, with the indorsement of the 
President of the United States as well as of other high officials 
of the Government who have seen the light, that we shall be 
able to enact that proposed legislation with certain amend- 
ments. 

If the motion of the Senator from Nebraska shall prevail, of 
course we might substitute for the bill, to the consideration of 
which he proposes the Senate shall proceed, the measure re- 
ported out of the Committee on Banking and Currency, namely, 
the Lenroot-Anderson bill, provided a motion for that purpose 
should receive a majority of the votes here. However, here 
is the trouble about that: When that bill shall go to conference- 
friends of the measure should be appointed the conferees upon 
it; in other words, it would not be fair to those who shall vote 
for the Lenroot-Anderson bill, with or without modifications, 
that gentlemen should be appointed as conferees on the bill in 
the conference between the House and the Senate who are op- 
posed to the measure and who might favor the Norris bill. 
Since the adoption of the motion of the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Nonnis] would bring before the Senate the so-called 
Norris bill, if the Lenroot-Anderson bill should be substituted 
for it, the Presiding Officer might naturally appoint Senators 
as conferees on the part of the Senate who have championed 
the Norris bill and who have favored the motion to take it up. 
They rank high on the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
The Senate would then be in the attitude of having Senators 
as conferees on the bill who did not favor what the Senate had 
done but who favored the Norris proposal. 

It seems to me that the best thing to do, since the Lenroot- 
Anderson bill has been reported out of the committee and is 
now on the calendar, is to vote down the motion of the Senator 
from Nebraska and then take up the Lenroot-Anderson bill, 
consider that measure and pass it, and thus insure that there 
shall be appointed as conferees on the part of the Senate in the 
conference between the two Houses those who are whole- 
heartedly in favor of the Lenroot-Anderson bill. For that rea- 
son I shall vote against the motion of the Senator from -Ne- 
braska with the hope and, indeed, the expectation, I may say, 
that immediately—for I understand that is the program on the 
other side of the Chamber—the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] will temporarily withdraw the ship subsidy bill, and 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] will then 


move the consideration of the Lenroot-Anderson bill or the 
Capper bill, as the case may be, seriatim, in order that the 
Senate may consider and pass those two measures immediately 
and get them over to the other House and into conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to state that if 
the motion of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norets] shall 
be yoted down, I shall then ask that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside, in order that the Senator from Con- 
necticut may call up the bill reported from his committee. E 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
if that is his intention? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Yes; it is my intention to call up for con- 
sideration Senate bill 4280, which is the so-called Capper bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. It ts the intention that the Capper bill 
shall be first called up and disposed of and that then the 
Senate shall immediately proceed to the consideration of the 
Lenroot-Anderson bill? 

Mr. MCLEAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut another question. Suppose unanimous consent shall not 
be granted for the consideration of the bill named by him; 
will the Senator from Connecticut then make the motion that 
the Senate proceed to its consideration? 

Mr. McLEAN. I certainly shall do so. 
> Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that is all I desire shall be 

one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 

the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norars]. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the argument made by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] is both ingenious and 
unique. I presume he is speaking not only for himself but, in 
view of the questions which other Senators have asked, also in 
behalf of several other Senators. The main object to be at- 
tained, in order that the farmers of America may have the 
benefit of some good legislation, is that the conference commit- 
tee on the part of the Senate shall be appointed from the mem- 
bership of the Banking and Currency Committee rather than 
from the membership of the Agricultural Committee. Of 
course, Mr. President, the farmers of America ought to under- 
stand that those Members of the Senate who are on the Agri- 
cultural Committee, which is charged with the responsibility 
of dealing with the interests of the farmers, are not the friends 
of legislation for the farmers, but that they must look to the 
Banking and Curreney Committee to secure such legislation, 
and that there must be selected from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee members of the conference committee on the 
part of the Senate in order to secure legislation for the benefit 
of the farmers. Far be it from me, Mr. President, to cast any 
reflection upon the members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee or to question their sincerity or their intention to 
do what in their judgment is the proper thing to be done. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the Lenroot bill has been recommended by the Joint Commission 
on Agricultural Inquiry and that the members of that commis- 
sion on the part of the Senate were the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Roprnson], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Hargtson]. It does not seem to me that the farmers were 
ignored so far as the membership of that joint commission was 
concerned, and the Lenroot bill attempts to carry out the sug- 
gestions and conclusions of that commission. 

Mr. NORRIS. The argument of the Senator from Connecticut 
is likewise ingenious and is on all fours with the argument of 
the Senator from Mississippi. The impression may be gathered 
from what the Senator from Connecticut has said that the bill 
which he is going to ask to have considered next has been rec- 
ommended by members of the Senate Agricultural Committee. 
The fact remains that the bill has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of which I believe none of 
the Senators whom he mentions are members, so consequently 
none of thein could be on the conference committee. 

Why do Senators become suspicious at once? I have not 
made an argument against that bill; I have not said a word 
against it; I am not fighting that bill; I am merely calling 
attention to the fact that the argument made by the Senator 
from Mississippi, backed up by the Senator from Connecticut, 
would result in placing on the conference committee members 
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of the Banking and Currency Committee rather than members 
of the Agricultural Committee. In answer to that the Senator 
from Connecticut calls attention to the fact that the bill to 
which he refers was drawn up by the joint commission of 
which certain Members of the Senate, whom he named, were 
members; but, Mr. President, those Senators will not be on the 
conference committee. The Senator desires friends of the pro- 
posed legislation on the conference committee, and that is 
proper, and it may be implied from what the Senator has 
Said that the Senators mentioned would probably be on the 
conference committee, whereas anyone who will look into the 
question will know that they will not be members of the con- 
ference committee when that committee shall have been ap- 
pointed. However, I took the floor principally for the purpose 
of resenting in a way the imputation that in order to secure 
legislation for the benefit of the farmer the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Senate must be ignored and the members of that 
committee must be kept off the conference committee. 

Mr. President, I have not examined it sufficiently to know 
whether the suggestions of the originators of the bill reported 
by the Senator from Connecticut have been carried out in the 
bill as presented from the Banking and Currency Committee; 
I do not know to what extent they may have amended the bill. 

Now let me return to the argument of the Senator from 
Mississippi, and let me take it up where I was interrupted by 
the Senator from Connecticut. The Senator from Mississippi 
has outlined a parliamentary procedure that will undoubtedly 
not take place. If the motion which I have made should pre- 
vail. he has assumed in that event that the Capper bill and the 
Lenroot bill, neither one of which I am opposing, and which 
have been reported from the Banking and Currency Committee, 
will be substituted for my bill after it shall have been taken up. 
It is not at all likely that that will happen. On the other 
hand, the probabilities are that if the motion should prevail 
and the bill named in the motion shall be laid before the Sen- 
ate, it will be followed by a motion of the Senator from Con- 
necticut to take up for consideration one of the other bils, 
and he has already told us that it is not going to be the bill 
that was recommended by the joint commission. 

If the majority of the Senate believe that bill to be of more 
importance to the agriculturists of the country than this one, 
they will vote to take it up; and this bill then will be displaced, 
the same as my motion, if it prevails, will displace the ship 
subsidy bill; so that the conferees will come from the sancti- 
monious committee of the Senate known as the Banking and 
Currency Committee. On the other hand, if that does not take 
place, if the procedure outlined by the Senator from Mississippi 
is followed, and all of this bill that I have moved to take up is 
stricken out except the enacting clause, and that bill is inserted, 
I assume that the Presiding Officer will appoint members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee to the conference committee, 
and not members of the Agricultural Committee. I should think 
he ought to do that; and certainly the Presiding Officer has no 
prejudice in favor of the Agricultural Committee. No one will 
charge that; so that if that happens the dear old Banking and 
Currency Committee would probably have its members on the 
conference committee just the same. So far as I am concerned, 
if that does happen, I think they ought to be put on. I would 
not want to be on the conference committee. I am not a candi- 
date for a position on the conference committee, simply because 
I believe in all fairness that when that btll passes, whether it 
is now or later, the conference committee ought to be named 
from the Banking and Currency Committee. I think that would 
be fair. 

Mr. President, there ought to be no conflict between the bill 
that I have moved to take up and either one of the bills men- 
tioned by the Senator from Connecticut. If the Senators have 
only been fooling along, using this motion that I have made as 
a bumper, waiting for the Banking and Currency Committee 
to get ready, then they will vote down this motion. Then the 
motion will be defeated, and it can be followed by another mo- 
tion by the Senator from Connecticut. i 

I am willing to agree now, if it will help the bill that I have 
proposed, that I shall not be one of the members of the con- 
ference committee if it shall pass. Get them from the Banking 
and Currency Committee or some other committee, if you want 
to. I am not going to argue the merits of this question, because 
I have been over it once, and I realize that whatever I may 
say can not affect and will not affect the vote of any Member 
of the Senate; but, according to my belief, there is not a bill 
pending in the Senate that will do the farmers of America as 
much good as the one that is included in this motion. All I am 
asking is that we have a fair, honest vote. If a majority of the 
Senate want to turn it down, they will have their way. There 
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is nothing particularly bad about it. I think they will make a 
mistake if they do it, but I may be wrong; they may be right. 
Whatever the result, I of course will, as gracefully as an awk- 
ward man knows how to do, accept the verdict; but I am un- 
willing that there shall be any camouflage here upon this mo- 
tion. I am unwilling that we should give out to the country an 
insinuation that if this bill is taken up, and the other bill 
finally is taken up and passed, something is going to happen 
on the conference committee on the part of the chairman of 
the Agricultural Committee that is unfair or unjust to the 
farmers of America. I am unwilling that we should vote on it on 
the assumption, even, that members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee who were members of the joint commission will be on 
the conference committee when the other bill is passed. 

I expect to support both of the other bills, unless I am con- 
vinced upon the discussion of them that there is more harm 
than good in them. I am favorably inclined toward them—to- 
ward the subjects, at least. I think we ought to legislate on 
them. I do not want the Senate or the country to get in the 
attitude of placing those bills against this one. All of them 
ought to be passed. They are not antagonistic. There is no 
reason why all of them should not be passed, and all be enforced, 
and good come from all of them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this motion has been pend- 
ing for some time. For a week or two weeks, at least, it 
has been before the Senate. Inasmuch as if the motion should 
prevail it would displace the ship subsidy bill, it has met with 
considerable discussion; and, the ship subsidy bill having been 
from time to time laid aside at the request of the chairman of 
the committee, the motion itself has been laid aside. 

For over 10 days I have had a mass of material which I 
wanted to submit to the Senate bearing especially on the ques- 
tion of ship subsidy, but I have had no opportunity; and I 
am a little afraid that some of it will be somewhat stale 
and perbaps out of date before we take up the ship subsidy 
bill again. However, it is material and pertinent, and perhaps 
will keep to the time when the chairman of the committee 
is ready to allow the Senate to proceed with the ship subsidy 
measure. 

It has been heralded through the press from time to time 
that those opposed to ship subsidy were resorting to tactics 
here which amounted almost to a filibuster to prevent the con- 
sideration of that measure. The fact is, however, that we have 
been ready and prepared to discuss ship subsidy every day since 
the bill has been here. Some of us have been anxious for an 
opportunity to continue the discussion, but the bill has been 
laid aside. I do not criticize the chairman of the committee. 
He saw that in the public interest that was the proper course 
to pursue when we had supply bills before the Senate, and that 
he should lay aside his bill and let us consider the appropria- 
tion bills. Those bills have been considered promptly and ex- 
peditiously, without any attempt at delay on the part of any- 
body; and yet, because those bills have taken the place of the 
ship subsidy bill, opponents of ship subsidy have been charged 
with delaying matters in order that there might not be a vote 
on the ship subsidy bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not say that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has done that at all. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator knows that I have 
not, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know that the Senator has been quite 
reasonable about that and has had no part in it; but some 
newspapers, and particularly those newspapers that apparently 
like the name of subsidy, te which no sort of terror comes when 
the word “subsidy” is used, that are especially fond of it, ap- 
parently, want to make capital out of that situation at the 
expense of those who in good faith believe that legislation to 
be vicious and bad. 

However, the time has come now when we are to act upon 
rural-credit legislation. I think both sides of the Chamber are 
anxious to proceed with that question. We may have some lit- 
tle difference in detail as to whether or not the measures now 
proposed before the Senate entirely meet the situation, but we 
are in agreement upon the broad proposition that something 
ought to be done to meet the needs of agriculture by providing 
a financial system that will accommodate the farmers in the 
matter of their short-time personal credits, and in the matter 
of the marketing and distribution of their products. 

The question now, therefore, is which one of these measures 
will be taken up. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
having made this motion some time ago, desires now to have it 
settled, and desires a vote upon it; and I feel that we ought to 
accommodate him in that respect, because we are confronted 


with a situation where this subject of rural eredits is to be 
taken up by the Senate in one form or another. Therefore I do 
not care to continue the discussion of the motion any further, 
Since the Senator from Nebraska desires it to be acted upon at 
this time, and I am prepared to vote on the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, as I have stated heretofore 
upon the floor of the Senate, I am not in favor of the bill known 
as the Norris bill reported by the Agricultural Committee; but 
frankness requires me to say that I know, from letters and reso- 
Tutions that have come to my attention, that there are a great 
many farmers in this country who are in favor of the Norris 
bill. There are organizations of farmers in the United States 
who baye expressly approved that bill and who believe that It 
will afford agriculture in certain sections of the country more 
ample relief than any of the other bills. 

I do not agree with them. I do not think it would be wise 
legislation. I do not like the principle involved in it, and I 
do not believe that it will meet the evil of which the farmers 
complain; but, Mr. President, I should not like to cast a vote 
summarily to cut off this body from consideration of that meas- 
ure. I think it is entitled to have the consideration of the Sen- 
ate. If we should vote not to take it up, that would be con- 
strued as a vote not to consider it, and I am not willing to cast 
that sort of vote. Opposed to it as I am, I am perfectly willing 
that it shall have a test in the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
parliamentary situation that would arise? If the Norris bill is 
taken up, of course it is in order to offer an amendment in the 
form of a substitute to that bill, but no other substitute can be 
offered to it until that is voted upon. The Senator has a rural 
credit bill; and if the Norris bill should be taken up, and the 
chairman of the committee should offer the committee bill as 
a substitute for the Norris bill, the Senator never would 
have an opportunity of offering his bill and having a vote 
upon it. 

Bir. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Norris bill is taken 
up the Senate can consider it, and then a motion can be made 
to take up some other bill as against that; and that motion 
will prevail if a majority of the Senate, after consideration of 
the Norris bill, decide that they prefer some other bill. 

If any bill is offered as a substitute, before the vote is taken 
upon the substitute, it will be subject to amendment, and if 
the friends of agriculture are disposed to favor the principles 
of that bill, it can be amended so as to make it meet the 
majority views of the Senate. 

I do not apprehend any complications which might prevent 
the Senate from expressing its real opinion upon this subject. 
I think we might as well discuss all of these measures at one 
time, and out of all of them evolve some measure which will 
be satisfactory to the Senate, and that we can do by the process 
of amendment and substitution if we so desire, or we can take 
up either of the other two bills which have been reported from 
the committee upon a motion to proceed to its consideration 
and thus displace the Norris bill. I am loath to cast a vote 
which would seem to deny the Senate an opportunity even to 
consider this measure, which I know a great many farmers in 
the country favor and advocate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the most important matter 
to be enacted by the Congress before adjournment is a rural 
credits bill. I think the measure brought before Congress 
along that line should be confined to that subjeet. The bills 
which have been reported by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and which will be taken up if this motion is defeated, 
are confined to rural credits. There are many matters in the 
Norris bill which do not appertain to rural credits, and with the 
assurance that if this motion Is defeated, if unanimous consent 
is not given for the consideration of those bills, a motion will 
be made to take up those two measures reported by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, which confine their enactments* 
to rural credits, I shall vote against the Norris motion. I 
think the wise thing for the Senate to do is to bring eurrency 
legislation before the Senate, and then after that bill has been 
made the unfinished business the bill offered by the Senator 
from North Carolina and other bills which confine their enact- 
ments to currency legislation can properly be considered. I 
think that is the wisest and best way to get currency legislation 
at this session of Congress, to make currency legislation the 
unfinished business, and postpone action on other measures 
which embody other things. 

Entertaining this view, I shall vote against the consideration 
of the Norris bill, with the assurance that if unanimous consent 
is not given to take up the two measures reported from the 
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Banking and Currency Committee, the chairman of that com- 
mittee will make a motion to take them up and make them the 
unfinished business. s 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I have already announ:ed that 
tbat is my purpose. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am for all three of the 
measures which have been mentioned in this discussion. I 
had a part in framing the two credit measures. As a member 
of the Joint Agricultural Commission, which worked for some 
three months on rural-credits legislation, I joined with the 
commmission in reporting what is known as the Lenroot- 
Anderson bill. I think that is a good measure, and it should 
be passed. I introduced what has been referred to here as 
the Capper bill, which I do not believe will interfere with the 
Lenroot bill. I hope to see both bills passed. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I voted in the committee to report the Norris bill, and I ex- 
pect to support it, with possibly some slight amendments, be- 
cause I believe it is a good measure. 

It seems now to be a question simply as to which one of 
these measures shall have first consideration. I would like 
to see the Lenroot bill and the Capper bill, which are really 
rural-credit measures, have first consideration, and then I 
shall vote for any motion looking to the consideration of the 
bill introduced by the Senator from Nebraska. In voting 
against the motion of the Senator from Nebraska I shall not 
do so in any spirit of antagonism toward his legislation, but 
because I believe the rural-credit measures should have prece- 
dence in consideration in the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the argument of the Senator 
from Kansas is likewise ingenious, He says he is In favor 
of the bill I have moved to take up, and I am not questioning 
his sincerity for a moment. I know he was favorable to it 
in the committee, and yoted to report it. But it seems to me 
the course he proposes we shall take is a very unwise one, 
If we are to lay that bill aside now to take up something 
else which has been reported subsequently, the probabilities 
are that before we get through with that subject some other 
bill will be reported, and we will lay aside again the bill 
I have reported. In the meantime the 4th of March is ap- 
proaching, which means death to everything that is undis- 
posed of. 

The fact is that the bill I have moved to take up has been 
on the calendar of the Senate for weeks. These other bills, 
which the Senator from Kansas wants to put ahead of it, 
have been here for only a few days, having been reported just 
last week, I think, just a day or two ago. If there is any 
difference in the order in -which they should be taken up, then 
it seems to me the precedence ought to be given to the bill 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

I would like to say to the Senator from Kansas that at this 
time, by this motion, the bill reported by that committee has 
been put on trial for its life. It will either be taken up by 
this motion, or it will be dead for this session of Congress. 
Let nobody be deceived on that proposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mosrs in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of the Senator from 
Nebraska that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 4050, On that question the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called), I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Erkins]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McCUMBER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
DirtitincHam] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. New]. I do not see him in 
the Chamber, so I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called), T have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]. 
J am informed that, if present, he would vote as I intend to 
vote, and therefore, being at liberty to vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I wish to in- 
quire if the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. KELLOGG] has 
voted? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
which T transfer to the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pom- 
ERENE] and vote “ yeu.” í 


Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), T havea pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sarr]. 
I understand that, if present, that Senator would vote as I 
intend to vote. I therefore am at liberty to vote, and 1 vote 
s nay,” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). May T in- 
nanos the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman] has 
vo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. WARREN, I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. GUNS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called), I am informed 
that my general pair, the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wiu1aMs], if he were present and voting, would vote “nay.” 
Therefore I shall vote. I vote “nay,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to state that the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Surra] is absent because of an engagement 
in connection with the celebration of the inauguration of the 
governor of his State. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from South 
Carolina is absent because of a death in his family. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], which T transfer to 
the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Spencer] and vote 
ae nay.” A 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pack] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. TRAMMELL] is unavoidably absent. I wish to have this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
KENDRICK] is unavoidably absent, engaged on business relating 
to the public service. He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to state that the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eberg] has a general pair with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—19, 
Ashurst Culberson Ladd Sheppard 
Bayard Fletcher La Follette Simmons, 
Borah George MeNary Stanfield 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Heflin Norris 

NAYS—53. 
Ball Hale Nelson Sterling, 
Broussard Harreld Nicholson Sutheriand 
Bursum Harrison Oddie Swanson 
Calder Hitchcock Pepper Townsend 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Underwood 
Capper Jones, Wash, Pittman Wadsworth 
Colt Keyes Poindexter Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis Lenroot Ransdell Warren 
Ernst Lodge Reed, Pa, Watson 
Fernald McCumber Robinson Weller 
France McKinley Shields Willis 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge ~ 
Gerry Moses Smoot 
Glass Myers Stanley 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Brandegee Elkins McCormick Pomerene 
Caraway Gooding McKellar Reed, Mo. 
Cummins Johnson New Smith 
Dial Kellogg Overman Spencer 
Dillingham Kendrick Owen Trammell 
Edge King Page Williams 


So Mr. Norris’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished business may be tempo- 
rarily laid aside» 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

HOSPITALIZATION OF DISABLED EX-SERVICE MEN. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have been advised that 
the Senate will to-morrow, or possibly not later than Wednes- 
day, proceed to the consideration of the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, which carries, of course, the appropriation for 
maintaining the Veterans’ Bureau. 

I haye here a tabular statement prepared by the Veterans’ 
Bureau showing the various hospitals being constructed and 
the number of ex-service men in the various hospitals, and 
also showing the number of occupied and unoccupied beds. 
It is an interesting and creditable statement, and has been 
sent to me by the Veterans’ Bureau; hence it occurred to me 
that it would be illuminative to Senators interested in the 
matter. In order that it may appear in the Recorp to-morrow 
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morning and be considered by them before the independent 
offices appropriation bill comes before the Senate, in order 
that Senators may see the precise situation as to each hospital, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recor a let- 
ter from the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, together with 
the tabular statement to which I have referred, giving in de- 
tail, as I said, not only the cost but the number of beds occu- 
pied and unoccupied in the various hospitals and various other 
important and pertinent data regarding the hospitalization of 
ex-service men. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that all the material to 
which the Senator refers was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of Friday last, in the proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of that day, and I suggest to the Senator that 
it is scarcely necessary to print it twice. 

Mr. ASHURST. The careful and painstaking Senator from 
Pennsylvania is of opinion that I would attempt to print in 
the Recorp matter which has already been printed therein. I 
am sure after he has been-with us some time he will see that 
it is not a habit of the Senate to put in the Recorp matter 
already printed therein, The details which I am now offering 
have never been printed in the Recorp in this form. I am 
sorry that the Senator, upon whom I am so anxious to make a 
good impression, would think that I would set up such a prece- 
dent here, to wit, attempting to have something printed in the 
Recorp which had already appeared in the Recorp, because, of 
course, that has never been done and I trust we never will 
do so, 

The learned Senator will perceive upon a perusal of this 
statement that it is much in detail, but he is performing a 
useful task in calling the attention of the Senate to the figures 
and the illuminating data put in the Recorp by Representative 
Mappen on last Friday. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator will give me credit 
for the same good intentions he claims for himself and for 
which I gladly give him credit. I was only trying to call his 
attention to something I thought he had overlooked, because 
there appear in fine print about 10 pages of detail regarding 
each hospital in the proceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives of last Friday. I thought the Senator might, perhaps, 
have overlooked it. If he knows what it is and has something 
different, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be understood, however, that if it was 
printed in the Recorp of last Friday’s proceedings, it will not 
be printed again in the RECORD. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I believe that I shall be 
obliged to read the matter I offer for printing. I have already 
stated that the matter which I intend to put in the RECORD 
has not been printed before in this form. But now, had it 
been printed before, I would print it again if I had to read 
all day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not under- 
stand that the Senator from Utah entered an objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to be catechised any more 
about whether that which I offer has already been printed in 
the Rxcond. Why so much anxiety as to whether or not I 
might happen to place in the Recorp something about a 
wounded soldier that has already been printed? I will read 
that data—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I do not yield to my distinguished 
friend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona—— 

Mr. ASHURST. The Chair may say anything to me par- 
liamentarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No objection has been made 
to the Senator's request. 

Mr. ASHURST. For example, I have just received the fol- 


lowing letter: 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, 
Tucson, Ariz., January*9, 1923. 
Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR ASHURST: I wish to call your attention to the ca 
of a Spanish War veteran, Corlis E. Hinds, who died at United Sta 
Veterans’ Hospi Tucson, Ariz., from tuberculosis contracted in ee 
of duty and of the refusal of the Veterans’ Bureau to bury the body, 


to ship it to bis wile ta California, or to bear the slightest expense of 


The deceased left no funds for . nor did his wife have any. 
The commanding officer of this hospital, a James, was unable 
to Ya! body or ship the remains to his wife in California because 
eterans' Bureau r ation which states it will not bear any 


expense of the funeral of panish War veterans. 
8 as the Veterans Bureau was concerned, it could go to 


Through thes kindness and generosity of the patients — 2 sufficient 
money was raised by a collection amongst them t to coffin and ship 


te tue Te wits for burial in the Soldiers’ eee Cemetery, Saw- 


Only 8 last August have Spanish War veterans been admitted to 
Unit States: veterans’ h and this is the first case of a death 
patients Go not feel they should dig in Heir pockets to bury ove of 
their comrades who rightly should — by the 8 

Knowing of your past work for the welfare of ex-sgervice m I trust 

8 — 5 to prevent a recurrence of ig case, 
* ted if you will me authority for ＋ 
James, the commanding officer here, to pay the funeral ArT ey in t 
past case also, so that the money callected for _ funeral ($140) may 
go to the widow and children of the deceased, who are destitute. 
Respectfully yours, James J. WEBB. 

There is plenty of time, Mr. President, to consider ship 
subsidy bills, but if a Senator inferentially suggests he Is going 
to ask that certain data regarding ex-service men's hospitaliza- 
tion be printed, Senators became astute and quick to suggest 
that cure should be used lest perhaps a sentence about ex- 
WWW 

again. 

The data I sought to place in the Recorp is important in- 
formation and has been prepared by the Veterans’ Bureau at 
my special request. If Senators will carefully study the same 
they will obtain copious data respecting the vital subject of 
hospitalization of ex-service men. 

I now avail myself of the privilege. No; the right. No; 
but the duty of explaining to the Senate how a little more 
courage and a little more of the capacity to bear criticisms on 
the part of the Veterans’ Bureau might relieve hundreds of 
soldiers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that the Senator from Arizona 
is mistaken. What the Senator from Utah said was that, 
of course, it was understood, if matter has been once printed 
in the Recorp the Senator from Arizona would not wish to 
have it printed in the Recorp again. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Utah is correct in that 
statement, 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Arizona 
that it is understood between the two Houses that whenever 
anything has been once printed in the Recorp, it shall not 
again be printed in the Recorp. I shall not object to the mat- 
ter the Senator offers being printed, and I never offered such 
an objection in any way, shape, or form. I merely asked the 
Senator from Arizona the same question which I have asked 
other Senators a hundred and perhaps a thousand times on 
the floor of the Senate, and the Senator from Arizona is the 
first Senator who has ever taken exception to the asking of 
that question. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am the first Senator who has ever taken 
exception to the question? 

Mr. SMOOT. And I thought his doing so was really out of 
place, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I know the Senator from Utah thinks my 
doing so is out of place, but I am the judge in such a case. 
The Senator said, “It is understood that if the matter has 
been printed in the Recorp heretofore, it shall not go again into 
the Rxcond,“ but I will not submit to such a censorship and 
such a revision of my humble contributions to the Recoxp. I 
am the one who should say whether or not a matter which I 
present has previously been printed in the 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Arizona had assured me 
that the matter had not previeusly been printed in the RECORD, 
there would not have been a word said about it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Why is it that the question has not been 
asked as to whether matters in regard to the ship subsidy bill 
which Senators have desired printed in the Recorp have pre- 
viously been printed in the Recon? 

Mr. SMOOT. No one, so far as I am aware, has in the dis- 
cussion of that bill asked that matters which have previously 
been printed in the Record shall again be so printed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong any 
controversy with the Senator from Utah, nor do I wish to delay 
action of the Senate on the pending bills. Least of all do T 
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wish to take part in any action here which shall savor of a 
filibuster against any of these bills, but no subject is more im- 
portant or should more truly engage our attention than the 
care of our disabled soldiers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all the Senator from Arizona 
has got te do—and, of course, I shall take his word as to the 
matter—is to state, as he has stated now, that what he desires 
printed in the Recorp has not previously been so printed. There 
will net be another word on my part in reference to the subject, 
and what he desires may be printed in the Recorp. So far as 
any Senator in this body is concerned, no one wishes to object 
to any matter going into the Recorp which might benefit the 
veterans of the World War or assist in making the provisions 

` which have been made for them better than they now are. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe the Senator from Utah is just.as 
anxious and as earnest about hospitalizing the soldiers as am I, 
or as is any other Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona knows that I am, 

Mr. ASHURST. But the Senator from Utah is too busy a 
man; he has not the time—no Senator has the time if he is 
going to do anything else—to give particular attention to the 
hospitalization .question. I have given the subject especial at- 
tention. The Senator from Utah can not do so; there are not 
sufficient hours in the day for even the Senator to make himself 
familiar with all the details regarding hospitalization, though 
he is familiar with most of the subjects which are before the 
Senate for consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona knew that I agreed 
with him, for it was not 15 minutes previously that he brought 
the question to my attention and I agreed with him absolutely. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question of my desire at all. I 
have no wish to do anything which would in any way interfere 
with the Senator, 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not wish to prolong the controversy, 
but I wish to conclude what I started to say, to wit, that Sen- 
ators should read this tabular statement. That is all I have 
to suy, Mr. President, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
referred to by the Senator from Arizona will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNTED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, January 13, 1923. 


Hon. Henry F. ASHuRST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR ASHURST: There is transmitted herewith statement 
on hospitals which you requested Thursday. This statement includes 
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all hospitals available to the United States Veterans’ Bureau, whether 
under the direct eh gt am of the United States Veterans’ Bureau or 
under the control of other Government agencies, such as the Army, 
Navy, National Soldiers“ Homes, or the Public Health Service. It 15 
believed that the notes at the bottom of this statement adequately 
explain the data presented. You will note that the item “ Capital 
cost ” is rather fully explained, since this item involves a very definite 
interpretation in order that the data presented for the several hos- 
pitals may be consistent. There has been eliminated from this cost 
statement expenditures for ordinary repairs and maintenance of build- 
ings and property, and there havè been included only such items as 
seem to be definite improvements and subsequenti, ce the value 
of the real popart . You will note that under this item there have 
been included certain expenditures at hospitals operated by the Army, 
Navy, and soldiers’ homes. These expenditures have been made by 
these services out of funds allotted to them from the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, or from the first Langley bill in the instance of the 
soldiers’ homes. You will note further that this item includes not only 
known obligations or expenditures but also estimated expenditures 
where the project is being planned at the present time or where the 
contracts have not to date been awarded. No separation has been 
made by individual hospitals showing the classification of the expendi- 
tures made, and it is true in a number of instances that the amount 
shown includes not only the first and second Langley bill obligations, 
or estimated obligations, but also such ES as may have been 
made at some prior date from various available appropriations. 

In regard to the first Langley bill, you are ady that the entire 
sum of $18,600,000, the control of which was under the Treasury 
Department, has been entirely obligated or allotted. In regard to the 
second Langley bill, you are advised that the entire appropriation of 
$17,000,000 has been obligated or allotted. From neither of these 
appropriations can further allocation of funds be made for other 
Roept projects than those already ag upon. y 

ith regard to the supplemental information which you requested 
relative to Arizona, you are advised that at the present time in the 
two Veterans’ Bureau hospitals at Arizona there is a total of 65 nurses 
employed—46 at United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 50, Prescott, 
Ariz., and 19 at United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 51, Tucson, 
Ariz. The total personnel employed at the hospital at Prescott num- 
bers 462, while the total personnel employed at the hospital at Tucson 
numbers 119. With regard to the number of and type of buildings at 
each of these institutions, you are advised that at Hospital No. 3 
Prescott, Ariz., there is a total of 71 buildings, classified as follows: 
Hollow tile, 18; concrete blocks, 19; brick, 7T; wooden frame, 23; cor- 
rugated iron, 1; reinforced concrete, 2; iron, 1, At the United States 
Veterans’ Hospital No. 51, Tucson, Ariz., there is a total of approxi- 
mately 70 buildings, 50 of which are Sa i, oy for patients, each accom- 
modating approximately six tients; the balance of the buildings are 
for utilities and administration. All of these buildings are of tem- 
porary frame construction. 

With regard to the civil institutions used In the State of Arizona, 
you are advised that at the present time this bureau is utilizing but 
five hospitals in that State, as follows: 

Arizona Hospital, Tucson, Ariz., 8 patients. 

Hotel Rest Sanatorium. Tucson, Ariz., 1 patient. 

Phoenix Sanatorium, Phoenix, Ariz., 8 

St. Joseph's Hospital, Phoenix, Ariz., 15 patients. 

St. Luke's Home, Phoenix, Ariz., 5 patients. 

It is hoy that the above information and the Information in the 
attached statement will be suitable for zoe purpose and in every way 
satisfactory. However, should you desire any additional data relative 
to this or any other activity In this bureau, I should be very glad to 
furnish it to you upon your request, 

Very truly yours, 
C. R. Forges, Director. 


Hospital facilities avatiable to United States Veterans’ Bureau as of December $0, 1922, including location of new hospitals and additions to existing hospitals being constructed under 
the first and second Langley bills. x 


Branch of service. 


78 | North Little Rock . 
Hot Springs 


CALIFORNIA. 


222 


Occu“ | Unoc- | Total 
pea oe beds: 


Capital cost. Remarks. 


Being constructed out of first Langley bill, fur- 
nis 596 beds to be ready March, 1923. 
Leased hospital. 


Includes 422 new beds from first Langley bill. 
Land leased, buildings Government owned. 


Provided by first Langley bill. 


Leased hospital. 


ley bill, fur- 
ng 425 beds to be ready approximately 
February, 1924. 


192 


4l 


Key West.. 
| Pensacola 
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Hospital facilities available to United States Veterans’ Bureau as of December 30, loge, ete.—Continued. 


Hospital. 0 Uaa 
Branch of service. Type. — cupied som Capital cost. Remarks. 


COLORADO. 
Tas Auimas DRB Bas ccd SE a. Ce Formerly | United States Naval Hospital, Fort 
Denver 3 ooo A neds ascccy 850 | 400 1,259 81, 062, 382. 00 

CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven D r e 8 74| 300. . . . . Leased hospital. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Mala ata, % a 
825 d . St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


Lake City» 239 422,000.00 | Includes 100 tuberculosis beds constructed out of 
first Langley bill. 


265 new neuropsychiatric beds being constructed 
here 1 — first Taney bill, to be available Janu- 
ary, 4 


Leased hospital. 
Do. 
Evanryile: cles csccossccseel Ue Os bo Ea Sechveelscves 1 15 19 S| err ere 
ans e l 732 53 785 | 1, 608,786.00 | 80 new neuropsychiatria beds being built here 
trom first 9 bin, to be completed January, 
IOWA. 
sae PY . U. oe n oun „ 12 168 — Fee 8 enlarged to n 440 bed 
20 „ ( 83 7 a nautor 
7 P pagohiatrie y bear second Langley | bill, 
„„ 1 4 
KENTUCKY. 
7 General. 110 35 145 |..........-...| Leased hospital. 
s ú 347 59 406 | 1,458, 198. 00 
H 8 „ 
60 400| 158,808.00 | Leased tal; $59,516 spent from first Langle 
ö art dga j mond hi 7 
198 3| æ% 2, 550. 00 
2 87 MOD] P 
17 
5 
LARTA * 155 67,615.00 | Hi tal bably to be closed at an early date 
204 3 600 677,604.00 — Soo new g beds built from 
first Langley bill. 
| West Roxbury.......... al b . I Leased hospital. A 
E r TVC 5, Hospital built from first bill, fur- 
Rutland do. T 815,000.00 | Hospi ‘2 tuber 125 36 
$ approximately > — 
Northampton N. eee e 2, 27, 000. 00 Hospital t from second I bill, 
° ; > e th marnes tutae tobe ca 
; S approximately. Fe 
OPO roduc saseseunccckveens 8 AG H. S. . General. 3 9 8 senseve 
W 8 P AEE 251 99 W 
MICHIGAN. 
Camp Custer ä Dr. N ETIT T ATEST 1,700,000. 00 | Hospital bailt from second ley bill, 
pipe ie a 
ap} y m 
Detroit eee e. eee n De eee organs ` 
MINNESOTA. 
e AEEA, S -| Leased hospital E 
e AES . do. 2200 ee 242) G6} 838}.............. 
ee e e 1, 150, 000. 00 Hospital being built from second Langley bill, 


urnishing 250 neuropsychiatric beds to be com- 
pisted approximately February, 1924. 


First or second Langley bill construction, 
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Hospital facilities available to United States Veterans’ Bureau es of December 30, 1922, ete.—Continued. 


Hospital being built from first bill, fur- 
ak 250 general beds, to be comp March, 


Excelsior Springs 1 4 do. . T. B. . . . . sae — — and bei = eer ae 
Ing 


BE Los b S, ö uM 


MONTANA. 
Helena ——— U.S. V. B.. doo —— 60 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
SAA -atores . ͥ aN General.. 8 


NEW MEXICO. 
Fort Bayard q — . ee e heels r 6% Includes 250 new beds, constructed from first 
Langley bill. 
NEW YORK. 
f/ ͤ · A T EE S vebessansal N 300 


Hospital built from first bill, to give total 
trie beds: balance 


capacity of 1 Lou 


Chelsea eee do T: B. ...es bees: 


2 B. N N 
. — 


Vocational school hospital. 
H constructed from 
5 436 N. P. beds, to be com 
approximately December, 1923. 
Additional unit of 302 T. B. beds being constructed 
here from first Langley bill, to be completed 


Dayton .... .. N. H. V. D. S.....| T. B. and general. 362 @ 


Cleveland . 8. P. H 8. .. General. 35 2 


first Langley bill, 250 


Pittsb emcesscecsesacaqnca| Us Be Pv He B. General. 39 3 
League Ae ese Ua Bo N ü sal 93 82 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Nowport....... essere eee AE ITT TTA 19 31 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Green ville eee V.. No. eee 5 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Hot Spring N. AV. D. K. Bc | eee 

TENNESSEE. 
Memphis! . . . .] U. B. V. . eee Gee 
Johnson City... . .. N. H. V. D. 8.....] T. B. 


TEXAS, 
ouston D. Ge, Vs S... „Hö 
8 A do 


Land leased; buildings Government owned. 


ital purchased outright from second Langley 


Land leases; buildings Government owned. 


58 2 K 


5 
= 


— 2 2 . d e do 


VIRGINIA.” 
Norſolk . e 2 “El 4 do—- 


8 


First or second Langley bill AAS 
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Hospital facilities available to United States Veterans’ Bureau as of December 30, 1922, ete.—Continued. 
Hospital. 
| Branch of service. Remarks. 
No. Location. 


WASHINGTON. 


WYOMING. 


First or second Langley bill construction. 


Norks.—(a) United States Veterans’ 
Voterans' Boies with ex 
ce vacant beds are a ble Soar eee eee 
(b) Capital costs” include . 
n as have been made or 
March 3, 1919, and its extensions are weg 
ures for this item are approximate. 
States Veterans’ Bureau allotments. 


facilities: 


W oy a gna no United SÈ S 
shown for for paai | 


tract has not been completed, —5 8 and in cases where contract not awarded, 
(c) Branches of service as fo 
U. S. V. B.—United Beate Veterans’ Bureau. 


U.S.A Binited States Army. 
U. S. N.—United States Navy. 
N. H. V. D. S.—National Homes for Volunteer Disabled Soldiers. 
U.S. P. H. S. United States Public Health Service. 
Int. Dept —Interior Department (St. Elizabeths). 


THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

During the delivery of Mr. AsHuEST’s speech, 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not like to interrupt the 
Senator, but I have an engagement with the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations and I am wondering if the 
Senator would permit my request to lay aside the unfinished 

' business to be acted upon? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I thank the Senator very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business, House 
bill 12817, may be temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4280. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4280) to provide 
credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock industries of 
the United States; to amend the Federal reserve act; to amend 
the Federal farm loan act; to extend and stabilize the market 
for United States bonds and other securities; to provide fiscal 
agents for the United States, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with amendments. 

After Mr. ASHURST’s speech, 

Mr. McLEAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator yield to me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? I think we ought to have a quorum here. 

Mr. MCLEAN. If the Senator desires it, it is immaterial 
to me. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, with the permission of the 
Senutor from Connecticut, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 


their names: 

a * Broussard Ernst Glass 
Capper Frelinghuysen Harreld 

Bayard Couzens George Harris 


hospitals show total 
tion of United States Public Health Service hospitals, where such 
available Health Service receives 


including improvements and exclude expenditures for ment other than —— 
— Veterans’ — or United States Public Health — — 


Leased hospital. 

Hospital built from first Langley 

Hospital being built from pot § re bill, fur- 
nishing 250 neuropsychiatric beds. 


Tuberculosis unit of 612 bods being built here from 
first Langley bill to be 1 —— January, 1923. 


Hospital built from first Langley bill. 


ties; hospitals under ene of other Government agencies show beds allotted to the United States 


C nie ee in this latter 
or from the act 


item includes not ony actual expenditures made, but in cases where con- 
the —.— allotment for project. 


Heflin McLean Phipps Sutherland 
xonon Wash. McNary Pittman ‘ownsen 
Kellogg oses „Pa. Underwood 
Keyes Nelson Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
Ladd ew pa ed Walsh, Mont. 
La Follette Nicholson Smoo Warren 
Lenroot rman Stanfeld Watson 
Pepper Sterling Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). Forty- 
four Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
not present. The Secretary will call the names of the absentees. 

The Assistant Secretary called the names of the absent Sena- 
tors, and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Borah Hale Myers Shields 
Bursum Harrison Norbeck Shortridge 
Calder Johnson die Wadsworth 
Cameron Kin Poindexter Weller 
Culberson McCumber Ransdell Williams 
Curtis McKellar Robinson 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Connecticut will proceed. 

THE PROBLEMS WHICH CONFRONT THE FARMER. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, there are so many measures 
pending in the Senate and the House which seek to create addi- 
tional credit facilities for the agricultural interests that I want 
to submit a few observations which bear upon rural credits in 
general. I think I am as anxious to help the farmer as is 
any Member of this body, but I do not want to invite him to 
another billion-dollar dance at the close of which he will be 
called upon to pay the musicians. I think he has been pretty 
well fed up on that variety of entertainment. It is for that 
reason that I think we should consider the credit facilities 
which are now accessible to the farmer, and the extent to which 
they have been enjoyed, in order that we may clearly under- 
pai Aga real needs of agriculture in the way of additional 

A great deal has been said in praise and criticism of the 
Federal reserve system and the commercial banks of the country 
during the past four years. I have no desire to question the 
motives of those who feel that the Federal reserve system has 
not done its full duty by agriculture, but I do think we ought to 
give due weight to the actual accomplishments of existing credit 
systems in order that we may act intelligently in our desire to 
supplement them with new plans and projects for the multi- 
plication of credit and discount facilities wholly experimental 
in their nature. 

I think we must all agree, certainly those of us who view 
the operations of the Federal reserve system without prejudice, 
that expansion of credits is one of its easiest accomplishments, 
and that the large number of regional banks tends to stimulate 
rather than control inflation. The local statesman in uny one 
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of the 12 districts is soon persuaded by his constituents that 
attempts to restrict credits is injurious to business, and that 
banking officials who decline to grant or renew loans are in a 
conspiracy to dry up the sources of prosperity, and that con- 
stantly rising prices create a wider margin of profit between 
cost of production and market values. When prices are going 
up regional banks in large industrial and manufacturing centers 
are pressed to extend loans to accommodate new enterprises 
and keep those in existence at the highest pitch of production. 
Regional banks in the agricultural sections are besieged to ex- 
tend credits to allow the farmers to increase their production at 
constantly Increasing cost. It is then we realize the necessity 
of keeping the national banking system in the control of men 
able to withstand the clamor of special interests, men who will 
curb undue inflation whenever and wherever it threatens seri- 
ously to disturb the whole credit structure of the Nation. Once 
the Federal Reserve Board becomes the football of politics in- 
stead of our supreme court of finance, entirely free from the in- 
fluence of political appointees and politicians, the cooperation 
between the reserve banks, anticipated by its founders, will 
become less and less effective In its efforts to allay sectional 
prejudices. I want to call attention to the views expressed by 
Senator Owen in the Financial Chronicle July 80, 1921. 

I quote Senator Owen because we all know he was chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency when the 
Federal reserve act was framed, and I think he fairly repre- 
sents the views of those who criticize what is called the defla- 
non policy of the Federal Reserve Board. I quote him as 
‘ollows;: 


The Federal Reserve Board was created to control, regulate, and 
stabilize credit in the interest of all the people. it is the 
most gi antic financial power in all the world. * Instead of 
usin his great wer as the Federal reserve act intended that it 
should be used, the board abdicated. Instead of using this power 
in the interests of all the people, the bankers included, it delegated 
this power to the bankers. 

About this time the governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
outlined his views of the responsibilities of the board and its 
powers under the act in a letter to Senator Smoor, which was 
published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, August, 1921, a 
portion of which I quote: 

In view of the fact that the 12 Federal reserve banks are inde- 
pendent bodies corporate and are controlled and directed each by its 
own board of directors, subject only to the meral supervision of 
the Federal Reserve Board, whose authority respect to discount 
is confined 8 to defining eligible paper in accordance with 
the terms o on 13 of the eral reserve act, it seems to me 
that the statement which pany, both in Congress and on the outside 
urge be issued by the Federal Reserve Board, stating that the Federal 


adopt certain policies in connection with the redis- 
have to made by the Fed- 


eral reserve ba themselves. no 
power to interfere with the discretion given or the responsibility im- 
posed by law upon the directors of a eral reserve bank with re- 
spect to passing upon the merits of eligible paper offered for discount. 

Congress did not establish a central k in this country. It estab- 
ished 12 banks under the general supervision of the Fede Reserve 

ard, which does not exercise banking functions. These functions 


are ex exclusively by the Federal reserve bi 
Anyone familiar with the language of the Federal reserve 
act will, I think, agree that the powers of the Federal Reserve 


Board are strictly limited, as stated by the governor of the 


board. Congress did not create a central bank and the b 
functions are exercised exclusively by the 12 Federal reserve 
banks, and, of course, the primary loans are entirely within 
the discretion of the member banks. 

Later on I shall call attention to bulletins issued by the 
board indicating its purposes and efforts to use its powers in 
the interests of all the people, in order to show that no mat- 
ter what the actual record of the board may evidence, or the 
limitations may be as expressed in the law itself, critics of 
high standing will always be found at the peak of high prices 
who will convince a large portion of the American people 
that the board has abdicated its functions in the interests of 
Wall Street or some other street, 

In the crisis of 1920 and 1921 the fate of the farmer, though 
perhaps more aggravated, was precisely similar to that which 
he must inevitably suffer when the tide of inflation begins to 
ebb. When the patience of the consumer is exhausted and the 
contagion of restriction in purchases gets under way the prices 
of foods and clothing fabrics are the first to fall, and, gener- 
ally speaking, their descent is not checked until the pur- 
chasing power of the day’s work of the farmer is below that 
of the average wage paid to men engaged in other occupa- 
tions. Granting that the seasonal requirements of the farmer 
demand that any banking system that is to be of permanent 
benefit to him must accommodate itself to natural limitations 
under which he must operate and over which he has no con- 
trol, we reply that it was for this very reason the framers 
of the Federal reserve system gave to the Federal Reserve 


Board wide discretion in its definition of agricultural paper 
eligible for rediscount, and doubled its length of maturity over 
that enjoyed by what is generally understood to be commercial 
paper, and this notwithstanding the fact that the basie pur- 
pose of the Federal reserve system was to provide an elastic 


currency secured by short-time, self-liquidating commercial 
paper representing actual transactions—that is, paper which 
is used to finance the sale of goods, the proceeds of which would 
be used for its retirement. Section 13 of the Federal reserve 
act provides that notes, drafts, and bills drawn or issued for 
agricultural purposes or based upon live stock and having 
a maturity not exceeding six months may be discounted in an 
amount to be limited to a percentage of the capital of the 
Federal reserve bank, to be ascertained and fixed by the Fed- 
eral Reserye Board, whereas the maturity of commercial paper 
was limited to 90 days. 

In April, 1918, the Federal Reserve Board issued the follow- 
ing definition of agricultural paper: 

Horses and mules bo t for fi rk - 
eral years’ use 8 „ be F note 
given by a farmer in payment of a pair of mules to be used in farm 
work, maturing within six months, is eligible as agricultural paper. 
Where tractors are used to 1 the work of horses or mules. 
or are used altogether instead of these „ it seems to the board 
that notes given by farmers for the purchase of tractors, and ma- 
oe 5 Di six months, should be admitted to discount as agri- 


At an earlier date, 1916, the board ruled as follows with re- 
gard to agricultural Implements: 


Again, in August, 1918, we find the eligibility of agricultural 
paper extended, as follows: 

Cases may arise in the reclamation of swamp lands where such 
lands could not be treated as farm land until expensive drainage systems 
have been installed. In such case there is doubt of the eligibility of 
the notes, the p of which are used for this purpose. Where, 
however, the land drained is already in use as farm land, the draining 
may be treated as incidental to the cultivation of the land, and notes 
given for such purpose may be rediscounted as agricultural paper. 

And again with regard to implement paper in December, 1915: 


The nature of the bill, the name of the acceptor, and the name of 
drawer would bably indicate that a farmer was the 2 | 
ler seller of the 


ed either by the acceptar or the 
sufficient evidence by the mem- 


Again in October, 1915, the board ruled: 
The committee entertained the view that warehouse receipt: 
ton, in, and other staple nonperishable . 
readily marketable character, form an excellent basis for bank loans. 
And in October, 1917: 


Potatoes, properly graded and packed and stored in a weatherproof 
and responsible warehouse, as evidence by its receipt, would undoubt- 
edly constitute a readily marketable, nonperishable staple within the 
meaning of the regulation. 

Other bulletins were issued from time to time. I have called 
attention to a few of them to indicate a general disposition on 
the part of the board to extend the rediscount privilege to agri- 
cultural paper with a maturity of six months in every instance 
where it could be done with reasonable safety to the rediscount- 
ing bank. 

It has been claimed and persistently urged that it was during 
the deflation in 1920 and 1921 that the board evidenced its hos- 
tility toward agricultural paper at the very time when it should 
have been more liberal than in the earlier years. In the bul- 
letin issued by the Federal Reserve Board in August, 1921, we 
find that on July 9, 1920: 

total bills on hand at all Federal reserve ban t 
$2 084,184,000. On July 6, 1921, this total amounted 19 1 1.832.499 000 
a decrease of $1,101,685,000 * * . The total of agricultural, 
commercial, and livestock paper on hand, rediscounted for member 
banks, on July 6, 1921, was $1,126,968,000 as against a total of 
$1,265,243,000 on July 9, 1920, a decrease of only $138,257,000, which 
is more than accounted for by the decrease in the holdings of paper 
of this kind by the Federal Reserve Banks of Boston, New York, and 


Chicago. 
Commenting upon these figures the governor of the board 
said: 


The bank liquidation which has taken place has been mainly in 
financial and industrial centers, and the figures do not Indicate that 
there has during the past 12 months been any decrease in Federal 
reserve accommodations to banks in the agricultural and live-stock 
districts, but on the contrary there has been a considerable increase. 
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Tn this connection it should be borne in mind that the decline Borrowings of member banks, by States. 


in the price of farm products was more rapid than the reduc- 
tion of credits, As there was no decline in the total of agricul- 
tural paper held in the nine agricultural regions, it must follow 
that reserve funds in these districts were increased for the 
benefit of agriculture, 

The claim that the Federal reserve banks or the member 
banks discriminated against loans to rural districts during the 
inflation period would seem to be without foundation. The com- 
mittee of agricultural inquiry appointed early in 1921 thoroughly 
investigated this subject, and in Part IT of their report we find 
the following summary: 


1. That the expansion of bank loans in rural districts during the 

riod of inflation ending June, 1920, was relatively greater than in 
Ts industrial sections taken as a whole. 

2. That the action of the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve banks during the 15 months preceding April 1921, did not 

oduce a greater curtailment of bank loans in the rural districts than 
n the financial and industrial sections. 

8. Credit was not absorbed by the financial centers at the expense of 
rural communities for the purpose of speculative activities. 

4. That the pressure of the forces of liquidation and depression in 
the agricultural sections was reflected in a reduction of deposits. This 
reduction of deposits, particularly demand deposits, was relatively 
larger in the agricultural and semingricultural counties in the United 
States than in the industrial counties. 


The Senate members of this committee were Messrs, LENROOT, 
of Wisconsin; Capper, of Kansas; McNary, of Oregon; ROBIN- 
son, of Arkansas; Harrison, of Mississippi. The members for 
House were Messrs. ANDERSON, of Minnesota; Mitts, of New 
York; Funx, of Illinois; SumNers, of Texas; Ten Eyck, of 
New York. We find in the commission many members of the 
agricultural bloc, and all of them were men of the highest 
character, and the fact that they were unanimous in reaching 
the conclusions which I have just quoted ought to silence for 
all time the claim that there was any intentional effort on the 
part of any public or banking official to discriminate against 
loans sought by the agricultural interests. 

With regard to the claim that the cotton growers of the 
South were discriminated against by the Federal reserve banks, 
I want to call attention to a cireular published by the Rich- 
mond bank under date of July 23, 1921, a portion of which I 
quote: 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond has never applied the pro- 
gressive rate. The discount rate of this bank has never been above 6 

r cent, 

Pe riticisms of the credit 3 the Federal reserve banks are still 

current, and even rampan ey are possibly most frequent in the 

South, and more liberal credit has been urged for southern agricultural 

interests. The five reserve banks in the Cotton States are lending their 

members $457,000.000, which is 26 p cent of the loans of the entire 
reserve system. The total loans o these five reserve banks to their 
members exceed their reserve deposits by $192,000,000, whereas the 

Preps geposte of the other seven reserve banks exceed their loans by 

$118,000, 8 

It loans to farmers are restricted, it is not done by the reserve banks, 
nor is it the result of so poies adopted by the reserve banks. The 
act and the regulations of the board define the character and terms of 
paper which may be taken by reserve banks. They lend the money to 
their members, and they discount the classes of eligible paper offered 
by their members. The greater portion of the mone loaned in this 
diatriet is tied up with agriculture in one way or another. 

The two cotton States of this district are North and South Carolina. 
Virginia grows v little cotton. This bank is lending to members 

15 25,000,000, which is 411.7 per cent of their reserve 
deposits. It is lending to South Carolina members $21.000,000, which is 
525.5 per cent of their reserve deposits, In addition to this, the 
member banks of these two States are borrowing $13,000,000 from 
other banks, which obtain the funds from the Federal reserve banks. 
Measure this the situation with the seven reserve banks outside 
of the cotton Et ates, which have reserve deposits exceeding their loans 
by $118,000,000. 

he volume of loans to these two cotton States, $46,000,000, 
airectiy by the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond and $13,000,000 
from other banks, can be further gauged by the statement that it is 
more than half the maximum amount which all the national banks 
of the country ever borrowed at any one time prior to 1914, or before 
the Federal reserve banks were ablished. bank is lending to 
some of its member banks ten to fifteen times the amount of ir 
reserve de ts in order to meet their apparent necessities. 

_ Under the conditions hereinbefore set forth, and under the terms of 
the Federal reserve act and the regulations of the board, the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond will make further advances for making 
and gathering the growing erop and will diseount for its members 
eligible paper secured by warehouse receipts for new cotton at 80 per 
cent of the market value at the time loans are made, to be kept good, 
and will discount acceptable trade acceptances of mills for cotton pur- 
chased and intended for consu fon and bankers’ acceptances based 
on new cotton and made under regulations. 

The reserve banks of the cotton States cam adequately provide for 
the gathering and orderly marketing of the new crop with the full 
cooperation of all member nks. To make this aid thoroughly effective, 
member banks will be ae to take measures to provide for the 


I also quote from circular letter published by the Federal 
Reserve Board, July 20, 1921: 
In view of the vital importance of the problems incident to the har- 


vesting and marketing of the coming cotton crop, the Federal Reserve 
Board to-day held a conference with the vernors of the Federal 


ve Banks of Richmond, Atlanta, St. uis, Kansas City, and 
Dallas, the banks located In or brought in closest touch with the’ mem- 
ber banks in the cotton States, for the purpose of reviewing the credit 
situation in these States and determining what further credit will 
be needed to facilitate the harvesting and orderly marketing of this 


crop. 

Re the present time the five reserve banks in question are lending to 
their members $457,000,000, or more than 26 per cent of the loans 
of the entire system, the Richmond bank borrow rrom other reserve 
banks $20,000,000, and the Dallas bank borrowing $16,000,000 for 
that purpose. The total loans of these five reserve banks to their 
members exceed their reserve deposits by $192,060,000, whereas the 
reserve deposits of the other seven reserve banks exceed their loans 
to their members by $118.000,000, 

The Federal Reserve Board and the governors of the Federal re- 
serve banks announce thut the Federal reserve banks, in addition to 
credits already extended, are able and stand ready to extend further 
credit for the purpose of harvesting and marketing the coming. crop in 
whatever amount may legitimately be required, either 5 to their 
member banks or under a ruling now issued by the Federal Reserve 
Board, indirectly to nonmember ks acting through the agency and 
with the indorsement of a member bank. ‘hese loans will be made 
by the Federal reserve banks upon notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
issued or drawn in accordance with the terms of the Federal reserve 
act and the regulations of the Federal Reserve rd for the harvest- 
ing and orderly marketing of the coming cotton 

n order, however, that these rediscount facilities of the Federal 
reserve banks may be made fully effective it will be necessary that 
member banks in the cotton States place their loaning facilities freely 
at the disposal of cotton producers and dealers in their r etive 
localities with the knowledge and assurance that the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal reserve banks recognize the urgency of render- 
ing all proper assistance to these important interests during such 
abnormal times. 

Mr. Meyer, managing director of the War Finance Corporation, who 
attended the conference, reviewed the activities of the War Finance 


Mr. President, we all know and we ought to bear in mind at 
this time that the drop in prices in 1920 was world-wide. More- 
over, it was foreseen and warnings of the impending and in- 
evitable drop in prices were abundant and frequent. Every 
business man of experience and sound judgment knew that 
prices were becoming unbearable; that the war level of prices 
could not and ought not to be maintained, and that the persist- 
ent attempt on the part of speculators to push them higher and 
higher would end precisely as it did end. I am not saying that 
there were no instances where further extensions of credit 
would have been beneficial to certain interests, The point that 
I want to make clear is that there was no concerted action, no 
conspiracy, to deprive the rural sections of the country of credit 
that existing conditions and cireamstances would warrant. To 
illustrate, the first Iarge interest to feel the decline was the 
live-stock interest; and why? The exports of meat products 
from the United States in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
aggregated 3,338,000,000 pounds, but in the year ending June 
80, 1920, they dropped to 2,048,000,000 pounds, and in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1921, our meat exports declined to 823,- 
000,000 pounds. This enormous falling off in our exports of 
meat products immediately affected live-stock values, and their 
decline in price was universal. Spring trade in general in 1920 
was not satisfactory. Far-seeing merchants began to cut prices 
and cancel orders, yet in May wheat sold as high as $3.45 a 
bushel and as late as September it sold as high as $2.75 a bushel. 
Cotton sold in July, 1920, at 43.75 cents per pound. It was 
natural for the farmers to want top prices for their products; 
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consequently they held them, hoping against hope that the de- 
cline was temporary and that prices would soon resume their 
upward rush. 

I will say at this point that the present price of wheat is 
proportionately low; there is no question about that; but when 
we remember that, according to recent reports which have been 
received from the International Bureau of Agricultural Statis- 
tics, which is located at Rome, the production of wheat this year 
is estimated to be in excess of 650,000,000 bushels over normal 
years it is easy to see why the price of wheat is not so high as 
it should be, compared with that of other products. 

The farmers at the beginning of the deflation period sought 
credits that would enable them to hold their products, and the 
banks, anxious to do business at a profit, were tempted in 
many instances to renew loans when they should have advised 
their customers of the impending storm and encouraged them 
to liquidate and sell at prices that were very much higher than 
the ones they were ultimately compelled to take. This is 
demonstrated by the fact that during the period when the 
most serious credit strain occurred loans by the reserve banks 
to member banks in the agricultural sections increased 57 per 
cent, in the semiagricultural sections these loans decreased 2 
per cent, while in the industrial communities they decreased 
29 per cent. 

In view of the fact that there was so much complaint during 
the deflation period that the credit systems of the country 
were not accommodating the agricultural interests as they 
should, I think that statement is very important in the con- 
sideration of the subject. . 

It seems to me that Congress at this time should be careful 
to avoid as far as possible the establishment of credit facilities 
that will invite the farmers of the country to put on more sail 
and get farther and farther from shore when the next deflation 
storm approaches. Business depression and unemployment have 
been far more serious in other countries than in the United 
States. Everywhere enormous losses have been suffered in all 
industrial activities, all due to the paralysis and disorganiza- 
tion of industry due to the war and the consequent issue of un- 
limited credit. 

Our purpose sho be to insure to the agricultural interests 
reasonable credits reasonable rates of interest, to the end 
that agricultural conditions may be improved, that the cost of 
production may be reduced by more scientific processes. It is 
important that we encourage and in every way assist the farm- 
ers to adopt cooperative methods for the economical control and 
distribution of their products. We should not invite them to 
indulge in the hope that regardless of the methods which they 
may pursue they will be provided with funds that will enable 
them to hold their crops until they can sell them at a profit. 

The attempts of the Brazilian Government to peg the price of 
coffee furnishes a lesson which it would be well for us to heed. 
A few years ago the Government of Brazil conceived the idea 
that it would be a good plan to valorize the price of coffee 
with money taken from the public treasury. The surplus of 
coffee increased so rapidly and required so much money that 
Brazil was tempted to start her printing presses to furnish the 
cash. -She was warned not to do this by the coffee buyers in 
different parts of the world, and I noticed in the press the 
other day that large importers of coffee in the United States 
were considerably worried over the fact that coffee was com- 
ing into this country from sources outside of Brazil in such 
large quantities that it was likely to break the back of the 
Brazilian monopoly and cost the American importers dearly 
on their outstanding contracts. 

“Credit conditions in this country at the present time are on 
a sound basis. I would not minimize the fact that the farmers 
are having hard times in many sections, nor would I discour- 
age extending relief; but the fact is that normal credit condi- 
tions have already been reached in many sections of the coun- 
try. This is indicated in many ways.. The national banks 
throughout the country are reporting very large increases in 
their deposits. It is reported that generally throughout the 
South frozen credits or loans are nearly wiped out. Nonmem- 
ber banks have reduced their indebtedness 80 per cent in the 
last year. In Houston, Tex., deposits are in excess of $100,- 
000,000, an amount never before equaled in the history of that 


city. 

One of the leading exporters of cotton appeared before your 
committee and testified that Germany was now importing close 
to her normal pre-war consumption and that the putchasers 
were meeting their payments on time and without he least 
difficulty. This can be readily understood when we bear in 
mind that Germany sold nearly a billion dollars worth of marks 
to. Americans when the price was far below par. It should 
also be borne in mind in this connection that foreign loans 


measured in dollars sold in this country ‘in the four years 
from 1919 to 1922, amounted to $2,500,000,000. It is estimated 
that our purchases of American securities from foreign holders 
since 1914 amount to $3,000,000,000, and that we have ad- 
vanced $3,000,000,000 on commercial credits. 

During the inflation period the farmer was very certain that 
the rise in prices would be maintained. Statesmen, editors, 
and candidates assured the farmer that low prices had passed 
away for all time. Instead of investing his profits in safe 
securities he bought mining and oil stocks or increased his 
acreage, 

I remember that in the winter of 1919 the former Senator 
from Iowa, Mr. Kenyon, introduced what he denominated a 
“blue sky law,” which was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, We had protracted hearings upon that bill, 
and my impression is that the very gentlemen who are now 
here urging credit legislation in the interest of the farmers 
appeared before our committee and testified that the farmers 
in the Middle West were buying, I think, at the rate of half 
a billion dollars a year, gold-mining stocks where there was no 
gold and oil wells where there was no oil, and that Congress 
should lose no time in coming to the rescue of those farmers 
in the Middle West who naturally, like everybody else, when 
they were making money wanted to make it a little faster, and 
who invested in spurious stocks. In every agricultural State 
land speculation forced prices to a point where increased taxes 
and capital investments rendered profits impossible. When the 
crash came the bankers were held responsible, but it is evident 
now that his fault, if any, lay in granting too liberal credits in 
many instances. Not being able to conv.nce the farmer of the 
unwisdom and impossibility of further extensions, the banker 
laid the blame upon the Federal Reserve Board. In some sec- 
tions both banker and farmer entirely lost sight of the real 
purpose and possibilities of the Federal reserve system as a sys- 
tem to meet emergencies and not to intensify and aggravate them, 
It was forgotten that the reserve banks served widely sepa- 
rated sections of widely divergent interests and that they were 
managed by directors chosen by entirely different groups of 
men. It did not follow that available credits in one district 
implied unfair discrimination. The record simply indicates 
more careful management in some districts than in others. 
The record also shows that security speculation was controlled 
much more easily than speculation in farms and their products. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Win the Senator from Connecticut yield 
to me? 

Mr. McLEAN, I will say to the Senator from Alabama that, 
while I do not like to be discourteous, I should like to finish 
my statement in a connected manner, and after that I shall 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Very well. 

Mr. McLEAN. If there was a difference of opinion between 
the Treasury Department and the Federal Reserve Board us to 
the wisdom of the policy of the Secretary of the Treasury in 
meeting the needs of the Government, I do not care to criticize 
either branch of the Government but merely to call attent on 
to what was said and done by men responsible for the Treasury 
and the Federal reserve system. In March, 1921, Mr. R. C. 
Leffingwell, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, in an article 
printed in the American Economic Review, said: 

During the whole period of the war any attempt of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to control credit through rates would have been futile. 
The Treasury would have had to meet any rate they made at home, 
and the Federal reserve bank rate could have no effect upon the inter- 
national situation, because the international movement of goods, gold, 
and capital was controlled by foreign vernments or our own for the 
purposes of the war. The adoption of a “dear money” paler duri 
the war with a view to preventing inflation would have failed of tha 
purpose unless it had been carried to such an extreme as to bring about 
such conditions in war time as exist to-day, in which case we should 
have lost the war and would have had to inflate afterwards in order 
to pay the indemnity which Germany would have imposed upon us. 

After the war was over in the fighting sense it went right on in the 
Treasury sense, We reached the peak of expenditures in the three 
months, November and December, 1918, and January, 1919. We spent 
$2,000,000,000 a month. That was as much as the first Liberty loan 
each month. Since armistice day this Government has paid out as 
much as before armistice day—twenty billions before and twenty 
billions after. The gross debt of the Government on armistice day was 
eighteen billions. Nine months later it was twenty-six and a half 
billions. While the Government debt was mounting thus, the same 
condition continued which had existed during the period of active war- 
fare. It was no more practicable to exercise control of credit by the 
use of dear money than it had been before. Indeed. it was less prac- 
ticable, because the enthusiasm, devotion, and self-reliance of the 
American people while war was on vanished overnight with the sign- 
ing of the armistice. The bills did not get paid any easier, but a good 
deal harder, because the Germans had capitulated. 

Though something may be said for the view that in the latter part 
of 1919 there might have been a somewhat earlier and greater advance 
in rates on commercial paper and in the open-market buying rates for 
acceptances, my own judgment is that this is a question of detail 
rather than of substance, and that the effort to make money really 
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dear before January, 1920, when the Government was first able to re- 
duce its floating debt to manageable amounts and maturities, would 
have risked more than it could have hoped to gain. 


Whether the position of the Secretary was right or wrong, an 
increase in the discount rate was impossible. 

In April, 1919, we find the following warning in a bulletin 
issued by the Federal Reserve Board: 

Already some well-managed member banks are showing in their state- 
ments the extent to which they are in debt to Federal reserve banks. 
It has been the opinion of the board that the ae nig dam of member 
banks at Federal reserve banks might very easily be carried to ex 
the joans being placed there primarily for the purpose of profit 
not for any more general public or fundamental object. In a general 
letter to banks, issued on November 19 (1918), and referred to in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin for December, the ard took occasion to 
caution member banks which it was thought were in some danger of 
overdoing their rediscounting, that the pu e of such rediscount opera- 
tions was not primarily that of assisting the member institutions 
which placed the rediscouht to obtain the funds for further profitable 
operations, but was, rather, to be determined upon the basis o 7 
banking advantage or upon that of relief for banks which found them- 
selves hard pressed or were suffering from reductions in, reserve 
account, 7 

Bearing in mind that the highest discount rate at any time 
imposed by the Federal Reserve Board was 7 per cent, it must 
follow that unjustifiable discrimination, if any, must be laid 
at the door of the primary loaning bank, over which the Fed- 
eral reserve banks have no control. 

Mr. President, the fact is, the critics of the system failed to 
note that extensions of credit must come to a point where they 
can not be of general benefit. In other words, there comes a 
time when rising prices can not be offset by easy money. 

I do not intend to engage in a discussion of the quantity 
theory of money. Professor Taussig says that other things 
being equal the theory is sound, but he adds that other things 
are never equal. It is unnecessary that we should agree as to 
whether rising prices created by the war demands necessitated 
the large increase in credits and currency, or whether it was 
the increase in the credits and currency that stimulated the 
demand. The fact is that there will always come a time when 
inflation must cease. 

Late in the year 1919 it was very clear to the impartial ob- 
server that the increase in currency and credits had reached 
the limit of its beneficial effect upon the industrial and pro- 
ductive activities of the country. By December, 1921, the total 
reserves of the Federal reserve system were $2,999,200,000, 
which would authorize a Federal reserve note issue of $7,480,- 
000,000. According to the comptroller’s report for September, 
1921, the net deposits of national banks aggregated $10,800,- 
000,000. When we bear in mind in connection with this state- 
ment that $1 in gold or lawful money deposited by a country 
bank in a Federal reserve bank as reserve for its demand de- 
posit would authorize that bank to lend $40 in deposit credits, 
we can see that the Federal reserve system, reposing as it 
does in the Federal Reserve Board the power to suspend 
altogether the gold-reserve requirement, contains seeds of in- 
flation which, if permitted to germinate, would permit credit 
and currency conditions approximating those now prevailing 
in France. 

Moreover, in any successful attempt to benefit the agricul- 
tural interests as a whole it must be borne in mind that these 
interests differ greatly in different sections of the country, and 

in the same sections of the country, for that matter. The 
poultry raiser wants everything cheap but chickens and eggs. 
The dairyman wants everything cheap but milk and butter. 
The fruit growers are not anxious to peg the price of any- 
thing but their products. The tobacco growers are not con- 
cerned in raising the price of wool or cotton or foods of any 
kind. ‘The cotton grower will bear with great equanimity 
seasonable reductions in the price he has to pay for food 
and woolen raiment. The wheat grower wants his sugar 
cheap. The sugar-beet grower is not interested in boosting the 
price of wheat. The herdsman likewise is interested in look- 
ing out for number one. The potato growers have no special 
interest in keeping up the prices of other varieties of foods. 

During the war the dairymen in my section of the country 
paid prices for hay and grain that were not reflected in the 
price they could obtain for their milk; and many of them 
were forced to dispose of their herds in 1918 and 1919, when 
the farmers of the West were very prosperous. In the Con- 
necticut Valley are many well-managed dairy farms. I doubt 
if any of them made money during the war, or since the war, 
for that matter, owing to the increase in the cost of production. 
It is true that the price of milk has increased until the con- 
sumers complain, but at no time has the producer received a 
satisfactory portion of his dollar. k 

So, when we speak of the farmers, we must bear in mind 
that their interests are far from identical. They may all 

| Agree that the prosperity of one class depends upon the pros- 


perity of all the other classes; but it therefore follows that 
Congress, in any endeavor which it may put forth to benefit 
the agricultural interests, must be exceedingly careful to legis- 
late in the interest of all. We may admit that the prosperity 
of the agricultural interest as a whole is most vital to the pros- 
perity of the Nation; we may admit that it must have access 
to adequate credits at reasonable rates of interests; but our 
efforts to help the farmer may cost - more than they are worth 
if we establish unnecessary credit-distributing agencies. Every 
dollar expended in overhead charges, in clerk hire, in rents ` 
and furniture, every unnecessary loan, and every defaulted 
loan adds to the interest rate which the borrowers in general 
must pay. 

There are too many credit merchants to-day, as there are 
too many meat markets and grocery stores. One-half the num- 
ber of banks now in existence could easily and evenly dis- 
tribute all the credits required to meet every legitimate de- 
mand, Already the banks in the East are realizing the econ- 
omies and advantages of consolidation. Thirty thousand com- 
mercial banks means 625 banks for every State, a bank for 
every 3,500 inhabitants, a bank for every 800 families—enough 
to supply four times the credit needs with convenience and 
dispatch if they were properly coordinated, located, and ad- 
ministered. Setting up another chain of credit merchants in- 
volves an economic waste which should be avoided, if possible. 
Banks can not make money. They do not manufacture credits. 
The capital that goes into a new bank adds nothing to the 
total. It must be withdrawn from the supply already on hand. 

What the farmer wants, and should, have, is a just and fair 
portion of his own dollar—the dollar he wrings from the soil 
when blights and bugs and weather permit. The farmer must 
not only control and check the enemies which Mother Nature 
marshals for his entertainment and destruction, but he must 
control and protect his market from uneconomical manipula- 
tions as well as from the onslaughts of the engrosser and 
forestaller. He must manage somehow, either by reducing 
his cost of production or by the protection of his market, to get 
for his goods more than the cost of production. 

It will be much more equitable and profitable for the con- 
sumer in the long run to pay a living price to the farmer; 
and certainly it will not help the farmer to provide credit 
facilities that will do nothing more than enable him to add to 
his debts and encourage him to continue to do business at a 
loss. When the farmers of the country learn the wisdom of 
organization and cooperation in the distribution of their 
goods they will find themselyes on the high road to adequate 
and convenient credit accommodations. 

The wisdom of this course has been abundantly demonstrated 
in many sections of the Union. Fruit-producing sections in 
California which a few years ago were bankrupt are now 
the richest in the world. The tobacco growers in the Connecti- 
cut Valley have for years sown without reaping to any great 
extent. I would not belittle the undeserved and dire calam- 
ities that have befallen the farmers in other sections of the 
country, but I commend the searchers for agricultural tragedy 
to the record of losses sustained by my neighbors, who, owing 
to western competition in the production of foodstuffs and 
clothing fabrics, have been compelled to put their capital into 
expensive tobacco sheds and lands. 

They have lived in constant dread and at the mercy of hail- 
storms, wildfire, droughts, floods, frosts, worms, and, worst of 
all, the New York buyers, who have consistently combined to 
bear prices to starvation levels. They have remained in the 
business because they could not get out, just as the wheat 
grower in North Dakota finds himself chained to his job, and 
the cotton grower of the South finds himself in one-crop bond- 
age from which he can not afford to buy his release. 

The Connecticut tobacco growers can produce as fine cigar 
wrappers as are grown anywhere in the world, and once in a 
while they make good money. Most of them have dairies and a 
few hens and pigs, a most valuable possession during the lean 
years, and one that I would recommend to the farmers in the 
Northwest and in the South. This year the tobacco growers 
of the Connecticut Valley made up their minds that they would 
at least attempt to protect the market for their crop if they were 
fortunate enough to grow one, and under wise leadership they 
have formed a cooperative marketing association which has been 
joined by 85 per cent of the growers up to date. They have bor- 
rowed $8,000,000, at a reasonable rate, with which to cure and 
market their crop in an economical and orderly manner; and 
if they can retain their confidence In themselves, and give their 
experiment a fair trial, each tobacco grower will get a fair share 
of the dollars to which he is entitled. 

Men who have exhausted this subject in theory and in ex- 
periment agree that organization and cooperation in economical, 
self-controlied units, wisely regulated and encouraged by State 
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legislatures, which are close to conditions and necessities, are 
the first things to be considered by the farmer who would reduce 
the cost of production and increase his profit, and at the same 
time provide the American people with food and raiment at 
reasonable prices. 

The question for us to answer now is, What can Congress 
do that will hasten and not retard the farmer in his effort to 
surmount untoward condittons which can be controlled? As I 
have already pointed out, the Federal reserve system can 
furnish all the credits required to finance the sale and distribu- 
tion of goods. The purpose of its framers was to provide a 
method for conserving and mobilizing the reserves of its mem- 
ber banks, so that they might always be kept fluid and ready to 
meet every legitimate demand for currency and every legiti- 
mate demand for the distribution of sound credits, and experi- 
ence has demonstrated that the system under sympathetic 
management can easily cross the dead line and encourage undue 
expansion. 

Later on Congress created the Federal farm loan system, for 
which the initial capital was taken out of the Treasury of the 
United States, Congress did this because the farmers in many 
sections of the country were unable to secure legitimate and 
necessary loans secured by farm lands at reasonable rates of 
interest. At the time the bill was drafted it was admitted that 
the rate of interest on farm-mortgage loans exceeded 6 per 
cent in 86 States, and was as high as 10, and perhaps 12, per 
cent in some States. The complaint of the farmer was con- 
fined to his inability to get a loan on his farm at reasonable 
rates. Congress properly took the view that the farmer own- 
ing a small farm was entitled to a loan at reasonable rates of 
interest. Congress desired to protect and encourage individual 
ownership of farms, and it realized that in very many in- 
stances men desiring to engage in farming could not purchase 
farms and would not purchase farms or operate farms unless 
they could obtain a long-time loan and carry-it at a reasonable 
rate of interest. With this in view the act provided for loans 
running from 5 to 40 years. The plan permitted the farmer to 
control the length of time which the loan should run. 

Under the amortization privilege embodied in the act, the 
farmer who borrowed one thousand at 54 per cent and on a 1 
per cent amortization pays $65 a year in semiannual payments 
of $32.50 each until the loan is discharged. This is 64 per cent 
on the sum borrowed, but it not only pays the interest but 
discharges the entire loan itself within 344 years. The first 
payment is $27.50 in interest and $5 on the principal. The 
next payment is figured at 54 per cent on the reduced amount 
of principal, $995, and will be applied as follows: $27.36 for 
interest and $5.14 on the principal. He continues to make 
payments of $32.50 every six months, but the interest payment 
is constantly growing smaller and the payment on the principal 
steadily growing larger. At the end of 344 years he pays $1.71 
interest and $80.79 on the principal and his farm is free from 
debt. The advantages to the farmer are apparent. He has 
no fear of foreclosure, and if he keeps up his semiannual 
amortization payment his entire mortgage will be liquidated 
when it comes due. 

The Farm Loan Board has defined an actual farmer as fol- 
lows: “One who conducts the farm and directs its entire 
operation, cultivating the same with his own hands or by means 
of hired labor.” Loans may be made to provide for the pur- 
chase of land for agricultural purposes, to provide for the pur- 
chase of equipment, fertilizers, and live stock necessary for the 
reasonable operation of the mortgaged farm—the term “ equip- 
ment" to be defined by the Federal Farm Loan Board—also to 
provide buildings and for the improvement of farnr lands—the 
term“ Improvement“ to be defined by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board—also to liquidate indebtedness of the owner of the land 
mortgaged incurred for agricultural purposes or incurred prior 
to the organization of the first farm-loan association estab- 
lished in and for the county in which the land is situated, 

The Farm Loan Board has ruled that the term “ equipment” 
shall include all improvements necessary to facilitate the oper- 
ation of the farm, such as teams, machinery, tools, and the like. 
The term “improvement” has been defined to include anything 
in the form of a beneficial structure, or any useful, permanent, 
physical change tending to increase the productive value of the 
farm, such as clearing lands of timber, tiling, draining, fenc- 
ing, and building. The board has ruled that all land included 
in the mortgage need not be cultivated, and that one purpose 
for which money may be borrowed is to prepare land for cul- 
tivation, and a reasonable amount of pasture land in connection 
with a farm is desirable. It has also ruled that loans may be 
made on lands which are primarily agricultural lands on which, 
however, there are leases carrying the right to remove oil, gas, 
or other minerals, provided that the extent to which such use 


may interfere with the land for agricultural purposes be taken 
into consideration. In such cases the land banks are to re- 
quire the borrower to include in his mortgage his rights under 
such lease, and the proceeds therefrom shall be applied to the 
Payment of the mortgage, and where lands are subject to 
annual charges for drainage this charge may be regarded as of 
the same nature as a municipal or school-district tax, which 
do not prevent the making of a loan on such land but must be 
taken into account in appraising its value. Orchard lands and 
lands under irrigation or drainage projects have been con- 
sidered with special favor by the Farm Loan Board. 

While the value of orchards consists largely in the trees and 
not in the land, and the trees are not a permanent insurable 
improvement in that they are subject to utter destruction by 
either freezing or neglect, the board ruled that orchards may be 
regarded as permanent improvements and may be taken into 
consideration as enhancing the general value of the land and in 
determining its productive value. “he expense of the land 
banks consists largely in appraisements of land and examina- 
tion of titles, The system was created not for the purpose of 
financing the large farms nor for the purpose of enabling capi- 
talists to take advantage of the small farmer in periods of 
depression and force him from his home. The act was created 
for the purpose of protecting and increasing the number of 
small farmers, who are the real mainstay of agriculture. But 
to the small farmer and to the man who wants to leave his 
employment in a mercantile establishment and secure a small 
farm the act offers every advantage and has already demon- 
strated its usefulness, The system is designed for the bona 
fide operator and not the speculator in land. To this end the 
act provides that the capital stock should be subscribed by the 
borrowing farmer and not by the outside investing public. 

But, Mr. President, I realize that both of these measures, 
the Federal reserve act and the Federal farm loan act, were 
put into operation before we entered the war. During the war, 
during the period of rising prices, the farmers had no trouble in 
securing credits or a profitable market. It was when prices 
began to drop that the farmer's troubles began. 

Urgent appeals for assistance were presented to Congress, 
and in August, 1921, Congress revived the War Financé Corpo- 
ration, which placed almost unlimited Government credit in 
the hands of patriotic and sympathetic management for the 
purpose of assisting agriculture to carry the burdens of defila- 
tion. The report of the manager in chief, recently published, 
gives a detailed account of timely assistance rendered to the 
food, cotton, and wool producers of the country. During a large 
portion of the deflation period the loans authorized averaged 
more than $2,000,000 a day. 

I remember that Mr. Meyer appeared before the committee 
and testified that in the State of North Dakota the War Finance 
Corporation made loans to 600 banks, and those 600 banks took 
the notes of 26,000 farmers of North Dakota as security for 
those loans, showing that Congress has been far from negligent 
in its efforts to extend to the farmer every possible advantage 
in the way of legitimate credits. 

Up to November 30, 1922, the corporation approved advances 
totaling $438,447,000 in 37 States—$182,859,000 to 4,400 banking 
institutions, $77,761,000 to 118 live-stock loan companies, and 
$172,827,000 to 32 cooperative-marketing associations. The live- 
stock loans in the West amounted to $90001,000; on cotton, 
$81,848,000; on grain in the West and Northwest, $36,790,000; 
on peanuts in Virginia, $2,045,000; on tobacco in Kentucky, In- 
diana, and Ohio, $40,000,000; on rice, $10,250,000; on sugar 
beets, $11,438,000; and for general agricultural purposes, $159,- 
180,000, Of the amounts authorized and approved, $265,598,000 
had been actually advanced by November 30, 1922—$168,258,000 
to banking institutions, $73,452,000 to live-stock companies, and 
$28,888,000 to cooperative-marketing associations. Repayments 
received by the corporation to November 80, 1922, on account 
of these loans totaled $109,988,000, of which $71,243,000 was 
repaid by the banks, $24,129,000 by live-stock- companies, and 
$14,566,000 by cooperative-marketing associations, leaving a 
balance outstanding of $155,660 000. Of this balance $97,016,000 
is due from the banks, $49,323,000 from live-stock loan com- 
panies, and $9,321,000 from the cooperative-marketing associa- 
tions. 

In addition to these loans the War Finance Corporation, 
after the time it resumed operations in January, 1921, au- 
thorized advances amounting to $58,874,000 for the purpose of 
financing exports. Thirty-eight million three hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand dollars of this went to the banks, 
$9,733,000 to exporters, and $5,262,000 to cooperative-marketing 
associations. Of the total amount authorized for export pur- 
poses, $5,778,000 represented advances on grain, $3,246,000 on 
tobacco, $35,759,000 on cotton, $3,120,000 on other agricultural 
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products, and $5,471,000 on manufactured commodities. On 
November 30, 1922, $38,654,000 had been actually advanced— 
$28,469,000 to the banks, $7,547,000 to exporters, and $2,638,000 
to cooperative-marketing associations. Repayments received 
by the corporation to November 30, 1922, from the export loans 
totaled $36,594,000, Of this $28,308,000 was returned by the 
banks, $5,648,000 by the exporters, and $2,600,000 by the co- 
operative-marketing associations, leaving a balance outstanding 
of $2,060,000. All of the export advances made by the corpora- 
tion to cooperative-marketing associations have been repaid in 
full. Of the loans made under the war powers of the corpora- 
tion and its export authority prior to the suspension of its 
activities in May, 1920, there was outstanding on November 30, 
1922, $27,650,187, a total of $83,496,000 having been repaid since 
the corporation resumed operations in January, 1921, At the 
close of business in 1922 the corporation had outstanding on loans 
a total of $185,370,000. 

The report referred to contains some very interesting con- 
clusions as to the stimulating and helpful effect of the corpora- 
tion’s activities upon credit conditions in general, portions of 
which I quote: 


In January of last year (1922) the effect of the corporation’s activi- 
ties began to be felt throughout the country. Conditions took a turn 
for the better and a progresavo improvement set it. The corporation’s 
loans strengthened the banking situation in the country districts and 
relieved the necessity of forced liquidation. They put the banks in 
position to carry their farmer customers for a longer pee and to 
make new advances, and were a vital factor in bringing about a marked 
improvement in the whole economic situation. They not only helped 
the borrowing institutions and their farmer customers; they had a 
much more far-reaching effect upon the banks to which the corpora- 
tion made no loans at all. In places where some banks were weak 
and some were strong the inability of the weak banks to serve their 
communities was accomplished by an unwillingness on the part of the 
strong banks to function in a normally confident and courageous way. 
The longer term rediscounts offered by the War Finance Corporation 
to. the overextended banks, the restoration of market values following 
relief from forced liquidation, and the removal of the danger spots 
encouraged the more normal functioning of the strong banks and the 
more liberal use of their resources. 

The psychological aspects of the corporation’s work were of even 

reater consequence than its loans. A disturbed state of mind pro- 
Faced by financial Rigo a combination of hopelessness and re- 
sentment over inability to pay debts from the p of sales at pre- 
valllng prices; a sense of injustice; disappointment in the past and 
apparen og hopeless outlook for the future were the salient psychological 
facts in the situation when the corporation began to function under the 
agricultural credits act. 

The problem was twofold. It was necessary to furnish finan- 
cial assistance quickly to large numbers of farmers and stockmen, but 
it was even more vital to replace despair with renewed hope and to 
ae e the inaction of a discouraged people to the energy of restored 
confidence, 

Considering the vast sums that are required annually to finance 
our agricultural and live-stock Industries, the loans of the War Finance 
Corporation may seem relatively small. But the money was directed 
to the weak spots in the situation and helped to stabilize markets and 
to restore that element which is so vital to all kinds of business— 
confidence. The very fact that the Corpora non was in existence and 
the knowledge that ſt had the funds and the powers necessary to meet 
the situation was effective. Even before its funds were made available 
in large amounts a psychological reaction took place and confidence 
began to return, 

At the 1 of the President, the managing director in March 
and April, 1922, made a survey of the conditions then prevailing in the 
agricultural and live-stock districts of the West. At the conclusion 

the survey a full report, which was i printen as a Senate document 
(No. 199) was submitted to the President. The report indicated 
that there had been a noteworthy improvement in the agricultural 
situation. The demoralization which existed in the fall of 1921 had 
been largely overcome. 

The corn and hog raisers of the Middle West were marketing their 
products and getting a fair return for them, The sheep raisers were 
selling their wool and fat lambs at satisfactory prices. Those en- 
gaged in the breeding and fattening of cattle were in a better posi- 

on because of increased ability to finance their business and the im- 
proved market for their stock. Credit conditions in the West had 
greatly improved. The banks generally were beginning to function in 
a more normal way, funds were accumulating in the western financial 
centers, and there was a considerable increase in the demand for 
farm mortgages on the part of private investors, savings banks, and 
similar institutions, 

It was evident that new lonan companies with fresh capital were 
urgently needed, and that these companies would be most effective if 
they were locally owned and managed. Beginning with Salt Lake City, 
Cheyenne, and Denver, and following later on with Fort Worth 
Albuquerque, and other western live-stock centers—from Montana an 
Oregon to New Mexico and Texas—the corporation succeeded in get- 
ting local bankers, business men, farmers, and stockmen to organize 
new loan companies, each with substantial capital, through which it 
could make live-stock loans promptly and on a large scale. At the 
time of the last annual report a number of these companies had been 
formed ant were functioning helpfully. Since then the number has 
increased, and now their combined capital greatly exceeds the capital 
invested in all the live-stock loan pi ter that existed prior to 
October 1, 1921. And whereas the capital of the former companies 
was concentrated in a few places, principally in Chicago, Kansas City, 
and other live-stock market centers, the new companies are 8 
owned and managed locally in the live-stock grow States. These 
institutions not only have played an important part in meeting the 
emergency needs of the live-stock industry but they will undoubted! 
pu 5 mportant place in the permanent structure of live-stoc 

ancing. 
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Ot the loans authorized on live stock, totalin 
1 8 represents advances through loan companies and 
277.7 0,000 through banking institutions. The greater part of the 

77,761,000 was placed through the new companies. 

It is impossible to estimate the full effect of the aid pres by the 
corporation to the live-stock industry, because calamities that are 
averted can never be measured. It is nerally recognized, however 
that by providing, as it did, financing for more than 6,900,000 hea 
of live stock, the corporation checked the demoralization in the in- 
dustry, gave the stockmen a breathing spell, stabilized the market, 
and rned the tide away from disaster toward recovery and re- 
construction, 

In the midst of the worst depression that the cotton industry has 
suffered in many years it was through the cooperative-marketing asso- 
ciations that the War Finance Corporation develo plans for ex- 
tending assistance to the industry on a comprehensive scale. In the 
summer of 1921, when cotton was difficult to market at around 8 
cents a pound at eduntry points and when business throughout the 
cotton belt was in a demoralized condition, the corporation made its 
a large Joan to an association in Mississippi on 100,000 bales of 
cotton. 

The cotton was classified by the association according to grade and 
staple and placed in bonded. warehouses licensed under the United 
States warehouse act. The loan enabled the association not only to 
make advances to its members for their urgent financial needs but 
also to market the aop 9 a greater portion of the consuming 
year instead of forcing it on a demoralized market. 

Within a week or 10 days other loans were authorized on a similar 
basis to cotton cooperatives in Oklahoma on 200,000 bales and in Texas 
on 300, bales, There immediately followed a radical change in the 
cotton situation. Confidence was restored, other avenues of credit were 
opened up, buyers began to resume Ua a on a liberal scale, and 
more normal conditions, with regard to both prices and volume of 
business, ensued. The change was promptly reflected in improved gen- 
eral business throughout the South. 

The success of these cotton cooperatives encouraged the spread of the 
movement, and many new associations have been organized during the 
past year for the handling of cotton, wheat, tobacco, rice, and other 
staple: products. 

uring the season of 1921-22 the corporation authorized loans total- 
ing $64,000,000 to 19 cooperative marketing associations in 15 States 
to assist in the orderly marketing of the products of their members. 
Of this amount omy $19,198,000 was actually called for by the asso- 
ciations, although the entire amount was available to them. It devel- 
oped as the season progressed that the local banks were able and 
willing to care for their needs to a greater extent than had been an- 
ticipated. The corporation’s commitments not only helped to create 
confidence but onvionely the local banks were more willing tọ furnish 
funds to the cooperatives when they knew that the funds could in 
55 — obtained from another source and repaid to the banks in case 
of need, 

All the reports received by the corporation indicate that its loans to 
cooperative marketing associations were vital factors in creating con- 
fidence and in making it possible for the cooperatives to finance the 
greater part of their requirements through banking channels. Not only 
that, but the loans had a marked effect on the general economic situation 
in the districts in which bags were made. hat effect was well ex- 

pea in a report from one of the cooperatives, which reads in part as 
‘ollows : 

“ When this money came into our section and began to be distributed 
it had the effect of almost instantaneously arresting the downward 
tendency and the hey een which had enveloped business and industry, 
A new note of optimism, the beginning of restored confidence, was 
born, and its light has steadily grown brighter from that day on down 
to the present, and to-day the growers are on their sure and certain 
way back to prosperity.” i 

Under all the circumstances it seems to me that Congress can 
not be accused of neglecting its duty to the farmer, It is easy 
to speculáte as to what would have happened if the member 
banks had been more liberal in their renewals and advances in 
1920 and 1921. It is easy to speculate as tọ what would have 
happened if the loan limit on farms had been increased‘ to 
$25,000, 

But I must insist that Congress was not to blame for the 
withholding of credits by member banks, and Congress was not 
to blame for restricting loans on farms to $10,000, as this was 
done at the request of those who at the time represented and 
spoke for the farmers—and wisely so, in my judgment, It is 
now claimed that the individual loans on farm lands should 
be increased to $25,000, owing to the very great increase in the 
value of farm land; and while there is force to this view, 
there is still a wide difference of opinion as to whether the 
increase to $25,000 will be of benefit to the small farmer; and 
this brings me to a point where I must say a few things which 
I think ought to be said when we attempt to establish per- 
manent machinery for the advancement of what are called 
intermediate credit—that is, credit that will bridge the gulf 
between the accommodations provided by the Federal reserve 
system and the Federal Farm Loan Bureau. 

Both of these credit institutions were organized before the 
war came on, and they promised fully to meet the needs of 
agriculture. It is my firm conviction that but for the war the 
Federal reserve system and the Federal farm loan system 
would have covered the field of wise and necessary credit ac- 
commodations. But the war came on, and everybody turned to 
the land as the primary source of the forces that would insure 
ultimate victory. Everybody who could engaged in farming. 
The man without a hoe was the exception. Everybody who 
could get control of a square rod of the surface of the earth 
planted it, and everybody who had been in the habit of cul- 
tivating acres cultivated more acres. Wheat was grown in 
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Connecticut in considerable quantities for the first time in 
70 years. The flower gardens were turned into vegetable pro- 
ducers. The man who did not plant his back yard to pota- 
toes and his front yard to beans was put down as pro-German 
and his antecedents investigated. We must feed ourselves and 
our allies or the worst might happen. Our soldiers must not 
only have wholesome food in abundance but they must have 
woolen uniforms and sound and dry footgear. The treasuries of 
the world bid against each other for war supplies. The sud- 
den demand for goods at any price was world-wide. Credit 
expansion was made easy by rapid increases in values. The 
price of breeding stock grew like Jonah’s gourd. Every 
profiteer was a patriot and every patriot was a profiteer, 
Everybody who could not get land started a shop, a meat 
market, or a grocery store. Everybody who had a factory in- 
creased its size, and on the very top of this world wave of 
rising values rode the land of the farmers. 

The census of 1920 shows that the number of farms in the 
United States in 1910 was 6,361,502; in 1920 it was 6,448,343, 
an increase of but 86,841. The total value of farms in the 
United States in 1910 was $84,801,125,697; in 1920 their total 
value was $66,816,002,602, an increase of $31,514,876,905. 

The record of the census, which is probably below rather 
than above market values, shows that the value of the un- 
earned increment in farm lands during the war increased 
rapidly and kept pace with the increase in other kinds of prop- 
erty. More water was pumped into our farms during this 
period than was pumped into the railroads since the first rail 
was laid. Noah’s inundation was an April sprinkle compared 
with the inflation flood that covered the principal agricultural 
areas of the United States in 1919 and 1920. Every farmer 
built an ark of his own, and at the first sign of receding water 
he fell to his knees and prayed for more rain and the utter 
damnation of the Federal Reserve Board. The latter portion 
of his invocation was answered in a large measure, but the rain 
did not continue to his satisfaction. 

I know, because I was one of them. I was convinced that it 
was my patriotic duty to buy sheep. I conceived the idea that 
if I bought another man’s flock of sheep I doubled the number; 
and I paid $25 and $26 a head for ordinary sheep, because I 
wanted the soldier to be able to wear woolen clothing. Two 
years later I sold those sheep for $10 a head, and the man to 
whom I sold them sold them for $8, and he lost money. 

What might have happened if a different course had been 
followed by the banks of the country nobody will ever know. 
But we know that it is still raining money in Germany and 
Russia, and we know the results, and from their experience we 
safely may conclude that inflation floods may do more harm 
than good if carried to excess. Apparently what the farmers 
now want and expect Congress to invent and apply is a banking 
machine of mechanical accuracy, a sort of automatic credit 
sprinkler, of prophetic vision and ultimate wisdom, 
that will open and shut the valves of credit entirely free from 
the errors and desires of human agencies, until “ peace shall 
come as a river and glory as a flowing stream.” It is my opin- 
ion that this can not be done, and it can not be done because 
our credit machine will be run by men. Undue credit and cur- 
rency expansion is always the result of overconfidence and lack 
of experience in the individual and ignorance of economic and 
natural laws, over which Congress has no control. As the late 
Thomas B, Reed once remarked, “ Good and bad times, rising 
and falling prices, have alternated since the founding of the 
pyramids,” and he might have added that they will continue to 
alternate as long as prices are paid for goods. Variety in prices 
Is the romance of trade, and the possible profit to be gained 
is the mainspring of commerce. Remove the possibility of gain 
and you remove the incentive to produce and distribute. It is 
the promise of unusual profits that cuts costs, raises wages, and 
in the end reduces prices, and the individual who is making 
money on his own initiative will seldom concede that the price 
of his product is too high until it is too late to save him from 
the natural consequences of his error. The best that Congress 
ean do is to fix a rule which, if intelligently obeyed by banker 
and borrower, will prevent disastrous extremes such as now 
preyail in many of the large nations of Europe. But any law 
which confers upon an administrative officer discretion broad 
enough to secure the benefits desired will also permit dangerous 
abuses in ignorant, unskilled, or dishonest hands, and there is 
no business so easily disturbed, no business which requires more 
careful management, than that of the banker. He is handling 
other people’s money, which he must return to its owners on 
demand, and if true to his trust there are times when he must 
act with exceeding caution. Moreover, the man who by thrift 
and industry saves more than he spends and puts his surplus 
in a bank for safe-keeping is entitled to as much consideration 

aus the man who borrows it. 


The war came and went. During the first few months after 
its close there were symptoms of returning sanity in the indus- 
trial world. Prices stopped rising for a brief period. Uncer- 
tainty as to the future advised caution, but the vast nominal 
increase in capital values and the purchasing power of the 
people and the glorious victory won by our soldiers soon allayed 
all doubt of our future, and the upward rush of prices was 
resumed until the summer of 1920, when a consumers’ strike 
threatened disaster to the producers. The presidential cam- 
paign was in full swing. Statesmen in the Senate demanded 
that the cost of living be reduced; price reducing resolutions 
were the order of the day. Statesmen outside of the Senate 
were careful to exempt home-grown products from the high- 
price blacklist. Indeed, it was reported that in the South 
statesmen promised 50 cents a pound for cotton; in the West 
$4 a bushel for wheat; in the North and East generalizations 
were more necessary, but no doubt was left in the mind of the 
voter as to the ability of Congress to perform miracles. There 
was nothing new in this method of tilting for party success. 

The leaders of both parties have always promised the impos- 
sible. The ins fail to bring millennial conditions and the outs 
are given a chance. Without much regard to the merit or 
the achievement of things possible, the pendulum swings from 
one party to the other until the disappointed citizen sees in 
insurgency“ the only hope of electing men to office who can 
make money out of moonbeams and philanthropists out of 
profiteers. The ardent, earnest, and virtuous progressive gets 
along first rate until he is elected in numbers sufficient to get 
control of the Government, when he in turn must cross the 
dead line and be covered by his own avalanche or he must 
join the ranks of the hard-boiled reactionary enemies of the 
people. I am not saying that there is no choice in men and 
parties, but I do say that the ultimate and perfected self- 
government begins and ends with the good behavior of the 
individual, and that self-reliance is at the foundation of all 
material and moral progress. Mass prejudice and clasg 
cupidity, if they continue to strive to get even with each other 
by sifting ignorance through a ballot box, can bring but one 
result, and I do not care whether the leadership is hard or 
soft boiled. When prices go too high they will start the other 
way and go too low until the producers of the country by 
cooperation apply the only possible remedy for these unde- 
sirable extremes. I realize that in war all rules must be 
broken temporarily, and I realize that the economic crisis and 
losses of the war did not reach a large number of our farmers 
until the summer of 1920. It is for this reason that I did 
not o sending the War Finance Corporation to the rescue 
of culture; it was for this reason that I did not oppose 
governmental attempts to regulate the price of agricultural 
products during the war. I will admit that prices were first 
boosted and then broken as the direct result of forces set in 
motion by the war and which were too much for human nature 
to resist. There was, in my opinion, no other excuse for the 
continued activities of the War Finance Corporation. As a 
permanent policy it is indefensible. Governmental price-flx- 
ing in times of peace has been tried by every nation in his- 
tory, by all the older States of the Union, and without excep- 
tion it has defeated its own purposes and brought ruin to the 
class it was intended to benefit. Fortunately, this govern- 
mental attempt to relieve the distress of certain agricultural 
interests with the aid of money taken in taxes from the pockets 
of the American people was in good hands. But if it results 
in new demands for like assistance in times of peace and these 
demands are granted as a permanent policy it will prove to be 
the worst investment the American farmer has ever made. 

It is clear to me that the assistance rendered by the War 
Finance Corporation, taken in connection with the credit facili- 
ties provided by the Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
farm loan act, to which should be added the Fordney-McOum- 
ber tariff rates, ought to silence forever all complaint that 
Congress has neglected the farmers. The danger in the prém- 
ises is that Congress may be induced to enact legislation that 
will discriminate, if not destroy, the smaller individual farmera 
who constitute the backbone of the Nation, and by encouraging 
them to do business at a loss so add to their debts that they 
will fan an easy prey to the capitalistic landlord when the 
next period of low prices arrives. 

The rapid increase in tenant farmers will not be checked 
by granting subsidies and special favors to land speculators 
and the owners of large commercial farms. Those who speak 
for the farmers insist that there are times when they should 
be able to borrow money for periods running froni nine months 
to three years and that notes of nine months’ maturity should 
be eligible for rediscount by the Federal reserve banks. If this 
extension should be granted and the notes could not be used as 
collateral for currency until within 90 days of maturity, every 
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legitimate need would be met. If longer credit than this is 
required, the note should be renewed. Sound banking requires 
that the security for this class of paper should be examined 
and appraised once in six months at the outside. Any system 
that impeaches and digregards the experience of centuries in 
the granting of credits secured by chattels, the value of which 
may be impaired by improper care, will prove to be unwise as 
it is unnecessary. Surely the man who earns the money to be 
loaned should not be held responsible and suffer all the conse- 
quences of the misfortunes and lack of judgment in the bor- 
rower. I am willing to vote to amend the Federal farm loan 
act and increase the individual line of credit from $10,000 to 
$25,000, and I shall gladly support the pending bill, which 
encourages the formation of cooperative marketing associations, 
for it is my opinion that it is through this agency that the 
farmer will find ways and means to withstand the devices of 
the speculating middleman and preyent alternating gluts and 
scarcity, to the advantage of himself and the consumer. 

Mr. President, the farmer must bear in mind that, while 
general overproduction is impossible, disproportionate produc- 
tion is easily brought about. I can remember a season in New 
England before the war when chickens brought 40 cents a 
pound and potatoes 20 cents a bushel. A 5-pound capon was 
worth as much as 10 bushels of potatoes. This lack of 
equilibrium is very difficult of regulation, and its seriousness 
can be modified only by intelligent cooperation. It can not be 
remedied by Congress, Any governmental attempt to peg the 
price of this year’s surplus and hold that surplus for an orderly 
market must have coupled with it the power and the duty to 
limit and allot to the several farmers of the Nation their produe- 
tion quota. Can the imagination devise a more disastrous, a 
more unpopular, program than that involved in the creation of 
a Federal bureau clothed with the power and the duty to tell 
the farmers of America how many acres each may cultivate, 
and for what purpose, how many bushels and pounds of grain 
and meat, how many hens and pigs and cattle and horses each 
may own? Yet this would have to be done or the surplus of 
any given product would soon be so great that sales would be 
impossible. 

The farmer should also bear in mind that one man to-day can 
cultivate double the acreage that he could before the days of 
the tractor; moreover, a surplus in foods is known by every- 
body and the price is affected accordingly, And let me repeat 
that thé general lack of profit in agriculture is not confined to 
this country; it is universal. In Sweden, where direct war 
costs were entirely escaped and where everything is done by the 
Government to sustain and stimulate the agricultural interests, 
the farmers are worse off than in the United States. Yet, not- 
withstanding this fact, the war- emphasized the vital importance 
of agriculture to all the leading nations of the earth and shook 
to its foundations the British idea of specialization in the divi- 
sion of labor—the idea that great producing units should be 
allocated to the nations of the earth in obedience to an alleged 
special fitness to make certain things. 

Great Britain for years insisted that her prosperity lay in 
cotton spinning and weaving and in certain lines of cutlery, 
permitting other countries to feed her increasing millions. If 
the war taught England no other lesson, it taught her the vital 
necessity of diversified production. We are fast learning the 
seriousness of the transportation tax upon commerce, but we 
are not yet alive to the importance of saving the transporta- 
tion tax by producing in every State as many of the basic 
necessities of life as natural limitations will permit. The 
farmers of the West complain of the railroad rates required 
to pay the cost of carrying their products to the East. The 
farmers and manufacturers in thè East complain of the cost 
of bringing their raw materials from distant points. As long 
as the margin of profit due to the superior fertility of the soil 
in the West offsets the carriers’ charge to the East, it was 
wise and economical for the eastern dairyman to have his corn 
raised in the West; and this same rule would apply to the pro- 
duction of all foods and fibers, But when the price of land be- 
comes so high in the West and its fertility so low that taxes 
and other capital and production charges added to reasonable 
transportation rates bring the cost of production above that in- 
curred in sections closer to the consumer, an economic waste is 
involved which is bound to be eliminated by more intensive cul- 
tivation of eastern lands, and the direct result of this process 
will be to depress still lower the price of meats and grains 
from the West. It follows that it is the freight rate and 
not the interest rate which concerns the farmer in sections far 
removed from consuming centers. Naturally, the first impulse 
of the farmer thus located is to denounce the railroads and de- 
mand a reduction of rates that will enable him to hold his 
customers; and the all-important question is, How can this be 
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done in a way that will be of permanent benefit? I have not 
heard the voice of any member of the farm bloc demanding re- 
ductions in the wages of the railroad employees or of the men 
engaged in the manufacture of railway equipment or in the 
mining of coal. For the sake of the argument, let us assume that 
any material reduction of wages is out of the question for un- 
mentionable reasons. We must look in some other direction. 
then, for our remedy. It has been persistently urged by the 
agricultural bloc that if the water were squeezed out of the 
capital of the railroads and the 6 per cent guaranty removed 
the desired end might be accomplished. In the first place there 
is no guaranty of 6 per cent. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is authorized to permit the imposition of rates that 
will return 6 per cent for dividends and other specified pur- 
poses, but the Interstate Commerce Commission has not done 
this and will not do it, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I call attention to the 
fact that that direction ceased on the 1st of March last? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; that is true. In the second place un- 
less the roads under private management are permitted to 
earn a reasonable profit for their owners, provided always 
that they can earn it with reasonable charges, a gross injustice 
will be done to the owners, an injustice offensive to every sane 
notion of right. Moreover, such a proposal if sustained would 
render permanent, adequate, and safe transportation systems 
impossible for the simple reason that investors will not put 
their money into railroads for the sole and single purpose of 
losing it. But for the possibility of unusual profits the trans- 
portation facilities of the West would still be limited to buffalo 
trails and corduroy roads. How then can we expect that the 
certainty of unusual losses will do more than encourage a re- 
turn to the anterailroad days? If lower freight rates are to 
be brought about by lower costs in construction, maintenance, 
and management the intelligent farmer will insist that the 
roads be left in the hands of those who can and will make good 


| money for themselves by the invention and application of labor 


and cost saving devices and methods. Once the farmer con- 
ceives that the remedy for his ills lies in conceding to other 
men engaged in other activities the same degree of economic 
liberty that he claims for himself he can be accorded reason- 
able freight rates. If reasonable rates will not permit him to 
Sell his goods at a profit he must look for help to some other 
plan than the destruction of the credit of the railroads. 

Mr. President, in these scattered general observations I 
have tried briefly to call attention to some of the things that 
Congress has already done for the farmers, some of the things 
it may wisely do, and some of the things that Congress can 
not do, in my opinion, and which, if attempted, will not only 
discredit those immediately responsible but result in incalcu- 
lable harm to the farmers themselyes. I have called attention 
to the ease with which credit-distributing instrumentalities 
and the officials engaged in operating them may be brought 
into disrepute by honest and well intentioned men when prices 
are too high to suit the consumer or too low to suit the pro- 
ducer. I could amplify at great length the underlying prin- 
ciples at which I have merely hinted and which ultimately 
will govern the costs of production and transportation as 
well as the prices of foods and farm products, regardless of 
legislative action. Admitting, as I readily do, that the farm- 
ers need and should have additional facilities in the extension 
of what are denominated intermediate credits, I am very con- 
fident that this can best be done in ways that will encourage 
the farmer to help himself. In other words, I think our legis- 
lation should be framed with the purpose and the hope that 
it will enable the farmers to find in their own initiative and 
self-reliance a way to protect themselves and their markets 
with a minimum of interference on the part of Congress. It 
is with this thought in mind that I heartily favor the organi- 
zation of cooperative marketing associations and the extension 
to these associations of necessary and reasonable credits at 
normal rates, as provided in the pending bill. 

I shall not oppose the creation of new governmental credit- 
distributing agencies provided in the Lenroot bill, but I believe 
that they would be entirely unnecessary if the banks of the 
country already in existence would join the Federal reserve 
system and use their augmented lending power for the pur- 
pose of building up the communities which they were organ- 
ized to accommodate. Such a course, in my opinion, would 
bring increased deposits to country banks and enable them 
to meet every legitimate demand. I believe that the plan em- 
bodied in the pending bill which extends the life of the War 
Finance Corporation for another year, is by far the wisest 
and will prove to be the most efficient and economical method 
of all. If the farmers of the country insist upon taking any 
portion of the capital which they require out of the Public 
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object to the request. It will be a physical impossibllity to get 
a quorum here within half an hour or 40 minutes after we meet. 
Senators will not understand that the adjournment is to 11 
o'clock, in all probability, and we will gain very little time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 1 will ngt submit the request 
at the present time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is withdrawn. 

After Mr. McLxan’s speech, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss any 
of the proposed farm-credit measures at this time. I merely 
wish to say a word or two following the speech of the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McLean]. 

The chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Senator from Connecticut, has offered considerable advice to 
the farmers of the country. I remember, when we were trying 
to arouse the Senator's sympathy and to secure his cooperation 
when it was desired to reduce the rediscount rate which was 
burdening the farmers of the country, that the Senator one da 
took me to task for having introduced a joint resolution whi 
had for its purpose a reduction of the rediscount rate. The 
Senator suggests now that we should be very careful about 
Providing facilities through which the farmer may go more 
deeply into debt. Well, Mr. President, we expect to provide 
some facilities now by which the farmer may obtain money on 
his products, and the final show-down in the Senate will reveal 
Ne fact as to who are the friends of the farmer and who are 
no 

There is no excuse now for makeshift legislation; there is 
no excuse for legislation that will dodge and evade the issue, 
Subterfuges will not work if the friends of the farmers are 
alert and stand together with unity of purpose and in concerted 
action. We have seen deflation at the high tide when it 
down property values in the South and West and destroyed 
them by the billions of dollars. 

When I stood here in my place for two years, week after 
week and month after month, pleading for some power to force 
the Federal Reserve Board to change its policy and to loosen 
up so that money could be obtained by the farmers, we were 
told that the Federal reserve System was not suited to the 
needs of agriculture. I never agreed to that suggestion, but 


Treasury as a fixed and permanent and direct subsidy, it will 
not a ewe before similar demands will be made by other 
classes and interests of equal force and momentum, if not of 
equal merit. 

I think the American people as a whole will justify our 
effort to carry the farmer by the war crisis, even to the extent 
of putting the eredit of the Government at his command tem- 
porarily. 

I hope, however, that we may give the farmer an opportunity 
to employ sound and safe and, above all, the most economical 
method of securing the largest possible share of his own dollar 
before we invite him to try experiments in paternalism that can 
have but one result. It has been said that the average man 
learns from his individual personal experience only, but that 
the wise man learns from the experience of others. If the 
American farmer would acquire wisdom from the experience of 
others, let him study the fate of his neighbors in Canada, 
where there is a branch bank at every crossroad. Let him in- 
quire into the cause of the present exodus of Canadian farmers 
to the United States, and he will be fully satisfied, I think, 
that what the American farmer needs is a larger market and 
not a larger mortgage. If he will carefully study the causes 
of crises and depressions he will learn that what he needs to- 
day is an increase in the number and purchasing power of his 
customers rather than an increase in the number of his promis- 
sory notes; and the farmers of the West will learn that their 
prosperity will lie in the reduction of the cost of reaching their 
customers rather than in the reduction of the rate of interest 
they may be called upon to pay for borrowed money. Europe, 
including Itussia, can easily produce a surplus of foods and 
undoubtedly will produce such a surplus in the near future. 
With scientific farming there is not a State in the Union that 
can not feed her population. A one-crop or a one-product State, 
whether it be wheat or cotton or clocks or jackknives, must ex- 
pect trouble when the transportation cost gives the advantage 
to a competitor nearer the point of consumption. The struggle 
of the great West as she exhausts the fertility of her soil will 
be precisely similar to the struggle that faced the East 75 
years ago, when the virgin soil of the West rendered it impos- 
sible for the farmers of the East to compete in the production 
of grains and meats. Instead of bringing under cultivation 
more acres at vast expense for the production of foods that can 
not be sold for enough to pay reasonable freight rates to con- 
suming points, the West must diversify her interests and indus- 
tries and develop her resources along other lines than agricul- 
ture; and in this endeavor she should bear in mind that irri- 
gation and drainage projects which render her independent of 
uncertainties in rainfall will at the same time cause the 
abandonment of those semiarid sections where irrigation is 
impossible. Let us see to it that the farmer is put in a posi- 
tion where he can borrow money at reasonable rates for loans 
that are justified by a wise and comprehensive view of the 
future, Credits that will bring immediate and rich rewards 
to contractors and land speculators without regard to the pos- 
sibility of profitable and permanent markets will do the farm- 
ers of to-day more harm than good. In a word, with all its 
drawbacks and hardships, agriculture is the most satisfactory 
occupation in the world if if can be made to pay, but the ques- 
tion as to when, where, and how it can be made to pay is one 
that Congress can not answer, and a difference of 1 or even 2 
per cent in the interest rate which a farmer pays for a long 
or short time loan will become a more or less important item 
in his balance sheet as he wisely or unwisely meets conditions 
and limitations which he himself can and must control if he 
expects to operate at a profit. Last, but not least, the farmer 
should never forget that in the general run of crises and de- 
pressions prices go down when interest rates go down and 
prices go up when interest rates go up. He can take his choice, 
but he can not reverse this order. 

During Mr. McLean’s speech, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senate will 
have to adjourn when we close the session to-day, and I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. ROBINSON. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Washington to state the circumstances 
which lead him to make the request. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On account of the death of a 
Member of the House from New Mexico, we expect to adjourn 
to-day, which will mean that two hours will have to be taken 
for the morning business to-morrow, and I would like to have 
the Senate start a little earlier than 12 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest to the Senator that the Senate 
take the customary adjournment, although I do not care to 


the farmer in season and out of season, we are told that the 
Federal reserve system is adequate to take care of the needs of 
the farmer, 

I hold that at the time drastic and destructive deflation was 
imposed upon us, farm products were eligible at the Federal 
reserve banks, and I state as a fact that such products were 
accepted at the banks and farmers did obtain money on their 
wheat and on their cotton and on their cattle prior to the time 
that the deflation order went out from Wall Street and was put 
into effect by one William P. G. Harding, who has now gone off 
the Federal Reserve Board for good, the Lord be praised. I see 
that he has given out a statement to the effect that he with- 
drew his name from the list of those presented for considera- 
tion by the President. I think it was high time that he did 
withdraw his name. He permitted his name to remain on the 
list long after I and others knew that he would not be appointed. 
I have known for weeks that he was not going to be reappointed, 
and a “ wayfaring man” could have told that he never could 
have been confirmed if his name had been sent to the Senate, 
for there never was a time when more than two Democrats 
would have voted for his confirmation in the Senate, and there 
were several Republicans from the West who would not have 
voted for his confirmation. It was reported that the President 
would have appointed him if he had been assured that he would 
be confirmed, But he could not be confirmed. 

To return to the issue, we were told that the Federal reserve 
system was not suited to the needs of agriculture and that we 
ought to provide a system that would be suitable. That argu- 
ment was used to get away as best you could from a situation 
that was then confronting us. Now it is thought, I Suppose, 
that that is far enough behind us for us to have forgotten it. 
Those who make that assumption are mistaken. They tell us 
that we do not need any legislation for the farmer, but that 
what the farmer needs is to be more industrious and enterpris- 
ing. That is the kind of suggestions we have made to us now, 

Mr. President, the farmer never was more enterprising and 
industrious than he was in the year 1920. He went to” work 
early in the morning and labored until late in the afternoon. 
No one can charge that he was indolent, lazy, or neglectful of 
his duty in the field of agriculture. He made his crop; but 
when he took his products to the market place he was clubbed 
to his knees, and while he was unconscious his substance was 
taken from him and he was left ip dazed condition upon the 
ground, He was nearly dead, while interests in Wall Street 


we were so told. Now, when we come to submit that there 
must be some legislation enacted, which will meet the needs of 
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made not only millions of dollars but hundreds of millions and 
even billions of dollars out of the farmers’ misfortune in 1920, 
It is an awful calamity that we have seen visited upon the 
farmer, Mr. President, the cry comes up from the farmers 
everywhere, “Do something; do not let us be subjected to 
such robbery again.” 

The Senator from Connecticut recited some statistics inform- 
ing us how much money was on deposit in certain big banks, 
and trying to prove by that that the matter of getting money 
was easy; that there was no necessity for providing other 
ways for obtaining money. What does it profit me if I am 
hungry and there are millions of pounds of food stored hard by 
if I can not get to the food? It does not do me any good; it 
might just as well be sunk in the ocean or burned up with 
the flames so far as appeasing my hunger is concerned. I do 
not get it; I have no access to it; and reciting statistics to 
prove that because there is money stored in certain banks the 
facilities to furnish the farmer with credit are adequate is 
utterly ridiculous. 

That argument may suit some people. I am satisfied that I 
can assemble an audience that would be highly pleased with 
that argument. They are the fellows who bought Liberty bonds 
for eighty and eighty-five on the hundred when they were 
forced upon the market. They are the fellows who made money 
out of cotton beaten down from 40 cents to 10 cents a pound. 
They are the fellows who made money out of wheat driven 
from $2.50 to 90 cents a bushel, They are the people who made 
money out of the sacrifice of half the mother herds of the West. 
They are the men who would rejoice and be glad to hear an 
argument like that. 

They are really alarmed now with the fear that the farmer 
will get further into debt. Mr. President, that is almost an 
impossibility. He already has his farm mortgaged. He already 
has his live stock mortgaged. He is already forced to mortgage 
the growing crop. ‘The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] 
comes now with his little palliative phrases, but they will not 
work. He suggests that “we had a time of distress here in 
1920 and 1921, and the farmers and a good many bankers 
blamed it on the Federal Reserve Board.” Well, Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Connecticut does not agree now that we 
did have the deflation and that it was brought about by a con- 
spiracy born in Wall Street and carried out through the Federal 
Reserve Board, with Governor Harding at its head, he is away 
behind the procession. 

Before the campaign waxed very old last fall, after I had 
exposed this matter here for months, and Republican Senators 
and Members of the House went home, and their people told 
them that the deflation drive had practically ruined the people, 
and that the Republican Party, which had kept this board in 
power, was being blamed for it, having promised it in their plat- 
form, and the President having promised it in his acceptance 
speech, they said: “Something is necessary to be done. You 
had better get the President to come out and say something 
against it,” and the President issued a statement that those who 
brought on drastic deflation were responsible for this hard time 
that the farmers were having. So the Senator from Connecticut 
will do well to read the utterances of the Republican President. 

I thought we had passed the stage where anybody denied that 
we had deflation. I thought that was an accepted fact. I am 
going to print, in this connection, excerpts from an article 
which appeared in the Manufacturers’ Record, by Prof. Gustav 
Cassel, of Sweden, and Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, discussing 
the world business conditions. It is a scathing review by 
Professor Cassel of the policy of deflation which forced other 
countries to follow our destructive deflation campaign, while 
Professor Fisher attributes to the same cause the world's labor 
unrest and much of bolshevistic agitation, 

Why, not only did they produce deflation in America but 
they started the work of deflation and forced other countries 
to follow in our wake, and caused financial distress the world 
over. The policy of deflation started by Wall Street and 
carried out by this man W. P. G. Harding, who is now going to 
be governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston at a salary 
of $25,000 a year, brought this business depression and financial 
distress not only to our country but to the world. Able financiers 
in the Old World have published articles and made speeches in 
which they state that the drastic deflation commenced in the 
United States was responsible for the financial ills that fol- 
lowed. I showed here in a speech once before that the de- 
flationists wanted the War Finance Corporation suspended be- 
cause it was furnishing money to foreign interests that were 
buying American goods and helping to furnish us markets 
for our products, and one of the arguments made by them was 
to the effect that aiding these foreigners to buy our goods helped 
to put prices up on products here at home, and they wanted 


to prevent that. Therefore, they stopped giving aid to those 
who were buying our goods, in order to break down the market 
here at home. And they did it. 

It was deflation with a vengeance, the most cruel thing that 
ever happened to a free people, and I want to serve notice 
again, as I have done time and time again, that they are never 
going to get away from the truth, which shows that it was 
cruel, destructive, deadly deflation, a crime against the Ameri- 
can people. If they think they can educate us into the belief 
that it was a natural consequence following the war, they are 
reckoning without their host. I declare to you to-day that at 
the time this deflation was started there was no occasion for 
it under the sun. I assert to-day, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that at the time they deflated currency and 
credits over $2,000,000,000 we could have put $2,000,000,000 
more into the field and saved the day without ever getting within 
reach of the gold reserve. Let them answer that if they can. 
If they can not answer that, they confess that they are guilty 
of the most diabolical crime ever perpetrated by a band of 
greedy money marauders against a free people. 

We needed a man in the White House like Old Hickory Jack- 
son. You know what he told old Biddle. Biddle threatened to 
bring on deflation and produce a panic, and Old Hickory said, 
“If you do, I will hang you,” and Biddle did not do it. I would 
not permit any money lord in the land to tie up the circulating 
medium of my country, to lock up the money supply and para- 
lyze the business of 100,000,000 people. The man that will do 
that ought to be hanged. Why not hang them? Fifteen thousand 
men killed themselves because of that deflation. Would it not be 
better to hang one or two and save the lives of 15,000 men and 
women and at the same time prevent the commission of a crime 
that outraged and robbed millions of people? Fifteen thousand 
people took their own lives during that dreadful and terrible 
period, and then some Senators stand up and say, “It is a 
natural consequence.” I deny it. It was deliberately planned, 
made to order, and those who directed and made money out of 
it are criminals, simply criminals. 

The Senator said the farmers and some bankers blame the 
Federal Reserve Board for the failure to get all the credit 
they wanted. Well, if you had some cotton and cattle and a 
farm and a horse and household of goods, and you had to 
mortgage all of them, and you had produced enough on your 
farm at fair prices to pay off your mortgage and saye your 
farm and your home, and you were to go to that bank and say, 
“Y want to get some funds,” or “I want an extension of time,” 
or “I want to renew my note,” and the banker were to tell 
you that he could not do that, and you were to say, “ Well, I 
have some Liberty bonds and I want to get some money on 
them,” and the banker were to say, “ We would be glad to do it, 
but the Federal Reserve Board has sent word down the line 
to us all that we must not loan on Liberty bonds,” and you 
could not get a loan on Liberty bonds, and then you were to 
say, “I must hold my products until the price goes back to a 
point that will cover the cost of production,” and they were 
to tell you that they could not assist you, that the Federal 
Reserve Board had ordered loans on farm products to cease, 
would you not feel like blaming it on somebody? If yon did 
blame it on somebody, you certainly would want to blame it 
on those from whom that word came and that order had been 
issued; and the Federal Reserve Board was the party that 
did it. They were right in blaming it on them. 

Did not Congressman Swixd, of California, say in a speech 
in the House several weeks ago that he was in the bankers’ 
convention in southern California and heard an agent of the 
Federal reserve bank tell the bankers not to loan any more 
money on farm products? Of course he did. That word was 
quietly sent out to the bankers all over the agricultural sec- 


tions, . 

Mr. President, the time was, I regret to say, when Senators 
and Members of the House in the main would leave it to a Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to get up information about mat- 
ters that pertained to the banking business of the country; and 
when matters of that sort came in, they relied mainly upon 
those on that committee to discuss them, and they followed their 

ons. I found, however, by an experience of two years 
in this body that there were men on this Banking and Currency 
Committee whom I was not willing to follow; men who even 
defended deflation. I do not mean by that to say that they did 
not want to do what they considered was the right thing, but 
their environment was such that they did not know how to con- 
sider these problems from the right standpoint. Why, I thought 
while the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MeLran] was read- 
ing his speech that I should like to hear him make that speech 
to the farmers out in Iowa or out in some other Western State. 
I should like to hear him deliver it in the State of Texas or 
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in my State of Alabama, where people know that contrary to 
the thing he was saying was the fact as it applied to those peo- 
ple down there, and yet I suppose he thinks he is right about 
it. That may be the New England idea, but it is not the idea 
of the great agricultural section of the country; and if the ag- 
ricultural people have to rely upon such for relief the situation, 
I fear, is pretty gloomy. But we are not going to do that. We 
are going to undertake to amend the so-called farm credits bill 
as reported. That is what we should do. 

Mr. President, I am anxious that we shall not pass a bill and 
call it a farm credit bill that is not worth the paper that it is 
written on. If we are going to legislate for the farmer, let us 
do it. If we are not, let us tell him so. 

The Senator from Connecticut tried to frighten us by saying 
that if we had not put some sort of a check on inflation we 
would have been like Russia or Germany. Mr. President, you 
can not deceive the American people with anything like that; 
it can not be done. We know that with the resources of this, 
the richest country in all the world, no such condition as ob- 
tains in Russia could obtain here in a quarter of a century. 

I want to say to the Senator from Connecticut regarding 
Germany—and I want him to challenge the statement and an- 
swer it if he can—that I assert to-day that the farmers of 
Germany are more nearly out of debt than the farmers of the 
United States and that a larger proportion of them own their 
farms. 

Let him challenge that statement. The individual farmer in 
Germany, while inflation was on at the high tide, was permitted 
to pay his debts with the inflated mark, and he wiped out his 
indebtedness and is free of debt to-day, If Germany should 
burn every mark that is printed and start on another basis, the 
farmer would be out of debt and ready to start again under 
the new order. Can you say that for America? What did you 
do in the United States? When cotton went up to 40 cents a 

und and the farmer could get $200 a bale, you waited until 
he bought fertilizer from the Fertilizer Trust at high prices, 
you waited until he bought agricultural implements from the 
Implement Trust at high prices, you waited until he bought 
auto trucks and other things and went into debt up to the neck, 
and after he got in on that basis of 40-cent cotton you struck 
him down just as the market opened and made him sell his 
cotton at 10 cents a pound to pay debts incurred on the 40-cent 
basis. 

That is what you did in the United States under the reign of 
the Republican Party; and Germany, distracted Germany, per- 
mitted her farmers to pay off their mortgages and settle their 
debts with the inflated mark, and the individual German 
farmer is freer of debt to-day than the farmer in the United 
States of America. I submit to the Senate and to fair-minded 
people everywhere that if they permitted the farmers of the 
South and West to go into debt for that year on the 40-cent 
basis, common honesty required that they permit them to go 
that year through on that arrangement and settle those debts 
on that basis. 

I quote Mr. Lincoln when he said, “Any change in the cireu- 
lating medium under which a debt is contracted before the 
debt can be paid is a crime.” I commend that quotation to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The Senator said the printing press is still raining paper 
money in Russia and Germany. Such a statement does not 
answer the charge that deflation precipitate and destructive 
produced distress and suffering among four-fifths of the popu- 
lation of the United States. 

The Senator said that some of the Senators had promised 50- 
cent cotton. I have heard that before. I have never seen the 
Senator who promised it. Some of the newspapers, inspired 
by the hirelings of Wall Street, said that I promised 50-cent 
eotton. I did not do it. I said I thought cotton would go to 
50 cents. It did go to 47 cents. I said I thought it would go to 
50 cents, and I can prove by any fair-minded man that if the 
farmer could have borrowed money on his cotton in 1920 it 
would have gone to 50 cents, and ought to have gone to 50 
cents, because he paid high prices for everything he bought; 
and not only that, the American people paid for finished cotton 
goods, after cotton went down to 10 cents a pound, the same 
as they paid for them when cotton was 40 cents a pound. 

I called attention on the floor of the Senate to the fact 
that when cotton was down to 11 cents I bought a cotton 
collar in the city of Washington for 25 cents, and that one 
bale of cotton, bringing fifty or sixty dollars, made into 
cotton collars like that, would sell for about $1,100. The con- 
sumer did not get the benefit of that. Who got it? Certain 
New England spinners and speculators got the money. How 
did the speculators get it? They went on the exchange and 
borrowed money from the Federal reserve banking institution 


in New York at 6 per cent to sell cotton at 40 cents, and beat 
the price down to 80, and when it went to 30 made $50 a bale 
on every bale they sold; if they held it until it went to 20, 
they made $100 on every bale. If they held it until it went to 
10, they made $150 on every bale. They made big money specu- 
lating in cotton, What was being done to the cotton farmer? 
I asked William P. G. Harding, before the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, in the Senate Office Building, in De- 
cember, 1920, “ Governor Harding, do you not know that some 
bankers in Alabama complained to you about not being able 

to get money on cotton in October, 1920?” 5 

He said, “I remember when some bankers at Birmingham 
tried to get me to let them borrow money to hold cotton until 
it went back to 40 cents, and I would not do it.” f 

Mr. President, if he had permitted them to borrow money 
they could have held it, and it would have gone back to 40 
cents. What could have kept it from going back to that price? 
It was then down to about 35 cents, and just had to go up 5 
cents to get back to 40 cents. Of course it would have gone 
back. Then what would have happened? Those farmers 
would have paid off their debts, and at Christmas, 1920, the 
board could have said to our people, “We are going to start 
in on the New Year with a new order of things. We are 
going to bring about in a very orderly way, slowly and very 
gradually, defiation so that nobody will be seriously hurt. 
We will let you get your 40 cents for cotton this year and 
let you get good prices for wheat and cattle and wipe out 
your indebtedness and start out in the New Year with your 
debts all paid.” 

That would have been honest, But they did not do that for 
the farmer, merchant, and banker in the agricultural sections, 
but they did tell certain big rich men and financiers that they 
were going to deflate, and gave them notice 60 and 90 days in 
advance, and a man of considerable means out in the State of 
my good friend from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] told him he was 
going to convert his property into money and get in the market 
so that he could make a fortune, and said he knew what he 
was talking about; that the Republicans were going to deflate. 

I repeat, the farmer and other people in the agricultural 
sections got no notice. The first notice they had was when 
they were fired upon by the big guns of drastic deflation. 

Mr. President, another thought on the line that certain 
statesmen promised 50-cent cotton. At the same time this 
drive of which I am speaking was going on, beating the price 
of cotton down and down, the president of the American Cot- 
ton Association, Mr. Wannamaker, came to Washington, went 
before the board, and begged Governor Harding to change his 
policy, Both Senators from North Carolina went with delega- 
tions and appealed to him to change his policy. Other Senators 
from the South went, He even turned his back and told one of 
them that he had heard enough; he was impatient about it. Mr, 
President, at that same time one of the spinners was quoted in 
the New York Commercial as saying: 

We are willing to pay 80 cents for cotton. We want the price sta- 
bilized. 

I submit that if the spinner was willing to pay 80 cents, 
which price would just about cover the cost of production and 
get a farmer out of debt, would it not have been right and fair 
and just to permit the farmer to have the money to make the 
price stay up to what the spinner suggested he was willing to 
pay and enable him to get out of debt, to save his home, to save 
his farm, and to keep hundreds from blowing out their brains? 
But we could not get it. 

I know that cotton would have gone back to 40 cents, and 
gone higher than that, if the farmer could have gotten money 
so as to hold it. What was to keep it from going higher? 
That year’s crop was consumed, just as every other year’s crop 
had been. If he had been able to hold it during that time the 
price would have gone up, and the farmer would have come 
out of that storm and death-spreading cyclone out of debt and 
would have been able to start in the year 1921 debt free under 
quite different conditions. 

I had a letter from one of the commissioners of agriculture 
in a cotton-growing State the other day, who told me that 
unless the farmer could get 80 or 35 cents for cotton he did 
not know how many years it would take to pay the debts 
unloaded on him by deflation in 1920 and 1921. This is a 
serious thing with us, Senators. 

The clever Senator from Connecticut does not know a thing 
on earth about conditions in my section of the country. His 
speech shows that. He does not know anything on earth 
about conditions in the grain-growing and ‘cattle-producing 
West. His speech shows it. But his speech gives the situation 
exactly as it is in the Bast. There has not been any trouble 
about them getting money. They got it all during deflation at 
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6 per cent flat, when the farmers of the other sections were 
paying 15, 20, and higher, and one little bank in my State 
paid 873 per cent. That is the highest interest rate ever 
charged by any banking institution since the morning stars 
sang together. Then they say deflation had to come following 
the war. It was a premeditated crime, black as midnight. 

That is what it was. = 
I have seen some of the articles and some of the literature 

these smooth artists in Wall Street are sending out. They even 

send them to us, and tell us to be very cautious about what 
sort of a farm credits bill we get out; that we should be 
exceedingly careful. 

Mr. President, that is what I am speaking for this after- 
noon—to give a few suggestions to some of my friends who 
were not in the Chamber to hear the speech of the Senator 
from Connecticut, that we must be exceedingly careful not 
to take something that may sound well when there is no 
substance in it. 

The Senator talks about the farmer taking his chance and 
taking his medicine. There was passed through a Republican 
Congress a progressive interest rate, and the board was given 
authority to put it into effect, and they put it into effect no- 
where in the East but put it into effect in the South and West. 
That was the question I wanted to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut when he said he preferred to go along and finish his 
prepared speech. I was going to ask him why it was that the 

rogressive interest rate was applied to my State and the other 

Lather States, and the Western States in the agricultural 

and cattle sections, and not applied at all in his State and 

New York or any other Eastern State. Certainly they ought 

to be grateful to the Federal Reserve Board. If it had so 

ordered deflation as to take care of my State and I had not 
known about how it affected other States, I might have been 
willing to sing its praises. But they slaughtered business in 
my State, and slaughtered it in all the other States of the 

South and West, and I do not propose to sit silent and permit 

the friends of deflation to confuse the situation if I ean help it. 

The Senator suggests that if we set up a separate board, 
that that board will try to undertake to tell the farmer how 
many hens he can set for hatching purposes, how many eggs 
he can put under a hen, and how many pigs he will have on 
his premises. How ridiculous and how solicitous and sym- 
pathetic is the Senator from Connecticut for the farmer. It 
is all so sudden! 

The idea of us wanting to create a board that would even 
think of trying to tell a farmer about those minute details. It 
never was contemplated by anybody, and no such suggestion as 
that will drive anybody away from the fixed purpose of passing 
real legislation in the interest of the farmer. I am for a sound 
banking system all the time and we want the farmer to have 
access to such an institution at all times. That is about all I 
desire to say. 

I ask to have printed in 8-point type at this point excerpts 
from the article to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Manufacturers’ Record, January 4, 1923.] 

Pror. GUSTAV apee SWEDEN, AND PROF. IRVING FISHER, OF Tarn, 
Discuss WORLD’S USINESS CONDITIONS—A ScCATHING RBVIÐW BY 
PROFESSOR CASSEL OF THE POLICY or DEFLATION WHICH 
OTHER COUNTRIES TO FOLLOW OUR Destructive DEFLATION CAM- 
PAIQN, WHILE PROFESSOR FISHER ATTRIBUTES TO SAME CAUSE 
Wortp’s LABOR UNREST AND MUCH OF BOLSHEVISTIC AGITATION, 
Gustay Cassel, recognized as probably the foremost econo- 

mist of Europe, and by reason of that fact twice asked by the 

League of Nations to make a report on the world's financial 

conditions, has recently issued a 287-page book entitled “ Money 

and Foreign Exchange After 1914.” 

In this work Professor Cassel discusses from every stand- 
point the world’s monetary problems. It is one of the illumi- 
nating publications of the age, and by reason of the author's 
preeminent standing will command universal attention in this 
country and in Europe among all thinking people who are 
anxiously seeking the way out of the world’s business and 
financial chaos, and a safer basis on which to carry on world 
trade. 

It should be a matter of profound interest to the readers 
of the Manufacturers’ Record that every position which it has 
taken since 1917 on the certainty that drastic deflation of 
credits would bring on world business chaos has been over- 
whelmingly sustained by this work of Professor Cassel. 

La + s * * * * 


From the closing chapters of his book, which deal more 
especially with the operations of the Federal reserve man- 
agement and the destructive power of deflation to break down 
all business in this country and throughout the world, we 


have taken a few striking sentences here and there. Professor 
Cassel reminds his readers of his warnings against deflation 
and he clearly shows by the official records of the Federal 
Reserve Board that it carried on a definite campaign of defla- 
tion for the purpose of breaking down prices. At one point 
he says: “The Federal Reserve Board entirely overlooked 
the one factor which in the whole of this great complicated 
process was itself the principal driving force—the board's 
own deflationist policy; or perhaps, let us say, rather the 
restrictive bank policy which the board pursued and which 
in itself inevitably implied deflation.” What a charge to 
bring against the management of the financial system of this 
country in that it entirely overlooked the vital factor which 
meant either national and international poverty or national 
and international prosperity! 

Referring to this deflation policy of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, Professor Cassel says: 

“The general depression at present prevailing throughout 
the world is very largely a result of this process of deflation.” 

That is a point which the Manufacturers’ Record has over 
‘and over stated since it began its fight against what it saw 
was the inevitable collapse of the world’s business if the defla- 
tion pelicy of the Federal Reserve Board and the international 
pankas, which seemed to have guiđed its operations, was car- 
r. out. : 

“The deflationist policy of the United States can scarcely 
be said to have served any wise purpose” is the way in which 
Professor Cassel once more states a great truth and in vivid 
language. 

In this connection it is worth while to remind our readers 
that Prof. Irving Fisher, professor of political economy in Yale 
University, in a statement widely published two weeks ago, 
emphasized the great danger to the world of the deflation 
policy to which he attributes the turmoil of labor interests in 
this and other countries, and in which he points out his agree- 
ment with Professor Cassel as to the disastrous results of 
deflation. Professor Fisher has long been seeking to impress 
upon the people of this country the danger of a fluctuating 
dollar, for no intelligent man any longer believes that the sup- 
posed “yardstick” by which values are measured, so long 
attributed to gold, has any existence in reality. 

Whatever may be the way out of present conditions and the 
way to lead to the stability of values and of business, the 
question at issue is one of such tremendous moment, one upon 
which civilization itself may depend, that it demands an un- 
biased study on the part of every thoughtful man who realizes 
the magnitude of these problems. 

Professor Fisher’s statement is as follows: 

“A recent circular sent to bankers and employers expresses 
deep anxiety over the Fascisti victory in Italy and the gains 
of the labor party in England and elsewhere. It predicts that 
the same idea of the political domination of labor will soon 
appar more explicitly in America and will threaten the exist- 
ing order. 

“ I believe that bankers and employers, not to say the rest of 
us, have cause for anxiety. But what the circular overlooks is 
that, as Roosevelt so often warned us, the only real escape 
from the danger of an overturn lies in redressing real griev- 
ances. 

“What is needed is to interpret the recent labor unrest as 
symptoms of social diseases needing to be cured. 

“There are several such social diseases which I could name, 
and probably several others which would be revealed by a 
searching investigation. But here I shall point out only one— 
probably by far the most important. This is the unstable money 
growing out of the war. 

“But what has unstable money to do with recent labor 
unrest? We do not remember seeing any mention of it in the 
newspapers. Yet to find it we do not have to seek far. We 
can trace our way back in three simple steps from the recent 
political demonstration of labor discontent to unstable money 
as a prime cause. 

“The first step brings us to unemployment as the grievance 
which, more than any other, caused labor to make its recent 
political commotien. The English labor preelection manifests 
said, among other things: 

“* Unemployment and low wages, caused largely by the policy 
of the Liberal and Unionist government, have brought distress 
to the bulk of the working people.’ 

Since the election in which labor came off second best, the 
unemployed have been demanding a hearing with Bonar Law. 

“In other words, labor in England held the Lloyd-George 
government responsible for the vast unemployment during the 
last two years and will hold the Bonar Law government respon- 
sible for putting an end to unemployment, 
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“The opportunity to work is likewise the demand of the 
Fascisti in Italy. In America also the backswing of the last 
election is largely because of the depression of trade and 
unemployment. 

“Next we trace back this depression of trade and unemploy- 
ment, whether in America, England, Italy, or elsewhere, to the 
fall of prices in 1920 and 1921. 

“Always and inevitably a great fall of prices kills enterprise, 
closes factories, discourages farmers, and throws men out of 
work. 

“ Going still further back, we may trace the fall of prices to 
the deflation of credit and money beginning early in 1920. As 


Professor Cassel, of Sweden, shows so clearly in his Money- 


and Foreign Exchange After 1914, just published, and as every 
other economist knows so well, this restriction of credit which 
bankers in so many countries began in 1920 was the main 
reason for the fall of prices which bankrupted thousands of 
farmers and business men and made millions of workers idle. 
“And there you bave it! The chain of causes: Deflation, fall 
of prices, unemployment, producing political vindictiveness. 
* * * * * + * 
“Tf those now so anxious over labor unrest, for fear their 
own pocketbooks will be injured, once realized that there are 
those real grievances from inflation and deflation (which are 
what ‘unstable money’ means) they would do something else 
than wring their hands in bewildered anxiety. 
+ * * 


* * * * 


“As stated at the outset, of course there are other grievances, 
But it is doubtful if any are so important as those produced by 
inflation and deflation. Lord D’Abernon, now British ambassa- 
dor to Germany and one of the masters of this subject, once 
said that he believed 90 per cent of the world’s Bolshevism 
came from unstable money. That is a higher percentage than 
I would ascribe, but I believe over 50 per cent would be a 
conservative estimate. 

“And the worst of it is that neither labor nor capital has yet 
clearly seen the situation. Labor is therefore now on the ram- 
page and is quite likely to hang the wrong man to the lamp- 
, pors while capital does nothing except to demand that nothing 

e done. When both sides demand and obtain stable money 
over half of their difficulties will disappear.” 

PROFESSOR CASSEL’S REVIEW OF WORLD FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 


From Professor Cassel’s book, Money and Foreign Exchange 
After 1914, by Gustav Cassel, published by Macmillan Co., 
New York, we take the following extracts, picked here and 
there, without continuity, but all bearing on the effect of the 
Federal Reserve Board's deflation campaign: 

Monetary deflation must, in the long run, tend to 
depress industry, since a steady and persistent fall in prices 
necessarily diminishes and discourages trading activity. If 
trade depression becomes sufficiently acute, monetary deflation 
will sooner or later be impossible, because of the Government’s 
inability to collect sufficient from the profits of industry to meet 
all outgoings. If the policy is persisted in after the time for it 
has passed, a grave danger arises, for the payment of taxation 
will then involve trespassing upon the capital, and this, by 
retarding trade recovery and reducing the Nation's productive 
capacity, will accentuate the very evils it is desired to cure.“ 
(From Monthly Review of Barclay’s Bank, December, 1921, 
quoted by Cassel with approval.) 

“More than four years after the appointment of the com- 
mittee (Cunliffe committee appointed in 1918 to examine dif- 
ferent problems likely to arise during reconstruction in Eng- 
land) their demand—the restoration of the gold standard—is 
still unsatisfied, whereas the depression which could be fore- 
seen as a consequence of the deflation policy has set in, and has 
shown itself to be of an extremely serious character. * * * 

In an article in the Economic Journal for March, 1920 
(‘Further Observations on the World’s Monetary Problems’), 
I expressed the opinion that a process which aimed at re- 
ducing prices to their former level would probably ultimately 
prove still more disastrous than the process of inflation had 
been. The prospect of a long period of falling prices would 
kill all enterprise and hamper the process of reconstruction. 
Further, an increase in the value of gold would for many 
countries aggravate the difficulties of reverting to a gold stand- 
ard and very seriously increase their already overwhelming 
financial burdens, * * * 

“In opposition to the then prevailing idea that deflation 
could be attained by such increase in production as would 
bring it on a level with the provisions of means of payment— 
i. e., without any reduction of already existing means of pay- 
ment—I showed that this was bound to be a very slow process. 
With a normal rate of progress of, let us say, 8 per cent per 


annum, it would take 31 years to overcome an inflation indi- 
cated by the index number 250. * + + 

“In my first memorandum laid before the International 
Finance Conference in Brussels I uttered a warning against 
any attempt at further deflation. * * * 

“During 1920 there was carried out in the United States a 
process of deflation which eventually resulted in a violent fall 
in the general price level, and consequently a corresponding 
rise in the purchasing power of the dollar, and thereby also 
in that of gold. This process having severely complicated the 
exchange problem for other countries, it has naturally attracted 
lively attention throughout the world, Now, afterwards, people 
in the United States have wanted to make out that the fall In 
prices was spontaneous and that no deflationist policy—that 
is, a process aiming at raising the internal yalue of the dollar— 
had ever been deliberately pursued. 

* 


$ * * * * * 


“Bank administration in the United States, as in so many 
other countries, has worked on the idea that any restriction 
found to be necessary ought to be confined to credits ‘ for specu- 
lative purposes,’ and would not need to affect so-called ‘legiti- 
mate’ credits. In reality no such distinction is possible. Stern 
measures designed to reduce speculative credit are almost 
bound to react in a thousand different ways on the whole of the 
industrial life of a country and to reduce the total volume of - 
credit. Still more impossible is it to place an effective restric- 
tion upon all credit for speculative purposes without thereby 
forcing on a general fall in prices. The scheme for suppressing 
the granting of credit for purposes of speculation must, there- 
fore, in itself have already involved a scheme for reducing the 
level of prices. That this object formed the gist of the Federal 
reserve banks’ restrictive-credit policy seems only natural; at 
any rate this policy must have appeared to the mind of the 
public as a logical continuation of the Government's vigorous 
campaign for reducing the level of prices. * * * 

“In its number dated the ist of October, 1919, the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin discusses the problem of the high cost of 
living, and refers to the measures taken by the Government 
against the rise in prices. In direct reference to this subject 
the journal says: ‘The problem of reducing the cost of living 
is, however, mainly that of restoring the purchasing power 
of the dollar. The dollar has lost purchasing power because 
the expansion of credit, under the necessities of war financ- 
ing, proceeded at a rate more rapid than the production 
and saving of goods. The return to a sound economic condi- 
tion, and one which will involve as little further disturbance 
of normal economic relationships as possible, will be a re- 
versal of the process which has brought the country to its 
present pass. * * * And what is more, the Journal adds: 
‘The cost of the living problem on its financial side is mis- 
conceived, unless it is conceived as the problem of restoring 
the value of the dollar. To accept the depreciation worked in 
the dollar by war conditions, and to standardize the dollar 
of the future on this basis, would be to ratify the inflation 
wrought by the war and the injustices it produced.’ It can 
hardly be denied that a very definite program of deflation is 
hereby proposed. 3 

“Tt is further stated in this number (July, 1920, number of 
Bulletin) that ‘beginning with November, 1919, effort was 
definitely made to control the reserve position through the 
application of higher rates of discount at Federal reserve 
banks,’ and that ‘ the operation of credit control through higher 
discount rates has had a marked success’ * * * 

“The board had repeatedly exhorted the Federal reserve 
banks to endeavor to induce the member banks to avoid an 
undue expansion of loans, and to keep the volume of their 
outstanding credits within reasonable limits. On the 17th of 
May the chairman of the board had declared, among other 
things, that ‘unnecessary and habitual borrowings should be 
discouraged, and the liquidation of long-standing, nonessen- 
tial loans should proceed. Banks were cautioned, however, 
that drastic steps should be avoided, and that the method 
adopted should be orderly, and that liquidation will result in 
permanent improvement, while too rapid deflation would be 
injurious and should be avoided. 

Here, as it seems to me, is as obvious a program of defia- 
tion as can be found anywhere. Efforts are, of course, made 
to retain as long as possible the idea that a deflation can be 
effected gradually, and without hampering productive activi- 
ties. But this is an illusion which is, so to speak, tacked on 
to the deflationist policy and has no influence whatever upon 
its actual consequences. * * * 

It must, therefore, have been part of the Federal Reserve 
Board's policy to bring down the general price level. It is 
true that after the fall in prices has already set in the board 
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time after time expresses the belief that the bottom has been 
reached. But in this it is mistaken. The consequences of its 
restrictive policy. are more far-reaching than the board 
imagines, * * 

“Now, EEN whenever an attempt has been made to 
defend the Federal Reserve Board against the charge of 
having through a deliberate deflationist policy forced on the 
fall in prices, with all its appalling consequences, it has been 
particularly pointed out that the fall in prices took place 
before the limitation of credits, and that therefore the re- 
strictive bank policy could not have caused the fall in prices. 
This argument is absolutely untenable. * * By their 
energetic efforts at curtalling credits, and especially by their 
high discount rates, the Federal reserve banks have brought 
about an extensive and sometimes precipitate realization of 
accumulated stocks, have severely cut down the demand for 
capital of all kinds of new construction and improvements, 
and have thus put a very effective check on enterprise. 

“A policy of this kind always proves the surest means of- 
bringing down the price level. The reduced creation of real 
capital causes less demand for labor and a reduction in wages. 
With increasing unemployment and falling wages there follows 
a reduction in purehasing power. Just as the board expected, 
the current savings which accumulated during that period have 
been utilized for canceling a part of the superfluous means of 
payment. By its restriction of credit the board has convinced 
the public of its serious intentions with regard to the de- 
flationist program, and the public have quite consistently re- 
frained from buying, and that to such an extent that people 
have talked of a general purchasing strike. Not until the 
public had worn out their clothes could they be induced out of 
sheer necessity once more to start buying textiles and boots, 
which brought about some improvement in the respective mar- 
kets. Not until the lack of housing accommodations became 
overwhelming and the prices of materials and labor had fallen 
considerably did building operations commence gradually to 
assume more proportions. People are still evidently reluctant 
to effect purchases in several lines of business, because they 
either hope or fear for a still further fall in prices. The com- 
mon purchasing strike, both on the part of business enterprises 
and consumers, may perhaps be regarded as the immediate 
cause of the fall in prices. But this purchasing strike has 
been a direct and natural consequence of the restrictive policy 
adopted by the bank administration. * * 

The subsequent process of deflation can is be looked upon 
as an indication of the effectiveness of the centralized banking 
system, but in this case the effectiveness has manifestly proved 
disastrous to the country. The mere effectiveness of an or- 
ganization is, therefore, not everything. In order successfully 
to utilize such effectiveness, an administration is required to 
be capable of fulfilling the most exacting claims; indeed, the 
greater the effectiveness of the organization the higher will be 
the claims on the administration. * * 

“However, it is not intended here to lay any stress upon 
showing up that an error of judgment has been committed, 
but rather upon pointing out the cause of this error of judg- 
ment, And that is quite obvious. 

“The Federal Reserve Board entirely overlooked the one 
factor which in the whole of this great complicated process 
was itself the principal driving force—the boards’ own defla- 
tionist policy, or perhaps let us say, rather the restrictive bank 
policy which the board pursued, and which in itself inevitably 
implied deflation. : I am well aware that both the board and its 
supporters deny that a deliberate deflation was ever advanced, 
but what can not be denied is that from the spring of 1920 
to the spring of 1921 there took place a very considerable rise 
in the internal value of the dollar. * * * Just as during 
the period of inflation the central banks of the world would 
never openly admit that an internal depreciation of money 
was taking place, so during the period of deflation they haye 
never been willing fully to acknowledge, at least after the 
harmful effects of deflation began to appear, that deflation was 
a monetary phenomenon and involved a fresh change in the 
monetary unit. With such a standard it was inevitable that 
the situation should be misjudged while the deflation process 
was actually being experienced. This was, however, from a 
practical point of view, very serious, not to say dangerous, for 
it caused the American central bank management to maintain 
their restrictive bank policy, even after it had failed to serve 
any rational purpose and could only encourage a further alto- 
gether aimless increase in the internal value of the dollar. 

“ Other countries who would not willingly see their currency 
further depreciated in its relation to the dollar had no option 
but to pursue the same deflationist policy.. 


80 long as tle process of deflation went on, new frozen 
credits’ were constantly being created in this way, and the 
effort to preserve the security and liquidity of the banks seemed 
ever to demand a continuation of the policy of restriction. 

“The fall in prices in America produced a similar effect on 
the economic conditions in those countries which were buyers 
of American export commodities. By the time the export com- 
modities had arrived at, let us say, South American ports the 
prices had already fallen so low that the buyers could not see 
their way to take the goods at the contracted prices without 
thereby exposing themselves to severe losses. 

The fall of prices in the United States has nar in actual 
fact, failed to benefit exports. The world has here an example 
from which it should be able to learn something in the way of 
correcting a very common delusion. In every country during 
the period of deflation the doctrine was taught that to bring 
down the price level and to produce more cheaply were the two 
essential conditions, if a country wished to retain its share of 
the world market. There can be no doubt that this idea was 
one of the most potent factors which accelerated the process of 
deflation. We know that this idea is false. * * 

“This analysis is important, not only because it 1 light 
on what has actually taken place during the period of defla- 
tion, but also because it makes it possible to deal with false 
ideas regarding the nature of the deflationist process, The idea 
is indeed quite widely entertained that the fall in prices which 
has taken place since the middle of 1920 has not the character 
of a deflation—that is to say, has not been the consequence of 
a restrictive credit policy. This opinion is generally based on 
the fact that the diminution in the provision of means of pay- 
ment occurred later than the fall in prices. That this argu- 
ment is altogether inadequate is obvious from what has just 
been said. Banks can easily adopt a restrictive credit policy 
without succeeding in effecting thereby any immediate reduc- 
tion in the total amount of their credits. 

“Those who believe themselves capable of Gentine out justice 
through raising the value of money must further bear in mind 
that the unprecedented losses caused by the deflationist process 
may easily render many claims absolutely worthless, and that 
the creditor then gets but little satisfaction out of the value of 
the monetary unit on which his claim rests having been im- 
proved. If any mention is to be made of justice, then some 
consideration should also be paid to all the heavily engaged 
business men and other debtors who are being ruined by the 
process of deflation, as well as to the masses of unemployed who 
have been innocent sufferers under this process. * 

“The depressing influence which a continued Bree of the 
price level must be expected to exercise over enterprise has not 
failed to show itself. Dealers have to the utmost possible ex- 
tent refrained from activity in anticipation of prices reaching 
their bottom level, and consumers have likewise postponed their 
purchases as long as possible in the expectation of being able 
to buy at cheaper prices. Unemployment at an appalling scale 
has been the result. * * * Each country has suffered not 
only through its own deflationist policy, but also through that 
of other countries. As the deflationist policy has naturally to 
a very great extent paralyzed such forms of production as are 
required for constructional and building purposes, Swedish in- 
dustry in particular, which happens to be very largely based 
on supplying material for such purposes to other countries, has 
been most seriously affected by the depression caused in those 
countries by the deflationist policy. * * 

“As was predicted, the process of 5 8 has proved ex- 
tremely harmful. The general depression at present prevail- 
ing throughout the world is very largely a result of this process 
of deflation. The unfortunate part is that it can never be 
determined how far deflation may be responsible for this de- 
pression. The mad policy of militarism that has been pursued 
ever since the armistice and is the cause of true peace not 
having even yet been attained, is in itself quite sufficient to 
destroy the world’s economic life and to bring ruin and unem- 
ployment upon all the nations of the world. But the defia- 
tionist policy alone would have been sufficient to produce much 
the same effect. * * * 

“A particularly harmful result of the process of deflation is 
that the burden of the public debts becomes heavier than the 
community can bear. When these debts have assumed abso- 
lutely fantastic proportions it is bound to be extremely dan- 
gerous to attempt a measure tending to make the unit in 
which the figures are calculated larger. But this is exactly 
what has been done through deflation. It is probable that 
some of those countries which by 1920 had already become so 
overburdened with debts that they had reached the limit of 
their financial capacity have, through the process of deflation 
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which has gone on ever since, been reduced to a state of actual 
insolvency. 

* * * * — * 
“As soon as a deflationist program has been laid down, and 
the means of carrying it through which we possess in the bank 
policy have been put into practice, a violent fall in prices is 
the inevitable result. * * * 

“The deflationist policy of the United States can seareely 
be said to have served any wise purpose. Under prevailing 
conditions, raising the value of the dollar could only cause a 
corresponding rise in the value of gold. Such a rise could 
not possibly be of any benefit to the United States, but for 
other countries, striving to raise their currencies in value in 
relation to gold, the rise in the value of gold simply meant, 
as has been shown in a previous chapter, that all their efforts 
and sacrifices were made in vain. 

* * » * + * * 

„All civilization represents one mighty effort of man to over- 
come difficulties instead of passively allowing himself to be 
carried away by them. Af the present moment the future of 
civilization rests in no small degree upon this central will to 
conquer being able to assert itself in the sphere of money.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think we had better have a 
quorum. Several Senators who are absent want to be here 
to hear the bill read. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Harris McKinley Sheppard 
Ban Harrison cLean Smoot 
Bayard Heflin McNary Ste 
Bursom Hitchcock Nelson Sutherland 
Calder Johnson ew Townsend 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Underwood 
Capper Jones, Wash. orbeck ct 

ellogg arris Warren 
Curtis Kendrick Watsen 
Ernst Keyes Overman Weller 
Pletcher King Pe Willis 
George Lenroot P . 
Glass einer Robinson 


Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Hate] are absent on official business. 

Mr. MCNARY. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLETTE] and the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BROOKHART} are engaged in a hearing before the Commit- 
tee on Manufactures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PEPPER in the chair). Fifty- 
three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum is 
present. The Secretary will read the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. I ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the formal reading of the bill and that the bill be read for 
amendments, committee amendments to be considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to dis- 
euss in detail the necessity of better credit facilities for the 
agricultural interests.of the country and more particularly for 
the more orderly marketing of crops. I believe all are by 
this time well aware of the disastrous results that come from 
forcing upon the market the products of the soil through in- 
ability to obtain credit to carry those products until such time 
as the markets and transportation are no longer glutted by 
the great flow. 

It is my firm conviction that unless credit relief is extended 
it will be found that the returning prosperity of which there 
is so much vaunting will be only a flash in the pan. If that 
is true, the proposed legislation is not for the farmers alone 
but for alt the people. 

While there are evidences that business is much recovered, 
I am justified in saying that the economic position of the 
great staple-crop farmers of the country is really no better 
than a year ago, even if not so agonizing as it was in the 
midst of readjustment and deflation. The farmers of the 
northeastern regions who are near to their markets and have 
not suffered from the oppressive transportation charges as 
western and southern farmers have, and are more favored 
in some other respects, are comparatively well off, though 
many of them also suffer from the present maladjustment be- 
tween agriculture and other economic groups. 

Mr. President, as a whole the farmer is still selling low 
and buying high. His product has nowhere near the purchas- 
ing power of the products of other industries as compared 
with the assumed normal of pre-war times, but even then he 


suffered in the exchange of his products for the things he 
required. After making all possible allowance for the faet 
that agriculture has taken the brunt of readjustment, the 
truth is it has been going downhill for years. 

This retrograde movement is to be attributed chiefly to the 
weak financial position of agriculture and its lack of business 
organization in the midst of a world of such organization. 
The one causes the other, and the farmer moves around in a 
vicious circle ef helplessness. A start has been made in 
organization, but it is only a start, and it requires the stimulus 
of adequate financing to go far. 

I know of nothing which will contribute more to the general 
welfare and prosperity than a well-financed agricultural indus- 
try which is on an equal marketing footing with the distrihut- 
ing agencies and will have a voice in fixing the prices of its 
product. At present the farmer buys at a price fixed by the 
seller and selis at a price fixed by the buyer. All he is asking 
is to be put im a position where he shall have something to 
say about the price of what he sells. If it is worth while to 
have an efficient and sound agricultural industry, it is worth 
while to do that much for him. 

After he produces, the farmer beeomes a merchant, but a 
merehant without the credit facilities of the middlemen and 
speculators with whom he deals. While they have unlimited 
funds with which to buy he has none with which to hold back 
from selling and to bargain on terms of equality. In fact, 
he sells not according to his judgment and the trend of the 
market but according to the dictates of pressing necessity or 
of the masters of. such limited credit as he may have. More- 
over, he pays more for his slender and precarious, eredit ac- 
commodation than the buyers do for their ample and depend- 
able facilities. 

Under existing rural personal eredit facilities, the borrowing 
radius of the individual farmer is necessarily limited. He has 
no reliable method of drawing on the investment, funds of the 
country for financing his operations as men in other activities. 
have, but is dependent on local facilities of a limited nature. 
There are virtually no financial institutions, that adequately 
meet the peculiar requirements of an industry that markets its 
products only once a year, and that sometimes—as in live-stock 
growing—requires three years to finish its product. 

The War Finance Corporation has been very helpful the past 
year, but it is only an emergency agency. It has, however, 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that there is a great field for 
rural financing, and that it is one of legitimate and dependable 
banking. This does not mean subsidizing agriculture; it means 
only the use of public agencies to realize a beneficent purpose 
not otherwise obtainable, If the Government will provide credit 
channels, the farmers will ultimately pay all the costs thereof, 
just as they are now doing in the case of the Federal land 
banks, which are contributing much to solve the problem of 
rural investment capital in the shape of farm-mortgage loans. 

Mr. President, the purpose of Senate bill 4280, introduced by 
me, is to establish under Federal supervision a national credit 
system for the agricultural and live-stock interests of the 
United States. It is designed to accomplish in the field of 
agricultural credit what the national banking system was de 
signed to aecomplish in the banking field. 

The bill is analyzed very fully in the committee report. but 
before turning to a consideration of its detailed terms I desire 
to discuss in a more general way the purposes of the bill. 

In the first place, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
there is now in existence, and has ‘been for decades, an elabo- 
rate network of credit institutions throughout the United States. 
There are 8,150 national banks, all of which are required by 
law to be members of the Federal reserve system. There are 
approximately 22,000 State banks, of which. approximately 1,600 
are members of the Federal reserve system. There are in ad- 
dition a large number of live-stock loan companies which make 
loans upon cattle and sheep. All of the livestock loan com- 
panies and most of the banks are directly or indirectly carrying 
on at the present time the business of supplying credit to agri- 
eulture. It is not my purpose, nor is it, so far as I know, the 
purpose of any of the advocates of an improved system of rural 
eredits, to supplant these existing institutions. They are 
scattered from one corner of the United States to another; they 
have in the aggregate vast financial resources; they have been 
operating for decades, and in some parts of the country for 
generations, and they know their business and the needs of the 
communities in which they are located. The purpose of this 
bill, and, indeed, of any sound system of agricultural credits; 
is to retain our existing financial machinery, to alter and tm- 
prove it only in so far as it is not funetioning properly, and to 
create new institutions only where it seems impossible to 
achieve the same results in any other way. 
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The bill, as is generally known by Senators, was drafted as 
the result of a series of conferences between Managing Director 
Eugene Meyer and counsel of the War Finance Corporation 
and representatives of the various agricultural interests. The 
National American Live Stock Association last August appointed 
a committee to consider what changes in existing law should 
be recommended to Congress by the association with respect 
to liye-stock credits. This association, of which the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK] is a former president, is a 
federation of live-stock associations in 18 or 20 Western and 
Southwestern States, and I know of no body of men better able 
to express the needs and the desires of the live-stock breeding 
industry of the United States. This committee met in Wash- 
ington and held a series of conferences with the managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation and its counsel. At 
these conferences a tentative draft of the live-stock sections 
of the bill now before the Senate was discussed clause by 
clause. Changes were suggested by the committee and embodied 
in the draft, and after nearly a week's consideration the draft 
was approved by the committee. So far as it relates to credits 
in connection with the breeding and maturing of live stock it 
may be said without qualification that the bill is what the 
industry wants. 

Shortly thereafter there met here in Washington a national 
conference of cooperative marketing associations. These asso- 
ciations are composed entirely of agricultural producers who 
have organized themselyes together for the orderly marketing 
of their commodities. There were present representatives of 
fruit growers’ associations from California, as well as from 
Florida; grain associations from the Northwest, Middle West, 
and Southwest; dairy associations from numerous States; cot- 
ton associations from virtually every State in the Cotton Belt; 
tobacco associations from New England, from the South, and 
from the Middle West; and other associations too many in 
number and in the diversity of their products to enumerate at 
this time. It is estimated that the associations represented at 
the conference will handle during the present year approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 worth of agricultural commodities, and 
that they represent over 750,000 individual farmers. 

The representatives from this conference discussed with the 
managing director of the War Finance Corporation primarily 
those portions of the pending bill which relate to marketing 
credits. They pointed out that, whatever valuable assistance 
they might receive from specially organized credit corporations 
under any one of the bills which had been introduced in Con- 
gress, their main reliance must always be upon the vast bank- 
ing structure of the country and upon the Federal reserve 
system. Their object was to secure such modifications of this 
existing banking structure as would, in their opinion, render 
it more serviceable in the financing of agricultural marketing 
operations. They suggested primarily two changes. 

In the first place, they asked that paper issued to finance the 
marketing of agricultural products be rendered eligible for 
rediscount in the Federal reserve system with a maturity up 
to nine months instead of the present limit of six months, Fur- 
thermore, they asked that the status of paper of cooperative 
marketing associations be clarified in order that it would be 
admissible for rediscount in the Federal reserve system through 
member banks, with the full maturity allowed to agricultural 
paper. Specifically, they indorsed in substance those sections 
of the pending bill contained in title 2 designed to effect these 
two changes. 3 

The leading State in the Union from the point of view of co- 
operative marketing is California. In California the movement 
is of longest standing and has had its most successful develop- 
ment. Recently the legislative committee of the cooperative 
marketing associations of the State of California, representing 
associations handling over $250,000,000 worth of products a 
year, gave the pending bill careful consideration and indorsed 
it without qualification. 

Mr. President, while it gives to those important sections of 
the agricultural community what they desire in the way of 
credit legislation, the bill is nevertheless drafted upon lines to 
which no exception can be taken from the point of view of 
soundness. It has the indorsement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of the managing director of the War Finance 
Corporation, both experienced bankers. The provisions em- 
bodying amendments to the Federal reserve act have the ap- 
proval of the acting governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
There has been no suggestion from any responsible source that 
any of these provisions are unsound in principle from the point 
of view of conservative banking and finance or that they in any 
way imperil the stability and soundness of the banking and finan- 
cial structure of the country. 


The bill may be said, moreover, to crystallize the experience 
which the War Finance Corporation has gained in the prac- 
tical administration of the agricultural credits law of 1921. 
For nearly a year and a half the War Finance Corporation has 
been making advances for agricultural and live-stock purposes 
under the terms of that law, and its work has brought it into 
practical and intimate touch with the credit requirements of 
virtually all the agricultural sections of the United States. 
The work of the War Finance Corporation has naturally 
divided itself into three parts. It has approved advances to 
country banks for general agricultural purposes in the amount 
of $183,000,000. It has approved advances to live-stock loan 
companies in connection with the financing of cattle and sheep 
in the amount of $80,000,000. It has approved advances to 
cooperative associations in connection with the marketing of 
agricultural commodities in the amount of $180,000,000. The 
demands upon the corporation from these three sources show 
clearly where the needs of the agricultural communities lie, 
and this experience has been used in drafting the pending bill. 
The need of general banking credits in agricultural sections 
has been met by the amendments designed to bring more coun- 
try banks into the Federal reserve system and by increasing to 
nine months the time of maturity of agricultural paper eligible 
for rediscount. 

The needs of the live-stock industry, in connection with both 
the breeding and fattening of live stock, are taken care of in 
the sections creating Federal agricultural credit corporations, 
and in the provision for rediscountability for live-stock paper 
with a maturity up to nine months. The needs of the cooper- 
ative associations are recognized by express recognition of 
their paper as agricultural paper. 

Another feature of the bill which merits the approval of the 
Senate is that it will involve the United States Government in 
no expense. It relies entirely upon private capital and upon 
private initiative and management. All that the Government 
will contribute will be a sound plan of organization and effi- 
cient and thorough supervision. Some Senators believe that 
the needs of the farmer can not be completely taken care of 
without some resort to Government financing. Others believe 
that private capital, under proper supervision and management, 
can take care of the situation fully and adequately. Whatever 
we may think in this regard, however, we must all agree that 
to the extent that private capital can give proper service to the 
farmer it should be helped and encouraged to do so. To give 
such help and encouragement is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. President, without going into too much detail, for the 
bill is fully analyzed in the committee report, I will now dis- 
cuss briefly the changes which the bill will make in existing 
law and in the existing banking structure of the Nation. 

The bill is composed of four titles, and the only title which 
creates any new machinery is Title I. This title provides for 
the Federal incorporation of agricultural credit corporations, 
with power to purchase or discount agricultural paper, secured 
either by agricultural commodities in warehouse or by live 
stock. 


At this point I desire to correct a very general misappre- 


hension as to the function which these credit corporations are 
expected to perform. It has been frequently said that the new 
machinery provided in this title will be of value only to those 
Western States which are largely devoted to the business of 
breeding and maturing cattle and sheep, and that it will be of 
no value in the great States of the Middle West and South 
where cattle and sheep and hogs are fattened for market, or 
to the producers of our great staple agricultural commodities. 
This is entirely untrue. The corporations have authority to 
make loans up to nine months on the security of live stock 
which is being fattened for market, and they have authority 
to make advances for the same period against nonperishable 
agricultural products properly warehoused, Moreover, paper 
issued or indorsed by these corporations for the purpose of 
financing the feeding of live stock or the marketing of agri- 
cultural products is by a later section rendered eligible for re- 
discount in the Federal reserve system through a member bank, 
or, if in the form of acceptances, is eligible for purchase 
by Federal reserve banks without the intervention of a member 
bank. In view of these provisions it seems clear that in any 
agricultural community in which there is a real need for 
financing in connection with the feeding of cattle or the mar- 
keting of nonperishable products it will be possible to organize 
such a corporation to avail itself of the benefits of the bill. 
The provisions as to incorporation and capitalization of 
these corporations, the conditions and regulations under which 
they may make advances, indorse and sell paper, and issue 
debentures, are fully summarized in the repert of the commit- 
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tee. The bill provides for these corporations the same efficient 
banking supervision that is provided for national banks under 
existing law. This is of the greatest importance. Senators 
from the live-stock States are familiar with the unfortunate 
conditions which have prevailed during the past few years in 
connection with some of the live-stock loan companies operating 
in those States. These corporations were organized by private 
capital under State law, and generally without any supervision 
or examination by State authorities. Some of them borrowed 
even fifteen or twenty times the amount of their capital; they 
made loans at inflated prices; they charged extortionate in- 
terest rates; and when the agricultural depression. set in their 
financial structure collapsed like a house of cards. Under com- 
petent banking supervision these corporations would never have 
been permitted to engage in such unsound practices, The pend- 
ing bill provides such supervision for companies organized 
under its terms. 

In this connection also, I will mention briefly another im- 
portant feature of the bill. It is provided in section 2 of Title I 
that the Secretary of Agriculture may license persons compe- 
tent to inspect live stock as a basis for loans. There will thus 
be created a class of federally licensed live-stock inspectors, 
certified as to their competence and reliability, upon whom 
bankers and persons operating live-stock loan companies can 
call whenever they desire an expert inspection and count of 
live stock. Such an inspection is, of course, the first requisite 
of live-stock financing. These inspectors will not be Govern- 
ment employees, and will receive no compensation out of the 
United States Treasury. Bankers and live-stock men have tes- 
tified, however, that their services will be of immense value 
and that such a system will go far to restoring the credit of 
live-stock paper. 

Mr. President, the question may be asked where these agri- 
cultural credit corporations will secure the funds necessary 
for their operations. The initial capital will, it is expected, be 
subscribed not only by private investors but by banks in the 
community. Special authority is given in the bill to national 
banks to subscribe, in a limited amount, to the stock of the cor- 
porations, and it is to be hoped that State legislatures will give 
similar authorization to State banks. These corporations, how- 
ever, will do a business which may run as high as ten times the 
amount of their capital stock. Since they are not authorized 
to receive deposits, they must obtain these funds by borrowing 
in the investment market. The corporations are, therefore, au- 
thorized to sell paper, with or without their indorsement, and to 
issue debentures secured by the agricultural paper which they 
have discounted. 

To establish channels through which these corporations can 
obtain the necessary funds, provision is made for the incor- 
poration of larger rediscount corporations, to be organized 
principally in the larger financial centers. It is expected that 
such corporations, having a capital stock of $1,000,000 or over, 
will be organized in the capital centers and will constitute the 
channel through which the agricultural credit corporations will 
sell their paper to financial institutions and private investors. 

Title I, as I have said, is the only part of the bill which 
creates any new machinery. Title II is devoted entirely to 
amendments to the present banking laws. These amendments 
have two primary purposes in mind: First, to bring into the 
Federal reserve system as many as possible of the country 
banks which are not now members of the system, and, second, 
to make such changes In the rules of eligibility governing agri- 
cultural paper as seem necessary to fit the actual require- 
ments of the farmer. 

At the present time no State bank may become a member of 
the Federal reserve system if it has a capital and surplus less 
than $25,000, in places having a population not exceeding 3,000 
inhabitants; or if it has a capital and surplus less than $50,000, 
in places having a population not exceeding 6,000 inhabitants. 
In the present bill these limits are reduced to $15,000 and 
$35.000, respectively. 

The other amendments to the Federal reserve act relating to 
eligibility of agricultural paper for rediscount I have already 
touched upon. It is provided, briefly, that any paper issued for 
an agricultural purpose or based on live stock is eligible for 
rediscount with a maturity up to nine months. Such paper, 
however, if it has a maturity over six months, may be made 
the basis of currency issues only if it is secured either by non- 
perishable commodities in warehouse or by live stock which is 
being fattened for market. The title also, as I have sald, defines 
as agricultural paper the notes or drafts of cooperative asso- 
ciations issued in connection with their marketing operations. 
These provisions are of the greatest importance in connection 
with the marketing of our great agricultural staples, such as 
cotton, wheat, and tobacco, They will tend to promote the 
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movement, in which the great cooperative marketing associa- 
tions are playing such an important part, toward the more 
gradual shipment of crops to market. Every year at harvest 
time we are faced with a recurring and growingly acute condi- 
tion of railroad congestion. There are not enough freight cars 
in the country to handle the peak load of agricultural products, 
and to manufacture enough cars means added expense which 
will ultimately fall upon the agricultural producer. We will 
not solve this problem satisfactorily until we have learned to 
spread our grain shipments over a longer period of time, and 
this means orderly marketing. Orderly marketing means more 
gradual marketing, and more gradual marketing means longer 
time credits for producers and for their marketing associations. 

Title III of the bill contains amendments to the War Finance 
Corporation act which will permit the corporation to continue 
making advances for agricultural or export purposes until 
through the winter of 1923-24. The War Finance Corporation 
has always been recognized as a temporary emergency organi- 
zation. Its personnel was built up on an emergency basis, and 
the hundred or more bankers throughout the country who are 
serving on its committees in passing upon loans are acting from 
public-spirited motives and without compensation. It is not 
proposed to make the War Finance Corporation a permanent 
institution, and it would be impossible to keep together its 
organization permanently upon the present basis. It will, how- 
ever, take some time to set in motion the machinery provided 
in the pending bill, and it is believed that the War Finance 
Corporation, if its powers are extended until the spring of 1924, 
can be of great assistance in this connection. : 

Finally, in Title IV the bill raises from $10,000 to $25,000 the 
amount which a Federal land bank may lend to one borrower. 
This change has been urged by the representatives of many 
agricultural organizations, and has the approval of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, as well as the Secretary of the Treasury. At 
one time there was some doubt whether such a change would 
not be harmful. A year ago the amount of money available by 
the sale of farm loan bonds was limited, and the Federal land 
banks had enough applications for loans in small amounts to 
absorb completely any funds that could be obtained. Larger 
loans could therefore have been made only at the expense of 
the small farmer. At the present time, however, the situation 
has changed. There is now an established market for Federal 
farm loan bonds; investment funds are available in large quan- 
tities and at reasonable rates, and it is the testimony of those 
who are charged with the administration of the act that enough 
money can be obtained to take care of all legitimate needs. It 
is felt, therefore, that the increase in the limit will be in no 
way harmful to the small farmer, and will be of great assist- 
ance in those sections in which farming must be conducted on a 
comparatively large scale. 

Mr. President, in closing I wish to point out that the pro- 
visions contained in the bill now under consideration have met 
with virtually no opposition. Some people, it is true, think the 
bill does not go far enough and that additional machinery 
should be created with Government money and under Govern- 
ment operation. There is nothing in the present bill which will 
prevent Congress from establishing such additional machinery, 
either now or later, should it be concluded that such additional 
machinery is necessary. I think it is generally agreed that this 
bill is sound, and that it will be helpful. Whatever our views 
may be as to the necessity of such additional machinery as is 
provided either in the Lenroot-Anderson bill, which I favor, 
or in other bills which have been introduced during the present 
session, I think we can join now in passing the present bill. It 
embodies those provisions upon which I believe all parties are 
quite generally agreed. It carries with it the approval of the 
cooperative marketing associations, of the national associations 
representing the cattle and sheep industry, of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, of the War Finance Corporation, and of the 
Federal Reserve Board. It represents what can be accomplished 
immediately, without controversy, and upon sound and con- 
structive lines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill for action on the committee amendments. 

The reading clerk proceeded to read the bill, as follows: 

Tiris I. 
SHORT TITLE. 

Src. 1. That this title may be cited as "The Federal agricultural 
credits act.” 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT CORPORATIONS, 

SEC. 2. That 6 for the purpose of providing credit facil- 
ities for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United States 
may be formed by any number of natural persons not less in any case 
than five. Such persons shall enter into articles of association which 
shall specify in general terms tlie object for which the corporation is 
formed, and may contain any otber provisions, not inconsistent with 
law, which the corporation may see fit to adopt for the regulation of its 
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business and the conduct of its affairs. Such articles of association 


shall be signed the persons intending to participate in the organiza- 
tion of na 8 thereafter shall be forwarded to the Comp- 
troller of the rency to be filed and preserved in his office. 


REQUISITES OF ARTICLES AND CERTIFICATS. 


Sec. 3. That persons signing such articles of association shall make 
an organization certificate which shall gern state the name of 
the corporation to be organized, the place where its principal office is 
to be located, the State or States in which its operations are to be 
carried on, the amount of Its capital stock, and the number of shares 
into which the same shall be divided, and the fact that the certificate 
n 1 7 15 Le enable the subscribers to avail themselyes of the advantages 
of t a 

The name of each corporation organized under this act shall include 
the words Federal agricultural credit.” 


The said organization certificate and articles of association shall be 
acknowledged ore some judge of a court of record or notary public 
and shall, together with e acknowledgement thereof duly authenti- 


the seal of such court or notary, be transmitted to the Comp- 


eee efully preserve 


troller of the Currency, who shall file, record, and car 
the same in his office. 

Upon making and filing the articles of association and organization 
certificate with the Comptroller of the Currency, and when the Comp- 
troller of the Currency has approved the same and issued a written 

rmit to begin business, the said corporation shall be and become a 

y corporate, and as such and in the name set forth in the organiza- 
tion certificate shall have power— 

1) To adopt and use a corporate seal. - 

2) To have succession for a period of 50 years unless sooner dis- 
solved by the act of shareholders oralne two tyas of its stock or by 
sg of Congress or unless its charter U be forfeited for violation 
of law. 

To make contracts. 


3 
{3} To sue and be sued, complain and defend in any court of law 


or equity. 

0 T elect or appoint directors and by its board of directors to 

point such officers and employees as may deemed proves to define 
their authority and duties; to fix their salaries; in its discretion to 
require bonds of any of them and to fix the penalty thereof; and to 
dismiss at pleasure any of such officers or employees. 

(6) To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent 
with law or the regulations of the Comptroller of the Currency tat- 
ing the manner in which its general business may be conducted, its 
shares of stock be transferred, its directors and officers be elected or 
appomted, its property transferred, and the privileges granted to it 
by law be exe’ and enjoyed. 

(7) To exercise by its board of directors or duly authorized officers 
or agents all powers specifically granted by the provisions of this act, 
and such ineldental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the busi- 
ness for which it is incorporated, within the limitations prescribed by 
this act; but such corporation shall transact no business, except such 
as is incidental and necessarily preliminary to its organization, until 
authorized in writing by the Comptroller of the Currency to commence 
business under the pro 


ex. 
organised under the provisions 
less than five directors, who 


The direct Sayeed 1 mnh id office for 

rectors so elec’ sha old o 00 
7 ed and have qualified. 
shall, before enter- 


pe the duties of 
no 


POWERS OF THE CORPORATION, 


Src, 4. That each corporation so organized shall have power under 
such rules and regulations as the Comptroller of the Currency may 


rescribe : 

r (1) To make advances Bpow to discount, rediscount, or purchase, 
and to sell or negotiate, with or without its indorsement or guaranty, 
notes drafts, or bills of exchange, and to accept drafts or bills of 
exchange, which— 

(a) Are issued or drawn for an agricultural purpose, or the pro- 
ceeds of which have been or are to be used for an agricultural pur- 
pose; 

(b) Have a maturity, at the time of discount, purchase, or accept- 
not ex g nine months; 
(e) Are secured at the time of discount, purchase, or acceptance 
by warehouse receipts or other like documents conveying or securing 
titl rishable and readily marketable agricultural products, 
or by chattel mortgages or other like instruments conferring a first 
ee geese aed Hen upon live stock which are being fattened for 
mar 

2) To make advances upon or to. . or purchase, 
and to sell or negotiate with or without its Indorsement or guaranty, 
notes secured by chattel mortgages conferring a first and paramount 
lien upon maturing and breeding live stock and dairy herds, and hav- 
ing a maturity at the time of discount, rediscount, or purchase not 
exceeding three years. 

(3) To issue, subject to such regulations as the Comptroller of the 
Currency may prescribe, collateral trust notcs or debentures, with a 
maturity not exceeding three years, and to pledge as security for such 
notes or debentures any notes, drafts, bills of exchange, or other securi- 
ties held by the corporation under the terms of 


and with regard to protection, supervision, inspection, and 
tion of the agricultural commodi 8 
as security therefor, 


(4) To subscribe for, a 
bonds, notes, Trea 
of the United States to such extent as its board of 
ats oe 
fiscal agent of the United States, and to perform such services as the 


uire, own, buy, sell, and otherwise deal in 
sury certificates of indebtedness, or other obligations 
directors may 


act, when requested by the Secretary of the Treasury, as 


of the Treasury may r in connection with the issue, 
sale, mption, or repurchase of bonds, notes, Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness, or other obligations of the United States. 

(6) To act as custodian, trustee, or agent for banks or trust com- 
panies which are mem of the Federal reserve system. 

(7) To purchase, hold, acquire, and dispose of shares of the capital 
stock of any corporation organized under the provisions of section 8 
of this act, in an amount not to exceed at any time 20 per cent of 
Its d-in and eons 7 fa capital and surplus. 

(8) To purchase, hold, and convey real estate for the following pur- 
poses, and for no others: 

(a) Such as sball be necessary for its accommodation in the transac- 
tion of its business. 

) Such as shall be mortgaged to it in good faith by way of 
for loans or advances made, or for debts previously contracted, 

e) Such as shall be conveyed to {it in satisfaction of loans or ad- 
3 made or debts previously contracted in the course of its 
(d) Such as it shall purchase at sales under judgment decrees, or 
re 7 held by the corporation or shall purchase to secure debts 

0 

Any obligation referred to in paragraphs 1 or 2 of this section 
which Is secured by chattel mortgage upon live stock of an estimated 
market value at least equal to the face amount of such obligation 
F 5 3 or deed of trust upon real 

other securities under such regulations as may made 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
LIMITATIONS. 


Sec. 5. Except as hereinafter in section 8 provided, no corporation 
organized under this act shall incur liabilities, whether direct or con- 
tingent, in excess of ten times its paid-in and unimpaired capital and 
surplus; nor shall any such corporation make advances to or hold notes 
or other direct obligations of any person or corporation, or have out- 
Standing acceptances for any person or corporation, in an amount ex- 
7 — 20 per cent of the paid-in and unimpaired capital and ius 
of such corporation, unless such advances, notes, or other ob ations 
are adequately secured by warehouse receipts representing readily mar- 
ketable and nonperisbable agricultural commodities, in which event the 
amount of such advances to, or notes or other direct obligations of, 
such one person, association, or corporation shall not exceed 50 per 
cent of such in and unimpaired capital and surplus. No such cor- 
poration shall oo own, or deal in any live stock except live 
stock taken in the course of liquidation of obligations held by it. 

INTEREST RATES, 


Sec. 6. Any corporation organized under the provisions of this act 
may take, receive, reserve, and charge on any loan or discount made, 
or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, interest 
at the rate allowed by the laws of the State in which such obligation 
is by Its terms made payable. 

The taking, receiving, reserving, or char; a rate of interest greater 
than is allowed by the preceding paragraph, when knowingly done, shall 
be deemed a forfeiture of the entire interest which the note, bill, or 
other evidence of debt carries with it or which has been agreed to be 
paid thereon. In case the greater rate of interest has been paid, the 
person by whom it bas been paid, or his legal representative, may re- 
cover back in an action in the nature of an action for debt twice the 
amount of the interest thus paid from the corporation taking or re- 
ceiving the same, provided such action is commenced within two years 
from the time the usurious transaction occurred. 

CAPITAL STOCK. x 

Sec. 7. That no corporation organized under the provisions of this 
act shall be A gtr pen to commence business with a paid-in capital of 
less than $250,000; and no permit to begin business shall be issued to 
any such corporation by the Comptroller of the Currency until there 
shall have been filed with him a certificate signed by the president or 
treasurer and by individuals comprising a majority of the board of 
directors of such corporation showing that at least 50 per cent of the 
authorized capital stock of such corporation has been paid in in cash; 
and the remainder of the capital stock of such corporation shall be 
paid in installments of at least 10 per cent each on the whole amount 
of the capital, and the entire authorized CA stock shall be paid in 
within six months from the date u which such corporation shall be 
authorized by the Comptroller of the 8 to commence business. 
The payment of each installment shall be certified to the Comptroller 
at the Currency under oath by the president or cashier of such corpo- 
ration. 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask, the chairman of the 
committee whether he thinks it is necessary to the safety of 
this system that the stock should be limited to a minimum of 
$250,000 paid-in capital. The thought I have is that there may 
be a good many communities in the United States where it is 
quite a problem to raise $250,000 in cash in order to organize 
one of these corporations. I know it is desirable to have as 
large a capital as possible in order to meet conditions. It 
makes it safer, and there is a good deal of power vested in 
these corporations and a good deal of business is expected to 
be done by them. At the same time, I have in mind conditions 
in some parts of the country where it is going to be very diffi- 
cult to get together $250,000 in cash in order tô organize one of 
these corporations. 

I was wondering if the Senator might think that, perhaps, we 
could reduce that amount a little—say, to $200,000 or $150,000 
as a minimum capital for these corporations. This is going to 
make it very difficult. I think it will limit the number of these 
corporations organized to a very great extent. They are volun- 
tary organizations. They ought to be strong, and they will be 
supervised and all that sort of thing, as the bill provides, but 
it seems to me that there can not be a great many of them or- 
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ganized with the requirement that before they can commence 
business at all they must pay in at least $250,000. That is a 
good deal of money to raise in some States and in some com- 
munities. 

Mr. McLEAN. As a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the Senator knows that the committee thought 
the corporations should have a capital of at least $250,000. 
It is for the Senate to say whether that figure shall be reduced. 
I suggest to the Senator that his point might be postponed 
for the present, as I would like to have the reading of the 
bill for committee amendments completed this afternoon, if 
possible. I think his suggestion is a very important one, and 
if the amount required as paid in capital is to be reduced, it 
should have pretty serious consideration. 

Mr. FLETCHER. [ recall that the committee thought it 
was well to hold to that figure, but since I have thought more 
about it and heard from some communities which would be 
interested in it, I have been impressed with the fact that 
perhaps we might accomplish better results if we reduce the 
figure. I did not know whether the Senator had thought more 
on the subject and whether he was prepared to consent to a 
reduction there or not. 

Mr. McLEAN. I certainly can not consent to it now with- 
out -consulting the committee. We will have a meeting to- 
morrow, and we will take that up. The Senator is a member 
of the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can offer the amendment of 
course. 

The reading of the bill was continued, as follows: 

The capital stock of any such corporation may be increased at any 
time with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency by a vote 
of two-thirds of the holders of its issued and outstanding capital stock, 
or by written consent of all of its sharehclders without a meeting 
and without a formal vote; and may be reduced in like manner: 
Provided, That in no event shall pean capital stock be reduced to 
an amount less than one-tenth of its then outstanding indebtedness, 
direct or contingent, or to an amount less than $250,000. No cor- 
poration, except as herein provided, shall withdraw or permit to be 
withdrawn, either in the form of dividends or otherwise, any pornon 
of its paid-in capital, and section 5204 of the United States Revised 
Statutes, prohibiting the payment of unearned dividends or the with- 
drawal of capital of national banks, shall be held to apply to cor- 
porations organized under the provisions of this act. 

The provisions and limitations contained in section 5186 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, relative to transfer of the shares of 
the capital stock of national banks, shall apply to corporations or- 
gani under the provisions of this act. 

Whenever any shareholder or his ass 


Comptroller of the Currency, to pay his 
thereof on stock of such corporation subscribed to b 


later, 


fails, upon demand of the 
subscription or any pet 
him, the direc- 


tors of the corporation, after 15 days’ notice, shal roceed in the 
manner prescribed by section 5141 of the United States Revised 
1 or the collection of unpaid subscriptions to stock of national 


nks. 

Rection 5144 of the United States Revised Statutes, which relates 
to the right of shareholders of national banks to vote by proxy, shall 
be beld to apply to shareholders of corporations organi: under the 
provisions of this act. 

REDISCOUNT CORPORATIONS, 


Sec, 8. That corporations having a paid-in capital stock of $1,000,000 
or over may be organized under the provisions of this act, to exer- 
cise all the powers enumerated in section 4, except that in lieu of the 
powers conferred in subsections 1 and 2 of said section 4 such cor- 
porations shall have power, upon the indorsement of any corporation 
0 ized under the terms of this act, to rediscount notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and acceptances for such corporations. Such indorse- 
ment shall be deemed to be a waiver of demand notice and protest 
by such corporation as to its own indorsement exclusively. 


section, may 
bonds or ober obligations of 


PERMIT TO BEGIN BUSINESS. 


Sec. 9. That no corporation organized under this act, except cor- 
porations with powers limited, as provided in section &, shall com- 
mence business until it has deposited with the Federal reserve bank 
of the district wherein it has its principal place of business, bonds 
or other obligations of the United States in an aggregate face amount 
at least 25 per cent of its paid-in capital stock. Each such corpora- 
tion shall at all times keep on deposit with such Federal reserve bank 
an amount of such bonds or other obligations of the United States 
at least equal in face value to 74 per cent of the aggregate indebtea- 
ness of such corporation, direct or contingent. said amount to include 
the 25 per cent deposited as hereinbefore provided. Except as here- 
Inafter provided, Such bonds or other obligations shall be held by 
such Federal reserve bank, subject to the direction and control of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, in trust for the equal and pro rata pro- 
tection and benefit of all holders of notes, debentures, drafts, bills of 
exchange or acceptances upon which such corporation may be directly 
or contingently liable. pon r t of proper evidence that the 
amount of such bonds or other obligations of the United States so 
deposited exceeds 7h per cent of such aggregate indebtedness, the 
Comptroller of the Currency may release such excess, provided that 
the amount remaining on deposit shall in no event be redu 
25 per cent of the paid-in capital stock of such corporation. 
such regulations as the Comptroller of the Currency may prescribe, 
a Federal reserve bank may, upon request of the corporation which 
deposited the same, sell any such bonds or obligations for account 
of such corporation, and permit such corporation to use the proceeds 
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thereof for the protection or preservation of any property pledged or 
mo as security for obligations owned or indorsed by the cor- 


Mr. HARRISON. How long does the Senator intend to have 
the Senate proceed to-night? There are some provisions to 
which amendments will be offered, and there ought to be a 
pretty full attendance. 

Mr. McLEAN. The bill is being read now for action on the 
committee amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that; but there will be amend- 
ments offered to some of the committee amendments, 

Nas OTDAN: The committee amendments are printed in 

e 


a HARRISON. I understand that an executive session is 
Mr. McLEAN. I rather hoped we could finish the reading 


of the bill for action on the committee amendments this after- 
noon. 

Mr. HARRISON. Some of the amendments wil! be discussed. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I ask that the amendment which we have just 
reached, on page 15, be acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 15, line 1, after the word “ If,” 
strike out the word “the” and insert the word “by,” so as to 
make the clause read: 


If by reason of such sale the face amount of such bonds or other ob- 
ligations of the United States remaining on deposit with such Federal 
reserve bank shall be less than 71 per cent of such aggregate indebted- 
ness of the corporation, no further advances shall be made, or notes, 
dra or bills of exchange discounted, rediscounted, accepted, or pur- 


chased by such corporation until sufficient additional bonds or other 
——.— of the United States have been ted to make good the 
eficiency. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. ù 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After fle minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE NESTOR MONTOYA. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, communicated to the Senate the intel- 
ligence of the death of Hon. Nestor Monroya, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New Mexico, and transmitted the 
resolutions of the House thereon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask the Chair 
to lay before the Senate the resolutions of the House. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the resolu- 
tions of the House, which were read, as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 

January 14, 1923, 

Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. Nestor Montoya, a Representative from the State of 
New Mexico. 

Resolved, That a committee of 10 Members of the House, with 
N 1 of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed to attend 

ral. 

2 That the — Spr at Arms of the House be authorized 
and directed to take such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions, and that the necessary ex- 

in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of 


the House. 
That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 


Resolved, 
Senate and transnrit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I ask for the 
adoption of the resolutions which I send to the Secretary's desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res, 406) were read, considered by 
unanimous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. Nestor MONTOYA, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New Mexico. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

esolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family 
of the deceased. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee on the 
part of the Senate, under the second resolution, Mr. Jones of 
New Mexico, Mr. Bursum, Mr. Lopce, Mr. UnpErwoop, Mr. CUR- 
118, and Mr. MYERS. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of the deceased Representative, I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 
16, 1923, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS. 


Egzecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 15 
(legislative day of January 9), 1923. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


To be rear admirals, 


Charles B. McVay, jr. 
John H. Dayton. 


To be captain, 


Kenneth G. Castleman. 


To be commanders. 


Grafton A. Beall, jr. 
William H. Lee. 
Ralph C. Needham. 
George W. Kenyon. 


Bruce R. Ware, jr. 
Arie A. Corwin. 
George M. Courts. 


To be lieutenant commanders. 


Robert B. Simons, 
Louis P. Wenzell. 
Ellis M. Zacharias, 
Harold B, Grow. 
Beriah M. Thompson. 


Horutio J. Peirce. 
Hugh C. Frazer. 
Thales S. Boyd. 
James A. Crutchfield, 


To be lieutenants. 


Otto H. H. Strack. 
Curl H. Forth. 
Duane L. Taylor.“ 
Hubert H. Anderson. 
Alfred P. Moran, r. 
Paul F., Lee. 

Ralph E. Jennings. 
Frank N. Sayre. 
Earle H. Kincaid. 
George W. Brashears, jr. 
Fred A. Hardesty. 
William Hartenstein. 


To be,lieutenants 


Harry E. Stevens. 
Walter M. Shipley. 
Clyde Keene. 

Daniel F. Mulvihill. 
David McWhorter, jr. 
Samuel E. Lee. 
Clarence E. Williams. 
Alvin Henderson. 
Grover C. Watkins. 
Thomas P. Kane, 
Wiley B. Jones, 
Harley E. Barrows. 
Philip D. Butler. 
Donald B. McClary, 
Alva Henderson. 

Eli B. Parsons. 
Elmer J. Tiernan. 
Julius C. Kinsky. 
Benjamin S. Brown. 
Francis E. Matthews. 
Charles R. Hoffecker. 
Henry L. Burmann. 
Eugene Bastian. 
Howard L. Clark. 
Frederick A. Smith. 
Charles H. Miller. 
Ralph L. Lovejoy. 


Merritt P. Higgins. 
Carl A. Scott. 
William L. Peterson, 
Paul C. Warner. 
Raymond F. Tyler, 
Troy N. Thweatt. 
Harry F. Carlson. 
Frederick O. Goldsmith, 
Daniel H. Kane. 
Russell V. Pollard. 
Thomas D. Guinn. 


(junior grade). 

Myron T. Richardson. 
John A. Sedgwick. 
Jackson R. Tate. 
Lawrence F. Blodgett. 
James S. Haughey. 
Merritt A. Bittinger. 
Cyril E. Taylor, 
William L. Hickey. 
Bernard J. Loughman, 
Raymond C. Ferris. 
William H. Galbraith. 
Robert D. Threshie. 
Ernest E. Stevens. 
Frank W. Schmidt. 
Maurice Van Cleave. 
Edward H. McMenemy, 
Royal A. Houghton. 
Darrough S. Gurney. 
Carroll T, Bonney. 
John B. Mallard. 
George D. Morrison. 
William E. Miller. 
Wiliam P. Hepburn. 
Jim T, Acree. 

Charles L. Surran. 
Edward H. Doolin. 
Marvin H. Grove. 


To be medical inspector with rank of commander. 


Eugene A. Vickery. 


To be surgeon with rank of lieutenant commander. 


-i 
Frederic L. Conklin. ,, 


To be passed assistant surgeons with rank of lieutenant. 


Charles F. Behrens. 
Duntan D. Bullock. 
Charles E, Clark, 
Navy F. X. Banvard. 
Lioyd L. Edmisten. 


Fred M. Rohow. 
Frank M. Moxon. 
Lyle J. Millan. 
Robert E. Duncan, 


To be dental surgeon with rank of lieutenant commander. 


Alexander G. Leyle. 


To ve passed assistant dental surgeons with rank of lieutenant, 


Ray Endell Farnsworth. 
Walter I. Minowitz. 


Leonard M. Desmond. 
Harold J. Hill. 


To de chaplain with rank of captain. 


George E. T. Stevenson, 


To be naval constructor with rank of admiral, 
Robert Stocker. x 
To be naval constructors with rank of captain. 
William McEntee. George C. Westervelt. 
Richard D. Gatewood. Emory S. Land. 
To be naval constructors with rank of commander, 
Walter W. Webster. 
Harold E. Saunders. 
PosTMASTERS, 
TEXAS. 
Charles A. Ziegenhals, Bastrop. 
INDIANA, 
Howard J. Tooley, Columbus. 
Milton E. Spencer, Ossian. 
IOWA. 
William C. Howell, Keokuk. 
Willis G. Smith, Rock Rapids. 
Baty K. Bradfield, Spirit Lake. 
Archie C. Smith, Storm Lake. 
LOUISIANA, 
Herman M. Foster, Cedar Grove. 
Silvio Broussard, New Iberia. 
Alexander E. Harding, Slidell. 
Louis Hebert, White Castle. 
MINNESOTA. 
William W. Tyndall, Grand Rapids. 
Charles F. Wolfe, Kellogg. 
George L. Chesley, Pipestone. 
James W. Featherston, Staples. 
MISSOURI. 
Herbert Schnur, Joplin. 
Henry O. Abbott, Lebanon. 
Edward B. Wilson, Stanberry. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Irvin D. B. Spatz, Edgewater. 
George I. Harvey, Palmyra. 
OHIO. 
Howard M. Snedeker, Bellaire. 
Wiliam ©. Shafer, Struthers. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
John D. Gerhart, East Greenville. 
John S. Leidy, Hatboro, 
Franklin H. Bean, Quakertown. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Moxpay, January 15, 1928. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou in whose presence we wait, we thank Thee for our 
Republic. It is a goodly vine we have inherited; its clusters 
of blessings hang richly and its roots run out in many ways for 
the comfort of all. Help us to understand our responsibilities 
and to see the possibility of even a nobler patriotism. Make it 
easier for us to go out and be better citizens and to carry to 
higher usefulness the influence that we possess. O Father of 
wisdom and mercy, bless all philanthropies which go forward to 
teach the ignorant, to give bread to the hungry, and to give 
freedom to those who are oppressed. Be the refuge for those 
who are now in the waters of affliction. Keep them close to the 
Father’s heart and may Thy sweet peace enfold their troubled 
souls. Through Jesus Christ. Amen. s 


The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, January 13, and 
the Journal of Sunday, January 14, were read and approved. 

The SPEAKER. The Calendar for Unanimous Consent is in 
order to-day, and the Clerk will report the first bill on that 
calendar. 


LAC DU FLAMBEAU BAND OF LAKE SUPERIOR CHIPPEWAS. 


The first bill on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent was the 
bill H. R. 6428, a bill for the enrollment and allotment of the 
members of the Lac du Flambeau Band of Lake Superior Chip- 
pewas, in the State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that that 
bill be passed. 
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The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 31 and 36 to the bill (H. R. 18559) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Also that the Senate had passed with amendments bills of 
the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

H, R. 18593. An act making appropriations for the Post Office 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 13481. An uct making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30. 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

Also that the Senate had passed Senate bills and a joint 
resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 265. Joint resolution to stimulate crop production 
in the United States; f 

S. 3515. An act for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding 
& Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J.; and 

S. 4809. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an 
act entitled ‘An act to provide a government for the Territory of 
Hawaii,’ approved April 80, 1900, as amended, to establish an 
Hawaiian Homes Commission, granting certain powers to the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii, 
and for other purposes,” approved July 9, 1921. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled bills, reported 
that that committee had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 13374. An act making appropriations for the Navy 
Department and the naval service for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1924, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13615. An act making appropriations to supply defi- 
ciencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 7658. An act to amend the act approved August 25, 
1919, entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and sub- 
contractors for the post offices and other buildings and work 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes.” 

COINAGE OF 50-CENT PIECES. 

The next bill on the Calendar for Uninamous Consent was the 
bill H. R, 18194, a bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
enunciation of the Monroe doctrine. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? s 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, this is the 
measure which was under consideration two weeks ago, and to 
which at one time objection was made because of the authority. 
proposed to be given to a civic association in Los Angeles to 
receive and to the Treasury Department to coin silver 50-cent 
pieces of a type in commemoration of the Monroe doctrine. I 
must say that I am not very much in sympathy with this pro- 
posal to have cities or private establishments authorized to 
receive specially designed coin that might be sold at any price, 
to their own profit. 

I would like to have the gentleman who reported the bill give 
some reason why we should keep on making exceptions. I am 
aware that last year we authorized the minting of a special 
coin in commemoration of some local event in Ohio. That was 
strongly pressed by the congressional delegation of that State. 
They utilized the fund raised from the sale of the dollar gold 
pieces to build a highway. If we keep on passing these bills 
every Member of the House is going to be besieged with de- 
mands from his constituents to have some special coin minted 
that will be for the exclusive benefit of that locality. It is a 
bad policy—one that is going to plague us if we keep on mul- 
tiplying these instances. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
yag of the Monroe doctrine can not be designated as a local 

air, 


Mr. STAFFORD. It is going to be a local affair, I will say 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON, The Monroe doctrine is not applicable to 
any one particular locality. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is national in its character, but they 
are trying to localize it by giving the privilege to this Los 
Angeles Association to have the exclusive control of these 50- 
eent pieces. They are trying to localize a national affair in 
which all the country is interested. Why should the Clearing 
House Association of Los Angeles have the exclusive privilege 
of these 50-cent pieces? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would rather have this association sell 
them for a sufficient bonus to finance their celebration than to 
have them come to Congress for several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, as they do in many other localities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘Two weeks ago, when this bill was first 
being considered, I stated the very argument that the gentle- 
man is now advancing, that I would rather have them obtain 
the funds to meet the expenses through the premium derived 
from the sale of these coins than to call upon Congress for an 
appropriation. I am surprised that the gentleman was not 
here at that time. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
to the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not object to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, some one did—I think it was the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]—and it went 
off the calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I stated then that I would not object to 
the bill, and I did not object to the bill. The gentleman, the 
proponent of the bill, said that that was not the purpose; that 
it was merely the purpose to give this association the exclu- 
sive right over the 50-cent pieces. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will read the Recorp for 
December 18, 1922, when the bill was objected to, he will see 
that I then said that they would sell them for a bonus. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is mistaken; I did not say 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. I did not say that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin stated that; I stated that I said it myself. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, well, I am not responsible for what 
the gentleman said, 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I may say that this is not a 
new precedent. Of course, it is national in its character. It 
is the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
enunciation of the Monroe doctrine. They propose in this 
celebration to make films and pictures of the progress of in- 
dustry from the time of the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine 
to the present time, and these pictures and films are to be 
given to the educational world and will go through the univer- 
sities and schools of the country, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am more concerned, and the House is 
more concerned, in what is going to be done with the coins. 
This bill does not provide for any film. What is the clearing- 
house association going to do with the coins? 

Mr. VESTAL. Just as they did at the centennial in 
Plymouth and over in Ohio. The coins are sold. Of course, 
there must be some association to take the coins from the 
Government. This bill would not have been reported favor- 
ably, nor would the Treasury Department have recommended 
the bill, unless there had been some association to take charge 
of the coins. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I am getting a different view from 
what the author of the measure said was the purpose when the 
bill was last under consideration. I have no objection to the 
bill if the purpose is to sell these coins at a premium so as to 
provide for a fitting celebration in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the promulgation of the Monroe doc- 
trine. If that is a fact, as I stated then, I would rather have 
them get the money in that way than to call on Congress for a 
fund. Under these circumstances, if the gentleman is quite 
certain that that is the purpose, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute for the bill the bill S. 4096, similar in every way to 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute the bill S. 4096, a similar Senate 
bill, for the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


I was here, and some gentleman objected 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the enunciation of the Monroe doctrine there shall 
be coined at the mints of the United States silver 50-cent pieces to 
the number of not more than 300,000 such 50-cent pieces to be 
of the standard Mike | weight, composition, dlameter, device, and 
design as shall be fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the Spororat 
of the Secretary of the 3 which said 50-cent pieces shall be 
legal tender in any payment to the amount of their face value. 

Src. 2. That the coins herein authorized shall be Issued only upon 
the ep bent’ of the Los Angeles Clearing House and upon payment ve 

j paei clearing house to the United States of the par value of su 
-coins, 

Sec. 3. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the pur- 
chase of material and for the transportation, distribution, and re- 
demption of colns, for the prevention of de ment or counterfeiting, 
for security of the coin, or for other pu „ whether said laws 
are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as 8 apply to the coina 
herein authorized: Provided, That the United States shall not be 

subject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other prep- 
aration: for this coinage. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] is 
usually present on unanimous-consent days, but he is not the 
only Member who is always present. Because I indicated part 
of what transpired in connection with this bill on the last 
unanimous-consent day, which was December 18, 1922, the gen- 
tleman facetiously or otherwise intimated that I was not here, 
but he will find, if he will examine the Recorp—and in connec- 
tion with my remarks I shall insert exactly what transpired 
concerning the bili—that I then suggested that this would be a 
cheaper way to finance the proposition than having some one 
later come to Congress for an appropriation. I state this 
merely to keep the record straight in that respect. This bill 
was objected to on December 18, 1922. I quote from page 637 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that day, as follows: 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Treapway. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they are not going to ask the Federal Government 
for hel which would be a departure from the usual custom—and if 
by section 2 they can sell these coins at a premium of 50 cents or a 
dollar and thereby secure fun 

a * 


. . 
Mr. Greexn of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Mr. Treapway. Oh, yes; I will yield to a 
[Laughter.} 
* 


utleman yield? 
nator at any time. 


. . * . . „ 
Mr. MonpELt. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Vermont will 
not object, holding the views that he does. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I call for the segue order, 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded 
Mr. TreapwayY. I object. 
The SPRAKER. Objection is made. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Vesrar, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

By unanimous consent, the bill H. R. 13194, of similar title, 
was ordered to lie on the table. 
CHANGING GRADE AND PERCENTAGES OF 

; STATES ARMY. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4037) to amend the grade percentages of en- 
listed men as prescribed in section 4b of the national defense 
act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? č 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, this bill entails an addi- 
tional obligation upon the Treasury amounting to a million and 
a half dollars. I think it is too important to consider on the 
Unanimous-Consent Calendar. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to take up 
the time of the House in explaining this measure if, after the 
explanation, the bill is going to be objected to. This is an im- 
portant measure, and it involves not to exceed $1,500,000, I say 
frankly to the gentleman from Wisconsin, but it is a matter 
involving the efficiency of the tactical organization of the Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps it will be agreeable to have the 
matter go over for two weeks? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I could not consent to that, for this reason: 
Under the law reducing the Army to 125,000 men it became 
necessary to demote and eliminate a great many of the officers 
now holding these various positions in the various grades. That 
was to be effective on the 31st day of December. I do not know 
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Whether it has been put into effect or not, but evidently it will 
be very soon, and in the interest of good government and 
efficient organization, if we are going to pass this bill at all. 
we ought to pass it now. If we are not going to pass it, it will 
be up to the Army to do the best it can without it, and I can 
see no good reason for asking to delay the measure. > 

Mr. STAFFORD. This bill, as I have the figures before me— 
and if I am in error I would like to have the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE], who reported the bill, correct me 
provides for 734 more noncommissioned officers of the three 
higher grades than are authorized in existing law upon the 
basis of an Army of 280,000 men. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 
not know where he gets those figures. 

Mr STAFFORD. I was in error by saying “based on an 
Army of 280,000 men.” I should correct that by saying of the 
men that were in those classes on June 30, 1922. 
fone McKENZIE. The gentleman is entirely mistaken about 

a 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me see whether I am mistaken, and if 
I am in error I wish to be corrected. The gentleman says that 
this bill is important. I agree with him. I take it it is too im- 
portant to be considered on Unanimous-Consent Calendar, and 
should not be considered under suspension of the rules, because 
no opportunity would be given to.amend the law, and it should 
be amended. What are the figures as given to me by a member 
of the Army staff? á 

On June 80, 1922, in the first grade of enlisted noncommis- 
sioned officers, master sergeants they are called, there were 
1,277 men; in the second grade, technical or first sergeants, 
3.129 men; in the third grade, staff sergeants, 2,663 men—a 
total of 7,069 men. If I am in error as to those figures I wish 
to be corrected, because upon that I base my statement. Under 
this bill it is proposed to have 992 in the first grade, 2,582 in 
the second grade, 4.229 in the third grade, or a total of 7,803. 
If I am in error as to that statement, that this bill will provide 
more of these noncommissioned officers in these three higher 
grades than they had in the service on June 30 last, I wish to 
be corrected. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
yield to me? 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. 
consin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. I am seeking information or a cor- 
rection of any error that I may be laboring under. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The way the gentleman phrased 
it I thought he intended it to be an argument. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I intended it to be both a question and an 
argument. I am appealing to the open mind of the Members 
of the House. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. The gentleman is doing it well; 
he is building it up with something that they do not need to 
consider if they pass on the merits of the bill. That is why 
I want to see if we can not get an idea in here that is not con- 
templated in the gentleman's argument. The fact is that this 
bill is not based on any proposition for the tactical organization 


I do 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Will the gentleman from Wis- 


of the Army, in numbers, for field strength or operation, either 


the present existing force or one that may be contemplated. 
These men in the noncommissioned offices of higher grades, like 
the commissioned officers, are not grouped by numbers fitting 
to the tactical organization now existing in the Arnry but for 
the special work that the Army is required as a military insti- 
tution to do throughout the country at large in conducting that 
part of the plans for national defense and popular instruction 
in military science not related to the mere tactical organization 
of any army in garrison or in the field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am still waiting for some explanation. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. .That is the explanation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These numbers as provided in this bill 
would increase the three higher classes by over 700. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Those numbers do not relate to 
the strength of the Arms. The policy is entirely different. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I think I can make plain to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that under the Army reorganization law we 
provided for certain grades in the Army and that there should 
be a certain percentage of noncommissioned officers in the vari- 
ous grades. When we passed that law we provided that the 
maximum enlisted strength of the Army should not exceed 
280,000. The Secretary of War held that the language was 
not a limitation, but it was mandatory, and he began imme- 
diately to have the Army enlisted up to the full authorized 
strength of 280,000, which was not the intent of Congress; but 
the Army, in order to carry out that program, promoted into’ 
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these various grades numbers of officers far in excess of what 
we have at the present time or what is contemplated by this 
bill. Then Congress took action and provided that we should 
not enlist beyond 175,000 men. When that act was passed by 
Congress the War Department immediately ceased promoting 
noncommissioned officers into these various grades. Then we 
cut the Army to 150,000. Then we cut it down again to 125,000, 
in which the gentleman from Wisconsin was very largely instru- 
mental and exercised a good deal of influence in his argument— 
as I say, we cut the Army to 125,000. Now, to carry out the 
percentages provided for in the original act we would have had 
perhaps a sufficient number of noncommissioned officers to 
handle the technical force, to take care of the ordnance depots, 
to take care of the flying machines and air service, to take care 
of the Signal Corps, and furnish the necessary noncommis- 
sioned officers of the several grades to go into the schools of 
the country and 

Mr. FIELDS. And for the National Guard. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes; for the National Guard. But, as my 
colleague from Vermont said, to bring those percentages down 
exactly to what it would have been for the Army of 125,000 
is to my mind ruinous to the Army, not only so far as the 
Army is concerned but to the schools where we send these 
young men of higher grades than the fourth. The great increase 
in this bill is in the third grade. As the gentleman well knows, 
in the first grade we have more noncommissioned officers now 
in this grade than-this bill will provide for. This bill will re- 
quire the demotion of 680 men, and in doing this I can not help 
but think of the Navy in comparison when we permit them to 
have their thousands in those grades. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why the necessity for increasing the three 
higher grades to nearly 750 more than what was in the 
service June 80 last before there became effective the limita- 
tion of 125,000 men in the Army? 

Mr. McKENZIE. ‘Those officers were in the service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In lower grades, it is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; in these higher grades. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman does not challenge the 
statement I made on which I predicate my argument, and I 
again repeat that on June 30—not July 1—1922, before the en- 
listed strength of 125,000 became effective, there were in the 
master sergeant’s grade 1,277. There were in the second or 
technical or first sergeants’ grade 3,129. There were in the 
third or staff sergeants’ grade 2,663, or a total of 7,069. I hope 
my mathematics are correct. Now, you are proposing by this 
bill in those three grades a total number of 7,803, and I want 
to have some explanation of increasing this force by nearly 
750. 

Mr. McKENZIB. I do not know where the gentleman got 
his figures. But there is one thing certain this bill does not 
increase the noncommissioned officers in the Army but is a de- 
crease in the number. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does increase the numbers of these 
three higher grades. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Here is where the gentleman is disturbed 
and confused. Under the percentage basis in the Army re- 
organization law it is true there would be an excess, but the fact 
is we commissioned these men, they have been promoted, they 
are now being carried as surplus and have been carried as 

lus. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; that is no explanation at all. That is 
not the fact and the gentleman can not escape the logic of my 
figures furnished to me by an officer of the Army Staff that on 
June 80 in these three higher grades there were 7,069, and 
under the bill as proposed, according to the gentleman’s report, 
there will be 7,803, or nearly 800 more men in those higher 
grades at much higher salaries than now being paid. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will admit to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin that there will be an .inerease in the three higher 
grades by adopting the percentages provided for in this bill 
over the old percentages, but there will not be an increase 
in the number of officers now in these grades. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is. challenging the figures 
that were furnished me by an officer of the General Staff. 
If I am not correct in the statement I have made I am not 
at fault. If I am in error I want to be corrected. I am acting 
in good faith, in absolute good faith. I am accepting the fig- 
ures furnished me by the Army Staff. I suggest that the 
gentleman ask that the bill be passed for a few minutes and 
that in the meantime he call up the Army Staff and find out 
the facts. If I am in error I will withdraw my opposition. 
Nothing could be fairer than that. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Have you the report there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have the statistical report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 


Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman does not wish to move 
that it be passed over, I will have to object. 

Mr. McKENZIE. If the gentleman wants to object I will ~“ 
leave it up to him. It is his responsibility. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Clerk will report 
the next bill. 
EXTENSION OF JURISDICTION OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13459) extending the jurisdiction of the 
Mississippi River Commission and making available funds ap- 
propriated under authority of an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the control of the floods of the Mississippi River and of 
the Sacramento River, Calif., and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 1, 1917, for the purpose of controlling the floods 
of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio River 
to Rock Island, III., and for the purpose of controlling the 
floods of the tributaries of the Mississippi River between the 
mouth of the Ohio River and Rock Island, III., including levee 
protection and bank protection, in so far as said tributaries are 
affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi River. 

The title of the bill was read. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that this 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


AUDITOR AND DEPUTY AUDITOR, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. , 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3617) to fix the salaries of the auditor and 
deputy auditor of the Philippine Islands. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I think we should not at this time, at least not to-day, increase 
the permanent salaries of these officers. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill go over for two weeks without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mouse consent that this bill be passed over for two weeks with- 
out prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


CLERKS TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND DELEGATES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the resolution (H. J. Res. 16) providing for pay to clerks 
to Members of Congress and Delegates, 

The title of the resolution was read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, can we have this resolution 
reported? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 16) providing for pay to clerks to Members 
of Congress and Delegates, 


Resolved, eto, That hereafter app ations made by Congress for 
clerk hire for Members, Delegates, Resident Commissioners shall 
be paid by the Clerk of the House of Representatives to one or two 

ms to be designated by each Member, te, or dent Com- 
missioner, the names of sueh to be placed upon the roll of 
employees of the House of Representatives, together with the amount 
to be paid each; and Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Com- 
missioners elect to shall likewise be entitled te make such 
designations: Provided, That such persons shall be subject to removal 
at any time by such Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissfoner with 
or without cause. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Illinois a question? 

Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON, In what respect does this change the present 
law? 

Mr. IRELAND. It makes no change whatever. I believe 
I have the floor, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. IRHLAND. It simply makes permanent law out of the 
present arrangement. ‘Through an error in drawing the original 
bill passed in the Sixty-sixth Congress the present arrangement 
was not made permanent law. It simply continues in effect 
our present arrangement without any possibility of its being 
deviated from in the future or the necessity of a new bill being 
brought in covering the subject. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, if this becomes permanent law and, 
say, there is a death among any of the clerks or employees, 
would this be placing him on the roll permanently? Would this 
pay the usual six months’ salary to bis relatives and the $250 
funeral expenses? 


Mr. IRELAND. If I may anticipate his thought, I think the 
gentleman is under a misapprehension, because that already 
obtains. This would not in any way affect that. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it makes it permanent law? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. It does not change their present remunera- 
tion in any way? 

Mr. IRELAND. No. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska, This would simply avoid the 
necessity of passing upon this same question time after time 
and year after year, making it permanent? 

Mr. IRELAND. That very tersely and exactly expresses the 
situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the resolution. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. IRELAND, a Liotion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS LITTLE CALUMET RIVER, ILL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4031) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of 
Illinois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
this bill. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That the State of Illinois, the county of Cook, or 
the city of Chicago, separately or jointly, its successors and assigns. be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Little Calumet River at a 

int suitable to the interests of navigation at or near the village of 
Riverdale, in Cook County, III., in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the next bill, 

BRIDGE ACROSS KANKAKEE RIVER, ILL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4032) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, 
division of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in 
the county of Kankakee, State of Illinois, between section 5, 
township 80 north, and section 32 township 31 north, range 13 
east of the third principal meridian. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, dl- 
yision of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county of Kan- 
kakee, State of Illinois, between section 5, township 30 north, and 
section 82, township 31 north, range 13 east of the third principal 
meridian in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act 
to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 28. 1906. a 
Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accord- 


ingly read the third time and passed. 
BRIDGE ACROSS KANKAKEE RIVER. ILL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4083) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, 
division of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in 
the county of Kankakee, State of Illinois, between section 6, 
township 30 north, and section 31, township 81 north, range 12 
east of the third principal meridian, 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, di- 
vision. of * 1 to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
8 thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county of Kan- 
kakee, State of Illinois, between section 6, township 30 north, and 
section 31, township 31 north, range 12 east of the third principal 
meridian, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS ST. FRANCIS RIVER, MO. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13195) granting the consent of Congress 
to the State highway commission of Missouri, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Francis River, in the State of 
Missouri. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ point,” insert the words “ sultable 


to the interests of navigation.” 
n . line 3, after the figures “1906,” strike out the words 
such bridge shall be a part of Federal-aid project No. 212.“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS COLORADO RIVER, YUMA, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 4069) to authorize the construction of a rail- 
road bridge across the Colorado River near Yuma, Ariz. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., a cor- 
poration of the States of California, Arizona, and New Mexico, its 
successors and assigns, be, and it is hereby, authorized to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Colorado River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
between School Hill, in the Yuma Indian Reservation, in Imperia 
County, State of California, and Penitentiary Hill, in the town of 
Yuma, Yuma County, State of Arizona, such bridge to be upstream and 
easterly from the present highway bridge across the Colorado River 
between said points, and to be constructed and maintained in accord- 
ance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
5 of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accord- 
ingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HAYDEN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BIG SIOUX RIVER, S. DAK. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 18000) granting the consent of Congress 
to the city of Sioux City, Iowa, and to Union County, in the 
State of South Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Big Sioux River at a 
point 24 miles north of the mouth of said river, between section 
14, township 89, range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 
15, township 89, range 48, Union County, S. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
direct attention to the fact that under the phraseology of this 
bill the bridge will have to be erected at a point exactly 23 
miles north of the mouth of said river. I assume that that is 
not intended, but that it is intended to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge at/any convenient near-by point. So if it 
meets with the approval of the author of the bill or of the 
committee, I move to insert the word “about” after the 
s point.” = 

Mr. MILLER. “At or near.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, my attention is called to the 
fact that the Senate bill S. 4131, which has been messaged 
over to the House, contains the exact phraseology that I have 
suggested, and therefore I withdraw the reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to substitute 
S. 4131 and consider it in the place of H. R. 13000. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to substitute the Senate bill S. 4131 for the House 
bill H. R. 13000. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 


The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Con is hereby ganna 
to the city of Sioux City, Iowa, and to Union County, in the te of 
South Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
proaches thereto across the Sioux River at a point about 2: 

north of the mouth of said river, between section 14, township 89, 
range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 15, township 89 
range 48, Union County, S. Dak, in accordance with the provisions o 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the amendment which has just been adopted to 
the text of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

By unanimous consent H. R. 13000 was laid on the table. 


SILVER SERVICE ON BATTLESHIP “ SOUTH CAROLINA.” 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13351) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the 
American Reyolution of the State of South Carolina the silver 
service which was used upon the battleship South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Daughtere of the 
American Revolution of the State of South Carolina, for preservation 
and exhibition, the silver service which was presented by the State 
of South Carolina and used upon the battleship South Carolina while 
the said battleship was in co jon: Provided That no expense 
shall be incurred by the United States for the delivery of such silver 


service. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina, a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 

DAM ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 12777) granting the consent of Congress 
to the cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, 
Minn., or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a dam across the Red River of the North. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is areor praat 
to the cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, nn., or 
either of them, to construct, maintain, and o te, at a point suitable 
to the interests of navigation, n dam across the Red River of the North 
at or near the cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Bast Grand Forks, 


Minn.: Provided, That the work shall not be commenced until the plans 
therefor have been filed with and approved by the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, and by the Secretary of War: Provided 


‘urther, 
That this act shall not be construed to authorize the use of such dam 
to develop water power or generate electricity. 


Sec, 2. That this a 6 
TTT 
W four pears from the date hereof. 
ranti e right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Burtness, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ‘THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13271) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of North Dakota and the State of Minnesota, the 
county of Pembina, N. Dak., and the county of Kittson, Minn., 
or any one of them, to construct a bridge across the Red River 
of the North at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. g 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill S. 4133, which passed the Senate December 22, 
be substituted for this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill be substituted for the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


át enacted, etc., That the 
of North 


Be consent of Congre 
to the State ‘ess is hereb: 


granted 


River of at a t suitable to the 
interests of navigation at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak and 
that the time for the commencement and completion of such bridge. in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906, shall be commenced within one year and completed within three 
years, E from the date of approval hereof. 

Sac. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

y rese 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, in order to make the bill con- 
form to the report made by the House committee, I move to 
amend by eliminating the word “ one” where it appears in the 
phrase “or any one of them.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the word “ one.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to a third reading, and 
was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, a similar change should be 
made in the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Withont objection, the title will be amended 
to conform to the amendment adopted to the text. 

There was no objection. 

On motion of Mr. Burtness, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

SAGINAW, SWAN CBEEEK, AND BLACK RIVER BAND OF CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8184) to amend an act entitled “An act 
for the relief of the Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River 
Band of Chippewa Indians in the State of Michigan, and for 
other purposes,” approved June 25, 1910, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
House should have some information as to this bill, and par- 
ticularly as to the reason why the claims have not been prose- 
cuted in the Court of Claims before this. As I read the bill and 
the report, it increases the maximum that they may be allowed 
for attorney fees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, as I am going to object, I will 
object now. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman 
from Texas to reserve his objection for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no objection to the gentleman's ask- 
ing to retain the bill in its place on the calendar. 

Mr. WOODRUFF.. I would like to give the House some in- 
formation in regard to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I took it for granted that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] was going to object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not say that I was going to object. 
Tei BLANTON. Well, Mr. Sepaker, I will reserve the objec- 

n. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, the information which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin wishes I think I can supply. These 
Indians which this bill seeks to relieye are residents of my 
district, and I know the circumstances very well. I will say 
that since the act of 1910 was passed they have been trying to 
find some competent Indian attorney who would take the case 
on the terms offered in the bill, which was a maximum fee of 
$10,000, but were unable to do so. We have had a long con- 
ference with the Indian Affairs Commissioner, who has agreed 
to the provisions of the bill as presented here. The bill as it is 
written provides that the claim must be filed within three 
years. Further, the bill permits the Court of Claims to fix the 
amount to be paid to the attorneys in the case, but limits it in 
any event to $25,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. How many of these Indians still survive? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Several hundred. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do they live in tribal relations? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. No; they are all law-abiding, self-respect- 
ing citizens of the United States. - 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the nature of their claims? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The claims arose when they lived under 
tribal relations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the nature of the claims? 

Mr. WOODRUFF, It is for the nonfulfillment of contracts 
entered into with the United States Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the total amount of the claims? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would amount to more than $250,000? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I should think it would be very much 
more than that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Have they any other claims against the 
Government? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. These old, musty claims should not be 
revived; but if they have any real claims against the Govern- 
ment, they ought to be given an opportunity to establish them. 

Mr, WOODRUFF, I quite agree with the gentleman, and for 
that reason introduced this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the statement of the gentle- 
man from Michigan that they were unable to get a competent 
attorney to look after their rights is a satisfactory explanation 
in answer to my inquiry, and I withdraw my reservation of an 
objection. 

. 3 Is there objection to the consideration of 

e bill? 

There was no objection 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of June 25, 1910, 
entitled “An act for the relief of naw, Swan Creek, and 


Black River Band of Chippewa i Indians i the State of Michigan 
ther purposes, d bereby is, amended so as to r 


That upon the final determination of such suit or suits 

the Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction to decree the fees to be 

aid to the attorney or attorneys employed by the 2 Swan 

Break, and Black River Band of Chippewa Indians, same 

pran be, paid out of any sum or sums found due the ae said band of 
ians.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


é Striko out all of section 2 of the bill and insert in lieu thereof the 
‘ollowing : 

“That any suit or sults under this act shall be Ri within three 

rs after passage hereof by the filing of a ore: to be verified 
y the attorney or 7 by the c ant N under 
contract approved CA the reta 5 — t Interior and the Commis- 
dian Affairs, in accordance with existing law. The com- 

sation to be paid such a y or sinners shall be determined 

the Court of Claims aa sball not exceed the sum of 10 per cent 
of the amount of the judgment recovered, and in no event shall such 
fee or fees exceed the sum of $25,000. and the same shall be paid out 
of any sum or sums found to be due the Indians.’ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 


a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
JUDICIAL DISTRICTS, STATE OF INDIANA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 8573) to create two judicial districts within 
the State of Indiana, the establishment of judicial divisions 
therein, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Reserving the right to object, it seems 
to me that as we have just had a reorganization of the judicial 
districts of the country and added some 25 judges, I do not 
understand if this was a pressing case why it was not pro- 
vided for in that instance. I should like to look into the 
matter if the gentleman will let it go over until the next 
unanimous-consent day. 


Mr, HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I think after the gentleman 
hears the explanation he will not object to it. The reason 
this was not included in the Walsh bill was in order that we 
might establish a judicial code, so to speak, for the State of 
Indiana, have the State divided into districts and also into 
divisions, It was felt that to include this bill in the regular 
bill might possibly complicate the matter to some extent, At 
this time Indiana has but one judge and one judicial district, 
Its population is about 3,000,000 people. It is the tenth largest 
State in point of population in the United States and the 
eleventh so far as resources are concerned. It is a State with 
a great many railroads. Nearly every railroad that enters 
Chicago from the East crosses its surface. Under the present 
8 established in 1838, we have but one judge and one 

et. 

The people residing in the northern part of the State, which 
is densely populated, and which has a large number of indus- 
trial concerns and a great many Interests of various kinds, 
must go to Indianapolis, a distance of more than 150 miles, 
with all of their litigation, whether it be important or trivial. 
The purpose of this bill is to correct that situation. I also call 
his attention, and the attention of the Members of the House, 
to the fact that other States have been amply provided for, 
including the State of the gentleman from South Carolina, with 
judicial facilities. In his State, which has a population of 
1,683,724, there are two judges and two districts. In Alabama, 
with a population of 2,384,174, there are three judges and 
three districts, and I might go on and enumerate in each 
State the provisions that have been made to take care of the 
Federal business of the State. Taking the northern part of 
Indiana, I call attention to the fact that located there are the 
great steel industries, the Studebaker automobile manufactur- 
ing concern, the Oliver Chill Plow Co., and other Jarge inter- 
ests. In a very small territory we have more than 600,000 
population, which is two districts. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman explain why this addi- 
tional judge was not included In the judges bill that we Passed 
at the last session of Congress? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes; because the additional judge would do us 
no good unless we had the State divided into districts and di- 
visions. We would then be compelled, as we are now, to go to 
Indianapolis with all of our Federal law matters. 

Mr. TILSON. Was Indiana put in as one of the States that 
needed an additional judge? 

Mr. HICKEY. Indiana was not included in that bill, but this 
bill was considered by Mr. WatsH, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, who had charge of the other bill, and was considered 
by the judicial committee, and a unanimous report was made 
to this House after the passage of the other bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- - 
man yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Is the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Moores] in favor of this bill? 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Moores, I dare say, is opposed to the 
bill. He lives in Indianapolis, and I dare say he is opposed to 
the bill. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It seems to me that he ought 
to be here when the bill is considered. 

Mr. HICKEY. The bill has been on the calendar for some time. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. He has just left the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. I have been trying to find out where he is. 
I think the gentleman better ask to have the bill go over with- 
out prejudice, else I shall have to object. 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is the situation which I mean. I 
do not care anything about it myself, but I ask not to let it be 
passed because the gentleman wanted to be heard about it. I 
have no objection to the bill being passed over without prejudice, 
but unless that can be done I shall object to its consideration. 

Mr. HICKEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to pass the bill over without prejudice, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was S. J. Res. 258, providing for the filling of a vacancy in 
the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of the 
class other than Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask some member of the Committee on the 
Library who Mr. Irwin B. Laughlin is, whom it is intended to 
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appoint in place of the late Alexander Graham Bell. As no 
one seems to be here from that committee, I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution may be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PUNISHMENT OF ASSAULT ON MATL CARRIERS. 

The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 2573, to amend section 198 of the act of March 
4, 1909, entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
laws of the United States, as amended.” 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice in examining the statute which was in force before the 
amendments of May 18, 1915, and July 28, 1916, which this bill 
seeks to reincorporate, that instead of its being shall willfully 
or maliciously assault " it was “and maliciously assault.” There 
is a great difference in respect to the crime of assault, if it be 
willful without cause or provocation, and if it be willful and 
malicious. Can any gentleman from the Committee on the 
Post Office furnish some information as to whether that is 
intentional or not? 

I hear no response, and under the circumstances, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

PINEY BRANCH ROAD. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 1066) to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to close Piney Branch Road between Sev- 
enteenth and Taylor Streets and Sixteenth and Allison Streets 
NW., rendered useless or unnecessary by reason of the opening 
and extension of streets called for in the permanent highway 
plan of the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The 
Chair hears none. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ESCAMBIA RIVER NEAR FERRY PASS, FLA. 

The next business in order on the Unanimous-Consent Calen- 
dar was the bill (H. R. 13493) to authorize the State Road De- 
partment of the State of Florida to construct, maintain and oper- 

ate a bridge across the Escambia River near Ferry Pass, Fla. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That authority is hereby granted to the State 
Road Department of the State of Florida, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Escambia River, Fla., and its tributaries, between Pensacola and 
Milton, near Ferry Pass, Fla., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over naviga- 
ble waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “ Florida,” insert the words “at a 
point suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. SMITHWICK, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE GREAT PEE DEE RIVER, SOUTH CAROLINA, 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (S. 4172) to authorize the building of a 
bridge across the Great Pee Dee River in South Carolina. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the counties of Marlboro and Darlington 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Great Pee Dee River at a 
pous suitable to the interests of navigation and at or near Society 
iill, in Darlington County, S. C., in accordance with the 3 
of the act entitled An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on H. R. 3184. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK RIVER AT ROCKFORD, ILL, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13474) granting the consent of Congress to 
the county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city 
of Rockford, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Rock River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the consent of Congr is h t 
to the county of Winneba , the town of Roc ford, 4 the Kity ot 
Rockford, in said county, in the State of Ilinois, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge’ and approaches thereto across the Rock 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the ex- 
tension of Auburn Street in said city of Rockford, and in section 13, 
township 44 north, range 1 east, of the third p ncipal meridian, in 
the county of Winnebago and State of Illinois, in accordance with the 

rovisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
ridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly. reserved, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word 
for the purpose of asking unanimous consent to address the 
House out of order for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House out of order for 10 minutes. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. 
ject? 

Mr. HILL. On the subject of the recent reflections upon the 
House of Representatives in reference to certain charges. 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FULLER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF MANAGERS OF THE NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED 
VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 261) for the appointment 
of three members of the board of managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That James W. Wadsworth, of New York; H. H. Mark- 
ham, of California; and W. S. Albright, of Kansas, be, and they are 
hereby, appointed members of the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United States, to succeed 
James W. Wadsworth, of New York; H. H. Markham, of California; 
and W. 8. Albright, of Kansas, whose terms of office expire April 
21, 1922. 

The House joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 
read the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent was the bill (H. R. 13511) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, étc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the city of St. Paul, Minn., and its suceessors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mississippi River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation 
at or near the point where Robert Street, in said city of St. Paul 
crosses the Mississippi River, in the county of Ramsey, in the State o 
Minnesota, In accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ap- 
proved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


May I inquire upon what sub- 
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The bill was ordered te be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. NxwWwrox of Minnesota, a motion to recon- 
sider the MOG: SEER: SOS EE: SA SOE RS Te An the 
table. 

SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN LANDS, QUINAULT INDIAN RESERVATION, 
WASH., FOR LIGHTHOUSE PURPOSES. 


The next business in order on the Calendar for Unanimous 
Consent. was the bill (H. R. 11475) to authorize the setting aside 
of certain tribal lands within the Quinault Indian Reservation 
in Washington for lighthouse pupos 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to this 
bill being considered, but do not waive the right to have it con- 
sidered in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
wishes this considered in the Committee of the Whole House? 
Is there objection to the consideration of this bill in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 11475, with Mr. Tsox in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 11475, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 11475) to authorize the settin 
lands within the Quinault Indian Reservation 
house purposes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Isthere objection? {After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I demand recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
. nized for one hour, 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 

from Maryland rise? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I make the point of order there is no 
quorum present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Ninety gentlemen are present 

Mr. SANDERS of Indiana. I move that the committee rise, 
and on that I ask for tellers. 

‘Tellers were ordered. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers (Mr. SANDERS 
of Indiana and Mr. LINTHICUM) reported that there were— 
ayes 2, noes 102. So the committee refused to rise, 

The CHAIRMAN. A quorum of the committee is present. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 

_ mittee—— 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise for information. 
I want to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

e CHAIRMAN. Does the gentieman from Maryland yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. HILL. Not until later, 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to find out upon what this 
whole discussion is to be had. 

The CHAIRMAN, In the opinion of the Chair, that is not a 
parliamentary inquiry. [Laughter.] 

Mr, HILL, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I shall be very glad to be interrupted for questions after pre- 
senting this matter to the House, but I should prefer not to 
yield until after I have gone over the matters which I wish to 
present to you. 

Mr. Chairman and gentiemen, the reverend and learned 
Cotton Mather, D. D., writing the church history of New Eng- 
land in 1696, made some observations which are very pertinent 
and relevant to the situation existing at the present time in this 
House. Said he: 

In the 


aside of certain tribal 
Washington for light- 


e the mill, from whence the being a 
did set 8 town on flre. But I can tell my reader that 


th 
er that had less light 


ticular man. DES. a preacher 
an fire in n him, h both by his own sad example, preached unto us the 
danger of that evil which the Ray es Romans x:2. They 


mentions 

have a zeal, but not a edge. 
Nearly 300 years after vg events recorded by Doctor Mather, 
to be exact, on 20, 1922, and again on January 9, 


1923, the Hon. Mr. Ursgaw, of Georgia, a Member of this 
House, made certain charges against Members of this House, 
against Senators of the United States, against governors of 
the sovereign States, and others upon whom the responsibility 
of American government rests, the character of those charges 
being clearly deseribed in the following words of the Columbia 
Sentinel, the paper of the late Senator Thomas E. Watson. I 
quote the exact words of an editorial in that paper as presented 
to this House last week. In an address by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. UpsHAW] these are the words of the late Senator 
Watson's editorial in his paper, the spirit of Senator Watson 
still speaking through that paper: 

Ursnaw's — 2 — to the Pien “ higher u 
and wholesome h 
our laws, what right 
ting the same sin 

Mr. UrsHaw's charge is not a mere exhortation to Christmas 
piety. It is a definite charge, and it is made as a definite 
charge, and it has gone throughout the whole United States as 
a charge that we Members of Congress violate the laws that 
we are sworn to defend. These charges, gentlemen of the 
House, are not charges which should be broadcasted over the 
United States unchallenged. The time has come, my colleagues, 
when we should consider the position of this House in refer- 
ence to criticisms that are made throughout the Nation. Proper - 
criticism is right; but we should resent criticism that is not 
based on facts. I repeat, gentlemen, these charges are not 
charges that should be broadcasted over the United States un- 
challenged. I might say in passing that I telephoned to the 
office of Mr. UrsHaw this morning and said I proposed to take 
up this matter as soon as possible. 

On January 9 the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] 
said here in this House concerning his charge of December 2 

When I made that innocent and well-intentioned little oe fig Sete 
18 minutes long, I did not dream that it would carry honest 
message in flam ng headlines on the front page of nearly every great 
daily and country paper in America. 

That is the estimation by the gentleman from Georgia of 
what he has done in his little 13-minute speech. And the gen- 
tleman from Georgia gloated over the fact that his “ message 
in flaming headlines” had branded you and me, Members of 
this House, indiscriminately as hypocrites and violators of the 
laws made by this House for the Government of this Nation. 

I. wonder where the gentleman from Georgia got those words, 
“Message in flaming headlines”? Was he thinking of a flam- 
ing cross on a Mer Rouge (La.) hilltop? 

They made me think of Cotten Mather’s human windmill; 
and they made me think of other reflections of Cotton Mather 
relating to that same human windmill, 

Cotton Mather said: 


And that which increased in them the n of his fll chara 

indeed, ‘fF 3 to communicate with the church o 
ew England reformers thought then 

would be to ee oe matter as far beyond their sense as the yul 


translation has done to the text of 11 15:8, where, instead 


“everrit domum,” she swept the house, it reads “ evertit domem,” ox 
she overset it. 

I think the gentleman from Georgia in trying to sweep the 
house of prohibition has helped to “ overset it,“ for if, as he 
says, governors, Members of Congress, Senaters, and other high 
officials deride the eighteenth amendment and violate the Vol- 
stead Act, certainly that shows that the American people, who 
elect these same high officials, consider the Volstead Act as a 
joke. If they did not, would they elect such law-violating 
officials? 

So the gentleman from Georgia has raised an upsetting di- 
lemma. If his flaming charges are true, the Volstead Act, being 
obsolete to the Nation's high officials, should be repealed. If 
his charges are not true, he should admit that with more zeal 
than knowledge he has branded you and me as lawbreakers. 

But, in the words of Cotton Mather, I can tell my hearers 
that about 30 years ago the whole of America was likely to be 
set on fire by the rapid motion of a windmill in the head of one 
particular man, the Hon. Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, a 
Member of this House. He made general charges against the 
Members of this House, which I read into the Recorp on De- 
cember 30, 1922. The House found he had spoken with more 
veal than knowledge and that his charges “constituted an un- 
warranted assanit upon the honor and dignity of the House 
and that such publication has the unqualified disapproval of 
the House.” 

I ask your especial attention to this, because these words 
which I shall read to you are not the words of an exhorter 
calling you from the illicit practices which in his opinion are 
being pursued, but they are from a man who specifically charges 
ese you Members of the House of Representatives violate the 

Ws. 


is good 
s themselyes violate one o 


sense, sound law, 
“eat, Public ofie t 
ave they tọ jail the average man for commit- 
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I have followed the Watson case in a resolution, which I shall 
read to you, as follows: 


Whereas in a newspaper release of December 20, 1922, purporting to 
have been written by Hon. WILLIAM Dayip UPSHAW, of rgia, a 
Member of the House of Representatives, the following charges ap- 
eared : 
per The people—the plain people—have cumulative evidence "— 
Evidence is not testimony. > Evidence is that which convicts— 
“that some of these ‘conferring’ governors and many other high offi- 
cials do not practice the prohibition enforcement which they preach to 
others. 

“Let these governors, led by the President and Vice President of the 
United States and all the Members of the Cabinet, walk out in the open 
and lift their hands before bigh heaven and take a new oath of al- 
legiance to the whole Constitution and the American flag; let them 
sacredly declare that, regardless of what their tastes and practices 
have been, they will never again— 

My colleagues, you can not take an oath never again to do 
a thing unless you admit you have previously done it— 
they will never again— 

And here is what you are charged with all through the head- 
lines, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] boasts, of 
every paper throughout this country in flaming messages of fire. 
Here is what you are charged with— 
they will never again build up a bootlegger’s barbarous business by 
drinking any form or any amount of illicit liquors— 

There is such a thing in this world, thank heaven, at the 
present time, as legal and licit liquor, but this is about illicit 
liquor— 
at any dinner or any function or in any “ballroom or back alley." 
Let every Member of Congress and every United States Senator follow 

it; and 
ereas the said Hon. WiıLLtAM Davin Ursnaw, on December 20, 
1922, reiterated the same on the floor of the House; and 

Whereas, in a newspaper release, on January 9, 1923. reiterated the 
same day on the floor of the House, the following additional charges 
were made by the said Mr. UPSHAW : 

“And as for Members of this House, God knows I find no pleasure 
in this disclosure, but the bright daughter of one of the best men in 
Congress said to me: We are with you. I wish you could stop liquor 
selling and drinking in this House Office Building.“ 

And liquor selling is a violation of more than one law in the 
District of Columbia— 

1 wish you could stop liquor selling and drinking in this House Office 
Building. 

In other words, that building, which has been erected by the 
Nation in order that we may do our work, is being slandered as 
being the temple of illicit buying and selling of liquor. 

And here is a signed letter that says: 

——__ —, a professional bootlegger, told me a year ago. The 
House Office Building furnishes my best customers, and as long as those 
* blankety-blanks * — a 

My colleagues, he is referring to you and me. Those are the 
words of Brother UpsHaw, quoting his bootlegger, and not my 
words, Says Brother UpsHaw’s bootlegger— 

„ans long as those ‘ blankety-blanks" keep buying I am going to keep on 
selling.” I have reported him several times, but they let him pay a 
fine and he goes right back to bootlegging. He does nothing else. 

We know the situation with reference to exhortation by 
the Representative from Georgia, but in every little church 
on Main Street, in every little hamlet in this country, that mes- 
sage has gone to tell the world that you Members of the House, 
whether you voted straight for prohibition and live straight 
for prehibition, are hypocrites and law violators. 

I want to make the public statement right here that I have 
two daughters, but one of them is only 2 and the other one 
only 6, and neither one of my daughters made that statement 
to UrsHaw’s bootlegger. 

Then comes a quetation from the Columbia Sentinel, the 
late Senator Watson's paper, which shows the intent of these 
charges: ° 

The Columbia Sentinel, the paper of the late Senator Thomas E. 
Watson, enjoying a national circulation, and now edited by the brilliant 
former secretary of Senator Watson, Grover C. Edmonson, says : 

“UpsHaw’s advice to the men ‘higher up’ is good sense, sound 
law. and wholesome honesty. If public officials themselves violate 
one of our laws, what right have they to jail the average man for 
committing the same sin!“ And 

“ Whereas the publication of said chages, if untrue, are a ave 
wrong to this body, and if true, the responsibility should be placed 
where it 3 

“ Resolved, at the Judiciary Committee of the House be directed 
to investigate and report to the House whether said one are 
true, and, if untrue, whether the said Hon. WILLIAM Davin UPSHAW 
has violated the privileges of the House, and their recommendations 
relative to the same: Resolved further, That said Judiciary Commit- 
tee have leave to sit during the sessions of the House, to send for 
persons and papers, to swear witnesses, and to compel their attend- 
ance." 

Gentlemen, if these charges are true, the knell of prohibition 
has sounded, because it shows that the law is a joke. If these 
charges are not true, we should vindicate the honor of this 
House. I shall move the previous question on this resolution 
at the earliest possible occasion, 


The gentleman from Georgia has called me the “ wet nurse” 
of the House. I accept the title with gratitude. He has placed 
me in the class with that great protagonist of civilizaton—the 
wolf that suckled Romulos and Remus, and that has come 
down through the ages embalmed in bronze. 

But as a Member of this House I esteem its honor more than 
bronzed fame; and so to-day I demand that the gentleman from 
Georgia prove his charges true or untrue before the Judiciary 
Committee. And in confidence I will say to you I have never 
had a drink, licit or illicit, with any member of the Judiciary 
Committee at any time in any place. [Applause and laugiter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 

hereby, authorized to set aside for lighthouse purposes lot 8 in section 
13 and lot 1 in section 24, township 21 north, range 13 west, of Wil- 
lamette meridian, within the Quinault Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington, containing a total of 43.20 acres: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall pay the Indians therefor, from the appro- 
riation for the general expenses of the Lighthouse Service for the 
seal year in which this reservation is made, such price for the lands 
set aside hereunder as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce: Provided further, 
funds thus derived shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Indians of the Quinault Reservation and 
shall be subject to expenditure for their benefit in such manner as the 
Secretary of the Interior may deem for their best interests, 

Sec. 2. That there is hereby reserved for the use and benefit of the 
Indians of the Quinault Reservation in common all oil, 8, coal, or 
other minerals in the lands set aside hereunder for lighthouse pur- 
poses, and the right to prospect for and mine these commodities under 
such rules and regulations as may be agreed upon by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 7, after the word “ Reservation,” strike out the words 
"and shall be subject to expenditure for their benefit in such manner 
as the Secretary of the Interior may deem for their best interests.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
11475) to authorize the setting aside of certain tribal lands 
within the Quinault Indian Reservation in Washington for 
lighthouse purposes, had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with an amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendment to the final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read. 
a third time, and was accordingly read the third time and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. SNYDER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WEST FORK OF SOUTH BRANCH OF CHICAGO RIVER. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 3177) declaring a portion of the West Fork of 
the South Branch of the Chicago River, Cook County, III., to 
be a nonnavigable stream. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not intend to object to the bill, but 
I think there should be some explanation before it passes the 
objection stage, because of the importance of the bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I think this bill 
ought to be explained to the House. So far as I know, there 
is no opposition to it, but it is a very important proposition. 
I do not want to be prolix, or to take too much time with it, 
but I will state briefly what it is. ~ 

The Chicago River extends west from Lake Michigan about 
half a mile and then divides into two branches, one of which 
runs north and the other of which runs south. The South 
Branch runs south about three miles and a half and then divides 
into two branches. The West Branch runs west about 8 miles 
to a high divide that separates the waters of the Chicago River 
and the Des Plaines River, forming a sort of watershed there. 
Many, many years ago travelers coming up the Illinois River 
from Mississippi came up the Des Plaines River, and then car- 
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ried their canoes, their furs, and other freight from one water 
pool to another, and finally got into the Chicago River over 
this old trail. 

It was abandoned. The last travel over it that we know 
anything about was early in the last century. But for 150 
years it was a pretty well marked trail. After that it de- 
generated into a sort of meandering watercourse that ran 
through the prairies with very little water in it for about 7 
miles of length. Some years after it was abandoned two men, 
who owned land along its course, drained the swamp lands 
by constructing a drainage ditch along the line of this old 
watercourse, called the Ogden ditch. That was abandoned, 
and to-day in this part of the stream in some places you can 
hardly see the channel at all, and at other places the old 
channel is full of sewage which runs into it from the inter- 
secting sewers. This makes places that breed disease, and 
this part of the river is of no account for navigation at all. 
Numerous committees of Congress have been out to look at it, 
and all have decided that it is not a navigable stream and is 
of no importance. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
for information? ) 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Is a stream navigable until it is declared so? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has this stream ever been declared navi- 
gable, or is it so by reason of some other facts? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, The Supreme Court of Illinois, 
in a recent case, the Economy Light & Power Co. case, held that 
originally this branch of the river was navigable, and com- 
mented on the fact that fur traders and the voyageurs had, for 
150 years, crossed that part of the country, because it was the 
most available way to get to the Mississippi River. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will realize that with ref- 
erence to a stream that is navigable there are certain public 
rights concerning which the whole people are interested. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. To declare a stream nonnavigable by Con- 
gress, if there were such rights as were valuable, would take 
away the rights from the people. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I understand, and there is no 
man in this House that is more insistent on water navigation 
than am I. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this stream the only source of carrying 
off and removing the sewage of that locality? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; if the local authorities could 
fill up the old watercourse they would construct intersecting 
sewers into the Chicago Drainage Canal, which runs 1,500 feet 
south and in a parallel course to this stream its entire length, 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, knowing 
this was a somewhat important bill, and it being located in 
the center of the city of Chicago, sent a subcommittee there, con- 
sisting of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] and myself, 
to look into it. We held hearings in the Federal building for 
three.days. We notified everybody, the State, the city, the sani- 
tary district, and everybody concerned, and had extensive hear- 
ings, which have been printed. We have gone into the law as 
far as we can go. We satisfied ourselves about the facts. This 
stream is not navigable; it is of no importance as a navigable 
stream; it will never be of any importance, because near it is 
the sanitary district canal, 23 feet deep on the average. 250 
feet broad, sufficient to carry all navigation that may at any 
time come up that river. So there is no reasonable objection 
to it. The State of Illinois, which ordinarily insists strenu- 
ously on keeping all streams intact, is not offering any par- 
ticular objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know anything about this stream; 
I do not know its width or its availability for redemption, as 
far as property rights are concerned; but suppose it could 
be filled up and reclaimed and become valuable property. As 
it is now, no one has any property rights concerning a navigable 
stream, If you remove that obstacle and declare it nonnavigable 
and it should be taken over and filled up and made valuable 
property, some people might get the benefit of it. That is what 
I had in mind. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. As a matter of fact, in some places 
you can step across it, and in some places you can hardly see 
that there is a channel. Every once in a while you find a pool 
of water which is largely a cesspool. There is not much of a 
stream. But it having been declared to be a navigable stream 
by the decision of the Supreme Court of the State of Tilinois 
some action on the part of Congress will be necessary before the 
local laws will apply. 


Will the gentleman yield for a question 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. I have not read the hearings, 
but I would like to ask the gentleman if the people of Chicago 
object to it? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; this bill was introduced by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick], and a similar bill 
was introduced in the House by Mr. MICHAELSON, a Representa- 
tive from Illinois. We had all the representatives of the city, 
the sanitary district, and the State of Illinois before us, and 
there was no objection made to this particular propositicn. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Was notice given to the 
people? : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois.. It was, it was advertised in the 
papers; we had news articles in the papers; we sent letters 
to everybody who had eyer written us about it; and we were 
extremely careful on that point because the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. Denison] and I both are, as you know, firm advo- 
cates of water transportation, and we are not going to do any- 
thing that is going to let a useful watercourse be filled up if 
we can help it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Who will own this property when it is 
declared nonnavigable and filled up? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, Under the law of Illinois the rule 
is this: Where a stream is navigable and is abandoned as a 
navigable stream the abutting landowners acquire title to the 
middle of the thread of the old channel. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then the abutting landowners will re- 
ceive the benefit of this? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
it? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, 
from any of them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would it not benefit them to the extent of 
millions of dollars? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Let me explain. The movement 
comes from the city of Chicago. They propose to run Blue 
Island Avenue, which is one of the principal avenues of the 
city, right down over the line of this old ditch, clear through 
into the western part of the city toward a zoological garden, 
and to make a great highway of what to-day is a stinking, 
offensive stream that is of no value. The plan, the movement, 
seems to have originated in the authorities of the city of Chi- 
cago. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yet this land would not go to the city of 
Chicago? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 
tion proceedings. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And it will have to pay the abutting 
property owners? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is willing to do that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How much will that amount to? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I do not know. The land on either 
side of this old ditch is not improved very much at this time, 
People will not move in there and construct buildings or manu- 
facturing institutions; and just what the land is worth, I do 
not know. However, the city of Chicago, by condemnation 
proceedings, will have to acquire the right of way. Sometimes 
the new road will be right in the middle of the old channel, 
and sometimes it will cut across corners, and so on; but the 
city of Chicago will have to pay for it, and the people of that 
city are willing to do that. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In what portion of Chicago is this 
stream? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. It is in the southwest section. It 
runs out toward the village of Des Plaines. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Does it connect up with the canal or 
the Chicago River? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes; in the south part of the city, 
down about Thirty-ninth Street, the Chicago River forks. The, 
west fork runs in a southwesterly direction about 7 or 8 
miles toward Des Plaines. For about a mile and a half west 
of the fork of the river the river might be used for some 
navigable purposes, At that point, a mile and a half west of 
the fork and extending south from the river to the Sanitary 
District Canal, is a collateral channel, as it is called, of the 
Sanitary District Canal, which has made a large loop of water 
there. 

The people of Chicago wanted the committee to adopt an 
amendment which also provides for the abandonment of that 
portion of the river within the loop, but Mr. Denison and I 
were unitedly opposed to that proposition, and when we re- 
ported it to the committee the committee agreed with us, so 


Will the gentleman yield? 


They will. 
Then they are particularly interested in 


No; we had no representations 


The city will get it by condemna- 
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that the only portion involved is the portion west of the col- | 
lateral channel, which is an old meandering ditch. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, will 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the Des Plaines 
Canal, which I think ran from the Illinois River, connect with 
this branch? 


the gen- 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. The gentleman means the Minois |- 


and Michigan Canal? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No; the old Des Plaines 
Oanal. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No. I never knew of any canal 
that connected the Des Plaines and Illinois Rivers. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. There was a canal called the 
Des Plaines Canal, and I thought that was the canal which 
connected the Chicago Riyer with the Illinois River through 
Des Plaines. ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the Illinols and Michigan Canal 
to which the refers. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Along about 1848 à canal was dug 
from the Des Plaines River to the Chicago River called the 
Illinois and Michigan Canal, which was used for many years 
and finally abandoned when the railroads practically put a stop 
to its business. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This is not the Des Plaines 
River? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. No; this is a branch of the Chi- 
cago River. The old bed of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
still exists, still furnishes adequate terminal facilities if it was 
ever desired, and in addition to this there is the sanitary dis- 
trict and ship canal, which has a good depth of water and also 
parallels it within a short distance. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. This would not interfere with 
that canal? : 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Not in the least. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 
acted, eto., That all of that portion of the West Fork of the 


South Branch of the Chicago River, in the county of Co 


ok and State 
of Ilinois, extending west from the west line of the Collateral Channel 
of the sanitary di 


ct of Chicago, in the northwest quarter of sec- 


tion 36, town 39 north, range 13 east of the third principal me- 
ridian, be, and the same is — declared to be a nonnavigable stream 
within the meaning of the Constitution and laws of the Uni States, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dentson, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INDIANS ON THE LAO COURTE OREILILE INDIAN RESERVATION IN 
WISOONSIN. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13685) to validate certain allotments of land 
made to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I am acquainted somewhat by general rumor and what comes 
from reading the papers of Milwaukee that years back there 
were allotments of Indian land in which there were large 
stands of timber made to Indians without right, which were 
appropriated by the so-called timber interests of the State. 
There have been some bills proposed to confirm those titles. I 
wish to know whether the bill sought is to confirm the title of 
allotted lands that were granted without right, where the poor 
Indian got little or nothing because he had no right to the land, 

and the lumberman who took his paper title and got possession 
and now wishes to have his title confirmed? 

Mr. BURTNESS. The necessity and reason for the bill are 


that under the law passed in 1854, providing for allotments to | 


the Indians, such allotments should only be made to heads of 
families or to single persons who were above the age of 21 
years. à 
Pursuant to the provisions of that law, however, an allotting 
agent made allotments which were erroneous, or at least which 
were not justified under the provisions of that law in this, 
that he made some allotments to minors who were under the 
age of 21 years, and he also made some allotments to married 
women who were not the heads of families. s 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Why did he violate the power which was 
vested in him to grant land, and very likely valuable timber- 
land, to persons who were incompetent and could not dispose 
of their land? Then comes along some representative of lum- 
ber companies and buys this land for a mere pittance and sells 
the timber at full value, and now comes to the Government 
2 the land has become valuable and asks confirmation of 

e. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The information given by the bureau is 
that it was done through error, through inadvertence on the 
part of the allotting agent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any testimony to the effect it was 
done through inadvertence and error? 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is the statement made by the assist- 
ant commissioner before the committee. Now, if the gentle- 
man will permit me to finish my explanation, I want to make 
it plain to him and the House that the law passed in 1903 
permitted allotments to be made to single pérsons under 21 
years of age and to married women who might not be heads 
of families. In other words, the situation is this: If the erro- 
neous allotment as made by the allotting agent under the 
provision of the 1854 act prior to 1903 had in effect been made 
at any time during the last 19 years, then there would be no 
question whatsoever as to the validity of the act of the allot- 
ting agent, so all that this legislation will do, if passed, is 
simply to cure it, to make the older allotments valid in the 
Same way as if they had been made since the 1908 act went 
into effect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under this act of 1903 the Indian agent 
was authorized to allot to married women. There the author- 
ity was bestowed. But in these old allotments there was no 
authority whatsoever. I want it clear in my mind it was not 
done by design to get these valuable Indian lands with rare 
white-pine timber into the possession of the lumber interests. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But the fact is that ever since 1903 this 
very land could have been allotted and has been allotted, a 
great many of them, to married women who are not the heads 
of families and to minors onder the age of 21 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Under authority of law? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Yes; passed in 1903, which was doubtless 
the intent at that time, for that was the policy that Congress 
established. And so the committee thought that such allot- 
ments as had been made erroneously prior to that time, but 
which, however, are in direct accord with the policy as out- 
lined by Congress in the 1908 act, that there was no reason 
why such prior allotments should not be made valid, and there- 
fore reported this bill. 

. I withdraw the reservation of the right to 
0 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
that after a very careful consideration of this bill we found 
that all it would do would simply be to correct an error which 
was made in these allotments when originally made, and there 
is really nobody being hurt or favored by it in any event, and 
we thought that the bill ought to be passed to clear up the sit- 
uation, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That such allotments of land to Indians on the 
Iac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation in Wisconsin and the restricted 
fee patents issued therefor, under the provisions of article 3 of the 
treaty of September 30, 1854 (10 Stat. L., 8 which allotments 
are not within the provisions of the treaty because of the ages of the 
allottees or their status as heads of families at the time the allotments 
were made, be, and the same are hereby, validated. 

The bill was ordered to be engressed and read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Burrness, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LANDS DEVISED TO THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BY THE LATH 
JOSEPH BATTELL, OF MIDDLEBURY, VT. 

The next business in order on the Unanimous Consent Cal- 
endar was the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 30) concern- 
ing lands devised to the United States Government by the late 
Joseph Battell, of Middlebury, Vt. 

The Clerk read the title of the concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I do not recall whether this particular question has been pre- 
sented to the Speaker for decision or not, where a person by 
will offers land to the Government under certain conditions 
and the Congress decides not to accept the gift, whether it 
should be by joint resolution rather than by concurrent reso- 
lution. I wish to call the attention of the Speaker to the fact 
that this is a Senate concurrent resolution, I have given some 


` 
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little thought to it. I am of the opinion that this should be a 
joint resolution that should be presented to the President for 
his approval. True the Government has no title to-day to the 
land. It has not even an inchoate interest, and yet it would 
have title if the Government should pass a law accepting the 
land upon the terms provided in the will of the testator. I 
think in a matter of that kind the question is legislative in 
its character and should be submitted to the President of the 
United States for approval. It is not of the relationship of 
matters between the two Houses, wherein the President is not 
interested, which are generally embodied in a concurrent reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. May I offer a suggestion? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. I am seeking enlightenment. 
I was asking whether it should not be submitted to the Presi- 
dent instead of being embodied in a concurrent resolution. I 
am not objecting to the merits of the provision. I think the 
grant should be rejected. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it would make 
any difference what you call the resolution, whether concurrent 
or joint. A concurrent resolution, if it contains legislation, 
as I understand it, goes to the President. I have very hur- 
riedly looked up the matter, and in the Manual, section 389, 
it is stated— 

A concurrent resolution is binding upon neither House until agreed 
to by both. It is not sent to the President for approval unless it con- 
tain a proposition of legislation which is not within the scope of the 
modern form of concurrent resolution. 

Now, if it is held that it contains a proposition of legislation 
it would necessarily go to the President under this citation. 

The SPEAKER. If it requires the President's signature, why 
should it not be a joint resolution? t 

Mr. SINNOTT. It does not make much difference what you 
call it. 

The SPEAKER. A joint resolution requires the President’s 
signature. 

Mr. SINNOTT. A concurrent resolution requires the signa- 
ture of the President if it contains a proposition of legisla- 
tion. However, it seems to me that this is not a proper parlia- 
mentary objection at this time to the measure. It is a criti- 
cism, but not an objection that the Chair can entertain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; the enacting clause would have to 
be changed. I have never known a concurrent resolution to 
pass either House that was submitted to the President. Con- 
current resolutions are intended to be limited in purpose to the 
action of the two bodies. If the author of the resolution in 
another body has made a mistake, let fs have the courage to 
admit that he has done so. I have said to the gentleman from 
Vermont [Mr. GREENE] that I had no objection on the merits of 
the resolution. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Does the gentleman propose to 
arrest this measure entirely? You can not amend a thing of 
this nature in parliamentary process now. It means the rein- 
troduction of this resolution from the other end again. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman can introduce a House 
resolution. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit me, I do not pretend to be versed enough in par- 
liamentary procedure to make a fine argument on the relative 
value of a concurrent and a joint resolution and the action of 
Congress upon them. This is not a case where Congress is 
being asked to make a law in the sense that it is to be followed 
as a rule and guide for the action of anybody, and therefore 
needs the approval of the President to make it a law. 

It is a case where the court merely refused to distribute 
some property to the residuary legatee until the two Chambers 
of Congress themselves had decided whether they want to pass 
a law accepting the bequest or not. The history of this thing 
shows plainly what they had in mind. The Senate resolution 
was originally acted upon by the Senate committee and re- 
ported by the committee adversely, whereupon the measure 
was changed; that it was the sense of Congress that it did not 
want to accept the gift. 

Mr. STAFFORD, But Congress should have the right to 
pass upon whether that gift should be accepted or not. It is a 
legislative enactment. 

Mr. GREENE of Vermont. It was in the form of a resolution 
to show the intent of the two Houses, and not what the two 
Houses with the signature of the President would put into 
effect. It is negative. 

The SPEAKER. It is clear to the Chair that the action must 
be the action of the United States Government, of which the 
President is a part, and that he is just as much entitled to be 
heard on it as Congress, The Chair thinks at first blush that 
it ought to be a joint resolution; and the Chair would suggest, 
although it is a rather awkward way to do it, that he does not 


see why a concurrent resolution could not be amended into a 
joint resolution. í 

Mr. STAFFORD. I move, Mr. Speaker, as a substitute the 
following. I withdraw the reservation of an objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I move as a substitute the following: 
After the preamble, insert in lieu of the resolving clause the 
following: “ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the acceptance of said devise,” and so forth, providing the 
enacting phraseology which always accompanies a joint resolu- 
ton, as distinguished from a concurrent resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 30, 


Whereas Joseph Battell, late of Middlebury, county of Addison, 
State of Vermont, decea in and by his last will and testament de- 
vised to the Government of the United States of America about 3,900 
acres of land situated in the towns of Lincoln and Warren, in the 
State of Vermont, for a national park; and 

Whereas said lands were devised to the United States of America 
upon certain conditions, among which were the following: That the 

vernment should construct and maintain suitable roads and bulld- 
ings upon the land constituting such national park for the use and 
accommodation of visitors to such park, and should employ suitable 
caretakers to the end and | purpose that the woodland should be prop- 
ay cared for and preserved so far as possible in its primitive beauty ; 
an 


Whereas it is deemed inexpedient to accept said devise and to estab- 
i a national park in accordance with the terms thereof: Therefore 


t 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives eden aie! 
That the acceptance of said devise so made by Joseph Battell in his 
Jast will and testament be declined by the Government of the United 
States, and that the estate of the said Joseph Battell be forever dis- 
charged from any obligation to the United States growing out of the 
devise before mentioned. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Clerk has not yet reported the 
amendment. I offer as a substitute, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing: “Strike out of the title the word “concurrent” and sub- 
stitute the word “ joint,” so as to make it a joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Starrorp: Strike out of the title“ Con- 
current Resolution No. 30” and insert “Joint Resolution No. —.“ 

Mr. STAFFORD. And also in the title substitute “joint” 
for “concurrent.” And for the resolving phraseology substi- 
tute the usual phraseology which accompanies a joint resolu- 
tion as follows: “ Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled,” in lieu of the “the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring).” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Strike out in the caption at 
the head of the preamble the word “concurrent” and insert in Heu 
thereof the word “ joint,” and in the resolving clause strike out “ Re- 
oven by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring),“ and 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert: “ Kesolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled” in lieu of the 
Senate (the House of Representatives concurring).” — 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this is the first time since I 
have been in Congress that the Government has turned down a 
gift from anybody. 1 

Mr. SINNOTT. A white elephant. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is a man in Vermont who offered to 
the Government 3,900 acres of valuable land, and I am glad to 
commend the Senate of the United States for not accepting it. 
It was not land that was suitable for a national park, although 
the owner offered it for that purpose. But he expected the 
United States Government, if it accepted it, to maintain it as a 
national park. with roadways and caretakers and the annual 
expenses incident to all national parks. Every few days we 
hear of some charitably minded person wanting to give some- 
thing to the United States. We ought to scrutinize such gifts 
carefully. There are some gifts that an individual can not 
afford to take. There are some gifts that a Government can 
not afford to take. 

I notice that another charitably minded individual, who has 
passed away lately, has offered property for establishing what 
he calls a summer White House somewhere else than in Wash- 
ington. There should be but one White House in this Govern- 
ment of ours, and that is here in Washington. There is too 
much growing tendency to create aristocracies and to follow 
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the example set up by royalty in other countries, by monarchies 
in other countries. Certain people would have a summer White 
House in the North, and an autumn White House somewhere 
else, and a winter White House in Florida. It is following 
European example a little too much. I am against it all, and 
I believe the people of this country want a little more simplicity 
in the manner of their living, beginning with the Chief Officer 
of the land. 

When we consider the estimates of expenses appearing in a 
-divorce court in New York as to what one separated wife and 
children need for their annual expenses, which the court is asked 
to set aside to them each year, it is a shock to American in- 
stitutions, I do not care how wealthy a person may be. The 
waste of their property along such lines is not according to 
American ideals. 

Last Saturday this grass widow requested a court of equity 
to make her an annual allowance out of her husband’s estate 
for the following expenses each year, to wit: 

Apartment rent. $18,000; certain employees, $500; trained nurse, 
. —. cook, * tees’ kitchen maid, $720; housemaid, $900; two laun- 

resses, $1,800; butler, $1,800; for cleaning apartment, $520; per- 
sonal maid, $900; cost of food, $16,500; for maintaining motor car, 
$5,300 ; tutors for two boys, $3,000; secretary, 83.000; clothing for two 
sons, $4,500; clothing for self, $15,000; maintaining summer place, 
$9,600; traveling during summer, $15,000; incidental ex- 

mses, such as stamps, car fare, and so forth, $5,000; doctor bills, 
6,000; dentist bills, $4,000; amusements, books, and concerts, $3,500; 
toys, gifts, birthday and Christmas presents, $1,000; insurance, $1,500; 
furniture, $10,000; son’s vacation expen: $3.000, and extra tutoring, 
$1,500; contributions, $3,000; and gratuities, $5,000. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DENISON, Under the custom which has grown up our 
White House now is quite a public place, and the public object 
to its being closed or even to the grounds being closed. It is 
always open to tourists, and there is very litte opportunity for 
that quiet and rest that the President ought to have. What 
objection has the gentleman from Texas to the President, like 
other people, having an opportunity to have a quiet place where 
he can take his family and get some rest during certain months 
of the year? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no such thing as rest for the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I do not care whether it is in a White 
House in Florida, or in Maine, or in the White House in Wash- 
ington. But there is seclusion for him. Of all the many visitors 
who go to the White House each day very few see the President. 
The President never sees them. Of course he sees some by 
appointment, but he rarely ever sees the great hordes of vis- 
itors who enter the doors of the White House. He is never 
bothered by them. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. If the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Dentson], who is an active Member of this House 
and who takes an interest in all its proceedings, will study 
the history of the constant increase in appropriations for the 
Chief Executive of this Nation, an increase that has been 
growing not only under Republican administrations but under 
Democratic administrations as well—if the gentleman will look 
back 50 years he will be astounded. It ought not to be carried 
too far. The Chief Executive of this Nation is the chief of 
the greatest Republie in the world and represents the finest 
people in the world, but he is not a monarch. He is the ex- 
ecutive officer of the American people. He is an American. 
We must not get away from that idea with all of its full 
significance. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from IIIInols. 

Mr. DENISON. Of course it is not un-American—I am sure 
my friend from Texas will agree that it is not at all un- 
American—that the President of our country should be given 
an opportunity to have a quiet place where he can take his 
family and get a little rest. If we can give him that oppor- 
tunity, dees not the gentleman from Texas think that this is 
too great a Nation to quibble and dispute and quarrel over a 
little matter of that kind; and if we can do that for our 
President, does not the gentleman think we ought to do so? 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman from Illinois knows well 
that if we establish a summer White House away from Wash- 
ington it will not be a year before there will be a move on 
foot to establish a winter White House down in Florida, 
The gentleman knows that. 

Mr. DENISON. No; I do not know that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then he is not the discerning gentleman I 
thought he was. His discernment does not take in quite the 
‘scope I thought it did. 
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Mr. DENISON. I have not as much imagination as the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the gentleman from Texas is looking 
upon facts based on past history. We are now spending 
$25,000 to equip the Mfayflower with oil burners instead of 
coal, and there is a movement on foot now to buy for the Vice 
President of the United States a magnificent mansion out here 
on Sixteenth Street, in Mount Pleasant, that is now held there, 
vacant, waiting for Congress to buy it—to be called the Vice 
President’s White House, 

There is not a man in this Nation who appreciates more 
highly than I do the Vice President of this country. He is 
one of the biggest men in the Nation. There is only one thing 
that kept me from voting for him, and that is the fact that 
he is a Republican, If it had not been for his party affllia- 
tions I might have voted for him. But however much we 
admire him, we must draw the line against this drifting into 
what I call the Old World aristocracy that our forefathers 
ran away from when they established this American Republic. 
I want to say to the people who built that mansion out yonder 
on Sixteenth Street that if the rest of my colleagues think 
about it as I do they might just as well dispose of it in some 
other way, because we are not going to buy it. 

Mr, ROSE. Will the gentleman from Texas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. ROSE. I think I know what the gentleman had in mind 
in speaking of the enormous allowance for expenses in a 
divorce suit in New York. Does the gentleman think that a 
wife asking 25 per cent of the admitted income of her husband 
is out of proportion? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; if she asked for same as an estate to 
which she was entitled, if she asked for it as her part of the 
accumulations earned during marriage, it would be a different 
thing, for the benefit of herself and her child as their part of 
the estate, but she is asking merely for a yearly allowance to 
be spent along certain lines, enough to take care of a small 
village of needy citizens. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. DENFSON. The Vice President has no place to live in, 
and the gentleman knows—— 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman from Illinois himself 


has none. 


Mr. DENISON. No; but the gentleman from IIlinois does 
not have the obligations and duties resting upon him that the 
Vice President has. His position makes it necessary for him 
to entertain, of course. 

Mr. BLANTON, One minute, right there. There is no man 
holding office in our Government that has more social responsi- 
bility concerning entertaining than does the Secretary of State, 
and yet he is not furnished a White House by the Government 
to live In. It would be only a step further when you give a 
residence to the Vice President, you would also have to give 
one to the Secretary of State and-then all down the line to 
every member of the Cabinet, and then to Senators and Oon- 
gressmen. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman can appreciate the fact that 
there is some difference between the position and the duties of 
the Vice President and the Secretary of State. The Vice Presi- 
dent is compelled to live in hotels, and the gentleman knows 
enough about hotels in Washington so that he ought to have 
some sympathy with a man in his position who is compelled 
to live in high-priced hotels in this city, 

Mr. BLANTON. He is not compelled to live in hotels. He 
could rent a residence. 

Mr. DENISON. For fear that the gentleman’s expressed 
sentiments will be taken as the sentiment of the House that the 
Government ought not to furnish the Vice President with a 
home, I want to say that I hope the time will soon come when 
it will do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will have some of the 
citizens from each county in his district come here and let them 
see how during the past 30 years we have advanced in the way 
of expenses for both the Chief Executive and for the Vice 
President, and show them the palatial residences on Sixteenth 
Street and ask them if they are in favor of buying a residence 
of that kind for the Vice President, I will guarantee that the 
gentleman will change his mind, I merely wanted to raise my 
protest against this growing extravagance, and I only rose for 
that purpose and to commend the Senate for disapproving this 
gift and turning it back. y 
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Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I think perhaps under 
the circumstances it might not be improper for me to suggest 
that the man, Mr. Joseph Battell, who made this original be- 
quest to the Government did so in the utmost good faith and in 
an attempt to carry out a project for the public benefit which 
had been one of the ideals of his dreams for many years. Mr. 
Battell was a man of considerable means and a man of great 
public spirit and enterprise. In this particular instance he 
was trying to give the Government of the United States a 
forest area or reservation for a public park right alongside and 
in the vicinity of other similar forest land that he had given 
to the State of Vermont, and which the State of Vermont had 
accepted. It appears, however, that the old gentleman attached 
to the gift to the United States such conditions as to acceptance 
and maintenanee of this tract of land that would make it a 
kind of white elephant, perhaps, and not suitable for the pur- 
pose he had in mind, and not suitable for the similar purpose 
that the State might exercise in the property he had given it 
near by. So it was felt under the circumstances that, recog- 
nizing the practical necessities of the years that have followed 
his decease, it might not be altogether advisable for the Gov- 
ernment to accept the gift notwithstanding the good inten- 
tions he had in mind in making his will. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Greene of Vermont, a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the concurrent resolution was agreed to was 
laid on the table. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF PARILLO V. KUNZ. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of Elections 
Committee No. 1, I present a report in the contested-election 
case of Parillo against Kunz, eighth district of Illinois. 


TO EXTEND THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT OF FEBRUARY 8, 1887, TO 
LANDS PURCHASED BY THE INDIANS. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill S. 1926, an act to extend the provisions of the act 
of February 8, 1887, as amended, to lands purchased for 
Indians. ` 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. RAKDR. Reserving the right to object, I wish the 
8 from Arizona would give us some information about 
this b 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to make 
applicable to lands heretofore or hereafter purchased by In- 
dians the provisions of the general allotment act of 1887 as 
amended. Under the general allotment act any reservation 
created for Indians may be allotted not more than 160 acres 
of grazing land to any one Indian, not more than 100 acres 
of agricultural land, and not more then 40 acres of irrigated 
land. Certain tracts of land have been 75 urchased for Indians, 
about 7,000 acres in California, about 14, acres in Wisconsin, 
and some other lands in Minnesota. The conditions surround- 
ing these purchases are such that the lands could not be allot- 
ted, and the title to them remains in the tribe and in the United 
States. It is certainly good policy to divide up all tribal lands 
by alloting them to individual members of the tribe in order 
that they may have the benefits of controlling a particular 
piece of property and learn how to manage it, the same as any 
other citizen. If they are incompetent Indians they will be 
given trust patents, and their affairs will be handled in exactly 
the same way as is now done with respect to Indian lands. 

Mr. RAKER. Mr. Chairman, would not the gentleman let 
the matter pass over until the next unanimous consent day, 
to remain on the calendar? A number of these are in my 
district, and I have not heard from the folks at home in regard 
to the matter. I ask the gentleman to do that. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


* ROAD ON FORT APACHE INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 13128) authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 


i 


The Clerk zh the bill, as follows: 
, That there is hereby me gr gre an appropriation 


Be it 
of $15,000 from ae tribal funds on 4 Treasury to the 
t of the Indians of the Fert Apache Tadian rens Ariz., to 
be immediately available, to pay one-half the eost of constructing a 
ren road within said reservation between Cooley and the 8 
ndary of said reservation: Provided, That no part of the appro- 
priation herein authorized shall be expended until the Secretary of the 
terior shall have obtained from the propor authorities of the county 
of Apache, Ariz., satisfactory guaranties o re. E. by said county 
of one-half of the cost of the construction of foal cond 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the ie and 
third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. Haypren, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TO FILL VACANCY IN ‘BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No, 425, Senate Joint Resolution 258, providing for 
the filling of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution of the class other than Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to return to Calendar No. 425, Senate Joint Resolution 
258, providing for the filling of a vacancy in the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution of.the class other than 
Members of Congress. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when this resolution was 
first under consideration I sought information as to the gen- 
tleman recommended to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death 
of. Mr. Bell. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] was tem- 
porarily out of the Chamber. I understand from the statement 
furnished to me that it is necessary to take this matter up 
immediately, for the reason that there is to be a meeting of 
the Board of Regents on February 8; and as there is to be no 
further Unanimous-Consent Calendar day this month, I think 
there should be an exception made in this ease. I have no 
objection. s 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to returning to this 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the — in the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, în the elass other than Members of Con 
eaused the expiration of of the term of Alexander Graham Bell, 
Washington, D. E be filled by the appointment of Irwin B. Lau 8 
of Pennsylvania 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate joint resolution. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. Fess, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS PEARL RIVER, MISS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 13139) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., a corporation of the State of Pennsylvania doing busi- 
ness in the State of Mississippi, to construct a railroad bridge 
across Pearl River at approximately one and one-half miles 
north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi, which I send 
to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let the bill be reported first, 
as it is not on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Penn- 
sylyania doing business in the State of lississippi, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a br and 
approaches thereto across the Pearl River at og Sata she one ant 
phe aries north of Georgetown, in the Sta f Mississippi, 
th previsions of an det entitled “An act to regu- 
inte the, contruction ot bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
2. That the construction of such bridge shall be commenced 
within three years from the date of the passage of this athe and shall 
be completed within five years from the passage of this 

Sec. 3. That the right to alter, amend or repeal this — 55 is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


Is there objection to the present consider- 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “at,” insert the words “a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation.” 

Page 2, line 6, strike out all of section 2. 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the figure “3" and insert the fig- 
ure 2.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question Is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Mississippi, a motion to recon- 
sider the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the 
tahle. ` 

FLOOD CONTROL OF MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the report from the Committee on Flood 
Control, on a bill which they have ordered to be reported, 
relating to the flood control of the Mississippi River, may be 
printed with illustrations. 

Mr. MONDELL. What is the class of illustrations? 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. The illustrations consist 
of two maps. The plate was made by the Federal Barge 
Line, a Government corporation on the Mississippi River, It 
shows the destination of all the freight carried north on the 
barge line, and the other map shows the points of origin 
throughout the country of all the freight carried south on the 
barge line. 

The plates are to be furnished free of charge and the Public 
Printer tells me that the additional cost will be about 2 
cents apiece for the report. Under the law I think 1,840 re- 
ports have to be printed, so that the cost would be in the 
neighborhood of $30. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mg Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. e 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman withhold that 
for a moment so that I may ask the gentleman from Wyoming 
a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will withhold the point. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I ask the gentleman when he 
expects we will have an opportunity to take up the Private 
Calendar? There are now about 120 bills on that calendar. 

Mr. MONDELL. I hope some time next week. I am very 
anxious that we shall have several days’ consideration of the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
hold his point of no quorum? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I desire unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a let- 
ter from Commissioner Lissner of the Shipping Board in ref- 
erence to the colloquy in the House the other day as to the 
edition printed of the so-called Government Aid to Merchant 
Shipping. Gentlemen will remember there was a colloquy 
here between the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis] and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. EDMONDS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
the letter referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Tennessee is not here 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, I looked around for him, and I have 
tried to find him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this additional propaganda in behalf of 
the ship subsidy bill? 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, I am here, and I shall not make 
objection, but I would like to have an opportunity to cross- 
examine him on whatever he says. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this additional propaganda in behalf of 
the ship subsidy bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No; it is merely a statement as to that 
edition to which reference was made in the discussion the 
other day. - 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not in furtherance of the passage of 
the ship subsidy bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. 


{After 


The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
e Washington, January 15,'1923. 
Hon. CARL R. CHINDBLOM, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. CHINDBLOM: On January 12, 1923, Representative 
Davis of Tennessee (page 1691, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) stated: 

“I hold in my hand a document of 306 pages, a multigraphed docu- 
ment, and it is expensively bound. 

It costs much more than to have it printed, and I have a written 
memorandum furnished by an employee of the Shipping Board who is 
in a position to be familiar with the facts and who is entirely reliable, 
and he makes the statement that this document, which is simply propa- 
yenda and arguments in favor of a certain measure, was prepared in 

e Shipping Board and by officials and employees of the Shipping 
Board, and he makes the statement that over 217,000 of these docu- 
ments were made in the Shipping Board and made out of material paid 
for by the Government and Bs ric and made up and distributed by 
officials in the Shipping Board who were receiving Government salaries. 
This was distributed throughout the country to newspapers, business 
organizations, and what not, and at what aoe I do not know, but 
it is in regard to the preparation and distribution of this document 
that this same official says that ‘our duplicating section was workin 
on this issue for several weeks, holding up important work; some duplk 
cating work in connection with the regular routine was laid up over 
three weeks, Mr. Lasker's orders were to give this pamphlet precedence 
over everything else.’” 

You persona 


Is there objection? [After a panse.] The 


ed it.” 

This statement, as reported by Mr. Davis, constitutes such a gross 
inaccuracy that I feel it my duty to give the facts in this letter, with 
a request that you ask to have the same printed as a part of the 

ECORD. 

As you well know, the study that was put out under the title Gov- 
ernment Aid to Merchant Shipping,” referred to by Mr. Davis, was 
initiated at the special request of the President addressed to Chairman 
Lasker, and was prepares after months of painstaking investigation by 
a committee of the best available experts, consisting principally of 
well-qualified men employed by the Snipping 
officers, with some advice from practical and professional men not in 
governmental employ. 

It was gotten out in mimeograph form by the Shipping Board's dupli- 
cating division largely as a matter of practical convenience and time- 
Saving and because it was being revised and perfected from time to 


time. 

The first edition was Umited to 50 copies and was completed January 
21, 1922. A revised edition of 100 copies was completed on February 
20, 1922; and the final document of 306 pages (referred to by Mr. 
Davis, of which, as stated, exactly 1,000 copies was printed), was com- 
pleted March 28, 1922. 

This large edition, as stated b 


Board and bign naval 


Mr. EpMonps, was gotten up espe- 
so that each Member of Congress might be furnished a copy, 
was done. As might have been expected, there were requests 
for copies immediately made by the pene correspondents and some 
others entitled to same. which were gladly furnished, and the remainder 
of the edition, amounting to about 50 copies, we still bave on hand. 
Far from being “expensively bound,” the document, as may easily 
be ascertained by a mere glance at it, is cheaply and roughly bound in 
aper. 
he 1 Board makes no apology for its actions in this matter 
in furnishing as quickly as possible to the Congress and to representa- 
tives of the leading press associations copies of a comprehensive and 
expert study as to the result of which there was at the time a great deal 
of justifiable interest, and which legislators and the country were en- 
titled to be informed concerning at the earliest possible ng 2 
It is true that our duplicating section was working on this issue of 
1,000 copies off and on for several weeks and that some other routine 
work was laid aside at times durin; 
were given that this work should 
matters of routine that could be 


that period. Quite properly orders 
ave the right of way over ordinary 
stponed without detriment to the 
service. In all about 10 days’ solid time was put in by our duplicating 
force on edition referred to. At this rate it would have taken 
about 2,170 1 5 days, or about seven years, solld time to print 
the mythical 217,000 copies referred to by Mr. Davis and his informant. 
Members of Congress may therefore judge whether the Shipping 
Board employee referred to is “ entirely reliable" and a * trustworthy 
source of information.” On our part, we think that any employee of 
the Government who would clandestinely give out such a mendacious 
statement and so willfully mislead a Member of Congress should be sum- 
marily dismissed, and we feel justified in requesting, through you, that 
Mr. Davis give us the name of the employee referred to and a copy 
of the memorandum furnished by the employee, so that the latter may 
be properly dealt with. 
here seems to us to be only one possible alternative to this course 
on the part of Mr, Davis. It may well be that quite unintentionally 
he misinterpreted to the House the information that was given him by 
the employes, in which event we feel sure Mr. Davis will desire to 
make the correction himself on the floor. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Meyer LissN R. Commissioner. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
of the following titles were taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 3515. An act for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding & 
Dredging Co., of Bayonne, N. J.; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 265. Joint resolution to stimulate crop production in 
the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock p. m.) 
the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 16, 
1923, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

907. A letter from the Secretary of the United States Coal 
Commission, transmitting the first report of the United States 
Coal Commission (H. Doc. No. 533); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

908. A letter from the secretary of the Georgetown Barge, 
Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., transmitting annual report of 
the Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

909. A letter from the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, transmitting. a statement of receipts and disburse- 
ments of money through his hands December 1, 1921, to Decem- 
ber 1, 1922, and a statement of property in his charge Decem- 
ber 1, 1922; to the Committee on Accounts. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbla. 
S. 3169. An act to equalize pensions of retired policemen and 
firemen of the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1400). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
S. Con. Res. 26. A concurrent resolution to create a commis- 
sion to investigate the needs of the office of the recorder of 
-deeds for the District of Columbia; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1401). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 8084. A bill to vacate certain streets and alleys within 
the area known as the Walter Reed General Hospital, District 
of Columbia; and to authorize the extension and widening of 
Fourteenth Street. from Montague Street to its southern termi- 
nus south of Dahlia Street, Nicholson Street from Thirteenth 
Street to Sixteenth Street, Colorado Avenue from Montague 
Street to Thirteenth Street, Concord Avenue from Sixteenth 
Street to its western terminus West of Eighth Street west, 
Thirteenth Street from Nicholson Street to Piney Branch Road, 
and Piney Branch Road from Thirteenth Street to Blair Road, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1402). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Dommittice on Indian Affairs. H. R. 18777. 
A bill to modify the Osage fund restrictions; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1403). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 18681, 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to amend an act en- 
titled ‘An act to provide a government for the Territory of 
Hawaii,’ approved April 30, 1900, as amended, to establish an 
Hawaiian homes commission, granting certain powers to the 
board of harbor commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 9, 1921; with amendments 
a No. 1404). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 13556, 
A bill to increase the efficiency of the Marine Corps, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 1413). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LITTLE: Committee on Revision of the Laws. H. R. 
13555. A bill to provide for the publication of the Code of the 
Laws of the United States, with an index, parallel referénce 
tables, and an appendix thereto; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1414). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. DALLINGER: Committee on Elections No. 1. H. Rept. 
1415. A report on the contested-election case of Dan Parillo v. 
Stanley H. Kunz, Referred to the House Calendar and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13150. A bill 
for the relief of Blattmann & Co.; with an amendment (Rept. 
No, 1406). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9631. A bill 
for the relief of Edward F. Dunne, r.; with an amendment 
Pook No. 1407). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4020. A bill 
for the relief of E. J. Reynolds; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1408). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 1502. An act for 
the relief of Thomas E. Owen; without amendment (Rept, No. 
1409). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. S. 288. An act for 
the relief of John T. Eaton; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1410). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 11879. A bill 
for the relief of Elizabeth McKeller ; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1411). Referred to the- Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. EDMONDS :. Committee on Claims, S. 2262. An act for 
the relief of Franklin A. Swenson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1412). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIII, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 
for the relief of Ellen B. Monahan (Rept. No. 1405). 
on the table. 


S. 2346. An act 
Laid 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, the Committee of the Whole 
House was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 12007) providing for the conveyance of certain 
land to the city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States, and said bill, together with the 
report thereon, was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed 
(H. Rept. No. 1382). 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 13805) to construct a post- 
office building and Federal courthouse at Spartanburg, S. C.; 
to the Committee on Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TOWNER: A bill (H. R. 13806) to provide credit 
facilities for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the 
United States; to amend the Federal farm loan act; to amend 
the Federal reserve act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

sie Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 13807) granting the consent 

of Congress to the Delaware State Highway Department to 
construct a bridge across the Nanticoke River; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BIXLER: A bill (H. R. 13808) granting the consent 
of Congress to the commissioners of Venango County, their 
successors and assigns, to construct a bridge across the Alle- 
gheny River in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GERNERD: A bill (H. R. 18809) to authorize the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settling of New Netherland, the 
Middle States, in 1624 by Walloons, French, and Belgian Hugue- 
nots under the Dutch West India Co.; to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. RODENBERG: A bill (H. R. 13810) to continue the 
improvement of the Mississippi River and for the control of 
its floods; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. "HUDSPETH : A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 422) per- 
mitting the entry free of duty of certain domestic animals 
which have crossed the boundary line into foreign countries; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma, favoring the passage of the 
resolution amending the Constitution of the United States mak- 
ing it possible to tax securities now exempted from taxation; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13811) granting a 
pension to Charles H. Crim; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A pill (H. R. 13812) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Richard Brannon and grant him an honorable 
discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 13818) granting a pension to 
Amanda Wishard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R, 13814) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles H. Ritter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (H. R. 18815) granting an increase 
of pension to John Weidemann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KAHN; A bill (H. R. 13816) granting a pension to 
T. I. Ingram; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18817) granting a pension to Sarah G. 
Sperbeck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KHARNS: A bill (H. R. 13818) granting a pension 
to Lena Castor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13819) granting a pension to John C, 
Herin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 13820) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary V. Scriven; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 18821) granting an increase of 
pension to Tempie Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13822) granting 
a pension to Jennie Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr, WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 18823) granting 
an increase of pension to Amos E. Albritton: to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13824) granting a pension to Martin E. 
McMichael; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT (by request): A bill (H. R. 13825) for the re- 
lief of S. Silberstein & Son (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. IRELAND: A resolution (H. Res. 484) authorizing 
appointment of additional clerk who shall be under supervision 
of the Clerk of the House; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6821. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of certain residents of 
Fresno County, Calif., urging support of joint resolution extend- 
ing aid to people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6822. By Mr. BRIGGS: Letter and exhibits from G. W. 
Tilley, State fire marshal, Austin, Tex., advocating prohibiting 
the interstate shipment of inflammable films; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6823. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by 62 citizens of 
Bridgman, Mich., favoring aid to famine-stricken peoples of 
German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6824. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, New York City, urging favorable actlon on House 
bill 10213, a bill relating to the Diplomatic and Consular Seryice 
of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6825. By Mr. SANDERS of Indiana: Petition of several mem- 
bers of Zion Reformed Church, of Terre Haute, Ind.. relative to 
House Joint Resolution 412; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


SENATE. 
Tvuespary, January 16, 1923. 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, Thou hast proven Thyself to be a very present 
help in time of trouble. And as we look out upon a distracted 
world we pray Thee for the wisdom necessary to cope with the 
difficulties, meet the problems, and deal with the strained situa- 
tion that confronts nation after nation.in these days. Our God, 
be our refuge, be our strength, and so help Thy servants before 
Thee and all others dealing with national or international 
affairs that results may be achieved which shall be for the good 
of humanity and Thy great glory. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Secretary, George A. Sanderson, read the following com- 


munication: ; 
UNirep STATES SBNATE. 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORÐ, 
Washington, D. O., January 15, 1923. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Georor H. 
Moses, a Senator from the State of New Hampshire, to perform the 
duties of the Chair this legislative day, ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore, 
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Mr. MOSES thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
The reading clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday, January 9, 1923, 
when, on request of Mr. Cunris and by unanimous consent, the 
ashi reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved, 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing communications: 

A communication from the chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, reporting, in response to Senate Resolution 399, 
agreed to January 6, 1923, that the commission does not main- 
tain any passenger automobiles or garages; that it does, how- 
ever, maintain and use a Dodge truck for mail-carrying pur- 
poses, which is kept in one of the War Department garages at 
the rate of $10 per month; 

A communication from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 399, agreed 
to January 6, 1923, information relative to the number and cost 
of maintenance of motor vehicles in use by the General Account- 
ing Oftice; and 

A communication from the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, transmitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 399, 
agreed to January 6, 1923, information relative to the number 
and cost of maintenance of motor vehicles in use by that 
institution, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, in reference to these re- 
ports from the various departments and divisions, I wonder if 
we can not have them placed all together and kept on the 
table. so that they may be considered together; or do they, 
under the rule, have to be referred as they come in? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They lie upon the table until 
disposed of by the Senate. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I ask that that course be pursued, and 
that they lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
ordered, 


Without objection, it is so 


CALL OF THE ROLL. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
auswered to their names: 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Glass McCormick Sheppard 
Ball Hale McKellar Simmons 
Borah Harreld McKinley Smoot 
Brookhart Harris McLean Spencer 
Calder Harrison MeNary Stanfield 
Cameron Heflin Moses Sterling 
pper Johnson Nelson Sutherland 
Couzens Jones, Wash New Townsend 
Culberson Kellogg Nicho!son Underwood 
Curtis Keyes Norbeck Walsh, Mass, 
Ernst King Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Ladd Oddie Warren 
Fletcher La Follette Phipps Watson 
Frelingbuysen Lenroot Pittman Williams 
George Lodge Robinson Willis 


Mr. WILLIS. I wish to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. POMERENE] on account of illness. I de- 
sire that this announcement may stand for the day, 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] and the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. RANSpELL] are engaged ina hearing before the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My colleague [Mr. TRAMMELL] is unavoid- 
ably absent. He has a general pair with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Corr]. I wilt let this announcement -stand 
for the day. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. z 


z PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the Major William 1. Almy Camp, No. 1, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Porto Rico, 
favoring the passage of legislation to carry out the provisions 
of the national defense act so as to maintain the strength of 
the national defense against all possible enemies, either for- 
eign or domestic, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. WILLIS. I present resolutions adopted by the directors 
of the Steubenville (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce on December 
18, 1922, relative to immigration questions, and ask that they be 
referred to the Committee on Immigration and printed in the 
Recorp, 
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There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration anc ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas In recent years laws have been enacted by the Con s of 
the United States to govern and regulate the immigration of aliens to 
this country, which action on the part of Congress was both wise and 
just since it was for the purpose of attempting to solve what had be- 
come known as the “ 3 problem“; and 

Whereas these certain laws restricting immigration have been given 
a fair trial, and based upon actual experience of the operation and en- 
forcement of these laws there are now being proposed many changes 
in these laws relating to 1 and 

-Whereas the Steubenville C ber of Commerce, an organization of 
more than 600 business men, professional men, and manufacturers of 
Steubenville, Ohio, has studied this immigration problem from its dif- 
ferent angles and has given consideration to the merits of different 

n of the present migration laws now being proposed, many of 
such changes having already been drafted into the form of bills to be 
introduced into Congress: erefore be it 

Resolved by the Steubenville Chamber of Commerce, based upon the 
unanimous action taken . 100 members present at a meeting on 
Wednesday, December 13, 1922, when this subject was very ca lly 
considered, and based upon the indorsement of such action by the 
unanimous vote of the directors of this organization at a regular 
meeting December 18, 1922, that this organization go on record in 
favor of Senate bill 1253 introduced at the first session of the 
Sixty-seventh Congress by Senator STERLING, which bill proposes the 
creation of an immigration board and amends present immigration laws 
by restricting immigration of aliens to such a number as would be 
absolutely required from an economic standpoint by this country, and 
further providing for the selection by representatives of the United 
States at point of embarkation of immigrants so that only such immi- 
grants as are needed and can be assimilated by this country will be 
admitted to these borders. And be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the United States 
Senators from Ohio and also to Congressman FRANK MURPHY, and we 
most respectfully urge their support in helping to bring about the pas- 
sage of this law. 

CERTIFICATION, 

This is to certify that the above is a true and correct copy of a reso- 
lution adopted by the directors of the Steubenville Chamber of Com- 
merce in regular meeting Monday, December 18, 1922. 2 


C. 0. HANES, Secretary. 
Mr. STERLING. I have received a number of telegrams 
from banks and loan associations in my State relative to Title 
IV of the pending bill (S. 4280) to provide credit facilities for 
the agriculture and live-stock interests of the United States, 
and so forth, asking that the limit of loans which may be made 
by Federal land banks may be increased to $25,000. I ask that 
the first telegram be read and that the names of the senders of 
the other telegrams may be printed in the Recoxp, and that they 
all be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and the first telegram 
and the names were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
{Western Union telegram.] 
RAID City, S. DAK., January 9, 1923. 
Hon, THOS. STERLING, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

We understand that bills in Congress increasing Federal loan limit 
to $25,000 have not yet been reported out by Committee on Banking 
and Currency, It is of vital Importance to the West that these bills 
pass as quickly as 8 for the rellef of western farmers and 
ranchers, many of whose mortgages mature March 1. We will appre- 
ciate your best efforts in this connection. 

CHARLÐS J. Busi... 
A. C. Hunt, 
Ground WILLIAMS. 
GEORGE P. BENNETT. 
A. S. HALLEY. 

The names of the senders of the other telegrams are as fol- 
lows: 

Peoples Savings Bank of Watertown; Douglas County Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association; Dell Rapids National Farm Loan 
Association; Yankton County Farm Loan Association; Jerauld 
County National Farm Loan Association; Hanson County Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association; First National Farm Loan As- 
sociation of Pierre; all in the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Parkston, Dempster, Castlewood, Bridgewater, and Freeman, all 
in the State of South Dakota, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation extending immediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples 
of the German and Austrian Republics, which were referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ROBINSON presented the petition of J. T. Lloyd and 
sundry other citizens, praying for the passage of legislation 
repealing the discriminatory tax in existing law on small-arms 
ammunition and firearms, which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. LADD presented resolutions adopted b embers of the 
Bergen (N. Dak.) National Farm Loan Association, protesting 
against the passage of House bill 13125, the so-called Strong 
bill, amending certain sections of the Federal farm loan act and 


favoring the issuance of instructions to officers of the Federal | 


land bank at St. Paul, Minn., to adhere to paragraph 2, section 
LXIV——113 


7, of the Federal farm loan act, which were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented petitions of 157 citizens of McClusky, 
Lincoln Valley, and Ellendale, all in the State of North Da- 
kota, praying for the immediate passage of legislation extending 
aid to the famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian 
Republics, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

THE MUSCLE SHOALS PLANT, 


Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry a letter from John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman 
of the American Legion, in reference to the Muscle Shoals 
project. : 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

THs AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTES, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1923, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Mx Dran Senator: The national legislative committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion desires to lay before you a resolution concerning the Muscle 
Shoals plants and properties and to urge that Congress adopt a definite 
policy at this session for the development and operation of this great 
national project. 

This matter was given most careful and serious consideration at the 
national convention of the American Legion, assembled at New Orleans, 
La., on Friday, October 20, 1922, and the following resolution adopted: 

“ Whereas at the beginning of the World War the United States Gov- 
ernment was brought to a realization of the fact that it was wholly 
dependent upon the Chilean nitrate beds and German war-bullt nitrogen 
plants for 1 supply of nitrogen, which is absolutely necessary for the 
manufacture of high explosives; and 

“Whereas the said United States Government did thereupon appro- 
priate large sums of money for the erection and operan of nitrate 

lants Nos. 1 and 2 at Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of nitrogen 
n large quantities by extracting same from the air, which said plants 
were completed and successfully operated just prior to the armistice, 
or just after, and are the only air-nitrogen plants in the United States 
of America; and 

“Whereas the above-mentioned plants have not only been left in- 
operative since the war, but have 3 fallen into a state of 
deterioration, at an expense of many thousands of dollars annually to 
the taxpayers of this country, while similar air-nitrogen plants in 
Germany were speedily converted so as to manufacture cheaply nitro- 

en fertilizers for the enrichment and reclamation of the arid farm 
ands of Germany, which has proven to be an untold blessing to the 
people of that country; and 

“Whereas we believe that the continuance of our dependence upon 
foreign countries for the necessary supply of nitrogen for fertilizers 
in time of pence and for explosives in time of war is not only an un- 

kable Rumiliation but is positively perilous from the point of 
view of the national defense: Now, there 
the American 


tained and conducted in connection with the plants for the pur) 
keeping up with the most approved methods of nitrogen production, 
and that In the event of*military emergency the said plants will be 
made available to the Government, at the call of the Secretary of War, 
for the manufacture of nitrogen for explosives. 

„() That the national legislative committee of the American Legion 
be directed to use all ible legitimate efforts to the end that the 
Congress ot the United States immediately enact such legislation as 


foresaid. 
pei above-quoted resolution you will note that this great proj- 


ect should 
sho 

First. Under private control and operation (not under Federal or 
governmental control and operation) ; 

Second. That fertilizer protean shall have preferred supply of 

wer in time — peace and nitrogen production for high explosives in 

ime of War; an 

Third. That suitable legislation providing for the adoption of a per- 
manent policy be immediately enacted by this Congress. 

This entire matter has been before both Houses for some time and 
has been thoroughly considered and reported on by the committees 
after full and comprehensive hearings have been held. 

As the American Legion has in national convention passed this very 
important resolution entitled “ Reclamation and national defense,” we 
are interested in having the matter considered at the earliest possible 
time, and we write you now to ask you when Congress expects to 
take the matter up with a view to giving careful consideration to 
the proposals that have been made and with a view to adoptin 
definite and comprehensive policy tor the development and ees n 
of this great project. In making some investigation in connection with 
our effort to ascertain the status of this question we have noted that 
on August 25, 1922, when this matter was under discussion in the 
House, Floor Leader MONpELL included in his remarks the following: 
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“Ta 
to be considered and settled by this Congress, and 
properly be done.” 


with the gentleman from Iilinois that this matter ought 


as soon as it can 


e urge upon you as a Member of this Con immediate con- 
sideration of this legislation, so vital to the national defense of our 
3 should the country become involved in war and so indis- 
pensable to our agricultural welfare. 

Very truly yours, Jonx THOS. TAYLOR, 
Vice Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 


THE WAR DEBTS, 


Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, while our Debt Funding 
Commission continues to proceed without taking the American 
people into its confidence, I notice that the British Government 
is giving out information to the British people back home, It is 
quite remarkable that we have to obtain news as to what this 
commission is doing from London dispatches. I quote one pub- 


lished yesterday: 

LONDON, Eapen | 15—Premier A. Bonar Law instructed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Stanley Baldwin, who is now in Washington aon 1 
the British Debt Funding Commission, to insist upon a further inte 
rate reduction. He suggests that the United States would consent to 
8 per cent upon the $4,277,000,000 owing to the United States. The 
premier approves payment of the debt with bonds, 

It is quite remarkable, Mr. President, that the only tangible 
information that has been given as to the settlement of the 
British debts comes from London. I am glad to know that our 
British brethren are willing to take their people into their con- 
fidence to some extent, at least, and I believe the American com- 
missioners would succeed better if they were to take the Ameri- 
can people into their confidence and tell what is going on. 
Secrecy in the conduct of governmental affairs never has made 
for success. 

I want to call further attention to the fact that in the news- 
paper accounts of the negotiations between the two debt funding 
commissions there is almost invariably a long explanation as to 
Great Britain's large debt, as to Great Britain's large loans to 
other countries, as to Great Britain's large tax rates, the fact 
that Great Britain bought American goods with the money, and 
every conceivable argument which would aid Great Britain in 
securing an advantage in the parley. The American case is 
never stated. I am going very briefly to outline the American 
side of the controversy. 

First. America loaned this money at a time when Great 
Britain needed it most, and she loaned it without stint. 

Second. Under the terms of the act of Congress under which 
she loaned it, she loaned it upon the best and lowest terms 
upon which any nation during a war ever borrowed money. 

Third. Instead of the fact that she bought American goods 
with the money, or with the most of it, being a reason why she 
should be dealt with more leniently, it is a fact that ought to 
be the strongest reason why she should pay under the terms 
of the act which she borrowed. The goods that she bought in 
America were infinitely more vital and valuable to her than all 
the money of the world at that time. She had to have the 
supplies. These supplies—not the money—saved her govern- 
ment. 


Fourth, She borrowed the money under the act of Congress, 
and she ought to come forward and pay under the terms upon 
which she borrowed. She knew the act of Congress and its 
terms before she accepted the money. ; 

Fifth. The American commission seems to be giving great 
weight to Great Britain's tax rate. They should not lose sight 
of the American tax rate, which is the highest in its history. 

Sixth. Counting cash and bonds, the war cost America prac- 
tically as much as it cost Great Britain. 

Seventh. Great Britain, as the result of the war, received a 
vast empire in territory and some 40,000,000 additional people, 
and has the promise of large reparations. The United States 
received nothing as the result of the war. 

Eighth. Since the war Great Britain has found no difficulty 
in financing purchases of oil in various parts of the world. 
Her investments in this matter alone amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars; and in many of these acquisitions of oil 
property it is stated on the best of authority that she has ex- 
cluded America and Americans. 

Ninth. She has found no trouble in finding money to lend to 
foreign countries where it was thought helpful to her trade 
and commerce. In doing this, of course, she comes directly in 
competition with American shipping interests. 

Tenth. She is maintaining the most expensive navy in the 
world, and a very large army. 

Under these circumstances, which I am sure will be admitted 
by everyone, it seems to me that our Debt Funding Commis- 
sion, our American newspapers, and the American people would 
do well to be considering America’s side of the question rather 
than laying too much stress upon Great Britain’s inability to 
pay us what is right and reasonable, 


Mr. President, in submitting these views I again wish to Re 
that I am not submitting them in a spirit of hostility to Great 
Britain. If Great Britain wants a longer time for these bonds 
to run than the 25 years, as provided in the original act, I for 
one have no objection to giving her a longer time; but in so far 
as the rate of interest is concerned, fixed by the last act of 
Congress at 4} per cent, that should be satisfactory to our 
British friends. It is Just about the tate at which we borrowed 
the money from the American people to lend to Great Britain. 
The rate fixed should certainly not be less than the rate at 
which we borrowed. If it should be, then we will be unfair 
and unjust to the American taxpayers. 

In every transaction that we had with Great Britain during 
the war, she put it upon a business basis. She charged us for 
everything done for us in the war, and we have paid in full. 
Now Great Britain should pay what is right—nothing more and, 
nothing less. Her representatives here are no doubt splendid 
business men, and they are making the best trade they can. 
There is no sentiment whatever in their handling of the matter. 
Our representatives should look at it in the same businesslike 
way; and our newspapers, if they desire to submit the British 
view, as they so frequently do, should be fair enough to the 
American people to submit the American view also. Of course, 
we should be absolutely fair to our British friends, and in the 
same way we should be fair and just to the American people, 
who lent them this money at the most critical period of their 
Nation’s history. 

Mr. President, in this connection I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type an article by 
Garet Garrett, which is the same article that was printed in the 
Saturday Evening Post of November 25, 1922. I think it is one 
of the most excellent statements of the American position that 
I have seen; it presents facts that can not be controverted, and 
I believe it will be intensely interesting to every,Senator. I 
hope every Senator here will just spare about 10 minutes to- 
morrow to read it, and thus obtain a sensible presentation of 
the American view. The British propaganda has received such 
wide publicity in this country, and the real fuets have been 
so carefully concealed, that our public has a false notion about 
these debts. After giving her 5 per cent obligations for this 
debt, as she has already done, and which are now in the hands 
of the American Government, Great Britain should be gratified 
to accept the rate of interest fixed in the pending act, namely, 
4 per cent. In passing this act America has voluntarily 
reduced the agreed rate three-fourths of 1 per cent, and surely 
after this generous treatment Great Britain should not ask 
more. We hold her 5 per cent obligations now. We are 
generous in voluntarily reducing the rate. Great Britain has 
not offered to reduce any obligation which we owed her, She 
insisted that we pay in full, and we paid in full. During the 
war she constantly sought to charge us more for goods bought 
of her than she charged her own citizens. We do not see the 
American view in our papers, but they constantly print 
propaganda evidently coming from British sources. Why not 
consider for a few moments the American view? I urge Sen- 
ators to read this article, and I also want to commend it to 
the careful reading of the American Debt Funding Commis- 
sion. If they could be induced to consider even for a moment 
the American side of the controversy I am sure they would 
secure a more acceptable settlement. 

I ask unanimous consent fo have the article printed in the 
ReEcorp, as a part of my remarks, in 8-point type. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 55 
The article referred to is as follows: 
{Reprinted from the Saturday Evening Post of November 25, 1922. 
Norzs ON THE Wak DEBTS, WITH SOME COMMENT ON THE BALFOUR 


(By Garet Garrett.) 

Things as things and the unremembered circumstances—a 
time would come to speak of them. 

5 war cost the United States a little more than 81.500.000 
an hour. : 

After the associate hand of America went in, it lasted 14,000 
hours more and cost all of the European Allies combined, out 
of their own resources, a little less than $2,750,000 an hour. 

Besides our own direct contribution of more than $1,500,000 
an hour, we loaned to the allied Governments nearly $750,000 
an hour, and loans now constitute the European war debt 
to this country. Direct advances of Liberty loan dollars from 
the United States Treasury amounted to $9,500,000,000. Then 
when hostilities had ceased, France, Great Britain, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and others took over from us, on credit, docks, buildings, 
plants, railroads, machinery, and yast stores of food and other 
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supplies. This Wholesale bargain sale of our things on their 
soil increased the debt to more than 810,000, 000,000. Loans for 
relief and unpa‘d interest have slowly increased it since, until 
now it stands between $10,500,000,000 and $11,000,000,000, 

Until the war Europe was creditor to the whole world, draw- 
ing billions of interest annually from distant countries, includ- 
ing at least $500,000,000 a year from the United States. Now 
for the first time it owes, and from thinking of this debt of, 
say, $11,000,000,000 to the United States it has developed a kind 
of debtor's hysteria. Although it has not paid a dollar of prin- 
cipal and only a very little of the interest, it complains that the 
debt is crushing it and asks to be forgiven. It owes itself so 
much on account of the war that it can not pay.. Or it can not 
pay us until Germany pays, and it seems impossible to make 
Germany pay. 

LORD BALPOUR’S NOTR, 

Great Britain's position is peculiar. Her own war losses not- 
withstanding, she is still a great creditor nation, with invest- 
ments scattered all about the world. Therefore, she is obliged 
to hold for the sanctity of debts between nations. She can not 
afford to talk or advocate repudiation. Always, she has said 
she would and could pay her debt to the United States. Yet, 
steadily, since the armistice, cancellation of war debts has been 
powerfully and adroitly urged. 

First it was urged on the ground that otherwise the Allies 
would be obliged to consume Germany; then on the ground that 
they could not consume Germany if they would; and again on 
the plea that it would be very good business for us. 

For four years Great Britain had been moving ceaselessly by 
indirection to bring about a general cancellation of inter-ally 
debts, meanwhile failing to enter into any arrangement that 
looked to the payment of either principal or interest, and at last 
Congress called by law for action. Thereupon, Lord Balfour, 
Acting Secretary for Foreign Affairs, addressed to Great Brit- 
ain’s European allies, all of them America’s debtors, a note on 
the subject of the debts. In this note he said that for the good 
of mankind and to mitigate the economic evils from which the 
world is suffering the Government of Great Britain thought of 
performing an act of unparalleled generosity. That would be to 
eancel, forgive, utterly wipe out all the war debts owing to it by 
its allies, and also to forego any share whateyer in the German 
indemnity, to the one colossal aggregate sum of £3,400,000,000. 
But, alas, it was impossible for the Government of Great Britain 
to obey this impulse. Why? Because the American Government 
would not enter into the British Government’s spirit of gen- 
erosity; because the American Government would not forgive 
about a quarter of this sum, say, £850,000,000, owing to it from 
the Government of Great Britain, And while, “To generous 
minds it can never be agreeable, although for reasons of state 
it may perhaps be necessary, to regard the monetary aspect of 
this great event as a thing apart, to be torn from its historical 
setting and treated as no more than ordinary commercial deal- 
ing between traders who borrow and capitalists who lend,” 
nevertheless, the British Government, because the Americans 
insisted on being paid, was distastefully and regretfully con- 
strained to call upon France, Italy, and the others to pay on 
their war debts to the British Treasury at least enough to 
enable the British Treasury to pay in full its debt to the 
United States, 

UNCLE SAM CARTOONED ABROAD: 

Thus Mr. Balfour in his letter subtly though fairly definitely 
accused the American people öt tearing the war debts apart 
from their historical setting in order to treat them in the self- 
ish, ungenerous spirit of traders, 

In Europe the effect of this upon public opinion was profound, 
The whole Old World press has since been filled with cartoons 
representing the United States to be the Shylock of the world. 
This picture has been endlessly reproduced in words of com- 
ment, even in newspapers, reviews, and magazines of high 
repute, all taking Lord Balfour's distinguished word for an 
exact statement of the case. The London Economist, a journal 
of financial opinion far above the drift of mob emotions, the 
most influential publication of its kind in England—the London 
Economist of all papers—printed a communication from Por- 
tin, who said that for the United States to demand payment 
from Great Britain was to lay a tribute upon those who saved 
Kansas and Kentucky from the German peril, adding, “ Eyen 
the terrible law courts of the Middle Ages refused to sanction 
removal of the merchant's flesh when it was pointed out that 
his lifeblood would follow.” Even those of Lord Balfour's 
critics who said that to have written his letter when and as he 
did was a political blunder almost invariably have made it 
worse by adding: Nevertheless, the truth is there, ‘Tis 
Shylock again, demanding his pound of flesh. We shall have to 
pay what's in the bond. 


Americans were shocked. For several days they went about 
saying to. each other, “Can it-be true? Are we like that?” 

We do not carry figures in our heads. We had forgotten 
them. We had forgotten the terms and conditions. In fact, 
&s people, we had been thinking very little about our war loans 
to Europe, Among a thousand of us taken unawares there 
would haye been, perhaps, not one who could have said how 
much they were or for what they were made exactly, except to 
help win the war, and certainly not one who would have had 
any positive notion as to how they ought to be settled. But to 
the imputation that our way with them was that of traders 
we could not be indifferent. We said: “No; we are not like 
that. In our hearts we know it. Let us look at the record.” 

The record is of prodigious extent, not at all readable, and 
few people have ever been seriously interested in it, merely 
taking right consummations for granted. No one person has 
yet read the whole of it. Perhaps the British have never read 
it at all, Or it may be that the truth, like a giraffe in one’s 
back yard, is so astonishingly palpable that one who wishes it 
were not so may see and disbelieve. 

In the first place, when Great Britain says she is willing to 
forgive war debts of £3,400,000,000—say $17,000,000,000—while 
the United States is unwilling to forgive only about a quar- 
ter of that sum, say, £850,000,000—$4,250,00U,000—the arith- 
metie is misleading. 

In that sum of $17,000,000,000 of war debts due to Great 
Britain, which she would forgive, is included $7,250,000,000 of 
German indemnity, which now is admitted to be uncollectible. 

The American Government has no claim upon German in- 
demnities. It does not participate. Thus the figure of Great 
Britain’s generosity is swelled with a claim against Germany 
for $7,250,000.000, in contrast with which the American Govern- 
ment has no such claim to be either enforced or forgiven, for 
the specific reason that it never made one and left the Allies 
free to take for themselves first whatever they could get from 
Germany. 

THE NØT FIGURES OF FORGIVENESS, 


If we deduct Great Britain's claim upon Germany, the actual * 
amount of debt she is willing to forgive becomes $9,750,000,000. 
On the other hand, in the event of an all-around cancellation 
of war debts, the amount the United States would have to for- 
give would be $10,500,000,000, for, of course, we could not for- 
give Great Britain $4,250,000,000 and collect from all our other 
debtors. We should have to forgive everybody. Moreover, in 
the event of an all-around cancellation, Great Britain would 
both forgive and be forgiven, whereas the United States could 
only forgive. Great Britain would forgive $9,750 000,000 owing 
to her and at the same time be forgiven $4,250,000 000 owing by 
her to the United States. The case would then be: 
TTT a es $9, 750, 000, 000 
Great Britain is forgive 22222 50, 000 


Net) British .. — — 
The United States would forgive and sacrifice - 


Thus we, the traders, would lose $5,000,000,000 more than 
Great Britain. 

Now, let us go straight to the heart of the matter. 
only two questions, namely: 

1, Should Europe’s war debt to the United States Govern- 
ment be paid as a matter of right? 

2. Can it be paid as a matter of fact? 7 

The first question has two aspects—a legal aspect and a 
moral aspect; and since the legal aspect is not final, let us now 
dispose of it. 

Read first the face of one of those bits of I O U paper which 
the allied Governments left at the United States Treasury to 
represent the value of the things they borrowed from America 
during and after the war. It is understood that we speak of 
things. What we loaned was not money but things, such as 
food, steel, munitions, and cotton. As the allied Governments 
bought these things from the American farmers and manufac- 
turers they got dollars from the United States Treasury to pay 
for them, and for those dollars they gave their I O U's, called 
certificates of indebtedness, which were temporary, identical 
for all borrowers, and recited an obligation as follows: 

This certificate will be converted by the Government of the * * eè 
(United Kingdom of Great Britain) * “ if requested by the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States of America, at par, with 
an adjustment of accrued interest into an equal par amount of 6 per 
cent gold bonds * è conforming to the acts of Congress. 

It was as if a man in desperate haste came to a bank where 
he was known, saying: “I need some money out of the till— 
quick! My life is in jeopardy for want of it. I haven't time 
now to do more than write you an T O U. Later, whenever you 
say, I'll come in and make it regular by giving you a long- 
term promissory note.” 


There are 
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Well, in that way, on their simple I O U's, the United States 
Government loaned Great Britain, France, Italy, and the other 
allied countries billions of dollars, which were the proceeds of 
our Liberty bonds; and the allied countries spent those billions 
of dollars for the food, the steel, the munitions, the cotton, and 
the like they required in order to continue their part in the 
war, while at the same time we were producing and requiring 
enormous quantities of the same things in order to do our part. 
We put $22,000,000,000 worth of things into the war on our 
own account, besides what we loaned in that way to the Allies. 

The war was won, and there came the Peace Conference, 

Almost the first concrete matter with which President Wilson 
was confronted at Paris was a proposal from Great Britain 
to cancel all interally war debts by an act of fantasy. What 
Mr. Lloyd-George proposed was that there should issue a great 
quantity of German bonds to be divided among the Allies and 
the United States; with those bonds the Allies would pay off 
their debts to each other and to the United States, and the slate 
should be clean. Cancellation of the interally debts at that 
time with German bonds would have come precisely to the same 
thing as now to cancel those same debts with air and gestures 
and was open to the same notable objection, namely, that the 
United States would sacrifice much more than any other coun- 
try—$5,000,000,000 more than Great Britain—to the happy 
solution. 

That was the formal beginning of an agitation that has con- 
tinued up to this time. It has been a most consistent agita- 
tion, with one end steadily in view—an all-around cancellation 
of debts. 

But before that, on December 4, 1918, less than a month after 
the armistice, we find in the record a cable message from Oscar 
T. Crosby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Washington, saying: 

Chancellor (meaning the Chancellor of the British Exchequer) revived 

on made ore of possibility of cancellation of all loans 


n 
ma e by one associated government to any other for the conduct of 
the war. 


And on the next day came a message from Norman H. Davis, 
special United States commissioner of finance in Europe, to 
the United States Treasury, saying: 


As I have eady advised you, the British treasury has notified the 
French and It n treasuries that they are through making advances to 
them. They have either done this in order to force them on or for 
political reasons to force their opinions at the Peace Conference. 

+ © The British treasury attitude regarding relief has changed 
considerably. In discussing the question of relief to Belgium and Ser 
Keynes told me substantially that he had changed from his original 
idea of dividing the financial assistance into three parts, because in 
view of the fact that they have advanced considerably more than we 
have to these countries we should be vag to finance practically all 
of the relief. I told him we might be willing to finance the relief. 
* * © But it would not be because they had advanced more or less 
to these countries than we have; nor should we take the position that 
the war should be continued for a year or two in order to enable us 
to loan as much to other governments as the British had loaned them. 


CONTINUING CANCELLATION TALK. 

And after this, after Great Britain had begun to move for 
the cancellation of all debts, after December 4, 1918, we ad- 
vanced $500,000,000 more to Great Britain alone. 

At Paris President Wilson was interested in German bonds 
just as much as the American people were interested in Ger- 
man indemnities or spoils or division or the arithmetic of vic- 
tory, which was not at all, He said no. 

His saying no did not stop the agitation for a cancellation of 
the debts. It continued at the Peace Conference, in conversa- 
tions among the allied premiers, in private interviews, and in 
propaganda to the press. The record is full of it. On March 
8, 1919, the American Treasury formally notified the French 
of its surprise, in view of their still receiving. money from the 
American Treasury, that at a meeting of the financial drafting 
committee appointed by the executive council of 10 at the Peace 
Conference, one of the allied governments having proposed as a 
financial question affecting peace the reapportionment and con- 
solidation of war debts, the proposal was strongly supported 
by the French representative, M. Klotz. The French replied 
March 18, 1919, that it was the Italians who had raised that 
question; all the French did was to ask that it should not be 
discarded a priori. 

After that the American Treasury advanced $750,000,000 
more to France and nearly $250,000,000 more to Italy. 

Reflecting upon the spectacle of the American Treasury con- 
tinuing to advance hundreds of millions of dollars, without 
security, to foreign governments which at the same time are 
debating a cancellation of those very loans! When did a Shy- 
lock lend money in that manner? 

More than a year elapsed. Then Mr. Albert Rathbone, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, was sent to Europe to ask 
our debtors to make their I O U's into regular loans. This you 
might think would be a purely formal consummation, seeing 


that all the borrowing governments alike were pledged in writ- 
ing on the face of the paper to do this thing on request. The 
record speaks. 

On February 2, 1920, there is a memorandum from Norman 
Davis, then Assistant Secretary of State, to President Wilson, 


As you are aware, efforts beginning with th 
made to bri t zi ni 3 
ernments, bu 


‘otiations were 
about a cancellation of our debts egainet tha allied gov- 
the question was not presented in such a definite way 
as to require us to take any formal action. Much to the surprise of 
the Treasury, in connection with negotiations which have been under 
Way with. the British treasury regar ag the funding of short-time obli- 
gations of the allied governments, the question has been formally 
8 ane DAOR . * 2 a „ to Mr. Rath- 

a message m the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent 
through the British Embassy, in which, among other questions, the 
chancellor, in effect, invites the American Treasury to a consideration 
ot a general cancellation of all intergovernmental debts. * » + 
While the Allies have never bluntly so ted, their policy seems to be 
to make Germany indemnify them for having started the war and to 
make us indemn: them for not having entered the war sooner. 

To these suggestions from the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the Secretary of the United States Treasury replied 
as follows: 

As to the general cancellation of intergovernmenta} war debts sug- 
gested by you any proposal or movement of such character would, I am 
3 8 7 5 —— p S; OR contrary; AA would, I fear, 

e o e debtor countries and arouse i 

tment of whi have a harmful effect. Sg a hg The 


` NEGOTIATIONS POSTPONED. 

Well, after that there was nothing for it but to abandon the 
proposed cancellation plan and perform the obligation expressed 
on the face of the I O U or to refrain from doing so. 

In May, 1920, the papers were all ready to be signed, and Mr. 
Rathbone was on his way from Paris to London to take the 
British signature, when suddenly he was notified by the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that he need not come. Negotia- 
tions were off. It appeared that it had been decided that the 
general situation must be further explored and Mr. Lloyd- 
George would write to President Wilson about it. 

Mr. Lloyd-George did write to President Wilson about it, but 
not until the following August. He expressed regret for the 
delay, saying: “I come now to the other question I wish to 
write to you about, and that is the knotty problem of inter- 
ally indebtedness. Indeed, I had promised Mr. Rathbone long 
ago that I would write to you about it, but I have had to put it 
off for one reason and another until now.” 

The British and French Governments, he went on to say, bad 
been trying to fix the German indemnity at a reasonable sum, 
but the French could accept nothing less than all they had hoped 
for under the treaty, unless Great Britain would forgive them 
their debt to the British treasury, and this Great Britain could 
not consider except as part and parcel of an all-around settle- 
ment of interally indebtedness. He added: “I recognize that in 
the midst of a presidential election it is impossible for the 
United States to deal with this question in a practical manner; 
but I should very much welcome any advice which you might 
feel yourself able to give me.” 

To this President Wilson replied: “ The United States Gov- 
ernment fails to perceive the logic in a suggestion in effect 
either that the United States shall pay part of Germany’s rep- 
aration obligation or that it shall make a gratuity to the allied 
governments to induce them to fix such obligation at an amount 
within Germany's capacity to pay.” 

A TARDY PROPOSAL. 


All that has happened since has been monotonous, The cam- 
paign for a general forgiveness of debts has continued without 
cease and has culminated in the suggestion that the American 
people are treating the debts in the manner of traders who will 
have their due, though it ruins Burope. 

This brings us to the moral and controlling aspect of the 
question: Should Europe’s indebtedness be paid as a matter of 
right? 

It is bound to be admitted that cancellation may be morally 
urged upon one ground only—that is, upon the ground that the 
war was a common enterprise in defense of civilization, where- 
fore no money account should have been kept at all, and no 
defender should charge another for things contributed. 

Americans understand that view romantically. They might 
have accepted it, indeed, if it had been presented at the time, or 
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at any time before the war was won and the money account that 
had been kept of things contributed was as it is. 

The amazing fact is that neither Great Britain nor any other 
allied government in Europe is proposing even now to take that 
view of the case actually. What is proposed only is that Amer- 
ica shall uncharge Europe for the things Europe borrowed in 
the United States. It has never once been suggested that 
Europe should uncharge America for the things America bought 
and paid for in Europe during the war for the war. 

While Great Britain, France, Italy, and the other Allies were 
giving us_their I O U’s for the war things they got in the United 
States, we paid at once for all the things we got in Europe. 
The difference between giving one’s I O U for things as others 
‘gave us theirs and paying for things as we paid them is the dif- 
ference between plus and minus. For example, there is an 
extra pair of shoes in England. General Pershing wants that 
pair of shoes for his Army and buys it because that will be a 
little quicker than to get it from home. Now, if he gives Eng- 
land an I O U for that pair of shoes it is just a matter of one 
pair of shoes some time to be settled for and nothing more. 
Instead he pays at once with an order on the United States 
Treasury for so many dollars, Britain spends those dollars in 
the United States for another pair of shoes and then there are 
two pairs of shoes for the soldiers in France. 

Thus America’s expenditures for war things in Europe gave 
Europe more dollars to spend for war things in the United 
States and increased the means to victory; and the aggregate 
of these expenditures was enormous—four or five billion dollars. 

If now America’s debtors, the allied countries, were proposing 
really to treat the war as a common cause in the faith of man- 
kind, wherein no one should have been charged for the things 
consumed, they would be obliged to say: “ Uncharge us for the 
war things we got on credit in the United States and we will 
uncharge America for the corresponding things it bought and 
paid for in Europe.” Nobody says that. Why not? Why, fora 
very obvious reason. If you uncharge a nation for things that 
were bought on credit you simply tear up its I O U’s. But if 
you uncharge a nation for things that have been actually paid 
for you have to return either the money or the equivalent in 
things. That is precisely what Europe has not been prepared 
to do. 

There is no thought of uncharging all around. There is no 
thought.of uncharging America. There is only the idea of can- 
cellation all around, which would mean to uncharge the allied 
countries for what they borrowed in this country, enable them to 
forgive Germany and leave the United States holding the bag. 

So far one discovers no shape to the idea, beautiful and ro- 
mantice in itself, that to a common purpose all things were in 
common and not chargeable to one another. 

Did this idea ever exist? : 

During the war we did not encounter it. 

Did it exist when we were charged rentals and port taxes and 
rail mileage for our cars and locomotives and damages for the 
roads we built in France? It was all right. We paid and were 
good friends still. But we were charged and we did pay and 
we hear no suggestion that we should not have been charged or 
should not have paid or ought now to be uncharged. 

Did the idea exist when the British charged us $90,000,000 for 
transporting 1,000,000 of our troops to France? That was all 
right, too. We do not owe for the service. We have paid. 

THE JUTE AND SILVER EPISODE. 


Clearly it did not exist when our War Industries Board was 
struggling with the British ministry of munitions and could not 
by persuasion fully open its eyes to see how unfair it was that 
we should be charged trade prices for the war things we bought 
in the British Empire while Great Britain on its purchases 
in the United States received full benefit of war-control prices. 

The American Government had created price-fixing agencies, 
and these agencies not only determined the prices to be paid 
by the American Government to its own people for the things 
of war but those same prices applied also to the purchases of 
allied countries. These allied countries were charged exactly 
what the American Government paid for food, raw materials, 
and manufactures. 

In the same way the British Government fixed prices for itself 
in its own country and throughout its empire, but those prices 
did not apply to American purchases in the British Empire. We 
were charged more. Our War Industries Board sent a mission 
to Great Britain to deal with these matters. On page 84 of its 
report we read: 

The mission bad an important struggle with the British Government 
on the question of jute. All the jute of the world comes from India, 
and the British Government u that it could not control the price, 
because it was an affair of the Indian Government. The mission 


inted out that our Government was 5 silver to the Indian 
overument through the mediation of the tish treasury, and that if 


the British Government could not exereise control in India our Govern- 
ment might find it necessary to withdraw from the arrangement of 
supplying silver, and by thus causing a depreciation of Indian currency 
buy the jute at reasonable prices. 

There is a story by itself—a story of silver and jute and 
deviltry. German propagandists started a rumor in India that 
the Indian Government could not on demand redeem those mil- 
liens of paper rupees which the people of India had been taught. 
to believe were as good as silver, because the silver was always 
there and they could get it when they wanted it. And the 
rumor was true! The Indian Government had let its silver 
hoard run down. The Indian people began to present their 
paper rupees and demand silver, and the Indian Government 
was embarrassed. It could get gold, but gold would not go. 
The people demanded silver, and if they did not get it their 
faith in Great Britain would be ruined. It was a very serious 
matter. Revolution might be the least of its consequences. 

Jute comes from India and nowhere else, and jute was an 
essential war material. At that moment the only available sup- 
ply of silver in the world was a pile of two hundred-odd mil- 
lion silver dollars in the basement of the United States Treas- 
ury, sacredly pledged to redeem an equal amount of silver 
certificates passing from hand to hand as currency in the coun- 
try. Great Britain appealed to America. What was to be done? 
A conference was held. Leaders of Congress undertook to pass, 
and did pass, a law that no one could understand who did 
not have the secret, authorizing the Treasury to melt those silver 
dollars and lend them to Great Britain. Thus a calamity was 
averted. : 

But while we were melting a portion of those $200,000,000 
and lending the silver to Great Britain, who made it into rupees 
and sent it out to Indla—it took some time—while we were 
doing that the War Industries Board came to an impasse with 
the British Government over the price of jute. We had to buy 
our jute in the English market because there was nowhere else 
to buy it, and the price we were charged for it was very much 
more than the price at which the British Government bought 
its own military supply of the same material. The War In- 
dustries Board insisted that the American Government should 
be permitted to buy jute at the British Government’s military 
price because the British and all the allied countries were per- 
mitted to get anything they wanted in the United States at the 
American Government’s military price. 

The British Government was very sorry. But that was a 
matter for the Indian parliament to deal with, and the Indian 
parliament was deaf and independent. At last the War Indus- 
tries Board, backed by the whole United States Government, in 
substance said: 

All right. No more silver dollars to be melted up for rupees. Then 
we shal] see what happens to the price of jute. 

At that the British Government discovered in the Indian par- 
liament a very acute and hitherto unsuspected sense of hearing, 
and within 48 hours the American Government was able to buy 
jute at a fair price. 

So it was, to some extent, with wool, of which the British 
Government got a tight monopoly at the beginning of the war 
by taking the whole Australian and New Zealand clip at a 
low price on a yearly basis; and with tin, which is a natural 
British monopoly; and with practically everything else we 
bought in Great Britain or the British Empire. 

THE 10 PER CENT SURCHARGE. 


It came to an episode with the British in wool. The excuse 
for charging the United States more than Great Britain paid 
for the wool was that America had no original risk in the 
monopoly. That seemed a far point. However, we went on 
from there, and the American Army contracted with the Brit- 
ish for a large quantity at the trade price. It was left to the 
War Industries Board to arrange transportation and other 
details. It sent two American ships to Australia for the 
wool, and they were there waiting when the foreign mission 
of the War Industries Board in London was suddenly asked 
to sign a contract to pay, above the purchase price, an addi- 
tional 10 per cent for overhead and administrative expenses. 
The War Industries Board refused to be charged that extra 
10 per cent. Whereupon it received an ultimatum. Unless it 
signed the contract the American vessels waiting in an Austra- 
lian port, within the British Empire, would not be permitted 
to ship the wool. 

The War Industries Board said: “ We have got to have the 
wool. Maybe-we will sign that contract to get it. But if we do 
10 per cent will be added to everything you buy in the United 
States.” That brought about a change in the British attitude. 

After the war the United States sent a liquidating commis- 
sion to square the books. Among the unexpected claims pre- 
sented by Great Britain against America were what came to 
be known as hidden costs, proposed to be charged in addition 
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to the prices already paid. On page 58 of the commission’s 
report we read: 


An example of such indirect charges was an ltem covering bonuses 
paid by the British Government to manufacturers of silica brick for 


the purpose of E a their production, that the brick might 
be used in the bullding of furnaces for the production of steel for 
the manufacture of shells, some of which were sold to America, The 
commission pointed out how impracticable it would be for each Gov- 
ernment to trace every remote and indirect element of cost which 
had entered into the production of materials furnished to the other. 
Attention was called to the fact that, under the principle whic 
Great Britain was seeking to apply here, she might ask America to 
participate in the subsidy which she had paid on the bread which 
the workers in her steel mills had eaten. 

Other incidents passed unmentioned. Before America got 
into the war allied vessels were exempt from port taxes in 
French harbors. After we got in the rule was changed. Our 
vessels were taxed in French ports. 

We paid. We could afford to. We were not thinking of it 
in those terms at the time. It seems now very lucky that we 
had a War Industries Board that knew how to play this thorny 
game of trade, for otherwise our expenditures abroad for war 
things would have been perhaps $1,000,000,000 more. 

The view changes. It is the record still. 

What were the things—the things the allied governments 
bought in the United States with dollars borrowed from the 
American Treasury on their I O U's? They fall into several 
classes, to wit: 

I. Things like food, cotton, and munitions directly consumed for 
military purposes. 

IL Things, especially food, bought on credit in the United States 
by the allied governments and resold by them in their own coun- 
tries for civil consumption, 

III. Things such as steel, cotton, and other raw materials bought 
on credit in the United States by the allied governments and resold 
by them in their own countries to private manufacturers for the 
puree of sustaining trade. 

IV. Things of all kinds bought in the United States on private 
credit before the American people entered the war and afterwards 
paid for with dollars borrowed from the United States Treasury. 

V. Things, both food and industrial commodities, bougat on credit 
in the United States after the armistice for purposes of postwar 
relief and reconstruction, 

That these different classes of things require different sym- 
bols is obvious. 

GOODS FOR CIVIL ISSUE. 

If there had ever been the idea that everybody's war things 
were in common, or if that idea now existed, so as to include 
their things as well as ours, and if in the fulfillment of that 
idea we were happily uncharging one another all around, then, 
of course, those things of the class first mentioned that were 
directly consumed in military uses would have to be charged 
off. 

In the same way those things of the class next mentioned— 
food and other vital supplies taken from us on credit and 
resold for civil consumption—those also would have to be 
charged off. Civil welfare was essential to victory. 

But when we come to class No. I1J—to the steel, cotton, and 
other goods and materials bought on credit in the United 
States by the allied governments and resold to private manu- 
facturers for the purpose, so far as possible, of sustaining 
trade as usual—perplexities begin. 

The effort to continue business as usual in England during 
the war was heroic. British Government and British business 
were almost as one. That was quite right. The survival of 
British trade was a matter of vital importance. Only that is 
not the point. 

The Government of Great Britain took arbitrary control of 
essential raw materials as a military measure, and in its wis- 
dom divided them between the uses of trade and the uses 
of war. Then when the United States came into the war pri- 
vate purchases for British trade ceased in the American mar- 
ket. The British Government did the buying for both mili- 
tary and trade necessities with dollars borrowed from the 
United States Treasury; and then there were two prices and 
two uses for the same things in Great Britain. There was 
one price for a thing resold by the British Government for 
military issue and a higher price for that same thing when 
resold for civil issue. 

Things bought in the United States with borrowed dollars 
were resold in Great Britain for both military issue and civil 
issue. In what proportion we do not know. We could never 
find out. 

We do know as to certain great groups of things, such as 
food products and cereals, that if the entire British Army had 
been sustained exclusively from what was bought in the United 
States less than half the total would be accounted for. The 
other half, therefore, was resold by the Government for civil 
issue. That applies only to food, 


As to raw materials, such as cotton and steel, we can not 
guess in what proportions they were divided between military 
purposes and civil issue. The reason we can not guess is that 
the British Government lumped the figures and we accepted 
them. For example, in reporting to the United States Govern- 
ment how it had been spending the borrowed dollars it put in 
one item, as follows: “Exchange and cotton purchases, 
$1,682,419,875.31.” 

What did that mean? More than $1,500,000,000 for cotton 
and exchange! That item alone is more than the national debt 
of the United States before the war. 

Well, the cotton means cotton, though how much cotton nobody 
knows; and the rest, maybe $1,000,000,000, represents things 
bought all over the world with pounds sterling—that is to say, 
with English money—and the dollars borrowed from the 
United States Treasury were used in the international ex- 
change market to buy pounds sterling, the point of this being 
to keep business doing as usual in English money, which had 
been the paramount money of the world, and then to support 
the value and prestige of that money with borrowed dollars. 
Instead of purchasing American cotton at New York with 
American dollars the British Government bought American 
cotton at Liverpool with English money and then used dollars 
to redeem its own money at a fixed price in the international 
exchange market. But for this sagacity on the part of British 
finance the pound sterling would have declined in prestige and 
the dollar instead might have become the paramount money of 
the world, After the war, when dollars with which to sup- 
port the pound sterling were no longer forthcoming, the ex- 
change value of English money suffered a great fall. 

To what extent the pound sterling, while sustained in value 
with borrowed dollars, was employed to buy things in other 
markets which were then resold to British trade we can not 
tell. We knew all the time, however, that materials bought on 
eredit in the United States were replacing materials consumed 
in British trade. Our War Industries Board was continually 
vexed at the procedure of taking steel away from private in- 
dustry in the United States while British steel makers, our 
competitors, continued to export steel products from Great 
Britain for profit, 

These things are cited for illustration. What they illustrate 
is how impossible it is for us now to imagine that the war- 
time transactions between the United States and the Allies 
were governed by the sentimental idea of all things in common. 

BARLY LOANS REFUNDED. 

In the fourth class we spoke of things of all kinds—food, 
cotton, steel, and munitions—first bought in the United States 
on private credit before the American people entered the war 
and then afterwards settled for with dollars borrowed from 
the American Treasury. That is an interesting item. It ap- 
pears in the record as “ Maturities, $648,246,316.94," of which 
more than half was for Great Britain and nearly all the rest 
for France. It is thus explained: 

In 1918 certain loans fell due that Great Britain had floated 
in Wall Street through J. P. Morgan & Co, before we got 
into the war. These were what are known as secured loans— 
that is, valuable British securities were pledged thereunder. 
It was thought better to pay them off than to renew them, 
because to renew them might hurt British credit and also con- 
flict with the sale of Liberty bonds. ‘The easiest way to pay 
them off, perhaps the only way, was to do it with dollars bor- 
rowed from the United States Treasury. That was all right 
again. Yet the fact stands out that the proceeds of Liberty 
bonds to the amount of more than a third of a billion dol- 
lars were lonned to pay off debts contracted by Great Britain 
with private bankers before this country had put itself into 
the war. And this now is a part of that debt owing by Great 
Britain to the American Government which we are urged to 
forgive. The securities pledged under those private loans were 
not received by the American Government. “J 

In the same way French loans amounting to more than a, 
quarter of a billion dollars, floated in Wall Street through pri- 
vate bankers before this country entered the war, „matured 
while we were at war and were paid off with dollars borrowed 
by the French Government from the United States Treasury. 

So our public loans to the Allies were retroactive. More than 
that, they continued for nearly two years after the end of the 
war, The armistice was signed on November 11, 1918. 

After the armistice, down to July 1, 1919, the United States 
Treasury advanced $576,000,000 more to Great Britain. 

After the armistice, down to May 11, 1920, the United States 
Treasury advanced $629,789,000 more to Italy. 

After the armistice, down to August 26, 1920, the United 
States Treasury advanced $176,834,467 more to Belgium, 
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And after the armistice, down to September 28, 1920, the 
United States Treasury advanced $1,027,427,800 more to 
France. 

The total of these postarmistice advances to Great Britain, 
prenos Italy, and Belgium amounted to nearly $2,;500,000;000. 
What did they represent? Things, to be sure. But things of 
what kind and for what purpose? 

There is no definite accounting in this post-armistice period. 
Hundreds of millions of. dollars went to settle contracts for 
¿war things that were running when hostilities suddenly ceased. 
Mhe remainder—an undetermined amount—went for food, for 
rellef in many forms, and for materials very urgently needed 
to make the swing from war to peace. 

Directly and {indirectly a very large proportion of these 
advances represented the loan of American things toward re- 
construction. France, for example, the largest after-the-war 
borrower, got enormous quantities of American foodstuffs, and 
to the extent to which she was supplied. with foodstuffs and 
other peace materials on American credit her own resources 
were released for works of reconstruction, 

All of this is a good deal like the item received from the 
‘British: Exchange and cotton purchases, $1,682,419,875.31.” 
We can not break the figures up. Only the borrowers could 
do that. : 

Although the ‘d in this respect is dim and confused, 
lowing to the involved nature of the transactions, still it does 
reveal these “traders” in a very strange light. Having raised 
| billions from taxation and. Liberty bond sales to be advanced to 
the Allies explicitly for the purpose of the prosecution of the 
war, as provided by law, they strained the law and continued 
long after the armistice. long after the signing of the peace 
| treaty. to make advances, without security, to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and even to new and enemy countries, 
‘ ostensibly for relief, but in effect to aid reconstruction. 


THE DEBTS ANALYZED. 


The Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate 
,explored the record and reported: 

That “millions of dollars of this Liberty loan money were 
i loaned to Great Britain after all hostilities had ceased for the 
| purpose of allowing her to build up her export trade.” 

“That “millions of dollars of this Liberty loan fund were 
| loaned to foreign Governments and by them loaned to various 
‘relief and reconstruction organizations.” 

That “money was loaned to these’ various Governments so 
, that they could repay it to the United States as interest on 
loans already made.“ 

That “ millions of dollars’ worth of products purchased with 
United States money loaned to foreign Governments were sent 
direetly to Germany with our consent.” : 

That “$48,000,000 of the American people's Liberty loan 
money were used for the purpose of sending supplies into 
, Austria, which country was then our enemy.” 

Nowhere in the record is there one fleeting glimpse of an 
idea existing in Europe during the war that war things were 
everybody's in common and should not be finally charged for. 

Nowhere in all the subsequent talk of cancellation of debts 
is there any suggestion that the things the American Govern- 
ment bought and paid for in Europe should be so regarded. 
There is only the idea that the things the allied countries bor- 
rowed in America should be treated as things in common. 

America’s debtors have never offered to make distinctions. 
They have never said: “There were things of many kinds. 
First, let us set apart those things (a) which contributed to 
the relief and reconstruction of Europe after the war, and (b) 
those things which contributed to the maintenance of trade 
during the war, and (e) those American things that we bought 
on credit before the United States got into the war and after- 
wards paid for wite dollars borrowed! from the United States 
Treasury, We propose’that a commission shall be appointed 
to go into our accounts and trace out all those three kinds of 
things in order that we may put them aside and treat them for 
repayment. The remainder will be war things as such, con- 
sumed directly in the common effort, and so much of our debt 
as these represent we propose to you for cancellation.” 

No; they have talked only of a cancellation of the whole 
| debt; they have talked of this as persistently and doggedly as 
during the war they resisted every suggestion that anything 
| we got from them should be charged against their obligations 
to the United States, which is further proof that never did 
they regard their things in common with ours. There came a 
time, with 2,000,000 Americans in France, when the American 
, demand for francs in France was greater than the French need 
jot dollars in the United States. Instead of taking the oppor- 
tunity to reduce their debt to the United States the French 


insisted upon charging us dollars for all the francs we needed 
and having the dollars they got in exchange and didn’t need 
put aside in the United States Treasury as a special credit to 
be available after the war. Á 

EUROPE MISINFORMED. 


Since the only ground upon which the cancellation of war 
debts may be urged morally is that all war things were in 
common and not to be charged for, and since clearly that idea 
never in fact existed during the war and does not now exist 
except as to our things, not theirs, the question, Should the 
war debts be paid as a matter of right? is answered. 

Then, shall it be supposed that Europe is willfully perverse 
and fills itself with rage against America in order to rid her 
conscience of a debt that can not be collected by force or 
otherwise than as a moral obligation voluntarily paid? 

The record, remember, is not a popular document. It is 
written in a technical language. If Lord Balfour himself could 
be so misinformed as to fall deeply into error with the sub- 
ject, how much more excusable it is for the people of Europe— 
without access to the facts, with no capacity for analyzing the 
facts—to get a wrong point of view. And Lord Balfour was 
misinformed on a vital point. There is no other way of ac- 
counting for his statement that: 

Our Habfilities were incurred for others, not for ourselves 
The United States insisted in substance if not in form that though 
our allles were to spend the money, it was only on our security that 
they (the United States) were prepared to lend it, 

What his countrymen did propose was that Great Britain 
should act as a conduit for all American loans to the allied 
cause. This arrangement the American Government declined 
to consider. It insisted always upon making its loans direct 
to the country requiring credit. On this the record is very 
clear. In a memorandum addressed to B. P. Blackett, Esq., 
of the British treasury, from Mr. Albert Rathbone, Assistant 
Secretary of the United States Treasury, November 8, 1919, 
the whole matter is summarized thus: 

You will recall that the reply of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the then chancellor's communication, in which he referred to the 
British treasury acting as a conduit pipe, was delivered to Lord 
Reading in the late spri or early summer of 1918. This reply re- 
viewed the situation and definitely refused to make reimbursement to 

our Government for any of its expenditures for France within the 
ritish Empire or for all its like expenditures for neutral purchases. 
This formal statement of the ition of the United States Treasury 
was in effect a restatement of the position that bad been taken during 
the previous months, as to which the representatives in Washington 
of. the British. treasury had been fully informed. 

There is the hand of trade again. The advantage to Great 
Britain of converting billions of dollars into pounds sterling 
and spending those pounds throughout the British Empire and 
over all the world on behalf of the Allies is rather obvious, 
We had at least enough trade sense to see that. 

There is yet that bleak other question: Can Europe's debt 
to the American Government be paid as a matter of fact? 

If the answer to “can” is no,“ we have only beguiled our- 
selves with “should.” Shylock had done much better long 
since to write his rue upon those I O U's and post them back 
to their makers. 

But consider what this debt represents—what it represents 
actually not in money but In things. 

It represents a surplus of things produced in 19 months by 
the labor of 100,000,000 people above their own peace needs 
and war needs combined and loaned away to other people: 
That is all it can represent, 

What would repayment represent? Merely a return of those 
things or the equivalent thereof. 

Does anyone pretend to say that the 172,000,000 people of 
Great Britain, France, Italy. Belgium, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece, in 25 years, can not with their labor 
produce in excess of their own peace needs a surplus of things. 
equivalent to the surplus of things produced in 19 months by 
100,000,000 people in excess of their own peace and war needs 
combined? 

It will be—has been—said: That is all very well; but if 
we produced the things we could not sell them in the United 
States. They have raised a tariff wall against us.” 

The answer to that, if it needs to be answered, is that there is 
all the world in which to sell things. Besides, here comes Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, formerly chancellor of the British exchequer, 
with an argument for the cancellation of war debts that en- 
tirely disregards the tariff. In a speech before the American 
bankers’ convention in New York he proposed the riddle that 
a country can not afford to receive payment of a large debt, 
and cited the fact that with the payment of the French in- 
demnity to Germany after the Franco-Prussian War Germany 
suffered a depression of trade while France became more pros- 
perous than ever. At this point the propaganda for cancella- 
tion of the debts becomes too complex for human understand- 
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ing. For if this thesis were true the way for Europe to become 
fabulously prosperous and lay the United States in commercial 
ruin is to pay her debts as fast as possible. 

However, it is not always absolutely necessary for one coun- 
try to pay its debt to another in things. It happens that our 
principal debtor is able to pay out of pocket. In that same 
speech Mr. McKenna said, England still owns suflicient foreign 
securities to cover her debt to the United States two or three 
times over.” 

This means that the great bulk of Great Britain’s foreign 
investments, probably $15,000,000,000, survived the war intact. 
Possibly, too, Mr. McKenna was thinking inaudibly of the fact 
that since the war, with interest accumulating on their debt 
to the United States Treasury, the British have made large 
new investments in Germany, Austria, the Balkans, and Asia 
Minor in banking, shipping, industry, and oil—oil particularly. 
During the war the Government of Great Britain bought into 
the Anglo-Persion Oil Co., that now, engaged in private trade, 
is blotting out American competition in Egypt. This invest- 
ment has recently been referred to in Parliament as comparable 
to the Suez Canal. : 

It would be a great wrench, of course, for Great Britain to 
sacrifice a third of her foreign investments in order to pay her 
debt to the United States; but if she had not been able to 
borrow American dollars all those foreign investments would 
perhaps now belong to the late Imperial German Government. 

If the allied countries did not owe us, they might be paying 
the Germans. 

And if the allied countries do not pay us, we shall, to all 
intents and purposes, have paid the German indemnity. 


REPRESENTATION OF AMERICAN LEGION ON PEACE CONFERENCES, 


Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to present a statement and pe- 
tition from the American Legion adopted at their national con- 
vention with reference to representation upon the international 
conference, and ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the petition was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following statement with the accompanying digest of manifesto 
was presented to President Harding at 12.30 p. m. to-day by H, Nelson 
Jackson, of Burlington, Vt., vice president of the Inter-Allied Veterans 
Federation, and R. Condon, of New York, member of the national 
executive committee of the American Legion, and the executive council 
of the Inter-Allied Veterans’ Federation, 

The digest of the manifesto summarizes the resolutions on world 
peace presented by the F. I. D. A. C., and unanimously indorsed by the 
American Legion at its New Orleans convention, October 19, 1922. 

The President is requested, in all future interallied and international 
conferences ou peace—political, economics, or armaments—participated 
in by this 3 to appoint a member of the American Legion, nomi- 
nated by the national commander, so that those who know most about 
war may have a yoice in the consideration of international efforts 
toward peace. 

Resolutions of a similar nature have been presented to their own 
Government by the chiefs of other veteran organizations composing 
the Inter-Allied Veterans’ Federation, where they have received favor- 
able recognition. 

To the PRESIDENT OF THR UNITED STATES. 


Mn. PRESIDENT: This committee representing the American delega- 
tion to the council of the Inter-Allied Veterans“ Federation, wish to 
avail themselves of this opportunity to express to you the American 
Legion's and our allied comrades’ appreciation for your courtesy and 
thoughtfulness in receiving the veterans representing more than 15,- 
000.000 participants of the late war of eight allied nations, on the 
occasion of their recent visit to this country. As you are doubtless 
aware, Mr. President, the 88 of these tinguished soldiers’ visit 
to this country was ir. the Interest of world peace. 

May it please you, sir, if we would read a summary of the manifesto 
0 was signed by these delegates before they return to their home- 


MANIFESTO. 


DIGEST OF THE RESOLUTIONS ON WORLD PEACE PRESENTED BY F, 1. b. A. C. 
AND UNANIMOUSLY INDORSED BY THE AMERICAN LEGION IN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION ASSEMBLED. 

With an earnest desire to promote peace, tranquillity, and good will 
among nations; secure the institutions of organized society; preserve 
the sacred principles of liberty and democracy and transmit their 
blessings to posterity; and establish safeguards to prevent: the recur- 
rence of war, we, the undersigned, representing the ex-service men of 
the signatory countries, agree to submit and endeavor to secure the 
adoption of our societies represented and through them urge upon our 
respective governments the following declaration of principles: 

1. That all international agreements among governments affecting 
the entire people shall be open and aboyeboard, with full publicity. 

2. That treaties make the law between the nations. They must be 
executed in good faith. 

3. To oppose territorial aggrandizement. 

4. To vigorously suppress witbin our own boundaries all persons 
and propaganda seeking to overthrow by force government existing by 
will of the peonio: 

5. That the financial policies of the Allied Governments must have 
as their aim the stability of exchange and the resumption of interna- 
tional commerce, and we recommend the suspension of trade relations 
with countries maintaining armies organized for aggressive purposes. 

. In view of the distorted political reports tending to unbalance 
the public mind, we recommend that there shall be established by the 
F. I. D. A. C, a news-disseminating bureau with representaties in 
every member country; that this agency shall receive the official sanc- 
tion of the governments of the respective countries; that it shall col- 
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lect and issue news designed to offset destructive and inflammatory 
propaganda, particularly the propaganda put out by the proponents of 

Ishevism with the intent to change other forms of government, this 
without in any way censoring or restricting the freedom of the press. 

7, That an international court be established to outlaw war. 

8. To proceed as rapidly as conditions permit and when the decrees 
of such court become operative (except for machinery necessary to 
maintain them and the minimum police forces) to entirely disarm and 
. our land, sea, and air forces and destroy the implements of 


warfare. 

This declaration signed by delegates representing eight allied nations, 
as follows: B um, Czechoslovakia, United States 3 race 
Great Britain, Italy, Rumania and Serbia, Crotia-Slovenia, and soldiers’ 
organizations similar to and associating with the American Legion 
ae Eua kuom = wake 105 95 N for Federa- 

ion Interalliee s$ Anciens Com an with a membership of 
more than 9,000,000 soldiers. : ok 

This, we can assure you, is not merely a groupin 
pla ja a cy series of 5 coverin 

an o weeks. ere can never be a more striking spectacle than 
the occasion of those deliberations. One witnessed thee mt approach- 
ing the peace table of our conference with empty sleeves, on wheel 
chairs, crutches, canes, and, being blind, guided 7 the hands of their 
tere 410 d vet 1 

x e ed Veterans are still the defenders of civilization and free 
people’s rights. After having been faithful soldiers, they now want 
ang 8 7 55 to . zaa the Morias faithful ns. 

N er 0 é cons on of their own countries is the 
basis of the Interallied Veterans’ Federation. 

3. The veterans are determined that no work in the name of peace 
shall be neglected. They Dire their help to their countries and 
to the right-thinking world in the time of war and they now present 
themselves to their countries and to the same world for the furtherin 
of peace. This is a privilege and obligation, but they have in min 
also that if another war should occur soon they will be called on to 
furnish the man power. 

4. In the aftermath of the war the allied governments have on sev- 
eral occasions had what at least appeared to be serious differences, 
and the ples of the world have been fearful that there was a friction 
which might result in dangerous consequences. During these periods 
the allied veterans remained inseparable and sought to understand one 
another more than ever before. his they did do. À 

5. The peace that we want will not be a peace consented to at any 
price, but must be founded on justice toward the victims, individually 
and collectively. 

In our associations with the chiefs of our allied veteran organiza- 
tions we have come to respect and understand their unselfishness and 
worthiness of principle. e have no suspicions against them, as we 
know you have none against the eminent men the allied governments 


of phrases, but the 
a period of more 


| sent to represent their nations at interallied and international con- 


ferences, 

T. We haye to place before you to-day, Mr. President, one request in 
the name of the Interallied Veterans. We most respectfully ask your 
profound consideration of this subject, because after such we believe 
you will accept the principle and place it in effect at all the inter- 
allied and international conferences on peace—political and economics 
and on armaments, We ask that at all future conferences there be a 
true representative of war—a representative of suffering, one who can 
advise the eminent statesmen and experts on the really vital equation 
of the horrors of war. We modestly advance this suggestion, Mr. 
President, that it is needless gals out that there are men in our 
groups who are preeminently fitted for the peace councils of the world. 

8. Our allied comrades have already approached the chiefs of state 
of their respective nations and received a most favorable consideration 
of the subject. We ask you in the name of the Interallied Veterans 
that at any future conferences which have to do with peace of the 
world that the American Legion, through their national commander, 
be accorded the opportunity to nominate to you the name of a man 
who would represent those millions of persons who were afforded the 
greatest privilege which ever can be bestowed npon citizenship, that of 
wearing the uniform of their country in the time of war. 

H. NELSON JACKSON. 
R. E. CONDON. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SPENCER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6294) promoting civilization 
and self-support among the Indians of the Mescalero Reserva- 
tion, in New Mexico, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the Committee on Privileges and Elections. to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each with- 
out amendment and submitted a report thereon as indicated: 

A bill (S. 129) to provide for election contests in the Senate 
of the United States; and 

A bill (H. R. 7761) to amend the Revised Statutes of the 
United States relative to proceedings in contested-election cases 
(Rept. No. 1014). 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. WARREN. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 13696) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 1015) thereon, 

I give notice that on to-morrow I shall ask that the Senate 
may consider the bill, if it is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

DEPOSITS OF RECLAMATION FUNDS. 

Mr. McNARY, I introduce a bill and ask that it be read 
and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

The bill (S. 4349) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to deposit in State and National banks and trust com- 
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panies funds accruing under the act of June 17, 1902, was 
read the first time by its title and the second time at length, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 


in his discretion, to deposit in State and National banks and trust 
companies funds which shall hereafter accrue under the act of June 


thereon. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 4350) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
erect a monument at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., to commemorate the 
explorations and discoveries of the Verendrye brothers, and to 
expend not to exceed $25,000 therefor; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 4351) for the relief of Emma Grooms; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. McCORMICK : 

A bill (S. 4852) to grant relief from unjust discrimination 
against importers at ports of entry other than at ports of first 
arrival under section 319 of the tariff act of 1922, and to au- 
thorize the assessment of duty under the tariff act of 1913 on 
merchandise actually arriving in the United States prior to 
September 22, 1922, and destined for a port of entry other than 
the port of first arrival; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 4853) granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway commissioner of the town of Elgin, Kane County, III., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Fox 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 4354) granting a pension to Maria A. Ballou; and 

A bill (S. 4855) granting a pension to Sarah Emma Garvin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN (for Mr. DIAL): 

A bill (S. 4356) to provide a penalty for brokers and com- 
mission houses fraudulently neglecting to carry out their con- 
tracts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SPEECH OF MR, BOYDEN BEFORE THE REPARATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 407), 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State, if not incompatible with the 
puie interest, report to the Senate what instructions, if any, have 

en sent to Roland W. Boyden, representative of the State rt- 
ment with the Reparation Commission at Paris, respecting the subject 
matter of the s h delivered by said Boyden at Paris on January 9, 
instant, dispatched either before or subsequent to the delivery of the 
same, and to further report to the Senate whether or not the speech 
of mies Boyden represents the views of the Department of State in the 
premises. 


ATTORNEYS EMPLOYED BY SHIPPING BOARD. 


Mr. KING. I offer the resolution which I send to the desk, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. I 
have submitted the resolution to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones], the chairman of the Committee on Commerce, and 
I understand he has no objection to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 


The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 408), as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board is directed to re- 
pon to the Senate the names of all attorneys who have at any time 

n employed by the board or by or for the United States Shipping 
Board ergency Fleet Corporation or by or for any other agency for 
said board, pee the attorneys who have been appointed or have 
acted upon the regular legal s of the board or of said corporation 
or other agency, and attorneys who have been specially employed by 
the board or by or for the said corporation or other agency, together 
with a statement of all ries, fees, and compensation which have 
been paid to each of the same, and also whether or not attorneys who 
have acted upon the permanent staff of the board or of said corpora- 
tion or other agency have resigned their offices to enter private prac- 
tice and have thereafter received retainers or fees from the board or 
said corporation or other agency, and the amount of the retainers or 
fees paid or promised to be paid such persons. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 


unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the information 
asked for by the resolution is, of course, entirely proper; the 
Senate and the Senator from Utah are entitled to it; and I 
am not going to make any objection to the passage of the reso- 
lution. I desire to say, however, that every such resolution 
which we pass calling for information more or less diverts the 
clerical force of the Shipping Board from the regular work 
and means that much additional expense in carrying on their 
work. Some of the resolutions which we have passed will cost 
a great deal of money. I merely make that suggestion with the 
hope that Senators when determining the matter as to whether 
or not they -shall present resolutions for consideration and 
passage will take that into consideration. As J have stated, 
this information is entirely proper, and both the Senate and the 
Senator from Utah are entitled to it. I have no objection to 
the resolution. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. = 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senator from Utah takes his 
seat I desire to ask him a question. I ask the Senator from 
Utah will the resolution which has just been adopted secure 
the names of the attorneys with whom either the chairman of 
the Shipping Board, Mr. Lasker, or Mr. Schlesinger talked in 
New York, when, as testified by one or the other before the House 
Committee on Appropriations, they sought to get sonfe attorneys 
to represent the Emergency Fleet Corporation or the Shipping 
Board, and called a conference of attorneys in New York, some 
of whom had cases pending, and asked the heads of those firms 
of attorneys to recommend some attorney to defend such suits? 
Will the resolution obtain that information? 

Mr. KING. I think this resolution, in connection with an- 
other resolution which has been adopted by the Senate, will 
secure all of the information contemplated in the question which 
has been propounded to me by my friend from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Utah recalls the testi- 
mony to which I have referred which was given before the 
committee in the other House? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I remember it. 

Mr. HARRISON. And it seems to me it is quite necessary 
that that information should be incorporated in any response 
which may be made to the resolution by the Shipping Board. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator from Mississippi. 

TAXATION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS, 


Mr. BROOKHART. I present a resolution calling for infor- 
mation from the Secretary of the Treasury with reference to the 
taxation of stock dividends, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pre- 
sents a resolution, which the Secretary will read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The reading clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 409) as fol- 
lows: 2 

Whereas the Federal Trade Commission reports 328 corporations 
have released surpluses by the stock-dividend plan during the calendar 
year 1922 reaching more than $2,149,151,425; and 

Whereas section 220, revenue act approved November 23, 1921, pro- 


vides: 

“That if any corporation, however created or organized, is formed 
or availed of for the 3 of preventing the imposition. of the sur- 
tax upon its stockholders or members through e medium of- per- 
mitting its gains and profits to accumulate instead of being divided or 
distributed, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable 
year upon the net income of such corporation a tax equal to 25 per 
cent of the amount thereof, which shall be in addition to the tax im- 
posed by section 230 of this title and shall be computed, collected, and 
paid upon the same basis and in the same manner and subject to the 
ane provisions of law, including penalties, as that tax”: Therefore 
be it á 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to 
furnish the Senate with the names of companies, amounts, and dates 
of alties, if any, imposed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
during said year of 1922, pursuant to the provisions of section 220, 
Internal Revenue Laws of 1921. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa re- 
quests unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. CALDER. I ask that the resolution may go over until 
to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and, under 
the rule, the resolution goes over. 

Mr, BROOKHART. As the resolution is to go over until 
to-morrow, I desire to have printed in the Recorp in 8-point 
type for the information of the Senate a letter from the chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission embodying a statement 
of the stock dividends as reported to him from the com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


Stock dividends January 1 to December 31, 1922—Continued. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, January 4, 1923. 


Hon. Sr ITE W. BrookH ast, k emi TFT 185 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. Bank of Manhattan C PAPERE, Rapa E 

My Dear Senator: I am inclosing a list of stock dividends So 25 
declared in 1922, similar to the one that I sent you the other Bases g. Go; Basten 7 
day, but covering the whole year. 3 20 
Yours truly, 8 75 
Victor Moroak, Chairman. We e AA EEEE nt 

a : 233 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 100 

OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, À 138 

f Washington, December 21, 1922. eee R AEE E 7 400 
Hon. Smira W. BROOKHART, el. ` EA 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 33 

My Dear Senator: I am writing in response to your letter of —— 
December 7, in which you request certain information relative 5 00 10 
to stock dividends having been declared by various companies Buhl Sons Co............. 40 
during the year 1922.” Bush “i 
In response to your inquiry there are inclosed certain tabula- | California Tel. and Light... 36 
tions, compiled from publie sources, of stock dividends de- | Canadian General Electric. 20 
clared from January 1, 1922, to December 17, 1922, showing the | CStbarrus Milis of Kannapolis = 
| name of the company, the per cent of dividend, the amount, and | Casey-Hedges Co. 2 
‘the source from which the data was gathered, alve Co....... 50 
The commission has not heretofore gathered any data along F Pr 
the line of your request, and to answer the inquiry it was neces- | Chicago Railway Equipment Gb. 50 
‘sary to rely upon readily available published sources, as to Title & Trust Co. ..... 40 
gather the information accurately and efficiently would Involve | City les & Fuel Co. Lng 
|a large expenditure of time and money. Consequently the com- dl 80 
mission can not and does not vouch for the accuracy nor the 32 E A EAEE Nc dare a EES — 
completeness of these data. bt 30 & 15 
Yours truly, Vroror Murdock, Chairman. 15 

STOCK DIVIDENDS, JANUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 17, 1923. = =2 28 [Connor (J. T.) Co i!!& emoaan n 1 

The sources consulted are noted below, and are followed by 100 

a code notation, which is used in the list of stock dividends de- tae Bt 
clared to identify the source of information : Cornell Mals. are 50 
Poor's Cumulative Daily Digest of Corporation News, Poor. T 25 
Commercial and Financial Chronical, Chron. A EA ioe ps aE a a eese EE tt 1 
Journal of Commerce, New York, J. of . | Cross Paper Foeder Go. i 400 
Wall Street Journal, Wall. 200 
New York Times, N. Y. T. 1 i 
Washington Post, Wn. Post. FFP 100 
Christian Science Monitor, Ch. Sci. Mon. ok oolen Cor + 


If nothing is suffixed to the amount of the dividend, indicated 
in column 3, that amount was derived by computation from ap- 


parently full data. The suffix “e” means “estimated from reamery Co...... 
jincomplete data.” The suffix “s” mean that the amount was | Draper Bros., Canton, Mass... o o 
stated in the source from which the whole item is taken. D Chemical 
The few instances of omission of per cent of dividend and Felt Corse. 
amount may be explained by the fact that the public sources Ay Walker pry doods eee s 


consulted did not give this information, merely stating that a 
stock dividend had been declared. 
Nineteen companies list no dividends. 


900 

100 

50 

25 

3 
05 

200 

260 

40 
1334 

2 

Stock dividends January 1 to December 81, 1982. i 75 

(328 companles—$2,149,151,425.) Felters Co. (Inc.) 01... i E T) 

[Data compiled from (1) New York Journal of Commerce, (2) Commercial and Casual Co., N 100 
Financial Chronicle, (3) Cumulative Daily Digest of Corporation News.] Finance Services in 
Per cent. Amount. & Rlatria kant ETA a 

a 

$533, 500 2 

500;000 | General Tire and Tube C( ooo 100 

500,000 '| Gibson Art Co 25 

5,000,000 | Gillette Safety Razor Co.. 5 

3,152,709 | Globe & Rutgers Fire In 400 

5 109,600 | Goodman Mfg. Coo 100 

25 500, 000 American J 25 

10 449,570 | Great Northern Paper Co sees eee eeenete eee 200 

American El. Heater. ......... 900 900,000 | Greylock Mills 100 
American Gas & Electric...... 25 1, 01, 120 87 
American Laundry M: 50 3,000, 009 ae 200 
American Machine & Foundry 20 4,000,000 | Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co 25 
American Manufacturing. ..... 10 800, 000 400 
American National Ins. Co. 100 50, 000° 664 
American Radiator Co E 6, 908, 113 50 
American Screw Co. 50 1, 500, 000 Spee 2» 
American Steel Foundries 18 3,672, 180 or 25 
American Stove Coo 20 1, 490, 340 55 
F ¼0 :::.; ER 700 350, 000 2 
Aragon Cotton Milis 305 228 200 
c EA O G) 160 
Atlante 900 | 45,000,000 | Home 5 
Ayres, L. S., & 400 900,000 | FI 60 
75 


1 8,500 shares, no par valua. x Humble Oil..... SS A 


Amount. 


8 
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Stock dividends January 1 to December $1, 1922—Continued. 


In Corp. 
Kale Süden E suppiy co 15 
pply Co. 
Kellogg Toasted Corn Flakes 100 
Kilburn Mill, New Bedford... 50 
Machine Co 2,000 
Fr N Co, N 125 
Lawyers’ Title & Trust Co 50 
Lederle Antitoxin............ 50 
Lewiston (Me.) Geri A 4 
berty and 8 F 
F 33 40 |” "625, 006 
e ee cease Waar 2 8 
n , 
Loras Plais Glass Insurance Co 10 1 — a 
17 1 6,000, 000 
100 1,000,000 
50 400, 000 
100 600,000 
10 700, 000 
50 | 60,090,000 
20 1,000, 000 
40 | 4,000,000 
S 
BSS 1, 500,000 
8 250, 009 
30 6,000,000 
25 1,500,000 
200 100, 000 
200 2,000, 000 
200 600,000 
50 100,000 
630 1,834,500 
100 200, 000 
W 
150 300, 000 
Pee keep tes 16,390, 000 
75 21,920, 000 
50 1,009; 000 
100 | 18,500,000 
50 500, 000 
50 1,050, 000 
50 5,000, 000 
50 | 13,000,000 
e. 3,000, 000 
50 40,000 
10 1, 500, 000 
2n 700,000 
200 3,000,000 
100 100,000 
12 500,009 
50 1,000, 000 
1 ET 
199 3,009,000 
ROD 480,000 
309 45,000,000 
2 680, 81 
100 | 20,000,000 
100 | 11,895,100 
100 4,009,000 
35,088, 350 
100 | 12,000,000 
400 1, 200,000 
2,400 960, 000 
653 200, 000 
30 | 11,250,000 
100 400, 000 
300 | 13,560,000 
50 600,000 
200 40, 000, 000 
200 | 54,000,000 
16 500,009 
AH ATOA OSTAA 
100 700,000 
75 1,567,510 
150 200, 000 
100 125,000 
3) 750,000 
200 500,000 
Republic 122 18000000 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Co 33 20,000,000 
Rice Stix . ji 42 600,000 
Richman Bros. Co., Cleveland ~ 1 
Roxbury Carpet Co A 4 — — 
Ryder & browns APRA E 
Saco-Lowel Sho 50 1,762, 500 
Mfg. Co 63 | 1,200,000 
St. Louis Globe-Dem: 100 500,000 
Saks & Co., N. 800 4,000, 000 
ford Mills... 200 5,000,000 
Santee Cotton Mill WY) ERT 
Schrafft & Son 300 | 1,500,000 
Seotten-Dillon Tobacco Co. 3 750,000 
S 1,000, 000 
Scovill Mfg. Co. 200 10,000,000 
Shattuck CTTTTTTTCTTTTTCTCTTT—T—TTT Sates sare 1. 408, 500 
S a 200 400, 000 
Simmons Co., Kenosha, Wiss. K 


Stock dividends January 1 to December 31, 1922—Continued. 


Name of company. 


Truscon Steel 

Union Cotton Mfg. Co 
Union Mills (Inc.), Boston.. 
Union Natural Gas Corp 
Union Calif. ........ 


8 


Victor Talking Machine 
Vi ia B & Iron Co 
Virginia Iron & Coal Co 
Wam FC 
Wamsetta Mils, New Bedford.. 


Sesess8Ss8S8 


Wanskuck Co., Providence. 
West Side Trust 
Westchester Title & Mortgage 


Westinghouse Airbrake Co.. 
White (R, NI T 


z 
E 
B 
z 
155 
— 
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888888888885 


—— 
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900 
53 
200 
20 
50 
100 
10 
30 
199 
309 
109 


83388838838 


ee. 


York Mfg. Co.. 


OPERATION OF TRAMP VESSELS BY THE UNITED STATES, 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN submitted the following resolution 
(S. Res. 410), which was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the United States Shipping Board be, and it is 
hereby, directed to furnish the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
full information: First, as to whether or not tramp-vessel rations 
are being conducted and maintained with Government-ow vessels . 
of the United States; if such operations are being maintained, the 
number of vessels so engaged, where operated, the character and 
amount of commodities transported, and the amount of tramp ton- 
nage operated by foreigners to and from ports of the United States, and 
the amount of cargo so carried in forei; tramp ships in so far as 
such Information is readily available, such information to extend back 
osen 5 period of one year preceding the date of the adoption of this 
resolution. 7 

Second, if tramp operations are not being conducted and maintained 
with Government-owned vessels of the United States, a full statement 
of the reasons why the ssid board is not so conducting such opera- 
tions and maintaining such services. 

Third, whether or not, in the opinion of the board, it has fall and 
adequate authority under existing law to provide for the operation and 
maintenance of tramp services with Government-owned vessels of the 
United States. 


INVESTIGATION OF GREAT LAKES-GULF OF MEXICO WATERWAY. 

Mr. McCORMICK submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
411), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a committee to 
consist of five Members of the Senate, three from the majority party 
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to, investigate the, problem of a 
in the waterway from the Great Lakes othe Gulf of 


the purposes of this resolution, the committee is authorized 
act at such times during the sessions or recesses of the 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed 
to the amendments. of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13481) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other purposes; 
requested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. MAGEE, 
Mr. Wason, Mr. BUCHANAN, and Mr. Lee of Georgia were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment Senate bills and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

An act (S. 8177) declaring a portion of the West Fork of the 
South Branch of the Chicago River, Cook County, III., to be a 
nonnavigable stream; 

An act (S. 4031) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Mi- 
nois, at or near the village of Riverdale, in said county; 

An act (S. 4032) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, division 
of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county 
of Kankakee, State of Illinois, between section 5, township 30 
north, and section 32, township 31 north, range 13 east of the 
third principal meridian ; 

An.act (S. 4033) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, division 
of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county 
of Kankakee, State of Illinois, between section 6, township 30 
north, and section 81, township 31 north, range 12 east of the 
third principal meridian ; 

An act (S. 4069) to authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River near Yuma, Ariz.; 

An act (S. 4096) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the enun- 
ciation of the Monroe doctrine; 

An act (S. 4172) to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Great Pee Dee River, in South Carolina; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 258) providing for the filling 
of a vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution of the class other than Members of Congress. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 8184) to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of the Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River Band of 
Chippewa Indians in the State of Michigan, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 25, 1910; 

A bill (H. R. 11475) to authorize the setting aside of certain 
tribal lands within the Quinault Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington for lighthouse purposes ; 

A bill (H. R. 12777) granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, Minn, 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a, dam 
across the Red River of the North; 

A bill (A. R. 18128) authorizing an appropriation for the 
construction of a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reserva- 
tion, Ariz. ; : 

A bill (H. R. 18189) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Oo., a corporation of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, doing business in the State of Mississippi, to construct 
a railroad bridge across Pearl River at approximately 13 miles 
north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 

A bill (H. R. 18195) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Missouri, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Francis River, in the State of 
Missouri; 

A bill (H. R. 13351) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of South Carolina the silver service 
which was used upon the battleship South Carolina; 


A bill (H. R..18474) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of 
Rockford, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Rock River; 

‘A bill (H. R. 13493) to authorize the State road department 
of the State of Florida to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Escambia River, near Ferry Pass, Fla. ; 

A bill (H. R. 18511) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River; 

A bill (H. R. 13655) to validate certain allotments of land 
made to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation 
gy etre 

oint resolution (H. J. Res. 16) providing for pay to clerks 
to Members of Congress and Delegates; and z “ir 

A Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 261) for the appointment of 
three members of the Board of Managers of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4181) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Sioux City, Iowa, and to Union County, in the State of South 
Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Big Sioux River at a point 23 miles 
north of the mouth of said river, between section 14, township 
89, range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 15, township 
89, range 48, Union County, S. Dak., with an amendment to the 
title, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 4133) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of North Dakota and the State of Minnesota, the county of 
Pembina, N. Dak., and the county of Kitson, Minn., or any one 
of them, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak., with amendments, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had adopted Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution No. 30, declining Battell gift of land 
in Vermont for a national park, with amendments changing it 
8 a joint resolution, in which it requested the concurrence of 

e Senate. 


VIEWS OF SENATOR JOHNSON ON EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


Mr. MOSES (Mr. Lapp in the chair). I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp in 8-point type an article 
appearing in the New York Times of Sunday by the senior Sen- 
ator from California, Mr. JOHNSON. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Record in 8-point type, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sunday, January 14, 1023. 


WHY “IRRECONCILABLES” KEEP OUT OF PUROPE, TOLD BT Hast 
Jounsox—Neep New Semrr THERE—SENDING Ovar OUR Monzy 
WouLp Nor Alp PEacs, BUT BRING War. 


(By Hiram JokNsox, United States Senater from California.) 


Just a century ago the new Republic of the Western Hemis- 
phere enunciated a definite foreign policy which has withstood 
the vicissitudes of time and has become the historic bulwark of 
the Americas. When the Monroe doctrine was enunciated in 
1823 it was substantially the answer to the persuasive appeals 
made to the United States to become a part of the European 
system. The Czar Alexander, strange mixture of mysticism, 
altruism, egotism, intrigue, duplicity, and deceit, had presented 
to a wondering world his Holy Alliance under which all govern- 
ments in the administration of their respective States and in 
their political relations with other governments should be 
guided by the precepts of religion. Because he desired to ex- 
tend the membership of the league, and because, too, he wished 
a counterpoise for Great Britain, Alexander by every persua- 
sive art endeavored to entice the new Republic to his view. 
In a recent brochure on the Holy Alliance, Doctor Cresson re- 
marks: 

“During the grcat crisis of reconstruction following the 
Napoleonic wars, Emerson in voicing the liberal opinion of 
New England but repeated the warnings of Washington. Yet 
many reasons insistently urged a ‘moral participation’ in Eu- 
ropean affairs, Moreover, the invitation extended to the 
United States to share in the councils of Europe, as we shall 
have cause to note in the present chapter, was no less insistent 
than at the present day. 

“The decision which the statesmen of the Washington Cabi- 
net were called upon to take with respect to American partici- 
pation in the affairs of Europe during the period from 1815 to 
1818 recalls the no less momentous problems of the present 
time.” « 

The Massachusetts Peace Society wrote the Czar enthusias- 
tically. The New York Post of that day remarked concerning 
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one of Alexander's conferences—and Doctor Oresson states“ con- 
ference” was a form of negotiation which Alexander seems gen- 
erally to have found irresistible and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of holding—‘ if discussions run upon the means of con- 
solidating the peace of the world * * * and removing the 
burden of taxes and unwieldy military establishments which 
press at this moment upon every country, the members of the 
Holy League will establish an imperishable claim on the grati- 
tude of mankind.” 

The Czar, in his secret instructions to his representatives as 
the means of seducing the young Republic from its national 
policy, told them to take the steps necessary to persuade public 
opinion in the United States, and to tell the people of the 
United States that “they were themselves a European people, 
Christians, and, therefore, like Europe, interested in questions 
of a general nature.” How familiar it all sounds! 

SHADOW OF THE CZAR. 


Those were anxious days for Adams and Monroe and their 
companions at Washington. They plainly foresaw what Castle- 
reagh and Canning, of Great Britain, learned by intimate touch 
with the Holy Alliance. The Czar’s grandiloquent scheme 
finally degenerated into the doctrine of monarchial legitimacy 
and threatened interference with liberalism upon the American 
Continent. Castlereagh announced that Great Britain would in- 
tervene in the affairs of others only with “ good offices,” a policy 
subsequently characterized by Canning as “ resuming her Iso- 
lation.” 

“The ground I wish to take,” wrote Adams in his diary, “is 
that of earnest remonstrance against the interference of the 
European powers by force in South America—but to disclaim 
all interference on our part with Europe.“ 

“As the Holy Alliance has come to edify and instruct us with 
their principles,” he continued, “it is due In candor to them 
and in justice to ourselves to return the compliment.” Perhaps 
we may be pardoned if we follow Adams’s advice. ; 

As the crisis became acute and Britain’s policy became known, 
Monroe issued his now justly celebrated pronunciamento, which, 
in reality, ended the pretensions of the Holy Alliance and pre- 
sented in concrete form a definite American foreign policy for- 
bidding the powers of Europe to extend their system to the 
American Continent or to control the destinies of its inhabitants, 
warning against any future attempts at colonization and con- 
ceding the corresponding obligation (obligation to the peoples 
concerned and to our own) not to interfere iu the internal con- 
cerns of Europe. The policy indeed has been a cardinal one 
in America's life, 

After a hundred years of successful operation, under which 
the infant Republic has become the greatest, richest, and most 
powerful country on earth, America is asked again, upon the 
doubtful plea of moral responsibility, to become a part of the 
European system. Those of us who have been called“ irrecon- 
ellables“ are resisting with such vigor and ability as we have 
the insidious attempt and are fighting with such force as we 
can muster to maintain our country in the path we know which 
has brought us to our present eminence and success. 

The same arts of persuasion, the same sinister influences so 
valiantly resisted by our statesmen a hundred years ago, in- 
tensified a thousandfold by the complexities of our modern 
civilization, are now utilized again to compel us to enter upon 
the course we have always shunned. Propaganda, in our day 
practically an exact science, has been employed to the fullest 
extent. Civic and religious organizations, like the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society of 100 years ago, have been wrought to a 
pitch of hysteria by appeals to their aspirations for general 
peace and the betterment of mankind. And the wickedest part 
of the present struggle is that the loftiest human attributes of 
good men and women are unconsciously distorted by cunning 
intrigue and persuasive, iniquitous propaganda for their coun- 
try’s undoing. 

THE “INTELLECTUAL” STAND. 

There is another class, too, contributing its share to our 
present hysteria. There are certain individuals who hug to 
themselves the title “intellectuals,” who contemptuously scorn 
all petty virtues and who scoff at patriotism. In their superior 
wisdom and their all-embracing world desires they forget their 
country and would even leave us naked and defenseless, These 
“intellectuals ” revel in the title of internationalists; and na- 
tionalism and patriotism are with them mere terms of reproach. 

Great Britain a century ago, when her safety no longer was 
at stake, retired, as her statesmen termed it, into her “ splendid 
isolation.” 

Great Britain to-day, if we read carefully the various con- 
ferences of the premiers, is again retiring into her splendid 
isolation, and until Great Britain is directly concerned and her 


own problems; we'll have nothing to do with them.” 


material interests demand it, I venture to predict her policy in 
the future will be that which she adopted during the reconstruc- 
tion period of the Napoleonic wars. 

Three years ago the aspiration for our participation, as it 
was termed, in world affairs, performance of our moral obliga- 
tion to all mankind, assumed the definite demand that we ratify 
the treaty of Versailles and enter the League of Nations: After 
literally months of acrimonious discussions and perfervid ap- 
peals we declined the invitation and, as some of us thought, 
reaffirmed the definite policy which had withstood the test of 
time and had been ours since we became a Nation. ‘Time has 
demonstrated the wisdom of the Senate in failing to ratify the 
treaty of Versailles. How few are its advocates now! 

The inexorable facts of the last three years have proved, 
too, the unwisdom of entering the league. Very recent events 
have demonstrated its futility. One of the treaties written 
contemporaneously with the treaty of Versailles has been re- 
written in the blood of Christians in the Near Hast. Another 
has been revised in the tears of a starving people. The 
League of Nations, a living entity, has stood idly by while 
its two most powerful members fomented a war between peo- 
ples in the Near Hast, a war which, only when it threatened 
a general conflagration, caused the intervention of those who 
had contributed to it, But while peoples there were slaying 
one another, while one side acted with the aid of one member 
of the league and its opponent was urged to the slaughter by 
another, supine and indifferent the league itself sat, although 
the world knew and all the world now knows the culpability 
of the league’s two most powerful members. 

The hysterical demand that all wars would cease by our 


entrance into the league has changed to another hysterical 


plea. ‘The appeals in the two instances are in the same generic 
phrases. Pictured to us now are the suffering of Europe, 
and starving peoples, and as the troubles and desolation har- 
row our feelings and arouse every sympathetic impulse the 
demand is made again that we enter the European system; 
and the same old phrases, “play our part in the world,” 
“perform our obligation to humanity,” “rescue civilization,” 
and the like, are hurled at us from the press and the pulpit, 
from civic and religious bodies, and by good men and women 
wrought to a high frenzy by reiteration of the world's woe 
and anguish, hunger, desolation, and suffering. None can be 
indifferent to these appeals nor to the prevailing conditions, 
mene so callous or so hardened that he would not willingly 


WHAT COULD WE DO? 


The new appeal, however, for us to aid the world and save 
civilization, unfortunately, unlike the former, with its definite 
demand for entrance into the league, is wholly nebulous. How 
we “play our part,” “perform our world obligations,” “ succor 
suffering h „ and “save civilization” rests in mere 
aspiration. That we ought to do all these things is clear 
to our opponents; that they can not be accomplished they 
dimly see. But nevertheless they have heard so much of world 
concert and so detest “isolation” and Isolationists“ that 
they would have us forego our old policies and, without count- 
ing the cost or reckoning the future, make our country a part 
of Europe. 

What are we to do either in conference or upon the Repara- 
tion Commission? ‘To advise, to extend our good offices? 
That, presumably, we are doing now, and that we can do 
without either conference or commission. The advocates of 
the “conference” would have us reach understandings and 
agreements for the solution of the world’s economic ills. The 
advocates of membership upon the Reparation Commission 
doubtless see the same end. And perhaps the two suggested 
plans are not far different, because the crux of the economie 
situation in central Europe is the question of reparations, 
with its collateral problems. If we call a conference to reach 
understandings and agreements, of necessity we must be a 
part of that conference. If a part of it, we must see it 
through. If agreements are reached, we must do our part in 
their execution. 

It would be contemptible to call a world conference and 
then stand aside and say to our guests, “Now settle yon 
An 
when we agree upon the solution in good faith we must carry it 
out. What must be considered? Reparations, and not the 
amount but the method of collection and enforcement. Collec- 
tion and enforcement require supervision—supergovernment. 

Already there is just that in the Reparation Commission. 
Supergovernment requires power—power to enforce its decrees. 
The power now exists in the Reparation Commission: Shall 
the United States become a party to an agreement to furnish 
money and men for the enforcement of reparations? Baldly 
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put, this is where either of the proposed plans leads us. At 
once, if we undertake to carry out the decrees of a conference 
or become officially a part of the Reparation Commission, we 
are inextricably entangled in European controversies. We are 
the one going, solvent, national concern. Place us in a position 
where we may be used and the possibilities are obvious. It is 
true we might brave the perils; perhaps the obyious menace 
we could escape; but by endangering ourselves we endanger 
our ability to be of service. We do no more by tying ourselves 
to Europe’s difficulties than deprive ourselves of the disin- 
terested position which is our principal asset of world help- 
fulness to-day. 
WOULD NOT HELP FARMERS. 

Very cunningly in the present propaganda the plight of our 
farmers is invoked. If we can but have a conference,“ if 
only we enter the Reparation Commission, if we will but 
throw in our lot with the rest of the world, the prices of agri- 
cultural products will soar and the distress of our farmers. be 
alleviated. Never was there a more unwarranted or a meaner 
appeal. The internationalists pay our farmers a poor compli- 
ment when they imagine that by dangling the bait of higher 
prices farmers will forget their country’s future. But the 
appeal to cupidity is wholly illusory. The present state of 
Europe is attributable in great part to the waste of war, which 
ean only be made good by years of toil and frugal living; it 
is attributable in part to the ruin of Russia; it is attributable 
in part to the Balkanization of Europe; it is attributable in 
part to the ambitions and aborted policies of short-lived cabi- 
nets. No conference, no league, can re-create in one or many 
years the destruction which war has wrought. The tables of 


our exports demonstrate the falsity of the propaganda now so- 


general among our farmers. Taking us into Europe will not 
aid our farmers. International bankers will reap the benefit 
and the farmers will pay the price. 

There are just three forms of “assistance” which the United 
States can give in Europe. One is advice. One is force. One 
is money. 

There are just two methods by which any one of these forms 
of assistance“ can be delivered. One is through action by 
the United States alone. The other is through action by the 
United States in a group or groups of European powers. For 
a century—and as firmly under Woodrow Wilson as under 
James Monroe—we have repudiated and rejected “ assistance” 
from Europe. The friends of American intervention in Europe 
are after all seeking a “world organization” only in name. 
What they in fact are seeking is a European organization of 
which the United States shall be a member—a European rescue 
party in which the United States shall do the rescuing, a Buro- 
pean settlement of which the United States shall be the 
guarantor. 

Europe thus would be nothing in the Americas and the United 
States would be everything in Europe. If I were a European 
I would reject that prospect as vigorously as I now reject it as 
an American. The situation makes Europe, the motherland of 
America, the ward of her daughter. 

Friendly advice and good offices, if desired, could always 
cheerfully be given. Advice certainly may not harm him who 
gives or him who takes. If we feel that we have wisdom which 
Europe needs, there is no impediment now to the dispatch of 
any desired quantity of it from Washington to any European 
capital. No league is needed, no international economic con- 
ference is required, no new cables need to be laid, in order to 
convey the helpful thoughts of our State Department to the 
European shore. If in America we have produced ideas not 
known in Europe, if here we have developed a mentality be- 
yond that of Lord Balfour and the other statesmen of Europe, 
we are in full liberty now to communicate that fact and the 
fruits of it to an amazed and delighted European population, 

The truth is that we have no ideas which are not equally cur- 
rent in Europe. A reading of the European press, a considera- 
tion of the speeches of European statesmen, must prove to 
every fair and calm mind that in the mental armory of Amer- 
fea there is no weapon, there is no expedient, not equally 
known to the leaders of European politics. - What Europe lacks 
is not good ideas. It has all of them that there are. What it 
lacks is the will to put them into operation. 

How shall that will be supplied? It seems to be contended 
that it could be supplied by American force or by American 
money. 

Every proposal for American intervention in Europe means— 
if it means anything at all except hypocrisy and deception— 
participation by America in Buropean agreements; and the 
only forms of action for making those agreements effective are 
the forms represented by either force or money. 


“MORAL MIGHT” DEFINED. 

It is said that American force would never be in practice 
needed.“ It is said that the“ moral might ” of America would 
hold European disturbers in awe without any use, actual or 
potential, of American force. Just what is it that produces this 
“moral might” of America? 

The harsh fact—which our sentimental internationalists re- 
fuse to face—is that the overpowering moral might” of 
America is only a polite phrase for the overpowering physical 
might possessed by the United States and available to the 
United States Government in the enforcement of its govern- 
mena: will, whether in the Western Hemisphere or on the 

ne. 

The situation, then, in one aspect which Europe presents to 
us, according to those who would have us enter into political 
agreements with European goyernments, is as follows: 

Europe is unable by its own force to maintain peace within 
its own borders and it summons the force—the actual force or 
the potential force; the force exercised or the force threat- 
ened—of America. 

It is shocking; it is an appalling conclusion. It means the 
abdication of Europe and its physical guardianship by America. 
I am unable to believe that Europe actually wants that guard- 
janship; and even if I were finally persuaded that it did 
actually want it, I would, not only for America but for the 
sake of Europe itself, persist in believing that it should not be 
granted. 

Europe for its own sake must establish its own modes of 
European peace. It must develop—even as we developed in 
1789—a policy capable of maintaining friendship between jeal- 
ous separate sovereign States. We made our Constitution not 
under the tutelage of European policemen but by exertions 
which, since they were our own, gave us a future stanchly and 
securely corresponding to our needs. Europe must accomplish 
a similar achievement in a spirit of similar self-reliance if 
European civilization is to continue to be European and if it 
is to be able accordingly to produce in Europe a genuinely 
sound and healthy European future. 

I imagine, however, that while a few misguided Europeans 
and a few Americans may wish to fill Europe with American 
soldiers or with the coercive shadow of them, the great majority 
of Europeans and Americans who speak of American inter- 
vention desire not the help of our soldiers but the help of our 
dollars. 

Indeed, I have no doubt of it, and in this I am confirmed by 
contemporaneous publications abroad. The Manchester Guard- 
ian recently said: “But until America is prepared to release 
Europe from a great part of her debts American intervention 
must be confined to good advice. Advice, unfortunately, will 
not stabilize the mark or fill a hole in the French budget.” 
Here's the definite mode of aiding Europe: Cancel the debt due 
or give money. I challenge those in official position who prate 
of “intervening” in Europe, economically or otherwise, to advo- 
cate cancellation of the foreign debt. They dare not do it. I 
challenge them to advocate additional governmental loans to 
Europe. Cancellation of the debt or giving more money are the 
only methods Europe suggests of economic aid. Is the Ameri- 
can exponent of European interference really intending this, 
while cloaking his lachrymose utterances in general precatory 
phrases? If so, it’s hypocrisy we have to combat, pretense and 
insincerity, for our people will not cancel the debt nor make 
additional advances. 

I insist that whatever financial help is needed by Europe can 
be secured from our bankers without any “assistance” from 
our Government—at any moment when Europe will so rear- 
range its own political affairs as to make an investment in 
Europe a safe investment, Our Government has made its last 
loan for many a day to Europe. It will neither loan more pub- 
lic money nor underwrite the loan of private money. 

WHAT MONEY WOULD DO. 

One leading banker has already laid down to Europe the 
terms on which he would be willing to regard an investment in 
Europe as a safe investment. I speak now of investments on 
a large scale. Investments on a smaller scale—yet on a scale 
really, after all, most impressive—have been going forward by 
Americans in Europe continuously since the armistice. 

Seven or eight billions of American dollars—probably ten 
billions—have gone to Europe in one sort of investment or an- 
other since armistice day. Has this investment produced Euro- 
pean peace? Would a doubling or trebling of it produce 
European peace? The realities of the European situation an- 
swer an emphatic negative. 

If a European Government becomes richer this year than it 
was last year, does it thereupon reduce its army and contract 
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its diplomatic adventures? Does it cease with new revenue to 
hate its rivals and to prepare to resist them and to ruin them? 
If Poland were solvent instead of bankrupt, would she cede to 
Russia the Russian territory which she now occupies? If 
Britain received from us a total cancellation of her debt to us, 
would she retire from her perilous situation with the Turks 
among the oil wells of Mosul? If France had all the money in 
the world, would she cease her armaments or love the Germans 
or ask them to unfurl the German fiag once more over the 
German soil on the left bank of the Rhine? 

These questions reveal the preposterousness of the idea that 
American money can produce European peace. American money 
poured into Europe—as Europe is to-day—would not retard the 
next European war. It would accelerate its advent. It would 
give Europe only the possibility of more soldiers, more cannon, 
more aggressions, more resistance, and a more rapid and assured 
arrival of the inevitable cataclysm. 

What Europe needs is not rescue but regeneration; and re- 
generation can not be imposed by force or bought with money. 
It must proceed from within. In Europe it must be brought 
about by European self-examination, European contrition, Eu- 
ropean amendment. American intervention only delays that 
process. The isolation of America is not Europe's ruin. It is 
a necessity to Europe’s salvation. I do not feel the need of 
apologizing to Europe for America’s isolation. I think that 
Europe one day will thank America for it. By refraining from 
mingling itself in Europe's internal affairs, America will have 
hastened the reemergence into this world of a Europe soundly 
organized within itself and destined accordingly to be Europe 
and not an annex to America. 

I therefore shall support—to the very end—the totally“ irrec- 
oncilable” policy of refusing all American governmental force 
and all American governmental money and all American partici- 
pation in conferences and agreements leading to the use—out- 
right or implicit—of American governmental force or money for 
Europe. I maintain—and shall maintain—that this policy is 
both the wise and safe course for America and the shortest route 
to the great end which every American desires—the restoration, 
the revival, the renewed grandeur of the culture of the Conti- 
nent from which we have our being. 


THE “ IRRECONCILABLE ” POSITION. 


The attitude of the “irreconcilable” is dictated, however, 
primarily by his love of America, his jealousy of the cherished 
institutions of the Republic, and his firm resolve that they shall 
endure. It is in some circles deemed trite now to refer to Wash- 
ington—quotations from him excite there a derisive smile, but 
with a prescience peculiarly his, Washington foresaw and un- 
derstood that the young Nation he nourished could only rise to 
greatness and reach permanency through a distinctive Ameri- 
can character. As one eminent biographer has said, in his 
whole foreign policy, “the American spirit was his polestar.” 
His aim, and that aim until recently every great American has 
emulated, was to be American and “ make the people and the 
Government American.” 

We have seen the struggling little Republic of Washington, be- 
cause of its American character, grow and grow until it is 
to-day the giant among the nations of the earth. We won 
respect abroad and happiness at home, and we won our success 
and renown because we maintained America free from political 
connections with other countries. Washington's policy and 
its corollary, the Monroe doctrine, made the United States 
neither hermit nor meddler. They insulated us against the 
intrigues of the political life of the Old World; and thus insu- 
lated, thus independent, America’s participation in the life of 
the world can be larger and better, because united in its sup- 
port will be all Americans enjoying in common “an American 
character.” 

Plain is our road, and known. If we but keep it, the future 
of our country is not uncertain. The true “irreconcilable” 
has dedicated himself to an America “independent of all and 
under the influence of none”; fulfilling all engagements which 
duty requires; maintaining a strict neutrality unless obliged 
by imperious circumstances to depart from it; doing justice to 
all nations, and from all nations demanding justice; cultivat- 
ing friendly relations with every nation, and tolerating en- 
tangling alliances with none—in short, keeping the Republic 
free and unfettered, just American. 

HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 

The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 

twice by title and referred as indicated below: 


H. R. 8184. An act to amend an act entitled “An act for the 
relief of the Saginaw, Swan Creek, and Black River Band of 


Chippewa Indians in the State of Michigan, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 25, 1910; 

H. R. 11475. An act to ‘authorize the setting aside of certain 
tribal lands within the Quinault Indian Reservation in Wash- 
ington for lighthouse purposes ; 

H. R. 13128. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
. a road within the Fort Apache Indian Reservation, 

H, R. 13655. An act to validate certain allotments of land 
made to Indians on the Lac Courte Oreille Indian Reservation 
in Wisconsin; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H.R.12777. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Hast Grand Forks, Minn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 13139. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of 
Pennsylvania, doing business in the State of Mississippi, to 
construct a railroad bridge across Pearl River at approxi- 
matley 14 miles north of Georgetown, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi ; 

H. R. 13195. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State highway commission of Missouri, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Francis River in the State of 
Missouri; 

H. R. 13474. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of 
Rockford, in said county, in the State of Ilinois, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Rock River; 

H. R. 13498. An act to authorize the State road department 
of the State of Florida to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Escambia River near Ferry Pass, Fla.; and 

H. R. 18511. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
Sissippl River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 18351. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of the State of South Carolina the silver service 
which was used upon the battleship South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

H. J. Res. 16. A joint resolution providing for pay to clerks 
to Members of Congress and Delegates; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 261. A joint resolution for the appointment of three 
members of the Board of Managers of the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R, 
13481) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. McNARY. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. LENROOT, 
Mr. Overman, and Mr. Saars conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

BIG SIOUX ‘RIVER BRIDGE, s. DAK, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4181) 
granting the consent of Congress to the city of Sioux City, 
Iowa, and to Union County, in the State of South Dakota, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Big Sioux River at a point 23 miles north 
of the mouth of said river, between section 14, township 89, 
range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 15, township 89, 
range 48, Union County, S. Dak., which was to amend the title 
so as to read: “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Sioux City, Iowa, and to Union County, in the State ef 
South Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
and approaches thereto across the Big Sioux River at a point 
about 23 miles north of the mouth of said river, between section 
14, township 89, range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 
15, township 89, range 48, Union County, S. Dak.” 

Mr. NORBECK. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4133) 
granting the consent of Congress to the State of North Dakota 
and the State of Minnesota, the county of Pembina, N. Dak., 
and the county of Kittsor, Minn., or any one of them, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Red River of the North at or near 
the city of Pembina, N. Dak., which were, on page 1, line 6, to 
strike out one“; and to amend the title so as to read: “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the State of North 
Dakota and the State of Minnesota, the county of Pembina, 
N. Dak., and the county of Kittson, Minn., or any of them, to 
construct a bridge across the Red River of the North at or near 
the city of Pembina, N. Dak.” 

Mr, KELLOGG. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. : 

The motion was agreed to. 


FIRST REPORT OF UNITED STATES COAL COMMISSION, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion, transmitting, pursuant to law, the first report of the 
commission, dated January 15, 1923, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


POSITIONS IN UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a statement as of January 1, 
1923, indicating the total number of positions at a rate of $2,000 
or more per annum, the rate of salary attached to each position, 
and the number of positions at each rate in the central office, 
also a statement indicating corresponding information as of 
December 1, 1922, for the district and subdistrict offices, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, Morning business is closed. 

Mr. McLHAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4280. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 4280) to pro- 
vide credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock indus- 
tries of the United States; to amend the Federal reserve act; 
to amend the Federal farm loan act; to extend and stabilize 
the market for United States bonds and other securities; to 
provide fiscal agents for the United States; and for other pur- 


poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will resume the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed on page 15, line 10, as 
follows: 


No permit to begin business in any State of the United States shall 
be granted to any corporation organized under the provisions of this 
ct unless gae Comptroller of the Currency shall determine that the 
laws of such State afford adequate protection to advances made upon 
e security of warehouse receipts covering agricultural commodities 
or chattel mortgages upon live stock wi respect to (a) bonding 
licensing, and inspection of warehouses; (b) recordation of chatte 
mortars or deeds of trust on live stock; e) recordation of brands 
or other gprs marks on live stock; (d) reporting and recordin; 
of interstate sh poas and slaughter of live stock; and (e) right o 
mortgagee to release a portion of the mortgaged property without 
prejudice to the priority of lien as against junior lienors or other 
creditors of the mortgagor. 

SUPERVISION BY THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


SEC. 10. That all corporations organized under the provisions of this 
act shall be under the supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who shall be charged with the execution of all laws of the United 
States relating to the organization, regulation, and control of such 
corporations. he comptroller shall exercise the same general power 
of supervision over the operations of corporations organized under the 

rovisions of this act as he now exercises over national banks under 
he laws of the United States. 

In. addition to the two ent EAS ag Andee! aed of the 8 now 
provided for by law, there shall in the Bureau of the Comptroller 
of the Currency a third Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
be appointed in the same manner and shall take a like oath of office 
and give a like bond as the 1 comptroller now provided for b. 
law. Under the direction of the Comptroller of the 8 suc 
additional depu comptroller shall have cha of the administra- 
tion of the provisions of this act and shall pe ‘orm such other duties 
as shall be assigned to him by the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
Comptroller of the Currency is hereby authorized to employ such addi- 
tional examiners, clerks, and other employees as he shall deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act and to assign to duty in 
the office of his bureau in Washington such examiners and assistant 
8 as he shall deem necessary to assist in the performance of 

he work of that bureau. The salaries of the Deputy Comptrollers 
of the Currency and of such additional examiners, assistant examiners, 
clerks, and other employees shall be fixed in advance by the Comptroller 
of the Currency. e salaries of the two deputy comptrollers now 
provided for by law and of all national-bank examiners and assistant 
examiners assigned to duty in the office of the bureau in Washington 
in connection with the supervision of national banks shall be con- 
sidered part of the expenses of the examinations provided for by section 
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deputy comptroll ministr: 
ack ine Aiara en 3 Wiig ee 
annually upon the corporations operating under the provisions of this 
act, in proportion to their total assets, an assessment sufficient to pay 
the expenses of the administration of this act for the ensuing half 
year, together with any deficit carried. forward from the preceding half 
2 2 ch such corporation shall pay the amount so assessed against 
t to the Treasurer of the United States subject to the order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, to be disbursed by the comptroller in pay- 
ment of expenses incurred in the administration of this act. 

The comptroller shall have power to appoint and fix the compensa- 
tion of examiners to examine corporations organized under the provi- 
sions of this act or to use national-bank examiners for this Purpose. 
All examiners appointed by him shall be subject to existing provisions 
of law relating to national-bank examiners and to the provisions of 
the Federal reserve act which prohibit national-bank examiners from 

rforming any service for compensation for any bank or officer and 

om disclosing the names of rrowers or the collateral for loans 
without obtain ng the written consent of the comptroller, and such 
provisions shall held to apply to examiners appointed to examine 
corporations organized under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Senate. After having spoken 
for some time, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend 
and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other 
pur 2 
Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered; and the Senator from North Carolina will proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to submit for the 
consideration of the Senate some observations upon the pending 
bill, commonly known as the Capper bill. I do not wish what 
I shall say to be understood as importing opposition to its enact- 
ment, but as in the nature of criticism of it upon the ground 
of its insufficiency and inadequacy to accomplish the professed 
purpose of its sponsors. 

I do not say that the proposed bill is bad legislation or 
that it will be hurtful legislation. I do not see any special 
harm to come from the enactment of it. Legislation of this 
character ordinarily might be treated with more or less indiffer- 
ence, but for the fact that the ineffectiveness of legislation 
intended to meet an emergency calling for prompt and effective 
action frequently operates as an embarrassment and hinders 
the adoption of necessary legislation. For this reason, while 1 
see no special harm in the pending bill, I am very much 
afraid its enactment will be made the excuse for the postpone- 
ment of proper and adequate legislation. 

I regard the Capper bill as of very little consequence so far 
as it is designed in any way to help agriculture, to help the 
so-called dirt“ farmer, the man who makes his living by the 
cultivation of the soil. My reasons for this opinion are two- 
fold—first, because I do not believe that in the agricultural 
sections, as distinguished from the stock-raising sections, the 
machinery provided in this bill will be put into operation, 
because its provisions will be found impracticable of successful 
application to the conditions. 

I do not doubt that the provisions of the bill relating to 
stock raising will be both practical and helpful in the great 
stock-raising sections of the country. I can readily conceive 
that in that portion of our country where the chief industry Is 
stock raising upon a large scale there may be inducements 
sufficient to interest capital to invest in the establishment of 
the loaning corporations provided in this bill, notwithstanding 
their limited field of operation. My second reason for the belief 
that this bill will not be of help to agricultural interests is 
because the restrictions Imposed upon advancements for this 
purpose make it valueless to the farmer. 

With these general observations, I want to address myself 
to the provisions of this bill; and let it be understood now that 
I am not speaking of the Lenroot bill, and let it also be under- 
stood that I am not speaking of the provisions in the bill 
which propose to amend the Federal reserve act and the farm 
loan act, Provisions for the amendment of those two Federal 
agencies are contained both in the Capper bill and in the Len- 
root bill. I think the amendments so proposed are very val- 
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uable and will be helpful to the farmer and the stock raiser. 
I am now addressing myself exclusively to the new system of 
agricultural credits which the Capper bill undertakes to create 
and put into operation, 

The bill provides a system of primary credit corporations, 
corporations created for the purpose of lending money to 
farmers and stock raisers, corporations the capital of which is 
to be altogether furnished by individual subscription. These 
banks are each to have a paid-in capital of $250,000 before they 
are permitted to commence business. The bill also creates a 
system of rediscount credit corporations, each with a paid-in 
capital of not less than a million dollars, which capital must 
also be raised by private or corporate subscription. 

These banks—and they are in a sense banks, though called in 
the bill corporations—whether primary banks or rediscount 
banks, are to be owned and operated entirely by private capital. 
The Government is not to invest a penny under the plan. The 
only thing the Government has to do with it is to maintain, 
through the Comptroller of the Currency and the board put in 
charge of the system, a general supervision and control over 
the operations of the institutions of the system, largely for the 
purpose of stabilization and safeguarding these institutions 
against mismanagement. My chief objection, as indicated, to 
the measure is the ineffective and misleading manner with 
which it deals with agriculture. First, so far as the farmer is 
concerned, as I have already said, the scheme is wholly im- 
practicable and will not become operative in the agricultural 
States, and for two good and sufficient reasons. 

First, it will be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to 
raise the capital with which to start the business and establish 
the banks. Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars is a large 
sum of money, especially when it must be raised in large part, 
if raised at all, by an industry which admittedly is not pros- 
perous at this time, which is a borrower of money, and there- 
fore without ability to furnish the cash capital required in the 
establishment of. these institutions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have not studied the bill carefully, but 
I am curious to know whether under it the stockholders and 
incorporators would be confined to farmers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; they would not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Anyone could organize these corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I shall get to that within a few minutes. 
I said that if a farmer were able and had the money he no 
doubt would be tempted to invest it, because if established the 
system would furnish a source of credit which in some way 
might be helpful to him, and if he had the money he would 
have an interest in investing it in this way. But outside 
capita] does not have that personal interest in the creation of 
such banks. Outside capital would only invest in it, therefore, 
when there appeared a profit-earning possibility. 

The system is defective not only from the standpoint of the 
inability of the farmer, who is immediately concerned, to fur- 
nish the money, but it is defective in that it does not offer 
a sufficient profit inducement to tempt outside capital that 
might otherwise invest. Let me develop that. Why do I say 
that? I say that for the reason that according to the very 
terms and conditions of the bill these banks, located in agri- 
cultural districts, as distinguished from stock-growing districts, 
are so circumscribed and so limited as to the character of busi- 
ness they may do as to afford no adequate inducement to out- 
side capital. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In order that the Senator may answer 
what I have in mind 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will not the Senator just let me finish de- 
veloping that, and then I will be very glad to have him inter- 
rupt? I want the Senator to let me state the facts upon which 
I base that conclusion. I base it upon facts disclosed in the 
bill, and I want to state them, because I think probably they 
have not been called to the attention of the Senator or the 
Senate. Then I shall be more than delighted to have him 
interrupt me. 

Let me call attention, in support of my contention, to section 
4. It reads as follows: 


That each corporation so organized shall have power under such rules 


and r tions as the Comptroller of the Curren 

(1) To make advances upon, to discount, to rediscount, or purchase, 
and to sell or negotiate, with or without its indorsement or guaranty 
notes, drafts, or bills of exchange and to accept drafts or bills o 
exchange, which— 
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I ask the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] if he is 
following me, to note the word “ Which“ 
which— 

(a) Are issued or drawn for an agricultural purpose or the proceeds 
of which have been or are to be used for an agricultural purpose. 

(b) Have a maturity at the time of discount, purchase, or acceptance 
not exceeding nine months. 

(c) Are secured at the time of discount, purchase, or acceptance by 
warehouse receipts or other like documents conveying or securing title 
to nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural products. 

Now, there is not a line in the bill authorizing the corporation 
to extend any relief to agriculture by direct loan except that 
provision, which provides that the loan must be for an agricul- 
tural purpose, the maturity must be not exceeding nine months, 
but that no loan for an agricultural purpose for nine months or 
any other length of time shall be made except it be secured by 
warehouse receipts upon nonperishable agricultural products 
that are readily marketable. So that the sole and exclusive 
function and business of the corporation in a purely agricultural 
section would be to lend to farmers for agricultural purposes 
only where the debt was secured by a warehouse receipt 

That is all the business the bank can do. It can not lend to 
a farmer for the purpose of helping him to produce a crop, It 
can not make a loan to the farmer upon his land. It can not 
lend to the farmer upon his horses, his mules, his tractor, his 
wagons, his carts, or his farming implements, however valuable 
they may be. It can not lend to him upon his growing crop, 
although it may be planted and may be in a thriving condition 
and may promise large returns. It can not make a loan to the 
farmer upon personal security of any kind, or upon solvent 
indorsement. His character, his ability, and his reputation for 
thrift count for nothing in the transaction. The bank, so far 
as agricultural advances are concerned, can do no business 
under these provisions except to loan or discount paper secured 
by mortgage or lien for nonperishable, readily marketable 
agricultural products. 

How does anyone expect a bank with no right to receive 
deposits, with such restrictions upon its power to do business, 
to get capital from the outside? If the farmers wish to raise 
money for the purpose of establishing a bank and desire the 
assistance of outside capital, they can go to the State and apply 
for a charter by the same general processes that are set up in 
the bill, and get it authorizing the creation of a bank for agri- 
cultural purposes in the main, with the right and privilege to 
do a general banking business, with less hampering requirements 
as to supervision, reserves, and so forth. Why should the 
farmer or why should outside investors in these circumstances 
invest their money in a bank of the sort proposed in the pend- 
ing bill? 

I now yield to the Senator from Michigan if he still desires 
to interrupt me. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I do not construe the bill as the Senator 
does. Subdivision (e), to which the Senator referred, under 
section 4, is a provision by which the bank can rediscount paper 
that is sent to it. It has the ordinary power, as I understand 
it, of the ordinary bank. It has the special privilege, which the 
ordinary bank does not have, of rediscounting such paper as 
that to which the Senator has referred. But that is only one 
subdivision relating to the powers of the bank. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator be so kind as to point out 
to me one word in the bill that authorizes them to receive de- 
posits or do any kind of banking business except to lend money 
for agricultural purposes under conditions such as I have de- 
scribed? The provision with reference to advances on stock is 
more liberal, but I am now addressing myself to agricultural 
loans—— 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I think it refers equally to nonperishable 
agricultural products as it does to stock raising. That is my 
understanding of the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The power to lend money upon notes for 
agricultural purposes upon nine months’ maturity is limited by 
the terms of the bill which I have read to paper secured by 
agricultural products. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The bill gives the banking corporation 
to be created the power to charge the same rate the ordinary 
bank does. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Where it makes a loan of the kind it is 
permitted to make. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. It has the same advantages as to interest 
rates, then. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I submit that the chairman of the com- 
mittee will not contend that under the bill a bank could lend 
money for agricultural purposes except as I have indicated, 

Mr. McLEAN. A bank? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The bank which is to be created under the 
Capper bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator loses sight entirely of the new 
section 13a. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At what page? 

Mr. McLEAN. Page 85. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is with reference to loans by the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. MoLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have already stated that I am not dis- 
cussing at this time the proposed amendment of the Federal 
reserve act. I am discussing the provisions of the Capper bill 
outside of the amendments proposed to the Federal reserve act. 
I stated distinctly in the beginning that I would not at this time 
discuss the amendments which are proposed to the Federal 
reserve act and which I said are very valuable. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I supposed 
he was talking about the bill and the amendments which were 
reported to the committee and are now before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am talking about the Capper bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Those provisions are in both bills. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know they are in both bills; but the bank 
which is authorized to be set up under the provisions of the 
Capper bill can not make an agricultural loan, as I understand 
it, unless that agricultural loan is secured by a warehouse re- 
ceipt. Is not that true? 

Mr. MoLEAN. Yes; that is true so far as those corporations 
are concerned. But if the Senator will take into consideration 
the amendments proposed to the Federal reserve act it wil 
be seen that what we call growers’ paper—notes secured by 
nothing except the character of the farmer if he wants the 
money for the purpose of buying fertilizer or horses or mules 
or implements—may be accepted. He can go to any bank and 
get his note for nine months discounted, and thus that note is 
eligible for rediscount in the Federal reserve bank, 

We have gone to all lengths in the matter of extending credit 
to growers, far beyond anything that was recommended by 
the commission of agricultural inquiry, because they insisted 


that the limit should be six months; and yet upon further- 


deliberation the committee felt that they would go to all lengths 
in extending to growers an accommodation of nine months’ 
maturity. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, yes; but that, if the Senator will par- 
don me, is a loan to be made by a Federal reserve bank. 
Mr. McLEAN. Yes; by the bank. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And not by the bank about which I am 
talking; not by the bank permitted to be set up under the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Not by the Federal reserye bank, but by a 
member bank; any bank that is a member of the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes; but these Capper bill banks are not 
to be members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr, McLEAN. No; we did not intend that they should be. 
They are finance corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me call the Senator’s attention to sec- 
tion 13a, and that is very valuable. I will say to the Senator 
that I am exceedingly glad we are to have an amendment of 
that sort to the Federal reserve act. It reads: 

Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as to 
its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for an 
agricultural purpose or based upon live stock and having a maturity, 
at the time of discount, exclusive of days of grace, not exceeding 
nine months, 

That is a loan authorized to be made by the Federal reserve 
bank. That is not a loan authorized to be made by one of 
the agricultural credit banks. That is the point I am making. 
I am making the point that the credit banks are not authorized, 
under the terms. of the bill, either expressly or impliedly, to 
lend money upon agricultural paper, except when secured by a 
warehouse receipt. ` 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator even there is confining the limits 
of the bill to chattel mortgages or other like instruments. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is as to live stock, 

Mr. MeLEAN. Not necessarily. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The very language confines it to live stock, 
if the Senator will pardon me. The language then proceeds: 

by chattel mortgages or other like instruments confer: 
and paramount Tien upon live stock which are a Hi Bet 
marke 

That is the provision defining the powers of the proposed 
rural credit corporations or banks proposed to be created by the 
Capper bill with loans to stock raisers. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 


Mr. STERLING. There is other language in connection with 
the term “ warehouse receipts” which the Senator from North 
Carolina does not seem to take into consideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS, “Or other like documents.” 

Mr. STERLING. The language to which I refer is— 
warehouse receipts or other like docum con 
to nenpertahable and readily eA err fel akarna oe 

Of course, there may be something else than the warehouse 
receipts, distinctively so known, upon which he may procure a 
loan—other documents conveying or securing title than ware- 
house receipts. A warehouse receipt is evidence of his title to 
so much grain in the warehouse. So a bill of sale is evidence 
of his title to the property. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The Senator is right in that the paper must 
be secured. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the paper must be secured and it must 
be secured by warehouse receipts or other documents covering 
nonperishable agricultural products—warehouse receipts or 
other documents conveying or securing title. What is the differ- 
ence? There is no difference, of course. We may have a ware- 
house receipt or some other document conveying the same title, 
but the point I am making is that it is confined to nonperishable, 
readily marketable agricultural products—things already pro- 
duced. It makes no difference whether the pledge of the prop- 
erty is by warehouse receipt or other conveyance of title. 

Mr. STERLING. My idea was simply that it should not be 
confined to warehouse receipts; and the Senator from North 
Carolina, I think, shares that impression. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The same principle is applicable, no matter 
whether the particular paper taken is a warehouse receipt, 
chattel mortgage, or any other “like document.” The language 
is “ warehouse receipts or other like documents conveying or 
securing title to nonperishable and readily marketable agricul- 
tural products.” So what I said holds. Not a dollar may be 
loaned by these proposed credit corporations for agricultural 
purposes, for nine months or any other length of time, unless 
the loan be secured by a mortgage or warehouse receipt upon 
“nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural products,” 
which means, of course, that the crop must be produced, the 
thing must be in existence, it must be nonperishable, and it 
must be readily marketable. That is the limitation upon the 
power of these institutions to lend money for agricultural pur- 


poses, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator believe that such loans 
should be made without security? 

Mr. SIMMONS. They must be made upon this particular 
security the bill provides; they may not be made upon any 
other kind of property. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I ask the Senator does he believe that the 
banks should be authorized to loan without adequate security? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly not; but if the bank is to be of 
any service to the farmer, if it is to be sufficiently profit-earning 
to induce capital to enter into it, so as to make it feasible and 
practicabie to establish such banks, if it is to be either bene- 
ficial to the farmer, in fact, if it is to ever come into existence, 
I think we shall have to broaden its lending powers and not 
limit them to lending money to farmers upon the conveyance 
of title to “ nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural 
products” which have already been produced. We have got to 
extend the power of the bank to lend money to farmers upon 
any security which may be adequate and may be approved, for 
the purpose of enabling them not only to sell the crops they 
have already produced but to finance the making of the crops 
which will never be produced unless the farmers can finance 
their produgtion. 

Mr. CAPPER. If the Senator from North Carolina will 
yield, I desire to say that I hope he will keep in mind the fact 
that the agencies set up in title 1 are not banks, and it is not 
contemplated that they shall attempt to do what is commonly 
known as a banking business or to take care of production 
credits. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to have the Senator who introduced 
the pending bill or the chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency to answer a question. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether the $250,000 capitalized primary lending insti- 
tutions which the bill authorizes to be established be called 
banks or corporations, for they are intended to perform some 
of the functions of a bank and some of the functions of a cor- 
poration, and may be called one or the other; but do the Sen- 
ators or any of those who have interrupted me contend that 
under the terms of the pending bill those institutions will be 
able to advance money to farmers for agricultural purposes ex- 
cept it be upon security in the nature of a lien or a mortgage 
or a warehouse receipt upon “ nonperishable and readily mar- 
ketable agricultural products”? Do those Senators contend 
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that those institutions will have any power to lend money upon 
the security of any property other than that I have specified, 
or will have any power to receive deposits or to conduct general 
loaning or banking business? As I have indicated, by the very 
terms of this bill, which, of course, will be subject to strict 
construction, will not their lending power for agricultural pur- 
poses be restricted to the security upon the class of products 
to which I have referred? I ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tec on Banking and Currency if that is not true? 

Mr. MeLEAN. I think the Senator from North Carolina is 
right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we have that point established, It 
is true that the committee has inserted in the bill—and I thank 
him for it and I thank the committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for it—an amendment greatly enlarging the functions 
of the Federal reserve banks and their member banks with 
reference to making loans to farmers. It is very valuable; 
but those are loans which the member bank of the Federal 
reserve system is authorized to make to farmers and not 
loans which are authorized to be made by the proposed rural- 
eredit corporations which the Capper bill sets up. I am glad 
we now have that distinction well established. 

Mr. President, I wish to ask as a practical business ques- 
tion, is it conceivable that outside capital would furnish the 
money to establish the proposed banks in view of their narrow 
and limited power to carry on business, for they are limited to 
loans to stock raisers and farmers and can only loan to a farmer 
on pledge or conveyance of nonperishable farm product already 
produced and ready for market. 

The banks proposed to be created must have a pai l-in capital 
of $250,000 each, and when the farmers succeed in getting 
the money for such a bank and it is paid in, one-fourth of it 
must be taken out and deposited with the Federal reserve 
bank as a reserve fund, and if the farm-credit bank creates 
an indebtedness it must increase its reserve fund in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, so that, including the 25 per cent, it will 
always equal 74} per cent of the entire indebtedness of the 
corporation. 

I am not going to stop at this point to criticize that feature, 
but it is a very strange thing to me that this provision with ref- 
erence to reserves should have been put into this bill. If it 
were thought necessary to require these banks to use one- 
fourth of their capital as reserve, why did the bill require 
these funds of the farmers, so to speak, this money raised for 
the purpose of financing the operations of agriculture, to be 
placed in the Federal reserve banks, thereby using the farmers’ 
money for the purpose of swelling the rediscount resources of 
the commercial system? 

There is proposed to be set up here in juxtaposition with 
this primary bank a rediscount farmers’ corporation with a 
capital of a million dollars. Its function, and its sole function 
under this bill, is to rediscount the paper of the primary credit 
corporation or bank; it is the reservoir from which the primary 
banks may draw their means to finance their customers, just 
as the Federal reserve banks constitute the reservoir from 
which the member banks of that system may draw in case of 
need. Why does not the bill permit the reserve fund of 25 per 
cent which is exacted from the primary corporations or banks 
of this new system to be deposited with the rediscount agri- 
cultual banks and thereby strengthen the reservoir from 
which they may by drawing rediscounts supply the cash re- 
quirements instead of putting it in the commercial banks? 

Mr. McLEAN. As to the million-dollar bank, the rediscount 
bank, it is not required to have any reserve at all, and sound 
banking would require that there should be a liquid reserve 
for the system somewhere. So the bill requires that such 
reserve shall be kept by the smaller banks, and it might as well 
be kept in the Federal reserve system as anywhere else, be- 
cause it can not be used. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me get another thought 
before the Senate. I was happy to make clear to the Senate 
the other proposition which I have presented. The system pro- 
posed to be set up for the farmers by the pending bill is cham- 
pioned by the chairman of the agricultural bloc in this body. 
It is analogous in its framework to the Federal reserve system. 
It has its member banks, namely, the $250,000 primary banks; 
it has its parent bank, to wit, the million-dollar rediscount 
bank. One is a local bank; the other is a rediscounting bank. 
The rediscount bank takes the place of the Federal reserve 
bank; the lending bank takes the place of the member bank 
in the Federal reserve system. When the member bank in the 
Federal reserve system is required to deposit a reserve, it de- 
posits it with the Federal reserve bank. That is its discount 
bank; and that strengthens that bank. 


Now, when we come to a farmers’ system it seems to me— 
and if I am wrong about it I wish to be put right—if we are 
going to require the member corporation, so to speak, the 
primary lending bank, to take one-fourth of its funds and put 
them in a reserve fund to be deposited somewhere else, by 
analogy with the Federal reserve system, the bill ought to 
require that that reserve fund shall be deposited in this redis- 
count bank, thereby strengthening and augmenting its ability to 
aid the primary institutions of the system. It seems to me that 
the farmer is done an injustice when this reserve fund, which 
comes out of the capital he invests in his primary lending bank, 
is deposited in the Federal reserve bank instead of the redis- 
counting banks of the new system. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, it is desirable to have a reserve 
somewhere, 

Mr. SIMMONS, I am not objecting to a reserve; I am object- 
ing to its diversion from the farm credit system. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator will concede that there should 
be a liquid reserve somewhere. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not objecting to a reserve. The Sen- 
ator does not understand me as making any objection or any 
criticism as to the reserve. It is all right. It is intended to 
secure the creditors of these banks, and it is all right. The 
point I am making is that you ought not to take this fund that 
is part of the farmer’s financing fund and deposit it in an 
agency of the commercial banking system. You ought to de- 
posit it in the rediscounting bank which you have set up for 
the benefit of the farmer and as a part of your rural credit 
system. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It would not add to the rediscounting power 
of the smaller bank to require that its reserves be deposited 
with the parent bank. It would not add a dollar to its money- 
lending facilities or power. The Senator can see that. d 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Connecticut mean to 
say that all the reserves that are deposited in the Federal re- 
serve banks do not in any way strengthen those institutions? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not weaken the banks, however. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; but they strengthen those institutions 
instead of strengthening the institution of the farmer. You 
have set up here one system for your commercial bank, and 
you are proposing to set up another system for agriculture. I 
do not want you to undermine that in any way. I do not want 
you to take any prop from under it. I do not want you to use 
the farmers’ fund for the purpose of strengthening some other 
system, 7 

Mr. McLEAN. The smaller banks can discount up to ten 
times their capital and surplus. No limit at all is put upon 
the parent bank. There is no trouble about the parent bank 
discounting any quantity of paper that is presented by the 
smaller banks, provided it is approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board; so that it would not strengthen the smaller banks a 
particle if they kept their reserves with the parent bank, 
Moreover, the law provides that the Federal reserve banks may 
purchase the acceptances of the parent bank, the million-dollar 
bank, and there you complete your chain; and it seemed to the 
committee that it was altogether proper that these reserves 
should be kept with the Federal reserve banks, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, I do not agree with the Senator, 
and I ask if he can show any reason why these reserves should 
not be kept with the farmers’ rediscounting institutions? 

Mr. McLEAN. I know of no reason why they should be kept 
with the parent bank. It would not benefit the smaller banks 
a particle; and in view of the fact, as I have just said, that 
the Federal reserve banks may purchase the acceptances of 
the large banks whenever they think the public interests re- 
quire it, it is entirely proper that the reserves should be kept 
with the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Oh, Mr. President, that is beside the point. 
It is true, of course, that there is a provision in the amendment 
which the committee proposes to the Federal reserve system 
that authorizes the Federal reserve banks in certain conditions 
to purchase or to rediscount the paper of the rediscount agri- 
cultural credit associations; but that is the only provision 
there is in the bill for the rediscounting by the Federal Re- 
serve Board of any of the paper of these agricultural banks, 
either the primary bank or the rediscount bank. Here is the 
provision: 

That the Federal reserve act, as amended, be further amended by 
adding at the end of section 14 a new paragraph, as follows: 

“(f) To purchase and sell in the open market, either from or to 
domestic banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, acceptances of cor- 
porations organized under the Federal agricultural credits act when- 
ever the Federal Reserve Board shall declare that the public interest 
so requires.” 

There is not a line in this bill that directly provides that 
either the small bank or the big agricultural bank can discount 
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its paper with the Federal reserve banks, except the provision 
that in case the Federal Reserve Board shall find and declare 
that the public interest requires that that be done, it may then 
be done. In other words, if a war emergency or some other 
condition of things more distressing than the present doleful 
state of affairs in agriculture shall happen, then, to save the 
situation, as an emergency measure, the board may, if it can be 
persuaded and if the financial interests will permit it, declare 
that there is a public necessity for the rediscount of this paper 
by the Federal reserve bank, and then it may rediscount it, and 
not until then, With the rediscounting powers of the Federal 
reserve bank as broad as they are for the accommodation of 
commercial interests, when the farmer’s paper comes there, 
and comes through a bank created by the Federal Government 
under the protection of the Federal Government, why should 
it be necessary to gather together that board and to convince 
them that a very exceptional and extraordinary situation has 
been created in order that the farmer's paper may enter the 
sacred portals of the commercial reserve banks of the country? 

Mr. MCLEAN. Of course, the Senator knows that we are not 
creating commercial banks. We are creating these new cor- 
porations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and why such iniquities, why such in- 
justice, why such discrimination against the farmer? 

Mr. MCLEAN. We can not give them all the privileges of the 
member banks when they are in no sense banks. They can 
not accept deposits. They are organized merely for the pur- 
pose of financing particularly the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations; and there is great need, as it seems to the committee, 
of establishing organizations for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS, If the Senator will pardon me, you permit 
them to lend money. You permit them to discount paper. You 
assume control and: supervision over them. You have them 
examined. You require them to deposit with the Government 
a reserve fund to secure their obligations and their notes, and 
yet you say that they are not banks in the sense that the 
paper which has come into being through an instrumentality 
that you provide is not entitled to equal participation in the 
benefits of your Federal reserve discounting system. 

Mr. McLEAN. We did not believe that it was sound bank- 
ing or proper to give to these institutions all the benefits and 
rediscounting privileges that the member banks of the country 
have. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, that is beside the question. 
‘It may not be proper to confer upon them the broad functions 
of banking that you have conferred upon the commercial banks, 
I think it is, but in your judgment it may not be proper; but 
you have found that it was proper to confer upon them cer- 
tain banking functions, the power to do certain things, and 
very important things, that banks do, and that power involves 
the issuance of paper and the discount of notes; and to carry 
on that system which you have inaugurated they ought to have 
the same privileges of rediscount with the Federal reserve 
system which is given to like paper and like business when 
earried on by the member banks of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. McLEAN. The committee felt—and I think the com- 
mittee was entirely right in its conclusion—that these institu- 
tions, if they wanted to receive the benefits of the Federal 
reserve system, should organize banks, and not these finance 
corporations: If they want to do a banking business, let 
them organize as banks. Their capital of $250,000 renders 
them eligible, and there is no objection to their doing that; but 
we felt that it was a very promising experiment to try to 
organize these rediscounting corporations for the purpose of 
accommodating the cooperative marketing associations. 

I know that in my section of the country the growers of 
tobacco have recently formed a large cooperative association. 
They have succeeded in getting their accommodations at the 
banks, to be sure; but had one of these large corporations been 
formed it is quite probable that they could have gotten their 
accommodations there, possibly at a lower rate of interest. 
It is unwise to invite a pyramiding of these rediscounts, first 
in the primary bank or the smaller bank, then to rediscount 
with the parent bank, and then for the parent bank to take it 
to the Federal reserve bank. It seemed to the committee that 
it was unwise to confer upon these corporations all the powers 
and privileges of rediscount which the national banks now 
have, and I think it is unwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is merely the Senator's opinion, of 
course, and I find no argument to support it in what he has 
just said. I have pursued that line of argument as far as I 
care to and I am satisfied to let it rest there. 

Mr. President, when I was diverted into the discussion of 
this reserve provision of the bill I was laying down the propo- 
sition. that it was perfectly evident from a business standpoint 


that this measure, so far as it seeks to help agriculture as 
such, probably would be found inoperative, and would seldom, 
if ever, be invoked. I think that is too clear to require fur- 
ther demonstration. There would be no way to get the money 
to set up these banks. The farmer does not have it. If he 
had it there would be very little inducement to put it in. 
The outside investor will not do it because the business which 
the corporation may do—and I am speaking of a strictly 
agricultural community, not of a stoek-raising community—is 
so limited and so narrow that there is really no prospect of 
profit. Besides, if the farmer wants to establish an institution, 
and he can raise the money for the purpose for which these 
corporations are proposed to be created, he can get a charter 
from his State just as well as he can from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and a charter which will not so circumscribe and limit 
his activities. 

Under this bill he is denied the right to receive deposits. 
Deposits constitute largely the money with which commercial 
banks do their business. The only means these banks have 
of inereasing their capital is to sell more stock or to sell 
debentures, and incur debt. Whether those debentures will 
be salable in the markets or not, I think is exceedingly ques- 
tionable. I doubt very much whether they would meet any 
ready response in the market unless the interest rates were 
exceedingly high, because the privilege of exemption from 
taxation, which is conferred upon the farm-loan banks, and 
even the joint-stock lands banks, is denied to these banks. The 
only source of funds, therefore, is through the creation of 
debts, and they can only borrow upon bonds. They can not 
borrow upon their notes at the commercial banks. They are 
not authorized to borrow money except upon debentures se- 
cured by such collaterals as they may take in the course 
of their business. 

Denied these powers to do business generally, out of which 
great profits can be made in case they should get a charter 
for a State bank, does anybody believe that they would delib- 
erately invest their money in a Federal bank with these lim- 
ited powers, when by investing thelr money in a State bank 
they might do everything that is provided in this bill as per- 
missible for the corporation to do, and, in addition to that, 
might carry on the general business of a banking and trust 
company ? i 

But suppose we concede that these banks will be attractive 
investments, which they will not be, and that they will be 
established all over the country, which they will not be, and 
that they will furnish to the farmers of the United States 
abundant credits for the purpose of niarketing and distribut- 
ing their products. Even so, is that all the relief the farmers 
of this country are asking or are to get from the Congress? 
Is the financing of the distribution of the farmer’s crop the 
main trouble with which he now struggles and labors? 

Are there not outside of this system reasonably adequate 
facilities with which the farmer can finance this part of his 
operations? The cooperative associations which this bill per- 
mits to take the benefit and advantage of this act—these co- 
operative associations, created for the purpose of marketing 
and selling the farmer’s products, are coming rapidly into be- 
ing all over the country, and I take it that within a very short 
time especially the nonperishable crops of this country will be 
largely sold through those associations. They will become the 
great, distributing agencies of farm products in this country. 
They largely are now, in some parts of the country. They are 
functioning splendidly. But I do not think they are in any 
great distress about getting money. 

There is nothing I can see in e Federal reserve system 
which interferes with their getting relief through it. They 
have the farmer’s products in their hands. Is it cotton? Is 
it tobacco? It has been turned over to them. The legal title 
has been vested in them upon the making of a small cash pay- 
ment. They have a perfect right to mortgage or pledge it to 
secure money. They need to secure it at one time for only 
enough to make one payment—first the advance payment, then 
the first deferred payment, then the second deferred payment, 
and then the last deferred payment. These payments come in 
regular order. When they pledge the crop for the first pay- 
ment, the whole crop is mortgaged and the security is super- 
abundant. When they have sold off a part, the loan made to 
get the money for the first payment is canceled, and then they 
have the balance of the crop to secure the second deferred pay- 
ment; and the process goes on until the end. 

The point I am making is that there is in the hands of these 
associations an abundance of the very best security in the 
world, and all they need is a loan for three months for the next 
deferred payment, and that they can secure from the Federal 
reserve banks through their member banks or the War Fi- 
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nance Corporation, because their paper is eligible paper. But 
independently of the Federal reserve bank, I do not think these 
cooperative associations haye found any difficulty in getting 
advances upon these products to finance their distribution by 
orderly marketing processes, 

It is not a matter of borrowing money when the crop is 
made and harvested. When the crop is harvested the farmer 
has something to sell to get money. He has tangible security 
to offer for a loan, if he does not wish to sell, He is not in any 
particular distress with reference to borrowing money upon the 
pledge of his finished product. That is not the time when he 
is in need of money. The time when he needs money and can 
not get it is when he is making that crop. He needs money to 
buy his horses and his mules, to buy his tractors, to buy his 
trucks, to buy his farming implements, to buy the seed which 
he plants, to pay for the labor employed in the making of his 
crop. For nine long months, beginning with January and ending 
about October, the farmer is spending money from day to day, 
not little money, but big money, in the preparation of his land, 
in the cultivation of his crops, in the harvesting of his crops, 
and during that time no money is coming in from any source 
whatsoever. It is to meet these daily expenditures, when he is 
getting no money, when he has nothing to sell, when he is engaged 
in the intensive and expensive processes of production, that he 
needs help. He does not so much need help when his labors are 
finished, when his daily expenditures are over, when his product 
is ready for the market, and the market is ready to take it, 

I want to ask the sponsor of this bill, who sits before me, 
Senator Capper, if there is one line in his bill, if there is one 
syllable in his bill, which provides for lending one dollar to the 
farmer for the purpose of enabling him to produce a crop? And 
I wish to remind him that it must be obvious to him and every- 
body that if the farmer can not finance the production of his 
crops there will be no products upon which he can borrow money. 

Mr. CAPPER. I will say to the Senator that we do not under- 
take to handle production credits through the machinery set 
up by this bill. This measure simply undertakes to aid in the 
erderly marketing of the products of the farm by creating these 
agricultural credit corporations and the rediscount corporations 
which will handle the farmer's paper, and it liberalizes the 
banking machinery we already have with reference to agricul- 
tural paper, widens the door to the Federal reserve bank, and 
enlarges the opportunities for the marketing of a certain class 
of agricultural paper, which will probably be of longer ma- 
turity, and which as a rule banks now are not anxious to handle, 
They prefer the short-time, liquid paper, but we undertake 
now to find another outlet through these agricultural credit 
corporations and through these larger rediscount corporations 
for that large volume of paper which as a rule probably would 
run from six to nine months and which is confined largely to 
the marketing of the products of the farm and to the live-stock 
industry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I will concede that the bill is 
much more liberal in its terms with reference to financing the 
live-stock industry. The point I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate is that there is a strange omission in this bill. 
I bad understood that the representatives of the farm bloc 
were proposing to deal with these problems in a broad and gen- 
erous way toward the farmer, but there is a strange omission 
in the bill to provide any means by which the farmer can ob- 
tain credit to enable him to make his crop. After he has made 
his crop this bill provides, as do other bills, a source from 
which he can get credit. But when it deals with the farmer, 
even after he has made the crop, it allows him to discount 
his paper with his bank only upon his giving security upon 
his crop. 

It does not even permit him to take advantage of this sys- 
tem for the purpose of borrowing money upon his own credit, 
upon his personal property other than his crops, or upon per- 
sonal indorsement, in case it should be convenient for him to 
present solvent indorsements. It seems to me it deals very 
hardly with the feal farmers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the chair). The 
hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, it becomes the duty of the 
Chair to lay before the Senate the unfinished business, which 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 12817) to amend 
and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other 


purposes. 
Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection it is so or- 
dered, and the Senator from North Carolina will proceed. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. When the original draft of the bill 
under consideration was first presented to an assemblage of 
Senators, who heard it advocated by representatives of the 
National Live Stock Association, I called attention to the fact 
that while it did, as now suggested by the Senator from North 
Carolina, seem to make provision for the necessities of the liye- 
stock growers, and also made provision for borrowing the money 
on crops that had already been made, it did not cover the entire 
ground, in that it contained no provision whatever, so far as I 
liave been able to discover, that would provide for the financing 
of the producing of the crop. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not imagine that the friends 
of the measure would contend for it that it meets that phase of 
the situation at all, I assume, however, that this is not to be 
considered as the complete legislation dealing with the subject 
of rural credits, and that the phase to which I have adverted, 
namely, the financing of the farmer in the producing of the 
crop, is to be taken care of in the bill which, as I understand, 
will follow the consideration of the pending measure. 

Mr. SIMMONS, That may be true, but why wait? If the 
farmer is permitted in the pending bill to set up this sort of 
banking institution, why is he to be denied the benefit of going to 
it to secure credit for the expenses of crop production? I am a 
bit skeptical as to what further bills may be enacted to give the 
farmer the relief denied him in the pending measure. Of course, 
it may be that the farmer wiil be given access to some other 
agency under some other legislation intended for the purpose of 
financing his production, just as the stock raiser is given access 
to some other agency to aid him in financing his operations. But 
when we are setting up a system under which the farmer is to 
furnish the money in order to finance the bank or the corpora- 
tion, why not permit him to go to that institution for credit as 
well as to the other institutions? The stock raiser is permitted 
to go to both, the cooperative association is permitted to go to 
both, but the farmer is not permitted to go to this institution, 
which he creates himself, except when he goes with a mortgage 
in his hand upon a crop already produced. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I concede that it would be very 
much more satisfactory to me, and I dare say to most of those 
who are vitally interested in the financing of the producing of 
the farmers’ crops, if the provisions to that end were incorpo- 
rated in the one measure. It seems to me that they might very 
properly be so incorporated. It seems to me, though, that the 
pending bill, as it is framed, could not very well meet the con- 
ditions to which the Senator has adverted, namely, the financing 
ot the production of the crop by the farmer. It seems to have 
an entirely different object. I would like to see incorporated 
in the pending bill, so we would not have to take chances upon 
some other bill which may not be as popular in the Senate as 
is the Capper bill, provisions for financing the farmers’ opera- 
tions in the production of crops. But if we dispose of the pend- 
ing measure and then take up the other bill, I hope we may 
be able thus to take care of the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator sees my point. Here is a Fed- 
eral corporation that is proposed to be set up and the farmer* 
is supposed to raise the money, either himself or through his 
friends, to finance it. It might be a very great benefit to the 
farmer provided it could be financed and provided its func- 
tions were sufficiently broad to accommodate his needs and re- 
quirements. If, by reason of the narrowness of the functions 
of the corporation we are endeavoring to create, the farmer 
loses the opportunity, of what avail would it be? What I have 
in mind is sufficiently to brokden the field of the operation of the 
corporation organized in an agricultural district so as to en- 
able it to function and make money, and thereby create an in- 
ducement to capital to invest in it so that we may have some 
assurance that the institutions will be established and that the 
farmers will get the benefit of them. 

I concede very readily there would be no trouble in the large 
stock-growing sections of the country in raising the money 
necessary to establish the institutions, and I concede the powers 
given to lend to stock raisers probably will be amply sufficient 
to meet their requirements. But in a section like my State, 
or like the whole South, for that matter, where there is rela- 
tively little stock raising, where it is altogether agricultural, 
I am convinced that unless we shall broaden those powers so as 
to let the bank do more business and let it cover all the 
requirements of the farmer we shall never be able to put it 
in operation in those sections, and, beneficial as it might be, as 
now written it will be of little or no benefit to the farmers in 
these States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
permit an interruption 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly. 


Mr. President, if the Senator will 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. I fully agree with him, T can not 
perceive that the bill would be of any particular benefit to the 
farmers in his section of the country, peculiar as is the system 
of agriculture there. We are in very much the same situation 
in our section. The bill would undoubtedly be of assistance 
to those of our people who are engaged in stock raising upon 
a relatively large scale. It would be of no assistance whatever, 
as I have indicated heretofore, to the very considerable portion 
of our population who are in exactly the same situation as are 
the farmers in the State of the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr, SIMMONS. And it would never be organized in those 
sections, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is quite right. I agree fully 
to that. But what troubles me is that it seems to me it would 
be scarcely practicable to so mold these corporations, the 
organization of which is provided for by the bill, as to afford 
the assistance needed in the financing of the crop-producing 
operation, The bill contemplates the organization of corpora- 
tions which will take mortgages upon actual, tangible, market- 
able property, namely, live stock. That is a transaction which 
is quite different from the financing of the production of a 
crop, which can afford no real, substantial security and which 
must rest very largely upon the character and ability of the 
farmer himself. If he has live stock or if he has machinery, 
collateral of some sort that will afford a basis for a mortgage, 
or something of that kind, he will probably be able to raise the 
money; but in most instances the loans which are made to him 
are made simply upon the expectation that by his industry 
and application and his knowledge of the business he will be 
able to raise the crop and repay the money when it is raised, 
So it occurs to me that it would be difficult to mold these par- 
ticular corporations so as to make them the instrumentalities 
for providing loans to farmers for the purpose of producing 
their crops. k 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the Senator, the point that 
he makes is that the farmer has no security until his crop is 
made and put in the warehouse or in a condition that it may 
be coyered by a mortgage which he can give and which onght to 
he accepted by these corporations. I think that is an erroneous 
assumption upon the part of the Senator. 

Years ago, before the Federal reserve banks were created, 
liefore the war, I will say, the farmers of my section of the 
country were not having any particular trouble in financing 
themselves through the national banking system. They were 
not confined in the matter of loans to three-months paper, six- 
mouths paper, or nine-months paper. The banks could lend 
upon any maturity of paper that they saw fit to lend upon. 
They could lend upon any kind of good security, They could 
lend upon any kind of good security, and the farmers had no 
difficulty in going to those banks, and, by executing a mortgage 
upon their personal property, their mules, horses, farming im- 
plements, tools, vehicles, or growing crops, getting the money 
with which to plant and cultivate and harvest their crops. I 
happened during that period to be the attorney of a national 
bank in my city, and I know the portfolios and vaults of that 
bunk were full of mortgages in the nature of crop liens and 

spersonal-property securities. 

The difficulty arose when the Federal reserve system was 
inaugurated and when it became necessary in order to secure 
money through the Federal reserve bank to present that bank 
with paper of short maturity. Then the country bank that 
was created for the purpose of serving the farmer soon found 
that it could not do business on the farmers’ puper with their 
correspondent bank in the nearest large city, because if it 
lent to the farmers on nine-montifs paper and carried the 
paper to the Federal reserve bank for the purpose of getting it 
rediscounted. it was held to be ineligible. So that old system 
was all broken up, and the farmer was no longer able to 
raise money through the banking instrumentalities in his sec- 
tion of the country for the purpose of financing his crops. 

Mr. President, why should the argument be made here that 
such paper would not afford sufficient security? The banks of 
the South and of the agricultural sections did not, under the 
conditions I have recited, consider it insufficient security. The 
insufliciency of the security is not the reason that crop liens 
and personal-property mortgages are not eligible for loans 
now. The reason is because they are not liquid“ in the sense 
that they are 9 months’ paper or 12 months’ paper and for 
that fact ineligible for rediscount in the Federal reserve bank, 
which is now the great source of credit in the United States; 
indeed, it has become practically the only source of credit in 
the vountry. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish this sentence. The Senator 
will please pardon me until I shall haye concluded the state- 
ment of this idea, 


The banks of the country did not think such paper in- 
sufficient security; I do not think it now; and it is not true. 
Senators may say the crop has not yet been produced; that it is 
only in the process of production; that there is nothing in ex- 
istence upon which to base the loan, and therefore the farmer 
is not entitled to any credit upon that. Í 

But let us by way of comparison and analogy consider our 
commercial banking system. A great manufacturing plant is 
incorporated; it is mortgaged and bonded for every dollar, 
probably, that the plant is worth or that its tangible assets 
are worth; but it Is a going concern; it is well managed; it has 
a big trade; there is a ready demand for its products, though 
they are not in existence. Such manufacturing institutions are 
among the greatest borrowers of money in the United States. 
Banks do not lend to them upon the face of their existent 
property only, of their plant, of their tangible assets, for those 
are practically all mortgaged and bonded for all they are worth. 
These banks lend and accommodate those great industries of 
the United States in part upon their credit; upon the fact that 
they are going Concerns; upon the fact that it is estimated that 
when they shall have fabricated the material which they are 
engaged in producing and shall have put it upon the market 
there will be profits and big profits. 

When, however, we come to the farmer the situation is dif- 
ferent it seems, although he is equipped with his live stock; 
he is equipped with his lands; he is equipped with his agri- 
cultural implements; he buys his seed, and he plants his crop. 
Has agriculture failed in America? Do not the statistics show 
that the products of agriculture are in demand and readily 
marketable? Do not the facts show that agricultural products 
are still very valuable in the markets of the world to-day? 

Why should the farmer not be entitled to credit upon his 
character as a man; upon his reputation for thrift; upon his 
reputation for ability in his business? Why should he not be 
entitled to the same treatment for those reasons as is the manu- 
facturer? Why should it be assumed as to the thing which he 
is engaged in producing, to which he is lending his energies and 
incurring the production expenses for nine long months inci- 
dent to planting, cultivating, and harvesting the crop, that it 
does not before production is complete furnish any safe secur- 
ity for credit? Why should the manufacturer be given, as he 
is given every day in the year, enormous credits based upon his 
prospective earnings in the fabrication and marketing of mate- 
rials that may be at the time of the loan in the bowels of the 
earth and have no existence, or at most, in process, and the 
farmer be given no credit for the prospective earnings and the 
prospective output of his labors in the cultivation of the soil? 

Mr. President, the farmer has at least just as good a basis 
for credit on the prospective earnings of his planted crops as 
has the manufacturer a basis of credit upon the prospects of 
earnings in the manipulation of the raw material which in some 
instances he has not yet purchased and which probably is where 
nature has placed it. There is no reason for this discrimina- 
tion except the disposition to discredit agriculture and to place 
it and keep it under the ban of credit suspicion, 

I say there is no foundation for such a discrimination, and 
it is a rank outrage and an injustice to the greatest and most 
vital industry in the world to say here upon the floor of the 
Senate of the United States that not a dollar may be safely 
lent by a bank which the Government is about to set up upon 
the faith of a nine months’ expenditure and nine months’ labor 
of a farmer who is engaged in the cultivation of the soil, but 
that it is perfectly safe and good banking for some other Fed- 
eral bank to lend millions piled upon millions of dollars upon 
the faith of the earning capacity and the integrity of a manu- 
facturing establishment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
North Carolina yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have been very much interested in what 
the Senator from North Carolina has been saying. Unquestion- 
ably the vice which he has pointed out in the Ifill, namely, that 
it will not help many of the producers of the country, abso- 
lutely exists. I think the bill virtually applies merely to the 
live-stock business, as the Senator has stated. 

I now wish to call the Senator’s attention to a situation 
which exists in his State and in mine in reference to this matter, 

As the Senator knows, in our section of the country commis- 
sion merchants, commonly called cotton factors, lend money all 
through the spring and early summer to the farmers for the 
purpose of enabling them to produce their crops. That is the 
universal systent in my State, and I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve that it is the universal custom in the State of the Senator 
from North Carolina. Under the original Federal reserve act 
it was thought that cotton factors’ paper would be eligible for 
rediscount as the paper of any other merchant is so eligible, 
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and that act was so construed for the first five years of its 
existence, but later on, about two years ago, the Federal Re- 
serve Board held that factors’ paper was not eligible for redis- 
count; the right to discount was taken away from the factors, 
and in that way the farmers were deprived in a measure—and 
in a considerable measure—of the ability to obtain money 
with which to produce their crops. In that situation I offered 
an amendment here some time ago to another measure, and I 
intend to offer a similar amendment to the pending bill, which 
I will read to the Senator: 

actors making ad- 
cee 5 ean FFC 8 in 
their raw state s be eligible for such discount. 

That amendment was prepared by the Federal Reserve 
Board; it was indorsed by them, and it was indorsed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; but I have never been able to pre- 
yail upon the Banking and Currency Committee to report it. 
So I shall offer it as an amendment to the pending bill. The 
question I wish to propound to the Senator is, Would not such 
an amendment be somewhat in line with the contention the 
Senator is making now, that we should make better provision 
for the producers of crops? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, it wouid help. It may be, however, 
that there is a provision, not in the so-called Capper bill proper 
but in the amendments proposed to the Federal reserve system 
in the bill as it has been reported, that probably may reach 
that stiuation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not contend that it will, but T wish to 
cali the attention of the Senator to it so that he may read it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I will be very glad to have the Senator 
d 


0 So. 
Mr. SIMMONS. It is on page 37, beginning in line 3, and 
is among the proposed amendments to the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will examine it again, but my hasty 
examination led me to believe that it referred to something 
different. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very much in favor of the suggestion 
of the Senator from Tennessee, but I think the provision to 
which I have referred may cover it. If it does not I shall be 
glad to cooperate with the able Senator from Tennessee in 
favor of a clear provision in that behalf. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, the Senator 
from Tennessee had an opportunity to propose his amendment 
last year and did propose it, but the Senate voted it down. 
The Federal Reserve Board approved the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, 

Mr. GLASS. And the Senator offered it in the open Senate, 
but it was voted down. I voted for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall that fact. I am going to offer it 
to the Senate again, because it will have the effect of providing 
in part at least for the very situation which the Senator from 
North Carolina has so well brought out during the course of 
the debate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I invite the Senator’s attention to the sec- 
tion to which I have referred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What section is that? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is on page 37, beginning in line 3, and is, 
I believe, a part of section 13a. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That provision would not apply. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably it would not; I am not sure about 
that, but I have not time to read it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will not ask the Senator to read it. I 
am much obliged to him for allowing the interruption. I may 
say, however, that the language to which he refers on page 37 
covers a different matter and relates purely to cooperative 
marketing associations. 4 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably that is true. I am in hearty 
sympathy, however, with the purpose of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee; and if the amendment to which I have referred does 
not cover the situation which the Senator from Tennessee de- 
sires covered, I hope his amendment may be adopted. 

At the proper time—not now—I am going to propose an 
amendment to section 4 of the bill to which I have so often 
referred and from which I read the section relating to and 
limiting the powers of the corporations proposed to be created 
by this bill, and which authorizes loans to the farmers only 
when secured by warehouse receipts or mortgages upon non- 
perishable readily marketable agricultural products. The 
amendment I shall offer will be designed to enlarge those 
powers and afford the producer, as well as the distributor, 
of farm products some relief and some credit. 

I was present during the hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on this bill. A large part of the testi- 
mony, at any rate, before that committee was certain expert 


testimony furnished by the departments, chiefly by the Treas- 
ury Department. The witnesses dealt almost entirely in their 
Statements with the necessity of financing the distributors of 
farm products. I tried, but did not succeed in my effort, to 
get them to give a bit of consideration to financing the pro- 
duction of farm products, which is a process tiat precedes 
distribution; indeed, without production there of course can be 
no distribution. 

I desire to broaden the provisions of the bill so as to give 
to the corporations to be created the power to lend some 
money, at least, to the farmer that will help him in the pro- 
duction of his crop; and I propose to do that—I may change 
this language, but it gives my thought—by adding, after the 
words “securing title to nonperishable and readily marketable 
agricultural products,” substantially the words “or by chattel 
mortgage on readily salable personal property, or by hypothe- 
cation of collaterals of adequate yalue, or approved personal 
indorsement of at least two persons,” 

Up to the present time no means for supplying the farmer's 
need has been provided, and even if the Lenroot bill should be 
passed it would furnish inadequate means, I want to see the 
farmer provided with ample funds in the production of his 
crop, because we all know that the economies which measure 
the difference between success and failure in any business de- 
pend very largely upon proper equipment and proper financing 
to enable the producer of the product, whatever its character 
may be, to employ not only the best and most economical meth- 
ods and equipments of production, but the ability to purchase 
and supply those things that are requisite to that end at the 
lowest price. The farmer is not able in many instances to con- 
duct his business successfully because he has not the means, 
the money, with which to conduct his business economically. 
If he buys—and he must buy extensively—he has to buy on 
time and pay excessive time prices. He has not the means to 
purchase for cash th: modern improvements and implements 
that are essential to the most successful and economical culti- 
vation of the soil; and therefore he is not able to conduct his 
business with economy and efficiency essential to enable him to 
realize from it the returns and profits to which he is entitled. 

I wish to see him put in a position where he will have no 
difficulty about this—to him—most important matter. The only 
objection that has been urged heretofore to the broadening of 
the power of these corporations so as to enable them to accom- 
modate the farmer in this respect is that he has no adequate 
security to offer; that he comes into possession of security only 
after his crop is produced. I am going to provide here that he 
shall be lent, not upon crop prospects—although I think that 
is very good security, just as good as a loan made upon the 
earning capacity of a manufacturing plant—but that if, in 
order to get this money to produce his crop, he can offer se- 
curity of a character that is now recognized by the commercial 
banks of the country as perfectly safe, the reason that prevents 
these banks from lending to him for this purpose will be re- 
moved. 

Certainly, Mr. President, under the terms of the amendment 
which I propose, the money which is lent to the farmer to en- 
able him to make his crop may be just as well secured as the 
money which is lent to the farmer to enable him to distribute 
his crop after it is made. I can see no reason why the Senate 
should not readily adopt that amendment; and if that amend- 
ment should be adopted, then I think the probability of the 
establishment of these banks in the agricultural sections would 
be greatly increased, and I am sure that the operation of these 
banks where they are established in the agricultural country 
would be, in its benefits to the farmers, enormously enhanced. 

As I said at the outset, I have not been discussing this bill 
from the standpoint of opposition to its passage by the Senate. 
I suppose it will be enacted. I suppose I shall vote for it, as 
other Senators who see its defects will vote for it, because 
there is some good in it. What I want to emphasize is that 
I object to having to vote for provisions in a bill that my judg- 
ment and my common sense tell me are a fake and a fraud and 
a pretense, a vain and foolish thing, that can not- accomplish 
the purpose which it is professed it is desired to accomplish. 

I hate fraud and I hate pretense. I hate the very idea of 
voting for legislation knowing that it will be deceptive, that 
it will mislead, that it will give rise to a hope that will never 
be realized, subjecting us to the imputation of legislating here 
only to placate a dissatisfaction in the country, and legislating 
in a way that is mere gesture and pretense so far as meeting 
the cause of discontent is concerned. 

I do not think I would vote for this bill at all, Mr. President, 
if it were not for the amendments te the Federal reserve act 
and to the farm loan act, which form a sort of appendix to the 
bill, and which really bear no relation to and have no connec- 
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tion with the institution which the bill itself undertakes to set 


up. I realize, however, that the farmers are not going to get 
now, from this administration, what they want, what they are 
demanding, and what they are entitled to. I think we have all 
realized that for some time past. Great and powerful interests 
in America are determined that nothing is to be done for the 
farmer’s relief which might perchance prejudiciously affect or 
interfere with their interests or purposes or in any way militate 
against the opportunities they now enjoy in the exploitation of 
the farmer. That is the reason farmer's relief legislation is 
granted, if at all, so grudgingly and with such measured cir- 
cumspection. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Do I understand that it is the opinion of 
the Senator that the legislation that is pending here is for the 
purpose of deceiving the farmer, or that it is being influenced 
by interests adverse to him? 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I said, and what I meant to say, is 
that if we should enact the particular provision to which I 
was referring—not the whole act but the particular provision 
to which I was referring, namely, the one that authorizes 
loans upon agriculture in the Capper bill—it would be a pre- 
tense, because it would not accomplish its purpose; that the 
farmer in some instances would be led to expect that he 
would get what he would not get, and therefore it is a fraud. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I should like further to ask the Senator 
if he does not think that either legislators or interests that 
are attempting to deceive the farmer in that way are standing 
in their own light? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do, and they will eventually discover the 
fact. All I have said about that, and all I care to say about 
that, is that I know, and everybody in this Chamber knows, 
that such financial legislation in the interest of the farmers 
as we have sought to enact here, beginning with the creation 
of the War Finance Corporation, has been met with opposition 
from the great dominating financial interests of the country, 
and that in that opposition they have more often than other- 
wise had the sympathetic cooperation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. We all know that before the late election 
we were unable to pass adequate farmers’ legislation because of 
the unsympathetic attitude of the administration, reflected in 
the attitude of the majority party in this body. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a minute, if the Senator please. But 
we had an election 

Mr. MCLEAN. I wish the Senator would yield right there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not yet. And in that election the electorate 
of this country made it clear that the American farmers are 
aroused upon the question of the neglect of the Congress to take 
appropriate action to meet their needs and demands in this 
behalf, and they registered their protest in the results of the 
November election. It was the result of that election which 
brought the Republican administration to a realization of the 
wisdom of giving heed to these demands and to hurriedly sum- 
mon the leaders of that party to a conference to consider ways 
and means to placate and satisfy these outraged sons of toil, 
with the result that the Republican press for weeks was filled 
with assurances that the one consuming desire of the adminis- 
tration was to take care of the poor, oppressed farmer. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I want to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that if there was any opposition to the revival of the War 
Finance Corporation it was when a Democrat was Secretary of 
the Treasury, and that the bill itself passed the Senate, if my 
recollection is correct, without a roll call. There was no opposi- 
tion whatever to it in the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the opposition of the moneyed 
interests of this country was against this legislation under 
Wilson as it has been under Harding, and that in that particu- 
lar they were simply reflecting the position of the financial 
interests of the country. 

Mr. McLEAN. It seems the moneyed interests of the country 
had no influence whatever upon the Senate. The record shows 
that. It passed without a roll call. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we did pass it, but the Sena- 
tor knows that the first War Finance Corporation act was 
treated as a war measure, and open opposition silenced. It 
was after the war that the opposition of the interests was 
manifested when it was sought to continue and enlarge the 


powers conferred during the war to meet the emergencies of 
actual war. These enactments restoring or continuing and en- 
larging the war powers of this corporation met with opposition 
from the financial interests, just as the present movement for 
agricultural relief is meeting with vigorous opposition from the 
financial interests. 

Mr. MCLEAN, I know the Senator does not want to speak 
without authority, or to make a misstatement with regard to 
this. The American Bankers’ Association passed. a- resolu- 
tion in favor of this bill. I do not know of a bank in the 
country that is opposed to it. They are all in favor of it. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes, certainly; but this bill does not give 
the farmer real or adequate relief. I have already shown, so 
far as relieving the real need of the farmer is concerned, it 
is a fake and pretense, and I insist—I am simply stating the 
fact—that the the big financial interests are still fighting any 
effort which would give adequate relief to agriculture and 
which would in any great degree prevent those interests from 
continuing their exploitation of the farmers. I am not speak- 
ing of the average banker but the big dominating groups of the 
great cities. 

Mr, McLEAN. The Senator is speaking of the moneyed in- 
terests in this country opposing this legislation, and I want to 
call his attention to the fact that the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation passed resolutions in favor of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be, and that fact, may I again 
remind the Senator, may find its explanation in the pending 
bul 3 it furnishes the farmer no real or adequate 
relief. 

Anyway, I will say to the Senator, I am not talking about the 
country banks or the banks of the relatively small cities; I 
am talking about the great banking groups of the big financial 
centers, which hold the purse strings of the Nation. There can 
be no question that we have had trouble about this legislation 
by reason of their persistent opposition, Of course, I am not 
charging any Senator or any committee with consciously yield- 
ing to it. But I am stating a fact well known to anyone who 
is familiar with the history of legislation of this character dur- 
ing the past few years. 

I see that we are not going to get adequate legislation now. 
I am sure about that. We are going to pass the Capper bill and 
the Lenroot bill. They do not deal adequately with the situa- 
tion. The farmers do not believe they deal adequately with 
the situation. The Norbeck bill probably does; at least, to a 
much greater extent. The bill I introduced possibly does; I 
do not say it does. But the latter two bills have had no con- 
sideration up to this time. I shall not press my bill, because 
I know the disadvantages a bill originating upon this side of 
the Chamber has in this body. But the Norbeck bill is largely 
a counterpart of mine. It deals with the same proposition, in 
some respects probably more effectively than mine does. I sup- 
pose it will be pressed, but it will not pass, because it goes too 
far in accomplishing the result of liberating agriculture from 
the other interests; because it gives to agriculture a full 
measure of relief, to attain financial freedom; because it puts 
the farmer, in the matter of financing his business and his 
operations in production, in marketing, in distribution, in the 
same independent position as that occupied by the financial in- 
terests and the commercial interests of the United States. 

Mr. President, the reason we have in this country to-day an 
unbalanced condition of prosperity, the commercial interests 
and the manufacturing interests and the banking interests 
rolling in prosperity, while the agricultural interests, the 
farmers, are wallowing in the slough of despond and depres- 
sion, is largely due to the fact that the one class is amply 
financed and able to protect itself, while the other class is 
unfinanced and unable to protect itself. For this reason the 
farmer is not an independent man. He is a commercial slave. 
He is the victim of everybody who wants to exploit him. He 
must sacrifice the products of his labor and the sweat of his 
brow at whatever price this more fortunate class are willing 
to pay. That is one of the chief reasons for this unbalanced 
condition of prosperity we see in this country to-day—high 
prices on the one side, low prices on the other side; over- 
flowing prosperity on one side, and poverty, want, and dis- 
tress on the other side. 

Those of us who are here asking for financial legislation in 
the interest of the farmer want legislation that will make him as 
independent a man financially as the people with whom he has 
to deal in his business relations, and I say to the Senator from 
Connecticut that until the American farmers are put in that 
position they will continue to be drawers of water and hewers 
of wood for the balance of the population. 

We will not get the needed agricultural relief legislation 
through at this time. We must again appeal to the electorate. 


It seems that the lesson of last November was not quite sufficient. 
Mr. President, I warn Senators that the farming interests of 
the United States have been and are thoroughly aroused to the 
conditions of discrimination which exist, of the disadvantages 
under which they labor, of the persistent refusal to give them 
the relief they need, and in the next election, if I am not the 
worst mistaken man upon the face of the earth, the farmers of 
this country, before they cast their votes for any man to repre- 
sent them in the Congress of the United States, are going to 
know his attitude toward adequate aud full and equal financial 
opportunities for agriculture through the instrumentalities of 
the Government, 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Bayard Gerry McKellar Spencer 
Borsh Glass McKinley Stanfield 
Brookhart Hale McLean Stanley 
Bursum Harris McNary Sterling 
Calder Harrison Moses Sutherland 
Cameron Hefiin Nelson Swanson 
Capper Johnson New Townsend 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Norbeck Underwood 
Curtis Kello; Norris Walsh, Mont, 
Elkins Kendrick Oddie Warren 
Ernst Keyes Robinson Watson 
Fernald Ladd Sheppard Williams 
Fletcher Lenroot Shields Willis 
Frelinghuysen 8 Shortridge 

George McCormick Simmons 


Mr. WILLIS. I again call attention to the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. POMERENE] on account of illness, 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] on official business. 
He is engaged at a hearing before the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Secretary 
will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading clerk resumed the reading of the bill at page 19, 
line 3, and read as follows: 


The expense of all of the examinations herein provided for shall be 
assessed by the Comptroller of the Currency upon the companies exam- 
ined in proportion to assets or resources held oY the companies upon 
the dates of examination of the various companies: Provided, That a 
minimum charge of $50 shall be made for each such examination: And 
provided further, That each corporation having branches shall pay in 
addition to the amounts hereinabove provided the actual cost incurred 
in examining each branch, which examinations shall be made only when 

` deemed necessary by the Comptroller of the Currency, 

The provisions of the Federal reserve act which prohibit any member 
bank from making loans or granung a gratuity to any national-bank 
examiner shall be applicable to corporations organized under the provi- 
sions of this act. 

Corporations organized under the provisions of this act shall be re- 
quired to make reports to the comptroller at the time and in the man- 
ner required by sections 5211 and 5212 of the United States Revised 
Statutes, and shall be subject to the provisions. so far as the same may 
be held to be applicable, of section 5213 of the United States Revised 


Statutes. 
LICENSED INSPECTORS OF LIVE STOCK. 


Sec. 11. That the Secretary of Agriculture may issue a license to say 
person, upon presentation to him of satisfactory evidence that suc 

person is competent, to inspect live stock as a basis for loans. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture may suspend or reyoke any license issued by him 
under this act whenever, after opportunity for hearing has been given 
to the licensee, the Secretary shall determine that such licensee is in- 
competent, or has knowingly or carelessly made false or erroneous in- 
spection reports with ect to any live stock, or has accepted any 
money or other consideration, directly or indirectly, for any neglect or 
improper performance of duty, or has in any other manner shown him- 
self to be unfit to act as a live-stock inspector. Pending investigation 
the Secretary of Agriculture, whenever he deems it necessary, may sus- 
pend a license temporarily without a hearing. It shall be unlawful for 
any person other than a holder of a license duly issued under this sec- 
tion, or any person whose license has been suspended or revoked under 


the terms of this section, to represent that he is a Federally licensed 
live-stock inspector, and any violation of this provision shall unish- 
able by a fine of not more than $1,000, or by imprisonment for not 


more than one year, or both. 

Any inspector licensed under the provisions of this section who makes 
any statement in any inspection report or to any person for the purpose 
of n for himself or a other person any advance on the secur- 
ity of the live stock inspected, knowing the same to be false, or who 
willfully overvalues any security by which an advance is secured, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than five years, or both. 

The Comptroller of the 3 shall allot to the Department of 
Agriculture from time to time such sums as may be estimated to be 
necessary for the administration of this section, and may ratably 
assess the same from time to time against the corporations organized 
under this act. 

NATIONAL BANKS MAY BECOME STOCKHOLDERS. 


Sec. 12. That any national banking association may file application 
with the Comptroller of the Currency for permission to invest an 
amount not exceeding in the aggregate 10 per cent of its paid-in 
capital stock and surplus in the stock of one or more of the cor- 
porations organized under the provisions of this act, and upon ap- 
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proval of such application may purchase such stock, The Comptroller 
of the Currency shall have discretion to approve or reject such appli- 
cation in whole or in part. 


TAXATION, 


Sec, 13. That taxation by a State of the shares in corporations 
organized or reorganized under the provisions of this act, or of divi- 
dends derived therefrom, or of the income of said corporal oes, shall 
be such only as is or may hereafter be authorized by law in the case 
of national banking associations, 


FISCAL AGENTS AND DEPOSITORIES, 


Sec. 14. That the moneys of corporations organized under the pro- 
visions of this act may be kept on deposit subject to check in any of 
the Federal reserve banks. 

The Federal reserve banks are hereby authorized to act as de- 
positories for and fiscal agents of any of the corporations organized 
under the provisions of this act in the general performance of the 
powers conferred by this title. 


USE OF WORDS “ FEDERAL AGRICULTURAL CREDIT” IN CORPORATE TITLE. 


Sec, 15, That all corporations not organized under the provisions 
of this act are prohibited from using the words “Federal agricultural 
credit” as a part of their corporate name, and any violation of this 
prohibition committed after the 8 of this act shall subject the 
party charged therewith with a penalty of $50 for each day during 
which it is committed or repeated. 


CONVERSION OF STATE FINANCING CORPORATIONS {NTO RURAL CREDIT 
CORPORATIONS, 


Sec. 16. That any agricultural or live stock financing corporation 
incorporated by special law of any State or organized under the n- 
eral laws of any State and having an unimpaired capital sufficient 
to entitle it to become a Federal agricultural credit corporation 
under the provisions of this act, may, by the vote of the shareholders 
owning not less than 51 per cent of the capial stock of such cor- 
poration, with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, be 
converted into a Federal agricultural credit corporation under this 
act, with any name approved by the Comptroller of the Currency: 
Provided, however, That the said conyersion shall not be in contra- 
vention of the State law. In such case the articles of association and 
organization certificate may be executed by a majority of the directors 
of the corporation, and the certificate shall-declare that the owners 
of 51 per cent of the capital stock have authorized the directors to 
make such certificate and to change or convert the corporation into a 
Federal agricultural credit corporation under this act. A majority 
of the directors, after executing the articles of association and the 
organization certificate, shall have power to execute all other papers 
and to do whatever may be required to make its organization perfect 
and complete as a Federal agricultural credit corporation. The shares 
of any such corporation may continue to be for the same amount 
each as they were before the conversion, and the directors may con- 
tinue to be directors of the corporation until others are elected or 
appointed. When the comptroller has given to such corporation a 
certificate that the 1 of this act have been complied with, 
such corporation, and all its stockholders, officers, and employees, shali 
baye the same powers and privileges and shall be subject to the same 
duties, liabilities, and regulations, in all respects, as shall have been 
prescribed by this act for corporations originally organized as Federal 
agricultural credit corporations, 


CONSOLIDATION OF CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED UNDER THIS ACT. 


Sec. 17. That any two or more corporations organized under the 

rovisions of this act, with the approval of the Comptroller of the 

urrency, may consolidate into one corporation under the charter of 
either or any of the existing corporations on such terms and condi- 
tions as may be lawfully agreed upon by a majority of the board of 
directors of each corporation proposing to consolidate, such agreement 
to be ratified and confirmed by the affirmative vote of the share- 
holders of each of such corporations owning at least two-thirds of its 
capital stock outstanding, at a meeting to be held on the call of the 
directors after publishing notice of the time, place, and object of the 
meeting for four consecutive weeks in some newspaper published in 
the place where the said corporation is located, and if no newspaper 
is published in the place then in a paper published nearest thereto, 
a after sending such notice to each shareholder of record by reg- 
istered mall at least 10 days prior to said meeting: Provided, how- 
ever, That the capital stock of such consolidated corporation shall not 
be less than $250,000 paid in if the corporations consolidated are 
organized to exercise the powers covered by section 4, and provided 
that the capital stock of such consolidated corporation shall not be 
less than $1,000,000 paid in if the corporations consolidated are thosa 
organized under section 8: And provided further, That when such 
consolidation shall have been effected and approved by the comptroller 
any shareholder of either of the corporations so consolidated who has 
noe voted for such consolidation may give notice to the directors of 
the corporation in which he is interested, within 20 days from the 
date of the certificate of approval of the comptroller, that he dissents 
from the plan of consolidation as adopted and approved, whereupon 
he shall be entitled to receive the value of the shares so held by him, 
to be ascertained by an appraisal made by a committee of three per- 
sons, one to be selected by the shareholder, one by the directors, and 
the third by the two so chosen; and in case the value so affixed shall 
not be satisfactory to the shareholder, he may, within five days after 
being notified of the appraisal, appa to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who shall cause a reappraisal to be made, which shall be final 
and binding; and if said reappraisal shall exceed the value affixed by 
said committee the corporation shall pay the expense of the re- 
appraisal, otherwise the appellant shall pay said expense; and the 
value so ascertained and determined shall deemed to be a debt due 
and be forthwith paid to said shareholder by said corporation, and 
the shares so paid shall be surrendered and after due notice sold at 
public auction within 80 days after the final appraisement provided 
for by this act. 

Where corporations consolidate under the provisions of this act, 
all of the rights, franchises, and interest of said corporations shall 
be consolidated in and to every species of p rty, personal and 
mixed, and choses in action thereto longing, and shall be deemed to 
be transferred to and vested in the corporation into which it is con- 
solidated without any deed or other transfer, and the said consolidated 
corporation shall hold and enjoy the same and all rights of property, 
franchises, and interest, in the same manner and to the same extent 
x the 5 held and enjoyed by the corporations so consolidated 

erew. 
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INSOLVENCY, RECEIVERSHIP, AND LIQUIDATION. 


Sec. 18. That whenever 8 corporation organized under the pro- 
visions of this act shall be dissolved and its rights, privileges, and 
franchises declared forfeited as prescribed in the pre section, or 
whenever any creditor of any such corporation shall have obtained a 
judgment ms ge it in any court of record and made application ac- 
companied by a certificate from the clerk of the court, stating that 
such judgment has been rendered and has remained unpaid for the 
space of 30 days or whenever the comptroller shall become satisfied 
of the insolvency of such corporation, he may, after due examina- 
tion of its affairs in either case, appoint a receiver who shall proceed 
to wind up the affairs of such corporation. The receiver so appointed 
shall exercise the powers and be subject to the restrictions of re- 
ceivers of national banks; and the comptroller shall have the same 
powers and duties in connection with the administration of such re- 
ceivership as he has in reference to the receivership of national banks. 
Shareholders’ agents for shareholders of corporations or, under 
the provisions of this act may be appointed the manner prescribed 
by section 522 of the national bank act, being the act of June 30, 1876, 
as amended, and shall haye the same general powers and duties an 
we niece to the same restrictions as shoreholders’ agents of a national 


2a corporation organized under the provisions of this act may go 
into liquidation and be closed by the vote of its shareholders owning 
two-thirds of its stock. Whenever a vote is taken to go into liquida- 
tion it shall be the duty of the board of directors to cause notice of 
this fact to be certified under the seal of the corporation by its presi- 
dent or cashier to the Comptroller of the Currency and publication 
thereof to be made for a period of two months in a newspaper pub- 
lished in the city or town in which the corporation is located, or if 
no newspaper is there published, in the newspaper published nearest 
thereto, that the corporation is closing up its affairs and notifying its 
creditors to present their claims against the corporation for payment. 
All such claims shall be presented to and approved by a liquidating 
agent to be appointed by the board of di ors of such corporation, 
with the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the affairs 
of such corporation shal] be liquidated by such agent and under the 
supervision of the Comptroller of the Currency. 


PENALTY FOR VIOLATION OF THE PROVISIONS OF THIS ACT. 


Sec. 19. That if the directors of aye A 9 organized under 
the provisions of this act shall knowingly violate or knowingly permit 
any of the officers, agents, or servants of the corporation to violate 
— 4 of the provisions of this act, all the rights, 5 and fran- 
chises of the corporation shall be 33 orfeited. ch violation 
shall, however, be determined and adjudged by a district court of the 
United States in a suit brought for that purpose by the Comptroller of 
the Currency in his own name before the corporation shall be declared 
dissolved, in cases of such violation every director who partici- 
prea or assented to the same shal) be held liable in his personal and 
ndividual capacity for all damages which the corporation, its share- 
e Rf any other person shall have sustained in consequence of 
suc olation. 


PENALTY FOR EMBEZZLEMENT, FORGERY, FALSE STATEMENTS, ETC. 


Sec, 20. That any officer, director, agent, or mor apo tel of any corpo- 
ration organized under the provisions of this act w embezzles, ab- 
stracts, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, funds, or credits of 
such corporation, or who, without authority from the directors, draws 
any order or bill of exchange, makes any a tance, issues, puts forth, 
or a any note, debenture, bond, draft, iil of exchange, mortgage, 
judgment, or decree, or who makes any false entry in any k, report, 
or statement of such corporation with intent in any case to injure or 
defraud such corporation or any other company or person, or to de- 
ceive any officer of such corporation or the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, or any ent or examiner appointed to examine the affairs 
of such corporation; and every receiver of such co ation who, 
with like intent to defraud or injure, embezzles, abstracts, pur- 
loins, or willfully misapplies any of the moneys, funds, or assets 
of the corporation, and every n who with like intent aids or 
abets any officer, director, agent, employee, or receiver in any viola- 
tion of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof in any district court of the United States shall be 
fined not more than $5, or shall be imprisoned for not more than 
five years, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

oever (1) makes any statement, knowing it to be false, for the 
8 of obtaining for himself or for any other person, firm, corpo- 
ration, or association any advan or extension or renewal of an ad- 
vance, or any release or substitution of security, from a corporation 
organized under the provisions of this act, or for the purpose of in- 
gaenang in ag hr way the action of such corporation, shall be 
eee ri a e of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more 


tion 8 to be issued by any such 5 8 Paice 
a ‘alsel 


one year 
fined not more than 88.000. or both. 

Sec, 21. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Opp in the chair). The 
Secretary will state the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency at the top of page 32. 
cae Reaping CIEnK. At the top of page 32 it is proposed to 

rt: 


Tris II. 
AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL RESERVE ACT. 


following: 
“After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have been 
paid or provided for the stockholders shall be entitled to receive an 


annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital stock. which divi- 
dend shall be cumulative and ey, be paid out of any surplus in excess 
of 100 per cent of subscribed capital. Out of any net earnings remain- 
ing after the aforesaid dividend and surplus claims have 
met there shall be paid each year to the United States as a franchise tax 
such an amount as will make the aggregate amount so paid for the year 
1922 and subsequent years equal to the aggregate amount of the cumu- 
lative dividends paid to the stockholding member banks for such years. 
After the full amount of the franchise tax shall have been paid fo the 
United States the balance of the net earnings of any year shall be paid 
into a surplus fund until it shall amount to 100 per cent of subscribed 
capital, and thereafter when net earnings exceed 12 per cent an extra 
dividend of not to exceed 3 per cent may be distributed to the stock- 
holders and the 8 net earnings, if any, shall be paid to the 
United States as an additional franchise tax.“ 

Mr. McLEAN. When that section was framed by the com- 
mittee we supposed that all of the Federal reserve banks had 
accumulated a 100 per cent surplus, but we find that the bank 
at Dallas, Tex., has not accumulated such a surplus. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to make a slight modification of the 
amendment, which I shall now propose. Beginning on line 9, 
page 32, I move to strike out the words “and may be paid out 
of any surplus in excess of 100 per cent of subscribed capital.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. That, as I understand, would strike out 
the remainder of the sentence after the word “ cumulative” ? 

Mr. MCLEAN, I have another amendment to offer if the one 
1 Aeta offered shall be adopted, I will say to the Senator from 

orida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McLEAN. On page 82, line 12, after the word “ divi- 
dend,” I move to strike out the words “and surplus,” so that it 
will read: 

Out of any net earnings remaining after the aforesaid dividend 
claims have been fully met— 

And so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McLEAN. At the bottom of page 32, I move to strike 
out lines 24 and 25 and to insert in lieu thereof the amendment 
to the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Connecticut to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The Reapine Crerx. At the bottom of page 82 it is proposed 
to strike out lines 24 and 25, as follows: “And the remaining 
net earnings, if any, shall be paid to the United States as an 
additional franchise tax”; and in lieu thereof to insert: “And 
10 per cent of the remaining net earnings shall be paid into 
the surplus, and 90 per cent shall be paid to the United States 
as an additional franchise tax.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to suggest to the chairman of the 
committee that on page 32, line 22, after the word “ earnings,” 
there should be inserted the words “in any year”; so that it 
will read: 

And thereafter when net earnings in any year exceed 12 per cent— 

And so forth. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall be glad to accept that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment suggested by 
the Senator from Florida to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The Reaprinc Crerk. On page 82, line 22, after the word 
“earnings,” it is proposed to insert “in any year”; so that it 
will read: 

And thereafter when net earnings in any year exceed 12 per cent. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency was, at the top of page 33, to strike out section 201, 
as follows: 

Src. 201. That section 13 of the Federal reserve act, as amended, 


be further amended by striking out the proviso at the end of the 
second paragraph of said section, so that said paragraph shall read as 


ollows: 
“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as to 


n fully 
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its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal reserve bank may dis- 
count notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual com- 

ercial transactions; that is, notes, drafts, and bíls of exchange 
ssued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes, 
or the proceeds of which have heen used. or are to be used, for such 
purposes, the Federal Reserve Board to bave the right to determine 
or donne the character of the paper thus eligible for discount, within 
the meaning of this act. Nothing in this act contained shall be con- 
strued to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured 
by staple agricultural products or other goods, wares, or merchandise 
from being eligible for such discount, but such definition shall not in- 
clude notes, drafts, or bills covering merely investments or issued or 
drawn for the pu of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other 
nvestment securities, except bonds and notes of the Government of the 

nited States. Notes, drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the 
terms of this paragraph must have a maturity at the time of discount 
of not more than 50 Baya, exclusive of days of grace.” 


And in Heu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 202. That section 13 of the Federal reserve act, as amended 
be further amended by striking out the proviso at the end of the secon 
paragraph of said section and inserting in lieu thereof the folowing: 

“Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, which shall be 
deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such bank as to 
its own indorsement exclusively, and subject to regulations and limita- 
tions to be prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, any Federal re- 
serve bank may discount or purchase bills of exchange payable at 
sight or on demand which are drawn to finance the domestic shipment 
of nonperishable, readily marketable staple agricultural products and 
are secured by bills of lading or other shipping documents conveyin 
or securing title to such staples: Provided, however, That all suc 
bills of exchange shall be forwarded promptly for collection, and de- 
mand for payment shall be made with reasonable promptness after the 
arrival of such staples at their destination: Provided further, That 


-no such bill shall in any event be held by or for the account of a 


Federal reserve bank for a period in excess of 90 days. In discount- 
ing such bills Federal reserve banks may compute the interest to be 
deducted on the basis of the estimated life of each bill and adjust the 
discount after payment of such bills to conform to the actual life 


thereof.“ 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask the chairman of the committee has 
he any amendments to offer to that amendment? 

Mr. McLBAN. No. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then I suggest, on page 34, line 9, after 
the words Federal Reserve Board,” to insert the words “ not 
inconsistent with law,” so that the sentence would read: 
and subject to regulations and limitations to be prescribed by the 

ederal Reserve Board not inconsistent with law. 

I assume such regulations and limitations will not be in- 
consistent with law, but I rather think we ought not to permit 
them to legislate. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think the amendment is necessary, 
but I have no objection to It. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FLETCHER. On page 84, line 14, after the word “ docu- 
ments,” I move to insert the words “attached thereto,” so that 
the language would read; 
and are secured by bills of lading or other shipping documents attached 
thereto. 

Tt seems to me such documents should be attached to the 
paper which is being discounted. ; 

Mr. McLEAN. It would be natural to assume that such 
documents would accompany the paper. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I know they accompany the paper, but it 
seems to me that the bill of lading or other shipping documents 
should be attached to such paper. 

Mr. McLEAN. I see no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Then, on page 34, in line 28, I suggest to 
te chairman of the committee that the word “ discount“ might 
be improved on, and I propose that we strike out the word 
“discount” and insert the words “ amount thus deducted,” so 
that it would read: 

In discounting such bills Federal reserye banks may compute the in- 
terest to be deducted on the basis of the estimated life of each bill 
and adjust the amount thus deducted after the payment of such bills 
to conform to the actual life thereof. 

Mr. McLEAN. I see no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. The question now is on 
agreeing to the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was, on page 34, line 25, to change the number of the 
section from 202 to 203. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of line 18, page 35, as follows: 


Sec. 203. That the Federal reserve act, as amended, be further 
amended by striking out the fourth peragenp® of section 13 thereof and 
inserting in lieu of said fourth paragraph the following: 

“Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances of the kinds 
hereinafter described, which have a maturity at the time of discount of 


not more than 90 days sight, exclusive of days of grace, and which are 
indorsed by at least one member bank: Provided, That such acceptances 
if drawn for an agricultural purpose and secured at the time of accept- 
ance by warehouse receipts or other such document conveying or secur- 
ing title covering readily marketable staples may be discounted with a 
maturity at the time of discount of not more than six months sight, 
exclusive of days of grace.” 

The next amendment of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency was, on page 35, line 14, to change the number of the 
section from 203 to 204. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, at this point I have an 
amendment which I wish to offer. Is the bill being read merely 
for committee amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, It has been agreed that com- 
mittee amendments shall first be considered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. There will be no objection, 
then, to my offering my amendment later on? 

Mr. McLEAN, No. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency was, on page 36, 
line 1, before the word “months,” to strike out “six” and 
insert nine“; and in the same line, after the word“ months," 
to strike out: “Provided, however, That (a) such notes, 
drafts, or bills of exchange, when secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts or other such negotiable documents, conveying or se- 
curing title to readily marketable, nonperishable agricultural 
products, may be discounted with a maturity, at the time of 
discount, not exceeding nine months, under regulations to be 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board. Such regulations 
shall be designed to insure that such notes, drafts, or bills 
of exchange were drawn or issued as a part of a program of 
orderly marketing of such agricultural products, and not for 
speculative holding of such products. (b) Such notes, drafts, 
or bills of exchange, when secured by chattel mortgage upon 
live stock, may be discounted with a maturity not exceeding 
nine months, provided such live stock is at the time of dis- 
count being fattened for market, under such conditions that 
it will be ready for market on or before the date of maturity 
of such note, draft, or bill, Notes, drafts, or bills of exchange 
secured by chattel mortgage upon breeding herds shall not 
be eligible for rediscount under this section.“ And insert: 
“ Provided, however, That notes, drafts, and bills of exchange 
with maturities in excess of six months shall not be eligible 
as a basis for the issuance of Federal reserve notes unless 
secured by warehouse receipts or other such negotiable docu- 
ments conveying or securing title to readily marketable staple 
agricultural products or by chattel mortgage upon live stock 
which is being fattened for market.” So as to make the sec- 
tion read: 

Sec, 204, That the Federal reserve act, as amended, be further 


amended by 1 at the end of section 18 a new section, to be 
numbered section 13a, and to read as follows: ~ 


“DISCOUNT OF AGRICULTURAL AND LIVH-STOCK PAPER, 

“Sec. 13a. Upon the tndorsement of any of its member banks, which 
shall be deemed a waiver of demand, notice, and protest by such 
bank as to its own indorsement exclusively, any Federal reserve 
bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange issued or 
drawn for an agricultural purpose, or based upon live stock, and 
having a maturi 15 at the time of discount, exclusive of days of 

ace, not exceeding nine months: Prorided, however, That notes, 
rafts, and bills of exchange with maturities in excess of six months 
shall not be eligible as a basis for the issuance of Federal reserve 
notes unless secured by warehouse receipts or other such negotiable 
documents conveying or securing title to readily marketable staple 
agricultural products or by chattel mortgage upon live stock whieh 
is being fattened for market." 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if he does not think the language 
following the word “ notes,” on line 22, ought to be stricken out 
of the amendment? If we retain in the bill the words“ unless 
secured by warehouse receipts or other such negotiable docu- 
ments conveying or securing title to readily marketable staple 
agricultural products or by chattel mortgage upon live stock 
which is being fattened for market” would they refer back to 
the nine months’ provision in the act, or would they leave the 
door wide open for paper thus secured to be made the basis of 
circulating notes, no matter when the maturity was? 

I understand the effect of the provision is that “ notes, drafts, 
and bills of exchange issued or drawn for an agricultural pur- 
pose or based upon live stock having a maturity at the time of 
discount, exclusive of days of grace not exceeding nine months,” 
shall be eligible for rediscount, but in order to be eligible as a 
basis for circulating notes the time of maturity must be six 
months, unless there is a warehouse receipt or a mortgage or a - 
transfer of title accompanying the note. In that case are they 
eligible as a basis for circulating notes, no matter when the 
time of maturity is fixed, or is there a nine months’ maturity? 
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Mr. McLEAN. There is a nine months’ maturity if they are 
secured, and if they are not secured they are limited to six 
months. I should be very glad to accept an amendment striking 
out all after the word “ notes,” because I do not think that any 
paper of more than six months’ maturity should be used as col- 
lateral for the issuance of notes payable in gold on demand; 
but I had to subordinate my views to the views of the majority 
of the committee. I myself think it is an unwise extension, but 
it is clear enough what the provision means. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought I would draw attention to that 
matter. 

Mr. McLEAN. I want to say to the Senator that there was 
not a witness who appeared before the Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry who recommended an extension longer than 
six months in any instance, whether secured or not. The 
committee decided to extend the time to nine months, but the 
committee put in the limitation that it should not be used for 
collateral for Federal reserye notes unless it was secured if 
the maturity was more than six months. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And then, if thus secured, the maturity 
must be within nine months? 

Mr. MCLEAN. That is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall not offer an amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say just a word about 
the suggestion of the Senator from Florida. Nine months is 
very much better than six, but nine months is not long enough 
for some of the business of the farmers. We are running right 
into the commercial idea of banking. The Senator from Con- 
necticut does not think that any of these loans should be 
extended over six months. 

Mr. McLEAN. No; the Senator from Alabama is entirely 
mistaken. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What was the Senator's position? 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not object to the extension of the time 
from six months to nine months so far as the rediscount fea- 
ture is concerned. My objection pertains to the right to use 
these notes as collateral for the issuance.of Federal reserve 
notes; that is all. I do not object to the extension to nine 

months on the agricultural paper. ; 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, nine months is not long enough. 
We have quite a hard time getting certain Members of the 
House, when we passed the Federal reserve act, to go up from 
three months to six months. 

Now, we are having just as hard a time to get from 6 months 
up to 9 months, and the time will come when we will go to 12 
months. We may not do it now, but the farmer needs 12 
months’ time. Whenever you fix it for a shorter time the 
danger is that they can take advantage of the farmer and the 
farmer’s condition and force him to dispose of his stuff, and 
perhaps to do it on a dead market. That is not true with 
other collateral. In any other kind of commercial transaction 
you can go to a bank and keep on renewing your note and keep 
on getting an extension of time; but we have metes and bounds 
about the farmer, and restraints and restrictions, until he is 
forced right up against a hard proposition, and frequently is 
forced to sacrifice his property and suffer heavy losses. When 
he wants an extension of time, and wants to be aided so that 
he can hold his stuff off the market until the price will yield a 
profit, certain agencies are working not to aid him but to 
force him to dispose of his stuff, and he has to do it at a sacri- 
fice, That is why the farmers of America are in such des- 
perate straits to-day. 

If this bill will not do the work, let us amend it so that it 
will. Of course, I am very much better pleased with the nine 
months’ time than I was with the six months. This will be 
of considerable help, but for some farm transactions it is not 
long enough. I want to fix it so that the farmer will be the 
master of his business, just as people in the commercial world 
with other kinds of collateral are the masters of their business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the reading clerk 
read as follows: 

Notes, drafts, or bills of exchange issued or drawn by cooperative 
marketing associations composed of producers of agricultural products 
shall be ed to have issued or drawn for an agricultural pur- 
gos within the meaning of this section If the proceeds thereof have 

n or are to be advanced by such association to any members thereof 
for an agricultural purpose, or have been or are to be used by such 
association in mane a) frees to any members thereof on account of 
F products ivered by such members to the association, or 

such proceeds have been or are to be used by such association to 
meet expenditures incurred or to be incurred by the association in con- 
nection with the grading, processing, cking, preparation for market, 
or eE A of any agricultural product hand by such association 


for any of its members: Provided, however, That the express enumera- 
tion in this paragraph of certain classes of paper of cooperative mar- 


keting associations as eligible for rediscount shall not be construed as 
other class of paper of such associations which 


rend ineligible 
is now le for unt, 
The eral Reserve Board may, by regulation, limit to a percentage 


of the assets of a Federal reserve bank the ameunt of notes, drafts, 
acceptances, or bilis having a maturity in excess of three months, but 
not exceeding six months, exclusive of days of grace, which may be 
prt 1 ae ye srl 7 . . or bills, ar 

Ceep! ving a turi n excess o mon ut not exceed- 
ing nine months which may be discounted by such bank, 


The next amendment was, on page 38, line 7, to change the 
number of the section from “204” to “205,” and on line 12 to 
ane om “upon” and insert“ under,” so as to make the set- 

on read: 


Src. 205. That the Federal reserve act, as amended, 1 
amended by adding at the end of section 14 a new 8 — 


follows: 
“(f) To purchase and sell in the n market, either from 
domestic banks, firms, corporations 1 acceptances — saan 
Federal cultural credits act when- 
ederal Reserve Board shall declare that the public interest 


porations or; under the 
ever the 
so requires. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 38, line 15, to change the 
number of the section from “ 205” to “ 206,” so as to make the 
section read; 


gra. 
Nowin, 


: 


out the ninth _ ph 
0 8 


Poplicatie mw Be eaten b 5 — undertakings ; of 
catio: a ip ua of such bank 
and of its principal stockholders that the capital Hh 
within three be increased to $50, 5 N ä 


00. If any such undertaki ha t been fulfilled wich — 
3 c n ve no e th 
> ph the Federal Reserve Board may forbid 3 1 5 Ang andor 705 
privileges and ma u thdra - 

with from membership in the Federal 3 system.” 8 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, and the reading clerk 
read as follows: 

TITLE III. 

AMENDMENTS TO WAR FINANCE CORPORATION ACT. 


chase no 
ities under 3 of — — 21, 2 


other secur! 
War Finance 8 act, as amended, is furt extended up to 
any application 


for an advance or for the purchase by the War Finance ration of 
change, or other s ties is ved at the 
rporation m the District of Columbia on or before Feb- 
— Boge 1924, aue api 3 may be a upon and approved, and 

a ce ma made or the notes, drafts, or other securities — 
charag nan > o priar to Maren 5 8 8 

EC, 2 a second paragraph of section 0 e I of the 
War Finance Corporation act, as amended, is further amended to read 


as follows: 
corporation to issue notes or may be exer- 


as amended, is amended by striking out at the beginning of such para- 
graph the words “ g€ and inserting in lieu 

ing Apa 1, 1924. 
Cat the teplianing of mich PATRCHDK thie eerie cation AON AS ASAT 
out a e of su wor . * 
and inserting in lieu thereof oo ata “ After ‘April 1, 1024. 


Trin IV. 
AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL FARM LOAN ACT. 

Rec. 401. That paragraph 7 of section 12 of the Federal farm loan 
act be amended to read as follows: 

“ Seventh, The amount of loans to any one borrower shall in no case 
8 1 of $25,000, nor shall any one loan be for a less sum 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I had offered and had 
printed an amendment in reference to factors’ paper, and sug- 
gested that it ought to come in on page 85. After consultation 
with the chairman of the committee, I have concluded to with- 
draw that amendment to this bill and offer it to the Lenroot 
bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment on page 40, following line 8, as a new section. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Reaprne CLERK. On page 40, after line 8, it is proposed 
to insert the following: : 


SEC. — That the War Finance Corporation act, approved April 5, 
1918, as amended, is amended further by adding, ‘after section 28 of 
Title I thereof, a new section to read as follows: 

“See.—. That corporation is hereby authorized and empow- 
ered— 
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„a) To purchase, without recourse. against the drawer thereof, and 
upon such other terms not inconsistent with this act as it may deter- 
mine, from any of the United States producing or dealing in» 
foodstuffs or wool or cotton, or any cles manufactured therefrom in 
the United States, drafts or bills of exchange secured by bilis of lading 
or other instruments in writing conveying or securing. merchantable 
title to said foodstuffs or wool or cotton or any articles manufactured 
therefrom in the United States when such ts or bills of exchange 
are drawn against sales of said foodstuffs, produ or manufactured 
articles by any such person to a foreign buyer or buyers established 
and doing business in foreign countries to be secured by proper and 
sufficient collateral or by the . — of a legally established: foreign 
government, or by both such collat and as may be deemed 
advisable in the judgment and discretion of the directors of the War 
Finance Corporation. No such drafts or bills of exchange or convey- 
ance of title shall haye a maturity of more than six months m 
the time of purchase: Provided, That in the discretion of the directors 
of the War Finance Corporation such maturity may be fixed not to 
exceed nine months. 

“(b) To purchase, without recourse against the drawer or indorser 
thereof, and upon such other items not inconsistent with this act as it 
may determine, from any bank, banker, or trust company of 
United States, drafts or bills of exchange or conveyance of title, se- 
cured by proper and sufficient collateral or by the guaranty of a legally 
establis foreign government, or by beth such collateral and — 
in the manner described in paragraph (a) of this section, when sai 
bank, banker, or trust company has purchased and guaranteed drafts 
or bills of exchange from a person of the United States producing or 
dealing in foodstuffs, or wool or cotton, or any articles manufac- 
tured therefrom in the United States, without recourse against such 


re The said corporation shall provide for the registration with it of 
all contracts, bills of exchange, or conveyances of title entered into 
between said sellers. of the Gnited States and those foreign. buyers 
whose purchase contracts and d and conveyances of title have 
collateral or guaranties as provided herein. Purchases of drafts or 
bills of exchange or conveyances of title may be made under this 
section at any time prior to February 29, 1924. The aggregate 
amount of such purchases authorized under the provisions of this 
section of the act shall not at any time exceed $2530,000,000 : Pro- 
vided, That in no case shal] any of the money so advanced under 
this section be expended without the United States. 

AG That soy provisions of the War Finance Co 
soeng ed, inconsistent with section 29 herein provid 
Prine word n" when used in this section shall be construed 
to mean an individual citizen of the United States, a partnership 
composed of such citizens, a corporation organized under the laws 
of the United States: or one of the component States thereof, or an 
association composed of such citizens, partnerships or corporations. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the so-called Capper bill, 
which is now being considered, carries with it at least two 
propositions that in my opinion are very splendid. One is the 
amendment to the Federal reserve act extending the time for 
the discount or rediscount of agricultural paper from six montlis 
to nine months. The other is the extension of the life of the 
War Finance Corporation another year. 

The amendment that I have offered applies to the War 
Finance Corporation and would operate during the life of the 
War Finance Corporation. In a sentence, it provides that the 
War Finance Corporation can make loans to interests here and 
abroad where they are purchasing agricultural products. in | 
this country, such as corn. wheat, cotton, or wool, or products | 
made from cotton and wool, and where they can give good and 
sufficient security. You will note the money must be expended. | 
here and the collateral must be adequate and good. 

Mr. President, this amendment I have offered is the same as 
the measure known as. the Norbeck bill, with a slight change. | 
A similar bill was introduced in the House. The agricultural 
interests of the country believed that the enactment of. such 
a measure would greatly help them in their present distressed 
condition. One of the main troubles with agriculture to-day 
is. a lack of markets abroad and a lack of credit in those 
markets, There are interests abroad which have the col- 
lateral with which to purchase these crops, be they wheat or 
cotton or what not, provided they could get the money, and the 
War Finance Corporation could easily loan the money. The 
limitation here is up to $250,000,000. There would be no 
more risk involved than has been involved in advancing the 
money in. this country under the amendment to the War 
Finance Corporation act and under the original act. But it 
does offer an opportunity for the farmers. of the country to sell 
their surplus crops for export and will greatly aid in helping 
them to get increased prices for their products. 

Mr. MeLEAN. Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity 
to study this amendment. It is apparently a bill prepared by 
Senator Norseck, which has never been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if this amendment permits the War 
Finance Corporation to purchase direct from individuals? 

Mr. HARRISON. Their securities, yes; bills of exchange, as 
enumerated there, drafts. secured by bills of lading, or other 
instruments in writing conveying or securing merchantable title 
to said foodstuffs or wool or cotton, or any articles manufac- 
tured therefrom, 

Mr. MCLEAN, Does it authorize the taking of the notes of 
individuals? 

Mr. HARRISON, It does. 


ration act, as 
are hereby re- 


Mr. McLEAN, To that extent it enlarges very materially the 
present scope of the: War Finance Corporation. 

Mr HARRISON. The present War Finance Corporation does 
not loan: directly to individuals. It loans directly to associa- 
tions, and to individuals only through the banks, and so forth. 

Mr. McLEAN. To the banks. 

Mr. HARRISON. To that extent it would enlarge the powers 
of the War Finance Corporation, 

Mr. MCLEAN. If I remember correctly, that proposition was 
brought to the attention of the Senate at the time the War 
Finance Corporation bill was before the Senate, and very serious 
objection: was raised to the very provision which the Senator 
now advocates, because in the operation of the War Finance 
Corporation, the Senator will understand, very careful manage- 
ment is required. 

If it had not been in the best of hands I am very certain 
that it would have done more harm than good; but fortunately 
it has been exceedingly well managed, and if the Senator had 
heard the testimony before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency he would have realized that under the operation of the 
law as'it is these funds do go direct to the farmers, through the 
banks, in almost every instance where it has been necessary. 
As T said yesterday, in North Dakota the War Finance Corpo- 
ration has loaned to 600 banks, upon the notes of 26,000 farm- 
ers. When you extend that power to the War Finance Corpo- 
ration and give them the right to take notes from individuals, 
unless you have the very best of management, you are engaging 
in something which, to my mind, is exceedingly unwise: 

With regard to the handling of our foreign exports, I would 
like to say to the Senator that one of the leading exporters of 
cotton from the South appeared before our committee and testi- 
fied that at the present time Germany is consuming nearly her 
normal quantity of cotton, and paying for it without the least 
trouble. There is no difficulty to-day in financing our foreign 
exports where the foreigner has funds, There is no need 
whatever of extending in this country any additional facilities 
beyond those now exercised by the War Finance Corporation. 
I call these things to the attention of the Senator because: I 
believe that his amendment is unnecessary and. unwise. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I add that the testimony shows not 
only. is there no difficulty in farmers here securing credit if the 
foreigner has power to liquidate, but there is no difficulty of 
the foreigner himself getting the credit. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is the idea I intended to convey. Ger- 
many sold in this country nearly a billion dollars worth of 
marks when they were far below par, and that credit is here 
now. We have purchased large totals of foreign securities, and 
we have loaned large sums of money, and credits are here, and 
this exporter from the South assured the committee that there 
was no difficulty whatever in financing the sale of goods to 
foreign purchasers. 

Mr. HARRISON, The Senator thinks it is a perfectly sound 
business: proposition; his only objection is, as I understand, 
that there is no necessity for it. Is that right? 

Mr. MeLEAN. T do not think it is sound to give to this cor- 
poration, a bureau here in Washington, the power to buy the 
paper of individuals. I should hope they would not exercise 
it. I think it much preferable that it go through a bank and 
carry a bank's indorsement. 

Mr. HARRISON. This allows the banks to discount certain 


paper. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I do not object to that, where a bank will 
indorse the paper. 

Mr. HARRISON. It also empowers and authorizes them to 
use their discretion in saying whether it is good or not. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think Congress is going too far. I think 
we should require the indorsement of an established banking 
institution if we are to take money out of the Treasury of the 
United States and loan it to individuals. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it is very true that this 
proposition was advanced before. It was advanced when we 
amended the War Finance Corporation act. At that time we 
tried to incorporate a provision giving power to the War 
Finance Corporation to loan money directly to individuals. It 
is quite true that a majority of the Senate was at that time 
opposed to that proposal. I was very heartily in favor of it. 
I am in favor of a proposition such as that being incorporated. 
in the Lenroot-Anderson bill, which will follow the Capper bill. 
I shall attempt to have it amended in that particular. So I 
have not changed my opinion about that proposition at all, 
and when we drafted the bill amending the War Finance Cor- 
poration act there was an amendment, not in the exact wording 
of this amendment, but the idea was there, that the War 
Finance Corporation could loan money either to foreign inter- 
ests or foreign governments, where the security was good, 
where it was to go to purchase agricultural products in this 
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country, and the money was to be expended in the United 
States. That went out, not by a vote of the Senate but be- 
cause of the compromise measure that was adopted it was 
thought wise by a majority of the Senate to leave it out. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Connecticut or with 
the Senator from Wisconsin that there is not now a need for 
the sale of surplus agricultural products of this country and 
that there is now a sufficient credit among foreign nations for 
the purchase of them. I believe quite to the contrary, and I 
also believe that this amendment would furnish a safe and 
splendid channel by which the farmers of America could dispose 
of their surplus products either to a foreign Government or to 
foreign citizens, provided they put up the right kind of security. 
I would not stand for a moment for the proposition that the 
law should not provide that the security should be adequate, 
because I want to see the Government absolutely safeguarded. 
I do not want to see the Government go into an adventuresome 
proposition. But the trouble is that there are some of us 
who have more confidence and faith in the integrity and in 
the ability of the men who comprise the War Finance Cor- 
poration than others have. I have great respect for the per- 
sonnel of that corporation. I think the reviving of that cor- 
poration and the manner in which it has discharged its duties 
has been the one thing done since this administration was in- 
ducted into power that has really given relief. I am sorry I 
can not say more things have been done, but that is one thing 
which, so far as my State is concerned, I am sure has brought 
a very large measure of relief to the farmers of Mississippi, 
and I believe it has been of benefit to farmers all over the 
country. Of course, the restrictive provisions of the law com- 
pelled individuals to seek relief through the banks, and in many 
instances, perhaps, individual wants were not taken care of, 
but, as a whole, the situation among farmers and bankers was 
helped, and thousands of communities felt indirectly, if not 
directly, its good effect. 

Mr. McLEAN. May I ask the Senator if he has submitted 
it to the manager of the War Finance Corporation, and whether 
it is approved by tne War Finance Corporation? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the War Finance Corporation 
would oppose it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think they would. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have more faith in the War Finance 
Corporation than the War Finance Corporation has in itself. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understood the Senator to say he had the 
highest regard for the personnel of the War Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have; but the trouble about it in the 
beginning was that the War Finance Corporation thought we 
were piling so much work on them and giving them such a vast 
opportunity that they were afraid they might fall down under 
the weight of the load placed upon them, so they protested and 
said, Oh, do not enlarge the power to that extent.” But the 
farmers of the great Middle West have surplus crops, the prices 
of their products have decreased, and it will never increase until 
they sell and dispose of their surplus crops. The same thing is 
true of cotton, although there is such a small crop of cotton, of 
course, that it is being sold, and sold at a fair price, though the 
producers ought to get more for it. But the corn farmer and 
the wheat farmer must dispose of their surplus crop, and here 
is an opportunity to give to this great agency of the Govern- 
ment, which has millions and hundreds of millions of dollars 
lying idle, an opportunity to loan it on good security and let it 
be distributed in that way among the farmers of the country, so 
that they can dispose of their crops, now piled high or stored 
away. I want to see some of this much-talked-of “return to 
prosperity ” make itself felt among the farming classes. They 
can not feel it or see it, unless, sirs, you give them an oppor- 
tunity to market their surplus crops by either finding a market 
or creating a system by which a lacking credit may be supplied. 
That is what this amendment will do. If it is sound, even 
though we may on this floor differ as to its necessity, why not 
resolve the doubt in favor of the agricultural interests. It can 
do no harm, and the possibilities for good are manifold. 

Mr. McLBAN. If the Senator from Mississippi will permit, 
I want to insist that in order to sell their crops they must 
have markets, somebody who wants to buy them, The Senator 
will concede that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. My position is that if there is anybody who 
wants to buy, and has the wherewith to pay for the products, 
there is no difficulty whatever in managing the exchange. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not think they have the 
cash at this time over in Germany, for instance, and in a lot 
of other countries of continental Europe? 
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Mr. MeLEHAN. I just said to the Senator that they are pur- 
chasing this year something like a million and a half bales of 
Layers They are making their payments without any trouble 
ata 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; but they might be purchasing 
two or three million bales if they had more credit. 

Mr. MCLEAN. They are purchasing all they can consume, as 
much as they consumed in Germany before the war. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator will recall that perhaps the largest 
exporter of cotton in all the South appeared before our com- 
mittee and stated that the people abroad had no difficulty what- 
soever in getting all the credit and all the bank accommoda- 
tions necessary for all the cotton they could utilize over there. 

Mr. HARRISON, Let us pass cotton by. Let us assume that 
is true. That is not true of wheat, of corn, and of live stock. 

Mr. McLEAN. Precisely the same situation exists. The 
trouble is that there is an excess of about 650,000,000 bushels 
of wheat above pre-war production. 

Mr. HARRISON, That is the point. 
that surplus. 

Mr. MeLEAN. 
wants it? ° 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator just assumes that nobody 
wants it. He assumes that there is no market for it. I assume 
that there is a market if the people had the credit to buy, and 
I am trying to afford an opportunity for them to get some 
credit, provided they can offer good security. This does not 
compel the corporation to loan any money but only authorizes 
them to loan the money provided the demand is made. 

Mr. McLEAN. They have all the credit they want now if 
they have the security. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator may believe that, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin may believe it—— 

Mr. MCLEAN. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. But there are millions of Americans who 
do not believe it. In Europe to-day there are millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of good securities, but the owners of them find these 
securities worthless when it comes to borrowing money in those 
countries on them. 

Mr. GLASS. My friend the Senator from Mississippi said 
something about hundreds of millions of dollars lying around 
idle. I would like to know where they are. Only day before 
yesterday the Government of the United States had to borrow 
$300,000,000 and issued Treasury certificates at 44 per cent with 
which to do it. Where are these hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars lying around loose and idle? 

Mr. HARRISON. I made that statement because the War 
Finance Corporation has $500,000,000. I think that is the 
amount. 

Mr. GLASS. - No; the War Finance Corporation has a credit 
with the Treasury Department, a book credit, of $500,000,000; 
but the Treasury Department has not any money lying around 
loose and idle. It is having to borrow money every day in the 
world at a pretty stiff rate of interest. 

Mr. HARRISON. But that money is there, and was desig- 
nated by Congress for a specific purpose. It is there. It is 
not used in any other manner. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator is mistaken in saying the money is 
there. There is no money there. There is nothing but a credit 
there. If the Government gets the money, it has to go out and 
sell Treasury certificates at 44 per cent to get it. There is no 
money lying around idle. That is a fiction. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there is no money lying around idle, 
I am in favor of going out and getting the money to loan to 
these farmers and to those who may buy their products on 
good security. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if he is not 
confusing purchasing power with credit facility. There is a 
very great lack of purchasing power in Europe, owing to the 
fact that the average individual is not employed or is not 
receiving such wages as give him purchasing power, and that 
individual has not the credit, very naturally. But the amend- 
ment does not propose to reach that individual. The people 
the amendment would reach now have the credit; but the 
trouble is they can not sell, because the purchasing power of 
the country is lacking. 

Mr. HARRISON, I can not agree with the Senator wholly 
on that proposition. I think the amendment would aid very 
materially. It will strengthen and popularize the measure 
now being considered. 

Now, Mr. President, if there is no other discussion on the 
amendment I am ready for a vote. 


We have to dispose of 
Where are you going to sell it if nobody 
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Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will permit me, I would like 
to read a paragraph from the testimony of Mr. Howard, who 
appeared before the committee upon the subject. The Senator 
from Mississippi no doubt is acquainted with Mr. Howard. He 
is general sales manager for the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change, composed of eight cotton States organized for coopera- 
tive cotton marketing. Among other things, he said: 

I have charge, among other things, of the export sales of cotton. 

He said further: 


In segani to the present situation, in cotton particularly, that with 
which I am most familiar, I do not find that re is any proper de- 
mand from ae gr or continental markets for special credits. I sell 
the Continent dollars, payable in New York or payable on arrival 
of the steamer at the European rt, and the buyers there seem to 
have no difficulty in securing credits to pay for all the cotton they 
wish to buy. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered on the amendment, does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire desire a quorum call? 

Mr. MOSES. If the yeas and nays have been ordered, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll to 
ascertain the presence of a quorum. : 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ball Hale McKinley Spencer 
Bayard Harreld McLean Stanfield 
Borah McNary Stanley 
Brookhart Harrison oses ling 
Bursum eflin Nelson Sutherland 
Capper Jones, N. Mex New wanson 
Colt Jones, Wash. Nicholson Townsend 
Couzens alloge Norbeck Underwood 
Curtis Kendrick Norris Wadsworth 
Ernst eyes die Walsh, Mass. 
Fernald Ladd Overman alsh, Mont. 
Fletcher La Follette Phip Warren 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Poindexter Williams 
George Lodge heppa illis 

Gerry McCumber Shortridge 

Glass McKellar immons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Let the amendment be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

Mr. MOSES. The amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is a very long one and has been read once or twice. I 
suggest that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] might 
state the purport of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I withdraw the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Cameron’s name was called). I 
wish to announce that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] 
is detained on official business. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. DIAL], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
WELLER], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], 
who is absent because of illness. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Romxsox ], who is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. McKINLEY (after having voted in the negative). I have 

a permanent pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
| Caraway], who has not voted. I transfer that pair to the 

nior Senator from Vermont [Mr. PAGE] and allow my vote to 
| stan 

Mr, HALE. I transfer my pair with the senior Senator from 

| Tennessee [Mr. SHIELDS] to ‘the senior Senator from Connecticut 
| [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote “ nay.” 

| Mr. BAYARD (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
ja pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED]. 


I thought he was present, but I find he is absent. I desire to 
transfer my pair with that Senator to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Has the Senator from Illinois [Mr. McCormick] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr, KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. McCormick]. I transfer that pair to the 
fu from Nebraska [Mr. HircHcocKk] and allow my vote to 

Mr. McCUMBER (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. KIxe] to the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dm- 
LINGHAM] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). Has the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I promised to take care of him 
with a pair in his absence. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum»xans] and allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Has the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I transfer my pair with that Senator to 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and I vote 
ven.“ 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). 
junior Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. France] and allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to announce the following general 


Has the 


The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OWN I; and 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertine] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 40, as follows: 


YEAS—21. 
Bayard 2 Walsh, Mass. 
Brookhart Jones, N. Mex. No Walsh, Mont. 
Capper Kendrick Norris Williams 
Fletcher dd Sheppard 
arris La Follette Simmons 
Harrison McKellar Stanley 
NAYS—40. 

Ball Frelinghuysen Lod, Poindexter 
Borah George M Shortridge 
Bursum Gerry McKinley encer 
Calder Glass Me Stanfield 
Colt Hale Moses Sutherland 
Couzens Harreld Nelson Townsend 

rtis Jones, Wash New Underwood 
Elkins Keliogg Nicholson Wadsworth 
Ernst eyes Oddie Warren 
Fernald Lenroot Phipps Willis 

NOT VOTING—35. 

Ashurst Edge Owen Shields 
Brandegee France Page Smith 
Brou Goodin Pepper Smoot 
Cameron Hitchcock Pittman Sterling 
Caraway Johnson Pomerene Swanson 
Culberson ing Ransdell Trammell 
Cummins McCormick Reed. Mo. Watson 
Dial yers Reed, Pa. Weller 
Dillingham Overman Robinson 


So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending bill. I am not opposed to the bill; I am 
satisfied with it and with all of its features, except that I think 
the title to the bill may be misleading. As a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, I had an opportunity for 
two weeks to listen to the hearings on the bill, and it was 
plainly understood from the beginning that the bill was not an 
agricultural credit measure, but that it was a live-stock loan 
bill designed to provide for the formation and supervision of 
live-stock corporations; in other words, to obtain credit for the 
cattlemen of the West. In fact, the junior Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. CAPPER] stated before the committee the first day he ap- 
peared that the bill was not intended as a farm-credit bill; 
that it was not intended to help the man with 50 head of cattle 
or the man who had a hundred head of cattle; but that it was 
intended to take care of the big cattle concerns of the West 
which run a thousand head or so of cattle; and it may serve a 
very good purpose at that. Not much, however, is 
from the bill by its advocates. Some have said that they hoped 
a half dozen companies would be organized ; some have said that 
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they hoped that the number might be 50; but, admitting that it 
might be 100, the bill after all will afford but a very small 
addition to the 30,000 banks that extend credit throughout the 
country. 

My amendment simply goes to this question. Section 1 of the 
bill reads: 

anne this title may be cited as the Federal agricultural credits 
act. . 

Thus it preempts the ground. One of the things we are 
contending for is a sane, practical farm-credits act; and I do 
not propose, so far as I am concerned, that a cattle loan corpo- 
ration act shall be denominated “the Federal agricultural 
credits act.” So I send to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, section 1, in lines 5 
and 6, it is proposed to strike out the words: 

Pe ae this title may be cited as the Federal agricultural credits 
a 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

That this title may be cited as the Federal live-stock corporation 
loan act.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if that change in the language 
of the bill shall be made, other changes ought to be made, 
because, as the Senator from South Dakota knows, the proposed 
corporations are denominated throughout the bill as “ Federal 
agricultural credit corporations,” and the title of the bill was 
framed to correspond with its provisions, which relate solely 
to Federal agricultural credit corporations. I hope, therefore, 
the amendment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK,. Mr. President, I simply wish to say that the 
suggestion of the chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is correct, and I shall endeavor to have other amend- 
ments to the bill adopted if the one which I now offer shall be 
agreed to, which I hope it may. We do not wish to practice 
deception upon the farmers at this time, and to pass a bill which 
relates to something else and yet call it an agricultural credits 
act. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. MeLEAN. The bill goes further than to provide credit 
for cattle companies; it includes all agricultural products. 
There is no exception made in favor of cattle companies. It 
includes them, but it also includes everything that is grown on 
the farm. I see no force whatever in the proposition of the 
Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it seems to me that there 
ought to be some amendment to ‘fitle I of the bill. Unless there 
be an amendment, the people of the country are going to be 
very grossly misled concerning what the bill is, especially if 
this should be the only bill that should be passed upon the 
subject of agricultural credits at this session. However, may 
I suggest to the Senator from South Dakota that if he would 
strike out the words “ live stock ” from his amendment and insert 
“agricultural ” it would meet the objection of the Senator from 
Connecticut and avoid any other and further amendments to the 
bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. 
in that form. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will say that that would be satisfactory 
to me, if the word “corporation” should be retained in the 
bill, because that would describe what the bill is. It provides 
for the organization of and regulation of cattle credit corpora- 
tions, 

Mr. LENROOT. My suggestion is to leave the language as 
the Senator has proposed it, but to strike out the words “live 
stock“ and to insert the word agricultural.“ 

Mr. NORBECK. Why not put them both in? I will accept 
any change that will leave the word “ corporation” in, because 
the bill provides for regular corporations to be formed for the 
purpose I have indicated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand the 
Senator to desire to perfect his amendment? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment as modified will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 1, in lines 5 and 6, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “the Federal agricultural 
credits act” and to insert the words “the Federal agricultural 
corporation loan act.” 

Mr, McLEAN. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire the yeas 
and nays on his amendment? 


I should have no objection to the amendment 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has accepted the amendment. 

Mr, LODGE. The Senator from Connecticut has accepted the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I hardly think the chairman of the com- 
mittee by accepting it assumes to preclude the Senate from 
voting upon it. The point has been made that he accepts the 
amendment and that that settles it. I hardly think that ought 
to follow. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The amendment which the chairman of the 
committee is willing to accept is that the title shall be The 
5 agricultural corporation loan act.” I have no objection 

at. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
suggestion coming from the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEN- 
root] does not meet the situation; and, so far as the farmers 
of the United States are concerned, I deem the matter an im- 
portant one. This measure as framed will be of no value what- 
ever to the farmers of my State, and it will not be used by 
them. It does not provide an agricultural credits system which 
will be practicable in the State of Iowa, nor do I believe it will 
be used in the neighboring States. Therefore I think the words 
“live stock” should be inserted in the title. The words “and 
other agricultural purposes might also be in it, but the words 
“live stock” ‘certainly ought to be retained, 

I think the bill, if finally enacted, will be of some benefit, 
perhaps, to the Western States. They already have formed 
livestock associations which, I understand, will fit into this 
legislation; and if that is true, I am willing that they should 
have the benefit of the measure; but I do not want to go back 
to the farmers of Iowa and say that I voted for an agricultural 
credits corporation act or anything of that kind when I feel at 
the same time that it will be of no benefit to them. 

I wish to state further, Mr. President, with reference to this 
measure, that, in my opinion, we are off on the wrong foot in 
endeavoring to establish any kind of farm credit corporation. 
I think any farm credit system ought to be cooperative in its 
organization. This measure will not meet the purposes of the 
great farm movement in the United States, Anyone can go out 
to a farm organization anywhere, for instance, to Red Brick 
Local 659, and can ascertain from them all about what a co- 
operative association is. They will also say that the farmers are 
entitled to credit associations that are cooperative, and they will 
know immediately that this measure does not meet their 
demands. 

In the State of Iowa there are 1,900 banks organized on the 
corporation system, and yet there is not a single bank in the 
State of Iowa that fits into the business of agriculture, although 
agriculture represents more than three-fourths of ali the busi- 
ness of the State. The control of the credit system is such that 
the commercial idea dominates it. That idea runs clear up 
through our whole banking structure, and even dominates the 
policy of the Federal reserve system, That policy admittedly 
does not fit the business of agriculture. 

Here we have all this talk about the length of time. Here 
is agriculture, the basic business of this country, with one- 
third of the capital investment of the whole country, and, as I 
have figured it out, agriculture is furnishing in this great bank- 
ing organization about 40 per cent of the bank deposits of the 
country ; and yet in the whole credit organization it is ignored, 
and it is not considered as a business at all, and our whole 
program is fixed from the commercial standpoint. 

I see no reason, except the arbitrary reason that has gone 
with the banker's idea of the business turnover, against making 
this time limit all the way through up to the full length of time 
of the farmer’s turnover. I feel, therefore, that we have started 
wrong. I believe we had better have worked out a real co- 
operative association, under cooperative control, and that would 
mean under the control of the farmers themselves. Bankers’ 
associations of the State of Iowa tell me that there never has 
been a time when the farmers did not deposit more money in the 
banks of our State than they had back for use in agriculture. If 
that is true in Iowa, I believe it is more than true in almost 
every other State of the Union, because we are big borrowers 
out there. 

The State of Iowa is the feeding ground for all the western 
country. Great numbers of range cattle are brought in to the 
Kansas City market and the Omaha market and the Sioux City 
market, and the Iowa farmers buy them and take them out on 
the farm and feed their crops to them. That takes a large 
amount of credit—more, I believe, than is required in any other 
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agricultural State—and yet in our State the farmers collectively 
have more bank deposits than they ever have used. 

The whole trouble comes from the fact that we are organized 
on this commercial basis, and not on the cooperative basis. 
Since we are organized in that way and this flow of credit is 
controlled by the banking idea rather than by the agricultural 
idea, we are short of credits in our State; and in the whole 
United States I feel that the discrepancy is much greater. As 
nearly as I can tell on the basis of statements from officers of 
the Federal reserve bank, the farmers deposit more than 25 per 
cent of the total deposits in the banks of the United States; and 
yet, if you will take the report of 1920, which analyzes this, you 
will find that that would amount in the national banks to over 
$4,000,000,000, or about that, and yet they received back for use 
for agricultural purposes the total sum of $1,998,000,000. 

The farmer is not permitted, I repeat, under the laws, either 
of the States or of the United States, to organize his own funds 
under his own control. They are organized on a commercial 
idea. Therefore, I feel that the title of this bill should be re- 
stricted to the particular purpose which it will more fully serve. 

A motion having been prepared here in line with these sugges- 
tions, I move to insert the words “live stock and” before the 
word “ agricultural,” so as to read as follows: 


That this title may be cited as “ The Federal live stock and agricul- 
tural corporation loan act. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. It is proposed to strike out lines 
5 and 6 on page 1 and to insert: 

Section 1. That this title may be cited as “ The Federal live stock 
and agricultural corporation loan act.” 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I have decided to offer an- 
other amendment in harmony with this. The first part of the 
title of the bill reads as follows: 

To provide credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock indus- 
tries of the United States— 

And so forth, I propose to amend it so as to read as follows: 


To provide for incorporation and supervision of corporations formed 
for the purpose of making agricultural and live-stock loans. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time to take up amendments 
to the title is after the bill is passed. The bill is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest that on page 2, 
line 1, there ought to be inserted, after the words “ United 
States,” the words “ to be known as Federal live-stock and agri- 
cultural loan corporations.” That designates the names of the 
eens to be formed under this act, in order to conform to 
the title. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I move, then, to insert after the word 
States,“ in line 1, page 2, the words “to be known as Federal 
live-stock and agricultural loan corporations.” Then I pre- 
sume in line 23 the word “credit” ought to go out, so that the 
name of each corporation organized under this act shall include 
the words “ Federal” and “ agricultural loan.” 

Mr. McLEAN. - I do not think there should be any amendment 
on line 23. We are simply naming the corporations there. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is inconsistent with the title. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I know it is inconsistent, but I think the 
Senator’s amendment is entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I make no point about it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I hope the Senator will not insist upon it, I 
think it is entirely unnecessary and will tend to complicate 
rather than to clarify the language of the bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I am not disposed to differ with the chair- 
man on that subject. Since the words “agricultural credit” 
seem to be eliminated from the title, I thought perhaps they 
should not occur again in line 23 as a necessary part of the 
name. I do not, however, insist on the amendment, if the 
chairman prefers to leave it that way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 2, line 1, after the words 
“United States,” it is proposed to insert the following words: 

To be known as Federal live stock and agricultural loan corporations, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


LXIV——115 


Mr. FLETCHER. Then on line 5, page 4, I move that the 
word “ regulating” be stricken out and that in Heu thereof the 
word “ defining“ be inserted, so that it will read: 

To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent with 
law or the 8 of the Comptroller of the Currency defining the 
manner in which its general business may be conducted— 

Instead of “ regulating.” 

Mr. McLEAN. Why not put them both in? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think it is necessary to insert 
both. It is just a repetition. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Either word covers the subject completely, 
but I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the word “defining” is better 
than the word “ regulating.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 4, line 5, it is proposed 
to strike out the word “ regulating” and in lieu thereof to in- 
sert the word “ defining.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall not move to strike 
out paragraph (8), but I raise the question there whether or 
not it is advisable to establish these branches, The committee 
seems to have thought it was well to provide for establishing 
and maintaining branches or agencies of these corporations 
everywhere. It seems to me the provision is a very questionable 
one, but if the committee is satisfied with it I am. I make no 
point about it. 

Mr. McLEAN. They are not banks. They will not compete 
with commercial banks of deposit. It seems to me it will bea 
great convenience for them to have branches, and I can see no 
possible objection to it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to insert, on page 6, line 13, after 
the word “ market,” the words “ or by Federal farm-loan bonds 
as collateral.” 

Warehouse receipts or other like documents, or chattel mort- 
gages, or other instruments conferring a first and paramount 
lien upon live stock which is being fattened for market, are 
considered sufficient security under the bill. I believe that 
farm-loan bonds are just as good security as a chattel mortgage 
on a cow or a thousand cows, depending upon the value of the 
face of the bonds, and I see no reason why Federal farm-loan 
bonds should not be accepted as security for paper of this kind. 
That is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, what becomes of the theory 
that the Federal reserve notes shall be based upon self-liqui- 
dating paper, short-time paper? We went all through that 
controversy when we made United States bonds eligible for 
rediscount. We are trying to get that long-time investment 
paper out of the banks, and the law especially provides that no 
such security shall be eligible. It shuts out all manner of 
stocks and bonds. Farm-loan bonds are no better than munici- 
pal bonds; and when you let that class of paper into the Fed- 
eral reserve system and make it eligible as security for the 
issuance of bank notes payable in gold on demand you are 
violating the basic principle upon which the Federal reserve 
system was founded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The difference between the chairman of the 
committee and myself is about this: He considers security 
Hquid provided it matures within a certain length of time. I 
consider security liquid if it is good. If it is perfectly safe, 
if it has the value behind it and means cash whenever demand 
is made, in my judgment it is a liquid security. The farm- 
loan bonds are not only valuable, are not only secured, in the 
first place, by the obligation of the borrower, by the mortgage 
upon his premises to the extent of 50 per cent of the actual 
value of his land and 20 per cent of the value of the insured 
buildings upon his land, but back of that also is the indorse- 
ment of the national farm loan association of which he is a 
member, Back of that is the responsibility of the Federal 
land bank that issues the bond. Back of that is the approval 
of the Farm Loan Board authorizing the issue of the bond; 
and those bonds are by law made security for protecting the 
accounts of guardians and trustees and administrators and 
executors in practically all the States of the Union. 

They are salable upon the open market, The last issue of 
$75,000,000 was taken in two hours after they were offered at 
44 per cent and above par, so that it seems to me that a bond 
of that sort is as good a security back of this paper as a 
mortgage on cattle, which may die the next week. 

Mr. McLEAN. We lived for 50 years or more under a bond- 
secured currency and we got tired of it. We established the 
Federal reserve system for the purpose of securing an elastic 
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If we should go back to the bond-secured currency, 
we might as well include Government and other bonds and 
abandon all idea that our Federal reserve system will continue: 
as a system for the issuance of an elastic currency. We would 
deprive it of its elastic properties the moment we qualify bonds 
as security for the notes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 


amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. On page 6, line 13, after the 
word “market,” the last word in the line, insert a comma and 
12 * words “or by Federal farm-loan bonds as col- 
ateral.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I may say that I will raise that ques- 
tion again at some other time, but will let that verdict, as to 
this particular bill, remain as it has been rendered. 

On page 7, line 8, it seems to me there ought to be an ex- 
press provision allowing the substitution. By inference it 
follows that there may be substitution, but I can see no ob- 
jection to making it clear. After the word “ securities,” in 
line 8, page 7, we should insert the words “the right of sub- 
stitution being hereby granted.” The inference is that it 
would be granted. 

Mr. McLEAN. Clearly so. I can not see any necessity for 
the amendment suggested by the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It simply expressly authorizes the sub- 
stitution of securities. 

Mr. McLEAN. It is authorized under the language of the 
bill, is it not? 

Mr. PLTECHER. I do not think it is clearly authorized. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It reads, other instruments which may be 
pledged as security therefor, the provision which may be made 
with regard to release, substitution, or exchange of such 
securities,” under the authority of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is there any objection to saying, “the 
right of substitution being hereby granted“? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant Secretary. On page T, line 8, after the 
word “securities” and the comma, to insert the words “the 
right of substitution being hereby granted.” 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest that if that language is 
adopted there will at once be raised the very serious doubt 
as to whether the exchange of securities will be authorized, 
unless we make the same amendment in the other place. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER, The only point about that is that the 
right of substitution must exist, and “provisions which may 
be made with regard to release, substitution,” and so forth, do 
not give that right. Obligations maturing prior to the debt for 
which the obligation is made may often be pledged as security; 
and without the right of substitution the borrower is at a dis- 
advantage in the matter of interest, or the borrower may find 
it desirable to sell some of the live stock before the maturity 
of his debt, Unless we expressly allow substitution, I do not 
see that he has that right under the language as it is. I am 
not disposed to press it further. 

On page 9, under the head of “ Limitation,” in line 3, I move 
to insert, after the word “incur,” the word “ direct,” so that it 
will read, “ No corporation organized under this act shall incur 
direct Liabilities," and so forth, and strike out the words 
“ whether direct or contingent, in excess of ten times its paid-in 
capital.“ There may come a time as to contingent liabilities 
when the entire amount of a loan will exceed ten times the capl- 
tal. Then they would have to quit business; whereas I think we 
should restrict their limitation there to their direct obligations 
and not extend it to contingent obligations, which refers to the 
entire amount of outstanding business. 

Mr. McLEAN. A contingent obligation might become as 
binding or interfere just as seriously with the solvency of the 
institution as a direct. obligation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me eventually they might 
have to quit business when they got to the amount of their 
entire obligations, contingent on all the debentures they have 
issued, even ten times the amount of their surplus and capital. 
I do not think that is meant. I think it means the direct 
obligations, 

Mr. McLEAN. Will the Senator give us an instance of a con- 
tingent obligation that might not impair the solvency of the 
corporation? 


Mr. FLETCHER. Suppose one of these corporations should 
have such a business that the total borrowing during a three- 
year period, which is the life of the debentures, would be re- 
stricted to ten times the capital. Then, when the limit had been 
reached no current business could be done, because there is a 
contingent liability on the entire amount of the business done 
for the three years. It is presumed that obligations of others 
which are sold and transferred have within themselves sufficient 
security to find a purchaser. Contingent liabilities of banks, 
such as rediscounts, and so forth, are specifically excepted from 
reserves, and I do not see why as to these corporations contin- 
gent liabilities should not be excepted from the requirements 
above the 10 per cent of the paid-in surplus and capital. 

Mr. McLEAN. The debentures would be a direct liability. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They might not be if they are used simply 
to obtain money on, if they are simply indorsed. 

Mr. MCLEAN. If they indorse their own obligation, there is 
a direct liability, is there not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me if you broaden this so as 
to include all their liabilities—tiabilities whether direct or 
contingent—you will reach a time in the operation of these 
corporations within the three years when they will have to stop 
doing any current business. 

Mr. McLEAN, I dislike very much to consent to an amend- 
ment of that character, but if this passes the Senate and goes 
to the House the House committee can consider it, and if there 
is no objection to it it can be adopted there. But I dislike 
very much to increase the limit which these concerns may loan 
above ten times their paid-in, unimpaired -capital and surplus. 
It seems to me that is as far as we should go. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the chairman of the committee feels 
that way about it and feels that this language is not too broad, 
so that it will not paralyze these institutions, I am not disposed 
to press the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inqnire of the Senator 
from Florida what kind of a contingent lability it is possible 
for one of these corporations to incur? It issues its debentures, 
It does not even indorse them. It issues them and sells them. 
Of course, a man may be contingently liable upon a bond for 
the faithful performance of an act by some one else. That is, 
if someone else does not perform the duty, he becomes Hable 
on the bond. But I am unable to discover here that these cor- 
porations are entitled to enter Into any kind of contract under 
which they would be contingently Hable. I accordingly think 
that in a practical way the effect of the legislation would be 
just exactly the same whether the word “contingent” is left 
in or not. 

Unless their effectiveness is going to be impaired by reason 
of the fact that they do incur extensive contingent liabilities, I 
would see no reason for taking it out. So I rose te inquire 
of the Senator from Florida if he can inform us what con- 
tingent liabilities such a corporation is authorized to incur 
that might, as he fears, limit its activities. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This would mean that the total borrow- 
ings during three years, which is the life of the debentures, 
can zos exceed ten times the paid-in and unimpaired capital and 
surplus, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite so; but is not that the case 
if you take “contingent” out and leave it simply providing 
for the direct liabilities, and so on? All of these debentures 
are direct liabilities of the corporation, not contingent liabili- 


es, 

Mr. GLASS. The corporation is authorized, under the pro- 
visions of the bill, to engage in the acceptance business, which 
is strictly a contingent liability business. 

Mr. LENROOT. To buy and sell notes, even without their 
indorsement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the kind of paper that would be 
contingent. It is supposed that that paper is secured when 
it is offered to the corporation. It carries its own security. 
The corporation sells it, and there is a contingent Hability there. 
Of course, the corporation may be looked to eventually to 
take care of that paper, and that is a contingent liability in my 
mind. That is what I had in mind when I made the suggestion. 
It is a contingent liability, but the paper itself is secured origi- 
nally, carries its own security, and the makers are primarily 
looked to. The corporation would be looked to eventually, 
perhaps, and that, as I said, is a contingent liability. The total 
volume of all that business during three years can not exceed 
ten times the paid up capital and surplus. If it does, the 
corporation must stop business. It can not take care of cur- 
rent business at all any further. It seems to me that pro- 
ee makes it ineffective, unless you limit it to direct lia- 
bilities. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me follow that a little fur- 
ther. Subdivision 2 authorizes the corporation “to make ad- 
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vances upon or to discount, rediscount, or purchase, and to sell 
or negotiate, with or without its indorsement or guaranty, notes 
secured by chattel mortgages conferring a first and paramount 
lien upon maturing and breeding live stock,” and so forth. 

There is a contingent liability, as a matter of course, upon 
obligations of that character. The direct obligation is the 
obligation of the makers of the instruments, 

But would the Senator from Florida put no limitation what- 
ever upon the liability of the bank, contingent as it may be, 
arising from the purchase and sale of paper of that character? 
Would the Senator allow it to go on and incur liabilities of 
that character, contingent though they be, to an unlimited 
amount? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the provision is confined to direct 
liabilities and gives sufficient protection. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think anybody would buy 
the debentures if there were no limitation upon the amount of 
rediscount that may be made with the indorsement of the cor- 
poration? It seems to me no investor would think of doing so 
unless there were some limitation upon the contingent liability. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have a limit of 10 per cent upon the 
direct liability. It seems to me that is sufficient protection, 
so long as we confine the direct liability to 10 per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. How is it any protection to the investor 
in a debenture if there may be an unlimited contingent liability 
upon rediscounts? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think there would be an un- 
limited contingent liability there. It is not supposed, as I said, 
that the bank would primarily be liable upon any of the redis- 
counts. The law with reference to contingent liabilities of 
banks is that such matters as rediscounts are specifically ex- 
empted from the requirements as to reserve. I do not see why 
the same rule should not apply here. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the maker of a note did not pay It, it 
might become a liability that would seriously impair the sol- 
vency of the corporation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I believe it will be found that the pro- 
vision, if it remains in the bill as it is, will make almost in- 
effective the organizations, The business would be so limited 
that it would not amount to very much. Still I am not dis- 
posed to press the matter. I have called the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to it, and I hope he will think it 
over, I ask for a vote upon it anyway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 9, line 3, before the 
word “liabilities,” insert the word “direct,” and after the 
word “liabilities” strike out the comma and the words 
“whether direct or contingent ” and the comma after the word 
“ contingent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, under section 6 the pro- 
vision is that— 

Any corporation organized under the provisions of this act may take, 
receive, reserve, and charge on any loan or discount made, or upon 
any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, interest at the 
rate allowed by the laws of the State in which such obligation is by 
its terms made payable. 

I move to amend by striking out, on page 10, lines 1 and 2, 
the words “such obligation is by its terms made payable” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “its principal office is 
located.” 

For instance, we might have one of these corporations organ- 
ized in one State making loans in other States. I saw a state- 
ment in the minority report, I believe it was, by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. NoreecKx] to the effect that a number 
of States have a contract rate of 12 per cent and a number of 
other States have a contract rate of 10 per cent. If we are 
going to be of any benefit to agriculture and to the live-stock 
raiser and to the producer generally, we must furnish the 
money, if we furnish it at all, at a reasonable rate. It does 
not avail the farmer to pay 12 per cent interest on the money 
which he must have. His business will not stand any such 
rate as that. 

Under the bill all the corporation has to do is to take the 
paper in one State and make it payable in another State where 
such paper bears 12 per cent interest. Perhaps the borrower 
is doing business in a State where the legal rate is 6 per cent. 
That is where the principal place of business of the corporation 
is, and where its principal office is located, and there the legal 
rate of interest is 6 per cent. The bill would allow them to 
make the note payable in another State where the rate of 
interest is 12 per cent, and the borrower has to pay the rate 
of interest wherever the paper is made payable. 


Mr. McLHAN. The borrower would know, of course, what 
interest he was bound to pay and would have something to 
say about it. If the rate were too high, he would go to some 
other source, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The very purpose of the provision 
is to meet exactly that situation. It recognizes that the, bor- 
rower, being pressed, will submit to an exorbitant rate of inter- 
est, and accordingly we put in a provision to help him so that 
an exorbitant rate of interest shall not be exacted of him. But 
the Senator has called attention to the fact that the purpose 
may be evaded very easily by making the obligation payable 
in a State that has the high rate of interest. 

Mr. McLEAN. The borrower would have something to say 
about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. He would have something to say 
about it, but the provision is put in here because we know as a 
matter of experience that the borrower does not contract freely 
with respect to interest rates. Usury laws are founded upon 
the basis that he does not contract freely. Usury laws are 
founded upon the assumption that the lender has a power 
over him that he will exercise if he can, and, therefore, we 
have put in the provision limiting the rate which the lender 
may exact, but attention is called to the fact that the provision 
would be inoperative to accomplish the purpose that is intended 
to be reached, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can see no reason why the rate should 
not depend upon the rate in the State or locality where the 
principal office of the corporation is located. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it not be fairer if it were made de- 
pendent upon the residence or domicile of the borrower? Is 
it wise to have a Federal statute that would permit exaction 
of a higher rate of interest in a State than the laws of that 
State itself permits? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment I have offered would 
cover that. 

Mr. LENROOT. We might have the principal residence of 
the corporation in a 12 per cent State, making loans in a 6 per 
cent State. 

Mr. McLEAN. It might tie him up to 12 per cent when 
otherwise he could get a lower rate. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it was made dependent upon the resi- 
dence or domicile of the borrower, then the law would apply in 
every case, it seems to me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the language is permissive. It says: 

Any corporation organized under the provisions of this act may take, 
receive, reserve, and charge on any loan or discount made, or upon any 
note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, interest at the rate 
allowed by the laws of the State in which such obligation is by its 
terms made payable. 

I propose to have that last clause read 
interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the State in which its prin- 
cipal office is located. 

Of course, if one goes to a State where the principal office is 
located, he realizes he will in all probability be asked the legal 
rate. He may negotiate to get better terms if he can, but the 
rate may be that rate. I do not know, but I believe if the 
paper just read “with interest from such and such date” it 
would mean the legal rate in that State where the principal 
office was located, without expressly saying what the rate of 
interest was further than that. 

But the vice of the provision, it seems to me, is to enable the 
paper to be negotiated in one State, that a corporation incor- 
porated under the laws of a certain State, and then have it 
possible to make that paper payable in some other State where 
the rate of interest may be twice as high. 

No one could be misled if he were making a contract with a 
corporation whose principal place of business was in a certain 
city in a certain State. He would expect the rate of interest 
of that State to control in the transaction, It seems to me the 
provision would give an advantage to the person furnishing the 
money to make it payable in some other State, perhaps, with- 
out the knowledge of the borrower of what the lender was up 
to and what was meant. 

Mr. McLEAN. The rate would be a matter of contract below 
the State limit. Anything below the State limit may be agreed 
upon by the parties and the rate would be stated in the obliga- 
tion. I confess I do not see any very serious objection to the 
language of the law as it is. If we do change it, I should hope 
it would be made to apply to the domicile or residence of the 
maker. It seems to me the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin is a good one. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I do not know that it is a new 
thought at all, but if the idea suggested by the Senator from 
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Florida, as I understand it, were incorporated into the law 
it would be an inducement for these corporations to be organ- 
ized in the State where they have the high limit on the rate 
of interest, and that would carry with it the right to charge 
the high rate in the other States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The right to do it, but not the obligation 
to do it. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There would be no obligation, 

Mr. McLEAN. It is probable that there would be some com- 
petition in the money market In every State in the Union. If 
any one of the corporations undertook to exact an unreasonable 
rate, it would not do any business. It is a matter of contract 
below the State limit. The borrower knows what he is to pay. 
I think it would be safe to assume he would be pretty careful 
about it, and he would not borrow money at 12 per cent if he 
could get it for 6 or 7 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not see why a corporation of this 
kind, incorporated under the laws of one State and having its 
principal office in a certain city in that State, should be per- 
mitted to make its paper payable in any other State, wherever 
it saw fit to make it payable, even though the borrower might 
be a resident of its own State. That, it seems to me, would 
be rather an anomalous situation, but the bill authorizes it, 
There is a corporation, we will say, incorporated in Maryland 
with its principal office in Baltimore. There is a farmer out 
near Rockville who negotiates a transaction with the corpora- 
tion. That corporation may make his note payable in South 
Dakota or North Dakota under the provisions of the bill. I 
see no reason for a provision of that kind. 

However, Mr, President, it is too late now to discuss the mat- 
ter further to-night. I have several formal amendments which 
I desire to take up and which will take some little time. There- 
fore I suggest that we lay the bill aside for the present. 

ORDER FOR RECESS. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION, 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 


to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 17, 


1923, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Berecutive nominations received by the Senate January 16, 1923. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 

Carey D. Ferguson, of Detroit, Mich., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district No. 28, with headquarters 
at Detroit. Mich., in place of Richard I. Lawson, whose term 
of office will expire February 20, 1923. 

UNITED States DISTRICT JUDGE. 

Albert L. Reeves, of Missouri, to be United States district 
judge, western district of Missouri. (An additional position 
created by the act approved September 14, 1922.) 

UNTIED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Oliver D. Burden, of New York, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of New York, vice Earl Gallup, resigned. 

MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF CHARITIES FOR THE DisTRICT oF 

COLUMBIA. 

William J. Kerby, of the District of Columbia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Charities for the District of Columbia for 
a term of three years from July 1, 1922. (A reappointment.) 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR Army, 
DENTAL CORPS. 
To be captain. 
First Lieut. Forest Vernon Bockey, Dental Corps, from Janu- 


ary 6, 1923. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS. 


To be first lieutenant. 
Second Lieut. William Harvey Kernan, Medical Administra- 
tive Corps, from January 12, 1923. 
CHAPLAINS. 
Vo be chaplains with the rank of captain. 
Chaplain Thomas Joseph Lennan, from December 28, 1922. 
Chaplain Claude Skene Harkey, from December 28, 1922. 
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CONFIRMATIONS, 
Evecutive nominations ae by the Senate January 16, 
1923, = 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
Wiliam N. Runyon, to be district judge, district of New 
Jersey, 
_ POSTMASTERS, 
ARKANSAS, 
Leon E. Tennyson, Arkadelphia, 
Edna M. Reed, Bigelow. 
Hiram S. Irwin, Clarendon. 
Dennis M. Lee, Flippin. 
Randolph M. Jordan, Fordyce. 
Dennis M. Townsend, Mena. 
O. John Harkey, jr., Ola. 
Monroe J. Gogue, Rector. 
HAWAI. 
Andrew O. Henderson, Papaikou. 
KANSAS. 
Clarence W. Clothier, Ensign. 
Charles H. Browne, Horton. 
Carl O. Lincoln, Lindsborg. 
MARYLAND, 
James P, Gooch, Brentwood. 
Thomas B. Griffith, Cockeysville. 
Mary W. Tise, Hyattsville, 
Hobart B. Noll, Woodstock. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Carl D. Thatcher, Housatonic, 
John H. Baker, Marlboro, 
Thomas Smith, North Grafton. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Eugene E. Vroman, Mound City. 
TENNESSEE. 
William M. Brewer, Collinwood. 
Norman Massa, Cookeville, 
Alvin M. Stout, Greenfield. 
John H. Wilson, Kingston. 
Eva Shelton, Linden. 
Charles K. Metcalf, National Sanatorium. 
Robert O. Greene, Troy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, January 16, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: y 


Blessed be the Lord God of hosts, who forgiveth all our iniq- 
uities, who healeth all our diseases and whose holy purpose is 
to unfold the capabilities of the human soul. O Father of us 
all, in the season of prosperity may we be grateful and humble; 
in the times of adversity may we be patient and resigned. Grant 
us strength to withstand the temptation and pride that await 
upon power, and in all things may knowledge be seasoned with 
wisdom. Permit all good things to survive and succeed. Bless 
us with the evidence and the comfort of things not seen, for Thy 
name’s sake, Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 13481) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference on the bill which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 13481) making ap 
Agriculture for the fiscal year en 
purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Minnesota? 


ropriations for the Department of 
ng June 80, 1924, and for other 


1923. 
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There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. MAGEE, 
Mr. Wason, Mr. BUCHANAN, and Mr. Lee of Georgia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 


Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting in 
8-point type my remarks before the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce on alien property. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Recorp, in 8-point type, his re- 
marks delivered before the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce on the subject of alien property. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert a copy of the 
remarks which I made before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Representatives on the sub- 
ject of alien property, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND A. NEWTON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS From Tnn Starz oy MISSOURI, 

Mr. Newton. Mr. Chairman, I think the members of 
the committee know that I have been taking a good deal of 
interest in the subject of alien property for quite some time. 
I have heard a good deal of the discussions before this com- 
mittee, and it seems that the general attitude has been to con- 
fuse the German national with the German Government. I 
think there ought to be a very marked distinction made be- 
tween the German Government and the national whose property 
we hold. We owe the nationals of that country who invested 
here an obligation, which I think ought to be given serious con- 
sideration, 

We had treaty relations with Germany at the time we went 
into the war with respect to the nationals; and as you read 
and reread the pledge that we made in our treaty, and upon 
which investments by German nationals were made in this 
country, you realize that those nationals came here and made 
investments relying upon that pledge, and many of them came 
through the inducements of our American consuls in Germany. 
Much of their money was invested in railway stock, and we 
were needing money for the capitalization of our railroads. 
Some of that property was invested because of the friendship 
of nationals over there for their relatives in this country; and 
when we talk about depredations that were committed during 
the war, they were depredations committed by the German 
Government which we were fighting and not by the nationals 
whose property we hold. 

We declared our attitude toward them not only in our treaty 
but later in the message of the President which preceded the 
declaration of war. I do not see how we can reconcile holding 
on to this property now, after the war is over, with the attitude 
we took then. 

There is no doubt on earth, from the information I have, but 
what the declarations made by the President before Congress as 
we went into that war, constituted the wedge, and was intended 
to be the wedge, which drove a division between the rank and 
file of the people of Germany on the one hand and the kaiser 
and the military government on the other. A member of Gen- 
eral Pershing’s staff told me that after the President had made 
his speech, and while the war was on, they had their airplanes 
distribute extracts from the speech printed in German over the 
trenches where the soldiers could read them. They were ex- 
tracts from the President’s message upon which war was de- 
elared and which read like this: 

“We have no quarrel with the German people. [Applause.] 
We have no feeling toward them but one of sympathy and friend- 
ship, It was not upon their impulse that the Government acted 
in entering into this war. It was not with their previous knowl- 
edge or approval. It was a war determined upon as wars used 
to be determined upon in the old, unhappy days when the people 
were nowhere consulted by their rulers.” 

That was our declaration, and through the President we de- 
elared further: 

“We are glad, now that we see the facts with no veil of false 
pretense about them, to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its people, the German people 
included.” 

We made a distinction always between the kaiser’s govern- 
ment and the German people. We declared that the people of 
Germany had no control over the war; that they did not start 
it; that they could not stop it; that they could only carry its 
burdens, Those people had nothing to do with the depreda- 


tions committed by the kaiser’s government, and yet it is 
those same people with whom we are dealing now. 
The President, in his message to Congress, declared further: 

“We are fighting for the rights of the nations, great and 
small, and the privilege of men everywhere to choose their 
way of life and obedience. We have no selfish ends to serve; 
we desire no conquest, no dominion; we seek no indemnities 
for ourselves, no material compensation,” 

And yet, in the face of this proclamation, our Government 
has permitted private property belonging to innocent German 
nationals, who had enongh friendship for this country and 
enough faith to make their investments here, to be sold at pub- 
lic and private sale for sums infinitely less than the real value 
of such property. Not only that, but now, nearly four years 
after the war, we are permitting the custodian to hold the in- 
adequate proceeds of such sales, together with other property 
belonging to German and Austrian nationals. 

Our representatives at The Hague conference during all these 
years have been pioneers in standing for the rights of private 
property upon land in time of war, and our representatives 
have tried to induce the other nations to give this protection to 
private property upon the high seas. And now that we are 
holding the property of the nationals of a fallen foe it is dis- 
tressing to see our Government so long delay in complying with 
the ideals which we have so long advocated. 

If you can find any national in this country who owns prop- 
erty in the possession of the custodian and who committed or 
assisted in committing any of the depredations with which the 
kaiser’s government is charged, then you should hold him to 
aecount. But, so far as I know, there are no nationals whose 
property we hold to whom we can charge any of the depreda- 
tions of which we complain. 

Repeatedly during the war we declared our hostility to the 
kaiser’s government, and our sympathy and friendship for the 
German people. I have no doubt from all that I have fearned 
but what this proffer of sympathy and friendship made the 
army lay down and caused the people of Germany to force the 
kaiser out, an achievement which brought the war to a close 
while their armies were still in foreign territory. Now that 
the people of Germany have eliminated that military govern- 
ment and established a Republic I think we should live up to 
our proffer of friendship, give that Government a helping hand, 
and keep faith with the nationals for whom we are acting as 
trustees. 

It is interesting to study the provisions of Article XXIII of 
the treaty in force during the war between the United States 
and Germany. It reads as follows: 

“Tf war should arise between the two contracting parties, the 
merchants of either country then residing in the other shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle 
their affairs and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects 
without molestation or hindrance; and all women and children, 
scholars of every faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, 
manufacturers, and fishermen unarmed and inhabiting unforti- 
fied towns, villages, or places, and in general all others whose 
occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of man- 
kind shall be allowed to continue their respective employments 
and shall not be molested in their persons nor shall their houses 
or goods be burned or otherwise destroyed nor their fields 
wasted by the armed force of the enemy into whose power by the 
events of war they may happen to fall; but if anything is nec- 
essary to be taken from them for the use of such armed force 
the same shall be paid for at a reasopable price.” ` 

The office of the Alien Property Custodian was created 
within six months after the declaration of war, and I do not 
know of any German national who was ever permitted to 
carry off any of his effects which happened to be in this country 
when war was declared. 

The only justification for the creation of the office of Alien 
Property Custodian was to prevent the nationals who were then 
our enemies from using their property in this country against 
us during the war. That was the reason which justified our 
action at that time, but that reason ceased to exist ever four 
years ago, and still we are holding the property, in the face of 
our treaty obligation to the German national—a treaty obliga- 
tion entered into in time of peace when the blood was cool— 
a treaty obligation which the nationals of Germany and Aus- 
tria had the right to assume we would faithfully keep, an 
obligation which plainly provides that the merchant has nine 
months to carry off all his property, without molestation or 
hindrance; that all women and children, scholars of every 
faculty, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers and 
fishermen, unarmed inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, and 
places, and, in general, all others whose occupations are for 
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the common subsistence and benefit of mankind should be al- 
lowed to continue their employments without molestation. 

Every foreigner in this country engaged in a civil pursuit, 
manufacturing or anything else which was productive, certainly 
was included. Note the language: “In general, all others whose 
occupations are for the common subsistence and benefit of 
mankind shall be allowed to continue their respective employ- 
ments, and shall not be molested in their persons, nor shall 
their houses be burned or otherwise destroyed, nor their fields 
wasted by the armed force of the enemy into whose power by 
the events of war they may happen to fall; but if anything is 
necessary to be taken from them for the use of the armed force 
the same shall be paid for at a reasonable price,” 

Could anything be clearer as to the obligation of this Gov- 
ernment.to protect the national who did not start the war, 
who could not control the war, who had no power to stop 
the war, and with whom the President said in his proclama- 
tion: “We have no quarrel, we have no dispute with him; we 
know that he had nothing to do with it.” Upon this pledge 
and under this obligation, he brought his money here and 
invested it in this country. 

I have read the debate at the time the alien property bill 
was passed, and the statements of those who contended that 
war terminates all treaties. I have read article 23 of the 
treaty with Germany. In order to show how determined they 
were that war should not terminate the treaty, let us read 
article 24 of that document: 

“And it is declared that neither the pretense that war dis- 
solves all treaties, nor any other whatever shall be con- 
sidered as annulling or suspending this and the next preced- 
ing article, but on the contrary, the state of war is precisely 
that for which they are provided and during which they are 
to be as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged articles 

-in the law of nature and nations.” 

Mr. hea. Assuming that we stand by that agreement, that 
war shall not abrogate this treaty, and also that shortly after 
we entered into the war with Germany, contrary to the pro- 
visions of that treaty, they took the property of American 
nationals and assumed control of it, as we did subsequently 
in the case of German nationals, would you not regard that as 
having abrogated this treaty? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. We had many reports that haye 
not been verified as to what they did during the war. My 
understanding of the facts are that there was about $100,000,000 
worth of American property in Germany. They actually seized 
about $20,000,000. They merely listed the balance and per- 
mitted our nationals to use it. I have no evidence that in 
Germany proper they ever sold out or converted any of the 
property. 

Mr. Lea. What I was really getting at was the principle. I 
will agree that we should dispose of this question on a high 
moral plane; that we should justify ourselves from the moral 
standpoint; but I think sometimes in our anxiety to do that we 
may misinterpret the law. Now, I would draw a distinction 
between the mere fact of war breaking a treaty and a violation 
of the terms of that treaty by the other nation with whom we 
are at war, 

Mr, Newton of Missouri. I think there was enough to 
justify seizing the property and holding it during the war. I 
‘think that we were morally justified in doing that. I do not 
think, however, that we have lived up to our treaty fully. I 
do not think that we had the proof to justify us in going as far 
as we did. But the war is over now and I think we should 
‘fulfill our obligation to the nationals as quickly as possible. I 
‘think we should have done that long ago. 

Mr, Lea. So far as the nations are concerned, if they vio- 
late the specific terms of the treaty after the end of the war, 
then that would release us from the reciprocal obligation, 
would it not? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I do not think so. 

Mr. Lea. If two parties, for instance, enter into a contract 
und one man breaks the contract in a material respect, that 
¡releases the other. He is not bound to stand by the terms of 
the contract which becomes unilateral. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. But you entered into a contract 
with Germany which affected the national and upon which 
the national relied and made his investment. 

Mr. Lea. But the treaty was with the German Government. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. So far as the German Government 
is concerned; yes, sir. 

Mr. Lea. I am discussing the Government, not the individual. 

Mr. New'ron of Missouri. But I am discussing the individual. 
I recognize the fact that we would have a right to break the 
treaty with the Government. If they broke their treaty we 
would have a right to ignore ours, 


Mr. Hupprxsrox. I would like to call your attention to the 
provision in the next preceding section, which provides that a 
breach of the treaty or declaration of war shall not be used as 
un excuse for saying that the other party has violated it. Have 
you the language there? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes. | 

Mr. Huppreston. I would like to have the language put in. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I have articles 23 and 24. 

Mr. Huppieston. What is the last sentence in 24? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri: 

“Tt is declared that neither the pretense that war dissolves 
all treaties nor any other whatever shall be considered as 
annulling or suspending this and the next preceding article, 
but, on the contrary, that the state of war is precisely that 
for, which they are provided and during which they are to be 
as sacredly observed as the most acknowledged article in the 
law of nature and nations.” 

Mr. Huppreston. The expression that you used was “any 
pretense whatsoever,” which is about as broad as can be made, 


it seems to me. 


Mr. Hawes. I was just going to suggest that if we proceeded 
on that theory, if a belligerent nation should use poisonous 
gas, murder women and children, and destroy private property, 
and if you follow the logic of that conclusion, then we, would 
be justified in doing all these things that our traditional policy 
has opposed. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. That is the situation. 

Mr. Lea. Excuse the interruption. That does not follow at 
all. That does not justify us in doing anything that is of an 
immoral character, but we simply refuse to be bound from our 
side of the agreement when the other side has failed to per- 
form their obligation to us. That does not justify us in doing 
anything immoral. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. We have no evidence that the 
nationals ever violated the treaty. I think that the Govern- 
ment's violation of the treaty justified our action in creating 
the custodian’s office, but when we had conquered the Gov- 
ernment and the national had done nothing offensive, then we 
should live up to our treaty obligation with the national who 
made his investment over here upon a guaranty, an implied 
guaranty at least, from that treaty relation that his property 
would be protected, and I think his property should be turned 
back immediately on that ground. And I do not think we were 
justified under the treaty in selling out and in converting a lot 
of property that has been converted. I think the sales were 
not justified. 

Mr. GraHam of Illinois. In other words, we took more prop- 
erty than we needed to take. We went to extremes in doing 
that, did we not? 

Mr. NewrTon of Missouri. We not only went to extremes 
but I heard the Alien Property Custodian during the war in a 
speech before the Chamber of Commerce of St. Louis say: 

I do not know—I am not in a position to say absolutely—how far 
Congress intended that I should go, but I propose that by the time I 
have finished the administration of my office there won't be a German 
Sho ODN any property of any substantial character in the United 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I think that is true. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. Now, the truth of the matter was 
that during the war and a great part of the time since the 
war the custodian was not a custodian, a keeper, a trustee. 
The present custodian is performing his trust, in my judgment, 
as sacredly and fairly as a man could. He can not turn this 
property back without authority of Jaw. I think he is faith- 
fully performing the trust, but I think there were times when 
the war was on and since when the custodian was an auc- 
tioneer instead of a trustee—when he was selling property in- 
stead of preserving it, and to that extent we violated our trust. 
I was a prosecuting officer for about seven or eight years. I 
always made it a practice as a representative of this Govern- 
ment to conduct myself toward a defendant so that he could 
never say that his Government had ever taken an unfair ad- 
vantage of him, and if we criticize Germany for violating her 
treaty, we should not violate ours. 

But, regardless of that, when the war is over and after it 
has all passed, and we have come to deal with the national— 
and that is what I want to discuss to-day, the obligation to 
the national, who had no control oyer the war, who did not 
start it, who could not stop it, who had no voice in it, the 
fellow to whom we pledged our faith—I think we ought to 
keep faith with him as far as we can, I am not here advocat- 
ing that we do anything which will violate the mature judg- 
ment of the State Department, but I think we ought to grant 
as much relief as we can, 
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Mr. Dentson. I want to ask a question right in that connec- 
tion. The treaty does not put us under any obligation to the 
national as such. The treaty is an obligation between the two 
Governments, and the two Governments are the only parties to 
the treaty. If the nationals have an interest in it, it is inci- 
dental, and all the obligation is between the Governments and 
the Governments only. 

Now, let me ask you this: The consideration for the agree- 
ment on the part of our Government was the agreement on the 
part of the German Government and vice versa, the agreement 
to mutually do certain things. Among other things they agreed 
mutually to respect the property rights of the merchants and 
others living in these countries, nationals of the other country. 
Now, the German Government did not observe this treaty from 
the beginning. It did not allow the Americans to get out of 
Germany and take their property, and the German Govern- 
ment has not yet paid Americans for the property losses in their 
country. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Now, what ts there that the German 
Government seized, except the bank deposits, that has not been 
turned back? 

Mr. Denison. I do not know myself. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. I do. I know that everything was 
kept Intact; I got it from the State Department and I got it 
from the other sources that they sold nothing. They kept it, 
and where ove of our banks had a million marks in a German 
bank the German bank tendered it back in kind. Now, the 
only thing that I have found to be left over there is the marks 
that were deposited in the banks. The rest of the property has 
been turned back more than two years—everything that was 
seized that was of a tangible nature. In fact, the only thing 
they seized was the money in the banks, and, as a result of the 
war, it depreciated in value, and the bankers here and the 
bankers there—or the German Government—have had a con- 
troversy on that account. But there is no evidence that they 
sold out anything like the Bosch magneto, or patents, or anything 
of that sort over there. They tendered American property back 
just like they seized it, except that the value of bank deposits 
went down. 

Mr. Denison. Of course, there is no use of trying to fool 
‘ourselves. When they took over gold and offered back paper 
that is worthless, that is not giving back the property. You 
can call it paying back in marks if you want to, but we know 
that as a matter of fact they took over something of value and 
offered back something without value. Not only that but they 
took property, destroyed property, of American citizens, 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. In Belgium. 

Mr. Denison. Yes. Now, I want to ask you about this 
mutual obligation, this treaty obligation, the promise of each 
one, the agreement of each one depending upon the agreement 
of the other, where the German Government did not comply 
with the treaty, were we bound by it? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes; we were bound by it so far 
as nationals are concerned. We entered into that agreement 
knowing that the national would probably rely on it. We 
watched him rely upon it. He came here and invested, relying 
upon that pledge, and by the inducement of our official con- 
sular representatives. 3 

Mr. DExisox. But our nationals over there relied on it, too. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes; and they have received their 
property back. But if they had not, what justification have 
you for holding all this property?) As I understand it, there 
are around $400,000,000 in American claims against Germany. 
Ninety per cent of them consist of insurance claims. To whom 
are you going to pay those claims? The insurance companies 
received their premiums and the owner of the goods received 
his money. 

Mr. Denison. I do not know anything about those details. 

Mr. NEwron of Missouri. I am discussing that point. I want 
to discuss that feature of how much you are going to hold as 
& guaranty for $400,000,000 claims, and 90 per cent of tliem 
insurance claims. 

Mr. Dentson. We are not a court to settle those things. That 
is up to the mixed claims commission. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes; but you propose to hold a 
guaranty for them, and we know now that 90 per cent of the 
claims are insurance claims, and to whom are you going to pay 
these claims? If you pay them to anyone, he will be receiving 
payment twice. 

Mr. Denison. My own view is that there ought not to be very 
much of that paid to anyone: 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. If you eliminate that, you have not 
more than $50,000,000 of claims. 

The CHAtmMAN, We had testimony here that it was double 
that amount. 


Mr. Nxwrox of Missouri. Mr. Garvin made the statement 
before this committee about two years ago that the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Lansing, had advised him that, considering 100 years’ 
experience of the United States in international claims, that 
on an average not more than 3 per cent has been allowed; 3 per 
cent of $400,000,000 would be $12,000,000, and 90 per cent of that 
is insurance claims. 

The Chaman. But I was not referring to that point. The 
testimony is that we have about double $400,000,000 in claims. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. Well, suppose you have 8800, 000,000. 
Ninety per cent of that amount is insurance claims, and, ac- 
cording to the information which I have from the Shipping 
Board, we are holding ships valued at about $200,000,000. 

Mr. Granas. Let me ask you a question there. Lou are a 
Member of Congress, Mr. NEwron, and this is partly your job 
as well as ours. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. I know it is. 

Mr. Granam. And you have got to help dispose of it. Would 
you advise settling and paying all this money to German ni- 
tionals, disposing of that whole fund, under the present inter- 
national circumstances, until we are assured that the claims 
finally determined by the mixed claims commission will be 
paid? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I think it is all right to hold a rea- 
sonable amount, but I do not think we should hold three or 
four hundred million dollars to guarantee the payment of fifty 
million dollars. 

Mr. Grana. I agree with you. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. If you turn back up to $10,000, 
that would amount to how much, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. MILLER. Under the provisions of this bill it would amount 
to about $44,000,000. > 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Then there would be about $300,- 
000,000 of these funds left. If you kept $150,000,000 of that 
amount with your $200,000,000 of ships, you would have $350,- 
000,000. That should be a fairly good guaranty for our 
$50,000,000 of claims. 

The CHAImMAN. Mr. Newton, from an ethical point of view, 
have you any more excuse for keeping $150,000,000 than you 
have for keeping 8350,000, 000? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. As a matter of fact, when you 
come down to bedrock, I do not think that we have an ethical 
justification for keeping any of it. If we have a claim because 
of the depredations of the kaiser, it ought to at least be borne 
by all the people and not by a few; it certainly should not be 
taken from those who were friendly enough to come here to 
invest their money. 

As a Member of Congress I am interested, just like the mem- 
bers of this committee, in dealing with these nationals, and 
there is one thing that has especially rankled in my system. [I 
think the most despicable of all the Germans during the war 
was Count yon Bernstorff, who abused our hospitality and car- 
ried on his propaganda here in violation of our neutrality. He 
has confessed in his book to many things that he did, yet we 
paid back a million dollars to his wife, an American woman 
who went over there and married a German title, and we have 
paid millions more to other women of her kind. I would have 
made those the last claims to be paid. And yet that was done 
under a special act recommended by this committee and passed 
by Congress. 

Mr. GRAHAM. When was that? 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. That was done about two years ago. 
We gave Mrs. Von Bernstorff $1,000,000, and we have paid out 
$75,000,000 more under that act. 

Mr. Mutter. I refused to pay her claim when I came in, and 
she beat me in a court of law. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes; and she did it because this 
Congress provided the authority which gave to those women the 
right to their money. You can not justify that on ethical 
grounds, I would rather pay fhe poor German girl who had 
nothing to do with this war and never had a chance to marry 
an American boy her full claim than to pay an American 
woman who had a million dollars and went over there to marry 
a Germant count or a title of some sort. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota. I agree with you. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I do not think it makes so much 
difference whether you authorize the release of all the property 
or only a part of it. If you authorize the release of all claims 
up to $10,000 and 50 per cent of the balance of the property 
held, it will take more than a year to prove up all the claims 
and release the property. It is important, however, that speedy 
action be taken authorizing the release of a great number of 
smaller claims, in order to relieve the claimants, who are suffer- 
ing from starvation in Germany and Austria. If you want to 
hold enough of the larger claims to guarantee the payment of 
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American claims against Germany, all right. I do not think 
you can justify that on ethical grounds, but if by doing that you 
can hasten the enactment of law for the release of the great 
mass of smaller claims, well and good. But some action should 
be taken soon. 

Though the holding of the larger claims may be unethical and 
unjustifiable, it is not nearly as bad as a lot of the things which 
have been done by the custodian in the past. For instance, he 
sold the Bosch Magneto for a sum infinitely less than its real 
value; and the sale of 4,000 valuable chemical patents for a 
mere nominal price is, to my mind, a reflection upon our eoun- 
try’s war record. If I had the salvarsan rights in the United 
States, I would think I had a property worth millions of dollars, 
and yet I am advised that the custodian put the salvarsan pat- 
ent up, with some 4,000 other patents, and sold them for $260 
each. Think of selling the salvarsan patent for $260 and hold- 
ing that pitiful sum and refusing to turn it over to its owner! 

Mr. DxNIS ON. $260,000? 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. No. Salvarsan brought only $260 
in with a lot of other patents. They were all put up and sold 
together for a total sum of $260,000, Now, of course we can not 
justify that. I think it is a good deal more justifiable to hold 
the larger claims, though ethically I do not think you can 
justify holding any of them. Those people are starving over 
there—people who did not have anything to do with the war— 
and their property should be released at once. 

I have received a lot of sympathetic appeals from the other 
side, I think I ought to call your attention to a few of them, 
because they illustrate points that you ought to take care of in 
the bill. For instance, there is a woman who used to live in 
Cincinnati, who taught school there for 45 years. She was born 
in Germany, but became an American citizen, 

The CHAIRMAN. In Cincinnati or in Germany? Where did 
she teach? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. In Cincinnati. Some years ago the 
city of Cincinnati established an annuity for aged and superannu- 
ated teachers, After this woman taught for 45 years she broke 
down in health, She went to Germany to be treated and was 
caught in the war. The custodian, as the law requires, is to- 
day collecting that $100 per month from the city of Cincin- 
nati, while the old woman, now past 80 years of age, after 
45 years of service in the public schools of our country, is 
starving in Germany. 

Mr. Newron of Minnesota. Had she changed her residence? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. No; she went to the American 
consul to keep up her citizenship and complied with the law 
in that regard. 

Mr. Newton of Minnesota. Then why is she not an American 
citizen, entitled to the money, and why is any legislation 
needed to get that property back for her? 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. Because the State Department de- 
clared that she was expatriated after the war came on and 
she did not get home. Now, I think there ought to be some- 
thing done to release those annuities, and the custodian is 
still collecting many of them. The custodian ought not to 
be required to collect incomes after the war is over, and yet 
under the law he must do it. 

Here is another illustration that I think you ought to take 
care of. After I introduced a bill for the release of German 
and Austrian property about a year and a half ago I got 
a letter from an old woman in Berlin. She said: “Here I 
am, an old woman, dying of hunger in a garret in Berlin, 
while the great United States holds my money, And I am 
no German.“ Then she told me that her father at one time 
was the largest shipowner in Cuba; that she was educated, 
with her sister, in a conyent in New York and that her broth- 
ers were educated in a Jesuit school in New York. One of 
the girls became ill and the mother took them to Germany. 
The father died suddenly and the two girls later married Ger- 
man boys. The husband of the one who wrote me had been 
dead 20 years. She took her Cuban citizenship back, and under 
the law she is entitled to her property. 

Realizing the pathetic condition that the old woman was in, 
I sent over to the custodian and got blanks and sent them to 
her and arranged for somebody to act for her with power of 
attorney over here, and I did this to try to help her get her 
property, because she had a right to it and was in want, 
After about four weeks I got a reply from her saying that she 
had tried diligently but could not raise the money to get the 
aflidavits. Then she itemized the expense of such affidavits. 
The American consul wanted $5, American money; the coun- 
Sellor had to have $5; somebody else so much, and the total 
was $18.50, which at that time was 9,500 German marks and 
now about 100,000 German marks; and she could not raise the 
money, and she told me that the only thing that had kept her 


alive was the fact that some kind people were permitting her 
to eat one meal a day at their table, There should be speedy 
relief and some provision made for those people. 

I haven't any doubt but what there are a lot of scalpers 
who have been going around over there who have been practi- 
cally taking claims away from people because they were so 
hard up that they would take almost anything for them, be- 
cause they are starving to death. There should be some pro- 
visions to protect these claimants. 

Professor Baessman, of Lombard College, Galesburg, III., 
held the chair of literature and English. He had taken out 
his first papers but had not perfected his citizenship—had not 
had time. He had four or five thousand dollars invested over 
here. His father in Germany died in the spring of 1914 and he 
went over there in June, 1914, to help his mother straighten 
out her affairs. He was to come back in September to take 
charge of his work. The war broke out and he could not get 
back. He is over there now absolutely without money and he 
can not get any of his money in this country. Not only that, 
but I believe there are cases where the taxes on the property 
held are not paid. Have you any provision, Colonel Miller, 
for paying the taxes on these estates? 

Mr. Mier. We pay them as administrative expenses out 
of the funds that I have in the trust. If I have no fund in 
the trust and it is going to sacrifice the property, I either have 
to sell it or make other arrangements. 

Mr, Newton, of Missouri. I feel that there ought to be some 
action taken as speedily as possible upon these claims. To 
show you how serious the situation is over there, I wrote the 
Secretary of State a few days ago and asked him what the real 
conditions were in Germany and Austria. I asked him if he 
had any authentic information from our consuls or ambassador 
as to what the conditions were. I told him that appeals were 
coming in to me from Americans, stating that the people in 
those countries were on the point of starvation. I want to read 
from his reply, dated 5th instant: 

“My Dear Mr. Newton: I beg to refer to your letter of 
December 23, 1922, requesting that this department supply you 
with authentic reports and other information bearing upon the 
distress reported to be prevailing in Germany and Austria, 
The inclosed memorandum has been prepared by this depart- 
ment and contains Information on the subject with regard to 
Germany. I will shortly be in a position to give you correspond- 
ing data and information relating to the situation in Austria.” 

The letter is signed Charles E. Hughes.” I will read part 
of the memorandum: 

“The following information and statistics have been submit- 
ted to the Department of State by official American representa- 
tives in Germany charged with the compilation of such mate- 
rial” 

A report dated September 20, 1922, gives a quantitative esti- 
mate of grain crops in Germany as follows: 

November, 1918: The crop for 1918 was 8,532,617 tons of 
winter wheat. In 1922 it had fallen to 1.637,157 tons. 

In 1918 the summer-wheat yield was 510,467 tons. That fell 
down in 1922 to 268,566 tons. These reports are from our 
American consuls, 

In 1913 winter spelt—that is a species of rye growing in 
southern Germany—yielded 487,787 tons, which fell in 1922 to 
127,957 tons. 

Rye, which is their staple for breadstuffs, had a yield in 1913 
of 9,087,150 tons, which fell in 1922 to 5,285,231 tons. 

The Secretary of State says that in a report from the consul 
dated November 23, 1922, the following statement is made: 

„It is now thought that the grain supply on hand in Ger- 
many will last until February instead of January, 1923, as here- 
tofore reported.” 

I had information to the effect that the Reparation Commis- 
sion had stated that the grain supply would only last until Jan- 
uary, and it would take 2,000,000 tons of grain to feed the people 
and keep them from starving during the winter. They had 
evidently made the same statement in a former report, but later 
information indicates that their bread supply will last until 
February, 

“This is due to the importation of large quantities of grain 
from abroad.” 

Now he makes the statement that they have a good supply of 
potatoes. That is the only thing they have plenty of. That 
helps with the breadstuffs, but they can not live on potatoes. 

The report further reads: 

“The latest official figures available show that during the 
month of November the cost of living in Germany, covering 
food, fuel, light, and rent, increased by 102.2 per cent.” On 
November 23 the consul reports that “ because of the steadiness 
of the exchange rate during the last two weeks it is not ex- 
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pected that living expenses will show such a tremendous in- 
crease for December.” 

The CHarrMAN. Mr. Newton, do you base that increase in 
the cost of living on the actual value or the depreciation in the 
value of money? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. It is due to the exchange rate. 
That is what he says—the exchange rate. 

The Cuarmaran, So the intrinsic value has not gone up 100 
per cent? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri, Well, here is exactly what he says: 

“The latest official index figures available show that during 
the month of November the cost of living in Germany, covering 
food, fuel, light, and rent, increased 102.2 per cent.” 

That is his statement. Then follows: “Because of the 
steadiness of the exchange rate —of course, they are going 
to have to import their food supplies, their breadstuffs, which 
are about to run out, and hence the exchange rate has to be 
taken into account—“ Because of the steadiness in the exchange 
rate during the two weeks previous.” They thought it would 
remain steady, but since that time I think it has gone down 
about 1,000 per cent. 

Our American consul, on November 23, goes on to say: 

“No doubt much distress prevails in Germany. The papers 
are full of appeals for aid for the poor and the people are urged 
to do everything possible to relieve the great suffering. The 
fuel situation remains unsatisfactory. Coal prices have had 
to be increased, which is due in no small measure to the fact 
that about 1,000,000 tons of coal have had to be imported from 
England each month, the exact figure for October being 918,598 
tons. Fortunately for the poorer classes, the winter so far has 
been quite mild, making the use of coal for heating purposes 
practically unnecessary. Should colder weather set in, how- 
ever, the suffering of the poor and middle classes would prob- 
ably be very great, since the price of coal is practically beyond 
their reach,” 

Mr. GRAHAM. It would seem from that, Mr. Newton, that 
while the French are complaining that the Germans are not 
furnishing them all the coal they agreed to furnish, at the 
same time Germany is obliged to import coal in order to exist. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. That is our American consul re- 
porting from over there that a million tons a month is being 
imported from England, and I have information from other 
sources that their importations of coal from England, even at 
the high exchange rates, have been practically equal each month 
to the amount that was taken from them into France and Bel- 
gium, Our American representative on the ground reported to 
the State Department that the exact amount for October was 
918,000 tons. 

Now, on the milk supply the consul reports: 

“While imports of preserved milk were not permitted before 
the war, the trade has now been released from all restrictions, 
owing to the reduced supply of fresh milk. The last animal 
census shows a decline in German cattle from 18,570,000 in 
1913 to 16,839,000 in December, 1921. There has been a marked 
decline in the condition of German cattle as well as in their 
number. In recent years it has been impossible to import any- 
thing like the great quantity of oil cake used before the war 
for the sustenance of German cattle.” 

On October 2 last the consul reported: 

“Exact fignres are not obtainable, but it is doubtful if the 
present supply of milk in Germany exceeds 60 per cent of what 
it was before the war.” : 

I will now read the last paragraph of the report from the 
State Department, which is the most up to date and comes from 
our ambassador, Mr. Houghton: 

“Under date of December 21, 1922, the American ambassador 
at Berlin telegraphed in part that the milk supply of Berlin is 
only one-half of its former quantity; that the bread consump- 
tion per capita is 104 units to-day as against 240 units in 1914; 
that in many parts of the city more than half of the children 
are tubercular and that a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lation there are wholly without fuel. The ambassador adds 
that he believes there will be great distress among the popu- 
lation before the middle of February, when the food supply 
will run short, and regards the possibilities as appalling.” 

Now it seems to me that with that condition prevailing over 
there, when we have a quantity of property far in excess of 
anything necessary for security, that we ought to release to the 
nationals as much as we can of that property, and I think we 
could easily release everything up to $10,000 on all the claims, 
because that would release the greater number of them, As I 
remember, the average of the claims of less than $10,000 was 
about $700, and we are holding 30,000 of those claims. But 
think what $700 will do in Germany; how many people it would 
feed through the winter; and it seems to me that four years 
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after the war is over, when we take into account the fact that 
those nationals came here in good faith, we should restore their 
property at once, 

The CHAIRMAN., Mr. N EWTON, how much of that money due 
to the German nationals do you think would get over to Ger- 
many if the trusts were paid? 

Mr. Newron of Missouri, Well, all the little claims will go, 
and a good part of the big ones. 

The CHAmMan. Will you permit an interruption for a 
moment? . 

Colonel Miller, how much of the money which might be paid 
out under the provisions of this bill do you think would get ove 
to Germany? I mean immediately. € 

Mr. MILLER, By an arrangement which I hope we will be able 
to make with the embassy or the legation it is our intent to 
have rules and regulations ready which will permit us to move 
with as much speed as we possibly can, and also at the same 
time to prevent its being necessary for small claimants that 
might come in under the provisions of this bill to have to go 
through individual lawyers and pay excessive fees, and that was 
the purpose of one of the sections in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. You did not get my inquiry. How much of 
the money—say it is $44,000,000—that might be paid out under 
the provisions of any bill—how much of that do you think would 
forthwith get over to Germany? 5 

Mr. Mirer. I should think very easily half of it could before 
the year is out. 

The CHARMAN. I do not mean in that way, but how much 
would naturally gravitate there and get back into the hands of 
the owner, and how much would be held by nationals who would 
still be in this country and would keep the money in this 
country ? 

Mr. Minter. That is impossible to estimate, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, As an offhand guess, we will say, how much 
of that do you think will be paid to people who are going to get 
it and use it in Germany immediately for their own relief? 

Mr. Minn. I should say approximately half of it, If a 
claimant wanted to leave his mortgage over here and go ahead 
earning interest and live on the interest, of course the princi- 
pal would stay here. 

The Cuamman. I was trying to meet the interesting point 
which Mr, Newron raised, that they were suffering there and 
that the release of this money would relieve that suffering; 
and the query is, How much of it would ever get there to 
accomplish that relief? 

Mr. Milk. One of the points that I have continually made 
is that this proposition would relieve a large part of the eco- 
nomic distress among a good part of the population. 

The CHAIRMAN. But you have no very accurate estimate in 
mind as to the amount? 

Mr. Mer. I would not venture an opinion. When I say 50 
per cent, that is a random guess which you have asked me to 
make. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. As a matter of fact, most of the 
smaller claimants live over there, do they not? 

Mr. MILLER, Yes, sir. 

Mr, Newron of Missouri. If you considered it on the number 
of claims instead of the amount of dollars, the percentage 
would be much higher, would it not? 

Mr. MILLER. Very much so, 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. It looks to me like a very, very 
high percentage of that 30,000 claims, which average $700, 
would go to Germany, 

It was reported that the large claimants did not want their 
money back, but representatives of some of the big steamship 
companies and other big industries came to me some time ago 
after I had introduced a bill and made a speech on alien 
property, and they found I was interested, and they sald this 
report that they did not want their property’ back was all 
wrong; that they wanted it back, but that they wanted to con- 
tinue to use it here, and I think the big bulk of it, the big blocks 
where it goes into millions, most of that will stay here. But 
I think that claims up to $10,000 and probably beyond in some 
cases will go over to Germany. 

The CHAIRMAN. One more interruption, if you please, Did 
you state just a moment ago, Mr, Miller, that you have made 
a tentative arrangement with the embassy here, the embassies 
and legations of these various countries to do the work, the 
agents for these various owners of the trusts? 

Mr. MILLER, Yes, sir, i 

The CHAIRMAN. So that it will be more expeditiously done 
and without material cost to the owners? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. And I also have in mind recommenda- 
tions. that I want to make to the President, if you pass this 
legislation, that will enable him to amend the presidential 
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regulations and permit us to deal directly with them, rather 
than going through the Department of Justice. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Can not you make some provision 
whereby, where affidavits have to be made, as in the case of 
the old Cuban woman, that credit can be given to them out 
of their estates? 

Mr. Minter. I have that in mind, and I am also permitted 
to- waive this consular fee that is rather excessive on small 
trusts. 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. From the information that I have, 
I am confident that two-thirds of those people over there are 
not able to pay for the affidavits that are called for, if they 
must pay for them in American money. 

Mr. Min. I am ready to act, sir, immediately after the 
4th of March if you pass this legislation. 

Mr, Newton of Missouri. And there ought to be some provi- 
sion—for instance, in the case of this old Cuban woman, she 
has only $2,000. It is in preferred stocks and bonds in the 
Frisco Railroad down in the Middle West. She invested her 
little savings in them, and yet it will be impossible for her, I 
presume, if she is still living, to raise that $18.50 over there, 
and there ought to be some way so that our American consuls 
could take all of those affidavits, and whatever the expense is 
have it charged up against the estates here. 

Mr. Murer. Our.arrangement, Mr. Newron, does not contem- 
plate going through the American consulate. I do not want 
to discuss our details here, but it is the most specific plan we 
can make. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. But you are planning, as I under- 
stand it, to fix some way so that they can get their property 
without having to advance money before they get it? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Newton, am I right in thinking that the 
essence of your suggestion is that you approve this bill, gen- 
erally speaking, as far as it goes, but you would commend to 
the committee’s serious consideration the enlarging of its scope? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes; but I think there should be 
some safeguards relative to that amendment in there about 
the patents. I think that legislation should not be put through 
that could be construed to mean that Congress was attempting 
to validate the claims of the Chemical Foundation to these pat- 
ents. The Attorney General has filed suit to set aside those 
sales, and I think that this legislation should be so worded 
that it could not be in any way construed as indicating the view 
of Congress as to the title to the patents. 

The CHAmMuAx. Would you go so far as to suggest that the 
question of patents be segregated and that the other adjust- 
ments be paid independent thereof? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. If you add there a provision de- 
claring that this law shall not be construed as in any case af- 
fecting the litigation of pending suits heretofore filed by the 
Attorney General against the Chemical Foundation, and in the 
event that suit is decided in favor of the Government, that these 
patents should come under the provisions of this law, then I 
think your bill will be all right. Otherwise I can see how it 
might cause complications. 

The CHArmmMan. What about other patents not comprehended 
in the suit against the Chemical Foundation? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I think the Government ought to 
treat them as trusts, and I think the patents should all be 
turned back. 

The’ CHARMAN, Now, suppose it should appear to the com- 
mittee that there were confusing conditions surrounding the 
patents so as to make it rather unwise to attempt to handle 
them just now, would you then favor the segregation of the 
patent proposition and go on with the rest of it? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes. I would go ahead with the 
other and hold the patents, but I.do think that the law should 
be so worded that there could be no doubt—so that no one 
could construe your act to mean that Congress is undertaking 
to validate that sale to the Chemical Foundation. 

The CHAmmMan. Now, would you feel that the provision that 
is 4 ae now failed to comprehend the suggestion you have 
made? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes. I have read that two or three 
times and I fear it would. 

The Cuareman. You think it will not apply? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I fear that the specific exception of 
the patents without any reservation will be construed as indi- 
cating that Congress recognizes the validity of the sale to the 
Chemical Foundation, but if you added to that section a pro- 
vision that patents may be held in abeyance until the litigation 
is settled, unless Congress otherwise directs, then, I think, the 
act will be sound. 


The Cuareman, I think that was the intention of the provi- 
sion. You are the first person who has raised that point. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I have read it over and I am afraid 
it will be misconstrued. I think the attorneys for the Chemical 
Foundation will contend that we specifically excluded the pat- 
ents and thereby indicated that we recognized the validity of 
their title, and I think it ought to be clear enough so that there 
could not be any controversy about that point. With that cor- 
rection I think the bill is good. I am certainly delighted that 
you are taking this matter up, and I think the conditions over 
there justify as speedy action as possible. 

a CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions to ask the wit- 
ness 

Mr. Granam. Mr. Newton, the idea might be expressed by 
attaching to this section relative to patents language something 
like this: That nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
an expression of the final policy to be pursued in the matter 
of settling patents or patent rights. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Well, I think you should add, “As 
in no way affecting the litigation.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes; I agree with you. 

Mr, HUDDLESTON. I would like to ask you one question, Mr. 
Newton. Would you not think a similar provision desirable as 
applicable to the property which is not returned to claimant, 
that the question should be expressly reserved and be an open 
question so that there will be no implications whatever? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. If you care to do it. To my mind 
the confiscation of this private property to pay for the depreda- 
tions of the kaisers government is unthinkable... There are a 
number of ways that you could handle it. You could leave it 
entirely alone for future action. In my judgment: that is the 
best thing to do; leave it entirely alone. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will say this to you: There are two 
schools of thought even in the committee, one holding that to 
return part of this property and retain the other implies that 
the balance will be returned in due course when adjustment 
or something has happened, I do not know what; the other 
school holds that the return of part of the.property with the 
retention of the balance affords a logical implication that the 
balance is retained for the purpose of being applied to these 
American claims, and I was wondering why it would not be 
desirable to simply preclude both of those implications by dis- 
affirming them. 

The Cuareman. The Chair would like to ask you by what 
authority you assume to say that there are two schools in this 
committee? 

Mr. Huppreston. By the line of questions that have been 
asked and by private statements made to me, I may say. I do 
not think that anybody who has heard these hearings has any 
doubt that those implications diametrically opposed to each 
other are entertained by various members of the committee. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I will say personally that after 
going into the provisions of the treaty and knowing something 
of the investments that came over here and the circumstances 
under which they came, that is, that they were induced to 
come by our American representatives, that the holding of any 
of that property longer is repulsive to me. The Secretary of 
State may have some reason which may be justifiable for 
holding a part of it, but he certainly has no right to hold any 
more than is adequate for security. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Do you think it desirable to express in this 
bill that there will be no attempt of that kind? 108 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. If you leave it silent in the bill, they 
can speculate on the future intent of Congress. 

Mr. Granas. As long as it is not stated in the bill what our 
policy is, any reason for withholding the present payment is a 
good one. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. You declare your policy now, and 
you don’t know what the condition may be a year from now. 

Mr. Huppreston. May I say right on that point that it is 
argued because of the Knox-Porter resolution that there is 
already an implication that this property is to be retained for 
the payment of these claims and that a lien belongs to the 
claimants for their property, yet those things were made an 
express reservation. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. The trouble of it is, of course, they, 
make their contentions and draw their conclusions as to the 
implication, but nobody can tell what the next Congress may 
do. 


r. Hawes. I do not want to detain the committee or the 
witness. We have had before this committee, Mr. NEWTON, some 
yery able lawyers who contend for a general principle what 
they call “the American principle,” and some other very able 
lawyers who contend that this property should be held as se- 
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curity for American claims. Then there is another point of 
view suggested by Mr. Huppieston of the release, say, of $10,- 
000 and 50 per cent more, and some of us believe that that 
would set a precedent or establish a principle for the release 
of all of the property, and others contend that it would do just 
the opposite. Now, may I take your valuable time and the 
time of the committee just for a minute in reading the latest 
work on international law, written by an American, which 
seems to state the traditional American policy on international 
law, chiefly as interpreted and applied by the United States. 
This is by Charles Chaney Hyde. In volume 2, page 233, I 
find this statement—I am suggesting it because it seems to 
come from a disinterested source, and the book was published 
in 1921: 

„Upon the outbreak of hostilities a belligerent may find large 
amounts of enemy property within its territory and remote 
from the field of military operations. It seems to be acknowl- 
edged that the bare existence of war does not serve in such a 
case to effect any change of ownership. Confiscation, whether 
rightfully or wrongfully, requires affirmative legislative action. 
According to Chief Justice Marshall the terms of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbid the inference that a declara- 
tion of war operates by its own force to transfer title to prop- 
erty within the national domain. A belligerent possesses the 
broadest right to prevent enemy property of any kind within 
its territory from being so employed as to afford a benefit to 
the foe. While this right of prevention does not imply one also 
of confiscation generally, the scope of the former is such as 
to render otherwise unimportant the manner in which it is 
exercised, so long as there be no unnecessary destruction or im- 
pairment of the value of the property concerned. The proce- 
dure adopted may be designed with reference to the nature and 
location of the owner; thus, in case he is nn alien enemy resid- 
ing within the national domain and* permitted there to remain 
without molestation, subject to good behavior, the belligerent 
muy defer the assertion of control over his possessions until, 
through abuse ef his privilege, he compels the State to intern 
him and deal with his belongings as if he were a nonresident. 
Prior to such event the belligerent may be disposed to deter 
by other means the enemy from gaining any benefit from what 
he owns and is permitted to retain. Where, however, the 
owner is the enemy itself and the property public property, or 
where in case of private ownership the owner is an enemy per- 
son outside the national domain and a resident of either hostile 
or neutral territory the belligerent may reasonably assert direct 
and exclusive control over the property.” 

That seems to indicate a distinction between the control 
of property of aliens residing in our country which we exer- 
cise—or, in other words, which we did not exercise—we gave 
them full liberty and property of the Government itself, and 
I find on page 237, discussing the policy of the United States, a 
very clear statement, which may be of interest to you: - 

“In the early days of the Republic a view found expression 
in the data of the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
the law of nations did not forbid the confiscation by a bel- 
- ligerent of enemy private property on land within the national 
domain. Even then there was evidence of a tendency of prac- 
tice on the part of enlightened States to refrain from such 
conduct, for while the growth of such a practice was per- 
ceived its possible legal significance was not at first clearly 
understood. Somewhat later, however, it became apparent to 
Chief Justice Marshall that the usage of nations afforded the 
test of the private national conduct, and that such usage 
might destroy the existence of an old belligerent right. On 
that ground he did not hesitate to denounce as internationally 
illegal the act of a conqueror in confiscating private property.” 

That was, I believe, the Brown case. Then again on page 
239 this law writer makes this statement: 

“It is believed that on principle the right of confiscation 
should be denied a belligerent when the property is privately 
owned and not in fact connected with any military operation or 
employed for a hostile purpose, and provided seizure is not 
resisted. Under such circumstances the power of a belliger- 
ent to control or utilize it without interference should impose 
the duty, in case of appropriation, ultimately to compensate 
the owner.” 

That seems to be the undisputed American doctrine. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. That is the real American doctrine. 

Mr, Hawes. That is the undisputed American doctrine. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. A custodian is a keeper of prop- 
erty; a trustee, whose duty it is to preserve, and to act for 
and on behalf of the owner thereof. He has no right to sell 
such property unless it be perishable, and such sale becomes 
necessary for the best interest of his trust. It is a source of 
painful regret to me that former custodians have not lived 


up to this standard. They have sold valuable properties, not 
for the purpose of conserving the trusts for which they were 
responsible, but for the purpose of divesting the owner of his 
title thereto. But regardless of what has been done in the 
past, it is the duty of Congress now, by appropriate legisla- 
tion, to require the custodian to discharge his trust by re- 
turning all available property to its rightful owner, and where 
the property has been sold, if the owner thereof is not satis- 
fied with such sale, he should be permitted to institute a suit 
in our courts, and the courts should be given the power. 
either to set aside such sales or to determine upon proper evi- 
dence the reasonable value of such property. To do less, in 
my judgment, would be a breach of faith and a violation of 
our duty to the nationals who invested their money in our 
institutions. 

Mr. Mares. Assuming that this committee feels that this prop- 
erty ought to be turned back to the original owners as fully as 
it is possible to do, and also assuming that it feels that the 
Alien Property Custodian has held it as long as he ought to, bear- 
ing in mind the legislative situation and the fact that Congress 
adjourns on the 4th of March, what is your notion as a prac- 
tical proposition the committee ‘ought to do? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I think the committee ought to 
bring out a bill authorizing the custodian to return all claims 
up to und including $10,000 and at least 50 per cent of all remain- 
ing claims. The people in Germany and Austria are perishing 
from hunger and cold, and in my judgment to hold their prop- 
erty longer is utterly indefensible. 

Mr. Mares. Do you think the committee ought to bring out a 
bill recommending the return of all of it now? Iam asking now 
as a practical matter. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. Unless the State Department can 
give some good reason why a part of this property should be held, 
I think it should be returned in its entirety at once. I have 
heard many intimations as to the attitude of the Secretary of 
State, although I haye heard nothing definite as to his position. 
I think his judgment, in matters of this kind, should be re- 
spected as far as reasonable, but I think that as much of the 
property as possible should be returned, and returned at once. 

Mr. Mares, As practical men we have got to determine on not 
only what is theoretically proper, but we have got to map out 
some practical procedure, keeping in mind all the legislative 
situations, Would you recommend that the committee report 
out a bill requiring the Alien Property Custodian to turn back 
all of this property as soon as he could? 

Mr. Newron of Missouri. No; not unless the Secretary of 
State approves. I think, however, the State Department should 
give this committee all the facts from which it draws its con- 
clusions. If the department thinks it unwise to state the facts 
in an open hearing, let it advise the committee in executive ses- 
sion. I do not think that in a matter of this character that 
Congress should be expected to rely entirely upon the conclu- 
sions of the State Department. I repeat what I have said 
before: That to me the holding of any of this property is repul- 
sive. I feel that it is in utter conflict with the high ideals of 
this country in dealing with matters of this kind. I think, how- 
ever, that the interest of the German claimants may be best 
conserved and legislation more speedily enacted if a reasonable 
amount of the larger trusts are held as security for American 
claims. As a matter of fact, I do not think that American 
claimants need such securities. I think the $200,000,000 worth 
of German ships is more than ample security for all our claims. 
Furthermore, after the mixed claims commission has allowed 
the just and valid claims, it will be easy enough to enforce the 
collection of such claims. Even if the German ships were re- 


‘leased, all that this country would have to do would be to place 


an embargo on the importation of all German-made goods and 
I can assure you that the payment of all our claims would be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Marrs. Is it your personal view that we should hold 
a sufficient amount to secure the payment of American claims? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. If I were a member of the com- 
mittee I do not think I would vote to totally ignore the 
request of the State Department. As I said awhile ago, it 
is repulsive to me to hold any of this property, but he may 
have some good reason for doing so, but certainly you ought 
to turn back as much as you can, after leaving any reasonable 
security. I think the holding of the property savors too 
much of the practice of holding a club to make them do what 
we want. 

Mr. Mares. Bearing In mind this further fact: Even as- 
suming that the committee should take the position that you 
do, that it is repulsive to hold this property longer, and even 
assuming that no department of the Government asks the 
committee to hold any of it back; bearing in mind the fact, 
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as has been stated here before the committee, that prominent 
Members of Congress, either in one House or the other, are 
opposed to doing it; keeping in mind the fact that Congress 
adjourns on the 4th of March, what do you recommend? 

Mr, Newton of Missouri. If the State Department did not 
request that part of it be held, I would turn every dollar of it 
back. I think that unless the State Department has some 
good reason for holding it we ought to discharge our trust. 

Mr. Mares. That is what you would do if you had your indi- 
vidual way about it? 

* Mr. Newton of Missouri. Yes, 

Mr. Mares. But for the purpose of my question 

Mr. Newton of Missouri (interposing). You mean whether 
or not a bill like that would pass? Is that what you have in 
mind? 

Mr. Mares. As a practical proposition, what would you rec- 
ommend? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I think any bill you bring into the 
House for the return of this property will pass. I think the 
danger is that the House might go too far, but I do not believe 
they will if you bring in a reasonable bill. 

Mr. Mares. It might pass the House, but would it pass the 
other side? 

Mr. Newton of Missouri. I think it would pass the other 
body. I think the opposition will fade. I do not believe they 
can stand before the arguments in favor of the return of this 
property. 

Mr. Chairman, we have in this country millions of people 
whose loyalty during the war could not be challenged. They 
bought Liberty bonds and thrift stamps to the limit of their 
ability; they gave their sons to fight upon the battle fields of 
France. Thousands of people of this class live in my district, 
and I know their loyalty and devotion to this country. Al- 
though they had relatives living upon the other side they never 
faltered when the call came. They were against the kaiser 
and his military government, and when the President said, 
“We have no quarrel with the German people; we have no feel- 
ing toward them but one of sympathy and friendship; we are 
fighting for the freedom of all the peoples of the earth, includ- 
ing the people of Germany.” When the President uttered these 
inspiring declaratious the people of German ancestry in all 
parts of the country took him at his word. Thousands of their 
young men volunteered, and the casualty lists from the battle 
front bear unmistakable evidence of their loyalty. 

And now that the war is over those people who were loyal, 
who fought against relatives without faltering, contributed of 
their substance to sustain the Government, and gave their sons 
to fight and die for our flag, can not understand why the Goy- 
ernment which they fought to sustain should continue to hold 
the property belonging to helpless and starving relatives upon 
the other side, with whom our President declared we had no 
quarrel, but for whom we had a feeling of sympathy and friend- 
ship. They can not understand why, as American citizens, they 
should find it necessary to dig down into thelr own pockets and 
send money to the other side while their Government continues 
to hold property belonging to those same relatives. Something 
should be done at once. This property should be released, I 
believe that when the facts are presented Congress will act, 
and I trust that action may be taken speedily. 

FUNERAL SERMON ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE MANN. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address delivered by the Reverand Doctor Freeman at the 
funeral services of Mr. Mann be incorporated, in 8-point type, 
in the memorial Recorp of last Sunday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the address of Reverand Doctor Freeman, 
delivered at the funeral services of Mr. Mann, be inserted in 
8-point type in the Recorp of the memorial proceedings of last 
Sunday. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman 
asking for its insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD again? 

The SPEAKER. No; simply asking that it be inserted in 
the niemorial volume. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That was the sermon de- 
livered here, was it not? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. My impression is that that will 
be done anyway. I think that when they come to make up 
that memorial volume they will take all the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 


13793) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the appropriation 
bill for the support of the Army. 

Mr, ANTHONY. And, pending that, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. S1sson] if I 
can agree with him on the time for general debate on the bill? 
About how much time will the gentleman require? 

Mr. SISSON. I have discussed this matter with the gentle- 
man from Kansas, and I think five hours will be sufficient, to 
be controlled equally on each side. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the general debate on the bill be limited to five hours, of which 
two hours and a half shall be controlled by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Sissox] and two hours and a half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate on the bill be limited to 
five hours, half to be controlled by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and half to be controlled by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the gentleman from Kansas, that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tir- 
80N] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the War Department appropriation bill, with Mr. Tauson in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 13793, the War Department appropriation bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bil (H. R. 13793) making appropriations for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 

Mr. ANTHONY., Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

- The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this is the bill making the appropriations for the War 
Department. It carries a total of $314,000,000 in round figures, 
of which $248,000,000 is for the military activities—that is, for 
the support of the Army during the next fiscal year—and $65,- 
000,000 is for the nonmilitary activities of the War Department. 
The amount for the military activities, or the cost of our Army, - 
is $12,000,000 in round numbers less than for the current year. 
The amount for the nonmilitary activities is $8,000,000 less 
than for the current year, making a total of $16,000,000 less in 
the bill offered to the House here to-day than was carried in the 
current year’s appropriation bill, In comparison with the fig. 
ures submitted in the Budget the amount for military purposes 
is $14,000,000 less than the Budget, and the amount for non- 
military activities is $8,000.000 more than the Budget, making 
a net reduction in the Budget estimate of over $5,000,000. 

The provisions in this bill will provide for an Army of sub- 
stantially the same size as we have during the current year. 
We are providing for the pay of 125,000 enlisted men and 7,500 
Philippine Scouts. We are appropriating sufficient money for 
the pay of 12,000 commissioned officers, the full number of offi- 
cers now authorized by law. We are also providing for an 
increase in the National Guard to a maximum of 215,000 men 
during the next fiscal year, The guard now numbers over 
160,000, will be 190,000 in size by July 1, and under the amount 
we are placing in this bill will grow to a maximum of 215,000 
during the next fiscal year. 

In this connection it is well for the House to know that the 
National Guard is no Jonger a secondary military force in this 
country. It has so increased in size and in efficiency in the last 
few years that it is no longer our second line of defense from 
a military standpoint, but the National Guard is now composed 
of trained men and organizations which will be able to take 
their place and efficiently perform any military duty to which 
soldiers may be assigned. They are first-line soldiers now, so 
that our active military strength has been increased in recent 
years substantially 100 per cent over what it was a few years 
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ago, taking into consideration this new efficiency of the National 
Guard, 

In addition to this active military force we have 69,000 men 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, all men of military experience 
and qualified to perform the duties of commissioned officers 
in the field, should an emergency present itself. We train 
quotas of these men each year. This year we trained about 
5,000 of them, and under the provisions of this bill we author- 
ize the training of approximately 10,000 or more of these re- 
serve officers during the coming summer, 

In addition to this splendid military asset of officers in 
our reserve corps, we provide in this bill for the carrying 
on of the Reserve Officers’ ‘Training Corps work in the schools 
and colleges of the country, and the funds appropriated in 
this bill will provide for 110,000 of these boys being trained 
in the schools and colleges and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
summer training camps, an increase over the present year. 
From this source there went into the Reserve Officers’ Corps 
during the current year over 2,600 graduates of these schools. 
We are providing increased funds for the carrying on of 
civilian military training. We trained 22,000 in civilian mili- 
tary camps during the past summer, and with the increased 
appropriations in this bill we shall be able to train from 
30.000 to 33,000 in civilian camps during the next summer. 

So we consider that the committee have made ample pro- 
vision for all of our essential military activities. There are 
no great changes made in the present establishment. We have 
provided equitably and in some cases liberally for all the 
activities recommended to us by the Budget and the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman. : 

Mr. McKENZIN. On the matter of the appropriation for 
training reserve officers in camps there seem to be a good 
many protests coming from the reserve officers over the coun- 
try claiming that you have not made ample provision for 
that purpose. Will the gentleman kindly tell us just how 
he came to conclude that the amount named in the bill is 
the correct amount? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We appropriate $1,700,000 and some odd 
in this bill. The amount appropriated for the current year 
was $1,000,000. In addition thereto they had the use of 
about $300,000 from other items in the appropriation bill. 
This year the expense of training reserve officers is confined 
entirely to the appropriation of $1,700,000. 

During the current year they trained about 4,500 to 5,000 
men, and on the estimate of the basis of cost given us at $100 
per man as the expense we estimate that they will be able to 
train in excess of 10,000 men with the money we provide in the 
bill, The War Department wanted to train 15,000 men. There 
are actually 69,000 reserve officers. The committee regarded it 
as unwise to undertake to train anywhere near the entire num- 
ber, We made 100 per cent increase in the number to be trained. 
We thought that was a conservative way to approach the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I have had this matter up with the chairman of 
the committee before. I have a telegram here that is presumed 
to come from United States-wide interests on behalf of training 
asking for $5,750,000 for this purpose and stating that anything 
less would be a very serious deprivation. Will the gentleman 
make a statement about that for the benefit of myself as well as 
for the benefit of the House? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; I will make a statement in reply to 
the gentleman’s question. He is voicing the result of a nation- 
wide propaganda for increased appropriations for this purpose. 
The great trouble that we had in the training camps for reserve 
ofticers during the current year was that, in my judgment, they 
were not all of them entirely efficient from a military stand- 
point. They were something new to the War Department. It 
was new work for them to take up, and they did not reach the 
maximum of efficiency, The only thing where they did reach 
100 per cent was that in many of the lectures delivered by Army 
officers it was usual to wind up with an appeal to the reserve 
officers in attendance to go home and work for an increased ap- 
propriation for next year, and the gentleman is seeing the 
result of that propaganda, 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not desirable to have these officers 
trained for a short time each year at the small expense which 
the gentleman has indicated? 


Mr. ANTHONY. It is very desirable; and the committee, as 
I say, have made provision for an increase in the number to be 
trained—100 per cent more than during the present year. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; but the number trained last year was 
very small. Is it not desirable to have these officers who have 
already had this experience take this training each year at 
small expense, and will we not get a better Army for much less 
cost than we could otherwise get? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think we had better undertake this work 
in a modest way, and not increase it too greatly in amount from 
year to year beyond the capacity of the Army to assimilate the 
job. I will say to the gentleman that they will have their 
hands full in carrying out the increased appropriations for all 
of the training activities this year. 

Mr. DOWELL. I notice the gentleman designated this as 
propaganda. Is it not a fact that these officers desire the 
training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it not for the general good that they are 
asking it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There are 69,000 officers, and 17,000 only 
have asked for training in replying to the questionnaires of 
the P ani year, and we are providing for the training of 


11,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Should not we train the whole number that 
are asking to be trained? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have tried to tell the gentleman that we 
are providing for training activities that will absorb much of 
the energies of the officers of the Regular Army this summer, 
and it would be unwise to try to train more than the Regular 
Army can take care of. 

Mr. DOWELL. Why is the Regular Army then asking for 
the training of 15,000 men if they can not take care of that 
number? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
to me? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Perhaps the gentleman from Kansas does 
not grasp the idea under which the gentleman from Iowa is 
laboring—that the department plans to train the officers every 
year. As the gentleman from Kansas well knows, it is not the 
plan of the War Department to train the same officers every 
year. It is the plan to give them a training about once in 
three years. We are providing in this bill a larger quota of 
3 who have applied for training than the quota of one- 
third. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman is wrong about that; at this 
rate they would not all be trained in six years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me say to the gentleman, a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee, that it is the plan to call 
the men into training camps about once in every three years. 

Mr. HULL. But you are not providing a fund for training 
them all in three years. You have 70,000 of them, and you only 
provide enough to train them all in 10 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That may be so with reference to the 
69,000 men on the rolls, but the hearings show that only 17,000 
have expressed a willingness to have the training. This is 
optional with them; it is not mandatory, unless the department 
so orders, let me say to the Representative of the Rock Island 
Arsenal district. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. On the question of propaganda, my telegram is 
signed by the secretary of the reserve officers of Ohio. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. These officers want the training, and it 
seems to me we ought to give them the training that they ask 
for. It is my position that we ought to increase this amount 
and that we ought to train more officers. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is mistaken when he says that we can do it in three 
years, 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman from Iowa had about a 
thousand reserve ofiicers at the camp in his town this year. 
Will he not be satisfied with 2,000 this next year? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is not the point. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HULL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL. .Am I not right in saying that at the rate you 
provide for the training in this bill you will not train the 
officers that are at present in the Reserve Officers’ Corps in 
six years? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is, taking the maximum number; but 
as the gentleman from Wisconsin has informed the gentleman 
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from Iowa, there are only 17,000 out of the total number that 
asked for training this year, and we are giving an appropria- 
tion large enough to train about 11,000 this summer. 

Mr. HULL. And you leave 60,000 without training, and there 
are 10,000 more at least that want training this year. 

Mr. ANTHONY, There are 45,000 that have not asked for it. 
The War Department only trains those who ask for it. 

Mr. HULL. Will an officer be of any value who is only 
trained two weeks once in six years? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, when you come down to the training, 
I do not think that it is of any great value. I think it takes 
a longer period than two weeks to properly train an officer or 
a man, or even to refresh him. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. If I understand the gentleman correctly, we 
are giving an increased number for training this year? 

Mr. ANTHONY, From 4,500 to 11,000. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the appropriation been increased this 
year in proportion to the increase in the number trained? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not in proportion, perhaps; but sufficient 
to take care of the training, in our opinion, The figures given 
us by the War Department are that it cost about $100 per 
man. Now, you can take the maximum that is outside of the 
mileage and the preparation of the camps. There is over 
$1,000,000 available for this—$1,200,000. Divide that by $100 
and you will get in excess of 10,000, 

Mr. MILLER. In other words, it will not cost as much to 
train the officers this year as it did last year. 

Mr. ANTHONY, I do not think it will cost as much, be- 
cause they have many of the camps already prepared, and I 
am informed by the gentleman from Wisconsin that there is 
an unexpended balance of $300,000 that will be carried over. 

Mr. MILLER. And that will be available this year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Three hundred and eighty-one thousand 
dollars available November 30 unexpended that can be utilized 
for their training before June 30. 

Mr. LITTLE. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. LITTLE. These 10.000 officers are supposed to be al- 
ready trained men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; they are trained men. This simply 
brings them into camp, gives them a refresher course, and 
should bring them up to date. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. SPEAKS. There are 60,000 reserve officers, and it will 
cost $100 per man to train them for two weeks, a modest ex- 
penditure of about $6,000,000. The gentleman appreciates the 
fact, does he not, that within this 69,000—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. Oh, it costs much more than that. 

Mr. SPEAKS. The gentleman appreciates the fact that 
among the 69,000 officers there is an abundant number capable 
of conducting camps entirely outside of the Army, Does the 
gentleman agree with that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I think you can find many reserve 
officers capable of conducting camps, but I do not think it would 
be advisable to conduct camps outside of the control and in- 
struction of the Regular Army under any circumstances, 

Mr. SPEAKS. With the 160,000 National Guard maintained 
at an expense of about $25,000,000, and your 69,000 reserve 
officers, a large portion of which have served overseas and in 
the National Guard, have been continuously in the service for 
many years, and up and abreast with the Army, as the gentle- 
man says in his report, is it not a useless procedure to continue 
the Army with an oyerhead expense of some $200,000,000, aggre- 
gating only 125,000 men, when we have 160,000 men and 69,000 
officers which we can continue at an expense of about $31,- 
000,000? Why not discontinue that whole system and at once 
put into operation the plan that was designed by our fore- 
fathers, and soon have an army of 500,000 men? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman well knows that this surplus 
of very excellent military reserve material we have now as a 
result of the war will last us a few years—possibly 10 or 15 
years—and that we would then have no more surplus of that 
kind, and we would have to depend on the Regular Army which 
trains its men from year to year and is the foundation of our 
military strength in this country. The overhead of our mili- 
tary machine in this country and our basis for organization has 
always been and always will be our Regular Army. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Oh, no. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Well, that is a matter of opinion. In re- 
gard to the civilian military training, as I stated before, we 
are appropriating $2,000,000 for that purpose in this bill. We 


find that about $500,000 is carried over unexpended from the 
current year, which we are making available for use next year, 
That amount will be expended in the preparation of camp sites 
and preliminary expense, so that there will be 31,000 civilians 
ic during the coming summer under the provisions of the 

Just a word now in regard to the commissioned strength of 
the Army. Congress was severely censured by the military 
service, by the War Department, and by a good many of the 
larger newspapers and magazines of the country for what they 
claimed was a very radical reduction it made in the strength 
of the commissioned personnel of the Army last year. In our 
bill we did reduce the number from 12,800, which was the num- 
ber in June of last year, to a maximum of 12,000. I stated on 
the floor of the House at that time that in my opinion under 
the provisions of that law the War Department would be re- 
quired to reduce the number of officers by not over 600 in order 
to bring it down to the 12,000, taking into consideration the 
loss from ordinary causes. What are the facts? 

The facts are that in addition to the number of officers which 
we required should be eliminated, the War Department of 
its own volition has reduced the commissioned strength by 
over 600 below the maximum required by Congress. As a 
matter of fact, under the provisions of our bill, taking into 
account the natural losses of the commissioned personnel, it 
would be necessary in order to have carried out the provisions 
of our bill to have removed only about 375 officers. Yet, under 
the provisions of the law, they have taken out a total of 
990 officers, and they have separated from the service by other 
means, largely by the use of the laws in regard to retirement, 
an additicnal number of 505 officers. So that about 1,400 
officers in all have been separated from the service, and you 
haye now 11,380 commissioned officers in the Army. The ex- 
cuse given for this reduction below the number authorized by 
Congress is that they desire to make rocm for second lieu- 
tenants in the service. We tried to make a number of second 
lieutenants in the Army last year by providing for demotion, 
and we did largely fill up the grade of second lieutenant 
thereby, but I call the attention of the House to these figures 
to show you that the War Departnient evidently found that the 
reduction proposed by Congress was a very wise and a good 
thing, and they have gone 600 beyond the figure which we set 
for them in the legislation passed by the House to show how 
well they thought of it. 

Mr. McKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. However, is it not just to say, in behalf 
of the War Department, that in carrying out the scheme, if we 
are to have only 12,000 officers in the Army and make it pos- 
sible for the graduates from West Point coming in this year 
and coming in next year, and the young men that graduate from 
our technical schools who want to go into the Army as second 
lieutenants, that there should be some leeway or at least a 
place at the bottom to take care of them, and, therefore, for 
that reason they possibly went further in dismissing from the 
service than they would otherwise, owing to the fact that they 
wanted the ftow coming in from the bottom? 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the gentleman realizes, however, that 
for three or four years the War Department allowed the 
Army to exist with practically no second lieutenants, and they 
have gradually awakened to the fact that they need a few of 
them, but is it not a rather expensive policy to provide second 
lieutenants by putting 277 officers, largely in the higher ranks, 
on the retired list at three-quarters pay? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I agree with the gentleman, but that situa- 
tion was brought about by the action of Congress in reducing 
the number of commissioned officers. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Oh, no. The gentleman is entirely in error. 
Without making any more vacancies in the service, there was 
room left for the graduates from West Point under the pro- 
visions of the legislation. s 

Mr. STAFFORD. And will the gentleman mention the usual 
number that enter from West Point—2607 

Mr. ANTHONY. There was room for them. a 

Mr. STAFFORD. And yet there are three or four hundred 
more vacancies for which there is no possible source of supply. 
The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MCKENZIE] speaks of provid- 
ing for the graduations two years from now. He fails to take 
into account the number that will be retired because of age, 
which is about 250 every year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am very glad to have called the attention 
of the House to what I consider the real military strength that 
this country now possesses in time of peace, in view of the 
very serious statements made to the contrary which have ap- 
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peared in otherwise very truthful and reputable newspapers 
and magazines in this country. 

It is a surprising thing to me that in newspapers like the 
New York Times, the New York Tribune, the Kansas City Star, 
and like a magazine published by the New York Times called 
“Current History” they will publish articles severely criticiz- 
ing the Congress for reducing the number of commissioned 
officers “1,400,” as all of these newspaper articles and maga- 
zines state, severely censuring the Congress for such action, 
when the total reduction in commissioned strength compelled 
under the legislation we enacted last year was approximately 
500, and the reductions in addition thereto which have been 
made, wise or unwise as the case may be, have been made 
entirely by the War Department of its own volition. But it 
seems to be a popular sport to put upon the Congress the 
eriticism or blame for conditions by these great newspapers 
which I feel are entirely unwarranted, 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I will say to the gentleman I have noticed 
that disposition, and I wondered if the gentleman will not 
agree with mein attributing the tendency to the fact that those 
who are interested in maintaining a large officer personnel in 
the Army are the ones who write up these articles, having a 
special personal interest in it, and offer them to the magazines 

and newspapers, and the magazines and newspapers have only 
these personal views and ex parte statements furnished them, 
whereas, on the other hand. there is nobody having a special 
personal interest in cireulating propaganda in the interest of 
“Old Man People.” ee 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. And I would say to the 
gentleman this article in Curreht History, to which I have just 
called attention, was written by an officer by the name of 
Myer who was one of those discharged under the provisions of 
the act ef Congress. [Laughter.] ö 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ANTHON I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. In regard to the appropriations for the 
improvement of waterways and harbors, I notice that the Chief 
of Engineers recommended an appropriation of $56,000,000, 
which be deemed mandatory. The Budget cnt that down to 
$27,000,000, and the gentleman's committee has brought in 
beyond the Budget estimate, not the estimate by the Chief of 
Engineers but the difference of what apparently is a compro- 
mise of $37,000,000, 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman from Texas has correctly 
stated those figures, and I intended to go into it when we 
reached that point in the bill. For the information of the gen- 
tleman and for the information of the House, I want to state 
that the subcommittee saw fit fo increase the Budget estimate 
for rivers and harbors from $27,000,000 to $37,000,000, with the 
idea of making abundant and reasonable provision for river 
and harbor work in the country during the next fiscal year. 
Now, for the information of the House, I want to state, after 
n close examination of the state of appropriations for river and 
harbor work, we found there was going to be an excess of 
$12,000,000 carried over from this year into next year unex- 
pended. We found the maximum of the engineers’ estimate 
was $56,000,000 for the next fiscal year; that is, the engineer 
officers in the field were asked to give their estimate of what 
was required for next year in their different districts and re- 
ported that the maximum amount of money they would be able 
to expend on river and harbor work, providing they had 312 
good working days next year, would be $56,000,000, and the 
committee appropriated 80 per cent of that amount, together 
with the unexpected money. and we believe it will provide 
amply for continuing a safe and sane policy of river and harbor 
improvement. 

Mr. BLANTON. ior every emergency proposition? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If will provide for the continuation of all 
necessary work on every proper river and harbor activity, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. DENISON. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. : 

Mr.*DENISON. In that connection, did the gentleman in- 
quire of the Army engineers whether they would expend what 
they have on hand below $12,000,000 on river and harbor work? 

Mr. ANTHONY. At the rate of expenditure now going on— 
and we are approaching the period of the year when they 
diminish instead of tnerease—we felt certain that there would 
be an excess of $12,000,000 unexpended. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; and the policy of the engineers always 
have been and is now never to reduce their balance.on hand 
below that figure of $12,000,000, because of the possibility of an 
emergency; so even if they should have $12,000,000 on hand at 


the close of the year, they would not expend below that 
amount. They will stop the work before they expend it below 
that amount. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 


man is in error in that particular. The hearings last year show 
that the policy of the War Department is to haye from three 
to five million dollars on hand for emergency purposes, and this 
appropriation that the committee recommends provides for an 
emergency fund 

Mr. DENISON. No; the gentleman from Wisconsin, as 
usual, shows he is not informed on this subject. There is no 
Army engineer who will make the statement—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is a nice contribution by the gentle- 
man, because General Taylor made the statement in the hear- 
eee of last year. I will have the gentleman eat his words as 

0 

Mr. DENISON. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. For I will get the hearings and prove that 
such testimony was given. 

Mr. SISSON. [Applause.] Mr. Chairman, I expect this will 
be the last time I shall appear before the House of Representa- 
tives in the capacity of a minority Representative on any of 
the great appropriation bills of the House. I really would like 
to talk to the House at some length, but my physical condition 
is such that I do not feel equal to the task. I shall have but 
little to say about this bill, except to say that the bill taken 
as a whole meets with my approval. We made and won the 
fight on the bill last year. That was a real fight. There I, 
along with this same subcommittee, gained the ill will of big 
Army people and all the people who profited by vast military 
expenditures and gained the affection of the unselfish, patriotic 
Americans. The work done by the subcommittee and the full 
committee this year, I think, has made a very good bill for 
the country, and that is saying something when I even mildly 
praise an Army bill, because some people do not believe I 
would give anything for an Army. But they are mistaken, for 
I would be fair with the Army, but this bill contains a great 
deal more than that. 

We have only discussed here the military features of this 
bill. I hope when the rivers and harbors items are reached 
that certain time will be allowed so that Members of the House 
may have an opportunity to discuss that portion of the bill 
and fully express their views on that subject. I feel sure that 
that can be done. The time for debate to-day has seemed to 
some to be somewhat long in a way, but when you think it is 
the last regular appropriation bill upon which Members can 
get time you really marvel at the moderation of Members in 
asking for time. 

But, my colleagues, I want especially to take advantage of 
this opportunity to express my very deep appreciation of the 
very keen friendship between myself and, so far as I know, 
every Member of the House of Representatives. [Applause.] 
I have been here for 14 years, and the sweetest service I have 
rendered has been the service within the last few months, be- 
cause the most gratifying hours of a man’s life are those in 
which he knows that his friends appreciate him. 

During my service I have had a good many tilts with Mem- 
bers on the floor, especially with my Republican colleagues. I 
recollect very well a thing which Andrew Jackson is alleged to 
have said, after, as a young man, he issued his first challenge 
to fight a duel. A very much older lawyer than he had rasped 
him considerably and made young Andrew very mad. Andrew 
thought the elder lawyer had taken advantage of his youth in 
making fun of his knowledge of law, and that it was done to 
humiliate him, that being his first lawsuit. So Andrew very 
promptly challenged him to fight a duel, and they went out and 
took a shot at each other, but both missed. Before they were 
ready for the second shot their friends intervened and con- 
vinced them that they were acting the fool. Andrew shook 
hands with the old lawyer after the old man apologized by 
saying, “I never intended to wound your feelings.” They had 
a good time on the way back, and Andrew Jackson said then, 
“I made up my mind and swore to myself that I would never 
challenge a man to fight a duel for anything that was said in 
the courtroom, in open court, or in any legislative proceeding, 
either of the State or Nation, because,” he said, “ when spoken 
in such a place it usually is not done to insult, and if it was, 
it will afterwards develop and then it can be attended to.” 

I have thought of it many times since I read it when I 
was a boy. I take it that that ought to be true not only with 
men in the courtroom but in the House of Representatives. A 
controversy arises, and men who are strong, their minds virile, 
say many things on the spur of the moment in the heat of 
debate which a moment afterwards they wish they had not said. 
But I do not know but that sometimes even sharp conflicts 
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between strong and fair minds make better friends of us than 
if we had never had occasion to differ and take each other's 
measure, 

But I want to say that as to the men with whom I have 
been associated here, in my judgment they have been as 
honest, as scrupulously honest, as any set of men it has ever 
been my good pleasure to associate with. I have been asso- 
ciated with but two men here, neither one of whom is now 
in Congress, of whom I have had the least suspicion as to 
their honesty and integrity. First and last I suppose I have 
been associated with more than a thousand men here. I do 
not believe that in the church, I do not believe that among 
physicians or among lawyers, you will find 435 men gathered 
together in one building and engaged in one undertaking where 
you will find as many honest, courageous, square, high-toned, 
elegant gentlemen as you will find in the House of Representa- 
tives. [Applause.] In saying that I am saying it when it 
will do me the least amount of good, inasmuch as I am going 
out. I tell you we have got to be of that sort, boys, because 
if we are not the people at home would destroy us; because, as 
it is now, the Congress of the United States is “the goat” for 
everything that is wrong. If anything goes wrong, they do not 
charge it up to the President, except very mildly, but they do 
charge it up to the Congress, 

I think a great mistake is being made in the country; I do 
not believe that the people should lose confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the House of Representatives or the legislative bodies 
of the Government. In other words, as long as the people have 
confidence in the Congress I think the Republic is very much 
safer. I think it makes for revolution, it makes for discontent, 
when the people throughout the country question the honesty 
and integrity of Members of Congress. 

But let me tell you, gentlemen, that when a man goes through 
a party primary with severe opposition, and then goes through 
a general election, if they do not find out what he has done, 
then they have been negligent in that district. [Laughter.] 
You have heard the story of the gentleman who ran for sheriff, 
a very splendid man, who conducted his campaign hopefully for 
a week, and then came in and said to his friends, “I am going 
to get out of this race.” “What is the matter?” they asked 
him. He answered, “They accuse me of stealing a mule.” 
“You did not steal a mule, did you?” “Of course I did not.” 
“Go ahead, then,” they said. Thereupon he resumed his activi- 
ties and ran on for about a week more, and then came back 
and said, “I am going to get out of this race right now.” His 
friends asked him, What is the matter?” His answer was, 
They not only accuse me of stealing a mule but they are going 
to prove it on me right away if I do not get out.” [Laughter.] 

When they get to charging a candidate with every crime on 
earth a man is bound to be a pretty good one in order to come 
safely through many campaigns. So, after being in public life 
for quite a while, I have changed my entire mental attitude 
toward the membership of the House. They are not dishonest. 
They can not be bought. 

A criticism, however, might be offered, which, I think, is a 
just one. But no man, I think, can truthfully charge the Mem- 
bers of this House with being dishonest. I believe that of the 
435 Members of Congress there is hardly a one that would not 
smash your nose if you went and offered him a thousand dollars 
for his vote; and he ought to do it. I believe all the Members 
of this House are honest, but I tell you one thing: All the Mem- 
bers of the House are not as politically courageous as they 
ought to be. The trouble is we are afraid of the people back 
home. Here is another thing, and that is the weakness in us 
all; sometimes I do not know whether it is a weakness or not. 
Here are our friends, who have been so loyal and true to us. 
They have kept us in office, and when some issue comes up 
they are unanimous in wanting us to do something for them, 
and we are prone sometimes to yield to that influence. Gentle- 
ment of the House. I believe that is the greatest weakness of 
the Members of Congress. 

I used to wonder sometimes why it is that so many Members 
of Congress after their defeat like to stay in Washington. I 
believe I know now. When you go to college and mingle with 
your mates there for four years you say those ties are very, 
very close, and they are. They are made when our minds are 
impressionable, when we are young; the ties are close, but 
youth forgets quickly and takes on new friends; so I do not 
know of any association that is closer than the association 
here in this House. My friend Joe Byrns and I came here 14 
years ago. There has never been a relationship in my life or 
in his where the associations have been any closer or more 
intimate; and when you think that that has extended over a 
period of 14 years, when will he or I in our future lives ever 
associate with men so closely for so long a period again? Even 


though I live to be threescore years and ten, I will not asso- 
ciate with any other men as intimately and as closely as I have 
associated with these gentlemen here. I think it was Champ 
Clark who called attention to the fact that within the last 14 
years we have served each term of 24 months, about 22 months 
out of every 24, together here in Washington, That is to say, 
we have practically served the 14 years together. Some of 
these men were here when I came. Many of those who were 
here when I came have gone; but as I look over the House 
to-day I see the faces of many men who were here before I 
came or who came here with me. Some of them have been 
here many years. Now, it does not matter how long I may live 
or where I may be cast upon this earth’s strand, there will 
never be men for whom I will feel closer friendship, there will 
never be men for whom I will have a higher regard or a deeper 
affection than for the men with whom I have served in Con- 
gress. [Applause.] And, so far as I know, I do not believe 
there is a Member of Congress who is not my friend. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I am going to make another confession. When I came here 
I was just as terrific a Democrat as I am now, but I am less 
of a terrific partisan than I was when I came here. I believe 
in the principles of Democracy as firmly as I did when I en- 
tered the door of the House for the first time, but I have 
found that men’s friendship is not divided by that middle aisle; 
and thank God it is not. I do not know of a gentleman for 
whom I have a higher or a tenderer regard than I have for 
Uncle Jox Cannon, of Illinois. [Applause.] We all love him. 
I have been intimately associated with him on the committee. 
He is a great benediction to all of us. And may I say—it may 
be the last time I shall have the opportunity to pay this 
tribute to him—Uncle Joer CANNon is one of the few very great 
men whom I have ever known. [Applause.] He is a great man. 
When the history of the Speakerships of this House is written, 
Uncle Jor Cannon is going to stand out in bold relief as one 
of the Mount Pelions in the range of Speakers. In fact, it has 
been my good fortune to serve under two unique Speakers, 
Uncle Jor and the inimitable Champ Clark. I do not know of 
two men who were so much alike and yet so totally different as 
Champ Clark and Uncle Joe CANNon. They were both, as we 
might say, diamonds in the rough. Their rugged, honest souls 
caused them to be loved and respected, not only by their col- 
leagues here but by the people of the Nation. 
tion Uncle Jor, I can not refrain from mentioning another 
great and much beloved man on the Democratic side of the 
aisle. He was born in the same State with Uncle Jor. Uncle 
Joe left; he remained in the State of their birth—that of North 
Carolina. I refer, of course, to most-beloved Member of the 
House, Maj. CHARLES M. Stepan, the Confederate soldier, now 
a Member of the House. There is not a Member of the House 
on either side who does not love, admire, and respect him, nor 
is there one who would not with pleasure render him a service. 
[ Applause. } 

My friends, I said that the center aisle does not divide our 
friendship. It does not. Take the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, Mr. Mappen. I have differed with him 
greatly. He has made some speeches here that I wish he had 
not made; but I have associated with him not only since he 
has been chairman of the committee but in many ways before, 
and I want to say for him now—the history of it is going to 
be written some day—this new reform, this new régime, has 
put upon him an extraordinary burden; that he has more than 
made good. 

Those of you who have not been in close touch with this com- 
mittee are not altogether familiar with the difficulties he has 
encountered. In the first place, these subcommittees had to be 
reorganized along new lines, and he had to deal with strong 
men, and they are hard to please. The House was torn asunder 
with conflicting elements and conflicting forces. I want to say 
of Mr. Mappen, the chairman of this committee, that in my 
judgment he has made a magnificent job of it and is entitled to 
the thanks not only of the House but of the country, I do not 
care whether you are Republican or Democrat. [Applause.] 
He has demonstrated his capacity to do big things and do them 
well. 

Now, I should like to mention the names of all these boys I 
love so well, but I can not do it. I can not mention them all. 
I see them around me. If they should happen to come to my 
town, I would never forgive them if they did not come to see 
me. I see my friend Paice, of Massachusetts, who buys cotton 
down in my country. If he should come to my town and not 
come to see me I would never forgive him in the world. I 
would haunt him all the days of his life. In serving on these 
committees, in dealing with the affairs of this great country, 
we learn to know each other very well. If I had not been on 
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this Committee on Military Affairs, one of the choicest spirits 
in this House would not have come so completely into my soul. 
I could say good things about all these boys, but I want to 
tell you that I would never have known and been so intimately 
friendly with DAN ANTHONY as I am if I had not served on 
this committee. [Applause.] I hardly know exactly what term 
to use to tell you how good he is, but there is not enough 
shadow in DAN ANTHOoNY’s soul to hide one sinister thought. 
[Applause.] If DAN ANTHONY were a Democrat, I would vote 
for him for President. [Laughter and applause.] 

Then there is my friend Starrorp—bless his heart. STAFFORD 
has gone in and out. Going out of Congress is a new and 
strange experience to me, but it is not new to you, STAFFORD, 
[Laughter.] Starrorp has the capacity of coming back. [Ap- 
plause.] He has demonstrated that repeatedly. No man ever 
served on a committee who was more faithful or who labored 
more zealously or more earnestly than my friend STAFFORD, 
{Applause.] He is not afraid of work. He is not afraid of 
opposition. He is not afraid of defeat, because he has demon- 
strated that in the House repeatedly as well as back in his 
district. [Applause.] That is the kind of man it takes to make 
good, 

Much as I would love to talk about all these other folks here, 
I have got to tell you something about Joe Byrns, because JOE 
Byrns is the only man I ever was jealous of in this House. 
He is the only man that stood between me and the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Appropriations if the Democrats had 
got the House, I want to tell you how Jor got that. Missis- 
sippi did not have a member of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Tennessee did. There are several of us who came in at the 
same time and went on the committee together. Cordell Hull 
Was on the Ways and Means Committee, and he put Jox Byrns 
ahead of me. That is what happened. They tell me it was 
decided by drawing straws. But Jor had Cordell to fix the 
straws. [Laughter.] If I had had a member of the committee, 
it might have been different. I want Joe Byrns’s district to 
keep him in Congress until he is chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, because, Mr. Mappen, I believe that JOE Byrns 
will make a great chairman of that committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. He certainly would. 

Mr. SISSON. Because he has not only had training under 
a good many good Members, but I want to say that he has had 
a magnificent example in you, Mr. MAppen. [Applause.] 

Mr, MADDEN. I want to say to the gentleman that no one 
has a higher appreciation of his services or yours, and I think 
he would make not only a good chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee but a good President of the United States. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Now,’ Mr. Byrns, you see how you stand and 
how high I have had you promoted, and you must walk circum- 
spectly, uprightly, and with dignity henceforth. [| Langhter.] 
Gentlemen of the House, I am not going to weary you much 
longer. here are men, however, in the House I must men- 
tion. I haye been here with them so long. I do not believe 
there is 4 man in the House who has more real good friends 
than has Firsts GARRETT, all of whom appreciate his honesty, in- 
tegrity, and ability. [Applause.] I do not know just what to 
Say about him, except to say that he is not only honest hut he is 
courageous. He is willing, when his convictions stand in the 
way, to take his political life in his hands and follow his 
convictions. [Applause.] I think Finis GARRETT is one man 
I know that has absolutely voted his convictions on every 
measure. [Applanse.] 

I must not close without referring to one of the most dis- 
tinguished and able Members of the House, who is absent on 
account of illness but one who is always in the minds and 
hearts of all of the Members of the House, our distinguished 
Democratic leader, Craupe Kirenin. [Applause.] We all 
rejoice that the news is so good, and we all hope in a few 
days to see his strong face again. The country needs his 
strong right arm in its defense against its enemies. In con- 
clusion, permit me to say of the delegation from my own State 
that each Member is my friend, and I love them all. They are 
all a fine and able body of Democrats, each having close to 
his heart not only the interests of his State but that of the whole 
people. God bless my Mississippi colleagues. I love you all. 
[Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, I hope you will pardon me for this 
expression of my regard for the House. So far as the finan- 
cial end of the matter is concerned, I have no regret in leaving. 
I do, however, have great regret in severing the ties of friend- 
ship that now exist between myself and this body of magnificent 
and good men, the closest in the world. Those of you who feel 
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this sincere friendship and who have served here 14 years, 
when the time comes to sever these relations it is going to be 
hard. That is why men love to hang around Washington after 
defeat, because they do not like to leave these Halls and leave 
the Members they love so well. So, my brethren, I want to take 
advantage of this opportunity to say that I love every one of 
you, because you are worthy of being loved. I respect every 
one of you, because you are worthy of respect, and I hope that 
the standard of the House of Representatives will always be 
as high as it is now; that whatever may be the mistakes made 
the country is not going to suffer as long as it has men of this 
type and men of this character looking after the interests of 
the Government of the United States here in this House. You 
have the Ark of the Covenant of our liberties—the Constitu- 
tion. Keep it safe. Guard it with your lives. When you do, 
our American liberty will always be safe. I thank you. my 
friends, for your attention, and again beg pardon for taking 
up so much of your time. [Applause. Members rising.] 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
lady from Illinois [Mrs. Huck]. i 


UNIVERSAL PEACE AMONG THE NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 


Mrs. HUCK. Mr. Chairman, representing as I do a State 
which is also represented by 26 Congressmen of unusual ability, 
I feel that it is my privilege to bring here and present as nearly 
as possible the woman's point of view in regard to legislation.“ 
If what I have to say seems to be too conservative in some 
purts and in other parts a bit radical, I will ask you to be 
tolerant of my ideas until you understand them not as con- 
servatism or as radicalism, but as something approaching as 
near as possible the woman’s point of view, a point of view that 
gradually is becoming às important a factor in our Government 
as the viewpoint of the farmer or the banker, And when I have 
put my ideas before you I hope you will compliment them with 
the same scrutiny and unbiased consideration that you give to 
the views of any Member. 

I do not mean by this to put women in a class as distinct 
from others. We are fully aware of our oneness with the people 
as a whole—in fact, I believe that it is through our understand- 
ing of this oneness with all classes that it will be the women 
who will bring with dignity the much-needed harmony between 
men and most especially between their governments. 

Women often take different mental routes from men, but 
arrive at their legislative conclusion a large majority of the 
times. There is one difference, however, that must be consid- 
ered—we, as women, differ with men as to what we believe to be 
the more important issues before our country—and as we have 
often come to the man's conclusion in regard to what he believes 
to be the important issues, so I believe there are many men who 
will look upon the woman’s conclusions in regard to her inter- 
ests as fair and logical. 

We are irrevocably opposed to war and never intend to rest 
until universal peace is forever established among the nations 
of the world. We are anxious for a more general equality be- 
tween men and women; that marriage shall not take away the 
woman’s right to choose her own citizenship; that married 
women shall not be discriminated against in the economic 
world; and that the mother shall have in all States an equal 
right with the father in the care, custody, and control of the 
child. It is the woman who is doing the best work in connec- 
tion with the child-labor amendment and other welfare work. 
We want a universal marriage and divorce law of the right 
sort. We want more dignity and refinement in our local govern- 
ments. This last, however, is more a matter of education than 
legislation, but it is the woman's desire. These are important 
to the women, and although we recognize the importance and 
the absolute necessity of appropriation and tariff bills we feel 
that these other issues are equally important and should not be 
put off year after year. 

I will not go further into these subjects at this time, for it is 
my desire to speak more especially of but one phase of the 
woman's interest—that is, world peace. World harmony is a 
subject of such magnitude that I shall not even attempt to 
enumerate the muny angles from which this most important 
goal must be approached. I am here to speak of but one of 
these angles—not that I believe this to be the most important 
angle from which to approach universal peace, or that an ap- 
proach from this angle will insure world peace, but because to 
me it is the most logical preliminary step to take. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were only 
two Republics in the world—the United States and Switzerland. 
They represented less than 2 per cent of the people in the 
world and occupied about 2 per cent of the land. Their system 
of governniental activities was so beneficent and heartening to 
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the subjects of the monarchial form of government that the 
spread of democracy has been astonishing and is recognized as 
the greatest of all events in history tending toward human bet- 
terment and the amelioration of the condition of the people. 

To-day, after the lapse of less than a century and a quarter, 
80 per cent of the people of the world—if we consider the 
British Empire as a democracy, which it is in fact but not in 
theory—are self-governing. Even China, “ the sleeping child of 
the Orient,” quite recently threw off the yoke of the empire 
and now belongs to the sisterhood of Republics. It is alto- 
gether evident that in a country where the people control their 
government there is no opportunity for a war to originate. To 
support this statement it is only necessary to refer to the fact 
that there is no instance since the formation of our Republic 
where a republic has provoked a war or coveted the lands of 
another people, 

The centralization of power in the hands of one man, or a 
small group of men, has been the proximate cause of many, 
perhaps all, of the wars of recent history. This is well illus- 
trated by the fact that if Germany had been a republic instead 
of under the autocratic rule of the kaiser there would have 
been no World War, and the white race now would not be 
stricken morally, mentally, and financially in a way that it 
will take a century for normal conditions again to prevail. 

All people agree that wars result in useless waste of life and 
treasure, and that the killing of men and the destruction of 
property is bound to be visited by Divine displeasure. There- 
fore I have introduced a resolution authorizing and directing 
the President to inform nations of the world that the United 
States will delegate to its people the sole and exclusive control 
over war with any nation or nations which delegates a like 
power to its people. 

It may not be amiss in passing to remark that if such an 
agreement had been in existence between France and Germany 
both the German and French people would have voted against 
war. 

I think it is safe to say that the majority of the people, espe- 
cially among the self-governing countries, believe that the most 
vital of all things to them is the question of war, and that this 
should be decided by them and by them alone, but many are 
reluctant for the United States to take such an unprecedented 
step and thereby perhaps put itself at a great disadvantage in 
the time of a crisis, unless other nations agree to suffer a like 
disadvantage. This objection is met in the resolution; it is not 
to be effective except with nations that adopt the same policy. 

I have carefully provided against a vote in any nation by an 
extremely limited electorate by allowing that nation, I think, 
very fairly, to select the election laws of any State in the Union 
fixing the qualifications of the electors and the manner of con- 
ducting the election. 

The provision requiring the certification of the vote within 
60 days is to prevent any willful delay on the part of any nation 
in announcing the result, and the prohibition against any hos- 
tile act within a year after an affirmative vote is for the pur- 
pose of giving the nations which believe that they have suffered 
some wrong from another a “cooling time” as provided in 
many of our treaties with foreign countries, and further for 
the purpose of preventing preparations for war during the time 
the election is being held. There is very little, if any, difference 
between a war between two nations and a street fight between 
two men; in both instances the parties lose their heads and a 
war or fight results. If time were allowed for them to cool 
off, it is likely the fight or war would not occur, At least, in 
my estimation, a provision of this kind is worthy of a place in 
any resolution which has world peace as its goal. 

War between this country and another republic is impossible 
at this stage of our civilization, and in drafting this resolution 
I seriously had considered the advisability of emphasizing that 
point by notifying only the monarchies of this offer and con- 
centrating our efforts in their direction; but because republics 
by virtue of their governmental experience will be quicker to 
understand and take advantage of such an offer and because 
the concurrence of any great nation with us in this matter will 
encourage other nations to take the step, I have included all 
nations with a population great enough to warrant a constitu- 
tional change on our part in order to live up to our agreement 
with them. 

If time would permit, I would bring out the facts which sub- 
stantiate my belief that now is the psychological time to press 
this matter of a war referendum, and that we, in view of our 
financial and moral position, are the psychological leaders in 
this movement for world betterment. 

If it is my honor to be returned to Washington this spring to. 
represent the second congressional district of Illinois, I will 


take up this resolution in the next Congress, and continue my 
fight for this war referendum from the floor of this House. 
[Applause,] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding the 
gentleman from a at will use some of his time. 

Mr. QUIN, Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov], 

Mr. POU. Mr. Chairman, the Members of this House are 
accustomed to receive so many knocks that it gives me pleasure 
to say that in a service of 22 years I have not known a more 
faithful Member of this body than the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sisson], who will not be a Member of the next Con- 
gress. He has been so faithful and so industrious that I think 
it can be said without undue praise that his retirement from 
this body is a national loss: [Applause.] 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I arose to submit some remarks about a 
2 that has been discussed on a former occasion on this 

oor. 

The presence of the British mission in this country at this 
time is assurance that Great Britain intends to pay the $4,200,- 
000,000 and interest whieh Great Britain owes to the United 
States for money advanced during the great World War. The 
history of Great Britain proves that she is jealous of her repu- 
tation in respect to the payment of her obligations. The peo- 
ple of this Nation may now feel reasonably sure that this great 
debt of the British people to America will in course of time be- 
paid in full. For my part, I would favor giving to the British 
people very liberal terms with one condition—that no part of 
the principal of the debt be canceled, I would favor giving to 
the American commissioners now engaged in negotiations with 
the British commissioners power to distribute the debt over a 
long period of years and to agree to a very low rate of interest. 
I would go as far as I reasonably could to satisfy the conditions 
of the British commissioners, reserving always the condition 
that no part of the debt should be canceled. Under this ar- 
rangement the people of America and the people of the world 
would feel reasonably sure that the British debt had been ad- 
Justed; that in course of time America would get every dollar 
5 the money advanced to Great Britain during the World 

ar. 

I rose to-day for the purpose of making a suggestion to the 
majority side of this Chamber. You profess great love for the 
ex-service men. On Armistice Day you deliver patriotic speeches, 
praise the ex-service men to the skies, shed tears over the mis- 
fortunes of the wounded, and deliver eulogies over the dead. It 
seems to me the arrangement which is now in process of con- 
summation removes the only obstacle which President Harding 
suggested to the payment of adjusted compensation to the World 
War veterans. President Harding declared himself in favor, 
in principle, of the adjusted compensation bill, but declared that 
the insuperable obstacle in the way of the measure was the fail- 
ure of Congress to provide means for raising the money. With 
more than four billions of British bonds, every one of them 
ae eventually par, this obstacle ought to be considered re- 
mov: 

The bonds would probably bring a fair price upon the market 
even if not indorsed by America. Certainly they would bring 
100 cents on the dollar if America should indorse the more tlian 
four billions of bonds or any part of the four billions, It may 
be difficult to work out, but I confess I can not see where the 
difficulty lies in an arrangement whereby America would in- 
dorse enough of the British bonds te provide for the payment 
of adjusted compensation to the World War veterans. I have 
had my doubts at times whether some on the majority side of 
this Chamber were really enthusiastic about this question. Per- 
haps I have had the wrong impression. If I have had the 
wrong impression, there are others, many of them, who feel 
just as I do. However this may be, the presence of the British 
commissioners here and the determination of Great Britain to 
pay this debt gives to the Republican Party, now in control, 
opportunity to prove your faith by your works. You can re- 
move the discrimination in respect to the treatment of our 
World War veterans as compared to the treatment that the 
World War veterans of other nations have received since the 
armistice was agreed to. Great Britain has done more for her 
World War veterans than we have done; Canada has given to 
every World War veteran approximately $600; New Zealand, 
Australia, have done more than we have. Even France has 
done what we have not done. Italy in her poverty has dealt 
more generously with her ex-service men. I wonder if we, the 
richest nation of all, are willing that this situation shall con- 
tinue. Other nations have perhaps taken part of the very 
money we loaned them to satisfy their ex-service men, America 
alone of all the nations associated against the Central Powers 
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has done nothing for her ex-service men. Of course, I do not 
refer to the wounded. During the last Congress each of the 
Members of this body receiyed a letter from one of our col- 
leagues which told a tragic tale. We received a circular letter 
from one of our colleagues from the State, of New York in 
which he declared that the necessities of the ex-service men for 
the coming, winter were so great they 7 be glad, many of 
them, to receive our cast-off clothing, 

I think he represented an organization Soler as the “Lest 
We Forget” organization. This colleague of ours invited us, 
in fact he urged us, to send all of our cast-off clothing to a 
certain address in this city, assuring us there were many ex- 
service men—men who saved the civilization of the world 
who would be glad to wear our old clothes. 

In the newspapers of yesterday I read an account of the arrest 
of an ex-seryice man who had received many decorations who, 
in his dire necessity, had taken an old secondhand overcoat, 
Of course, he was discharged, as he should have been, after 
he explained the circumstances in which he found himself 
placed. More than that, this man to whom I refer was one of 
the many shell-shock victims. Now, gentlemen of the majority 
side, I am perfectly serious, I would scorn to play politics 
about a question which is near to my heart and which I con- 
sider most sacred. I stand here ready to help you pass the 
measure I have suggested before the 4th of March next, I 
would not introduce such a measure myself, because I know it 
would stand no chance of becoming a law. I would not wish 

to see any Democrat introduce such a measure. I do suggest 

that my young Republican friend from South Dakota, ROYAL 
JoHNsoN, who walked out of this Chamber to enlist as a 
private, and returned as a captain, wounded almost to the death, 
as well as other ex-service men on both sides of this Chamber, 
take charge of this matter and press it to final passage before 
the gavel falls on the 4th of March. I am a member of the 
Rules Committee. I promise you my vote as a member of that 
committee. I think I am safe in saying that every Demo- 
cratic member of the Rules Committee feels about this matter 
just as I do. I will go further and say that I believe almost 
the solid minority on the Democratic side of the Chamber 
would enthusiastically support such a measure even if intro- 
duced by a Republican. You may have the glory, if that is 
what you are striving for, but let us not permit the 4th of 
March to come without removing this discrimination under 
which the American ex-service men live. Let us quit talking 
about how much we love them and how ready we are to shed 
tears while their Representatives on this floor are willing to 
beg for old clothing in order to keep warm during the rigors 
of the winter the young men who saved the civilization of the 
world from destruction. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, this bill—the Army appropria- 
tions—together with the naval bill, appropriates over $600,- 
000,000 for national defense. Of this amount over $100,000,000 
will undoubtedly be paid to private industries engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions of war. In other words, we are 
appropriating in these two national defense bills over $100,- 
000,000 that will go to foster industries that promote war. 

I appreciate the fact that it is impractical to cut out all 
military expenditu or perhaps even to reduce them to any 
grent extent. But certainly it is the duty of Congress to 
examine these estimates of expenditure with the most serupu- 
lous care and endeavor to effect savings which will in no way 
impair real preparedness or curtail the effectiveness of our 
Military Establishment. To evidence that money paid to private 
industries is worse than wasted, permit me to quote a commis- 
sion reporting to the League of Nations: 


Six objections to the untrammeled private manufacture of the means 
of waging war were listed in a commission report to the League of 
capes ptember 15, 1921. They are weighty. Think about them. 

That armament firms have been active in fomenting war scares 
ata in persuading their own countries to adopt warlike policies and 
to increase their armaments. 

. That armament firms have attempted to bribe Government offi- 
cials, both at home and abroad. 

That armament firms have disseminated false reports concerning 
the. military and naval programs of various countries, in order to 
stimulate armament expenditure, 

4. That armament firms have sought to influence public opinion 
Looe, Ee the control of newspapers in their own and foreign countries, 

armament firms have organized international armament 
rings . which the armament race has been accentuated by playing 
4 5 one country against avother. 
That armament firms have organized international armament trusts 
which have increased the price of armaments sold to governments. 


The avarice of private industries engaged in the manufac- 
ture of war munitions does not permit a willing relinquish- 
ment of the huge profits derived from such manufacture. If 
one was permitted to prepare this country in a scientific, in- 


dustrial way, I am sure that it could be better prepared with an 
expenditure of $300,000,000 than it will be with the expenditure 
of $600,000,000, as provided for in these two bills. As long 
as private industries are permitted to dictate the policies of the 
ordnance departments of the Army and Navy there will be no 
real preparedness. It is four years since the close of.the World 
War, and it is time the people of this country applied the les- 
sons of that war. One great lesson taught the American 
people at that time was that subsidized private industries were 
not prepared to furnish supplies to the Army and the Navy. 
The money we gave them was worse than wasted, They led us 
to believe that we were prepared, but when the time came we 
had practically nothing to fight the war with. We had given 
the Ordnance Department untold millions; they had the greatest 
facilities in the world, and they had taken our money and 
given it to private industries, Private industries had nothing 
on hand. We fought the war with borrowed material and paid 
billions of dollars for materials that were never used. Scien- 
tific industrial preparedness consists in having everything used 
in warfare made and perfected in small quantities, sufficient to 
demonstrate usefulness. After perfection the tools, jigs, and 
dies necessary to produce the article in large quantities should 
be made and kept constantly available. Plans for their alloca- 
tion throughout the country should be ready always, so as to 
permit immediate quantity production should the need arise. 
With a system like this it would not be necessary to be con- 
stantly buying large quantities of articles that become obsolete 
within a very short time. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Has this country at the present time 
machinery and equipment with which to manufacture its own 
munitions? 

Mr. HULL. It certainly has at the present time, publicly 
owned. There is not any question about it, and it has had for 
the last 20 years facilities to make everything we need in war, 
85 make them better and cheaper than we can get them other- 
wise. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And how much of a saving does the gen- 
tleman think we would make annually if we manufactured our 
own munitions? 

Mr. HULL. I estimate that if you would adopt a scientific, 
efficient system of manufacturing not only the munitions of 
war but also all the supplies that the Government needs, you 
would have at least $100,000,000 every year; but that is not the 
most important part of the program. The important thing that 
I have in mind is that if you would adopt this kind of system 
you would be ready for war, and that is something that you are 
not when you adopt the idea of subsidizing private industries, 
You are never ready. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE, I have not paid as close attention to what 
the gentleman has said as perhaps I should, and I do not know 
whether he has mentioned the subject or not; but it is true, 
however, that Congress for a number of years made appropria- 
tions suggested by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Tu- 
SON] to enable the Ordnance Department to secure jigs, dies, 
and master gauges, to be placed in the hands of the independent, 
private manufacturers, so that in case of war they could im- 
mediately begin to produce. Is it not a fact that up until the 
time of the war they had not spent any of that money, and it is 
not the private manufacturers’ fault in that respect? That was 
due to the negligence of the Ordnance Department up to that 
time. Is not that true? 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman is absolutely right. They were 
depending, however, on private industries to furnish these jigs 
and tools, and when the time came they found they did not 
have anything on hand. There is the entire trouble. We gave 
them $5,000,000 to manufacture rifles, and they have two of the 
greatest factories in the world manufacturing the best rifles in 
the world, one at Springfield, Mass., and the other at Rock 
Island, and they took that money and bought pistols with it, 
and our boys fought with an inferior rifle. 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Is it not a fact that, according to the testi- 
mony before the Committée on Military Affairs, we do now have 
the jigs, the dies, and master gauges stored away, held for a 
future time, to be handed over to private manufacturers in case 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


of necessity? 
Mr. HULL. In some cases that is true, but in other cases it 
is not true. It is not the fault of Congress, because Congress 


has time after time indicated what it wanted done with the 
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money given to the Ordnance Department, It is due to the ad- 
ministration of the law by the Ordnance Department, both of 
the Army and of the Navy, and the Army is more guilty than 
the Navy. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 5 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HULL], as well as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McKENZIE], are in perfect accord, that the War Department has 
been guilty of neglect? 

Mr. MCKENZIE, I do not know that I get the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. GARNER. I understood the gentleman from IIIinols a 
moment ago to ask the gentleman from Iowa if it was not the 
fault of the Ordnance Department and if it had not been neg- 
ligent. I merely ask the gentlemen if they are both in accord 
that the War Department has been negligent? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I will state to the gentleman that for the 
past two years the War Department has been very active in 
looking after these things, but that prior to that time there was 
some neglect. 

Mr. GARNER. I thought the gentleman would want to 
modify his statement. I know that when the balance of the 
House contend that the War Department does not function 
as it should, the gentleman from Illinois is the first one to 
rush in here to the defense of the action of the War Depart- 
ment, and I did not think that he would want the record to 
indicate that he had charged the War Department with being 
guilty of neglect. 

Mr. HULL. I do not know that I can answer for the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, but I myself have voiced the idea that 
the Ordnance Department of the Army has failed, utterly failed 
for the last 10 or 15 years, to prepare this country for war. 
Congress was not to blame. 

We gave them the money. We told them how to do it as 
. plainly as we could. It was the administration of the law 
by the Ordnance Department that was at fault. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. I will. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he is in favor of having the Government furnish the 
necessary jigs, dies, and other tools to private individuals and 
still rely upon them to furnish munitions in time of need? 

Mr. HULL. No; not peace times, but to make them so that 
they can go out and commandeer private industry in war time 
and produce them within 30 days. It is easily worked out if 
they will go to work at the present time or in peace time, 
There is no use in trying to stop profiteering in war time 
when you can not stop it in peace time, and in these two bills 
you are not trying to stop it. Why, I had a provision in 
the Army bill—and I would like to have the attention of 
the chairman of the committee—for the last five years, a 
proyision directing the Army, the Ordnance t, 
the Quartermaster Department, that when they wanted an 
article and they could manufacture it cheaper than they 
could buy it that they should manufacture it, but I find in 
this bill you have stricken out that provision. I do not know 
why. Perhaps the chairman could tell us. Is there any 
reason why that provision was left out of the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee thought they had a very 
good reason for leaving it out. They thought the necessity 
for it had passed at this time. 

Mr. HULL. But you left in another part of the bill a 
provision by which the Ordnance Department can go out and 
pay 25 per cent more than it cost to manufacture an article. 

I feel it is high time to endeavor to check this menace of 
future wars. Last session I introduced a bill, H. R. 10967, 
which would go far toward doing so, besides saving the tax- 
payers of this country at least $100,000,000 a year, while also 
improving our general preparedness. This measure is designed 
to improve the efficlency of our arsenals and navy yards. 

It is not generally recognized what an important and ad- 
mirable series of manufacturing plants the Government pos- 
sesses in its 13 naval and 11 Army establishments. The people's 
investment in these industrial facilities is conservatively esti- 
mated at $350,000,000. They are equipped with the most 
modern type of a great variety of machinery and tools, such as 
are contained in the best manufacturing plants which aim to 
turn out a large list of products. Their routine work for 
Army and Navy requirements covers many lines of basic manu- 
facture, such as steel production, foundry operation, machine 
production, wood-products manufacture, clothing production, 
paint and varnish production, and so forth. The articles which 
these plants turn out include not merely the ordinary muni- 
tions of war, such as guns, ammunition, explosives, and battle- 


ships, but hundreds ef items useful as well in civilian and 
peaceful pursuits, such as ships and boats of all kinds, engines, 
locomotives, autotrucks, lighthouse equipment, electrical equip- 
ment, chemicals, optical instruments, clothing, and so forth, 
Their systems of work embody the highest practice of engineer- 
ing standards. Their personnel consists of at least 40,000 me- 
chanics, many of them among the most highly skilled in the 
country, all American citizens, all competitively chosen and 
employed under the civil-service regulations, 

It is unfortunate that we must still be in a condition to meet 
the sudden menace of war; but, admitting this necessity, every 
citizen has a right to be proud of the extent and the high 
industrial character of the Government plants maintained as 
the basis of preparedness. That pride would be without a 
regret or a flaw if plants of this character could be used to 
manufacture not instruments of destruction but -articles con- 
tributing solely to the national peace and prosperity. 

The world-wide desire for disarmament has already made 
progress, and we all hope that it will make much more progress 
in the future and that it may eventually render establishments 
to manufacture implements of warfare entirely unnecessary. 
Unfortunately, however, that ultimate goal still seems a long 
way from realization. We have started to scrap ships; we 
have reduced active forces; we are not building at an acceler- 
ated rate. All this achievement is to be commended. But 
we have not yet reached the stage where it is safe to scrap 
the means for making ships and munitions of war. That stage 
will be the last one on the long road to final disarmament. 
We must keep our plants; we must maintain our arsenals and 
navy yards in such a condition that in an emergency they may 
tarn full production into military requirements. The plants, 
the equipment, the trained personnel must be maintained simply 
as a measure of military insurance, whether they are busy or 
whether they are idle. There is no serious proposal at present 
to do away with them, or even to make any great reduction in 
their capacity. 

We have then a situation in which a vast and well-equipped 
plant capacity must be maintained, though for the time being 
there is little or no demand for the product which it was con- 
strueted to produce. The overhead involved in maintenance 
goes on just the same, and is paid by the taxpayers, even if a 
large part of the capacity is idle. It costs the taxpayers several 
million dollars a year to maintain these establishments, eyen if 
not a wheel turns in one of them. 

Where can we find the orders with which to keep the ar- 
senals and navy yards busy? Not in the channels of private 
trade. But there are many supplies currently needed by the 
various Government departments and agencies, including the 
War and Navy Departments themselves, which could be made 
in these governmental establishments, but are now bought from 
private contractors. This placing of private orders goes on 
while the Government plants are operating at a very much 
reduced pace. Now, If anyone should argue that a business 
man ought to allow an expensive plant to remain idle, without 
making efforts to keep it busy, it would be absurd enough. 
But if in addition the plea should be made that while doing 
this he should send orders to outside contractors for products 
which his idle plant could make, the answer is that only a 
madman would do so. Yet that is the kind of business man 
Uncle Sam now seems to be. So ridiculous is a policy of this 
sort that it is necessary to examine the situation more in de- 
tail to see if the Government of the United States really can 
be guilty of this folly without some good reason that does not 
appear on the surface. 

A very careful and full engineering survey by O. S. Beyer, 
jr., a competent consulting engineer, has been made of the 
capacities of the Government plants and of the civilian re- 
quirenrents of the Government departments which might be 
manufactured there. It is noteworthy that this survey has not 
been contreverted in any important point by the opponents of 
the bill. It establishes the fact of the adequacy of the equip- 
ment of arsenals and navy yards to manufacture a very wide 
range of supplies ordered by Government departments. 

Besides additional material for the War and Navy Depart- 
ments themselves, the orders of other governmental agencies 
which might be executed in arsenals and navy yards include a 
long list of articles, such as trucks, knives, shears, canceling 
machines, carriers’ satchels, letter boxes, letter-box posts, and 
so forth, for the Post Office Department; ah compressors, au- 
tomobiles, boats, ears, carts, concrete mixers, excavators, 
graders, locomotives, motor cycles, plows, pumps, derricks, 
dredges, electric motors, engines, scrapers, wagons, and so forth, 
for the Interior Department; lightships, paint, and so forth, for 
the ent of Commerce; instruments, chemicals, fire- 
fighting supplies, road-building equipment, motor trucks, and 
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so forth, for the Department of Agriculture; coin machinery, 
dies, tools, steel safes, revenue cutters, and so forth, for the 
Treasury Department; ship repair and reconditioning work for 
the Shipping Board; a wide variety of miscellaneous supplies. 
for the District of Columbia; hospital and other supplies for 
the Veterans’ Bureau; equipment for the Government Printing 
Office; equipment and supplies for various special projects, 
such as canals, irrigation and reclamation projects. The esti- 
mated expenditure for 1923 on such products is $300,000,000. 
This total includes only those items which the arsenals and 
navy yards are well equipped to produce, and still leaves a vast 
sum for outside purchases. 

Now, with 40,000 employees the arsenals and navy yards 
turned out in 1921 about $112,000,000 worth of orders. They 
had 102,000 employees in 1918, at the peak of production, or 
two and a half times as many as in 1921. Therefore, they could 
turn out at 1921 prices and with a full complement of men 
nbout twice and a half as much as they did turn out in 1921, or 
about $275,000,000 worth of work. Their actual production in 
1919 amounted to about $210,000,000. There is therefore no 
doubt that the plants have the capacity to handle the greater 
part of the work enumerated above. 

All this time there has been, L have no doubt, a question in 
the minds of my hearers on the cost of these products if made 
in Government. plants compared with the cost in private plants, 
It is the habit of those with a stake in private ownership and 
operation to charge that. governmental operation is wasteful 
and expensive. Even though the Government saved on overhead 
by keeping its plants busy, might it not lose through higher cost 
of production? 

Let me silence this question at once by saying that it is not 
proposed in this bill to give any work to Government plants 
whieh could be done cheaper outside. The bill provides merely 
for competitive estimates, the job to be awarded to the Govern- 
ment if its estimate be the lowest. Surely there could be no 
better recognized or more businesslike practice than this. 

An investigation of the plants themselves and of the work 
already secured by them through competitive bids shows that 
interested propaganda is mistaken in this case at least if it 
charges that governmental manufacture is less efficient and 
more costly than private manufacture. A survey of waste in 
industry, conducted by a committee of the Federated Engineer- 
ing Societies, under the chairmanship of Secretary Hoover, 
made an evaluation of efficiency in private mefal plants and 
found them on the basis of the standard set up 71.5 per cent 
efficient. Exactly the same standard was applied to the arsenals 
in the survey condueted by Mr. Beyer and they were found to 
rank as 81.3 per cent efficient. The navy yards were 84.8 per 
cent efficient. Thus, according to engineering standards, the 
Government plants are superior to private plants. 

The proof of the efficiency is in the cost. The total prices on 
arsenal jobs of which competing private bids are known for the 
two years ended in May, 1921, was $407,097.05. The nearest 
competing prices submitted for the same jobs by private plants 
was $540,390.05. Thus a saving of $133,293 was effected on 
these jobs by governmental production, a saving of about one- 
third. Surely this evidence is substantial enough to convince 
anyone. 

The actual costs were in many cases considerably below even 
the estimates given by the Government plants. A record of 
orders received through the arsenal orders section during the 
first eight months of its career shows that in 12 jobs the esti- 
mate exceeded the cost and that in only two the cost exceeded 
the estimate, the net saving under the estimate on these jobs 
being a very large percentage of the total charges made. Thus, 
even if the Government plants had been in business for profit, 
they would have made a substantial profit on the low estimates 
which they submitted in competition with private bidders. 

So obvious are the savings to be made by awarding Govern- 
ment work to Government plants through competition that the 
former Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Charles G. Dawes, 
ordered gn November 9, 1921, that the War Department should 
be given an opportunity to bid on all supplies needed by other 
departments. (Circular No. 46.) 

The case is so plain and the order of Director Dawes is so 
explicit that the question naturally arises why any legislation is 
needed, especially since the arsenal orders section was created 
with the express purpose of building up this type of production. 
Congress itself has recognized the principle of doing as much 
Government work as possible in Government plants by clauses 
in appropriation bills. This bill introduces no new principle, 
no startling innovation. It merely aims to further a well- 
founded and authorized policy by removing certain obstructions, 
which seem trifling in the law, but which offer considerable 
resistance in practice, 


There is, in the first place, the inertia and conservatism of 
bureaucratic officials, a characteristic with which Congress is 
only too familiar. The passage of this bill will be in great 
measure and educative process, an unmistakable expression of 
the will of the people, which will help to wear down such purely 
obstructive measures as prevented the arsenal orders section 
from realizing its full opportunities. Such measures are exem- 
plified by the statement of the Chief of Ordnance in his annual 
report that “estimates are submitted on such articles as can 
be economically produced with available equipment, which is 
not altered or rearranged in any way which would interfere 
with its immediate use for military purposes.” ‘The possi- 
bility for immediate“ use in military manufacture is one that 
doubtless appeals to the trained Army bureaucrat, but it is 
carrying technical preparedness a bit too far. After all, we 
shall not find ourselves in a situation where the arsenals must 
be turned into full military production without more than a 24- 
hour warning. Even if we should, it would be a far greater 
handicap to find our efficient working force dissipated through 
lack of work than to have a few machines in a condition requir- 
ing a few days’ or even weeks’ rearrangement in order to pro- 
duce munitions. 

Another obstacle is directly traceable to lack of legislation. 
In our system of making appropriations we make no provision 
for meeting first costs necessary to enable arsenals and navy 
yards to enter upon new lines of manufacture. These first 
costs are not large in most instances; they consist of jigs, tools, 
and so forth; but if charged up to the first lot of goods manu- 
factured, they might raise the estimate to a prohibitive figure, 
even though more than a compensating saving might be made 
on future orders. There is some doubt as well whether the 
department placing the order would have the legal right to 
devote any part of its appropriation to meeting this initial 
investment. 

The arsenals and navy yards themselves can not build up 
any fund under existing law to meet such contingencies, for 
if they make a profit on any given job it must be immediately 
covered into the Treasury Department. The lack of what 
would correspond to a profit and loss fund in a private estab- 
lishment also raises other difficulties. The Government plants 
can not make “firm bids,’ because if the work should cost 
more than the estimate they would have no reserve with which 
to meet the loss. They can not secure options on materials 
necessary for manufacturing goods on bids which have not 
yet been awarded and thus take advantage of the primary 
markets. 

Another difficulty is the frequent limitation of appropriations 
to the end of the fiscal year, which forces work out of Govern- 
ment plants when it is only partly finished because the availa- 
bility of the appropriation ceases in the middle of the job. 

It will be seen and admitted by any fair-minded person that 
these difficulties, obstructive as they are, have to do only with 
minor technical matters and that their removal could only be 
in the interest of efficiency. No opposition to their removal 
could possibly be as weighty as the arguments for the main 
policy, which their removal would facilitate. 

The bill provides, first, that all military supplies and equip- 
ment shall be manufactured in Government plants, at least in 
time of peace. This at one blow removes the dangers of a 
hand-fed private munitions lobby. The bill provides, second, 
that the Government plants must submit estimates on all sup- 
plies needed by Government agencies which they are fitted to 
make, and that wherever the Government estimate is the 
lowest the Government shall receive the award. This assur- 
ance of competitive bids among the Government establishments 
as well as between the Government on one side and private 
contractors on the other is pure common sense. 

The third section of the bill provides that Government 
plants may retain any profit they may make through pro- 
ducing less than the estimate, such funds to be applied to 
meeting possible losses on firm bids, or in any of the various 
ways shown as necessary above. The fourth section of the 
bill creates an estimating bureau to coordinate and push the 
work. The last section of this bill provides that appropria- 
tions applied to the purchase of goods made in Government 
plants shall remain available until the job is finished, as 
they do in the case of orders placed with private plants. 

I do not see how there can be any sincere or valid objection 
to any of the above clauses of the bill. 

Section 5 of the bill makes a provision which in my opinion 
is equally desirable, though it is somewhat more difficult to 
understand. This provides that overhead charges necessary 
for maintaining Government plants in a condition of military 
preparedness, and not arising from the work done on spe- 
cific Government orders, shall not be charged against those 
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orders. The soundness of this provision is established as 
follows: The overhead incidental to military preparedness 
must be borne by the taxpayer, whether the plants are idle 
or not. If, as a result of charging this overhead to individual 
jobs done for civilian Government departments the estimates 
should be so high as to send work to private firms, the tax- 
payers would have to pay the private overhead and profit as 
well, There would. be an extra burden on the taxpayers as 
a result. It is, therefore, to the interest of the taxpayers 
not to include this portion of the overhead in the estimates. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the savings which, 
as I have shown, have been made on work actually done by 
arsenals and navy yards were charged on the existing basis 
of overhead, not with overhead reduced in accordance with 
this provision. This provision would render more savings 
to the taxpayers than before. 

One important result of the bill I have touched upon only 
lightly. It was suggested by the organizations of labor rep- 
resenting the mechanics employed in Government plants for 
the sake of stabilizing their employment and keeping the 
forces together. This would not only be an advantage from 
the point of view of human standards, but an advantage from 
the point of view of efficiency. By enlisting the active good 
will and cooperation of this highly skilled and intelligent 
body of men, production costs could further be reduced, and 
the waste of labor turnover and the training of new men 
in times of increased production could be minimized. It is 
noteworthy, I think, that while almost all other classes and 
factions are making appeals in their own behalf which would 
put burdens on the National Treasury, labor makes an ap- 
peal which would save the taxpayers at least $100,000,000 a 
year. 

When the bill was first introduced, I could see opposition 
to this plan from only two groups: One is composed of those 
constitutionally unable to favor anything new; the other is 
composed of leeches who want no interference with their 
opportunity to suck juicy profits from Government extrava- 
gance. After postponement of the hearings for seyeral months 
to allow the opponents of the bill to prepare their case, we 
have heard flimsy opposition from people who might rudely 
be classified as certain departmental bureaucrats, the attorney 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, and private 
contractors for the Government. Their objections fall into 
two mutually contradictory categories: First, that the bill is 
not necesssary for carrying out the prescribed policy; second, 
that the prescribed policy is unwise. 

The bureaucrats object that one department might benefit by 
savings effected on work for another department; that the 
authorities and prerogatives of certain Cabinet officials might 
be interfered with; that the Government plants might be 
diverted from their primary war-making purpose; that it is 
desirable to place “educational” orders with private firms, 
One wonders how much such orders might “educate” such 
firms to an expectation of large profits from making war sup- 
plies. Such trifling objections need no answer to men of plain 
sense. 

The representative of the Association of Manufacturers does 
not furnish a valid answer to a single one of the major argu- 
ments advanced in behalf of the bill. His objection he charac- 
terized as “ fundamental” in that the bill would place the Gov- 
ernment in competition with its citizens, a policy which he said 
was contrary to our theory of government. 

I doubt very much whether the majority of the conservative 
manufacturers of this country as taxpayers would oppose a 
measure which would save them $100,000,000 a year on account 
of any such vague, theoretical consideration, if the issue were 
properly presented to them. No class is more eager for tax 
reductions than the manufacturers. None is more avid in seek- 
ing special favors from the Treasury. Yet in substance their 
attorney says that he wishes to keep artificial obstacles in the 
path of the efficiency of Government plants, and so not to 
allow them to compete for Government orders in a fair and 
open field, to compete with the comparatively few plants who 
would profit by governmental extravagance. I believe in prose- 
cuting the profiteers of the recent war, but I think it would be 
a much surer and saner plan to stop profiteering in the peace- 
time needs of the War Department, and thereby better prepare 
our country and make profiteering in time of war only remotely 
possible. If we would stop war we should remove the great 
incentive for war. 

Mr. SISSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, I find it strange indeed that 
So many who are liberal in the consideration of appropriations 
for railroads, on the ground that transportation is vital to the 


development and business of the country, are always stingy 
when it comes to appropriating for good roads and waterways, 
which are two of the big links in transportation. For instance, 
when Government control of the railroads was legislated back 
to private control these men were liberal in making provision 
for their operation. A few days ago when a bill was reported 
to the House by the Appropriations Committee it was dis- 
covered that they had not even provided for the work on the 
roads that had been contracted for and was about finished in 
the different States of the Union. It was only after an aggres- 
Sive fight that we succeeded in getting the necessary appro- 
priation to aid the States in their good-road building program. 

To-day we begin the consideration of the bill which carries 
an appropriation for waterways. And what do we find. We 
find that while the Appropriations Committee has gone a little 
above the estimate of the Director of the Budget—which, I 
suppose, is to chloroform us—they have gone much under the 
estimate of the Board of Engineers, whose main function is to 
study and improve navigation. Again, those of us who be- 
lieve that transportation is vital to the country and that trans- 
portation means not only the building of railroads but good 
roads and waterways as well will have to make a fight for an 
increased appropriation for our waterways. Certainly anyone 
who has given any thought to the subject of transportation 
must understand that the producers of this country, and espe- 
cially the farmers, can not continue to do business unless we 
have better facilities for shipping and marketing and lower 
freight rates. While we can do a great deal by legislation, it 
should be plain to anyone who studies this problem that per- 
manent relief can only come from the improvement and use of 
good roads and waterways in connection with railroads. Provi- 
dence has given us the most magnificent system of waterways 
a the world and we have done practically nothing to develop 

em. 

Let me say to those who want to practice economy that there 
are two kinds of economy—true and false economy. Appro- 
priating money without a policy for roads and waterways is 
false economy. Appropriating money for roads and waterways 
under a policy that looks to the completion of the work is true 
economy. The people of this country are always liberal in 
appropriating money for important projects, and what they are 
demanding of their representatives is that the money be spent 
in a businesslike way, so that in the end they will get value 
received for their money. In conclusion, I want to appeal to 
this House to consider our system of transportation in a com- 
prehensive way and to adopt a policy that will mean the im- 
provement of railways, good roads, and waterways. With the 
adoption of a policy of this kind the United States will finally 
have adequate transportation facilities and the products from 
our farms, forests, mines, and factories can move from the 
places of production to where they are manufactured and back 
to where they are consumed at reasonable rates. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jerrers]. 

Mr. JEFFERS of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting in 
8-point type a statement from the American Committee of the 
Interallied Veterans’ Federation, addressed to the President of 
the United States, protesting against the proposed release from 
prison of certain men who struck at our Nation in the hour of 
peril, This is a statement that each Member of the House 
should, I believe, have opportunity of reading. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by inserting in the Recorp 
a certain statement in 8-point type, to which he has referred. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The statement is as follows: 


The following protest against release of so-called political prisone 
was presented to President Harding to-day by H. Nelson Jackson, of 
Burlington, Vt.. vice president of tbe Interallied Veterans’ Federation, 
and R. E. ndon, of New York, member of the National Executive 
Committee of the American Legion and Executive Council of Inter- 
allied Veterans’ Federation : 


To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. Presipent: We, the American Committee of the Inter- 
allied Veterans’ Federation, whose membership of 15,000,000, 
embracing the American Legion and the veterans of eight na- 
tions, wish to protest against that sentiment which calls for the 
release of so-called political prisoners. 

We address ourselves to you, Mr. President, because you are 
the recipient of the pleas and protestations of those people who 
desire that our penitentiaries be freed of certain men who 
struck at our Nation in the hour of peril. They say that these 
men merely stood for the right of free speech and should not be 
punished for that. But Americans who have not forgotten the 
war, nor the crippled and the dead and the widows and orphaus. 
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know that free speech is not the issue involved but the right 
of a free people to protect themselves against treacherous at- 
tacks from within. These attacks were an effort to undermine 
our established form of government, which all true and loyal 
Americans were unstintingly giving themselves and, if neces- 
sary, their all to defend, Such actions against our Government, 
whose existence has contributed so immeasurably to world 
peace, was a fundamental attack on all liberty-loving people. 
The forces of international radicalism and anti-Americanism 
want these so-called political prisoners released. We who 
fought for true democracy and real freedom want them kept 
where they deserve to be—in prison. 
H. NELSON JACKSON. 
R. E. CoN DON. 
JANUARY 12, 1923. A 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed bill of 
the following tifle, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4260. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River, between the States of Oregon 
and Washington, at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from Dalles City, Wasco County, in the State of Oregon. 

The message also announced that the Senate had concurred 
in the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 251) providing for the filling of two vacan- 
cles that will occur on January 14, 1923, and March 1, 1923, 
respectively, in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, of the class other than Members of Congress. The 
amendments were, on page 1, line 8, to strike out “two vacan- 
cies” and insert vacancy ”; on page 1, lines 7 and 8, to strike 
out “of John B. Henderson” and insert that Frederick A. 
Delano”; on page 1, lines 8 and 9, to strike out “whose term 
will expire March 1, 19238,” and insert be appointed to succeed 
John B. Henderson, deceased”; and to amend the title so as 
to read “ Joint resolution providing for the filling of two vacan- 
cies in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, of 
the class other than Members of Congress.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 18481) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. McNary, Mr. Jones of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Lenroor, Mr. SMITH, and Mr, OVERMAN as the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution and the Vice President had appointed Mr. 
Jones of New Mexico, Mr. Bursum, Mr. Lopar, Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
and Mr. Curtis as the committee on the part of the Senate 
under the second resolution: 

Senate Resolution 408. 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. NESTOR MONTOYA, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of New Mexico. 

Resolved, That a committee of six Senators be appointed by the Vice 
President to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of 
Representatives to attend the funeral of the deceased. 

Resolved That the Secretary communicate these resolutions e 

y 


House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
of the deceased. 
a e That as a further mark of respect the Senate do now ad- 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 4131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Sioux City, Iowa, and to Union County, in the State of South 
Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Big Sioux River at a point 23 miles 
north of the mouth of said river, between section 14, township 
89, range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 15, township 
89, range 48, Union County, S. Dak.; and 

S. 4133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of North Dakota and the State of Minnesota, the county of 
Pembina, N. Dak., and the county of Kittson, Minn., or any one 
of them, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Ohairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR]. 

Mr, FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman, I shall not expect to speak at 
any great length on the subject I would discuss, but shall ex- 
tend in the Rrecorp in full what will be a fair explanation of my 
position on taxation of undivided profits and an answer to the 


National City Bank's January circular. At this time I desire 
to say that the remarks of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srtsson] just offered finds a warm response in the hearts of all 
Members on both sides of the aisle. He is right when he says 
that this aisle does not separate friends, and he is right when 
he says that Members of this House are honest in their convie- 
tions. We all know that very large bodies of men and interests 
are formed for the purpose of putting legislation through Con- 
gress. They are not always fair with Congress or with Members 
individually. They strike hard sometimes. We sit here in an 
effort to do what is right, legislatively, as judges. In our 
committees we get the viewpoint of people on all sides who conie 
before us and we ought to be well informed. I believe the 
average Member is disinterested and acts so far as he can for 
the public interest. I hold in my hand a little pamphlet gotten 
out by the largest bank in the country possibly, the National 
City Bank of New York, which contains a number of pages 
answering an argument recently made by me on the floor and 
using my name a dozen times, and also the names of Senators 
and others. I have no personal objection to the criticisms, be- 
cause they are mildly expressed, but we are obliged in our ef- 
forts on the floor to answer statements if they are wrong, and 
I desire to present the answer briefly. The Government to-day 
owes $23,000,000,000 and more. The Government to-day is at an 
expense of $3,000,000,000 and more in carrying on its annual 
work. That money must be produced in some way. Congress 
adopted what we supposed was the best plan imaginable when 
we took the income-tax principle during the war and embodied 
it into law to meet these heavy expenditures. The Secretary 
of the Treasury now informs us that $10,000,000,000 we sup- 
posed would be a source of profit for the Treasury in income 
faxes, are now wiped out through tax-free securities. Over 
$2,000,000,000 in stock dividends have been just declared. That 
action takes that enormous amount of money away from per- 
sonal income taxes, so the surtax, which had been depended upon 
by Congress to raise this money, has been lost to the Treasury. 

I desire to discuss the National City Bank position, will be 
glad to do so, not only now but in the future, its policies, its 
profits of 25 per cent last year, and the angle it pursues gener- 
ally in criticizing public men who here seek to do what they 
think is right for their constituents and for the public. I have 
no private interest. I have no prejudice against wealth. Or- 
ganized wealth is entitled to its rights, and we all recognize 
that, but when men dodge taxes, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury so well says, by putting $10,000,000,000 fn tax-free securi- 
ties, that loss has got to be met somewhere. How? The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pov] a few moments ago said 
that we ought to give to the soldiers their compensation and 
pay from English foreign debts to this country. 

I have been in favor of that proposition from the outset, but 
I have suggested another means and a remedy, because I recog- 
nize the difficulties involved, and I know the opposition that 
will come from any effort to collect taxes that should be col- 
lected; I have embraced within the terms of the soldiers’ com- 
pensation bill, recently introduced, a proposed retroactive tax 
on undistributed profits, a tax that is graduated, and also pro- 
pose the reenactment of an excess-profits tax. 

We have been told that the moment we put such a tax in force 
the industries of the country will lose the money that is neces- 
sary for their use. 

Mr. Chairman, you may read in yesterday’s papers a half 
page advertisement in practically all of them which asks tha 
country to subscribe $50,000,000, for what? For Ouba. It is 
signed by the National City Bank; by Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; and 
by J. P. Morgan & Co, to send $50,000,000 to Cuba to be taken 
from our industries at 54 per cent or 5.55. A tremendous 
amount of money to be invested abroad as well as in this 
country that our people are asked to subscribe with liberal 
commissions to the banks handling the deal. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green], the man who will be chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee next session, sits before me. We 
are trying to do what we can to aid Congress to reach a solu- 
tion of this tax question. I am doing so in a very humble 
capacity, I am free to confess, but I believe there is a doubt 
in the mind of the average man that we should tax undistrib- 
uted profits. That conviction is general, and that opinion is 
recorded by some of the ablest judges ef the Supreme Court 
of the United States in their dissenting opinions on the stock- 
dividend case. - 
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Every effort must be brought to bear on both sides of the 
aisle next session if we are to bring about curative tax legisla- 
tion, because interests that are opposed will be just as strong 
in the future as they have been in the past. They will protest 
against every cure. They are looking for every weakness in 
the laws we pass—naturally so—and Congress, which is sup- 
posed to be unprejudiced—and I believe Members of Congress 
as a rule are unprejudiced—should bring every effort to bear 
to solve this tax problem next session. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The people largely have to depend upon the 
Secretary of our Treasury Department for suggestions as to 
needed legislation to prevent tax dodging. As long as we have 
at the head of that institution a man who is as much interested 
as any other multimillionaire in tax dodging, how may we ex- 
pect any relief along that line? 

Mr. FREAR. I will say to the gentleman, if he has reference 
to my correspondence awhile ago about the 25 per cent penal- 
ties which have not been enforced, that I am seeking to reach 
that delinquent penalty in part by additional taxes on undis- 
tributed profits, so that neither the Secretary nor anyone else 
can have uncertainty as to the law; we propose to collect this 
tax if possible and to make it retroactive. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly, to the committee chairman. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think my friend from Texas [Mr. 
Branton] is hardly fair. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
indorsed several propositions intended to prevent tax dodging, 
among which is the constitutional amendment to prevent the 
issue of tax-exempt securities and other measures that will be 
introduced later on. 

Mr, GARNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; I yield. 

Mr, GARNER. What seems the strangest thing to me that 
has ever come up in my legislative life is that the very men 
who are dodging taxes, those referred to by the gentleman from 
Jowa throughout the country, including the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and also including the National City Bank and the 
Exchange National Bank of New York, and all the other rich 
men who are utilizing these securities that he speaks of, claim 
to be in favor of this action. I do not understand it. It is not 
in accordance with human nature. 

Mr. FREAR. I yield to the gentleman from Iowa to answer, 
if he desires, why the proposal to abolish tax-free securities 
has the support of interests named. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know why the gentleman from 
Texas makes that statement. The men to whom he refers 
have their money invested in active business enterprises which 
have to compete with these tax-exempt securities. That is one 
reason; and another reason is that almost everybody else 
throughout the country is in favor of that amendment to pre- 
vent the issuance of tax-exempt securities because it is founded 
on the natural law of right and justice. 

Mr. GARNER. If these men, including Mr. Mellon, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and these other financiers to whom 
the gentleman has referred, have not all got their money in- 
vested in tax-exempt securities, I would like to know who has 
their money. They all seem to be anxious to be relieved from 
this threat that they are saying now is made to keep them 
from being taxed. I say that is not in accordance with human 
nature. 

Mr. FREAR. I will yield again to the gentleman from Towa 
to answer that if he so desires. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] has seemed very desirous that this threat should rot 
be carried into effect and that these securities should not be 
taxed, and a very able speech was made in favor of tax- 
exempt securities by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM]. While I would have hardly expected them to be in 
accord, I do not impugn the motives of either, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe that no unbiased citizen of the 
United States who has followed carefully the recent corre- 
spondence between the distinguished gentleman from Wisconsin 
IMr. Fear] and the Secretary of the Treasury can escape the 
conclusion that we can not expect any adequate relief from 
tax dodging in the way of recommendations from the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the gentleman from Texas. I did not 
know that my efforts had met with such approval, They did 


not from the Treasury Department, although I feel confident 
the penalties should have been imposed as a matter of law. 
I can understand the Treasury Department may find loopholes, 
if desired, in the law as it stands to-day. I believe, however, 
my bill, recently introduced, can ‘collect that tax on undistrib- 
uted profits, but it will require the joint action of both sides of 
the aisle constituting this Congress when the matter comes be- 
fore us next session, and I hope that will occur. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, in a December pamphlet the National City 
Bank of New York, through its vice president, Mr. Roberts, en- 
lightened Congress with the statement that “ wealth employed 
in industry is social wealth no matter who owns it.” Pursuant 
to its announced task of educating the ple of the country on 
this subject of “social wealth” that ought not to be taxed, the 
same bank in a January pamphlet just received devotes several 
pages to the subject, and as chief cyclops of the big business 
bloc it criticizes Senators and Representatives by name who 
fraternize with the “farm bloc.” 

A great financial institution like this bank has a beautiful 
theory in economies that finds hungry appetites throughout the 
world should be appeased when visualizing a corpulent, full- 
stomached man whose anatomy has absorbed all food within 
reach. The bank, much like Mark Twain’s Colonel Sellers, 
frankly wonders why the multitude is not filled with food by 
simply gazing on the rotund figure of a well-fed gormand. 

On December 20 a modest effort was made to set forth what 
seemed to me to be the public’s viewpoint of the subject of 
“ social wealth,” and I desire briefly to offer additional observa- 
tions to make more clear the position of the average legislator 
compared with selfish interests that naturally do not want to 
pay taxes. 

SOCIAL WEALTH DOES NOT PAY PERSONAL DEBTS. 

To use the National City Bank’s December statement for a 
concise text I quote from its circular sent to Congress: 

Wealth employed in industry is social wealth no matter who owns 
it. The soviet revolutionists of Russia had a theory that leadership 
counted for nothing, * * The clamor for increased taxation of 
wealth is largely by people who favor it as a means of distributing the 
accumulation of wealth that exists. The country will not 
be safe from such proposals until the fundamental fallacy that runs 
all through them is understood. 

The “soviet” references were repeated in the January cir- 
cular received with personal reflections. 

A beautiful theory urged by the bank is that “ social wealth” 
held by the few is owned by the public, and in response I sug- 
gested on December 20 that— 

The accumulation by one man in a lifetime tbrough Standard Oil. 
manipulations of wealth reaching, according to estimates, over $2,000,- 

00, on an original capital of a sixpence is thus social wealth no 
matter who owns it.“ 

Theoretically it may be true he can not bury it or carry it 
off to some other planet, and therefore it figures in the total 
wealth of the country, but the average taxpayer finds little 
solace in that theory. Again I ask if the millions of thin, 
gaunt, hungry mortals who find life a grind and struggle, even 
in this prosperous country, will be comforted and stimulated 
through observing the well-rounded stomach of an overfed 
gormand who believes that all food is “ social food” no matter 
whose stomach it fills? 

The simile is lost in comparative appetites, because Rocke- 
feller’s $2,000,000,000 may be hoarded away, given to charity, 
or placed in business where the public will continue to con- 
tribute 10, 20, or even 75 per cent per annum of “social 
wealth,” like the New Jersey subsidiary, to the one who holds 
the purse strings and the profits. 

In my remarks before the House on December 20 I referred 
to the Nationa] City Bank officers and their policy not by way 
of criticism personally but to disclose the viewpoint of the 
bank's officers when seeking to teach Congress and the coun- 
try through pamphlets and other propaganda placed on our 
desks why wealth should avoid taxes now provided by law. In 
the pamphlet for January, issued by the National City Bank, a 
statement from the viewpoint of the bank is entitled to consid- 
eration. 

The statement complains that I misquoted or misconstrued 
Secretary Mellon’s forceful letter to Congress protesting against 
further issuance of free-tax securities because he found over 
$10,000,000,000 of what the bank terms “social wealth” has 
been placed where it avoids taxation. The statement from 
Secretary Mellon to Congress came from a great financier who 
estimated that of possibly $30,000,000,000 in tax-free securities 
now floating around the country $10,000,000,000 or more are 
held by those who invested to dodge the income tax law. No 
other reasonable interpretation can be placed on his appeal to 
Congress to prohibit the issuance of tax-free securities through 
a constitutional amendment to that end. 
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IF 80, BY WHOM? 
As between Secretary Mellon and Vice President Roberts, of 
the National City Bank, Congress will accept the judgment of 


DOES TAX DODGING EXIST? 


Mr. Mellon, who knows the facts. His statement is also sup- 
ported by Jules Bache, a Wall Street broker, who may not be 
entirely wrong when stating that the average big business man 
now spends 11 months of the year seeking how he can legally 
avoid his taxes. 

Mr. Roberts may remove a well-grounded suspicion in the 
minds of the public that a large part of the wealth of big busi- 
ness men to-day finds investment in tax-free securities, by stat- 
ing facts within his own knowledge rather than by arguing 
against the merits of the Mellon proposition. 

Secretary Mellon may be wrong on the 25 per cent penalty 
clause he has failed to enforce on corporation surpluses, but he 
and Bache are believed not far wrong on tax dodging, even 
though it may hurt the tender sensibilities of high financiers 
to have it so termed. The fact that income-tax returns on 
incomes of over $300,000 showed a decrease of from 1,296 in 
1916 to 395 in 1920, or nearly 70 per cent loss, shows how 
rapidly tax dodging has become popular in New York's busi- 
ness circles and how Bache's disclosure is fulfilled by official 
figures. 

THB TRUE BASIS OF PROFITS. 

Standard Oil’s net earnings of $775,000,000 in 10 years, or 
773 per cent annually (New Jersey subsidiary), is ingenuously 
reduced in the National City Bank article, by basing profits 
on the capitalization and enormous surpluses that recently went 
into stock dividends. Whether Mr. Rockefeller had 11 shares 
or 100 shares in 1912, 10 years ago, every share of stock, if 
retained, according to the company’s report, returned 774 per 
cent annually for 10 years, even when based on an inflated 
stock dividend capitalization of 1912. No sophistry can change 
those facts or figures. 

$37,400 WAS PAID BY THE PUBLIC FOR BEVERY $100 INVESTED, 

The Senate oil investigation discloses that a $100 investment 
in Standard Oil stock (Indiana) before the dissolution in- 
creased by stock dividends of 2,900 per cent in 1912 is now 
worth $37,200 apart from large cash dividends paid throughout 
the period. The publie paid the profiteering price, yet any de- 
mands for an adequate tax causes the National City Bank to 
cry “ Sovietism.” Undivided profits invested in business the 
bank insists must be bomb proof. Just taxes according to the 
purpose of the income-tax sixteenth amendment and acts of 
Congress should reach the surplus whether held in cash or in- 
vested in tax-free securities, oil pipe lines, or otherwise. A tax 
based on ability to pay graduated to 50 per cent personal sur- 
tax is now avoided by undistributed profits and tax-free securi- 
ties so that Standard Oil and other trusts may extort from the 
public 87,400 per cent profits apart from generous cash divi- 
dends distributed. And the National City Bank complains of 
the “farm bloc.” 

Mr. Chairman, I will not split hairs over the basis of figuring 
beyond observing that a celebrated witness once said some 
equally celebrated things about “ figures that lie,” and so forth. 
What more preposterous economic situation can be presented 
than that shown by Standard Oil in Senate committee hearings? 
It fixes prices on oil for the country without any relation to 
production, reasonable profits, or any other matter ordinarily 
affecting trade. On its own showing one subsidiary company 
made $775,000,000 in net profits during the past 10 years, of 
which amount above taxes $220,000,000, or 22 per cent, annually 
was distributed among its fortunate stockholders and $400,- 
000,000, or 40 per cent, additional annual average net profits 
are now laid away in cash or in increased investments or in 
development of oil fields from California to Mesopotamia or in 
some other form. When income taxes are assessed on its 
$400,000,000 stock dividends it responds that five Justices of 
the Supreme Court have held its profits when put in stock divi- 
dends are not taxable. In the other Standard Oil case the 
profits apart from cash dividends are said by the Senate com- 
mittee to reach $37,200 on an investment of 5100. 

WHAT GOOD JUDGES SAY OF THAT DECISION. 

To the stock dividend decision made in violation of the spirit 
of the sixteenth constitutional amendment, four justices dis- 
sented with two memorable statements. The first says: 


The known purpose of this (sixteenth) amendment was to get rid of 
nice questions as to what might be direct taxes, and I can not doubt 
that most peopis not lawyers would suppose when they voted for- it 
that they put the question like the present at rest. I am of the opin- 
jon that the amendment (sixteenth) justifies the tax. 

Is not that statement of the judges unanswerable? 

What answer, I submit, will stand against this second propo- 
sition quoted from the dissenting opinion of other judges in the 
same decision, who say: 


If stock dividends representing profits are held exempt from taxation 


under the sixteenth amendment, the owners of the most successful 


businesses in America will be able to escape taxation on a large part 
of what is actually their income. So far as their profits are repre- 
sented by stock received as dividends they will pay these taxes not 
upon their income but upon the income of their income. That such 
result was intended by the people of the United States when adopting 
the sixteenth amendment is inconceivable. Our sole duty is to ascer- 
tain their interest as therein expressed. 

The National City Bank’s protest against taxation through 
fear of “sovietism” did not affect four judges of the Supreme 
Court, who would have taxed stock dividends, but were out- 
weighed by one vote in the decision of the court, 

NATIONAL CITY BANK’S 26 PBR CENT PROFITS. 


Another case may be understood by Vice President Roberts. 
On January 9—last week—President Mitchell, of the National 
City Bank, according to the press, stated the net profits of that 
bank for 1922 were $9,708,894.74, from which amount dividends 
of 16 per cent were declared and paid in cash to stockholders; 
the balance, in undivided profits set aside as surplus, was 
83.308, 894.74. This latter amount will not pay any personal 
income tax because not distributed. The bank has an interest, 
a large interest, in the tax. In other words, $6,400,000, or 16 
per cent, was distributed to the stockholders of the National 
City Bank for 1922 and $3,808,894.74 has been laid aside for 
investment, thus avoiding personal taxes, making net earnings 
for 1922 of about 25 per cent for the bank on a capital that may 
have been augmented and built up, so far as the public knows, 
largely by the same methods pursued by Standard Oil. 

The 25 per cent net profit annually is only about one-third 
the rate of net profits annually collected from the people by 
Standard Oil, based on its capitalization, but even 25 per cent 
net profits seem rather large to the man who finds many laws 
throughout the country that prevent his notes from drawing 
over 7 per cent annually, without subjecting him to criminal 
prosecution. I do not question the legality of the bank’s profits, 
but it is able to distribute 16 per cent to its stockholders and 
lay aside over § per cent that will pay no personal tax. The 
man who loans his “ social wealth“ at 7 per cent annually finds 
himself a penny piker when consulting his profit sheet compared 
to those who hold the country’s “social wealth” as self-consti- 
tuted custodians for the public. 

i THR TAX PROBLEM FACING THE COUNTRY. 

Let us face the real problem squarely without evasion of 

either taxes or argument as briefly alluded to at the outset. 
The Government owes $23,000,000,000 or more that must be 
paid, together with running expenses of the Government that 
are three times pre-war expenditures, reaching over $3,000,000,- 
000 annually. Who will pay it? Certainly not the 100,000 
farmers whose farms were sold for taxes in 1922. Certainly 
not the millions of unemployed, reaching 5,000,000 workers in 
1921. If not these, then who will pay the bill? Legislators 
are interested in raising the funds from different sources, bas- 
ing the tax on ability to pay. 

Secretary Mellon has disclosed to the country where many 
billions of dollars in tax-free securities have been availed of 
to evade taxes by the holders of great wealth. These evasions 
or Treasury losses were not anticipated when the law was 
passed by Congress, and such losses or failures to meet esti- 
mated governmental expenses must be met. 

Again, big business incorporates because of advantages thus 
given to it by law. It is now discovered that great corpora- 
tions are furnishing a new avenue for tax dodging and conse- 
quent Treasury losses by distributing over $2,000,000,000 in 
stock dividends not subject to personal taxes but taken from 
the corporate undistributed profits. The following statements 
are illuminating: 

Stock dividends declared during 1922 and totaling 32,10, 161, % e as com- 


gues by the Federal Trade Commission at the request of Senator 
rookhart of Iowa, 


Dividend, 

per cent. 

‘Ambrican: Biléctric’ Heiter: Co... nnn EN T 900 
r . eich 900 


L. S. Axres Co., Indianapolis 
err as 
Bartapress Co- 

Beechnut Packing Co 
Borne-Serymser Co- — 
Browne & Sharpe 

Bufalo nee o...... Ä᷑—T•— nen 
Cannon Manufacturing Co__-.-...-.--..-----.----~-.--.--- 
nne e pan 
Consolidated Gas, New York.. 
Cross Paper Feeder Co 
Dartmouth Manufacturing Co. 
Darris Brown Woolen Co 
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per cent. 
ß AA A SAR ARANEAE OO 
erson D ü ES TEE RS . ˖—˙˖—ü. .. 
Exchange & Co. aed ES WS STEN AL 300 
General Baking Co ETS PTT EE CSE 200 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co.. 1400 
Great Northern Paper Co A 200 
Gulf Oil Corporation —— — 200 
Hamilton Emory & Co rundum — 400 
Hayward Woolen Co., Boston — = OU: 
Gp.oW | seme Co eee ee 200 
Independent Oil & Gas Co.. c |) SO 
me. DD. Sones: o ee eerie... OD 
3 Machine yd ag ea NEE ENE NAAT RS eS 9 
tty Banking WAN Sor ee a eae 
Frederic Loser & Co. 200 


Merrimac Mills 


a ne ES RS LANE LOS SA AMAA 
22 Wael Geico |) 800 
Prairies -ON & Gas (e-o x O 

200 
150 
800 
300 
800 
100 
400 
Standard Oil of New Jersey_--— 
Standard Oil of New Tork 400 
Standard Ol! of Ohio. Waited Se 100 
Union Oil Co_ fe 2 50 
Vacuum Ol! Co ñͤñͤĩłl%„/h. 300 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 600 
Wanshuck Co., Providence 2, 500 
68 Machine Geo ee E 
Whiting & Davis Co Re a 
Yellow Cab Co . SOE ah | 


A partial list of industrial corporations with surpluses of 
$20,000,000 or more includes: 


United States St 


American hone & Telegraph 
General Motors 
Texas Co... 000. 
Swift) 8 4. 000. 
eee eee UI i 
Anaconi — — TTT 
000, 000 
000, 000 
600, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 
American Can 24. 000, 000 
International Harvester --... 23. 000, 000 
National 22, 000, 000 
Woolworth___---____. 22, 000, 000 
Pullman Co 20, 000, 000 
National Lead 00 - ĩñ„%„ñ2 20. 000, 000 
American Smelting & Refining__.._----________________ 20, 000, 000 


Among the rails Southern Pacific had su 
ern Pacific, $183,000,000; Union Pacific, a 5 
000,000; and New York Central, $100,600.000. A score of others had 
surpluses ranging from $35,000, to 890.000.000. 

Mr. Chairman, the query arises, Why should not the follow- 
ing stock dividends, less than one-half the total, all pay a tax 
on the undistributed profits that were used to create the stock 
dividends? 

CORPORATIONS AND DIVIDENDS. 

Here are a few corporations that have declared stock divi- 
dends, with the amount of their outstanding stock and the value 
of the dividend: 


Stock 
outstanding | dividend, 
Jan. 1, 1922. | par value. 


$2, 192, 005 
2.000, 000 
4, 495, 700 
5,604, 480 
28, 077, 280 $58, 
2, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
£ 000, 000 800, 000 
13, 806, 225 6,903, 113 
4,637, 360 278, 238 
5, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
2.000. 000 500, 000 
955, 400 3, 821,600 
3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
13, 550, 000 13, 550, 000 
200, 000 800, 000 
2 | lar 
6, 722, 200 "168, 055 
343, 887 123, 500 
10, 800, 000 2, 160, 000 


ait 
par value. 
12 255 
a 000 
t j 5 2 

Emm n'h Fin. (ahs), . 25 2 . abe ENET: 88845 
41,290, 731 1, 082, 269 
2 800, 000 85 
3,200, 000 1, 600, 000 
280 asig 
„ 942, 8,310, 549 
62,500 e 
2, 500, 000 1,050,000 
2 000,000 2.000, 000 
163,370 6,170 
1,143, 551 114, 356 
147, 586, 814 8,609. 715 
500, 000 125, 000 
23, 320, 000 1, 428, 000 
10, 000, 000 2 500, 000 
8,272,000 | 18,544,000 
3,000,000 2 000,000 
1, 633, 320 359; 000 
7, 150, 000 7,150,000 
4,000, 000 2.000, 000 
£, 577, 500 6,422, 500 
10, 900; 035 10, 900/035 
e | 
3,638, 975 
20,1 nie ey 
5, 500, 000 825, 000 
5,000,000 777,000 
200,000 100,000 
29,226,000 | 24, 920, 000 
10, 000,000 5, 000; 000 
15, 083, 200 150, 232 
15,000,000 | 45,000,000 ~ 
34, 004,053 650,081 
11,885,100 11, 885, 100 
6,937, 150 6, 937, 250 
10, 600, 000 3,333,333 
50, 000, 000 16, 686, 665 
3,771, 700 2.308.971 
8,525,000 1,762,500 
223 3 
, 

50 248 
7, 410,142 4, 446, 085 
100, G71, 111 100/971, 111 
6,000, 000 2,000, 000 
98,338,300 | 20, 3.200 
75,000, 000 150, 000, 009 
4,000, 000 36, 000, 000 
1833 

* 

3, 500, 000 peed 
9; 840, 000 ” 380; 000 
8800 
250, 000 402; 690 
15, 000, 000 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 000,000 
4.990, 000 994, 000 
4,998, 774 908, 774 
500, 000 500, 000 
„705, 633 


A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS, 


With a great tax problem facing the country we find enor- 
mous and unexpected tax dodging and revenue losses reported 
by the Treasury on the part of those best able to pay. The 
average taxpayer asks: 

Has any other government given to corporations equel rights 
and privileges? Does any other government report equal cor- 
porate business compared with its total business? Does any 
other government report equal corporate profits compared with 
total business capital invested? 

Does any other government permit its corporations to escape 
personal taxation through stock dividends? 

Does any other government permit tax-free securities? 

Does not England, our largest business competitor, have far 
heavier taxes than ours? 

Should not wealth pay taxes according to its ability? 

Is mak this an elementary tax principle with every govern- 
ment 

Has private wealth accumulations in any other country ap- 
proached our own? 

Are like tax-escape avenues for wealth found in other 
countries? 

Is oa true that tax-free securities are used to avoid taxes 
to-day 

How many billions are so invested for tax-escape purposes? 

How many billions are now invested in stock dividends to 
escape personal income taxes? 

If 50 per cent income tax is needed on $200,000 personal in- 
comes to collect sufficient taxes for Federal needs, what should 
be paid on undistributed corporate surplus? 
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How can tax-free securities be reached for taxation pur- 
poses except by inheritance taxes? 

Does it justify a 50 per cent inheritance tax on great for- 
tunes? If not, why not? 

How can enormous corporate surpluses be reached for taxa- 
tion purposes? 

Is not a graduated tax on undistributed corporate profits 
fair in principle? 

Many queries of equal cr greater importance naturally will 
occur, Those who are asked to provide ways and means are 
charged with the necessity of raising funds and to find a just 
method of doing so. That is their problem, 

CUBA’S CLAIMS OR THE UNITED STATES TREASURY’S—WHICH? 

In to-day’s press will be found a large advertisement signed 
by the National City Bank; J. P. Morgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., and other New York bankers offering $50,000,000 in Cuban 
bonds at 54 per cent interest. Fifty million dollars will thus 
be taken from the industries of Americu to develop Cuba, but is 
it not significant that any effort to collect existing tax rates 
from tax-escaping agencies brings a howl of disapproval be- 
cause industries are to be hampered? 

A leading apostle of finance recently published the following 
news item: 

More than two billion American dollars are working abroad earning 
dividends (in foreign investments) for their owners on this side of the 
3 according to computation of officials of the Federal Reserve 

oard. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not complaining that the National City 
Bank can mark off its losses in foreign bonds or other securi- 
ties and then make 25 per cent net profits, for this result may 
be due to efficiency or other legitimate causes which would 
speak well for the bank’s management; but as a governmental 
proposition, after having earned 25 per cent net profits in 1922, 
I submit the bank should pay its fair share of taxes if we are 
to meet Government expenditures. 

Secretary Mellon shows where $10,000,000,000 of tax-dodging 
funds have been laid away beyond the income-tax collector's 
reach. That amount we know is rapidly increasing. In my 
remarks of December 20 before the House I gave a list of stock- 
dividend melon cutting which covered several pages of the 
Record, This list did not include the National City Bank, but 
328 corporations, according to the Federal Trade Commission, 
have distributed $2,149,151,425 in 1922 in stock dividends that 
will escape personal income taxes, whereas the average little 
fellow, the individual whe has no high-priced attorneys, or 
partnerships that have earned a small net profit will scrape up 
every dollar levied on their nonescapable incomes. 

MRE, WANAMAKER ASKED TO LIMIT WEALTH. 

Vice President Roberts’s argument regarding sovietism he 
bolsters up with the statement that Mr. Wanamaker began 
business on $2,000 and saved $30,000,000 before his death. 
Mr. Wanamaker was a highly respected public citizen. In fact, 
he was such a good citizen he is reported to have said in June, 
1921, regarding “ distribution of wealth,” that “no man ought 
to pile up money when there is no such need for it in the world. 
He can not take it with him beyond the grave. We have got to get 
nearer God—with less Christianity and more of the real thing.” 
Mr. Wanamaker is gone, his wealth remains, but who possesses 
it to-day? Mr. Wanamaker was not a believer in sovietism, 
although he preached the doctrine of limitation of individual 
wealth. Many others have voiced the sentiments of Mr. Wana- 
maker regarding necessity for curbing the power of individual 
wealth. 

The almighty dollar bequeathed to children is an almighty 
curse. No man has a right to handicap his son with such a 
burden as great wealth. That sentiment may sound to Mr. 
Roberts like teachings of the soviet, but Andy Carnegie, an 
eminent American of Scotch descent, so expressed a truth that 
would have been worth millions to a certain New York bank 
president if acted upon in time. Mr. Carnegie’s wealth, running 
well into nine figures, is a guaranty against Russian sympathy 
to those who distinguish sovietism from common sense by the 
size of the bank account. 

Another sentiment may seem 
wealth: 

I feel that we shall ultimately have to consider the adoption of 
some such scheme as that of a progressive tax on fortunes beyond a 
certain amount a tax so framed as to put it out of the 


power of the owner of one of these enormous fortunes to hand over 
more than a certain amount to an individual. 


“ MALEFACTORS “ AND OTHER FACTORS. 

About the time he was stirring up the beef trust and other 
trusts and “ malefactors of wealth” generally, Roosevelt re- 
alized a public danger that might eventually submerge this Gov- 
ernment in endless trouble. He knew history, for he was a his- 
torian, and he knew the hearts of men, the strength and weak- 


strange to ‘worshipers of 


ness of Government. He never chanted the Lord’s Prayer with 
pharisaical meaning, but preached the gospel of square dealing 
to men and nations alike. 

In “ malefactors ” he included “criminals, felons, convicts ” at 
heart because he knew the accepted meanings of words and was 
not afraid to use them. In this connection a well-known every- 
day philosopher, Dr. Frank Crane, said: 

If one suggests the limiting of private fortunes, is he necessarily.an 
anarchist, an upsetter, or a dangerous radical? . 

By no means, Doctor. The term “ radical” or even “ soviet ” 
can not terrorize those who find eminent authority for the be- 
lief rather that“ malefactors” may be responsible for anarchy, 
Attempts to circumvent law or disobey law, to flaunt public 
opinion and morality or shift governmental burdens on the 
weak and helpless, all these practices serve to undermine prin- 
ciples of government, whether they are termed anarchy or un- 
restricted license. 

Those who measure the world by the atmosphere of the 
countinghouse or sound of the stock ticker do not take the 
right standards, Doctor, for we know better than they that the 
old-fashioned golden rule is as just now as it was when first 
given to men, 

Let me again mention what was unintentionally overlooked 
by Mr. Roberts in his criticism of my remarks of December 20. 
In order eventually to reach wealth now tax free and laid aside 
by Mr. Roberts, Mr. Rockefeller, and other men of large means, 
including Mr. Stillman, I have offered a bill to increase in- 
heritance taxes and a gift tax to prevent gift distributions 
made in order to avoid inheritance tax, The purpose of this 
bill is to help finance the Government's needs and to place in 
the Treasury a share of its accumulation of wealth that would 
otherwise go to heirs whether worthy or unworthy. This tax is 
apart from a bill to tax undistributed profits which was also 
introduced, 

WHY AN INHERITANCE TAX? 

Mr. Chairman, in my remarks to the House of December 20 
I referred to ex-President Stillman, of the National City Bank, 
as an illustration to justify the purpose of the inheritance tax 
bill. I speak impersonally, because Mr. Stillman’s standards of 
business and living morals are not exceptional if the public is 
correctly advised by the press, although they may not rule 
among his associates, 

Mr. Stillman inherited a large estate from his father and 
also a great financial responsibility as the head of a large 
institution. A chapter from his life was recently revealed 
that furnished months of salacious reading, of such a character 
that men and women have been punished for offenses less seri- 
ous. Is this not so when his reputed $536,000 annual income 
has been devoted to a judicially condemned mode of living? 
His resignation as head of the great banking institution was 
rejected, according to the press, by those who controlled the 
institution and who thereby set standards of business and 
virtue that measured their judgment by his. Public condemna- 
tion became so serious that finally they were compelled to ac- 
cept the resignation. Many people have believed this country 
is in more danger from such practices and from such standards 
of business morality than from efforts to reach part of the 
wealth so inherited or from efforts to compel tax payments 
into the Public Treasury to meet needed expenses of Govern- 
ment. So much for the recent president of the bank. I offer 
to make full amends if I huve not understated the facts or have 
not put the soft pedal on gross offenses against public morals, 
business morals, and public conscience that have been com- 
mitted. Another phase of the Stillman case concerns the 
bank’s policy that was influenced if not directed by a mind that 
stopped at nothing in effort to win a notorious lawsuit. That 
the resignation should have been refused for a long time speaks 
for the responsibility of those who refused to act in the matter. 

ROBERTS WOULD GIVE AWAY THE OTHER FELLOW’S MONEY. 

Still another phase of the discussion which affects the 
policy and purpose of the National City Bank and its officials 
comes from Vice President Roberts, quoted in my former dis- 
cussion, in favor of cancellation of our $11,000,000,000 of 
foreign debts. He said: 

Apparently a good many people are 8 to think that per- 
haps this country will do well to forgive its debtors and take ad- 
vantage of whatever benefits are implied in the Lord’s Prayer— 
and much more to the same effect. Mr. Roberts was not 
asking forgiveness for the recent bank president or for refusal 
to accept his resignation for so long a period. The spirit he 
expressed when urging our Government to cancel its foreign 
debts was to forgive debtors “as implied in the Lord’s Prayer.” 

The National City Bank that made 25 per cent net profits 
last year does not forgive its debtors, and international bank- 
ers of New York City, including the National City, may now 
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hold many foreign securities either by title or agency that will 
be vastly increased in value if this Government cancels its 
foreign debts. Secretary Melion testified before our committee 
that foreign securities now held by private parties in this 
couutry are estimated at over $4,000,000,000, 

It is the understanding that international bankers of New 
York City hold a goodly share of these foreign securities; that 
they are agents for a larger amount; and that these debts now 
are holding up recognition of the Russian Soviet Government, 
which has repudiated its bonds. Russia's private holdings are 
not subject to the Lord’s Prayer. They are not to be forgiven. 
Only the debts of our Government are on the forgiveness list. 

It is not improbable that if such cancellation of foreign debts 
could have been effected by Vice President Roberts, Mr. Otto 
Kahn, and others of like views and interests, that profits of all 
such bankers would have been far larger than the generous 
25 per cent which was realized in 1922 by the bank. 

WHEN A BANK’S POLICIES ARB OF NATIONAL CONCERN. 

Mr. Roberts fails to discuss the National City Bank's policies 
in his last circular. Frankly, I am willing to leave to any dis- 
interested jury a fair question, “ Which is most calculated to 
promote: sovietism in America, sane legislative efforts to com- 
pel wealth to pay its legal taxes or constant efforts by those 
best able to pay to dodge taxes?” 

The bank by its opposition and assault upon the good faith 
of legislators naturally attracts attention to its own record. 
As the greatest bank in America it occupies a powerful position 
financially. Is it part of an alleged supergovernment? What 
is the answer? 

Reference was made to the Liberian loan which passed the 
House by a close vote and was killed in the Senate. That bill 
proposed to validate worthless bonds issued by Liberia many 
years ago with money to be taken from the Federal Treasury. 
The National City Bank was among the holders of these de- 
faulting bonds, and all parties were agreed to make that bank 
the “fiscal agent” for the bondholders and for exploiting 
Liberia at this Government’s expense, 

I examined different witnesses appearing before the commit- 
tee favoring that loan, and leave the record, which caused the 
Senate's rejection, to speak for itself. The bank's mandate 
failed to move the Senate and $5,000,000 was saved to tho 
Federal Treasury. When visiting Haiti several years ago I 
was there advised that the National City Bank had practically 
taken over the fiscal affairs of the Haitian Government. Hun- 
dreds of American marines were then held at Port au Prince 
to “maintain order.” An imposing collection agency was 
maintained by the United States Government. Nicaragua, 
‘Costa Rica, and even our new possession, the isle of Cuba, we 
are told are all pouring water on the National City Bank’s 
wheel, which stream American marines are expected to keep 
moving whenever and wherever needed. That stream helped 
furnish 25 per cent profits last year to the bank, some of whose 
officials have advocated the cancellation of $11,000,000,000 of the 
Government's foreign debts, while they hold private debts in- 
tact, excuse gross tax evasions, condemn legislators who urge 
tax enforcement, and employ governmental agencies to aid 
exploitations. 

A PROFITABLE GOVERNMENT INVESTMENT. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit Congress may well probe the activi- 
ties of such great financial agencies that reach out over the 
Western Hemisphere and seek to distract attention by a wolf's 
ery that the soviet goblins will get us if we don’t watch out.” 

Amazing revelations concerning the Money Trust, interlock- 
ing directorates, and kindred subjects by the Pujo committee 
disclosed pre-war conditions of a decade and a half ago, With 
the rapid growth of centralization and big business activities 
throughout the world a new chapter undoubtedly could be 
written that would dwarf in importance the war fraud, Lock- 
wood, and other probes. A $25,000,000 national-bank tax con- 
troversy in New York should insure active cooperation from the 
New York State administration, while the probe would be of 
immeasurable value to the country in disclosing the modern 
methods of pressure on State and National legislation through 
organized propaganda. It would not cost 10 per cent of the 
amount carried by the Liberian loan, and would prove a profit- 
able investment to the country in many ways. 

The average man, I submit, need not hesitate to measure his 
own ideals or course of conduct with the officers of these great 
business institutions, past or present. Big business has an 
important part to play in our economic system and has grown 
so large that, in my humble opinion, any attempt to crush it, 
however distant the day, will bring a train of evils, even as they 
have in Soviet Russia, as Mr. Roberts well says. But unre- 
stricted growth in size and power with present-day standards, 
voiced by the statement that “all wealth is social wealth, by 


whoever owned,” that we must obey the Lord’s prayer by for- 
giving debts of other nations in order to enhance private hold- 
ings, is a queer religion and an economic teaching that deceives 
no one, not even those who preach one thing and practice an- 


COMPARISONS WHETHER ODIOUS OR OTHERWISE. 

Comparisons may be odious, but Mr. Roberts seems inclined to 
invite such course by his individual references to Members of 
Congress. Without now discussing his Chicago career or inter- 
ests theretofore served in order to get a proper starting point 
and eliminating from consideration Mr, Stillman, the former 
directing head of the bank, with a record rarely approached 
even in this loose day and age, we find Mr. Roberts presumably 
voicing the policy of his bank advocating cancellation of foreign 
debts to this Government reaching $11,000,000,000. He has 
argued we can not absorb $500,000,000 of “social wealth” in 
foreign interest, notwithstanding one company, Standard Oil, 
has divided double that amount recently in stock dividends. 
The Roberts proposal inviting governments to repudiate their 
debts of course does not apply to private holdings of his own 
bank or other agencies. 

Contrary to his proposals, I urged five amendments to the 
debt funding resolution that were accepted by the committee, 
the House, the Congress, and are now law. They provided for a 
Debt Commission instead of Secretary Mellon to settle the 
debts, prohibited cancellation or substitution of other obliga- 
tions, and provided for publicity and termination of the com- 
mittee’s power. 

England, we are now advised, will pay us between $4,500,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000,000, or nearly one-quarter of our national 
debt, that was loaned her by the people of this country. When 
Roberts was preaching cancellation of this loan with his jug- 
handled new version of the Lord’s Prayer for the other fellow 
to forgive this debt, I was seeking to write into the law a pro- 
vision that prevented its cancellation. In other words, the 
National City Bank’s theory of “social wealth” belonging to 
the public depends on who holds the social wealth. 

The average legislator or man of affairs, whateyer his occu- 
pation; I again submit, need not fear comparisons of morals, 
ethics, or actions, either with the recent president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, Mr. Stillman, or its present publicity vice 
president, Mr. Roberts. I say this impersonally, whoever the 
officials may be, for when big business blocs largely control the 
press, our politics, and to some extent public conscience and 
legislation, there is always an element of selfishness in the 
dominating force beyond any public interest or care for general 
welfare. 

NEITHER CZARISM OR SOVIRTISM ACCEPTABLE. 


To class those who do not subscribe to the bank’s theory of 
“social wealth” as tinctured with sovietism seems to evidence 
a spirit of czarism in this country far more menacing than 
the 1 per cent of sovietism that may exist in New York or else- 
where. We may well ascertain how far big business would 
carry us from our ideals of government, how far it would em- 
broil us in the controversies of other governments, how far it 
would place us in control of other governments of this hemi- 
sphere or other hemispheres in order to function its business 
and its collections from those governments; in fact, how far this 
country is prepared to accept control by social wealth held by a 
few self-appointed custodians for the remaining 98 per cent of 
our people. If it is to be a test of sovietism or czarism, neither 
will be acceptable to those who continue to believe in the aims 
and fundamentals of our own Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to the 
constitutional amendment concerning tax-exempt securities and 
its effect upon the interest rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated by him, Is there objection? 5 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: ‘ 

Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, it has been alleged by 
opponents of the amendment that the removal of the taxation 
privilege would greatly increase the rate of interest which bor- 
rowing States and municipalities would have to pay on future 
bonds issued. 

Reference to the records of 50 years shows that the difference 
in rates has mainly depended on safety of principal rather than 
on exemption from taxation. Bonds issued by the most reliable 
and best-known borrowers always enjoy the lowest rates, while 
small municipalities and districts distant from the money cen- 
ters pay as high or higher rates than that paid on high-class 
securities not tax exemnt 
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Reference to the market quotations for 1922, as reported for 
the New York Stock Exchange, prove beyond a possible doubt 


that the tax-exemption privilege is. of little value to the bor- 

rewer. The following quotations are the highest made on sev- 

eral taxable securities for the year 1922: 

pa Nae Topeka & Santa Fe, convertible 4’s issued 1910, due 
19% > 


Duluth & Iron Range first b'a, 1981.-212, 2-2. = 
ct 5 1 rn Id 5’s, 1951 


. — Stael ~~ a Fele hone 20. 
e& — 
Pacific Telephone 1 Telegraph first Bs, 1937_------------------ 100 

In each case the quotations given in the foregoing are the 
highest for the year 1922. For the week ending January 12, 
1923, the average price is lower than the peak prices of the 
year 1922, but in some cases the price is the same, and the 
quotations on several are within one point or less of the highest 
of 1922, with a few showing a greater difference. 

A leading financial paper reported Chicago & Northwestern 
43's as offered during the second week of January, 1923, on a 
4.75 basis, Louisville & Nashville 5’s quoted on a 4.75 basis, 
Norfolk & Western 4}’s on a 4.50 basis, and Southern Pacific 
43's on a 4.75 basis. 

Among other securities selling on a basis to yield less than 
5 per cent the following may be mentioned: Illinois Central 
collateral trust 4’s of 1952 to yield 4.97; Union Pacific refund- 
ing 4's of 2008 to yield 4.67; West Shore 4’s of 2361 to yield 
4.80; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 37's of 1949 to yield 4.70. 
The Spring Valley Water Co., of California, sold $22,000,000 of 
bonds in 1922 on a 5.12 basis, which is better than the rate 
obtained on many tax-free issues, 

These taxable securities of railroad and industrial and public 
utility corporations are gilt-edge and the best in the country. 
For safety of principal they compare favorably with the issues 
of States and municipalities, and for that reason they are 
readily marketable at rates closely approximating the rates 
paid by borrowing States and municipalities. 

The stock exchange quotations cited, giving yields of the 
better grades of taxable securities, show that the difference in 
interest rates between the taxable and the tax exempt in many 
cases is not over one-quarter of 1 per cent and that it seldom 
reaches half of 1 per cent on securities approximating the same 
safety of principal. 

A comparison of the interest rates paid on taxable and non- 
taxable securities over a period nearly 50 years prior to the 
enactment of the law creating the graduated system of income 
taxes shows that the State and municipal securities nearly 
always enjoyed a rate of interest of one-tenth to one-half of 1 
per cent lower than industrials and railroads, this better rate 
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being partially due to confidence of the investing public in the, 


greater security of principal of the public securities and partly 
due to the exemption from taxation. This comparison is in 
accordance with researches made by the Institute for Research 
in Land Economics and Publie Utilities, of which Prof. R. T. 
Ely, of the University of Wisconsin, is director. 

Nearly all of the best tax-exempt State and municipal securi- 
ties issued during the past year have been sold to yield 4 to 
5 per cent. Some have sold on a basis higher than 5 per cent 
and a few have sold at prices to yleld a little less than 4 per 
cent. Bonds of the larger cities have in many cases sold at a 
better rate than State bonds, 

The investor in tax-exempt securities who receives an income 
of $1,000,000 a year is enabled by the ownership of the tax- 
exempt securities to evade the payment of an annual Federal 
tax of $550,640. This is a trifle over 55 per cent of his income, 

Those who favor the tax exemption of bonds declare that the 
investor buys the bonds on an interest basis so low that it fully 
compensates the Government for the taxes which he evades 
paying. The market reports prove that this is not the case. 
Many States and municipalities pay interest on their tax- 
exempt bonds at rates that are comparable with the rates paid 
by private corporations on taxable securities. From the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle of January 13, 1923, reports 
have been obtained of the rates at which tax-free securities 
have been sold in the year 1922, 


Cases here cited are from widely scattered localities. Tt will 
be noted that all are equally tax free, but the rates are widely 
different, and none of them. is sufficiently low to account for 
the exemption benefit received by the wealthier investors. 

Typical sales of tax-free bonds in the year 1922 and the first 
two weeks of 1928: 
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It is obvious that the investor in tax-exempt securities does 
not pay a premium equal to the benefit he receives. Comparison 
of the reports of sales of taxable and tax-exempt bonds of the 
past year shows it to be equally apparent that States and bor- 
rowing municipalities would not be obliged to increase their 
interest rates more than one-fourth of 1 per cent to one-half 
of 1 per cent if the income from their bonds were made taxable, 
while for every dollar paid out in additional interest the Gov- 
ernment would receive $3 to $5 in additional taxes. 

The acid test of the stock exchange market demonstrates that 
the benefit of tax exemption to the borrower is very slight. 
The actual profit of the tax-exempt privilege goes into the 
pocket of the wealthy investor at the expense of the general 
taxpayer. The statement is sustained by the actual experience 
of the year just closed. 

The wealthy investor, however, seldom buys the bonds of 
the small municipality or a far distant district. This partly 
because they are not considered as secure and partly because 
they do not have a definite market value. Such bonds are, asa 
rule, bought by the small investor, to whom the tax-exempt 
privilege is of little value. Consequently the borrower gets no 
benefit whatever from the tax exemption. It will be seen 
from the foregoing table that most of such issues pay 6 per, 
cent, 

One of the most conclusive and lucid demonstrations of the 
economic folly of the tax-exemption plan was worked out by 
Prof. G. E. Putnam, of Washington University, St. Louis, pro- 
fessor of banking and currency. It appears in Washington 
University Studies, Volume VII, Humanistic Series, No. 1, pages 
21-23, 1919. 

The revenue law has been amended since 1919, reducing the 
rate of taxation; but the arguments presented by Professor 
Putnam have never been refuted, and the same principles apply 
now as then. Professor Putnam’s article has been rewritten, 
and the table showing profits of investors bas been revised by a 
Treasury Department expert to adapt it to changes in the reve- 
nue law now in effect. 

By far the most conspicuous evil of tax exemption is that it 
completely upsets the purpose of graduated taxes. In the first 
place, it enables those with property ii.comes to escape the 
burden of progressive rates, thereby causing the burden to be 
shifted to others less able to pay. Suppose, for example, that a 
married person without dependent children receives a yearly 
net income of $50,000—after paying State taxes—from real 
estate valued at $1,000,000. Under the revenue act in force in 
1922 his Federal income tax would be $6,640. If he converted 
his real estate into 5 per cent tax-exempt bonds at par, his 
property and income taxes thereafter would be nothing, his 
net income would in no way be diminished, while the man who 
received the same income from personal services, from farms, 
from city real estate, or from taxable securities would con- 
tinue to pay a tax of $6,640. J 

The injustice of tax exemption, however, does not stop here. 
It not only gives rise to unwarranted discrimination in favor 
of property owners, as opposed to wage earners, but it also 
confers a much greater favor upon the wealthy classes than 
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upon the investor in moderate circumstances. Under the Fed- 
eral income tax law, for instance, a married person without de- 
pendent children is subject to a flat tax rate of 0.66% per cent if 
his annual income is $3,000, 17.28 per cent if his net income is 
$50,000, and 55.064 per cent if his income amounts to $1,000,000. 
The yearly saving in taxes that each of these three classes might 
make through the purchase of a $1,000 bond yielding 5 per cent 
amounts to 33 cents, $8.64, and $27.53, respectively. 

If the same bond were subject to taxation, the net annual 
yield to these investors after paying income taxes would be 
4.96% per cent, 4.136 per cent, and 2.247 per cent, respectively. 
Or, to put it another way, a 5 per cent nontaxable bond is the 
exact mathematical equivalent of a taxable bond yielding 5.035 
per cent if the bondholder has an income of $3,000, 6.305 per 
cent if his income is $50,000, and 11.555 per cent if his income is 
$1,000,000. 

The net loss to the Government on each thousand-dollar bond 
is shown by the figures in the last column of the table when 
the bonds are sold at par. When the bonds are sold at a pre- 
mium the amount of that premium deducted from the capital- 
ized value of the exemption shown in the last column will 
leave the net loss to the Government caused by the exemption. 

Obviously the small investor has little to gain from the pur- 
chase of tax-exempt securities. If his income is exactly $3,000, 
it is immaterial whether he buys a 5 per cent taxable bond 
at par or a 5 per cent nontaxable bond, maturing in 20 years, 
at $100.415. The annual value of the tax-exemption privilege 
on his tax-exempt bond is only 33 cents, and the capitalized 
value $4.15. But with every material addition to his income, 
the incentive to buy tax-exempt bonds becomes greater. In the 
case of those haying annual incomes of $1,000,000, the annual 
value of tax exemption on a $1,000 tax-exempt bond, bearing 
a 5 per cent rate, is $27.58. In 20 years the value of this ex- 
emption would amount to $550.60. The present worth or capi- 
talized value of this exemption, on a 5 per cent basis, would 
be $343.08. 

These and other significant facts relative to the unequal bene- 
fits conferred by tax exemption are shown in the following 
table: 


Profits to investors on tae-erempt bonds, 1922. 


Per 

cent. 3 Per cent. 

0.66} 5 5.035 $0.33 22 
5.20 5 5. 236 2.60 40 
8.60 5 5.512 4.30 53. 59 
17, 28 5 6.305 & 64 107. 67 
30. 14 5 8.440 15, 07 187. 81 
43.32 5 10, 157 21. 60 269, 93 
52. 128 5 11. 206 25. 06 324.77 
55, 064 5 11, 555 7.53 343. 08 


If the supply of tax-exempt securities should be materially 
diminished so that the available number was insufficient to 
satisfy the needs of the very wealthiest classes, the price of 5 
per cent tax-exempt bonds would tend to rise toward $134.308 ; 
that is, to a premium representing the highest capitalized value 


of the tax-exemption privilege. In actual experience it always 
fails to reach that premium. Under present conditions, how- 
ever, no such premium is possible, Owing to the large volume 
of State, municipal, and Federal bonds outstanding, bonds ex- 
empt in whole or in part from the progressive income taxes, it 
is unnecessary for the recipients of large incomes to pay a 
price for tax-exempt bonds that anywhere near covers the 
capitalized value of the tax-exemption privilege. 

Reference to the market reports of sales of State and mu- 
nicipal and other tax-exempt bonds shows that the premium 
on 5 per cent tax-free bonds sold in 1922 is usually about one- 
tenth of the actual present worth of that exemption to the 
investor receiving an income of $1,000,000 per year. 

The enormous increase in the volume of issues of tax-free 
securities during the five years preceding and including 1922 
shows that there is no prospect of diminution of that output 
under existing laws. 


It is for this reason that the main argument in favor of 
exempting Government bonds from the income tax breaks 
down. Under a system of proportional taxation, it is probably 
true that tax-exempt bonds of the Federal Government would 
sell at a premium corresponding roughly to the capitalized 
value of tax exemption, and thus yield a greater return to the 
Government. But under a system of progressive taxes the 
price of the bonds is not enhanced by the capitalized value of 
the exemptions, and therefore the amount that the Govern- 
ment can gain from a lower rate of interest will not be so 
great as the Joss in revenue from the income tax. ' 

What the individual gains from tax exemption represents, 
of course, a loss to the National Treasury. This loss can not 
possibly be accurately calculated because there is no way of 
ascertaining the exact distribution of tax-exempt bonds among 
the various classes of taxpayers, But sooner or later the loss 
in tax revenue will become prodigious for the reason that the 
ownership of tax-exempt securities tends to become concen- 
trated in the hands of the wealthy classes. These are the 
classes who would normally pay the heaviest taxes and who, 
moreover, would be the most alert and proficient in ferreting 
out some means of shifting the tax burden. That their incomes 
are sufficiently large in the aggregate to enable them to absorb 
most of the tax-exempt bonds outstanding, either through direct 
purchase out of current income or through the conversion of 
income-producing property, is shown by the report of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. SISSON, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. SANDLIN]. : 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a letter from the American Legion with 
reference to the Muscle Shoals proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

THe AMERICAN LEGION, 


NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 
Washington, D. C., January 15, 1923, 
Hon. JOHN N. SANDLIN, 


Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The national legislative committee of the 
American Legion desires to lay before you a resolution concerning the 
Muscle Shoals plants and properties, and to urge that Congress adopt u 
definite policy at this session for the development and operation of this 
great national project. 

This matter was given most careful and serious consideration at the 
national convention of the American Legion assembled at New Orleans, 
La., on Friday, October 20, 1922, and the following resolution adopted : 

“ Whereas at the beginning of the World War the United States Gov- 
ernment was brought to a realization of the fact that it was wholly 
dependent upon the Chilean nitrate beds and German war-built nitrogen 
plants for its supply of nitrogen, which is absolutely necessary for the 
manufacture of high explosives; and 

“Whereas the said United States Government did thereupon appro- 
priate large sums of money for the erection and operation of nitrate 

lants Nos. 1 and 2 at Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of nitrogen 
E large quantities by extracting same from the air, which said plants 
were completed and successfully operated just prior to the armistice, or 
just after, and are the only air-nitrogen plants in the United States of 
America ; and 

“Whereas the above-mentioned plants have not only been left in- 
operative since the war, but have Kg ieee fallen into a state of 
deterioration, at an expense of many thousands of dollars annually to 
the taxpayers of this country, while similar air-nitrogen plants in ber. 
many were speedily converted so as to manufacture cheaply nitrogen 
fertilizers for the enrichment and reclamation of the arid farm lands of 
Germany, which has proven to be an untold blessing to the people of 
that country; and 

“Whereas we believe that the continuance of our dependence upon 
foreign countries for the necessary supply of nitrogen for fertilizers in 
time of peace and for explosives in time of war is not only an un- 

eakable humiliation but is positively perilous from tbe point of view 
of the national defense: Now, therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, (1) That we, the American Legion in national convention 
assembled, do hereby cali upos the Congress of the United States, upon 
the assembling of same, Immediately to take up and act upon the 
measures pending in Congress or that may be introduced immediately 
upon the reconvening of same, on the subject, and to determine upon a 
fixed policy as to the disposition of same; and, 

1 D In determining upon the disposition to be made of said prop- 
erties they may be governed by the following principles which we be- 
lieve to be fundamental, namely: 

(a) No policy or plan should be accepted which does not provide 
for the operation of said plants in time of peace and the manufacture 
of fertilizer, and the test for acceptance of any offer should be the 
amount of fertilizer proposed to be manufactured ; 

“ (b) No plan or policy should be adopted which is calculated to 
introduce Federal operation of the project ; 

„(e) The fertilizer production at Muscle Shoals shall have preferred 
supply of power in time of peace; 

(A) No plan or policy should be adopted which does not assure 
the Government that a research or experimental department will be 
maintained and conducted in connection with the plants for the pur- 

se of keeping up with the most approved methods of nitrogen produc- 

on, and that In the event of military emergency the said plants will 
be made available to the Government at the call of the Secretary of 
War for the manufacture of nitrogen for explosives. 

“ (3) That the national legislative committee of the American 

Legion be directed to use all possible legitimate efforts to the end that 
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the eee. of the United States immediately enact such legislation 
as_aforesaid.” 

From the aboye-quoted resolution you will note that this great 
prefect should. be— 

First. Under private control and operation (not under Federal or 
governmental control and operation); 

Second. That fertilizer 7 8 shall have- preferred supply of 
power in. time of peace and nitrogen production for high explosives in 
tima ot war; and 

Third. That suitable — providing for the adoption of a 
permanent policy be immediately enacted by this Congress. 

is entire matter has been before both Houses for some time and has 
bern thoroughly considered and reported on by the committees after 
full and comprehensive hearings have been held. 

As the American Legion has in national convention passed this very 
important resolution entitled“ Reclamation and national defense,” we 
are interested in having the matter considered at the earliest possible 
time, and we, write you now to ask you when 88 expects to take 
the matter up with a view to giving careful consideration to the pro- 
posals that have been made and with a view: to adopting a definite and 
comprehensive policy: for the development and operation of this great 
project. In making some investigation in connection with our effort 
to ascertain the status of this question we have noted that on August 
25, 1922, when this matter was under, In the House; r 
Leader MONDELL included in his remarks the following: 

“I agree with the gentleman from Illinois that this matter ought 
to be considered and settled by this Congress and as soon as it can 

erly be done.” 

We. urge upon 
eration of this legislation so vital to the national defense of our-country 
should the country become involved in war, and so indispensable to our 


e 255 Jons THOMAS TAYLOR; 
2 af We, Chairman National Legislative Committee. 

Mr. SANDLIN., Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
of course I will not try to give the membership of this body 
any information with reference to the pending appropriation 
bill, because very few Members of the House know anything 
about it. Under the rules of this House the subcommittee: of 
the Committee on Appropriations are about all the Members 
who have any real information about what this bill contains. 
But it came to my mind that probably it might be well to sug- 
gest to this Congress that if they do not give to the American 
people some of the things which they desire the American peo- 
ple may give them something that they do not want. In my 
humble opinion, the manner in which this Congress bas treated 
the very serious proposition of Henry Ford to take over Muscle 
Shoals is inexcusable, and it should have had careful consid- 
eration from the representatives of the American people. There 
is no doubt, my friends, that the farmers: of this Nation and 
the laboring people of this Nation and many clear-headed ‘busi- 
ness men believe that Mr. Ford’s proposition should be ac- 
cepted: Whether you agree with them or not, and I am frunk 
to suy I do, I believe that the membership of this House at the 
present time are possessed of all the knowledge that they will 
ever have with reference to this proposition: 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN: No; I will not. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. SANDLIN. You and your party have had quite a long 
time to operate on this matter, and I have only a short time 
yielded to me to protest against your failure to act; Please let 
me alone, with all due respect. [Applause and laughter.] 

We come here to Washington and discuss various: matters, 
and sometimes forget what the people at home are interested 
in and talking about. I dare say there is hardly a Member 
of this body to-day whose people at home are not discussing 
the proposition of Henry Ford with reference to Muscle Shoals, 
and they want us to take favorable action in the matter. I do 
not believe. this Congress or this administration will accept 
Henry Ford's proposition, but in the interest of the whole peo- 
ple this matter ought to be settled one way or the other. Last 
August the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monvrtx], the Repub- 
lican floor leader in this body; promised that this matter would 
be settled in a short time. Now we have come nearly: to the 
day of adjournment of this Congress, and it is evident that no 
action will be taken, 

I honestly believe that if the names of those men who are 
spoken of as candidates for President of the United States 
were written on a ballot: to-day and put in tke hands of the 
voters of this country you would be surprised at the number 
of votes that Henry Ford would receive to put him in a posi- 
tion to say who should take over Muscle Shoals: And While I 
know that Republican leaders will not accept my suggestions 
here, but will treat them lightly; mark my words: If this Con- 
gress does not aecept the proposition of Mr: Ford, he is going 
to throw a monkey wrench into somebody’s aspirations for the 
Presidency. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. On behalf of the gentleman from Kansas 
IMr. Anrnony], I) yield! five: minutes to the gentleman, from 
Kansas [Mr. LITTLE], 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the State of Kansas pays 10} 
cents a bushel to send its wheat to Chicago. It costs 21 cents 
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more a bushel | to get that: wheat to Liverpool. That is 314 
cents. We are shy just that much on every bushel! of wheat 
that we ship to Liverpool. You can ship wheat from New 
Orleans to Liverpool for S cents. Tou can send it by barges 
and tugboats by river from St. Louis to New Orleans for 8 
cents. That Is 16 cents. If we could get the tugs and barges 
running from Kansas City to St. Louis and on down the river 
we could send our wheat to New Orleans for about 10 cents 
a bushel. Eight cents to Liverpool would make 18 cents. We 
would save the difference between 18 cents and 311 cents; 
which is 133 cents a bushel, In 1921 Kansas raised 128,000,000 
bushels of wheat: At 131 cents a bushel: that would be over 
seventeen and one-half’ million dollars. It you will give us 
a million and a half dollars à year to fix the Missouri River 
for a few years we will have a 400-mile 6-foot channel to Sti 
Louis, then save 817,500,000 a year for the farmers. 

Mr: FREAR; We-have already put $35,000,000 into the Mis- 
souri Rivers The Government has expended that: much money 
on that river; 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; but you stopped it just as you got it 
well under way and a 6-foot: channel for 850 miles of the 400 
between Kansas City and St. Louis; and I want to say that the 
men who assassinated! the Missouri River are the greatest 
enemies the western farmers in this country have ever had. 
That is the greatest river in the world from the Rocky Moan- 
tains to New-Orleans: The States that lie along it and are 
tributary to it raised 380,000,000 bushels of wheat in 1921; 
practically half the wheat raised in this country, If they 
could ship their wheat to New Orleans by that river it would 
mean a saving to them of $50,000,000 a year. Talk about what 
you do with your rivers and harbors! Tou will do more 
good by fixing the Missouri River than by any other money vou 
spend on any other waterway or the ocean itself. It flows 
through the greatest wheat country in the world—the Missouri 
Valley. Half the wheat of your country comes from there. 
The people of that valley can not only greatly increase the 
value of their erops and add immensely to the resources of 
that great farming region, the greatest in the world, but they 
can sell wheat and flour to the world cheaper than in any other 
way the world can get it. Why is it not done? 

When I was a little boy along the Missouri River it floated 
more steamers than any other river in the United ‘States except 
the Mississippi and the Ohio. It ran bigger steamers than 
any other river in the world except those two. What has 
become of them? I can tell you. The railroads killed thems 
They began with a holler about a pork barrel. They got hold 
of three or four little rivers up here and ‘proceeded to make a 
great fuss about them. The rlvers of this country have never 
cost this Government more than $400,000,000 in all its history. 
Yet the railroads have taken from us, to start with, the wealth 
of half a world. They can not accommodate. their customers, 
let alone doing it at reasonable rates. They are opposed to 
these cheap rates by water. The railroads had a pass in the 
pocket of every politician: They had a pass in the pocket of 
every editor; and they began by bringing out the little story 
nbout the pork barrel, and it got to be very funny; to ridicule 
taking care of the Missouri River; the pathway provided to 
the sea for the wheat country, It actually ruined the Missouri 
River. Seventeen million five hundred thousand dollars last 
year: was taken from our State: by that joke, That was not 
all; they also refused cars, and we lost millions because we 
could not get to market. The barges. would have taken it down 
the Missouri and to market whem wheat was highest. Kansas 
in 1921 lost $30,000,000 it could have made if it had 50 miles 
more of 6-foot channel om the river to St. Louis. 

The-CHAERMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York: [Mr: MACGREGOR]. 

Mr. MAcGREGOR, Mr. Chairman, there has been much said 
in this House upon the subject. of State taxation of national 
banks. It is probable that very few of the Members know 
what the trouble is. To one not acquainted with the laws and 
procedure with reference to taxation in the various States the 
question seems to be hopelessly involved. Although I have 
Iistened to many witnesses, had the benefit of more or less 
illuminating speeches: by various Members, have read the hear- 
ings and sought to comprehend what is being driven at, I con- 
fess that I am still somewhat hazy; 

I want to state my conception of the situation. 
wrong I want to be righted. 

The war of words centers about the phrase in section 5219 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States permitting the 
taxation by the States of the share of stock of national banks. 
This phrase is that the taxation shall not be at a higher rate 
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than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens of such State.” 

The statute has existed in this form since 1864, 

Under the old general property method, of taxation prevail- 
ing in most of the States up to recent years no trouble arose. 
Under that system there were two classes of property, real 
and personal, but both bore the same rate of tax. Personal 
property bore but a very small share of its burden because of 
the difficulty upon the part of taxing officers of finding the per- 
sonal property. Much of that escaped and various methods and 
means were adopted to ferret it out without much success. 
In recent years many of the States have adopted the income 
tax and placed a low rate of taxation upon income, upon the 
theory that if a low rate was imposed there would not be such 
a great temptation to concealment. The present difficulty has 
arisen out of the fact that the income-tax States have sought 
to place a specific tax upon State and National bank shares 
as a separate class and considered that they were not violating 
any law by doing so. They conceived of “ moneyed capital” as 
being confined to capital invested in State and National banks. 

It is now conceded as established by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court that “moneyed capital in the hands of 
individual citizens ” includes all moneys as such used by banks, 
private or incorporated, or by individuals for purposes of profit. 

Under some income tax laws individuals, copartnerships, or 
corporations engaged in the money business other than State 
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Thus it is held that a discrimination exists against national 
banks contrary to the express provisions of section 5219 of 
the national bank act. 

The question is of vital importance because millions of dol- 
lars dre involved. It is of direct importance to local commu- 
nities in some of the States, as the taxes derived from the tax- 
ation of these banks are used for local purposes. If Congress 
is powerless to validate taxes heretofore pald, millions upon 
millions of dollars must be paid back to the banks on account 
of taxes paid under protest, As to the future the question 
should be settled as the tax laws of the States must be amended 
to conform to the determination of Congress, and until that 
is done there will be a condition of great confusion in every 
village and county and town where a State or National bank 
is located. 

The tax commissioners of the States come to Congress and 
ask that section 5219 be amended so that they may continue to 
tax State and National banks upon a different basis than is 
used as to “ other moneyed capital.” 

The national banks oppose this request and ask that the 
statute remain the same or, if any change is to be made, that 
it only be altered to permit the taxing of income at the same 
rate as income from other moneyed capital. 

The House has passed a bill—H. R. 11989—which simply 
adopts the definition of the Supreme Court as to “ moneyed 
capital” and provides that in income-tax-bases States an in- 
come tax may be imposed upon the bank in lieu of a share tax. 

The language is as follows: 

(a) That the tax imposed shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of the individual 
citizens of such State coming into competition with the business of 
national banks. 

(b) That in any State where a tax in Heu of a property tax is 
assessed upon the net income derived from such other moneyed capital 
such State may, in lieu of a tax on the shares, impose upon the bank 
an income tax assessed upon the net income of the bank, but such tax 
shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed on the net income of 
such other moneyed capital. 

Thus the House declined to meet the argument of the State 
tax commissioners that it was not feasible to adapt their systems 
of taxation to the rule set up by section 5219. What the House 
virtually says is that if the States desire to tax national bank 
shares they must put in vogue the old method of using coercive 
or persuasive measures to ascertain how much Bill Jones, in 
Hicksville, has put out upon notes and what profit he has made 
and how much he made in shaving them, and place a tax upon 
that profit in addition to the income tax that he pays. It must 
be remembered that, at least in New York State, the holder of 
the bank share pays a tax of 1 per cent upon the shares in 
addition to an income tax upon the dividends. Business corpo- 
rations pay a tax upon net income, and in addition the holder 
of the stock pays a tax upon dividends. 

The opposition to the placing of the State and National banks 
in a class by themselves for taxing purposes are conjuring up 
the usual bugaboo of Wall Street. 

The picture attempted to be painted by certain gentlemen 
upon the floor is that they are like knights of old clad in armor 
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and bearing a spear engaged in a bitter contest with a dragon 
that would devour and destroy the substance of the people 
unless they were protected by these valiant defenders. 

They remind one of Don Quixote fighting windmills, 1 sup- 
pose in southern and western hamlets they frighten children by 
telling them that if they do not look out Kuhn, Loeb & Go., 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Lee, Higginson & Co., or Midder, Peabody 
& Co. will get them, but when they want to bring some sem- 
blance of modern civilization into their communities they plead 
with these same blood monsters to help rescue them from 
barbarism, 

These financial organizations are not local to New York or 
Boston. Their activities extend to the whole of the United 
States. They reach into the small community and across the 
seas; they bring prosperity and the blessings of civilization 
to the backward States and localities awaiting development ; 
they gather together and invest the united capital of the whole 
Nation with the attending benefit of all of the people of the 
country. 

When New York, howsoever feebly, demurs to the growing 
and disastrous practice of Federal aid in State activities the 
cry arises that New York makes its money out of the other 
States and thereforé should not protest, but there seems to 
be a prevalent tendency upon the part of the other States 
which are the recipients of the bounty of New York to “bite 
the hand that feeds them.” 

In the anxiety of some gentlemen upon the floor of this 
House to pose as valiant knights engaged in hand to hand 
contest with money-thirsty monsters, they are willing that the 
State and national banks shall reap greater profits and build 
up greater surpluses. They would not spoil the picture by 
requiring the banks which take a greater toll from the people 
than anyone else to use a portion of it for the alleviation 
of the burdens of taxation from the backs of those who help 
to contribute to the swelling of bank surpluses. 

Theoretically it is proper that State banks, national banks, 
private banks, financing institutions and private individuals 
loaning money for a profit should be upon the same basis of 
taxation. For untold years tax experts endeavored to do 
this very thing but failed. Many, many methods were tried 
to ferret out the concealed wealth of the country without 
success. 

There is no possible objection to the taxing of the capital 
engaged in competition with banks, but we should be prac- 
tical and not theoretical. It might be perfectly feasible to 
ferret out just how much capital is employed by the great 
financial institutions which have been inveighed against with 
so much gusto, but if you tax them upon their capital is it 
also necessary, in order to prevent inequality, to tind every 
individual in the State who is using his capital or any portion 
of it to the same end? ; 

The reason advanced for not permitting State and national 
banks to be placed in a separate class for taxing purposes is 
that it would be giving the power to States to tax the national 
banks out of existence. But why this sudden fear? No one 
seemed to think about this danger before some astute lawyer 
raised the question as to whether “other moneyed capital” 
did not extend beyond the capital used by banks. For 20 
years the State and national banks in New York State have 
been taxed as a separate class. During all of this time 
there was no such fears as are now expressed that they were 
discriminated against. 

The whole proposition seems to be that the banks desire 
to escape taxation. They have succeeded in securing an in- 
terpretation of words different than the heretofore accepted 
definition, and having secured their point of vantage they are 
beating tomtoms and raising wild fears of destruction to the 
banking system of the country by wolfish legislatures. I can 
picture the gleeful chuckle of the banker as he contemplates 
the shifting of taxation from himself to the backs of the 
people who are contributing to his pile of gold through 
Many methods that partake of the nature of usury. I can 
contemplate the satisfaction of the farmer when he appre- 
ciates the fact that the village banker is going to load his 
part of the burden of local taxes onto his patrons and enjoy 
his profit from loaning money to them free and clear upon 
the theory that “If you can’t get the other fellow, you can’t 
get me.” i 

It is perhaps not considered proper to discuss legislation 
contemplated by the gentlemen at the other end of the Capitol, 
but inasmuch as the etiquette has already been violated a little 
more violation will do no harm, 
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The Senate committee to which the House bill was referred 
has reported a substitute which provides for taxation of the 
shares of national banks in one of three ways: 

1. By taxation of shares, provided that “the rate of taxa- 
tion shall not be higher than the rate applicable to other 
moneyed capital employed in the business of banking within the 
taxing State,” and provided further, that “said rate shall not 
exceed the average of the rates applied in said State to shares 
in mercantile, manufacturing, or business corporations doing 
business in said State or in such of said corporations as are 
taxed therein.” 

2. By including dividends derived from shares in the taxable 
income of an owner or holder. 

3. Taxing the net income of the bank, providing that the 
rate of taxation upon the net income shall not be higher than 
the highest of the rates imposed by the taxing State upon the 
net income of mercantile manufacturing or financial corpora- 
tions doing business within its limits. 

Inasmuch as the time is limited within which Congress can 
act to give relief to the situation that is causing great con- 
fusion throughout the whole country I believe that it would be 
wise for the House to study the proposal of the Senate so as to 
be in position to act speedily in the event that the Senate passes 
it and sends it to the House. So far as New York State is 
concerned the settlement of the controversy is of vital impor- 
tance to every community, as the tax is a local tax and the tax 
status of every village and town will be in confusion until it is 
settled. The question is a perplexing one because of the differ- 
ent methods of taxation in vogue in the various States of the 
Union. So far as I can see the House bill offers no relief to 
New Tork. 

The Senate bill is a vast improvement over the House bill. 
The House bill gives no relief, but adopts a definition of the 
Supreme Court of other moneyed capital. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr, SNYDER. Does the gentleman understand that many 
banks are paying the taxes? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They always did pay the taxes without 
protest. 

Mr. SNYDER. And many banks have paid it since the de- 
cision? 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Yes; but the big banks have been pay- 
ing it under protest, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Chairman, a speech delivered here a 
few days ago by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw] 
embodied accusations of a very grave character against Mem- 
bers of this House. It charged them not merely with commis- 
sion of lawless acts but with having made a building furnished 
by the Government to facilitate our task of enacting legislation 
the theater of gross violations of law. I have not taken the 
floor to answer that imputation. The ordinary presumption of 
law that public officers have performed faithfully their full 
duty surely extends to the building in which these duties are 
discharged and assumes that it is always occupied for the pur- 
pose that caused its erection. That particular speech, as far as 
I am concerned, which began with a rhyme and was continued 
without logic to a conclusion without reason, is completely an- 
swered by stating that doubtful as is the quality of its opening 
verse, yet nevertheless there was more poetry than truth in the 
whole production. [Laughter.] 3 

But, Mr. Chairman, it was said by Herbert Spencer that as 
there is a soul of good in things evil, so also is there a soul of 
truth in things that are themselves untrue. And the late Mon- 
signor Hugh Benson, as profound in philosophy as he was elo- 
quent in speech, insisted that it was this soul of truth in a 
false statement which gave it any force whatever. A statement 
wholly untrue, he said, would fall completely stillborn from 
the lips that uttered it and never get into circulation at all. 
Now, even this speech of the gentleman from Georgia contains 
a soul of truth, and it is this; that so far prohibition has utterly 
failed to prohibit. AN efforts to enforce it in certain localities 
have resulted in failure so complete as to evoke the extraordi- 
nary denunciations which the gentleman from Georgia scat- 
tered right and left on this floor. 

Mr. Chairman, there is much stronger and much welghtier 
testimony than that of the gentleman from Georgia to the com- 
pleteness of this failure to enforce prohibition. It is the 
statement of the President that disregard of the eighteenth 
amendment and of the laws passed to enforce it has become so 
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widespread and so open as tọ constitute a grave national 
scandal. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the bootlegger and the other sinister 
elements Which have been called into existence by futile at- 
tempts to enforce this measure are regarded by most people 
as Sources of amusement.. I view them in a very different light. 
I think we have here one of the gravest conditions that ever con- 
fronted the American people. Persistent disregard of law by 
persons not habitually lawbreakers, who belong not to the class 
from which lawbreakers are recruited but to the best elements 
of our society, is a calamity so grave that unless it is remedied 
speedily and completely the authority of our Government will be 
undermined and its very existence seriously imperiled. 

Everyone will admit that unless respect for the law be 
restored obedience to law is impossible. How is it to be 
restored? 

Respect for law can not be restored by force. It is the un- 
broken lesson of all history that no law can be enforced in 
any locality against the opposition of a large majority of its 
inhabitants. And for that reason in certain localities of this 
country the prohibition amendment can not be enforced; even 
though its enforcement be attempted by all the resources which 
this Government can employ. Whether this be morally right or 
wrong, whether it be politically desirable or undesirable, it is a 
fact, I repeat, capable of demonstration. And as such it must 
be faced by the lawmakers into whose hands in large degree 
the task of providing for the safety of the country is committed. 

I doubt if any gentleman here in his heart believes that this 
law can be enforced. History teems with instances of attempts 
to enforce obnoxious laws by governments in different parts of 
the world, and it records the failure of every one. It also tells 
in lurid characters the evil results of these attempts, constantly 
repeated through all the ages, always unsuccessful, but often 
causing the ruin of the governments that undertook them. 

Mr. Chairman, our own country became free—it overthrew 
the authority of England—because of an attempt to enforce 
upon the people of the Colonies a statute, lawfully passed, 
entirely constitutional, but which was in conflict with their 
customs and against which their patriotism revolted. The great 
parliamentary revolution in England, which subverted the Eng- 
lish throne and cost an English king his head, was caused by 
an attempt to enforce payment of ship money, a perfectly lawful 
tax—so declared by a majority of the 12 judges of England 
assembled in solemn tribunal—but which the people regarded 
as unjust and refused to pay. And in the domestic chronicles 
of every nation we read again and again of statutes passed 
with all proper formality, but disregarded generally, and of no 
actual authority whatever. 

A great lawyer—I think the greatest of his time, if not the 
very greatest who ever adorned the professional life of this 
country—the late Mr. James C. Carter, for many years the 
undisputed leader of the American bar, devoted the last seven 
years of his life, after he had retired from active practice, to 
writing a series of lectures for the Harvard Law School upon 
the philosophy of law. The main proposition underlying them 
was that all law is merely custom, that no statute can have the 
force of law which does not enforce customs already established 
in the locality affected by it. 

In every community there are some few elements hostile to the 
views of the majority and disposed to resist their customs, The 
function of law as he defined it was to impose on this recalci- 
trant minority obedience to customs already established by the 
great majority. Of course, he did not include in this definition 
of law statutes providing for what has been aptly called muni- 
cipal housekeeping—the building of bridges, the cleaning of 
streets, the delivery of letters, and other facilities for de- 
veloping commerce and promoting the general comfort. But 
every attempt to regulate by statute the relations of men toward 
their government or toward each other which did not embody a 
custom already established he held was incapable of enforcement. 
Instead of producing order, it was always a source of confusion 
and disorder. Surely no greater illustration of that truth can 
be found than in the experience of our own country with refer- 
ence to the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, the President has announced his intention of 
enforcing the eighteenth amendment by all the power that he 
can command. I am glad of it. I am glad the attempt will be 
made, because I believe that the result will be another demon- 
stration of the utter futility of attempting to control the cus- 
toms of men by enactments placed upon the statute books. He 
has asked, I believe, for $8,000,000 to carry out this purpose. I 
have voted for it. I would cheerfully have voted him $80,000,000 
to prosecute the experiment to its utmost conclusion. But after 
he shall have employed all of the agencies with which $8,000,000 
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_or $80,000,000 can supply him, will he have any greater re- 
sources at his command for this purpose than were actually in- 
voked to enforce the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments? 

I suppose there are some gentlemen here—I know there is 
one—who can recall the days after the Civil War when the 
fourteenth and fifteenth amendments were added to the Con- 
stitution, and all the power of the Government was exer- 
cised to enforce them. Not merely was it attempted to en- 
force them, but for a while they actually were enforced. The 
negroes were given the suffrage and they actually exercised it. 
They had all the power of government in their hands. They 
controlled the legislatures, the courts, the police, and the 
executives in the Southern States. And back of all these was 
the National Government in all its branches—both Honses of 
Congress, the Federal judiciary, the Army, and the Navy— 
every element and force that civilized government could 
organize, and all failed. 

The amendments perished of their own weight. They are a 
dead letter in the States which were opposed to them. The 
negro is excluded from the suffrage. Over the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments the waters of defeat have rolled, and I 
believe their authors would rejoice if the waters of oblivion 
covered them also. 

Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Harding can summon to his aid for 
the enforcement of this provision no agency that was not em- 
ployed to enforce the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments, the 
results of his efforts will be exactly the same. The only ques- 
tion is how soon will the people of this country decide that their 
laws should conform to the customs of the people. It may take 
a long time, and during that period we will have bootleggers 
busier than ever; we will have them reaping larger profits; we 
will have people amusing themselves with violation of the law 
and treating it as an excellent source of humor and jest, to the 
grievous injury of morals and order. But when the demoraliza- 
tion which such conditions must necessarily produce shall have 
been remedied by abandonment of this attempt to invade the do- 
main of personal liberty, then I think the people will turn to 
discovering the soul of good in the prohibition movement, which 
it undoubtedly contains, and to making it available for the wel- 
fare of society. 

That it is utterly impossible to enforce the eighteenth amend- 
ment, no matter what agencies are invoked, may possibly be 
disputed by some gentlemen here. Well, by waiting we shall soon 
see. The appropriations we have made indicate that the experi- 
ment of attempting to enforce it by all governmental agencies 
will be pressed to the end. 

Meanwhile I think this much is absolutely certain: If the 
eighteenth amendment should ever be made effective it will not 
be by this Government—not by this republican Government of 
ours—but by another Government which will be developed and 
called into existence by employment of the agencies which 
must be invoked to make enforcement successful. For the very 
idea that underlies this amendment is utterly repugnant to 
every element of democracy. And, therefore it can be en- 
forced only by subversion of the Government, which is the em- 
bodiment of democracy. ` 

What is the object, the real ultimate object, of prohibition? 
By the declaration of its advocates and its supporters them- 
selves, its object is to make men good, to improve their morals. 
I do not think any prohibitionist will dispute that definition. 

But this is precisely what no government can succeed in 
doing, and which no democratic government can undertake to 
do without violating principles that are absolutely funda- 
mental. 

Ever since government was established on earth some men 
have attempted through exercise of its coercive and punitive 
powers to improve the morals of people subject to its authority, 
and always with results the most distressing and, indeed, the 
most shocking in all human experience. Governments can not 
improve men. It is the task of men to improve governments. 
Government always reflects the quality of the men and women 
who are its subjects. Despotisms may and frequently do pre- 
scribe rules of conduct for individuals in all their avocations. 
Democracy can take no step in that direction without violating 
its essential principles so deeply as to imperil its existence. 

It must be conceded—surely nobody will dispute—that the 
essential difference between a democracy and all other sys- 
tems of government is that democracy assumes the people—not 
any number of them, or any class among them, but the whole 
people—are the safest depository of power. And this principle 
necessarily rests on the belief that the people—the masses of 
the people—are always governed by morality and love of 
justice. 

All other governments are based upon the theory that men 
are naturally so debased and depraved that if each one were 
left free to dispose of his own energies he would refuse to 


work; preferring to trust for his subsistence to plunder of his 
fellow men rather than to the labor of his own hands; and that 
if control of government were intrusted to all men its powers 
would inevitably be abused and perverted by the poor, who are 
always a majority, to oppression and plunder of the rich, who 
are always a minority. 

Democracy, on the other hand, Is based on the belief that men 
if left free to dispose of their own energies will work ust as 
diligently and much more effectively for a share of what they 
produce—that is to say, for wages—than men have ever worked 
through fear of the lash; and if all are given an equal voice 
in the control of government its powers will not be perverted 
to the oppression of any, but will be exercised for the protection 
of all subject to its authority. In a word, democracy is built 
on faith in human virtue; all other forms of government on 
distrust of human vices, 

Until the establishment of this Republic democratic govern- 
ment did not exist in the world. All the experiences of our 
national life prove conclusively that while the people, being 
human, are liable to error, yet a government controlled by them 
will come nearer to establishing perfect justice and to be admin- 
istered with wisdom than any other that has ever been organ- 
ized by civilized man. Never has a political experiment been 
crowned with such success nor blessed with such valuable fruits; 
nowhere is property so secure; nowhere is justice so impartial 
or so effectively administered; nowhere has prosperity been so 
general nor happiness so unclouded as in this land, whose Gov- 
ernment rests upon faith in the virtue of all men. 

But what is virtue? Is virtue obedience to law, enforced 
through fear of punishment? If that be the case, virtue is most 
extensive and at its highest in the penitentiaries. [Langhter.] 
What is virtue? It is voluntary observance of the moral law. 
No conduct, however irreproachable, can have any claim to 
merit unless it be the product of free will. That man deserves 
no credit for going right who has not been free to go wrong. 
It is the exercise of free will in obedience to the law of 
justice—the law of Heaven—which constitutes individual vir- 
tue; that virtue which is the sole foundation on which free 
institutions can securely rest, 

It is the very essence of the Christian moral law that while 
man is capable of sinking to depravity that is indescribable, 
so also is he capable of rising to improvement that is immeas- 
urable; improvement so vast that God Himself could assume 
human nature, not the semblance of it, nor the appearance of it, 
but the substance, the reality of it, without any injury to His 
Divinity. All experience shows that not until he has reached 
the degree of improvement which Christianity has made attain- 
able is man fit to support the burdens or enjoy the privileges 
of democracy, 

It is also an essential feature of the Christian moral law that 
no man can be improved in morals by government or by any 
agency except himself. The Christian revelation was not given 
to a government. Not a word of it was addressed to a ruler, 
nor to a senate, nor to a committee, nor to an aggregation of 
men. Every word was addressed to the individual, enjoining - 
him to effect his own improvement by observance of its injunc- 
tions. He is commanded to govern himself but to refrain from 
attempts to govern anybody else; to judge himself with severity 
but he must never assume to judge his neighbor. From the lips 
of Divine Gentleness words of reproach seldom issued, except 
to those who violated the injunction, Judge not lest ye be 
judged; be not critical of the mote in your brother's eye, but 
be careful to take the beam out of your own eye. Who, then, 
in a state of Christian civilization has any right to judge 
the morality of my own conduct but myself? If I choose to 
abstain from liquor or any other Indulgence of my own free 
will, it is creditable to me. But if I observe the same abstinence 
under terror of the policeman's club, I am entitled to no credit 
whatever. Z 

Of course, no one can question the right of the State to en- 
force obedience to all laws enacted within the scope of its 
legitimate domain. What is that domain? Democracy holds 
that everyone has an inalienable right to a certain measure of 
liberty. To defend that right is the object for which demo- 
eratic government is organized. What is that measure of lib- 
erty? It is that measure which each man can enjoy equally 
with every other man. While government remains within the 
natural scope of its authority, leaving each man or woman free 
to do anything that does not injure anyone else, Its laws will 
be obeyed without invoking any force to make them effective. 
But every attempt to enforce morality upon people through 
government has always been productive of disorder, frequently 
of the worst cruelties that have ever disgraced human nature. 

Man has always been capable of doing violence to his brother; 
of killing him under the influence of passion. But where ap- 
petite. lust, fear, thirst for vengeance, moves the slayer he is 
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always satisfied by the death—the prompt death of the person 
standing in the way of gratifying his desires. He never becomes 
so perverted from all the instincts of humanity as to torture any 
man in addition to killing him, except under one influence and 
that is of fanaticism. And what is fanaticism? It is a purpose to 
make men good, not according to their own conscience and by 
their own free will but according to some rule prescribed by 
others. And this fanaticism, I repeat, has been the source of 
the most horrible enormities that have ever disgraced humanity, 

I have read in history of awful cruelties practiced by some 
men upon others, but I have failed to discover a single one 
that was not the fruit of fanaticism—the attempt of some men 
to regulate by law the conduct of others. And if this eighteenth 
amendment can be made effective, to what extent may not gov- 
ernment go in regulating every action of our daily lives? 

There is nothing that can be said in favor of this scheme to 
regulate what men may drink that would not apply with equal 
force to regulation of what they may eat or what they may wear 
or what they may do. There are, indeed, some who seek to justify 
prohibition as a measure to guard public health, claiming that 
the use of alcoholic stimulants in any form is dangerous to 
physical well-being. I deny it. There is no evidence whatever 
to show that the use of light wines and beers has ever injured 
anyone, certainly none sufficient to outweight and overbalance 
the unbroken experience of mankind in all countries and in all 
centuries. But, however this may be, it is certainly true that 
alcoholic drinking has not caused half the injury to health that 
has been caused by excessive eating. Doctors differ about the 
effects produced by use of intoxicants, but they are absolutely 
unanimous in telling us that most men are actively digging 
their graves with their teeth long before the sexton becomes 
active in their behalf with a spade in the cemetery. About 
the truth of that statement I think there is no doubt what- 
ever, Are we next to have a constitutional provision pre- 
scribing what men may eat? It would be just as reasonable, 
just as justifiable, as this eighteenth amendment. And when 
our food as well as our drink is regulated by law, there will 
still remain the fact that irregular hours of work is a fruit- 
ful source of physical disorders. How long will it be before 
the hours at which we are to rise and the hours at which we 
must go to bed shall be fixed by statute—the hours when we shall 
work and the hours when we shall rest? There are ten thou- 
sand times stronger justification for such enactments than for 
prohibition. Because in the case of unwholesome food and 
irregular hours there can be no question of the evil conse- 
quences they bear, while with respect to light wines and beers 
there is, as I have said, no evidence that anybody was ever 
hurt by them. And I do not think there is any evidence that 
anybody ever got drunk from use of them. 

And then after our food and drink and our hours of labor 
are fixed by law, there will still remain the character of our 
occupations for our Government to regulate. For it is com- 
mon knowledge that some employments are more trying to 
health than others, And when all these are regulated and pre- 
scribed by statute there are a great many people who believe 
that clothing—especially feminine clothing—is frequently a 
source of physical ills, And so we will probably have a stat- 
ute prescribing the length of the female skirt, and perhaps 
the degree to which a lady may expose her shoulders to the 
admiration of her friends. And then, when all these measures 
are enacted, the conditions produced by them will not be 
original. There is nothing original in vice or in folly, as I 
have often pointed out on the floor of this House. We will 
have simply extended the domain of the penitentiary over the 
whole field of society. For all these things are regulated in 
the penitentiary. There the hours of labor, the nature of em- 
ployment, the food, the clothing of its inmates—all are pre- 
scribed and determined by the Government. 

What shred of democracy, what fragment of freedom would 
remain to a people in a country governed by such laws? 

Mr. Chairman, I have said that attempts to regulate morals 
and improve them by statutes—well intentioned though they 
may have been—have caused the worst cruelties, the blackest 
persecution which stain the record of humanity. And this is 
mentioned not as an abstract reflection but as a warning against 
dangers which are very real and ominously imminent. Con- 
tinued attempts to enforce prohibition—persistence in the effort 
to make men good by law—must in the very nature of things 
bear the same fruit here that it has always borne. It will light 
the fires of persecution in this country as it lit them in Smith- 
field more than three centuries ago and as it has lit them in 
every country where similar attempts have been made, Nay; it 
has already lighted them. 

At the Democratic National Convention two years ago, in an 
effort to have a demand for modification of the most drastic 


features of the Volstead Act embodied in the party platform, 
I ventured to point out that attempts to regulate morals always 
resulted in aggravating the very immoralities they were in- 
tended to suppress, while at the same time they led inevitably 
to perpetration of enormities that were hardly conceivable, 
That statement was derided at the time as rhetorical extrava- 
gance. Well, the possibility against which I then sounded a 
warning is to-day an actual condition in our country. 

In the newspapers during the last few days there have been 
accounts of a tragedy in Louisiana so unspeakably horrible that 
a great many of us found it difficult to believe that such 
enormities could possibly be perpetrated by human beings. In 
fact, a leading article in the New York Times, after the bodies— 
the mutilated bodies cast into Lake La Fourche—had been found 
and after the frightful injuries which had been perpetrated upon 
them before death had been proved by overwhelming evidence, 
expressed disbelief in the whole report as absolutely irreconcil- 
able with human nature. And that statement was perfectly 
natural. It is irreconcilable with human nature except under 
the influence of fanaticism. Fanaticism—that is to say, govern- 
ment regulation of morals run mad—it is now clear can produce 
enormities worse than any ever yet perpetrated—so unspeak- 
able that even human imagination can not conceive them. 

I have mentioned the tortures with which we have become 
familiar through the study of history. I have read of Chris- 
tians wrapped in cloths saturated with oil and then set afire, to 
light the footsteps of Cæsar on his way through the streets of 
Rome to the temple of worship or the scene of festivities in 
honor of the gods. Why? Because Ohristian men and women 
refused to burn incense before some tutelary deity of the pagan 
world, and this was considered gross depravity by the law- 
makers of the time. To eradicate it from human society men 
and women of the purest lives and noblest characters were 
thrown to wild beasts, torn apart with red-hot irons, scalded in 
caldrons of boiling oil, roasted on gridirons, and all this, not by 
the rabble or the worthless, but by elements that were consid- 
ered the best of the community. In later years the thumbscrew 
and the rack were employed with dreadful frequency, not tọ 
make men bad, but in a perverted notion of making them good. 

I have seen at Nuremburg that metal figure known as The 
Maid, which when opened disclosed a chamber the sides lined with 
sharp spikes and these closing upon the victim of fanaticism 
made death as agonizing as it was slow. Yet in all history 
there is nothing recorded of ferocity and cruelty which parallels 
that hideous slaughter and torture in Louisiana. It excludes 
the torturers from all right to be classed among elements 
of humanity—to be classed even with the brutes. For the 
brute does not destroy his fellow brute and prolong the kill- 
ing to enjoy his dying agonies. He kills that fellow brute 
because he fears him, or because he wants something which 
that brute holds or threatens to take; and when he kills him 
he does it as fast as he can, just as a human being perpetrating 
murder to gratify any ordinary passion or impulse accomplishes 
the crime as rapidly as possible and then in frantic haste flees 
from the scene of it. It is only under the Influence of fanaticism 
this fanatical desire to make men good, not according to their 
own free will but according to the notions of others, that such 
fiendish enormities could have been possible as have been per- 
petrated here in our own country by men calling themselves 
apostles of morality and order. This horror can not be ade- 
quately described in words, because words are evolved from 
experiences, and, thank Heaven, the world has hitherto been free 
from any such experience. It can not be called savage, because 
no savage ever inflicted injury so fiendish. It can not be called 
bestial without grave injustice to the beasts. It can only be 
called Ku-Kluxism and left at that. [Applause.] 

This is not the time nor the place to denounce in adequate 
terms that particular manifestation of unparalleled human 
ferocity. I mention it only to emphasize that these fiends in 
human shape who sank to such awful depths of ferocity were 
not the evil-disposed people of the community. They are said 
to be the best people. And I do not find, according to the 
testimony, now coming out that they ever undertook an act 
of violence for any other reason than to enforce what they 
conceived to be the moral law. A man is flogged or killed 
or tortured in ways that can not be described with decency 
because he is a bootlegger. A woman is taken from her home 
and sent adrift in the woods and the darkness of night 
because they think her morals are below the standard which 
they have prescribed for the regulation of human conduct. 
There is not a suggestion that the perpetrators of these 
outrages were moved by any desire to make men bad accord- 
ing to their notion of morals. And, indeed, it would have been 
impossible for any human beings—for any beings with the 
semblance of humanity—to have perpetrated these diabolical 
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enormities if they had not been under the mistaken but grossly 
perverted impression that. they were advancing the cause of 
morality. 

Mr. Chairman, this warns us, or should warn us, that Al- 
mighty God, who- has specifically reserved to Himself the 
right to punish for violations. of the moral law, will not 
suffer any man or society to usurp His authority. From the 
dawn of creation men have attempted to invade His jurisdic- 
tion in this respect, and the result has always been that 
they have turned into fiends by the awful deeds they perpe- 
trated. It must now be perfectly clear that when the State 
or any of its members invades that domain which God Al- 
mighty has reserved for Himself, by undertaking to enforce 
any notion of morals on human beings by the club of a 
policeman, hideous results inevitably follow, of which this 
Louisiana. butchery and torture are the latest examples. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Certainly, but I may have to ask for a little 
more. time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Concerning the nonenforcement. of the Vol- 
stead Act, is not the great trouble, after all, in the fact that too 
many distinguished Members vote $8,000,000 to the President 
to enforce the law and then place $80,000,000 of obstacles. in 
his way by obstructive speeches? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I know of no such obstruction that could 
be created by any speech. The obstacle is not one that can be 
created. It is Inherent in the scheme itself, as I have been 
endeavoring here to point out. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, the interruption of the gentleman from Texas 

has somewhat diverted the current of my argument. I will 
endeavor to resume it, but I may have to ask the gentleman 
from Mississippi to give me a little more time. 

Mr. SISSON. How much time has the gentleman consumed? 

Mr. COCKRAN. About 85 minutes, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York has six 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. SISSON.. I will give the gentleman five minutes more, 

Mr. COCKRAN,. I will perhaps be able to get through sooner 
than that. 

Mr. SISSON. I will give the gentleman 10 minutes, if that 
will satisfy him. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I ask for additional time, not to satisfy 
me but to satisfy the House so far as I can. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall endeavor to utilize the additional 
time placed at my disposal by the kind forbearance of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, in pointing out the soul of good 
that can be found in this evil thing—the attempt to control 
men’s morals and men’s individual actions by the operation of 
law and the policeman’s club. Here we can get a great deal 
of light from the experience of the Southern States in dealing 
with the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

It is not necessary to remind gentlemen that the fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments have not been nullified throughout 
the entire country. In the vast majority of States they are 
in full operation now. Nobody would think of suggesting 
repeal of them. Why? Because in these parts of the country 
they do not conflict with any custom or usage or patriotic 
belief of the people. In the South conditions are different. 
There opposition to them is general and insuperable. I have 
already mentioned the failure of all attempts to enforce them. 
Let me ask attention now to the results of which these attempts 
caused more than two generations ago. 

There are a few here probably who can recall the depth 
of that bitter contest. For 12 years. the whole white people 
of the Southern States were diverted from the great task of 
restoring their industrial system to the vastly more urgent task 
of overthrowing and expelling the carpet-bag governments 
which were sapping their prosperity and threatening their civil- 
ization. When that was accomplished I doubt if in the whole 
history of mankind there was ever such a metamorphosis as fol- 
lowed immediately. Never had any people been called upon to 
face such a difficult situation. Not only had they been through 
the most devastating war ever waged, their fields laid waste, 
their towns destroyed, the majority of young men capable of 
labor either maimed or killed, the whole industrial system sub- 
yerted by enforced change almost in a night from slave labor 
to free labor. But when at last the carpet-bag governments 
were overthrown that country blossomed like a garden as if at 
the touch of a magician’s wand. 

Mr. Chairman, that splendid result was achieved because 
no further attempt has been made to enforce these constitu- 
tional provisions in the States where they are repugnant to 
the conscience and desires of the community. Would the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] or the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. UrsHaw] restore now the conditions that were 


abolished by overthrow of the carpet-bag governments? Would 
they restore suffrage to the negroes of the South, as the Con- 
stitution demands? Would they even go the lesser distance 
and support the proposal of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. TivKHAM] to reduce the representation from 
Southern States where negroes have been excluded from suf- 
frage, as the Constitution specifically directs? That is an in- 
Junction laid upon the Congress. Will the gentleman obey it? 
Will he Iead the way in giving it force? No; he will not. I will 
answer for him. 

Mr.. BLANTON. I shall answer for myself if the gentleman 
will permit me. The fourteenth and fifteenth amendments are 
in force in the State where I live. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Anything is possible in the State of Texas; 
the gentleman himself furnishes conclusive evidence of that. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman would not try to enforce 
these provisions and he ought not to try. Nobody would en- 
force them. Not even a Republican Congress would venture to 
renew the experiment that failed so dismally. Few Republi- 
cans here will vote even for Mr. TIXRHAu's bill punishing the 
South by a reduction of representation in Congress and in the 
Electoral College for the nullification of these amendments. 
Why? Because that nullification is justified by its results. It 
has borne the most valuable fruits that perhaps have ever yet 
justified a spontaneous movement among the people. The same 
will prove to be true with reference to this amendment. In a 
great part of this country prohibition will enforce itself. It em- 
bodies the judgment and conforms. to the customs of the people 
in. those localities. But in others it is repugnant to the people, 
and there it is not enforced and never can be. Attempts to 
enforce it may continue, causing confusion, increasing boot- 
legging. profits, widening disrespect for the law and disobe- 
dience to it, but it will never be enforced—never can. be. The 
whole history of the human race proves that to absolute 
demonstration, 

What then will be the outcome of these conditions? 
Where is the soul of good in these futile efforts to make the 
eighteenth amendment effective all ever the country? The 
soul of good in it all is the disappearance of the saloon. 

It needs. no provision of law to effect suppression of this 
serious menace to order and blot upon decency. 

It is already effected—not by reason of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, but by a public opinion that is practically unanimous. 
The position taken by Governor Smith, of New York, in his last 
campaign with respect to this question will become, in my judg- 
ment, the position of the entire country. He seeks to harvest 
for the public welfare this general disposition to suppress the 
saloon. He pledges himself that, so far as he can control it, 
the saloon, which has already disappeared, shall never be 
suffered to return. Suppression of it is entirely within the 
legitimate powers of the State. It invades no right of personal 
liberty, because the State—the government—has always the 
right to control its markets, and every shop is a feature of the 
public market. The State has the absolute right to declare 
that the agencies which it furnishes for the improvement of 
commerce shall not extend to anything to which it does not 
wish to extend them. And if the State declares, as it has de» 
clared, that they shall not extend to the saloon—that the saloon 
may not abut on any of its. highways—then the saloon is 
doomed. By the saloon I mean places where people consume 
liquor purchased on the premises. It was the consumption of 
liquor at the place where it had been purchased that has 
caused practically all the intemperance which good people 
have deplored. There may be some instances in which a man 
consuming whisky or brandy in his own house and at his own 
table got drunk, but if there be, such instances are exceeding! 
rare. The restraining influence of the family is generally suffi- 
cient to prevent excess when the temptation to false con- 
viviality is absent. But however this may be, I challenge any- 
one to show a single instance where men have got drunk on 
wines or beers. To a great number of people wine or beer ts 
as much an article of food as the meat and bread they eat. And 
they will have such articles, because they are free men, and, 
being free, they can not be deprived of any right which is an 
essential feature of freedom while they remain Americans. To 
insure them peaceable enjoyment of this elemental right by re- 
Taxation of the Volstead Act in its more drastice provisions is 
the object to which the New York Democracy was pledged. 

I am sorry that Governor Smith’s name was mentioned here 
the other day.. His task in dealing with this question is an 
exceedingly difficult one. And it is made more difficult by the 
extraordinary excellence of his former administration. He 
must in this as in all other matters try to match his own 
record—that record which won such popular approval after 
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two years of actual service as chief executive that 1,000,000 
votes were cast for his reelection in 1920 beyond those polled 
by the presidential candidate of his party. To fall below that 
record will be failure; to match it will be success; to exceed 
it would be a miracle. 

We are not looking for miracles, although we are permitted 
to pray for them and therefore to hope for them. And if he 
succeeds in solving this problem in a way to win popular ap- 
proval—and thus solve it permanently—it will be a miracle— 
perhaps the greatest of recent political history. 

I have no right to speak for him. I know nothing of his 
plans or aspirations for the future beyond this: In a conversa- 
tion with him just before he left New York City to assume, or 
rather to resume, the governorship of the State, reference was 
made to the fact that his name had been widely mentioned in 
connection with the Presidency, whereupon he said: 

It would be ridiculous to decline 3 or privately a nomination 
that never has been tendered me and that very probably never will be. 
This much, however, I can say. Anyone who now s to me about 
being a candidate for the Presidency may be well disposed but he is not 
well ad . I have here a task greater than my abilities—certainly 
difficult enough to demand the utmost exercise of them—and no man 
who suffers his mind to be diverted from the task before him to con- 
sider the possibility of attaining some other office can ever discharge 
effectively the duties actually at hand. 

In the campaign of last November his position with respect 
to prohibition was made absolutely clear in his speeches and 
in the platform on which he stood without equivocation or 
reservation of any kind. It is this: The saloon has gone. 

He stands pledged to invoke all the powers of government and 
of civilized society, so far as he can command them, to prevent 
its reappearance. And this means that the chief source of in- 
temperance is removed. 

With respect to light wines and beers, as I have said, the 
eustom in certain parts of the country will continue, no mat- 
ter what Congress may decree. By making the laws con- 
formable to the customs of the people in this respect, there can 
be little doubt that drunkenness will be wholly prevented, tem- 
perance promoted, even total abstinence rendered ultimately 
possible. 

On the other hand, persistence in attempting to change the 
customs of the people by coercive laws will aggravate drunken- 
ness, retard the growth of temperance, and work serious if not 
irreparable injury to the supremacy of law and the safety of 
society. 

If Governor Smith’s program for New York should be ex- 
tended to the whole country it would not seriously ‘change con- 
ditions except in the States containing large cities. And in 
these communities the change would operate to make the 
whole body of law popular, and therefore effective. The liberty 
of each individual would be made secure by recognizing his in- 
alienable right to be governed in matters of morals by his own 
consctence, and at the same time the authority of the State, by 
confining every exercise of it within the domain which properly 
belongs to it would be absolutely unchallenged. The bootleg- 
ger and every other violator of the law will be eliminated and 
punished with the assistance of public opinion spontaneously 
and effectively expressed. 

Is this a fanciful picture? Is prompt and universal obedience 
to law a fantastic dream that can not be realized? Or is it a 
result capable of attainment by enlightened statesmanship? 

In the city of New York during the most crowded periods of 
the day, when it is difficult to pass through the highways, 
where every vehicle is struggling eagerly with innumerable 
others for every inch of space in which some advance may be 
accomplished, an attempt by one to get ahead by means in- 
consistent with equal justice to all would meet with immediate 
and general resistance. If continued it would lead to riot. 

But there is one vehicle before which all will give way, not 
in obedience to any force but spontaneously, unanimously, in- 
stantaneously. At the very moment when each one is attempt- 
ing to crowd forward with all the energies at the command 
of its driver all will draw aside at the sound of a bell sig- 
naling the appearance of a car that is not bearing a million- 
aire to his pleasures nor a merchant to his enterprises nor a 
magistrate to his duties but is speeding on an errand of mercy, 
bringing succor and aid to some victim of an accident, whose 
identity is unknown to any of those who are making way for it, 
undisclosed even to the driver and the doctor who are hastening 
to his relief. That ambulance needs no law to give it the right 
of way. If any misguided persoa should attempt to obstruct it 
for a minute, or try to take precedence of it, no policeman 
would be needed to clear the obstacle away. Every pair of 
human hands in the neighborhood would spring spontaneously 
to the throat of the recalcitrant driver and pull him from the 
seat on which he was trying to obstruct or delay the mission of 
charity and of goodness. There is no reason why all the laws 


of the country, why every exercise of public functions, should 
not enjoy that same enthusiastic, spontaneous, irresistible sup- 
port which is freely given to the ambulance. The disposition 
of this people is always sound. No higher standard of morals 
ever prevailed among men anywhere. Let us but respect in our 
laws the customs of our citizens; let us but give each one the 
right to do whatever he pleases—provided it does no harm to 
anyone else—let us realize the truth underlying our democratie 
system that to each individual must be intrusted the task of 
working his own moral improvement; and then this Govern- 
ment, like the ambulance speeding on its errand of mercy, will 
proceed on its errand of justice, facilitated and upheld by 
unanimous public support; the whole people gladly yielding to 
the laws of their country obedience as implicit as they yield to 
the laws of their God. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. How much time did the gentleman use? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman consumed 56 minutes, 
yielding back 4 minutes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, to-day the United States is closing its third year under 
national prohibition of the manufacture, transportation, and 
sale of intoxicating liquors, and at this time we have before 
us in this House three expressions as to the great, tremendous 
pending problem of law and order. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Ursnawil made a speech the other day which 
has aroused the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hl and 
the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran]. 
What was the speech of the gentleman from Georgia that has 
so aroused these opponents of enforcement of the law? Simply 
that law and order should prevail in this country, and that if 
there are any among the citizens of this Republic who hold a 
higher duty to respect the law and to obey the law than an- 
other it is you and I and other gentlemen, officials of the 
Government, who have taken a special oath to obey and support 
the Constitution and the law. [Applause.] So the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Ursmaw] urged that Members of this 
House and other high officials should obey and support the 
Constitution. Then my friend from Maryland [Mr. HL! 
made his speech filled with evidence of irritation in his gentle 
system because of this appeal for the enforcement of the law, 
and he called attention to a resolution that he has for an 
investigation of Mr. UrsHaw and his speech, of things he said 
Mr. Ursnaw has said that might disturb Members of the 
House or reflect upon them. I will refer no more to my 
friend from Maryland just now other than to call to his at- 
tention another speech made by another Member of this 
House, and I hope he will broaden his resolution to have an 
investigation made of it at the same time he investigates what 
Mr. UrsHaw said. 

In the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of Wednesday morning, 
May 10, 1922, Congressman Hit, of Maryland, is reported as 
making this statement: 

There is nobody as thirsty as a prohibition Congressman, 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, let me read 
the other one also. If the gentleman will permit, I have 
only 10 minutes in which to correct an awful lot of errors, 
I do not want to be discourteous. The gentleman's resolu- 
tion drawn as I suggest will accomplish all he desires. I read: 

HILL told of communications sent by Wayne Wheeler to Congressmen 
who vote as he desires. “He doesn’t send them to me,” he sald 
“but I have a friend who lets me see them in return for an occasional 
drink. There is 5 thir: as some prohibition Congressmen, 
I have had to quit keeping liquor my office because so many of the 
prohibition Congressmen came to see me that I had none left for my 
wet friends. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I regret that I can not. I want to be 
courteous. The gentleman is so considerate of the reputation 
of his colleagues that he was willing last May to spread that 
broadcast throughout the country from some place out in Mis- 
souri, Then our friend, the distinguished Member of the House 
from New York [Mr. Cockran], has spoken to us in the very 
interesting, polished, and eloquent manner with which he 
always delights the House. He spoke of “the soul of truth,” 
the difficulty of finding it in the mass of error. It occurred to 
me, as I heard the gentleman from New York, how error 
itself—plain, unvarnished, vulgar error—could be taken by one 
so gifted with eloquence and presented as though it were truth 
itself. [Applause.] The gentleman from New York urged that 
the eighteenth amendment must be nullified. He solicits its 
nullification on the ground that no law should be enforced in 
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any community unless it accords with the desires and appetites 
of that community. And still he turns with horror to Louisiana. 
If no law is to be enforced in any community unless it con- 
forms to the appetites and desires of that community, the 
converse is true, that that community can enforce as its will 
what it wishes to be the law of that community. [Applause.] 
How could it be said by the gentleman from New York in his 
eloquent presentation of error, if that is correct, where can 
there be ground for criticism because some community of 
Louisiana sought in a horrible way to execute what was the 
sentiment of that community but not the law of the State or 
the Nation? Oh, how did we enforce the draft in time of war? 
Did we say to these communities at that time, “If this law 
suits you, send your boys to the war?” No. We passed a law 
affecting every community in this country. We can also re- 
quire in time of peace that there be loyalty to the Constitution 
of the United States. [Applause.] I say that the normal mis- 
sion of this great democracy is not war but peace, and that 
both in war and in peace we must defend our Constitution and 
the things that democracy stands for. But the gentleman 
argues that in war only. an abnormal period which is only 
subsidiary to times of peace, we can require subordination from 
every citizen and not in time of peace, and that each com- 
munity can act by itself and a little community may defy the 
Nation. My little town in Michigan has as much right as the 
great city of New York to defy the Constitution of the United 
States. But that is no right at all for his town or for mine. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I regret I can not yield. I will yield only 
for an express denial or confirmation of the statement I quoted 
from the gentleman, not for a statement. 

Mr. HILL. I want to ask you—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. I decline to yield, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan declines to 
yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman urges that prohibition fails 
to prohibit and then lends his eloquence and his prestige to the 
nation-wide effort to cause it to fail, He says the eighteenth 
amendment—the prohibition amendment to the Constitution—is 
repugnant to the spirit of our institutions. If I understand the 
lesson that the fathers of the Republic drew from history, it 
was that in all history those who have contvolled a government 
have always controlled it primarily in their own interest, and 
so they established here a government in which all should con- 
tro] the government, in order that the welfare and happiness 
of all might be the chief concern of that government. Oh,” 
he says, “it should be a government in which I am to have the 
liberty to go wrong.” Yes; but God forbid that this democracy, 
founded to secure the happiness and welfare of all alike—God 
forbid that that government should have a part in establishing 
all over the country institutions to help men to go wrong. 
[{Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, may I have two minutes 
more? 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr, CRAMTON. The gentleman from. Mississippi is very 
kind. Overlooking some other things I thought to say—and I 
have put a whole speech into the discard to take this up—the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hm] is the chosen spokesman 
here of the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
with headquarters at Baltimore. Their platform is “to get 
the Volstead Act out of the law and keep it out” and “ en- 
deavor to have the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
left to the several States.” Well, he, as their spokesman—and 
likewise the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran], where 
the same association is much in evidence—are seeking to de- 
stroy the Volstead Act, the Federal enforcement act. There is 
in Maryland no State law whatever for the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. [Applause.] Yes; the gentleman from Mary- 
land, who applauds, he and his friends oppose the enactment 
of any law in Maryland in reference to this. In the State of 
New York the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cockran] in- 
dorses the program of his party to repeal the State enforcement 
act. 

Gentlemen of the House, the issue is clear before the country. 
On the one hand there are those who are friends of the 
eighteenth amendment and of law and order, who seek a strong 
Federal statute to cooperate with their State laws where they 
are available. 
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We have the opposition of such gentlemen here as would re- 
peal the Volstead Act and would obstruct the passage of any 
State law for its enforcement. On the one hand it is law and 
order, with the Constitution supreme. On the other hand it ig 
disorder, anarchy, nullification of the Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Towa [Mr. Towner]. 

Mr. TOWNER. I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, the subject of farm credits ig - 
one of the important matters that I think it is practically 
agreed upon shall be determined, in so far as possible, by the 
present session of Congress. Some time ago we established a 
Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, composed of Mem- 
bers of the House and of the Senate, who entered into a most 
complete examination of the whole question of farm credits, 
and in a general way this is the result of their conclusions: 
They found that we had fairly satisfactory provisions of law 
by which long-time farm-loan credits were provided, and that 
under such proyisions there had been a considerable reduction 
of interest, and that the system itself was fairly satisfactory, 
but recommended some amendments, which are now being con- 
sidered and which will doubtless be passed upon before this 
session of Congress ends. The long-time credits extend from 
8 or 5 years to from 30 to 35 years. Then we have, through 
the Federal reserve system, commercial credits which extend 
from 90 days to 6 months in some instances. This provides for 
the farmer as well as for the business man what may be called 
and classed as commercial credits. But the intervening period 
between the six months of the commercial credits and the long- 
time farm loans is not covered, and no provision is made with 
regard to it. This commission and all the farm organizations 
and probably most of the farmers of the United States join in 
asking that this omission be cured by this Congress. A bill 
was prepared which provided for a system of intermediate 
credits. It was introduced in the Senate by Senator Lenroor 
and in the House has been introduced by Mr. ANpERSON, It is 
a very complete bill and covers the subject in a way generally 
satisfactory. However, there are some difficulties with regard 
to the bill that ought perhaps to be considered by the House 
before they come to the consideration of the bill itself. 

The main objection to the bill as it was introduced consists 
in the fact that the intermediate farm-credit system can be 
neither considered as a commercial system—and ought not, 
therefore, to be committed to the Federal reserve system— 
nor altogether considered as a farm-land loan system. Al- 
though the bill which was introduced in the House by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANpErson] and in the Senate 
by Senator Lenroor carries the control of the intermediate 
system which they propose by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
it was recognized by all who have given careful thought to the 
question that that probably ought not to be done if it can be 
avoided. The farm-loan system, based upon mortgages on real 
estate, is an entirely different proposition in its essentials 
from the intermediate credit system, which must neither be 
commercial in its nature nor be founded on mortgages or long- 
time loans on real estate security. In this bill there is proposed 
a system of securities and guaranties which perhaps will be 
fairly satisfactory. The general system for intermediate credits 
is very much like the system of long-time farm-loan credits, 
but the security is different. The debentures and bonds, if 
you may so call them, which are to secure the money that is to 
be loaned by this intermediate credit system, will be a differ- 
ent class of securities. They will require a different method 
of adjustment and a different method of administration. So 
it has been proposed and yery strongly advocated by some of 
our agricultural associations, especially the Farm Bureau, that 
there should be a different board for passing upon the in- 
termediate credit system, and this has been formulated into 
what me be considered as amendments to the original Ander- 
son bill. 

It was thought, however, that if the changes proposed were 
introduced as amendments their relation to the system could 
not be well understood or fully considered, and that the changes 
proposed could be better understood and considered if a bill 
embodying the proposed changes could be presented for consid- 
eration. This has been done, and yesterday I introduced a bill 
which carries the changes proposed, and it is now H. R. 13806. 
This bill in general terms provides that there shall be an inter- 
mediate farm-credit board which shall consider and pass upon 
this particular class of credits. However, the act is not to be 
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administered by separate organizations, but the administration 
of the act is committed to the Federal land banks scattered 
throughout the United States. The changes from the Anderson 
bill may be said to relate to the primary administration of the 
act, to the management of the ultimate securities, to the deter- 
mination of those things that constitute the foundation upon 
which not only the loans shall be made but also the foundation 
and the security upon which the bonds are to rest that are to 
be issued to secure the funds for the system. So I have intro- 
duced this bill, and I ask the careful attention of those who are 
interested, and I hope all will be interested in this proposition 
before we are to consider—as I hope we will soon consider— 
the question of legislation for intermediate farm credits in con- 
nection with the bill introduced by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. AnpeRson]. [Applause.] 

Mr, Chairman, I wish to submit as a part of my remarks, 
under the permission given me, a statement regarding the mat- 
ter which has been prepared by the Farm Bureau Federation, 
and ask that it be considered as a part of my remarks, 

The statement is as follows: 


BRIEF FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A SEPARATE FEDERAL BOARD TO 
ADMINISTER INTERMEDIATE CREDITS ACT. 

There ure only three solutions offered to the problem of administer- 
ing the intermediate eredits act. The first is to have this function 
through the Federal reserve system; second, to have it function through 
the Farm Loan Board; and third, to set up a separate board which 
shall supervise the working of the system. 

The difficulties in ext ng this credit directly through the Federal 
reserve system are such that this method has been practically aban- 
doned as a solution. 

The Farm Loan Board has an entirely complete and separate fune- 
tion to perform. Their activities are solely connected with the safety 
of loans based on the absolute security of land values over a long 
period. If the intermediate credit system is to serve agriculture in 
advancing credits for production and orderly marketing of crops and 
the raising of live stock, it must be administered from an entirely dif- 
ferent viewpoint than that under which loans based on land values 
over 1 perlods of years are made. Furthermore, nothing should be 
done to in any way praa gereg the issuing of the Federal farm loan 
bonds based on this real estate, and a distinct difference should be 
made between the Federal farm loan bonds and the debentures or bonds 
to be sold on the basis of intermediate credit security. The two sys- 
tems should be kept as distinct as possible. 

We have attempted in the pioneers amendments to the Lenroot- 
Anderson bill to utilize the already established Federal land banks 
for the purpose of the distribution of this credit, and at the same 
time provide a new head, which we have called the Federal. farm 

155 board, which will supervise this new system of intermediate 

edits. 

On 2 of the bill, section 2, the Federal farm loan act is amended 
so that it “may be cited as the Federal farm loan and credit act. 
Then, we have left the administration of the act as set forth in Title I 
under the direction and control of the Federal Farm Loan Board, as it 
now stands, but we have placed the administration of the act under 
Title LI, which deals exclusively with the intermediate credit act, under 
the direction and control of the F. farm loan credit board. 

Then, in section 3, on page 2, we have further amended the Federal 
farm loan act by inserting two additional sections, sections 201 and 
203, and section 201 as set out in the Lenroot-Anderson bill then be- 
comes section 203. Section 201 provides for the establishment of the 
Federal farm credit bureau, under the supervision of the Federal farm 
credit board, and the new board has been set up in exactly the same 
way as the Federal Farm Loan Board was set up, with such changes 
as make it deal with the new credit system. The Federal land banks 
shall report to this board a schedule showing the salaries or rates of 
compensation paid to the officers and employees of its farm credits 
department, and the Federal farm credit board will require examina- 
tions and report of the condition of the farm credit departments of 
the land banks and prescribe a standard form for the statement of the 
conditions of these farm credit departments. 

Then, in section 202 we hare pees for joint sessions of the Farm 
Loan Board and the farm credit board, to be called at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Treasury or at the request of three members of 
said boards.: is authority to hold a joint session is created for the 
3 purpose of allocating the expense to the proper board arising 

m the establishment of the farm credits departments of the various 
Federal laud banks, but there may be other emergencies arising which 
pung affect both systems which would require such a joint session. 

Following these two new 5 we have kept exclusively to the 
wording of the Lenroot-Andersan bill, neon i erg the jurisdiction 
of the farm credits department as set up in the Federal land banks 
from the Federal Farm Loan Board to the Federal farm credit board, 
and these are the only changes, other than the renumbering of the 
sections, until we come to agetlon 203, new section 205, on page 6, line 
11, when the $5,000,000- 1 is inereased to $10,000,000. 

Section 204, on page: , new section 206, provides for the joint ses- 
sion ofithe two boards to equitabl appo on the joint expenses in- 
cusped; aod further provides that the Federal farm credit board shall 
assess this expense so determined against the farm credits A 
and inAine 14 on this page strike out the words “any additional per- 
sonnel In” as unnecessary under the changed su! on, 

In line 19, page 7, we have provided that the capital stock held b: 
the Government shall! be entitled to no dividends; this is in accord 
with the present farm-loan system, and we see no reason why the credit 
departments should be handicapped by this expense, which is not as- 
sessed against the farm-loan system. 

We realize that the particular objection that may be raised to this 
solution of the problem by those who have not familiarized themselves 
fully with the activities and functions roves in the act would be 
that we are creating two masters for the Federal farm-loan system. 
This criticism is not borne out by an examination of the functions of 
the separate departments in that, while the facilities of the Federal 
land banks are utili entirely distinct and Ne reg = departments with 
distinct and separate functions are set up in this bill, and in no way 
are their activities associated with those of the Federal land banks in 
their long-time mortgage lease but deal solely with the new inter- 


mediate credit system; consequently there is no overlapping in the 
Federal land banks, and the new board set up in Washington has ab 


solutely no jurisdiction over the activities of the Federal land bank 
with regara to the long-time loans, nor does the farm-loan system have 
any jurisdiction over the farm-credit departments of the Federal land 
banks; so that we have two distinct and arate systems, simply 
functioning through the one existing agency, the Federal land ban 
It is difficult to give any credence to the argument that such joint 
activity can not function properly when an examination of our present 
Fede reserve system shows a complete analogy of our proposed 
pisas, For instance, the Federal reserve bank has two distinct, func- 
ons to orm. One is that of a fiscal agency, and the other is its 
banking function. These Federal reserve ba acting as fiscal agency, 
are directly and completely under the control of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and the Federal ve Board has nothing to do with the 
fiscal agency in the Federal reserve bank. The other function of the 
Federal reserve bank is its banking function, which is directly under 
the control of the Federal Reserve Board, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury has canting the tos with regard to the banking functions of 
the Federal reserve here are two separate and distinct func 
tions of the Federal reserve banks, — ig +1 to two separate and 
distinct heads. When we carry this further down to the national bank 
member we find that it is under the control of two separate and 
distinct heads, namely, under the Federal reserve bank and, also, it is 
supervised by and reports to the Comptroller of the Currency. 
ermore, a State bank which is a member of the Federal reserve 
2 is under the control both of the Federal reserve bank and under 
the State banking department of the State in which it operates, yet 
no one would hold that the Federal reserve system is handicapped b 
tie 8 that it is operating under distinct and separate heads, okick 


We believe we have shown that this proposed solution is entirely 
feasible, is simple, and is preferable to the overlapping system which 
throws a double function on the Farm Loan Board, and the advantages 
are many. 

When the character of the loans is carefully considered it must 
remembered that they are so distinct and so different in their e 
that it would be difficult to supervise these joint systems under one 


head. 

We further suggest, though we have not included as an amendment 
to the bill, that a Treasury credit should be provided for the use of 
the credit board which will be sufficient to enable the credit board to 
augment the credits in the districts ag the need arises and will further 
oe the credit board with a substantial support when dealing in 

nk acceptances. 


Mr. SISSON. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Wrieut]. [Applause] ` 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I doubt if the gravity and seriousness and far-reaching 
effects of the destruction wrought by the ravages of the boll 
weevil in the South are very fully and generally appreciated. 
The boll weevil entered the United States from Mexico in 1892, 
and in 30 years has spread over the entire cotton belt, except 
the extreme northern boundaries of the cotton territory in Mis- 
souri and Tennessee. The official records of the United States 
Department of Agriculture show that from 1916 to 1920, in- 
clusive, the boll weevil had destroyed each year from two and 
one-half to three million bales of cotton, In 1921 the quantity 
of cotton destroyed by the weevil, according to Government 
statistics, was over 6,000,000 bales, and in 1922 near that 
figure. In 1920 this country produced over 13,000,000 bales. 
In 1921 it made not quite 8,000,000 bales, and the crop of 1922 
ginned up to January 1, 1923, was 9,598,907 bales, which prac- 
tically includes the entire crop of 1922. In the past six or 
seyen years, taking the average price of cotton, the producers 
have lost over $1,000,000,000 on account of the ravages of the 
boll weevil. 

I venture to read some excerpts from letters which: I have 
from constituents in my district and in the immediate section 
in which I live. I read from a letter written by Hon. J, P, 
Jones, sr., under date of December 13, 1922: 

* + The agricultural conditions in the remote rural districts 


on Sate without the use of calcium arsenate to pay for the 
. has been from one-half fo one and 
bales to the plo w. * I can’t see how the avera 
farmer can make another crop at all next year. I have lost $30, 
the past years g to hold and to care for my tenants and 
stock, hoping that conditions would change and react for the better. 
I will mention one illustration, and all others apply in the same pro- 
8 The mule dealers in Newnan told me that there have usually 

n about 25 carloads of good young mules shipped to Newnan an- 
nually before the wreck hit us; but this year not a single carload has 
been received there. But on the contrary, this year 15 carloads of 
the. best mules in the country have been shipped away from New- 
nan. : 

I now come to the second item of your inquiry—calclum arsenate 
and the methods of using it. I had 10 tenente e year who did not 
use calcium arsenate at all, and all 8 made won't pay for the fer- 
tilizers they used, which is a fair sample of this whole section w. 
no poison was used. My — de and myself cultivated 250 acres in cotton 
with wages labor, and u calcium arsenate on all of it, strictly ac- 
cording to the instructions of our State board of entomology, applying 
it five to six times during July and August, using 25 to 30 pounds 
during the whole season per acre, each separate application being about 
5 to pounds per acre. We made five to six more cotton per 
acre than any of our neighbors who did not use the poison. But for 
the unfavorable wea conditions here in July and August, we would 
have made a full crop. You know this was a very unfavorable year 
in this section 8 3 

e 5 maged our crop but little. 
If we had not made one mistake, by commencing. with the poison 
too late, I don’t think we would have had scarcely any 


boll weevils. We commenced using the poison July 1 when we 
ought to have commenced June 15. The board of ‘entomology in- 
structed us to wait for a 10 or 15 per cent infection, whereas we 
had 100 per cent infection to start with. 

I fought boll weevils this year all day and night, and learned a 
great deal about their habits and methods of operation, and I expect 
to be more successful next year than I was this year. 
The machine for applying the poison is a very simple little machine 
covering two rows at a e, and ought not to cost over $10 or $12 
and yet I had to pay $55 for every one I used. One machine will 
take care of 30 or 40 acres during one season. The dealers, who 
have the exclusive right to sell these machines in the State, made 
this year over $50.000 profits on their sales, and would have doubled 
that if they could have gotten the ma es. Such an outrage ought 
not to be allowed by the laws of the country against an agricultural 
people struggling for their existence. 

y boys and myself have made and ginned more cotton from our 
farm where we used the calcuim arsenate than the public gin at 
Whitesbury has ginned in a circumference with a diameter of 6 or 7 
miles around W ogee where formerly they have been ginning 
2,000 to 2,500 bales. e calcium arsenate I used this year was 
bought through the State board of entomology for 9 cents per 

und f. o. b. Atlanta, Ga. The manufacturers have already con- 
racted with the speculators for every pound they can make between 
now and the time for use next summer, and they won't sell a pound 
to anybody else. The prevailing price now f. o. b. is 15 to 18 cents 
per pound, and I expect by next season it will be 20 cents and 
perhaps more.. 

* . . * . * 5 

In explanation I wish to say that in the Cotton Belt 
they speak about the size of a farm by the number of plows. 
The number of acres of an average plow is 20 to 30, 25 being 
the average acres. Formerly in a good cotton-producing sec- 
tion the average production a plow was 8 to 20 bales. 

I also read some extracts from a letter from Mr. James S. 


Peters, of Manchester, Ga.: 
* . * » * * 


* 

+- + œ Meriwether County once produced upward of 25,000 
bales of cotton and our crop this year will fall below 6,000 bales, 
Talbot County, just to our south, is in a worse condition, and I am 
likewise informed that this is true about Harris. Much of the lands 
in these counties has been abandoned and the labor has either left 
the farms or gone North. It would be hard to tell you in a letter the 
conditions of the farmers in this section; however, you will get a very 
good idea when I tell yoa that few of our farmers are able to y 
the interest on their indebtedness, borrow money at the banks, or buy 
supplies on terms; of course, you will find some exceptions among the 
more thrifty. 

I have been trying to grow cotton for the past six years in the face 
of the boll weevil, and sometimes I Fret despondent ; however, I expect to 
try again the e year, and will try the following plan: It is my 
purpose to prepare the land as early as possible; fertilize, ee about 
400 to 600 pounds of high-grade fertilizer to the acre; plant shallow; 
and cultivate likewise as rapidly as possible. As soon as the leaves 
begin to show up I expect to begin spraying with a hand duster and 
continue as long as the weather conditions are favorable or the 
cotton gets large enough that spraying is impractical. This plan, in 
my opinion, on average land should produce from 500 to 1,000 pounds 
of cotton; on average land the variation, as you will note, is large 
and is a result of weather conditions, 

. * . » . * * 

This year we were able to secure arsenate at 9 cents per pound, and, 
in my opinion, we can very well afford to exchan 1 und of lint 
cotton for 2 pounds of calcium arsenate, and when the price goes above 
this, whether or not it will pay depends upon too many conditions to 
mention; however, I might say that intelligence, soil, and weather 
conditions will in a large measure determine the result. 

In thinking over the situation it looks now like spraying will eventu- 
ally represent about the same outlay in making a crop as heretofore 
expended on fertilizer, and the cost of applying it will heavier than 
the expense of scattering the fertilizer. The cost of the spray ma- 
chines ranges from $15 for a hand machine to $275 for a power ma- 
chine. © © * 

* . * . . * . 


I have several other letters along the same line. I want to 
read some extracts from a letter from Mr. H. H. North, of my 


city. president of the Manufacturers’ National Bank there: 
* * . * . 


. * 

1 beg to say that Coweta's normal crop was about 30,000 
bales per annum; a few years it was much larger. I think the crop 
of 1919 was in the neighborhood of 32,000 bales. We bad very few 
weevils that year. In 1920 the weevil appeared in what we considered 
a small way, and our crop that year was about 18.000 bales. In 1921 
we had in the neighborhood of 8,000 bales. and the present year it 
will not much exceed 3,000 bales. This year’s crop was made, but in a 
few instances, without the use of fertilizer or poison, as both of these 
commodities were sold only for cash aid our farmers were so dis- 
heartened that very few of them used either. Every farmer who used 
good fertilizers and poison, as directed by the Agricultural Department, 
profited by it very much. * * * 

* * * . * * „ 

In regard to the condition of the farmers in this section brought 
about by the destruction of the cotton crop caused by the boll weevil, 
I can hardly describe it to you. You know our ple so well, 
They have never been extravagant, but it is deplorable to see people 
who were the backbone of our country, and who beld their obliga- 
tions on a parity with their religion, placed in a position from 
the disaster wronght by the boll weevil that unless we can success- 
fully raise cotton again will never be able to pay their debts. 
However, they are making every sacrifice and are ready now to 
3 application worked out by the Government to fight the boll 
weevil. 

One of the worst features that I see in our present condition is 
the decline in our rural institutions. Our schools are declining and 
our farming population is barely able to support the churches. How- 
ever, they are making every sacrifice to do this. 

+ * The calcium arsenate prices quoted to us have been 
carload lots, 17 cents per pound; less than carload lots, 18 to 19 
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cents per pound. * è This seems to be a pretty stiff advance 
from cents per pound last year. The prices on t stin - 
chines were last year $18 for the hand SE ‘and on the 


pip Satoh duster, which carried two rows at a time, * 925 og we 
e present prices of arsenate and the machines, I am afrai 

keep a great many of our smaller farmers from using the 5 5 
other year. but they all seem anxious to use it, and I believe would give 
it a pretty thorough tryout if it were possible for them to do so. fhe 
banks would be very ‘willing to furnish sufficient arsenate and the 
machines, but at the present prices and with the amount of fertilizer, 
that would have to be paid for cash, sufficient to make a crop, and the 
other necessary expenses, it would make an advance that we would be 
a little slow in furnishing except to people who have sufficient supplies 
ark 88 to make their crops above the expenses of poison and fer- 

. * > * * $ . 

I also have a letter from Mr. A. A. Reese, who in a very prac- 
tical way points out the benefit resulting from the use of cal- 
cium arsenate, and some extracts from this letter are as 
follows: 

. 8 * * * . s * 

The State board is at variance with the United State: 
Louisiana in some respects, But the only one of much eee the 
time to begin with the poison. Our board claims that the time to put it 
on is when the weevils first begin, and that is before the cotton has any 
squares, or fruit. The weevil commences in the young, tender bud of 
the stalk as soon as he comes out of his winter uarters. Now, 1 
contend that I did the best work of the year by dusting the little 
cotton in the top just as soon as I chopped out to a stand and plowed 
it. The weevils were very numerous and sucking the bud, as that was 
all they could feed upon at that time. I got the first crop that came 
out of winter quarters before I had any fruit, or squares, on my cotton, 
I dusted this small cotton with little sacks that my wife made for me, 
I had her make about 100 of these. I will send you one. It is 
made of bedticking with a cheesecloth bottom, and the little negroes 
can go over an acre every two hours. I used the sack for two or three 
applications, because I could work the women and children and keep 
my plow hands and mules to the 22 Now, after the cotton begins 
to be full of squares and blooms the dusting machines are best. 

Now for the Government’s advice—I mean from the Louisiana office. 
They claim not to poon in the early season, not even at all until you 
have squares and blooms, and then wait until you see 15 or 20 per cent 
infestation. They claim we waste the arsenate and throw away our 
time by the early applications. I contend that is the best time to 
kill the weevil, because he must eat to live, and he can only live by 
eating the bud of the plant. I had two croppers that never did have 
any squares to pick up from the ground or off the stalk for no other 
reason than that they poisoned at the time to get the first crop of 
weevils as they came out. “A stitch in time saves nine.” The first 
application should be as light as you can put it. I mean by that, 
just so you can see the dust in the top of the bud. And, too, that is 
enough at any time to dust, an amount that will show the dust all 
2 the foliage. I used more than necessary this year, but had to 
earn. 

Now, if you can put 1 to 2 pounds to acre for first application is 
sufficient. Then increase 1 800 per acre as the stalks ya larger, 
My plan this year will be to 2 pounds per acre, first’ ‘application, 
Second application three weeks from first with 3 pounds per acre, If 
no rain for 24 hours after second application, wait two weeks for 
third and put 4 pounds per acre. Then, about same time, 5 pounds 
p acre; then, about same time, 6 pounds per acre; then, about same 
ime, 7 pounds per acre, 

Notice, now, I said if no rain within 24 hours after application to 
wait. But if it rained hard enough to wash off the dust. I would put 
on earlier. Now, here is how to tell: Go in the field. Count 100 
squares on one row in same place; take 10 rows until you count 1.000. 
As you count pick off infested squares and hold in your hand until 
you count the 1,000. Now deduct the infested or punctured squares 
83 while counting the 1,000 and you have the percentage of 

ation, 

For instance: First 100 you have 2—2 per cent; second 100 
have 1—1 per cent; third 100 you have 5—5 r cent; fourth 100 
you have 4—4 per cent; fifth 100 you have 3—3 per cent. 

In 500 you have 15 punctured of 100, or 15 per cent. 

$ > s . * * . 

I wish to say just here that all of us used too much arsenate. We 
thought the stalk had to be white with it. But that is not the way. 
Just enough to see the dust by looking closely is all that is necessary, 
and will do as much good as ten times that amount. Some of our 
farmers used 50 pounds per acre this year. I used 25 to 35 pounds, 
And am going to make a crop next year on less, if the rains do not 
interfere too much. I only made about 30 bales last year, 1921, with- 
out arsenate. This year I reduced ny acreage and bought $450 worth 
of arsenate. I have ginned 85 or 90 bales for this year with less 
guano. My plan for next year is 400 to 500 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre and about 25 to 30 pounds of arsenate. I am going after 750 
bales of cotton for 1923. 

* * . . . + * 
Our arsenate cost us 9 cents per pound, bought through our Sta 
board for 1922. As yet they have ane been able to contract for 1028. 
t was hard to get for 1921. Some farmers could not get 


you 


any at all. 
. 


* * . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wil. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand the Senate has passed a 
resolution proviđing $10,000,000 for the purchase of nitrate of 
soda and calcium arsenate. That is now before the Agricul- 
tural Committee.. Does the gentleman think that that would be 
a good thing to aid the farmer in getting calcium arsenate? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will come to that presently. I thank the 
gentleman for calling attention to it. Now, gentlemen, as a 
farmer I know something about the customs and ravages of the 
boll weevil. I believe the best method of fighting the boll 
weevil is this: First of all, for the southern farmer to produce 


* . * 
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an abundant supply of foodstuff and feed stuff for his farm. 
Then to plant 5 or 10 acres to the plow in cotton and let the 
land be very fertile, the very best of the land. Prepare it thor- 
oughly, plant it early, use the best seed, one that will mature 
the earliest, fertilize it heavily, cultivate it intensively and in- 
telligently apply the calcium arsenate, and in an ordinary 
year if the seasons are reasonably favorable some cotton can be 
produced. 

I want to say in that connection that some years in some 
sections a fairly good crop might be produced without the use of 
calcium arsenate, because if the summer is long and dry and the 
crop is properly fertilized and cultivated some cotton can be 
produced. But in the Cotton Belt, as a rule, it is unsafe to 
undertake the production of cotton without the use of calcium 
arsenate. It is the only remedy which the Department of Agri- 
culture has discovered to effectively destroy the weevil after 
many years of research and experimentation. 

So, you see, fertilizer and calcium arsenate are needed in the 
Cotton Belt. But tLe South is not the only section that uses 
fertilizer. It is used in the East and in the Northwest and the 
West, but it is more generally used throughout the Cotton Belt 
than in any other section of the United States. Now, the 
Senate of the United States last Saturday passed a joint reso- 
lution creating a revolving fund of $10,000,000, and authorizing 
the President to purchase with it sodium nitrate and calcium 
arsenate. 

You ask my attitude about that. If that resolution comes 
before the House I will support it. I believe it would be a 
good thing for it to pass. Of course, there is a principle in 
legislation of that kind that ordinarily I would not stand for, 
but growing out of the emergency that confronts us and the 
gravity of the situation, I will support the resolution gladly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I understand the purpose is to buy it 
and furnish it to the farmers at cost, so that it will not cost 
the Government anything. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentignan yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. GARNER. I notice the gentleman said in one of the let- 
ters it stated that the machine that they were selling for $55 
ought to be sold for $15. Had we not better amend the reso- 
lution and give the farmers the machine at cost, so that they 
will not pay these profiteers a $40 bonus? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think that would be a good idea, but when 
you start that kind of legislation the gentleman knows there is 
no end to it. 

But I want to go on record as emphatically supporting the 
joint resolution adopted by the Senate for the purchase of 
calcium arsenate and nitrate of soda, 

Mr. GARNER. About how much calcium arsenate is used 
in the course of a year in the way of eradicating the boll 
weevil? 

Mr. WRIGHT. It is practically a new question and the 
statistics are difficult to obtain. The truth is there are not over 
fifteen to sixteen thousand tons available in the United States, 
and not over 8,000 of those are available for agriculture. 

Mr. GARNER. How much would the 8,000 tons be worth 
at the market price? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I believe the highest price at which I have 
heard it quoted is 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. GARNER. Then you only need about $500,000 to buy 
that. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Five or six hundred thousand dollars I un- 
dertake to say will purchase all of the calcium arsenate in ex- 
istence available in the United States to-day. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Is it not the purpose of the resolution 
to protect the farmer against the profiteer in this absolutely 
necessary article to destroy the boll weevil? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think that is one of the principal elements 
involved. 

Mr. GARNER. Do I understand that the principal thing to 
be gained by the resolution which the Senate passed is to en- 
able the President to go into the business of purchasing calcium 
arsenate and to distribute it, to prevent profiteering? 

Mr. WRIGHT. To make it available to the farmer. Of 
course, the farmer must pay the Government the full cost of 
it to the Government in cash. 

Mr. GARNER. Is it not available if he has the money to 
buy it? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The truth is that it is coming into such 
general use that, being comparatively scarce in this country, 
the profiteers and the speculators have exploited it, and cor- 


nered it, so that-it is commanding a price wholly out of pro- 
portion to its intrinsic value. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. I agree with the gentleman that the trouble 
is that there is a limited supply of it because there has been a 
limited demand, but this new use of it has made the demand 
so unlimited that the men with money find it profitable to buy 
it and charge unreasonable prices for it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. That is the point that I make. They have 
cornered it, knowing the supply of the article and the demand 
for it. I am strongly in favor of the use of calcium arsenate, 
and in favor of the use of nitrate of soda, and those are some 
of the things I have in my mind in making these brief remarks. 
Let us take the question of nitrate of soda. The farmers of 
this country use only about 250,000 tons of Chilean nitrate. 
That is all that is available to them. The Government of the 
United States owns quite a supply of it down at Old Hickory, 
in the State of Tennessee. It has been there I presume for 
several years. The sacks have become eaten and are in some- 
what bad condition. It is stored in warehouses. They had a 
sale a few weeks ago of 25,000 tons of it. I believe the average 
price at which it was sold was $47 a ton. They are now offer- 
ing 28,000 tons for sale on the 30th of this month at the same 
point, Old Hickory, Tenn. If the $10,000,000 revolving fund is 
to be created for the purchase of nitrate of soda, it would seem 
a shortsighted policy for the Government to sell the surplus of 
this material it already has on hand and then go into the 
market and rebuy it. Of course, whoever purchases the sur- 
plus stock at Old Hickory or other points would want a profit 
on it if resold. It would seem that some provision should be 
made whereby this surplus stock of nitrate now owned by the 
Government should be handled or sold in such quantities as 
that the farmers of the country could buy it and thus let it be 
devoted to the production of crops, so much needed. Nitrate 
of soda is now commanding a pretty good price, but if you will 
take the 250,000 tons that are consumed by the farmers of the 
country and multiply that by $45 a ton you will see that 
$10,000,000 would nearly buy all that is annually imported into 
this country for the use of the farmers. Two things that the 
cotton planter needs to-day are fertilizer and calcium arsenate. 
Where do we get this nitrate of soda? It is imported from 
Chile, and in what way? 

England controls three-fourths of those Chilean nitrate mines. 
What are we doing in this country? England transports coal 
in her ships from England and from Germany to Chile with 
which to operate those Chilean mines. By the time the coal 
is transported and the power generated by it is furnished to 
the nitrate mines the cost of mining it is about $8 a ton, and 
then when it leaves Chile to come to the United States the 
Chilean Government exacts an export duty of over $12 a ton, 
so that before it ever leaves the coast of Chile en route to the 
United States it has cost over $20 a ton. It has to go through 
the Panama Canal, and what do we do there? The American 
farmer helped to pay for that canal, and he is compelled to pay 
the toll to have this nitrate go through that canal. While we 
spend billions of dollars for Chilean nitrate, do you know that 
to-day down at Muscle Shoals, in the State of Alabama, there 
is standing idle and at great cost to the Government a nitrate 
plant built by this Government which is capable of producing 
40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually, which is equivalent to 
every pound of Chilean nitrate which the farmers consume? 
Forty thousand tons of fixed nitrogen is the equivalent of 
250.000 tons of Chilean nitrate imported into this country 
and used by the farmers. From the air over one acre of land 
there can be fixed 33,880 tons of nitrogen, and the supply is 
inexhaustible, as it is replenished in the air. Not only this, 
but nitrogen and fertilizers can be economically produced at 
this wonderful plant at Muscle Shoals and so that as a result 
of the operation of the plant the farmers of this country would 
be saved an almost incalculable amount during the 100-year 
period which Mr. Ford, in his offer, obligates the company to 
be formed to operate this plant. Mr. Thomas A. Edison, who 
has studied the question, gives it as his opinion that fertilizers 
ean be produced at Muscle Shoals at about half the price at 
which they are now sold. 

It should also be kept in mind that with 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen a mixed, well balanced fertilizer can be made aggre- 
gating 2,000,000 tons. 

Mr. GARNER. Then, if we could get the Ford proposition 
supported by our friends on the other side, we would only 
have to have $500,000 in order to get the other. 

Mr. WRIGHT. In order to relieve the entire situation. So 
that we are in this attitude: For more than a year and a half 
Henry Ford has had pending a proposition to take over this 
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wonderful plant, to operate it to its full capacity. As early 
as June of last year a bill was reported to this House by 
a Republican committee of this House favoring the acceptance 
of the Ford offer, and yet not one move has been made toward 
the passage of that bill or making it possible for this great 
project to be turned over to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Why? What is it that is standing in the 
way of Congress passing on this matter? I thought perhaps 
the gentleman would tell the people of the country. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will tell what I think about it. I believe 
that the great banks and trust companies of this country are 
fighting Mr. Ford’s offer. I believe the great automobile con- 
cerns of the country are fighting it; that the great water- 
power companies of the country are fighting it; that the 
great fertilizer trusts are fighting it, I believe that practically 
every big industry and tinancial concern in the United States 
are fighting the Henry Ford offer, 

Mr. GARNER. But probably the most important one is the 
gentleman who sits at the other end of the Avenue. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Perhaps the gentleman is correct. : 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Does not the gentleman know 
that I filed a report against the Henry Ford offer, in which I 
gave my reasons? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly; the gentleman filed a very able 
report, He is as much entitled to his views as any other 
Member of the House. In addition to that, I believe that if this 
great project were turned over to Henry Ford under his 
offer in addition to the manufacture of nitrogen and fer- 
tilizers at Muscle Shoals he would begin the manufacture of 
calcium arsenate. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman knows, I am 
very much in favor of Mr, Ford haying Muscle Shoals, but I 
would like him to tell the House on what authority he bases 
that statement that if Mr. Ford had the contract he would also 
manufacture calcium arsenate? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I am not authorized to speak for Mr. Ford; 
but I say this to my colleague, that I have personally taken 
this matter up with the representative of Henry Ford, Mr. 
W. B. Mayo, and suggested to him the possibility of manu- 
facturing calcium arsenate at Muscle Shoals as well as fer- 
tilizers, and also the manufacture of machines there which 
could be supplied to the farmers at reasonable prices to dis- 
tribute this calcium arsenate, and he is intensely interested 
in it and is pow actively engaged in working on the question 
to determine whether it is practical to manufacture calcium 
arsenate at Muscle Shoals. 

It would seem. however, of doubtful propriety to ask Mr. 
Ford if he would manufacture calcium arsenate at Muscle 
Shoals, as his offer thus far has been ignored, and he might 
very properly ask this House what it proposed to do in refer- 
ence to his present offer, which bas been pending so long. 
I firmly believe if this great plant at Muscle Shoals should 
be turned over to him under his offer he would gladly manu- 
facture calcium arsenate there as well as fertilizers. I believe 
he would do this not only because of the interest he has mani- 
fested in the prosperity of this country but because if for no 
other reason from a selfish standpoint. Henry Ford knows as 
well as any man living he can not sell trucks, tractors, and 
ears through the South unless there is a production of cotton, 
He knows without the use of fertilizer and calcium arsenate 
that cotton can not be successfully produced. I am persuaded 
that the manufacture of calcium arsenate at Muscle Shoals is 
entirely practicable. Upon the completion of Dam No. 2 an 
abundant supply of power will be available; that section 
abounds in unlimited supply of lime rock from which the best 
grade of lime can be produced, and if white arsenic can be 
secured, and it can be, certainly Mr. Ford is in a position to do 
so and thus all of the elements necessary to produce calcium 
arsenate could be easily brought together at the Muscle Shoals 
plant. It will be understood that pure lime and white arsenic 
are the necessary ingredients in the manufacture of calcium 
arsenate. 

It occurs to me that while it is a fine proposition to create this 
revolving fund of $10,000,000 to buy nitrate of soda and calcium 
arsenate, that what we need in this country is production of 
both. It would seem the only present prospect of success along 
these lines is this offer of Henry Ford, an offer made by a 
man whose ability no one questions and whose offer is clear 
and explicit as to just what he will do for this country at 
Muscle Shoals if this vast property is turned over to him. Now, 
this is not a local question, it is not even a Cotton Belt question. 
It is national in its scope; indeed, I might say, it is world-wide. 
The South can not buy the splendid mules which are raised in 


Indiana, Missourl, and Illinois without the the production of 
cotton. The South can not buy the manufactured products of 
New England unless they can grow cotton, The South can not 
pay life insurance premiums and fire insurance premiums to the 
great companies in the East and North unless she can grow cot- 
ton. The great textile mills in New England can not run with- 
out cotton, Stop its production and the spindles are idle, thou- 
sands of persons thrown out of employment and the rich har- 
vest of dividends cut off. And it is surprising to me that when 
this question comes up how many of my good friends from the 
East are opposing it. Now, my good friend, the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. PARKER], who filed a minority report on the 
Muscle Shoals proposition.. He is from the good State of New 
Jersey and he is opposed to the Ford offer. What section, my 
friend, has supported New Jersey or the East more than Georgia 
and the South. It is of mutual interest. You make certain 
things we want and we make certain things you want, and so 
it is with all sections, 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman himself, I believe, signed the 
minority report on the committee? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I did. 

Mr. HULL. Then the gentleman should not censure the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I did not. I stated he had as much right—— 

Mr. FIELDS. But there is a difference between the two 
minority reports. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I filed a report accepting the Ford offer as 
finally passed up by the committee. The gentleman [Mr. HULL] 
signed the majority report, which recommended the passing of 
a piece of legislation through this House for Mr. Ford to do 
something he never offered to do and which we have no assur- 
ance he will ever do. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman will be fair with me. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman knows the reason I objected to 
the Ford offer was because it was to give him something we 
did not own; and as I look at it, that makes it an immoral act. 

Mr.. WRIGHT. He only pr@posed to take what interest the 
Government has in the Gorgas steam plant. 

Mr. HULL. We have no right to give him something we do 
not own. 

Mr. CRISP. Did not the legal adviser advise that the con- 
tract was not legally binding on the Government? 

Mr. HULL. That may not be binding, but you can not trans- 
fer realty you do not own, and we did not own any realty 
within 90 miles of the Gorgas steam plant, as the gentleman 
knows. 3 

Mr. CRISP. The proposition was simply to relegate the Gov- 
ernment’s interest, whatever that may be, 

Mr. HULL. Let me ask this question. 
ov WRIGHT. I hope this is not being taken out of my 

me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The truth about it is the matter to which 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] refers was the Gorgas steam 
plant in which the Alabama Power Co. has an interest. There 
is no inconsistency in accepting the Ford offer just as he made 
it, including the Gorgas steam plant, because he only asked that 
whatever interest, and no more, that the Government has in 
that plant be transferred to him. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. HULL. Can a sovereign transfer a claim against an- 
other individual? Has it ever been done? If so, cite an in- 
stance. 

Mr, WRIGHT. There is no doubt about the right of this Gov- 
ernment to transfer whatever interest it does have in the Gorgas 
steam plant. 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Can I have five additional minutes? 

Mr. SISSON. If I had it I would be glad to give it to the 
gentleman. I will yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I wish to add that white arsenic is pro- 
duced in the United States as a by-product in the smelting 
of copper and other ores. Operations which have arsenic as 
their principal product were carried on during the high prices 
of the war years in Washington and in Virginia, but these 
operations were abandoned with the reduction in prices at 
the close of the war. In 1901 the production of white arsenic, 
according to the Geological Survey, the domestic production, 
reached its maximum of 11,502 tons. Added to which were im- 
ported 3,740 tons, making a total supply of 15,242 tons. In 1921, 
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according to the Geological Survey, the domestic production 
fell off to 4,786 tons, while the imports were 1,699 tons, making 
a total supply of 6,455 tons. 

The total production and importations for 1921, if wholly 
available for the production of calcium arsenate, would have 
produced about 16,140 tons of this material. 

The price between 1901 and 1915 averaged about 2.8 cents 
per pound. In 1920 it reached about 8.8 cents per pound, and 
in 1921 it averaged 7.5 cents a pound, or about $150 per ton. 
Since about 800 pounds of white arsenic are required per ton 
of calcium arsenate manufactured, the cost of the white ar- 
senic alone at this rate would be about $60 per ton of calcium 
arsenate. With large-scale production, having white arsenic 
as the principal product, the cost might be reduced. 

Although there are about 130 minerals containing arsenic, 
there are 3 minerals which form the principal commercial 
supply of white arsenic obtained from operations in which 
arsenic is the principal product: 

Arsenopyrite, or mispickle, is a mineral containing 46 per 
cent arsenic and consisting of arsenic, iron, and sulphur. It 
is the most widely distributed of any of the arsenic minerals. 
The second mineral is realgar, a sulphide of arsenic, containing 
approximately 70 per cent arsenic; and the third mineral is 
orpiment, also a sulphide of arsenic, containing about 61 per 
cent pure arsenic. Realgar and orpiment are “replacement 
minerals,” occurring in veins and fissures, and not massive 
deposits. 

There are no large deposits of arsenic ores in the United 
States that are being worked primarily for their arsenic con- 
tent. Arsenopyrite occurs in limited quantities in 22 States 
from Maine to California. A small deposit has been worked 
in New York State, where it is found in a narrow vein; lenses 
of limited size and undetermined as to number, and varying 
from a few inches to 14 feet in thickness, have been worked 
in a small way in Floyd County, Va., during the period of war 
prices. Commercially important deposits have also been found 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota. The principal occurrences 
of orpiment in this country are a thin, unworked bed in the 
Mercur district in Utah and the Monte Cristo deposit in the 
State of Washington, which was worked in a temporary way 
during the war. Realgar is not mined in the United States. 

The principal foreign deposits of arsenic ores occur at widely 
separated points, some of which are remote from civilization. 
While information is meager, large amounts of arsenic are re- 
ported by the British vice consul in Corsica to exist on that 
island in the form of realgar and orpiment. From a similar 
source reports are had of realgar deposits in the Hu-nan Prov- 
ince in China. near the Yangtze River. A deposit of orpiment, 
which has been mined to more or less extent, is in eastern 
Kurdistan, between the Caspian Sea and the Mediterranean 
Sea. Small amounts of arsenic ore are produced in France and 
southern Rhodesia, and manufactured white arsenic is pro- 
duced in Great Britain, Australia, Oanada, Greece, Japan, 
Spain, Portugal, and South Africa. Japan is said to have fairly 
large deposits of ores containing copper and lead carrying from 
15 to 80 per cent arsenic. The production, however, is small, 
amounting to about 1,067 tons in 1919, of which 911 tons were 
exported to the United States. It has been estimated that the 
possible annual production from known sources in Japan would 
amount to about 4,000 tons of white arsenic per year. 

Arsenic compounds are. used in industries for making dyes 
and wood preservatives, and as a means of removing hair from 
hides in tanning; they are used to decolorize glass and to harden 
shot, and as an alloy to harden certain metals. Railroads use 
large quantities as a weed killer, and stock raisers also use 
considerable amounts in sheep dips for killing ticks and pre- 
venting foot rot. It is used as the basis of Paris green as an 
insecticide on valuable crops. Medicinally it is used in the 
form of “ Fowler’s solution” to fatten horses, and, although 
from two to four grains are fatal, it nevertheless has many 
yaluable medicinal uses. White arsenic is on the free list, 
while calcium arsenate has an ad valorem of 25 per cent. This 
should be removed. The agricultural consumer of calcium 
arsenate in this country derives no benefit from the fact that 
white arsenic is on the free list if this arsenic is manufactured 
into calcium arsenate. It is wholly inconsistent to levy an ad 
valorem of 25 per cent on calcium arsenic and place white 
arsenic on the free list. The thing the American farmer needs 
is calcium arsenate and when he buys this he pays the equiva- 
lent of the 25 per cent ad valorem on the white arsenic whether 
it is imported or produced in this country, and the manufac- 
turer of calcium arsenate gets the benefit of and profits by the 
25 per cent ad valorem on white arsenic, 

Gentlemen of the committee, referring to cotton—when I 
think about the cotton plant I am always reminded of the beau- 


tiful tribute that the lamented and now immortal Henry W. 
Grady paid when he was in the very prime and vigor of his 
career. 

I want to read these lines. They were penned by Mr. Grady 
at a time when a normal production of cotton was being made 
throughout the Cotton Belt. They are as follows:. 

What a royal plant it is! The world waits in attendance on its 
growth. The shower that falls whispering on its leaves is heard around 
the earth. The sun that shines on it is tempered by the prayers of all 
people. The frost that chills it and the dew that descends from the 
stars is noted, and the trespass of a little worm on its green leaf is 
more to England than the advance of the Russian Army on her Asian 


outposts 

t is gold from the instant it puts forth its tiny shoot. Its fiber is 
current in every bank, and when loosing its fleece to the sun it floats 
umble farmer. That man is 


a banner that glorifies the field of the 
marshaled under a flag that will compel the allegiance of the world 
It is the heritage that 


and wring tribute from every nation on earth. 
God gave to this people forever as their own when he arched our 
skies, established our mountains, girt us about with the ocean, loosed 
the breezes, tempered the sunshine, and measured the rain. 

Our's and our children's forever: As princely a talent as ever came 
from His hand to mortal stewardship. 

[Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, I say those beautiful lines that I 
have read were penned when the production of cotton was 
normal. Since then the industry has practically been destroyed 
by the ravages, not of a little worm on its foliage but by a 
brown, rusty bug known as the boll weevil. I am appealing to 
the House to-day, to men of all sections, to come to our relief 
and accept this Henry Ford offer and aid in recrowning cotton 
as king and in bringing prosperity to the country. [Applause.] 

ue GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I understand the gentleman is willing 
to take Henry Ford and grease him and swallow him whole? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WRIGHT. I undertake to say to this House that I am in 
favor of accepting the Henry Ford offer for Muscle Shoals 
as reported in a bill that I introduced in this House last May 
or early in June last. 

Mrs. HUCK rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the lady from 
Illinois rise? 

Mrs. HUCK. I rise to ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
lady from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia submitted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I understand Mr. Newton is willing to 
yield me his 15 minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not customary for gentlemen who 
are yielded time to transfer their time. If it is agreeable to 
the chairman of the committee, I have no objection, but I have 
yielded to gentlemen who have taken up the time, and that 
will crowd me out of any time for myself. There are four 
gentlemen here who have each asked for an allowance of five 
minutes’ time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to revise and extend his remarks, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 


RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the pending bill appropriates 
$37,000,000 for the improvement and maintenance of the rivers 
and harbors of the United States for the next fiscal year, The 
amendment proposes to increase this amount to $56,589,910. 
The sole issue, of course, is whether the increased appropriation 
named in the amendment is necessary. 

The object of the appropriation is to increase the transporta- 
tion facilities of the country. And there never was a time when 
this increase was so sorely needed as it is now. This fall, at 
Buffalo, at the foot of the Great Lakes, 20,000,000 bushels of 
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wheat were tied up in the elevators, which were filled to over- 
flowing, and even on vessels which were unable to start on 
their return trips because there was no place to receive the 
grain with which they were loaded. To-day, much of the wheat 
of the West is in the farmers’ hands because they are unable 
to secure cars to transport it to market. All over the country 
there is a shortage of coal for manufacturing and even for the 
heating of homes. The infirmities of age and the helplessness 
of infancy are not protected from the rigors of the winter sea- 
son because of the shortage of freight cars. When this country 
is prosperous; when its factories are running full time and a 
bountiful crop has been harvested by the farmer, the railroads 
are unable to carry the freight of the country and there is no 
prospect of railroad facilities being increased so as to overtake 
the transportation demands. The cost of transportation has 
increased enormously, so that it bears an undue proportion to 
the cost of production. For instance, the transportation of coal 
from the mouth of the mine is frequently more than the cost of 
the coal at the mine. While transportation costs are likely to 
remain relatively high and are sure to be higher than they 
were before the war, the cost of shipment by water is always 
lower than that by rail, and nonperishable products, such as 
grain, lumber, oil, coal, and ore, should be transported by water 
and the lighter and more perishable products be left for rail 
shipment. 

The congestion in transportation exists in the interior of 
the country. There is no difficulty about shipment on the 
ocean. In fact, ocean tonnage is at the present moment tied 
up for lack of business, much of which would have cargoes if 
only they could be transported to the seaboard. So the most 
pressing question presented is one of the improvement of our 
interior waterways, of our lakes, and our rivers. There never 
has been a time when such congestion of transportation existed 
or when the price of transportation was so high as to-day. 
The farmer was never in such straits from inability to ship 
the products which have cost him a year’s work and outlay as 
right now, and the industrial life and the physical well-being 
of the community were never as acutely menaced by the short- 
age of fuel as at this moment. 

So we approach a consideration of the question whether the 
greater appropriation sought by the amendment is needed, 
having in mind the congestion and the high freight rates; the 
needs of the farmer and the consumer; and the critical condi- 
tion of the manufacturer and of the householder. The situation 
differs so entirely from any conditions which have existed in 
the past that it is impossible to reach a fair solution of the 
question as to what amount is needed for the improvement 
and maintenance of our rivers and harbors by a comparison 
with the past. 

It is easy to say that the $37,000,000 carried in the bill and 
the $12,000,000 in the Treasury make a total of $49,000,000, 
which is more than has been expended in any fiscal year for 
some considerable period. Those who urge this forget, however, 
that during the war we appropriated only for such projects as 
were necessary for war purposes, and that since the war and 
until a year ago we have been limited in our expenditures on 
account of the very great burden of taxation being borne by 
our people. For these reasons the appropriations and the ex- 
penditures have been kept down to a minimum. Indeed, not 
alone was the prosecution of waterway improvements aban- 
doned, but even maintenance was neglected and harbors were 
allowed to silt and lose the depth which they had before the war. 
So at the present time we are met with such a necessity for 
the improvement of our waterways as never before existed, and 
at the same time our rivers and harbors are in worse condi- 
tion than they have been for a long period of years. 

The doubling of the transportation demands of our country 
each decade, the inability of the railroads to meet this enor- 
mous, rapid, and steady growth in property needing shipment, 
and the fact that the waterways alone can furnish the relief 
which this country needs now and will need to a greater extent 
and more seriously each year, if we are to avoid waste of our 
farm and manufactured products, is shown by the following 
statements of great transportation authorities. 

RAILROAD COMMENT ON RAIL CONGESTION, 


Mr. C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, makes the following statement: 

What is common! 
of all kinds of railwa. 
trucks, terminal facilities, etc. For a number of years the rate 


ed, ani represents 


years ending with 1921 the number of locomotives increased only 275 a 
year and the number of freight cars only 6.000 a year. The increase in 
the number of locomotives in the seven years ending with 1921 was 
only one-ninth as great as in the seven years ending with 1907, while 
the increase in the number of freight cars was only one-fifteenth as 
great. The decline in the amount and capacity of the equipment pro- 
vided has been accompanied by a cor nding decline in other facili- 
ties. This condition can not continue without causing frequently recur- 
ring losses of a serious nature to the country. 

Vice President McCrea of the Pennsylvania Railroad Oo., 
before the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, on February 24, 
1922, made the following statement: 

In the United States during the 12 months ending December, 1921, 
but 400 miles of new line were built, while 700 miles were abandoned. 
Practically no railronds have built double track, increased their yard 
facilities, or taken steps to relieve congested points where they have 
had much of their trouble in the past few years and know they will 
have more trouble in the future. We have bad no money for this; 
every dollar available and all of our energies have of necessity been 
expend in restoring our existing facilities to a safe and eficient 
operating condition. 

Vice President Elisha Lee of the Pennsylvania Railroad, be- 
fore the Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia, recently 
stated ; 

Trafe on our American railroads, measured in ton-miles, doubles 
about once in a decade, or ly a little longer. The next time our 
country has a real revival in business we shall in all probabilit. 
be confronted with the most severe con jon of railroad traffic an 
e inadequacy of railroad facilities ever experienced in our 
When that happens rates will be lost sight of. Everyone will be 
clamoring for service, and our public highways will again be torn 
to pisces by huge truck loads of freight, carried over roadways never 

gned for such purposes, and at rates and costs of operation so 
high as to constitute economic waste. 


Mote could more quic! check wave of 
inability & of our — facliities to handle the’ teeta: Which anes 
times would create. 

The late James J. Hill, the greatest railroad builder and 
manufacturer the country has ever known, in an address which 
he made at Chicago 12 years ago, in which he took issue with 
objectors to waterways, said: 

Nature indicates that the commerce of the Middle West, with the rest 
of the world, should be carried in by the ppi River and 
its navigable tributaries. The burden, which the railroads can not 
carry, will be shared by the waterways. The congestion arising from 
a steadily increasing volume of commerce will be relieved by turning 
over a share of the business to the towboats and the barges. Here lies 
the most practical exit from our national transportation dilemma. 

Seeing, as we do, the need of water transportation in order 
that the food and manufactured products of our country may 
reach the point of consumption and not be wasted and lost, 
we next come to the question whether the appropriation sug- 
gested by the amendment is necessary. The amount is based 
on a most careful itemized estimate prepared by the Chief 
of Engineers on consultation with the district and division 
engineers stationed throughout the country. As everyone 
knows, the country is divided for waterway purposes into 
divisions and they in turn into districts. Each district has 
an engineer, and they in turn are under a division engineer, 
who is subject to the Chief of Engineers. The district engi- 
neers are stationed in their several districts. They are on 
the ground, and they know the needs of the district. On 
the other hand, they are disinterested and are not affected by 
local ambitions, prejudices, or desires for the expenditure of 
Government money. They have only one object in view—the 
legitimate improvement of our waterways—and only one mas- 
ter to serve—the United States Government. They are men 
who have had the best educational opportunities and who have 
spent their lives studying our waterway problems. So from 
the standpoint of disinterestedness, ability, and familiarity 
with the subject, their estimates and reports are the best in- 
formation which could possibly be obtained, and they are sub- 
ject to check, too, by the review of the division engineer and 
again by the Chief of Engineers. In such ways and after all 
possible reductions have been made by the division engineers 
and the Chief of Engineers the estimates of what are needed 
for the coming fiscal year were prepared. They are as follows: 


In all the time I have had the honor to serve in Congress 
no opponent of appropriations for waterways in our country 
has ever gone to the extent of attacking the spending of the 
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money necessary to put and keep our coast harbors and coast- 
wise channels in condition to accommodate vessels and barges 
of the size and draft now in use. A few illustrations will 
serve to show that we are not to-day in our usual condition 
as to these harbors and channels, but that owing to the in- 
terruption of work during the war and to small appropriations 
made immediately following the war, because of the pressure 
of taxation, many of our great harbors are in a deplorable 
condition, with channels which have silted and filled so that 
they have not to-day the depth they had when the present proj- 
ects for their improvement were adopted. 

Congress adopted a project for the obtaining of a 85-foot 
depth in the Delaware River in June, 1910. In the succeeding 
six years this project was 45 per cent completed. In the five 
years since then only 28 per cent has been added, and to-day 
the project is only 73 per cent completed. It was estimated 
at the time that funds to the credit of the improvements from 
previous appropriations would complete a 80-foot project. 
Since that time there has been spent toward obtaining the 
85-foot project the enormous sum of $15,428,586.26. Yet with 
all this expenditure the controlling depth to-day remains 80 
feet, and this great waterway, with over 15,000,000 tons of 
traffic, will not have the benefit of the 85-foot depth until the 
remaining 27 per cent of the work is done, and every year of 
delay is causing the Government the loss of the interest on 
the amount already expended, a loss of $925,714 annually. 
At the same rate of progress at which the work has been 
prosecuted in the past it will take five years to complete it, 
and this would make a loss in interest of approximately 
$6,000,000. Could any private business stand such an enor- 
mous loss? Ought the Government to deliberately plan to 
make this loss by failing to complete the work at the earliest 
date possible? 

Go south to the Gulf coast and take Mobile as another illus- 
tration. Congress adopted a project for a depth of 80 feet in 
the inner channel in 1917. Im the five years which have elapsed 
since the adoption of the project only 24 per cent of the work 
has been done, and yet here is a city which has less commerce 
to-day by reason of the insufficiency of the depth of its channel 
than it had when the project was adopted. It has now 1,400,000 
tons of freight, and it had then 1,800,000. 

We come next to the Lake harbors and channels. Transpor- 
tation of the Great Lakes has been the marvel of all times, 
It is the cheapest transportation the world has ever known, 
the average cost being 1 mill per ton per mile and the volume 
carried, varying from 70,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons, is stagger- 
ing in its size. The amount estimated for the maintenance 
and improvement of all the harbors in the Great Lakes is only 
$3,000,000, a mere trifle, simply nothing in comparison with the 
value to the country of the enormous traffic carried each year. 

The next group of estimates is for the principal rivers of the 
country, and the amount asked is approximately $15,000,000. 
This is divided among 12 rivers, and their needs and improve- 
ments are such that we will be benefited by a somewhat de- 
tailed examination of them. 

The Hudson River is one of the greatest streams in the coun- 
try, connected with the Great Lakes by the Erie and Oswego 
Canals. The two canals have been recently improved from a 
depth of-9 to 12 feet, and since the completion of this work 
there has not been time in which to construct canal barges, but 
none the less the river has been carrying from two to three mil- 
lion tons of freight annually, worth from $100,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000, The traffic on the canals has grown by leaps and 
bounds the last two years. It will grow still more rapidly in 
the future, until the canals are carrying dnd the Hudson re- 
celves the full tonnage capacity of the canals—10,000,000 tons, 
Yet for this great river, with the present project incomplete, 
the engineers in the estimates on which the amendment was 
based ask nothing for the completion of the improvement and 
only a sum necessary to maintain it. 

An 8-foot project for the Mississippl River from Cairo to 
St. Louis was adopted in 1910, with a provision that It should 
be completed in 12 years. The 12 years have passed but the 
project is only 84 per cent completed. At the same rate of 
progress it would take a quarter of a century to complete the 
work, and in all, 36 years instead of 12. 

In 1907 Congress adopted a 6-foot project for the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Missouri—practically at St. 
Louis—to Minneapolis. In 1910 Congress declared: that this 
work should be completed in 12 years. Twelve years have 
passed and the project is but 49 per cent completed. At the 
same rate of progress it will take 12 years to complete it, and 
28 years altogether. 

With practically no boats on the Mississippi, except 50 barges 
and 9 power boats owned by the Government, and with all the 
disadvantages and large expenditures incident to Government 
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operation, this fleet has carried 1,279,270 tons of trafe during 
the past season, at an average saving to the shipper of $1.35 
per ton over the cost of rail transportation. This was done, 
too, despite the added disadvantage incident to the lowest water 
in the river which has prevailed for many years and infinite 
and continued trouble owing to the fact that the Government 
has not completed the improvement, and in consequence the 
Papa nen to meet frequent shoals and sand banks in the 


The capacity of the river for the carrying of traffic is prac- 
tically unlimited. Under all of these circumstances the engi- 
neers estimate only $1,625,000 for improvement and $525,000 
for maintenance of the river. Surely no one will claim that 
a less appropriation should be made for the Father of 
Waters” or that the great Middle West, with its farmers em- 
barrassed from inability to ship and market their grain, should 
not have this additional means of reaching the sea and the 
centers of commerce. 

The project for a 9-foot channel throughout the entire length 
of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh to Cairo was adopted in 
1910, with a provision that the project should be completed in 
12 years. The project embraces 53 locks and dams, of which 37 
have been completed. The total cost of the improvement to 
this date is over $65,000,000. It will only cost $10,000,000 to 
complete the work. The distance from Pittsburgh to Cairo is 
968 miles, yet with six-sevenths of the total cost already ex- 
pended, only 278 miles of continuous channel are available from - 
Pittsburgh west, and that is of value only for local transpor- 
tation, because while it starts at Pittsburgh it ends nowhere. 
So that the interest on this $65,000,000 investment of $4,000,000 
a year is largely lost until the project is completed. The Ohio 
and its tributaries tap and furnish transportation for the 
very heart and center of the country, for many of its great 
natural resources, for many and great coal mines, for vast for- 
ests, and for a great and rich agricultural area. Indeed, the 
natural resources and the developed industries of the upper 
stretches of the Ohio and of the region through which the 
Monongahela runs are so vast that it has been termed the 
greatest workshop of the world, and it has been said that it is 
the greatest freight-producing center of the country. If the 
Ohio, with less than a third of its channel completed, starting 
somewhere but ending nowhere, can carry over 8,000,000 tons 
of freight, as it does, what will it carry when its splendid 
length of nearly a thousand miles is all completed? When it 
has feeding it—furnishing it commerce—all of its great tribu- 
taries—the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the Kentucky, the Green 
and Barren, the two Kanawhas, the Allegheny, and last and 
greatest of all the wonderful Monongahela—when it will reach 
from the heart of the continent, from the greatest workshop of 
the world to the Father of Waters and on to the sea, what, 
then, will be the tonnage it will carry? The prospect staggers 
even the imagination. 

The Monongahela in its very brief course of 125 miles carries 
in ordinary years nearly 25,000,000 tons of freight. New and 
great industries are springing up over night on its banks. The 
traffic is so congested and the facilities are so inadequate that 
transportation is dangerous in the extreme. Only $2,000,000 is 
asked to remedy conditions which are well-nigh intolerable and 
where one of the greatest volumes of commerce in the world 
exists. The improvement now so essential to the safety of the 
commerce on this great stream is the placing of double instead 
of single locks and the construction of guard and guide walls. 

The Cumberland River divides into two projects—the first 
project, 192 miles in length, below Nashville, and the second, 
183 miles long, above that city. Four million dollars has been 
spent on the lower project. Less than $700,000 is required to 
complete it. Only about 100 miles of this project has the project 
depth. That the project is a good one is evident from the fact 
that it carried over 263,000 tons of freight in 1921, in spite of 
the fact, as was said in the case of the Ohio, that the improved 
channel leads from Nashville toward but not even to the incom- 
plete Ohio. And again, it may be asked if leading from some- 
where to nowhere it carries its present tonnage, what will the 
tonnage be when it and the Ohio are both completed? More- 
over, if the Congress was unwise which adopted the project, is 
there anyone who will contend that with $4,000,000 already ex- 
pended and less than $700,000 necessary to complete the project, 
and with 263,000 tons of shipments under the present disad- 
vantageous conditions, the project should not be completed as 
soon as possible? Four hundred and sixty thousand dollars only 
is asked for the project. The work on this project was started 
at Nashville and the completed channel is still 88 miles from the 
junction with the Ohio. 

The Cumberland above Nashville has had two projects 
adopted—one for 8 locks and dams in 1886 and the other for 
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10 additional locks and dams in 1919. The two projects are now 
treated as one and 30 per cent of the united project has been 
completed at an expense of $3,600,000. It will require some- 
thing over $7,000,000 to complete the work. The stream, when 
completed, will lead into a country with no rail transportation 
facilities and having untold wealth in forests and mines and 
a rich and productive agricultural region. While the traffic 
last year in its incompleted state carried only about 142,000 
tons, in the prosperous year 1918 it carried 276,000 tons. 

The Tennessee River is divided into three sections. The 
first section, between Riverton and the Ohio, was adopted in 
1912. One million five hundred and fourteen thousand dollars 
has been spent on it and it is 79 per cent completed. The 
project is one for a draft of 6 feet, and only 4 feet is available 
for a considerable part of the year. It will only require 
$144,000 to complete the project and give the project depth all 
the year round. Under the present disadvantages the stream 
carried approximately 350,000 tons of freight in 1921. 

The next section is from Chattanooga to Riverton, except 
Browns Island te Florence (Muscle Shoals), a distance of 211 
miles. The project is for 6-foot navigation. Over $5,000,000 
has already been spent. Four million six hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars is required to complete the work. Owing to 
the fact that the project itself is one partially completed, and 
that navigation through Muscle Shoals is not open as yet, the 
navigation is local, but in spite of that as high as 185,000 tons 

has been carried on this section of the river of diversified and 
valuable freight. Nothing is asked for maintenance and only 
$155,000 toward completing the project. 

The next project is one above Chattanooga, 188 miles in 
length, for a 6-foot draft for 24 miles of the distance and for 
a less draft for the balance of the distance. The project is 58 
per cent completed. Two million four hundred and thirty-eight 
thousand dollars has been spent and it will require $3,250,000 
to complete the project. The river is navigable for a very 
limited draft, yet it carried in 1921 486,760 tons of freight. 
Nothing is asked toward completing the improvement and only 
$20,000 for maintenance. This is less than 5 cents a ton. Surely 
We can afford to spend that much for this great volume of 
freight. The traffic consists of a great variety of products, 
showing the country to be one worthy of improvement. 

The Black Warrior, Warrior, and Tombigbee Rivers project 
was originally adopted in 1899, and is for an all year round 
6-foot depth of water. Over $10,000,000 has been spent on the 
project, and all that is asked now is an additional expenditure 
of $77,800. In 1921 these rivers carried 784,967 tons of freight, 
largely coal, lumber, steel, and fron. All that is asked is 
$64,000 for the improvement, with nothing for maintenance. 

The Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and La., project for 
64-foot draft of water, for a distance of 360 miles, was adopted 
by eight different acts, the first in 1902. Four million nine 
hundred and five thousand dollars has been spent to date. 
Only $400,000 is necessary to complete the project. It has 
cafried as high as 178,000 tons of commerce in a year. While 
we might differ with the eight Congresses which have passed 
favorably upon this project we are losing nearly as much in 
interest on this project as it will cost to complete it. Can 
there be any doubt whatever that it should be finished at once? 

FOX RIVER, WIS. 

The existing project was adopted in and prior to 1907. It 
provides for a 6-foot channel from Depere to Montello, 125 
miles; and for 4foot thence to Portage, 31 miles; also for 
4-foot in the Wolf River from its mouth to New London, 47 
miles. The project is about 93 per cent completed. Total ex- 
penditures to date are $4,014,000. It will take but $15,000 to 
complete the project. The commerce for 1921 was 285,590 tons 
of coal and building materials. Nothing is asked for com- 
pleting the improvement; $160,000 is needed for maintenance. 

ILLINOIS RIVER, ILL, 

The project is for a channel 7 feet deep from its mouth to 
La Salle, 226 miles. It was adopted in 1880 and 1907. It is 
about 93 per cent completed. The total amount expended 
is $2,562,562. The amount necessary to complete the project 
is $312,300. The commerce for 1921 was 157,546 tons of grain, 
live stock, coal, logs, apples, and merchandise. The State of 
Illinois is now constructing an 8-foot waterway from Chicago 
to the head of this improvement at a cost of $20,000,000, and 
the two will furnish a through improved channel from the 
Great Lakes, at Chicago, to the Mississippi River. Only 
$65,000 is asked for continuing the improvement and $130,000 
is needed for maintenance. 

SACRAMENTO RIVER, CALIF. 

The existing project, adopted in and before 1912, provides for 

improving this river for over 250 miles to a depth of 7 feet from 


the mouth to Sacramento, 61 miles, and for lesser depths above 
that point, The project has been completed.’ The commerce for 
1921 amounted to 976,596 tons of farm products, canned goods, 
oil, and general merchandise. The total amount expended is 
$1,739,871. All that is asked now is $95,000 for maintenance, 

My colleague, Mr. Newton of Missouri, is a profound student 
of waterway transportation problems, but he is especially fa- 
miliar with the history of the improvement of the Missouri 
River and with the outlook as to future commerce being carried 
upon the stream. He is in position to inform the House as to 
this stream much better than anyone else and he has consented 
to place his information at the service of the House. I, there- 
fore, leave this subject to be dealt with by him, feeling certain 
that we will all be instructed by what he hag to say on the 
question, 

The following table showing the project depth of the yarious 
rivers in the central part—in the heart—of the country, of the 
number of miles to be improved in each river, and of the progress 
toward completion of the various projects will be of interest: 


Projects. 


Mississippi River: 
New Orleans to Ohio Riv 
Ohio River to St. Louis... 
St. Louis to 1 5 
Missouri River, Kansas City to mouth. 5 
Oho RiEs a aana So VSSA 
Titinois River............... =e 
Illinois and Mississi Ppi 6 
Ouachita and Black Rivers, Ark. and 
Tributaries of Ohio River: 
Cumberland River 
Tennessee FE eae 


nocao 


When this great wide-spreading chain of natural waterways 
has been completed it will have as its combined length 6,627 
miles—more than twice the distance across the continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Gentlemen who have had doubt about the wisdom and the 
value of improving the rivers of our country will, I believe, 
be astonished to learn that the 12 rivers which are listed by 
the Chief of Engineers as being the principal rivers and the 
improvements which I have described in detail carried, in 
1921, one of the poorest years for a long time for traffic, the 
enormous total of 31,253,307 tons of commerce. Taking for 
each of these 12 rivers the year when it carried its largest 
amount of traffic, I have no doubt that the total of the com- 
merce borne by these streams on such a computation would 
be found to be 40,000,000 tons. If the commerce on these 
rivers can reach such a magnificent figure with the channels 
incomplete, with capital waiting to construct barges and ships 
until the improvements have been completed and until the 
channels lead from one industrial and commercial center to 
another and through great centers of population and wonderful 
undeveloped resources, awaiting only a reasonable and certain 
means of conveyance to points of development and consump- 
tion; with the localities along the routes waiting to build 
terminals and warehouses; with railroads putting off the mak- 
ing of connections with the boat lines, what and how great 
will be the commerce when capital is encouraged to invest in 
ships, when people see that docks and warehouses will be 
used, and when railroads know that, if they connect with the 
docks, they will receive shipments. If the commerce is 
40,000,000 tons to-day, what will it be when these projects have 
all been completed and these great changes take place? While 
we can not foresee the future we can look to a completed 
project like the harbors and channels of the Great Lakes and 
see the marvelous tonnage which has developed there and the 
low rate at which it is carried since the improvements on the 
Lakes were finished. 

The engineer’s estimate for what was denominated as 
“secondary rivers,” in spite of the fact that many of them fur- 
nish the only means of transportation to the people who reside 
in their vicinity, is only $1,000,000. The total tonnage of these 
rivers in 1921, the poorest of recent years for transportation, as 
has been already pointed out, amounted to over 5,000,000 tons. 
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One of these secondary rivers alone carries over 1,000,000 tons 
of freight, and two others over a half million, There are al- 
together 58 of these secondary rivers. No one can believe that 
less than $1,000,000 should be appropriated for all of these 
rivers, carrying 5,040,921 tons of commerce. Only $181,820 is 
appropriated for improvements, and the balance of $526,980 is 
for maintenance. 

It is obvious from the fact that we need for our seacoast 
harbors and coastwise channels $36,000,000; for our Lake har- 
bors and channels $3,000,000, making $39,000,000, $2,000,000 
more than the $37,000,000 proposed by the committee in charge 
of the bill for all of our rivers and harbors; that our rivers 
will have to go without any part of the $17,000,000 which they 
so badly need. Realizing, as we all must, that the appropriation 
problem is one from the interior to the seacoast, and from the 
West to the thickly settled East, by the Great Lakes, and over 
the nearly 7,000 miles of the Mississippi and its tributaries, who 
would be satisfied to appropriate nothing for the rivers of the 
country? 

So one of the questions and a great question to be decided 
by each member is whether he is prepared to support the con- 
tinuance of the improvement of our waterways which carry 
45,000,000 tons of freight or wants to ređuce the estimates of 
the engineers so that nothing there will be left for either 
maintenance or improvement of our great inland waterways. 

And when each member has considered and decided this 
question, he will find himself confronted by another. In Sep- 
tember last the House, by an overwhelming majority, passed a 
rivers and harbors project bill adopting 40 new projects, at an 
estimated cost of $43,792,100, and the Chief of Engineers has 
estimated that $13,547,920 can be spent profitably on these new 
projects in the coming year. 

The adoption of these new projects grew largely out of the 
traffic necessities which have developed on account of the 
vastly increased and rapidly growing commerce of the country. 
For instance, during the World War freight cars were piled up, 
loaded for shipment, for 50 miles outside the city of New York 
owing to the traffic situation in New York City. Now, all of 
the commerce from the interior of the country and all that 
comes from abroad, whether destined for New York or beyond 
it, must pass through the most congested business district of 
the city of New York. This results in endless and long delays 
and in very great transfer and terminal charges, the combined 
effect being most burdensome to the shipper and the consumer, 

The port of New York realized the seriousness and the neces- 
sity of promptly remedying these conditions, The municipali- 
ties around New York Harbor, in New York and New Jersey, 
haye combined through legislation in the two States and of 
Congress to modernize the port by the construction of chan- 
nels and the building of railroads, warehouses, and docks so 
that the traffic destined beyond New York either from abroad 
or from the interior and the traffic which is to be warehoused 
and distributed from New York shall pass through the out- 
skirts of the city or through tunnels, and congestion, un- 
reasonable expense, and delay be avoided. 

To accomplish this end the port authorities will spend $500,- 
000,000 or more. All of this work and this vast expenditure 
will, however, be unavailing unless the United States does its 
part, and so in the project bill of last September Congress pro- 
vided for the deepening of the New York and New Jersey 
channels and of Newark Bay so that shipments by the nu- 
merous transcontinental railroads, which terminate in New 
Jersey, may be transferred direct from the railroad tracks to 
the ocean liners and shipments from abroad from the ocean 
liners to the railroad dock. 

In the same way we provided for the improvement of Ja- 
maica Bay, which will receive shipments from abroad and from 
the interior destined abroad, which will shorten the ocean 
voyage both ways by about 30 miles, as well as shipments to 
and from New England, and will provide as well new and 
great additional dock and warehouse facilities and rall accom- 
modation, exchanges, and transfers, 

All of the vast expenditure by the New York port authorities 
will go for naught unless the Federal Government does what 
the September bill provided for it to do—unless it digs the 
channels through Kill Van Kull and Newark Bay and in Ja- 
maica Bay. All of Staten Island, too, is given a modern depth 
by the recent bill, and it will all become available for ware- 
house and dockage if the Staten Island project is completed 
within a reasonable time. The whole country is interested in 
Telieving the congestion and in expediting the transfer and 
reducing the cost of it in and about New York City. The 
shipper and the consumer both suffer from present conditions, 
and that includes pretty much everyone in the United States, 


The amount to be expended by the Federal Government is à 
mere trifle compared with whut the locality itself is ready and 
willing to expend. Is there anyone who doubt the advisability, 
nay, the absolute necessity, of the prompt completion of these 
three new projects? 

Now, let us go down to the Gulf coast and we find that 
there the Sabine-Neches waterway is one of the marvels of 
modern commerce in the rapidity of its development and in 
the volume of its commerce. In 1901 this waterway carried 
only 150,000 tons of freight. In 1921 it had grown to over 
11,000,000, including both that originating and that carried in 
transit, almost wholly oil, valued at $400,000,000. This water- 
way has a depth of only 25 feet, while the tankers which navi- 
gate it draw from 30 to 85 feet. So they can only be partially 
loaded and the cost of transportation is unnecessarily and 
unduly high. Nothing is of broader general use than oil and 
its products, and so the bill of last September provided for a 
depth in this waterway of 30 feet. Surely everyone will agree 
that, in the interest of as low a cost as possible for oil and 
gasoline, this project should be completed at the very earliest 
date possible. 

Next, we go over to the Pacific coast and its two great ports— 
Coos Bay and Umpqua Bay—with countless billions of feet of 
Government timber, the best timber and greatest trees in the 
world. The forests of New England have long since been ex- 
hausted. Of late the East has been depending upon the South 
for its lumber, The peak of production was reached there 
several years ago. Since then the production has been declin- 
ing. The local demand is constantly growing and the time is 
near at hand when the South will need all of its lumber for 
home consumption, There will remain then no place from which 
the East and the Middle West can secure a supply of timber 
except from the Government forests of Washington and Oregon, 
but the price will be prohibitive unless this lumber can be 
brought to us by water in deep-draft ships, and such trans- 
portation will be impossible unless great harbors like Coos 
Bay and Umpqua Bay are improved. The Government alone 
will receive a large amount in the increased value of its tim- 
ber for whatever is expended in making these improvements. 
In the interest of the Government alone, as well as in the 
interest of the people of the country, these two bays should be 
improved without delay. 

Yet, if the appropriation for rivers and harbors is only 
$37,000,000, as proposed in the bill, very little will be done on 
the great projects approved in the September bill, of which 
New York Harbor, the Sabine-Neches waterway, Coos Bay, and 
Umpqua Bay are only fair samples. It would be bad business 
judgment, when both the new projects and the old projects can 
not be prosecuted owing to the inadequacy of the funds avail- 
able, to tear up the Government plants which are prosecuting 
the work of the old projects and transfer them to the new 
projects. Such a course would be expensive in the extreme 
and would not be warranted. And so, unless the amount rec- 
ommended by the engineers is appropriated, all of the efforts 
to modernize the waterways and the waterway transportation 
system of the country to fit them to meet the present needs of 
the country—in oil, in lumber, in coal, in all of the great 
necessities—will fail and be deferred to some later and un- 
known day. Can the country afford this? Should not the 
judgment of the House deliberately expressed in the passage 
of the September project bill be respected and the $13,000,000 
needed for the coming fiscal year for starting new projects be 
appropriated? Nothing will have been appropriated for these 
new projects unless the amount embodied in the amendment is 
approved by the committee and that amount is appropriated. 

It is suggested that there is $12,000,000 in the Treasury 
which should be added to the $37,000,000 carried in the bül. 
This amount is very much less than the amount of the available 
balance in the Treasury at the end of most fiscal years, as will 
be seen from the following statement: 


This matter is placed in a still clearer light by the following 
table, showing the amounts available in the Treasury at the 
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years 1919, 


times when the appropriations were made, in the 
1920, and 1921, as follows, viz: 


Unexpended Balance avail- 
balance at end 8 hag able at end of 
Date of appropriation. of month prior | Futstandi month prior 
to date of ap- liabilities to date of ap- 
propriation : propristion. 
$58, 414,306.87 | $11, 519,836,77 | $46,804, 530.10 
55, 563,809.15 | 25,881, 894.93 | 29,711,914. 22 
39, 507, 132. 45 | 16,286,743.97 | 23, 220, 


The opinion of the Chief of Engineers of the result of keep- 
ing less than $12,000,000 in the Treasury as an emergency fund 
is expressed as follows: X 

It would, of course, be practicable to have less than een 


avaliable in the Treasury, but a lesser amount than this would mean 
ere cessation of all active river and harbor operations, as was 
he case on June 30 1922, when the available balance ran down to a 
little less than $10,000,000, 
will largely cease when the availab! 
may be mentioned the following: 

(a) The number of improvements now carried on the books is ap- 

roximately 500, The balance is not distributed equally among these 
mprovements, but is concentrated among a few of the larger improve- 
ments, such as the East River, Delaware River, Ohio River, and a 
few others where conditions are such that it is impracticable to reduce 
the balances to low figures. This means that the greater number of the 
improvements will be without auy applicable funds. 

(b) The Engineer Department has a floating plant of Which the first 
cost is between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000, and whose present value 
is considerably in excess of its first cost. Included in this plant are 
about 160 dredges, 175 snag and derrick boats, 200 towboats, and 
other valuable pieces of plani. The maintenance and operation of this 
plant amounts to a very considerable sum per month, and the funds 
can not be reduced to such a low point as to prevent proper care of 
the oa in case of its being necessarily laid up for lack of funds to 
operate it. 

(c) During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, the number of em- 
ployees of the Engineer partment varied from 10.618 to 24.888. The 
reduction of the available funds to a low point would necessitate the 
discharge of a very large number of these employees, many of whom, 
even in the unskilled positions, are men who have been pinpon for 
years and who are thoroughly conversant with thelr duties. he dis- 
organization which would result from the discharge of these men and 
a complete cessation of work would cost the Government a very mee 
sum of money. It can not be calculated in dollars and cents, but it 
would be a very material loss. 

(d) It is always possible that emergencies may arise which may 
make it necessary to do some immediate work for the relief of naviga- 
tion or the protection of Government works, For this reason a reason- 
able working balance is necessary. . 


5. As shown by the data above, the only time the available 
balance has been reduced to less than $12,000,000 in the past 
six years was in June, 1922, and, as stated above, at that time 
the river and harbor work was by this fact brought practically 
to a standstill, and the same will be true at any other time 
that the balance is reduced to that point. It can be confidently 
predicted that we can not safely permit the balance on June 30, 
1924, to be less than this amount, and whatever sum may be 
appropriated at this session of Congress will be the amount that 
can be used during the next year. 

In conclusion, if we are to increase the value of our rivers 
by multiplying the freight carried by them; if we are to realize 
the benefit of the wise expenditures we have already made and 
not continue indefinitely to lose the interest on the vast sum 
already spent; if we are to relieve congestion and enable the 
farmer and the manufacturer to send his product to market; 
if we are to avail ourselves of the only cheap transportation 
possible, we should help the engineers in their estimates and 
appropriate $56,000,000. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James]. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, ever since Henry Ford made his 
proposal to operate the nitrate plants and lease the water 
power at Muscle Shoals, there has been a gréat campaign of 
opposition on the part of certain interests and their friends, 
who are evidently determined to defeat the acceptance of the 
Ford proposal. Running through this opposition is the con- 
stant claim that the farmers will be disappointed who expect 
to secure any fertilizer benefits by the operation of Muscle 
Shoals under the Ford offer. It has been claimed that— 

Those who favor the Ford offer are fooling the farmer when they 
claim that Henry Ford will use the plant at Muscle Shoals and the 
water power at Dams Nos, 2 and 8 for the manufacture of fertilizer. 

The National Fertilizer Association, in a pamphlet of propa- 
ganda against the Ford offer, said on page 6: 

Another misconception is that through the operation of the Muscle 
Moma nitrate plant the farmer would receive a plentiful supply of 

rtilizer at reduced prices. 

And the Kearns report, from a minority of the Committee 
on Military Affairs, states on page 3, with regard to fertilizer 
production under the Ford offer: = 

Our position is that this is a hollow promise made to enlist the 
support of the farmers and not absolutely binding on any fact con- 
tained in the contract or existing outside of the contract. 


Among the reasons why the operations 
e balance runs below $12,000,000 
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Mr, Chairman, if these statements are true there is a 
“joker” in the Ford proposal, and it must be a remarkable 
“ joker ”—a “joker” capable of misleading not only the ma- 
jority of the members of the Military Committee of this House 
but the majority of the farmers of the United States, 

NO “JOKER” IN SECTION 15, 


There is one sure way to find the answer to these statements, 
and that is in the Ford offer itself. Paragraph 15 of Mr. 
Ford's signed offer says in plain English: 


15. Since the manufacture, sale, and distribution of commercial 
fertilizers to farmers and other users thereof constitutes one of the 
rincipal considerations of this offer the company expressly agrees 
hat continuously throughout the lease period except as it may be 
prevented by reconstruction of the prane itself or b war, strikes, 
accidents, fires, or other causes beyond its control, it will manufacture 
peta ee and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed, and with 
or without filler, according to demand, at Nitrate Plant No. 2 or its 
equivalent, or at such other plant or plants adjacent or near thereto 
as it may construct, naig the most economical source of power avail- 
able, The annual production of these fertilizers shall have a nitrogen 
content of at least 40,000 tong of fixed nitrogen, which is the present 
annual capacity of Nitrate Plant No. 2. If during the lease perlod 
said Nitrate Plant No. 2 is destroyed or damaged from any cause, the 
company agrees to restore such plant within a reasonable time to its 
former capacity * * », 


ENOUGH NITROGEN TO MAKE 2,000,000 TONS OF 2-8-2 MIXED FERTILIZER, 
ANNUALLY. 


I contend, Mr. Chairman, that this constitutes a definite 
binding agreement to produce at least 40,000 tons of fixed nitro- 
gea annually, which is enough nitrogen to make 2,000,000 tons 
of 2-8-2 mixed fertilizer. I might say in passing that in 1921 
there were only 5,000,000 tons of fertilizer consumed in the 
United States, so that Mr. Ford's obligation represented 40 per 
cent of the country’s entire tonnage for that year. 


WHAT THE ACTING JUDGE ADVOCATE GENBRAL OF THE ARMY SAYS 
ABOUT IT. 


It has been maintained, it is true, that the expression “ ex- 
cept as it may be prevented by the reconstruction of the plant 
itself or by war, strikes, accidents, fires, or other causes beyond 
its control” offers a loophole, because the market price itself 
may be a cause beyond the control of Mr. Ford or his company, 
and that the inability to compete in the fertilizer market might 
be sufficient cause to warrant him in stopping the manufacture 
of fertilizer. Fortunately the highest legal authority in the 
Army has already passed on this point, On February 10, 1922, 
Col. John A, Hull, Acting Judge Advocate General, testified 
before our committee as follows: 


Mr. PARKER. Then it is a serious matter of doubt whether he would 
have to go on and have to dispose of the is at a loss if the market 
price was below what he could make it for 

Colonel Hutu, He would have to do it, unless relieved either by Con- 
gress or a court of equity. 

Mr. Parker. But it says, “ other causes beyond his control,” and the 
price of the on_the market would be beyond his control. 

Colonel HULL. As I said, in my Judgment the courts would not hold 
that price would be “ other causes beyond his control.“ 

Mr. Parker. You think not? 

Colonel Hutu. No, sir. 


The Acting Judge Advocate General also gave us the following 
testimony that day: 


Mr. HULL. If we accept this contract with Mr. Ford, does that leave 
us free of any contract or liability with any other company? 

Colonel HULL. I should hon 80. 

r, HULE. You had something to do, as I understand it, with the 
drafting of this contract? 

Colonel Hut, It was drafted in the office. 

Mr. Horz. Then I presume zee know something about the liability 
of Mr. Ford under that contract? 

Colonel Hutu. Yes, sir; it has been studied, 

Mr. HYLL. Would he be bound to produce fertilizer under that con- 
tract if it was found possible? 

Colonel HULL. As now drafted? 

Mr. Holz. As now drafted he would have to produce at least 

Colonel HULL (interposing). To the maximum capacity of plant No. 2. 

Mr. Hutz, There would not be any question about that? 

Colonel HULE. There is not any, in my mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under what section? 

Colonel HULL, Section 14, 

Mr. HULL. uppa he could not produce it; that it was found physt- 
cally impossible to produce the fertilizer compound in Lies har quan- 
tities; what would be the result so far as the contract with the Gov- 
ernment goes? 

Colonel Huis. If the Government insists, a court of equity would 
grant rellef, and not compel the performance of the impossible, 

Fe KULL. What section of the second contract with Mr. Ford covers 

a 

Colonel Hurt. Section 14. 

Mr. HULL. If it was found impossible to produce this fertilizer, I 
presume of course he would be enabled to take the hydroelectric power 
hat was supposed to fe. into the production of the fertilizer and use 
it or sell it as he saw fit? 

Colonel HULL. Yes; but, of course, he would be obligated to maintain 
his laboratory and experiments and try to produce. 

Mr. HULL. He would have to keep experimenting and trying to pro- 
duce fertilizer? 

Colonel HULL. Yes, sir. 


OPPOSITION SAYS HE CAN NOT DO IT EVEN IF HE AGREBS TO DO IT, 

But the opposition maintains that even if Mr. Ford has agreed 
to make fertilizer at Muscle Shoals he will not be able to do 80. 
Mr. J. O. Hammitt, vice president of the Air Nitrates Corpora- 
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tion, the designers and builders of Nitrate Plant No: 2, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1922, testifying before our committee, said, regarding 
Nitrate Plant No. 2: 


The plant can not be operated commercially, Congressman, because 
it is not capable of making anything that has a market on which qpa 
could get back the cost of production * . It is simply not a 
practicable commercial proposition. 


WHAT THR PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 
TO SAY. 

On the following day, before our committee, Mr. C. H. Mac- 
Dowell, president of the Armour Fertilizer Co. and president 
of the National Fertilizer Association, referring to the cyanamid 
process ut Nitrate Plant No. 2, testified: 

Inside of five years this method will probably be called obsolete— 

And Dr. Charles L. Parsons, consulting chemist, member of 
President Wilson’s nitrate commission, testifying before our 
committee on March 10, 1922, said: 

You can never hope to do anything with plant No. 2, and anybody 
that runs it will lose money very rapidly. I do not believe 
Mr. Ford or anyone else can operate plant No, 2 to make fertilizer. 

And the National Fertilizer Association in their booklet 
against the Ford offer say on page 5: 


The fact is that neither Mr. Ford nor anybody else could make any 
fertilizer or fertilizer material through the use of the Muscle Shoals 
nitrate plant in time of peace even with cheap water power, except at 
a cost of production substantially greater than the present wholesale 
market price. 


“HE CAN'T DO IT! HE CAN’? DO IT! HE CAN'T DO IT!” 

So the chorus goes. He can’t do it! He can't do it! But, 
in the name of common sense, Mr. Chairman, if he can’t do it 
what is all the fuss about? My contentions are that if Mr. 
Ford gets Muscle Shoals it not only will be done, but the price 
of fertilizer will be reduced even before a wheel is turned at 
Muscle Shoals. 

The opposing interests know very well that Mr. Ford’s offer 
does not tie him down to any given process, for in paragraph 15, 
which I have just read, Mr. Ford says that his company will 
produce 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen annually “ at Nitrate Plant 
No. 2, or its equivalent, or at such other plant or plants as it 
may construct, using the most economical source of power avail- 
able.” 

Does that mean that Mr. Ford is compelled to use the pres- 
ent cyanamid process—a process which has recently failed in 
Norway, where they have the cheapest water power in the 
world—in order to produce 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, suffi- 
cient to make 2,000,000 tons of 2-8-2 mixed fertilizer? Not at 
all. On the other hand, he definitely agrees in paragraph 14, 
section (a), to determine by research whether improved proc- 
esses are available, and if so found and determined, to reason- 
ably employ such improved methods. 
PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. BELIEVED 

CHEAPER FERTILIZER. 

What is the testimony, Mr. Chairman, about these improved 
methods? Throughout the hearings during the past six years 
there runs the definite statement that air-fixation processes do 
exist whereby fertilizers may be furnished to the farmer for 
about one-half of what he would otherwise pay for them. That 
was the statement of Mr. F. S. Washburn, president of the 
American Cyanamid Co., before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, on February 9, 1916, when he said: 

My anticipation is that the establishment of the nitrogen industry 
as it can be established, with what I believe and what I believe would 
appeal to those who study the subject is the proper and legitimate 
Government cooperation, will give the farmer his fertilizer for one-half 
of what he would otherwise pay for it. 

And in the same year Dr. L. H. Baekeland, one of the fore- 
most independent American chemists, member of the United 
States Naval Consulting Board, member of President Wilson’s 
nitrate supply committee, testified before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, March 24, 1916: 

The statement is made by the present Government monopoly in Ger- 
many that after the war is over and after what they know now about 
the synthetic manufacture of nitrogenous fertilizer rom the air, after 
all the experience they have acg during this war while making 
nitric acid, that they will be in such condition that they intend to 
furnish the farmers of Germany nitrogen fertilizer at about one-half 
the price it is costing the consumer here in the United States. If 


Germany can do that, 83 there is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that we can do the same here or that we can do better. 


WHAT GERMANY HAS DONE. 


How have these predictions been fulfilled? Germany is the 
great outstanding example of a country which, driven by the 
necessities of relentless warfare, was compelled to install and 
adopt these improved processes; and Doctor Parsons, testifying 
before our committee on March 10, 1922, said: 


Ammonium sulphate is selling in Germany to-day, on our exchange, 
for approximately one-half the price it is selling in the market here, 
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HAS 


FARMER WOULD GET 


And the Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh, in arguing for a duty on 
sulphate of ammonia to protect them, as they claim, against 
these war-built air-fixation nitrate plants of Germany, state on 
page 8: 

The cost of operating these plants is relatively low, so that even to- 


day sulphate of ammonia is being sold in Germany at half the price 
in the United States, based on the present rate of exchange. 


MR. MAYO THINKS FERTILIZER PRICES COULD BE CUT IN HALF. 


This is all confirmed by Mr. Ford's representative, Mr. W. B. 
Mayo, in the following testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture (Hearings, p. 280) : 

Senator HEFLIN. The trust fixes the price of fertilizer to-day, Mr. 
Mayo, and it absolutely robs-the farmers at the prices that it charges. 
I understand it is the purpose of Mr. Ford to manufacture fertilizers 
cheaper, so that the farmer will be able to buy fertilizers cheaper than 
he can buy them now under the trust control. Is not that the pur- 


se? 

4 8 5 Mayo. Well, offhand, we think we could make fertilizer at about 
half the price it is sold for to-day. 

I want to say that I agree with Doctor Baekeland, that if 
Germany can do that, gentlemen, there is not the slightest 
doubt in my mind that with the resources and organization at 
his command Mr. Ford can do the same thing here, or that he 
can do better. 

TWO MILLION TONS OF 2-8-2 MIXED FERTILIZER ANNUALLY FOR THE 

FARMERS, 

Testifying regarding the advantages to agriculture of Mr. 
Ford's operations at Muscle Shoals, Mr. Mayo testified before 
our committee (Hearings, p. 977): 

Nitrate Plant No. 2 will produce some 2,000,000 tons of completed 
2-8-2 fertilizer, or somewhat more than 25 per cent of the annual fer- 
tilizer consumption of the United States. If Mr. Ford's economies re- 
sult in saving only $15 per ton to the farmer, on only this amount of 
1 e annual saving would be $30,000,000, and the saving in 

00 years, without interest, would be 83,000, 000, 00 ö. 


WHAT 40,000 TONS OF FIXED NITROGEN MEANS, 


But, they say, Mr. Ford has not agreed to produce sulphate 
of ammonia. He has agreed to produce 40,000 tons of fixed 
nitrogen. What does that mean? ; 

In brief it means enough nitrogen for the production of— 

110, 000 tons of ammonium nitrate, because ammonium nitrate con- 

ns 35 per cent nitrogen, or 

160,000 tons of ammonium sulphate (which is the same thing as 

— —.— Ser ammonia), which contains 21 per cent 

220, 000 tons of cyanamid containing 21 per cent nitrogen, or 

250,000 tons of Chilean nitrate, containing 15 per cent nitrogen, or 
2,000,000 tons of 2-8-2 mixed fertilizer, containing 2 per cent 

nitrogen. 

But the fertilizer which Mr. Ford would produce probably 
would not be any of these materials, but one of the more con- 
centrated forms containing both nitrogen and phosphoric acid, 
which experts from the Department of Agriculture have testi- 
fied could and should be produced at Muscle Shoals. 

Since it has been shown before our committee, Mr. Chairman, 
that freight constitutes fully one-half of the cost of fertilizer 
delivered to the farmer, Mr. Ford would not need to produce 
improved products more cheaply than present products, but 
could greatly cheapen the cost of fertilizer if he merely pro- - 
duced fertilizer at present costs per unit of plant food, pro- 
vided he produced the fertilizers in a more concentrated form 
and sold them, as provided in his offer, direct to the farmers 
and their agencies, thereby eliminating the greater part of tlie 
freight, handling charges, selling expenses, commissions, and 
so forth. 


OBLIGATION TO MAKE FERTILIZER NOT CONTINGENT ON FORD'S MAKING 


A PROFIT. 
But other opponents of the Ford offer state: 


Mr. Ford, in his proposition to the Secretar 
agreed to make one pound of fertilizer at Muscle 
make it at 8 per cent profit to himself. 

Evidently these gentlemen have never read the definite writ- 
ten proposal which Henry Ford has signed. Whatever he may or 
may not have said in conversations with the Secretary of War 
or anyone else, Henry Ford finally signed and nailed down 
in his formal offer a definite obligation to produce the equiva- 
lent of 2,000,000 tons of 2-8-2 mixed fertilizer annually, and, as 
for the matter of profit, Mr. Ford states in his proposal: 

In order that farmers and other users of fertilizer may be supplied 
with fertilizers at fair prices and without excessive profits, the com- 
pany agrees that the maximum net profit which it shall make in the 
manufacture and sale of fertilizer products shall not exceed 8 per cent 
of the fair actual annual cost of production thereof. 

Here we have a clear, straightforward statement—not that 
the manufacture of fertilizer is contingent upon Mr. Ford's 
ability to make 8 per cent or any other per cent, but a voluntary 
limitation upon his profits. 


of War, has not 
hoals unless he can 
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THE WAY SENATOR NORRIS UNDERSTANDS IT. 

This was made clear in the testimony of Mr. Ford's chief 
engineer, Mr. Mayo, before the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, of which Senator Norris is chairman (Senate hearings, 
p. 301): 

7 .M derstandi f this ition is that under 
thin coer Mr word Sona hawe tp make fertilizer whether he made a 


rofit or whether he did it at a loss, but that he could not make more 
n 8 per cent. Is that your . 


Mr. Maro, That is correct ; sir. 
Senator KENDRICK. W have to continue to make a fixed 
lant. 


amount without regard to profit? 
The CHAIRMAN. To the capacity of this 

stated here is the minimum amount, too. 

FAIR ACTUAL ANNUAL COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Mr. Mayo. The amount 
If Mr. Ford makes any profits at all, they are not to exceed 
* 8 per cent on the fair actual annual cost of production, and a 
board of farmers representing the three great American farm 
organizations—the American Farm Bureau Federation, the Na- 
‘tional Grange, and the Farmers’ Union—determine what is 
meant by the words “fair actual annual cost of production.” 
‘Could any sane, reasonable man ask more? 

The farmers, say Ford’s opponents, are being fooled by his 
offer to limit his profits to 8 per cent. But, Mr. Chairman, 
‘the farmers are not fooled about the Ford offer. Neither are 
they fooled about the pon that the fertilizer companies have 
made out of them. The farmers know that these fertilizer in- 
jterests, who would protect the poor farmer against the decep- 
tions of the Ford offer, have been engaged in an industry that 
is more than 50 years old. The farmers know well that in all 
that time not one of these fertilizer makers has ever offered to 
open his books and let his customers pass on the fairness of his 
business transactions or to limit his profits to 8 per cent. 
FERTILIZER CLAUSES WRITTEN BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE FARMERS. 

It was the representatives of the farm organizations who 
themselves prepared the fertilizer clauses of the Ford proposal, 
and in order that there may be no doubt on this point I am 
inserting in the Rxconp the following letters from the American 
‘Farm Bureau Federation: 


Hon. W. FBANK 
House Office 


January 15, 1928. 
Jauns 
Building, Washington, D. O. 


er, 
and the writer, farmers; Mr. 
The following 
d to by Mr. Ford's 
—— iy the approval of Mr. 
wW. they subsequen did. 
the farmers were as follows: That the manu- 
ertilizer be definitely provided for in the con- 
t any improvement which may result from the research 
should be ee 2 . In paragraph 15 where it might 
have been interpre that cost limitation would seem to be only 
at Nitrate Plant No, 2, the phrase “at Nitrate Plant No. 2” was 
tricken out entirely, leaving the maximum cost to apply to all fèr- 
flizer production, ‘The word “fair” was rted in advance of 
“act annual cost of production thereof,” which would give the 
board of farmers power to question the cost as to whether it is fair 
or not and eventually land a decision on this matter in the Federal 
rade Commission. The distribution clause with reference to the 
authority of the board was written by the farmers and we believe 
saf rds thelr interests entirely. 


The changes b 
facture of commercial 


With reference to 52 request to advise whether the 
am inclosing a copy of a careful ap eey & at 


have 
uestion- 
ertilizer 


AMENICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 
Gray SILVER, 
Washington Representative. 


AMerican FARM Bureau FEDERATION, 
Washington, De O., August 15, 1922. 
Due to the fact that Members eof Congress and others honestly 
1 the Ford sal for Muscle Shoals are uninformed as to 


what fi zer is and of what it consists, there has been a contention 
raised by some with reference te the guaranty of the manufacture of 
fertilizer. In addition, there been undoubted tation. 
Section 15 begins by acing out that “the manufactur: and dis- 
tribution of commercial fertilizers * * constitute one of the 
princi considerations of this offer.“ This emphasis makes this sec- 
tion the most important of the terms of the proposal, upon the viola- 


insti- 


tion of any of the terms of which the Attorney General ma 
tute for the purpose of canceling and terminating the 


With this acknowledgment that the manufacture and the sale of 
zer is one of the principal considerations, “the company ex- 


entire lease (see sec. 19). 


ferti 
a a) that continnously throughout the lease period” (then 
lows the standard business proviso in all contracts), “except as it 
mer: be prevented by reconstruction: of tbe plant itself, or 7 war, 
strikes, accidents, fires, or other causes beyond its control, it will 
manufacture nitrogen and other commercial fertilizers, mixed or un- 
mixed, and or without filler, according to demand * +, * 
using the most economical source of power ayailable. The annual 
reduction of these f shall bave a nitrogen content of at 
East 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen .“ 

There is nothing whatever in this section that 8 Mr. Ford to 
stop the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals without violating 
a term of the contract which he has expressly indicated is the most im- 
ago 1 which he assumes. Should he fail in any year 

manufacture an amount of fertilizer containing 40,000 tons of nitro- 
gen, unless he had been prevented by any of the exceptions as set out 
above, he has violated a term of the contract, and the penalty is can- 
cellation of the lease of the power. The failure to make 8 per cent 
pront or the failure to make any profit, or the inability to manufacture 

ig fertilizer at less than it is sold is not a cause beyond its control“ 
and would not him the right to cease the manufacture of the full 
amount of ferti 5 

This statement is based upon the testimony of the Ju Advocate 
Generale office of the War Department on page 186 of the House 

ngs : 

“Mr. Parker, Then it is a serious matter of doubt whether he would 
have to go on and have to dis of the goods at a loss if the market 
price was below what he could make it for? : 

“Colonel Hutt, He would have to do it unless relieved either by 


Conger: or a court of equity. 
“Mr, PARKER. But it says ‘other causes beyond his control,’ and 
the Riise of the goeds on the market would be beyond his control. 

“Colonel Hutt. As I said, in my judgment the courts would not 
hold that price would be ‘other causes beyond his control.’ 

“ Mr, Parker. You think not? 

OUNSI ne gl me No, sir.” : à 3 

mmere ertillzers are nitrogen fertilizers, phospha ertilizers, 

and potash fertilizers, or combinations of these materials suitable for. 
use by farmers. Mr. Ford’s proposal is to “ manufacture nitrogen and 
other commercial fertilizers, mixed or unmixed and with or without 
filler, according to demand.” “Other commercial fertilizers” must 
include phosphate or aes fertilizer ingredients, as ished from 
nitrogen commercial fertilizers. Mr. Ford will not fulfill 
if in addition to the nitrogen fertilizers he does not produce either 
phosphate fertilizers or potash fertilizers, and the met of producing 
3 fertilizers are well known, and the source of material is 
within 40 miles of Muscle Shoals pest in the Tennessee phosphate 
fields, and there are great possibilities in the production of tash 
om potash shales and other materials by the use of the electric 

rnace. 


pure nitrogen. Nitrate ef soda contains onl ure 
n, sọ that this 40,000 tons of pure 

tons of Chilean nitrate of soda, whi 
amount annually imported from Chile used by the farmers arm the 
normal a ust prior to the war, on which the farmers paid an 
export duty to Chile of $2,800,000. Ordinary mixed commercial fer- 
tilizers contain on an average jess than 3 per cent of pure nitrogen. 
A fair figure for the average tonnage produced and consumed in the 
United States would be 2a Ei cent of pure nitrogen content to each 
ton of fertilizer. The 40, tons at Muscle Shoals would furnish 
nitrogen for 1,600,000 tons of this average mixed commercial fer- 
tilizer. Furthermore, this is the minimum amount which Mr. Ford 
88 to make under liin pronesi and, in addition to this con- 
ent of nitrogen fertilizer, . Ford agrees to make other com- 
mercial fertilizers, as we have shown above, which must necessaril 
increase the 3 of fertilizer materials produced at Muscle Sho 
under this contract. 


To pratan this amount of nitrogen at Muscle Shoals will require 
100,000 continuous horsepower, using the process now 5 * 
e ic 


or, should 8 warrant changing this to the Ha 
process, as adyocated by the Ordnance officers, would require 125, 
continuous horsepower. The production of 110,000 tons of phosphoric 
acid, which amount would reasonably be required, “according to 
demand,” te be combined with this 40,000 tons of pure nitrogen, will 
require 100,000 more of continuous horsepower. At Muscle Shoals, 
including the steam plants available, Mr. Ford secures only 240,006 
continuous all the year around dyn. e from the development cov- 
ered by the contract, so that practically the entire amount of the 
continuous available horsepower at Muscle Shoals would, according to 
the contract, be utilized in the manufacture of fertilizer, without con- 
sidering the power required for potash production, with regulation of 
profits agreed to and a board of farmers to determine the cost and 
regulate the price. 
Very truly yours, 
AMERICAN Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
GRAY SILVER, 
Washington Representative. 


The ones most to be injured by a “joker” are the farmers, 
but they are the ones who drew up the language which, 
they are satisfied, protects them thoroughly. It is absurd to 
suppose that these interested parties would deliberately put a 
“joker” into the contract for the purpose of fooling them- 
selves. No such thing is reasonable and no such thing was 


7 PROFITS OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 

The farmers also know that these fertilizer people have made 
decidedly more than 8 per cent. In order that this House may 
know that the farmers are not mistaken, I would like to insert 
the reeord of just one of these fertilizer companies—not the 
largest one by any means, It is known as the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co, 


1923. 


The Secretary of War testified before our committee that the 
common stock of this concern was given as a free bonus to pur- 
chasers of preferred stock at par. An investment of $100 in 
their preferred stock in 1899 earned 46 per cent in the year 
1918 alone, and since 1910 that $100 investment has earned a 
total of 248 per cent and has received a liberal dividend every 
ear, 

=! PROFITS IN THE FERTILIZER BUSINESS. 


Secretary Weeks testified before the House Committee on Military 
Affairs (Louse hearings on Muscle Shoals, 1922, p. 29) that the American 
me ipo ge Chemical Co. was organized about 20 years ago on a ba 
of “ giving to every stockholder a share of preferred stock and a half 


share of common stock for 8100.“ The par value of both kinds of 


stock was $100, so that this amounted to selling the preferred at par 
with the common as a free bonus. 

The earnings of a $100 investment, therefore, were the earnings on 
one share of preferred stock 
common stock. 
follows : 


lus the earnings on one-half share of 
Both having the same par value, the earnings were as 


2 
2 


15.45 10. 42 20. 66 
1911 13. 95 9.05 18.47 
1912. 9. 43 Tu 13.10 
IOI onenen ipri cncrnceesmessvecssevenenss 9. 56 5.23 12.17 
TONG ——2222ũ2—ã—ͤ—ũꝙdm B 5 11.31 7.68 15.15 
1915. 13.34 10. 97 18. 
1916, 19. 80 20. 58 30. 09 
1917. 20. 08 24.10 30.63 
1918. 29. 33 35.01 46. 83 
1919... 14.65 7.89 18. 59 
SPO} aay AAA 14.62 7.60 18. 45 


1 Statement of Hayden Stone & Co. and Moody's Manual. 
Yet Ford agrees to limit his profits to a maximum of 8 per cent. 


Profita since organization in 1899 of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. 


[From annual reports of the company.] 
ANNUAL PROFIT FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30. 


$1, 398, 895. 
1 771 


4. 158, 670. 
5,281,562. 


1920__ =~ 
1921 (deficit) „44% 11, 158, 442. 34 
TOTAL ACCUMULATED PROFITS FROM DATE OF ORGANIZATION TO JUNE 30. 
1902 Uů— — $4, 087, 875. 83 
—— . es , 5, 485, 270. 86 
1006 no . . 987, 041. 95 

8, 622, 229. 34 

396. 


30, 900, 956. 
34, 576, 102. 
40, 021, 629. 


45, 567, 985. 28 
53, 679, 003. 66 


57, 837, 673, 75 

63, 119, 236. 36 

51, 960, 794. 02 

TOTAL DIVIDENDS DECLARED TO 1921, 

Cash dividends on preferred stock $29, 165, 694. 80 
Cash dividends on common stock „ 10, 878, 143. 29 
Stock dividends on common stock „ 1, 290, 426. 00 
zar 41, 834, 264. 09 


Colonel Hull testified before our committee February 10, 1922: 

A careful study of the language convinces me that Mr. Ford is bound 
as well as the company, and he is not discharged the minute the com- 
pany is organized and undertakes these matters. * * * Mr. Ford 
obligates his estate and the company when organized. 
LEGAL FEATURES OF FORD OFFER PREPARED BY JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL— 

FERTILIZER FEATURES PREPARED BY FARMERS’ REPRESENTATIVES, 

The Standard Dictionary defines a guaranty as “the act of 
making sure.” Mr. Ford in drafting his offer left nothing 
undone to make sure that his proposal would be carried out. 
As Colonel Hull testified, the guaranty clause of the Ford pro- 
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posal was prepared in the office of the Judge Advocate General. 
Mr. Mayo, representing Mr. Ford before our committee, testi- 
fied that the clause which gives the consumer the right to ex- 
amine the Ford Company’s books and see for themselves that 
his profits were limited to 8 per cent on the fair actual annual 
cost of production, was written by the representatives of the 


farm organizations themselves. It may be of interest to state 
that at no time throughout the negotiations did Mr. Ford have 
an attorney to look after his interests. As Mr. Ford publicly 
stated when making his proposal, he placed his offer in the 
hands of the farmers on the one hand and in the hands of the 
Government on the other. 

But what sort of “joker” have these fertilizer interests— 
these self-appointed guardians of the welfare of the farmer— 
been perpetrating for these past years, coming forward as they 
now do and suggesting that Mr. Ford has a “joker” in his 
contract? They appear to be well acquainted with “ jokers,” 
and such we find to be the case. 

18,888 DIFFERENT BRANDS OF FERTILIZER, 

The Members of this House will recall that in 1916 the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission made a report on the fertilizer industry. 
Among all industries of the country the one which has taken 
the lead in employing sharp practices for the purpose of con- 
fusing its customers regarding its products is the fertilizer in- 
dustry, for this report shows that in the season of 1914 in four 
Southern States the fertilizer industry had registered no less 
than 18,888 different brands of fertilizer. (Federal Trade Com- 
mission Report on the Fertilizer Industry, 1916, p. 219.) 
What could be more confusing to the farmer trying to improve 
his soil and make a crop, or what could be more favorable to a 
sharp trader trying to give him as little as possible for his 
money, than to have available more than 18,000 different brands 
of fertilizer to choose from? To find the proverbial needle in 
the haystack would be child’s play in comparison with choosing 
the correct fertilizer from such an assortment and knowing 
that you had the right one when you got it. 

18,000 LITTLE “ JOKERS,” 

This is the industry which was forced by the laws of all the 
principal fertilizer-using States to label the goods which it sold 
to its customers, and this is the industry which now comes for- 
ward to protect the farmer from injury at the hands of Henry 
Ford, who, they say, is attempting to deceive the farmer when 
he tells him that at Muscle Shoals he will undertake to reduce 
the cost of fertilizer. When he makes this statement these 
fertilizer people maintain that there must be a “ joker” in the 
Ford offer. 

The facts are that when Henry Ford put in his offer for 
Muscle Shoals, 18,000 little “jokers” got the shimmies, and 
those responsible for this army of “ jokers” are merely trying 
to confuse the issue: by raising a false alarm. Out of their 
own knowledge of the development of the air-fixation nitrate 
industry and the application of the electric furnace for the 
production of phosphoric acid, they very well know that the 
successful solution of the fertilizer problem at Muscle Shoals 
is a matter of capital and they also know that Henry Ford 
has the money and the disposition to use it in the interest of 
the farmer. 

This is no mere assumption, for the president of the National 
Fertilizer Association stated in his address before the last 
annual meeting of the association : \ 

There is a probability that a concentrated phosphoric acid can be 
made with cheap power at Muscle Shoals at less than it could be made 
there by the sulphuric-acid method— 
and in that admission is the explanation of their alarm. 

CAN THE FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION BANK ON THE SENATE? 

The secretary of this fertilizer association in his last annual 
report shows a remarkable confidence that this Congress will 
protect the vested interests when the issue is between them and 
the farmer, for he says: 

Certainly the Muscle Shoals bill will not be passed by this session 
of Congress, we may bank on that, although it may pass the House. 

I am glad that he has to admit that the friends of agricul- 
ture are in the majority in this House, but it is my opinion 
that any man who undertakes to bank on the United States 
Senate to favor special interests and deny to agriculture the 
opportunity that is offered in the Ford proposal is reckoning 
without his host. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Quin]. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in the limited time at my disposal it would be impossible for me 
to discuss the bill, to tell my objections to it, and why I am 
against certain provisions, especially those providing for the 
number of enlisted men and oflicers in the Army. Therefore 
the few minutes that I have at my disposal I shall devote to 
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making a few observations touching the ingenious speech by 
the distinguished gentleman from: New York [Mr. Cockran}. 

Mr. Chairman, I was sorry, indeed, that my friend was will- 
ing to lend his eloquent voiee to such an obnoxious cause. 
The distinguished gentleman first made some statements of 
fact which I must contradict. He stated that the States of 
the South were openly violating the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, For his 
benefif—and he is an able lawyer—I hope the gentleman will 
read Williams v. State of Mississippi, One hundred and seven- 
tieth United States Supreme Court Reports, and see that Missis- 
sippi is upheld in her constitution by the highest court of this 
land; and the other Southern States have followed that State, 
and they are funetioning legally and constitutionally. 

Then he says that the eighteenth amendment, devoting 45 
minutes of his time to that subject, can not be enforced, and 
therefore it should be repealed. It occurs to me that a man 
of his age who served on this floor at various times for 40 
years could well lend his eloquence te a better cause. The 
people of the United States after many years of struggle put 
upon the organic law the eighteenth amendment. All of the 
States of this Union except four ratified it. Forty-four States 
out of forty-elght ratified the eighteenth amendment. Yet the 
gentleman from New York and a few others will stand upon 
the floor of this House and even go out over the country speak- 
ing, stating that the eighteenth amendment and the legislation 
enforcing it should be nullified; and these are men who have 
been honored by the people, men who have been placed here 
with a commission in their hands, in part, at least, to represent 
110,009,000 souls. They would want to do away with that sort 
of legislation and do away with the moral effect of it and again 
puf this Government and her God-fearing people back in part- 
nership with the manufacturers of beer. wine. and whiskies, 
and in the nefarious traffic and the trail of slime and crime 
that follows it. 

The gentleman from New York and his cohorts claim they 
want light wine and beer. I know what they really mean: 
They want strong whisky and heavy wines and alcoholic beer. 

Is it possible that men holding such honorable positions 
would want again to place the people of the United States in 
an attitude where the boys and girls who are growing up and 
those yet to be born would be debauched by the same methods 
that they were before the law went into effect? Yet we have 
it advocated on the floor of this House. The God-fearing 
Christian women of this country have been given the ballot 
since the eighteenth amendment was put on, and yet men 
will stand up and advocate that the prohibition amendment 
and legislation be repealed when 44 out of 48 States ratified 
that amendment, and if the good women had been able, by law, 
to vote I believe it would have been ratified by the other 4 
States. Soe it occurs to me in advocating the repeal of the 
prohibition amendment—and restore the liquor traffic and de- 
bauchery—it is a slap in the face of womanhood, the morality 
and the godliness of the good people of the United States of 
America; That dreaded demon has put its curse in many of 
the homes of this Republic and now we have the remedy in 
the organi¢ law and the legislation to enforce that law on the 
books, and it oceurs to me that whether a man’s appetite 
calls for liquor or not he would want to enforce that law and 
he would want to drive the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors, the use of it, the drinking of it, the bartering, from 
the borders of the United States and even the soil over which 
our fiag floats. We can not expect to have the people in the 
byways and hedges to respect the law if the men in high 
places do not respect it. [Applause.] That those who have 
the mission of a Congressman would want to stand up and say 
“Do away with this law, stamp it under your feet,” and say 
you can not legislate against the appetites of a few people 
and therefore you should repeal this amendment to the Con- 
stitution and repeal all the legislation to enforce it is strange 
to me, It seems to me that a man who goes before the country 
with this responsibility resting upon him in the sight of his 
God and his fellow man would stop and think before he would 
advocate such an awful thing. Is it possible that after the 
people of the United States have fought from the church 
doors, from the fireside of every hamlet and every rural dis- 
trict, every town, and every city of this Republic to bring 
about this legislation that a few people in a few different 
States should ask a great political party to put itself under 
that corrupt, slimy banner and go staggering down to a 
drunkard’s grave. God forbid. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. GOODYKOON'TZ]. 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks on the subject of the rivers and harbors bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimons consent to extend his remarks on the rivers and 
harbors bill. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Gentlemen, the matter to which I 
wish to direct your attention at this time is a news article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of January 15, 1923, reading in 
part as follows: ? 

It was learned that Isadore B. Dockweller, Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from California, has been in Washington procuring a mail- 
ing list of members of the American Legion, At the same time he has 
been making personal contact with officers of the Legion known to have 


Democratic leanings and with Republicans known to be disgruntled 
over the veto of the bonus bill by President Harding. 


FOR BONUS-TARIPF SPEECH. 

It is assumed the malling list ts desired for the circulation of the 
bonus-tariſt speech of Mr. McAdoo delivered at Fullerton, Calif., last 
armistice day. It was recently 1 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
which makes it available for mailing without cost. 

The bill authorizing the issuance of a charter to the Amer- 
ican Legion was passed by the Sixty-sixth Congress. This 
measure—granting a charter to the Legion—was the first act 
of its kind. Congress had always declined—had refused—to 
issue such a charter even to the Grand Army of the Republic, 
but the position was taken that this was the greatest war of 
all time; that there were no precedent for such legislation, 
and therefore we should charter the American Legion. Never- 
theless the Committee on the Judiciary, of which I had the 
honor to be a member, recommended the charter, but incor- 
porated in the bill, which Congress enacted into law, the follow- 
ing provision: „ 

Sec. 6. That the organization sball be nonpolitical and, as an organ- 
pi shall not promote the candidacy of any person seeking public 
0 

The executive officers of the American Legion owe it to the 
country and to the great body of men who constitute the mem- 
bership of that group to come forward with a statement, either 
corroborating or denying the allegations of the newspaper arti- 
cle that I have read before you, as to whether or not the Amer- 
ican Legion is being used as an instrument to carry on political 
propaganda in the interest of an individual candidate of a par- 
ticular party for office, high or low. Officials of the Legion, I 
respectfully submit, should—concerning the charge—explain 
without delay. The time has arrived when the American 
Legion should demonstrate to the country whether or not the 
charge is mere fiction or if, to the contrary, it proposes to 
forfeit its charter as a result of being a mere political tool. 

Mr, BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the distinguished gentleman from West 
Virginia, or anybody else, would ask them for a list of their 
membership, would the giving of the list to the gentleman be a 
participation in politics? 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Yes; certainly. The furnishing of the 
list of. members has heretofore been refused to all candidates 
of every party; and if in the face of the express language of a 
statute mandatory in form the Legion officers should constitute 
themselves as an instrument working at the behest and to 
the advantage of a political candidate for office the membership 
of the Legion ought to know the fact and kick them out of office; 
and it is up to such executive officers to present to the public 
a statement on the subject. When the bill proposing the charter 
was pending it was argued that the great body of men proposed 
te be incorporated would become a powerful factor in politics, 
and that therefore a charter should not be granted. Such argu- 
ment was brushed aside, but we did take the precaution to 
insert in the bill a provision that they should not, as an 
organization, promote the candidacy of any person seeking 
public office. 

If the officers of the Legion have furnished to Dockweiler, 
agent of McAdoo, a list of members for his use in contesting 
with Cox, of Ohio, and Bryan, of Florida, they are guilty of 
yiolating the provisions of a statute that was enacted by Con- 
gress in the interest of the Nation’s defenders; they have prosti- 
tuted a patriotic act to an ignoble purpose. Let them explain. 

If the newspaper report be all fiction, let us have the facts. 
One thing we confidently believe, and that is that neither W. G. 
McAdoo, Henry Ford, James M. Cox, nor William J. Bryan have 
an absolute mortgage on the organization known as the Anieri- 
can Legion. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I yield four minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, there is in the membership 
of this House no Member more honorable, more truthful, more 
sincere, more fearless, or more upriglit than the gentleman from 


Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw], There is no Member who has in his 
heart a greater amount of the milk of human kindness, of love 
for his fellow man, than has the distinguished Member from 
Georgia. The snappy snarl of a modern Baltimorean self- 
designated mother wolf, such as tlie one who suckled Remus 
and Romulus of famous mythical Rome, can. not deter him or 
stand in the way of the progressive Christian civilization: of 
this great Republic. 

And neither can the speech of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cocxran] destroy him or his usefulness, 
Such a speech as was made by the gifted gentleman from New 
York does more harm and throws in the way of the President in 
law enforcement more obstacles than the plying of their hellish 
trade by all the bootleggers throughout the United States put 
together. He not only encourages them but many others to join 
them. He speaks of his having voted $8,000,000 to the President 
to enforce this law. I suggested to him that bis speech this 
afternoon does more harm than $80,000,000 worth of law en- 
forcement will be able to combat. 

Such speeches ought to stop. The gentleman said that in 
the great State of Texas anything is possible. He asserted 
that the Constitution is not enforced there with respect. to 
the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. I cite to him my 
colleague from Texas [Mr. Worzpacu], from San Antonio. 
He will tell you that both the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments are enforced in the State of Texas. He will tell you that 
there were about a thousand negroes who voted in his district 
in the city of San Antonio during the last primary elections, 
Those two amendments are not violated in the State of Texas 
any more than any otlier amendments are violated. But, thank 
God, in the State of Texas. we have a governor who has never 
yet made a statement like the one he quoted from the Governor 
of New York, that so far as beer and light wine are concerned 
they are going to continue no matter what becomes of the Con- 
stitution and the law.” Thank God, from the State of Texas 
we have not a single Member of Congress who would dare to 
make a speech like that made to-day by the gentleman. from 
New York [Mr. Cocxran], because every Member from the 
State of Texas believes as his constituents do in upholding the 
Constitution and the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Krnprep]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous: consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD: 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated by him. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the New York Academy of Medicine has recently very 
fittingly celebrated the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of that great humanitarian and scientist, Louis Pasteur. The 
word “pasteurized” alone, which has become a word of 
common household use, immortalizes the name and the great 
services to humanity of Louis Pasteur. This process of pas- 
teurization, meaning simply the process of boiling suspected 
milk, liquids, and food, as discovered by Pasteur and preseribed 
by him, has saved the lives of millions of babies and adults. 

Pasteur also was the originator and father of the great science 
of bacteriology, which established the basis of vaecine-therapy 
and the prevention and cure of hydrophobia, typhoid fever, and 
many other diseases, the fatality of which have been so greatly 
decreased by Pasteur’s methods. It is due to the genius of this 
great scientist that so many millions of lives have thus been 
sayed in the past and will be saved in the future, 

I think, therefore, that it is fitting that I, as.a physician, 
should pay some tribute to the life and work of this matchless 
man of science. 

He was born at Dole, France, in a little house in the Rue des 
Tanneurs, December 17, 1822. His father was a noncommis- 
sioned officer of the Empire who had been created Chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor on the battle field; his mother, the daugh- 
ter of simple market gardeners. 

His first school was the Ecole Primaire, and later, at the 
College of Arbois, where he was merely an average pupil, with 
a marked taste for drawing, his career pointing rather to that 
of the artist than the scientist.. However, the principal of the 
college advised him to enter Ecole Normale Superieure, and 


in 1839 he left the College of Arbois for that of Besancon, and 
it was here that he commenced the study of chemistry. 

In 1849 he was appointed to the chair of chemistry of the 
faculty of Strasbourg, and on May 29 of the same year he was 
united in marriage to Mile. Marie Laurent, daughter of the 
rector of the Academy of Strasbourg. He pursued the study of 
science diligently, and in September, 1854, he was nominated as 
professor and dean of the recently created faculty at Lille, 
where he served three years with distinction. In 1857 he was 
nominated as administrator of the Ecole Normale, also subdi- 
rector of science studies. 

Stated briefly, the dates of his greater scientific triumphs are: 
In 1857, fermentations ; 1860, spontaneous generation; 1865, dis- 
eases of wine and beer; 1868, diseases. of silkworms; 1881, 
virus and vaccines; 1885, prophylaxis against rabies. 

On July 6, 1885, he made his first successful operation for 
rabies. on a child named Joseph Meister, describing it in an 
article read to the Academy of Seience and Medicine on Octo- 
pier it 1885, entitled, Method of Preventing Rabies. After 
a e” 

I could hardly state in more appropriate terms some of the 
long list of facts relative to Pasteur and his inestimable services 
to humanity and science than to quote from an article appearing 
in the New Republic, of date January 17, 1923, contributed by: 
Nicholas and Lillian Kopeloff, as follows: 


Pasteur is being honored as — the 


est scientific genius: of 
all time. In the age of exper tation 


marks man’s mas 
Idual threats mu 


soli 
less than the belief that 
inanimate matter. 


‘uced from 
gave 


not be arres 
throu 
ton which 
cotton considerable detritu: 
psa ey as examination. 
party: t 
‘action pro 
to show th 
contact with air, provided that the entrance of dust particles was pre 
hibited. This was accomplished by devising flasks the necks of which 
had been drawn out into tubes bent in the form of a:U. The ends 
of the U — Pheu open permitted the sedimentation of dust from the 
air as far as lowest — of the tube, but no dust was carried up 
the second arm into the | In such flasks no putrefaction oecurred, 
but it could be induced by the simple expedient of slanting the entire 
apparatus until the liquid ran into the bent arm of the tube, where the 
dust particles beer re Samay ri had collected. Finally he took flasks 
eontaining sterilized fi to different heights above: sea level, climbing 
mountains and giaciers, and showed that the purer the air the less 
contamination took place. 

Here was definite proof that putrefaction and decay were not the 
resultants of “spontaneous generation,” but were the -products of 
chemical decomposition, caused by the metabolic activities of 
organisms. Not only did be point out that these fermentations were 
caused by microorganisms, but he investigated the spoilage of these 


products, discovering that bitterness or greasiness was due to a cial 
ferment. In fact, the town of Arbois, famous for its Jura and 
white wines, placed an impromptu laboratory at Pasteur's ur- 


spontaneous offer from 
wrote the mayor and town council, “ does too much honor te my modest 
labors, and the way in which it is made covers me with confusion.” 


assured. princi 4 
versally applied to milk m order to ‘eguard it against spoilage. 

Pasteur is of the soil, and it is fitting therefore that he should have 
re’ culture inestimable service. Turning his attention te 
vinegar he was soon embroiled with Liebig, the great German 
chemist; as to the very nature of this biological process. The latter 
contended that microorganisms were not responsible for the production 
of vinegar from beechwood chips, whereas r demonstrated that 
it was due to the presence of myeoderma aceti, which grew on the chips 
or wood shavings. Similarly he discovered the organisms whieh produce 
lactic and butyric fermentation. 

His greatest contribution, however, was in behalf of the silk industry. 
In 18 5 the silk districts of that region of France known as the 
Midi suffered such sertous losses that the yleld of cocoons fell from 
26.000.000 to 4,000,000 kilograms, which entailed a loss of $20.000,000 
and caused widespread distress and poverty, Am epidemic had broken 
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out among the silkworms—that dread disease known as pebrine. Pas- 
teur was employed by the stricken districts and the Minister of 
Agriculture to undertake an investigation, After several years of 
study, he found the organism causing the disease, suggested remedie: 

nd brought back wealth to the ruined communities, ut this was a 
the cost of impaired health and a partial stroke of paralysis, 

It is due to Pasteur's memorable researches that bacteria and 
their microscopic allies emerged from their relative obscurity as or- 
ganisms chiefly of interest to the professional biologist, and achieved 
a conspicuous position in natural science as a group of organisms whose 
activities were full of a far-reaching significance for all mankind. This 
opens the most spectacular chapter of his achievements, the one which 
has brought him universal recognition, Lord Lister, who devised the 
methods in surgery which rob It of so many of its former terrors, thus 
addressed Pasteur, whose ideas had inspired that work at the latter's 

| jubilee celebration in 1892: “Truly there does not exist in the entire 
orld any individual to whom the medical sciences owe more than 
they do to you. Your researches on fermentation have thrown a 
powerful beam, which has lightened the baleful darkness of surgery, 
and has transformed the treatment of wounds from a matter of un- 
certain and too often disastrous empiricism into a scientific art of 
Sure beneficence. Thanks to you, surgery has undergone a complete 
revolution, which has deprived it of its terrors and has extended al- 
ost without limit its efficaclous power.“ Prior to Pasteur’s contribu- 
fons, the mortality from Aaa ee gangrene, and other infec- 
‘tions following surgery and childbirth was extremely high. ‘This con- 
dition was summ vp in the famous words of Valpeau, “the prick 
of a pin is the open door to death.“ To-day, what with the steriliza- 
tion of instruments, sponges, ligatures; in a word, everything which 
comes in contact with the patient, a surgical operation is. only a 
surgical operation, and not a preliminary to death by blood-polsoning, 
tt would be a difficult task to enumerate all the contributions to 
science made by Pasteur, Trained as a chemist, his initial researches 
dealt with the problems of the formation of molecules and their optical 
ctivities, as in his experiments with racemic and tartaric acids. hese 
ed him into a study of fermentation, which is essentially the decom- 
position of sugars through bacterial agencies. Mention has already been 
made of his fundamental work in establishing the existence and ac- 
ivities of bacteria, but one point requires further emphasis, Pasteur 
iscovered that certain microorganisms could be active in the absence 
of free oxygen. This epg upset the conception of metabolic 
processes then prevalent since 1 as believed until that time that life 
uld be supported only when a free supply of oxygen obtained. Yet 
ere were these anaerobes, simple microorganisms, as incontrovertible 
f. 
Pe Pasteur’s notable investigations of anthrax, that dreaded disease, 
that dreaded disease which lurks in unsterilized 8 brushes, im- 
properly tanned hides, etc.; of chicken cholera and of swine fever, 
which produce serious epidemics, culminated in the i preparation of yac- 
cines which are fundamental to our present knowledge of immunity. 

The most spectacular application of this work has been to hydro- 

hobia or rabies. This disease is one which primarily attacks animals, 

Seine most prevalent among the carnivora—dogs, cats, and wolves. 
But man is also subject to this disease, principally through the en- 
trance of the saliva of rabid animals by bites or scratches. “ Rabies 
is prevalent to an alarming extent in all civilized countries except 
England, where the careful supervision of dogs, enforcement of muz- 
gling laws, and rigid legislation regarding the importation of dogs have 
caused a practical eradication of the disease in that country. The 
treatment, which is now pepp latically applied to patients with or 
suspected of infection with rabies, has been but little altered either 
in principle or in technical detail since it was first worked out by 
Pasteur.” This consists of an active immunization with virus, i. e., 
the administration of gradually increasing doses of the actual virus 
capable of causing hydrophobia, but which has been attenuated by 
dryings. The body reacts by the formation of antibodies which com- 
bat the virus. The injections are continued until a N virulent 
virus produces no untoward effects. This indicates that the vany has 
acquired an immunity capable of neutralizing the original virus intro- 
duced by the rabid animal. The efficiency of the Pasteur treatment 
for rabies is no ary problematical. Over 50,000 individuals have 
been treated within 10 years with an average mortality of 1 per cent. 

The sweeping change wrought by Pasteur in all conceptions of dis- 
ease has been forcibly characterized by Tyndall: “ We have been 
scourged by inyisible thongs, attacked from impenetrable ambuscades, 
and it is only to-day that the light of science is being let in upon the 
murderous domains of our foes,” The master mind of Pasteur has 
dominated the realm of 8 since 1860. “His epoch-making 
discoveries were largely due to his intuitive vision, his skill in 33 
and in the adaptation of means to ends, his propos industry, an 
the enthusiasm and love with which he inspired his associates.” His 
aphorism, “It is characteristic of science and ae that they con- 
tinually open new fields to our vision,” is indicative of his own life- 
work. Each advance in bacteriology is an added monument to his 
achievements. No one can fail to be inspired by the personality which 
made it possible. Vallery-Radot has immortalized it in the Life of 
Pasteur, and others bave done him sys But Pasteur belongs not 
to the biographers, not to the bacteriologists, not even to adoring 
France; he belongs to humanity for all time. 

“The debt of biology, the debt of medicine, the debt of all sclence to 
Pasteur is a debt to that indefinable breath of which Renan spoke. No 
one branch of science can claim a monopoly of Pasteur's genius.” 

Reviewing from the vantage point of to-day the position which Pas- 
teur occupies in the history of science, free now from the shocks to 
prejudice and superstition which followed in apparently endless suc- 
cession from his work, it would seem that the greatest expression of 
his genius lay in the glorification of scientific method—observation, 
8 experimental proof —through these things his life work, in 

he words of Renan again, is like unto a luminous track in the at 
pient ot the infinites mally small, in that last abyss where life is 
ound, 

How is it possible to put in a few words an adequate expression 
of the debt of biology to Pasteur? A consummate master of the 
method of science; not a medical man, yet by his achievements estab- 
lishing medicine in all its branches on a scientific foundation: not a 
piolo t, yet by sheer force of scientifc method able to shape and 

o securely place the keystone in the arch of our conceptions of living 
nature. d what a model for all men was his tolerance of the shabby 
quarters in the garret of the Ecole Normale in the Rue d'Ulm, Here. 
surely, he demonstrated the fact that achievement is not the reflect 
radiance of a palace of research but comes from within. 

“Wherever he went,“ says Duclaux, Pasteur was an initiator. 
Guided by an imagination so adventurous and at the same time so 
well controlled, we are constantly on the borders of new countries, but 
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we journey in security.” His mind worked 
ing a new edifice on the foundation of a 
viously demonstrated. We irresistibly loo on his final achieve- 
ments preventive medicine to his earlier work on splenic fever, and 
from this, still back to that insplration—the germ theory of disease— 
which grew up with his investigations on the cause and prevention of 
silkworm epidemics. Here again a great generalization was but the 
crystallization in a mind saturated with varied conceptions of the 
activities of minute organisms responsible, as he had chown, for the 
multiple phenomena of fermentation. And who shall say that the ex- 


protean rely always build- 
3 7 le which he had pre- 
a 


ee n of these phenomena was not the outcome of his early work on 
he rotary power of crystals and molecular dissymmetry ? 
Most of Pasteur's great discoveries were the results of investiga- 


tions undertaken in response to 
with fermentation. * * * 
road was opened, a 
important 


economic or human needs. So it was 
As a result of these experiments, a new 
road which was to lead him to some of the most 
Scoverles in fhe history of science. 


* * 

Pasteur's solution of the problem of fermentation is typical of all 
his work. He struck first at the widely accepted view that fermenta- 
tions are due to unknown molecular forces. He demonstrated experi- 
mentally, first with lactic fermentation, that different kinds of ac- 
tivities of similar nature are brought about through the vital ac- 
tivities of living organisms, and he showed that each type is de- 
pendent upon its own specific kind of microorganism. Nor was he 
content to rest here. is clear thinking mind reached beyond the 
horizon of fermentations to the intricate play of living things whereby 
the equilibrium of nature is maintained. He saw the part played by 
microorganisms in putrefaction and decomposition; he saw how, 
through, their activities, the protein matter, and all substances com- 
posing the bodles of animals and plants, are ultimately reduced to 
ammonia, carbon dioxide, mineral salts, and water, and restored to 
the earth to be taken up by green plants where, through photosynthesis, 
they are brought back again to the realm of living protoplasm. He 
thus added the physical basis of life to Helmholz’s principle of the 
conservation of energy and gave to biology for the first time a sense 
of the marvelous cycle of matter and energy in living nature. 

His studies on fermentation opened up a new series of problems. On 
every side arose the Inevitable question: Whence come these minute 
living organisms? Do they develop spontaneously, or do they come 
from 3 organisms like themselves? In all ages spontaneous 

neration has been the refuge of the uninformed and the hopelessly 

orant. Even as late as the seventeenth century eels, salamanders, 
lizards, files, bees, and various other forms of life were regarded as 
originating by spontaneous generation, and we find a noted chemist of 
that day gravely handing down to us an infallible recipe for making 
mice: “ Place a piece of soiled linen in a vessel; add a few grains of 
corn; flavor with a bit of cheese; and in 21 days the mice will there, 
fully adult and of both sexes.” Such views strike us as too silly for 
belief. But in those days tradition and superstition were powerful fac- 
tors which few dared to question. Redi, and later Vallisneri, both 
Itallan physicians, were among the first to doubt and to follow up 
their doubts with experiments. The former proved that files would not 
develop from rotting meat if the latter is covered properly by gauze. 
He noted that flies, attracted no doubt by the odor of meat, deposit 
eggs on the covering gauze, He saw that larve develop from the eggs, 
and flies from the laryæ. Vallisneri proved that the wormlike grub 
found in fruit does not develop from the fruit, but from an egg de- 
posited there by an insect. Little by little the old traditions were 
replaced by facts, and so far as these larger animals are concerned, 
the theory of spontaneous generation was abandoned. 

In_1675, however, the world of microscopic life was opened up by 
the Dutch naturalist, Leeuwenhoek. Minute living things were found 
to develop in pure rain water as well as in all moisture where organic 
matter is present. How could their origin be explained save through 
spontaneous generation? The old tradition, reenforced, came back. and 
experiments analogous to those of Redi and Vallisneri in the hands of 
Buffon, Needham, Pouchet, Joly, Bastian, and others, appeared to 
verify it. Other experiments, with conclusions opposed to spontaneous 
generation by Spallanzani, Schultze, Schwann, and others, were incom- 
plete and failed tọ carry conviction. The idea that specific living 
germs are present in the air was inconceivable and partisans of spon- 
taneous generation certainly had the best of it in argument. “ We are 
mindful,” they would say, “of a certain experiment of Gay-Lussac, 
where a small amount of the must of gra es when brought in contact 
with a few bubbles of air, would begin to ferment. You say these bub- 
bles brought with them some germs of yeast, but they must bring some- 
thing else. How could a bubble of air bring germs of yeast into one 
fluid, something else into an infusion of hay, and still other things into 


a meat infusion? That makes a great many germs.” Pouchet added, 

“The air, thus peopled, would have the density of iron.“ 
Armed with his previous experience, Pasteur was ready. With 
Nutrient 


infinite pacers experiments were planned and carried out. 
but sterile media in sealed flasks, exposed to heated or filtered air, in 
the great majority of cases remained sterile; so too, when exposed 
to rarefied mountain air. From his discussions with Pouchet and 
Joly, there followed the conclusive proof that germs are present in 
the air we breathe; from his discussions with Bastian came the proof 
that solids and liquids, as well as the air, are carriers of germs. It 
was from these discussions, particularly from those with Bastian, that 
ase modern technique in bacteriology and in surgery has been de- 
veloped. 
The ghost of spontaneous neration, however, was not yet laid. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the media used by Pasteur were ap- 
parently sterile, and the alr supplied was germ free, an active develop- 
ment of microorganisms occurred now and then. Such exceptions 
were eagerly seized by his 1 as evidence that in these flasks 
only were the proper conditions for spontaneous generation provided. 
Pasteur's ex ence had not brought to light the fact that the spores 
of some organisms have the power to resist prolon heating at high 
temperatures which kill actively living germs. This fact was later 
demonstrated for the first time by Jeffries Wyman. These heat-re- 
sistant germs were the cause of fermentation in Gay-Lussaec’s must of 
grapes; they developed in Pouchet's sterilized hay infusion, and they 
were present in Bastian’s 3 Gay-Lussac affirmed the phe- 
nomena to be due to oxygen; Pouchet and Bastian to spontaneous 
generation ; Pasteur to germs of the air. All were mistaken. Later, it 
was shown that the heat-resisting spores develop only in the presence 
of air. Pasteur was right so far as the presence of the germ was 
concerned ; Gay-Lussac so far as the need of oxygen was concerned; 
Pouchet and Bastian were hopelessly wrong. 3 

Pasteur was by no means satisfied with his incomplete démonstra- 
tion that, like high organisms, all types of germs are derived from 
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germs similar to themselves. He was planning further extensive ex- 


upon to undertake a 
The great silk indus 
was threatened wit 


periments in this direction when he was 
new and an entirely different type of work. 
of southern France, already vastly redu 


complete ruin by a deadly epidemic among t silkworms. Pasteur 
was asked to investigate the disease if ble to provide a 
remedy. This is the point in Pasteur’s career where, if at all, we can 


draw the line between his achievements in general biology and those 
in preventive medicine. During the six years from 1865 which he 
devoted to the silkworm problem there gradually developed in bis 
mind the conviction that many human diseases are due to miero- 
organisms. Duclaux writes of this period: “* * » 0 can 
be more curious than to see Pasteur at close rters with a bristling 
complicated problem, beginning by being d ved about it, by seeing 
things the wrong side to, but led back continuously to the truth b 
experiment, and ending by unraveling all the complications. I do no 
know a more beauti example of scientific investigation. It is the 
first camp on a route wherein he found immortality; the earlier dis- 
coveries had given him only glory.“ 

Pasteur’s last summer was spent at Villeneuve-l’Etang, where he 
passed away on Saturday, September 28, 1895. 

Valery-Radot, his son-in-law, quotes Pasteur as saving on one oc- 
casion: “A man of science should think of what will be said of him 
in the following century, not of the insults or the praise of one day.“ 

In commemorating Pasteur’s one hundredth birthday this er audi- 
ences throughout the world will know nothing of the insults, but in this 
“following century” will unite in one great wave of praise. He did 
become a teacher, as his father so arden wished, not indeed in the 
college at Arbois, not only in the universities of gos eae or 
at the Ecole Normale, but a teacher at whose feet the civ: world 
still sits in grateful appreciation. 

Perhaps the most notable of all the praise conferred upon Pasteur 
was bestowed on the occasion of his reception into the Academie Fran- 
caise by Ernest Renan, who on this occasion addressed the following 
words to Pasteur: 

“That common basis of all beautiful and true work, that divine fire, 
that indefinable breath which inspires science, literature, and art, we 
have found it in you. Sir, it el piepie 

The commemoration of Past s one hundredth anniversary by the 
New York Academy of Medicine, Including as it does an exhibition of a 
rare collection of photographs of Pasteur and of the surroundings amid 
which he lived and did his great work, is in itself one of the greatest 
tributes that could be paid to any man, even to one of Pasteur’s match- 
less humanitarian and scientific achievements. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TILSsoN, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the bill (H. R. 18793) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary ac- 
tivities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. OGDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13593) making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and grant 
the conference asked for by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and grant the conference asked for 
by the Senate on the bill which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13593) making appropriations for the Post Office 
e e for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, is that agree- 
able to the minority Members? 

Mr. OGDEN. That is agreeable to the minority Members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. Stemp, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. 
OGDEN, Mr, Tar tor of Colorado, and Mr. CARTER. 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL. 

Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that January 10 they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bills: 

II. R. 12170. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Commissioners of Lycoming County, Pa., 
and their suceessors in office, to construct a bridge across the 
West Branch of the Susquehanna River from the foot of Arch 
Street, in the city of Williamsport, Lycoming County, Pa., to the 
borough of Duboistown, Lycoming County, Pa.,” approved 
August 11, 1916; 0 

H. R. 10531. An act to distribute the commissioned line and 
engineer officers of the Coast Guard in grades, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 966. An act for the relief of the Tacoma Tug & Barge 


H. R. 7658. An act to amend the act approved August 25, 1919, 
entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcontractors 
for the post offices and other buildings. and work under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses; 


H. R. 13374. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the na val service for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13615. An act making appropriations to supply de- 
ficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1923, and prior fiscal years, to provide supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, and for 
other purposes. 

DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman withhold 
that motion for a moment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will withhold it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has Calendar Wednesday 
been dispensed with? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not believe it has. I feel quite sure 
that it was intended to ask that Calendar Wednesday be done 
away with to-morrow. So I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the business in order on Calendar Wednesday be 

with to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the business in order to-morrow be dis- 
pensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
d By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
‘ollows: 

To Mr. Cutten, indefinitely, on account of illness; 

To Mr. Tague, indefinitely, on account of illness; and 

To Mr. SmrrH of Michigan (at the request of Mr. MAPES), 
indefinitely, on account of illness. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 251) providing for the filling of two 
vacancies in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of the class other than Members of Congress. 


ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion to 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’cloek and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, January 17, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. í 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

910. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
statement showing name and place of residence of each civilian 
engineer employed between July 1, 1921, and June 80, 1922, 
under appropriations made by acts of Congress for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors, the time so employed, the com- 
pensation paid, and the place where and works on which em- 
ployed; to the Committee on Expenditures in War Depart- 
ment. 

911. A letter from the Director of United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, transmitting a statement as of January 1, 1923, indi- 
cating the total number of positions at a rate of $2,000 or more 
per annum, the rate of salary attached to each position, and the 
number of positions at each rate in the central office; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WHITT of Maine: Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, H. R. 13773. A bill to amend an act to regulate 
radio communication, approved August 13, 1912, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1416). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WINSLOW: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. J. Res, 259. Joint resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent to abrogate the international agreement embodied in cer- 
tain Executive orders relating to the Panama Canal; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1417). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. FOCHT: Committee on the District of Columbla. H. R. 
18834. A bill to amend the insurance laws of the District of 


Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1419). Referred to 
the Committee of tHe Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. RODENBERG: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 
13810. A bill to continue the improvement of the Mississippi 
River and for the control of its floods; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1420). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEENERSON: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 11193. A bill to encourage commercial aviation 
and authorizing the Postmaster General to contract for air-mail 
service and prescribing rates of transportation and postage 
thereon; with amendments (Rept. No. 1421), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Committee on Naval 
Affairs. H. R. 12158. A bill for the relief of Theodore F. 
Howe; without amendment (Rept. No. 1418). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 18826) to authorize the sale 
of lands allotted to Indians under the Moses agreement of July 
T, 1883; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13827) relating to the 
sinking fund for bonds and notes of the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 13828) to amend paragraph 
11 of section 1001 of an act entitled “An act to reduce and 
equalize taxation, to provide revenue, and for other purposes,” 
approved November 23, 1921; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 13829) to determine 
proceedings in cases of contested elections of Members of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee on Elections No. 1. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 18880) to permit 
the admission into the United States of refugees from Turkish 
territories; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13831) to amend the last 
paragraph of section 10 of the Federal reserve act, as amended 
by the act of June 3, 1922; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 18832) to authorize the 
leasing of oil and coaling plants at Cristobal and Balboa, Canal 
Zone; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 13833) relating to sundry 
matters in connection with the administration of the War De- 
partment; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 13834) to amend the insurance 
laws of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SNYDER: A bill (H. R. 13835) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to appraise tribal property of Indians, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mrs. HUCK: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 423) author- 
izing and directing the President to inform other nations that 
the United States will delegate to its people the sole power to 
declare war against any nation that shall delegate the same 
power to its people; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 13836) to provide 
for an examination and survey of Nomini Bay and Creek, West- 
moreland County, Va., and channel connecting the same with the 
Potomac River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BROWN of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 13837) for the 
relief of Victor M. Burris; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18838) for the relief of the widow of 
W. W. Rutledge; to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 13839) to authorize an 
examination of Boggy River, Okla.; to the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13840) granting a pension to Mary 
Marker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


. By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 13841) granting a pension to 
Sue A. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOCHT: A bill (H. R. 13842) granting a pension to 
Ada Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13848) granting a pension to George D. 
Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18844) granting a pension to John H. 
Smith, allas Henry H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL: A bill (H. R. 13845) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Saner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 18846) granting a pension 
to Lydia Bedortha; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION;: A bill (H. R. 13847) granting a pension to 
Nancy J. Grider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13848) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Meece; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 18849) granting a 
pension to Irene S. Slagle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13850) granting a 
pension to Almedia M. Flanders; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota urging Congress to give careful 
and favorable consideration of House bill 13574; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6826. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of Detroit 
Lodge No. 160, Loyal Order of Moose, indorsing the movement 
for a conference of nations to be called by the President of the 
United States to seek restriction of the production of raw mate- 
rials from which narcotice drugs are made; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6827. Also (by request), resolution adopted by 2,500 citizens 
of St. Louis, memoralizing Congress to inquire whether the citi- 
zens of the United States are receiving that protection of the 
fourth amendment to which they are entitled; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6828. By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: Petition of citizens 
of Haverhill, Mass., and vicinity, for the abolishment of dis- 
criminatory tax on small arms, ammunition, and firearms; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6829. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Mr. M. T. Drea and 83 other 
citizens of Sauk County, Wis.; also petition of Mr. C. W. Ward 
and 12 other citizens of Vernon County, Wis.; also petition of 
Mr. Lee Campbell, John Bliss, W. E. Andrews, and 40 other citi- 
zens of Monroe County, Wis. ; also petition of Earl Bingham and 
32 other citizens of Juneau County, Wis., protesting against the 
proposed Sunday observance legislation for the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6830. Also, petition of George W. Powell and others of Genoa, 
Wis., protesting against so-called “ Sunday legislation” and de- 
manding the Constitution be left as it is with regard to priv- 
ileges ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

6831. By Mr. BLAND of Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Elizabeth City County, Va., favoring the abolition of discrimina- 
tory tax on small arms, ammunition, and firearms; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6832. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of 
Cairo, III., urging support of joint resolution purporting to 
extend immediate aid to the people of the German and Aus- 
trian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6833. By Mr. KELLER: Petition signed by 15 citizens of 
St. Paul, Minn., urging support of joint resolution extending 
aid to people of German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6834, Also, petition signed by 80 citizens of North St. Paul, 
Minn., urging support of joint resolution extending ald to 
people of German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6835. Also, petition signed by 16 citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
urging support of joint resolution extending aid to people of 
German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6886. Also, petition signed by 31 citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
urging support of joint resolution extending aid to people of 
German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6837. Also, letter from membership of St. Paul's Evangelical 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., urging support of joint resolution 
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extending aid to people of German and Austrian Republics; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6838. Also, petition signed by 24 citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
urging support of joint resolution extending aid to people of 
German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6830. Also, resolution adopted at a mass meeting of citizens 
of St, Paul, Minn., urging support of joint resolution extending 
aid to people of German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6840, Also, memorial from St. Paul Unit, No. 34, Steuben 
Society of America, urging support of joint resolution extending 
aid to people of German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6841. Also, petition signed by 40 citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
urging support of joint resolution extending aid to people of 
German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

6842. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of mass meeting of the eitl- 
zenš of Plattsburg, urging Congress to support national defense 
act by making appropriations, as recommended by the President 
and Secretary of War; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6843. Also, petition of customs laborers of San Francisco, 
favoring House bill 13882; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

6844, Also, petition of Frederick Snare Corporation, favoring 
a change in the immigration law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

6845. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of Harry Boland Council, 
American Association for Recognition of the Irish Republic, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., urging the Government of the United States to 
protest against the barbarous executions of prisoners of war 
now being carried on by the so-called Irish Free State; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6846, By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition of 21 citizens of Long 
Beach, Calif., to abolish discriminatory tax on small-arms am- 
munition and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6847, Also, petition from 14 citizens of the ninth congressional 
district of California, opposing the Bursum Indian bill; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

6848. By Mr. LITTLE: Resolutions of the Spring Hill (Kans.) 
Farmers’ Union, Local No. 1784, in regard to the Federal re- 
serve bank; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6849. By Mr. RADCLIFFE: Petition of 48 citizens of New 
Jersey, favoring a joint resolution purporting to extend imme- 
diate aid to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6850. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition favoring a joint resolu- 
tion to extend immediate aid to the people of the German and 
Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6851. By Mr. ROSH: Petition of Cambria County Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, Pennsylvania, urging passage of the 
Ketcham bill. H. R. 13297; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

6852. Also, petition of the Republican Women's Organization 
of Cambria County, Pa., urging a more strict and impartial en- 
forcement of the prohibition law in that district; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

6853. By Mr. SNELL: Petition of citizens of Plattsburg, 
N. Y. favoring national defense act; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

6854. Also, petition of citizens of Saranac Lake, N. Y., to 
abolish discriminatory tax on small arms, ammunition, and fire- 
arms, internal revenue bill, section 900, paragraph 7; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. i 

6855, By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Resolutions adopted by 
Hillsdale Pomona Grange, Hillsdale, Mich., protesting against 
the passage of House bill 13125, an amendment to the Federal 
farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6856. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 177 citizens, Putnam 
County, Ohio, urging action on House Joint Resolution 412, for 
the relief of the distress and famine conditions in Germany and 
Austria; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6857. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of the Benedict National 
Farm Loan Association, Benedict, N. Dak., protesting against 
the Strong bill and urging that it shall not be passed without 
amendments; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6858. Also, petition of the Carson National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, Carson, N. Dak., protesting against the Strong bill 
(H. R. 18125), and urging that same shall not be passed; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 

6859. Also, petition of the Ellendale National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, opposing amendments to the Federal farm loan act; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


6860. Also, petition of H. Heitmann and others, of Martin, 
N. Dak., urging the passage of joint resolution now pending in 
Congress purporting to extend immediate aid to the people of 
the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6861. Also, petition of F. W. Kalbur and others, of Ellendale, 
N. Dak., urging the passage of joint resolution now pending in 
Congress purporting to extend immediate aid to the people of 
the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

6862. Also, petition of J. R. Klundt and others, of Mc- 
Clusky, N. Dak., urging the passage of joint resolution now 
pending in Congress purporting to extend immediate aid to the 
people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6863. Also, petition of Reo L. Knauss and others, of Bismarck, 
N. Dak., urging the passage of joint resolution now pending in 
Congress purporting to extend immediate aid to the people of 
the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

6864. Also, petition of Michael Schmierer and others, of 
Ellendale, N. Dak., urging the passage of joint resolution now 
pending in Congress purporting to extend immediate aid to the 
people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6865. Also, petition of National Farm Loan Association, Bot- 
tineau, N. Dak., protesting against the passage of the Strong 
bill without amendment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

6866. Also, petition of the National Farm Loan Association, 
of Cando, N. Dak., opposing certain amendments to the Fed- 
eral farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 


SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 17, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 16, 1923.) 

The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 


The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Asburst Glass McKellar Smoot 
Ball Hale McKinley Spencer 
Bayard Harris McLean Stanfield 

orah Harrison McNary Stanley 
Brookhart Heflin Nelson Sterlin; 

lder Hitchcock New Sutherland 

Capper Johnson Nicholson Townsen 
Colt Jones, Wash. Norbeck Underwood 
Couzens ellog; Norris Wadsworth 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mass, 
Curtis eyes Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Dial ig Ransdell Warren 
Fernald Lad Reed, Pa. Watson 
Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard Weller 
George Lodge Shortridge Willis 
Gerry McCumber Simmons 


from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] is detained on official business. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. PosrerENe] on account of illness, I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOoLLETTE] is detained at a 
hearing before the Committee on Manufactures. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing communications, in response to Senate Resolution 399, rela- 
tive to the number and use of automobiles in the several de- 
partments, independent bureaus, and commissions, which were 
ordered to lie on the table: 

A communication from the president of the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf; 

A communication from the secretary of the United States 
Civil Service Commission ; 

A communication from the secretary of the Board of Surveys 
and Maps of the Federal Government; 

A communication from the acting secretary general of the 
Inter-American High Commission, United States section; 
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A communication from the Chief, United States Bureau of 
Efficiency ; 

A communication from the secretary of the Federal Narcotics 
Control Board; 

A communication from the chairman of the International 
Joint Commission ; 

A communication from the clerk of the Commission on Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations; 

A communication from the chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts; 

A communication from the executive and disbursing officer of 
the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater Commission ; 

A communication from the secretary of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board; 

A communication from the executive and disbursing officer 
of the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway Commission ; 

A communication from the home secretary of the National 
Academy of Sciences; 

A communication from the commissioner of the International 
Boundary Commission, United States, Alaska, and Canada ; 

A communication from the executive clerk of the Interna- 
tional Sanitary Bureau, Pan American Union; 

A communication from the secretary and chief clerk, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; and 

A communication from the Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior, stating that the information called for will be fur- 
nished at the earliest possible date. 


HIGH PRICES OF HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a report of 
the Federal Trade Commission, in response to Senate Resolution 
127, agreed to January 4, 1922, relative to price conditions in 
the principal branches of the house-furnishing goods industry 
and trade, etc., which was referred to the Committee on Manu- 
factures. 

SENATOR FROM MAINE. 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I present the credentials of 
my colleague, Mr. Harr, chosen a Senator from the State of 
Maine for the term beginning March 4, 1923, which I ask may 
be read and placed on file. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 


To all who shall see these presents, greeting: 


Know ye that Freprrick Harn, of Portland, in the coun 
berland, on the 11th of September, in the year of our rd 1922, 
was chosen by the el rs of this State a United States Senator to 
represent the State of Maine In the United States Senate for the term 
of six years, beginning ‘on the 4th day of March, 1923, 

In testimony whereof, I have ca the seal of State to be here- 


unto affixed. 
hand at Augusta, the 15th day of November, in the 


Giyen under mg 
ear of our Lord 1922 and in the one hundred and forty-seventh year of 


e inde ence of the United States of America. 
SBAL, PeRcIVAL D. BAXTER, 
y the governor: 
Fnaxx W. BALL, Secretary of State. 
SENATOR ELECT FROM TEXAS. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present the credentials 
of Earnie B. Maxi, Senator elect from Texas, for the term 
beginning March 4 next. I ask that the credentials may be 
read and placed on file, 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 


STATE or MAIN». 
of Cum- 


CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION, STATE OF TEXAS, 


This is to certify that at a general election held in the State of 
Texas on the first y after the first Monday in November, A. D. 
1922, being the 7th day of said month, i» B. MayvieLp having 
received the highest number of votes cast for any person at sald elec- 
tion for the office hereinafter named, was duly elected as United States 
Senator for the State of Texas, 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and 
caused the seal of State to be affixed at the city of Austin, on this the 
18th day of December, A. D. 1922. 
8 Par M. Nrrr, Governor. 


[SBAL.] 
By the governor: 

S. L. STAPLES, Seoretary of State. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Flaxton, Woburn, Bowbells, Coteau, and Niobe, all in the State 
of North Dakota, praying for the enactment of legislation to 
stabilize prices of wheat and other farm products, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Judson, New 
Salem, Almont, Bluegrass, Ellendale, and Anamoose, all in the 
State of North Dakota, praying for the passage of legislation 
extending immediate aid to the famine-stricken peoples of the 
German and Austrian Republics, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Farmers’ 
Central National Farm Loan Association of Basin, and of the 
Dubois National Farm Loan Association of Dubois, both in the 
State of Wyoming, favoring the passage of legislation amend- 
ing the Federal farm loan act, which were referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. LADD presented a petition of 55 citizens of Taylor, 
Gladstone, and Lefor, all in the State of North Dakota, praying 
for the passage of legislation extending immediate aid to the 
famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the Carson National Farm 
Loan Association, of Carson; the Benedict National Farm Loan 
Association, of Benedict; and the New Salem National Farm 
Loan Association, of New Salem; all in the State of North 
Dakota, protesting against the passage of House bill 13125, 
the so-called Strong bill, amending certain sections of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act, which were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. BALL, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4283) to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to require operators of 
motor vehicles in the District of Columbia to secure a permit, 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1017) thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3778) to reduce night work in the Postal Service 
(Rept. No. 1018) ; and 

A bill (S. 4248) to fix the compensation of employees in post 
offices for overtime services performed in excess of eight hours 
daily (Rept. No. 1019). 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGES, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. KELLOGG] is exceedingly anxious to have a bridge 
bill passed, which I am authorized to report from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. It is in the usual form and is recom- 
mended by the War Department. I therefore report back fa- 
vorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13511) granting the 
consent of Congress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct 
a bridge across the Mississippi River, and I submit a report ` 
(No. 1016) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is with the understanding 
that it will take no time. 

Mr. CALDER. Certainly. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the con gress 
to the city of St. Paul, Minn., saa te, mee non — — 5 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Mississippi River at a point sultable to the interests of navigation 
at or near the int where Robert Street, in said city of St. Paul, 
crosses the Mississippi River, in the county of Ramsey, in the State 
of Minnesota, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“ An act to regulate the construction of fridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 28, 1906. 

c. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CALDER. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspetr] 
is exceedingly anxious to have a House bridge bill passed, 
which I report back favorably from the Committee on Com- 
merce with amendments. It is the bill (H. R. 11626) to ex- 
tend the time for constructing a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the city of Baton Rouge, La. I ask for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in line 6, to strike out the words 
“three years” and insert “one year,” and in line 7, before the 
word “ years,” to strike out the word “ six” and insert “ three,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the bridge authoriz 2 the act of Congress approved July 17, 1914, 
to be built across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Baton 
Rouge, La., are hereby extended one year and three years, respectively, 
from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec, 2. That _ right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
exp À 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 4357) for the rellef of the New York State Fair 
Commission; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4358) to authorize the American Niagara Railroad 
Corporation to build a bridge across the Niagara River between 
the State of New York and the Dominion of Canada; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FRANCE: 

A bill (S. 4859) for the relief of L. P. Kelly; 

A bill (S. 4860) for the relief of John Henry Burgess; and 

A bill (S. 4861) for the relief of Sallie Coleman; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 4362) to provide aid from the United States for the 
several States in prevention and control of drug addiction and 
the care and treatment of drug addicts, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 4363) providing for a survey of the Mississippi 
River from Baton Rouge to New Orleans, La.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 269) authorizing the President 
of the United States, under the provisions of the first sentence 
of section 202 of the transportation act, 1920, to pay just and 
meritorious claims for loss of and/or damage to freight in 
transportation arising out of or incident to Federal control, and 
declaring the intent of section 206 (a) of said act in relation 
to the provision authorizing actions at law against an agent 
appointed by the President; to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS OF INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 

Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment proposing to strike 
from the bill the exception that six officers or employees of the 
United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation may be paid a salary or 
compensation at the rate of not to exceed $25,000 per annum 
each and two not to exceed $20,000 each, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13696, the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

He also submitted sundry amendments providing that pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, the United States Shipping Board, the Potomac Park 
office buildings, the Smithsonian Institution, the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, the Housing Corporation, 
the General Accounting Office, the Civil Service Commission, 
and the Alien Property Custodian either shall be sold in the 
manner now prescribed by law and the proceeds covered into 
the Treasury or the appropriations therefor stricken out, or 
both, intended to be proposed by him to House bill 13696, the 
independent offices appropriation bill, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13593) 
making appropriations for the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; re- 
quested a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Sue, Mr. MADDEN, 
Mr. OGDEN, Mr. TAYLOR. of Colorado, and Mr. Carrer were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 
- The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 251) pro- 
viding for the filling of two vacancies in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution of the class other than 
Members of Congress, and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION, 


Mr. WARREN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the Post Office appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair) 
laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 


tives disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the Dill 
(H. R. 13593) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, agree to 
the conference asked by the House, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. TowNsenp, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Pmirrs, Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, and Mr. Harris conferees on the part of the Senate. 


TAXATION OF STOCK DIVIDENDS. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Senate Resolution 409 
submitted by me on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of Senate 
Resolution 409, which, for the information of the Senate, the 
Secretary will report. 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 409) 
submitted yesterday by Mr. BROOKHART, as follows: 


Whereas the Federal Trade Commission reports 828 corporations 
have released surpluses by the stock-dividend plan during the calendar 
year 1922, reaching more than $2,149,151,425 ; 

Whereas section 220, revenue act approved November 23, 1921, pro- 


vides : 

“That if any corporation, however created or organized, is formed 
or availed of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of the sur- 
tax upon its stockholders or members through the medium of permitting 
its 1 and profits to accumulate instead of being divided or distrib- 
uted, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each taxable year 
upon the net income of such corporation a tax equal to 25 per cent of 
the amount thereof, which shall be In addition to the tax imposed by 
section 230 of this title, and shall be computed, collected, and paid upon 
the same basis and in the same manner and subject to the same provi- 
sions of law, including penalties, as that tax”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby requested to 
furnish the Senate with the names of companies, amounts, and dates 
of penalties, if any, imposed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
during said year of 1922, pursuant to the provisions of section 220, 
Internal Revenue Laws of 1921. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the consideration 
of the resolution will take no time? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understand that it will not. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Iowa if 
it is the purpose of the resolution ultimately to make public 
the income-tax returns of individuals? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that the resolution applies only 
to stock dividends. 

Mr. BROOKHART, The resolution will apply only to those 
who have been punished by the imposition of penalties pursuant 
to law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4280) to provide credit facilities for 
the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United States, 
to amend the Federal reserve act, to amend the Federal farm 
loan act, to extend and stabilize the market for United States 
bonds and other securities, to provide fiscal agents for the 
United States, and for other purposes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], which will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 10, in lines 1 and 2, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “such obligation is by its 
terms made payable” and to insert “its principal office is 
located,” so that if amended as proposed the clause will read: 

Sec. 6. Any corporation organized under the provisions of this act 
may take, receive, reserve, and charge on any loan or discount made, 
or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, interest 
at the rate allowed by the laws of the State in which its principal 
office is located. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have already stated the 
reasons why I think this change should be made, and I do not 
care now to elaborate them. I will merely add that my belief 
is that if the provision remains in the bill as now drawn it will 
mean that if any corporations are organized under the bill— 
and I assume that some will be organized—they will be organ- 
ized in financial centers and make their paper payable in the 
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high interest rate States, for that will be allowable under the 
proposed law. It seems to be a very anomalous and extraordi- 
nary provision that if a farmer or stock raiser in Virginia 
should negotiate for a loan with one of these corporations in 
New York, the corporation could make the note payable in 
Nebraska, for instance. I do not know what the rate of interest 
in Nebraska is, but I merely assume that the interest rate 
there may be 12 per cent. That would be the kind of transac- 
tion which would be permitted under this proposed act as it 
now reads. I think that the rate of interest in the State in 
which the principal office of the corporation is located should 
be the rate of interest fixed or, as suggested by the Senator 
from Wisconsin IMr. Lenroor], it might read “the State where 
the borrower resides.” I should not have any objection to that; 
but it does seem to me that the provision as now drawn is 
unusual and is not justified. I have no further comment to 
make on it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not object to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On page 12, in line 17, after the word 
“or ” I suggest an amendment by adding the words “or 
doing business.” The purpose of that amendment is to allow 
corporations already existing to qualify under this proposed act, 
but if the provision is limited to those organized under the act 
they would not be included. 

Mr. McLEAN. It might be assumed that corporations already 
organized could qualify, but I have no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. At the top of page 13, line 1, there Is a 
mere clerical error, which I think should be corrected. The 
word “ corporations ” in that line ought to be “corporation” in 
order to make the language grammatical. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, we now come to an impor- 
tant section of the bill—section 9—which provides: 


S k corporation organized un this act, except cor- 
3 dich powers limited, as 5 section 8, shall com- 
mence business until it has deposited with the Federal reserve bank of 
the district wherein it has its principal place of business, bonds or 
other obligations of the United States in an aggregate face amount at 
least 25 per cent of its paid-in capital stock. 

I wish to propose an amendment, after the word “ business,” 
in line 22, to insert the words “Federal farm loan” and to 
strike out the word “other” in that line, so as to read: 

Deposited with the Federal reserve bank of the district wherein it 
has its principal place of business Federal farm-loan bonds or obliga- 
tions of the United States in an a: te face amount of at least 25 
per cent of its paid-in capital stock. 

It seems to me that farm-loan bonds are just as good security 
as any other security that might be pledged or deposited as 
collateral with the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, that may be true; but there 
may also be a great many other varieties of bonds which are 
just as good as United States bonds. There are, however, 
plenty of United States bonds which may be obtained, and it 
seems to me unwise to enlarge in any way the character of 
security which shall be held as reserves. I object to the amend- 
ment. Farm-loan bonds are all right at present, and I hope 
they will continue to be; but, as there are plenty of United 
States bonds which may be used for this purpose, I do not see 
any need of the amendment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, one purpose of the amend- 
ment would be to increase somewhat the demand for farm- 
loan bonds and to broaden to some extent the market for such 
bonds. I would not prupose the amendment if I did not feel 
that farm-loan bonds are absolutely safe. All we want to do 
is to make the system safe and sound, and I think farm-loan 
bonds are just as good security as the obligations of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. President 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama 
will pardon me for a moment, the last issue of farm-loan 
bonds, of which, I think, there were something like $75,000,000, 
sold in half a day, and they sold above par. I do not believe 
that it would be very easy to secure such bonds. It might be 

ssible for corporations established under the bill to get them, 
but they are sold to private parties as a high-class investment; 
and ` 5 no necessity whatever for making them eligible under 
this 


Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, the amendment would enlarge 
the scope of the deposit; that is to say, as the bill would read 
without the amendment I propose it would be necessary to 
secure Government bonds to make the deposit. The amend- 
ment would simply allow the corporation, if it sees fit to do so, 
to utilize either farm-loan bonds or Government bonds, which- 
ever might best suit the corporation. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it seems to me that there is no 
more valid reason why we should permit Federal farm loan 
bonds as security for loans negotiated than that we should per- 
mit to be so used the bonds and stocks of great railroad cor- 
porations which are just as good security as farm loan bonds. 
As a matter of fact, we should never have permitted United 
States bonds to be used as collateral security by the Federal 
reserve system if at the time of the enactment of the Federal 
reserve act anybody could have conceived that the day would 
ever come when there would be $24,000,000,000 of United States 
bonds outstanding. What we had designed to do for 50 years 
theretofore, ineffectually, was to get away from a rigid bond- 
secured currency which was never responsive to the commercial 
needs of the country in times of exigency. 

The distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] said 
yesterday that any security that was good was elastic. I differ 
from him on that proposition. In 1907, for example, United 
States bonds were good, but without going through the process 
of getting a national-bank charter and taking out circulation 
they were not good for currency and not a dollar of currency 
could be obtained on them. The Pennsylvania Railroad stocks 
and bonds were secure; they were good; but there is not a 
bank in the United States that could have obtained a dollar of 
currency on them, because such securities are not liquid collat- 
eral for loans. 

Federal farm loan bonds are not Government securities; they 
are the evidence of indebtedness of private corporations; and 
if we ever once open the door for this type of security as a 
basis for currency and credit issues there is no telling where 
we will stop. As I said awhile ago, if we could ever have con- 
ceived that there would be $24,000,000,000 of United States 
bonds outstanding at one time, we would never have made 
United States bonds a basis for loans of a quick commercial 
nature; and in the final analysis that is what this bill provides, 
namely, loans of a commercial nature. 

Senators undertake to differentiate commercial banking from 
investment banking, but their differentiation is not altogether 
clear. They undertake to differentiate commercial loans from 
farm loans, although 95 per cent of the business of agriculture 
is of a commercial nature; it is sale and barter; it is not in- 
vestment. A great deal of it is speculation; but nobody as yet 
has been able to define the line between speculation and invest- 
ment. 

So I sincerely hope that the Senate will not decide to permit 
this entering wedge, because if once we accept the securities of 
private banking corporations or corporations of a private na- 
ture engaged in any activity as security for quick credits and 
issue of currency there is no telling where we will stop. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am in favor of striking 
out this entire section down to line 10 of page 15, because I 
think it is unnecessary. I will not ask that, however, but I 
call attention to the provisions of this section. 

None of these corporations can be permitted to do business 
until they shall deposit 25 per cent of their capital in United 
States bonds with the Federal reserve bank. This whole sec- 
tion—this whole bill, in fact—has been framed upon the basis 
and in the manner and after the form of the national bank act. 
You can take it from start to finish, and you will see that those 
who drafted it had before them the original national bank act, 
and they framed this law following that draft. The original 
national bank act provided for the deposit of United States 
bonds with the Comptroller of the Currency. A certain per 
cent of the capital of the bank had to be invested in United 
States bonds, and they had to be deposited here with the Treas- 
ury before the bank could do business, 

The conditions to-day are altogether different from what 
they were in those times. When that act was framed it was 
important to find a market for United States bonds. That was 
done by giving the monopoly to the banks that were organized 
under the act to issue currency and circulating notes used as 
money against these bonds. The banks were “sweetened” in 
a way by the provision which enabled them to draw the inter- 
est on the bonds which they put up with the Treasury, and 
at the same time issue circulating notes against the bonds, pay 
no interest on the bonds, which were bank debts, and get in- 
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terest from the loaning of that as money. That satisfied the 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the law one of these 


banks. - That, together with the other provision which taxed | banks with $100,000 capital can lend $1,000,000. Do I under- 


out of existence State banks, created a market for Government 
bonds. 2 

We do not need that sort of thing to-day. Now, why require 
these corporations to put up with the Federal reserve bank 
25 per cent of their capital in United States bonds before they 
can begin business, and allow them no benefit of credit what- 
ever by reason of that investment of their capital in those 
bonds, and then follow that with another provision which re- 
quires. that 7} per cent of their total liabilities shall be thus 
invested in Government bonds deposited with the Treasury 
while they are doing business? In other words, under section 
5 the capital must be 10 per cent of the total liabilities. Here 
you say that 74 per cent of the total liabilities must be kept 
always invested in bonds deposited with the Federal reserve 
bank. That means to say that 75 per cent of the capital of 
these corporatious shall be invested in bonds deposited with 
the Federal reserve bank if they do a maximum business. 
They must have 25 per cent of their capital on deposit before 
they can begin, and then, as they proceed, they must keep 74 
per cent of their liabilities always on hand, which means 75 
per cent of their capital when they are doing a maximum busi- 
ness. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator understands that this reserve 
does not affect their loaning capacity at all. They can loan up 
to ten times their capital and surplus, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It does not affect the loaning capacity of 
these institutions a particle. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I realize that. 

Mr. McLEAN. Does the Senator claim that they should not 
have any reserve? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am going to offer an amendment, to 
which I am leading up, providing that 20 per cent of their 
capital shall be invested in these bonds to enable them to begin 
business, and then reducing the 74 per cent to 5 per cent so 
that when they are doing a maximum business not over 50 per 
cent of their entire capital shall be tied up in the bonds de- 
posited with the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. MeLEAN. But, Mr. President, it is not tied up, so far as 
their ability to do business is concerned. This reserve does 
not affect their ability to loan and discount. It makes no dif- 
ference whatever with their ability to do business, It is merely 
a reserve requirement which they ought to have. J 

Mr. FLETCHER. They can not, it seems to me, compete 
with corporations organized under State and Federal charter 
which are not hampered in this way, requiring 75 per cent of 
their capital to be invested in bonds. 

Mr. McLEAN. I shall be glad if the Senator will indicate to 
the Senate wherein they are hampered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are hampered because they have 
75 per cent of their capital tied up in bonds. 

Mr. McLEAN, It is not tied up, it is merely deposited—put in 
safe-keeping. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know. They are getting 41 per cent, 
we will say, or 4 per cent, on that amount of money. They are 
entitled to earn more than 4 per cent on their capital. 

Mr. McLEAN, That is another proposition. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Here you have 75 per cent of their capital 
on which they can not possibly earn over 4 per cent—the rate of 
interest paid on Government bonds, 

Mr. McLEAN, If they loan ten times their capital they 
earn on that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that; but F submit that it is 
not necessary to require that these corporations shall keep on 
deposit with the Federal reserye bank T4 per cent of their total 
liabilities, which may be ten times the amount of their capital. 

Mr. McLEAN, I did not mean to say that they would earn 
4 per cent on $2,500,000. I do not know what they would earn, 
but they would get their interest on their bonds wherever 
located, and the reserve deposit does not reduce their capital. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Under the law as it stands the Federal 
reserve bank can issue circulating notes against Government 
bonds, so that when Government bonds are deposited there 
now by any bank they can get cireulating notes on those bonds, 
This corporation will not be able under this bill to get any 
credits, any notes, or any benefits by reason of the deposit of 
Government bonds with the Federal reserve bank. It puts it 
in a different situation from other financial institutions. 


Stand that the Senator does not want any security held as 
a reserve upon that amount of loans—$1,000,0007 

Mr, FLETCHER. I am willing, as I said, to have this reduc- 
tion to 20 per cent to begin with of the capital of the banks 
inyested in bonds and held as general collateral with the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, and then to require them always to keep on 
hand 5 per cent of their total liabilities in bonds, but not T} 
per cent. That would be 50 per cent of its entire capital, if it 
is doing a maximum business, invested in United States bonds 
deposited with the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not on the capital, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, as I think he knows. Every time they make a loan over 
and above their capital there is a liability; and I Simply say 
that if their capital was $100,000, they are authorized to make 
$1,000,000 of loans. Therefore $900,000 of those loans have to 
be made on what? Not on capital; that is out entirely; but 
there ought to be a reserve at least of 74 per cent on the 
bayer may be loaned, with the $100,000 capital, making 


Mr, FLETCHER. Does the Senator 
would not be ample protection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if I were running 
it myself, and had any responsibility at all as an officer of 
an institution, I would say that 7} per cent was little enough. 
I would walk the floor many a night, even with 7} per cent, if 
trouble came. Let us not make it less than 7} per cent. It 
is not going to do the farmer any good at all, because he wants 
to be secure in whatever he undertakes, and I do not believe 
that the 5 per cent is ample. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator were doing business as a 
member bank and put up T per eent of his liabilities in 
United States bonds, that might be all right where you could 
call on the Federal reserve bank to issue to you circulating 


believe that 5 per cent 


notes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; no more than the amount of bonds 
that you have. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know, to the amount of your bonds; and 
you get the benefit, therefore, of those circulating notes. This 
corporation gets no benefit of any credit or anything else by 
reason of its deposit of T4} per cent of its total liabilities with 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. McLEAN. It sacrifices nothing. 

Mr. SMOOT. It sacrifices nothing whatever. 

Mr. McLEAN, They do not pay out cash over their counter. 
We want this reserve to meet losses, and it does not make any 
difference where it is; it might just as well be with the Fed- 
eral reserve bank as in their own safe so far as their ability 
to do business is concerned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know how they are able to put up 
United States bonds without having cash for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should hate to see the Congress of the United 
States pass a law here as an example to the banks of the coun- 
5 that no security Whatever should be held in order to pay 
osses. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not proposing that. I am proposing 
5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. This institution is not going to run without 
losses. It is impossible, and I think there is more chance for 
losses here, with the power behind the institution that is pass- 
ing the law, than there is with men who put their money inta 
an institution and watch out for the interests of that institu- 
tion. So I am quite sure the Senator, if he will think it over 
very carefully—and he is a safe man, I know; he is not one of 
these fly-offs at all—will conclude that 74 per cent is small 
enough. In fact, I would rather see it made 10 per cent. 

Mr. GLASS. We have this rather singular situation. This 
bill is so peculiarly in the interest of the big live-stock people 
of the section of the country west of the Mississippi River that 
the Senator yesterday objected to its broad title as an agricul- 
tural credits bill, and he wanted to confine the title to the live- 
stock interests alone. It certainly is true that the bill was 
drawn in the interest of the live-stock business, and it was 
drawn in counsel and consultation with selected representatives. 
of the great live-stock interests of the country. It is their bill, 
and they put this provision of security in the bill. They are 
perfectly content to put up this reserve as security, because 
they think and say that without it they can not conduct their 
business with facility, and can not engage the confidence of the 
moneyed interests of the country, to whom they have to look 
for the capita] to assist in the organization of these corpora- 
tions. It is their bill. They asked to be required to give this 
measure of security in the conduct of their business, and yet 
we hear objections to granting their request. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I imagine the live-stock in- 
terests were told about what they would have to have in this 


bill. It was drawn not so much by the live-stock people as by 
those connected with the Treasury Department as far as its 
officers are concerned, who want to make it absolutely safe. I 
have no objection to making it safe. My contention is that you 
are discriminating really against these corporations you are 
creating, because you are requiring that when they get to a 
maximum in the conduct of their business, 75 per cent of their 
capital shall be invested in these bonds, and the bonds deposited 
as collateral with the Federal reserve bank. They get no credits 
by way of discounts, they get no benefits by way of issuing cir- 
culating notes, like other institutions which have on deposit 
Government bonds. Therefore you are hampering them. You 
are not giving them that latitude which they ought to have if 
they are to serve these interests they are intended to serve. 

Mr. GLASS. If I may interrupt the Senator, perhaps he was 
not present at the meeting of the committee at which it was 
stated that the bill was drafted by the attorney of the War 
Finanee Corporation, under the advice of the Director of the 
War Finance Corporation, Mr. Eugene Meyer, who has made not 
one but half a dozen trips through that whole territory, and it 
was through his personal efforts that at least 100 of these live- 
stock corporations were organized, and secured hundreds of 
millions of dollars of loans from the War Finance Corporation, 
So the bill was drafted in that way by these people to meet an 
emergency which the experience of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion enabled them to meet. I have understood that it was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the representatives of the great interests 
out there which it is assumed to benefit. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I recall the statement with regard to the 
origin of the bill. Of course, we are now providing a perma- 
nent system, or attempting to do so, and I am in hopes it will 
operate so as to be of some real and actual benefit. I am not 
going to continue the discussion further. I move in line 23, 
page 13, to strike out “25” and to insert “20.” They are re- 
quired to put up 20 per cent of their capital before they have a 
single liability. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator can point to a single disad- 
vantage to the corporation which will result by reason of the 
deposit of 25 per cent, I will agree to his amendment, if he 
can point to a single disadvantage in the conduct of their 
business. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Tying up from 20 to 75 per cent of their 
capital amounts to a reduction of the capital of these corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
Their capital would not be impaired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the national banks, under the original 
act, had been required to put up 75 per cent of their capital in 
Government bonds the system would not have functioned at 
all, unless that had been followed with the privilege of obtain- 
ing notes on those bonds. 

Mr. McLEAN. It does not require that these bonds shall be 
the bonds that carry the circulating privilege. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; it does not. 

Mr. McLEAN. Consequently, there is absolutely no disad- 
vantage. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And they get no benefits whatever from 
that investment of their capital. In the case of the national 
banks, it would have been a reduction of their capital, if it 
had not been that as against that they were allowed the privi- 
lege of issuing circulating notes. But, as I said, I make the 
motion that the change be made and just submit it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On page 14, line 2, I move to strike out 
“7%” and to insert in lieu thereof “5,” so that there shall 
always be on deposit in the Federal reserve bank bonds to the 
amount of 5 per cent of the liabilities of these corporations, 
instead of T4 per cent. That would mean 50 per cent of their 
total capital, if they were doing a maximum business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On page 19, I suggest an amendment in 
line 5, to strike out the word “companies” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ corporations.” "That is simply a verbal 
change. We have been referring to corporations all along, and 
I move to change the word “ companies” to “ corporations.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I also suggest the correction of the spelling 
of the word “assets” in the same line. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Secretary. To strike out the unnecessary 
s“ in the word “ assets.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am a little inclined to think that the 
provision for a minimum fee of $50 for each examination is 
high; but I am not going to press that very far. It seems to 
me that in the case of many of these corporations an examiner 
could make the entire examination in one day, particularly in 
the case of smaller corporations, and I think a minimum fee 
of $50 is pretty high for that. I merely suggest that to the 
chairman of the committee. s 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have had no personal experience in exam- 
ining these corporations or banks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, there would be nothing like the 
trouble experienced in examining a bank. 

Mr. McLEAN. I fancy that if the examinations are to be 
thorough enough to be of any benefit, it would cost at least 
$50. I do not think we had better change that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The examination of this paper is quite differ- 
ent from the examination of a bank where they hold bonds 
as collateral and can hand the bonds out. In many cases they 
would have to go and examine the stock which is collateral 
for the loan, the dairy herd, for instance. I think there would 
be very few of them that could be made for the minimum. 
Perhaps the examiner would have to travel hundreds of miles 
and go and see the stock. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know how that will work eventu- 
ally. It occurred to me that the business of some of these 
corporations would not be very complicated, particularly for 
a while, anyhow, and that fixing the minimum fee at $50 
would be a little out of reason. But we can tell when it gets 
into operation whether it is too high or not, and we will let 
it stand as it is. 

Mr. McLEAN. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
having amended line 5, page 19, by inserting the word “ corpo- 
rations ” instead of the word “companies” it will be necessary 
to amend lines 6 and 7 on the same page, where the word 
“companies” appears, by inserting the word “ corporations.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I think so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 19, line 6, to strike out 
the word “companies” and insert the word “corporations,” 
and in line 7 to make the same amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it would make it clearer, if I 
may suggest to the chairman of the committee, if in line 22, 
page 19, after the word “held,” we insert the words “by said 
comptroller.” Of course, it is understood that the comptroller 
will hold these securities. It will be clearer if we insert the 
words “by said comptroller” after the word “held,” in line 
22, so that we will know precisely what officer is to make the 
decision. They are to make reports to the comptroller, and 
he is the one to know whether they conform to the law. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not object to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it would be clearer. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 19, line 22, after the 


word “held,” to insert the words “by said comptroller.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On page 21, I think the word “ national,” 
in line 12, should be changed to “ member,” because there are 
some of these banks which are not national banks, and yet 
they are members of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not see any objection to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to strike out the word “ national,” 
in line 12, and to insert the word “ member.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. In the subheading on page 21, 
line 12, to strike out the word “national,” before the word 
“banks,” and to insert the word “ member.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not understand that. This is 
a subhead, and this follows: “That any national banking 
association may file application with the Comptroller of the 
Currency for permission to invest,” and so on. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why should not any member bank of the 
Federal reserve system do that? My idea is to make it avail- 
able to the member banks of the system, and I was going to 
move to insert, on line 13, after the word “any,” the words 
“member bank of the Federal reserve system,” so that it will 
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read, “any member bank of the Federal reserve system may file 


application.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then the title should be changed 
from “ national banks to “banks members of the Federal re- 
serve system,” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have just proposed that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But it will not do to say “member 
banks may become,” and so on. That would not signify any- 
thing. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is the general term used in the law 
everywhere referring to banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral reserve system. 

Mr, MCLEAN. If we make it clear in the text of section 12 
that they shall be member banks of the lesa reserve system, 
it seems to me that will cover it. dy 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, It does not signity anything to 
say “member banks” in thig bill. Of course, the phrase 
“member banks” in the bill creating the Federal reserve sys 
tem was all right, because it referred Continually to banks 
which were members of the system. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have already changed “ national” to 
“member.” I am moving to insert “member banks of the 
Federal reserve system.” That would make it clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 21, line 12, after the 
word “banks,” insert the words members of the Federalre- 
serve system.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In line 13, page 21, after the word “ any,” 

I move to insert the words “ member. banks of the Federal re- 
serve system ” and to strike out the words “national banking 
association.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 21, line 13, strike out 
the words “national banking association” and in lieu thereof 
insert “ member banks of the Federal reserve system.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In line 17, on the same page, after the 
word “ organized,” I move to insert the words “or doing busi- 
ness,” so as to take care of corporations already existing. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. FLETCHER. In line 12 on page 22 the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] calls my attention to the use of the 
words “Federal agricultural credit” in the corporate title, 
We have made the same change there, have we not? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; not to interfere with that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In line 22 we have given the name of the 
corporations, to be known as Federal live-stock and agricultural 
loan corporations, 

Mr. MeLEAN. Yes; but that is the title. 

Mr. FLETCHER, That is the name of the corporation, 

Mr. McLEAN. No; that is the title. The corporations re- 
main the same as provided in the law, agricultural credit cor- 
porations. We have not changed that. 

Mr. Do I understand the chairman to say that 
“rural credit corporations” is proper as a subhead in line 22, 
page 22? The subhead reads, Rural credit corporations.” 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That ought to be changed to conform to 
the name we gave them. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; Federal agricultural corporations, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I move to strike out the word “rural,” 
on page 22, line 22, and imsert the words “ Federal agricul- 
tural.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY, In the subhead on page 22, line 
22, before the word “credit,” strike out the word “rural” and 
insert the words “ Federal agricultural.” 

-The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to call attention of the Senator 
from Connecticut to the language in line 2, page 23, to entitle 
it to become a Federal agricultural credit corporation under 
the provisions of this act.” Will not that have to be changed? 

Mr. McLEAN. No; I do not think so. The amendment 
adopted by the Senate affected the title only. The corporations 
formed under the act are to be denominated “ Federal agricul- 
tural credit corporations.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I call the Senator’s attention to the pro- 
vision we had inserted yesterday: 


Src. 2. That corporations for the urpo D! of Por tne United. facili- 
ties for the agricultural and live-stock industries of nited States, 
to be known as Federal live stock and agricult corporations, 
may be formed— 


And so forth. We gave the name there, 


Mr. SIMMONS. It ought to be changed all the way through 
the bill. It was so agreed yesterday in connection with that 
amendment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we will have to conform to that 
amendment, That is the name we gave them. The bill itself 
did not specify the name but the amendment I offered did 
specify it. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. An amendment was agreed to on 
that page which makes the section ue as follows: 


That corporations for the gy one of provid eredit oa for 
the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United States, to be 
3 as Federal live stock and agricultural loan corporations, may 

‘ormed— 


And so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In line 23 we have not attempted to give 
the name of the corporation, but simply said that it shall in- 
elude the words Federal agricultural credit.” I think we 
will have to eliminate the word “credit” to conform to the 
name which we have given in line 1. It simply says it shall 
include the words Federal agricultural credit.” The name we 
have given does not include the word “ credit.” It includes the 
words Federal agricultural.” We could modify line 23 so as 
5 5 that it shall include the words Federal agricul- 
U * 

Mr. MCLEAN. My recollection is correct. With regard to 
the title of the corporations in line 23. we did not amend that. 
Therefore it is unimportant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the bill now specifies the name we 
shall give them. 

Mr. McLEAN. I think it is unimportant, but I do not object 
to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Florida 
state the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the subhead, on page 22, line 22, I 
move to strike out “rural” and insert the words “ Federal 
agricultural,” so it will read “conversion of State financing 
corporations into Federal agricultural corporations.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me suggest to the Senator 
from Florida that he had better correct the language in lines 
22 and 23 on page 2, while the subject is under consideration, 
to conform to the language inserted at the top of the page. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 2, line 23, strike out 
Federal agricultural credit” and insert in lieu thereof Fed- 
eral live-stock and agricultural loan corporations.” 

Mr. McLEAN. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment I have proposed includes 
the words “live stock and agricultural” and to conform to the 
action of the Senate in reference to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] it includes 
both. It is known as a Federal livestock and agricultural 
loan corporation. That is the name given in the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota, and I think we ought to have 
the subheads conform to that. 

Mr, McLEAN. I have no objection. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That ought to read “Federal live-stock 
and agricultural loan corporation.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by . 
which the other amendment to the subheading was agreed to 
will be reconsidered and the amendment now proposed will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 22, line 22, strike out 
“ rural credit” and insert in lieu the words Federal live-stock 
and agricultural loan,” so it will read: 

Conversion of State financing corporations into Federal live-stock 
and agricultural loan corporations. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest that the phrase “ Federal 
agricultural credit” occurs in other places throughout the bill. 
I ask unanimous consent that wherever the phrase “ Federal 
agricultural credit” occurs in the bill it be modified in accord- 
ance with the phrase which has just been adopted. * 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I offer another amendment. At the end 
of W 401, page 41, line 7, I move to strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and the following: 

3 That no loan in excess of $10,000 shall be made ir ne 
Federal land bank to any one borrower unless such bank shall a 
time of closing such loan have funds on hand and available for — — 
sufficient to meet all ap 6 ualified under 
the provisions of this act, for loans not exceeding $ 

The object of that is to be certain that the jaan of moderate 
means, the small farmer, if you please, will be accommodated 
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first under the farm-loan system. Of course, at present the 
farm-loan bonds find a ready market and are absorbed within 
a few hours, practically whatever the Farm Loan Board offers, 
but we know there has been a time when at least the Farm 
Loan Board reported to us that it was a question whether the 
public would absorb the bonds as fast as the money was needed 
or any faster than they were offering them. It will be recalled 
that back in 1921 there was a general complaint all over the 
country that the farmers had applications pending for months 
and months, some of them where the appraisals had been made 
and approved and the applications approved, and they could 
not get the money. 

Of course, all the money the Farm Loan Board has and that 
‘the Federal land bank can get arises from the proceeds of the 
farm-loan bonds, and unless the bonds are offered there can 
be of course no sales and no proceeds, and therefore no funds 
to accommodate applying borrowers. That situation continued 
for some months. I never had any confidence in the claim that 
the public would not take the bonds, but there was some appre- 
hension that they would not, and of course the Farm Loan 
Board could not afford to see the bonds put on the market and 
no offering be made at par or above. They could not afford to 
have them sold below par, and therefore they did not offer the 
bonds. I never could find any quite reasonable explanation of 
that idea at all, but, assuming and believing that the Farm 
Loan Board was acting in good faith under those conditions, I 
reached the conclusion in my own mind that they were getting 
their information from the bond syndicates; that the bond 
syndicates were offering foreign securities and other securities 
in this country upon which they were getting from 5 to 10 per 
cent commission, and they therefore did not want the farm- 
loan bonds offered, on which they would only receive a commis- 
sion of 1 per cent. 

Therefore they wanted the market for themselves and ad- 
vised the Farm Loan Board that the public. would not take the 
farm-loan bonds readily if they were offered. I merely sur- 
mised that that was about the situation. At any rate, the 
Farm Loan Board did not offer the bonds in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the needs of the farmer, and there was great delay 
and a lack of money. They said, as I have stated, that the 
public demands would not justify their offering the bonds, and 
that the public would not absorb them if they did offer them, 
or, at least, that they apprehended that would be the case. We 
may again come to that situation when the debentures to be 
offered under the Lenroot bill, which we shall consider next, I 
believe, and the debentures to be offered under the pending 
measure go on the market. It may be that the public will not 
absorb these farm-loan bonds as readily as heretofore, and the 
board may find itself short of funds to meet current needs. 

My amendment is to the effect that the Farm Loan Board 
must not make loans of $25,000 or exceeding $10,000 until 
the people who want loans of $10,000 and less are supplied. 
That is all the amendment provides. If there are ample funds, 
there is no limitations; but if the funds are not sufficient to 
supply all, applicants the needs of the small borrowers, the 
tenants who want to acquire homes, who are in a position to 
acquire homes and who will not want more than three thousand 
or four thousand dollars in any case, ought first to be sup- 
plied. When they are supplied, then the board may reach 
out for larger loans and larger amounts, That is the pur- 
‘pose of the amendment. 5 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the Senator from Florida a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pornpexter in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to ask the Senator from Florida, in view 
of the appeal which he has just made, as I understand. his re- 
marks in behalf of the small farmer who desires to be a 
borrower, if he perceives in this bill any relief whateyer to 
the small agriculturist? I have tried to read into the lan- 
guage of the bill an interpretation from which it might be 
inferred that the small farmer or even the agriculturist of 
large means might get some benefit; but, as I understand the 
bill, it seems to me that it will aid, if it aids anybody, merely 
the live-stock man. If that be true, why this earnest appeal 
by the Senator from Florida in behalf of the marketing of 
securities which may be issued under this bill in behalf of the 
small agriculturist? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s 
inquiry, I desire to say that I think unquestionably the bene- 
fits arising from this bill will accrue largely to the live- 
stock growers, particularly those who conduct the business on 


a very considerable scale. There are, however, some possi- 
bilities of benefit in certain provisions of the bill to those who 
are engaged in agriculture; but the matter under discussion 
arises in connection with section 401 of the bill, which pro- 
poses to amend the Federal farm loan act and provides that 
the present law, which limits the amount which any one bor- 
rower may obtain to $10,000, shall be changed so that he may 
obtain $25,000. I am simply proposing a limitation to the 
effect that the Farm Loan Board. shall not raise the present 
limit and make loans exceeding $10,000 to any one borrower 
unless the board has funds available with which to take 
care of the smaller borrowers. It comes in connection with 
the provisions of the bill, and that is why it is pertinent here. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Florida a question at this point? ’ 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I wish to kħow if the Senator from Florida 
does not fear that his amendment will simply act as an obstruc- 
tion to loans over $10,000. The amendment reads: 

Provided, That no loan in excess of $10,000 shall be made by any 
Federal land bank to any one borrower, unless such bank shall, at the 
time of cong such loan, have funds on hand and available for lend- 
ing sufficient to meet all applications pending in said bank. qualified 
under the provisions of this act, for loans not exceeding $10,000, 

There might be sufficient funds on hand to make loans of over 
$10,000, taking into consideration the applications for smaller 
loans which the board were going to grant; in other words, 
there is no limitation whateyer on the amount which may be 
applied for, but it is hardly probable that all applications are 
going to be granted. The restriction proposed in the amend- 
ment is not based upon the obligations of the bank but upon 
the applications to the bank. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the applications must, first, be pending in the bank, 
and, second, they must be qualified under the provisions of the 
proposed act; that is to say, the applications must have been 
passed upon and approved. I am willing to make that perfectly 
plain and, if the Senator prefers, to use the words “ approved 
loans"; in other words, the applications must be in a state to 
be closed, if the board have the funds to close them, and they 
must be passed upon and approved. That is what I mean when 
I use the words “qualified under this act”; that the loans 
shall have proceeded through all the stages until they are ready 
to be closed. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I did not understand the phrase “ qualified 
under the provisions of this act“ to mean any more than that 
the applicants were qualified to receive loans if their applica- 
tions were approved. If the Senator means that the loans that 
have been approved shall be paid before subsequent loans in 
excess of $10,000 may be approved, I would not have any ob- 
jection to it in that form. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I was going to suggest that 
the words“ approved applications“ might remove the objection. 
I am afraid in its present form the meaning of the amendment 
is very uncertain, and if the Senator does not object I should 
like to have him accept the amendment to his amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Very well; I will insert the word “ ap- 
proved ” before the word “applications,” so as to read: 
to meet all approved applications pending in said bank, qualified under 
the provisions of this act. 

I have no objection to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida as modified. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Florida that the language in his proposed amend- 
ment is so drastic as practically to tie up the operations of the 
Federal land banks. A provision such as I am about to read 
would direct the policy without making such a quéstionable and 
excessive limitation: 

Provided, That whenever a lack of available funds shall limit or 
delay the making of loans the Federal farm loan banks shall give pref- 
erence to loans not in.excess of $10,000. 

I think the Senator from Nevada was about to make some 
such suggestion. It seems to me the language of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida might indicate that the banks 
could not be permitted to make larger loans if the number of 
applications pending would exceed the available funds of the 
bank at that time. I know the Senator uses the word “ quali- 
fied ” in his amendment, but I doubt whether that would be a 
fact easily ascertained. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Florida has 
inserted the word “ approved” in his amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Then I will inquire how the amendment 
now reads? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment reads: 


Provided, That no loan in excess of $10,000 shall be made by any 
Federal land bank to any one borrower, unless such bank shall, at the 
time of closing such loan, have funds on hand and available for lend- 
ing sufficient to meet all approved applications pending in said bank, 
210.000 under the provisions of this act, for loans not exceeding 


Mr. HITCHCOCK, I think that probably cures the difficulty 
in another way; but I think the language I have suggested 
states the policy which undoubtedly will be pursued under 
the regulations of the Farm Loan Board. I think, though, 
that the amendment of the Senator from Florida will answer 
the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida as modified. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida 
knows that I have been rather slow to consent to any increase 
above $10,000 in the limit of loans which may be made by the 
Federal land banks, I have held that position because I re- 
member that when the farm loan act was framed its purpose 
was to accommodate the farmer who possibly wanted to buy a 
small farm and who had not much capital, and it was thought 
that a loan of $10,000 was as far as the Government ought to 
go. I remember distinctly that Senator Gronna, who was at 
that time deeply interested in the operation of the act, was 
very much opposed to any increase above $10,000, and that at 
that time the directors of banks throughout the country were 
opposed to it for the reason that they felt, so far as the Fed- 
eral farm-loan banks were concerned, that the limit of $10,000 
should be retained to assist the small farmer, for fear if the 
limit were increased in a period of depression men with capital 
might take advantage of the situation and purchase mortgages 
or purchase farms that were mortgaged and foreclose, and in 
that way deprive many small farmers of their property and 
drive them to increase tenant farming. So we believed that with 
the joint-stock land banks, which could loan up to $50,000, the 
field would be wisely and fully covered. That was my view 
then, but a majority of the members of the committee felt the 
time had come when we could safely increase the limit to 
$25,000, and I have no objection. 

While the members of the Federal Farm Loan Board do not 
feel like volunteering their opinions on matters of policy, I 
think it is safe to say that they would much prefer that it be 
left to their discretion. The Senate will remember that the 
committee considered this amendment very carefully and felt 
that under all the circumstances it was better and wiser to 
leave the section as originally drawn, because there might be 
an application for a loan of $10,500 or $11,000 that was ex- 
ceedingly meritorious and that ought to be granted. So we 
believed that we could safely leave it to the discretion of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board and the directors of the banks. 
That was the feeling of the committee. Personally, I have no 
special objection to the amendment, but I think it wiser that it 
should be left to the discretion of the Farm Loan Board. I do 
not think it will be abused, and I think they will follow the 
custom that they have followed in the past of giving preference 
to the small loans. 

The record shows, I think, that the average loan is only about 
$3,000, and I have no fear of the administration of the law if 
it is left to the discretion of the board. As the Senator from 
Nebraska has hinted, if the amendment should be adopted it 
might possibly indicate that it was the opinion of Congress 
that these loans ought not to be extended in any event where 
the amount was above $10,000 unless the loan was very press- 
ing; and there might be an instance, as I have said, where 
a loan of eleven or twelve thousand dollars might be just 
as meritorious as a loan of $3,000 and one that ought to be 
granted. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, that would be a very unfor- 
tunate situation, and I want it distinctly understood that that 
is not the construction that the committee puts on it. Is that 
true? The committee does not place the construction on the 
amendment that the Senator from Florida has offered that it 
would be in the nature of an intimation to the banks that we 
did not generally favor loans of over $10,000. 

Mr. McLEAN, Of course, the board would have to construe 
the law according to its terms. I do not know what construc- 
tion they would put upon it; but we felt that it was better to 
leave it to their discretion, for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Does the Senator from Florida desire by his 
amendment to intimate to the banks that it is the sentiment of 
the Senate that we do not in general approve of loans of over 
$10,000 unless a great emergency exists? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not at all; but the bill itself provides 
that loans up to $25,000 are expressly authorized to any one 
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borrower. I am simply proposing that that policy, shall be 
pursued and that law shall go into effect, that we do authorize 
them to make such loans, but the limitation is that the people 
from $10,000 down must first be taken care of. That is to say, 
if the funds are ample to take care of those desiring loans of 
$10,000 or less, then, of course, the law authorizing loans up to 
$25,000 shall be observed, 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the funds are ample, they will all be 
taken care of, 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not think there will be 
any trouble about it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, why the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER, But we never can tell what may happen 
hereafter. This is only a contingency. At present all these 
current needs are amply provided for. They have ample 
funds, and there is no trouble about making loans. The law 
proposed by this bill is to authorize loans up to $25,000. That 
is a change in the present law. The present law limits to 
$10,000 the amount that may be loaned to any one borrower. 
Now, we say that the limitation shall be $25,000; and I am 
simply providing that only in case funds are not available to 
take care of the loans of $10,000 or less shall there be any 
question about their making the loans above $10,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am going to vote for the 
Senator’s amendment, because I do not think it carries with 
it any such intimation as the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McLean] stated might be considered by the bank. I think it 
is the plain intention of the committee to increase the amount 
that they may lend, and that a qualified borrower showing good 
cause for a loan of $25,000 shall have just as good a standing 
before the bank and just as much consideration as one borrow- 
ing less than $10,000; that there shall be no discrimination or 
distinction at all with regard to the amount. As a matter of 
fact, I think the amendment might apply to all loans, that they 
should not pay any loan so long as an approved application 
was pending for others ahead of it; but I have no objection to 
the amendment under those conditions, 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, the movement to secure this 
change in the law, and increase from $10,000 to $25,000 the 
amount which may be lent in each case by the farm loan banks, 
came from the farmers of the country. It did not originate 
with Senators or with the committee. It has been for some 
time one of the most insistent demands that the farmers of 
the United States have been making with respect to the opera- 
tions of these banks. 

I assume that the farmers of the country, in insisting upon 
this increase in the amount that may be lent to one person, did 
so because they thought it was exceedingly important that 
these larger loans should be made, possibly as important in 
many instances that these larger loans should be made as that 
the smaller loans should be made; and I think any restriction 
or any limitation as to these loans, giving a preference to one 
class as against the other, probably would defeat one of ‘the 
purposes of those who have asked for the legislation, 

Personally, I belieye as a rule that the smaller amounts 
should be preferred. I think that should be the general policy 
of the board, I think it will be the general policy of the 
board., I should not like, however, to see any provision adopted 
which would indicate to the board that the Congress, in the 
passage of the law, intended that they should put aside the 
applications for the larger amounts until they had accom- 
modated those asking for the smaller amounts, because if that 
were done I am thoroughly convinced that there are many 
instances in which farmers who are confronted with a mort- 
gage upon their property to be foreclosed unless they borrow 
a sum more than $10,000 would be put at a very great dis- 
advantage, and that they are as much entitled to the benefit 
of this act as the farmer whose property is mortgaged for less 
than $10,000 and who is threatened with foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. President, in the circumstances I think it is very much 
better to leave this Whole matter, just as the bill as now 
drawn leaves it, in the discretion of the board. The members 
of the board will exercise that discretion wisely, I am sure; 
and where a preference should be given to the smaller loan 
as against the larger loan applied for, I have no doubt they will 
give it. 

I trust that the amendment will not be adopted. 
think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? Has he any information as to the applications which 
have been made for loans in excess of $10,000, or any informa- 
tion as to whether or not there would be any considerable 
number of them? 


I think so. 


I do not 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think any applications have been 


made for loans in excess of $10,000, because the present law 
expressly limits to that amount the power of the board to loan. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I did not speak accurately. Has the Sena- 
tor any information as to whether or not there has been any 
considerable demand for loans in excess of $10,000, and has he 
any information that would foreshadow that loans of that 
character might deplete the fund which was available for the 
smaller debtor, so that the smaller debtor might be denied the 
opportunity of getting loans? 

Mr. SIMMONS. All I can say to the Senator about that is 
that I have heard a good many farmers say that the act was 
of no value to them because $10,000 would not relieve them; 
it would be necessary for them to have a larger amount to get 
any relief at all. I do know, further, that the bank in the dis- 
trict in which I live, the Federal Land Bank of Columbia, about 
a year ago was so flooded with applications for loans under 
the old law, the law as it now is, that they issued a circular 
stating that it would be six months before they would be able 
to examine the applications and, even if they had the funds, 
get ready to accommodate those who were entitled to accom- 
modation. At the end of six months a further notice was given 
that it would be possibly three months before they would be in a 
position to accept new applications at all. I think in that case 
it would be quite a long time—I am speaking now only of that 
bank, which serves four States, however, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida—if they had to give preference 
to applications for loans under $10,000, it would be quite a 
long time before they ever would be able to give consideration 
to the applications for loans above $10,000. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I think the Senator is in error in regard to 
the language of the amendment. It does not say that they shall 
give attention to leans of $10,000 first. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will change that to “ making the loans.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. It says that they shall pay the loans, not to 
which attention has already been given but which have been 
approved and are simply waiting for payment. I think it is 
very fair to pay them in the order of approval. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to paying them in the 
order of approval, but what I insist is that nothing shall be 
written in the law that would say to the board, “ You must 
prefer one class of loans and you must hold another class in 
abeyance until you have accommodated the preferred class.” 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, E will say to the Senator from 
Utah that within the last 80 days I have received resolutions 
and letters from more than 40 local farm-loan associations in 
Kansas urging this amendment extending the loan limit to 
$25,000. As the Senator from North Carolina says, the demand 
does come from the farmers themselyes; and I think all the 
national farm organizations have gone on record in the last few 
months ag believing that this amendment to the farm-loan act 
is very necessary. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator a question. These 
farmers would not have asked for this increase unless they 
thought it was very important that these larger loans should be 
made, would they? 

Mr, CAPPER. The Senator is entirely right. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, my first criticism of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida was that it 
was too rigid; tliat it tied up the operations of the banks to 
too great an extent; but by his acceptance of the word “ ap- 
proved,” his amendment practically loses all its controlling 
force, in my opinion. All the bank directors have to do is to 
delay the approval of small loans, and they can give preference 
to large loans; so that the injection of that word “ approved” 
has taken his amendment out of the class of rigid amendments, 
too rigid to be desirable, and put it into a class where it seems 
to me it is almost inoperative. This leads me to renew the 
suggestion that the wise course is to lay down the policy that 
preference shall be given to loans not exceeding $10,000 when- 
ever there is a sliortage of funds; that is to say, whenever 
the funds at hand are not adequate to make all loans, and some 
loans have to be delayed and some loans have to suffer, you 
shall make the delay affect the big loans instead of the little 
ones. 

Mr. President, it was the purpose of the law, undoubtedly, to 
provide loans of a comparatively small amount; and in draft- 
ing the law, as I well remember, we limited the amount of the 
farm-loan bank loans proper to $10,000, but we gave to the 
joint-stock banks a larger limitation, with the idea that they 
would take care of the big loans; that when a man wanted to 
borrow so much money, say $25,000, he had facilities, he had 
opportunities, which are not open to the small farmer. So the 
original intention undoubtedly was to confine these mutual 
banks to the small loans and open to them an exclusive field 
for procuring loans on desirable terms. I believe the farmers 


are justified in their demand that where the funds are abun- 
dant the restriction on the Federal farm-loan banks ought to 
be withdrawn and they ought to be allowed to compete with the 
joint-stock banks in making the larger loans. 

So I suggest to the Senator from Florida that this proposition 
of mine will more nearly carry out that purpose—that whenever 
a lack of available funds shall limit or delay the making of 
loans the Federal farm-loan banks shall give preference to 
loans not in excess of $10,000. I think the amendment, in the 
form in which the Senator has it now, after he has injected 
the word“ approved“ into it, leaves the matter wholly within 
the power of the banks, and there is no preference given to the 
small loans whatever, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska would meet the 
situation. I think he properly interprets my intention, and I 
understand his to be in accord with mine, namely, that we 
agree this system was originally established for the purpose of 
providing accommodation for those who could not get accom- 
modations anywhere else really. We know perfectly well that 
under the old national bank law national banks were pro- 
hibited from making loans on real estate. The chief asset of 
the farmer was stricken down under the only financial system 
we had until we established this farm-loan system, and we 
organized this system to take care of those people who were 
unable to get accommodations through the commercial system 
we had or through any other means. 

We wanted primarily to enable every man in this country to 
own his own home, and to do that we had to provide a plan 
for giving him financial accommodation that he could meet, 
and upon terms, rates of interest, and all that sort of thing, 
that he could bear, and we devised this system. It has worked 
admirably. Seven hundred million dollars have been found 
for the farmers of this country under this system, at 5} per 
cent, with the right to pay off 1 per cent per annum on the 
principal, and practically on their own terms. It is working 
admirably, it is accomplishing great results, and, as the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut mentioned a moment ago, in which state- 
ment I think he is entirely correct, the average loans up to this 
time have been something like $3,000. 

At present there are ample funds to take care of the needs 
of agricuiture, whether the limitation is raised or not. There 
may come a time when those funds would not be adequate to 
take care of larger loans, and we had that in view when we 
framed the act, as the Senator from Nebraska has mentioned, 
and for that reason we established the joint-stock land banks, 
to function so that those engaged in agriculture on a larger 
scale, who might require much more capital than the ordinary 
farmer would require or need, could be accommodated. There- 
fore we perinitted the joint-stock land banks to be covered into 
the system. They have been covering the field of loans from 
$10,000 up. They are not limited to $10,000, and I am told 
they are now making loans of two or three thousand dollars. 
They were supposed to provide for accommodations in excess 
of $10,000. They are not obliged under the law, I think, to 
confine their loans to that amount, because, as I have said, I 
think they are making loans now in the field which has always 
been occupied by the Federal land banks. 

That is another reason why I am not opposing the raising 
of this limit from $10,000 to $25,000. I think there has been 
quite a general demand oyer the country for this increase in 
that limitation, because farm values have increased, and where 
five or six years ago a man might be amply supplied with 
$10,000, he would probably need twice that to-day to accomplish 
the same purpose. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will permit an interruption 
there, I am not opposing this increase in the limitation to 
$25,000, but when we increase it, I want it done in a way 
that will confer every benefit possible on the farmers of the 
country. I think the Senator loses sight of the point I made, 
and which the Senator from North Carolina reinforced, that 
there might be a farmer who has a mortgage to-day of $10,000 
en his farm. Funds may be short. There may be two or three 
or more loans of smaller amounts which have been qualified 
and approved; yet they may not be very pressing, while this 
mortgage of $10,000 may be threatened with foreclosure, and 
unless the borrower can raise, perhaps, $5,000, or a few 
thousand dollars more, he may lose his farm. It seemed to the 
committee that it was wise to leave such matters to the dis- 
eretion of the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, after all; is it not a matter of 
administration? 

Mr. McLEAN. It seems to me so. 

Mr. GLASS. If we increase the limit $25,000, is it not 
to be presumed that no well-conducted farm loan bank is going 
to make a loan of $25,000, if it has applications for half a dozen 
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loans of from two to five or ten thousand dollars? If we ex- 
tend the limitation to $25,000, nothing we can put in the law 
will affect the matter, because it is a matter of administration 
and of banking judgment in the last analysis. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; and it should be administered in a way 
that will confer the greatest possible benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, we know, Mr. President, 
that members of the Federal Farm Loan Board have come be- 
fore our committee time and time again and stated, both orally 
and in writing, that they are opposed to the policy of making 
$25,000 loans when they have not sufficient funds to make the 
lesser loans. So, as I have said, in the last analysis, it is 
simply a question of administration, and it seems to me all we 
should do here, if that is the judgment of the Senate, would 
be to extend the limitation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it was my intention to vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from Florida, because I did 
not think it created any discrimination; I thought it was simply 
a fair amendment providing that the banks should pay in the 
order of approval. The amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska would have an entirely different effect. The Senator 
from Florida has expressed a willingness to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska; or, rather, he approved it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have not accepted it. I want a vote 
on mine first. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The committee which had charge of this 
bill gave it most careful and long consideration. In addition 
to the committee, a number of Senators who were interested in 
this matter had an opportunity and the pleasure of listening 
to the representatives of various farm organizations discuss this 
bill. They have approved this paragraph as it is written after 
long and careful consideration. It is a very dangerous thing to 
attempt to change those provisions on the floor of the Senate 
where there is any doubt as to the effect of the change. There 
is doubt as to the effect of this, because the Senator in his 
original amendment had one view of its construction, and upon 
suggestion that it might have another, he changed it. Now, 
the Senator from Nebraska says that the Senator’s amendment, 
as amended and approved, does not have the meaning the 
Senator from Florida thinks it has, and he offers another. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am not offering any 
amendment. The fact is, I am willing to accept this as it 
stands, but it seemed to me that if anything were inserted, it 
should be a mere directory expression of the principle to be fol- 
lowed rather than a rigid and restrictive amendment such as the 
Senator from Florida proposes. I am not proposing any amend- 
ment. 

I wanted to explain why I have changed my mind, and will 
vote for the committee amendment. I see the difficulty of try- 
ing to amend this matter on the floor, and get the meaning each 
Senator has in mind. It has been approved by the committee 
after long consideration, and it was approved by all the repre- 
sentatives of those directly interested in it. 

I want to give one other reason for the raising of this limita- 
tion to $25,000. The loans in farming communities are generally 
by banks whose capital hardly ever exceeds $100,000. They are 
limited in their lending to $10,000. If a stock raiser meets an 
emergency, when he is about to suffer a great loss for the need 
for fifteen or twenty thousand dollars immediately, and there 
is no bank in his community with the legal authority to lend 
over $10,000, he suffers a loss. We all know that. It is the 
case in nearly all of the farming communities that the little 
banks which serve the farmers have small capital, and they are 
limited to lending 10 per cent of their capital to any one per- 
son. Some of the banks have entered into frauds to cover that, 
but it is not approved and it is a dangerous practice. For that 
reason it became necessary, if we are going to protect farmers 
against loss in an emergency, when they could not borrow 
money, to increase the limitation to $25,000. For instance, in 
Idaho bank after bank failed because they had loaned out a 
tremendous amount of money, in excess of what they should 
have loaned, in excess of the 10 per cent of their capital. They 
had to do that to carry these industries along, and they failed. 
The farm banks could not lend over $10,000, and they could not 
come and aid these people where they required twenty or 
twenty-five thousand dollars, It seems to me that is a very 
dangerous proposition. 

Mr. McLEAN. Should we not leave with the board the dis- 
cretion as to which emergency is entitled to precedence? A 
loan for $12,000 may be more deserving than any other loan 
that is approved, and yet unless the amendment still leaves 
with the board the discretion to qualify that loan in preference 
to the small loan, the man may lose his farm. If we are going 
to amend the law and give the farmers the benefit of it, I want 
to do it. 


Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, ordinarily the farmer who 
wants more than $10,000 is not only able to resort to the joint- 
stock land banks but is able to resort to banks and other 
financial institutions and money lenders generally. He has a 
situation that is entirely different from the little man who is 
unable to get any accommodation anywhere except under this 
system. 

Now, we have pretty well all agreed—the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. StixMoxs], and all—that 
speaking generally the applicants for small loans should be 
accommodated first. If that is true, why not say so? Why 
leave it to a board to say so? It may be that the present Farm 
Loan Board, in thorough sympathy with the act and its purpose, 
will carry out what we are hoping and believing they will 
carry out. But that board is a politically appointed board and 
its personnel may change any time. Why not put in the law 
just what we say the purpose of the law and the intention of 
Congress is? - 

Mr. GLASS. Because the board and not the Congress of the 
United States is in constant contact with all of these problems 
and very much better supplied with information for the guid- 
ance of their judgment than the Senate could possibly be. 
That is the policy which has thus far been pursued by the 
board. The board has time and again indicated that that would 
continue to be their policy, unless circumstances should arise 
which would alter their judgment. It seems to me that the mat- 
ter is one of administration and not of legislation, and that 
we should leave it in the judgment of the board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The board at one time was opposed to 
any increase. They so stated, but at last said they would not 
oppose it. They do not particularly favor it, but they believe 
there is a demand for it from the farmers and farm organiza- 
tions of the country, and they are willing that the increase 
should be made. I have no doubt they have in their minds the 
intention of taking care of the loans which are applied for up 
to the limit of $25,000, if they have the funds, but if the funds 
are limited they are going to take care of the smaller loans 
first. I believe they intend to do that, and all I expect to 
accomplish by the amendment is to authorize them to do it, so 
that when an application is made for $25,000 they can well say 
under the law, “ You will have to wait because we have not 
adequate funds to accommodate you.” 4 

Mr. MCLEAN. But, if the Senator will pardon me, suppose 
that a loan for $12,000 should have preference under all the 
circumstances? Among all the loans that are qualified and ap- 
proved there may be one for $12,000 which is more pressing 
and is clearly entitled to preference. Why limit the discretion 
of the board? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, no; but until they have funds enough 
to meet them, They do not have actually to meet them. I do 
not think that sort of case will arise. The board will know 
how much each bank will have and will know what the approved 
applications are when this very precious loan of $12,000 is ap- 
plied for. They will know whether they have adequate funds 
to meet the situation and, of course, they will not hesitate a 
minute if they have the funds. 

It is not altogether true that every farmer in the country or 
every farm organization is indorsing the proposed increase. 
I am not opposing it. I am willing to concede that a majority 
of the people interested in the system are in favor of the in- 
crease. I am in favor of it. I am simply trying in a provi- 
sion here to protect the little fellow who can not get his accom- 
modation anywhere else but through this system. I want to 
see him safe before we go to take care of the people who have 
a medium elsewhere, namely, the joint stock land bank, to 
apply to for accommodation. 

Here is a letter from Washington, Va., from a national farm- 
loan association, dated January 15, 1923, in which it is said: 


I am also inclined to think that the limit of the loan to zay one 
person should not exceed $10,000, for there are very few farmers in my 
section who ought to owe more than $10,000. However, in other sec- 
tions this may different, but I believe with rare exceptions, 

Here is another letter from another association: 


So far as this association is concerned, loans of $10,000 are big 
enough, and I believe if the farm-loan banks assist the small farmers 
they will be doing more than by making the large loans of over 
$10,000. The question of obtaining money by sale of bonds is not at 
all difficult, and for all that one loan of $25,000 does not do as much 
good as ten of $2,500. 


I think I agree with that. 
the law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is absolutely right in 
saying that probably the policy which has been pursued up to 
this time under the present law, of giving the small man a 
preference, ought to be continued. I am quite sure it will be 


I am only offering to say so in 
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continued. But if the Senator's amendment is adopted, then 
the board will lose the discretion. to accommodate, except upon 
the happening of certain contingencies, the larger demand that 
may be made upon it, although the board may in its judgment 
believe that the borrower who wants $25,000 is much more in 
need of accommodation than the man. who wants the lesser 
sum. 

The amendment would take from the board all discretion, 
except under certain conditions, to accommodate the larger 
application, notwithstanding its judgment as to the merits of 
the application and as to the necessity of relieving him against 
a condition which would be absolutely disastrous and possibly 
ruinous to him. I want to preserve that discretion in the 
beard, to be exercised upon its judgment. I assume that it will 
exercise that judgment in favor of the small man, where the 
conditions permit it, after we make the inerease, just exactly 
in the same way as they have exercised it heretofore when. they 
were under no compulsion or direction to prefer the smaller 
man. If they have preferred the smaller man under the pres- 
ent law where there is no direction to them to do it, and where 
they are acting simply upon their judgment, what reason has 
the Senator to believe they will not continue to pursue that 
same policy when we increase the amount? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I do not think it would interfere with that 
question at all. I think it is just a question of fact. When 
they ascertain that they are limited in the funds on hand and 
have not sufficient on hand to meet the obltgations which are 
qualified under the law, that is one instance in which they may 
withhold the larger loans. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But when they do find the fact, and that 
fact is that they have approved of smaller loans to the extent 
that their funds would be exhausted, then by reason of that 
fact they are deprived of exercising the discretion to help the 
large applicants. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, when we were discussing the 
awful condition of the farmers and the cattlemen of the coun- 
try during drastic deflation we were told the Federal reserve 
system was not intended to serve their needs. Now, when we 
come to make provision to reach these people and to serve 
their needs we are finding opposition. We were told at that 
time that we ought to create new agencies. Now we are under- 
taking to create those agencles, and yet it seems that restric- 
tions are to be placed around the provisions looking to the 
relief of the farmer. Now, it seems that some want to do just 
as little as possible for the farmer. 

I think there is great merit in. the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. I would like to see 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncocx | 
accepted. I think that would clear the matter up entirely. It 
would still leave discretion in the hands of the board. The 
board could continue to make the $25,000 loans. The board 
has the diseretion of saying whether the funds are too low to 
continue them or not. They are the judges, and nobody knows 
the condition better than the members of the board. 

Now, Mr. President, I have had some letters from my State 
suggesting that the amount of certain loans ought to. be in- 
creased; that there were people who needed $25,000; that 
$10,000 would not serve the purpose. I think that is true, and 
I am willing to increase it to $25,000. I know, and everyone 
who has had any business experience knows, that the man with 
$25,000 worth of collateral has more influence with any board 
with discretion than the poor fellow has who wants $500 or $1,000. 
I am trying to reach the man who has no entrée to any bank 
now. I want to reach the fellow who is not influential with 
these boards, which never come in contact with the struggling 
poor. Here is an opportunity to reach that very class. 

The cattle industry had become a considerable industry in 
my State until it was slaughtered and sacrificed by the ravages 
of deflation in 1920 and 1921. If the cattlemen of my State 
could have borrowed money so they could have gone through 
that time, they could have saved their cattle and the cattle 
industry in Alabama would have been flourishing to-day. But 
as the result of deflation they were practically wiped out and 
were discouraged and cast down with tremendous losses on 
their hands. 

Now, we want to prevent the recurrence of such a thing as 
that, and here is the opportunity to do it. The question is, 
Will Senators do it? I know that the proposition does not ap- 
peal to certain Senators. I am the friend of the commercial 
banking system. When I see the commercial banking system 
put to the test and it fails to reach a large portion of our 
people and permits their enterprise and industry to perish, I 
am in favor of amending the banking laws and going to the 
rescue of such people. This is thelr Government. They have 
a right to ask us to give them machinery that will take care of 


their interests. I want these little men who can get money. 
nowhere else to be given the opportunity to get it. God knows 
they need it. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to an incident 
which I once before mentioned here which illustrates the point 
T have in mind. A young man in the West purchased, I believe, 
in the fall of 1920, $2,000 worth of cattle, not many of them, and 
he borrowed the money with which to pay for them. He went 
out and started a little ranch. He had some increase in the 
number of his cattle, and the next year when his paper became 
due he tried to renew his note, telling the bank officials that 
he was not able to pay; but they forced him to the wall; they 
drove his cattle to market and sold them. They brought but 
$1,300, though he had borrowed the money and paid $2,000 for 
them. He went out of business; he went back to the city, with 
a $700 debt hanging over his head still unpaid. That is but 
one instance, Mr. President, among thousands and tens of 
thousands. Now we are trying to reach that needy class, 
Here is an opportunity to reach them through the amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], but we are told that we must not put that amend- 
ment in the bill. 

I am not in favor of leaving too many discretionary powers 
in the hands of boards. I once saw a Federal Reserve Board 
use its discretionary power to the destruction of $15,000,000,000 
worth of agricultural products, including cattle, to the ruin of 
millions of people, to the driving to death of thousands of men 
and women, who took their own lives, and to the driving of 
others to the madhouse. That result came through. discretion- 
ary power which was exercised by a board under the control 
of Governor Harding and the big conscienceless financiers and 
speculators of Wall Street. I am not in favor of leaving discre- 
tionary powers in the hands of those who use those powers to 
the hurt and injury of the masses of the people. 

Mr. President, when I advocated a credit system here I had 
in mind a bill that would provide for loaning money to the man 
with five head of cattle or three head of cattle. Any man who 
wishes to start business, I do not care how small it might be, in 
this great country, ought to be able to get the capital with 
which to start it and to aid him until he makes it a going 
business. Is not that a falr proposition? I wish to say to 
Senators who oppose this amendment that $500 to one of these 
poor struggling fellows is as much as is $25,000 to a man who 
has accumulated a fair share of this world’s goods and has col- 
lateral through which he may get money from some other 
source. I wish this banking system to reach out and aid the 
little fellow to get on his feet and to make his business a going 
business. That ought to be the purpose of a statesman, We 
ought not. to legislate special privileges into the hands of any 
particular class, but we ought to legislate for the masses and 
for the good of all. I want the man who needs $25,000 to get 
it; I want the one who needs $20,000 to get it, or the ones who 
need $15,000 or $12,000 or $10,000 or $5,000 or $3,000 or $1,000 
to get it; and let us provide sufficient funds for that purpose. 

There was not any question about funds not being, sufficient 
when gamblers were speculating in cotton at 40 cents and beat- 
ing it down to 10 cents. They got millions and hundreds of 
millions of dollars in New York for that purpose. Why should 
we now draw a picture of a situation showing that this Gov- 
ernment is not capable of providing a financial agency by which 
money enough can be proyided to keep the agricultural indus- 
try and the cattle industry going in the United States? There 
will come no such time if we shall have the right kind of men 
in this Chamber and in the other. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to see to it that the industries which feed and clothe the 
world are not crucified for the gain of a favored few. We 
might just as well face the issue plainly. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida will prevail. I think it is a righteous amendment. It 
is all right to provide for those who desire to get $25,000; I am 
in favor of having the limitation increased to that extent; but 
I wish at the same time to specifically provide for the taking 
care of those who seek loans for amounts less than $10,000, 
That is the proposition in a nutshell. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
as modified. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment, Mr. President, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smrra] to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] and will vote. I vote 
“nay.” 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] to my colleague, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Myers], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Commins], and vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohlo [Mr. POMEBENE], 
who is absent on account of illness. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prrrer] and vote 
“i nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr, FERNALD. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Joses]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. COLT. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator from 
Florida [Mr, TRAMMELL] to the senior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BRANDEGER] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ena] to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Brous- 
BARD] and vote yea.“ 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] is paired with the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Stantxryr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 43, as follows: 


YHAS—28. 
Ashurst Harris dd Owen 
Bayard Harrison La Follette Sheppard 
rah Heflin t Shields 
Brookhart ohnson McCormick Swanson 
ursum ones, Wash, McK Underwood 
al endrick McNary Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher orris Walsh, Mont, 
NAYS—43. 
Ball Hale Nicholson moot 
Calder Hitchcock Oddie tanfield 
Capper Kellogg Overman terlin 
Colt Keyes Phipps Sutherland 
Couzens ttman nsend 
Curtis McC Poindexter Wadsworth 
Elkins cKinley ansdell Warren 
Fernald cLean 5 Wa 
Moses Robinson Weller 
George Nelson hortridge Willis 
Glass New ons 
NOT VOTING - 28. 
Brandegee dge Myers cer 
Broussard i t No: y 
Cameron Frelinghuysen Trammell 
Cc 8 Gs in Pomerene ; 
ulberson 
J ins Harrel Reed, Mo, 
Dillingham Jones, N. Mex. Smith 


So Mr. FLETCHER’s amendment, as modified, was rejected. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. It is proposed to add at the end of 
the bill a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 804. That the second subdivision of section 5 of the United 
States cotton futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Second. (a) Specify as the class of the contract one of the fol- 
lowing classes: 

55 Class A, which shall include eny middling fair, strict good mid- 
dling, good middling, and strict mid tng fer es; 

“Class B, which shall include only strict middling, middling, strict 
low middling, and good middling yellow tinged grades; 

“Class C, which shall include only strict low middling, low middling, 
strict. middling yellow tinged, and good middling yellow stained grades. 

“(b) Specify the basis grade for the cotton involved In the contract 
which shall be one of the grades for which standards are establishe 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, and which shall be one of the es 
included within a class in paragraph (a) of this subdivision; the price 

er pound at which the cotton of such basis grade is contracted & be 
mane or sold; the date when the purchase or sale was made; and 

the month or months in which the contract is to be fulfilled or settled, 

de) If no other class is specified in the contract, or in the memoran- 
dum evidencing the same, e contract shall be deemed a Class B 
contract. 

„d) If no other basis grade be specified in the contract, or in the 
memorandum evidencing the sa good middling shall be deemed the 
basis grade incorporated into a Class A contract, middling shall be 
deemed the basis grade incorporated into a Class B contract, and low 
middling shall be deemed the basis grade incorporated into a Class C 
contract. It is further specified that in case delivery is demanded at 
least one-third of each contract shall be filled in the basic grades 

ecified herein, and that the other two-thirds shall be filled either 
n that grade or in one of the other grades specified in sald class.” 

That the third subdivision of on 5 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Third. Provide that the cotton dealt with therein or delivered 
thereunder shall be of or within the grades for which standards are 


establ 


ished by the Secretary 
grades included within the class so specified or incorporated as the 
s of the contra 


Provide that cotton that, because of the presence of 
larities or defects, is 


or cotton 
0 ength 

cotton of perished staple or of eee ye e thet 2 

cut’ or reginned, or cotton that is repacked or false packed’ or 

mixed packed’ or water packed,’ shall not be delivered on, under, or 

in settlement of such contract.” 

That the second paragraph of the seventh subdivision of section 5 
of such act, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“The provisions of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh sub- 
divisions of this section shall be deemed fully incorporated into any 
such contract if there be written or printed thereon, or on the memo- 
randum evidencing the same, at or prior to the time the same is 
signed, the phrase ‘subject to United States cotton futures act, sec 
tion 5, Class A,’ if fhe contract is a Class A contract, or the phrase 
“subject to United States cotton futures act, section 5, Class B. if the 
contract is a Class B contract, or the ‘subject to United States 
core 3 act, section 5, Class C, if the contract is a Class C 

That the provisions of this act shall be effective on and after the 
stool as E vo Dr EHA nad Mant” pete peices E 
immunity — — any contract entered into prior to such 3 s 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, I am glad that we are about to 
pass a law to make funds more available for the agricultural 
interests of this country; but, while we are doing that, it is 
our duty to see if we can not benefit their interest in other 
respects. 

I have an amendment, which has just been sent up to the 
desk and read, which is somewhat technical. I đid not expect 
all Senators to grasp it from the reading, but it is very sim- 
ple, as they will see when I explain it a little later. 

To my mind, an amendment of that kind to this law would 
be of greater benefit to the people of the South than any 
other law that we could possibly pass. It is commendable to 
try to secure funds which shall be available to help people 
to farm, but it is useless for them to raise a crop and then 
turn around and be robbed in marketing that crop. 

I do not like to use harsh language, such as “ robbery ” and 
similar phrases, because that is so common and sounds so 
demagogic. I have heard all my life that the South was 
robbed by Wall Street, and by this interest and that interest 
and the other interest. If I could not show where the wrong 
is, and if I could not point out the remedy, I would remain 
silent; but this matter of a cotton-future contract has simply 
deprived the people of my section since the Civil War of 
hundreds of millions of dollars every year. The trouble is 
that the public do not understand the law. ‘They are afraid 
to look into it. They have different reasons. 

Some will say that it is too complicated. Mr. President, I 
admit that it is a technical proposition; it is somewhat of a 
legal proposition; but it is not too complicated to look into 
and to correct when we see the wrong of it. Our A, B, O's 
were complicated until we studied them and learned them, and 
it is the same way with this cotton-future contract proposi- 
tion. 

Some Senators will brush it aside and say: “No; I do not 
understand it.“ Of course, you do not, unless you study it a 
little. I did not understand it for a long time in my life, but 
it is just simply legalized robbery—nothing short of it. 

I realize that some of the Senators from the South differ on 
the proposition; but I am going now to appeal to every man in 
the Senate, and particularly to the Representatives of the South, 
to study this proposition and see what I am driving at. Of 
course, some of them already know, but I am afraid they do not 
realize, the great injustice that is inflicted upon our people. I 
ask them to lay aside any prejudice or favoritism and study 
the proposition as a business one, or as a legal proposition, or 
as a moral proposition. 

It is not very pleasant to tell the world of our misfortunes 
and of our poverty, to be always whining about being poor. I 
hate to hear it, Mr. President; but when we look at the condi- 
tions that obtain in the South, there is no alternative except 
for our people to be poor. All my life I have been an optimist. 
I look on the bright side of life. I believe in werk, and I be- 
lieve in more work; but I have come now to the point where I 
am ready to strike for the cotton growers of this country, and 
I say that with all deliberation and after most thorough inves- 
tigation. 

I shall not read long to the Senate, and I shall not detain 
you long with my speech; but I haye in my hand the report of 
the Joint Agricultural Commission of Congress, filed last year 
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some time. They go into a close analysis and a calculation of 
the cost of production of cotton. I desire to have inserted in 
the Recorp the parts that I have marked. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 

It may be helpful at this point to give a typical illustration of the 
cutlook for landowner and tenant. Let us take a 80-acre farm unit, 
valued at $1,500 and including 25 acres of cleared land, This is occu- 

ied by a tenant farmer who furnishes all the implements and labor, 
peluding mule power, and receives half the cotton and all the grain 
grep for his services. The landlord's account will appear about as 
‘ollows : 


Landlord's account: 
Debit 


ake ee Ee E a ae Be aes 25. 00 
Interest and depreclation 2 50. 00 
A xx ieee ops 90. 00 
Halt of cost of ginning and baling- — 1330 
alf of cost o ning an — 2 s 
Supervislon x TTS £ 8 =-=- 100. 00 
PA E R E AET E N 387. 50 
— 
Credit— 
One-half of 5 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound... 200.00 
24 tons cotton seed, at 580-22 75. 00 
LA I B E E A SS ES E e E aa 275. 00 
a t Don eee 112. 50 
Tenant's account: 
Debit— 
Feed of mule h 
Depreciation and interest on mule. À 
TE ATEA ENT EN T EAAS A . 00 
Fertilizer for 10 acres corn and grain, at 8—— 30. 00 
Depreciation and repairs, implements 0. 00 
Half of cost of ginning and baling--...-_...._.--___. 12. 50 
TN Ge lean weenie etic ens pine, 157. 50 
; —— 
Credit— 
One-haif of 5 bales of cotton, at 16 cents a pound 200. 00 
75 bushels of corn — 50. 00 


100 bushels of cats 
2 tons of bay 


Return received by tenant 182. 50 

The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the entire year for man, 
wife, and two children, which Is 61 cents per 8 for 300 oaa On 
a 865-day basis, this gives a total revenue of 10 cents per day for 
each member of the tenant's family of four. That these figures are 
not overdrawn can be readily proven by reference to the production 
statistics of the Department of Agriculture which are readily available. 
The Census Bureau reports 1,890,000 farms producing cotton in 1919, 
This for the crop of 1921 would give 41 bales per farm. pagers 
only one family per farm a 2 unwarranted conclusion) this woul 
give each share-cropping farmer 21 bales, or a revenue of $170 from 
o Phat would the cost of production of farm products be if farm 
labor were allowed a wage commensurate to that received by the coal 
miner, the railroad worker, the brick mason, or the factory operative? 
Your committee bas not the data upon which to base this calculation, 
but states without fear of contradiction that no price received, even 
at the peak prices, will give the actual producer of farm products a 
wage comparable in any way with that normally received by all classes 
of union anor and even by most classes of farm labor elsewhere in the 
United States. 

Mr. DIAL. Briefly, it says this, Mr. President: It goes into 
detail of the cost of a bale of cotton, the cost of a pound of 
cotton, It shows that a man and his wife and two children in 
an ordinary year, producing an ordinary crop of cotton, and 
marketing that cotton at 18 cents a pound, which is away 
above the average, reap the magnificent reward of 10 cents 
a day each. That is not my statement. That is the statement 
of the Joint Agricultural Commission of the House and Senate, 
composed of some of the best men in each of these bodies. It 
says, down there: 

The balance of $182.50 represents labor for the entire year for man, 
wife, and two children, which is 61 cents per day for 300 days. On 
a 265-day basis, this gives a total revenue of 10 cents per day for 
each member of the tenant's family of four. 

I will not bore the Senate by reading other extracts, but 
here is the situation. People talk about the pauper labor of 
Asia; but when we have any such condition as just read right 
here in the United. States, it is time that this body was waking 
up and amending this law. Therefore I am ready to advise 
cur people to stop planting cotton—and I do not like to use 
that term—but we have been raising cotton all these years at 
something under the cost of production, and we can not stand 
it any longer. In my State, two years ago, we raised 1,600,000 
bales of cotton. Last year we raised less than 800,000 bales 
and this season we have raised only about 520,000 bales, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am among those who 
have never been able to understand the Senator's bill, and I 
hope he will make it clear. 

Mr. DIAL. I am coming to that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I assume that it Is not the price of the 
cotton which makes the remuneration of the raiser so small, 


but I do not know whether or not it is legislation that the 
Senator is complaining of—— 

Mr. DIAL. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. And I should like to know, if that is 
the case, when the adverse legislation began, and of what it 
consisted, 8 

Mr. DIAL. I thank the Senator very much for interrupting 
me. I will come right to that, and I shall be glad to have 
any Senator interrupt me, because this is not a speech on my 
part. I do not like to speak if I can help it, but I do love to 
talk a little business; and when I see a wrong, if I can point 
out the remedy I will try to be specific, and I thank the 
Senator for interrupting me. 

I want to show you first the condition that we are in. That 
is where we are now. We are getting that kind of pay for 
our cotton, and the reason why we are not getting any more 
is the unjust law on the subject. 

You will say: “ Why is the law unjust? When did you wake 
up and find out that it was unjust? How is it unjust?’ and 
all that kind of question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. When was it passed? 

Mr. DIAL. In 1914. I will come to that presently, but I 
want first to show how it is that we live under this system. 

I take it that a good many of the people who know any- 
thing about future contracts are afraid to say so, because they 
are afraid it will hurt their reputation, or hurt their credit, 
or something of that sort, and they go around and whisper 
about it. We have gotten beyond the whispering stage now. 
If you will excuse me for saying so, I know something about 
raising cotton, and I know something about warehousing cot- 
ton, and I know something about milling cotton, and I know 
something about the operation of the future contract, and I 
think I am familiar with what I am talking about. 

There was no law on this subject until 1914. Before that 
time, from the Civil War, there was a custom of selling con- 
tracts. Before the Civil War there was no such thing as selling 
future contracts. At that time the actual cotton was sold on the 
spot, on the plantation or at the town, or shipped to commission 
merchants on the seacoast, principally, and the commission mer- 
chants sold the actual cotton. I am not fighting the Civil War 
over. I do not want to get your ill will on that ground, al- 
though I have no apologies to make for it. During the Civil 
War the question came up of selling cotton to arrive, making a 
contract to get cotton to come. Then they sold that contract. 
Then they got to dealing in the contract, and kept on selling 
contracts and contracts. That was the drigin of future con- 
tracts in this country. In New York they had a kind of a joint- 
stock concern after the Civil War, for a year or two, In 1871 
the New York Cotton Exchange was actually organized, in July. 

About 1869 the cable was completed to Liverpool. A man 
named John Rue was a commission merchant handling cotton, 
and when the cable had been laid he could wire over here and 
buy cotton, and he would sell it there “to come.“ He could sell 
the contracts for the cotton “to arrive.” That was the origin 
of the exchange in Liverpool. 

They dealt in those contracts from time to time, and there 
was no law regulating it. The injustice of those contracts was 
this: Under the custom the man bought a contract, and he 
thought he bought middling cotton, but he did not buy middling 
cotton, he-bought on the basis of middling, Then, when the 
delivery day came, they did not give him middling cotton; they 
gave him cotton better than middling or inferior to middling, 
and they regulated the price by the exchange price. They 
would give a discount off for cotton under middling, or a pre- 
mium on for cotton above middling. 

Mr. KING. I am trying to follow the Senator, but it is a 
technical subject 

Mr. DIAL. I realize it is a technical proposition, and dull. 

Mr. KING. As I understand the Senator now, he is talking 
about the contract. He is describing the system after the in- 
troduction of the contract system of which he has been speak- 
ing. 


Mr. DIAL. That is entirely correct. 
Mr. KING. Would not the contract describe the character of 


the article which the vendor was to sell and the vendee was to 
purchase, and if it did not, could not the prospective vendee 
prescribe the terms, and say that he was to buy cotton of this 
grade or that grade or the other grade, so specify it that if the 
kind of cotton for which he contracted was not delivered, he 
could either repudiate the contraet 

Mr. DIAL. No; and I thank the Senator for asking that 
question. I will explain it. He bought his contract, and that 
meant a contract on the basis of middling. That is where the 
trouble came in. A man did not buy middling cotton, he bought 
on the basis of middling, with the right of the seller of the con- 
tract to slide his contract down or up. It was left entirely 
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with him as to what grade of cotton he would deliver. The 
vendee- had no rights whatever, except to aecept what was 
tendered him, or to sell out his contract. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will pardon’ me, I can not under- 
stand why—— 

Mr. DIAL. Just a moment; Under this custom, down to 
1914; until Congress passed a law on the subject; the vendor 
had: a right to deliver any one of 82. grades on that contract, 
with the price adjusted up or down. 

Mr. KING: Does the Senator contend that the courts would 
make a new contract and compel a vendee to take cotton he did 
not buy; which he did not describe in his contract? The Sen- 
ator’ states that there were 32 grades: Suppose’ the vendee 
wanted to buy the thirtieth grade; and he: contracted’ with the 
Senator for 50 bales or 1,000 bales of grade No. 307 

Mr. DIAL. They would not sell you less than 100 bales, 
They would only sell you on the basis of middling; not middling, 
but on the basis of middling. The price would be fixed at mid- 
dling, but if he tendered you the thirty-seeond grade, you would 
get a discount; but you had no discretion as to what grade you 
should receive. That was in the contract. Of course the courts 
would have nothing to do with it. If the Senator will wait a 
moment; I will get down to the present law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Who dictated that contract? 

Mr. DIAL. The exchange: That was a standard contract of 
the exchange. 

Mr: HITCHCOCK. Where? 

Mr. DIAL. New York and New Orleans; in this country; and 
they have one for Liverpool, Bremen, Havre; Alexandria, and 
other exchanges of the world; but I am dealing particularly 
with the contracts of New Orleans and New York. I am speak- 
ing of the custom now: That is not exactly germane to the 
point, except to show the contract and how we got into our 
present condition: 

At that time the seller would sell on the basis of middl 
and he had a right to deliver any one of 82 different grades o 
cotton. Assuming the price of middling was at 20 cents a 
pound, and if the seller delivered you below middling, you would 
get a discount, At that time the difference was fixed by arbitra- 
tion through the exchanges. If a different grade than middling 
were tendered and the seller and the buyer could not agree on 
the price, an arbitration would be ordered and they would fix 
the price of that grade; and that is what you would have to 
settle at. That was the custom. I am trying to show how nat 
urally we got into this condition and how unreasonable it was. 

Mr. ASHURST.. What is the reason why they did not change 
their contracts and, instead of saying on the basis of middling, 
simply saying middling? 

Mr. DIAL. I will come to that when I come to the present 
law. The custom is not germane now, except to show the his 
tory of the thing. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. 

Mr. DIAL. That was the custom. Unfortunately, our le 
did not get it changed for many years: The South complained 
most bitterly. We appealed’ to Congress and had bills intro- 
duced from 1884 to 1914 before we could ever get that custom 
changed: 

Mr, HITCHCOCK: Will the Senator explain why. the South 
objected to that custom? 

Mr. DIAL. The South objected: to the custom because of the 
inequality. of that character of contract. If the Senator will 
allow me, I am trying to help the grower of cotton, but not in 
a demagogic way. I do not ask for favors for any class of my 
constituents, but I am trying to have passed an honest, fair, 
equitable, just, and mutual law. I do not ask for any favors 
for any class. They submitted to it because they could not 
help themselves. If you can help the grower of cotton, then the 
exporter, the mill, and everybody else will regulate themselves 
accordingly. But the poor man who grows the cotton can not 
help himself. I do not ask Congress to favor him, but I say 
we have no right to keep a dishonest, one-sided law on top of 
him. 

My contention is this: That the price of that future contract 
controls the price of the spot cotton. Unquestionably that is 
so; not absolutely in every case, but that custom prevailed 
over the world: As the future contract goes up or down, the 
price of spot cotton goes up or down. I ask Senators to get 
this in their minds. The interests of the grower of cotton and 
the buyer of contracts are identical: They both want the price 
of cotton to go up, of course. The man who sells the contract; 
who. is called the “ bear,” wants the contract to go down: He 
does not care anything about the price of spot cotton, but he 
wants to run the contract down. 

You naturally say, Why does he care anything about: the 
contract if he has sold it? What has he to do with it? Is he 


not out of it? No; he did not have any cotton to sell. He 
merely sold a contract, and he expects: to buy the contract in: 
Therefore he will do everything in his power to put the price 
ol the contract down. He will use every argument in the world 
to get the price of the contract down, and when the contract 
2 ie the price of spot cotton goes down in sympathy 

That is what I am complaining about. Therefore that con- 
tract ought to be an honest contract, it ought to be à mutual 
contract, It ought to be a contract like any otlier contract in 
the world, exnctly what you are trading in, and 
then the vendor should be required to deliver what he: specifies: 
But that is what has not been done; or was not done before 
this custom went out of vogue, and is not being done now. 

We from the South appealed to Congress for 30 years, and I 
say, to the disgrace of Congress, they turned a deaf ear to the 
South and allowed that nefarious custom to prevail and to 
control the price of cotton all the While. 

About two weeks ago a cotton buyer came to my office here 
In the eity and said that I was absolutely right in trying to 
get this corrected. He said that old custom was so outrageous 
that they would tender what we would call “ dog-tail ” cotton; 
cotton that was not spinnable, cotton hardly marketable. They 
would tender that on a contract: I will not go into details, as 
it is not necessary to do that, but he said he knew of men 
and I knew them and I knew of the transactions before 1914— 
who thought they would buy contracts and demand delivery of 
cotton and see what they would get; and they did demand 
delivery. They made up a pool and shipped cotton from New 
York to South Carolina; and they could not spin it in the 
cotton mills. This buyer told me that they kept some of that 
cotton in their warehouses; and they could not get rid of it; 
and he bought the cotton for a waste mill and used it in a 
waste mill. If Senators are interested, I would be very glad to 
give the names and all about the contracts. That kind of a 
deal would depress the price of the commodity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understood that the Senator and the 
South generally objected to the old custom. 

Mr. DIAL, We did. We begged Congress to correct it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Finally legislation was passed, was it not? 

Mr. DIAL. Les. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And now the Senator is objecting to the 
legislation? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I want to have it amended. The legislation 
was one of the best laws that was ever passed for the South. 
It helped them wonderfully: I am coming to that. I just 
wanted to show how we inherited this proposition. We did not 
create: it; but we were born in it: We could not help it It was 
there at our birth, and it was fastened upon us. We appealed 
to Congress. We did all that poor, suffering, downtrodden 
People could do, and I say, to the shame of Congress, not that 
J think Congress would then, and I know they would not now; 
legislate against us knowingly, but I must complain of the indif- 
ference of Congressmen on this question. Senators rise here and 
talk about trying to help foreigners; and this, that; and the other, 
and spend a great deal of time in long speeches, but when: it 
comes down to a business proposition they do not want to sit 
down around a table and study it out and fmd a remedy. That 
Is what Jam complaining about. 

If the Senator from Nebraska will give me his attention, we 
inherited this nefarious practice of the seller selling on the 
basis of middling and having the right to deliver any one of 32 
different grades of cotton. 

My father was a successful farmer, and he complained until 
the day of his death—he died before-1914—that the exchanges 
kept à lot of dog-tail cotton on hand, and therefore depressed 
the price of the contract; hence depressed the price of his actual 
eotton. If Senators will excuse me for saying it, he was the 
right kind of a farmer. He made his living on his farm and 
was Self-sustaining and did not have to go to the Government or 
to the banks to borrow money 

Of course, we need funds at certain times to help us over 
hard places, but it is frequently an injury to men to borrow 
money; If I had not borrowed’ a little in 1920 I would have 
been better off to-day. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator going to indicate what 
the legislation was and why he wants it changed? 

Mr. DIAL. I am coming to that. As Judge Watts, on the 
bench of South Carolina, would say, that is the milk in the 
coconut.” 

I want to say here that I accord to the framers of the pres- 
ent law every praise. It was perhaps the best they could do at 
the time; Senators can see how we were suffering: before: 
They cut out 12 grades of this off-crade stuff, which was: non- 
tenderable; and the law made 20 gradës- tenderable on a con- 
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ract. Then later Congress cut out 10 grades more, and the 

w to-day provides that 10 grades shall be tenderable on a con- 
tract, instead of the old custom of 82 grades tenderable on the 
contract. Therefore Senators can see they improved it won- 
derfully. 

I am afraid some of those gentleman think that that was a 
piece of perfection and that that legislation ought to stand for 
all time, It did help a great deal and they passed a good law, 
but they had two sections In it, which I will explain in a min- 
ute, which should be changed. They have no right to resent an 

ttempt to amend that law. The original Constitution of the 
United States was a pretty good piece of legislation, but it has 
been amended, and I say with all reverence I believe if our 
Saviour had lived longer in the flesh the New Testament would 
have been added to. But some of our friends from the South 
think it is almost sacrilege to come here and say anything 
against that legislation. 

Section 5, let me say to the Senator from Nebraska, pro- 
vides that the seller of the contract has the right to deliver 
any one of 10 grades on the contract. You still buy and sell 
the contract on the basis of middling, but the seller of the 
contract has the right to deliver any one of 10 grades on the 
contract, as he sees proper, or mix it up and give you some 
of all the 10 grades. That is where our good friends, the 
legislators, “ slipped up,” to use the common street parlance. 

I now call the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] to the fact that under this present law they have only 
10 grades tenderable on the contract. The contract is still 
made on the basis of middling. You do not buy middling, 
you understand, and that is where the trouble comes in. 
You buy on the basis of middling, You put up your money 
on the basis of middling, but the seller of the contract has a 
right to give you any one of 10 grades, or mix up all the 
10 grades, as he sees proper. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIAL, Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I would like to know the Senator's view as to 
the power of Congress to go into the States and provide the 
kind of contract that may be written between the grower of 
agricultural crops and the purchaser of agricultural crops. 
Where is the authority? Is it under the interstate commerce 
power of the Constitution? 

Mr. DIAL. It is. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that it is no business of Con- 

ss to say what kind of contracts shall be entered into 

tween the grower of cotton and the purchaser of cotton, or 
the kind of the grades that may be classified in a certain 
category. It is not the business of Congress to say that I, 
if I buy a certain grade of cotton, shall be compelled to 
take some other grade. It seems to me when Congress seeks 
to interfere with the making of contracts between the vendor 
and the vendee it transcends its authority and its act is un- 
constitutional, 

Mr. DIAL. The Senator Is a great lawyer, but he does not 
know the facts. He did not buy a particular kind. The pur- 
chaser signed the sliding contract. The law could not change 
that. We were not wanting to come to Congress. We appealed 
to the State legislatures before 1914 and every Southern State 

ssed a law on the subject, called the antibucket shop law. 

ut the States were incompetent or powerless to cope with the 
evil and, therefore, we thought it better to have a national 
law, and we did appeal to Congress then. It was thought 
at the time, as the Senator said, that Congress would have 
no jurisdiction of the subject matter, but things have been 
creeping to Washington and crowding Washington pretty strong, 
absorbing or assuming jurisdiction where we did not have any 
here, and it is now pretty well admitted that Congress has a 
right to govern the subject of legislating on the subjects under 
three clauses of the Constitution, first, the interstate commerce 
clause, second, the Post Office clause, and, third, the taxing 

wer clause. That matter has been pretty well adjudicated 
y the courts. 

So we were glad to have Congress take care of it because 
of the iniquitous system in operation on the cotton exchange. 
They sell these contracts on the exchange and they flash it 
by wire over the country, and that quotation fixes the price 
of our actual cotton. Therefore, we tried to get an honest 
contract, a fair contract, and let it represent the actual value 
of the cotton. 

Now, that shows some of the history of the matter. The 
framers of the present law did well. They improved the 
situation considerably, but unfortunately they put those two 
sections in the law. If they had not put section 5 in the law, 
but had let section 10 stand, which specified the grade, that 
would have been perfectly well. But unfortunately the New 


York Cotton Exchange never sold a single contract under 
section 10 and would not deal in that way. They will not make 
a contract specifying the particular grade of cotton. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is the Senator advised—I am not—as to 
whether any Federal legislation on this question attempts to 
govern contracts affecting the sale of cotton except in interstate 
transactions? 

Mr. DIAL. This particular law was based on the taxing 
power, They tax certain contracts, but they exempt everything 
else. It was not the object to raise revenue, to be eandid, but 
it was for Congress to get jurisdiction of the subject matter. 
I think it could as well have been put under the postal clause 
as under the taxing clause. The particular law to which I 
have referred is based on the taxing law. 

Mr. STANLEY. Is there a Federal tax on these contracts? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; but they exempt pretty much everything. 
It was just to get jurisdiction. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator have in mind the decisions of 
the Supreme Court dealing with the question? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes, If the Senator will read the speech of Mr. 
Francis G. Caffey, who was solicitor for the Agricultural De- 
partment in 1914, he will find it a most interesting speech, 
which goes into all the details of the subject. He is a very 
fine lawyer, located now in New York. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I know of him. I am speaking of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States, 

Mr. DIAL, Yes; that is what I refer to also, 

Mr. KING. Where will I find the speech? 

Mr, DIAL. It will be found in the Agricultural Department, 
or my office will be glad to furnish it to any Senator who will 
telephone for it. 

What I am complaining about is the indefiniteness of the 
contract, It is abnormal, There is no law, there is no custom 
in the world, that authorizes the seller of a commodity to 
select the quality for the purchaser. Any. contract made on 
that basis necessarily depreciates the value of the commodity. 
Anyone can see how unjust it would be. To give a very plain 
illustration of the way it works, suppose the wife of the 
Senator from Utah told him to stop by the drygoods store this 
afternoon and bring her a spool of thread, No. 60 white. She 
had a fine needle on the machine, and was making a fine dress 
for the baby. The Senator would go to the store, and the 
clerk would say, “ Yes; we have No. 60 white thread, all right, 
but you must take No. 10 white. It is good thread. We are 
the sellers, and under the cotton law we have the right to 
select the quality for you, and you must take that home, We 
are allowing you that at a discount.” But the Senator does 
not want that particular quality of thread at all. It is not 
suitable for the particular use, But under the cotton law he 
is required to take it. 

I beg Senators to bear in mind that there is no use having 
any prejudice against the cotton mill. There is nowhere else 
for our cotton to go but to the mills, We can not eat it. We 
can not wear it until it has gone through the mill, and the mills 
purchase in the open market in competition with the world. 

Our friends out West have a little prejudice against the 
people in the East along that line. But there is no mill built 
where one kind of machinery can use the 10 grades of cotton. 
Certainly they could not do it advantageously. A mill is built 
to manufacture certain grades of cotton, and the other grades 
of cotton can not be used in that mill. It Is necessary to have it 
all of one grade or of kindred grades of cotton. Therefore the 
contract I am discussing is not useful; it is abnormal. No 
man would pay as much for a contract when he would know 
that the other man had the right to give him any one of 10 
qualities under the contract. 

Some of my good friends from the South have said to me 
that it is unkind to growl about the. contract. They say, 
“When one bought the contract he knew that his rights were 
not equal with the seller, and hence he did not pay as much 
for the contract as he would have paid if he had known what 
kind of cotton he was going to get. Therefore he got a dis- 
count and ought not to kick.” Now, that sounds pretty reason- 
able and that, to be candid with the Senate, flabbergasted me 
a little bit, if I may use the term. But that is erroneous rea- 
soning. He bought it at a discount; that is true. It is argued 
that if he bought it with his eyes open he ought not to com- 

lain. 
3 Mr. KING. Caveat emptor! 

Mr. DIAL. That is right; but here is the trouble about that. 
Here is a way to illustrate that. I am not complaining about 
the purchaser of the contract. He bought it knowing that the 
chances were against him and that the other fellow had his 
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cards marked, and so he ought not to complain. But here is 
what I am complaining about: The future market fixes the 
rice of the spot market, and when that quotation goes out 
t fixes the price on the platform down in my little town and 


everywhere. It is like this: 

I say, “Senator, you are a wheat man?” “Yes; I am sell- 
ing wheat.” “I would like to buy a thousand bushels and take 
a little chance with you on a contract. What is the price?” 
“ Seventy-five cents per bushel.” That is pretty good; a little 
cheaper than I thought. Here is my check.” “ Wait a minute, 
now. I am only selling 8 pecks for a bushel.” “I did not know 
that. I thought it was a little cheap. I thought wheat ought 
to be about a dollar a bushel.” “I am selling 8 pecks for a 
bushel,” 

Now, the Senator and I would understand each other. I 
would be buying that wheat with my eyes open. We would be 
at arms length with each other. That is our little private 
transaction and nobody else ought to have anything to say about 
it. But what I am kicking about is that when it goes out in 
the afternoon paper that wheat was bringing 75 cents a bushel 
and that fixes the price of Jim Jones’s wheat, who only raises 
49 bushels and sells 4 pecks for a bushel and who knows noth- 
ing about this exchange dealing, then he is hurt and he is the 
man for whom I am complaining. The contract ought to 
be an open contract. It ought to be a mutual contract, a spe- 
cific contract. It ought to be a contract representing the actual 
commodity, like every other contract in the world. 

The quotations go down to my little town in the morning at 
10 o'clock. I have some cotton in the warehouse myself. I 
say to the buyer, John, I want to sell my cotton.” “All right. 
What do you want?” 1 want 28.” “You are out of line. 
Here is a quotation for January cotton in New York, 27 cents 
a pound.” Those quotations are all over the South every day 
in the year, from 10 o'clock in the morning until 8 o'clock in 
the afternoon. I look at the quotation and I say, “I want 28 
cents.” “But you ask more than the contract for the actual 
cotton in New York.” 

Now, that quotation is a lie, to use plain English language. 
I do not say that in a vicious way, but it is a falsehood; it is 
a misrepresentation; it is spurious. It is true if you can get 
your telegram there quick enough and your margin in the bank 
you could buy that contract at that price, but it is also true that 

ou have not bought any particular grade of cotton. You have 
bought on the basis of middling cotton, and the other fellow can 
give you any other grade of cotton he wants to. They use that 
to deprive our people of a large proportion of the value of every 
und of cotton they raise. It depresses the market and it 
urts us in our buying power. It cripples all the people in the 
United States. It takes cotton out of the United States at less 
prico than it should bring to other countries of the world, and 

ey compete with us. 

Mr. ASHURST, Then why does the Senator sign that kind 
of a contract? 

Mr. DIAL, Exchange members will not trade in any other 
way. 

In 1920 we raised in the United States less than 18,500,000 
bales of cotton, On the New York and New Orleans exchanges 
alone in 1920 they contracted for over 128,000,000 bales of cot- 
ton. I am talking about the man who is not a member of the 

_exchange, the man who never bought or sold a contract in his 
life and who knows nothing about an exchange, the honest man, 
the toiling man, who works on the farm and who raises per- 
haps only 10 or 15 or 20 bales of cotton a year. 

Mr, ASHURST. Would not the Senator desire a law to pre- 
vent fictitious sales? 3 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; and I am coming to that in a moment. I 
want to get the idea into the system of the Senator from Ari- 
zona and into the system of every Senator present; and I 
do not care whether he listens to what I am saying or not, if 
he will just go over the proposition in his own mind and in 
his own way and not be influenced by what I may say or by 
anything anyone else may say. Senators have the brains and 
the ability to make their own decisions on the question, and 
that is all I ask them to do. They do not need to know cotton 
or ever to have seen a bale of cotton in thelr lives or even to 
know anything about the cotton-future contract, but they can 
take the principle of the thing and see that here is a contract 
that allows a man to sell according to sample, to wit, accord- 
ing to middling. Then the law allows that man to change, to 
deliver some other grade under that contract. 

Suppose there were 10 pocketknives over there on that table 
and a Senator made a contract to buy one and the seller had 
the right to select any one of them he wanted and deliver it, 
the Senator would not pay as much for that kind of an open 
contract as he would for a specific contract. More particularly 


is such a practice inappropriate when the commodity has to be 
used in machinery. The buyer will get some kind of good cot- 
ton, but he will not get the kind that he can use. 

It has been suggested that if a man buys a contract he takes 
a chance on it and he ought not to complain. I am not caring 
anything about those who buy the contract, if we could keep 
them from affecting the price of spot cotton, whether they pay 
10 cents a pound or 20 cents a pound or 49 cents a pound, but 
when that quotation goes out to the public I want it to be an 
honest quotation, a mutual quotation, one which will represent 
the actual commodity. That is what I am trying to get at. 
It is analagous to the case of wheat. 

It is said if the man sells a contract and the buyer knew he 
had no choice under it, he ought to sell out the contract or 
take whatever is delivered. My good friend the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr, RANSDELL] says: “Even if some other kind of 
cotton is delivered, you have obtained it at the market price. 
Will a man complain if he has to take something at the market 
price?” He said to me, “ You are the hardest man to satisfy 
I ever saw.” Let us see about that. I was again flabbergasted 
for a little while, but here is the fallacy of it, as I have indi- 
eated to the Senate heretofore. 

I would not give $2 for a pair of brogan shoes; I do not want 
to wear brogans, They may be worth $2, and some people will 
pay $2 for them; but they do not suit me; and I do not want 
to go out and sell somebody a pair of brogans, Neither does 
the man who needs one grade of cotton want to take another 
grade and hunt up a purchaser for that other grade. He can 
not use it and he can not export it, but he has got to pay for it; 
and it takes a heap of money. The buyer has to pay storage 
charges and insurance; he has to take all the risk; he has got 
to run the risk of the cotton being burned up, and all that 
sort of thing. Therefore the man who has bought the contract 
does not want to take some other cotton even at the market 
price. When a man goes to a tailor and has a suit of clothes 
made and they fit him all right, he settles up with the tailor; 
but suppose the suit of clothes does not suit him, does not come 
up to specifications, does the tailor say, What are you growl- 
ing about? Pay me what you owe. They will fit somebody else. 
I made a mistake in making them for you; I slipped up on my 
measurements; but you get them at the market price,” That is 
the proposition, 

However, Mr. President, that is not the main point of my 
argument. Here is what I am talking about: When that cotton 
quotation goes out on the market, that false quotation fixes the 
price of the cotton of John Smith, who has raised 13 bales of 
cotton, and he can not help himself. I want that quotation to 
represent the actual cotton, 

Tt is asked, “ What are you kicking about? Did you not get 
the market price“? The point is, however, that the market 
price would have been higher if it had not been for this in- 
equality in the contract. I hope Senators get that, for that is 
the gravamen of my argument. On account of the inequality 
in the contract, nobody will pay as much for that kind of con- 
57 as he would for a contract that specified the identical 
grade. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the position of the 
Senator it is that the contract has so much flexibility that it 
permits compliance with it upon the part of the man who sells it 
by delivering a grade of cotton less valuable perhaps than that 
which the purchaser desires. 

Mr. DIAL, It might be more valuable and yet not be the 
kind that he desires. 

Mr. KING. But, at any rate, it is flexible, so that a great 
many grades may be sold under that particular contract? 

Mr. DIAL. Exactly. 4 

Mr. KING. So that, for illustration, if I should buy a con- 
tract, I have got to take into account that I may not get the kind 
of cotton that I desire. I may have foisted upon me an in- 
ferior or a lesser grade; and if I claim damage, that controversy 
is to be adjusted by some instrumentality set up by the ex- 
change? 

Mr. DIAL, Formerly it was adjusted by the exchange. The 
law, however, was changed. The law now provides that if the 
seller of the contract does not tender middling cotton but tenders 
some other grade, and he and the purchaser can not agree upon 
the price of that other grade, then they would submit the matter 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. That was flabbergast No. 8; 
that bothered me. I could not go back on the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. So I thought “ That is mighty nice,” and I studied over 
it some. I am not very quick to anger, and so I endeavor to get 
my bearings on that proposition. 

I thought the Secretary of Agriculture would fix the price, 
and that would be pretty good, for he would not be against us 
farmers. That, however, is not the law. The Secretary of 
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Agriculture does not fix any price, but he merely ascertains 
what the price was in the markets. So he wires to 10 “spot” 
markets and finds out what the particular grade of cotton was 
bringing on that day. Then he adds up the prices quoted and 
divides them by 10 and says the result of that process is the 
price at which the contract must be settled for that other grade 
of cotton. There is no virtue in saying the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should do that. I have no ill will against the Secretary 
of Agriculture; he is a fine gentleman, I think, but we had 
just as well say that the stenographer of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KINd] could do that. The Secretary of Agriculture 
had no right to change the price; he merely ascertained what 
was the price in the “spot” market. 

What I am quarreling about, if the ministers will excuse 
me—and I almost feel like swearing [laughter]—is that the 
cotton would have brought more if it had not been for the 
unjust contract. They auction the contracts off all the time; 
it is an auction proposition. The auctioneer asks, “ What will 
you give me? Going, going, going!” That fixes the price for 
the poor devil out yonder plowing in the rain; and he is the 
man in whom I am interested. The injustice in the contract, 
the inequality in the contract, is what I am complaining about. 
I have no complaint about those who play the contract; that 
does not bother me at all, but I do say, and I ask Senators to 
remember—and this is the main burden of my song—that the 
spot cotton would bring a higher price if that contract did not 
control the price and were not on top of the price. If the 
contract could be separated from its effect on the spot cotton, 
I would not so much care. Then they could dance and sing and 
play and gamble and raise all the Cain they want to on the 
exchange. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Whatever the form of the contract is, the 
exchange price will fix the price all over the South? 

Mr. DIAL. Almost absolutely. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And the point of the Senator is that this 
form of contract tends unnaturally to depress the price all the 
time? 

Mr. DIAL. Absolutely; because of the discrimination in the 
contract. Suppose I come to the Senator and say, “ Senator 
Hrrencock, I hear you want to order an automobile,” and you 
reply that you do, and I say, “ Very well; I am selling them, 
and I have 10 grades of automobiles, and I have graduated 
prices.” You reply. “ Very well.” I say, “I have them from 
a thousand dollars up to $10,000,” and you reply, “Put me 
down for a certain-priced machine.“ Then I come back and 
say, “Senator, I have made up my mind to deliver your auto- 
mobile, but I am going to deliver you a Ford,” or, in your case, 
I would say, “I will deliver you a Rolls-Royce,” You say, 
“Oh, no; I do not want that kind of an automobile; I want a 
Cadillac.” But I say, “I am the seller, and under the cotton 
law I have the right to deliver any one of them to you.” Would 
you give as much for a contract not knowing the kind of car 
that would be delivered? 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. There is a provision in the law that if the 
seller agrees to deliver middling cotton, as it is called, and he 
does not deliver that cotton but delivers some other grade less 
yaluable, then the Secretary of Agriculture may determine the 
difference between the grade delivered and the grade promised, 
and the buyer is required to pay that difference. 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 

Mr. STANLEY. And the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines the difference by ascertaining the value of the spot 
cotton on that day? 

Mr. DIAL. The price of that particular grade of spot cotton 
on that day; that is correct. 

Mr, STANLEY. And that price is as much depressed as the 
price of the grade for which the contract calls? 

Mr, DIAL. That Is the idea exactly. 

Mr. STANLEY. I do not know the terms, but, say, a man 
ngerees to buy middling—— 

Mr. DIAL. There are low middlings and strict middlings, 
and so forth. 

Mr. STANLEY. Then he agrees to buy middling—— 

Mr. DIAL. The purchase is made on the basis of middling. 
That fixes the price. 

Mr. STANLEY. But the seller delivers low middling. 

Mr. DIAL. He tells you he is going to deliver low middling. 

Mr, STANLEY. Then the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
wut the price 

Mr. DIAL. I will ask the Senator to wait a moment. Sup- 
pose I say “I am going to deliver to you low middling at, say, 


a cent less than middling,” but the buyer says “No; I will not 
allow that.“ Then they can not agree. 

Mr. STANLEY. I understand that; and in determining the 
actual loss the purchaser appeals to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the Secretary of Agriculture finds the price of low 
middling by spot sales on that day. 

Mr. DIAL. On 10 spot markets on that day; that is correct. 

Mr. STANLEY. And the average price of the cotton thus 
ascertained on that day is the measure of the compensation? 

Mr. DIAL. That is it; he takes that grade at that price, 

Mr. STANLEY. But, as I understand the Senator, the 
standard by which the loss is measured is depressed by the 
same legislative machinery by which the price of the original 
article is depressed? 

Mr. DIAL. Absolutely. The Senator has the proper idea. 

Mr. STANLEY. That is what I wanted to get at. 

Mr. DIAL. That is the idea. Here is the trouble about the 
proposition: There is no limit to the selling; exchanges are 
allowed to sell any quantity they want. Whoever can put 
up a margin may buy or sell, In 1920 we raised in the South 
a little less than thirteen and a half million bales of cotton, yet 
two exchanges alone sold almost nine times as much as was 
ever raised. There are exchanges also in Bremen, Liverpool, 
and other places in the world, and they buy and sell contracts, 
not to help the farmer sell cotton, but they buy these paper 
contracts; they affect our exchanges, and the price thus quoted 
affects the spot cotton in the State of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Smorons] and the spot cotton in my State. 
That is what I am complaining about. Although I have not an 
amendment along that line, it seems to me there ought to be 
some limitation to the quantity that may be sold. The quan- 
tity of cotton that is sold is not in existence and will not be 
in existence in five years, perhaps, yet they keep on selling, 
Whoever can put up a margin and sell the longest is going to 
determine the way the price is going. I object to that. Be- 
fore a seed is put in the ground the next crop is sold. 

Mr. STANLY. Mr. President, at that point will the Sen- 
ator yield to me? 

Mr. DIAL. I yield. 

Mr. STANLEY. I want to get the attention of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrremcockK] and also the attention of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kına] to this proposition. I am not a 
cotton expert; but following the interruption of the Senator 
from Utah and the statement of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to the effect that the trouble is due to the unwarranted 
intermeddling in a contractual relation between people that 
have plenty of sense and technical knowledge of their own, and 
ability to attend to their own affairs, suppose the present law 
should be repealed; suppose the whole statute should be wiped 
out and men were allowed to make contracts to buy and sell 
cotton exactly as they make contracts to buy and sell the cloth 
made from the cotton or to buy and sell the land on which the 
cotton is raised or the mules that plow it, then if a man should 
agree to sell a certain grade of cotton he would either have to 
deliver it or go into a court and pay fair compensation? 

Mr. DIAL. Absolutely. The Senator has come to the solu- 
tion of the difficulty. In other words, I will say to the Senator 
from Kentucky, if our people had not inherited this situation 
and Congress should put it upon them, we would have a revolu- 
tion if the people of the South understood it. I say, though, 
that I am glad Congress did take jurisdiction, and they passed 
the best law they could at that time. - 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is the Senator willing now that 
Congress shall repeal the existing law? 

Mr. DIAL. I prefer to amend the existing law. I will come 
to that in a little bit. We appealed to Congress to take juris- 
diction of the subject matter, and we are glad that they did; but 
the Congress was inimical, I imagine, to our section of the 
country, and our friends got thls law through the best they 
could at that time. Then our friends thought that they would 
deal under section 10 and would specify the identical grade of 
the cotton at the time the contract was made, and that would 
be perfect. So far as I know, I would have no objection In the 
world to that, and that is what ought to be done; but the 
Yankees were too smart for us. They never have sold one of 
those contracts on the New York Exchange, and but very few 
on the New Orleans Exchange, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if there are not 
two kinds of exchanges, those that deal in spot cotton and those 
that deal in futures? And if there are two kinds of exchanges, 
does the indictment which the Senator is making cover both 
kinds? 

Mr. DIAL. We have only two main exchanges in the United 
States, one in New York and one in New Orleans. The others 
are mere branches, I think, of those exchanges, 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that, for instance, the 
exchange in Little Rock, Ark., is a branch of the New Orleans 
or the New York Exchange, which deals in futures exclusively? 


Mr. DIAL, No; I am not certain about the Little Rock one; 
but they have one in Memphis and one in Charleston, and I 
think they are merely agents, perhaps, of these others. 

Mr. KING. Do they deal in futures? 

Mr. DIAL. They deal in futures. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me. The Senator does not mean 
that they sell future contracts, does he? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There are only two exchanges in the coun- 
try which deal in future contracts, and they are the New 
Orleans Exchange and the New York Exchange. 

Mr. DIAL. Yes; but they have branches all over the coun- 
try. They have branches here in Washington, and they have 
branches in Greenville, S. C., and they have branches all over 
the country. These two exchanges fix the price of cotton. 

Mr. RANSDELL. They may possibly take orders. I sup- 
ose the Senator could take orders here for a firm in Paris, to 
uy cotton or anything else, but he would hardly call himself 

a branch of a Paris firm. All the exchanges in this country ex- 
cept New Orleans and New York are known as spot exchanges, 
and if they get an order from some of their customers for a 
future contract they certainly have to send it to New Orleans 
or to New York for execution. They could not execute it. 

Mr, DIAL. Very well. I do not know of any exchange 
which makes a future contract for a specific grade of cotton. 
The figures show that New Orleans did make a few, but I am 
told by the Agricultural Department—and I investigated this 
thing thoroughly—that New York had never made a single 
future contract specifying any particular grade of cotton. 

Mr. KING. But they deal in futures? 

Mr. DIAL. They deal in futures. That is their business. 
They do not deal in anything else. 

Mr. KING. Has not the Supreme Court of the United States 
held, with respect to those contracts which deal in futures, 
that they are unenforceable? 

Mr, DIAL. No; they held just the other way. 

Mr. KING. That they were gambling contracts? 

Mr. DIAL. No. I never read one of these contracts; but I 
am told that you sign a statement that you are prepared to 
take the actual cotton, and the Supreme Court held that where 
that is the intention of the parties the contract is binding. 

Mr. KING. Has not the Supreme Court of the United States 
held, with respect to some of these cotton contracts, that they 
are so speculative and partake so much of the element of 
gambling that they are not enforceable? 

Mr, DIAL, I think they did some time ago; but later they 
eg the form of the contract, and if to-day you or I were 

sign one of these contracts it would be in the contract that 
we expected to take the cotton. I do not know the wording of 
it exactly, but the idea is that they intend it as an actual 

ansaction, to be delivered, and the Supreme Court held that 
t is valid. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator willing for these exchanges to 
sell cotton or contract to sell cotton that they do not have and 
can not deliver? 

Mr. DIAL. I will come to that in a little bit. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, the court has repeatedly 
held that this kind of contract is a species of gambling and is 
unenforceable. 

Mr. DIAL. They have been recovering judgments on them. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have had cases of that kind and lost out 
on them—$26,000 in one case. 

Mr. KING. Why do they not close up the exchanges if they 
are engaging in a species of gambling? 

Mr. OVERMAN, That is what ought to be done. 

Mr. DIAL. Anyway, I know there have been some decisions, 
and I think they have varied; but I think they amended the 
form of the contract later, and the court held that that would 
stand. They collected some debts, I know, in my State, and 
got judgment against the debtors where they sold out contracts 
and there was a deficiency in the contract. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIAL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
the Supreme Court did not hold that a contract which did not 
require specific performance in the delivery of the cotton con- 
tracted was unenforceable? 

Mr. DIAL. That is correct. They held that. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Then, did not the exchanges change the 
form of their contracts, and are they not now selling under a 
contract that does stipulate for the actual delivery of the cot- 
ton upon the demand of the buyer? 


Mr. DIAL. That is my understanding; and the party has 
the right to get the actual cotton, to deliver the actual cotton. 
I think the courts have held that that is all right; that is a con- 
tract; but what I am kicking about is the indefiniteness in the 
contract, 

Mr. SIMMONS. And under the contract the actual delivery 
‘of the cotton can be enforced? 

Mr. DIAL. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I understand that the Senator from South 
Carolina is now claiming that while the contract is made upon 
the basis of middling, under the contract the seller has the 
right to deliver in satisfaction of that agreement any cotton 
within 10 grades. 

Mr. DIAL, That is correct, under the law. The law fixes 
10 grades now. He can give the purchaser some cotton of all 
grades. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I want to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: Does the Senator propose in his bill that the contract 
shali specify that none but middling shall be delivered under 
that contract? 

Mr, DIAL, Oh, no. I will come to my bill in a little bit. 
I had not gotten to that point, but I do not provide that at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand, under the present law, that 
while the contract is upon the basis of middling the vendor can 
deliver any of 10 grades of cotton in satisfaction of that 
contract. 

Mr. DIAL. That is correct; at a discount below middling 
and a premium above. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And he pays either a discount below or a 
premium above. 

Mr. DIAL. That is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My understanding of the Senator's amend- 
ment—and I am going to ask him if I am incorrect—is that his 
bill would allow the same sort of contract to be made, but it 
would require that the delivery, instead of being extended to 
10 grades, shall be limited to 6 grades of cotton. Am I cor- 
rect about that? 

Mr. DIAL. No; the Senator is not correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask how many grades of 
cotton may be delivered? 

Mr. DIAL, Ten. I do not interfere with the present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The seller can deliver within 10 grades? 

Mr. DIAL. He can deliver within 10 grades, but I want to 
segregate the grades; group them. I will come to that in a 
little bit. I have no objection to extending the number of 
grades that are deliverable, but you must separate the grades 
and have them in separate contracts. The West, beyond the 
Mississippi River—they have not very many mills out there— 
think that the East gets the advantage of them in some way, 
although that is erroneous, in that they can not tender other 
grades below the tenth grade. We need not go into the names 
of them here—strict middling, and low middling, and middling 
tinges. It is confusing. Just say 10, you can not deliver 
on contracts below the tenth grade, and they think that is un- 
just. I should have no objection to making 12 grades tenderable, 
if you want to, but you must separate the grades, and be more 
specific in your contracts, My complaint is about the indefinite- 
ness in the contract, and my remedy is to make it more definite, 
I will come to that in a little bit; but I was trying to get my 
good friend the Senator to see the wrong first, and see how we 
got into that wrong, how natural it was, and how we uninten- 
tionally and unknowingly and ignorantly got into this propo- 
sition, and how helpless we have been all the time, and how 
we appealed to Congress and begged and besought Congress to 
give us relief, and they have not done it. Then I will come to 
the remedy, and the remedy is very simple, I think. 

I think I have inoculated the Senate pretty well with the 
wrong in the contract and have shown that it is a depreciated 
contract, thereby depressing the price of the actual cotton; and 
the man who produces the actual cotton is the man I am com- 
plaining in behalf of and trying to help. Furthermore, Senators, 
the injury of the proposition is that when maturity day is ap- 
proaching the owner of the contract may need a particular 
grade of cotton in his business, but not knowing within 10 
grades what he will get he almost universally sells out his con- 
tract. Therefore that makes the market top-heavy. He will 
not stand up and demand delivery, because he does not know 
what he is going to get. Hence he would prefer to sell out and 
pocket the loss. No man ever bought a future contract unless 
he thought it was at the bottom and would not go any lower 
and bought it at an auction price, dirt cheap. When maturity 
day is coming, if he knew what he could get, if the price of that 
contract was not satisfactory to him, instead of putting it on 
the market and thereby depressing other contracts and putting 
the price of cotton down, he would say: “ Give me my actual 
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cotton.” This contract, however, is of no account for a cotton 
mill and is of no account for an exporter, and they are the 
only two people that use cotton. 

What I am trying to get is such a contract that an exporter 
can stand up and say: “Give me my cotton under my con- 
tract”; or a mill can say: “ Give me my cotton under my con- 
tract.” I am told that an exporter, if he gets an offer for one 
grade of cotton, under the custom of the trade can fill it in 
either of two contiguous grades, but he can not skip down to the 
seventh or eighth grade. He can use kindred grades of cotton. 
That is what I am trying to get at. I am trying to make the 
contract specify what is to be delivered under it, just as you 
would if you were buying books, pocket handkerchiefs, chairs, 
or any other commodity. This law reverses the laws of common 
sense, it reverses the laws of merchandising, it reverses the law 
of all kinds of decency in trade, and we can not stand it any 
longer. 

Now, Senators, I come to the remedy. Then my next head 
will be the objections to the remedy, and I will try to cover 
the situation as best I can. I shall be very brief. 

My amendment has been mixed up with one that was intro- 
duced by former Senator Comer, of Alabama. Senator Comer 
proposed an amendment, to wit, to let the purchaser of the 
contract have a right to take one-half of the quantity in mid- 
dling and above middling, the seller of the contract to select the 
other half. In order to be brief, with all due deference to 
Senator Comer apologize to him; he is a great business man, 
and I believe a conscientious, honest man, trying to get a 
better price for the farmer’s cotton—I told -him that his bill 
was in the right direction, but I thought he annulled some of 
the benefits that were to be derived thereunder. I requested 
him to say, let the purchaser select half of the quantity, and 
let the seller select the other half; but he did not do that. He 
said he had a reason for it. My objection to it was that he 
limited the purchaser to taking middling cotton and above 
middling, whereas the purchaser might want below middling. 
Therefore, he meant well, and that would have helped the price 
of cotton, and would have helped the farmer to some extent, 
but he annulled a good deal of the benefit of his amendment. 

For instance, a coarse-goods mill would not want above 
middling. They would want coarse cotton; and if they had a 
contract, and if the contract. was so low that it did not suit 
them, they would necessarily sell out. If, however, they knew 
they could get cotton below middling suitable for their use, if 
the price of the contract did not suit them, they would say, 
“Give me my cotton.” Under Senator Comer’s proposition they 
could not get below middling; they would have to take above 
middling, and that is unsuitable for the use of a coarse-goods 
mill, for making denims, duck, and a few things like that, sheet- 
ings, awnings, and so forth. 

On the other hand, take a print-cloth mill; they do not want 
cotton under middling, and they want, say, above middling of 
a suitable grade. Anyway, Senator Comer’s bill passed the 
Senate. I helped him. I thought it was on the right track 
and would help the farmers some. It passed the Senate and 
was killed in the House. 

At that stage, in 1920, being greatly interested in trying to 
help my people, after Congress adjourned I went to the Agri- 
cultnral Department, and they brought in all their experts, and 
I told them to get around the table and let us talk this matter 
over. 

I said, “ Now, in order that we may understand each other, 
let us brush the cobwebs away. Why were you opposed to 
Senator Comer’s bill? I know you were opposed to it. But 
I want to see if we can not get our minds together.” They 
said, “Senator Drax, the objection to Senator Comer's bill was 
this: If the purchaser of the contract had a right to select 
one-half the quantity in middling and above middling, he 
would select all that half in middling fair, and there was not 
much middling fair grown, and then he would eall for the 
actual cotton and he would corner the market, run the price 
sky high. There would not be enough of that kind of cotton 
to go around, and he would run the price up and they would 
have to settle with him at an exorbitant price.” 

I said, “ That is true. I know that. I am not trying to break 
the exchange, I am not trying to corner the market.” 

The reason I helped Senator Comer was this: I can not 
see as much sin, as much wrong, if wrong there be, in letting 
the purchaser select one-half and thereby run the price away 
up—which would help bring up the price of the other grades, 
in sympathy—hence the price of all cotton would be higher, I 
can not see as much wrong in doing that under the present 
law, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY], 
as letting the seller select the whole quantity, and keep the 
price at the bottom. It is inequality, thereby injuring the 


o gentlemen, what do you say to 
: “I do not want to corner the market, up or down.” 
Let the purchaser select one-half of the quantity of the con- 
tract—I say to the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI xo land the 
seller the other one-half, but in order to prevent a corner up 
or down, make them divide it equally between two grades. 
Then you get kindred cotton, and you know to an extent what 
you are doing. I knew that was not the best solution of the 
proposition, but it was a compromise, and that was as much 
as I thought I could get through the Senate at that time. I 
did not believe there would be a breath raised against that 
solution. 

My objection to it was, because the purchaser could then use 
the half he would seleet, but the seller might select his 
half in something the purchaser could not use. Therefore that 
contract would not be at as low a price as it would be if the 
particular grade of cotton were specified. I thought at that 
time that that was fair between the buyer and the seller, I did 
not realize fully that the public would be affected to such an 
extent as I thought later, and think now. But when the price 
of that contract would go out into the market, it would depress 
the price somewhat, because there were not equal rights; but 
I was willing to accept that as a compromise and get it through, 
and 1 that would bring up the price several cents a 
poun 

With all due deference I introduced a resolution to that 
effect and made a statement in the Senate, and Senators were 
kind enough to ask me many questions and looked into it con- 
siderably, and without any praise of myself, I think it put 
some of them to thinking, I am glad to say. After that I 
conferred with some of the other cotton Senators, all I could get 
together, and we concluded that that was not the best remedy, 
that was not the complete remedy, that the complete remedy 
would be to specify the particular grade you were trading in, 
and make them deliver what they AAA, There is no ques- 
tion about that being honest. That is the chronological history 
of the proposition. 

At that stage it was thought I was an enemy of the ex- 
changes. I am not an enemy of the exchanges. believe the 
exchanges serve a good purpose. Heretofore we exported about 
half the cotton we raised, and a proper exchange would be a 
very good place to bring the buyers and the sellers of the 
world together to trade in cotton, if we had a fair, honest 
contract, a definite contract, which would fix a definite price 
of a specific grade. Therefore I dispelled any accusation that I 
was fighting the exchanges. I would vote to-day to abolish 
them if the law is not changed, but If we pass a fair law I think 
they can serve & very good purpose. 

After very great consideration, and after a conference with 
my colleague and others, I concluded that we should repeal 
section 5, which gives the seller 10 rights and the purchaser 
none, leaving section 10, which will practically convert the 
exchange into a spot exchange. That was the point made by 
the Senator awhile ago. 

Therefore, the man who sold the contract would specify the 
one grade he was selling, and if he had to do that. he would 
be very slow to contract to sell a great quantity of one grade, 
because he would have difficulty in getting that quantity 
together; hence he would ask a better price, and when he 
asked a better price that would bring up the price of the 
actual cotton. Then you would have 10 quotations every day 
instead of 1 quotation. The quotation they have to-day is on 
the basis of middling. Then you would have a quotation for 
each grade, and it would be confusing. Then you would run 
a great many people out of the exchange. They would not 
contract, because a man who would know what he was doing 
would say, “Give them the cotton.” What is the reason a 
mill in Massachusetts or in Maine could not buy its future 
supply in contracts and say, Give me the cotton“? The rea- 
son they do not do it is because they do not know the kind they 
are going to get, and you might give them the very grade 
they could not use in their machinery. 

Talk about hedging. That was not intended as a spot-cotton 
proposition. It was intended as a hedging proposition. I know 
something about hedging. Say a mill gets an offer for all the 
goods it can make for the next four months at a certain 
price. The management figures on that order at a pretty 
good price. But they say, “ We have not the cotton.” They 
say, “ Let us accept that offer at so much a pound.” Imme- 
diately when they accept the offer for the goods to be made in 
the future, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Snrons], they wire to their broker in New York to buy them 
that many bales of contract. 

They sold the goods four months ahead, and they buy the 
cotton in one, two, three, or four months delivery, They call 


peice of spot cotton. Now, 
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that hedging, What I would like to do would be to let that rep- 
resent the actual cotton, and when maturity day cames, let them 
say, “ Give me my cotton under the contract.” But they can not 
do that because of the indefiniteness of the contract. Hence, 
this is the way they work it. The mill says, “ We will not com- 
mence the order until next month. Buyer, go all over town. We 
want high-grade cotton.” We will suppose they are running on 
high-grade cloth. Or they will say, We are running a coarse 
mill, and we want coarse cotton. Go to town and buy us a 
thousand bales of cotton, all the cotton we need.” So they 
bought the contract at 25 cents a pound, and sold the goods on 
that basis. The buyer goes over town. They say, “ Buyer, 
every time you buy 100 bales of actual cotton, you wire to Jim 
Jones, our broker in New Orleans, to sell out one contract.” The 
mills are absolutely oblivious of the price they will have to pay 
for that cotton. If he goes over town, he may find the contract 
has gone down, the price of spot cotton has gone down, and he 
buys it, for instance, at 24 cents a pound. He has lost $500 on 
that 100 bales of futures he bought, but he has bought his cot- 
ton $500 cheaper on the 100 bales than he figured. 

Now you get your 1,000 bales.. Wait 30 days, get the ware- 
house empty, and a little more money in the bank. They will 
say, “ Well, John, we are going to need some more cotton. Go 
out and buy another 1,000 bales.” He buys another 1,000, but 
the price has gone to 26 cents by that time. The mill does not 
care anything about that. He has paid a cent more a pound for 
his 100 bales, but he has made that $500 back in his contract. 
That is hedging, and some of our good exchange friends will 
holler, “ Oh, that is the object of the exchange.” 

That does pretty well for the mill and I am not kicking the 
mills. 

I have some little interest in mills, and I am proud of it. 
There is no room for any difference of opinion between the 
farmers and the mills in my State and in the South. The last 
South Carolina Demoeratie convention adopted a resolution re- 
citing that the interests of the mills and the farmers are iden- 
tieal, and I ask leave to print that as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxoonn, as follows: 


{Prom platform ore by South Carolina State Democratic conven- 
tion, held at Columbia, May 17, 1922.) a 
A condition unparalleled in our history now confronts the ple o 
South Carolina, rom the time of our organization as an independent 
State the foundation of our economic structure has been agriculture. 
For over a century our supply of money has been largely dependent 
upon the supply of cotton and its by-products. Of late years the manu- 
facture of cotton cloth has become inseparably linked with the produc- 
tion of the raw material, so that the two now form the basis of our 
prosperity. It all good citizens to look to the welfare of the 
cotton farmer and the cotton manufacturer as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion and for the life of our institutions. 


Mr. DIAL, But who is hedging for the poor farmer? This 
indefinite contract has depressed the price of his actual cotton, 
and I will say to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] it is just 
as the negro said about his dream. He said, “ Boss, I had a 
mighty bad dream last night.” 

The boss said, “ What was it?” 

“T dreamed that all the white folks went to hell.” 

“That's mighty bad.” 

Les sir, boss; but that wasn't the worst of it.” 

“What was the worst of it?” 

“Boss, I dreamed every white man had a nigger twixt him 
aud the fire.” 

That is the way with the farmer. 
lator and the fire. 

I do not object to specifying the identical grade, in the 
wisdom of the Senate, if the Senate thinks that is proper, and 
certainly it is honest, and, of course, I am for honesty. That 
would restrict trading tremendously, and some of my exchange 
friends would get a little tenderfooted on that proposition, 
and complain, They ought to be run out of business. They do 
not raise any cotton. They neyer saw a bale of cotton. Yet 
they take advantage of the toiling masses of the South. 

I own farms. I have them worked, and I know how those 
people work. I went down home in my car in June, and I got 
out at a little town in the morning, early in the morning, about 
6 o'clock, and by the time I would get out to the field there 
would be women and children in the fields working. I would 
sometimes drive out there as late as half past 7 in the evening, 
and they would still be there working. I knew this before, of 
course. That is the kind of people I am trying to help. We 
have never given sufficient consideration to the services of the 
women and the children, I do not oppose them working; they 
ought to work. I have no sympathy with some of the resolu- 
tions which are designed to keep people from working. 


He is between the specu- 


God Almighty intended that they should work. But there, 
when Saturday night comes, it is not necessary for the father or 
the husband to pay those children and the wife in actual dol- 
lars and cents for the services they rendered in working that 
week on the farm. I do not say it is necessary to do it at the 
end of the month, but I do say, with all the power that is. in 
me, that their services ought to be reflected in the price of the 
cotton when it is sold, and that family ought to be that much 
better off on account of it. 

Not long ago I heard an ex-demonstration agent from Texas 
make a speech, He said he was trying to get the people to 
organize to market their cotton. He went to a German. That 
German had his little wife on a sulky plow, plowing up the 
ground, getting ready to plant cotton, and he asked him to join 
the association, so that they could market the cotton together, 
as I am glad a great many of our people are doing. That 
man said, “I will not do it. I can raise cotton for 8 cents a 
pound.” He said that in about four months he went back 
there, and there was that same little woman, weighing perhaps. 
less than 100 pounds, running that same sulky plow, a little 
basket in front of her with a baby in it, with an umbrella over 
it. He said, “To hell with such agriculture.” And I say, 
“amen.” That is the kind of people I am trying to help. 

The remedy is simply to make their infernal contract definite, 
If you repeal section 5, then you will close the exchanges in a 
great measure, as they ought to be, and a lot of those specu- 
lators ought to be wearing stripes to-day. There is in New York 
a tremendous band of crooks and thieves known as the odd-lot 
crowd. There are people there with the most outlandish 
names who have discarded their original names and assumed 
American names. Do not think I exaggerate, because I am not 
given to making assertions I have not investigated. 

I have in my office, and I can show to anybody who wants to 
read them, the names of such people—one that sounds like 
Gorowitz, or something else that I can not pronounce, going by 
the distinguished name of Gorman. Others have names that I 
never heard of in this country, and they now go under Ameri- 
canized names, The crowd send out the most lurid circulars 
over the country and are inducing clerks and chauffeurs and 
cooks to invest a little money with them, and then they turn 
around and steal it from them. 

The other day I got a letter from a friend of mine in South 
Carolina, a most excellent gentleman, who said they had robbed 
him out of $5,000. I got a letter from North Carolina from a 
South Carolinian who made a mistake and moved over to North 
Carolina, who had invested with that thieving crowd, and had 
lost a lot of money I got a letter from a friend of mine who 
went to the State of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] 
and settled, and they had gotten $500 out of him. I have pre- 
pared a bill, which I hope to get passed in a few days, and 
under which I hope to have a few of those crooks put out of 
business. I took the matter up with the Department of Justice, 
and one of them has been arrested One of these thieving 
crowds went into bankruptcy, it being claimed that they had 
collected over a hundred thousand dollars from our people and 
would not turn back the profits and would not even send back 
the margins they had deposited with them. He had himself 
put in bankruptcy, and the petition was filed by his clerk. 

That is what we are up against, and yet Senators sit down 
here and when I get up and want to take a little time they say 
I am filibustering against the ship subsidy bill or something 
like that, My bill is worth more to my people than every other 
bill passed through Congress in many years. I have no doubt 
about that. It is worth the time of every man here. I am 
going to appeal to the men of the South. If we can not get the 
law amended, let us have a caucus on Sunday. I am a pretty 
good Presbyterian, but I will waive that and discuss the matter 
on Sunday if we can not meet any other time. We ought to 
get together on it. There is no ground for any difference be- 
tween us. I care nothing about the exchange. I am trying to 
get an honest law enacted, and if the exchanges can not exist 
under an honest law, let them go out of business. 

Do not say you do not understand cotton. You do not need 
to know anything about it. Just take the principle and apply 
it to any commodity in the world. Let a man sell cotton by 
sample and let him deliver any one of 10 grades under that 
sample. That is all there is to it. One man wants one class 
of goods and another man wants another class. We take away 
from the purchaser the right to select. A man would not give 
as much for that sort of contract as he would for a definite 
contract. To illustrate: 

Suppose I go to the Senator from Utah and say, “ Senator, 
you are a hat man, I believe?” “Yes; I am running a big 
store up here.” “I have here a line of hats that I will sell 
you, ranging from $6 to $60 a dozen. There are 10 different 
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kinds of them.” “All right; I want some of those hats. 
Here is your check.” That is the way in which the cotton is 
bought. Now, I come back to the Senator and say, “ Senator, 
I am going to send those hats over to your store, but I am 
going to give you all $6 a dozen hats, hats at 50 cents apiece.” 
“Good gracious, I don’t want to litter up my store with that 
stuff. Go and sell them to some darkey on the back street, 
and save me whatever you can out of my check.” 

That is what is done with the cotton-future contract. Not 
knowing what we are going to get, we say, “If you can not get 
one price get another, but save me what you can.” The hat 
drummer would come back to the Senator and Say, Save you 
a little bit out of that check? All right. Now I want to sell 
you some more hats.” 

“Wait a minute. The only way you can get me to buy hats 
is by naming the quality you are going to give me. You must 
put those hats down so I will know what I am going to get in 
a definite way. You handed me a lot of stuff before that I 
couldn’t use, and I lost money on it.” The Senator would not 
give as much for a contract of the first kind as he would for 
a contract definitely stating the quality of the hat. That is 
the proposition we are up against. 

Now let me state my remedy. It is technical, and I shall 
not go into the details. The different grades are known, for in- 
stance, as middling fair, strict good middling, good middling, 
strict good middling, and so forth, things we do not under- 
stand ordinarily. Here is what I am trying to do: I am trying 
to make the contract more definite. I think if we were to 
repeal section 5 of the law and let section 10 remain, which 
specifies the identical grade of the contract, it would be all 
right. 

There is no reason why exchanges should not deal fairly. 
Why humor those people and pet them up and give them the 
advantage to get them to trade? If they do not want to 
trade, let them stay out of the business. We do not care 
whether they trade or not. If we were to make one specific 
grade, the man purchasing it would get the identical grade he 
purchased. The trouble is we do not, under the present law, 
allow the law of supply and demand to function. It is hob- 
bled; it is tied by this constant settlement difficulty under 
the difficult contract system now in use. 

I think the most practical remedy would be to group the 
10 grades. I am not interfering with the grades. Nature pro- 
vided the grades and the law named them; that is satisfactory 
to me, I would not object to changing that in some way or 
other if it were thought proper to do so. The amendment 
was prepared by the Agricultural Department. I am not a 
great expert along that line. They have prepared the word- 
ing of it, and it merely carries out my idea of what is wanted 
in the law. 

My idea is simply to take the four highest grades which are 
kindred. There is but little middling fair grown, and it would 
not do any harm to strike that out, but I do not care to do 
that. If that were struck out there would be some propa- 
ganda or wrong information go out about it, so therefore let 
that stay and make three classes of the 10 grades—high grade, 
class A; medium grade, class B; and low grade, class C—with 
one grade in each claSs as the basis of that class. Then 
one-third of the contract must be filled in that basic grade, 
and the other in that grade or in either of the other grades 
in that class, but not in some other class. If anyone wants 
high-grade cotton, he will buy class A. He would know he 
was getting all of the contract in that class. He would know 
the basic grade in that class is good middling. He would 
know he would get what is called good middling cotton in 
that class to the extent of at least one-third of his contract, 
and would know that he would get.the other part of it in 
kindred cotton. If he wants a low grade of cotton, he would 
buy class C, and would then get one-third of the basis men- 
tioned in that class, and get all of his contract in that class. 
He would know he could use that in his business. He would 
know he could export that under his contract. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me understand the Senator. 
ator would retain the 10 grades? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He would divide those 10 grades into three 
classes? 

Mr. DIAL. Exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Each class would have three grades? 

Mr. DIAL. Two classes would have three grades each and 
one class would have four grades. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s contract, or the contract 
which he would authorize to be made, would specify a particu- 
lar class, one of the three classes? 

Mr. DIAL. That is correct. 


The Sen- 


Mr. SIMMONS. And the delivery under that contract would 
eater be from some one of the grades catalogued under that 
class 

Mr. DIAL. I would have one grade mentioned as the basis 
of that class, and one-third of the contract would have to be in 
the basis grade, and it would all have to be catalogued in that 


Mr. SIMMONS. The balance would have to be selected from 
that class? : 

Mr. DIAL, Yes. ` 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would mean that the purchaser would 
have to take his cotton for his actual delivery in one or the 
other of those grades. He could not select the one grade and 
sonna that all the cotton he should receive should be of that 
grade 

Mr. DIAL. No. I am willing to say that he shall get one- 
third of it in the basic grade and that in the delivery of the 
remainder he should get of either of the other two grades in 
that particular class, just as it is done now, but more limited. 
If there is no grade mentioned in class B it is assumed to be 
the class traded in. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DIAL. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I did not hear all of the colloquy between the 
Senator from South Carolina and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stators], but as I understand the Senator’s propo- 
sition, it is that he classifies all vendable cotton into three 
classes, Then he divides those classes into 10 grades and in 
one class would have four grades, in another class three grades, 
and in the last class three grades. If I were a manufacturer 
and I wanted grade 10 of cotton for a particular cloth which 
I manufactured, and made a contract with the Senator from 
South Carolina for cotton in the class that would more nearly 
represent the grade that I wanted, I would enter into contract 
with him to deliver me 1,600 bales of class © or class 3, and 
if I wanted grade 10 the Senator would be compelled to fur- 
nish me with one-third of the 1,000 bales in.grade 10, but as to 
the other two grades the Senator from South Carolina could 
determine whether it should be grade 8 or grade 9, or whether 
it should be grade 8 and grade 9. 

Mr. DIAL. The basis mentioned in that class is the middle 
of the class; that is, in the class to which the Senator is re- 
ferring the basic grade would be grade No. 9. So the Senator 
would get one-third of his 1,000 bales in grade 9 and the other 
two-thirds in either No. 9 or No. 10 or No. 8. 

Mr. KING. But suppose the grade I wanted in my factory 
was grade 10 only. I could not then contract for grade 10 ex- 
clusively, could I? 

Mr. DIAL. If I would make a contract under section 10 of 
the existing law, but not under the amendment which I have 
offered to-day. j 

Mr. KING, I am speaking of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. No. However, that would not prevent me from 
giving the Senator grade 10 if we should agree upon it, but he 
could not demand it under the contract. 

Mr. KING. Under the contract, if I contracted to buy 1,000 
bales of cotton and wanted a certain grade I would not get that 
grade; I would get only one-third of it in that grade? 

Mr. DIAL. That is right. 

Mr. RANSDELL. There is no objection in the world, I will 
say to the Senator from Utah, to his making a specific contract 
for just the grade he might desire for his mill. If the cotton 
grower or cotton factor or cotton merchant having the cotton to 
dispose of has the particular grade of cotton and the Senator, 
as a spinner, desired that particular cotton, I would contract 
to deliver to him the number of bales he desired of that specific 
cotton. That is a specific contract between the Senator and my- 
self. There is no future business in that contract. 

Mr. KING. That would be a contract between the manufac- 
turer and the cotton farmer. 

Mr. RANSDELL. As a matter of fact, that is the kind of 
contract made between the person desiring cotton and the per- 
son having it to sell. But suppose I, the seller, wanted to in- 
sure; that is, when I sell him that cotton at a certain price, 
at his mill, I want to be sure that I can buy it at that price 
and deliver it to him with a small profit to myself. I then 
would go into the future market and buy a contract for the 
same number of bales, and that is called the hedge or the in- 
surance. But the Senator, who desires the cotton, would bind me 
to give him the exact cotton he wants, and I am obliged to do it. 

Mr. DIAL. But he would not get that under the future con- 
tract. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not under the future contract. We have 
the future contract as an insurance. It is a means of carry- 
ing on the business in that way. 
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Mr. DIAL. The 10 grades are divided into three classes. 
The Agricultural Department fixed up those classes and put 
the kindred grades in each class. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But under the contract the man who wants 
middling and only middling would get but one-third of the 
amount that he bought in middling cotton, 

Mr. DIAL, That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He would have to take the other two-thirds 
in a grade that he did not want. 

Mr. DIAL. That is true; but he could use them—mix them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So the proposition involves an element of 
uncertainty as well as the contract made under the present 
law involving the same element of uncertainty. 

Mr. DIAL. That is true; but not to the same extent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the extent of the uncertainty is simply 
less. 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. I am coming to that just now. I do not 
say that my solution is the only solution ef the proposition, 
but it is much better than the present law. It is about as far, 
I think, as Gongress should go at this time. I would be willing 
to accept it as a compromise. What I want is a contract elastic 
enough to be traded in. I do not object to trading. Let them 
go to it, I am willing to give some latitude to it. 

I also want it to be definite enough to be practicable. Here 
is the point. I am not an expert cotton man nor a cotton-mill 
man but I know something of the business generally. I am 
told that a mill does not have to have all of its cotton in one 
identical grade. It would like to have it in that grade, but if 
it can not get it in that particular grade it can use the kindred 
grades, and the Agricultural Department has fixed those kin- 
dred grades in the amendment which I have offered, and no 
serious harm would result from the use of those kindred grades. 
They could mix the cotton and use it satisfactorily in making 
any particular ‘kind of cloth for which their machinery is set. 
It would suit the machinery and would suit the cloth they are 
making. Therefore Tam willing to group it in the three classes 
or in any other way the Senate may desire to make it, just 80 
we get a good solution of the difficulty. If it is desired to add 
more grades that is all right, but classify it. If it is desired 
to strike out section 5 of the present law and have section 10, 
which is the only section of the law on the subject that is satis- 
factory to me, I am very glad to have it; in fact, I would 
prefer to have it, but I doubt whether the Senate is going to 
do that. 

As I said a while ago, I am told, in Liverpool, when they go 
to make delivery of the cotton they are not allowed to spread 
it out over 10 grades, but they must deliver within 3 grades. 
That makes ‘the cotton usable and makes the contract more 
valuable and useful, That is what I am trying to do. I 
am trying to get a better price for cotton. If I could secure 
the adoption of the amendment, it would stabilize the price of 
cotton. An increase of even 1 cent a pound in the price 
of cotton would mean on a 12,000,000 bale crop $60,000,000 a 
year for our people, I believe as firmly as I believe the sun 
shines it would bring up the price of cotton several cents a 
pound. I believe we are deprived of hundreds of millions of 
dollars every year because of the operations of the present law. 
We are simply imposing upon people who can not help them- 
selves and who appeal to Congress here to help them. 

Senators, that is the remedy that I offer, I need the help 
of Senators from the South who represent cotton growers as 
I do. The question is of as much importance to your con- 
stituents as it is to mine, and I appeal to you to study the 
matter and to vote for my amendment. Unless we get some 
relief at once, there is no use allowing our people to work and 
then go deeper into debt simply to raise cotton, because they 
will have to take whatever they can get for it. Cooperative 
marketing is one of the best things that has ever been pro- 
posed for our people. Such a system is helping and will aid 
them wonderfully; but with this law on top of them the price 
of cotton would still, be depressetl. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes, 
I should like to interrupt him. The Senator's colleague [Mr. 
Surru] is ane of the two joint authors of the present law, I 
think, Am I mistaken about that? 

Mr. DIAL. That is my understanding. I was not here at 
the time the law was passed, but my understanding is that it 
was called the Smith-Lever bill. > ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's colleague, as I know, has 
very positive ideas about this matter. He has talked with me 
about it. I may not altogether have comprehended his exact 
position, but my recollection is that he entertains the idea that 
the adoption of the scheme proposed by the Senator from South 


Carolina might possibly very greatly depress the price of cer- - 
tain very low grades of cotton that are somewhat extensively 
raised in some parts of the South. 

Mr. DIAL. They are not included in the present 10 grades, 
as I understand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is possible, because they are not included 
in them, that he has that view; but I do not know the ground, 
and I am going to ask the Senator if there is anything in the 
contention that, while his proposal might possibly tend to 
enhance the price of certain grades, it might also, on the other 
hand, depress the price of certain other grades? 

Mr. DIAL. By no means. Wecan not make a man buy what 
he does not want. Since the Senator has mentioned my -col- 
league, I will say that I am sorry he is not here to-day; I wish 
very much that he were here, but he is detained on official 
business. I would not have brought this matter up in his 
absence—in fact, I have been waiting for him, as other Sen- 
ators, to be here—but I realize that I can offer my amendment 
to the present bill and a point of order may not be made 
against it. So I want to bring it to the attention of the Senate. 
I do not take much of the time of the Senate, but I would feel 
that I were derelict in my duty and almost a traitor to my 
people if I did not do everything in my power to get my amend- 
ment adopted. 

My colleague is one of the best-known cotton men in the 
United States; indeed, he has an international reputation as a 
cotton expert. He grows large quantities of cotton and knows 
the cotton situation very well indeed. He is, perhaps, the best- 
known southern cotton expert in the United States. I am not 
here to speak for his private views. I have talked with him 
about the matter. He made a speech on the floor of the Senate 
some time ago, and I was certainly hopeful for a long time 
that he would agree to my solution of the difficulty. I hold him 
in the highest respect. I said in the first speech I ever made 
that the framers of the present law deserved the thanks of the 
people of my section every day of the year. They thought they 
had enacted a perfect law, and they did have a law, if the 
exchanges had dealt under and followed the provisions of sec- 
tion 10, which would have been very beneficial. It was thoughs, 
no doubt, that the exchanges would operate under that section, 
but they simply declined to trade in that way and will not so 
trade now; so that the law has fallen short of expectation, 
as I see the situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator says the exchanges will not 
trade under section 10? 

Mr. DIAL. The New York Exchange, the Agricultural De- 
partment tells me, have never traded under section 10. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the contract under section 107 

Mr. DIAL. It specified the identical grade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Without any play at all or any margin? 

Mr. DIAL. It is in section 5 where the play comes—sliding 
options I call it. Some of our southern friends thought we 
ought to repeal section 5 and leave section 10. I have no objec- 
tion to that. If that were done, the price of cotton might be 
50 cents or 75 cents a pound; in other words, the law of supply 
and demand would regulate the price; but the law of supply 
and demand is simply hog tied under the present circumstances, 
because the operators on the exchanges can go on selling more 
cotton than there is in existence or will be in existence for 
many years. j 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think if we limit them to 
three grades, requiring them to deliver one-third of the con- 
tract in one grade and the other two-thirds in the other two 
grades, the exchanges would trade on that basis? 

Mr. DIAL. They would go out of business; and I do not 
care whether they would come out or not, That would, how- 
ever, help the price of cotton. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator thinks that his bill, then, might 
possibly break up the exchanges? 

Mr. DIAL. No; I do not think it would. I think it would 
limit the trading a good deal; and trading ought to be limited. 
I will illustrate my position by saying that we are taught that 
overproduction decreases the price of the commodity; that is 
elementary. If that is true, then does not overselling have the 
same effect? Suppose we were using in Washington a hundred 
thousand eggs, say, at 50 cents a dozen, and a man in Alex- 
andria comes over here and says, “I want to sell eggs at 48 
cents a dozen”; and a man frem Baltimore comes and says he 
wants to sell eggs here at 46 cents a dozen, and some other man 
comes and says he will sell eggs at 45 cents a dozen. Cotton is 
selling at auction; but in the case of eggs, when the customer 
goes to the grocery store and the sterekeeper asks him 50 cents 
a dozen for them, he says, Oh, no; I will not pay more than 
45 cents a dozen.” 
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That is what they do with the quotations in the case of cot- 
ton. Every few minutes all over the South the quotations on 
the New York market are posted, and that fixes the price, If 
overproduction decreases the price of a commodity, in all com- 
mon sense does not overselling have the same effect? It is 
presumed the cotton is right there behind the contract to be 
delivered; and that is the iniquity of the proposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, I think, does not understand 
me as opposed to his amendment; he does not understand me 
as defending or championing the methods of the cotton ex- 
changes or dealings in cotton futures, 

Mr. DIAL. No; I understand the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the evil of which the Senator speaks, 
that of unlimited selling of a commodity that is produced only 
to a limited extent, is bad. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, is not that true of all prod- 
ucts, such as grain, meat, corn, eggs, and so forth? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I was going to ask the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. The Senator seems to think that 
the exchanges, if properly restricted and restrained, would 
serve a good purpose. Does the Senator believe that cotton 
exchanges could exist if they were limited in their transactions 
to the sale and purchase of only the number of bales of cotton 
that are actually produced in the country? 

Mr. DIAL. I do not think there would be much of an ex- 
change under those conditions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There would not be any exchange at all, 

Mr. DIAL. I doubt if there would be. That brings up the 
point that I am driving at. I do not object to them: selling 
more, but I want them to specify what they are selling. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. President, as I understand the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, it is absurd that there should be a 
right—and I do not yet see how they ever secured it by law— 
in the face of the common law and common sense and the uni- 
versal trade customs of all civilized peoples, to make a contract 
for the sale of one commodity and legally to satisfy that con- 
tract by the delivery of another, with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture adjusting the alleged loss by virtue not of a breach of con- 
tract but of the exercise of an option under it conferred by law. 
I do not know much about cotton; but when the Senator urges 
the propriety of having men keep their contracts and sell the 
thing they agreed to sell in quality and character, it strikes 
me it is a very sensible and apparently a very just proposi- 
tion; it is almost self-evident, to my mind. However, as the 
Senator from North Carolina has indicated, I am not inclined 
to agree, though the Senator knows much more about it than 
I do, in the assumption of the Senator—I did not understand 
him to state it as a fact—that several sales of the same com- 
modity necessarily depress the price of that commodity. For 
instance, I may have a dozen eggs on a farm; I may sell those 
eggs to a wholesaler; he may sell them to a retailer; the re- 
tailer may sell them to my neighbor; and my neighbor may 
sell them to me. 

The value of those eggs is going to be fixed by the number 
of eggs consumed and the number of eggs produced. A series of 
sales of the same commodity may tend rather to raise the price 
of the commodity to the ultimate consumer, because the middle- 
man has to be paid. I do not see how a multiplicity of sales 
will necessarily depress the price, nor can I see where a cotton 
exchange will be materially interested in the value of the 
product it handles, for it will make just as much money when 
the prices go up as when they go down. The Senator, however, 
is much better qualified to judge as to that than am I. 

Mr. DIAL. That is the difficulty, Senator. I would not care 
how much selling there was if the sales represented specifically 
what was being sold, but when a dealer can sell milk and de- 
liver buttermilk, that is what I object to. That is the point I 


am making. 

Mr. STANLEY. I entirely agree with the Senator as to 
that. 

Mr. DIAL. I am not opposed to the exchanges selling to 


their heart’s content; but when maturity day comes I want 
to give the right to the buyer to say to them, “Deliver me 
specifically what you have sold me; I am not satisfied with the 
price; give me my commodity.” 

He says, “Oh, no; I am going to give you something else, 
and at a different price.’ Now, as I understand, when ma- 
turity day comes the seller of the contract says, “ Here is 
your cotton,” and I understand that the buyer of the contract 
has to express his acceptance in 15 minutes, and if you take 
it you possibly have to pay for it in two days; you have to 
accept it right away; but in case you accept the cotton they 
give the seller 30 days to go down South and hunt it up and 
deliver it to you. That is my understanding of that propo- 
sition. 


The point that is made by the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. SWNtoxs] is that this thing is wrong between the buyer 
and the seller because the indefiniteness of the contract does 
not induce the buyer to pay as much for that contract as he 
would if he knew what he was going to get. You depreciate 
the value of any commodity in the world if you make con- 
tracts of that kind in regard to it, The contract ought to 
represent the actual price. The actual price is governed by 
supply and demand. 

Now, let us take this proposition: 

Before the war the world consumed about 21,000,000 bales 
of cotton a year. 

Mr. KING, Did that include India? 

Mr. DIAL. Yes. We raised about thirteen and a half million 
bales on an average of 10 years. Now, let us assume this 
proposition: The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SMNMOxNS! 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sranrey] are appointed 
by the mills of the world to contract for their supply of cot- 
ton, and they go out and contract for 21,000,000 bales. The 
mills then have all they want contracted for and they with- 
draw from the market. 

These people kept on selling contracts, however, in 1920, up 
to over 128,000,000 bales in the United States, and by the time 
you count the other exchanges of the world possibly many times 
that much over. They put contracts on the market, and the 
mills, having been supplied, will withdraw, and the price will 
go down, and yet they will keep on selling. There is nothing else 
for it to do but to go down. You auction it off, and that affects 
the poor devil that raised it. He has to take his cotton in to 
market, and he supplies the actual cotton at the price of that 
contract, You see, that is what fixes his price. The buying 
power has dropped out from under him. That is the iniquity of 
the proposition—consumption can not be stimulated. 

Suppose a man should come to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina and say to him: “ Senator Sramtons, you live down here in 
North Carolina. You have a pretty good cotton State down 
there. I sold out my interests some time ago, and I have some 
money. I believe I will buy some cotton. You say you are 
likely to get a short crop, and the boll weevil is bothering you a 
little, and so you say you think the price will go up. I do not 
know a thing in the world about cotton, and I want you to tell 
me about it.” 

“Well, all right, my friend. I think cotton will go up, maybe. 
Everybody thinks so. You go down and buy a thousand bales— 
it will take a good deal of money—and put it in the warehouse. 
You will have to pay carrying charges, interest, and all that 
kind of thing. It is a pretty expensive proposition.” 

He says: Well, Senator, I have heard something about this 
future business. Tell me something about that. I do not need 
the cotton until next March or May. I have a good friend who 
is a big cotton-mill man, and he can use the cotton, and if you 
think the price Is going up I believe I will just buy some futures, 
1,000 bales of futures. What do you think about it? I have the 
money, and will put up the margin.“ 

You say, “ Well, my friend, that would cost you a good deal 
less than carrying the actual cotton; it would be a heap less 
trouble, and all that sort of thing.” 

He says, “ My friend is making print cloth, a fine quality of 
goods, up in New England, and he will take the cotton off my 
hands if I accidentally have to take the cotton.” 

“Yes; that will be all right. Now,” you say, “it is my duty 
to tell you, my friend, that you can contract to buy futures, but 
you have not contracted for any particular kind of cotton. You 
have contracted on the basis of middling. The seller will give 
you strict low middling, the lowest grade that there is, and 
your friend needs the highest grade, and therefore he would not 
take that cotton off your hands,” 

“What? Is that the way you make contracts? 
specify the kind of cotton I want?” 

“Oh, no; the law says he can sell you on the basis of mid- 
dling, and deliver whatever he chooses.” 

He says, Well, I will not buy. I will not buy at all or I 
will wait and buy cheap, away down yonder ”—a depreciated 
commodity, at a discount. 

You see, not knowing what he is going to get, of course he 
would not pay as much as the cotton is worth. Therefore you 
do not allow people who have money and who otherwise would 
come to the rescue of the South to contract for the commodity, 
because they do not know what they are going to get under 
their contract. Just think about Congress allowing any such 
law as that to remain on the statute books! It is wrong in the 
sight of God, and our people ought not to stand it for two days, 
and if our constituents at home understood it as it is they 
would rise up and demand that we change it or that we send 
in our resignations, and they ought to do it. 


Can I not 
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To make a practical illustration of it: Some time ago a 
farmer came into my office—a very intelligent man, a graduate 
of a college. He said, “ Drar, I have been reading in the paper 
what you have been saying, and I am very much interested in 
your proposition.” He said, “Of course, you are right. The 
contract ought to specify the particular grade.” He said, 
“ Now, ‘you need not make any fuss about it; you need not 
call my name, but I lost some money in 1 *"—and we all 
have a sad recollection of that year. He said, “I lost some 
money then, and I thought I would make a little back, and 
I bought two contracts. I thought I would get 200 bales of 
cotton.” He said, “I keep a pretty good account down at 
the bank.” He is a cotton-mill man, and he said he 
would take that cotton off my hands. I told him I had 200 
bales of cotton. He did not know anything about my buying 
the contract“; and he said, “I thought I bought middling cot- 
ton, but I found out that I did not know what kind of cotton 
they were going to give me, The price went away down, 
and,” he said, “I went down to , the mill man, and I 
said ‘I want to see you about my cotton.’ He said ‘ What 
kind of cotton have you?’ I have not any cotton. I bought 
a contract. I do not know what kind of cotton I am going to 
get.’ ‘Well, we are making print cloth here. We need fine 
cotton, and we can not use your kind of cotton at all.’” He 
said, “I could not blame him when I looked into it and under- 
stood what he said about it. Therefore, I sold out my two 
contracts and lost $8,000.” - 

That is the way it is. Hence your contract market is always 
top-heavy. The interests of the buyer of a contract and the 
owner of cotton are identical. They expect the price to go 
up—that is, for the present. When maturity day comes, however, 
the buyer of the cotton puts his contract on the market, and 
that makes the market top-heavy, because he can not stand up 
and demand delivery. It is just like water running over a 
dam; a little fish down there at the bottom starts up, and 
here is more coming, and it hits him on the head. The man 
can put up the margin and keep selling. That is the way the 
market goes; and then the people who raise the cotton, who 
labor, who work, who are honest people, can not help them- 
selves, and we allow any such thing as that to remain on the 
statute books. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simaons] brought up 
here awhile ago a question about my colleague. I said I 
would much prefer that he were here. I want to accord him 
all the credit for just as much honesty as I claim for myself, 
but I do not yield to anybody in my efforts to try to do good 
for my people. His objection to my proposition as stated here 
on the floor was this, as I recollect it, that there was not 
much difference between the value of these 10 different grades 
of cotton. Well, now, in that he deserved great credit, because 
he helped to cut out or possibly did the main work in cutting 
out 22 grades of sorrier cotton than that. They meant to leave 
the 10 grades, all good, strong, sound, spinnable cotton, and 
that is what it is. It is all good, strong, sound, spinnable cot- 
ton. He said, however, that there is very little difference in the 
value of those grades. 

Senators, I did not make the 10 different grades of cotton. 
Nature made them. That was in the law when I came here. 
That has been recognized ever since we have been growing 
cotton, so far as I know. I heard about it when I was a boy. 
Congress appropriated money and had a test made of the 
strength and the bleaching qualities of cotton, and there is not 
such a tremendous difference between the adjacent grades of 
cotton, but there is a difference. 

I think the farmers have been robbed of millions of dollars 
by too great a difference between the grades of cotton. A year 
or two ago the difference between one grade and another was 
something like 1,900 points. They bought it on the contract 
for middling, for instance, so many points off of middling, and 
it went down to practically nothing at the time the slump came 
on; but, anyway, I want to call your attention briefly to this 
situation: I did not fix the 10 different grades of cotton. I do 
not know any way to make a man buy one grade of cloth if 
he does not want to buy it. That is not my part, but my bill 
does not interfere with that at all. I take the 10 grades as I 
find them in the law and group them together. A man would 
pay more for the group, because he knows what he is going to 
get, and he is not going to buy the other group, because he can 
not use it. As I illustrated to you awhile ago, he has to go 
out and sell it and get rid of it the best he can. Therefore I 
am trying to make it a practical contract, a workable contract. 

I will ask the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] this 
question: If he is in Kentucky, and perhaps they do not raise 
any cotton there 3 
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Mr. STANLEY. Yes; they raise some. 

Mr. DIAL. Or very little, at any rate. Suppose you have a 
mill where you do not raise it; what is the reason why you 
can not sell your goods ahead, buy your contract, make ar- 
rangements at the bank, go to Europe, if you want to, and have 
a good time—I know you would enjoy yourself—and leave 
your superintendent to demand delivery of the cotton, make 
the cloth, and deliver the cloth under the contract? Your 
superintendent would tell you that you are using a certain 
grade of cotton in that cloth—you had forgotten about that— 
and he could not use this other grade. That fellow would de- 
liver him the other grade, and he would have to shut down his 
mill and go out over there in the other part, where you say 
they raise that cotton—I did not know you raised much—and 
get the right kind of cotton, and bring it over to the mill. 
You could not rely upon the contract. 

Now, do you know any other contract that you can make 
and carry out in that way? Why does the law want to come 
in here and favor these—I do not want to use harsh terms 
dealers who have no interest in our people, who do not raise 
cotton, who would not know a bale of cotton if they were to 
see it? Yet you humor them, you give them an option or a 
preference to sell you one kind of stuff and deliver you some- 
thing else. Ten options to the purchaser's none. 

That is one proposition of my colleague, that there is not 
much difference. I do not know what is in his mind, but I 
do not see how you can make a man buy one quality of goods 
when he wants another. 

If you will allow me to be a little personal, a year or two 
ago a friend of mine lunched with me one day. He and I 
were in college together. He is a mill president. He runs 
two very large mills. We went down on the train that night, 
and I said to him, “ What is the reason you mill folks do not 
just go on and buy these 10 grades of cotton and mix them up 
and make cloth out of them?” He said, “ Drar, we can not do 
it.“ I said, “What is the reason?” I am not an expert. 
I said, “I think you discriminate too much.” He said, Well, 
I can not do that.” I said, “Well, why? ‘Tell me the practical 
part of it.” 2 

He said: Over here in Georgia, in our mills, we have a 
trade-mark on some goods that we sell in China. We had a 
great run on them, and we are doing a good business in China, 
and we had to have certain grades of cotton to make that cloth. 
Over here in South Carolina, at our other big mill, orders be- 
gan to get a little slack, and we commenced to make that trade- 
mark out of a different kind of cotton. We shipped that cloth 
to China, and the first shipment we made they sent back a claim 
on us for $20,000, and we had to pay it.” 

That is what that man told me. If you want his name, I 
shall be glad to give it to you. That is the practical part of 
the proposition. Therefore, I do not see that my colleague has 
any complaint along that line. A mill is not going to buy an- 
other grade if it can not use it, and I do not see how you are 
going to make the same price for it. If the purchaser dis- 
criminates between the prices, I can not help that. Anyway, 
I did not make the distinction in the grades. Nature made that. 
The law—my colleague’s own law, that he put on the statute 
books—recognizes these 10 different grades. I have the tech- 
nical names here if any Senator wants to see them. 

That is one of his propositions. My amendment does not 
interfere with that at all, except that it puts them in classes. 
If you wanted all of them, you could buy three contracts, and 
you would get some of each grade, or practically so, you see; 
or, if you wanted one particular kind, you would buy that par- 
ticular character. 

Here is another argument that my colleague presented here 
that evening, at the time I offered this amendment to the tariff 
bill. I wanted to sound out the Senate and see how you all 
felt about it. Another point my colleague made was that it was 
for the benefit of the farmer that 10 grades were made tender- 
able, in that the farmer could contract to sell his cotton before 
he harvested it, even before he planted it, and then, when he 
did harvest it, he would take it up to the contract man and say, 
“Here are my 10 different grades on the contract,” and my 
colleague says that was done for the benefit of the farmer. That 
sounds pretty well, but let us analyze it a little. 

In the first place, not one man in a hundred makes 100 bales, 
and that is the unit. In the next place, our kind of farmers— 
not the rich ones they have farther West on those palatial prairie 
ranches—our people, where they plow with a little bit of a 
gray mule, and raise 5 or 6 bales to the plow, have not enough 
cotton to tender on a contract. Not only that, Senators, but I 
venture to say that not one farmer in a thousand in the South 
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who actually grew the cotton ever made a contract to sell his 
crop before he harvested it. 

Not only that, if you take the whole crop, there are more than 
10 grades, and he could not tender the grades below the 10th 
grade on the contract. Not only that; he would not ship his 
cotton to the exchange, because it would cost him perhaps a 
cent and a half a pound to ship it, to pay the freight on it, and 
then he does not know how they would treat him in the grades. 
Therefore, he will do just exactly as a rich farmer who lives 
here in Washington, who owned land in my State, told me he 
did some time ago, when we were talking about this proposition, 
He said he would venture that not one in a thousand ever sold 
a contract; then he said that he would venture that if one ina 
thousand sold it, not one in a thousand ever delivered the cot- 
ton on the contract. He said, without calling names, that he 
sold a contract some time before that, and he said he wanted to 
test out this proposition, and he wrote to his broker, I want 
to ship you my cotton on the contract. I want to ship you my 
cotton, and you tender it on the contract.“ He said the broker 
wrote back and “raised Cain” with him and replied that he 
did not want to handle his cotton, to take his cotton and sell 
it to a mill or to an exporter, and close out the contract “ in- 
stanter”; and that is what he did, and that is what anybody 
else would do. They would not deliver cotton on the exchange. 

That is a false hope to hold out to the farmer. That is simply 
‘a promise that you are going to help him. Even if you supply 
him a market for it, you put the price of the market down. 
My hat illustration a little while ago covers that. 

You might provide a market, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosryson], for a man to handle the hats that 
would be manufactured; but if the purchaser let the manufac- 
turer select them, he would not pay as much as if he knew the 
quality he was going to get. If they were making only 10 grades 
of hats and the cotton law applied, contracts could be sold, and 
a market made by the price would be lower. 

You may provide a market, but with all due respect to every- 
body I call that a false hope, a false promise, without any sub- 
stance or reality in it, and the farmers can not avail themselves 
of it. Possibly a few very rich men do, but not one in a thou- 
sand, or possibly ten thousand. 

I could talk from now until to-morrow night on this subject. 
Those are just a few preliminary thoughts I had in my mind. 
I appeal to the fairness of the Senate. I want the southern 
men to get together and talk this thing over, if they will. Most 
of them have been here much longer than I have. They raise 
cotton, and they know something about it, but I must say, with 
all due respect, I do not think they have studied the effect on 
the poor man who grows the cotton. 

I am not here as the mouthpiece of the poor man alone, hol- 
lering poverty, but I have a heart as big as the Atlantic 
Ocean for the man who creates something, who digs it out of 
the ground, who adds to the wealth of the world. He is to be 
encouraged, and it is not right, it is not fair, it is not honest, 
for the United States Senate to keep a one-sided law on him, 
and to depress his product, and to deprive him of a great pro- 
portion of the value of his crop. I believe we have paid out 
many billions of dollars since the Civil War by reason of this 
unjust practice. I explained before the Senator from Arkansas 
came in that we inherited it. We should get together and set 
it aside. It is not right to try to bolster up one class at the 
expense of another class. As I said before, I am a long- 
suffering man, I have tried all my life to make one dollar go 
where two dollars could go, and have advised my people to work 
hard, but I would be glad if they would not plant another seed 
of cotton until Congress amends this law. 

There is not going to be enough cotton to go around another 
year. Some mills will have to shut down, and if we do not do 
something here to help our people, they will be in despair. 
They are leaving the farms by the hundreds and by the thou- 
sands. I have a friend in my little county who this last year 
Tan 34 plows, and is now going to run 2, I have a brother-in- 
law who ordinarily raises 1,000 bales. This last year he raised 
125. 

I want to appeal to my good friend from Louisiana [Mr. 
Ranspett]. He is a seasoned Senator. He is a fair man, and 
he owns cotton farms. He raises cotton. He is just as honest 
in his views as I am in mine. -I feel the highest regard for 
him. He is a country lawyer, as I am, and I want him to for- 
get about the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. I have no partic- 
ular ill will against those gentlemen. I do not know that I 
know any of them. But they toil not, neither do they spin, 
and yet they live on the fat of the earth. The Senator is fair 
until he gets down to that point, but the point I make is this: 
That the price of the actual cotton on the street would have 
been more if it had not been for the superstructure on top of it. 


Mr, RANSDELL. Will the Senator kindly tell me why the 
price of beeves is not higher right now? There is no future 
market for them. I had a lot of beeves, and I had to prac- 
tically give them away. I believe that has been the experience 
of pretty nearly everybody else who has had any. There are 
numerous agricultural products not dealt in on the future mar- 
ket, and you can not get anything for them. 3 

Mr. DIAL. Too much supply and too high a freight rate. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator always finds some excuse. 

Mr. DIAL, I do not deem it necessary to have a cotton ex- 
change. We have no exchange for coal, we have no exchange 
for iron, we have no exchange for steel, no exchange for lum- 
ber and plenty of other things that are marketed. I do not 
mind an exchange for cotton if you have it as you have it with 
regard to wheat, where the grade is specified, and then the 
seller required to deliver what is specified. There can not be 
anything wrong with that proposition. You need not be un- 
easy. Nobody is going to accuse you of gambling. Study the 
proposition and forget about cotton. Then apply the principle 
to any other commodity, 

I offered this amendment I have here, which I say is elastic 
enough and broad enough to be workable, and yet definite 
enough to be practical. I offered this and asked that it be 
taken as a substitute for the other amendment which I had 
offered. The committee did not report for a long time, some- 
thing like a year; I moved to discharge the committee. I had 
no disrespect for the committee, of course; in fact, I have no 
disrespect for any Senator here, have the kindliest feeling 
for everyone in the Senate. But I thought they kept my bill 
unnecessarily long. I represent in part a large cotton State, 
and I offered the amendment in good faith. I believed it would 
help our people, and then at last I moved to discharge the 
Committee on Agriculture, and said I had hoped they would 
make a favorable report on my amendment, but if they would 
not do that to be kind enough to report it without recom- 
mendation, and if they would not do that to report it back 
with an unfavorable report, because I wanted to get it on the 
calendar and bring it to the attention of Senators and see 
what they would do with it, 

So the Committee on Agriculture had a meeting, and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] was appointed a sub- 
committeeman to make a report. I presumed, since I had 
been so fair with them, that they would send it back without 
recommendation, but it comes back with an unfavorable re- 
port. That unfavorable report, however, deals almost exclu- 
sively with the amendment which I had withdrawn, knocking 
that amendment after I had withdrawn it. But, as I have 
already said several times this afternoon, that was a consider- 
able improvement over the present law. , 

Senators sitting over on the other side perhaps will not look 
into it. They will say it came here with an unfavorable re- 
port from the Committee on Agriculture. I recognize your 
power, but I say that the Senate is too big to listen to any one 
man or to any one committee. I do not believe there are four 
men on the Committee on Agriculture who would report the 
amendment unfavorably if they studied the subject. I say 
that with all due respect to them, and I have faith in them, 
and I believe they would not unfavorably report it if they 
would look into it. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANsSDELL] sort of twitted 
me here on the fact that I did not bring any witnesses to 
talk about my amendment. I did not have an opportunity 
that night to reply to him. I did not bring any witnesses— 
and I hope Senators will listen to this—because from 1884 
to 1914 the South had had bills introduced in Congress looking 
to a change in this law, or to put a law on the books relating 
to this subject at that time, and witnesses were brought here, 
and thousands of pages of testimony were taken. ‘That testi- 
mony is just as germane to-day as it was then. The exchanges 
are just the same now as they were at that time. So if any- 
body wanted to read up on the exchanges, all he had to do 
was to go down in some of the musty old files and get out 
the testimony and read it. 

I did not bring witnesses for the further and more potent 
reason that I did not need any witnesses. I represent my 
State, in part, and I assume the responsibility in this Chamber, 
if I can assume it, and I assume it to the extent of my ability 
and limitations. I assume it for the South, so far as I can. 

I did not bring any witnesses here, furthermore, because this 
is not a question of fact. I did not want witnesses here to 
testify what they think about it—this, that, or the other. My 
friend from Louisiana brought them all the way from Texas 
to New York. I paid no attention to them because I knew what 
they were going to say. The farmers sent me here to look out 
for their interests, and it is not necessary for me to bring 
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them here to testify about this. The crowd they brought here 
were speculators or members of the exchange—very clever 
people, perhaps—but I suggest that Senators read some of their 
testimony. A man by the name of Harris said that before this 
law went into effect the exchanges just did the public going 
and coming. That was his own testimony. 

You will not find one exchange member in the United States, 
or one man who deals in futures in the United States, so far 
as I know, who will approve of my amendment, and I am not 
expecting them to do it, but the main reason I did not bring 
any witnesses here was this: That this is not a question on 
which to take testimony. This is a moral proposition; this is 
a legal proposition; this is a business proposition; and I know 
that Senators have the fairness to look into it and the ability 
and nerve to decide. 

I merely want Senators to take this thought home with 
them, Here is a contract that authorizes a man to sell by 
sample, and here is a law that authorizes him to sell by sample 
that says he can deliver some other goods in 10 qualities under 
that sample. What would anyone give for that kind of a 
contract? No one would give value for that contract, and 
anyone can see what the result would be. 

My friends will get up here and say, “ Why, you are the 
wildest man I ever heard.” My good friend, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Warson], is listening to me, and I am glad. 
Some Senator said, “If there is a seller, is there not also 
a buyer?” There is a buyer, of course, but he is not a buyer 
for yalue when he does not know what he is going to get. He 
is buying a pig in a bag, as we say. ž 

The Senator from Indiana and other Senators from his 
section are not interested in the matter to the extent we are 
in the South. Our people are in straitened circumstances. We 
never have gotten anything like we ought to have for our 
cotton, as I have shown by the reports of the Joint Agricultural 
Commission. Our country would bloom, our people would 
thrive, if Senators would help us pass a fair law; but if we 
take the quotations and, buy on the quotations that is buying 
on false pretense and false representation, and the cotton is 
purchased and shipped out to Japan, India, Germany, France, 
Spain, and all over the world, and is made into cloth and sent 
back here to compete with our people. 

All I ask is to make a fair law, an honest law. Do not give 
any favors. I do not want any favors. I do not ask for any 
favor. It is not right to have favors. It would not inure 
to our benefit. Our farmers do not want that, but it is not 
right to put a one-sided law on the statute books and con- 
fiscate the labor of our people. It deprives us of our wealth 
and of the common necessities of life. We can not buy the 
goods we otherwise would buy. It takes the wealth out of 
the United States and cripples our home people. 

We pay our taxes, we bought bonds, we helped to fight the 
war. I want each any every Senator to study the proposition 
for himself and see if I am not right morally, legally, and 
in a business way. 

Mr. President, I have said a great deal more than I in- 
tended to say, but with these few extemporaneous remarks 
I believe I am about through for to-day. I do hope that there 
will be no difference between my Southern friends and myself 
on this question. If they have anything better than I have 
offered to relieve the suffering of our people and help us get 
a just compensation or reasonable compensation for our work, 
I would gladly accept it; I would gladly tear up my amend- 
ment and throw it in the basket. But I do insist that we are 
here as business people after the war to try to get back to 
normalcy, to try to help readjust things in behalf of the whole 
country. Nothing could be done that would be more of an 
act of justice, of fairness, and of right, that would be a 
greater blessing and would be received with more favor than 
the proposition which I have presented. I do not know what 
is going to become of It. 

As I said, our labor is leaving, we are shipping our mules 
away by the carload, and have quit farming. Many places are 
Idle. I am a law-abiding man, a peaceful man, a good-natured 
man, but the time has come to fight. If I can do nothing else 
about it, if I can not get the measure through in some way, I 
am going to talk all over the country next spring and next sum- 
mer. I would rather run than make a speech, but I know the 
principle involyed is wrong. There is no excuse for it except to 
help the exchanges to gather in whatever they please. Can any- 
one tell me any reason why cotton should bring 25 cents a pound 
at 10 o'clock in the morning and in the afternoon at 3 o'clock 
bring 23 cents a pound? Everyone knows that is not honest. 
The reason for it is that the price of the spot market is fol- 
lowing the price of the future market, fluctuating, The farm- 
ing man can not know how to plan for his crop, and the banks 


do not know how to plan to lend him money to help him. 
Nobody can plan ahead with any degree of certainty. Condi- 
tions are unstable, 

Cotton is a commodity that does not depreciate by reason of 
the passage of time when properly housed. If I may be par- 
doned for another personal allusion, there is in a warehouse 
in my town, a warehouse which I built twenty-odd years ago, a 
bale of cotton which was raised in 1862, the year I was born. It 
is Just kept there as a matter of curiosity. The staple is good 
to-day. We know that cotton would not rapidly fluctuate in 
value, There is no reason for it in the world, and yet with this 
gambling business permeating the whole country, people run- 
ning around in little towns and villages of 500 inhabitants 
watching the market quotations all the time, what are we going 
to do about it? They watch the telegraph quotations every 
minute of the day, We ought to have staple and regular prices. 
Let the law of supply and demand function. 

Mr. President, I feel that I have done about the best I could 
do in 15 minutes or more of talk. If I had more time I could 
do more, but I leave the matter with Senators in the hope and 
belief that they will vote for my amendment. I leave the 
subject for you, your conscience, and your constituents. 

Mr, RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, if I can 
secure the attention of the Senate for about 15 minutes I will 
promise not to take longer than that, and I will try to explain 
just a few points about the amendment which my friend, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drar]J, has discussed with so 
much eloquence for, I believe, about four hours, 

The measure which he has offered in the nature of an 
amendment to the pending bill is not a new one in the Senate. 
It has been repeatedly before Congress. For the past 40 
years, aye, more than 40 years, future trading in cotton and 
other commodities has been engaged in. Future trading has 
been engaged in not only in the big marts of America but 
throughout the world. At the present day there are great 
future contract markets at Havre and Liverpool in the Old 
World. If the amendment of the Senator from South Cafolina 
were adopted and we were stopped from contracting here, the 
contracting would go on abroad. 

This is merely an agency for carrying on business transac- 
tions. The Senator rang the echoes upon the fact that a man 
makes a contract and when he goes to get delivery he does not 
get delivery of the cotton that he bought. Why, Senators, he 
overlooks the fact, which he ought to know as a millman, that 
when a man desires cotton he makes a specific contract for that 
cotton. He desires, let us say, for his mill 1,000 bales in Feb- 
ruary, 1,000 bales in March, 1,000 bales in April, 1,000 bales in 
May, 1,000 bales in June, 1,000 in July, and so on down the 
line. The millman, as I understand the business transactions, 
goes to the brokers in cities like Little Rock, Dallas, Houston, 
Galveston, Memphis, Montgomery, Ala., Savannah, Ga., Atlanta, 
Ga., Charleston, S. C., and Wilmington, N. C. He goes through- 
out the great Cotton Belt of the land, and there he makes spe- 
cific contracts with the men who deal in cotton, who handle cot- 
ton, cotton merchants, if you please, cotton brokers, men who 
represent the producers of cotton. He buys from those men, to 
be delivered so much in the various months, the kind of cotton 
that he needs, be it middling cotton or strict good middling or 
low ordinary or any other grades that he needs for his mill. 
Those are specific contracts, 

What does the broker do before he sells the cotton for delivery 
at some time in the future? Why, sir, that broker goes into 
the future exchange market of New Orleans or New York and 
buys there the same number of bales that he has agreed to 
deliver, and, buying that cotton at a set price, he knows at 
what price he can deliver to the mill. It is called a hedge; it is 
called an insurance. Senators, it is Just as much a legitimate 
insurance as the great Lloyd's, which in England for years has 
been insuring every kind of business that a man can enter into, 
especially the business of shipping that carries our commerce 
throughout the world. Lloyd's insures that business. So the 
cotton exchanges issue a great many of these contracts as 
legitimate hedges, as legitimate insurance, for the actual trans- 
actions that the mills enter into. 

I grant that there is a certain amount of speculation carried 
on in the future market. There is no doubt about it. We 
speculate in all sorts of things. I have been speculating all 
my life in real estate. I have been interested in real estate. 
Whenever I got hold of a little money I would buy a piece of 
land, expecting to sell that land. We speculate in cattle and 
hogs and in other things, but we all speculate more or less. 
There are a lot of gentlemen “ gamblers” who go into the 
future market, buying grain or cotton or coffee or sugar or 
anything else, but that does not militate against the legitimate, 
businesslike features of the trade. 
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I wish to repeat that this agency of commerce has been prac- 
ticed very much throughout the last 40 years. Senators, it 
has been well recognized, well established, and yet the Senator 
from South Carolina comes in here just as we are winding up 
the bill and proposes to disestablish, to destroy, to break down, 
one of the best-established modes of business known to com- 
merce, 

Let me show what happened to his measure recently. He 
introduced his bill some time ago, I believe in February, 1922. 

Mr, DIAL. Nineteen hundred and twenty-one. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Was it 1921? 

Mr. DIAL. I think so, though perhaps I am wrong. 

Mr. RANSDELL. As a matter of form, the bill was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of this body. 
That committee held elaborate hearings. The committee in- 
vited the Senator from South Carolina and all other interested 
parties to come before the committee and testify. That com- 
mittee appointed a subcommittee to hold hearings, and a great 
many witnesses appeared. I hold in my hand a copy of the 
hearings. I am not going to detain the Senate by reading at 
length from them, but I shall be glad to furnish any Senator 
with a copy of the document. The print is very fine; it covers 
175 pages. We went into every phase of the subject; we con- 
sidered and discussed it with the greatest care; and here is the 
result of our labors: J 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to which was referred 
the bills (S. 885 and S. 8146) to amend section 6 of the cotton futures 
act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended— 

Those were the two bills introduced by the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. DIaL]— 
having carefully considered the bills, respectfully reports them back 
with an unfavorable recommendation. Both bills are attached hereto 
and made part hereof. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. RANSDELL, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIAL. I withdrew the first bill when I introduced the 
second one. 

Mr. RANSDELL. But the committee did not know that; 
both bills were before us, and we were trying to treat the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina with all possible courtesy. I continue 
the quotation from the report: 

These bills have a common authorship, S. 8146 being in the nature 
of a substitute for S. 885— : 

So if Senate bill 885 had been withdrawn, there is no harm 
done in referring to it— 
and broadly stated is intended to revolutionize the method of trading 
in cotton for future delivery as now conducted under the supervision of 
the United States artment of Agriculture. 

Your committee wishes to emphas' the fact— 

Please listen to this, Senators— 
that with the solitary exception of their author, not a witness a 
in support of these bills from the time the hearings started on 
January 20, until they closed on Friday, June 2— 

From January to June not a single, solitary witness appeared 
in behalf of the measures except their author— 


although ample opportunity was afforded everyone interested to be 


heard. 
in striking contrast with this showing J 

Senators, I. dislike to read this, but it is not my statement. 
It is the unanimous report of the committee— 

In striking contrast with this showing some of the most repre- 
sentative planters, spot-cotton merchants, exporters, and bankers from 
the cotton-producing States either appeared in person or notified the 
committee in writing of their unalterable opposition to these bills. 
Resolutions were received from the spot-cotton exchanges located 
throughout the South, whose members were no less emphatic than the 
witnesses for the New Orleans Cotton Exchange in opposition to these 
bills, or to any material change in the future contract now operating 
under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Now, listen to this: 

And finally, representatives from the De 
which is primarily concerned with the wel 
farmer— 

Just as much as my friend from South Carolina is concerned 
or as I am concerned or as any other Senator is concerned about 
the welfare of the small cotton farmer— 
appeared before the committee and placed the stamp of the r 
disapproval of the Department of Agriculture on S. 385 and S. 3146. 

Mr. President and Senators, late as is the hour, I do not 
wish to take the time of the Senate to read more than I have 
read, but the report of the committee is very brief; it embraces 
only four pages; and I will ask to append it to my remarks as 
a part thereof, and that it may be printed in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina has referred to the existing cotton futures law. Let 
me remind those Senators who have been in Congress for some 
time that this is not the first occasion when we have had this 


red 
riday, 


tment of Agriculture, 
re of the small cotton 


question before us. It was before us in 1914; it was before us 
in 1916; it was before us in 1919; and legislation was enacted 
in each instance. The State of South Carolina was ably repre- 
sented in both Houses when those laws were passed. The law 
which is known as the Smith-Lever Cotton Futures Act reflects 
credit upon its authors and it reflects credit upon the great 
State of South Carolina, whence those two distinguished men 
came. I was here at the time, and I know Congress gave the 
most painstaking and earnest consideration to this extremely 
difficult business question. It was conceded generally that there 
should be some legislation thereon, and, after earnest investiga- 
tion and the taking of a great deal of testimony in both Houses 
of Congress, the law was passed in 1914. It was amended in 
1916, and again slightly changed in 1919. We did not enact 
the legislation in any instance as an amendment to some other 
bill. The measures were not proposed without having been 
considered in committee; we did not attempt to pass them 
when the committee in charge of it had reported adversely to 
them; but in each instance we had the fullest, fairest con- 
sideration of the subject, and the bill was reported to the 
Senate; we threshed it out here and made the proper changes. 

Senators, this is a most important matter. Are you willing 
to break down the ordinary means of conducting business in 
one of the most valuable commodities of America—the cotton 
crop, a crop which this year is worth considerably over 
$1,000,000,000; a crop which for years has given to America 
the balance of trade between the United States and the Old 
World? More than to any other commodity we owe our balance 
of trade to cotton. 

As I have three times previously said, for more than 40 years 
the trading in futures has been a recognized agency in disposing 
of the cotton crop and is considered an essential means of 
handling the crop, as a hedge, as an insurance to the actual 
transactions which are taking place between the consumers of 
cotton and its producers. 

Mr. President, if it were necessary I should be glad to 
discuss this question for two or three hours or for two or three 
days. A great man from my State, one whom Louisiana and 
the Nation delights to honor, Edward Douglas White, made a 
remarkable speech on this floor on this very subject in 1892, 
about 81 years ago; and, as a cotton grower, as a representative 
of the cotton section, whose home is 300 miles from New 
Orleans, who has nothing in common with the exchange, who 
has nothing in common with the mills, every fiber of whose 
being is filled with love and interest for the cotton farmer— 
for that is my sole business at home—TI say to you, sirs, that I 
am proud to emulate White and other men from that section 
who have stood for the continuance of the exchange under 
proper regulations. 

Senators, all human institutions are faulty; I do not claim 
perfection for the exchanges; perhaps their methods should be 
somewhat changed; but, If so, let us approach the change in 
an orderly and proper manner. We have passed the three bills 
to which I have referred; we have found it necessary to make 
slight changes in the law from time to time. Let us approach 
other modifications in the same way. When the time comes, if 
it can be shown that changes are needed but not destruction, I 
promise to help. The men best informed on this subject say 
that the Dial bill means destruction; your committee in its 
report says, in substance, that it means destruction. Now, I 
appeal to the Senate to vote the amendment down, and let us 
take up the question in regular and proper order at the ap- 
propriate time, 


APPENDIX. 
[Senate Report No. 841, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session.) 
To AMEND SECTION 5 OF THE COTTON FUTURES ACT. 

Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, submitted the following adverse report to accompany 
S. 385 and S. 3146; 

The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to Which was 
referred the bills (S. 385 and S. 3146) to amend section 5 of 
the cotton futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, 
haying carefully considered the bills, respectfully reports them 
back with an unfavorable recommendation. Both bills are at- 
tached hereto, and made part hereof. 

“These bill have a common authorship, S. 3146 being in the 
nature of a substitute for S. 385, and broadly stated is intended 
to revolutionize the method of trading in cotton for future de- 
livery as now conducted under the supervision of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

“Your committee wishes to emphasize the fact that with the 
solitary exception of their author, not a witness appeared in 
support of these bills from the time the hearings started on 
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Friday, January 20, until they closed on Friday, June 2, al- 
though ample opportunity was afforded everyone interested to 
be heard! 

“In striking contrast with this showing, some of the most 
representative planters, spot-cotton merchants, exporters, and 
bankers from the cotton-producing States elther appeared in 

person or notified the committee in writing of their unalterable 
opposition to these bills. Resolutions were received from the 
spot-cotton exchanges located throughout the South, whose mem- 
bers were no less emphatic than the witnesses for the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange in opposition to these bills, or to 
any material change in the future contract now operating under 
the supervision of the Seeretary of Agriculture. And finally, 
representatives from the Department of Agriculture, which is 
primarily concerned with the welfare of the small cotton 
farmer, appeared before the committee and placed the stamp 
of the unqualified disapproval of the Department of Agricul- 
ture on S. 385 and S. 3146. 

„The evidence adduced by the committee developed that the 
contract-delivery system as conducted on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange consists of the buying and selling of cotton 
for future delivery under the United States cotton futures act, 
as amended March 4, 1919, and regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture pursuant thereto. 

“The contracts are known as section 5 contracts, as that 
section of the United States cotton futures act. and the regu- 
lations of the Secretary of Agriculture constitute the limita- 
tions thereof. These provide that— 

“All contracts made for future delivery on any exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or place of business not 
in conformity with the United States cotton futures act are 
subject to a tax of 2 cents per pound; 

“The contract must specify the basis grade of the cotton 
involved, which shall be one of the 10 grades for which stand- 
ards are established by the Secretary of Agriculture; middling 
shall be deemed the basis grade if no other grade be specified 
in the contract; 

„All cotton dealt with shall be of or within the grades speci- 
fied by the Secretary of Agriculture; 

“Cotton delivered on such contracts above or below the basis 
grade must be settled for at actual commercial differences 
above or below the contract price for the basis grade; 

„No cotton shall be delivered that is below low middling 
or that is reduced below the value of low middling because of 
defects, and so forth, and is of less than seven-eighths of an 
inch in length of staple; 

“Tenders on contracts must be the full number of bales in- 
volved or the equivalent weight thereof, and the person making 
the tender shall give written notice five business days before 
delivery to the receiver, and in advance of final settlement must 
furnish the receiver a written notice or certificate stating the 
grade of each individual bale and by means of numbers identi- 
fying each bale with its grade; 

“All cotton delivered must be classed in accordance with the 
classification, made under the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, by officers of the Government designated by the 
Secretary for that purpose. 

“Under the authority vested in it the Department of Agri- 
culture has standardized spinable catton tenderable on con- 
tracts into 10 grades, and subject to the above regulations 
cotton tendered on future-delivery contracts is inspected and 
classed by Government officials who issue certificates therefor ; 
in other words, under the law the Government becomes.a party 
to the tinal settlement of the contracts, insuring the honesty, 
correctness, and uniformity of such deliveries. 

“The author of S. 3146 says frankly that both the old custom, 
under which future trading in cotton was developed, and the 
present statute ‘have always been wrong,’ and in lieu of the 
present law and the regulations promulgated thereunder by the 
Secretary of Agriculture he would divide 9 grades into 3 classes, 
to wit, A, B, and ©, with 3 grades in each class, and make the 
middle class the basis, with a discount for a grade below and 
a premium for a grade above. He can see no objection what- 
ever to this propesition which limits the tender of the seller 
from 10 grades to 3 in a given contract; he would require the 
specific grade to be specified at the time the contract is made; 
and, finally, he would allow the purchaser and the seller of a 
contract to each select half of the quantity; but in order to 
avert the possibility of a corner, either up or down, let them 
divide each half equally in two or even three grades. 

“As has been stated, with the exception of the author not a 
solitary advocate of this plan appeared to urge its substitution 
for the existing law. It was pointed out, however, that the 
present law permits the trading in specific grade contracts 
under section 10, although such contracts are never made across 
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the future ring, and such contracts are stronger than those 
provided for in S. 3146. 

“With the exception of the author, every witness heard 
orally and every communication receiyed by mail from repre- 
sentative cotton interests condemned that feature of S. 3146 
which would reduce the number of grades allowed in the future 
contract from 10 to 8. The spot merchants, who deal directly 
with the growers, pointed out that their purchases’ necessarily 
covered a wide range, embracing some 20 or more grades known 
to the spot trade, and if they were compelled under this bill 
when selling futures to insure these purchases, to be limited 
in those future contracts to only 2 or 3 grades, then the 
future contract used as a legitimate hedge or insurance would 
cease to function. 

“But by far the more vigorous attack upon the proposition 
to reduce the number of grades and revise the form of con- 
tract came from representatives of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Tt was pointed out that the present law calls for one form 
of contract which is the basis of all transactions and provides 
a continuous market that the spot-cotton trade argues from. 
It was problematical if the volume of business could be reduced 
and still provide a continuous market, yet the bill under con- 
sideration proposed to divide the present form of contract up 
into three, If this were done, then the yolume of business 
would be cut into fractions of its present size or there would be 
a tremendous increase in business to provide the same volume 
of business in any one of these three forms of contract. The 
opinion of the departmental spokesman was that the trade 
would not adopt three forms of contract, and the fact was 
stressed that the adoption of any form of contract which 
would reduce the number of tenderable grades would vastly in- 
crease the number of bales annually left on the hands of the 
“aggregate producer.” As an illustration of the awful menace 
threatening the smaller farmer which is involved in any plan 
which would reduce the number of grades tenderable upon 
future contracts the department pointed out that in the com- 
paratively recent past when the Senate called upon the Census 
Bureau for figures showing the quantity of spinable cotton on 
hand it was shown that there was in storage in the warehouses 
of the country cotton that was untenderable on future con- 
tracts to the extent of 24 per cent of the total. 

“The same unanimity of adverse opinion was expressed by 
all branches of the cotton trade upon the third and remaining 
feature of the bill, which provides that the purchaser and the 
seller of a contract each select half of the quantity involved in 
the contract. The effect of this arrangement, it was contended, 
would be to restrict the contract to a point where the spot- 
cotton merchant could not make use of it in connection with his 
business, and trading in futures as a hedge or insurance for 
legitimate business transactions would be automatically dis- 
continued. 

“As disclosed by their titles, neither S. 385 nor S. 3146 were 
intended to suppress the two exchanges in this country where 
future contracts in cotton are dealt in, irrespective of what 
their ultimate effect upon the trade might be. But in view of 
the very general interest that has recently been manifested in 
the subject of future trading in agricultural products and be- 
cause of the attention that has been bestowed upon certain 
phases of the question by the judicial as well as the legislative 
branch of the Government the committee decided to conduct a 
broad and comprehensive inquiry in the operation of the cotton 
futures act as amended. 

“Tt is believed that the bearings, embracing a volume of 175 
pages, will prove a valuable and timely contribution to the in- 
formation on a subjeet that promises to engage the attention of 
Congress for some time to come. 

“The witnesses from the various cotton States, and who were 
very largely engaged in the spot-cotton business, are recognized 
throughout the trade as qualified to speak for the interests they 
represented. 

“The communications from the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
dealing with the other phase of the cotton trade, are from 
officials of that institution whose long and distinguished service 
in the cause of future trading have made their names house- 
hold words throughout the civilized world wherever cotton 
future contracts are traded in. 

“The committee has also deemed it advisable to include in 
the hearings, for the convenience of those who wish to study 
this question, a summary of the exhaustive discussion of the 
Comer amendment to the cotton futures act on the floor of the 
Senate, Friday, April 30, 1920, by Senator Josera E. RANSDELE, 
of Louisiana, together with the speech of Hon. Edward D. 
White, of Louisiana (subsequently Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States), in the Senate of the United States, 
Thursday, July 21, and Friday, July 22, 1892.” 
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[S. 385, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session. By Senator DIAL. I 
A bill to amend section 5 of the United States cotton futures act, 
approved August 11, 1916, as amended. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the United States cotton 
futures act, approved August 11, 1916, as amended, be, and the 
same hereby is, amended as follows: 

“In the fourth subdivision of section 5 of said act insert 
‘(a)’ after ‘fourth’ and before ‘ provide’ and add at the end of 
such fourth subdivision : 

“*(b) To provide that unless cotton in the basis grade be ten- 
dered in settlement of such contract, the buyer shall have the 
right to demand that one-half of the amount deliverable under 
the contract shail be delivered in equal quantity in two grades, 

- to be specified by him, and that the seller shall have the right 
to tender one-half of the amount deliverable under the contract 
in equal quantity in two grades to be specified by such seller,’ 

“The foregoing amendments shall be effective on and after 
the thirtieth day after the approval of this amendatory act, but 
nothing herein shall be construed as applicable to contracts en- 
tered into prior to the effective date of this amendatory act, or 
to affect rights acquired or powers exercised thereunder.” 

IS. 8146, Sixty-seventh Congress, second session. By Senator DIAL.] 

A bill to amend section 5 of the United States cotton futures act. 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That the second subdivision of section 5 
of the United States cotton futures act, approved August 11, 
1916, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“t Second. (a) Specify as the class of the contract one of the 
following classes: 

„Class A, which shall include only middling fair, strict 
good middling, good middling, and strict middling grades; 

„Class B, which shall include only strict middling, mid- 
dling, strict low middling, and good middling yellow tinged 

des ; 
6e Class C, which shall include only strict low middling, low 
middling, strict middling yellow tinged, and good middling yel- 
low stained grades. 

„(b) Specify the basis grade for the cotton involved in the 
contract, which shall be one of the grades for which standards 
are established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and which 
shall be one of the grades included within a class in paragraph 
(a) of this subdivision; the price per pound at which the cot- 
ton of such basis grade is contracted to be bought or sold; the 
date when the purchase or sale was made; and the month or 
months in which the contract is to be fulfilled or settled. 

„e) If no other class is specified in the contract, or in the 
memorandum evidencing the same, the contract shall be deemed 
a class B contract. 

“‘(d) If no other basis grade be specified In the contract, 
or in the memorandum evidencing the same, good middling 
shall be deemed the basis grade incorporated into a class A 
contract, middling shall be deemed the basis grade incorpo- 
rated into a class B contract, and low middling shall be deemed 
the basis grade incorporated into a class C contract.’ 

“Sec. 2. That the third subdivision of section 5 of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

„Third. Provided that the cotton dealt with therein or de- 
livered thereunder shall be of or within the grades for which 
standards are established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
of or within the grades included within the class so specified 
or incorporated as the class of the contract, and that cotton of 
any other grade or grades shall not be dealt with therein nor 
delivered thereunder.’ 

“Sec. 3. That the fifth subdivision of section 5 of such act, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

Fifth. Provided that cotton that, because of the presence 
of extraneous matter of any character, or irregularities or de- 
fects, is reduced in value below that of strict middling in the 
case of a class A contract, strict low middling In the case of a 
class B contract, or low middling in the cas? of a class C con- 
tract, the grades mentioned being of the official cotton stand- 
ards of the United States, or cotton that is less than seven- 
elghths of an inch in length of staple, or cotton of perished 
staple or of immature staple, or cotton that is “gin cut” or 
reginned, or cotton that is “repacked” or “false packed” or 
“ mixed packed” or “water packed,” shall not be delivered 
on, under, or in settlement of such contract.’ 

“Src. 4. That the second paragraph of the seventh subdivi- 
sion of section 5 of such act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

„„The provisions of the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh subdivisions of this section shall be deemed fully in- 
corporated into any such contract if there be written or printed 
thereon, or on the memorandum evidencing the same, at or 


prior to the time the same is signed, the phrase “subject to 
United States cotton futures act, section 5, class A,” if the 
contract is a class A contract; or the phrase “ subject to 
United States cotton futures act, section 5, class B,” if the 
contract is a class B contract; or the phrase “ subject to United 
States cotton futures act, section 5, class C,” if the contract is 
a class C contract.’ 

“Sec. 5. That the provisions of this act shall be effective on 
and after the thirtieth day after its passage, but such provi- 
sions shall not be construed as applicable to nor as affecting 
any right, power, privilege, or immunity under any contract 
entered into prior to such day.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Louisiana 
permit me to ask him a question? 
iene JONES of Washington and Mr. DIAL addressed the 

air, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. KING. I desire to ask the Senator from Louisiana a 
question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I merely wish to see if I can 
not get an agreement. I had hoped that we should be able to 
dispose of the pending bill to-night. I do not wish to try to 
bring Senators here now; so I was going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate take a recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow, 
with the understanding and an agreement to that effect that the 
Senate shall vote on the pending amendment not later than 


11.30 o’clock. Could I obtain an agreement of that character? 


Mr. DIAL. No; and I hope the Senator will not make the 
request. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator that he ask that a vote 
be taken at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator from South 
Carolina be willing to fix a time when we shall come to a vote? 

Mr. DIAL. I do not desire to take up much longer the time 
of the Senate; but I have been absent for four or five days, 
having been called out of the city, and have just returned. I am 
very tired and can not proceed to-night. The reason I have not 
previously offered the amendment is because I have been away. 
To-morrow I shall only want 10 or 15 minutes, if the Senator 
from Washington will give me that much time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. . Would the Senator from South 
Carolina be willing then to take a vote not later than 12 o'clock? 

Mr. DIAL. I suggest that the Senator make it 1 o’clock, as 
some other Senator might wish to speak. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Washington will yield 
to me, I desire to say that I do not think the pending amend- 
ment will consume a great deal of time in discussion to-morrow. 
I think, perhaps, it would be better to take a recess now and 
to-morrow resume the consideration of the bill, without an 
attempt to agree upon a time for a vote upon the amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Might we not fix a later hour at 
which to vote on the pending amendment? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall not object to voting at 1 o’clock or 
even before that time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
not later than 1 o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the discussion shall have been con- 
cluded prior to that time, so far as I am concerned, I shall 
not object to a vote, but I do not believe it will be necessary 
to take a recess until 11 o'clock. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We have had this amendment 
under consideration now for about three hours, although it is a 
proposition that really is not germane to the bill. I do not 
want to press the matter unduly, and I do not think I have, but 
I think that the Senate ought to be willing to recess until 11 
o'clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I shall object to any unanimous-consent 
agreement for a recess until 11 o’clock; but I shall not object 
to any arrangement the Senator from Washington may be able 
to effectuate if he contemplates a recess until 12 o'clock. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish we might agree upon 
the proposition which has been made by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. I gave notice last night that I wished 
to have taken up to-day an important appropriation bill, and 
I had hoped that it might be considered. It is rather necessary 
that the appropriation bill should be passed to-morrow, but I 

do not wish to move to displace any other measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON. There is no objection to the Senator tak- 
ing up the bill at 12 o’clock; but I think it unnecessary to be- 
gin at this time the practice of recessing until 11 o’elock and I 
shall object to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senátor that 
if the Senate shall agree to vote on this amendment at not later 
than 1 o'clock I am willing to propose a recess until 12. 


I suggest that the vote be taken 


Mr. ROBINSON. I have no objection to that arrangement. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent, then, 
Mr. President, that when the Senate closes its session to-day it 
‘recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow, and that we vote on this 
amendment not later than 1 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to say only a very few 
words, The senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sante] 
is not here; I understand that some members of his family are 
sick; and I want to say a few words, I do not think I shall 
consume over 10 minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I suggest that the Senator get recognition 
now and go on to-morrow, and take such portion of the time as 
he desires. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Then, Mr. President, I ask for recognition 
now, that I may be recognized in the morning, so that I can 
proceed the first thing in the morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama. Is 
there objection to the proposed unanimous-consent agreement? 
The Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered into. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business to-day it recess until 12 o'clock to-morrow, and that at not 
later than 1 3 m. on the calendar day of Thursday, January 18, 
1923, the Senate w procos to vote without further debate upọn the 
pending amendment of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr, DuL] 
to Senate biH 4280. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have only one other 
amendment that I want to offer to this bill. So far as I know, 
it will not take a very great while. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does the Senator desire to offer 
the amendment now? 

Mr. FLETCHER, No; I simply want to let the Senator know 
that there is another amendment pending. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 5 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock and 
85 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, 
took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, January 18, 1923, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Berecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 17 
(legislative day of January 16), 1923. 


COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS. 
Oscar E: Dahly to be collector of customs, district No. 36. 
PosTMASTERS. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Henry De Soto, Kentfield. 
IOWA. 


Jesse A. Barnes, Brooklyn. 
Lorenzo D. Haworth, Dunlap. 


MICHIGAN, ` 
Carl A. Anderson, Menominee. 

MISSOURI. 
Alva C. Boyd, Milan. 

NEBRASKA. 


Edith E. Peterson, Eddyville. 
Otto Dau, Yutan. 
NEVADA. 
Mary V. Fox, Gold HUL 
- NEW MEXICO. 
Timothy B. Baca, Belen. 
Canuto C. Sanchez, Santa Rosa. 
NEW YORK. 
Herbert R. Foshay, Mamaroneck. 
TENNESSEE. 
Joseph C. Hale, Winchester. 
TEXAS. 
Fred H. Ligarde, Laredo. 
James M. Sloan, Navasota. 


Raymond G. Johnson, Rockwall. 
Edward N. Mulkey, Sherman. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WEDNESDAY, January 17, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


By faith, by love, and by hope, our Heavenly Father, may 
we be joined to Thee. As Thou art an infinite God, we believe 
that all good work is immortal, As through Thy mercy our 
days are renewed, O renew our strength unto all good things 
that make for righteousness and peace. May each morning be 
a new call to duty, and help us to blend all our privileges with 
gratitude and humility. Spare us from being afrald of our 
deepest convictions. Bless all who sow in tears, and some 
happy moment may they reap in joy. Through Christ, our 
Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS, 


On motion of Mr. ANTHONY, the House resolved itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 18793) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, with Mr. Trison in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, When the committee rose last evening 
there were 11 minutes remaining to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. ANTHONY]. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, we will not use that time. 
I ask that the Clerk read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Olerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTINGENCIES OF THE ARMY, 

For all contingent expenses of the Army not otherwise provided for 
and embracing branches of the military service, including the office 
of the Chief of Staff; for all emergencies and extraordinary expenses, 
including the employment of translators and exclusive of all other per- 

services in the War Department or any of its subordinate bureaus 

Washington, D. C., or in the Army at aren bat impossible 
to be anticipated or classifi to be expended on t approval or 
authority of the Secretary of War, and for such purposes as he may 
deem proper, including the payment of a per diem allowance not to 
exceed $4, in Heu of subsistence, to oupi ees of the War Department 
traveling on official business outside of the District of Columbia and 
away from their d ted posts, $62,980 : Provided, That not to ex- 
ceed $34,980 of the money herein appropriated shall be expended for 
the payment of salaries of civilian employees connected with the sale 
of war supplies and the adjustment of war contracts and claims: 
Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated in this act 
shall be used for the payment of expenses connected with the transfer 
of surplus property of the War Department to any other activity of 
the Government where the articles or lots of articles to be transf. 


num to an Ar ine ie the Wer 83 o EAS 
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Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, on page 11 of the bill I notice 
that the Clerk read “ $34,980." On my copy of the committee 
print of the bill, which originally provided not to exceed 
$67,000, I have it marked that we reduced it to $30,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If my memory is correct, we reduced the 
item $15,000 and changed the figures from $49,980 to $34,980 
to reflect that reduction of $15,000. 

Mr. SISSON. The gentleman may be correct about it. I 


| have it marked $30,000 in my copy of the bill. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MILITARY POST EXCHANGES. 

For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance 
suitable buildings at military posts and stations, for the conduct of — 
post exchange, school, reading, lunch, amusement rooms; for the con- 
duct and malntenance of libraries, service clubs, chapels, and mna- 
siums, including repairs to buildings erected at private cost, st the 
operation of the act approved May 31. 1902, and including salaries 
and travel for civiliams employed in the hostess and library services, 
and for gon Hates of books and equipment for these services; for 

ms, purchase of slides, for and making repairs to mov- 


urposes at 
and mobilization camps now established, or which ma — 


Mr. MCKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McKunziz: On page 9, line 19, after the 
word “each,” change the period to a colon and add the following: 
“Provided further, That hereafter civilians employed in the hostess 
and library services and paid from the appropriation for military post 
exchanges may be appointed by the Seeretary of War without refer- 
ence to civil-service rules and regulations.” 

Mr. McKENZIE. . Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, the incorporating of hostess houses in the Military 
Establishment is something rather new and novel, but it has 
been found to be a very great advantage, and the War De- 
partment feels that it should be continued. The Committee 
on Appropriations have appropriated the money for the con- 
tinuance of the same, but when it comes to selecting the 
proper persons to be put in charge of these hostess houses they 
have found that it would be infinitely better if they had the 
privilege of making that selection without having to apply to 
the Civil Service Commission to have some one certified. That 
is the only purpose of this amendment. I think it ought to be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKENZIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ORGANIZED RESERVES. : 

Officers’ Reserve Co : For pay and allowances of reserve officers 
called to active duty for 15 days’ training, $900,000; for pay of re- 
serve officers called to active duty for more than 15 days in accord- 
ance with law, $200,000; for mileage, $250,000; in all, $1,350,000. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
9, line 25, to strike out the figures $1,350,000" and insert 
“ $5,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HULL: Page 9, line 25, strike out the 
figures 51,350,000 “ and insert “ $5,000,000.” 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, of all the appropriations which 
we make for the national defense that which we make for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps accomplishes more for less money than 
any other appropriation. We have to-day in the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps 69,000 officers. Of that number we ought to train 
one-half every year, so that every officer in the corps would re- 
ceive training every two years. Unfortunately, as I under- 
stand it, only 17,000 of the 69,000 have applied for training 
next year. To train the 17,000 men will take 85,000,000. If 
you cut that to $1,350,000 you can not train one-half of the 
men who have applied for training next year. At that rate 
you would not give training in six years’ time to the 69,000 
men that you have in the corps. It is the testimony of all ex- 
perts—and with that testimony I agree—that unless you train 
these officers every two years they become obsolete and prac- 
tically of no value. The lesson of the recent war was that we 
did not have trained officers. The great cost of the war in 
the lives of our boys was due to the fact that many of them 
went out to fight under officers who were not properly trained. 
If you do not train these reserve officers you must train regu- 
lars, and regulars cost fifteen to twenty times as much money 
as it costs to train these officers in the reserve corps. The 
training lasts only two weeks. Surely if these men who come 
out of civil life and offer to devote two weeks to the training 
that is necessary for them to remain efficient trained officers, 
we ought to give them the money that will make it possible 
for them to receive the training. I do not think it is necessary 
to have any lengthy debate on this. It is admitted by the 
chairman of the committee that they have not provided enough 
money in the bill to take care of the men who have asked for 
training. The amount of money that I propose will simply 
train the men who have asked for the privilege. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HULL] is exceedingly generous in his application of Treas- 
ury funds. He has only asked to raise this item from a little 
over $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, about double what the War De- 
partment is asking for, for this activity. I do not know where 
he proposes to get the money. Probably he proposes to raise it 
out among his Iowa farmers. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The inmates of the Rock Island Arsenal 
might help the gentleman. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Probably that would be a very good source 
of revenue. But in regard to training of reserve officers I want 
to call the attention of the House to the fact that of the 
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$1,000,000 appropriated for the purpose of the Organized Re- 
serye last year there is $381,000 remaining unexpended to-day. 
The committee has increased the appropriations available for 
training the reserve officers until we are going to train nearly 
double the number who were trained during the current year; 
and with our experience during this year, when the department 
Was unable to use all the funds we appropriated, we feel sure 
that we have been exceedingly liberal in the treatment of this 
activity. There is no disposition on the part of the committee 
to hamper a reasonable amount of training for reserve officers, 
but we think it would be extremely inadvisable to go to the 
limit suggested by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hvtt.] 

Mr. HULL. Will the chairman state the full amount appro- 
priated for training camps for reserve officers under the bill? 
It occurs in several items. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. I want to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Maryland to the fact that last year the mile- 
age for the reserve officers was taken out of the mileage of the 
Army, but this year we appropriate directly for the mileage 
of the reserve officers, so there is an appropriation of $250,000 
and over for that purpose. 

Mr. HILL. I understood that this year there would be 
money available for training about 11,000 reserve officers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think that is about the number that will 
be covered. 

Mr. HILL. I want to say that I propose to offer an amend- 
ment on page 9, striking out $900,000 and inserting in lieu 
thereof $1,746,709. I would like to ask the gentleman how 
many the War Department plans to train under that request. 

Mr. ANTHONY. About 15,000, and the gentleman from Iowa 
wants to train 35,000. The committee proposes to train about 
11,000. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I understood the gentleman to say yesterday 
that this item provided for sufficient funds to enable the de- 
partment to train all the men that it was in a position to train 
at this time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In connection with all the other training 
activities, we thought it was a full program for the Army. 

Mr. ROACH. There would be no necessity, then, for increas- 
ing the amount carried in the bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think if we go on at 100 per cent increase 
it is very liberal. 

Mr. ROACH. I agree with the gentleman, 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment by making it read “ $3,000,000” instead 
of “ $5,000,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pa 9, line 25, strike out the figures “ $1,350,000" and insert 
“ $3, 000.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 23, strike out the figures $900,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures $1,746,709." 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the printed hearings show that 
the committee went very fully into the matter of training the 
Reserve Corps. My proposed amendment is the amount the 
War Department asked for, providing training for 15,000 offi- 
cers. I understand from the chairman of the committee that 
the amount recommended by it will train over 11,000 officers. I 
think there should be 15,000 trained, but I am glad to see that 
the committee has doubled the number of officers to be trained 
next year over those trained this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is hardly necessary, Mr. Chairman, for 
me to add anything to what has been said by the chairman of 
the subcommittee. The proposal of the gentleman from Mary- 
land would increase the estimates of the department by more 
than $200,000. The hearings before the committee show that 
the total was $1,746,000, and that not only included the training 
at the small camps but also the training at the Army school 
for more than 15 days, for which we appropriate $200,000. 

Mr. HILL. And the $200,000 is included in that amount? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
duce the amount in my amendment by $200,000. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
imous consent to modify his amendment. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 9, line 23, strike out the figures “ $900,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof the figures “ $1,546,709.” 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not certain whether the amount carried 
in this paragraph is sufficient to train 11,000 reserve officers 
or not. I sincerely hope that it is. My judgment in regard to 
this matter is that we should provide sufficient money to train 
every reserve officer who desires to be trained, I think that 
is money well spent. There is nothing that we can do in this 
country that will do so much in preparedness for war as to 
have a well-organized and trained body of officers, and you can 
not do that, you can not keep the morale of the officers who 
desire to be trained to a proper standard, unless you give the 
officers the training that they are entitled to and need. I think 
it is fair to assume that the propaganda we have been hearing 
about on this matter is a fair and honorable propaganda. It 
is brought to us on the part of the men themselves. R 

There is no question but what we are penny-wise and pound- 
foolish unless we provide sufficient money to train all of the 
officers who desire to be trained. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. SNYDER. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of the sum total appropriated last year 
there is to-day remaining $381,000 unexpended. 

Mr. SNYDER. That may be true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the officers were not trained it was not 
due to lack of appropriation by Congress, 

Mr. SNYDER. That may be so. It may be that last year 
arrangements could not be made so quickly to take care of the 
great number of reserve officers we found in the Reserve Corps, 
but there can not be any question about that now, and if the 
managers of our Army down here are not keeping in step with 
this situation it is not the fault of the reserve officers. They 
should take the money we provide for that purpose and put 
themselves in a position to use it, and if they do not do it 
they ought to be reprimanded for it. Everyone in this House 
knows that I have always been an advocate of preparedness. 
The first thing I did when I came into this House eight years 
ago was to drop a bill into the basket authorizing the expendi- 
ture of a half billion dollars to be divided equally between the 
Army and the Navy for the purpose of preparing the country 
for war that was imminent at that time, and if that had been 
done and the money had been expended for the necessaries of 
war this country would have saved a few years later more 
than a billion dollars in the purchase of the same items. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it known how many officers will want 
training during the next year? 

Mr. SNYDER. My understanding is that 17,000 have applied 
for training now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
mittee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think that 17,000 have directly 
applied, but a questionnaire has been sent out and they have 
endeavored to recruit the number of officers for training pur- 
poses, and either 17,000 or 19,000 have indicated their desire to 
be trained. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What does the committee propose to do 
with the seven or eight thousand not covered by the appro- 
priation? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We think they can well wait another year 
to get their training, and that in training 11,000 it is a very 
good start. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
me to pursue the inquiry a little further? 

Mr. SNYDER. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. How long since those seven or eight 
thousand men have had any training? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I presume most of them got their training 
during the war, but 2,900 have come in during the last year, 


The gentleman from Maryland asks unan- 
Is there objection? 


Is that the information of the com- 
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fresh from the schools and colleges, graduates of the Reserve 
Officers“ Training Corps training. I do not think there is any 
necessity for training these men every year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is not the purpose of my inquiry. 
I am trying to find out whether there are seven or eight thou- 
sand men who want training and have not had it since the war. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think there are seven or eight 
thousand men who are clamoring for training. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I have great confidence in the 
ability of the distinguished chairman of this subcommittee. 
I have no doubt that he has made a careful study of this propo- 
sition, but it seems to me there is no activity of the Army 
wherein we can get so much for so little as we can by keepin 
our reserve officers trained as they should be for service, oon 
I think we ought to provide every year to give training to not 
only those who are desirous of having training but as many 
more as this Congress believes should be trained, so that they 
may be in a position to train troops at any time they might 
be called upon to do so. I am in favor of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. He] unless it can be 
shown that sufficient money is provided here for the purpose 
of training all officers who decide to be trained this year. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I heartily agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Snyper]. According to the state- 
ment made by the chairman of the committee, there will be at 
least eight or nine thousand of these reserve officers who can 
not be trained and who have received no training since they 
went out of the service. If we are to take advantage of the 
opportunity we now have of keeping these reserve officers in 
training, we should give them an opportunity each year to 
continue the work. If they have the opportunity now, they 
will take advantage of it and do this work. If you postpone 
it for four or five years, it may be possible they may lose inter- 
est in it and you will not get their service. 

I want to say a word about the statement of the chairman 
of the subcommittee relative to this propaganda. This is not 
propaganda, As stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Snyper], it is an honest desire on the part of these reserve 
officers to take their training every year and to keep abreast 
of the latest there is in military matters. 

As suggested by the gentleman from New York, I believe we 
will make a mistake if we refuse to give these officers the oppor- 
tunity to continue this training. It has now been more than 
three years since some of them have had this training, and at 
least 9,000 of them can not have any training this year. My 
judgment is that you can multiply that 9,000 several times and 
still be within the limit of those who desire to continue the 
training. I am heartily in favor of the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Maryland, and I believe if these officers 
are willing to devote their time to the interest of the Govern- 
ment we can afford to pay their expenses in order to keep these 
reserve officers well trained. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I want the House to know 
and understand the liberal spirit with which the committee has 
treated the growth of these requests for training activities out- 
side of the Regular’ Army. In the year 1916 there was appro- 
priated the sum of $4,000,000 all told for training camps, re- 
serves, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and training in the 
National Guard. During last year there was appropriated 
$35,895,000 for this purpose. This year the amount will be 
greater, so that it is a continual growth and augmentation of 
these activities, and we must not complain of the increased 
cost in this bill if we allow these expenses to expand beyond 
a reasonable amount each year. The committee has endeavored 
to meet this growing demand for training in a reasonable way. 
It does not believe that the matter should be allowed to get 
entirely out of control. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. As I look through the list of 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, enlisted reserve corps, divisional and 
regimental headquarters, camp maintenance, reserve officers’ 
training camp, ordnance stores, military supplies, and civilian 
military training camps I find there is a total in the Budget 
estimate of $10,200,759. That has been reduced by the com- 
mittee to $7,140,220. The committee seems to have taken off a 
third from almost every item, and from the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps the allowance is reduced from the Budget estimate of 
$1,746,709 to $1,100,000. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. It seems to me the committee 
has been much less liberal than the Budget. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. We have pruned the figures 
of the Budget. 
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Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I should think the committee 
has. 

Mr. ANTHONY. On this question of the reserve officers the 
Army wants to train 15,000; and the committee thinks that 
11,000, 100 per cent more than were trained this year, will be 
sufficient. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has Camp Des Moines, Iowa, been short- 
potted or mistreated in any way by the committee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think not. There is no specific appropria- 
tion for the camp, but I understand there will be another 
reserve officers’ camp at Des Moines, Iowa, this coming summer. 

Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. It was stated, I think, by the gentleman that 
only slightly over 5,000 officers were trained last year? 

Mr. ANTHONY. A little less than that. There is $318,000 
of the appropriation unused. 

Mr. SNYDER. But from now until next July the balance 
will be used up or could be used? Does the gentleman know 
whether all the officers who desired to be trained last year 
were trained or not? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; it was a new activity, and undoubtedly 
they did not train all the officers who desired to be trained. 

Mr. SNYDER. I recall during the periods of 1916 and 1917, 
when we were getting ready to go to war, we fellows who were 
in favor of preparedness met up with this same sort of proposi- 
tion in regard to things that ought to have been done to get us 
ready for war. Now, I do not see any war on the horizon at 
the present time, but I think this is the cheapest way we can 
go ahead and prepare for war. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does the gentleman from New York realize 
that with the appropriation in this bill the Regular Army 
during the coming summer will have about 250,000 men on its 
hands to train, including the National Guard; and there will 
be tremendous training activities going on in this country, 
more men under arms than ever before in the history of the 
country? Now, do not let us overdo it. 

Mr. SNYDER. That sounds well; but when we get back 
home and see how difficult it is to get these fellows in the Army 
to train, and everything, I fear there is going to be less than 
250,000 this year under proper training. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The money is here for them. 

Mr. SNYDER. Unless they are encouraged to do it by 
reasonable treatment on the part of the Military Committee, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. How does this appropriation 
compare with the request made of the subcommittee? 

Mr, ANTHONY. The Budget estimate, as I have stated, pro- 
vided training for about 15,000 and this appropriation we make 
will train about 11,000. 

Mr. HILL. The difference in amount between my amend- 
ment and that carried in the bill is $646,709; 

The CHAIRMAN, .The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words for the purpose of asking the gentleman a question. 
I would like to ask the chairman if he does not think it would 
tend to discourage men from entering the Officers“ Reserve 
Corps and remaining in the Officers’ Reserve Corps if we do 
not make reasonable provision for the training of those officers 
who want training and whom the War Department say they 
have the facilities to train? If men enter the reserve corps 
and want training, men who are really interested and want to 
become efficient officers, and they are told by the War Depart- 
ment they can take care of, say, 17,000 officers, and you make 
provision for only 11,000, does not the gentleman think these 
officers will be rather discouraged? Desirable men will not 
want to stay in and other men will not want to come in. They 
will realize they can not be trained in the reserve corps. They 
may be willing to accept the situation if they are convinced 
that the Army can not assimilate them rapidly enough to fur- 
nish training for all who want it, but if they are told by the 
Army that they can take care of them and Congress refuses 
to make the necessary appropriation, it seems to me it would 
have the tendency to discourage them and to weaken interest 
in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I think the gentleman hit the nail on the 
head when he said “ reasonable provision,” and that is what the 
committee has tried to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland, 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amend- 
ment again reported? Was the amendment changed? 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. ANTHONY) there were—ayes 
27, noes 83. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

On the vote by tellers, Mr. DowErLL and Mr. Hix reported 
there were—ayes 29, noes 58. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr, Crockett, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had insisted upon 
its amendments to the bill (H. R. 13593) making appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
had appointed Mr. Townsend, Mr. STERLING, Mr. MOKELLAR, 
and Mr, Hares as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment the bill (H. R. 13511) granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS, 


For the procurement, maintenance, and issue, under such regulations 
as may be prescribed by the 8 ot War, to institutions at which 
one or more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are main- 
tained, of such blie animals, means of transportation, supplies, 
tentage, 1 and uniforms as he may deem necessary, and to 
forage at the expense of the United States public animals so 
and to pay commutation in leu of uniforms at a rate to be fixed an- 
nually by the Secreta: of War; for transporting said animals and 
other authorized supplies and equipment from place of issue to the 
several institutions and training camps and return of same to place of 
issue when necessary ; for the establishment and maintenance of camps 
for the further pract cal instruction of the members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and for 1 taal members of such corps to 
and from such camps, and to subsist t while traveling to and from 
such camps and while remaining therein, so far as appropriations will 
permit; or in lieu of transport them to and from — 5 camps and 
ie aa them while en route to pay them travel allowance at the 
rate of 5 cents per mile for the distance by the shortest usually trav- 
eled route from the places from which they are authorized to proceed 
to the camp and for the return travel thereto, and to g the return 
travel pay in advance of the actual performance of the travel: for 
pay for students attending advanced camps at the rate preseribed for 
soldiers of the seventh grade of the lar Army; for the payment 
of commutation of subsistence to members of the senior division of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at a rate not exceeding the cost of the 
garrison ration prescribed for the 3 Y as authorised in the act a 

roved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act approved June 4, 1920, 
$3,250,000, to remain available un December 31, 1924: Provided, 
at uniforms and other equipment or material issued to the Reserve 
Officers' Training Corps in accordance with law shall be furnished 
from surplus or reserve stocks of the War Department without — 
ment from this appropriation, except for a expense incu in 
the manufacture or issue, in so far as said stocks are in excess of 
actual requirements of the Regular Army for the fiscal year 1924: 
Provided further, That in no case shall the amount paid from this 
appropriation for uniforms, equipment, or material furnished to the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps from stocks under the control of the 
War Department be in excess of the price current at the time the 
issue is made: Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated 
im this act shall be used for the organization or maintenance of addi- 
tional mounted, motor transport, tank, or air units in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps: Provided further, That not to exceed $10,000 
of the total pa harbor by this act * be expended for the trans- 
portation of authorized Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students who 
may be competitors in the national rifle match, and to subsist them 
while traveling to and from said match and while remaining thereat. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
The appropriation contained in this section for the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps is $3,250,000. I would like to ask the 
chairman how many that will train under the plan submitted? 

Mr. ANTHONY. This is an appropriation to take care of 
training in schools and colleges; and the figures show that 
during the current year there were 103,999 in training, of 
which 9,796 were in the advanced course. 

It is estimated that there will be 110,000 in training during 
the next fiscal year; and this appropriation will take care of 
that number, because we provide for the use of reserve stocks 
of the Army in addition to these appropriations, 

Mr. HILL. This takes care of what are known as the “ red, 
white, and blue” courses, does it not? A 
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Mr. ANTHONY. No. You have civilian military training 
in your mind. It is for schools and colleges entirely, and for 
the summer training camps of those who are being trained in 
schools and colleges, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVILIAN MILITARY TRALNING CAMPS. 

For furnishing, at the expense of the United States, to warrant 
officers, enlisted men, and civilians attending training cam main- 
tained under the provisions of section 47-d of the national defense 
act of June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, uniforms, 
including altering, 1 7 washing, and cleaning when necessary, sub- 
sistence, and transportation, or in lieu of such transportation and of 
subsistence for travel to and from camps, travel allowances at 5 cents 
per mile, as prescribed in said section 47-d; for such expenditures as 
are author by said section 47-d as may be necessary for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of said camps, $2,000,000, together with the 
re balance of the appropriation for this purpose for the 
fi year 1928, to remain available until December 31, 1924: Pro- 
vided, That the funds herein appropriated shall not be used for the 
training of any person who is over 27 years of age: Provided further, 
That uniforms and other equipment or material furnished in accord- 
ance with law for use at civilian military training camps shall be fur- 
nished from surplus or reserve stocks of the War Department without 
perment from this appropriation, except for actual expense incurred 

the manufacture or issue, in so far as said stocks are in excess of 
actual requirements of the Regular Army for the fiscal year 1924: 
Provided further, That in no case shall the amount id from this 
appropriation for uniforms, equipment, or material furnished in accord- 
ance with law for use at civilian military training camps from stocks 
under control of the War Department be in excess of the price current 
at the time the issue is made. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HILL. This appropriates $2,000,000 as against $2,972,150 
asked for, but the report of the committee states that in addi- 
tion to the $2,000,000 there is an unexpended balance from the 
appropriation for 1923. How much is that unexpended bal- 
ance? 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is an unexpended balance from the 
current year’s appropriation of approximately $500,000, which 
the committee makes available for use next year in addition to 
this $2,000,000 appropriation; and in addition to that we give 
them authority to use the surplus and reserve stocks of the 
War Department, so that there is approximately $3,000,000 
available. 

Mr. HILL. So that this item is really more than the depart- 
ment asked for, or is it practically the same? g 

Mr. ANTHONY. The department asked for $2,972,150. It 
is simply a question of how much they will get out of the sur- 
plus and reserve. 

Mr. HILL. But you do give them about $500,000 of an un- 
expended balance, which makes approximately $2,500,000 with- 
out the reserve stocks? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; and it is our understanding that- the 
department. will use it in preparing the camps this year in 
anticipation of the summer work, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is with- 
drawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 
PAY, ETC., OF THE ARMY, 
Pay of officers: For pay of officers of the line and staff, $31,214,358. 


Mr, HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HULL: Page 16, line 9, after the figures 
“ $31,214,358,” insert: “Provided, That no part of the money herein 
appropriated shall be used to pay for the allowance or subsistence of 
any captain promoted after the passage of this act in the Army until 
all first lieutenants in the Army otherwise eligible who were demoted 
from the grade of captain under the provisions of the act of Congress 
eee June 30, 1922, as amended by the act of September 14, 1922, 

hall be promoted to the grade of captain in advance of officers who 
were serving in the grade of first Heutenant on June 30, 1920, not- 
withstanding the names of some of those demoted captains are carried 
on the promotion list below the names of some first lieutenants.” 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York reserves 
the point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is necessary to 
argue the point of order. I am sure that this amendment 
comes within the Holman rule. It is a limitation and will 
save money. 

I want to say, however, that that is not the main object of 
the amendment. The real object of this amendment is to do 


an act of justice to about 200 officers who have been demoted. 
It comes about in this way: In 1920 we passed the Army 
reorganization act, and, due to that act, they reorganized the 
Army and placed certain men in certain grades and with com- 
pensating rank. We permitted them to place men who had 
had World War experience as they saw fit, according to the 
efficiency that those officers had shown during the war. Now 
they took a great number of National Guard officers and others 
and placed them above some who had had longer service rec- 
ords. It was due to their actual efficiency as officers, as demon- 
strated in the World War. I am sure you will all agree that 
this was wise. r 

Now, we passed later on a single list line of promotion. 
It is a very complicated affair. I believe that it is a good piece 
of legislation, It was designed to do away with the jealousy 
between the different corps in the Army, and all the Army 
officers were placed on a single list line of promotion. Now, 
when they placed them there they placed them according to 
length of service. Some who were captains in the Army at 
that time were placed below certain first lieutenants. After- 
wards we passed what was known as the Anthony bill, which 
called for demotions, and they had to demote some of these 
captains, . 

Now, when they demoted these captains to first lleutenants 
they were on the single list, and in some 200 cases, as I 
understand it, they were placed below men who had never been 
a captain, Now, unless you adopt an amendment like this, 
this will happen in the Army: Some who have never been 
captains will be promoted to captains before those captains 
who have been demoted have been restored to the rank they 
held. I am sure all gentlemen will admit that this is a rank 
injustice, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Is this amendment introduced for the 
purpose of preventing maladministration in the War Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. HULL. No. It is to remedy a condition that was not 
contemplated when the original acts were passed. I do not 
think that anyone can blame the Committee on Military Affairs 
or the Committee on Appropriations or the War Department, 
It is just one of those things that happen, an actual injustice 
that should be corrected by a piece of legislation like this, And 
I want to say that this will save money, but I am not asking 
it on account of the saving of money. I am asking it simply 
as an act of justice. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. I am in favor of the gentleman’s proposal, 
but does not the gentleman think this would be a good time to 
rearrange and do justice to other classes in addition to the 
classes he has mentioned wherein injustice has occurred along 
the same lines? 

Mr. HULL. I will vote for any amendment that the gentle- 
man will propose that will correct an act of injustice if it 
is not within a point of order. But I have given up the idea of 
the possibility of correcting in a million years all the injustices 
that have been committed in time of war. 

Mr. KINDRED. Then the gentleman is not an optimist? 

Mr. HULL, Not as to correcting injustices done in war. 
War is always Wrong and unjust. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. - There is a point of order reserved. With- 
out objection, the gentleman from Illinois will be recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Gentlemen of the committee, this is a 
rather important proposition, and one that has in it a very 
great deal of justice to a certain class of Army officers. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] was a little mistaken when 
he said all of the officers in the Army were put upon the single 
list. That is not correct so far as the chaplains and the medi- 
cal officers are concerned, but the officers of the other organi- 
zations were placed upon the single list, and they were placed 
in the order of their length of service, time being the measure 
by which they were placed upon that single list. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BRIGGS. When they were placed on the single promo- 
tion list according to length of service, that was irrespective 
of the branch of the service, too, was it not? 

Mr. MeKENZIE. Oh, yes. When the Anthony amendment 
was adopted, requiring the elimination from the commissioned 
personnel of the Army of a certain number of officers and the 
demotion of others in order to bring the number within 12,000, 
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it was found necessary to demote a great many captains. Their 
commissions as captains were surrendered, and they were com- 
missioned as first lieutenants, and they now find themselves in 
the grade of first Heutenants. But there was a provision at- 
tached to that which provided that their pay should not be 
reduced, and under the pay bill the grade does not control the 
pay of an Army officer, but the length of service now controls. 

The only point really involyed in this matter is that when 
a vacancy occurs in the grade of captain under the law the 
senior first lieutenant moves into that vacancy. I do not 
know how the gentleman has his amendment prepared, 
whether he has the language just as it should be or not, but 
the purpose of it is to promote one of these men now serving 
as first lieutenants who was demoted from the grade of cap- 
tain, and that they shall proceed along that line until all of 
these officers now serving as first lieutenants and who were 
formerly captains shall be promoted into the grade of captain 
over the officers who are serving in the grade of first lieutenant. 
That is all there is to this amendment. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr: McKENZIE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to see if I understand the principle of 
the single list correctly. Suppose a man is serving as captain 
in the Cavalry and he dies and a vacancy is created by reason 
of his death. Would a man who is serving in the Infantry 
be promoted to fill that vacancy? 

Mr. McKENZIE. My good friend from Texas is thinking 
of days long since gone by, when officers were commissioned 
in the Artillery or the Cavalry or the Infantry. Now they are 
commissioned in the Army of the United States and detailed 
to these various branches. 

Mr. BLACK. I know, but a man who had served in the 
Cavalry might have a special qualification for that service. 
I understand that under this proposition they might take a 
man out of the Infantry or take him out of the Quartermaster’s 
Department and commission him to fill that vacancy caused 
by the death of a captain in the Cavalry. 

Mr. McKENZIE. No; it means this, that if a captain who 
has served in the Cavalry dies, that makes a vacancy in the 
grade of captain, and the senior first lieutenant will move up 
into that grade: 

Mr. BLACK. Regardless of what branch he has been 
serving in? 

Mr. MeKENZIB. Regardless of the branch. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHELIN of Michigan. Let me see if I under- 
stand it. There are some men now holding commissions as 
first lieutenants who were formerly captains? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. When they were given 
the rank of captains originally they were selected on account 
of merit? f 

Mr. MCKENZIE. That is the understanding. 

Mr. McLAUGHLEN of Michigan. And then it was found 
necessary to demote them after the war? 

Mr. McKENZI®. Under the Anthony amendment. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Now, in filling these 
yacancies the idea is to take these men who have shown their 
ability and capacity to be captains, who have earned their 
standing by merit, instead of promoting over them or in- 
stead of them some first lieutenants who have never shown 
any capacity? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. I will simply say to the gentleman 
from Michigan that there has been a proposal made to rein- 
state those captains, but to carry them on a single list of their 
own as surplus captains. You will remember that the legisla- 
tion that we enacted on the appropriation bill provided for the 
arrangement of the officers in all of the grades within 12,000. 
Now, if we should put these men in as captains, we would have 
more captains than are provided for in the law, but the proposi- 
tion has been made that they be carried as surplus. That would 
increase the expense of the Government; but the plan sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] simply provides 
that as vacancies occur in the grade of captain, those captains 
who are now serving as first lieutenants, having been demoted 
from the grade of captain, shall have the first right to promo- 
tion into the vacancies as captains. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZI®. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. As I understand, those captains 
who were demoted are now drawing the pay of captains? 

Mr. McKENZIB®. Yes. 


Mr. GARRETT of Texas. And this does not change their 
per simply puts them back to their former status and 
ran 

Mr. McKENZIE. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired, 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, in regard to the point of order 
which I reserved; I want to make this statement, with the 
Chair’s permission: I have no comment to make on the merits 
of the proposition, but will address myself to the point of order, 
I sincerely believe that we are making a mistake in the com- 
mittee and in the House by repeatedly incorporating legislation 
on appropriation bills. I think we should curtail the power of 
the Committee on Appropriations rather than enlarge it; de- 
crease rather than increase the practice which has been growing 
of placing legislation on appropriation bills in the guise of limi- 
tations or as direct legislative enactments. I grant that the 
effort to incorporate legislative provisions upon these bills 
when made from the floor by Members not members of the 
Appropriations Committee is not so distasteful as when the 
effort is inaugurated by the committee itself, but in either case 
it is unwise, in my opinion, and contrary to our practice and 
procedure, 

In my judgment, this amendment is clearly subject to a point 
of order. I do not think it can be shown, as argued by its 
sponsor, that it makes on its face such a saving to the Federal 
Treasury as to bring it within the protection of the Holman rule. 
I think the amendment, by including directions for the con- 
duct of officers, makes it not a limitation as such, but legislation 
and therefore repugnant to the rule. According to section 3854, 
of volume 4, Hinds, a proposition to establish affirmative direc- 
tions for an executive officer constitutes legislation and is not in 
order on a general appropriation bill. My own feeling is that 
the time has come when we should look with disfavor upon 
these provisions which propose in reality legislation in sub- 
stance, if not in form, on appropriation bills. If I were voicing 
my own sentiments merely, in view of my personal feeling and 
in line with decisions of the Chair, I would make a point of 
order against the amendment, but my friends on the great Mili- 
tary Committee who have studied the needs of this proposition 
have convinced me that it is absoutely essential, and, therefore, 
I am going to be inconsistent, and instead of making the point 
of order, which I think should be made, I make a protest in- 
stead. In view of the persuasive appeal of my friends and in 


deference to their knowledge of the necessity of this amend- 


ment, I withdraw the reservation of the point of order, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, the committee has no objec- 
tion to the amendment that has just been offered. I would like, 
however, to have the House understand that this legislation 
comes from outside the committee, and if the gentlemen who 
offer it desire to use this appropriation bill as a vehicle for 
what I consider is a meritorious amendment I am glad to accept 
it. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rage 16, line 9, after the figures “ $31,214,358,” strike out the 
period and insert a colon and add the following: “ Provided, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended to pay any officer who in 
Peace time permits any man under 21 osia of age to be enlisted with- 
out the parents’ knowledge or consent. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order to that. This amendment can not be placed in 
the bill at the point suggested, because there has been another 
amendment adopted at that place, 

Mr. BLANTON, My amendment should come in after the 
other amendment. 

Mr, ANTHONY, Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order. 
May we have the amendment again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. : 

The Clerk again reported the amendment, as follows: 

Page 16, line 9, after the last amendment, strike out the period, 
insert a colon, and add the following: “ Pr >d, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended to pay any officer who in peace time 
permits any man under 21 years of age to be enlisted without the 
parents’ knowledge and consent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan and the 
gentleman from Kansas reserve points of order. The Chair 
will hear the gentleman from Kansas on the point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that the 
amendment is a limitation. 
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Mr. BLANTON. It is clearly a limitation, and it would be 
in order if it were not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas with- 
draw his reservation of a point of order? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I started this fight some 
time ago with my friend from New York [Mr. Hicks] against 
enlisting men under 21 years of age against the consent of their 
parents, and I think we ought to carry the fight on to a finish. 
There is hardly a week passes that I do not get a communica- 
tion from some parent objecting to their minor son being in the 
service. In war time the Government has the right, if they are 
needed, if the Government exhausts the man power and needs 
the minor, it has a right to take my minor boy or yours, but in 
peace time the Government ought not to have that right. I do 
not know of any State that denies to the mother and father 
of the youth of this land the supervision of their boy until he 
is 21 years of ago. I think every State gives that right to the 
parents. Every State gives to the parents the right of the 
service of their sons until they are 21 years of age, and yet in 
peace time we let the Army officers go into the homes of our 
constituents and enlist their boys under 21 years of age con- 
tinually without the knowledge and consent of the parents, 

The parents are holding us responsible and they ought to hold 
us responsible. I know the present law permits the Army and 
Navy to enlist boys 18 years of age, but they enlist them under 
18 years of age. I had that question up here with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Hicks] some weeks 
ago over a boy who had been enlisted at the age of 15 years, 
and his parents had tried for months to get him out without 
success. After I had those several colloguies with my friend 
from New York here on the floor, I am thankful to say that 
within the last two weeks they have sent the young boy Brad- 
shaw home, and he is at home now with an honorable dis- 
charge. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr, KINDRED. Has the gentleman had within recent times 
any great deal of trouble in seeuring the release of boys who 
have gone into the Navy who have lied about their ages? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is an unkind reference to these boys 
by the gentleman from New York. If the gentleman knew some 
of the mothers that I know he would not make that statement. 
Here is what happens. A slick-tongued recruiting officer goes 
to your or my home town. He has all sorts of advertisements 
about the sea and the world that appeal to the unsophisticated 
country boy 15, 16, 17, or 18 years of age. By the blandishments 
of this recruiting officer he is persuaded to enlist. When the 
boy goes to enlist he reads down the paper and note, This says 
that I am swearing that I am 18 years of age.” “Oh, that is 
all right,” says the reeruiting officer, “go on and sign.“ That 
has happened in many cases, and so far as the oath is con- 
cerned, there is no oath administered lots of times. There is no 
oath administered to impress the boy that he is swearing to a 
lie. He does not realize that he is swearing to a lle. He is 
imposed upon. He wants to see the world and goes and enlists, 
and his mother later appeals to the officers—if it is the Navy, to 
the Bureau of Navigation—to discharge him, and the bureau 
says your boy swore to a lie, we probably will have to take 
action against him, and intimates that he may be tried and 
given a dishonorable discharge. 

Mr. KINDRED. May I suggest that I have had a number 
of cases where I am much concerned to secure the release, and 
I have found the Government in recent times has been very de- 
sirous to comply with the wishes of the dependent parents. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not on the question of dependency, but if 
you can show that they are under 18 years of age and you get 
up here and fight, as I did, you can get them released finally ; 
but suppose they are over 18 years of age, what is the fact 
then? Just this morning I received a letter from a farmer in 
my district. He owns a little farm and he owes a debt upon it. 
He can barely make a living. His main dependence was a boy 
just over 18 years of age. The boy enlisted not long ago, and 
now he wants that boy. 

Mr. SNYDER. Does the boy want to get out? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the boy wants to get out, since now 
he finds out that the glamour of travel is gone. I can not get 
that boy out, because the man can not make the proper affidavit 
of dependency. I have just written him to say that his boy 
can not be gotten out, because the father is not dependent upon 
him in the sense the Army requires he should be, in that he 
has a farm—although he owes debts upon it, he is not dependent 
on this boy entirely for his support—notwithstanding he is a 
Si por 18 years of age. I want to reach just such cases 
as tha 


Mr. KINDRED. May I ask if the department has not been 
liberal in its construction of those conditions? 

Mr. BLANTON. It has stood on the letter of the law in 
many cases, 

Mr. KINDRED. I have found it has not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROSE. I would like to bring to the attention of the 
gentleman for what it is worth a case of the kind that he has 
been describing. I know of a woman at home who has three 
sons. All entered the Army. She asked me to get her son 
released. I found the boy was just 17 years of age. I sent 
for the boy and I told him that he had made an affidavit that he 
was 18 years of age. He told me that he told the officer he 
was not 18, and he said the officer told him, “ That is all right; 
we will take care of that.” : 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, that has happened, I dare say, in every 
district in the United States. There are hundreds of just such 
instances. If they are over 18 years of age you can not get 
them out in most cases unless the parents are absolutely de- 
pendent upon them. Therefore, my amendment reaches just 
such cases. It provides that if they want to enlist boys under 
21 years of age they must get the consent of their parents 
first, and if their parents are willing, well and good. Lots of 
parents are willing to have their boys goin. That is all right, 
but unless thelr mothers and fathers are willing to have those 
minor boys go into the service they ought not to be taken by the 
Government in time of peace, and that is as far as my amend- 
ment goes. What excuse are we going to offer our constitu- 
ents at home for not stopping this? My amendment will stop 
it. Why not adopt it? When you go back home and some 
mother comes to you and asks you why you did not stop it, 
stating that you had an opportunity, what excuse are you going 
to offer for permitting the Army to take their minor boys 
without their knowledge and consent? 

Mr. FOCHT. Is it correct that these recruiting sergeants 
get paid so much per head? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, no. They used to, but they do not 
now; but the business of a recruiting sergeant is to recruit. 
He takes a pride in it. He wants to get the men for the Army 
and the Navy. He wants to get action; he wants to do like 
Congressmen do, take back the bacon. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does it not add to the merit of his record? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course it does. 

Mr, KINDRED. And to his probable promotion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course it does. If he goes out and gets 
no men recruited, he comes back with a black eye, but when 
he comes back with a number of recruited men he gets a little 
better standing, because every time you increase the enlistment 
personnel it sort of pushes up some officer a little higher in 
rank. We ought to stop this. We ought to stop putting these 
young minors in the Army and the Navy against the knowl- 
edge and consent of their parents, and I hope my colleagues will 
help pass this limitation and let the Army understand that we 
do not want in peace time boys under 21 years of age taken 
in unless their parents are willing. If my amendment is not 
broad enough amend it, but it ought to be passed in this bill. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I have had a number of cases in my office of 
boys who have been enlisted under 18 years of age. I have 
never had the slightest trouble in securing a prompt dismissal, 
and I have not had a case where any deception was practiced 
by the enlistment officer. In all of these cases the boys repre- 
sented themselyes as being over 18 years of age, and, so far as 
I know, the enlisting officers believed the boys’ statements. I 
do not think any Member of this House is having trouble at 
the present time in securing the prompt discharge of a boy 
from the Army or the Navy or the Marine Corps if it can be 
shown that the boy was under legal age at the time of enlist- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 8 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Would it not be just about as easy 
and efficient. for the recruiting officer to require the proof at 
the time he enlists a boy, as at the time of dismissal? If you 
attempt to get one of these boys out, the Army requires a birth 
certificate or the affidavits of disinterested witnesses. Why 
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should not the enlisting officer require those things at the be- 
ginning and save all of this trouble? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not see any objection to that, but that 
is not covered by this amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. This would in effect reach the same 
thing, because they would either have to get the consent of 
the parents or the recruiting officer would have to satisfy him- 
self that the boy is over 21 years of age. He would require 
this proof under this amendment. It would require a birth 
certificate or some very strong affidavits if the boy did not 
have the parents’ consent. 

Mr. HUSTED. This amendment goes a good deal further. 
The legal age at the present time is 18. This would raise the 
legal age from 18 to 21. Under the present law if a boy is 
under 18 years of age, he is absolutely entitled to dismissal on 
his own application or upon the application of a parent or 
guardian. If he is over 18 years of age he is not entitled to 
dismissal, and under the rules and regulations he can not se- 
cure dismissal unless the dependency of the parents upon the 
boy’s services can be shown. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Let me make this suggestion in this 
connection. In practically every State in the Union, I take it, 
the parents are entitled to the boy’s services and any earnings 
he may make until the boy is 21 years of age. During peace 
times does not the gentleman think that before the United 
States Government utilizes the services of these boys it should 
secure the consent of those who are entitled to these services? 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not think that is necessary; but if it 
were necessary, this amendment should not be adopted in the 
form in which it has been drawn. It provides that no part of 
this appropriation shall be used to compensate any officer who 
permits the enlistment of a boy under 21 years of age without 
the consent of his parents. Now, it says“ anyone“ who permits 
enlistments. Does that apply solely to the enlistment officer, 
or to whom does it apply? z 

Mr. CLAGUB. If the gentleman will permit, I understood 
him to say that the gentleman had no trouble in getting boys 
under 17 years of age discharged. Did not they receive a dis- 
honorable discharge? 

Mr. HUSTED. No; they did not receive a dishonorable dis- 
charge. s 

Mr. JONES of Texas. He did not receive an honorable dis- 
charge. They received a discharge without honor, 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, it does not say without honor; I think 
I am correct about it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is a blue discharge, which shows on 
its face it is not a discharge with honor. 

Mr. HUSTED. Well, if a boy under 18 years of age is en- 
ticed to enlist in the Army I think he is entitled to a discharge 
without any implication, at least, of dishonor. I agree to that 
absolutely; but I am talking about the amendment before the 
committee and not the changes in substantive law or in the 
rules and regulations of the War Department and the Navy 
Department, which are not covered by this amendment. This 
amendment penalizes any officer who permits the enlistment 
of a boy under 21 years of age without his parents’ consent. 
Now, that might be construed to apply to a great many more 
officers than the enlistment officer, and it will be penalizing him 
even though there is no wrongful intent upon the part of the 
enlistment or other officer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HUSTED, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUSTED. The amendment does not even provide that 
the officer must knowingly and willfully permit the boy to 
enlist. The officer may be absolutely innocent. <A large boy 
may come and represent himself to be over 21 years of age, and 
the officer accept him, He believes him to be over 21 years of 
age, and yet under the provisions of this amendment he would 
be penalized. No part of this appropriation could be used to 
compensate an officer even though that officer was absolutely 
innocent and accepted that boy in good faith. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman if this is not 
the case: Might not the point be raised if this amendment were 
passed that any officer would have to prove they did not violate 
the law before he drew pay? That is a very possible ruling 
the comptroller might make. 

Mr. HUSTED. I think that is a very possible ruling. 

Mr. BLANTON, What would happen if this amendment ts 
passed is they would quit enlisting minors. If we forbid any 
officer enlisting them, they would not enlist minors in peace 
times, 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 


Mr, HUSTED. Well, I think it would be very unwise by an 
amendment of this kind to change the legal age of enlistment, 
an age which has existed in our law for many years. Now, 
there are many boys who have not any parents, or if they have 
parents do not know who their parents are, between 18 years 
of age and 21 years of age who might want to enter the Army, 
and who are big enough and strong enough to enter the Army, 
and the Army might be a very good place for them to enter 
under the circumstances of their lives; and yet under the pro- 
visions of this amendment these boys are absolutely barred 
from enlistment in the Army, because it provides that no boy 
under 21 years of age can be enlisted without the consent of 
his parents. I think that objection alone is enough to show 
the folly of an amendment of this kind. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in eight minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to have some time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will make it 18 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 18 minutes. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Krn- 
DRED] desires three minutes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I desire to add in a very 
few words one or two thoughts to this discussion which are 
not original, but by way of emphasizing some matter which 
has already been brought out here. It is very desirable that 
the recruiting go on as rapidly and under as favorable circum- 
stances as possible, but it does seem that there should be some 
limitation placed upon the present activities of the recruiting 
officers who do entice our boys by the allurements of travel, 
and so forth. It is known that many boys have enlisted under 
age whose parents would have objected to their enlistment and 
whose parents are entirely dependent upon the services of 
those boys. Now, I believe that the amendment in principle 
is good, but it should be altered and modified to read in the 
common form of such an amendment, to the effect that if such 
recruiting officer willfully does this act and entices the boy 
and causes him to enlist under age, some limitation should be 
placed upon the recruiting officer, and at the proper time I 
desire to offer an amendment to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas with such a qualification to his amendment, 
and with that qualification I believe that we can go on and 
make the amendment workable in the form which I propose 
and at the same time relieve the parents and ourselves of a 
great many unnecessary complications in this matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will permit, the amend- 
ment had to be drawn to make it not subject to the point of 
order, If I had placed In the matter of which the gentleman 
speaks it would have been subject to the point of order, 

Mr. KINDRED. Let us have it out on that proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would be ruled out on a point of order. 

125 KINDRED, Is the gentleman sure it would be ruled 
out 

Mr. BLANTON. I am sure. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I offer a substi- 
tute to the amendment of the gentleman from Texas, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas offers a substitute for the amendment of- 
ferred by Mr. BLANTON: Page 16, at the end of the amendment pre- 
viously adopted, insert“ Provided, That no part of the funds herein 
appropriated shall be utilized for the recruiting or enlistment of 
boys under the age of 21 years without the written consent of the 
parents or guardians of such boys.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am willing to accept that, 
and I ask leave to withdrawn my amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MICHENER). The gentleman from 
Texas asks unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
hausted on this amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. By unanimous consent the time has 
been limited to 18 minutes, to be divided as follows: Three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. KINDRED], five 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOWELL], five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], and five 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones]. The gen- 
tleman from Texas is recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an 
amendment as a substitute at the end of that. Add this at 
the end of the Connally amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, is the time ex- 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Jones of Texas offers an amendment to the amendment offered 
by Mr. CONNALLY : At the end of the Connally amendment add the fol- 
lowing: “or unless the applicant furnishes a birth certificate or the 
affidavit of two disinterested witnesses showing such applicant for 
enlistment to be 21 years of age.” 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take 
up much time, but the only objection that was offered during 
the argument to the amendment that has been under discus- 
sion has been the fact that there might be some boy who had 
no parent or guardian—some boy who desired to enter the 
Army—and that the officers might be deceived in some in- 
stances, 

Now, this would take care of the boy who has no parent or 
guardian, and it would also protect the officer in this, that in 
all cases where there could be any possible doubt of the boy 
being 21 years of age he could either require the written con- 
sent of the parents, or if that were not obtainable, he could re- 
quire the boy to produce a birth certificate showing that he is 
21 years of age, or the affidavit of two disinterested witnesses 
who actually know the age of the boy. That would protect the 
officer. That is exactly what is required now before a dis- 
charge can be secured. Why not have that before you start in? 

Mr. HUSTED. I think there is but one case that should be 
covered which is not covered. It does not cover the boy under 
21 who has neither parent nor guardian. Now, if the amend- 
ment provided that no money should be used for enlistment pur- 
poses for the enlistment of boys under 21 without the consent 
of their parents or guardians, if any, that would cover the case; 
but I think your amendment should provide for the case of a 
boy who has no parent or guardian. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I accept that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I think that is correct. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Chairman, to insert those words “if any” 
after the words parents or guardians.” That is at the end of 
Mr. CoxxALLx's amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Page 16, 
at the end of the amendment previously adopted, insert: “Provided, 
That no part of the funds herein appropriated shall be utilized for the 
recruiting or enlistment of boys under the age of 21 years without the 
written consent of the parents or s, if any, of such boys. 


The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the modification? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Now, there is a further suggestion in 
connection with this matter: It is frequently more or less 
humiliating to the boy after he is in. He gets a discharge 
without honor. It is an expense to the Government. It is a 
trouble to the Government. All these things that are re- 
quired by this amendment are required before you get the 
boy out. Why not take time by the forelock and require it 
before the boy enters the Army? I can not see how there 
can be a legitimate objection to the amendment as finally 
prepared. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the governor of my State has 
forwarded to me a copy of a letter received by him from the 
mother of a boy who has just been enlisted in the Navy. From 
the statement in the letter received from the governor and from 
the statement in a copy of the letter received from the mother 
of the boy it appears that the boy was taken from the high 
school and enlisted in the Navy without any knowledge what- 
ever on the part of the mother. I want to ask the Clerk to 
read the copy of the letter of the mother, addressed to the 
governor of the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. N. E. KENDALL 
Governor State of Iowa. 


ADEL, IOWA, January 5, 1923. 


the tup in, and they were gone when we got there, and they onl 

laughed and 

work? I 

port and I 
was 

o as he ce 

be the ways our Government should do. Is 


him out, as I sure need him, as you will find? I have lived right in 
this town and pape here know. Would you please do what you can 
to anp ya get the boy? I will sure appreciate it more than I can tell. 


mother, 
Mrs. MINNIE MARKER STEELE. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, after taking this matter up 
with the Navy Department I find that the Navy Department 
has approved the action of the recruiting officer. I read from 
the last paragraph of a letter which I received from the depart- 
ment this morning: 

Before the bureau can consider the question of discha g young 
Marker it will be n that he present a written request by way 
of his immediate commanding officer with affidavits from disinterested 
person testifying as to the circumstances of the case. 

And so forth. 

Now, this case is just one of a kind that happens nearly every 
day, where these officers go to a town and take a boy and get 
him out of school and enlist him without his parents knowing 
anything about it. It is an outrage on the people of the coun- 
try. [Applause.] And the higher officers here, instead of put- 
ting the heel down on the officer who perpetrates this thing 
apparently approve the action of the officer. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DowELL] is a member of the party in power. Unless we 
are going to have a military government, where the military 
runs over the civil end of the Government, somebody on that 
side of the House, or somebody who is close to the administra- 
tion, ought to take up that matter and see that this recruiting 
officer is dealt with. And if you can not handle him through 
the War Department, then we ought to go after the War De- 
partment. This is only one of thousands of cases like this. 

Mr. DOWELL. I innocently assumed that all that would be 
necessary to do would be to take up with the department here 
the facts with reference to the conduct of this recruiting officer, 
and the matter would be instantly corrected, Now, I find the 
department here approved of the conduct of the recruiting 
officer, and the boy can get out only in the regular way. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman think it is unreasonable 
that the Navy Department, through the proper channels, makes 
the requirement that the gentleman has just indicated, in view 
of the fact that the boy has already sworn to a lie in order to 
get into the Navy? i 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; but that boy was under the control of 
the officer who was trying to recruit him; and instead of going 
to the boy’s mother, as he ought to have gone, he went to the 
school to get the age of the boy and found that he was over 
18 and then took him away without his parents knowing any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. KINDRED. Has not the gentleman found that uni- 
formly the department has released these boys when that for- 
mula has been followed? 

Mr. DOWELL. Iam reading you exactly the reply I received 
from the Navy Department after they had received a copy of 
this letter. I take it, they do not intend to release him. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, Congress and Con- 
gress alone is responsible for the situation presented by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL]. Congress is responsible 
for what happened out in Iowa, because heretofore we have 
permitted by law the enlistment of boys above the age of 18 
without the consent of their parents. So the officer in the case 
mentioned by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL] did what 
the law authorized him to do, did what he had a right to do 
under the law; and if anybody is to blame for it, it is Congress. 
If you want to correct that situation, adopt the amendment 
which I have offered and tell the War Department that it shall 
not enlist any boy under 21 years of age without the written 
consent of his parent or guardian. [Applause.] We have re- 
cently reduced the size of the Army. We have no urgent need 
for a large military force, and I do not believe that the Army 
needs men so badly that the Congress should authorize recruit- 
ing officers to invade high schools in Iowa and drag recruits 
from the schoolroom and place them in some military camp, 
where they may acquire habits of idleness and spend their 
youth without the advantage of pursuing their studies, I do 
not believe that we need men so badly that we should go out 
on the farms and into other useful occupations where a boy is 
earning a livelihood or learning a trade and perhaps contribut- 
ing to the support of his family and drag him off to a military 
camp against the protests and against the wails of their mothers 
and their fathers. If you will adopt my amendment, you will 
put a stop to it in the Army of the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, instances have been cited, 
and we are all acquainted with them, both in the Army and the 
Navy, where boys under 18 years of age have misrepresented 
their ages to recruiting officers and then some difficulty is en- 
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countered in securing their release. Of course, any young man 
under 18 years of age who enlists in either the Army or the 
Navy upon the misrepresentation of his age can secure an 
honorable discharge upon it being shown to the War Depart- 
ment, prior to his reaching the age of 18 years, that such mis- 
representation was made. 


Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber of the Military Committee. 

Mr. FIELDS. The boy does not secure an honorable dis- 
charge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have just confirmed my impression by 
calling up the office of The Adjutant General, who states that 
such a boy receives an honorable discharge. 

Mr. FIELDS. Regardless of any statement of the depart- 
ment, that is not the fact. 

Mr. MICHENER. I can confirm the statement of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Frs! that that is not the fact. 
That is, I have a case now pending. 

Mr. HICKS. In the Navy Department they give the boy an 
honorable discharge. 

Mr. STAFFORD. By adopting this amendment the House 
will virtually raise the age of enlistment from 18 to 21 years. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. My time is limited. I have only five min- 
utes. We have heard many protests here against legislation on 
appropriation bills. In this matter you are attempting to legis- 
late without a committee having given any consideration to 
the proposition. Criticism has been lodged against the Appro- 
priations Committee, which gives consideration in some degree 
at least to the legislation which it inserts in appropriation bills, 
but neither the Appropriations nor the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee has given this proposal any consideration. There are 
numerous instances where young men who have left home in 
early childhood to make their own living and who are 19 or 
20 years of age will not be able to enlist in the Army because 
of this drastic provision. If the gentleman would make it 18 
years, of course, it would merely carry into effect the exist- 
ing law. The argument of the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
CONNALLY] is that you want to hamper the Government in its 
enlistment of young men. I remember when I was 19 or 
20 years of age I was earning my own living. Why should I 
not have had the right to go and enlist if I were 19 years old 
and earning my own living as I was then? In some States the 
age of consent is 18. This is hastily considered legislation. 
The average age of the young men attending the citizens’ 
military training camps is but 17 years. That is voluntary, and 
I assume with the approval of the parents of the boys. It 
is up to the House whether in a spell of enthusiasm and 
sentimentalism they want to adopt a provision which will prac- 
tically change the age of enlistment. We have heard of a 
number of instances where boys have enlisted under the age 
of 18 by misrepresenting their ages. But that is not the ques- 
tion before the House—to make certain that boys under 18 
should not be accepted. If you want to make difficult the en- 
listment of our young men in cases where there is no mis- 
representation, go ahead and adopt this amendment, I am 
opposed to it because it has not been given the consideration 
that it deserves, and also because it virtually restricts volun- 
tary enlistments of all persons under 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones] to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
both amendments. 

The Clerk again reported the amendment offered by Mr. 
CONNALLY of Texas and the amendment to the amendment 
offered by Mr. Jones of Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Starrorp) there were 42 ayes and 29 noes. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. STAFFORD) there were 51 ayes and 26 noes. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For aviation increase to commissioned and warrant officers of the 
Army, $950,000, 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
gratified by the statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Starrorp] that the War Department has just notified bim 
that the department is now issuing an honorable discharge to 
the young men who have enlisted in the military service who 
are not of military age but who have been in the main enlisted 
through the influence of the recruiting officer, 

Members of the House will recall that I have been fighting 
this proposition for a long time. I have fought it here when 
I did it with but little assistance. I have fought it not only 
here but in the department, and I am gratified to learn that 
the department has at last decided to grant an honorable dis- 
charge in cases of this character. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connatty] well said a 
moment ago that many of the things that occur in the depart- 
ment, especially in regard to the enlistment of young men, are 
chargeable to Congress, and that is true. There is no other 
branch of the military service that touches the homes of the 
civil population as does the recruiting service of the Army. 
Just so long as Congress looks lightly upon the conduct of re- 
cruiting officers who continuously endeavor to exert their 
energies in recruiting into the service children under the legal 
age, just so long as Congress refuses to take any action upon 
that subject, and, moreover, when it is discussed here and 
Congress refuses to take action, these recruiting officers feel 
that they are licensed to continue their course. 

I take this opportunity, now that the amendment has been 
adopted in Committee of the Whole, to express the hope that it 
will remain in the bill when it leaves this Chamber and that it 
will be retained in the bill by the conferees, And I want to 
give notice now, Mr. Chairman, that, having succeeded thus far, 
if the bill shall come back from conference with this proposition 
eliminated it will result in a further fight on the floor of the 
House. I believe that the conferees will fight to retain it in 
the bill in conference, and in the event that they fail to do so, 
I trust that the membership of the House will reject the con- 
ference report and send it back to conference with instruc- 
tions to the conferees to rewrite it Into the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pay of enlisted men: For pay of enlisted men of tho line and staff, 
not including the Philippine Scouts, $53,494,207: Provided, That the 
total authorized number of enlisted men, not including the Philippine 
Scouts, shall be 125,000. 

Mr. McKENZIW. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
rise at this time to say that the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, the Hon. Jurrus Kaun, is not physically able 
to be present during the consideration of this bill. He had in- 
tended to appear at this time and make a speech in general 
debate, but his health will not permit him to attend the sessions 
of the House, He asked me, as one of his colleagues on the 
committee, if I would not state to the House that he is still of 
the belief that Congress made a mistake in the cutting of the 
enlisted personnel of the Army down to 125,000 and cutting the 
commissioned personnel from 13,000 to 12,000. He said that he 
wanted me to state to the House that he did not favor a large 
standing army; and indeed I know that that is true, for my 

sociation with him on the committee has convinced me that 

e is not in favor of a large standing army. When the Secre- 
tary of War and General March and others appeared before the 
committee and asked us to give them an army of 525,000 men 
or something over 500,000 men, Mr, KAHN opposed it and said 
that he favored an army of 175,000. He favors it now. He 
said that it was with much regret to him that with his long 
service on the committee and the study he has given matters of 
this character, realizing the condition of the world to-day when 
there are more armed men in Europe than ever before, our 
country should cut its military force down to the point where it 
now is, and that it gives him great concern, I told him that I 
would be very glad to make this statement to his colleagues in 
the House, and I am sure we all regret that he is not able to 
be here and speak for himself. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On s 16, line 18, strike out the figures “ 
“ $45,000,000.” And in line 20 after the wo 
the words “and twenty-five.” 


Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


53,494,207" and insert 
“hundred,” strike out 


1923. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a year ago the House 
adopted as the enlisted force of the Army 115,000 men. The 
Senate, as I now recall, adopted an amendment providing for 
a force of 140,000 as a maximum, with an average strength of 
130,000 men. In conference the limit was fixed at 125,000 men. 
That limit as carried in the existing law is recommended for 
adoption in the pending bill. That does not mean that there 
‘are 125,000 enlisted men at any one time in the year, It is im- 
possible under the arrangement of enlistment to have that 
number. The maximum number as figured by the War Depart- 
‘ment is 95 per cent of the total enlisted strength, or 118,500. 
But the 118,500 men are not all enlisted men. Technically they 
are enlisted men, but that also includes all of the noncommis- 
sioned officers, and those noncommissioned officers in the va- 
rious five grades numbered on October 81 last 28,970. On 
‘October 81 last the number of enlisted men proper was about 
86,000 men, and all the others of the total enlisted strength of 
114.800 were men in the noncommissioned-officer grade. So it 
will be seen that we are not eyen providing for an Army of 
125,000 men. We had on October 31 last a skeleton Army of 
enlisted men of 86,000, and that is the lowest, in my opinion, 
that the Army can possibly have to act as a skeleton Army for 
the various activities of the Government. 

We waged the fight as to the size of the Army and we waged 
it strongly in the committee of conference for three weeks, 
Neyer before in my legislative service here have I known of an 
appropriation bill being so long in conference as the Army 
appropriation bill last year. For three weeks, every day, morn- 
ing and afternoon, your conferees were contending for a lower 
military personnel, and we won. The personnel of this House 
has not changed. The Constitution provides that we shall not 
provide for a Military Establishment for a longer period than 
two years. Your subcommittee accepted the action of the 
House, which was agreed upon as the policy at least for this 
Congress, and decided that we would not go into the discussion 
of a question of that kind this session. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The only reason for my inter- 
rupting the gentleman is that he limited the time for debate 
to five minutes and then took it all himself. . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, if the gentleman had asked, I should 
have been glad to give him 10 minutes or 5 minutes, or even an 
hour, because, for one, I like to hear the gentleman expatiate 
on any topic. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it the gentleman's intention, 
in lines 18 and 19, to change the authorized strength of the 
Regular Army to 125,000 men instead of the number fixed in 
the defense act of 1920? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Texas offered the 
amendment. 

Mr. GONNALLY of Texas. Is the gentleman trying to mod- 
ify the number of the enlisted strength of the Army? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s colleague, Mr. Jones of 
Texas, is attempting to change the fixed law determined upon 
in the War Department appropriation act of last year, that the 
Army should be 125,000. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then you changed the act of 19207 

Mr. STAFFORD. We did. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What is the necessity for provid- 
ing that the total authorized number shall be 125,000 men if 
that is already existing law? Why does the gentleman want 
to risk modifying it at this time? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because we do not know that the appro- 

rintion of $53,494,000 might not be utilized some time during 

he year for a larger number than 125,000 men. 

We have accepted the estimates of the department that that will 
be what is required to maintain an Army of 125,000 as carried 
In the law, but so there will be no question it is the intention 
of Congress to have only 125,000 as the enlisted strength of the 
Army we iterate the present strength. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then under the existing law the 
Army could not have over 125,000 enlisted men? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It could not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas, 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For aviation increase to enlisted men of the Army, $200,000; Pro- 
wided, That this appropriation shall not be available for increased pay 
‘on fying status to more than 500 enlisted men. 


LXIV——121 


Is that permanent law? 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 25, after the word “ men,” change the od to a colon 
and add the following: “Provided further, That hereafter the authori- 
gation for increase in fying pay, contained in section 13-4 of the act 
of June 4, 1920, sball be construed to include warrant officers of the 
Army who may be ordered by proper authority to perform duty requir- 
lug them to participate regularly and frequently in aerial flights.” 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
order? 

Mr. HICKS. I reserve it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, the provision of pay to men and 
warrant officers for aviation increase has already been passed 
by the committee. I am of the opinion that that covers the 
ground that this amendment’ of mine covers, but we know that 
the comptroller is yery apt to raise questions that are not abso- 
lutely clear. Now, the purpose of this amendment is to pro- 
vide increase aviation pay for those warrant officers, and I 
understand there are very few of them, and there are not more 
than 10 or a dozen who are entitled to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Many more than that. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman, acting chair- 
man of the committee, to tell us how many there are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The hearings show there are 1,040. 

Mr. HILL. I would like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
the amendment is already provided for in lines 12 and 13? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as to the question of the 
point of order, of course it is subject to the point of order. I 
muy say for the benefit of the gentleman who reserved the point 
of order that in last year’s bill no provision whatsoever was 
made to allow aviation increase to warrant officers. The avia- 
tion increase, which is 50 per cent, as the gentleman knows, 
only apples to enlisted men and commissioned officers. This 
year, for the first time, we have added to this item the pay not 
only for commissioned but also for warrant officers, and so far 
as this year is concerned warrant officers will be entitled to 
aviation increase. General Patrick, head of the Aviation Serv- 
ice, explained at some length showing that these warrant offi- 
cers should not be denied the privileges extended to commis- 
sioned officers or to enlisted men. There are many instances 
where warrant officers should be entitled to the 50 per cent in- 
crease., The provision offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
was considered in committee and acted on favorably. It should 
be so that hereafter it would not be subject to the point of 
order, there being substantive provision of law authorizing it. 
In my opinion there should be no objection to warrant officers 
receiving the additional 50 per cent increase. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I am in great sympathy with 
the aviation officers and with aviation generally, as most mem- 
bers of the committee know. I believe in aviation and want to 
encourage its development in every way. My opposition to pro- 
visions in this bill is not founded on the merits of the proposed 
legislation, but on the fact that our procedure and our rules 
are being violated. I feel that if these warrant officers are 
taken care of for this year, as admitted by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, we will not be doing them any injury if we throw 
this amendment out and then let the Military Committee bring 
in the proper legislative bill which should provide for these men 
for the future. On the ground that this amendment in using 
the word “ hereafter ” clearly indicates that it is legislation for 
the future, to operate beyond the life of this bill, I think it is 
subject to the point of order, and on that count I make the 
point of order. 
Mr. SISSON. 
the bill before. 
The CHAIRMAN. The language of the amendment as it 
stands is clearly subject to the point of order. It provides for 
permanent legislation, and that is the purpose of it, and the 
Chair therefore sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reoffer the amendment 
with the word “ hereafter ” left out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Starrorp: Page 16, line 25, after the 
word “men.” change the period to a colon and add the following: 
“ Provided further,” — 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask to have the amendment changed by 
striking out the word “ further.” 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the amendment will be 
so modified. 

There was no objection, 


I think it is a limitation and it has been on 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 25, after the word “men,” change the period to colon 
and add the following: “ $ t the authorization for in- 
crease in flying pay contained in section 13-A of the act of June 4, 
1920, shall be construed to include warrant officers of the y who 
may be ordered by proper authority to perform duty requiring them to 
participate regularly and frequently in aerial flights.“ 

Mr. HICKS. I reserve a point of order, and I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Wisconsin this question: What is the 
permanent law in reference to aviation pay, and so forth, as 
now provided for? 

Mr. STAFFORD, The permanent law, as found in the Army 
reorganization act of June 4, 1920, provides for granting 50 per 
cent increase of pay to officers and enlisted men. It reads as 
follows: 

Officers and enlisted men of the Army shall receive an increase of 
50 per cent of their while on duty requiring them to participate reg- 
ularly and frequently aerial flights. 

Then, in section 20 of the pay bill, which was passed at the 
last session of Congress, it is provided: 

That all officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of all branches 
of the Army, NAY; Marine Corpa, and Coast Guard, when detailed to 
duty involving flying, shall receive the same increase of their pay and 


the same allowance for traveling expenses as are now auth 
the performance of like duties in the Army. 


Mr. HICKS. Does this amendment change the old law? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am not in the chair. I am submitting 
it to meet the objections that have been made, 

Mr. HICKS. If it does not change existing law, what is the 
object of the amendment? 

Mr. STAFFORD. To make it clearer, providing for the pay 
of warrant officers, to make it clear that they shall be entitled 
to this 50 per cent increase. 

Mr. HICKS. If the amendment changes existing law, it is 
legislation, and therefore contrary to our rule. If it does not 
change the law or attempts to interpret it, why advance the 
proposition? In other words, the amendment has for its pur- 
pose the interpretation of the law, which is obnoxious to our 
practice in the consideration of appropriation bills, 


A provision proposing to construe existing law is in itself a proposi- 
tion of legislation and therefore not in order on an appropriation bill. 
(Vol. 4, Hinds’ Precedents, sec. 3936.) 


I make the point of order that this is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment heretofore had in it the 
word “hereafter,” which made it permanent legislation. The 
amendment as modified is still subject to the point of order, 
because it changes existing law, and the Chair sustains the 
point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of retired enlisted men, $7,000,000. 


Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr, Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LINEBERGER: Page 17, line 5, after the 
word “ status,” insert: 

“That all persons who have served as officers of the United States 
Army during the World War other than officers of the Regular Army, 
= who have incurred physical disability in line of outy and who bave 

eretofore or may hereafter be rated at not less than 80 per cent per- 
manent ty the Veterans’ Bureau shall, upon 9 be 
placed upon the re list of the Army in the grade last held by them 
when in the service of the United States with the same privileges as 
now provided by law for officers of the Regular Army who have been 
retired for phys cal disability incurred in line of duty, and 2 there- 
upon receive the retired pay provided by section 1274, Revised tatutes, 
computed on the pay provided for officers of the Maniar Army in the 
pay readjustment act of June 10, 1922: Provided, That all pay and 
allowances to which such 79 or officers may be entitled under the 
provisions of this law shall be paid solely ont of the military and naval 
compensation appropriation fund of the Veterans’ Bureau and shall be 
in fieu of the disability compensation benefits provided in the act 
creating the Veterans’ Bureau and amendments thereto: And provided 
unter, That such officers of the United States Arm 

curred disability of less ee 30 per cent and more t 
ave 


for 


as shall have 


the same conditions as now 3 by law 
for officers of the Regular PARA who have incurred physical disability 
ted pay and shall be entitled only to 


be pro- 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
that amendment. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I am going to reserve a point 
of order on that amendment, and I do so in courtesy to my Los 
Angeles friend in order that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. LINEBERGER] can speak upon it. It seems to me so full of 
legislative provisions that there is no question but that it is 
subject to a point of order. 


Mr, STAFFORD. I made the point of order, but at the 
request of the gentleman from California I will withhold it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicks] for reserving the point of order. I had 
hoped that no one would make it. I recognize the fact, how- 
ever, that, according to the rules of the House, it is probably 
subject to a point of order. However, I do not think that my 
pee in attempting to attach legislation to an appropriation 

ill is altogether unprecedented, inasmuch as it has often been 
attempted and often with success. Legislation much less jus- 
tifiable than this has been attached to an appropriation bill by 
our genial friends who compose the Committee on Appropria- 
tions itself. The power which is theirs, however, is not mine. 
As the humble sponsor of legislation affecting the lives and 
welfare of the disabled emergency officer—long-suffering and 
patient as he is—I only wish his cause to-day were in more 
able but no less willing hands. 

However, that is not the question in point. The particular 
amendment which I have offered is for the purpose of bringing 
to the attention of this body the fact that 11 months ago, or, 
to be exact, on February 20, 1922, a bill (S. 1565) of very 
similar import to the amendment which I have just offered, 
passed the Senate. That bill has been slumbering for a period 
of practically 11 months in the House Committee on Military 
Affairs. Had these officers, affected by this bill, acted when at 
the front with the same lack of celerity the outcome of the war 
would have been different from what it was. I am not going 
to discuss the merits or demerits of this legislation here at 
this time. I wish, however, to bring to the attention of the 
House the fact that I have been reliably informed that ap- 
proximately 250 Members of this House, a clear majority—a 
clear majority, I will say further, of both the Democrats and 
Republicans of this House—have petitioned the Committee on 
Military Affairs, respectfully requesting the committee to re- 
port this bill in time for it to be considered by the present 
Congress. This, of course, in order that its merits or demerits 
may be determined by this body. Otherwise, as Members well 
know, the Senate bill will automatically die on March 4, 1923, 
when this Congress adjourns. That request, in view of the 
fact that there are many disabled emergency officers throughout 
the country patiently awaiting the outcome of this legislation, 
is one which I think in no way presumes upon the prerogatives 
of the great Committee on Military Affairs. But we believe, 
gentlemen, that the time has now arrived—if, indeed, it did 
not arrive months ago—when the House should have an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon the worthiness of this legislation. 

Oertain amendments have been suggested to the Committee 
on Military Affairs which will make the legislation effective in 
those respects in which the committee considered the Senate 
bill lacking. Those suggested amendments come from no less 
an authority than the Comptroller of the Treasury of the United 
States. Whether or not the bill should be adopted in its pres- 
ent form, which is that covered by my amendment, or with 
further amendments, or whether or not it should be passed or 
be defeated on the floor of this House, is a question which 
alone the Members of this body can determine; and they have 
expressed their desire for that opportunity. I therefore again 
entreat the gentlemen in charge of the machinery of the great 
Committee on Military Affairs to give heed to the respectful 
request of the majority of the membership of this House. Both 
as a request from the House and in deference to the desires of 
the majority of the membership of the two great parties which 
go to compose it, I hope that these gentlemen in charge of this 
legislation will see fit to report the bill at an early date, in 
order that its merits or demerits may be passed upon by this 
House. Any other action by the committee will place upon it 
the responsibility of the prevention of the free consideration 
of this bill by the House, amounting in effect to its death by 
strangulation by the Military Affairs Committee. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, under the reservation of 
the point of order I wish to say briefly that although the sub- 
committee in the consideration of the War Department appro- 
priation bill has had submitted to it in the past two years by 
the many officers who came before it almost every conceivable 
phase of retirement pay, yet never was any mention made of 
the proposal suggested in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. Being entirely in the dark as to it, as 
I suppose a great number of other Members are—although 
there may be members of the Committee on Military Affairs 
who are properly versed in it—I feel impelled to insist on the 
point of order, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California is clearly legislation. Therefore the Chair 
sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None of the funds herein or heretofore Ve Be an i shall be used for 
ayment of the six months' pay (authorized by the act of December 17. 
919, to be paid to certain fied beneficiaries of officers or enlisted 

men of the Regular Army who died from wounds or not the 
result of their own N to any child of a deceased officer or 
enlisted man who is not actually a dependent of such deceased officer 
or enlisted man. s 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, on page 19, line 18, I offer 
the following amendment: After the word “ herein” strike out 
the word “or” and insert a comma in lien thereof, and after 
the word “heretofore” insert the words “or hereafter.” This 
is a correction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY! Page 19, line 18, after the 
word “ herein,” strike out the word “or” and insert a comma in lieu 
88 and after the word “heretofore” insert the words “ or here- 

er.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON: On page 19, after line 25, 
insert a new par. h as follows: 

“None of t ie et P appropriated In this act shall be used for pay- 
ment of any officer of the Army on the active or retired list while 
such officer is engaged in the business of selling plies or services 
to the United States, or is employed by any individual, partnership, 
or corporation which engages in such business." 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, the provision of the Navy 
bill of June 10, 1896, carries this provision with reference to 
retired and active officers in the Navy. Just now we have put 
in a similar provision as to the retirement of General Crowder. 
Now we have the retirement of General Harbord, who imme- 
diately becomes president of the Radio Corporation of America, 
not because he is an expert in radio but on account of the 
influence that they hope he will have in selling their products 
to the United States Government. I have no objection to his 
getting a good job, but I do say that if he is going to be en- 
gaged in the manufacture of articles for sale to the Govern- 
ment he ought not to be entitled to any retired pay in the 
Army. [Applause.] For that reason I want to see a provision 
of this kind put in with reference to retired officers or active 
officers in the Army, and I call attention to a clipping in the 
Chicago Tribune of the other day: 

The Radio Corporation, now headed vy 
Assistant Chief of Staff of the 3 S 


A tions of capital in the world. 
trie Co. and the J. P. Morgan interests. 


ALLEGE CONTROL OF PATENTS, 

The activities of the Radio Corporation, some of which are now 
ndergoing investigation by the Federal Trade Commission, are alleged 
o be in the direction of establishing a wireless communication monop- 

ely through control of patents, through exclusive traffic ents, 
and through direct vernmental grants and provisions conferring 
exclusive hts to valuable bands of wave lengths. 

The Radio Corporation is reported to have closed a large number of 
exclusive contracts which will prevent any serious competition in 

omestle and foreign wireless communication. In the case of a coun- 
go where radio is a government monopoly such an exclusive contract 
would give the Radio Corporation a monopoly of wireless communica- 
tion from that country to the United States. 

The purpose of getting General Harbord in this job is on ac- 
count of his acquaintance with the people who are occupying 
positions in the Army and Navy whom they hope to influence, 
that is all. If he is going to occupy this position and draw a 
salary for it, all right, but he should not receive a dollar of 
Government money out of the Public Treasury while he is so 
engaged, and I hope this amendment will be adopted. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I did not hear the amendment 
read. May it be again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The amendment was again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CLAIMS FOR DAMAGES TO AND LOSS OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


For payment of claims of not to exceed $500 in amount for damages 
to N oss of parate property incident to the training, practice, 
operation, or maintenance of the Army that have accrued, or may 


Iowa offers an 


General Harbord, former! 
one of the most powerfu 
ehind it are the General Elec- 


hereafter accrue, from time to time, $40,000: Provided, That settle- 
ment of such claims shall be made by the General Accounting Office, 
upon the 1 and recommendation of the Secretary of War, where 


the amount of damages has been ascertained by the War Depart- 


ment, and yment thereof will be accepted by the owners of the prop- 
erty in full satisfaction of such damages. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, line 19, page 20, I move to 
Strike out the word “of” where it occurs the second time. 
The word does not strengthen the meaning of the paragraph 
nor give grace to the grammatical construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylyania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, > 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Warsox: Page 20, Une 19, strike out the 
word “of” where it occurs the second time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Does not the gentleman think that second 
“of” is necessary? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, we all recognize that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Watson] is one of the 
leading grammarians of the House. 

Mr, WATSON. I do not profess to be. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman iš so modest that he never 
admits either his worth or his wonderful attainments; but I 
think if he will study that sentence closely he will come to the 
conclusion that the second “ of” is necessary. 

Mr. WATSON. We all recognize that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is a philosopher, and we also recognize his claim as 
an expert in grammatical construction, 

Mr. STAFFORD, I am as modest in disclaiming to be a 
philosopher as the gentleman is a grammarian. I have nothing 
further to say. I am opposed to the amendment. This word- 
ing is carried in existing law. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment, The existing law uses this phraseology, and the comp- 
troller is likely to consider this a change in existing law. I 
agree with the gentleman on the grammar, but it is sure to 
make trouble if we change it. 

Mr. WATSON. If an error were made in writing a para- 
graph 100 years ago, I do not understand that is any argument 
in favor of its being continued. The question is the gram- 
matical construction of the paragraph, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments thereto close in two 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
that “for payment of claims of not to exceed $500 in amount“ 
means that each claim must not exceed that amount, but that 
“for payment of claims not to exceed $500 in amount” means 
that all the claims together must not exceed $500. It seems to 
me it is dangerous to leave out the second word “of.” [Ap- 
plause,] 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from New Jersey has shed 
considerable light on the erudition of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None of the funds 8 in this act shall be used for payment 
of expenses of operating any aon of the War Department sellin 
services or supplies at which the cost of the services or ey 80 sol 
does not include all customary overhead costs of labor, rent, light, heat, 
and other expenses properly chargeable to the conduct of such utility. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I call atten- 
tion of gentlemen to the word “customary,” in line 8, page 24, 
where it says “selling services or supplies at which the cost 
of the services or supplies so sold does not include all customary 
overhead cost of labor,” and so forth, otherwise there may be 
added the overhead cost of some expensively conducted private 
operation. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the use of the word “ customary” 
is intended to convey the usual overhead charges—those ex- 
penses which are usual, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Usual to whom? 

Mr. ANTHONY. To the conduct of business. The funds are 
to apply to utilities operated by the War Department on a 
business basis. X 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The usual overhead ex- 
penses may be the expense in private business where unreason- 
able charges are made. 
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Mr. ANTHONY. I think they are set out here. They are the 
overhead cost of labor, rent, light, and other expenses properly 
chargeable to the conduct of the utility. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. The words “ such utilities” 
do not mean anything, because there are no overhead charges 
attached to or taken into consideration in public business. In 
order to find the customary charges, in order to find any value 
of the use whatever for the word utility“ we must go outside 
of the publie business and find private business comparable to 
the business that is Government conducted. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This paragraph refers to the utilities, such 
as ice plant and similar utilities for the business of the entire 
garrison. 

Mr, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Is it not true that in all 
publie utilities no account is taken of overhead costs? 

Mr. ANTHONY. We do this to compel them to take into 
account the overhead cost. The principal utilities are the 
laundries and ice plants, and the purpose is to put the thing 
on a business basis. The idea was to. make them pay their 
way. 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. If that is true, I doubt 
the advisability of using the word “customary,” because we 
have to go outside ,altogether and ascertain the overhead 
charges of a private concern. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That from this appropriation not to exceed $710,000 shall 
be expended for the pay of civilian employees ; not to exceed $1,250,000 
shall be expended for power, heat, and electric current: not to exceed 

40,000 shall be expended for maintenance and repair of 200855 
including repair of 5 for laundries; not to exceed $200, 
shall be expended for the maintenance and repair of heating apparatus 
(other than stoves) ; not to exceed $150,000 for maintenance and repair 
of electric wiring and fixtures; not to exceed $10,000 for the repair 
and exchange of iters; not te exceed $3,750,000 for fuel; not to 
exceed $4,500,000 for forage, including salt and vinegar and beddin 
for animals, and straw for soldiers’ bedding; not to exceed $200, 
for ice; and not to exceed $100,000 shall be expended for stationery, 

Mr. ROACH. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the paragraph just read, page 26, line 23, is carried 
an appropriation of $710,000 for paying the civilian employees. 
Would the gentleman mind stating what some of the principal 
items are of this expenditure? { 

Mr. ANTHONY. These are civilian employees handling and 
carrying the supplies of the Army in a quartermaster's corps. 
The number of civilian employees of the Army has been greatly 
reduced in the last year until now the number is about normal 
as compared with pre-war times, 

Mr. ROACH. I am sure the gentleman can give us that 
assurance. 

Mr. ANTHONY. For instance, on December 81, 1921, there 
were 36,396 civilian employees, excluding the Engineer Corps, 
handling river and harbor matters. The Budget allows for 
21,259, exclusive of the Engineer Corps, and we figure there will 
be 23,000 under the river and harbor. So on August 31, 1922, 
the number of civilian employees, exclusive of the Engineer 
Corps, was 29,000; so you see that under this bill we are cutting 
the number 8,000. 

Mr. ROACH. I am glad to know that these reductions have 
been made. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The employees of the War Department have 
been reduced, At the time of the armistice there were 37,500; 
and there are now 29,740, and after this bill goes into effect 
there will be 26,080, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] to the fact that his friends, the gentle- 
nian from Maryland [Mr. HILL] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cockran], possibly may be putting one over on him, 
Since their speeches on yesterday, for the first time since I 
have been in Congress, the House restaurant’s menu down 
stairs to-day has the following: “ Premium ham glace, sauce 
shampagne.” 

Mr. KNUTSON. Did it taste good? [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. - That is only a sham, the gentleman knows 
it is not real. 

Mr. BLANTON. There seems to be about as much pain as 
there is sham. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Gentlemen will notice that it is spelled 
s-h-a-m. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there are various shams in spelling, as 
well as there are in enforcing the law. 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is the way they spell it in Texas. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 


The Clerk read the paragraph providing for transportation of 
the Army and its supplies, including the following proviso on 
page 31, line 9: 


Provided further, That in expending the — appropriated by this 
act a railroad company which has not receiv: in bonds of the 
United States and which obtained a grant of public land to aid in the 
construction of its railroad on conditions that such railroad should be 
a post route and military road, subject to the use of the United States 
for postal, military, naval, and other Government services, and also 
subject to such regulations as Congress may impose restricting the 
charge for such Government transportation, having claims against the 
United States for transportation of troops and munitions of war and 
military supplies and property over such aided railroads, shall be paid 
out of the moneys appropriated by the foregoing provisions only on 
the basis of such rate for the transportation of such troops and muni- 
tions of war and military supplies and property as the Secretary of 
War shall deem just and reasonable under the foregoing provision, such 
rate not to exceed 50 per cent of the compensation of such Government 


transportation as shall at that time be charged to and paid by private 
partes to any such company for like and similar transportation; and 
he amount so fixed to be paid shall be accepted as full for all 


demands for such service. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of inquiring of the 
chairman of the subcommittee in respect to the word “and” in 
line 11, page 31. My understanding of that proviso is that it is 
intended to limit the charge that a railroad company may make 
for transporting troops, a reduction being made, and a limitation 
put upon the amount that can be received, if the railroad com- 
pany had been aided by the Federal Government in a sub- 
stantial way. If this language is to stand as it is, if the word 
“and” is to remain, then a railroad company would not be 
limited unless it had received both bonds and a grant of public 
land. We all know that some of the railroads have been very 
materially aided by the grant of public lands, lands very valu- 
able at the time they were granted, and that have increased to 
a very great value since that time. We also know that bonds 
in large amounts have been issued, or that the Government has 
guaranteed railroad bonds. There are two very material aids that 
have been given, and in my judgment—at least it occurs to me 
at this time—if aid has been given to the railroad in either 
way, through bonds or by the grant of public land, then the Goy- 
ernment should be in a position to ask this concession, this re- 
duction upon the part of the railroad; but as the language of the 
bill is at present, no concession, no reduction, could be demanded 
unless the road had been aided in both ways—by bonds and by 
the grant of public lands, If I am right in my understanding 
of the provision, I suggest an amendment striking ont the word 
“and” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “or.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, this language in reference 
to the land-grant railroads has been carried in the bill for a 
great many years, just as written in the bill now pending. My 
information is that the original language was prepared by the 
law officers of the War Department. It has evidently accom- 
plished its purpose all of these years, although it is open to the 
construction of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeLAven- 
LIN]. Whether it be advisable to change it now without māk- 
ing some investigation as to just what legal aspects the aniend- 
ment would have, I do not know. Would the gentleman be 
willing to have the matter passed over so that we may make in- 
quiry of the War Department to find out just what effect it 
would haye? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I am not urging it now. I 
call the attention of the gentleman to the matter. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman's suggestion is en- 
tirely reasonable. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I presume the gentleman 
can easily get information as to what railroads are affected 
by this provision, and the relation of each railroad to the Goy- 
ernment, as far as aid from the Government is concerned, I 
suggest that the gentleman look that matter over and see if 
the interest of the Government will be properly served by the 
amendment I suggest. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I would be very glad to look into it. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I suggest to the gentleman that 
it seems to me the word “or” ought to be inserted. The matter 
ought to be looked into. -However, we do not know just exactly 
what effect it will have. I ask unanimous consent that the 
paragraph be passed over without prejudice until the matter 
can be investigated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent that the paragraph be passed over without 
prejudice, to be returned to later, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The paragraph has been passed over with- 
out prejudice and the gentleman will have his right when the 
paragraph is again called up. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Honsrs FOR CAVALRY, ARTILLERY, ENGINEERS, BTC, 


sex, and size as may be 


$25,000 for 
the breedi 


praa of animais for breeding purposes and their A ETAN 
8 


a 

the actual needs of the mounted service, including reasonable provisions 
for remounts, and unless otherwise ordered by the Secretary of War 
no part of this appropriation shall be id out for horses not pur- 
chased by contract after competition duly ‘invited by the Quarter- 
master Corps and an inspection under the direction and authority of 
the Secretary of War. hen practicable, horses shall be purchased in 
open market at all military posts or stations, when needed, within a 
maximum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for the purchase 
of any horse below the standard set by Arm egulations for Cavalry 
and Artillery horses, except when p as remounts or for in- 
struction of cadets at the United States Military Academy: And pro- 
vided further, That no purt of this ip aay shall be expended for 
polo ponies 7 — 55 for West Point ita: 8 and such ponies 
shall not be used at any other place: A provided further, That the 
Secretary of War may, in his discretion, and under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, accept donations of animals for breed- 
ing and donations of money or other property to be used as prizes or 
awards at agricultural fairs, horse shows, and similar exhibitions, in 
order to encourage the breeding of riding horses suitable for Army 
pur; : And provided further, That e Secretary of War shall 
report annually to Congress, at the commencement of each session, a 
statement of all — itures under this appropriation, and full par- 
ticulars of means adopted and carried into effect for the encouragement 
of the breeding of riding horses suitable for the military service. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HUDSPETH : Page 85, line 6, after the 
word “ war,” strike out the colon and insert a semicolon and add the 
following: “All purchases shall be made by the Secretary of War or 
his agent direct from ‘the owners or agents of owners of said horses.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
upon the amendment, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I think It is clearly a limi- 
tation upon the purchase of these horses. If the committee 
will adopt this amendment, we will save the Government at 
least one-half the sum formerly expended for the purchase of 
these horses, for this reason: The contract for the purchase 
of these horses heretofore has been farmed out to Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. They have then sublet it to some one else, who 
goes to the owners and buys the horses at a much less sum 
than the contract with the agents of the Government calls for, 
thereby depriving the owner of the horses from getting what 
the Government actually pays for the horses, and also giving 
to some agent a contract to go out and buy these horses at an 
exorbitant sum, much more than is paid the owner for the 
horses. I know of many instances during the war where men 
were given contracts for the purchase of Cavalry horses. They 
went to the owners and bought the horses for half the contract 
price which the Government had to pay. The owner of the 
horses was deprived of receiving all that the Government paid 
and the Government, on the other hand, was defrauded out of 
thousands of dollars by that sort of procedure. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Am I to understand that the object of the 
gentleman's amendment is the prevention of subletting of 
these contracts? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Absolutely. 

Mr. HUSTED. For the purchase of these horses for the 
Government? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. If the amendment be adopted, it 
will save the Government at least half the appropriation in 
the purchase of the horses. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As I understand it, it is not the practice 
of the War Department to sublet contracts of this nature. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. ‘They have been doing it in the past. 

Mr. ANTHONY, As I understand it, they advertise for bids 
for horses to come up to certain specifications, and anyone is 
at liberty to go out in the country and gather those horses up 
and present them to the purchasing officer of the Government. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Yes; but they have been farming out 
these contracts to men who go through the country and buy 
me horses at half the price that the Government has to pay for 

em. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Did not the abuse the gentleman speaks of 
occur during the time of war? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Well, it is being done, I will say to the 
gentleman, at the present time. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There are no horses being purchased under 
this appropriation except a few remount colts, and also about 
200 ponies, in the Philippine Islands, so there are no horses 
being purchased under this. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will say to my friend horses are pur- 
chased, and you will see contracts will be farmed out. A man 


_| will go to the owner of the horses and buy at a less price than 


the Government agrees to pay. There is no question but what 
that is the practice all over the State of Texas, where they raise 
horses, Adopt this amendment and you compel the agent of 
the Secretary of War to select a man to go to the owners, and 
you save the charges of the middleman, and you will save thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should the gentleman compel the 
Government to go to the man who has something to sell rather 
than that the man who has something to sell should come to 
the Government? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. This does not prevent the man having 
something to sell from going to the Government, but compels 
the Government to purchase direct from the owner. It does not 
prevent the man owning the horses from going to the Govern- 
ment, but it cuts out the middleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why can not the person owning the horses 
do that to-day? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. No; but our contracts are let to middle- 
men. Men contract for horses of a certain standard at a cer- 
tain price. Then they go to the owner and buy them at less 
an turn them in to the Government and make an exorbitant 
profit. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I Will. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am afraid the gentleman's amendment 
would handicap the War Department if it desires to purchase 
any considerable number of horses, for the reason it is impos- 
sible for the War Department to go to every farmer who has a 
colt or a horse that comes up to the standard of the War 
Department. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will say to the chairman, in every case 
they will send out agents to purchase these horses, and they 
are purchased as a rule in large lots from the man who raises 
a large number of horses, You simply cut out the middleman 
and you will see there will be a saving to the Government of 
thousands of dollars. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be recognized. I 
want te say to the gentleman that it appears that this amend- 
ment would increase the cost to the Government of the horses 
purchased, as he would compel the War Department to go to the 
farmer who has horses and enter upon negotiations to buy his 
horses. In other words, you put the responsibility upon the 
Government. Under the present conditions the Government 
says it is on the market for a certain number of horses, and the 
farmer who has a large number brings his horses to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I will say to the gentleman that does not 
prevent the farmer from going to the agent of the Government 
and selling those horses, but it does this alone: It cuts out the 
middleman and his profits, the man who has been making mil- 
lions of dollars, 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say that the middleman is in a posi- 
tion to save the Government money, is in a position to go and 
collect those horses and sell 80 or 40 to the Government at a 
price the Government could not get if it had to go out in the 
market and get them. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. If you advertise at Fort Bliss or El Paso 
for 1.000 horses, you would have 5,000 there before night from 
the farmers and stock raisers. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is because they are a drug on the 
market. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. They are a drug on the market all over 
the country, but if the Government advertised in any part of the 
Southwest that they wanted 1,000 head of horses the whole 
country would be swamped with horses in 24 hours. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I notice that there is this provision: 
“When practical, horses shall be purchased in open market at 
all military posts or stations, when needed, within the maxi- 
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mum price to be fixed by the Secretary of War.” I do not see 
why the farmer can not sell under that provision. 

Mr. ANTHONY. He has absolute access to the Government 
for the sale of horses at any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is a reservation of the point of 
order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I withdraw the reservation, but I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. ; 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Hupsrrern) there were 
ayes 16, noes 22. So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. My colleagues voted down the amendment of my col- 
league from Texas [Mr. HupsrerH] because they did not 
understand the situation. His amendment would have saved 
this Government at least 40 per cent of the cost of these re- 


mount horses. Some of the best Cavalry horses in the world 


are raised on just such Texas ranches as is owned by my 
colleague [Mr. Hupspero]. These ranch horses make the 
finest Cavalry mounts in the world. Some speculators will go 
there and buy those horses at $80 or $90 and then turn them over 
to the Government at $150 to $250 each—that is the profit they 
make from the Government—and it was to meet that situation 
that my colleague offered his amendment, but it was defeated. 

The distinguished chairman [Mr. ANTHONY], whom we all 
love, said that there was just a small part of this sum to be 
used in purchasing horses, and he said that was limited to 
remount colts. He is mistaken. He is not often mistaken, 
but he is in error one time. Here is $25,000 for the purchase 
of remounts. That means remount colts and other horses, 
and “$150,000 for the encouragement of the breeding of riding 
horses suitable for the Army. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Now, out of that $150,000 we are informed 
that $30,000 will be used to buy ponies in the Philippine Islands 
for remounts and the rest is for the encouragement of the 
breeding of riding horses. 

Mr. BLANTON. But under the language it says, “$150,000 
for the encouragement of the breeding of riding horses suit- 
able for the Army,” and so forth, and “for the purchase of 
animals for breeding purposes and their maintenance, $200,000." 
The gentleman knows what the Army can do under that lan- 
guage if it wants to, and I will tell him some of what it does. 

My colleagues from Texas, Mr. Jones and Mr. Hupspern, 
and myself tried to defeat this item here a couple of years 
ago. The debate showed that they took a great amount of 
money and bought fine stallions and turned them over to 
certain individuals and let them breed them without cost for 
their own private business. They could sell the progeny to 
the Government if they wanted to, and they need not do so if 
they did not want to, and we three objected to it, although 
we come from horse-raising sections which could be benefited 
by it. We tried to defeat it. What happened? We did not 
defeat it, but now we three Texans have had quite a deluge 
of fine stallions sent to our districts. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. HupsperH] had several very fine ones sent to his 
district. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] had several 
very fine ones sent also to his district, and I haye had some 
very fine ones sent to my district. Why? But I am still 
fighting it because I do not believe in it. I believe the Army 
can get horses in some other way. 

Do not you ever fret, our cowmen are going to raise all the 
horses they need. Whenever the Government needs those 
horses for Army purposes those cowmen are patriotic enough 
to see that the Army gets them. You do not need this provi- 
sion. 

I noticed in the paper the other day what they are fixing to 
do. The Army is hoping to send a great big string of these re- 
mount horses to Europe, to display them, and to compete in 
horse shows abroad. The people of this country are not inter- 
ested in that kind of foreign enterprise. I submit that it is 
a waste of money. I submit that an economical Government, 
of which we hear so much on that side of the House, ought 
not to stand for a thing of that kind. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Dees not the gentleman think that a horse 
show abroad would have the same effect, only on a larger scale, 
as the county fair, such as the gentleman has in his own 
State, and such as we all have in our own States? 

Mr. BLANTON. County fairs in America are all right 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a large county fair 


Mr. BLANTON. It is all right for a large county fair to be 
held in New York or down in Texas or over in Maryland, or 
somewhere else in the United States, as an American enter- 
prise; but we do not pull them off over in Europe. We should 
let Europe attend to its own county fairs and furnish its own 
displays. I want to see a stop put to spending money in waste- 
ful ways. All this is the foolishness of a lot of Army officers 
who want to straddle fine pacers and fox trotters in our Amer- 
ican parks and then go abroad and ride their fine mounts at 
competitive horse shows in Europe, displaying themselves as 
well as their horses, at the expense of this Nation. I hope it 
will stop. I hope the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] 
in the future will curtail it, as he has attempted to do in the 


past. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I do so, Mr. Chairman, for the purpose of 
asking a question of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AN- 
THONY], in charge of the bill. I find myself in agreement with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] in regard to this 
appropriation. I think it is a mistake. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Kansas, the chairman of the subcommittee, 
how many of these stailions are now owned by the War De- 
partment and distributed throughout the country? 

Mr. ANTHONY. My understanding is that the War Depart- 
ment now owns 254 stallions, of which 90 were acquired by 
donation and the balance were purchased under appropriations 
made from year to year for the encouragement and develop- 
ment of the breeding of horses for Army use. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I assume that those that were donated are 
rather old and infirm? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No. My understanding is that very valu- 
able animals have been given to the Government by some of the 
largest breeders of horses in this country, 

Mr. MCKENZIE, Does the War Department employ an 
attendant known as a manager for each one of these horses? 

Mr. ANTHONY. My information is that these horses are 
placed over the country under a system by which a horse is 
placed in a community in charge of hat is known as a 
“manager.” This manager looks after the horses in the com- 
munity, and a fee, a standard fee of $10, a nominal fee, is 
charged, and this nominal fee is turned into the Treasury by 
the manager, and in turn the War Department, out of this 
appropriation, allows the manager a reimbursement of $10 for 
his labor. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Another point I am interested in is this: 
Do they do enough business, is the increase sufficient, to pay 
the manager’s salary? That is, do they collect enough money 
fo pay the manager's salary, or is it an additional expense on 
the Government to employ these managers? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer the gentleman’s question, if 
I may. Say the gentleman had a stock farm in his district 
with 50 fine blooded mares on it. He makes an application to 
this remount station and they send him one of these stallions 
and he takes care of it, and when he gets through with it he 
repays the remount station. ` 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand this activity is self-sustaining. 

Mr. BLANTON. The stockman charges himself $10 each 
and credits himself $10 each, so that it is all a book account. 
No money is paid in or out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman is in error when 
he states that these horses are placed on large ranches. My 
information is that they are placed in communities available 
to the large horse breeders. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The gentleman from Kansas well knows 
that I have endeavored to be a consistent friend of the Military 
Establishment of our country, and I have been in earnest when 
I sought to have all these auxiliary expenses cut out and taken 
away from the Military Establishment.in order that the Mili- 
tary Establishment may stand on its own merits. So far as I 
am personally concerned, I feel that the War Department, is 
making a mistake when it engages in any of these civie pur- 
suits, and certainly this is a character of itinerant activity for 
which I have no use whatever in the War Department. If the 
Department of Agriculture wants to handle it, all right, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Was not this activity wished upon the 
War Department by the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I believe so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Department of Agriculture desired to 
get rid of it, and wished it on the War Department, 

Mr. McKENZIE. I have sometimes thought it was a con- 
spiracy brought about by those who have it in for the War 
Department to try to break it down. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I should like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] whether any of the stallions distributed 
in Texas were white stallions? 

Mr. BLANTON. Al of that particular color are reserved for 
Baltimore. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Kearns: After the word “service,” in line 26, 
page 35, insert a new 5 as follows: 

That section 2 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
riation act approved July 31, 1894, is amended by adding at the end 
hereof a new sentence to read as follows: 

“* Retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coas 
Guard shall not be construed to hold an office within the meaning o; 
this section,’ and that Le bry heretofore made to retired enlisted 
men of the Army, Navy, ine Corps, or Coast Guard under appoint- 
ments to civil offices with a payment of $2,500 or more per annum 
are hereby validated.” 


Mr. BLANTON. I reserve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr, Chairman, I offer a preferential 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers a pref- 
erential amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 34, line 14, after 
the word “thereto,” Insert the figures “ $50,000" and strike out the 
remainder of the paragraph, except the first proviso. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. A 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will send up his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KINDRED. After the provision for the stallions already 
made in the bill, I want to offer a proviso that one of these 
stallions shall be kept in the State of New Jersey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will reduce his amendment 
to writing and send it to the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. KINDRED. I will do that, but I do not want to lose 
my opportunity to debate the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman claim the floor? 

Mr. KINDRED. I dọ. y 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the object of my amendment is that one of the stallions 
provided for in this bill, and I think very properly provided for 
in order to secure better mounts for the Cavalry service of our 
Army, shall be kept in that part of New Jersey whieh is noted 
for its blue grass, as fine as any in the blue-grass region of 
Kentucky, where I have the good fortune to own 400 or 500 
acres and where I undertook to raise horses, but had to go out 
of the horse-raising business, in which I hoped to better the 
mounts for the Army, but had to relinguish that hope because 
we could not get the proper stallions. So I had to raise mon- 
grels, mules, instead. I understand on the authority of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton] that as this provision in 
the Army bill has worked out heretofore it has resulted in the 
locating. of three stallions in his district. I do not know why 
the gentleman who is so virile should require so many stallions 
to reinforce him in that district; but I understand that the 
no less virile gentleman, my good personal friend [Mr. JONES 
of Texas], has also three stallions in his district. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That explains the opposition of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Jones] to this bill. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Jones of Texas will withdraw his objec- 
tion if it rests on that, because he can send two of them up into 
the blue-grass region of New Jersey if you will agree to my 
amendment. It is a perfectly: fair proposition that we should 
encourage the improvement of the breed of our horses in the 
East as well as in the Southwest and South. As I have already 
said, we have unusual conditions and facilities for the raising 
of good horses in that part of New Jersey. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I understand they have sent more of 
these horses to Virginia than any other State; and I understand 
there are a number of States that*have better facilities for 
raising horses than does Virginia, as they do not seem to be 
handling it very efficiently. I am not reflecting on the State 
a Virginia, but there are other States that grow just as good 

orses. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman from New York is 
himself an honored native of Virginia and is a good witness 
for that State. 

Mr. KINDRED. I want to make the point clear that there 
is no objection coming from me to any particular State having 


a stallion in order to improve the breed of mounts for the 
cavalry. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Neither have I any objection, but I 
think they ought to handle it in an efficient manner. 

Mr. KINDRED. I agree with the gentleman on that proposi- 
tion. But we in the East require some encouragement to im- 
prove the breed of our horses. As I have outlined, that portion 
of the State of New Jersey along the line of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway around Bellemead, about midway between 
New York and Philadelphia, has a very fine soil for grasses, 
just as good as any in the blue-grass regions of Kentucky, and 
wo should have encouragement to improve the breed of our 

orses. 

Mr. WINGO. Is that need any more pronounced in horses 
than in other ways? 

Mr. KINDRED. I do not quite get the gentleman’s question. 
The need is pronounced among the horses; and, from the stand- 
point of quality and distribution, we ought to get some benefit 
from this appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that it is 
very desirable to continue the encouragement of improving the 
breed of riding horses in this country. The testimony in the 
hearings on that subject is very interesting. The House ought 
to know the story of the hearings, which shows that the motor 
has driven the horse off the farms of the country exeept for the 
heavy labor and drudgery of farm work. Nobody breeds riding 
or driving horses any more, and the result is that the Army has 
extreme difficulty in getting preper riding horses. Let me read 
the testimony of Major Scott in the hearings last year. He 
Says: 

Major Scorr. In 1919, after the war, and during the war, it was 
found that riding horses in this country were practically extinct. You 
could not secure them in any large numbers. We had great difficulty 
in buying enough to supply the Infantry and Artillery, although we 
used practically no Cavalry coring the World War. This is further sub- 
stantiated by the reports of all foreign officers, who reported to their 
Government that the type of horse uired for riding purposes did 
not exist in any appreciable numbers. In 1919 the Secretary of War 
sppointod what was known as the remount board, consisting of 10 
ofiicers and 10 prominent civilians. The officers were such as chiefs 
of Cavalry and Artillery, one from the Quartermaster General's office, 
and one from the office of the Chief of Staff, and distributed through 
the various services. The civilians were prominent well-known breeders 
throughout the United States. This board recommended an appropria- 
tion of $250,000, which appropriation was secured from Congress, for 
the fiscal year 1921. T rd directed that the Quartermaster 
General’s office draw up a scheme for the encouragement of breeding, 
which it did, and it was finally approved by the Secretary of War.“ 
Last year the appropriation was reduced from $250,000 to $150,000, 
and this appropriation is to carry on that work. 


This year Major Scott again says: 


The idea of this breeding is not to raise more horses but better 
horses. For instance, on the ranches out West they have two or three 
hundred scrub mares producing colts worth ag or $15 per head, and 
we have induced some of those breeders to take 40 of their best mares 
and raise 30 or 40 colts that will be worth $200 or $300 per head 
Red WALS will not eat any more than a horse worth only $15 per 

ead. 


Now, unless the Government does take a hand and does 
something to rebuild the standard of riding horses in this 
country there will be no longer any place for the Government 
te get the good horses it needs. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 


Mr. WINGO. If you are going to subsidize the breeding of 


saddle horses, does not the gentleman think it ought to be 
under the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It was under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but three years ago it was transferred to the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the need of having fine saddle horses? 
Does not the gentleman think that if they would train the offi- 
cers in riding it would overcome the difficulty of trying to breed 
saddle horses? i 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my own country saddle horses used to 
be plenty. 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, the gentleman means fancy saddle horses. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman would not have them ride 
farm horses, would he? 

Mr. WINGO. That is the only kind of a horse I ever rode. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But the gentleman would not want to ride 
that kind of a horse and be in the saddle all day. 

Mr. WINGO. I have been in the saddle all day long, and 
for the kind of work I did I did not want a fancy saddle horse 
with a saddle about as big as a pancake. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio, to which a point of order has been 
reserved, 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, this amendment seeks to 
make clear a provision in an appropriation bill passed back 
in 1894. This provision reads as follows: 

No person who holds an office the salary or annual compensation 
attached to which amounts to the sum of $2,500 shall be appointed 
to or hold any other office to which compensation is attached unless 
specially heretofore or hereafter specially authorized thereto by law; 
but this shall not apply to retired officers of the Army or Navy when- 
ever they may be elected to public office or whenever the President 
opal apport them to office by and with the advice and consent of the 

e . 

The amendment I have offered, should it become a law, 
would take care of 12 retired enlisted men who are now em- 
ployed in the Veterans’ Bureau. These men are employed at 
salaries of $3,000 or $3,500, and they receive a retired en- 
listed pay of about $1,200 per annum, perhaps some as high 
as $1,400. If these men were retired Army officers and could 
get the ear of the President and be appointed by the President 
to some job, and confirmed by the Senate, this Congress has 
made that action upon the part of the President and Senate 
legal. I mean by this the retired Army officer could in that 
event draw his retired pay and the salary of his office. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. What kind of retired officers are these? 

Mr. KEARNS, They are not retired officers, they are retired 
enlisted men, but the Comptroller General has made the 
astounding ruling that these men are officers. 

Mr. WINGO. How many of these retired enlisted men are 
there? 

Mr. KEARNS. 
$3,000 to $3,500. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to leave the impres- 
sion with the House that there is a large class of retired en- 
listed men who draw $1,200 a year? 

Mr. KEARNS. Oh, yes; I think that is true, is it not, Mr. 
ANTHONY? 

Mr. ANTHONY. No; I think very few draw salaries as high 
as that. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought a retired lieutenant or a captain 
would not draw as much as that. . 

Mr. ANTHONY. They must have been retired at a very 
high grade. 

- Mr. KEARNS. They were retired as noncommissioned offi- 
cers, 

Mr. WINGO. I hardly think they could be drawing that 
much. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The evidence shows that the average re- 
tired pay of enlisted men on the retired list is $92.54 per month, 
I am somewhat surprised at that. 

Mr. WINGO. Has the gentleman any idea of how many 
there are on the retired list? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Five thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
three, largely through the operation of the 30-year service law. 

Mr. KEARNS. However that may be, there are 12 of these 
men, I will say to the gentleman from Arkansas, who have been 
brought into the service in the War Risk Bureau, and they have 
been working there at a salary of $3,000 to $3,500 per annum 
for a year and a half. The Comptroller General has written an 
opinion recently, in which he holds that their employment is 
void from the beginning, and asks that these men pay back to 
the United States Treasury all of the money that they have 
received from the Goyernment as employees in the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. That calls to mind the fact that some em- 
ployees were put into the Government service who retired under 
the civil service retirement act, and Congress passed a law per- 
mitting them to draw the pay of the position to which they had 
been appointed, but I recall very distinctly that we put into the 
law a provision that they should not draw the retirement pay 
and the pay of the position. Would not that negative the idea 
that the gentleman has? 

Mr. KEARNS, No; I do not think it would. We have many 
pensioners in the various bureaus who are drawing a pension 
from the United States and also a salary for the work they 
do in whatever position they happen to be. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman take the position that re- 
tirement is a pension? 

Mr. KEARNS. I do, indeed. 


Twelve, employed in the Veterans’ Bureau at 


Mr. BLACK. In the sense of our pension laws? 

Mr. KEARNS. It is not a pension under the pension laws, 
but it is nothing more nor less than a pension. These men, as 
retired enlisted men, can not be called back into the military 
service at the whim of the Military Establisitment. 

Mr. BLACK. That is true; but it is granted, for example, 
if a man has served 30 years. He may not be disabled in any 
way, but out of the gratitude and appreciation of that long 
service the Government retires him. I do not look upon it, 
however, as a pension. 

Mr. KEARNS. These men are employed in the War Risk 
Bureau at salaries of $3,000 to $3,500 per annum. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. g 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. They have been employed there because of 
their technical knowledge. If you bar them from employment 
the Government will be required to go out, or the bureau will, 
and get other men at the same salary who have not the tech- 
nical knowledge. Consequently the War Risk Bureau will suf- 
fer. These men are not taking anything from the Government 
that some other man would not have taken had he been em- 
ployed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; but they are taking jobs away from 
other men who probably want them and who could fill them 
just as well. 

Mr. KEARNS. Oh, not as well, because they have a tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Mr. BLANTON. When they are also drawing retired pay 
themselves. Is that right to the rest of the population of the 
country? : 

Mr. KEARNS. What would the gentleman say to this: These 
men have been employed there for over a year and a half. 
The Comptroller General has rendered an opinion only recently, 
and under that opinion the order has gone out that these men 
shall pay back every nickle that they have received under their 
employment there for a year and a half. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is exactly what the Members of Con- 
gress did when they enlisted in the service during the war, 
They did not draw the two salaries; they waived one. 

Mr. KEARNS. But this Congress has enacted into law this 
provision that I have read caring for the retired officers. Con- 
gress always does take care of the man higher up. 

Mr. BLANTON. We applied this to General Harbord this 
morning in this very bill. 

Mr. KEARNS. The general law does not apply to these 
retired officers; but if he be a poor enlisted man, then there 
are some men in this House who are always found ready to 
object to the enlisted man getting anything. 

Mr. BLACK. Inasmuch as I interrupted the gentleman with 
a question, I would say that I would not favor the provision 
in the law. I did not vote for it. I do not believe in a man 
drawing more than one salary from the Government. If he is 
drawing a retired salary and has gone back on the active list, 
then I think he ought to get the pay of the active list. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then wity permit men who are on the pen- 
sion rolls at a high pension to draw salaries? Some men are 
on the pension rolls for more than these men receive as retired 
salary, and yet they are employed throughout the Government 
service. i 

Mr. BLACK. I do not look upon a pension in the same way 
as I look upon retired pay. 

Mr. KEARNS. The effect on the Treasury and the principle 
are the same. These men have gone into the service and as 
enlisted men have gone through the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine insurrection, and have rendered valuable service to 
their country, for which they have been retired. This amend- 
ment ought to become a law at-once, because if not these 12 
men will be required to pay back something like $4,000 each, 
something that none of them is able to do. As employees of the 
War Risk Bureau they have rendered service to the United 
States, a better service than any other 12 men could have ren- 
dered because of their peculiar knowledge. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman will allow just this sugges- 
tion, I will not interrupt him any more and will get him more 
time if he wishes it. As far as I am concerned, I would be 
perfectly willing to vote for a provision such as we adopted 
in reference to the pay of civilian employees who had been 
retired under the civil service retirement act—that is, permit 
men to’ draw the salary of the active position which they were 
holding but not retired pay. 
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Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I will. 

Mr, ROACH. These 12 employees in the Veterans’ Bureau 
coming within the decision which the gentleman says was ren- 
dered by the comptroller to repay their salaries, if they elected 
to pay back to the Government their retirement pay instead of 
their salaries, would not that remedy the situation? 

Mr. KEARNS. No. That official has rendered a decision 
that the employment in the Veterans’ Bureau from the begin- 
ning was void. 

Mr. ROACH. It seems to me if they elected to pay back 
their retirement pay rather than the salary that would remedy 
the situation. 

Mr. KEARNS. It will not cure the opinion rendered by the 
Comptroller General, and he seems to be the highest authority 
on that subject—the last word, I should say. 

Mr. FIELDS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNS. I will. 

Mr. FIELDS. I understood the gentleman to say that com- 
missioned officers on the retired list had been extended the same 
protection of law that he now seeks for these men? 

Mr. KEARNS. Absolutely. 

Mr. FIELDS. And the policy Congress has adopted has ex- 
tended that protection 

Mr. KEARNS. Discriminating in favor of the retired officer. 

Mr. FIELDS. In favor of the commissioned officer as against 
the enlisted man who has served 30 years? 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman from Kentucky has grasped 
the point entirely. 

Mr. FIELDS. Well, I am never in favor of discriminating 
against the enlisted man in favor of the man who has the 
better job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 

vired. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition on the 
reservation of the point of order, Mr. Chairman, if it were not 
for discriminating against the enlisted man as in favor of the 
ofticer, I would make the point of order against this amendment, 
because I am not in favor of any man drawing two salaries. 
But I am in favor of amending that law that the gentleman read 
‘and providing like we did this morning in reference to General 
Harbord, who has joined this big corporation and is to be its 
head when he retires. We have kept him from drawing his 
salary then from this Gevernment. We ought to prevent any 
employee of this Government from drawing two salaries, but, 
as the gentleman says, it is an inequity that we are holding 
against the enlisted man in favor of the officer, and I am not 
willing to continue that inequitable action against the enlisted 
man. But I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Ohio to this fact that he has opened the doors not merely to 
these 12 men in the Veterans’ Bureau, but he has opened the 
doers to 5,793 other men who might be in the same fix. There 
are 5,798 of them who could keep on drawing their $92 per 
month from this Government in retired pay and then hold their 
other office at $3,000 to $3,500 a year from the Government in 
another department, and thereby deprive other deserving Ameri- 
‘ean citizens from taking those jobs. 

Mr. KEARNS. But they have a job; there are only 12 in the 
service. 

Mr. BLANTON. There could be 5,793 of them, if they could 
get such offices, because there are 5,793 enlisted men on retired 


pay. 

Mr. KEARNS. Hardly that. All of these 12 men are retired 
noncommissioned officers, and they have the technical knowledge 
that the ordinary enlisted man has not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and because of that I am not going to 
make a point of order. 

Mr. KEARNS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say this, however, that the gentle- 
man from Ohio ought not to stop until he gets that statute re- 
pealed that permits any officer on retired pay to hold another 
big job and draw another big salary from the Government. The 
fundamental idea of retired pay is to reward « man who is not 
able to make his own way. That is the idea, that after a long 
service, when he gets to where he can not earn his own way, 
to take care of him. It- does not contemplate an able-bodied 
man; an able-minded man shall leave the service on retired pay 
and then draw a big salary in another department of the Gov- 
ernment. It is not right and ought to be stopped. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion we should 
have a general statute that would provide that when any re- 
tired officer cr enlisted man accepts a position with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that he should receive the com- 
pensation for that position less his retirement pay, to go back 
to his retired status when his services are concluded in that 
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position; but, as I understand it, that is not the law at this 
time. But here is an emergency. Here are 12 men who 
served the Government in the capacity of enlisted men until 
they gained their retirement right. They were employed in 
the Veterans’ Bureau because of their particular knowledge 
of that character of work which they were called upon to per- 
form. They are performing that work and have received the 
compensation, and I suppose like the most of us have ex- 
pended it for living, and now because of this ruling they are 
called upon to return this money to the Treasury. It is a 
3 upon them that the Congress should not pass over 
ightly. 

As I said in the beginning, I think we should have a general 
statute that where any officer or enlisted man accepts a Goy- 
ernment position he should receive the compensation that goes 
with that position less his retirement pay, to revert back to 
his retired status when his services in that particular position 
are discontinued. As I previously stated, that is not the 
case, and if Congress does not extend relief to these 12 men 
they are confronted with a great hardship, a hardship that 
doubtless they are unable to meet. I trust that in the interest 
of fairness and justice the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kearns] will be adopted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, on the reservation of.a 
point of order, I wish to say that it has been the policy of the 
Government always that where an Army officer, retired or 
active, fills a civilian position the money that he is receiving 
by reason of his holding an Army position should be credited 
to that attached to the civilian position. 

There is a principle involved in the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kearns]. He seeks not only to 
validate the salaries that have heretofore been paid to these 
men—these retired noncommissioned officers—but he seeks to 
recognize a principle never before recognized by the Govern- 
ment—that where a man is on retired pay he shall not only 
receive the civilian salary, but he shall receive the civilian 
salary plus the retired pay. 

What is the rule, so far as the War Department is concerned, 
when retired Army officers come back into active service? He 
gets not the retired pay and also the active pay; he gets merely 
the pay of the rank he fills while he is performing active duty. 
Take, for instance, the case cited by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack]. If you allow this amendment to go into effect, 
these men when they become of retired age will be entitled to 
a double retirement pay—retirement by reason of their having 
served 30 years or more in the Army as enlisted men, and also 
retirement under the general civil list retirement law. 

This is a matter of too broad a scope to be considered at this 
time, and I feel constrained, for the reason stated, to make the 
point of order that it is legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD] makes the point of order against the amendment. 
It is clearly and avowedly legislation, and therefore the Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the discussion that has just 
taken place suggests to my mind some facts that sooner or 
later Congress is going to have to face. There are over 5,000 
of these retired enlisted men drawing an average retirement 
pay of over $90 per month. I wonder who on the Committee 
on Military Affairs or who on the Committee on Appropriations 
can tell me how many retired officers we have and what the 
total pay is for them per year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There were 1,659 retired officers on June 
30 last. At the present time there are 1,708. 

Mr. WINGO. What is the total salary drawn? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Last year the total pay was $6,000,000, 
and now they have asked for an additional amount, which will 
make $7,000,000, as recommended by the subcommittee. 

Mr. WINGO. How many reserve oflicers not on active duty? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I said there were 1,708. That was on 
June 30. There were on December 31, 2,192. 

Mr. WINGO. Now, can the gentleman tell me how many 
reserve officers there are now who are drawing salaries, and 
what the total pay of that group is? > 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is estimated that next year the appro- 
priation for that purpose—commissioned officers we are speak- 
ing about, not noncommissioned—will be $7,000,000 for retired 
pay, not for reserves but retired pay. 

Mr. WINGO. I am talking about reserve officers in civil 
life now drawing salaries. 
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Mr. STAFFORD. There are no reserve officers, or very few, 
drawing retired pay, or pay while filling a civilian position. 
The only time when reserve officers are paid is while attending 
military camps. They get the pay of their grade. Or they 
are paid when they go to Army schools for three months. 
They then get their pay and allowances. F 

Mr. WINGO, In other words, take a lawyer, practicing law 
in my own town, a reserve officer. You say he gets no salary 
except when he goes to a camp? 

Mr. STAFFORD, He does not. 

Mr. WINGO, The gentleman is sure of that? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. There are a few reserve officers 
assigned to military camps and camps of instruction. 

Mr. WINGO. How many persons are retired under the civil 
service law, and what is the total pay roll on that, estimated 
for next year? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This committee has not jurisdiction over 
the civil-service list. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not trying to get into controversy with 
the committee. I want to call attention to the fact that you 
have a growing number of people who, by reason of some con- 
nection with the Federal pay roll, become for all practical 
purposes pensioners, whether they be disabled or not, by reason 
of length of service or other things, That is growing. It is 
going to continue to grow. And yet Congress, which has done 
that, says that men who in the early days out in the Indian 
Territory performed a practical military service are not eligible 
to pensions. They throw up their hands in holy horror when 
there are some who wish to pension those men, among whose 
ranks there was a greater casualty in percentage than in any 
Army that the United States has ever placed upon the field of 
battle. 

You say to them, “ You can not be pensioned in your old age, 
when helpless and crippled, although you risked your life out 
in the Indian Territory under a special law and under the 
orders of a special court and did a special service in place of 
military troops,” and yet you have one of the sons of such a 
man drawing pay as a retired civilian employee. Oh, you say, 
it violates the democratic principle of government when you 
say you are going to put an ex-United States marshal, for 
example, on a pension roll. I wonder what these gentlemen are 
going to do who are building up this civil retirement list. I 
wonder what they will do about old-age pensions. Do you 
think you can pension those who have been favored by holding 
publie positions and hope to escape the demands of those who 
have become broken and disabled upon life’s far-flung battle 
line and have become public charges upon the charity of their 
communities? I wonder how you are going to meet that. 

A few days ago we saw in the paper the statement of a coal 
dealer or some one else in the city of Washington with ref- 
erence to the Government fuel yard. We put through a propo- 
sition for the joint purchasing of fuel for the departments of 
the Government. ‘This newspaper article stated that over 600 
private families in this city are served with coal from this 
Government coal yard simply because of their connection with 
the Army and the Navy. Another case of special favors for a 
special class. You are going to have to meet these propositions 
sooner or later, and you are going to have to put on greater 
restrictions or else provide a general law that will provide 
old-age pensions equal to that you pay those who have been 
favored by public office, either civil or military. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will 
be withdrawn and the Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

7 SIGNAL CORPS, 
SIGNAL SERVICE OF THE ARMY. 


Telegraph and telephone systems: Purchase, equipment, operation, 
and repair of military telegraph, telephone, radio, cable, and signaling 
systems; signal equipment and stores, heliographs, signal lanterns, 
flags, and other necessary instruments; wind vanes, barometers, ane- 
mometers, thermometers, and other meteorological instruments; photo- 
graphie and cinematographie ar. okey for the Army by the 

ignal Corps; motor cycles, motor. ven and other vehicles for tech- 
nical and official purposes in connection with the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of communication or signaling systems, and 

lies for their operation and maintenance; professional and scientific 

ks of reference, pamphlets, periodicals, 6 and maps for 
use in the office of the Chief Signal Officer and the 2 Corps School 
Camp A Vail, N. J.; telephone apparatus, inc 775 rental and 
payment for commercial, exchange, message, trunk-line, long-distance, 
and leased-line telephone service at or connecting any poet. camp, 
cantonment, depot, arsenal, headquarters, hospital, aviation station, 
or other office or station of the Army, excepting local telephone service 
for the various bureaus of the War Department in the District of 
Columbia, and toll messages pertaining to the office of the Secreta 
of War; electric time service; the rental of commercial telegra 
lines and equipment and their operation at or connecting any post, 


camp, cantonment, depot, arsenal, headquarters, hospital, aviation sta- 
tion, or other office or station of the Army, includin ment for 
transmitted over commer es; 


individual telegraph messages 


trical 5 and: matstenance at mili 
camps, an ations o e Army, fire control and direction apparatus 
and matériel for Field Artillery; salaries of civilian employees, in- 


tary posts, cantonments, 


. — necessary as crepe toot as vocational ree poor supplies, 
p „reserve supplies, and other expenses connected with the 
collecting and transmitting of information for the Army by telegra 
or otherwise; experimental investigation, research, purchase and de- 
velopment or improvements in 8 and maintenance of al- 
ing and accessor thereto, including patent rights and other rights 
thereto, including machines, instruments, and other equipment for 


laboratory and repair purposes; tuition, laborato fi etc., for 
Sigval Corps officers detailed to civilian technical schools for the 
urpose of pursuing technical courses of instruction along 8 Corps 
ines; lease, alteration, and repair of such buildings requi for stor- 


ing or guarding Signal Corps supplies, equipment, and personnel whe 

not otherwise provided for, ineiading the land 8 the — 5 
ding, roads 

rovided, That 


duction of water, electric light and power, sewerage, 
and walks, and other equipment required, $1,875,000 : 
not to exceed $475,000 from this appropriation may be ended for 
salaries and wages of civilian employees, the foregoing limitation not 
to apply to temporary labor een fa earrying out authorized con- 
struction or repair projects nor m es or labor employed on the 
manufacture or repair of Signal Co apparatus in Signal Corps shops 
or laboratories; not to exceed $475, may be expended ee com- 
mercial and existing Government-owned telephone and telegraph serv- 
ice; not to exceed $500,000 may be expended for signal equipment for 
organizations ; not to exceed $5,000 may be e ded for pigeon service; 
not to exceed $75,000 may be expended for photographic and cinemato- 
graphic service; and not to exceed $75,0 may be expended for the 
operation and maintenance of Camp Alfred Vail. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for some information. This section for the Signal Corps 
carries a number of large appropriations for the signal service 
of the Army. I should like to ask how the appropriations un- 
der this subdivision compare with the appropriations for last 
year. 

Mr, ANTHONY. Under the different items of the paragraph 
the gentleman refers to there has been an increase in research 
work from $60,000 to $70,000. In meteorological work there 
has been an increase from $20,000 to $30,000. For equipping 
Army transports with improved radio we have increased the 
appropriation from $6,000 to $16,000. 

Mr. ROACH. What is the expenditure for radio service now? 

Mr. ANTHONY. All through the Army? 

Mr. ROACH. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It would be very difficult to arrive at that. 
For the information of the gentleman I will state that in former 
years the expense of the telephone and telegraph service of the 
Army was tremendously large. It reached over half a million 
dollars. We have been pruning down these appropriations from 
year to year, and the Signal Corps has met the necessity for 
lessening this expense by installing radio communication to 
supplement the commercial telegraph and telephone, so that now 
in this country the Army transacts its business from post to 
post almost entirely by the use of radio. It has a complete in- 
sercpartnentpl radio system installed, operated by the Signal 

rps. 

Mr. ROACH. I only wanted to bring out what developments 
and improvements had been made in the radio service within 
the last year. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I ean not give the gentleman the informa- 
tion from the scientific standpoint, except from statements made 
to us by officers of the Signal Corps, that practically all the 
radio equipment we acquired during the war is out of date, and 
they claim that they are under the necessity of replacing with 
up-to-date equipment much of that which was acquired within 
the last few years. 

Mr. ROACH. I take it that the gentleman’s committee will 
look with favor on liberal appropriations for radio service. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I believe we should keep up to date in that 


respect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I will say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that the proposed appropriation of $1,875,000 for the 
Signal Corps is the estimate of the department. 

I was greatly interested in the exposition that was made by 
the representatives of the Signal Corps as to their elaborate 
system of radio communication reaching from Washington to 
the Paeific coast. They have a main trunk line established 
right across the country, with branch headquarters, with one 
main artery leading to Indianapolis and another one to Leaven- 
worth and going on right across the country through Chicago, 
Omaha, and across the mountains to San Francisco. The 
radio, however, has not been found to be successful in com- 
munication between the State of Washington and Alaska, be- 
cause of atmospheric conditions there. In this bill later on 
you will find tirat the committee have recommended an appro- 
priation of $750,000 for the laying of a new cable, and an 
authorization for an additional $750,000. Last year members 
of the subcommittee were rather skeptical as to whether a new 
cable was necessary to replace the old one. The advances that 
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had been made in radio communication would, some thought, 
supplant the use of the cable system. But upon special in- 
quiry made of representatives of the Signal Corps it was 
stated that it would cost more to establish sufficient radio 


service to do the work of communication between Seattle and’ 


Alaska than the cost of a new cable would be, 

The Signal Corps seryice of the Army is one of the most 
interesting branches. In fact, all the activities of the War 
Department are most interésting to a sitter-by as the officers 
in charge of the various branches testify to the improvements 
that are going on from time to time. No improvements are 
so marked and rapid as those in the radio service. The testi- 
mony is that the invention of to-day is virtually obsolete to- 
morrow, so rapid have been the strides. It will be interesting 
to the gentleman and to the House to know that even in ord- 
nance many of the bombs that were used in air attacks during 
the World War are «bsolutely obsolete. Most of the munitions 
that were in use in the World War have become obsolete for 
present use. We have availed ourselves to the full of all the 
valuable information that our Army officers obtained in their 
observations in the World War, and we are going on only in 
the slightest experimental way to take advantage of all these 
modern improvements. 

Mr. ROACH. I am glad to have the benefit of the observa- 
tion which has just been made by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin and to know that the members of the committee are 
likewise interested in this important work. I am glad to know 
that it is receiving the attention of the committee and at the 
hands of the department as well as at the hands of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We have not cut down the appropriation 
one cent. 

Mr. ROACH. I was interested to know, and felt that the 
country would be interested to know, that the appropriation 
for adequate installation has been made. S 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one single 
observation. The radio of last year as compared with the 
radio of this year is about like comparing a wheelbarrow to 
a Pierce-Arrow. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows + 

AIR SERVICE. 
ATR SERVICE, ARMY. 


For creating, maintaining, and operating at established flying schools 
and balloon schools courses of instruction for officers, students, and 
enlisted men, including cost of equipment and sopper necessary for 
instruction, purchase of tools, uipment, materials, machines, text- 
books, books of reference, scientific and professional papers, instru- 
ments and materials for theoretical and practical instruction: for 
maintenance, repair, storage, and operation of airships, war balloons, 
and other aerial machines, including instruments, materials, gas plants, 
hangars, and repair shops, and appliances of every sort and description 
necessary for the operation, construction, or equipment of ps do of 
aircraft, and all necessary spare parts and equipment connected there- 
with and the establishment of landing and take-off runways; for pur- 
chase of supplies for securing, developing, printing, and reproducing 
photographs in connection with aerial photography; improvement, 
equipment, maintenance, and operation of plants for testing and ex- 
perimental work, and procuring and introducing water, electric light 
and power, repair of such utilities at such plants; for the acquisition 
of land or interest in land by purchase, lease, or condemnation where 
necessary to explore for, procure, or reserve helium gas, and also for 
the purchase, manufacture, construction, maintenance, and operation of 
plants for the production thereof and experimentation therewith; 
salaries and wages of civilian employees as may be necessary, an 
payment of their traveling and other necessary expenses as authorized 

y existing law; transportation of materials in connection with con- 
solidation of Air Service activities; experimental Investigation and 
purchase and development of new types of aircraft, accessories thereto, 
and aviation engines, including patents and other rights thereto, and 
pans, drawings, and specifications thereof; for the purchase, manu- 
facture, and construction of airships, balloons, and other aerial ma- 
chines, including instruments, gas plants, hangars, and repair shops, 
and appliances of every sort and description necessary for the opera- 
tion, construction, or equipment of all syncs of aircraft, and all neces- 
sary spare parts and equipment connected therewith; for the marking of 
military airways where the purchase of land is not involved; for the 
purchase, manufacture, and issue of special clothing, wearing apparel, 
and similar . for aviation purposes; for all necessary expenses 
connected with the sale or disposal of surplus or obsolete aeronautical 
equipment, and the rental of 8 and other facilities for the 
handling or storage of such equipment; for the services of such con- 
sulting engineers at experimental stations of the Air Service as the 
Secretary of War may deem necessary, including necessary traveling 
expenses; purchase of special apparatus and appliances, repairs and 
replacements of same used in connection with special scientific medical 
research in the Air Service; for maintenance and operation of such 
Air Service printing plants outside of the District of Columbia as may 
be authorized in accordance with law; for publications, station 
libraries, special furniture, supplies and equipment for offices, shops 
and laboratories; for special services, including the salvaging o 
wrecked aircraft, $12,426,000: Provided, That not to exceed 52.500.000 
from this appropriation may be expended for pay and expenses of 
civilian employees other than those employed in eae and 
research work; not roe $500,000 may be expen x 

mentation, conservation, and production ‘of helium; not exceedin 
$3,000,000 may be expended for experimental and research work wi 


Mr. ROACH. 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the committee 
if he will make some statement and give the committee some 
information in relation to the activities of the Air Service work 
that is being carried on in this subdivision. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Mr. ANTHONY. In regard to the appropriation for the Air 
Service, we have allowed the estimate submitted by the Budget, 
except that we have reduced the item for experimental develop- 
ment at the Dayton plant about $200,000. We allowed them in 
full the amount they asked for new production, 

Mr. ROACH. To what degree of success and improvement 
is the work being carried on? 

Mr. ANTHONY. The work at the Dayton plant has been 
toward the development of a new engine. They have made a 
marked advance in the development of airships along the line 
toward an all-metal type of plane. The plane of the future, that 
will be manufactured under this appropriation, will be an all- 
metal type. For instance, it is proposed to expend for new pro- 
duction—the major item will be 48 pursuit planes that will cost 
$15,000 each. This will be one of three types they have under 
consideration at this time. There will be 152 observation planes 
costing $12,500 each that will involve a total of $2,640,000. In 
addition to that they are going to build three lighter-than-air 
ships, type C, of 200,000 cubic feet capacity, costing $72,000 
each, and another costing $70,000. They are for observa- 
tion purposes. The total for lighter-than-air ships is $350,000. 
To remodel Liberty engines they will utilize a considerable 
amount. It costs about $1,000 to remodel a Liberty engine. 
That is in substance how they propose to expend this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. ROACH. I thank the gentleman for the information. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is interesting to know that last year we 
found that in reference to the previous year’s appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for new production for Air Service the War De- 
partment was frank enough to teil us that they had not been 
able to expend the money because they had been unable to de- 
cide on the proper type of plane. Now they feel that they 
have reached a point where they are able to go ahead. They 
have obligated the money they had last year, and together 
with that of this year they will use in this work. 

Mr. ROACH. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HILL: Page 49, line 19, after the word 
“appropriation,” change the period to a colon and add the following: 
“ Provided further, at hereafter actual and necessary expenses of 
warrant officers and eniisted men traveling by air in connection with 
aviation shall be paid from the appropriation for the work in connec- 
tion with which the travel is performed.” 


Mr. HICKS and Mr. BLANTON reserved a point of order. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee in reference to this amendment—it is clearly 
a limitation and a proper limitation. Would not that be the 
effect of it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In my opinion, the amendment along the 
line of a proper accounting by charging to the individual ap- 
propriation the expenditure pertaining thereto is desirable. All 
the other branches of the service have the right to charge the 
traveling expenses attached thereto, except the Air Service. It 
is a new form of travel and communication, and this is being 
asked for by the Air Service. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I am in great sympathy with 
the merits of the proposition. I believe it is one that should be 
enacted into law. I have investigated it as far as the Navy 
is concerned, and I think the proposition is fair and just; but 
in protecting as well as I can the procedure of the House in 
regard to legislation on an appropriation bill, I shall make the 
point of order on the ground that the word “hereafter” pro- 
vides for permanent legislation in violation of the rule against 
legislation on appropriation bilis. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

The services of aeronautical engineers, skilled draftsmen, and such 
technical and other services as the Secretary of War may deem neces- 
sary may be employed only in the office of the Chief of Air Service 
a to be all Soom euch SENO DASTER 1E mabitwia th tha TONAN 
Employees appropriated for in the office of the Chief of Air Service 
Pro , That the entire nditure for this purpose for the fiscal 
year 1924 shall not exceed 0,000, and the Secre of War shall 
each year in the Budget ip cet to Congress the number of persons so 
employed, their duties, and the amount paid to each, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr, Chairman, I moye that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13793, the 
Army appropriation bill, and had come to no resolution thereon, 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their 
appropriate committees as indicated below: 

S. 3384. An act authorizing an appropriation to meet propor- 
tionate expenses of providing a drainage system for Paiute 
Indian lands in ‘the State of Nevada within the Newlands 
reclamation project of the Reclamation Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 4029. An act amendatory of and supplemental to an act 
entitled “An act to incorporate the Texas Pacific Railroad Co. 
and to aid in the construction of its road, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 8, 1871, and acts supplemental thereto 
approved, respectively, May 2, 1872, March 3, 1873, and June 
22, 1874; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr, MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, January 18, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

912. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
section 1709 of the Revised Statutes of the United States as 
amended by the act of March 8, 1911; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

918. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation fixing the total cost of officers’ quarters 
at $18,000 for a general officer, $15,000 for a colonel or an officer 
above the rank of captain, or $12,000 for an officer of or below 
the rank of captain (H. Doc. No. 534); to the Committees on 
Military Affairs and Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, : 

Mr. FOCHT: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. J. 
Res. 247. A joint resolution authorizing the appropriation of 
funds for the maintenance of public order and the protection of 
life and property during the convention of the Imperial Council 
of the Mystic Shrine in the District of Columbia, June 5, 6, and 
7, 1923, and for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1422). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. STEENERSON: Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. H. R. 13714. A bill to extend the insurance and collect- 
on-delivery service to third-class mail, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1428). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HICKS: A bill (H. R. 13851) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building at Sayville, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18852) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Sag Harbor, N. Y.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 13853) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Riverhead, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13854) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Port Jefferson, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18855) providing for the purchase of a’ 
site and the erection of a public building at Northport, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18856) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Huntington, N. Y.; 
to the committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13857) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Greenport, N. X.; 
to the Committee.on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18858) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Patchogue, N. V.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13859) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Bay Shore, N. Y.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13860) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Babylon, N. X.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13861) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Amityville, N. V.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13862) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Port Washington, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18863) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Hicksville, N. V.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13864) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Farmingdale, N. a A 
to the Committee on Public Bulldings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18865) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Oyster Bay, N. ; 0 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13866) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Mineola, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, s 

Also, à bill (H. R. 13867) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Rockville Center, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13868) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Hempstead, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18869) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Freeport, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13870) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Glen Cove, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13871) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Flushing, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13872) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Woodmere, N. Y.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13873) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Long Beach, N. V.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. È 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13874) providing for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building at Lynbrook, N. X.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. ~ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13875) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Lawrence, N. Y.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13876) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Cedarhurst, N. X.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18877) providing for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building at Great Neck, N. V.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MCFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 13878) to amend the last 
paragraph of section 10 of the Federal reserve act as amended 
by the act of June 3, 1922; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 13879) to amend paragraph 
1101 of Schedule 11 of the act entitled “An act to provide reve- 
nue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage 
the industries of the United States, and for other purposes,” 
1 September 21, 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 

euns. 
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By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 13880) for the reorganization 
and improvement of the foreign service of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H: R. 13881) to exempt from 
cancellation certain desert-land entries in Riverside County, 
Calif.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 13882) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to establish a commission to be known as the 
United States Coal Commission for the purpose of securing 
information in connection with questions relative to interstate 
commerce in coal, and for other purposes,” approved September 
22, 1922; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. SINCLAIR (by request): A bill (H. R. 13883) to 
provide adjusted compensation for veterans of the World War, 
and providing revenue to pay claims that may arise and be 
made valid and payable by. this act, and authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver bullion at 
a market value hereby fixed, and coin standard silver dollars 
therefrom, and setting aside the seigniorage arising out of the 
proportion of difference between the bullion value thereof and 
the coin value thereof, providing for issuing legal-tender coin 
certificates, and providing means for redemption thereof; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: A bill (H. R. 13884) to amend the Fed- 
eral highway act of November 9, 1921, as amended by the act 
of June 19, 1922, extending the provisions thereof to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii; to the Committtee on Roads. 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXH, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 18885) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary L. Cory; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bin (H. R. 13886) granting a pension 
to Marie F. Manns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 13887) granting a pen- 
sion to Maude L. Vinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 18888) granting a pen- 
sion to John Herndon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13889) granting a pension 
to Caroline M. Fleming; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 13890) for the relief of 
Thomas Mabury or Mebri; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18891) appointing Charles H. Slack to the 
grade of chief engineer on the retired list; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13892) for 
the relief of Mary C. Busiere; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18893) for the relief of Ralph W. Clapp; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KELLER: A bill (H. R. 13894) for the relief of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: A bill (H. R. 13895) granting a pen- 
sion to William Schuetz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LUHRING: A bill (H. R. 13896) granting a pension 
to Annie M. Fay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18897) granting a pension to Nancy A, 
Gordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18898) granting a pension to Minerva 
Lane; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13899) granting a pension to Aaron N. 
Montgomery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13900) granting a pension to Caroline K. 
Nester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18901) granting a pension to Sophia 
Skaggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 18902) granting a pen- 
sion to Matilda D. Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAGEE: A bill (H. R. 18903) for the relief of the 
New York State Fair Commission; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 13904) granting a pension to 
May Edgeler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 13905) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 13906) granting a pension 
to Wilhelmina S. Brand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6867. By the SPEAKER (by request): Resolution adopted by 
the Illinois State Federation of Labor, urging the United States 
to recognize the present Government of Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, 

6868. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petition of the citizens of Brown 
County, Minn., and of Watonwan County, Minn., to abolish 
discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and firearms; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6869. Also, petition of citizens of the counties of Brown, Blue 
Earth, Jackson, and Watonwan, that relief be extended to the 
peoples now residing in the famine-stricken districts of the 
2 and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 

6870. By Mr. COLE. of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Crawford , 
County, Ohio, requesting the Government of the United States 
to aid the indigent people of Germany and Austria; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6871. By Mr. HOCH: Petition signed by Conrad Vogel and 
139 others, residents of Marion County, Kans., urging the pas- 
sage of joint resolution now pending in Congress to extend 
immediate aid to the people of the German and Austrian Re- 
publics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6872. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of John J. McKee, of the 
United States Immigration Service, favoring legislation to facili- 
tate commerce by providing extra pay for officers stationed at 
the borders when they are on duty at unusual hours; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6878. Also, petition of New York Harbor Protective and 
Development Association, urging a larger appropriation for the 
maintenance and construction of the necessary waterway devel- 
opments of the whole country; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

6874. Also, resolution adopted by the Society of Colonial 
Wars in the State of New York, favoring a Regular Army at 
not less than a minimum of 13,000 officers and 150,000 enlisted 
men; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6875. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of New York State Division, 
the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, New York 
City, N. V., urging repeal of the Volstead Act; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

6876.. By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of citizens of Delaware, for 
the abolition of the discriminatory tax on small-arms ammuni- 
tion and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6877. By Mr. MAPES: Resolutions of Arthur J. Thomas and 
others, of Grand Rapids, Mich., for the repeal of the tax on 
small-arms ammunition and firearms; to the Committee on 
Ways. and Means. 

6878. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of Mr. H. F. 
Wernecke and other residents of Minneapolis, Minn., petition- 
ing support of joint resolution purporting to extend immediate 
aid to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6879. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of George Barrow, Joseph 
Fitzgerald, and W. A. Priess, on behalf of the Garrison Farm 
Loan Association, Garrison, N. Dak., condemning House bill 
18125, excepting the section providing for an increase in loan 
limits; also expressing disapproval of House bill 13196; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6880. Also, petition of Benedict Farm Loan Association, Bene- 
dict, N. Dak., condemning the Strong bill (H. R. 13125) except- 
ing as to the section increasing the limit on loans from $10,000 
to $25,000; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6881. Also, petition of Bergen National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, Bergen, N. Dak., opposing the passage of House bill 13125 
and Senate bill 4130, to amend the Federal farm loan act; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6882. Also, petition of Bowbells National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, Bowbells, N. Dak., condemning the Strong bill, H. R. 
18125, which seeks to amend six sections of the Federal farm 
loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6883. Also, petition of Cando Farm Loan Association, Cando, 
N. Dak., opposing legislation to amend the Federal farm loan 
act, except as to permitting an imerease of the limits of loans; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6884. Also, petition of the Carson National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, Carson, N. Dak., protesting against the Strong bill, 
H. R. 13125; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6885. Also, petition of Columbus National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, N. Dak., protesting against the passage of 
any legislation which would take control of the Federal land 
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bank system out of the hands of the members who furnished 
the capital stock, and in particular against House bill 13125; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6886. Also, petition of Ellendale National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, Ellendale, N. Dak., opposing parts of House bills 13125 
and 13196; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6887. Also, petition of Frank Frank and 54 others, of Taylor 
and Lefor, N. Dak., in favor of extending aid to the famine- 
stricken peoples of Germany and Austria; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6888. Also, petition in the form of a letter from O. A. Hagen, 
secretary-treasurer of the Berthold National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, Berthold, N. Dak., on behalf of the members of the 
association, protesting against the passage of the Strong bill, 
H. R. 13125; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6889. Also, petition in the form of a letter from S. G. 
Hedahl, Alamo, N. Dak., on behalf of the stockholders of the 
Alamo Farm Loan Association, opposing the Strong bill, H. R. 
18125; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6890. Also, petition in the form of a letter from S. H. 
Hesla, secretary-treasurer of the White Earth National Farm 
Loan Association, White Earth, N. Dak., on behalf of that 
association, protesting against the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6891. Also, petition in the form of a letter from Nick A. 
Lefor, Lefor, N. Dak., secretary-treasurer of the Lefor Farm 
Loan Association, expressing the disapproval of that organiza- 
tion of the Strong bill, which proposes certain changes in the 
Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on banking and Cur- 
rency. 

6892. Also, petition of J. B. Meyers, secretary-treasurer 
of the Grano National Farm Loan Association, Grano, N. Dak., 
opposing House bill 13125; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

6893. Also, petition in the form of a letter from John T. 
Neville, secretary-treasurer of the Eastern Bottineau County 
Farm Loan Association, Bottineau, N. Dak., expressing the 
opposition of that association to the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6894. Also, petition of the members of the New Salem National 
Farm Loan Association, New Salem, N. Dak., unanimously op- 
posing the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; to the Committee on Bank» 
ing and Currency. 

6895. Also, petition of Northern Griggs County National Farm 
Loan Association, Binford, N. Dak., opposing the passage of 
House bill 13125, known as the Strong bill; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

6896. Also, petition in the form of a letter from A. J. Ross, 
secretary-treasurer of the Stanley Farm Loan Association, 
Stanley, N. Dak., requesting Senators and Representatives 
in Congress to oppose all changes in the Federal farm loan act 
except one which would increase the loan limit from $10,000 
to $25,000; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6897. Also, petition of the directors of the Southeast Slope 
National Farm Loan Association, Scranton, N. Dak., protesting 
against the passage of the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6898. Also, petition of A. F. Thompson, J. A. Bartell, and 
A. N. Wing, of Van Hook, N. Dak., a committee appointed to 
represent the Van Hook National Farm Loan Association, urg- 
ing the establishment of a Government agency which will as- 
sure farmers the cost of production; also protesting against 
any legislation looking to changes in the Federal farm loan act, 
and especially the Strong bill; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

6899. Also, petition of the directors and stockholders of the 
Glen Ullin National Farm Loan Association, Glen Ullin, N. Dak., 
protesting against the Strong bill, H. R. 18125; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

6900, Also, petition of Underwood Farm Loan Association, 
Underwood, N. Dak., favoring the passage of rural credits legis- 
lation for the relief of agriculture; also protesting against the 
Strong bill, H. R. 13125; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

6901. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution adopted at convention 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Massachusetts, favoring the passage of 
House bill 5823; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6902. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of Elmer Stabenow 
and other citizens, of Dupree, S. Dak., favoring a joint resolu- 
tión purporting to extend immediate aid to the people of the 
german and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

6903. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Fort Ligonier Chapter, 
No. 349, members of Order of Eastern Star, and citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, asking for passage of the Towner-Sterling bill for the 
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creation of a department of education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

6904. Also, petition of Knights of Malta, members of Export 
Commandery No. 501, and citizens of Pennsylvania, asking for 
the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill for the creation of a 
department of education; to the Committee on Education, 

6905. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Pennsylvania, favor- 
ing a joint resolution purporting to extend immediate aid to the 
people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

6906, Also, petition of Order Eastern Star, members of 
Greensburg Chapter, and citizens of Pennsylvania, asking for 
the passage of the Towner-Sterling bill for the creation of a 
department of education; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 18, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 16, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
INVITATION TO ARMY WAR COLLEGE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the commandant of the Army War College, extend- 
ing an invitation to the Members of the Senate to, attend con- 
ferences and lectures at the War College on the campaigns and 
battles of the World War, which was read and ordered to li 
on the table, as follows: i 


Tun ARMY War COLLEGE, 
Washington Barracks, D. O., January F, 1923 
The Vick PRESIDENT, 


Senate Chamber. 


My Dear Sm: On 1 26, and 27 the p am of conferences, 
and lectures at the Army War College includes su jects which, I be- 
lieve, will be of special interest to Members of Congress as indicating 
the character of work that is being done at this institution. 
These conferences will cover some of the Pee of the more im- 
rtant campaigns and battles of the World War. While the doors of 
e conega are always open to Members of Congress and we are glad 
to have them visit us at any time, I am sending the program of these 
three days with a special inyitation to you and the Members of the 
Senate to be present at some or all of these conferences. The program 
been arranged in the hope that it will meet the convenience of 
the Members. 
Very anos yours, E. F. MCGLACHLIN, Jr., 
ajor General, United States Army, Commandant. 
THE ARMY Wan COLLEGE, ` 
Washington Barracks, D. O., January , 1923. 


Course AT THE ARMY WAR COLLEGE, 1922-23, 
PROGRAM FOR DISCUSSION OP BATTLE FRONTS. 


Thursday, January 25: 9.05 to 10.20 a, m., Nivelle's attack of 1917; 
10.30 to 12 m., the Dardanelles, 

Friday, January 26: 9.05 to 10.20 a. m., Rumanian campaign; 
10.30 to 12 m., the Battle of Jutland. 

Saturday, January 27: 9.05 to 10.20 a. m., the situation on the 
western front in July, 1918, from the German mD command view- 
point; 10.30 to 12 m., the March, 1918, offensive, from the viewpoint 
of the German high command. 

SUPPLY OF WHITE ARSENIC IN THE UNITED STATES (S. DOC. 

NO. 290). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 377, agreed to December 6, 1922, 
a joint report on the available supply of arsenic to meet the 
demand in 1923, by Mr. B. R. Coad, of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Agricultural Department, and Mr. G. F. Loughlin, of 
the United States Geological Survey, Interior Department, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed, 

BRIDGE BILLS. 

Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I wish 
to report one Senate and several House bills giving permission 
for the erection of bridges over navigable streams. There is 
no objection to them; they are in regular form; and I shall ask 
unanimous consent for their present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports 
will be received. 

MERRIMACK RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably from the Committee 
on Commerce without amendment the bill (S. 4288) to grant the 
consent of Congress for the special commission constituted by 
an act of the Legislature of Massachusetts to construct a bridge 
across the Merrimack River. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 
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There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby 2 
for the special commission constituted by chapter 507 of e acts 
passed by the Legislature of Massachusetts during the session of 1922, 
and the county commissioners of Essex County; in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, acting jointly or rately, and their successors and 
assigns, to construct or reconstruct, maintain, and operat a bri and 
approaches thereto across the Merrimack River at Street, the 
ety of Haverhill, in the county of Essex, in the State of Massachusetts, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” ba prib 
—. — 23, 1 rae — o replace the present or Haver Jower 

w $ on, 

Sec. 25 That the right a alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

DAM ACROSS RED RIVER OF THE NORTH. | 

Mr. CALDER. I report back favorably, without amend- 
ment, from the Committee on Commerce the bill (H. R. 12777) 
granting the consent of Congress to the cities of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak, and East Grand Forks, Minn., or either of them, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam across the Red River 
of the North, and I submit a report (No. 1020) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc, That the consent of Congress 18 aot granted 

, Minn. 
and operate, at a t 


Spc, 3. 
expressly 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PEARL RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 18139) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., a corporation of the State of Pennsylvania doing business in 
the State of Mississippi, to construct a railroad bridge across 
Pearl River at approximately 14 miles north of Georgetown, in 
the State of Mississippi, and I submit a report (No. 1021) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby par to 
the Great Southern ‘Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania doing business in the State of Mississippi, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Pearl River at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation approximately 1) miles north of 9 in the 
State of Mississippi, and in accordance with the pro ons of an act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 


waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 
Sud. 2. What the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


expressly reserved, 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ST. FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE. 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably, without amendment, the bill (H. R. 13195) 
granting the consent of Congress to the State highway commis- 
sion of Missouri, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the St. Francis River, in the State of Missouri, and I submit 
a report (No. 1022) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State highway commission of Missouri and its successors and 
assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the St. Francis River, at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation on the county line between Butler and Dunklin 
Counties, on the south line of section 3, township 22 north, range 
8 east, in the State of Missouri, in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is ex- 
pressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROCK RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13474) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Winnebago, the town 
of Rockford, and the city of Rockford, in said county, in the 
State of Illinois, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Rock River, and I submit a report 
(No. 1023) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the connty of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of Rock- 
ford, in said county, in the State of Tllinois, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Rock River, at a 

int suitable to the interests of navigation, on the extension of Auburn 

treet, in said city of Rockford, and in section 13, township 44 north, 
range 1 east, of third 8 meridian, in the county of Winne- 
bago and State of Illinois, accordance with the provisions of the act 


entitled “An act to te the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


t th Iter, 
9 * right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ESCAMBIA RIVER BRIDGE, 


Mr. CALDER. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 13493) to 
authorize the State Road Department of the State of Florida 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Es- 
cambia River near Ferry Pass, Fla., and I submit a report (No. 
1024) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Be it ted, etc, That authority is h 
Road Department yo ts State of Florida er entr 5 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across Escambia River, „ and tributaries, between Pensacola 
and Milton, near Ferry Pass, Fla., at a point suitable to the interests 
of n in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“ An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approves March 28, 1906. 

EC. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The bill was reported to the Senate wifhout amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLERK HIRE OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS AND DELEGATES, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I ask consent to report from 
— Committee on Appropriations favorably a House joint reso- 
ut ion. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 


; From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 16) providing for pay to clerks to Members of Con- 
gress and Delegates. It is a measure of only a few lines, and I 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That hereafter appropriations made by Congress for 
clerk hire for Members, De tes, and Resident Commissioners shall 
be paid by the Clerk of the House of Representatives to one or two 
persons to be designated by each Member, Delegate, or Resident Com- 
missioner, the names of such persons to be placed upon the roll of em- 
ployers of the House of Representatives, together with the amount to 

paid each ; and Representatives, Delegates, and Resident Commission- 
ers elect to Congress shall likewise be entitled to make such designa- 
tions: Provided, That such persons shall be subject to removal at any 
time by such Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner with or 
without cause. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY. 


Mr. HARRISON, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 4324) to amend 
“An act to authorize association of producers of agricultural 
products,” reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No, 1025) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HALE (by request) : 

A bill (S. 4364) for the relief of the widow of Capt. Benjamin 


D. Cotter (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Claims, 
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By Mr. SPENCER: 

A bill (S. 4865) to authorize the sale of lands allotted to In- 
dians under the Moses agreement of July 7, 1883; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BALL: 

A bill (S. 4866) for the relief of W. Ernest Jarvis (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 4867) for the relief of Mary B, Jenks; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 4368) granting an increase of pension to Emma J, 
Eley ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN: 

A bill (S. 4369) for the relief of Wilhelmina D, Holman and 
the estate of M. Samuel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 270) concerning lands devised 
to the United States Government by the late Joseph Battell, of 
Middlebury, Vt.; to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, 

RANK AND PAY OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 7864) providing for sundry 
inatters affecting the Naval Establishment, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


THE SILVER SITUATION. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, much anxiety has 
been felt in certain sections of the country in which the silver 
industry is important concerning its future when the Pittman 
Act shall have spent its force. I have here a letter addressed 
to me a few days ago by one of the officers of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co, a large producer of silver, which is 
an instructive and interesting discussion of the general subject, 
regarding which Congress will doubtless be called upon to 
legislate in the future. I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Recorp, and in 8-point type. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

ANACONDA COPPER MINING Co., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
New York, December 20, 1922. 


Dear SENATOR WALSH: In accordance with our conversation 
of the other day, I submit a general outline of the silver prob- 
lem as it appears to the American producers, assuring you that 
we are keenly alive to the importance of the matter and anxious 
to avail ourselves of the proffered cooperation of yourself and 

our associates upon a subject that so vitally affects the mining 
ndustry in Montana and other States where precious-metal 
mining constitutes a basic industry. 

It is rather difficult to confine even the briefest digest of the 
silver situation within the proper space of an ordinary letter, 
There are so many ramifications to the subject that one is 
tempted, no matter from what angle an approach is made, to 
digress along lines that Inevitably lead into a maze of social, 
economic, and financial problems, through which no clear path- 
way is marked and regarding which no definite opinion can be 
expressed, as the ultimate solution is dependent upon the poli- 
cies adopted and carried out by the more important Govern- 
ments with reference to their fiscal requirements and currency 
systems, 

The situation may be summarized by inviting answers to two 

ueries ; 
First. What, if any, plan have the silver producers, as being 
the most directly interested, to offer in meeting the situation 
which will confront the industry upon the termination of pur- 
chases of domestic silver under the Pittman Act? 

Second. What, if any, assistance can be extended by the 
Government in connection with the problem? 

In answer to the first inquiry, I know that while the matter 
has been the subject of discussion among the principal produc- 
ers, they have been unable to formulate a definite plan, prin- 
cipally because they have been and are dealing with a subject 
embracing many unknown factors; and, second, it has been 
felt that before any plan is adopted there should be indicated 
the extent to which cooperation on the part of the Government 
may be depended upon to enable a proper study of the situation 
to be made. 

In order to explain these rather cryptic statements, a gen- 
eral review of the situation may aid. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may have been in the past upon the subject of 
bimetallism or the establishment of a fixed ratio between the 
coinage value of gold and silver, it will probably Le conceded 
that it would be neither wise nor expedient to attempt a re- 
vival of this discussion, nor to undertake to solve the ques- 


tion by the adoption of such a remedy. Issues of controversial 
economics must be avoided if possible; political economics will 
destroy, not assist, constructive effort. 

If these conclusions be accepted, the position of the American 
silver producer, in the absence of special legislation, is depend- 
ent upon the demand for his product in the markets of the 
world; and the price should bé the reflex of such demand, 
freed from any effort to artificially increase, decrease, or “ fix 
it.“ The significance of this statement will become more ap- 
parent as the text of this letter is followed. 

I have read recently with interest the speech of Senator 
PırrmaN with reference to the Pittman Act and his prediction 
as to the future of the silver-producing industry, printed in 
the ConGressronaL Recorp of August 26 last. I regret, while 
mindful of his great ability, that I am unable to be as unquali- 
fiedly optimistic about silver's future as is the Senator. Neither 
can I bring myself to complete agreement with the economics 
of the situation as outlined in his instructive speech, 

It is true that there is not “an unlimited supply of silver in the 
world ready for mining.” It is also true, generally speaking, that 
the problem, i. e., the price of silver, is governed by the law 
of supply and demand for silver throughout the world,” but 
it must be remembered that the current production of silver is 
not the measure of the supply and that fiscal legislation very 
largely controls the demand. No one knows how much ayail- 
able silver there is in the world, but experience teaches that 
at a sufliciently high price, i. e., when it reaches a value as 
bullion in excess of its value as coin, enormous quantities flow 
from unexpected sources. During the exceptionally high prices 
of 1921, tens of milllons of ounces in foreign coin were shipped 
to the refineries of the United States for remelting and refin- 
ing. On the other hand, had it not been for the fact that the 
paper-note issue of India was convertible immediately into sil- 
ver rupees—a demand of fiscal law—the crisis that confronted 
the British Government in 1917 and 1918, so graphically de- 
scribed by the Senator, would not have occurred; there would 
have been no necessity to have furnished the enormous quan- 
tity of bullion required to meet that emergency, nor to have 
enacted the Pittman Act as an enabling measure. 

The release from the Treasury yaults of 209,000,000 ounces 
of silver melted under the act, as well as the dumping by 
European, Central and South American Governments during the 
period of high prices, has not depleted the silver supply of the 
world, but merely added to free stock. The bullion has changed 
hands, but it is still available; on the other hand, a volume of 
legislation has been enacted during the past three years, in- 
tended to, and which will have an important effect upon the 
demand for silver, none of it tending to an improvement of its 
market position. 

It is because of these important factors, the effect of which 
ean not be accurately measured, that the American producer is 
unable, unaided, to form definite opinions as to the future of 
his product. 

We do know that upon the expiration of the Pittman Act de 
will face a new situation, and that unless intelligent study is 
given the matter we will be at sea until time and tide teach us 
that which to some extent we should endeavor to anticipate. 
It is in furthering the practical study that should be made of 
the situation that I think you and your colleagues, whose con- 
stituencies are interested, can be of invaluable assistance. 

To deyelop what I have in mind, I wish, at the risk of perhaps 
repeating what you already know, to review the situation: 

Without discussing the details of the transition from bimetal- 
lism to monometallism, which occurred world-wide during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, it is in accord with the 
facts to assert that the disintegration of the Latin Union was 
responsible for conditions that led to the enactment of the 
Bland Act, and, later, the Sherman law, under which more than 
400,000,000 ounces of silver were compulsorily purchased by the 
United States Government; that the effect of these measures 
was to support the price; and that, following the repeal of the 
latter law in 1891, America, although by far the most important, 
if the not the largest, producer of silver, practically ceased to 
have any influence in fixing the price of the metal until the 
modus operandi of the London market became disturbed by war 
conditions. 

The enormous increase hi the export trade of China and India 
during the last 25 years, coupled with the fact that silver was 
by tradition, adaptation, and legislation the money-metal needed 
by those countries, resulted in the Far East being the most im- 
portant market for the world’s output. The cessation of legis- 
lative purchases by the United States was followed by an in- 
creased flow of the metal to India, with the inevitable result 
that the exchange value of the rupee declined, until in 1895 it 
was quoted at about 50 per cent of the normal rate, It is 
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maxim of oriental exchange that when it is bought, silver is 
sold. In other words, when one buys and pays for oriental 
exports, silver must be sold to liquidate the balance. The Gov- 
ernment, as a protective measure, closed the Indian Mints to 
free coinage and finally established the sterling value of the 
rupee at 16 pence or 15 rupees to the pound sterling. From that 
time on London absolutely fixed the price of silver throughout 
the world. 

In order to understand just how London has been able to fix 
the price of silver without consulting the producers of the metal 
certain prevailing conditions must be kept in mind: 

(a) London has been and is the principal financial center of 
the world. 

(b) It is the capital of the British Empire, whose possessions 
and the trade incident to them extend around the world. 

(e) It is the clearing house through which the world's bal- 
ance of trade is adjusted, and its financial sway is even greater 
than the political domination affecting more than 600,000,000 
people. 

The demand governing the price of silver is that which arises 
from its use as a money metal. This demand is affected not so 
much by the yolume of current production as by the relative 
prosperity or adversity of peoples scattered to the remotest 
sections of the globe. A favorable monsoon in India, a flood or 
famine in China, are of infinitely greater effect on demand and 
price of the metal than is the discovery of a new or the failure 
of an old mining district. 

Inasmuch as the volume of trade between China, India, and 
the balance of the Orient, on the one hand, and the other Brit- 
ish possessions, on the other, greatly exceeds their respective 
trade balances with the rest of the world, and, moreover, as this 
trade is financed and the balances adjusted between these essen- 
tially silver-using countries and those whose currency is based 
upon the gold standard through the medium of the great Anglo- 
eastern banks, with headquarters in London, it is apparent why 
that center has such a predominating influence in the situation. 

In ordinary times, since the repeal of the Sherman law and 
prior to the disturbance of the late war, every ounce of silver 
produced in the world was sold on the basis of a London quota- 
tion, as was also the purchase of every ton of silver ore by cus- 
tom smelters throughout the United States. 

The London quotation is arrived at in the following unique 
method : 

Four silver-brokerage firms in London “fix the market.” 
Representatives of these firms meet every business day. They 
hold in hand the orders to sell bullion and also the orders to 
buy silver to meet the exchange balances drawn upon London 
accounts. The price is adjusted to meet this situation, ad- 
vaneing when the exchange demand exceeds the supply, declin- 
ing when the reverse is the case. This operation is known to 
the market as “ fixing the price.” The result is cabled all over 
the world, and a miner in Butte selling a load of ore is settled 
with upon the price so fixed, repeated by wire from New York 
through the medium of Handy & Harmon, silver brokers, and 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Without questioning the integrity of the participants to the 
“fixing” of the price, as it is universally acknowledged that 
a very high degree of honesty has marked this transaction, and 
conceding further that the exchange requirements in London 
will, until trade channels follow new courses, be the dominant 
factor in the situation, still the American producer has felt a 
dissatisfaction with the prevailing method and has entertained 
a desire for a change that would afford him opportunity to 
know the facts that govern the situation that he might exer- 
cise some function in connection with the disposal of his prod- 
uct. It may be akin to the desire of a Republican in Missis- 
sippi wishing to vote; nevertheless we conceive it to be his 
right. 

I will be pleased to furnish you with greater detail as to 
the operations of the London silver market should you desire 
me to do so. 

I think it unnecessary to enlarge upon it in this letter. 

In addition to the lack of opportunity to participate actively 
in the silver market, a further cause of dissatisfaction—I am 
not here discussing the merits of the matter—has been caused 
by what has been regarded as the unreasonably large profit 
made by the Government as seigniorage in coining silver for 
use in India. 

A word of explanation is necessary. The silver rupee has 
been the standard unit of value in Indian currency. Its weight 
is three-eighths of an ounce eleven-twelfths fine. During the 
period of violent agitation in the early nineties the price of silver 
was marked by wide and rapid fluctuations. Following the 
closure of the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver in 
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1893 the exchange value of the rupee rose to 1s. 4d., the 
equivalent in United States currency of 32.4 cents, where it 
remained until the upset caused by war conditions. In 1899 
the British sovereign was declared legal tender for Government 
taxes at the rate of 15 rupees to the pound sterling. 

The Indian rupee equals in weight 180 grains eleven-twelfths 
fine silver. The British sovereign equals 123.27 grains, of which 
112.9975 grains is fine gold. Therefore in Indian currency 
2,475 grains of silver is the equivalent of 112.9975 grains of 
gold. There are 480 grains in a troy ounce. A troy ounce of 
gold is the equivalent of $20.67 in United States currency. 
Therefore the value of silver at the above ratio is equal to 
94.368 cents per ounce. 

During the period from 1900 to 1915, inclusive, the average 
quoted price of silver by years was 57 cents an ounce. 

The number of rupees coined by the Indian mints during the 
same period was 1,651,583,784, indicating that a profit of $212,- 
150,066.11 was made as seigniorage, collected largely from the 
American miner. 

The profit made under the Indian coinage act was partially 
deposited in the currency reserve in gold or gold securities, the 
balance was used for approved purposes. A British authority 
(White, p, 259) states in December, 1915, nearly £16,000,000 
sterling in gold, or gold securities, were held in London, and 
£10,000,000 in gold or gold securities in India, equivalent to a 
total of $126,360,000, at a normal rate of $4.86 for the pound 
sterling. The same author is authority for the statement that 
in a representative year, such as 1912, when approximately 
150,000,000 rupees were coined, a profit of approximately 
£3,000,000 sterling, or $14,580,000, was made by the mint. 

In China the currency is silver without a gold reserve. A 
number of coins circulate. Among the more important are the 
British dollar and the Hongkong dollar coined at the Bombay 
mint. These coins weigh 416 grains, 900 fine. A seigniorage 
charge of 2 per cent is made by the mint, and the number of 
dollars coined runs into the hundreds of millions. 

I have given this brief outline for the purpose of emphasizing 
the importance of the Orient, and particularly its two chief 
countries, from the standpoint of population and the coinage of 
silver, and without criticism have pointed out some practices 
in connection with the handling of the London market that have 
caused the American producer to feel that the market price 
“fixed ” has not been a fair one determined by the free work- 
ing of the laws of supply and demand, or through the unham- 
pered operation of existing economic factors, but, on the con- 
trary, that by reason of the direct interest which Great Britain, 
the Indian Government, and the great Anglo-Eastern banks 
have had in the situation the market has been handled to de- 
press the price to the producer, thus enhancing the margin of 
profit to the Governments involved. All this has more to do 
with the past than with the present situation. 

So far as action has been taken by Governments, there has 
been little to encourage silver producers since the cessation of 
the war. 

Summarized, the story is largely a record of debasement or 
abandonment. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark have abolished silver coin 
for all fractions of the krone, substituting an alloy of nickel 
and copper in lieu thereof. 

The program of debasement. of silver coinage to an alarming 
extent has taken place. England leads the procession in this 
respect also, having debased its silver coinage from 925 to 500 
fine; the Netherlands and the Dutch Indies have debased their 
silver coin from 945 to 720 fine; Canada from 900 to 800 fine; 
Honduras from 900 to 500; San Salvador from 900 to 500; 
Singapore or Straits dollar from 900 to 600 first, then to 550; 
Mexico and Peru have both debased their respective currency 
to 500 fine. 

As a result of the disturbed economic conditions prevailing in 
Europe, silver has disappeared as a circulating medium in 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Yugoslavia, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Turkey, and many of the smaller countries. 

At the present time an intensive propaganda is being con- 
ducted in India for the purpose of popularizing paper issues 
of the rupee and its fractional denominations. Under these 
conditions it is quite remarkable that the price of silver has 
held as firmly as has been the case during the past two years. 
The significance, however, of the trend toward abandonment 
and debasement has been to place silver, where now used at all, 
in the position of a mere token money. 

In England I am advised that the two classes of English coin, 
old silver, readily distinguishable in color from the new and 
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containing 80 per cent more silver, circulate together without 
discrimination. A 

In considering the effect of a decline in silver upon the mining 
industry it should be kept in mind that not only will silver 
mining suffer, but inasmuch as the greater part of the output 
is mined in connection with zinc, lead, and copper, and forms 
an important element of value that helps to carry these 
branches of mining, the very serious effect of a collapse in the 
silver market upon the American mining industry can be readily 
appreciated. 

To: meet this situation it is belleved that cooperative effort 
between the Government and the producers is essential. As to 
the form which the ultimate endeavor might take, I am not 
prepared to now make a suggestion. Recently a committee has 
been appointed by the American Mining Congress to give con- 
sideration to the matter. We have had several informal meet- 
ings, and the consensus of opinion seems to be that the first 
step should be to secure, if possible, the passage of a joint reso- 
lution by Congress providing for the appointment of a commis- 
sion consisting of, say, two Senators, two Representatives, and 
possibly two representatives of the industry, to study the sub- 
ject and submit recommendations. 

There are a number of definite steps that such a commission 
might take. Its official character would give it access to infor- 
mation and secure for its representation abroad greater weight 
than if the work is undertaken without official sanction and 
backing. 

If it is agreeable, I ask that you fix a date as soon after Jan- 
uary 1 as may be convenient when two or three members of 
the committee may go to Washington to discuss the matter 
with you and some of your colleagues. 

Yours: very sincerely, 
OC. F. KELLEY. 

Senator THOMAS J. WALSH, 

Washington, D. C. 


RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S: 4280) to provide credit facilities for 
the agriculture and live-stock industries of the United States; 
to amend the Federal reserve act; to amend the Federal farm 
loan act; to extend and stabilize the market for United 
States bonds and other securities; to provide fiscal agents for 
the United States; and for other purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Would the Senator from Ala- 
bame like to have a quoram? 

Mr. . E would. 

Mr: JONES of Washington. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Glass McLean Smoot 
Ball Hale McNary Spencer 
Bayard Harreld Moses Stanfield 
Borah Harris Nelson Sterli 
Brookhart Ha Nicholson Sutherland 
Calder Heflin Norbeck Townsend 
Ca Hitchcock Norris Trammell 
Cole Johnson Oddie Underwood 
Couzens Jones, Wash, Overman Wadsworth 
Culberson Kello Owen Walsh, Mass: 
Curtis Kendrick Korpar Walsh, Mont. 
al Keyes pps Warren 
Fernald King Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher ap Reed, Pa, Weller 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Robinson Wiliams 
George McKellar Sheppard 
Gerry McKinley elds 


Mr. HALE, I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Porspextrr] and the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] are detained on official business. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce that the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] is detained on official busi- 


ness; 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. PomerEenz] on account of illness. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fourerre] is detained at a 
hearing before the Committee on Manufactures. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Drarl. which proposes to amend the cotton futures 
law. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. is entitled to 
the floor, 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this amendment. presents a 
very important question. The subject was discussed here at 
some length on a former oceasion during the month of August, 
I believe, and at that time it was decided not to place the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Carolina upon 
the law. The Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which 
has had the amendment before it, was not satisfied with its 
provisions and did not report it favorably. Upon that com- 
mittee is the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. 
The principal business of that Senator is that of a cotton pro- 
ducer. He is wonderfully well informed on this subject; I 
think that he is the best-informed man on the subject who has 
been in either branch of Congress since I have been a Member. 
He is not in favor of this amendment. 

I am heartily in favor of doing everything that can be done 
to give the producer a fair deal, but I am afraid of certain 
provisions of the pending amendment. I now wish to call at- 
tention to one of its features which is objectionable to me; it 
is the one that adds two grades of cotton to the grades which 
we now have. We never hear more than six or seven grades 
of cotton mentioned in the spot markets of the country, though 
we have 10 grades. We put those additional grades in in order 
to cover the various shades of grades, but under the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carolina two new grades are 
proposed, making 12 grades in all. I was opposed to increasing 
the number of grades to 10. I wanted the number to remain at 
nine. As a Member of the other House, 12 or 14 years ago, I 
was instrumental in reducing the number of grades of cotton 
on the exchanges from 28 to 9. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but, if he will allow 
me, I desire to say that my amendment does not propose to 
increase the grades; it merely groups the grades. I do not 
propose to interfere with the 10 grades except to group them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It may be that the Senator does not mean 
to do it, but I am confident that his amendment does increase 
the number of grades to 12. I requested the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] to look over the amendment and to see 
how many grades he thought the Senator’s amendment created 
and he came to the conclusion, without our discussing it to- 
gether, that there were 12 grades provided for in the Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr. DIAL. The amendment provides that one grade may be 
provided for in two classes because it is kindred cotton. The 
amendment was prepared by the experts from the Agricultural 
Department. I am not myself an expert, but I did not intend 
to increase the number of grades beyond 10, which is the exist- 
ing number. It only groups the grades into three classes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not know that was the Senator’s inten- 
tion, but since he has stated that he did not intend to increase 
the number of grades, I accept his statement. I am convin 
however, that the amendment as framed would provide for 
grades, and I am opposed to increasing the number of grades, 

I was about to say, Mr. President, that in the other House 
we fought to reduce, and did reduce, the number of grades of 
cotton from 28 to 9. I fought very earnestly for that 
and when we got it we scored a victory for honest dealing in 
cotton so far as the grades were concerned. The use of the 28 
grades cost our farmers many millions of dollars. Under the ` 
old system all sorts of cotton were tendered, and the more 
grades there are the more confusing the situation becomes and 
the easier it is to impose upon the buyer and the producer. 
When the grades are reduced to a few, say 10, that number 
covers the whole field and it is harder to manipulate the mar- 
ket when the grades represent the kinds of cotton produced. 

I agree with the Senator from South Carolina in many things 
he has said. The exchanges frequently do not comply with the 
law as it now stands. I have previously stated that. Their 
noncompliance with the law, however, is not the fault of the 
law; the law ought to be enforced. If desirable provisions are 
now in law, I think we ought to be very careful about eliminat- 
ing them. 

I have also been afraid, Mr. President, that if the Senator’s 
amendment should be adopted it would outlaw the low grades of 
cotton in the spot markets of the country. I fear that it would 
put in the hands of the buyers for the spinner the power of 
going into the market and saying, We will take so many bales 
of this grade and so many bales of that, but we can not use the 
others.” What would be the effect of that in the market? 
What would happen to the producer if the buyer for the spinner 
were to say, “ I will take these four bales, but I can not use the 
other six bales”? The seller would say, “I have been selling 
all my cotton to the same buyer; I have sold him all for an all- 
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around price at a certain figure, the whole 10 bales of cotton.” 
If the law provides that certain grades which are designated 
shall not be tendered on contract, it seems to me that there 
would be an injustice done to those grades of cotton. 

In line with the fight which is now being made by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, I wish to lay down the proposition 
that there is but very little difference in the tensile strength of 
the various grades of cotton. That has been tested out by the 
Agricultural Department. Some cotton which may have been 
rained on and stained or discolored from the leaves or from some 
other cause may be picked out, ginned, put into the lint, and 
it may then be dyed red or brown or any other color, and then 
no man except an expert could tell whether it was strict mid- 
dling or low middling cotton when bought. If that be so, then 
such grades of cotton ought to bring nearly as much as the 
higher grades. There ought not to be such a large difference 
in the price paid for the various grades. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I presume the Senator from Alabama is 
aware of the fact that there are new processes, some of which 
have been patented, by which stained cotton and other cotton 
which has been soiled may be cleaned? 

Mr. HEFLIN. And all foreign matter removed? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The foreign matter may be entirely re- 
moved. I myself have seen some specimens of that kind of 
work. It is splendid work, and I have not a doubt it will 
cause quite a revolution in the grading of cotton. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is true, and I am glad the Senator from 
Tennessee has called my attention to the fact that machines 
are now in use by which the cotton is renovated and cleaned 
and foreign matter is removed. After that is done and the 
cotton is dyed, I say again that no one but an expert can tell 
whether the cotton was low middling or middling fair. Some- 
times the middling fair will bring 25 cents, perhaps, and low 
middling 18 cents. That is an unreasonable difference that 
ought not to obtain, but the amendment of the Senator from 
South Carolina does not cure that defect. 

I agree with him that frequently the exchanges do not com- 
ply with the law, but they ought to be forced to comply with it. 
I have introduced a joint resolution which, in my opinion, if 
enacted would cure that defect. It is Senate Joint Resolution 
92, introduced by me, and reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That hereafter whenever the conduct of the cotton ex- 
changes, or any one of them, of the country shall, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, become detrimental to the Interests of 
the cotton producers of the United States, it shall be his duty to 
sus d the action of any one or all of said exchanges. 

gc, 2. That whenever as many as two commissioners or secretaries 
of N Prag aay and two governors in the cotton-growing States shall 
complain to the Secretary of Agriculture of the conduct of any cotton 
exchange, he shall immediately notify such exchange and require the 
conduct complained of to cease pending the hearing and disposition of 
the case or cases. 

Sec. 3. That the authority and power are hereby conferred upon the 
83 of Agriculture to carry out the provisions of this joint reso- 

Mr. President, I hold that if the exchanges to-day will com- 
ply with the law as it is written the situation would be better, 
and if they do not comply with the existing law the joint reso- 
lution to which I have referred would enforce such compliance. 

I advocated and had put in the law a provision to the effect 
that whenever a dispute arose between the buyer and the seller 
as to the grade offered or tendered either party to the contract 
could appeal to the Secretary of Agriculture, and then the ex- 
perts in his department, without knowing either party to the 
coutract, would take those grades and determine what they were 
and settle the controversy. 

I also urged another provision, as did others, which was put 
into the law. I wish to read that provision to Senators as it is 
found in the law now on the statute books. It is as follows: 

The pernos to such contract may agree, at the time of the tender, 
as to the price of the grade or grades so tendered, and that if they 
shall not then agree as to such price, then, and in that event, the 
buyer of said contract shall have the right to demand the specific ful- 
Aliment of such contract by the actual delivery of cotton of the basis 
grade named therein at the price specified for such basis grade in said 
contract, 

There are the two points at issue. We already have the pro- 
vision in the law that if a dispute should arise between the 
buyer and the seller, if the buyer says, That is not the cotton 
I contracted for; that is not low middling; this is not strict 
middling; that is not middling fair,” and so on through the 
grades, “and I do not propose to take it;“ and the seller says, 
“They are the grades specified in the contract;” the buyer 
may say, “I am not going to submit to your judgment. I am 
going to take the question to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
have his experts determine which one of us is right.“ So that 


matter is also taken care of and the department has settled 
scores and scores of disputes of that character. 

On the other hand, if the buyer does not want the cotton and 
they have to effect a settlement in money, that situation is pro- 
vided for in the law. If the buyer says, “I will not take that 
difference;” and the seller says, “I will not pay you any 
more;” and the buyer says, Give me the cotton; I will take 
the cotton,” there is a provision that makes him deliver the 
cotton specified in the contract. Those were the two points 
that we had particularly in mind when we framed the present 
law to take care of the interests of the producers of the cotton 
and to give the buyer the right to have the contract complied 
with. I want such a contract that when cotton is dealt in the 
producer will be called on for the cotton with which to fill the 
contract. 

There are evils in connection with the exchanges; but I fear 
the amendment of the Senator from South Carolina. I know 
that he thinks it will accomplish the result desired, and I am 
sorry that I can not agree with him; but I fear that if ever 
we put it in the power of any buyer to go into a market and 
take the cream off of it and allow him to say “I only want 
the four highest grades, I do not want the others,” the low 
grades of cotton will be thus outlawed, it is going to force 
the farmer to take a lower price for that cotton, and the tricks 
of the trade will be resorted to so that the farmer will be robbed 
right and left, although the low grade of cotton, when cleaned by 
machines, as suggested by my friend from Tennessee, and dyed, 
will make just as good cloth as the top grades, for which per- 
haps $30 or $40 more a bale is paid than for the low grade of 
cotton. I fear that advantage will be taken of this amendment, 
if it shall be adopted, to outlaw the low grades and very inju- 
riously affect the business of the cotton producers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was particularly struck with the last quota- 
tion the Senator read from existing law. If I understand it, 
that law would give the buyer of cotton a very great advantage, 
If the seller of the cotton was unable to supply him with the 
exact grade specified in the contract, and they had a dispute 
about it, then the purchaser of the cotton, as I heard it read, 
would be able to say to the seller: “ Give me the cotton exactly 
as it is specified in the contract.” Would not the result of that 
be that the buyer would have complete control of the trans- 
action? The seller would have to agree with him. If they did 
not agree, he could demand his pound of flesh. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; here is the advantage in that: The buyer 
says: The difference between this grade and that grade ought 
not to be more than a certain number of dollars.” The seller 
says: “ Yes; it ought. There ought to be $10 a bale or $15 or 
$20 difference in the grades.” The buyer says: “I will not 
accept a settlement like that.” Now, he has the buyer in his 
hands if the buyer will take his tender; but the buyer has the 
right to say to the seller: “I will not do it. You produce the 
cotton.“ Then the seller says, “I have not got it”; and the 
buyer says, “ You go out and get it”; and there is where the 
producer comes in. He furnishes the cotton. Then they have 
to go out in the spot market and buy cotton with which to fill 
these contracts, 

Mr. NORRIS. That seems to me to be the weakness of that 
law. I may be entirely wrong about it, of course, but it looks 
to me as though in the very case the Senator puts the seller 
is at the mercy of the buyer. As I understand, they make a 
contract for the delivery of cotton before the cotton is pro- 
duced. Nobody knows at that time what the cotton is going 
to be. It may not be a possible thing to supply the cotton named 
in the contract; but the law provides for different grades, and 
that if the seller can not supply the grade specified he can 
supply other grades at a differential in price, it is true; but it 
seemed to me that the clause which the Senator read from the 
law would give the pu r the right to say whenever there 
was a dispute and they could not agree, Then give me the 
exact cotton that is named in the contract.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Well, that is absolutely fair, 

Mr. NORRIS. Would not that often make it impossible for 
the producer of cotton to comply with his contract, because 
he could not supply the exact cotton named in the contract? 

Mr. HEFLIN. But he can supply it. They have no right 
to name grades that he does not produce. The farmer rarely 
ever sells any cotton on the exchange. 

Mr. NORRIS, He would have to go out and buy it some- 
where. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is right, and when he does that he is 
patronizing the producer. He is calling for that which the 
farmer has to sell, wants to sell, must sell—and the more 
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people we force into the spot market to buy the farmer's cotton 
the better it is for the cotton farmer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but he is a producer himself. As I 
understand the cotton business, there may be times when, on 
account of bad weather or something like that, it would be 
an impossibility to get cotton to supply the contracts if a 
literal interpretation of the contract were insisted upon. Is 
not that trne? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; that never happens. 

Mr. NORRIS. I supposed that existed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They always have the grades. Now, what 
we are trying to get at, and what I had in mind when we 
framed this law originally, was to make those who deal in 
cotton on the exchange go out and buy cotton from the pro- 
ducer with which to fill the contract. If the buyer who patron- 
izes the exchange does not get a fair deal he has the right, 
and it is the only club he has, to tell the exchange: “If you 
do not settle with me fairly with money, you go out and get 
the actual cotton named in the contract and tender it to me. 
I will not accept anything else.” 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, why would we not improve 
it if we should wipe out all these differentials and let them 
rely entirely on the contract, and when a man has made a 
contract to sell cotton of a certain grade, compel him to do 
that? Instead of having any different grades, let him be com- 
pelled under the law to sell the cotton that he has contracted 
to sell. Would not that relieve it all? 

Mr. HEFLIN. That would, in a way. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why not obliterate all these different 
grades? 

Mr, HEFLIN. No; we do not want to do away with the 
present grades, What the Senator is suggesting is in line with 
what I have advocated with reference to the establishment of 
spot exchanges in the South where actual cotton—what we 
call spot cotton—would be bought and sold and delivered; but 
these are future contracts, where they deal in futures and the 
law prescribes the sort, of contract they can make. They 
enter into a contract, and they ought to be made to live up to 
it, The Senator from South Carolina takes the position—and 
he is right about that—that frequently they do not comply 
with the contract, I agree with that part of his speech, but 
1 want us to de something that will make them comply with 
the contract; and if you do that, here is the law that governs 
it and takes care of it, if we enn make them do it, and they 
ought to be required to do it. The chairman of this committee 
knows, however, as I know, that when these fellows up there 
agree to a certain proposition and say thet it is satisfactory, 
they already know in advance how they can evade it and slip 
and slide around it, and what we want to do is to put enforce- 
ment provisions back of this thing and enforce the law as it is. 
My resolution will do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I claim to be somewhat practical in my 
views and in my actions, and I think on a great question like 
this we ought to be extremely practical. As the Senator 
knows, we have frequently made cotton in the South at as low 
a price as 8 cents. The price of cotton now is about 27 cents. 

Mr, HEFLIN. It has sold for 4 cents in the South. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Of course, it has sold for that, but I am 
talking about ordinary, normal conditions. There have been 
many crops of cotton made in the South which sold at 8 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. HEFLIN. For years and years 7 and 8 cents was the 
prevalling price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. It is now bringing 27 cents a pound, 
and the chances are that it is going up. Apparently the mar- 
ket seems to have that upward trend. As plain, practical men, 
ought we not to hesitate about passing any law that would be 
likely to change a condition under h our farmers are now 
getting 27 cents and upward for their cotton? I want to say 
to the Senator that I shall be very loath to vote for any law 
on the subject at this time because of the splendid position 
that the cotton industry is now in. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion, 
of course the Senators know that I am not an expert on cotton, 
and my sympathies are entirely with the man who produces it. 
1 should like to help him; but, if the argument of the Senator 
from Tennessee is right, then if this bill were pending here 
when cotton was down to 7 cents, he probably would favor it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it were pending when cotton was up, he 
would be opposed to it. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I should want to consider it very carefully 
if it were low. 

Mr. NORRIS. We ought to do that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But when it is very high I do not know 
whether we ought to be going around hunting for a way to 
change the condition, and I am not hunting for it; I am that 
practical. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to say to the Senator from Alabama 
that the reason why the contracts do not call for the cotton is 
because they do not know what quality they will get within 10 
grades, For instance, in 1920, out of 128,907,500 bales of cotton 
contracts sold on the New York and New Orleans exchanges 
only 267,700 bales of actual cotton were delivered in New York 
and only 106,600 bales were delivered in New Orleans, That 
is the reason why I say you would help the farmer, the man 
who actually produces the cotton, if you would make them go 
out and get the cotton and comply with the contract. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from South Carolina and I are 
in hearty agreement on that. I agree with him that frequently 
they do not comply with the contract; but what I have called 
to the Senator's attention is that the law is here; the provision 
is in the present Smith-Lever Act that if there is a dispute as 
to the grade tendered, either party can come to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and have the matter settled, as they have done 
in scores and scores of instances, as I have said; and if they 
are not in agreement as to the price, the purchaser can say to 
the seller, as I stated a moment ago, “ You give me the cotton. 
Here are the grades set out. I stand on my contract,” and the 
law says he has to do it. Now, then, the seller says: “I have 
not got the cotton.” The Senator from South Carolina has 
called attention to that. “ But you contracted with me to deliver 
to me certain cotton. You have no business dealing in cotton 
unless you can deliver cotton. Why do you contract to deliver 
me cotton when you have not got it? You go out and get it. 
I stand on my contract.” Then the seller has to go out in 
the market, and hundreds of others go out in the market, and 
they commence buying, because he has to get the cotton right 
now to fill that contract, and this produces competitive buying 
in the spot market, and that puts up the price and the producer 
is helped, That is the situation in a nutshell. That is as it 
should be. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a paper published at Dallas, 
Tex., in the greatest cotton-producing State in the Union, 
called the Cotton and Cotton Oil News. It is a paper devoted 
= the interests of the cotton industry. This editorial suggests 

t— 


We sincerely hope that no Member of either House or Senate will 
disturb existing conditions. Let well enough alone. 


There is another paragraph here that reads in this way: 


Our advice to Congress, now in session, is to study well all measures 
aimed at cotton or in future dealing, because futures in both com- 
modities are so indivisibly connected with and so vital to the spot 
interest of both that any interference with existing rules may be 
fraught with grave co uences to the producers of grain and cotton; 
and that class of our citizens are, as a rule, less able to stand any 
adverse condition that might arise from injurious legislation, 

This paper circulates all over the Cotton Belt, and, as I said, 
it is devoted to the interests of the cotton industry. It is 
sounding a note of warning. 

Mr. President, I am going to urge the passage of my reso- 
lution. I want to cooperate with the Senator from South 
Carolina. It may be that we can put some of the provisions of 
his amendment or some of the ideas contained in it in a joint 
resolution and work out something that will correct the evils 
now practiced on the exchanges; but I want to repeat that if 
his amendment should be adopted as it stands it will put a 
premium on high grades and widen the breach between the 
high grades and the low grades and give the market manipu- 
lators a chance to strike dead the low-grade cottons through- 
out the Cotton Belt and work a great injury to the cotton pro- 
ducer. I have championed the cause of the cotton producer 
ever since I have been in public life. In fact, when I came to 
Congress I determined to make a special study of the cotton 
industry. I have done it, and I hope I have been of some value 
to that industry. 

I have received scores and scores of letters from farmers, 
merchants, and bankers saying that the situation had been 
improved by legislation with which I had to do, and I want 
to do whatever is best for the producer of cotton, because he 
is so widely scattered through the cotton-producing section 
of the United States. It is difficult for him to organize and 
have unity of purpose and concerted action, as the spinners 
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can have them. The Senator from South Carolina is acot- 
ton spinner and also a cotton producer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Has the Senator had any petitions or 
letters from any of his cotton-producing constituents asking 
him to favor this amendment? I live in a cotton State, The 
city where I live is one of the largest cotton markets in the 
world. I have had no letters from any cotton producer asking 
me to support this measure, and I am sure that if they thought 
it was a wise measure they would communicate with me. In 
answer to the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska 
a moment ago, my sympathies are entirely with the producer. 
I live in a cotton country, and my sympathies are all with 
those who actually produce cotton, and in my judgment if they 
thought this amendment would help their interests they would 
be writing to their Representatives in Congress, For these 
reasons, I am going to vote against the ‘amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will say to my friend from 
Tennessee that I have not had but two or three letters from 
my State urging the adoption of this amendment. 

I want to say this, in conclusion, that the price of cotton 
is now advancing. It ought to be bringing 30 cents. It will 
go above 30 cents. The thing that helped cotton to go up in 
price was the revival of the War Finance Corporation, which 
enabled many farmers, especially in the ceoperative associations, 
to get money with which to keep their cotton off the market. 
That is the point always. If the producer is ‘his own master, 
and can keep his cotton from going upon the market when the 
price is low and unprofitable, prices are bound to advance. 

Why do I say that? Because there nre one hundred and 
fifty and odd million spindles in the world. Those spindles must 
be fed on cotton. There are hundreds of thousands of people 
men and women—operating them. There are millions of money 
invested in the spinning industry. All of that mighty machinery 
has to keep running, and it can not run unless they can get 
the cotton that the producer makes, and if you enable the 
producer to sell his cotton sparingly, so as to keep the market 
keen and hungry, meeting the demands of the spinner as they 
arise, cotton will always bring a good price. 

Mr. President, I am glad of the part I took in reviving the 
War Finance Corporation. After we revived it some of the 
witnesses who testified before our Committee on Agriculture, 
in response to questions propounded to them by me, showed 
that when we commenced sending money out into the States 
through the War Finance Corporation, the Federal ‘reserve 
banks immediately commenced to ‘loosen up and rediscount 
pene at the member banks of the Federal reserve system. 

it was that condition which caused cotton to advance—the 
farmer's ability to get hold of a little money to enable him 
to hold his cotton off the market until the price improved. 

The cooperative associations have accomplished much in join- 
ing together and getting these funds, and Keeping their cotton 
from being thrown upon the market without regard to the 
price, That has helped to put the price of cotton up. 

Mr. President, with cotton around 27 cents to-day and with 
a threatened cotton famine standing right out in front of us, 
cotton is bound to go to 30 cents and higher. Not only are the 
high grades of cotton up now, but the average price of cotton 
has improved somewhat, and if we will help the produeer of 
cotton to keep his cotton off the market when the price is low 
and unprofitable, we will have solved the problem that vexes 
him to-day. 

I am hoping that we can amend the legislation that is pend- 
ing, the bill which has been reported and the Lenroot-Anderson 
bill, so as to make it workable, and fix it so that the Federal 
Reserve Board shall not say whether cotton is eligible at the 
bank or not, thet that board shall not have the discretionary 
power to say whether wheat or corn or cattle can be used as 
the basis for a loan, but that the law itself shall say it and give 
specific directions so that reasonable loans can be had. I do 
not want the cotton producers of my section of the country to 
be left any more in the hands of the discretionary power of this 
board and have that board used as the instrument of Wall 
Street to beat down the price in order that they may make a 
killing on speculation from the bear side of the market. 

I have witnessed that. I saw the farmers of my State lit- 
erally slaughtered under that grinding process. In 1920 it 
robbed the cotton farmers of my State of $103,000,000. 

I saw the South lose $1,625,000,000 in 1920 under that proc- 
ess; and I am not going to remain silent in the Senate and 
permit any farm credits bill to pass if I can help it that does 


not specifically set out the authority to take care of those 
people. It is an outrage ‘that a great free Government like ours 
will permit its instrumentalities to be so used that one ‘class 
of people are stricken down and ‘robbed to greatly enrich 
another class of people. 

I want to say this in conclusion: The Senator's amendment 
can be offered in another form as an amendment to the present 
law, the Smith-Lever Act, as it now exists, and thoroughly 
eonsidered again by some committee, and we can see if some 
agreement can not be reached upon it. I would not like to 
see this amendment hitched onto a farm credit bill. I have 
stated that the present law is pretty good, if they will comply 
with it, and the power mentioned in my resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to close these exchanges if they 
do not comply with the law would give us a very satisfactory 
situation. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, yesterday the senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELLI seemed to find fault with me be- 
cause I had just offered this amendment. I was called out of 
the city a few ‘days ago on a sad mission, and I returned 
yesterday morning at 11 o’clock. At 12 o'clock I was in my 
seat with my amendment ready to offer, and I offered it as 
soon ‘as T could get the floor. 

IJ am glad to say that the differences between the southern 
Senators in this matter are growing less and I hope that we 
will be able to agree ere long. There are just a few points I 
want to clear up. The Senator from Louisiana complains that 
I am trying to rush this amendment through. My amend- 
ment was offered a year or two ago in the form of a bill, and 
I ‘went before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
made a talk, and when I got through the chairman, the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norxrs], a fair man, an able 
man, a friend of the people, said he thought there was great 
merit in my bill, and that he was ready to report it. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspecx] said he wanted to 
be heard. I told him I had no-objection to his being heard. in 
fact, that I had no right to object to his being heard, but I 
had nothing more to say, and if he wanted to be heard, to be 
heard. 

That was along about May, according to my recollection. 
On June 11, 1921, the Senator from Louisiana sent me a tele- 
gram. I was pressing for a hearing all the time before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. He said in this wire: 
Senator Drar, 

Washington, D. O.: 

Please do not press action on omr cotton-futures amendment until 
I return on the 19th, Friends insist that your amendment will destroy 
the exchanges, and I agree with them. Therefore it should receive 
closest consideration. Am detained here by very important business. 

Of course, I postponed the matter until the Senator from 
Louisiana got back. I also received a letter from the Senator 
from Louisiana, dated July 7, 1921, in which he asked me 
again not to press the amendment, and in which he said, 
among other things: 

I am convinced that ty your 
practically destroy the ex 

It seemed he was not so anxious about the farmers at that 
time. It is immaterial to me whether it will destroy the ex- 
changes or not. I am trying to get a fair law passed. 

There is no argument made now against my amendment, 
and there never has been. I read the speeches of the Senator 
from Louisiana at the time Senator Comer offered ‘his amend- 
ment, and, with all due respect, the Senator from Louisiana did 
not discuss the merits of the proposition at that time, and he 
never yet has discussed them. 

I defy any man in the United States, inside or outside of 
Congress, to debate the merits of this proposition and find any 
defect in the amendment which I have proposed. There is 
nothing similar to it on the statute books or in the customs of 
the world in trading. 

My amendment would not interfere with the number of 
grades of cotton tenderable. I can not make grades. Grades 
are grown. Nature xes grades of cotton, and the law has 
recognized those grades, and the law has recognized 10 grades 
tenderable on the contracts. I do not interfere with that at 
all, except that I group them in classes and provide that at 
the time people who have any cotton sell contracts they must 
specify the kind of cotton they propose to sell, It is in line 
with what the distinguished senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpEerwoop] said here some time ago, that he saw no reason 
why the members of the exchanges should not spevify what 
they sold and deliver what they specified. That is all I ask. 

Because cotton fluctuates up and down is no reason why we 
should not have a correct law. Cotton is now bringing only 27 


amendment should be adopted it would 
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or 28 cents. T hope and believe it will go higher, but that 
does not influence me at all. This proposition was pending here 
when cotton brought about 11 cents a pound. That has been 
the argument of the exchanges in their propaganda, and yet 
some Senators say, “ Oh, let us soft pedal the proposition; we 
will interfere with the rising price,” or something of that sort. 
Pass an honest law, and the law of supply and demand will take 
care of the proposition. 

The Senator from Louisiana complains that more cotton is 
not delivered on the contracts. The reason it is not delivered 
on the contracts is because the owners of the contracts do not 
know within 10 grades what they will get, and no mill can use 
all of those grades of cotton. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Louisiana yesterday spoke 
about mills buying their cotton, and said they would go to some 
actual broker and make contracts for cotton. That is true. I 
have not been in harmony with the methods of some of the 
mills, and probably all of them, for a long time in buying 
cotton. I would like to have them buy on the future market 
if they are going to buy ahead at all, and then be prepared to 
demand delivery of their cotton. Hence, the contract would 
bring a higher price and that would help the farmer. 

Now, there are about four principal spot brokers in cotton 
in the United States. It is all supposed to be sold on future 
contracts. But now the mills go to these spot dealers, about 
four of whom control the whole market, and who are about as 
powerful as the Packer Trust, or the Steel Trust, or the Oil 
‘Trust, or any other trust in this country, Perhaps all Senators 
know who they are. 

A mill will go to them and contract for a large quantity of cot- 
ton to be delivered in a future month, at so many points of the 
exchange price. Then these brokers, with these great powers of 
contract in their hands, will sell the contracts, will sell the 
future market, will depress the future market, and at the same 
time go out and pick up the cotton from the actual farmers, be- 
cause they haye a place to put it. That is the way it is worked. 

They sell down the contract. The mill has already made a 
trade with them at so many points. To-day, while the price is 
about 273 cents, I am told that good grade cotton in the South is 
selling 2 or 3 cents a pound higher than that. The contract 
does not represent the true value. 

I was told the other day of a transaction at 230 points above 
the current month’s market, So it is simply spurious, it is fic- 
titious, it is artificial, and this method would depress and op- 
press and almost confiscate any business in the world. If the 
Creator had not favored us with the climate and the soil and 
the rainfall that He has, and with the best people on earth, we 
could not have existed. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate will vote for the amend- 
ment. Senators need not be afraid about changing the off-grade 
cotton. The amendment does not interfere with that at all ex- 
cept that it groups it and tries to make the contracts specific 
within certain classes of the cotton. They ought to specify the 
identical grades of cotton. 

I hope the Senate will put the amendment on the bill. It is 
not 2 question of looking wrong or having a ragged bill. Con- 
sider the poor people of the South struggling over this situation. 
It is immaterial to them whether the bill is symmetrical or not. 
They are the ones who ought to be given help. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 1 o’clock p. m.). The time for 
debate has expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Drax}. 

Mr. DIAL. On that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lapp in the Chair). That 
Senator has not voted. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with that Senator to the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Myesrs] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his named was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surru] to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Cameron] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr, WILLIS (when his nanie was called). I am paired with 
my colleague [Mr. POMERENE], who is absent on account of 
jliness. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BranvEcEE] and vote“ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKINLEY. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Pace] and vote “nay.” 5 

Mr. HARRIS, I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote, 


Has the junior Sen- 


Mr. GLASS. I have a pair with the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DittincHamM], but having his permission to vote as 
I may prefer on this question I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KENDRICK, I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McCormick] to the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. WALsH] and vote “nay.” 


Mr, CURTIS. 
pairs: 

The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] ; and 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] with the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 46, as follows: 


I wish to announce the following general 


YBHAS—21. 
Borah George McCumber Underwood 
Brookhart Glass Norris Walsh, Mont. 
Dial Johnson Overman Williams 
Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Owen 
Fletcher Enp Poindexter 
Frelinghuysen La Follette Shields 

NAYS—46. 
Ball Kendrick Nicholson Sterlin 
Bayard Keyes Oddie Sutherland 
Capper Ladd Pepper Swanson 
Couzens Lenroot Phipps ‘Townsend 
Culberson e Ransdell Trammell 
Curtis McKellar Reed, Pa Wadsworth 
France McKinley Robinson Warren 
Hale e Sheppard Watson 
Heflin McNary Shortridge Weller 
Hitchcock Moses moot Willis 
Jones, Wash. Nelson Spencer 
Kellogg New Stanfield 

NOT VOTING—29. 

Ashurst Cummins Harris Reed, Mo. 
Brandegee Dillingham Harrison Simmons 
Broussard Ed McCormick Smith 
Bursum Elkins Myers Stanley 
Calder Ernst Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Cameron Gerr Page 
Caraway Goodin Pittman 
Colt Harrel Pomerene 


So Mr. Diar's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT Secrerary. On page 41, following section 
401, add the following two sections: 

Sec. 402. That section 11 of the Federal farm loan act as amended 
April 20, 1920, be amended by adding the following: 

“Fifth. To cooperate with other farm loan associations and to form 
among themselves State or national unions or associations, or both, for 
the purpose of lawfully advancing the general welfare of all farm loan 
associations as they may deem best, and to contribute toward the sup- 

ort and maintenance of such unions or associations from the general 
unds of each association or by voluntary contribution of the members 
thereof as each association may determine for itself through its board 
of directors not to exceed $25 annually.” 

Suc. 403. That the last paragraph of the first section of amended 
section 32 of the Federal farm loan act, approved January 18, 1918, be 
further amended to read as follows: 

“That the temporary organization of any Federal land bank, as pro- 
vided in section 4 of said Federal farm joan act, shall be continued 
until the subscriptions to stock in such bank by national farm loan 
associations shall equal the amount of stock held in such bank by the 
Government of the United States. That whenever the total subscrip- 
tions to the stock of any Federal land bank made by national farm 
loan associations shall exceed the amount of the stock held in such 
bank by the United States Government, it shall be the duty ef the 
Farm Loan Board to proceed with and perfect the permanent organiza- 
tion of said bank in accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the 
farm loan act as approved July 17, 1916.“ 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on April 12, 1921, the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] introduced in the 
Senate the bill (S. 273) to amend section 11 of the Federal 
farm loan act, as amended April 20, 1920, and section 32, as 
amended January 18, 1918. The bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. There were hearings on the 
bill and some considerable attention was given to it, but the 
committee never acted upon it. I was always cordially and 
earnestly in favor of it, and have been anxious to have the 
legislation put upon the statute books as proposed by the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Montana, as I have stated. 
I have assumed, with his consent, to appropriate the language 
of his bill in offering the amendment which has just been 
stated. He agrees with me that it is entirely appropriate in 
connection with legislation where we are attempting in the 
last section to amend the farm loan act, and I think it is im- 
portant that it should be made a part of the bill and become 
the law. 

The reason for this proposal is, in the first place, that the 
present situation is not at all satisfactory to the farmers of 
the country, and in the next place it is unfair and unjust to 
the stockholders of the Federal land banks. The act of 
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January 18, 1918, amending the farm loan act, provides in its 
last clause: 


The temporary organization of Federal land bank as 
in section 4 of Lald Federal farm Toan act shall be continued so lo 


provided 


as any farm loan bonds chased from it under the 


this amendment shall be held by the 
scriptions to, stock in such bank b; 
shall equal the amount of stock hel 
of the United States. 

In pursuance of that amendment of the farm loan act, the 
Secretary of the Treasury purchased $200,000,000 of farm-loan 
bonds, . As we all know, those bonds run for a period of about 
30 years; so that so long as the Treasury holds any of those 
bonds the temporary organization of the Federal land banks 
must continue. The “temporary organization” means that 
provided in the farm loan act, which authorizes the Farm Loan 
Board to name five directors for the Federal ‘land banks; so 
that every Federal land bank to-day is operating under the 
same temporary organization provided for in the original act 
which was passed in 1916, and the five directors in each of 
the Federal land banks are appointed by the Farm Loan 
Board, The amendment to the law perpetuates that tempo- 
rary organization and keeps it in effect so long as the Treasury 
holds any of the bonds which have been purchased under the 
provision referred to. That means that the Farm Loan Board 
names five directors in the Federal land banks and that such 
organization may continue for a period of something like 30 
years; so long as the Treasury holds any of the bonds. 

The system has been operating successfully from the be- 
ginning, except that when mortgage companies instituted suit 
attacking the constitutionality of the act, which suit was pend- 
ing in the United States Circuit Court and then in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States for a period of something 
like 18 months, during which time the system was paralyzed: 
The Supreme Court, however, rendered its decision in Feb- 
ruary, 1921, sustaining the constitutionality of the farm loan 
act in its entirety. After that time there was apparently con- 
siderable delay, and, in my judgment, unnecessary delay, for 
it was not until June that funds were provided for farmers 
who had put in their applications prior thereto and were in 
great need of accommodations. Notwithstanding the decision 
was rendered in February, 1921, it was not until June of that 
year that funds were provided as a result of the offering of 
farm-loan bonds. Since then the offerings have been more 
frequent, and in the last sale which took place $75,000,000 
worth of bonds were sold in two hours at a price above 
par, at 43 per cent. So some 8700,000, 000 has been found for 
the farmers of this country at 5 and 5} per cent under that 
system. 

During: the course of the development of the system as 
originally contemplated by the framers of the act, the stock 
which the Government originally furnished the banks to begin 
with has practically all been paid back to the Government, 
In four of the largest of these banks the Government does not 
own more than a nominal amount, if any, of the stock, the 
stock all practically being owned by the national farm-loan 
associations. Eighty-seven per cent of the stock now held by 
all the 12 Federal land banks is owned by national farm-loan 
associations. Very soon in the natural course of events, within 
a year or less, the Government will not own one dollar of stock 
in any of these banks, but all the stock will be owned by the 
national farm-loan associations. 

Did Senators ever hear of a situation where the stockholders 
of an institution, a corporation existing and doing business, 
had no voice whatever in the management or conduct of that 
business? In this case the national farm-loan associations are 
not given & voice in the selection of a single director in a single 
Federal land bank, although they own the stock in those banks: 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, what the Senator from Florida 
says with regard to the ownership of the stock in these banks, 
of course, is true; but there is another consideration of very 
great importance. The Senator has just called attention to 
the fact that over $700,000,000 worth of farm-loan bonds are 
outstanding. I suggest to the Senator that the United States 
is morally responsible for that enormous indebtedness, and 
that for that reason the power of the Government in connection 
with the Federal land banks should not be lost sight of, al- 
though a representation, and an adequate representation, of 
those who are participating might well be provided for. 

I merely wished to make that suggestion to the Senator from 
Florida so that the real responsibility of the Government in 
the premises might not be overlooked. In modifying the law in 
reference to the temporary organization, I think it ought to be 
done with that in view. I merely rose to make that suggestion 
to the Senator, 


ns 0 
the sub- 
-loan associations 

in such bank by the Government 


Mr. FLETCHER. 1 fully. appreciate what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has said, but the framers of the act had that all’ 
in mind when it was. under consideration and passed, Origi- 
nally the: framers. of the act. saw exactly what is happening 
and what they hoped would happen, namely, that as the system 
developed the time would come when the stock of the banks 
would be owned entirely by the national farm-loan. associations. 
They knew perfectly well also. that. whereas there was no legal 
obligation on, the part of the Government respecting farm-loan 
bonds, there was a consideration to be kept in mind, a duty 
and responsibility, growing out of the fact that a. bureau of the 
Government had absolute supervision over the entire system. 

The Farm Loan Board is a bureau: of the Treasury Depart- 
ment; it is politically organized; that is, the members of the 
Farm Loan Board are appointed by the President and con- 
firmed. by the Senate; That board has supervision over all 
of the land banks, over all the farm loan associations, over 
the issue of bonds, and has direction generally. as to the entire 
system. There wiil be no interference with that. arrangement 
if the amendment which I have proposed shall be adopted. 

In the next place, the framers of the act realized this quasi 
responsibility, and that the bonds would be regarded as being 
issued under the supervision of governmental authority, and 
that, therefore, the Government would be morally bound. to 
see that the laws were carried out and that the system, should 
function in accordance. with. law and as it should function; 
Therefore, it was provided that three of the directors of every 
Federal land bank should be named by the Farm Loan Board, 
That provision is made in the original act, and the amendment 
proposed by me will not change it. Always, in every instance 
throughout the country. as to every Federal land; bank, the 
Farm Loan Board is authorized and empowered and directed 
to name three directors. The amendment proposes no change 
in that law, at all; 

The suggestion of the Senator from Oklahoma has been kept 
in. mind at all times. It was in mind when the law was 
framed, and the proposed amendment in no way will interfere 
with it. The Farm Loan Board will name three directors 
on the board of directors of every Federal land bank through- 
out the country continuously and permanently and forever, 
as the law now stands, and that is not changed if this, amend- 
ment I propose is agreed to. That was put in the original 
act, but when, in 1918 the Secretary of the Treasury was au- 
thorized to buy $200,000,000. of these, bonds a provision was 
inserted to the effect that so long as the Treasury held any, 
of such bonds that “temporary organization,” under which 
the Federal Farm Loan Board names all of the directors in 
every land bank, should continue. That is the situation which 
we wish to correct. We wish. to get rid of this temporary, 
organization and put in, force the permanent organization 
plan as provided in the original act, by which the directors 
are to be nine, six of whom the national farm loan associa- 
tions shall elect. 

Mr. President, it is an unheard-of proposition, that the 
stockholders of a corporation, owning all the stock of the cor- 
poration or even a majority of the stock of the corporation, 
shall have no voice in the selection of the directors of that 
corporation. It never was heard of in any country or any 
government or in connection with. any institution of which 
I have ever read; and all we are asking now is that the stock- 
holders of the Federal land banks, namely, the national farm 
loan associations, shall have the right to select six of the 
directors. of the Federal land banks, leaving the Farm Loan 
Board full power to name three of the directors. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - Does the Senator from Fiorida 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. It occurs to me that the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Oklahoma does not affect the 
amendment which the Senator from Florida is now proposing. 
The amendment which the Senator from Florida now propdses 
is to relieve the banking situation of the country of a condition 
which was brought about on account of the Government’s hold- 
ing of farm-loan, bonds. The temporary organization of the 
land banks was to continue for the purpose of securing the 
investment of the Government in such bonds, but was not to 
be a permanent arrangement to protect the bondholders gen- 
erally of the corporation. The Senator is new of the opinion 
that there is no longer any necessity for retaining in the Farm 
Loan, Board the absolute control of the land banks for the sole 
purpose of securing the Government investment in bonds. Am 
I right about that? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator is absolutely correct as to 
that. There is no need at all of a continuance of complete 
governmental control of these banks. I do not know how many 
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of the bonds which the Treasury originally acquired have been 
taken up by the Farm Loan Board; but I know that they have 
taken up some of them, because in the case of the last three 
sales of bonds, amounting to $75,000,000 each—and I am cer- 
tain as to two of the sales, because I have a letter to that ef- 
fect from the chairman of the Farm Loan Board—the sub- 
scriptions were far in excess of the offering, and those sub- 
scriptions have been utilized and applied to the purchase of 
bonds held by the Treasury. I am sure that some of those 
bonds—how many I do not know—have been taken up already, 
having been acquired through the sale of bonds offered by the 
Farm Loan Board. I know also that they are 5 per cent bonds, 
and the Farm Loan Board is to-day selling those bonds at 4} 
per cent at a premium, so that there is no possible risk on the 
part of the Government; and I do not see why the Farm Loan 
Board does not take them all up at 44 per cent, instead of pay- 
ing the Government 5 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. My understanding is that 
the Farm Loan Board have actually taken up nearly one-half 
the holdings of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is quite true. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. The point made by the Senator from Okla- 
homa was that they are iustrumentalities of the Government, 
and that there is a moral obligation, possibly, to protect these 
bonds under all circumstances. That was the point he made 
if I understood him. 

Mr. FLETCHER. His suggestion extended beyond the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from New Mexico, but it included that, 
I think, 

Mr. McLEAN. As a matter of fact, the Government to-day 
owns a hundred million of those bends. They are now in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And they can demand payment at any 
time they like, I think the act provides for that. 

Mr. McLEAN. In addition to that, it owns four millions 
of the capital stock of these banks to-day. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. McLEAN. Not only that, but these obligations are 
joint and several obligations, Every bank in the system is 
responsible for the obligations of every other bank; so that 
you can see the necessity of very careful management of all 
these banks. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is quite right in his contention that 
the Government should have an interest in the management of 
these banks; but, as the Senator from Florida has well stated, 
that is provided for in the permanent provisions of the act. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is correct, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And this absolute control of 
these banks is only because of the circumstance that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States owns some of the bonds, or has 
purchased some of the bonds. It does seem to me, inas- 
much as these banks have taken up substantially all of the 
stock of the banks—80 per cent of it—and the purchasers of 
the bonds will always be safeguarded by three of the directors 
on these farm-loan banks, that was intended by the framers of 
the bill and by the Congress which ‘enacted it to be sufficient 
‘guaranty to the bondholders. Here, however, is a mere chang- 
ing situation. It is only by the circumstance that the Govern- 
ment has purchased some of these bonds that it retains com- 
plete control of the board of directors of the banks themselves, 
and the reason for that act seems to me no longer to obtain. 

Mr. McLEAN. Whatever might have been the view of the 
framers of the act, the fact remains that the temporary man- 
agement has been exceedingly satisfactory, and it has been 
largely due to the fact that the directors have been wisely 
chosen that the system has been such a success, It is my firm 
opinion that the board should continue to appoint a majority 
of the directors having the management of these institutions, 
If you have six of these directors representing the association 
and only three appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
they are in the minority and absolutely unable to control its 
policy. The fact that these bonds are selling above par is due 
to the administration of the system, which has been satisfac- 
tory to everyone, and it seems to me a most unfortunate time 
now to change the management. Why not let well enough 
alone? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the purchasers of these 
bonds in the first instance, Series A, No. 1, bought the bonds 
knowing what the law was. The law was that there should 
be nine directors of every one of these Federal land banks, 
that the Farm Loan Board should name three of them and 


that the national farm loan associations should select six of 
them. That was the law, and everybody bought the bonds 
knowing that that was the law. It was not until 1918 that 
this amendment was made making the temporary organization 
permanent, at the time when the Government acquired 
$200,000,000 of the bonds. The “temporary organization” 
Meant that the Farm Loan Board should appoint five direc- 
tors to have charge of the affairs of the banks, respectively, 
under the supervision of the board. 

Mr, McLEAN, And it was a very wise amendment. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I am not disposed now to make any com- 
plaint about the management of the banks. We can go into 
that at some other time if necessary; but there has not been 
altogether full and complete satisfaction and assurance that 
these farmers were getting what they were entitled to under 
the present management. There have been delays all over the 
country, sometimes of six months to a year when waiting on 
appraisals and waiting on attention to the applications. Farm- 
ers have not been always able to get the accommodation to 
which they were entitled. The Farm Loan Board said first 
they thought the public would not absorb the bonds faster than 
they were issulng them. They were mistaken in that, because 
they found subsequently the publie was ready and eager to take 
them just as fast as they put them out. They offered that as 
a reason for not having sufficient funds to coyer the meritorious 
eligible applications; and then a little later they said; “We 
have not force enough to attend to the business fast enough 
to keep up with it.” In reply to that the farmers could well 
say: “ Why do you not supply the force? This stock is earning 
dividends everywhere. There is plenty of money to pay the 
people—to supply the necessary force to transact this business 
promptly.” , 

Mr. McLBAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. It is very likely that the issue of bonds will 
very soon exceed a billion dollars, and the amount will con- 
stantly increase. There is a widespread impression that the 
Government is morally bound to protect these obligations, - 
Does not the Senator think that the board ought always to 
select a majority of the board of directors? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I most emphatically do not. I say the 
people who own the stock in these banks ought to have at least 
a majority of the directors of those banks. The Government 
123 poreo of them always there, selected by the Farm Loan 

OAT 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not yield just now. I will in a 
moment. Let me answer this question first, without trying to 
answer two or three at once. The Government has three of 
these directors there all the time. The Government has abso- 
lute supervision over the whole system through the Farm Loan 
Board, overseeing all of the directors. No matter who has a 
majority of the directors of these banks, there is the Farm 
Loan Board having supervision over the whole field, the whole 
subject, the whole system, every detail of it. Every national 
farm-loan association has to be chartered by it. It can deny 
charters. It can refuse to issue bonds, 

No bonds can be issued by any Federal land bank until the 
Farm Loan Board approves the issue. So they have absolute 
supervision over the whole system, anyhow; and I say it is 
an outrageous proposition to claim that the Government could 
further insist that they must not only have general and com- 
plete supervision and control over the whole system but they 
must dominate and control the detailed operations of every 
Federal land bank in the system. It is a monstrous proposition. 

The Senator from Connecticut on yesterday, together with the 
Senator from Virginia, when I offered as an amendment to this 
very bill a proposal to include farm loan bonds along with 
United States bonds as a proper investment for 25 per cent of 
the capital of these corporations organized under the provisions 
of this bill before they could begin business, made light of the 
idea and stated that the next step would be to allow Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad bonds or some other industrial or private bonds 
to be included in that investment. They denied that these 
were Government bonds. They denied that there was any Goy- 
ernment responsibility respecting these bonds, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
at present, 

Mr. FLETCHER. In one breath it is said that the Govern- 
ment is morally responsible and that these bonds are instrumen- 
talities of the Government and in the next breath it is asserted 
that they are private affairs and on a par with industrial, rail- 
road, or such other securities, 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 
will compose himself sufficiently to permit me to interject, that 
criticism does not apply to me at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Florida is entirely com- 


posed. 

Mr. GLASS. I did deny that these banks were Government 
institutions, and I do deny that they are Government institu- 
tions, and I deny the proposition that their bonds are instru- 
mentalities of this Government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the Senator takes issue with the 
Senator from Connecticut. That was his statement. 

Mr. GLASS. Suppose I do take issue with the Senator from 
Connecticut? What I am saying is that if the Senator from 

` Florida will compose himself sufficiently I will assure him that 
I am not antagonistic to his proposition now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. GLASS. But why does the Senator from Florida ascribe 
to me opposition to his proposed amendment? 

I think his position is absolutely logical. I do not think any 
other position is defensible; but if the Senator wants my judg- 
ment, I will give it to him, and say that I do not think these 
banks will be nearly so efficiently managed by their owners 
as they have been managed by picked agents of the Government 
who understand all of the minuti# and administration of the 
banking business. However, I say that these banks do belong 
to their stockholders. If they shall insist upon it, their stock- 
holders are éntitled to manage their own property; but if you 
ask me if I think they are going to manage them as efficiently 
as they have been managed in the past, I do not. I know it is 
unpleasant to tell farmers that they are not bankers. I do not 
know whether I should be courageous enough to go among them 
and tell them that or not; but I say here, in the discussion of 
this question, that they are not bankers and they can not man- 
age banks as bankers can. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in the first place, there 
is no reason why the farmers can not select bankers as directors 
of this board if they want to doit. There is no obligation that 
all of these six directors to be chosen by the national farm-loan 
associations shall be farmers. There is no requirement of that 
sort. They may select anyone—lawyers, bankers, business 
menu—but I am far from assuming that the successful farmers 
of this country, interested in this great institution for the 
benefit of agriculture, have not intelligence enough to elect a 
board of directors for these banks. I will never concede that, 

They have sense enough to elect Members to this body. They 
are competent to elect directors of banks created and estab- 
lished for their benefit, in which they own the stock and in the 
proper conduct of the affairs of which they are vitally con- 
cerned, 

Mr. GLASS. They apparently have had sense enough to 
elect United States Senators who have not, upon the test, made 
yery good Senators. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will say te the Senator from Virginia, 
if he will excuse me just one minute, that my reference to him 
grew out of the fact that I supposed he was in harmony with 
the Senator from Connecticut about these farm-loan bonds being 
instrumentalities of the Government. 

Mr. McLEAN, That is what the law says. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, the law does not say that. The law says, 
if the Senator will permit me, that these banks shall be instru- 
mentalities of the Government, agencies of the Government, 
just as a national bank is an agency of the Government; but 
the Senator does not contend that the Government is in any- 
wise, either legally or morally, responsible for the stock of a 
national bank, does he? 

Mr. McLEAN. If I said bonds, I meant banks. I did not say 
“legally” obligated. I said there was a moral obligation there, 
and you will find that if these bonds are ever defaulted the 
Government will come to the rescue, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not think the Government 
is under any legal or moral responsibility whatsoever to come 
to the rescue of these banks. It has become fashionable when 
nobody has a legal claim that he can establish against the Gov- 
ernment to talk about the moral responsibility. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is now speaking of the stock, 
is he not? The Federal Government, of course, has a moral 
responsibility in the case of the bonds. 


Mr. GLASS. I do not think the Federal Government is at 
all responsible for the bonds. They are the bonds of a private 
corporation. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. The bonds are fiscal instruments of the 
Government, and are made to escape taxation for that reason. 
Mr. GLASS. Is the Federal Government responsible for 
the indebtedness of any national bank? National banks are 
instrumentalities and agencies of the Government, Senators 


who are members of the Banking and Currency Committee know 
full well, because it has been there confessed time and time 
again that this provision of the bill was simply put in to make 


the bill itself constitutional, Strike that out and the act itself 
8 be declared an unconstitutional enactment by the Supreme 
urt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I happen to 
know why the provision was put in, I made the suggestion my- 
self, and I made it upon the force and strength of the great 
decision in the case of McCulloch against Maryland 

Mr. GLASS. Which decided everything. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In which John Marshall said that a fiscal 
agency of one of our dual forms of government could not be 
taxed by the other, and this provision was not put in to 
make the bill constitutional. It was put in to make the bonds 
exempt from taxation by the States and the municipalities of 
this country. 

Mr. GLASS. That provision does not make the bonds exempt. 
A specific provision of the act exempts the bonds, and this 
provision was put in to make the exemption constitutional; 
that is all. It was never intended that the United States Gov- 
ernment should be pecuniarily responsible for the bonds of these 
private corporations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That was the main feature of the law 
that these private money lenders and bankers attacked—that is, 
the provision for tax exemption—and"*its constitutionality was 
brought into question. . 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator from Florida contend that 
the United States is morally responsible for the bonds issued 
by the joint stock land banks? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think there is a legal or moral 
responsibility. 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But I do say that inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment supervises and controls the whole system through a 
bureau, without raising the question of responsibility, they 
ought to stand back of the system. 

Mr. GLASS, Does not the Government supervise and control 
the entire national banking system of the United States by a 
ezar here in Washington? Is it in any sense, either legally or 
morally, responsible for the obligations of the national banks? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Government generally exercises dili- 
gence and makes every possible effort to see that the depositors 
in those banks are taken care of. They watch that pretty 
closely. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; but from time to time a national bank 
fails. Does the Senator know of one single, solitary instance 
in which it has been seriously contended that the Govern- 
ment has any responsibility whatsoever for the indebtedness of 
such a bank? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I think the Government is not re- 
sponsible in such a case as that. But I want to complete this 
statement. When I referred to the statement of the Senator 
from Virginia I had in mind his observation yesterday, when 
I proposed that amendment allowing the investment of the 
capital of these corporations provided for in this bill in farm 
loan bonds, as well as Government bonds. The Senator made 
some reference to the proposition as being equivalent to a 
proposal to make railroad bonds eligible as investments for 
the capital of such- corporations, to be deposited with the 
Federal reserve bank before they could do business and in 
the nature of reserves. 

Mr. GLASS. I did. I was denying on yesterday, and I am 
denying now, that these banks are Government institutions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But they stand altogether on a different 
basis 

Mr. GLASS. I was opposed to the Senator's amendment, of 
which he is now speaking. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the stock of these banks 
is one thing, and the bonds are another thing. There is not a 
man in America who bought those bonds who did not ‘believe, 
and who was not justified in believing, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was behind them. The Senator from Virginia says, 
very truthfully, of couse, that the Federal Government never 
made good any losses of a national bank to its depositors, 
but the Federal Government made good the bonds, which were 
the basis of the circulating notes of the national banks, and 
was behind those bonds, and therefore indirectly behind the 
circulating currency based upon the bonds. When the question 
came up in the committee the chairman of the committee talked 
to me about it, and asked me how we could secure the exemp- 
tion of these bonds from State and municipal taxation. I 
called his attention to the great case of McOnlloch against Mary- 
land, and told him that John Marshall had based his decision in 
that case upon an utterance to the effect that they were fiscal 
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agencies of the Federal Government, and therefore the State 
of Maryland could not tax the United States Bank, as it was 
then called, and that if Congress pronounced them to be a fiseal 
agency of the Federal Government, surely no court would 
1 its pronouncement. That is the history of the trans- 
action. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I doubt very much whether 
it is not believed generally by the people of the United States 
that the Government is responsible for the issue of the bonds 
by the joint-stock land banks. I agree with the Senator from 
Virginia that the Government is not responsible, but when I 
see these joint-stock land banks advertising in all of the great 
papers of this country, virtually telling the American people 
that the Government of the United States is responsible for the 
issue of those bonds, I know that if any failure comes the 
lesers would immediately say that the Government took no 
action at all to deny the advertisements in these great papers. 

Mr. FLETCHER, They have no right to advertise in that 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am aware of that, and I say now, as I said 
here a few years ago, that I think it ought to be stopped. I 
think the Government of the United States ought to tell those 
joint-stock land banks that they can not advertise as they have 
done in the past. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think if that sort of advertisement is 
brought to the attention of the Farm Loan Board, the Farm 
Loan Board will stop it, because they have control over the 
matter of the security back of and the issuing of those bonds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I venture to say that the Federal 
Trade Commission would baye jurisdiction in that case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have in my office advertisements from all 
parts of the country along that line. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask, right at this point, if the conten- 
tion here that these bonds are instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, and that the Federal Government is morally bound 
to redeem them, is correct, why may not these banks advertise 
the fact? Senators want to prosecute them for adyertising 
75 very fact they assert is a fact and which I assert is not a 

net. 

Mr. SMOOT, I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. I know, but the Senator from Florida does not 
agree with the Senator from Virginia, and he is proposing now 
to prosecute these banks for doing what he says they have a 
right to do. 

Mr. FLETOHDR. I have agreed with the Senator that there 
Is no obligation on the part of the Government in respect to 
these joint-stock land bank bonds. 

Mr. GLASS. And in respect to the others? 

Mr. FLETCHER. And in respect to the others. 

Mr. GLASS. If I may intervene right there, the Senator 
from Mississippi, who, I am sorry to say, has left the floor, 
referred to the fact that the Government is responsible for the 
bonds of national banks. I call his attention to the fact that 
since the adoption of the Federal reserve system the national 
banks no longer have to buy United States bonds, and he can 
not apply his argument to national banks which have been or- 
ganized since the passage of the Pederal reserve act. 

Mr, NORRIS. I think the Senator ought to include in that 
that the bonds he referred to were not the bonds of the national 
banks at all, 

Mr. GLASS. They were bonds of the United States Govern- 
ment. A 

Mr. NORRIS. They were bonds of the United States, hance 
there can be no application of that argument to them. 

Mr. GLASS. The requirement that national banks shonld bny 
them as a basis of their cireulation was contended by the na- 
tional banks to be a hardship rather than an advantage. So 
we have abolished that system entirely, under the Federal 
reserve act, and since the adoption of the Federal reserve act, in 
1913, no national bank which has been organized has been re- 
quired to supply itself with United States bonds. Therefore 
the argument falls. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I have never contended that either the 
Federal land bank bonds or the joint-stock land bank bonds 
were obligations of the Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Then there is no difference between the Sen- 
ator and me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. None at all. I was pointing out that the 
objection was raised yesterday to my amendment to include 
farm loan bonds as a part of the investment of the capital of 


these corporations to be organized under this bill, which they 
are required to deposit with the Federal reserve bank, and the 
Senator from Connecticut joined with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia and objected, and the Senator from Virginia said that 
you might as well propose Pennsylyania Railroad bonds. I do 
say they stand on a different footing from bonds issued by a 
private concern, a railroad or any other private enterprise, be- 
cause there is a certain responsibility here on the part of the 
Government growing out of the fact that the law gives a 
bureau of the Treasury power to supervise and control this 
entire system, and out of the fact that the Government, through 
the Farm Loan Board, names three directors of every one of 
these Federal land banks, permanently and continuously. 

There is a certain consideration to be given to that sitna- ` 
tion, and I am not objecting to it. I am willing to continue 
that, but I am not willing to perpetuate a board of five directors 
in each of these Federal land banks, every one of whom is 
named by the Farm Loan Board, while no national farm loan 
association, although they own the stock of these banks, has 
a voice in the selection of a single director in a single bank. 
TRASY isa 3 khat is intolerable, 

ve on my over a hundred letters, from every State 
in the Union, from various secretaries and treasurers ie farm 
loan associations, complaining about that situation and in- 
sisting that the farm loan associations owning the stock of 
these banks ought to be permitted to exercise the functions 
prescribed in the original act, and they should. That is What 
we are trying to accomplish, and that is what we are asking 
that we go back to the original act providing that three direc- 
tors shall be named by the Farm Loan Board and six directors 
be elected by the national farm loan associations whenever 
they own a majority of the stock in these banks, and that to- 
day embraces all the 12 land banks, 

I venture to say that three directors who would undoubtedly 
be named by the farm loan associations would be those very 
capable men, those trained and experienced men, who have 
thus far been managing these banks. They will undoubtedly 
be continued in those positions. The president, the vice presi- 
dent, and the secretary or treasurer, three of whom at least 
have had to do with the management of these banks, will un- 
doubtedly be continued as directors by the Farm Loan Board 
wherever they are giving satisfaction. Nobody can complain 
about it or would complain about it. We rather wish that 
may be done. As far as I am concerned, I think it aught to 
be done. It does seem to me that if you have three capable, 
experienced men in every one of these banks—the president of 
it and the other two strong men—they ought to be able to con- 
vince any six new men you might select as members of that 
board that they are discharging their duties faithfully and well, 
and they ought to be able to control that board as to its poli- 
cies and as to its operations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator what benefits he thinks would accrue to the stockhold- 
ers from the control of the banks by the stockholders? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the first place, we get rid of this dis- 
satisfaction; we get rid of this feeling that the stockholders 
are not being fairly and justly dealt with. That would be a 
helpful thing—a demonstration that you want to be fair and 
just in the conduct of this great enterprise. 

In the next place, while I would not venture to go into all 
the details of the conduct of the business of these banks, I 
can see a good many ways where the stockholders might be 
benefited if they had a voiee on the board of directors. I might 
mention at the moment there is the matter of dividends. The 
stockholders are Interested in the dividends. If these banks 
hold back the dividends and do not pay them out, that is a 
question the directors would have some voice in. I am advised 
these dividends have been held back in some instances. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state where that is be- 
ing done? My information is just to the contrary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can give the Senator the details of that 
from letters. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will not the Senator do it now? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It would take a little examination, and I 
have not my files all here now. I have referred to letters, and 
I have a hundred or more of them here. Some of them mention 
that the dividends are not being paid in the way to give the 
benefits to the people who are entitled to them, 

Then this situation has arisen: Here is a national farm-loan 
association. One of the members of that association has 
failed to keep up his interest payments. Ont goes the word 
from the Federal land bank, We will reecive no more applica- 
tions from that association until that default is made good.“ 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Federal reserve bank has in 
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its hands in the form of dividends on the stock that should go 
to the national farm-loan association far in excess of the 
amount of that default in interest, they stop the business of 
the farm-loan association because one member is in default, 
although his obligation is indorsed by the whole association 
and is a perfectly safe asset. He may have defaulted a few 
months in his interest, but there is no danger of any loss, be- 
cause the farm-loan association of which he is a member is 
obliged to make it good if he does not. In addition to that there 
are dividends held by the farm-loan bank to which that asso- 
ciation is entitled exceeding the amount of the default, and 
still they say, “ We will entertain no more applications from 
that association until that default is made good.” 

That is just an illustration. If the farm-loan associations 
were represented on the board of directors they would have 
something to say about that situation. That is an answer to 
the question as to kind of benefit the stockholders might get if 
they were represented on the board of directors. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator takes the 
position that if the farmers were represented and had control 
of the board of directors, the board of directors would not 
enforce the collection of interest. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not at all; but they would not paralyze 
the association until it was necessary to do it in order to secure 
tae pes ment that was due and as to which there was no danger 
0 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Let me ask the Senator if when the 
individual is at fault the association is not responsible? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that is what I said. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Suppose it fails to pay, what would be 
done? The bank has to pay the interest on the bonds, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The association would pay. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator was citing a case in which 
the association does not pay. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The association in that instance was not 
called on to pay, as I recollect. It was simply notified that they 
would receive no more applications from that association; but 
even if the association were called on to pay and did not pay, 
if the bank had dividends in its possession belonging to the 
association far in excess of the amount due, why should the 
business be stopped? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator think the bank should 
take that money and apply it upon that loan? 

Mr, FLETCHER. Yes; they have the right under the law 
to do that very thing. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. To credit that individual with his in- 
terest? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They can charge that dividend up to any 
default by the association. They can protect the bank fully 
under the law without destroying the association. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But the Senator thinks they should not 
enforce collection from the association? 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think they should, but I think they 
ought to be reasonable about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Was it not the very fundamental basis 


of the act when we passed it that the strength of it was that if 


the individual defaulted the association would pay? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is what makes the bonds good. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is no risk or danger anywhere; but 
to take an arbitrary position with respect to the transaction of 
the business of the bank, just because they have the power to 
do it and are able to do it, is a thing they ought not to be per- 
mitted to do, and they would not be permitted to do it and they 
would not attempt to do it if the farm loan associations were 
represented properly on the board of directors, I do not think 
that is general, but it has happened. 

Other times there are delays, tremendous delays. I have 
complaints upon my desk showing that unquestionably that is 
true in various parts of the country. It was particularly true 
a year ago where farmers made applications, and the applica- 
tions were passed upon and there was no question about the 
security, but they were simply notified by the bank: We do not 
know when we will get to your application. It may be three 
months or it may be six months) As soon as we can we will 
take it up.” That is not the proper way to treat the people who 
are entitled to the facilities and the benefits from the system, 
and they would not treat them that way if they had a voice on 
the board of directors which runs the affairs of the bank. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to say to the Senator that the 
complaint he makes does not apply at least to the eighth dis- 
trict, which bank is located in Omaha. In that district no 
such complaints are made, and the associations are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of leaving the law as it is at present. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Without any representation on the board 
of directors? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes. The association in the eighth dis- 
trict is very highly satisfactory. The only interest the members 
have in the operation of the bank is the paying of the dividends 
upon the stock, They have received in one year 6 per cent, 6 
per cent in another year, 8 per cent, 10 per cent, and now a 
dividend of 15 per cent, They have had a splendid investment 
in the stock in the operations of the bank. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Well, they ought to have. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The associations are composed of the 
people who have the loans, They are not interested in the 
making of the loans. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They ought to be receiving new members 
all the time. They do not wind up their business in that way. 
They require 10 farmers or more to meet and qualify and 
organize the association. As soon as they are supplied with 
loans that is not the end of the association. They are supposed 
to take in other members, and it is supposed to be a going 
concern. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I realize that it is supposed to be a going 
concern, but the statistics show that only one-tenth of the 
members attend the meetings. They are satisfied when they 
have made their loans. All the associations are run by the 
Secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Right on that point I will ask the Senator 
if he knows of any corporation, any great life-insurance corpo- 
ration, any railroad corporation, any banking corporation, any 
corporation at all where the stockholders meet and act regularly 
upon the business of the corporation. He knows perfectly well 
that they elect a board of directors and depend upon their 
directors to run the affairs of the corporation. At the annual 
meetings the stockholders rarely attend in person. They are 
generally represented by proxies. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I am now talking about the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders where the directors are supposed to 
be elected. The statistics show that only one-tenth of the mem- 
bers attend. Why? It is because they are satisfied with the 
way things are going and are satisfied with the dividends. They 
have their loans and have not any further interest in the 
matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator underestimates the 
interest which the members of the associations take generally 
in their organizations. I can see perfectly well how there is 
no occasion for the members to go great distances to attend a 
meeting of the National Farm Loan Association when they have 
elected directors and a secretary-treasurer to look after it. 

There is another rule of the Farm Loan Board which has 
been laid down and for which I can find no authority in the law. 
That is, that members are not allowed to vote by proxy at the 
meetings, Under the national banking act they are expressly 
given the right to vote by proxy. Under the various other or- 
ganizations it is my understanding they can vote by proxy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not that due to the fact that the law 
does not allow a man to sell or hypothecate his stock? He can 
not assign it, but must hold it in person. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not think that has anything to do 
with it. Why can not the members of the farm loan associa- 
tions, scattered over a great area, long distances from head- 
quarters, say, “ Here, Mr. Secretary-Treasurer,” or anyone else, 
eliminating the officers and designating some one else, “ go and 
attend that meeting. Here is my proxy. Represent me at that 
meeting"? Why can they not be allowed to do that? There 
is no law against it, nor is there any law upon which a regula- 
tion of that kind can be based. Why should the Farm Loan 
Board lay down the rule that proxies are not allowed in the 
meetings and that the members must personally attend the meet- 
ings in order that the business may be transacted ? 

That is just one more thing which is an illustration of the 
domination of the whole system by a politically appointed board 
here in Washington. I think it is not a satisfactory situation, 
and I can see perfectly well how the farmers all over the coun- 
try should feel as they do about it. I have not had the time to 
examine all these letters. I have checked over the general effect 
of them. I do not question the Senator's word as to what has 
taken place in Nebraska. 

They are having a very successful organization there and 
doing good business, but I remember some time ago when the 
matter was up the Senator said everything was perfectly 
satisfactory out there and I produced a letter from one of the 
secretary-treasurers representing a farm loan association which 
was a member of that bank, and at the time that letter did not 
agree with the Senator’s view. Now here is the letter which I 
just happened to run across from Farnam, Nebr., from the 
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secretary-treasurer of the Farnam National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation. He writes me as follows: 
If there is 5 the farmers do want, it is freedom from political 


sis especially true of this loan system. It ds 
— poe gence day as hey set to see the —— of it, and R 
seems a shame it can not be left unchanged. 

That is, he opposes any change in the original act, and this 
‘amendment simply proposes to take us back to the original law. 

I have no doubt I could show plenty of similar letters. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator if the 
primary object and purpose of the law was not to afford money 
to the farmer, upon the terms Jaid down in the law, at the 
lowest possible rate? 


Mr. FL Yes; I ‘think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was the primary purpose and object 
of the law? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Anä on terms adapted to the needs of 
agriculture. 


Mr. LENROOT. Now, ought not the test of the action upon 
this amendment to be just this: Will the farm loan bonds, if 
fhe management be under ‘the local association, be as attractive 
an investment and will they carry as low a rate of interest as 
‘they are carrying under the present system? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I think so. : 

Mr. LENROOT. If any Senator believes otherwise in 
interest of the farmer, is it not his duty to vote to continue the 

resent system? 

z Mr. FLETCHER. Of course each Senator can pass on that 
to suit his own conscience and judgment. My judgment is that 
the bonds would be every bit as good in the market and the 
whole system would ‘be just as thorough and just as good when 
the national farm loan associations have the voice that the law 
originally prescribed they Should have, namely, to elect six 
of the directors of the bank, leaving the farm loan association 
to ‘name ‘three, as obtain under the ‘temporary organization 
when the Farm Loan Board appointed a board of five directors 
as now. The intimation is the national farm loan associations 
are borrowers, and the borrowers ought not to elect directors 
in these banks. I submit that these borrowers have their homes 
and everything they possess at stake. They are vitally inter- 
ested in Seeing that the bonds are fully secured, the affairs con- 
ducted ‘in an honest ‘and efficient manner, and that the system 
‘be a pronounced success in every detail. There is no comparison 
between their interest and their responsibility and the interest 
or obligation of ‘five political appointees named by a bureau in 
Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think the answer to the ques- 
tion addressed to the Senator from Florida by the Senator from 
Wisconsin is tested by the rate of interest which the original 
issues bore prior to 1918. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I had referred to those. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Those were issued under the law 
then existing, which contemplated that as soon as $100,000 capi- 
tal was subscribed by the association, the association should 
eontrol two-thirds of the directors. I do not remember that 
there was any difficulty about negotiating the bonds nor that 
they were obliged to pay any exorbitant rate of interest upon 
them. 

Mr. FLETOHER. The bonds sold readily. I said a few 
moments ago they were sold when the purchasers knew pre- 
cisely what the law provided respecting the permanent organi- 
zation of the banks, which, if the law had been put into opera- 
tion, would have given long ago six directors chosen by the 
National Farm Loan Association and others by the Farm Loan 
Board in each Federal land bank. 

Mr. NORRIS. Speaking from recollection only, I think the 
rate of interest on those bonds was a little less than it has 
been under the new management. There may be other causes, 
of course, but my recollection is that they were 4 per cent 
bonds straight. I may be wrong. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is no sort of foundation for 
any notion that the bonds would not have the confidence of the 
public and be just as salable on the market at as low a rate 
of interest under the management prescribed by that act as 
under this temporary management, and my judgment is they 
ought to be better. They ought to be safer. The temporary 
management is a part of the purely political management of 
the entire system. 

No political appointees can be as vitally concerned and have 
as much at stake as the men who are directly related to the 
business involved, and all they have depends practically on 
the success of the whole enterprise. 


Mr. McLEAN. Only yesterday a gentleman spoke to me 
about that very point. He said, “I intended to buy some of 
those bonds, but if the control is going to be taken out of its 
present hands I shall not buy them.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, he may have had some pur- 
2 in making that statement. There will be no lack of 

uyers. a 

Mr. McLEAN. Investors are pretty ‘sensitive. That is why 
I am opposed to the amendment. I do not see any need for it. 
The Senator from Florida ‘knows ‘that the meniber of the Fed- 
seral Farm Loan Board who appeared before the committee 
testified that the minute a member of an association obtained 
his loan he lost all interest in the assoclation and that he could 
not be induced to take any further interest in it. I think 
that is true to a large extent. Out of the membership of 
farm loan associations throughout the United States the Sena- 
tor from Florida may have received 100 letters. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Such letters are coming in every day, a 
dozen or more of them a day. 

Mr. MCLEAN. I know that some gentlemen who represent 
the agricultural interests of the country seem to be intensely 
interested in this matter. That is their business. They are 
good men; they draw large salaries, and when they ‘get one 
bill through in the interest of the farmer they must ‘have 
another pending at once or they will be out of a job. I do not 
criticize them; they mean well, and many of them are ‘fine 
men; but they have got to haye something to propose all the 
while, So as soon as we pass one bill on comes another. It 
is very easy for those men, representing various associations, 
to accumulate a large number of letters such as the Senator 
from Florida has received. I do not know that the men to 
whom I have referred are responsible for them, but it is 
easily done. 

Now I wish to say to the Senator from Florida that the 
member of the Federal Farm Loan Board who appeared before 
the committee testified that he did not believe we could get the 
associations to take the interest which they ought to take in 
order to appoint directors; that the selection would be left to 
some politician in the district, who would work the thing up; 
that the real farmers did not care anything about it; and I 
think he was right in reference to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In reference to the observations of fhe 
Senator from Connecticut, I desire to say that no farm bureau 
is back of these letters. I have been receiving inquiries from 
various farm-loan associations in different parts of the country 
with regard to legislation which is pending here. Of course, 
they are interested in that subject. The letters came in such 
quantities that I could not answer in detail every single letter 
which came to me, so I prepared a kind of circular letter which 
was an answer, as I saw it, to inquiries as they were put to me. 
I manifolded it, and I sent it out. Other letters and sugges- 
tions have come in response to my letter, That, however, has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. The Senator from 
Connecticut can ascertain, if he desires to do so, or I can fur- 
nish him proof, that the national farm-loan associations desire 
representation on the boards of directors of the Federal land 


banks. 


Mr. McLEAN. Right there I will say to the Senator from 
Florida that I think the wise solution of this problem would be 
to give the associations two directors and let three of them re- 
main appointees of the Federal Farm Loan Board. I think the 
majority should be appointed by the board; but I am perfectly 
willing that the farmers, if they desire representation, should 
have it. The Senator's amendment, however, goes too far; it 
proposes to give six directors to the associations and that only 
three shall be retained by the board. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Going back a little further than the pres- 
ent situation, I desire to say that when the act was originally 
framed it was provided that the permanent organization should 
consist of nine directors for the Federal land banks, three to 
be named by the Farm Loan Board and six to be selected by 
the national farm loan associations. I do not see why that is 
not the right number. I know that during the pressure follow- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States the 
Farm Loan Board complained about the inadequacy of their 
force in disposing of the business that had been put up to them. 
I think the Federal land banks need nine directors instead of 
five, and I think they ought to have nine directors. 

Then, as to the control, even when the system was in its in- 
fancy the original act provided that whenever $100,000 worth of 
the stock in any one of the Federal land banks should be owned 
by national farm loan associations the permanent organization 
should then immediately take place and those associations 
should then select six directors. The amendment provides that 
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when a majority of the stock is held by the national farm loan 
associations the permanent organization shall take place. It 
modifies the original act to that extent. 

Mr. McLEAN. A change has not been made, because experi- 
ence has shown that the temporary management has been so good 
and so satisfactory that the probabilities are if we undertake to 
improve upon it we shall make a mistake. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; I do not think that follows at all. 
One reason, at least to my mind—and I am going to defer to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] as to that—is that there 
is not a single land bank of which the national farm loan asso- 
ciations do not own a majority of the stock. 

However, Mr. President, I have dwelt longer than I intended 
on this subject. I know the Senator from Montana has ex- 
amined it very thoroughly; it is his original proposal; and I 
am not going to take up much further time. The fact is that 
the interruptions have rather interfered with the logical order 
of the remarks which I intended to make and haye consumed 
more time than I feel was warranted. 

I might, however, allude to just one other thought with 
reference to the farm loan associations as to which I have 
not yet said anything. I refer to the first section of the pro- 
posed amendment which provides that the National Farm Loan 
Associations shall be permitted to use not exceeding $25 a year 
of their funds in furthering their own welfare by establishing 
unions or assemblies or holding meetings or conventions or 
deing whatever they may see fit to do in looking after their 
interests. They need to look after those interests. They are a 
long way from Washington. Proposals are being made at 
various times affecting the farm loan act and the system gener- 
ally. They need somebody to keep them informed about what 
is going on here and to advise them with reference to these 
various moves. There is a proposal now being presented which, 
if agreed to, would destroy the tax-exempt feature of their 
bonds. Situated as they are in remote portions of the country, 
they are not prepared to oppose that sort of movement, and yet 
the movement is inspired from purely selfish motives, in my 
judgment. It is a matter of vital importance to the National 
Farm Loan Associations. The provision in the first paragraph 
of the amendment would enable them to make this expenditure 
for the purposes indicated. I think they, perhaps, have the 
right to do it now; but their right to do it has been questioned 
by the Farm Loan Board. I think the Farm Loan Board made 
a mistake; that they ought to welcome the cooperation and en- 
thusiastic interest of every farm loan association in this coun- 
try; but their effort seems to be to shackle the farm loan asso- 
ciations. The farm loan associations embody the cooperative 
principle of the act; the whole system is founded upon the 
National Farm Loan Associations. They represent the purely 
cooperative spirit behind the legislation, and they ought not to 
be destroyed; they ought to be stimulated; they ought to be 
encouraged ; they ought to be helped everywhere. 

Not only was it my contemplation that they should con- 
stitute the basis of the system in connection with their finan- 
cial operations but that they might be the nucleus around which 
cooperative organizations generally might be formed by those 
engaged in agriculture, organizations looking to cooperative 
marketing, cooperative distribution, civic improvement, and 
various other movements affecting the welfare of the people of 
the country, tending to make life more attractive in the rural 
sections, and promoting their advantage and benefit in wide 
fields which concern their daily life. 

The national farm-loan associations are important. They 
themselves ought to be able to cooperate and organize in a way 
that would protect their interests, and in that way protect the 
welfare of the various communities in which they exist. 

Mr. President, I will not take any further time. As I have 
said, I know the Senator from Montana is familiar with this 
question, and I hope he will discuss it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Florida consists of two distinct 
paragraphs, apparently unrelated to each other, and yet, as the 
discussion develops, it will be perceived that there is a principle 
common to both of them. The first paragraph provides that 
farm-loan associations may devote of their general funds a 
sum not to exceed $25 annually to meet the expenses of member- 
ship in a national association of farm-loan associations. 

When this law was in its infancy and the bill was before 
Congress for enactment, those who were its friends felt that it 
was the most important experiment in cooperation, It was be- 
lieved -the cooperative principle was the correct principle upon 
which a Federal farm-loan law should be enacted. It was be- 
lieved that the farm-loan associations would be cooperative in 
character and that the land banks would be cooperative banks, 
owned by the local associations representing their farmer mem- 


bers. No one can doubt that that was the purpose of the 
framers of the law; and that eventually the operations of the 
land banks, as well as of the associations themselves, would be 
controlled by the farmer stockholders. That there would be 
common interests between the various land banks and between 
the various members of the association, of course, is entirely 
obvious. They are interested necessarily in the law itself, in 
the administration of the law, and, more particularly, in the 
humerous amendments which from time to time Congress is 
asked to enact to the law. 

Having this matter in mind, a number of the associations 
and persons more or less directly interested in their welfare 
organized what was known as the National Union of Farm Loan 
Associations, with headquarters in the city of Washington. It 
was an organization through which the wishes and desires of 
the members of the local associations could find expression. 

It was an organization through which the Congress could 
learn what the various members were thinking of in connection 
with this legislation and with the enforcement of it. Quite a 
number of these local associations were desirous of becoming 
members of the union, which required the payment of annual 
dues to the amount of $10 per year. They were desirous of 
becoming members of the association and of contributing to i:s 
treasury, for the purposes indicated, that small sum of money. 
The Farm Loan Board, however, frowned upon this organiza- 
tion and lent it no encouragement. They even went so far as 
to send ont a notice, circular in nature, carrying plainly an 
intimation that the devotion of even such a small sum as $10 
per year toward the expenses of this organization would be 
regarded by the Farm Loan Board as a misapplication of the 
funds of the association which would subject the officers au- 
thorizing it to prosecution criminally for embezzlement or some 
related offense. 

The pertinent provision of the law is found in section 7 and 
reads as follows: 

The reasonable expenses of the secretary-treasurer, the lonn com- 
mittee, and other officers and agents of national farm-loan association 
and the salary of the secre -treasurer shall be paid from the gener: 
funds of the association, and the board of directors is authorized to 
set aside such sums as it shall deem requisite for that purpose and for 
other expenses of said association. 

It would, I think, require no very liberal construction of the 
statute to which I have referred to justify the making of these 
payments, notwithstanding the Farm Loan Board felt impelled 
to take the course which I have indicated; and consequently 
express authority for making these expenditures is asked by the 
first paragraph of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. President, that simply indicates the disposition concern- 
ing this matter which is also made manifest in the other para- 
graph of the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida, 
to which I shall presently address myself. The idea is that 
these people ought not to be permitted to handle this business 
for themselves; that the whole institution, instead of being 
cooperative in its character, as was contemplated at the time 
the law was passed, should be paternalistic in character; and 
that their interests should be taken care of by the Farm Loan 
Board here in the city of Washington, who could manage their 
business for them very much better than they could themselves. 
They wanted to get together in the form of a national associa- 
tion so that they could confer together conveniently and effec- 
tively, but the Farm Loan Board apparently thought that was a 
very unwise thing to do, and consequently, as I say, put its 
ban upon the expenditure. 

I do not think that feature of the matter needs any further 
consideration. I entertain no doubt that the Congress will be 
very glad to allow this trifling expenditure for the purpose 
indicated. > 

The other matter, however, is one of some very considerable 
consequence. As I have indicated, the law was enacted as an 
expression of the cooperative principle. If it had not been 
thought that that was a wise principle upon which to enact the 
legislation and to found these institutions, we would have 
adopted some other plan. It will be recalled very well that at 
that time it was proposed that the Government itself should 
loan the money directly to the farmers or through some such 
intermediate agency as the bank, the thing having no coopera- 
tive features whatever; but no one really gave very great sup- 
port to that idea. The cooperative principle was regarded by 
all as the correct principle upon which the institutions were to 
be founded. Accordingly the law provided that each one of 
the local associations should be obliged to subscribe for stock 
in the land banks to the extent of 5 per cent of their capital 
stock, respectively. The Government set the institutions going 
by providing the initial capital, required by the law to be not 
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less than $750,000, the provision of the act with respect to that 
being as follows: 

That every Federal land bank shall have, before beginning business, a 
subscribed apua of not less than $750,000. The Federal Farm Loan 
Board is authorized to prescribe the times and conditions of the pay- 
ment of subscriptions to capital stock. 8 


* * 
Stock owned by the Government of the United States in Federal land 
banks shall receive no dividends— 

And so forth. 

In view of that situation, the Government of the United States, 
providing the initial capital, it was provided, and very properly 
provided, that the Government of the United States, having pro- 
vided the capital under which the banks were to operate, should 
have control of the board of directors; and so it was provided as 
follows: 

Each Federal land bank shall be temporarily mana by five directors 
apres by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Said directors shall be 
citizens of the United States and residents of the district. 

They conducted the business of the bank when it began its op- 
erations, but it was further provided as follows by the same sec- 
tion—section 4: 

After the subscriptions to stock in any Federal land bank by national 
farm loan associations hereinafter authorized shall have reached the 
sum of $100,000 the officers and directors of said land bank shall be 
chosen as herein provided and shall, upon becoming duly qualified, take 
over the management of said land bank from the temporary officers 
selected under this section, 

How were those officers to be selected? The next paragraph 
prescribes : 

The board of directors of every Federal land bank shall be selected 
as hereinafter specified and shall consist of nine members, each Bolig 
office for three years. Six of said directors shall be known as l 
directors, and shall be chosen by and be representative of national farm 
loan associations; and the remaining three directors shall be known as 
district directors, and shall be appointed by the Federal Farm Loan 
Board and represent the public interest. 

Bear in mind, the Government of the United States provides 
$750,000 of the capital, and when the capital thus subscribed by 
the Government is retired to the extent of only $100,000 the tem- 
porary arrangement is to cease, and the control is, as indicated, 
to pass to the subscribing associations. Under that law all of 
the bonds of these associations were issued until we got into the 
war, when the bond market was in such a situation, in view of 
the fact that the Government was putting out its Liberty bond 
issues and that kind of thing, that it was deemed inadvisable to 
offer in the market these farm loan bonds, and a law was passed 
authorizing the Government of the United States to subscribe for 
the bonds of the farm loan banks to the extent of $250,000,000. 
That was the act of January 18, 1918, the pertinent provision 
reading as follows: 


The Secret of the Treasury is further authorized, in his discre- 
tion, upon the request of the Federal Farm Loan Board, from time to 
time during the years ending June 30, 1918, and June 30, 1919, 
respectively, to purchase at par and accrued interest with any funds 
in the Treasury not otherw appropriated, from any Federal land 
bank, farm loan bonds issued by such bauk, 

Such purchases shall not exceed the sum of $100.000,000 in either of 
such fiscal years. Any Federal land bank may at any time repurchase 
at par and accrued interest for the purpose of redemption or resale any 
bonds so purchased from it and held in the TDT: 

The bonds of any Federal land bank so purcha by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and held in the Treasury under the provisions of this 
amendment one year after the termination of the pending war, shall 
upon 30 days’ notice from the Secretary of the 2 be redeemed 
or repurchased by such bank at par and accrued interes 


Now: 
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any farm loan bonds purchased from it under the provisions of this 
amendment shall be held by the Treasury, and until the subscriptions 
to stock in such bank by national farm loan associations shall equal 
the amount of stock held in such bank by the Government of the 
United States, 

Accordingly, by virtue of the provisions of this act, the tem- 
porary organization of these land banks was continued so long 
as the Government should hold any of these bonds. The land 
banks were given the opportunity to call in these bonds; but so 
long as the land banks are controlled by six directors appointed 
by the Farm Loan Board these bonds will not be repurchased, 
nor will they be called in until, of course, the Farm Loan Board 
gets ready to have them called in. Now, it is perfectly well 
understood that the Farm Loan Board does not want the con- 
trol of these land banks to pass into the hands of the associa- 
tions. It wants to control these land banks itself, to select six 
of the directors of the banks, who, of course, will be obliged to 
conform their policy to the policy of the Farm Loan Board. 

It is also here provided, as will be observed, that the control 
of the Farm Loan Board shall continue not only until these 
bonds thns held in the Treasury are disposed of, but also as 
long as the Government of the United States remains the owner 
of as much as one-half of the stock of the land banks. Ob- 


serve the original law provided that the control should pass 
inte the hands of the associations when the amount of the 
stock owned by the associations was $100,000. If the stock 
was $750,000, by this amendment the temporary organization 
would continue until the associations held not only $100,000 but 
one-half of $750,000, namely, $375,000; and that feature, Mr. 
President, is continued in the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. That is to say, by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida the law is made more unfavorable to 
the associations than was the original law itself under which 
the original bonds were issued, 

Something was said about whether these bonds could be 
sold at as low a rate of interest if the law were changed. 
Why, Mr. President, as has been disclosed here in the course 
of the debate, the original bonds issued by these farm loan 
banks under this law which gave the associations control of the 
affairs of the banks when they were the owners of only 
$100,000 of the capital sold readily upon the market, and at 
rates of interest that were entirely satisfactory and as low as 
they ever have been sold; but it is not proposed to go back 
to that. It is not proposed to go back and to pass control of 
these banks to the associations until at least $375,000 of the 
capital is subscribed by these associations. What is the situa- 
tion with respect to this stock? The last report of the Farm 
Loan Board which is available to me is that returned to the - 
Congress under date of January 7, 1922, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, It is there disclosed that the Government of the 
United States originally subscribed for stock in these land 
banks to the amount of $8,892,130, and that there has been re- 
tired of that stock $2,293.360, leaving the Government of the 
United States now the owner of $6,598,770 of that stock, the 
retirement having taken place under this provision of the law, 
namely: 

After the subscriptions to Pi hh stock by national farm loan asso- 
ciations shall amount to $750,000 in any Federal land bank said 
bank shall apply semiannually to the payment and retirement of the 
shares of stock which were issued to represent the subscriptions to 
the original capital 25 per cent of all sums thereafter subscribed 
to capital stock until all such original capital stock is retired at par. 

That is to say, Mr. President, it was contemplated in the 
original act that the associations should eventually absorb the 
stock originally contributed by the Government. How much 
of this have the associations contributed? The same report 
shows, as I have indicated, that the Government now owns 
of the stock of these land banks $6,598,770 and that the na- 
tional farm loan associations own $21,109,215, and it is pro- 
posed to continue this arrangement, under which the owners 
of six millions of stock have six representatives upon the 
board of directors and the owners of twenty-one millions of 
stock have but three. 

It is said that that is a good arrangement; that is to say, 
the Government of the United States ought to remain in the 
control of these banks; that we ought to abandon altogether 
the cooperative principle; that it is not sound; that we can 
not trust to the operation of the cooperative principle, and 
that we ought to adopt the paternalistic idea of the Govern- 
ment running and controlling these banks through its con- 
trol of two-thirds of the directors of the banks. 

I know there are many people who do not believe that the 
people of the United States are wise enough to govern them- 
selves. There is a school of statesmen in this country who 
are convinced that our system of government is not founded 
upon sound principles, that the people generally are unaware 
of what is for their best interests, and that there is some class 
of people in the country who, by reason of education and 
general intelligence, ought to be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of their affairs. I do not believe that is a sound prin- 
ciple. 

It is said that the farmers are not bankers. Of course that 
is true, and I do not suppose there is one in a thousand of 
the farmers who belong to these farm loan associations who 
believes that he is competent to run the business of a Federal 
land bank; but I doubt if you can find one of them who is 
not perfectly confident, as I am confident, that he is perfectly 
able to select some man who is competent to run them. As has 
been indicated, that is the principle upon which our whole 
Government is based. 

The State governments have become great big business in- 
stitutions. A man is obliged to consult his own individual 
financial interests every time he casts a vote for the governor 
of his State, or for the State officers, or for members of the 
legislature of his State. Why should he not be as competent 
to select a man as director of a Federal land bank? I simply 
want to add this statement, that there is no man, I believe, 
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who is so well competent to take care of his own business as 
the man who has his money invested in that business. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the viewpoint of the Senator, but I inquire for information, 
first, is it not a fact that the strength of the land banks has 
rested largely upon the conception of the people that they were 
controlled by the Treasury Department, through proper agen- 
cies, and by reason of the selection of men of profound knowl- 
edge upon fiscal and banking affairs? 

Another question; if that view is conceded, if a different 
policy is executed, and the views of the Senator prevail, and 
the banks ‘are put largely, if not wholly, under the control of 
the owners of the stock, will there not be a diminution of the 
confidence of the people in the business integrity and stability 
of these institutions? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can only answer, as Patrick 
Henry said, in the light of experience. Our experience in the 
matter, when it was not deubted that they were going to have 
control of the banks in accordance with the provisions of this 
law, when they became the owners of only $100,000 of capital, 
clearly demonstrates, to my mind, that that view is not correct 
and that there was no apprehension in the public mind of the 
solvency of these institutions or of the manner in which they 
would be conducted. It will be borne in mind, in the first 
place, that the Farm Loan Board was constituted by the act as 
a general supervising agency over the whole thing, every mem- 
ber of which is appointed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution—by the President, and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. They are the supervising agency. 

Quite naturally and quite reasonably, the directors of the 
banks, the managers of the banks, will consult with the board, 
and generally, if they can, conform their policy to the policy 
of the Farm Loan Board. In the second place, one-third of 
the members of the board of directors of the bank, even when 
the Government of the United States does not own a dollar of 
the stock in it, are appointed by the Farm Loan Board, the 
other six members being appointed by the associations, and it 
was believed at the time the act was passed that that would 
be assurance enough to the investor that the Gevernment of the 
United States would exercise a careful supervision and control 
over the operations of the banks. 

Mr. President, that leads me to the subject of the moral 
obligation of the Government of the Uniteti States in this mat- 
ter. Of course, no one contends that there is any legal obliga- 
tion upon the United States, so far as the bonds of these land 
banks are concerned, but it is said that in some way or other 
there is a moral obligation upon the Government of the United 
States. Upon what basis is there a moral obligation upon the 
United States? These bonds are the bonds of the land banks, 
the stock of which is entirely owned by these local private 
asseciations who will eventually control the corporation and 
its destiny, the capital originally contributed by the United 
States, and eventually displaced by the subscriptions of the 
various associations. 

The Government of the United States, at the time this law 
was enacted, expressly declared its purpose, by the very form 
of these instruments, not to make them the obligations of the 
Government of the United States. Every man who bought the 
obligations knows, if he knows anything, that they are not 
obligations of the United States and do not on their face pur- 
port to be obligations of the United States any more than na- 
tional-bank currency is an obligation of the United States, 

Under those circumstances, where does the obligation of the 
United States, from a moral standpoint, come in? As has been 
indicated, they stand exactly upon the same footing as the notes 
of a national bank. The Government of the United States 
assumes no obligation whatever in respect to the currency thus 
issued by the national banks under the original national bank 
act. 

They are secured by bonds deposited with the Comptroller 
of the Currency, but if those bonds shall be depressed in value 
so that they will not realize the face of the currency, that is 
the loss of the man who takes the national-bank bill. The 
Government of the United States assumes no liability in the 
matter at all. But if the Government of the United States 
should pass a law by which it should assume the right to ap- 
point six directors of a national bank out of nine, and thus con- 
trol the bank, it might very reasonably be said that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is under a moral obligation in con- 
nection with it. 

So, Mr. President, in this matter, when the occasion for the 
law of 1918 has entirely passed and the Government of the 
United States still insists upon controlling these banks, whether 
their control is satisfactory to the members of the association 
or not, it may very justly be said that the Government of the 


United States becomes morally obligated for the payment of 
the bonds issued by that bank. 

It is said also in this connection that the present manage- 
ment has been excellent; that it is entirely satisfactory to 
the great majority of the associations who are members of 
it. That, happily, is true. They have been very admirably 
conducted. They have been conducted by directors chosen from 
the various districts within which the banks do business. But 
what reason is there for supposing that if the members of the 
associations were permitted to select the directors, instead of 
their being appointed by the Farm Loan Board, they would not 
elect the very directors who have been appointed and who have 
nei iis tah conducted and managed the business of the 

an 

It is a common thing for stockholders in a corporation which 
has been successfully managed to reelect the directors year 
after year. Ordinarily, the stockholder is interested only in 
getting his dividends. If he gets his dividends he is satisfied 
with the management, and he reelects the directors, Take the 
Omaha district. I think it not at all unlikely that if the stock- 
holders in the Omaha Land Bank were permitted to vote for 
directors in that bank in all probability they would reelect 
most of the men who have served so admirably under appoint- 
ment by the Federal Farm Loan Board. 

The fact that the thing has worked successfully under the 
appointments made by the Farm Loan Board does not by any 
means demonstrate that it would not have worked suecess- 
fully under the original law. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McLEAN. I have just been informed that the committee 
of the House, which has had this bill under consideration for 
three weeks or more, and considered this proposition very care- 
fully, has received communications from 1,400 of the farm-loan 
associations objecting to the proposed change. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What does that signify? ; 
Mr. McLEAN. It signifies that they are intelligent men, ex- 
ceedingly well satisfied with the situation as it is, and very 
apprehensive that the amendment offered by the Senator from 

Florida is objectionable and unwise. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator know how many 
farm-loan associations there are? 

Mr. McLEAN. There are about 4,100. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then may I interrupt the Senator from 
Montana, to say that I will venture that not a single one of the 
people who wrote had the measure before them to pass upon at 
all? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; they did not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What they probably did was to write in 
favor of another plan, dnd not this one. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is not my information. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have never sent out this plan to anybody. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What they had in all probability 
was the idea that the present arrangement has been successful, 
and they are entirely satisfied with it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator, because he 
probably knows and I think it would throw some light on the 
question, whether the bill which the Senator from Montana in- 
troduced in the Senate, and which is embodied in the amend- 
ment that is now pending, has been introduced in the House? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] has given the history of it. I have no knowledge that 
it ever was introduced in the House. I introduced it in the 


' Senate nearly two years ago. I sought to get a hearing on it. 


It was referred to a subcommittee and something like a year 
ago I appeared before the subcommittee, but so far as my in- 
formation goes no report has ever been made. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator misapprehends the object of my 
inquiry, which was to ascertain whether the replies of which 
the Senator from Connecticut spoke refer to this particular 
measure? If it has not been introduced in the House it could 
not have been this measure about which they were writing. 

Mr. McLEAN. The proposition has been agitated for two 
years or more and members of the association thoroughly un- 
derstand it, and there are some of them who are in favor of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I question the right of the Senator 
from Connecticut te speak for the associations. 

Mr. MCLEAN. The Senator may do that, but 

Mr. NORRIS. I am rather inelined to believe that the in- 
quiries which came to the House committee had reference to a 
bill that was pending there which sought to make a change of 
a different kind from this. The same thing was referred to here 
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in the letter which was read in part by the Senator from Florida 


emanating from Farnam, Nebr. The writer asked the Sena- 
tor from Florida to prevent the change, if possible, but he had 
reference to an entirely different proposition from the one which 
is pending here, That was a proposition that I know was pend- 
ing in the House. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He had reference to what is known as the 
Strong bill in the House, which proposes that the farm-land 
banks name three directors, the national association name three, 
and they agree upon a seventh, and if they are not able to 
agree, the farm-land commissioner shall name the seventh. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a matter that has been agitated, and 
I wondered whether it was not the one to which these replies 
referred? 

Mr. McLEAN. The thing that has been agitated is the ques- 
tion of control of the system. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That gives control of the system. 

Mr. McLEAN. The question has been agitated. The Senator 
from Montana may question my right to express the views of 
the association. I was merely repeating the view of a Member 
of the House committee who communicated it to me, which 
was that they did understand the situation and that they are 
opposed to any change. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. That needs a little explanation. 

Mr. McLEAN. That may be, I think it would be proper that 
the association should choose a minority of the directors. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Did the Senator vote for the bill 
as it originally stood? 

Mr. McLEAN. Oh, yes; I voted for the bill and heartily 
advocated it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
changed his mind about it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do change my mind frequently. As I said 
the other day, some men learn from their own experiences 
and nothing else, and some learn from the experience of others, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What experience has the Senator 
had that led him to believe it was unwise to carry out the 
original plan? 

Mr. MeoLEAN. The operation of the system has been so 
successful and satisfactory to everyone that I believe as long 
as the Government extends the nontaxable privilege to the 
bonds, and as long as there is a general understanding that 
there is an obligation on the part of the Government to save 
them from depreciation or loss, it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment and in the interest of the farmer to have the system 
conducted under the present management, or at least permit 
the Government to be represented by a majority of the di- 
rectors. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not want to enter into a 
discussion with the Senator on that subject. I merely want 
to conclude by saying that if we are to adopt the policy 
advocated by those who are opposed to the amendment, what 
we ought to do is to modify and amend the original law to 
conform to it and to provide that hereafter the directors of 
the Federal land bank shall consist of nine members, six 
of whom are to be appointed by the Farm Loan Board, and 
not resort to the subterfuge—and that is all it is—of con- 
tinuing in force the law of 1918 to the effect that so long as 
the Government of the United States shall hold any of these 
bends the temporary organization shall be continued. 

Mr. McLEAN, If we amend the law, let us not go to ex- 
tremes that are indefensible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
that. 

Mr. McLBAN. That is what the amendment would do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is simply a question as to 
whether this is an extreme or not when we make it even 
better, so far as the view of the Senator is concerned, than 
the original law itself. 

Mr. McLEAN. The joint-stock land-bank bonds, I under- 
stand, are selling below par. They have the same tax ex- 
emption. These banks are under private management. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is, I understand the Senator 
to say now, that the farm-loan banks, controlled by directors ap- 
pointed by the Farm Loan Board here in Washington, are con- 
ducted more successfully than the joint-stock banks, the directors 
of which are elected by the stockholders of the banks, 

Mr. MCLEAN. I know that the bonds are selling for less, 
and we might have the same result with regard to these instru- 
ments if we changed the management, and I think the investors 
in the country would agree with me. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Conditions under which the bonds 
of the joint-stock banks were issued are quite different from 
conditions under which the bonds of the land banks are issued, 
and it might easily be that the latter would command a better 


The Senator then must have 


I agree with the Senator about 


price in the market without any reference whatever to the 
relative efficiency of the management, 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator to suggest 
that the joint-stock land banks are conducted for profit by in- 
dividuals, where the Federal land banks are founded upon the 
cooperative principle, which is absolutely based upon the na- 
tional farm loan associations exercising their proper functions, 
and that is the reason why the Federal land banks can offer 
their securities and get a better price for them than the others. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. In line with that and in conclusion 
I want to say that no purchaser of bonds that have been issued 
since 1918 can imagine for a moment that the law of 1918 is go- 
ing to be the permanent policy of the Government of the United 
States with reference to these matters. It is on its face a tem- 
porary expedient. The Government of the United States during 
the war bought these bonds. Everybody knows now that the 
bonds are selling for par, and the Government may dispose of 
them at any time without the loss of a dollar; and yet, notwith- 
standing that fact and notwithstanding the fact that the pur- 
chasers of the bonds recognize that at any time the control of 
those banks may go into the hands of the associations, the bonds 
are commanding a premium upon the market at the present time. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, it must be 
apparent to every purchaser of bonds that if the law stands 
unchanged, that long before the bonds are due and before they 
are paid the control of the association will be in the hands of 
the people who own them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that it can not be that they buy the bonds 
because of the fact that the Government has temporary con- 
trol of them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I think that reasoning can not 
possibly be maintained in the light of the law, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montanu 
permit an inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Certainly, 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator in favor of issuing tax-exempt 
securities by the Federal Government or by such agencies as 
the Federal land banks? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I voted for the law and I defended 
upon the floor of the Senate the provision exempting from taxa- 
tion the bonds issued by the banks. I have not changed my 
mind about the wisdem of that policy. 

Mr. KING. Obviously the bonds and debentures issued by 
land banks find their ready market largely because of the tax- 
exempt provision. Now, if the views of the Senator prevail and 
the authority of the Federal Government is diminished over the 
banks, as it would be diminished if all the directors were 
selected by the stockholders, does not the Senator think that a 
demand would be made or that the demand would be strength- 
ened that the law be amended so that no tax-exempt securities 
may be issued by Federal Jand banks? 

It seems to me that one of the reasons for the tax-exempt 
securities prompts the Government to have control over the 
banks or at least people will associate the two together, and if 
we deny to the Federal Government the almost complete control 
which it has exercised in the past, then there will be an increase 
in the tide which is moving forward now in favor of removing 
the tax-exempt provision from the law. l 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would not think that apprehension 
would have very much foundation, in view of the fact that the 
tax-exempt feature was there in the beginning. It was a part of 
the original system under which it was clearly contemplated 
that very speedily the control should pass into the hands of the 
association stockholders, The law with that feature in it was 
so popular at the time and has grown so much in publie favor 
since that time that I can not believe that to recur to the origi- 
nal principle would in any wise strengthen or intensify what- 
ever sentiment there is in the country in favor of the tax- 
exemption feature of the bonds. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Borah Frelinghuysen Kendrick Nicholson 
Brookhart George Keyes Norbeck 
Bursum Gerry King Norris 
Calder Glass Ladd Oddie 
Cameron Hale La Follette Owen 
Capper Harreld Lenroot Pepper 
Couzens Harris 8 Phipps 
Culberson Harrison McKellar Pittman 
Curtis Heflin McKinley Poindexter 
Dial Hitchcock McLean ansde 
Elkins Johnson McNary Reed, Pa. 
Fernald Jones, N. Mex. Moses Robinson 
Fletcher Jones, Wash. Nelson Sheppard 
rance Kellogg ew Shields 
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Simmons Sterlin Wadsworth Weller 
Smoot Sutherland Walsh, Mass. ihis 
Spencer Swanson Walsh, Mont. 
Stanfield Townsend Warren 
Stanley Trammell Watson 
Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Maine [Mr. Hare] is absent on account of attendance on a 
committee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in order to get the figures 
accurate, if possible, some statements having been made with 
regard to the present holdings of stock in the Federal land 
banks, I wish to read the following extract from hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Banking and Currency on December 
21, 1922: 

The borrowers, through farm loan associations, now own and hold 
$30,866,995 of the capital stock of the Federal land banks. The Gov- 
ernment’s subscription has been reduced to $4,264,880, The balance 
of the Government stock will soon be retired and the borrowers will 
own all of the stock. 


The respective stockholdings of the Government and the national 
farm loan associations in several of the banks are as follows: 


That, of course, is being reduced all the while. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the borrowers own 87.5 per cent of 
the stock, are liable for all the losses, and the whole system was de- 
signed to make agriculture independent of all outside influence, the 
borrowers have so far had no voice in the management of the banks, 

I merely wish to have those figures appear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER], 

Mr, FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Assistant Secretary 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Batt], who, I believe, is absent. I transfer that pair to the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] 
to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Paar] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrn! 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] and vote 
“i nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OVERMAN], whom I do not see in the Chamber. I transfer that 
pair to the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] 
and yote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Transferring 
my general pair with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WIILIaus] to the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and vyote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LODGE (after having voted in the negative). I under- 
stand that my general pair, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
UNpEerwoop], is not present. I transfer my pair with him to 
the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. GooprNe] and allow my 
vote to stand. , 

Mr. STANLEY. I inquire if the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Ernst] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that Senator 
has not voted. e 

Mr. STANLEY. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and for that reason withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Making the same announcement as on the 
previous roll call with reference to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “ yea.” 
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Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 


McCumser]. I am advised that on this question he would vote, 
if prona as I have voted, and I will therefore permit my vote 
to stand. = 

Mr. KENDRICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
Ss ey if the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. McCormick] has 
vot 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Illinois, which I transfer to the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Reep], and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epen] is paired with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—24, 

Borah Glass La Follette Shields 
Brookhart Harris McKellar Simmons 
Culberson Harrison Norris Swanson 

ial eflin ittman mm 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex, Robinson Walsh, Mass. 

eorge Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 

NAYS—46. 
Bursum McNary Smoot 
Calder Hitchcock Moses Spencer 
Cameron Johnson Nelson l 
Capper Jones, Wash. New Sutherland 
Couzens ello; Nicholson Townsend 
Curtis Kendrick Norbeck Wadsworth 
Elkins Keyes Oddie Warren 
Fernald King Pepper Watson 
France Lenroot Phip Weller 
Frelinghuysen Lodge Poindexter Willis 
Gerry M cE inley Ransdell 
Hale McLean eed, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—26. 
Ashurst Cummins Myers Smith 
Ball Dillingham Overman Stanfield 
Bayard Edge en Stanley 
Brandegee Ernst Pa; Underwood 
Broussard Gooding Pomerene Williams 
Caraway McCormick Reed, Mo. 
It McCumber Shortridge 


So Mr. FrercHer’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill which I forecast in some remarks made by 
me on the bill a few days ago. 

On page 6, line 11, after the words “agricultural products,” 
I propose the following amendment: 

Or, under regulations prescribed by the Farm Loan Board, by chattel 
mortgage or lien upon personal property, or hypothecation of collaterals 
adequate in amount and value. 

I hope the chairman of the committee may see his way clear 
to accept that amendment. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Will not the Senator send it to the desk and 
have it read again? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 6, line 11, after the 
words “agricultural products,” it is proposed to insert the 
following: 


Or, under regulations prescribed by the Farm Loan Board, 
chattel mortpage or lien upon personal property, or hypothecation 
collaterals adequate in amount and value, 


Mr. KING. How will it read? 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. So that, if amended, it will read: 

(c) Are secured at the time of discount, purchase, or acceptance 
or warehouse Sarge En or other like documents conveying or securing 
title to nonperishable and readily marketable agricultural product 
or, under regulations prescribed by the Farm Loan Board, by chattel 
mortgage or lien upon personai property, or hypothecation of col- 
laterals adequate in amount and value, or by chattel mortgages or 
other like instruments conferring a first and paramount lien upon 
live stock which are being fattened for market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, a few days ago, in discussing 
this bill, I showed that under fhe terms of the bill—and that 
was conceded, I believe, in the discussion—these rural-credit 
banks or corporations would not be permitted to make advances 
for agricultural purposes unless secured by a warehouse re- 
ceipt or some document conveying title to nonperishable and 
readily marketable agricultural products; that the bill, having 
limited and circumscribed to this extent the loans to be made to 
agriculture, then proceeded to provide that these loans might 
be made in the interest of the stock raiser upon chattel mort- 
gage given upon live stock. 

I contended then, and I contend now, that these banks would 
be of very little practical benefit to agriculture if they can lend 
for agricultural purposes only upon warehouse receipts or mort- 
gages upon agricultural products already produced, nonperish- 
able and readily convertible into money, and I suggested that 
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the lending power of these institutions for agricultural pur- 
poses ought to be broadened., I have proposed and do propose 
in this amendment to broaden it by permitting these rural- 
credit banks to lend not only upon nonperishable agricultural 
products but, under the regulation and supervision of the Farm 
Loan Board, to lend for agricultural purposes upon personal 
property or collateral of adequate amount and value. 

I do not see why that can not be done and why it should not 
be done. It is the only way under this bill in which a farmer 
will be able to get any money at all to finance the making of 
his crop. As the provisions in the bill now are, he can only 
borrow upon the crop after it is made and after it is ready for 
market. The exigencies of the farmer for money are not sọ 
great after he has made his crop, harvested it, and gotten it 
ready for market. 

If he can not do anything better, he can sell it and get the 
money, and, being a readily salable, marketable product, he can 
hypothecate it under the present system; but if he wants money 
for the purpose of making that crop, if he wants money while 
he is expending money every day in large sums and while no 
money is coming in, he is not permitted to obtain it from these 
banks, although he may offer security ever so good. 

I do not see why the restriction upon loans to agriculture 
should be confined solely to loans made for the purpose of mar- 
keting or distributing the crop, and why, if he is able to furnish 
adequate and sufficient security, the farmer should not be per- 
mitted to get some advances from this institution to help him 
finance the making of that crop. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want to discuss this amendment. I 
discussed it very elaborately a few days ago, and I do not wish 
to repeat what I said then. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should like to have the Senator’s idea as to 
what security could be offered and would be accepted under his 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, any good personal property security, 
or any good collaterals adequate in amount and adequate in 
value. That would be a matter for the decision of the board. 

Mr. McLEAN. Furniture, watches, overcoats, anything a 
pawnbroker would take? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands perfectly well 
what is embraced in the words “personal property.” He under- 
stands perfectly well what is included in the word “ collateral.” 
I want to say to the Senator that before the adoption of the 
Federal reserve system practically all of the money which the 
farmer in the section of the country in which I live obtained 
by loan for the purpose of aiding him in making his crop was 
upon personal property security. It was generally a mortgage 
upon the farmer’s stock—his horses, his mules, his farm imple- 
ments, his tractors, his trucks, his wagons, his carts, and upon 
the crop which he was cultivating. 

Mr. McLEAN. That is all covered now under the amend- 
ment, section 13a, of the Federal reserve act. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Those are loans made by the Federal re- 
serve banks. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This is a loan to be made by the banks we 
are setting up now under this bill for the purpose of helping 
the farmer, ostensibly. Can not the Senator understand the 
difference? 

Mr. McLEAN. Helping agriculture. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Helping agriculture, ostensibly. Therefore, 
I say, let us not make a pretense of it. If we are going to set 
up these banks for the professed purpose of financing agricul- 
ture, let us not make the provision so narrow and so restricted 
that there will be no chance, there will be no power, to lend 
for the purpose of helping the farmers make their crops. It is 
in making the crop that the farmers need help, rather than in 
selling the crop. When a farmer or a manufacturer has car- 
ried his process of production to the point where the finished 
product is ready to be marketed, then he does not need anything 
like as much money as he does when he is making the product, 
spending money upon it and getting no money in return. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not know what regulations would be 
prescribed by the Farm Loan Board. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I had in mind, when I used that language, 
that the Farm Loan Board would indicate the amount of per- 
sonal property or the amount of collaterals upon which fhe 
banks might lend, just as in the War Finance Corporation act 
we provided that not more than a certain per cent of the face 
value or the market value of the property sought to be pledged 
should be lent. I thought some regulation with reference to 
that would be advisable, and that the Farm Loan Board would 
prescribe what per cent might be lent upon the market value 
of certain personal property, and what per cent might be lent 
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po eae market value of certain collaterals which might be 
offe: 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Federal Farm Loan Board interpreted 
the amendment as it reads, it would be their duty to permit 
any kind of personal property to be accepted, to permit the 
acceptance of a chattel mortgage on anything. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. McLEAN. My point is this, that if the Farm Loan 
Board followed the direction of the amendment it would be 
their duty to permit loans secured by any kind of personal 
property, no matter what it is. | 
45 SIMMONS. To be loaned by what—by these corpora- 

ons 

Mr. McLEAN. By these corporations. 

Mr. SIMMONS, By the corporations to be created under 
this bill? 

Mr. MoLEAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely wrong about it. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Let me read it: 

Or, under regulations prescribed by the Farm Loan Board, by 
chattel mortgages or 
of collaterais adequate 3 . ee 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, under regulations prescribed 
by the Farm Loan Board.” I think we can trust that board 
to prescribe regulations that will guard against reckless loans. 

Mr. McLEAN. I am very well satisfied that you could not 
sell Pd cents’ worth of your debentures under such a provision 
as that. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I am sure the Senator's statement is not 
well founded. The Senator’s words seem to me to be a de- 
liberate declaration on his part that while a mortgage or a 
warehouse receipt upon certain nonperishable products is 
perfectly good security when offered by the farmer, if a 
farmer shall offer a chattel mortgage upon personal property 
of marketable value, or upon collaterals which are of adequate 
value, that security would not be sufficient to enable him te 
obtain money. That statement is manifestly absurd, I say, 
with all due respect to the able Senator from Connecticut. 

I say to the Senator that before restrictions were imposed 
upon loans at the time of maturity, excluding certain classes 
of security from eligibility, securities offered by farmers upon 
a maturity of nine months—and they can not safely borrow 
money upon a shorter maturity than that—the farmers of the 
South were able to borrow from the national banks all the 
funds they needed for the purpose of cultivating their crops, 
upon mortgages executed upon their personal holdings, in- 
cluding a lien upon their crops. That kind of security con- 
stituted a large part of the security behind the loans of the 
national banks in certain purely agricultural sections, and 
I think the experience in that section of the country will show 
that as small losses were made in loans upon that class of 
security probably as upon any other. ` 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr, President, could a farmer in the South 
secure such a loan from a bank located two or three hundred 
miles away? Did it not depend upon the personal supervision 
of the banker, having the security right under the eyes of 
the officers of the bank? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not know of an instance 
where a bank has exercised any personal supervision over the 
making of the crops in my section of the country. Of course, 
these institutions would want to make inquiry through agents 
whom probably they would have, as to the value of the property, 
and would make it before they would make a loan. But can 
the Senator tell me why, if a farmer comes with good, market- 
able collateral to an institution set up for his benefit, his propo- 
sition should be turned down? 

Mr, LENROOT. I am only saying that in contemplation of 
this bill, a general chattel mortgage upon growing stock, farm 
machinery, and so forth, is not marketable collateral. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The provision of my amendment includes 
loans upon collateral of adequate amount and value. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator feels that the first provision 
as to mortgages upon personal property is not safe and sound, 
if that were eliminated, would he allow the farmer to borrow 
upon collateral of adequate amount and value? Would be not 
allow him to borrow upon indorsements of two solvent persons? 
The point I am making is that in your bill you do not allow 
him to borrow a cent in any way in the world in order to get 
money to make his crop. 

You confine the lending of this institution, which is supposed 
to be a farmer’s institution, altogether to mortgages upon his 
crop after it is produced. I want to extend the bill so that he 
can get some money while he is making the crop, when he 
actually needs the money most. You say you de not regard 
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his personal property, consisting of horses, mules, wagons, carts, 
farming implements, tractors, and trucks, as anything. I can 
not see why, when a farmer has planted a hundred acres in 
tobacco or cotton, and it is in thriving condition, that crop 
should not be the best of security, as good as the unfabricated 
material of a manufacturing plant, which is made the basis of 
security. You lend the manufacturer upon the basis, not that 
he pledges any particular property, but that he is engaged in 
a business ordinarily profitable; he has good ability; he is the 
head of a going concern. You lend him money upon the faith 
of the proposition, and the banks are doing it every day, upon 
the faith of the earning capacity, the profits he will make when 
he converts the raw material, which may be, as I said, in the 
bowels of the earth when he borrows the money, into the prod- 
uct which he is fabricating. 

Why should not the farmer’s crop be worth something as a 
basis of security? I say that but for the limitations as to 
maturity, the farmers in my section of the country would be 
able to borrow from the national banks and the State banks, 
members of the Federal reserve system, all the money they 
need, upon the basis of their personal holdings and their crops. 
Agriculture has not broken down in the United States. All 
value has not been taken out of wheat, and cotton, and tobacco, 
and the other staple products of the country. Crop failures 
from boll weevils may occur to some extent, but they have not 
resulted in preventing the cultivation of cotton, and will not 
prevent its cultivation, and I hope in the near future its very 
profitable cultivation. 

Mr. LENROOT. I quite agree with the Senator, but I am 
sure the Senator realizes that unless the business of these cor- 
porations be confined to their capital stock alone, if the major 
part of the credit is to be provided through the sale of deben- 
tures, those debentures must have back of them some security 
that will be attractive to investors, and if you have provisions 
in this bill, or in any other bill, which are of such a character 
that the investor will be doubtful about that, he is not going to 
py any of the debentures. That is the whole question, it seems 

me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the position of the Senator, 
as I understand the position of the Senator from Connecticut. 
But what I am asking is this, if you think it would be unsafe 
for these institutions to advance money upon this security, 
consisting of a mortgage on the farmer’s personal property 
and his crop, if you think that is unsound, is there no other 
security which a farmer may give which you will agree the insti- 
tutions may accept as security for a loan to be made to him to 
help him make his crop? You provide no way in your bill by 
which he can obtain a cent. You say the bill is designed to aid 
farmers, but when you begin to analyze the bill you find that it 
is impossible under the terms of the bill. The farmer might 
even bring Government bonds and put them down as collateral, 
but he could not borrow anything on them from his own bank 
to help him cultivate his crop. 

I want the farmer to have some access to his bank or to his 
own corporation to get money to help him make his crop, 
because if he can not make his crop there will not be any 
erop to pledge or mortgage, as you have provided may be done 
in the bill. 

I know I am not going to get any amendment through unless 
Senators on the other side consent to it. The agricultural 
bloc, so-called, seems to have gone to pieces, so far as agri- 
cultural legislation is concerned, and they can not be relied 
upon any longer. Then will Senators not consent? I am ap- 
pealing to them now in the interest of the farmer; I am trying 
to get Senators to let him have access to his own bank to 
get money to make his crop, and I ask Senators, as they have 
excluded the farmer in the bill altogether, if they will not 
accept the amendment I have offered and will they not desig- 
nate some sort of security they think would be safe which the 
farmer may offer to get money to make his crop? 

Mr. McLEAN. But these institutions are not intended as 
banks, ‘The Senator insists upon calling them banks. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is intended to aid agriculture. I say 
when we limit the loans that we make for agricultural purposes 
to loans to market and distribute the crops, we are not accom- 
plishing in the bill the purpose which the Senator is professing 
to have. 

Mr. McLEAN. If he has a Government bond, if he has any- 
thing upon which he can borrow, there are 30,000 banks in the 
country, and he could go to a bank. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want him to get the benefit of the bank 
which it is proposed to set up for his benetit. I am trying to 
put it to the test whether we are setting it up for his benefit, 
whether we are saying to him that “ while we pretend this is 
for your benefit, if you want to borrow money you will have 


to go somewhere else to borrow it.” I think if this is for his 
benefit, he ought to be permitted in some way or other to get 
some money out of it to enable him to finance his crop. It is 
beside the question to say, “If you can not get it here, you 
can get it somewhere else.” He knows that. Everybody knows 
that without being told. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suggest to the Senator that the bill will 
be of no value either in his section of the country or mine, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am trying to make it of some value. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think it would be even then, be- 
cause I do not believe in the Senator's section or in my sec- 
tion any of the corporations provided for in the bill would be 
organized. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think so, either, but the majority 
party is passing the bill, and I am only trying to provide for con- 
tingencies if the organizations are set up. 

e LENROOT. I think it would be of value to the live-stock 
tes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I argued that, so far as the agricultural sec- 
tion of the country, the paucity of benefits of the corporations 
which the bill proposes are so meager that they will never be 
brought into operation in the agricultural sections of the country. 

Mr. MCLEAN. But if they are 

Mr. SIMMONS. If they are brought into operation—I am try- 
ing to arrange it so that if perchance one of them may be estab- 
lished anywhere in an agricultural district, which I think is very 
doubtful, when it is established it will be able in some way or 
other to help the farmer make his crop. 

Mr. McLEAN. It never will be established unless it is organ- 
ized on a sound basis. The Senator’s proposition to permit the 
corporation to accept chattel mortgages on any kind of personal 
property satisfies me that none of them would ever be organized, 
because they could not sell their debentures, 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it is said in the bill that it would be 
perfectly safe to make advances to the farmer upon the basis 
of the crop after he has made his crop. Now, suppose before 
he makes his crop he comes in and says, “I need money right 
now. My crop is not ready yet and I can not get money under 
that provision of the law. But while I can not give that 
security upon which you say you will lend money, I can give 
Just as good security of another character.” That would be 
his attitude, I think. That is my opinion about it, that he 
could give just as good security of another character. 

What I am trying to get the Senator to do is to designate 
what kind of security he is willing to have taken for loans 
made to the farmer to finance the growing of his crop. Is the 
Senator willing that he may borrow the money upon the faith 
of solvent collateral, of approved amounts and values, or upon 
che indorsement of two or more solvent persons? I am willing 
to be content if the Senator will suggest any sort of security 
that would be acceptable in that way. 

Mr. McLEAN. But it is entirely inconsistent with the idea 
of the corporations which are organized for the purpose of 
financing the distribution and sale of crops. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Is there anything in the declared purpose 
of the bill that says this is to be an institution set up solely 
for the purpose of financing the distribution of farmers’ crops? 

Mr. MCLEAN. That is the purpose, of course, of the corpo- 
rations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator think it more important 
to finance the distribution of the crop than it is to finance the 
making of the crop? 

Mr. McLEAN. That is another proposition entirely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course it is. The Senator states an 
obvious fact which everybody knows. 

Mr. MCLEAN. That must come under some other proposal 
than this measure. We can not make banks of these institu- 
tions. We can not make pawnbrokers of these institutions. 
They would not be organized if we undertook to do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is not pawnbroking when the farmer 
comes and says, “ Here is a mortgage upon my crop,” and you 
say, “All right“; but if he comes and says, “I want $100 and 
here is collateral that will sell on the market to-day for $500,” 
you say, That is a pawnbroking proposition and we will not 
consider it.” 

Mr. McLEAN, It might not be, but he does not need to come 
to this institution to get accommodations under such circum- 
stances. As I have said a great many times, he could go to any 
bank and on his nine months’ paper he could put up his col- 
lateral. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, if the farmer can get all the help he 
needs from other banks, there was not any particular reason for 
attempting to set up this system. The excuse and the only 
excuse on the part of the Senator for the establishment of 
these banks is that he is establishing them for the purpose of 
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aiding agriculture. That is one of the chief excuses—agri- 
culture. 

Mr. McLEAN. Especially to encourage the formation of 
cooperative marketing associations, because I believe that 
therein lies the solution of the problem—an invitation to the 
producers of the country to cooperate and control the market 
for their products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a marketing proposition, a distribut- 
ing proposition, solely and exclusively. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the farmers are willing and have ambi- 
tion enough themselves, as is true in many sections of the 
country, the cooperative associations would be formed through- 
out the country. They are now having difficulty in getting 
accommodations from the banks, and so we establish these 
organizations and invite and encourage the farmers of the 
country to get together and cooperate to control the markets 
for their products. That is the primary purpose of the bill 
so far as it relates to these organizations. Its benefits reach 
the individual farmer if his notes are properly secured. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think I have thrashed that out with the 
Senator about as thoroughly as there is any necessity for doing. 
I see what the majority have resolved to do. I now offer 
the amendment. I shall not call for a yea-and-nay vote on my 
amendment, but I want a quorum here to vote on it. The 
excuses given by the proponents of the pending bill for their 
opposition to my amendment are not such as to command my 
respect, and they conclusively show the utter futility of our 
entertaining any hope to see here now a genuine effort and 
desire on the part of the majority to legislate in the interest of 
the farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, years ago it was thought proper 
to advise not only business men but farmers and everyone else 
to keep out of debt. There has not been a piece of legislation 
enacted here in the last five or six years but what has been 
an invitation to every business man and every farmer to go 
into debt. I remember when it was a very unusual thing for 
a mortgage to be put upon a farm in my State. To-day there are 
thousands and thousands of them. It was not because in the 
earlier days there was more money. It was because of the fact 
that the people were taught to take care of their money and 
save it, and by all manner of means to avoid a mortgage upon 
their homes. Now we read in the public press and hear in the 
legislative halls of the States and of the Nation as well that 
what is going to settle all these questions and make everybody 
happy and rich is to advance money to them and get them into 
debt, 

I think we ought to have legislation, under the conditions 
existing to-day and the railroad freight rates that are charged, 
that would enable the farmer temporarily to hold his product so 
as to have at least a chance of saying when he shall sell it 
and not be forced to put it upon the market as soon as it is 

harvested, 

Mx. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield, 

Mr. ROBINSON. I heartily agree with the implication con- 
tained in the Senator’s last statement—that the railroad freight 
rates now imposed upon the transportation of commodities, 
particularly agricultural products, are so high that it is in many 
instances difficult, if not impossible, for the producers of such 
products to reach a market that will yield them even the cost 
of production and transportation, not to say a reasonable profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. All within a very short time, too. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Yes; within a very short time. But does 
the Senator anticipate that that condition respecting freight 
rates will be relieved within the early or immediate future? 

Mr. SMOOT. I took occasion the other night to look up 
the percentages of the moneys obtained from all sources which 
went to each particular source of expense. I was very much 
surprised to find that in 1914, as I remember, 40.8 per cent 
of all the expense of maintaining the railroads was for labor. 
Last year there was 50.9 per cent of all the expense of 
maintaining the railroads paid to labor. It is really remark- 
able, if anyone will take the trouble to look it up, to see the 
percentages of each of the items of the total expense of the 
railroads, 

I will say to the Senator that since I made that examination 
I am rather convinced that whatever reduction there may be 
in freight rates will be small in comparison to what it should 
be in order to meet the present situation affecting agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is in part the answer I anticipated. 
So that, in so far as freight rates affect the prices of agri- 
cultural products, or rather the profits to be derived by the 
producers of them, we can not expect that condition to be 


mitigated in the early future. The questions which it involves 
are so complicated and numerous and beset with so many 
difficulties that it will, to say the least, require a long time 
to work them out. 

It does seem to me, however, that the railroad managements 
of the country have been slow, in many instances to a point 
deserving censure, in readjusting their rates to meet the 
economic necessities of the United States. In the Hsch-Oum- 
mins law they were given liberal treatment and afforded every 
possible opportunity to so conduct their business as to treat 
the public with consideration and at the same time earn a 
fair profit upon the investments in railroad properties. The 
manner in which they have handled the subject of freight cars, 
the total failure to cooperate in the use of freight cars so as 
to make them quickly available where the business of the 
country demands it, is an illustration of the inefficiency evi- 
denced by lack of cooperation, widespread and far-reaching, 
of some of the railroad managements of the country. A day 
of reckoning is coming if they do not improve service and re- 
duce rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the 
question of railroad rates. I simply felt as though I wished 
to say a few words as to the tendency of the age, not only as 
evidenced by our Goyernment but by all the governments of 
the world, to go into debt. I say there is not a greater bondage 
into which a person or a government can enter than the bond- 
age of debt. I should like to see not only our Government but 
every Government in the world, instead of issuing more obli- 
gations, begin immediately to redeem their obligations and en- 
deayor to return to normal conditions. 

Mr. President, I should like to see every family and, if it 
were possible, every farmer and every business man, have suffi- 
cient capital to operate without borrowing. I should like to see 
every farmer, if it were possible, when he garners his crop, 
receive enough from its sale to carry him through for the suc- 
ceeding 12 months, instead of, as happens in so many cases, 
having the proceeds spent before ever the crop is garnered. 
The present system is one continual round of borrowing, and 
the farmer himself is in debt all the time. 

I wish to say that much because I think the policy should be 
to encourage the farmer and all the people in general to keep 
out-of debt rather than to go deeper into debt. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I should like to 
say merely a few words in connection with the remarks of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I can not believe that the 
distinguished Senator really means precisely what he has said; 
that he wants the farmers of the country to stop utilizing 
credit; that he hopes the time will soon come when the farmers 
at the beginning of the year will actually have on hand money 
enough to carry them through the succeeding year. That has 
been the condition in the past. It was the condition, however, 
because of the legislation of this Government of ours. : 

What would be the effect if the hopes of the Senator from 
Utah were realized? It would mean that the farmers of the 
country would have their money in the banks of the country, 
to be used solely by the speculative interests of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The Senator from New Mexico is 
mistaken, 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I ask the Senator from Utah, 
then, where would he expect to find use for the surplus funds 
of the farmer? 

Mr. SMOOT. The farmer would be enabled to dispose of his 
products as he desired, and the proceeds could be used for his 
own purposes, It would not necessarily follow that a dollar 
of his earnings would go into the banks, other than, perhaps, a 
small amount, for he could afford to hold his products until 
some particular time when he actually needed the money. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; Mr. President, that is 
what the Senator from Utah has stated; but, carried to its 
logical conclusion, what does it imply? In the case of a man 
who is running a ranch, the expenses of which per annum 
amount to $50,000—and there are many such in this country— 
the idea of the Senator implies that at the beginning of the 
year the ranchmen must have on hand $50,000 in cash. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not my idea, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. I am not talking about a farmer who has an expense 
account of $50,000 a year; and I do not think that is the man 
for whom we are legislating. In this instance we are legislat- 
ing for the man who has a small farm; we are not legislating 
for one who has a million acres or hundreds of thousands or 
even tens of thousands of cattle. I do not understand that we 
are legislating for such a man at all. x 

«Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Nor do I, Mr. President. T 
simply used the illustration which I did for the purpose of 
showing that the whole matter is relative, as the Senator from 
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Utah must very well know. The Senator's suggestion simply 
means that there shonld be taken away from the farmers of 
this country a very valuable asset—that of credit. Credit is 
what the world has a right to use if it shall go forward as 
rapidly as it should go forward. The vice of the financial 
situation in the past has been that we have had legislation 
which enabled the so-called commercial interests of the country 
to avail themselyes of credit; but credit has been denied to 
the farmers of the country. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we shall not go back to any such 
period of normalcy as that, when the liquid assets of the 
country, together with the credits of the country, are to be 
made available only to one class of people. That was the 
trouble with the situation when we had nothing but the na- 
tional banking law for the service of the whole country, under 
which loans upon real estate were prohibited and there was no 
provision made whereby the holders of farms could utilize 
credit at all under any sort of system fostered by the Federal 
Government. It is to remedy that evil that we have been build- 
ing up credit systems for the farmer, but the Senator from 
Utah has stated that we ought not to utilize them. 

The history of the farm-land banks shows that there has been 
a demand for loans already carried into execution and satis- 
fied to the extent of $700,000,000. Would the Senator from 
Utah say that was wrong; that the farmers who borrowed that 
money did not know what they were doing when they borrowed 
it? Is he willing to say that he will put his judgment up 
against theirs and state that they have done wrong in wanting 
to borrow any money with which to carry on their business? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
made no such statement. From what the Senater from Utah 
said, I do not think the Senator from New Mexico had any 
right whatever to gather that impression. I simply stated that 
it would be a splendid thing if the farmer were in such a posi- 
tion that he would not have to borrow money to carry him on 
immediately after he had gathered or garnered a crop for the 
year; and I think the Senator from New Mexico also will 
admit that to be true. 

I do not think the Senator would like to have the farmer In a 
position where ‘he is always living 12 months ahead of time 
and where everything he has on earth may be in jeopardy for 
12 months out of the year. I do not think that is the proper 
way to live. I do not say that the farmer should not borrow 
money ‘when he needs it; nobody has made any such statement 
as that. My statement was that it would be far better for the 
farmer ‘if he could piace himself in a position where he did not 
have to pay interest on indebtedness; and I still maintain that 
statement to be sound. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator from Utah has 
merely ‘reiterated what he said a few moments ago when he was 
addressing the Senate, His statement clearly shows that he 
thinks it is bad for the farmer to utilize any credit, but I do 
not think so. I believe that the farmer has just as much right 
to use his credit as has any other man in business, 

Mr. SMOOT. He has. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. And I think that if the farmer 
handles his credit judiciously he can make it profitable just as 
well as can any other man in business. The Senator from 
Utah well knows that the farmers and stockmen of the West 
have been borrowers for a generation or more; in fact, ever 
since the West was attempted to be settled we have had to de- 
pend upon money from the East; and we have faced the con- 
dition that upon the short-term loans in the West which were 
floated in the Bast when the time came that the farmers and 
stockmen really needed the money the eastern lenders withdrew 
it from that section of the country. We do not want that to 
happen again. 

I recall very well that in September, 1920, when I appeared 
with a committee of western stockmen before the Federal Re- 
serye Board to discuss the question of the withdrawal of funds 
from the West I was told by the representatives of eastern 
bankers that all they wanted was that when thelr paper became 
due it should be paid; they were not willing to recognize that 
in ordinary times at least $100,000,000 of credit were being fur- 
nished by the West, that source of supply of foodstuffs, which 
enabled the eastern people to carry on their business. 

For the Senator from Utah to deprecate the idea that any 
farmer is going to use his credit is simply to inveigh against 
progress, to advocate a policy which can only work to the detri- 
ment of the farmer and relegate him to a class which it might 
be said were incapable of conducting their own affairs. That is 
the criticism which I would extend to conditions which have 
prevailed in the past—that the financial system of the country 
has been built up only for special interests, for a special or 
particular class of the people of the Nation. We are now ap- 


proaching the time when the farmers of the country who need; 
credit and who have the basis of credit shall be furnished with 
some means whereby they may avail themselyes of it to carry. 
on their business profitably, just the same as other classes of 
people carry on their business. That we need such a system I 
have not the slightest doubt. > 

I do not know that this bill is going to be of very much benefit. 
to the farmers of the West. There have been already organized 
in the West live-stock associations, capitalized by private money 
and conducted by private individuals, which indorse and trans- 
mit western paper to the East. The one benefit which will, in 
my judgment, come from this proposed legislation is, if the 
institutions contemplated by the bill shall be organized at all 
it will enable them to gather together the short-term and the 
intermediate-term paper, properly secured, and make that the 
basis of debentures or bonds for a definite and rather an ex- 
tended period of time, so that when the day of stress comes 
the people of the East who will buy the bonds will not be able 
to cash them in at their will as the individual paper may become 
due. I think I can see that great advantage in this measure. 

My thought, however, is that there may be not a sufficient 
number of these institutions organized to do very much good. 
There are not many private institutions now for 
that purpose, although there are a few. I am supporting this 
Measure wholly upon hope that it will be availed of by private 
capital. I can not say that that hope is very strong; but at 
least we shall provide the opportunity and furnish a means 
whereby there may be some relief afforded from the situation 
which has prevailed in the past. We want, in some manner, 
to provide definite credit, not credit which may be taken away 
from one section of the country by another section when the 
latter section sees fit to use its funds in some other way. I 
maintain that to say that the farmers of the country ought 
not to use their credit is hardly consistent with modern prog- 
ress, and the man who so contends is certainly not in harmony 
with the spirit of this generation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to indorse most of what 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] has just said, and 
also to support the amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

I can not see any good reason why the farmer or anybody 
else can not get money on cattle and on any other personal 
property that he has that is of value about his premises. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
that this bill expressly allows him to get money on a mortgage 
on Cattle. : 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand tha 

Mr. SIMMONS. But it will not allow a farmer not engaged 
'in stock raising to get money on anything except on a crop that 
is made and in the warehouse. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator’s amendment provide that 
he can borrow on a growing crop? 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not say on the growing crop; it says 
“personal property.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. On any personal property? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Personal property or approved collaterals 
adequate in amount and value. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, why should not a man be able 
to borrow money on anything he has that is of value? Are we 
running the banking institutions in this country for one class of 
people alone? If so, let all these other people quit their occupa- 
tions and try to go into the occupations of the favored class, 
go and do what these others are doing whose produce and whose 
business is recognized as eligible collateral at the banks. We 
want people to engage in every kind of helpful and needful 
business in this country. 

There are so many different kinds of enterprises and indus- 
tries, and we want to encourage them to engage in all of them; 
but here is one man who goes out, and he is a man of small 
means, and he wants to support his wife and children and pro- 
duce a worthy livelihood for himself and them, and because 
he is producing a certain kind of product he is shut ont from 
the bank. ‘That has been the cry heretofore—that the commer- 
cial banking system was not suited to this sort of thing. Now 
we are trying to create a system that is suited to this sort of 
thing, and these Senators who do not want to get away from 
the old commercial idea are trying to frame this bill by their 
preconceived notions of what a commercial banking system is, 

If we will make it possible for the small farmer to. borrow 
from these banks on his property of various kinds, that very 
fact will enable him to borrow from the banks already in 
existence, and his opportunity for getting the money needed to 
carry on his business will be greater. That is what happened 
when we arranged to furnish him with money through the War 
Finance Corporation, 
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After that many of the banks advanced money to aid him. 
Many of them would have done that before if such collateral 
had been made eligible by law. This amendment simply makes 
it possible for the small farmer to get money through this 
system if he ean not get it anywhere else. 

I want to say a word in reply to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Sor]. who suggests that the farmer does not want to get 
into debt any more; he wants to get out of debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. I did not say that the 
farmer did not want to get into debt. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That he ought not to get into debt, then. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I stated that it would be a very splendid 
thing if he were not compelled to go into debt. That is the 
position I take, and I am quite sure the Senator will agree 
with me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, I agree that I am sorry that he has to go 
into debt any more. I am sorry that he has been driven into 
debt so deeply as he has; but the deflation policy inaugurated 
by the leaders of the Republican Party, armed and equipped 
with the amendment to the Federal reserve act allowing the 
progressive interest rate to be applied, and which was applied 
to the agricultural section alone, is what got him into debt. 

Mr. BROOKHART,. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understand that the Senator claims 
that the deflation policy of the Federal reserve bank was organ- 
ized by the Republicans. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Les, sir. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Tue policy that hit us out in Iowa hap- 
pened in the fall of 1920. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is right, and the Republican Congress 
passed the amendment that I speak of in the spring of 1920. 

Mr, BROOKHART. At that time Mr. Wilson was President 
of the United States, and every member of the Federal Reserve 
Board was a Democrat. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no; not all of them were Democrats then, 
and none of them were Democrats when they came from under 
the spell. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think myself there was only one real 
Democrat on the board. The others were Wall Street men. 

Mr. HEFLIN. John Skelton Williams was ex officio member. 
He was and is a Democrat, then Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the best member of the board. He was an honest man, 
faithful to his trust, and rendered great service to his country 
during that time and since. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But I think a Wall Street Democrat 
is just as bad as a Wall Street Republican. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So do I. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can not see any difference in them. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have no disagreement with the Senator 
upon that question; but what I am pointing out is that the 
Republicans had the Congress in 1920, both Houses, and they 
passed through the House this progressive interest rate, and 
they passed it through the Senate, and that progressive interest 
rate was applied to the South and applied to the West, and 
all sorts of interest rates were charged—15, 20, 30 per cent, 
and even higher. As I have frequently said before, one little 
bank in my State paid 87} per cent. These are the things that 
drove the farmer into debt. The farmer was not responsible 
for it. This deadly deflation was what did it, and the Senator 
from Utah and otters now say that the farmer ought to get 
out of debt, instead of getting more deeply into debt. He has 
to borrow money to get out; and what I am trying to do is 
to so hedge him about with the rules of right and the laws of 
justice that he can not be driven to surrender his stuff to 
any speculator in Wall Street or elsewhere until the price 
justifies the sale of it. I want to enable him to hold his products 
off the market until the price will yield him a profit. He is 
entitled to that. 

I want to enable him to borrow money on such property of 
value as he has to offer. Time was when he was able to get 
money on it, but when the paper become due he was frequently 
forced to sell, and he had to turn loose his products and let 
them go upon the market without regard to the price. I want 
to fix it so that he can hold his products and have some say in 
fixing the price. He has a right to that. That is what we are 
trying to do here. 

I called attention here once before to this illustration: A 
farmer in my State got $200 for a bale of cotton. He had 10 
bales of cotton. That was $2,000. He owed $2,000. He could 
pay that $2,000 with the 10 bales, and wipe that debt off the 
books; but when deflation struck him, cotton went down, down, 
down in a hurry to 10 cents a pound, and then he was forced 
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to sell his cotton, and it paid only one-fourth of that debt, and 
left him owing $1,500, and at that price it would have taken 
four crops to pay that debt. That is the sort of outrageous 
performance that has been carried on against the farmers of 
the South, and the same thing applies to the farmers of the 
West. I called attention here before to the statement of Con- 
gressman Swine, of California, that in a bankers’ convention 
in southern California he heard a Federal reserve agent in that 
convention tell the bankers: “ Don’t you loan any more money 
on agricultural products”; and several bankers got up and 
said: “Why, we do business with the farmers. We have to 
carry them, or they are ruined, and we are ruined”; and this 
agent replied: “If you do loan them any more money, we 
will not rediscount your paper.” 

That is what happened, and that word went quickly from 
the Federal Reserve Board to the banks in the agricultural 
South and West, and the farmer was shut off entirely. That 
is the treatment that was accorded to him; and then Senators 
come here and stand on this floor and others send in periodicals 
and say the farmer ought not to get more deeply in debt—that 
he should try to get out of debt. Farmers do not want more 
debt, but they want a way to get out of the debts piled on them 
by deflation, Pray tell me, How is the farmer going to get out 
of debt without getting money from somewhere and without 
being given time to work it out and square his debts? 

I will tell you what happened out in the Northwest. The 
testimony showed it before our committee: 

“How many of your farmers are mortgaged?” 

“Practically all of them.” 

“What have they mortgaged?” 

“Their homes and farms.” 

“ Have they any live stock?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are they mortgaged?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

„What else have they mortgaged?” 

“They have mortgaged their growing crops.” 

Now, what else has the farmer to mortgage? Talk about 
going Into debt! We want to give him a fair deal with what 
he has. We want to say to every man and woman in America: 
“We do not care how humble your calling is, we do not care 
how obscure you are or how far removed you are from the 
bustle and stir of the city, if you are an enterprising, law- 
abiding American citizen, the arm of this Government reaches 
out to you. You have the benefit of all of its great instru- 
mentalities to help you in your business, it makes no difference 
how small it is.’ That is the spirit of America responding to 
the needs of all her children. 

Mr. President, I view with alarm the tendencies that I have 
witnessed since I have been in the Senate, the encroachments 
made upon the rights and liberties of the people. The under- 
lying cause of the fall of every government that has gone down 
in the past can be traced directly to the control of the money 
supply of the country. Any astute student of history will tell 
you that that is true, if he is honest. The manipulation of the 
money supply is the underlying cause of the downfall of every 
government on the globe. Go back and read your history and 
see if that is not true. Here we have it in the United States. 

I saw this Federal reserve system, under the reign of the Re- 
publican Party, taken away from the beneficent uses to which 
we had put it, and I saw Wall Street get hold of it and abso- 
lutely monopolize it and run it to sult their interests until the 
Wall Street Journal had an editorial in which it said. The 
control of this system is not in Washington but in Wall Street, 
where it belongs.” The money changers of Wall Street have 
boasted of the degeneration of this system, and of their control 
over it; and when we come and ask that provisions be put in 
this bill—a farmer’s bill, a cattleman's bill—that will enable 
every man who is interested in the fruits of the soil to have 
aid, we find all sorts of objections and oppositions coming from 
Senators who guard with intrepid vigilance the interests of 
Wall Street’s financiers. 

Mr. President, Senators had better wake up and get on to 
what is going on here. I saw an amendment voted down here 
to-day which, if it were properly presented in the States of Sen- 
ators who opposed it, would greatly embarrass every one of 
them before the farmers of their State. I saw the Senate vote 
down the amendment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER], which simply provided that the farmers, the stock- 
holders in the bank itself, should have some say in selecting 
their directors, and it was solemnly voted down in this Republi- 
can Senate, and the farmer has no voice in it at all. 

Talk about passing legislation for the benefit of the farmer! 
Somebody ought to tell him the truth about it, It is as much 
my duty to do it as it is anybody else's. J commend the Sen- 
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ator from Florida for the gallant and able fight that he has 
made. 

That record will rise up to haunt somebody if the farmers 
of their State have the courage and the sense I think they 
have. They deny to a farmer who has been invited to bring 
his money up, his hard earnings, and put them into the system 
and create the system and set it up for business—they deny 
him the right to say who shall direct it and run it. That is 
what they have done. Then they talk about passing a farm 
credits bill in the interest of the farmers. 

The Senator from North Carolina is seeking to provide for 
the little man. God knows he needs our aid—the little fellow 
who would go up to one of these big banks and say, “I have 
yearlings out here, and I have a tractor plow that cost me so 
much money and is a thing of value, and I have some other 
things here that are of value. I have to have some money. I 
want $250 or $300.” That amount means much to him. I 
want to provide a place where he can go and get it. Why 
should not he have aid? Are we going to say to that man, 
“You are on too low a plane financially to be reached”? Is 
that the purpose of democracy? Is that representative govern- 
ment working in the true American spirit? No; it is not. 

Every man and woman who is willing to wrok, who is striv- 
ing to produce something and establish a going business, I 
do not care how small it is, ought to be able to get the money 
needed to carry on such work. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I gladly yield to my friend from North Caro- 


lina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the farmer has no property that is suffi- 
cient security for the money that he needs to finance the mak- 
ing of his crop, how will it be possible for the industry of agri- 
culture in this country to survive? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It will not be possible, unless they will per- 
mit him to mortgage other things or to get money in some 
other way. 

Congressman Swine, of California, told us how the word 
went out to strike the farmer down and refuse to aid him in 
the hour of his great distress. A banker invited him to come 
in and sit with him in the bankers’ convention, and he was 
sitting among the bankers, and when this Federal reserve agent 
said that, he did not know anybody but bankers were hearing 
him. He delivered his message, and Congressman Swine had the 
courage to repeat it on the floor of the House, and I have re- 
peated it here a number of times and sent it out in the RECORD 
to 40,000 people in the country. 

After they sent word out that they must quit loaning on 
agricultural products, the farmer just stood helpless in the 
market place, and they literally robbed him of all he had. 
They not only robbed him but they said to him after they 
finished robbing him, “ You owe us so many thousand dollars. 
You go to work and pay it in the next 5 or 10 years”; and 
he is working now under the bondage of deflation debt to pay 
off what they left hanging over him. We are trying to pro- 
vide that he can obtain money on the little things the big bank- 
ers will not recognize. We want to say in this law that that 
stuff is eligible at a bank. We are meeting with opposition. 

I simply wanted to say that much in support of the Senator 

from North Carolina and in reply to the speech of the Senator 
from Utah. If a man owes money and is tied up to the neck, 
he has to get money somewhere to get something to work with 
in order to pay; and they stand up and say, “ Let him get out 
of debt. Don’t let him get more deeply in debt.” How is he 
going to get out of debt with nothing with which to pay off 
“his debt? We are going to give him a new deal. We ought 
to give it to him. We may not be able to give it at this ses- 
sion, we may not be able to give it entirely in the next, but 
the day is not far distant when a majority of right-thinking 
and courageous American people are going to have their say 
registered in this Chamber and in the one at the other end of 
the Capitol. They will if those who are already here are faith- 
ful and will fight to the end, and that is what should be done. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SIMMONS]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from North Carolina said he did 
not want the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for a division, 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I happened to be temperarily out of the 
Chamber just now. I desire to present my amendment in a 
modified form later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
aE submitted by the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAM- 
MELL]. 

The Reaping CERK. On page 6, line 13, after the word“ mar- 
es out the period and insert a comma and the following 
words: 

Or upon a note secured by a mortgage on real estate, in an amount 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the value of said real estate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the amendment proposed 
by me carries with ft to a degree the policy advocated by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] in his amend- 
ment, except that my amendment goes further and specifically 
provides that a mortgage upon realty shall be considered good 
security upon which a farmer may obtain a loan under the 
provisions of the pending bill. 

I have studied the bill, and if I construe it correctly as it 
is now drawn, it does not afford the farmer an opportunity 
to borrow money upon real estate secured by a mortgage. 
In the financial world, through our banking institutions, real 
estate is regarded as one of the very best classes of security. 
If anything, it is better security than chattel-mortgage se- 
eurity. I was in hopes that the Senate was going to formu- 
late and enact a farmers’ banking measure in the interest 
of our great agricultural industries throughout the country 
in general, and that it was not going to be restricted to only 
one or two classes of thosé engaged in agricultural industry. 
The measure before us is quite restricted in its beneficent 
provisions. Under the pending bill, if a farmer is able to 
finance and produce a nonperishable crop, harvest the crop 
and obtain his warehouse receipt, he can then secure a loan ~ 
upon it. That is one class of security authorized. The only 
other class reached by the provisions of the bill applies to 
those engaged in stock raising, who may obtain money for 
the purpose of carrying on their operations In fattening stock 
for the market. I do not know just how this provision of 
the measure would be applied. We know the loan is extended 
only upon cattle being fattened for market. 

If it is right and just that we should assist a cattle raiser in 
building up his stock for the market—and I think it is—is it 
not right and just that we should also assist the farmer in the 
production of his crop, whether perishable or nonperishable? 
I-can not see where you draw the line of demarkation. I am 
unable to see why the Government will assist a man in holding 
his crop after he has produced it, so that he may receive prob- 
ably a higher market price for his products, and not, on the 
other hand, assist him in its production. The proposition seems 
to be one of trying to assist him in conserving his resources 
after he has produced them, but not to assist him in the pro- 
duction of those resources. Certainly he needs even more aid 
in growing the crop than after he has already produced it, 

If the policy is right, and our real object and purpose is to 
assist agriculture, why not assist the farmer in the production 
of his crop? How can we assist him in the production of the 
crop and have the banking institution amply secured? We know 
of no better security than that proposed by the amendment I 
have offered; that is, notes secured by mortgage upon real prop- 
erty in an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of its value. May 
not a farmer encounter as much or more rough sailing and 
trouble in financing in the production of his crop as he does in 
conserving it after harvested in order that he may market under 
favorable conditions? $ 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT, I would like to ask how long it takes in the 
State of Florida to realize on real estate security after default? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It does not take any longer than to realize 
on chattel mortgages, or but very little longer. The system of 
foreclosure is very largely the same. If the Senator wants to 
try to complain that real estate security is undesirable, I will 
say to him that we have thousands of money lenders in Florida 
who will not have any other kind of security. 

I will put their judgment up against the Senator’s as to 
the value of that kind of security, as far as my State is con- 
cerned. Of course, in order to have short-time loans and ex- 
pedite the handling of business, some of the banks prefer 
leaning on so-called liquid assets; but the banks reg: real 
estate as a safe security, and the reason banks do not handle 
real estate security amy more than they do is on account of 
the fact, as a rule, loans based upon that character of security 
are desired for a longer period of time than 90 days, and the 
banks do not get an opportunity to turn their money over quite 
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So often. Real estate is the very best character of security. 
If I were a money lender—and I will say that I never happened 
to be, as I have always been on the other side of the ledger— 
I would far rather have a real estate mortgage in an amount 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the value of the real estate than 
a mortgage upon a herd of cattle, even though I would regard 
the latter as a perfectly safe loan, You are willing to recog- 
nize a mortgage upon cattle, and I think that is proper. I 
desire to see the stock raisers of the country assisted, but 
it seems to me that in a large measure the bill is more in 
the interest of the cattle raiser than any other class of our people. 
I want to see them assisted and I desire to commend the author 
of the bill and the committee for the beneficence extended in 
that direction. 

But why not extend a similar policy to our agricultural in- 
terests in general? In my State we produce largely perishable 
crops, Our citrus fruit crop runs into many millions of dollars 
each year. We ship about $60,000,000 worth of perishable fruits 
and vegetables each year and the output is on the increase. 

Those perishable products are produced upon real estate that 
is as good security as can be offered or afforded, and that same 
condition exists in other States as well where large amounts 
of perishables are produced. Yet under the provisions of 
the pending bill no system of credit is afforded, except for 
those fattening cattle for market and upon crops already 
harvested, and then only to nonperishable crops, I am glad 
to see the cattle industry assisted. It is an important industry, 
and Florida, I think, has great possibilities along that line, My 
State, on account of its mild climate, its adaptibillty for the 
production of a number of feed crops annually, should become 
one of the greatest caftle-raising States in the Union, I appre- 
ciate that feature of the bill; but we have in my State our 
fruit growers and farmers producing and marketing over 
$60,000,000 worth of perishable products each year; yet they 
are to be told if they go to the bank and want to borrow 
$2,000, secured by a mortgage on real estate worth $10,000, 
that the law does not authorize the bank to accept that char- 
acter of security. What a shock this would be to the farmer 
who thought Congress had enacted a law to provide credit 
facilities for the agricultural industries of the country. 

In the West the grain farmer if he wants to produce a crop 
may, so far as the bill is concerned, see a rainbow with no 
end to it; but in order to be able to call upon this banking 
institution to assist him he must have given his labor and pro- 
vided his own capital to produce a crop and to harvest it before 
he is entitled to a loan from what is called a farmers’ banking 
institution or system. What do you think the corn and wheat 
producers will think of such system? Will he not think he 
asked for bread and you gave him a stone? Now, why should 
not the farmer of the West, with his farm worth $20,000, need- 
ing, probably, $3,000 to plant, produce, and harvest his crop, 
and willing to give a mortgage upon that $20,000 farm, be 
allowed the privilege of borrowing through this banking sys- 
tem? No; it is said he can just sort of paddle along in his 
own way and do whatever he wants to do. The money sharks, 
the speculators, if they want to, can prey upon him and crush 
him while he is producing his crop, and this institution will 
not recognize his security, even though he Is asking a loan not 
exceeding 15 per cent of the actual value of the security. 

He is told, “The Government thinks you are a very good 
fellow after you have produced the crop, but will not help 
you to produce it, will not loan you money on real estate 
security, it matters not how valuable your farm.” I do not 
see why the farmer should be left under that handicap dur- 
ing that crucial time while he is producing his crop and not 
be allowed the opportunity of borrowing from this system 
until after he has produced his crop and is able to give a 
chattel mortgage upon it with warehouse receipts attached. 
Of course, as to any section of the country where perishable 
crops are produced, there is no provision in this bill whatever 
to assist those engaged in that character of agriculture or 
horticulture. 

Now, I propose that if the mortgage is upon real estate in 
an amount not exceeding 50 per cent of the value of the land, 
then they may obtain a loan upon that class of security. I 
add this class of security as another that may be recognized 
through this system. Certainly we could have no kind of 
security that would be any safer than a mortgage on real 
estate. Certainly if we do not extend the provisions of the 
bill to that class of security, we will have precluded the 
grain growers of the West, the cotton producers of the South, 
and the perishable fruit and vegetable producers throughout 
the entire country from obtaining any of the benefits au- 
thorized under the provisions of the bill; that is, of course, 


up to the point where his crop—if. nonperishable—has been 
produced and harvested. Of course, so far as perishable 
products are concerned, they would be precluded entirely. 
They are not given the opportunity to come in and obtain a 
loan through this system, subject to the regulations and pro- 
visions of the bill, at any time during the period of production 
or after harvest or at any time whatever. They are abso- 
lutely precluded and barred from the benefits of the system, 
although they have as good and even better security to offer 
to the banks for the money they may require. 5 

I would like to help the grain producers of the West. I 
would like to help the cotton producers of the South and the 
stock producers throughout the country. But if we do that, let 
us help all agricultural activities. The grain producers of the 
West can furnish just as good security for the money they want 
six months before they harvest their crops as they can after- 
wards, and the cotton producers of the South can furnish just 
as good security six months before they harvest their crop as 
the can afterwards, so why should we not assist them at the 
time when many most need it; that is, in the production of the 
crop? I think that, if anything, it would add strength to the 
whole system and would certainly do much to further the in- 
tentions which were in mind when this bill was first discussed 
to adopt my amendment. If I thought it would impair the 
financial security involved, of course I would not advocate hav- 
ing the provision suggested by me embraced in the measure. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment will be adopted and 
that we will go all the way in endeavoring to assist the grain 
producers of the West, the cotton producers of the South, the 
stock growers, and that we will bring within the provisions 
of the bill the fruit growers, the truck farmers—the great pro- 
ducers of perishable fruits and vegetables throughout the entire 
country, who are amply able to furnish ironclad security to the 
banks contemplated upon which to obtain their loans. In my 
opinion, if we fall short of this we will be recreant in the full 
performance of our duty to the agricultural interests of our 
country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I want to say a 
few words in regard to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Florida. I do not see how there can possibly be any 
objection to the amendment. Without it the measure places 
the stockman himself in the following predicament: He has 
to go to one place for a loan where the land is security and to 
another place where his live stock is security. If we are go- 
ing to aid the stock grower, we should provide that he can 
utilize all the credit that he has at the same place. Moreover, 
a herd of cattle is worth a great deal more in connection with 
the ranch where it is located than it is if we have to move the 
herd of cattle off the ranch. Are we going to force the stock- 
man to go to different tribunals to obtain credit? 

If that result is not involved here, I would like to have 
some one point it out. I think it must be recognized that such 
a result as that would be unwise. It simply means that if a 
man wants to borrow money upon his live stock he is limited 
to a very small percentage of the value of his live stock, even 
though he may have ranches and other securities of very large 
additional value. If that is not so, I would like to have some 
one point it out. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 7 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am glad to have the Senator 
from Connecticut express himself upon the proposition. 

Mr. MCLEAN. It is entirely inconsistent with the purpose 
for which the associations are organized. They deal with self- 
liquidating commercial paper. It is assumed that the paper willl 
be retired from the proceeds of the sale of the products. When 
we make a farm-loan bank of this system, we are defeating the 
main purpose of the bill. 

There may be a great many things that are good security, but 
the idea of the bill was to finance the marketing of crops. The 
crops are pledged as security, and when they are sold the notes 
will be retired, We have a Federal farm-loan system to take 
care of the land mortgages. The man who has a farm that is 
not mortgaged can raise money, but not through these corpora- 
tions. They are not intended for that purpose. I question very 
much whether a single one of them would be organized if it was 
understood that they were to go into the farm-loan business. I 
do not think that Congress ought to set up another farm-loun 
system in competition with the Federal farm-loan system, That 
is what it would amount to. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Senator, I think, is in error, 
Under division 2 of section 4 of the bill it is provided that the 
corporation shall have power 

To make advances upon or to discount, rediscount, or purchase, and 
to sell or negotiate with or without its indorsement or guaranty, notes 
secured by chattel Ang conferring a first and paramount lien upon 
maturing and breeding live stock and dairy herds, and having a matur- 
ity at the time of discount, rediscount, or purchase not exceeding three 
years, 

Now, the hope is held out to the live-stock man that here is 
an institution organized for the purpose of helping him raise 
cattle or sheep. We are going to loan him money for a period 
of three years, if he wants it. It is to be an institution supposed 
to occupy the field between the ordinary national banks which 
can loan money under the provisions which have been incorpo- 
rated up to nine months, and, on the other hand, the farm-land 
bank, which can not make a loan upon real estate for less than 
five years. It is proposed to occupy that field by limiting the 
security to personal property, to the live stock itself, but not 
enable the ranchman to use the real estate which he has in 
connection with the live-stock business as a part of his security 
for the loan. 

Mr. GLASS. I would say to the Senator that the ranchman, 
under the national bank act, can borrow money on a farm 
mortgage for any period from six months up to five years. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. But, under the national-bank 
act, only a limited amount of the resources of the bank can be 
utilized for the purpose of such loans. The Senator quite un- 
derstands that. We are providing another agency; but, assum- 
ing that the national banks have an adequate money supply for 
making loans upon real estate, we are, by not Incorporating in 
the bill a provision that this concern may take a mortgage upon 
real estate, forcing the stockman to do business with two dif- 
ferent institutions, 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, we are not proposing to 
set up here a land-mortgage bank. We have already a land- 
mortgage system, and as I pointed out a moment ago, in addi- 
tion to that national banks are authorized to make loans on 
improved farm lands up to a period of five years. Under this 
bill the Government is not proposing to make loans; but the 
organizers of the discount corporations, the credit corpora- 
tions to be created, propose to make loans on liquid assets which 
in their very nature will liquidate the indebtedness in a period 
of from 9 months to 3 years. This is not assumed to be a 
land-mortgage system at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. All I can say is that if the 
view just expressed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] prevail, we 
shall be entering upon a vain thing; we shall be setting up here 
an absolutely worthless proposition to the stockmen of the 
West. There is not a stockman in the West who would go out 
simply to borrow money on the cattle themselves. If he is to 
have a going ranch—a going business—he wants to use as a 
part of his credit the ranch itself and his other property. 

Mr. GLASS. I will say to the Senator, if he will permit me, 
that if there is any fooling involved in the pending measure, 
it is the Committee on Banking and Currency, which reported 
this bill, that is being fooled; for the representatives of the 
stockmen of the great western section of the country are the 
men who are responsible for the bill. Their selected repre- 
sentatives came here to Washington, and in conjunction with 
the Director of the War Finance Corporation and the attorney 
for the War Finance Corporation, based upon the experience 
of that corporation in making similar loans in the West over 
a period of two years, drafted this bill and presented it to our 
committee for our acceptance. On that committee sat the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK], himself a stockman 
and large owner of ranches. He did not tell us that this was 
a worthless proposition, and that we were proposing to fool 
the stockmen of the United States. - 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I venture to 
assert that the Senator from Wyoming does not believe that 
this measure is going to be of any material benefit to the West. 
It may be in a few instances; here and there it may help out 
a little, but so far as meeting the situation is concerned, my 
humble judgment is that it will not do so. 

Mr, GLASS. I do not assume to say that the Senator from 
Wyoming has not changed his opinion, but I know he said to 
our committee, of which he is a member, that he thought it 
would be of very great service to the stockmen of the West; 
that there were more than 100 loaning corporations already 
organized, inspired by the advice of the director of the War 
Finance Corporation; that they were not asking any Govern- 
ment funds, but that they were proposing to help themselves; 
that they simply wanted Government supervision and examina- 
tion to add prestige to corporations which were already formed 


or which might hereafter be formed; and that would give 
them readier and more confident access to the money markets of 
the East. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I shall yield in just a moment, 
if the Senator will pardon me. N 

I do not mean to say that this measure will not supply the 
wants of certain stockmen in the West; I do not mean to be 
understood in that way at all; but I am simply pointing out 
how it will not serve the great demand in the West and, in my 
judgment, the greatest demand in the West and of the stock- 
men of the country. From the standpoint of reason, can not 
anyone see that if the stock grower wishes to utilize his credit 
for the purpose of carrying on his business he would like to 
utilize all his credit, and not merely part of it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Oregon, who first requested me to do so. 

Mr, STANFIELD. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass] that of the 100 corporations which the 
War Finance Corporation has organized very few would be 
eligible under this bill, for their capital is below the minimum 
of $250,000 that is permitted under the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Very likely that is true, but a great many of 
them have a capital far in excess of the requirements of the 
bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. A few of them have. 

Mr. GLASS. And the director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion and gentlemen who confidently assumed, because they were 
ranchmen and stockmen themselves, to speak for those people, 
assured us that it would be a comparatively easy matter to have 
the smaller corporations expand their activities and increase 
their capital. It was confidently asserted there that, instead of 
the 100 corporations now organized, there would be a great 
many more organized if we would erect this instrumentality 
which they proposed and presented to us. I submit that it is 
not exactly a fair suggestion which has been made by the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] that we are presenting 
here a worthless proposition, and an act, if not so intended, the 
effect of which would be to fool those who are supposed to 
represent the great live-stock industry of the country. 

Mr. STANFIELD, The limitations of the bill are very rigid, 
and I am inclined to agree with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones] that the relief which the live-stock men are antici- 
pating will not be accorded to them under the restrictions of 
the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Perhaps that may be so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr, President, I, of course, 
acquit the members of the committee and the framers of the 
bill of any intention to deceive the people of the country, and 
I have no doubt the provisions of the bill may be availed of by 
some people; but my prediction is that it will not go very far 
and that the benefits derived from it will not be general, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HITOHCOCK. I think, perhaps, the Senator from New 
Mexico does not appreciate the difficulties which the committee 
encountered. It realized that there ought to be some provision 
offered to enable men with large real estate holdings to use 
their credit; and that was one of the reasons why there was 
incorporated in this bill an amendment to the farm loan bank 
act so as to increase the limit of loans under that act to $25,000. 
Such loans, of course, will have to be made through the Federal 
farm loan bank machinery. We could not set up duplicate ma- 
chinery. The Senutor says that a man ought not to be com- 
pelled to go to two places to borrow money, but it would be 
equally bad for the Government to establish two competing 
institutions to lend money on real estate. 

The Senator must realize that there is golng to be consid- 
erable difficulty in securing the money under this bill. The 
corporations are to be organized with a comparatively small 
capital, $250,000 being the minimum, and then back of them are 
the discount corporations. Where is the money coming from? 
The money has got to be procured by selling their debentures. 
There can not be found a market for such debentures if they 
are given a real estate basis. In many States it takes more than 
two years to foreclose a mortgage on real estate. It is neces- 
sary to have back of the debentures liquid securities of some 
kind that may be realized on. That is one of the reasons why 
the committee provided securities of the kind mentioned in 
the bill. The bill, however, already carries in another provi- 
sion an opportunity for the ranchmen to secure, through the 
proper Government agency, large loans on thelr ranches. I 
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think that ought to answer the objection which the Senator 


makes. í 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I fee] quite sure 
that the Senator thinks that is a complete answer, but as a 
practical proposition I do not think that it is. I do not think 
so for this reason: Thus far we have provided no machinery 
of the Government whereby the farmer may secure a loan upon 
his ranch for less than five years, unless it be through the na- 
tional banks, only a limited part of whose capital and surplus 
may be invested in such loans. I take it that all will agree 
that that facility is not adequate to meet the situation; that the 
national banks do not want to tie up much of their money in 
real estate, for the reasons very well stated by the eminent 
Senator from Virginia. They want short-term loans and 
liquid assets, and all that sort of thing. They are permitted 
only to loan, I believe, 10 per cent of their capital and surplus 
upon real estate, and the loans which they are permitted to 
make are short-term loans. They are not permitted even to 
loan the limit of 10 per cent for three years upon real estate, 
if I am correctly ad 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, they are permitted to loan for five years on 
real estate. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Then, I withdraw the state- 
ment. Just for the moment I did not think that was the case. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator will recall that under the national- 
bank act they were not permitted to make loans on real estate 
at all. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I recall that. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Federal reserve act so amended the 
national-bank act as to permit national banks to loan a certain 
percentage of their assets upon real estate for a period of not 
exceeding five years. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. They are permitted to loan up 
to 10 per cent of their assets, as I understand. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, he complains that there is no opportunity for the cattle 
raiser to borrow money on a five-year mortgage, but that is 
not correct The real evil that existed before the establish- 
ment of the Federal farm loan act was that the farmers could 
only borrow money on short-time loans, from three to five 
years, and they were compelled to renew them, often at great 
loss. So the Government stepped in and provided an agency 
by which they could borrow money at a low rate of interest on 
long time, which is just the very thing they needed and the 
thing needed by the West, where the Senator from New Mexico 
and I live. 

Mr. GLASS. And under a system of amortization. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Under a system of amortization, as the 
Senator from Virginia suggests. It was the very thing that 
was needed by the West, and that system is in successful opera- 
tion. The Senator says we ought to provide some system 
whereby the farmer may obtain upon his lands loans for less 
than five years. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that the presence in the local market for real estate 
loans of the Federal farm-loan banks has resulted in compelling 
the insurance companies that loan on short time, such as the 
Senator refers to—from three to five years—to reduce the rate 
of interest practically to match the Federal farm-loan rate, 
In my State at this time those agencies are meeting that rate 
and loaning money at 5 per cent or less on good farm mort- 
gages. So the presence of the Federal farm-loan bank system 
has resulted in regulating the rates of interest that other 
agencies charge, and has added that much to the lending ma- 
chinery of the United States. 

I think that the pending bill in increasing the amount that 
may be loaned to any one borrower by the Federal land banks 
to $25,000 is a boon which the ranch owners of the United 
States ought to a ate. It will give them on long time an 
amount of credit which will be of tremendous value in their 
business. Instead of complaining that they can not pay their 
loans off in five years, they ought to congratulate themselves 
that they can get them on long time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I hope that the Senator has not 
any idea that I do not realize that the farm-loan banks have 
been performing a very distinct service to the farmers of the 
eountry. I am not casting any reflections upon that system; 
but that system, as the Senator knows, merely provides for 
loans not less than five years in time.. A great many ranchmen 
may avail themselves of that system and get money upon their 
lands through it, and then come to the institutions provided 
for by this bill to get some money upon their cattle. The Sena- 
tor must realize, however, that a great many people would not 
care to do that sort of thing; and, moreover, the mortgage upon 
your cattle is worth very much less if that mortgagor has mort- 
gaged his ranches and real estate to another institution. 


When a man loans money upon stock cattle he necessarily 
must have in mind some place where he can run those cattle in 
the event that he should be required to foreclose the mortgage. 
You can not put a herd of stock cattle on the market and realize 
anything like its value. A ranch property as a going concern is 
worth far more than the material property itself, considered 
separate and apart from the active, forward-going business; and 
you destroy the value of your cattle whenever you force the 
cattle owner to borrow money upon his real estate from another 
institution. 

I do not believe that the objections here to having this Institu- 
tion loan money upon real estate are sufficient to overcome the 
other objections. I, of course, quite appreciate what the Sena- 
tor from Virginia has said about liquid assets; but the fact of 
being liquid is based as much upon the time of the obligation 
as it is upon the security of the obligation. It is true that it 
may take some little time to foreclose a mortgage upon real 
estate in most of the States of the country; I think that is the 
case; but is that a sufficient objection to warrant us in going 
ahead in a way which has other objections to the other system? 
The very fact that the paper can not be for longer than three 
years’ time will have a great deal to do with it. I submit that 
there can not be a ranchman in the whole country but who 
would say that he would be better off if he could get a mortgage 
upon his ranch and his stock together than if you confine him 
simply to giving a mortgage and getting a loan upon the cattle 
themselves, as distinct from the ranch. 

Mr. GLASS. That might be, Mr. President; but when the 
loaning corporation has to procure its funds by the sale of its 
debentures in the open markets of the East, principally, the 


‘question arises as to whether or not the facility with which 


that may be done will be interrupted by the amendment pro- 
posed, and whether the amendment proposed will not prove a 
real obstacle to the sale of these debentures. If the man hold- 
ing a debenture is likely to become involved in the litigation 
incident to the foreclosure of mortgages, the debentures in those 
circumstances is made that much less liquid and fhat much less 
valuable, and he invests his money rather cautiously than lib- 
erally in an enterprise of that sort. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Mr. President, of course the 
purchaser of the debentures of the associations to be organized 
under this act must feel secure. There is not any question about 
that, and there is no attempt upon my part to render them less 
secure; and my judgment is that if you will include with the 
stock the ranch itself you will have them more secure than if 
they are based solely upon the personal, moving property which 
may possibly be destroyed. You can steal the one, you can not 
steal the other. You can starve the one, you can not starve the 
other; and it seems to me that it would give a basis of security 
here very much more desirable by the purchaser of the deben- 
tures of the associations to be organized. 

Mr. GLASS. Of course, the Senator knows that the bill is 
not entirely oblivious to the fact that cattle may be stolen and 
that we have put in it provisions for frequent and vigilant 


inspection. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I realize that safeguards have 
been thrown around the transaction, and, so far as I am able 
to judge, they will be helpful; but the fact remains that the 
one class of security certainly is not any better than the other. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, does not the Senator realize 
that that amendment would shut off entirely a field of invest- 
ment where the Investment is made only upön the assurance 
and belief that the debenture will be realized upon when due? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, I do not think so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, suppose the Senator were 
an Investor in the East, and a comy came to him and 
offered him debentures. “What are these debentures? What 
is their security?’ “Their security is cattle that have a 
market value that can be realized on, that can be sold in 10 
minutes.“ Why, yes; I will buy the debentures, because if 
the debt ts not paid the cattle will be sold, and the debentures 
will be good.” But suppose he is told that the debentures 
represent all sorts of security, personal and real, on a ranch; 
that here is a $10,000 debenture, substantially, that represents 
a $10,000 loan on a ranch out West, of which the ranch repre- 
sents $5,000, and the cattle represent $5,000. Suppose the man 
does not pay. The cattle ean be sold, but you have to go to 
foreclosure to sell the mortgage. How long will it take? It 
will take two years. Now, they do not know that until the 
debt is due. Do you think those debentures will find a market? 

It will be impossible to sell those debentures in the East. 
The man who buys a debenture wants to put it in the bank 
and know that it will be cashed in when it becomes due. [le 
does not want to feel that the company will haye to wait 
until it has foreclosed the mortgage before it may be able to 
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pay. Of course in a single case that would not be s0; but 
if a company undertook to loan a lot of money to a great 
many real-estate people, it might in hard times find itself 
with a lot of mortgage foreclosures on hand, and in some 
straits to meet its debentures. That is the difference. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I hope that 
after these institutions are organized, if there are any, they 
may avail themselves of some agent to dispose of their de- 
bentures who has as much confidence in the security as the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska evidently has, This thing 
of haying a mortgage upon stock cattle which can be thrown 
upon the market in 10 minutes or 10 days does not exist. If 
the mortgage is upon cattle practically ready for slaughter, the 
Senator from Nebraska is quite right about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr, President, that is what this measure 
proposes—to lend the money to the owner of the stock until they 
are ready to slaughter. Then they will have a market value 
and a market, and can be realized on and liquidated immedi- 
ately. That is the very purpose of the bill—to lend the money 
to the man until the time comes when the cattle are marketed. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Nebraska has ever been upon a stock ranch, he will quite 
understand that at the end of three years, if you have a stock 
of cattle, a comparatively small proportion of your herd will be 
ready for market. That is not the way in which the ordinary 
stock ranch of the West is conducted. You do not expect in 
three years’ time to grow your herd to the point where the 
whole of it is ready for market. A very small proportion, in- 
deed, will be ready for the ordinary market at the end of that 
time—that is, for slaughter. 

I sincerely hope that Senators will think seriously of this 
amendment, and try to do what is best for the class of people 
for which this bill was intended to furnish benefit. It seems 
to me it is not going nearly far enough; and in the case men- 
tioned here by the Senator from North Carolina, if a man has 
other personal property on his farm, and wants to borrow money 
with which to grow a crop, would it not be a safer thing, or at 
least as safe, to have a mortgage upon that personal property 
and the ranch as well, as upon the personal property alone? 

It is a question here, it seems to me, of the time of the 
loan, with ample security, for which you want to make pro- 
vision; and to say that you can not have a three-year loan 
amply secured by mortgages on real estate is not convincing. 
If you are going to issue debentures now for a term of years 
based upon personal property—some of that personal property 
in the warehouse, some of it roaming upon the range—why 
should you not go a step further, and say that when you are 
going to take care of a man who wants to engage in that in- 
dustry you are going to take care of him and let him utilize 
all the credit that he can furnish? 

A man can not afford to engage in the live-stock business 
with a credit of only the amount which he might get upon his 
stock, upon his cattle. You force such a man to have behind 
him his real estate and the margin of cattle required by this 
bill. I submit that it is not within reason that you should set 
up here a machinery which will not do as much for that man 
as should be done for him. 

You are only going halfway, if I may so express it. 

I feel keenly about this subject. If you are going to do 
anything for the ranchman, do what you should reasonably be 
expected to do; and I submit that there is no private concern 
in the country’ dealing with the ranchmen who would not do 
just that thing. He will lend it himself on a small mortgage 
upon the cattle, and perhaps the small mortgage which could 
be paid by throwing into the general market such parts of them 
as might be suitable for that market; but if you are going to 
help the industry, why not at least go as far as you might 
reasonably be expected to go? Why not deal with it as a 
Sensible proposition? 

Of course, I understand how this bill was prepared, and I 
have not the slightest doubt but that it was prepared in this 
way because the framers thought it was all that could be gotten 
out of the Congress; but when we are faced with this situation, 
why should we not deal with it? It must be one perfectly 
apparent to every practical farmer or ranchman, and to go only 
halfway seems to me unworthy of thoughtful men. 

Mr. GLASS. May I suggest to the Senator from New Mexico 
that there could have been no possible motive in the minds of 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate to with- 
hold any ample facility of relief for western ranchmen in the 
construction of this bill, The Government of the United States 
does not have a dollar at issue in the operation of these cor- 
porations; it does not provide one cent of the capital. Congress 
is simply asked to set up an instrumentality under Federal 
charter to give to corporations already organized, or which may 
be organized, facilities for the flotation of their debentures and 


the acquirement of capital hitherto gotten from the eastern 
money market. They simply ask us to give these corporations 
already organized, or which hereafter may be organized, the 
prestige which comes from Federal examination and Federal 
supervision. The Government has no risk in the matter, and 
the Committee on Banking and Currency nor the Congress itself 
could have any reason in the world to withhold any ample 
facility in setting up this corporation. A 

Just exactly what the Senator means by saying that it was 
only intended to go halfway, because the proponents of the 
measure supposed that Congress could not be induced to go the 
whole way, I am unable to determine, because I think all of 
us may be induced to go the whole way in providing safe 
facilities for this purpose. I do not think there is anything 
sinister in the action of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the Senate, and I can not conceive that there would be any- 
thing sinister in the action of this body. We want to do the 
best we can for this interest. I am not so concerned about it 
personally. While a large part of my State has a great export 
eattle industry, I do not think they are suffering for credit 
facilities, and there is nothing in this bill which would preclude 
any western ranchman from mortgaging his ranch if he so 
pleases, if he can get somebody to loan him money on it, After 
hearing the testimony of the Director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration and others speaking for this particular interest, I 
very much question whether the Congress would be doing this 
interest a service by enabling these corporations to engage in a 
business that will not facilitate the sale of their debentures 
upon which they must rely for their operating capital. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request, that when the Senate closes its business 
to-day it take a recess until 11 o'clock to-morrow, and that all 
debate on this bill and all amendments close at 1 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, personally I do 
not intend to delay this measure at all, but I think it is cer- 
tainly desirable that the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] should be consulted about the matter, and I notice 
he is not in the Chamber just now. 

Mr, LENROOT. He has no further amendment to offer, 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand he has no further amendments, 
and I have talked with a good many Senators on the other 
side and they seem to agree that this course shall be taken. 
It would give two hours to-morrow. 

Mr, JONES of New Mexico. I do not intend to discuss the 
measure any further myself or consume any time on any other 
provisions of the bill, so far as I know. I observe the Senator 
from Florida has now entered the Chamber, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I bave nothing further, 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, Will it not be necessary to have 
the roll called? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not on this agreement. It is not a request for 
a final vote. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
closes its business to-day it take a recess until 11 o'clock to- 
morrow, and that all debate on this bill and all amendments close 
ut 1 o'clock. e 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator make the meeting 
hour 12 o'clock? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am willing to make it 12, if it be agreed that 
all debate shall close at 1. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us take a recess until 12 o’clock and 
let the debate close at 2. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; I ask that all debate close at not 
later than 2 o’clock, and that the Senate take a recess at the 
conclusion of its business to-day until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr, FLETCHER. That will be satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes 
its business to-day it recess until 12 o'clock m. to-morrow, Friday, and 
that all debate on the bill cate bill No. 4280) to provide credit fa- 
cilities for the agricultural and live-stock industries of the United 
States, to amend the Federal reserve act, to amend the Federal farm 
loan act, to extend and stabilize the market for United States bonds 
and other securities, to provide fiscal agents for the United States, and 
for other purposes, close at not later than 2 o'clock p. m. on the calendar 
day of Friday, January 19, 1923. 


EFFECTS OF CITIZENS PYING ABROAD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a draft of proposed legislation re- 
specting the disposition of effects of citizens of the United 
States dying abroad, which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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EXCESSIVE INTEREST RATES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the acting governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
transmitting, in response to Senate Resolution 835, agreed to 
December 6, 1922, information relative to interest charges of 
the Federal reserve banks of Atlanta, St. Louis, Dallas, and 
Kansas City, etc, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

. PETITIONS. 


Mr. KENDRICK. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Casper, Wyo., urging the Govern- 
ment to undertake the construction of the Casper irrigation 
project and calling attention to the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment annually derives about one-half million dollars in oll 
royalties from the territory immediately adjacent to the project. 
I move that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Washakie National Farm Loan Association, of Worland, Wyo., 
(favoring the passage of the so-called Strong bill, providing for 
amendments to sections 8, 4, 6, 9, 12, and 15 of the Federal 
farm loan act. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Dubois National Farm Loan Association, of Dubois, Wyo., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Strong bill, providing for 
amendments to sections 8, 4, 6, 9, 12, and 15 of the Federal 
farm loan act. I move that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Farmers’ Central National Loan Association, of Basin, Wyo., 
favoring the passage of the so-called Strong bill, providing for 
amendments to sections 8, 4, 6, 9, 12, and 15 of the Federal farm 
Joan act. I move that the resolution be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

The motion was agreed to. 

REPORT OF NATIONAL SOCIETY DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 

BEVOLUTION (S. DOC. NO. 289). 


Mr. MOSES. I ask unanimous consent to report a resolu- 
tion from the Committee on Printing. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 

Mr. MOSES. I ask further unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 412) was 
read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to as fol- 
lows: 


tweed, That the report of the National Society of the Daughters 

‘the American 3 for the your age . Mareh i, 1922. trance 

tted to ngress by the Secretary e thsonian Institution, 
Sena to law, be printed as a Senate document, with illustrations, 


RECESS, 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow, according to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 6 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously made, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 19, 1923, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, January 18, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


To our loving Father in heaven we offer our tributes of praise 
and gratitude. We bow before Thee in contrition and trust. 
We know that Thy ear is not closed, nor Thy arm shortened. 
May it always be our delight to expend our strength and skill 
and zeal on the very best themes of human thought and life. 
We beseech Thee, O Lord, that this warring, weeping world 
may not go back to its trenches, O bring a fresh redemption to 
it that shall honor Thee and save humanity. May it return to 
its rest and prove the promises of the Most High God. To the 
troubled in spirit, to those cumbered with heavy cares, and 
unto all this day be a sweet blessing. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, Mr. Scorr of Michigan was granted 
leave of absence for 10 days, on account of illness, 
AMENDING REVENUE ACT IN REFERENCE TO CREDITS AND REFUNDS. 


Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I present a privileged report on the 
bill (H. R. 18775) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect 
to credits and refunds. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa presents a privi- 
leged report on a bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18775, Rept. 1424) to amend the revenue act of 1921 
in respect to credits and refunds. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Union Calendar. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think it better to reserve 
all points of order on the bill, 

SENATE BILL REFERRED, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4260. An act to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge over the Columbia River, between the States of Oregon 
and Washington, at a point approximately 5 miles upstream 
from Dalles City, Wasco County, in the State of Oregon; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
18793) making appropriations for military and nonmilitary ac- 
tivities of the War Department. 

The motion was agreed to. : 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
MOEN of the bill H. R. 13793, with Mr. Tmson in the 

T. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bil H. R. 18793, the War Department appropriation 
bill, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 13793) making ok ia tong for the military and 
nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIBRARY, SURGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE. 

For the library of the Surgeon General's office, includi the pur- 
chase of the necessary books of reference and periodicals, $15,000. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I am a little curious to know, Mr. Chairman, just how 
we spend over $1,000 a month on the library in the Surgeon 
General's office. I would like the opinion of the Chairman on 
that subject. 

Mr, ANTHONY. For the information of the gentleman I will 
state that the library of the Surgeon General’s office is quite 
an institution. It has the largest collection of medical books 
there is in the country in any place. 

Mr. ROACH. It evidently must be. 

Mr, ANTHONY. And is used by physicians and surgeons 
all over the country by correspondence as well as by personal 
visits, and it necessitates the employment of quite a force of 
clerical help. Now, another thing that will necessitate an in- 
crease of the clerical force, and which I propose to ask for in 
an amendment in a few minutes, is during the last year the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of New Jersey has made a present to 
the Government of 50,000 volumes of medical works which they 
= to place on their shelves now and classify, a very valuable 
addition. 

Mr. ROACH. That does not cost us anything. 

Mr. ANTHONY. No, that is a present, but it costs money to 
place those books in position and take care of them. 

Mr. ROACH. We are appropriating $215,080 in the next item 
for that purpose. What I was particularly interested to know— 

Mr. ANTHONY. This fs a $15,000 appropriation, 

Mr. ROACH. Per annum by Congress for supplying the 
books of the library of the Surgeon General. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Eight thousand dollars of the $15,000 goes 
to purchase the books each year and $7,000 is expended for 
medical journals, 

Mr. ROACH. It does occur to me that it is a rather large 
item in the bill, and I was wondering if the committee had 
gone into that matter carefully to determine whether the amount 


was necessary. 
Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit—— 
Mr. ROACH. I will 
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Mr. STAFFORD. As the chairman of the committee has 
stated to the committee, the library connected with the Sur- 
geon General’s office of the War Department is the largest 
technical surgical and medical library in the country. 

Mr. ROACH. It does not justify extravagance in Army ex- 
penditures, and there is a good deal of complaint in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will make a visit to this 
wonderful library of technical books, he will become impressed 
immediately with its extensiveness and the advisability to 
keep it extant. In connection with the Library of Congress, I 
call the gentleman’s attention to the annual appropriation of 
$200,000, or thereabouts, for the purchase of rare collections, 
and the Librarian of Congress does not utilize that full amount 
at one time. 

Mr, ROACH. That seems to be an altogether different propo- 
sition. Here is but one officer of the Army, where we are ex- 
pending more than $1,000 a month for his library. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman realizes, however, that it is 
an immense library for the medical profession of the country, 
and he would not favor a policy of stagnation, but he would 
yote the small sum of $8,000 for the acquisition of new books 
so as to keep that library up to date. 

Mr. ROACH. There does not seem to be any danger of it 
becoming stagnant with the expenditure of $15,000 a year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Fifteen thousand dollars on a library that 
is worth several million dollars, comprising several hundred 
thousand volumes! Does not the gentleman wish that this rare 
corps of surgeons connected with the Army, comprising 1,000 
men, shall be kept posted 

Mr. ROACH. Considering the careful provision that is made 
by this library, as stated by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY], I doubt whether this appropriation is justified. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman wish to have 
these thousand men kept posted right to the minute by having 
at their command several thousand professional journals? This 
library is available to the medical profession of all the country 
and is resorted to by them. 

Mr. ROACH. I will ask the gentleman this question: Who 
disseminates this information from the library out into the 
country, and what does it cost? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is disseminated through the librarian. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think I can give a concrete illustration of 
the work that is being done by this medical library. General 
Treland stated that a surgeon had written to him from one of 
the States in regard to some recent medical developments, some 
serum, or something, and they immediately put their force to 
work collaborating the latest information on the subject, and 
they sent that information that is priceless to him; information 
that otherwise he would have had no opportunity of getting 
unless he attended one of the big hospitals or clinics in the 
country. They are constantly doing that work. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Not only do physicians call upon it, but 
Members of Congress frequently avail themselves of this won- 
derful collection of scientific volumes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin is rec- 
ognized for five minutes, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Only in the past year, when I had a near 
relative who was afflicted with a kidney disorder, I called up 
the library of the Surgeon General's office to furnish me with 
an elementary work, and I was regaled and enlightened by 
reading a small manual published by a teacher at the Yale 
medical school describing the various disorders of the kid- 
neys. Then, having been furnished this elementary work, of 
readable character, I asked for some other elementary works 
on other disorders, Just as a means of diversion, because it 
was so interesting. I want to emphasize the fact that this 
complete library is in one respect just like the Library of 
Congress, but more so—subject to the call of the medical pro- 
fession of the country. It is, in fact, a monument illus- 
trating the scientific work of the War Department. 

I wish to call attention to the generosity of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co. in transferring their 50,000 volumes, con- 
taining very valuable statistics, to this library, not only with- 
out expense of transportation, but even providing the file cases 
and the stacks. When they found that the stacks they had 
=i 5 in New Tork were not available, they provided new 
stac 

Mr. ROACH. Considering that contribution to the library 
that the gentleman has mentioned, it seems to me that with 
an appropriation of $1,000 a month you would have all the 
medical works in the United States for this library, 


Mr. STAFFORD. If this library consisted of only a few 
thousand volumes I would admit that the upkeep of $15,000 
might be a little extravagant. Even if it were a small library, 
even the gentleman from Missouri, knowing his desire to 
advance scientific knowledge throughout the country along 
every line of activity, would not, I know, be so grudging as to 
wish to have the medical profession and the medical officers 
connected with the Army deprived of the use of this $7,000 
worth of journals. 

Mr. ROACH. I know; but I know that these Army officers 
usually get all that is coming to them in the way of appro- 
priations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is no donation to the Army officers. 
It is for their enlightenment. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is not this library the most complete 
medical and surgical library in the United States? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 8 

Mr. ROACH. Where is it located? 

Mr. STAFFORD. At Seventh and B Streets SW. A whole 
building is given over to it. If the gentleman wants to go down 
there immediately, I will give him the exact location. 

Mr. ROACH. No. I was wondering whether or not these 
gentlemen who are patronizing that library so extensively could 
not get the same information out of the Congressional Library? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; and for this reason: The Congres- 
sional Library, in the way they operate that wonderful in- 
stitution, transfers to the Surgeon General of the Army all the 
technical and medical books that come to them in their line— 
thousands of books of a scientific character. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. FESS rose. 

Mr. HUSTED, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 
The Chair will first recognize the gentle- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the attention of the 
committee on this side of the aisle. The topic that is being 
discussed, I think, is of extreme importance. The library that 
is under consideration is down here in a red brick building on 
the Mall, in the southwestern part of the city. It houses the 
most important collection of technical works touching surgery 
that can be found anywhere in the country. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
in that particular? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I stated in colloquy with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Roach] that the library was located in a 
building at Seventh and B Streets SW., just as the gentleman 
has stated. 

Mr, ROACH. The gentleman was referring to the hearings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No. I stated in my first remarks where it 
was located. 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Ohio does not need te refer 
to the hearings. The gentleman from Ohio has looked into this 
library a number of times. What I want to call to the atten- 
tion of the committee is that it is housed in a building that is 
not fireproof. 

I would not say it is a tumble-down building, for it is not, 
but it is far from being fireproof. Only a short time ago a 
distinguished visitor from another country in the Capital made 
the comment that there under that roof was, so far as he knew, 
the most important collection of scientific works applicable to 
the professions of medicine and surgery to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
one question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. The gentleman from Wisconsin said 5 — 
scientific works were sent down there from the Library of Con- 
gress. Are there duplicates of these books in the Congressional 
Library? 

Mr. FESS. There is no duplication in the sense that every 
book found in this technical library is also found in the Library 
of Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In response to the question propounded 
by a member of the committee, General Ireland states in the 
hearing that the Library of Congress gave them the surplus 
copyright books, and that they have other exchanges. 

Mr. FESS. That would only apply to the publications in 
the United States on which there are copyrights, 
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Mr. DOWELL. Does the gentleman mean to tell the com- 
mittee that the Congressional Library is not purchasing all 
these books? 

Mr. FESS. That is true. The Congressional Library is not 
purchasing all the scientific books available in the world be- 
cause of lack of funds. I think we have not been as respon- 
sive as we should be to the needs of the Library. They get all 
the copyright books without purchase, as the gentleman 
knows, and many of the world’s publications through exchanges 
by the Smithsonian Institution. I am referring to books that 
are published in other countries, many of which we do not 
secure for the Library of Congress. 

Mr. DOWELL. What I am getting at is this: We are pro- 
viding here a special appropriation for the purchase of scien- 
tifie works, 

Mr. FESS. Yes; that is not a duplication. 

Mr. DOWELL. Are those purchased books also in the Con- 
gressional Library? 

Mr. FESS. No; I think not; especially not all of them. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. My question is suggested by the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from Iowa. Even if it were true 
that the books that are placed in this medical library were 
ulso placed in the Congressional Library, it would not answer 
the purpose. 

Mr. FESS. That is true. 

Mr. McKENZIE. The medical library disseminates infor- 
mation. It is the place where the medical nien of the country 
look for medical information rather than the Congressional 
Library. 

Mr. FESS. There are certain classes of books of which 
they ought to have duplicates, and others they do not need. 

Now I should like to ask the gentleman, a member of the 
Military Committee, whether there is any thought of removing 
this library from these quarters to any better quarters where 
there is more fire-proof protection? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to say to the gentleman from Ohio 
in that connection that it is the expectation that this library 
will be removed to the grounds of the Walter Reed Hospital, 
and we consider that a part of the plan; and unless Congress 
undertakes to destroy that great tract out there by building 
street-car lines through it, and so on—if we will permit it to 
go on, in my judgment it will become eventually the greatest 
eenter of medical knowledge and information in the world. 

Mr. FESS. That is precisely what it is intended to do, and 
the suggestion is a very good one. All I wanted to do was to 
commend the committee for the appropriation which is keeping 
up with the demands of this tremendous research work, and I 
wish individual members of the committee would visit that 
library. There is no field of investigation or research sọ 
widely important and so wonderful in results as the field of 
surgery. We should not hesitate to keep up to the times in 
this important investigation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would not wish to have 
the impression go abroad that these most valuable scientific 
books are housed in a building that is lacking in fireproof pro- 
tection. The building down here on the Mall, with which I 
am quite well acquainted, in front of which is the statue of 
Dr. Samuel Gross, a noted Philadelphia surgeon, is, as testified 
by General Ireland, a practically fireproof building. He states 
that it is what would be called a very slow-burning building. 
Of course, it is not modern. It was built probably 40 years 
ago, but it is not built of combustible material. It is not a 
shack or anything like that. It is practically a fireproof build- 
ing. It is not the character of fireproof building of to-day 
which is proposed to be built out on the Walter Reed Hospital 
grounds, where the Army Medical School is to be transferred 
the coming year, and where ultimately this library is to be 
transferred when the building is erected. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Does the gentleman think these priceless 
books should be kept in a slow-burning building? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; but I wish to dissipate the impres- 
sion that this library is in a combustible building that is in im- 
mediate danger. It is not the up-to-date fireproof building that 
would be constructed to-day, but it was regarded as a fireproof 
building when it was constructed 40 years ago. Improvements 
have gone on so rapidly in that line that it can not be consid- 


ered as meeting the requirements of fireproof protection as 
understood to-day. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. When 
General Ireland was before the committee this proposition 
shocked the conscience of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Far be it from having any such effect 
upon me. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was just judging from what happened, be- 
cause the gentleman from Wisconsin immediately began to 
pounce upon him. He said, “ You asked for only $12,000 last 
year, We gave you $12,000 last year. What do you want with 
an increase?” 

Mr. HUSTED. That is what the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee always says. 

Mr. BLANTON. General Ireland said, “ Why, 50,000 volumes 
have been given to us by the Prudential Life Insurance Co.” 
“ Has it cost you anything for those books to be transmitted to 
you?” “No; they have been transmitted to us free of cost. We 
have not paid out anything.” “Well, are the stacks going to 
cost you anything?” “No; we decided that we could not use 
our stacks, that we need a different kind of stack.” “You have 
to pay for them, don’t you?” “No; we do not have to pay for 
them, because the Prudential is furnishing them to us free. 
They are building new stacks in accordance with our estimates 
and requirements, and it is not costing the Government a cent.” 
“Why did you mention the 50,000 volumes then if that had 
nothing to do with the transaction?” My friend from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Starrorp], who wants to know all about these matters 
in the committee, asked him these questions. Then he asked 
him this question, on page 539 of the hearings: 

How much d 0 timat: 
nishing of new ‘stacks for thie 8 eee ir Srey th Nd 

General Ireland said: 

$4,750 for books and $6,200 for journals. 

That makes a little over $10,000. That is what we are expend- 
ing this year for that magnificent library, but we are giving 
them in this bill $15,000. If we already have the finest library 
in the world for scientific research, and if we only had to spend 
$12,000 this year, and if on top of that the Prudential Co. made 
us a present of 50,000 of fine volumes for the library and are 
putting in the stacks at their own expense, why should we have 
to expend more this year than we did last? 

Now, the gentleman from Missouri is exactly right. The 
committee asked a few general questions, and the distinguished 
general before the committee gives a few general answers and 
satisfies the gentleman from Wisconsin. He shuts up and 
$15,000 goes into the bill when there is no reason shown for it, 

Mr. KLINE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KLINE. Would it not require some help to take care 
of these 50,000 volumes and to arrange them for the benefit 
of those who need the information? 

Mr. BLANTON. We are giving $215,000 in the next para- 
graph for the dissemination of scientific knowledge. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri called attention to that. We are giving 
them a great army of employees to help them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does the gentleman know about the loca- 
tion of this building down on the Mall? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it was stated by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin and the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does the gentleman know anything about 
the character of the building as to its being fireproof? 

Mr. BLANTON. That was stated by the distinguished Gen- 
eral Ireland. He said it was one of those buildings that is 
partly fireproof. He said it is one of those slow-burning build- 
ings. It burns slowly. It is not exactly fireproof, but prac- 
tically fireproof. He said it had been condemned as one of the 
buildings that must be removed from the Mall. But what has 
that got to do with this $15,000 appropriation? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman says it was a slow-burning 
building. I would like to ask if it was burning slowly when he 
was there. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it was not burning at all. The distin- 
guished general said that it was slow burning, and having con- 
vinced the gentleman from Wisconsin he quit asking general 
questions and General Ireland quit giving general answers, 
and the $15,000 went into the bill. That is the way these 
bureau chiefs get big appropriations year after year before our 
committees. They come in and the committee will make a little 
fight, the smoke will go up, the fight stops, the money goes into 
the bill to be expended. I am with my colleague from Mis- 
souri if he will try to stop it. I have been trying to stop it 
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ever since I have been here, but we can not do it as long as 
the distinguished gentleman from. Wisconsin, who is generally 
persistent, lies down. 

Mr. HUSTED, Mr. Chairman, this item of $15,000 instead 
of being extravagant is a very modest one for the maintenance 
of this library. The books they purchase are scientific books 


and cost relatively a large amount of money. Fifteen thousand 
dollars will not go very far in acquiring the annual publications 
of medica! and surgical books and pamphlets which are issued 
throughout the world. This is not an ordinary library. This 
is the most perfect and camplete medical and surgical library 
in the United States. It is one of the places where any surgeon 
or any doctor in this country ean go and be sure of obtaining 
the very latest scientific medical and surgical results. It is 
the one library where they maintain a force of experts to file 
and digest and distribute this information to anyone who 
applies for it whether he be a doetor or a surgeon, 

The Bureau of the Budget, which we know is a pretty close 
organization and which cuts down estimates sometimes to 
points that we think are not reasonable, allowed for this library 
this year $18,000. So that the Committee on Appropriations 
has not even equaled in its appropriation the amount estimated 
by the Budget Bureau, but has cut it $3,000. They say they 
expended $12,000 this year. ‘That does not mean that that was 
all the library could usefully expend. It means that it was all 
that Congress allowed them to e . I have no doubt that 
they could usefully expend the full amount of $18,000 allowed 
by the Budget Bureau, and as far as I am concerned I wish 
they had the full amount of $18,000. I believe the Surgeon 
General could make the very best use of it. I do not think 
there is an item in the bill that will do more for the health and 
comfort of the people of the United States than this small item 
of 515,000. 

Mr. HICKS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Ves. 

Mr. HICKS. Is not it proper and eminently fit that the 
Federal Capital should have the finest library of this kind it 
is possible to obtain? 

Mr. HUSTED. Absolutely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. will che gentleman permit me to read a 
statement of General Ireland? . 

Mr. HUSTED. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. General Ireland said that the appropria- 
tion last year does not allow us to keep up with the literature of 
the world. s 

The subcommittee did not go to the extent of making an ap- 
propriation that would allow them te keep up with the litera- 
ture of the world. ł 

Mr. HUSTED. It is manifest that the committee did not. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Is there any field in which there are more re- 
markable developments than there is in medicine and surgery? 

Mr. HUSTED. If there be any, I certainly do not know 
of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Going back, I notice on page 52, 
in lines 12 and 15, there is a proviso that no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the payment of any expense 
connected with the publication of the medical and surgical 
history of the war with Germany. What is the reason for 
that? 

Mr. HUSTED. I am not sure, but I think the reason is that 
it is being done under some other item of appropriation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think the gentleman is mis- 
taken. I understand from a surgeon and physician that this 
is one of the most valuable medical works that has been com- 
piled by anybody, and on inquiry at the Surgeon General's office 
I find that it is out of print. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I wil say that this is in process of prepa- 
ration. It consists of 15 volumes, and 1 or 2 volumes have 
been completed. Nine will be completed this year. We have 
previously appropriated a total of about $277,000 for that pur- 
pose. Congress originally limited this cost to $150,000, I think, 
but it has exceeded that, as these figures show, and $15,000 is 
provided further on in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. I yield to the gantleman from Kansas. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to give the 
gentleman the information that we are asking for $15,000 more 
to carry on the work of the completion of the publication of the 
medical history later on in the bill. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. So that the work of the publica- 
tion of that histery will go forward? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It will be carried forward to completion. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think it very important that 
that be done, because I see no use in compiling this great mass 
of information if the profession is not to get the benefit of it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In addition to the $15,000, which will take 
care of the editorial work, the actual cost of the volumes will 
be taken out of the general appropriations for printing in the 
War Department. I 

Mr. DOWELL. How many copies of that will be printed? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I dọ not think that has been determined 
as yet, but I understand the number will be 3,000. sets, for dis- 
tribution only to libraries in this country and abroad. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will it be where it can be secured by those 
who desire to get it? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not think there has been any method 
of distribution positively decided upon. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will there be enough volumes printed so 
that it can be distributed, so that this information can be ob- 
tained outside of the Army? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I am not in epposition to the proposed appropria- 
tion for the Army library. I have been advised by physicians 
that it is by all means the greatest medical library in the coun- 
try. I do, however, want to call attention to a very interesting 
illustration of the different treatment which we accord to things 
military and to things civil. We are now appropriating for the 
medical library for the Army, which has grown until now, 
though the finest in the country, it still requires from twelve to 
fifteen thousand dollars a year. We have a Patent Office which 
is more than self-sustaining, whose officials are constantly called 
upon to pass on very fine technical questions, questions of me- 
chanics, chemistry, engineering, and if the library that they 
have were given $15,000 in one year, I presume they could 
double the library. We have been giving them $3,000 a year, 
and for next year $8,000 for new books for that library. I hope 
a time will come when there will be some sort of readjustment, 
and if it does continue to be true that we have untold thousands. 
to give for military activities in time of peace, that we may 
come to the point where we can say that we have similar sums 
to take care of such important agencies as the Patent Office, 
which is self-sustaining. Very recently in the Patent Office a 
decision was made involving a question of chemistry. After 
the decision was rendered the latest works, on chemistry were 
referred to and it was demonstrated that the decision was wrong, 
and it was made in that way because the Patent Office did not 
have at hand the latest work on chemistry. We gave them this 
year all that the Budget asked for, but I hope that in the Budget 
office and in Congress there may come a time when the spirit 
of generosity. will become such as to treat the scientific libraries 
which are used for civil purposes as well as we treat the sci- 
entific library in the War Department. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Tes. 

Mr. WINGO. Do I understand the gentleman that at this 
particular time he questions the infallibility of the Budget? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, not at all; and I would nat avowedly 
question the wisdom of Congress, but sometimes thoughts drift 
through my mind carrying doubt as to whether we are all wise 
in our extreme liberality for military activities, and the close- 
ness with which we hold down civil activities. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Charman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. As I understand the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hustep], he said that the committee really had been 
very economical, because it has allowed 83,000 less than the 
Budget recommended, and, as I caught the “ drift of the thought 
that was floating through my mind” of the gentleman from 
Michigan, he was somewhat resentful of the limitations of the 
Budget with reference to the particular library that he dis- 
cussed, and what he seemed to think was a- correspondingly 
relative overliberality for this particular medical library. I 
asked him if he questioned the infallibility of the Budget at 
this time, because, as I recall, it is not very long since the gen- 
tleman was resisting the “ onslaughts of an ignorant and incom- 
petent Congress,” to use a pet phrase of the pink tea philoso- 
phers, in its efforts to exercise some independent thought and 
not submit to the limitations of the Budget. 

I picked up a paper this morning, one of the greatest in Amer- 
ica, and read an interesting editorial in it that is somewhat in 
keeping with what the gentleman from Michigan intimated 
might be drifting through his mind. 

The editor of this newspaper is a brilliant man, and a patri- 
otic man, and he seemed to be very much distressed that in the 
handling of these supply bills this year Congress seemed to be 
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disposed to exercise some independent discretion in the appro- 
priation of moneys, and was not willingly submitting to the 
limitations of the Budget. The editorial in substance said that 
the people of America should wake up, that Congress was abso- 
lutely about to override the limitations of the Budget, and some 
Congressmen were insisting that the House of Representatives 
had the right to increase an appropriation beyond the amount 
the Budget had told them was proper. Reading the record of 
the proceedings of another body a few days ago, and I want 
particularly to direct the attention of the House to this propo- 
sition, I discovered that the rules of that body have been so 
amended that an amendment increasing by a few thousand dol- 
lars an item which had been put on the bill in the House went 
out on a point of order because the amendment would make the 
item larger than that which had been estimated by the Budget. 

Now, you may smile, gentlemen, but it is a serious proposi- 
tion. Oh, of course, all of us saw the wisdom of haying a 
budget that would make the departments make their estimates 
more intelligently and more economically. There was never any 
doubt in the minds of thoughtful, intelligent, informed men that 
the House of Representatives especially was careful in appro- 
priating public money. Why, it was penurious, that being the 
contention of the departments, so penurious that the custom 
had grown up in making the estimates to make them larger 
than they really wanted on the theory that the House of Repre- 
sentatives in its niggardly policy, as it was described, would cut 
them down. So I say the real intelligent agitation for a budget 
was for many years for something, not to contro] the House of 
Representatives, but it was to control the improvident and ex- 
travagant nd wasteful estimates of the executive branch of the 
Government, and so to provide a budget that would make it impos- 
sible for the President of the United States to pass the buck, 
but made it his duty intelligently, through a budget system and 
organization, to go into the real needs of the departments and 
try to cut down their estimates to a point where there could be 
an intelligent consideration of those estimates by the House of 
Representatives. But, of course, the country, listening to these 
great uplifters, who regard the House of Representatives, and 
practically every other constitutional agency of our Government, 
as one of the necessary evils that they have to put up with 
because the Constitution requires it, fed the country upon the 
idea that the Budget is infallible, and that this House has no 
right to create any agency of Government or to provide for the 
expenditure of any money unless the executive department, 
with the approval of the Budget Bureau, urges it. But you 
are enamored with that idea, gentlemen, and those who protest 
against such a vicious overthrow of our real theory of Govern- 
ment are abused when we call attention to the fact, but the day 
will come when the people will wake up to the fact that our 
system of government is not a failure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. I would ask for five minutes additional, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WINGO. I was saying the people will wake up to the 
fact that our system of government is not a failure, that the 
greatest safeguard for economy is that the House of Representa- 
tives, the direct representatives of the taxpayers, should exer- 
cise their independent judgment, under the weight of their 
responsibility, in determining how the taxpayers’ money shall 
be expended. I for one am resentful of this idea, which some 
Members of this House encourage, that constitutional govern- 
ment has broken down and the House of Representatives has 
not the capacity to frame supply bills, but that we should sit 
here like a bunch of young jay birds in a nest with our mouths 
open and swallow any revenue or expenditure worm that the 
Budget Bureau condescends to stick in our mouths. I say I 
am resentful of that theory, which is asserted with enthusiasm, 
of this new idea that another body has rules by which it has 
tied itself so that if the House of Representatives puts upon a 
bill an item of $5,000 and some Member of that body who has 
investigated the question and believes that $6,000 is necessary 
for that particular item and offers to increase it $1,000, that 
body is tied hand and foot, and its Presiding Officer rules it out 
of order because the lords of the Budget have not estimated as 
much as $6,000, Those who contend for that kind of a rule in 
this House and in the other body indict the capacity of the 
Congress to discharge its constitutional duties, and that is to 
hold the purse strings of the Nation, decide what revenues shall 
be raised, and how the moneys that flow from those revenues 
shall be expended. But you are drifting along to-day. Why, 
the reason these supply bills have gone through so rapidly is 
twofoid. One is to prevent an extra session and the other is a 
mistaken idea that the poor, ignorant mortals of the House 
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and Senate should not question the wisdom of the gentlemen 
who made up the estimates and set the boundary. We ought to 
discharge our constitutional duties. Bolshevism! I am not 
afraid of Bolshevism that finds expression on a soap box in New 
York, Chicago, and Milwaukee, but I am afraid of that high- 
browed Bolshevism that treats with contempt and irritation 
our form of government, that has no respect for or confidence 
in the capacity of the American people to govern themselves 
through their established constitutional agencies, If they had 
their way to-day they would have a director of railroads, and 
they would have a director of fuel, and a director of mails, and 
a director of steel, and a director of cotton, and a director of 
wheat, and a director of everything. In other words, they have 
no faith In the capacity of the people to govern themselves and 
they want an autocrat in this country, an autocrat that is as 
vicious and as contemptible as either the autocracy of the Czar 
or me JEER on Lenin and Trotski. [Applause.] 

e N. Without objection, the pr - 
ment will be withdrawn. : e 
There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CARE OF INSANE SOLDIERS OF SIXTY-FIFTH REGIMENT OF INFANTRY. 


For care, maintenance, and treatment at asylums in Porto Rico of 
insane sol — 
ete soldiers = Teeter formerly known as the Porto 
Beri HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 

ord. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word, 

Mr. HICKS. I do so merely to secure information. The 
amount of $50 is a very commendable sum to put in an appro- 
priation bill, so far as size is concerned, but it is so extremely 
small that I am wondering how much care can be given to the 
insane soldiers for $50 a year. 

Mr. ANTHONY. My recollection is that this sum used to be 
$15,000, but we are so fortunate now that Porto Rico has no 
insane soldiers. This item js put in there simply to keep that 
appropriation alive. They might have some next year. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ORDNANCE STORES, AMMUNITION, 


For the development, manufacture, purchase, and maintenance of 
airplane bombs; of ammunition for small arms and for hand use for 
reserve supply 5 of ammunition for burials at the National Soldiere’ 
Home in Washington, D. C., and of ammunition for firing the morning 
and evening gun at military posts prescribed b General Orders, No. 
70, Headquarters of the Army, dated July 28, 1867, and at National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers and its several branches, includ- 
ing National Soldiers’ Home at Washington, D. C., and soldiers and 
sailors’ State homes; for manufacture and purchase of ammunition, 
targets, and other accessories for small arms, hand and machine gun 
target practice and instruction; and ammunition, targets, target mate- 
rials, and other accessories which may be issued for small-arms target 
practice and instruction at the educational {institutions and State 
soldiers and sailors’ orphans’ homes to which issues of small arms are 


lawfully made, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, $574,000. 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. HICKS. I do so for the purpose of asking the gentle- 
man from Kansas a question, because we are, all of us, inter- 
ested in having our Army kept in the highest state of efficiency. 
Of course, there must be on hand vast quantities of guns and 
rifles of modern construction, and mounts and materials of all 
kinds. I find here items running into the millions for new 
equipment, and while I approve of keeping our Army properly 
equipped I am prompted in asking why so much money is re- 
quired? I am not criticizing it, because I believe in it. 

Mr, ANTHONY. The item which the Clerk has just read 
calls for $574,000 for the development, manufacture, purchase, 
and maintenance of airplane bombs. 

Mr. HICKS. I was speaking more of the other items that 
follow—the manufacture of arms, and overhauling ordnance 
stores, and supplies and automatic rifles, and so forth. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The item that has just been read is prob- 
ably the largest and most important of that type in the bill, and 
it is a field where there is ample room for development. The 
use of the airplane bomb is likely to occupy suc}. a prominent 
part in future warfare that we felt it wise to go ahead and 
arov them ample money for the development of that type of 
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We have immense quantities of war material on hand, and 
it is going to be useful for probably a good many years to 
come; but it is necessary to allow a reasonable amount of 
money for the development of new types of artillery and new 
types of ammunition in order to keep our workmen at the arse- 
nals and Government plants abreast with the progress of the 
times in these arts of manufacture. 

Mr. HICKS. Do I understand the gentleman from Kansas, 
then, desires to have the impression that as to the items of 
manufacture of arms, $874,000, and $234,000 for automatic rifles, 
these sums will, probably, largely be for experimental purposes 
rather than for the procurement of new arms? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Take, for instance, the manufacture of 
small arms. That will allow the Springfield Arsenal, which is 
our standard factory for the manufacture of that class of 
Weapons, to proceed on the basis of turning out 40 rifles a day. 
The alternative presented to us was either to produce such a 
small quantity as that or else to leave the plant lying idle. 

Mr. HIGKS. These appropriations, then, will be to prevent 
our factories from becoming stagnant and in order that the 
plants shall be kept in a “ stand-by" condition, so that we can 
call upon them when necessary? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. I think that is a commendable policy to adopt. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HULL, I am very much interested in seeing that these 
factories are kept in a stand-by condition, especially with 
reference to the manufacture of rifles. But will the gentleman 
say whether they are developing the Springfield rifle from what 
it was to a modern rifle? I presume the gentleman knows that 
the Springfield rifle we used in the World War was the model 
of 1908. It is probably the best rifle that is manufactured in 
the world to-day, but the model is 20 years old. There are 
several improvements that have been proposed to make this 
rifle a modern rifle. I am very much interested in having the 
rifle brought up to date and then manufactured in small quan- 
tity, to see whether they bave a better rifle than the present 
one, and when it is perfected the jigs, tools, and dies necessary 
to produce them in large quantities should be made and kept 
on hand. I have urged this on the Ordnance Department, but 
unfortunately there seems to be somebody putting on the brake 
somewhere, so that this rifle is not brought up and made 
modern, 

Mr. ANTHONY. In reply to the gentleman’s’ question I will 
say that the opinion of the military experts who came before 
our committee is to the effect that our service rifle, even 
though its general design may be about 20 years old, is still 
regarded as superior to any other military rifle in the world. 

‘Mr, HULL. There is no question about that; but it is also 
true that the military experts agree that the rifle should be 
changed {n many ways to make it even a better shooting rifle 
than it is to-day. Why do they not bring it up to the maximum 
of efficiency? That is the question. 

Mr. HICKS. Could the Rock Island Arsenal bring it up to 
date? 

Mr. HULL. They could bring it up to date if they wanted to, 
and they should be compelled to do so. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I wish to call the attention of the 
subcommittee to what I believe to be the improper form of 
some of these items, grouping together matters radically dif- 
ferent from one another. In framing an appropriation bill the 
Aim is, or should be, to get similar matters together, instead of 
mixing different propositions all up in one paragraph and pro- 
viding a very large appropriation to be spent just as the officer 
in charge of the matter may wish, I call the attention of the 
committee to the item on page 62: 

For the development, manufacture, purchase, and maintenance of 
Airplane bombs; or ammunition for small arms and for hand use for 
reserve supply. 
` This is a large and very important activity. 

And we find it hooked up with a proposition to provide for 
firing salutes over deceased soldiers at soldiers’ homes. When 
appropriation bills came from the committee of which I am a 
member we were severely criticized if we did not separate items 
that were different or for grouping dissimilar matters together 
and providing one great big appropriation for all of them with- 
eut any division or distinction. 

Mx. ANTHONY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the criticism is a good one; but 
the gentleman will bear in mind that the ammunition for 
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firing certain guns at national military homes has to be fur-- 
nished by the Government, and this paragraph would authorize 
the purchase of such ammunition, if necessary, and its transfer 
to the soldiers’ home authorities, So it is related to the para- 


graph. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. And here is a provision 
for target practice at sailors’ orphans’ homes hooked up with 
one of the largest propositions that the Army has anything to 
do with. That is, we find here authority and a large amount 
of money for the development, manufacture, and purchase of 
airplane bombs, the development of firearms, inventions, and 
discoveries, their better use, and all that, hooked up with a 
small and radically different matter at a sailors’ orphans’ home, 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Yes, 

Mr. HICKS. Would not the gentleman think that we have 
enough powder and ammunition on hand to fire salutes for 
the next thousand years without buying any new powder? 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will yield, there is no 
item in here for buying new powder. This is the language that 
has been carried for years, and the Government undoubtedly is 
turning over powder which it has on hand to these institutions 
to be used for this purpose. 

Mr. HIOKS. It says “for the purchase of ammunition for 
salutes.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. They do not actually buy the ordinary pow- 
der for that purpose if they have stocks on hand, which they 
undoubtedly have. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I respectfully suggest that 
paragraphs of the bill be arranged in such a way that the Con- 
gress can give some direction as to how the money of the Goy- 
ernment is to be spent, and later have information as to how it 
has been spent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AUTOMATIC RIFLES, 


For the purchase, manufacture, test, repair, and maintenance of 
automatic machine rifes, or other automatic or semiautomatic ns, 
including their mounts, sights, and equipments, and the machiner: 
necessary for their manufacture, to remain availiable until June 30, 
1925, $224,000. 

Mr. HULL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
63, line 7, after the word “the,” to strike out the word “ pur- 
chase.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HULL: Page 63, Une 7, after the word 
“the,” strike out the word “ purchase.” 

Mr. HULL, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
there is no argument that I know of that can be used for the 
retention of the right to purchase automatic rifles at the present 
time. There may be some reason for this appropriation. Cer- 
tainly there is no reason to leave in the bill the right of some 
one to buy something with which we are overstocked to-day. 
The curse and scandal of the recent war was the purchase of 
material during the war and after the war. I think we ought 
to go over these appropriation bills very carefully and here- 
after take out wherever we can the word “purchase.” It is 
left in, and then some one finds an appropriation that is unex- 
pended, and gets hold of a man who has the right, and they 
purchase something. Billions of dollars of the people’s money 
were worse than wasted in the recent war by this right to 
purchase. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I hope the gentleman does not want to shut 
off the purchase of any improved or newly developed automatic 
rifle. For instance, the Browning automatic rifle probably rep- 
resents the highest type of development of that arm; and if 
the Government acquires any of those weapons it has to acquire 
them under the Browning patents, as I understand it. 

Mr. HULL. Certainly not. They have a great supply on hand 
at the present time; and not only that, but they have in their 
arsenals facilities to manufacture them if they want them, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. General Peirce, of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, when before the committee on this item was interrogated 
as follows: f 

Mr. ANTHONY. What else do you intend to produce? 


General PEIRCE. Some antiaircraft machine-gun mounts and some 
tiaircraft machine-gun adapters, model of 1917 tripods, 
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General PEIRCB, 50 caliber? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

General Pairce. We do not pay Mr. Browning directly. We — 
cure these guns from the Colt Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. 
who are Mr. Browning’s licensees in this country, and an element of 
the cost is a royalty per gun. 

The Army is short of 50-caliber machine guns. We produced 
none during the war, and the 50-caliber machine gun is the 
gun that we intend to mount upon our new planes for warfare 
in the air. I hope the gentleman does not want to prevent the 
acquirement of these Browning guns. 

Mr. HULL. I think it is very questionable whether they 
ought to purchase these guns, but upon the gentleman's, expla- 
nation I will withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TANKS, 
For the purchase, manufacture, test, matntenance, and repair of 
tanks: and other self- ed armored vehicles, to remain ayailabie 


until June 30, 1925, $169,000. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HULD: Page 63, line 13, after the word 
„the,“ strike out the word purchase.“ 

Mr. HULL. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee what is the- reason why they want to be buying tanks 
at the present time? 

During the war we developed tanks that were, some of them, 
too light, but for the most part they were too heavy. The 
tendency now Is to develop a mobile tank that will have a speed 
of 25 or 30 miles an hour; enabling them to go over any country. 
There are two lines of development. There is the so-called 
Cristy tank, the development of which the War Department is 
closely following; and them they may want to build some tanks 
at the Government arsenals, and I presume at Rock Island. 
They are developing a tank that they have confidence in and 
which they feel may fulfill these requirements for the new tank. 

Mr. McKENZIP. Will the gentleman yield? I want to say 
that I sympathize with the purpose of the gentleman from Iowa 
im undertaking to curb the War Department in the use of appro- 
priations for the purchase of ‘unnecessary material for the Army 
of any kind. However, is it not a fact that the word “ pur- 
chase” earried in the various items is a word that has been 
carried for many years, and does it follow that because the 
word purchase happens to be in the paragraph that the War 
Department must engage in the purchase of the articles men- 
tioned? It is only carried as a matter of legislation in case 
the necessity should arise. I assume the gentleman. from Kan- 
sas has investigated this matter and ascertained whether or 
not this: power has been abused by the War Department. If 
not abused, then. we ought to carry it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has not been abused in regard to tanks. 

Mr. HULL. I do not know about that; I rather think it 
has; I think if the gentleman will look it up he will find 
that you have purchased a number of tanks at an enormous 
outlay of money since the close of the war. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Not out of new appropriations. 

Mr. HULL. Yes; out of new appropriations or lump-sum 
appropriations given to them. That is the trouble. You leave 
the word purchase in, and when the time comes they find 
the money and they go out and buy a lot of stuff that they do 
not need. Take the harness that you bought during the 
war 

Mr. ANTHONY. If it will assure the gentleman I will read 
the itemization of what they intend to do under this appro- 
priation. It is all to be handled at the arsenal, which, I sup- 
pose, will be in line with the gentleman's desire. 

Mr. HULL. If that is the case there is no use in leaving 
the word in the bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. But suppose the Rock Island Arsenal 
should fall down in the production of the type of tanks that 
the Government requires, and the Christy folks should bring 
out a tank that the Government did want, the gentleman’ does 
not want to prevent the War Department from the acquisition 
of a desirable tank? 

Mr. HULL. I do if there is no use for it. 

Mr. SEARS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS. We: all know of our experience during the 
war. Does not the gentleman think that some thne we can 
reach a state of development that would get us a tank that 


would kill people fast enough without squandering money on 
other tanks? 

Mr. HULL. I have no objection to the War Department 
experimenting, The trouble is they have a lot of grafters, or 
did have during the war, that took our money and bought 
material that they knew at the time we did not need. I think 
it is time that Congress should put a curb upon these grafters. 
If you strike the word “ purchase” out of the bill, they will 
have no right now or at any future time to buy stuff that they 
do not need. The chairman of the committee has made a plain 
and open confession that the use of this word. in this paragraph 
is not necessary because. they do not need it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. If they build tanks at Rock Island Arsenal, 
they will have to buy the raw material, and the gentleman 
does not want to shut them off from buying raw material. 

Mr. HULL, They have all the raw material in: every arsenal 
that they want. They are filled up with a surplus of material 
and let them use it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is steel and other material that is 
necessary to go into the tanks. 

Mr. HULL. Weil, you are throwing your money away. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. C I move to 
strike out the last word. I am not able to agree with the 
chairman of the subcommittee or the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MeKeEnziIE] when they say that an unnecessary or im- 
proper word in an act should be retained simply in the belief 
that the oflicer in the exercise of his discretion will act: wisely 
and that he will not abuse that discretion. It is a slothful 
and improper manner of legislation. If the Congress of the 
United States knows what it wants to do, we ought to write it 
in the law, and if it knows what it does not wish to do, it 
should write that Into law. There are many cases in which an 
executive officer must be vested with a large discretion, and 
where that is necessary let the law carry proper words giving 
the discretionary power. But where Congress has information, 
knows what it wants. to do, where it determines what it. does 
not wish to do and can find words to express its wishes, then 
the words. should find a place in the law. But this giving an 
executive officer discretion to use money with the idea that it 
will not be abused is very slothful and improper legislation, 
too much indulged in by Congress, and if ought to stop. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHEIN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to ask the gentleman from Kansas 
to point out on page 63, lines 14, 15, or 16, anything about 
material for tanks. It says for the purchase, manufacture, 
test, repair, and maintenance of tanks. 

Mr. ANTHONY. In the manufacture of tanks the material 
would be involved. 

Mr. DALLINGER. If we strike out the word “ purchase,” 
they can manufacture all of the tanks they want to. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The committee does not desire to strike 
that word out. It would be a mistake to do it. This is a 
technical matter. This committee does not want to arrogate to 
itself the authority to direct the War Department as between 
two types of tanks which to purchase. We have not that tech- 
nical knowledge. I think it would be a great mistake for Con- 
gress to direct them in the purchase of military arms, in re- 
spect to the patent or the type or the invention that they must 
spend the money for. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it not true that if we strike that word 
out, they may go ahead and manufacture tanks out.of any 
material they have on hand, but if they do not have some par- 
ticular material on hand, absolutely necessary in the construc- 
tion of one of these modern tanks, even though a small amount, 
insignificant in price, it could not be purchased, and the con- 
struction of the entire tank would be impossible? 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is true. 

Mr. HULL. Where do they get any authority to buy any 
material in that paragraph? 

Mr. HUSTED. “For purchase,” 

Mr. HULL, It is the purchase of tanks; it is not the pur- 
chase of material, 

Mr. HUSTED. That allows. them to purchase a tank or to 
purchase material that goes into the manufacture of the tanks. 

Mr. HULL. If it does, then we ought to reform our legis- 
lation. They could not buy material with that. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words. This item reads as follows: 
tenn the purchase, manufacture, test, maintenance, and repair of 

That does. not exclusively apply to the purchase but to the 
repair of tanks, and vou must, have material to repair tanks 
and purchase that material. 
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Mr. HULL. But when you strike out the word “ purchase” 
you simply take away the right to purchase tanks and not any- 
thing else. They can go ahead and repair and manufacture. 
They can go ahead and experiment, There is no right under 
that but the right to purchase, and that is the right I want 
to take away; and I appeal to this Congress to take away that 
right, which has proven a scandal in the Army. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. As far as the word “purchase” is concerned, I 
am half inclined to the opinion that we would save a lot of 
money if it were stricken out of all of the Army appropria- 
tions for the next 12 months, and the country might be just as 
well off, but before I would go that far I would like to get 
a little more information, A good many wars are going on. 
I do not know just how many there are, but if this committee 
would tell us in the course of these debates just how many 
are going on, and whether there is being developed anything 
new and useful along these lines, it would be satisfactory to 
the House. f 

Mr. ANTHONY. I explained a few moments ago that this 
money would be used for the development of a new type of 
tanks, a tank that would be mobile and faster than any tank 
that we have. 

Mr. LITTLE. I heard the gentleman. Is that the result 
of his conclusions or the result of observing other wars? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is the result of the opinions of technical 
men from the War Department. 

Mr. LITTLE. Without intending to be unkind, permit me 
to say that I have not such a high regard for the opinion of 
these technical men. What I am trying to get at is this: 
There are wars going on all of the time everywhere. Can not 
we find out how many there are and find out if anywhere in 
these wars there is being developed practically anything new? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; the English have developed a tank 
of the type I speak of, which is capable of going across the 
country at from 25 to 30 miles an hour. 

Mr. LITTLE. Is that developed in battle? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I do not know that they have had it in 
battle. They have made the most marked advance in the de- 
velopment of the tank, and we are endeavoring to follow in 
their footsteps and keep abreast of this work. If the gentle- 
man will permit, for the benefit of the gentleman from Iowa 
IMr. HULL], of this total item of $169,000 which is proposed 
to be spent for experimental and development work, $85,000 is 
to go for maintenance and $85,000 for repairs. Out of those 
two items $48,000 or thereabouts would go for salaries and 
$52,000 for wages, all of which I understand will be expended 
at the arsenal. They have no particular tank in view that they 
want to purchase outright. They think they will be able to 
manufacture at the Rock Island Arsenal a better tank than 
they will be able to buy, but I do not want the language so 
hedged about that if somebody does build a better tank than 
they can build they will be precluded from buying it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
entleman’s amendment. If the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 

ULL] by striking out the word “purchase” could stop all of 
the waste and all of what he denominated graft in connection 
with the purchase and acquisition of Army supplies. I would 
be with him. He confined most of his statements to waste con- 
cerning war purchases during our recent war, but the most 
commendable thing that I know of—and there are a good many 
commendable things—attached to the valuable service now 
being rendered by our colleagues, Mr. Reavis and Mr. MeCul- 
lough, and a few of their associates is going after the waste 
and leakage that has occurred not only since the armistice 
was signed but that has occurred since the present adminis- 
tration has been in complete charge. I understand the indict- 
ments will be due next week on this great meat scandal, in- 
volving millions of dollars, that has arisen during the life of 
the present administration, and they are going to get action 
on that, and they ought to get action. If reports are true, 
there are men connected with it that ought to be in the peni- 
tentiary. These gentlemen who left this House and are now in 
the Department of Justice are doing splendid work, and I 
commend them for it. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman says I did not mention the graft 
that occurred after the war. I certainly did. 

Mr, BLANTON, I accept the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. HULL. I reiterate that that has been the most fatal of 
all, the graft that occurs after. 

Mr. BLANTON. And ought to stop. 

Mr. HULL. It occurs because we permit the use of woes 
pit are not necessary. This word is not necessary in this 
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Mr. BLANTON, This applies tọ a certain kind of tank for 
offensive warfare. It reminds us of the evidence that has been 
accumulated concerning the purchase and acquisition of water 
troughs, which is absolutely disgusting to any decent individual. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman knows that that comes about 
because we leave words in bills that ought not to be left there, 
the right to purchase, All this scandal comes because of the 
right to purchase, 

Mr. BLANTON. Iam with the gentleman on protecting legis- 
lation and appropriations with every safeguard. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition. I 
think the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] should be explicit 
when he uses the word “ graft” in connection with the expendi- 
ture of an appropriation. As I understand, he uses that word 
in connection with the expenditure of appropriations made for 
the Ordnance Department since the armistice. Personally I 
have no knowledge of any questionable purchase or transat- 
tions that have been made by the Ordnance Department in re- 
cent years, I do know that General Williams and General 
Peirce, who are the heads of that department, are as honorable 
and as high types of Army officers as I have ever come in con- 
tact with, and they are both men in whom I have implicit 
confidence in reference to the expenditure of public funds; and 
if the gentleman from Iowa has any information which- the 
House ought to have, he certainly should give it to us. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will give the gentleman some reference. 
If he will go to our colleagues, Mr. Jonson of South Dakota 
and Mr. Wooprurr, and our former colleagues, Mr. Reavis and 
Mr. McCullough—— 

Mr. ANTHONY. I am referring 

Mr. BLANTON. They will give him enough evidence to keep 
him awake at night for two months thinking about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FIELD ARTILLERY ARMAMENT, 


For purchase, manufacture, and test of . field, and siege 
cannon, including their carriages 7 ben at implements, e ulpments, and 
the machinery necessary for thelr manu facture, $400 0,000. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment: Page 
B; line 17, after the word “for,” strike out the word “ pur- 
chase,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 68, line 17, after the word “for,” strike out the word“ pur- 
chase.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say for information that no pur- 
chases are contemplated under this. It is all for development 
and experiments 

Mr. HULL, I understand it, and that is the reason I want 
the word stricken out. It is not necessary; it is superfluous 
to carry this word in there. If we should get into a war 
somebody would use the right to purchase a lot of material that 
is not necessary, 

Mr. ANTHONY. If the gentleman will take for sights and 
equipment for field artillery, there is liable to be an invention 
to-morrow, some great improvement over what we have now, 
and it might be desirable to acquire some, We ought not to be 
precluded from that. 

Mr. HULL. And somebody will come down here and get 
hold of somebody and work through an order. I do not say 
that General Williams or General Peirce are negligent. Some- 
body is, and somebody was negligent in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and in the Quartermaster Department. It was not 
confined to our Army; it ran through every bureau of this 
Government; and this right to purchase is abused, frightfully 
abused, and I propose to offer at least to the Congress the 
opportunity to strike out that word. When you do not need 
it, let us strike it out. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman charge on his re- 
sponsibility as a Member of this House that graft has been 
engaged in during the present administration in connection 
with these activities? 

Mr. HULL, What does the gentleman mean by adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The present Republican administration 
under President Harding. 

Mr. HULL. I refer you to the Graham committee for their 
report on this graft 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I am asking a direct question, whether the 


gentleman makes the of graft against the present Re- 
publican administration in the administration of these items? 
The gentleman can answer yes or no, 

Mr. HULL, I want to escape and avoid the incentive for 
graft. Now we have the opportunity, and it will hurt nobody, 
because the chairman says the word is superfluous; so let us 
take it out. 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is not superfluous. It is to carry on 
experiments and developments, and they have to buy material 
of all kinds. 

Mr. HULL, They can not buy materials; they can only buy 
things. They do not buy material with it; they buy finished 
products; that is what they buy. Under these authorizations 
they buy the finished article. It is not experimental work that 
we want to stop. I am perfectly willing that they should ex- 
periment; but, for goodness’ sake, let us stop the right to pur- 
chase the finished article because somebody has an industry 
which is going to be fostered. That is what you are doing. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, if the officers of the Army are 
as crooked and dishonest in the administration of these funds 
as the gentleman from Iowa seems to think they are, then we 
should strike out not only the word “purchase,” as advocated 
by the gentleman from Iowa, but we should strike out the item 
itself and every other item in this bill which calls for the ex- 
penditure of money. 

What does this item provide for? It provides for the pur- 
chase, manufacture and test of ammunition for mountain, field, 
and siege cannon, including their carriages, their sights, imple- 
ments, equipment, and machinery necessary for their manufac- 
ture. If the word “purchase” is stricken out of this item, it 
would be impossible to buy any of those things which now may 
be necessary or which may hereafter become desirable for use 
in connection with the manufacture of field artillery. It would 
prevent the purchase of improved sights or equipment which 
may be patented during the year by parties outside of the War 
Department. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hurt] intimates that these 
officers are so dishonest that we should not vest in them any 
purehasing authority. I do not believe it. I do not believe 
anything of the kind. I believe absolutely in the statement of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] that the officers at 
the head of the Ordnance Department of this Government are 
men of the highest character and that they would not permit 
any act of dishonesty to be committed in this department under 
their administration. I think we safely can trust them. If we 
can not trust them to the extent of investing them with this 
necessary purchasing power, then we certainly can not secure 
efficient results in the administration of this branch of the 
Army. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to say any- 
thing at this time or consume any of the time of the committee 
in its consideration of this bill, because I am reasonably well 
satisfied with its status. But I do feel at this time that some- 
body at least on this side of the aisle should say something for 
the Army officer. He does not need any defense against the 
charge of dishonesty. Whatever may be the fault of an Army 
officer or,a Navy officer, it is not that he is dishonest. 

I want to say for the Army and the naval officer, having been 
in close touch with him for 12 years and having heard him 
before the committee not only before the war but during and 
since the war, that I have yet to see a single Army or Navy 
officer, a graduate of either of the academies, whose honesty 
and integrity has ever been questioned. 

There are two things that you can say of the Army or Navy 
officer. He will not lie and he will not steal. That is not the 
trouble with Army and Navy officers. General Goethals tells 
us of the trouble and the weakness of the Army and Navy offi- 
cers. They have been working all their lives for a client with 
an unlimited supply of money at their disposal, and they have 
never had to give the question of money any consideration, be- 
cause that is not a thing that is demanded of them. The only 
thing demanded of an Army or Navy officer is results. We 
want results. Therefore he may be extravagant, for he spends 
money ruthlessly. That is not the case with all, but that is the 
rule generally, that he spends money ruthlessly, with a view 
only to obtaining results. 

I believe there is no man who can truthfully say that the 
Army or Navy officer is not as a rule the most honest fellow in 
the world. These men are taught at West Point and Annapolis 
to hate a liar. They are taught to hate a thief. These young 
men go through that four-year course, and when they come out 
they despise a thief and they despise a liar. Those two things 
are emphasized in their instruction. They believe in manhood 
and courage, and manhood and courage are always accom- 
panied, as a rule, with honesty and integrity. 


Therefore, this present debate having assumed this angle to 
this extent, I thought it proper that these men, who can not 
Speak on this floor themselves, should have some one speak 
for them who knows them, and I am delighted to bear testi- 
mony here to the fact that they are as truthful and as honest 
a bunch of fellows as ever served a government on earth. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, will the tleman yield? 
` Mr. SISSON. Yes, : ER i 

Mr. DALLINGER. Assuming that everything the gentteman 
says is true and assuming that the gentleman says correctly 
that they are extravagant with the use of public money, does 
the gentleman think he ought at this time to give to Army 
officers the authority to expend millions of dollars for mate- 
rial when we already have on hand material enough to fight 
another war? 

Mr. SISSON. If the gentleman is stating a fact, I would 
unquestionably say “No”; I would not give it to them. 
gan DALLINGER. It is a fact that we have this stuff on 

Mr. SISSON. It may be true that we have on hand more 
stuff along certain lines than we ought to have, and yet they 
may have a dearth of material of other kinds which are needed. 
I have given several years to the study of this question as a 
member of the committee, and it has been with us a great prob- 
lem to know what they did have on hand and what they did 
not have on hand. Where they have had this material on hand 
it has been my belief and the policy of the committee—and the 
Congress has sustained us in it—not to have them buy more 
material. But when the testimony shows that the supply of 
material is exhausted, we can not, in my judgment, afford to 
assume a standstill policy in war material, any more than in 
all the other things necessary to put us in a posture of defense. 

You know I am one of those fellows who believe that the 
United States Government onght to have the most deadly in- 
strumentalities of war im its possession. I was criticized in 
the press because I once stated on the floor of this House with 
reference to the development of gas, poisonous gases—I was 
criticized because I wanted the United States Government to 
have the most deadly gas on earth. 

I did not want any government to have more deadly gas 
than we have. I want to repeat that. If I could have my way, 
I would put in the hands of the American soldier a wand like 
that described by Bulwer Lytton in his Coming Race, where 
his hero would take the wand and by waving it once produce 
the substance which he calls vrillia and destroy the whole 
army of the enemy with one swoop of the wand, with abso- 
lutely no danger to the man who waved the wand. If I had 
such a wand, I would put it in the hands of Uncle Sam and I 
wonld enjoin him to keep the secret, and I would tell him: 
“When these other nations pester you, wave that wand and 
destroy every enemy of Uncle Sam and not lose a single Ameri- 
can life.” That is how much I love the American boy and his 
wife and his child. I want our Army to have the most deadly 
instrumentalities on earth, and when we are trying to keep pace 
with the balance of the world I am willing to spend a little 
money. I do not think it is extravagant. When by my vote I 
send out our boys to fight on the battle field, I want, if I can, to 
have the assurance in my own heart and mind that they are 
equipped with the most efficient and reliable instrumentalities 
of death that the ingenuity of man up to date has devised, and 
that is why I am for these appropriations. [Applause.] 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, on page 
ss, line 21, after the word “for,” to strike out the word “ pur- 

ase,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hurt: Page 63, line 21, after the word 
“for,” strike out the word “ purchase.” 

Mr. HULL, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
during the eight years that I have been in Congress I have had 
a great deal to do with the Army officers. I admire them. I 
consider them on the whole honest. I do not, however, want: 
to say that they are always well advised. I hope they are my 
friends. There is nothing personal in this matter with me. I, 
know that it is hard to associate with these Army officers as 
my friend from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] has, and listen to 
their stories and not believe that all is well. But I listened to 
their story before they went into the World War. I heard 
them say, Oh, we have plenty of material. We have Spring- 
field rifles sufficient to fight this war.” We gave them untold 
millions to prepare this country, and the amazing thing to me 
is, what did they do with the money that they had before this 
war? Is there any gentleman in Congress who can answer 
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that question? They had millions of dollars and the greatest 
facilities in the world to manufacture the things to fight with, 
and when we came to fight we had to manufacture cannon out 
of old logs to practice with. What did they do with the money? 
I ask you gentlemen who want to defend the Army officers to 
answer that question—what did they do with the money? That 
is what the American people would like to know of you. I will 
tell you what they did. They stalled about preparedness. They 
camouflaged, they smoke-screened Congress and got away with 
it, But when you wanted material you had to borrow it, and 
for two years you turned the Treasury of the United States 
over to them and they spent $8,000,000,000 and never got one 
piece of fighting material on the firing line. That is the kind 
of preparedness you haye when you let Army officers purchase 
material. When some gentleman says everybody is honest, I 
want him to explain that to the American people, 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I am sure my colleague does not want to 
be unfair to the officers of the Army. 

Mr. HULL. I certainly do not. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask him if it is not a fact that 
the greater part of that $8,000,000,000 was spent, not under the 
supervision of officers of the Regular Army but under the 
supervision of representatives of the Council of National De- 
fense, civilians who were brought in and given authority to 
expend that money? 

Mr. HULL. That is absolutely true; but we spent millions 
of dollars to educate those boys in West Point to know how to 
conduct a war. The gentleman speaks about the money that 
was spent, Let us take one item. You spent about $2,000,- 
000,000 for cantonments, and yet we spent all this money at 
West Point in educating boys to be engineers. 

Why was it impossible for the engineers to go out and build 
those cantonments? They had the authority in the War De- 
partment somewhere to send those boys to build those canton- 
ments instead of paying contractors 6, 8, and 10 per cent cost 
plus. That is one of the things I have wondered at. Why did 
they do it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULL. I ask unanimous consent for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Lam not trying to dig up ancient history. I am 
simply trying to call attention to some things so that they will 
not be repeated. Let us prepare this country as it should be 
prepared and not take the word of Army officers always. I 
will take them just as far as anyone will, When they are right 
they are all right, but when they are wrong, and we know they 
are wrong, let us analyze what they want and let us curb them, 
The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] himself says that 
they admit that they are easily influenced. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. The gentleman said a few minutes ago 
that the Regular Army officers told this country before the 
World War that we were prepared. Did I understand the gen- 
tleman correctly? 

Mr. HULL. We had assurances in the Committee on Military 
Affairs that we were prepared, as far as Springfield rifles were 
concerned, and certain other articles, and I remember very well 
that we were assured that we were to have 20,000 airplanes in 
May of 1918. We did not have them. 

Mr. LINEBERGHR. It was my experience and, I think, the 
experience of the country generally that at that time the Regu- 
lar Army officers were preaching our lack of preparedness, and 
such men as General Wood were making speeches and trying 
to arouse the people of this country to prepare for the emer- 
gency that they saw was about to arise. 

Mr. HULL. They preached preparedness of man power. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I think they preached preparedness and 
told of our unpreparedness in material as well. 

Mr. HULL. So far as I know, the General Staff of the 
American Army never studied a supply system that would fur- 
nish supplies. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HULL. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HULL. I ask for five minutes more to answer the gen- 
tleman’s question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
ronnen; that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objec- 
tion 


Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pending amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 13 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MacGrecor). The gentleman from 
Wisconsin asks unanimous consent that all debate on the pend- 
ing amendment and all amendments thereto close in 13 minutes. 
Is thére objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman just stated that the General Staff 
of the Army had not made any study of supplies previous to 
this war and that the Regular Army officers had allowed the 
public to believe that we were adequately prepared with mate- 
rial. The gentleman is an experienced member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and I ask him if he does not recall 
the report of the Chief of Staff, General Wotherspoon, made to 
the Secretary of War November 15, 1914, in which he said the 
United States Army, from the point of view of material, was 
so absolutely unprepared that it was like a house afire and 
nothing to put it out? 

Mr. HULL. I presume that is true. I know we had reports 
on certain things—artillery, and so forth, and certain other 
matters. I referred to the Springfield rifie situation. 7 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman's statement was a broad general 
statement which I think was a reflection on the Regular Army 
officers. As the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] said, 
the Regular Army officers can not defend themselves, I was 
glad to hear the remarks which the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Srtsson] made on that subject from his experience. I 
do not think it is fair for us in the House to make general 
Statements unless we are prepared to support them by facts. 

Mr. ROACH. If the gentleman will yield, I did not under- 
stand the gentleman from Iowa to make any such general state- 
ment. I understood the gentleman said that prior to the war 
the Army officers were making claims that they had plenty of 
material, but that when the war came on they sang a different 
song. 

Mr. HULL. I did not make the broad statement; I said 
prior to the war the officers said that we were prepared with 
Springfield rifles. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman said that we were unprepared in 
material, and that included everything. General Wotherspoon 
said that we had nothing adequate, from the point of view of 
world conditions and our lack of preparedness. 

Mr. HULL. I know the gentleman is mistaken, because I 
offered on the floor of the House, year after year, amendments 
trying to prepare them with artillery. We wanted them to have 
a great deal of artillery. 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman was speaking of the Springfield 
Arsenal 

Mr. HULL. I introduced an amendment—I understand the 
Army officers called attention to the lack of material, but what 
I can not understand is why with all the money we gave them 
and the great facilities they had we were not better prepared 
in this war. 

Mr. HILL. I refer the gentleman to the report of General 
Wotherspoon, of November 15, 1914, which answers his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HULL. I am calling attention to the fact that we gave 
them the money in 1914 to manufacture dies, jigs, and tools, 
and the money was not expended. We gave them $5,000,000 to 
manufacture Springfield rifles, and they did not use it. 

Mr. HILL. I am sure the gentleman does not want it un- 
derstood by his remarks as to graft and grafters that the Army 
officers of to-day are doing anything of that kind. 

Mr. HULL. I am not trying to charge the present Army 
officers with graft, but I am trying to remove all temptation 
to graft by striking out of the bill the word “ purchase,” 
which, as admitted by the chairman of the subcommittee, is a 
superfluous word. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago I asked a 
question that might be construed as an inference of graft. I 
took the position that when the Democrats were in power the 
grafters should be named. I wanted to find out when we 
would finally perfect deadly weapons to be used in the case 
of war, when we are bragging about peace so far as we are con- 
cerned and about the wonderful progress our Nation is mak- 
ing with other nations. Unfortunately, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, in response to the gentleman from Iowa, said— 
I am sure he did not intend it and only spoke in a general 
way—that he knew of no graft in recent years. Of course, 
that would mean during the present administration, but he 
left the inference that he knew of graft in former years. I 
think the chairman of the subcommittee, if he does know, 
ought to give to the country such information as he may have 
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along that line. I only desire to Say, and I trust I may make 
myself clear, that I have the utmost confidence in such Army 
officers as I have met. I have found them to be perfect gen- 
tlemen, and whatever fight I may make is simply for economy, 
in an effort to reduce the taxes that the people are complain- 
ing of. We are unable to get a public building bill; we are 
unable to get a river and harbor bill, and by that I mear one 
for new projects; we are unable to make internal improve- 
ments, which I fought for during the war and since the war. 

We appropriate millions and millions of dollars to perfect 

deadly weapons, thereby adding to the tax on the people of the 

country, which they are now staggering under. That is what 

I was complaining of when I asked the gentleman from Iowa 

the question, and did not mean to indorse the word “ graft” 

or “grafters” either in the past or in recent years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, in fairness to the officers of 
the Ordnance Department it should be said—and I make this 
for the special benefit of the gentleman from Massachusetts, who 
represents the Watertown Arsenal, and the gentleman from 
Iowa, who represents in part the Rock Island Arsenal—that the 
Ordnance Department with these various appropriations will 
be able to carry on the experiments in the various arsenals with 
the smallest organization. It is not, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] infers, for the purchase of ma- 
terial that is now possessed by the Government. I am rather 
surprised that the gentleman should have any such thought, 
because he certainly must be conversant with the activities that 
go on at that great arsenal in his district, which is so dear to 
his heart. These various appropriations are merely for ex- 
perimental purposes. The item under consideration, which is 
for the purchase of powder for experimentation to test some of 
our large Improved 75-millimeter guns, has not any especial 
interest to the representative of the Rock Island Arsenal, be- 
cause it applies to Picatinny Arsenal, where the Government 
powder plant is located, and does not apply, except remotely, to 
Rock Island. I know how solicitous the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HULL] is about bringing everything to Rock Island. He 
is a monopolist in that particular, and that is the only par- 
ticular in which he is a monopolist. He is very vociferous 
about it. 

Mr. HULL, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In a few minutes. He is always alert to 
magnify the activities of the arsenal which is so close to his dis- 
trict, across the river. One never sees him rise trying to pare 
down the appropriations for that arsenal, but I say in all candor 
that of all the officers who appeared before the subcommittee 
on the War Department appropriation bill there was no set 
of officers who knew their estimates better than the head of the 
Ordnance Bureau and his subordinates. They impressed the 
committee with their frankness; they impressed the committee 
with their thoroughness. They stated that these appropriations 
were the minimum that could be had to keep the work at a 
skeleton basis, and perhaps that is the reason why the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER], who represents the 
Watertown Arsenal, and the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Hutz], 
who represents so largely the Rock Island Arsenal, are pro- 
testing here. However, the policy of the administration and the 
policy of the War Department is to keep employed only a skele- 
ton force, so that in case of trouble we will be prepared; we will 
have the dies and all of the other equipment to go ahead and 
Peat on a large scale the latest designs. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HULL. The gentleman knows that the Rock Island Ar- 
senal is in Illinois, and I hope that he is not trying to convince 
the House that I am from Illinois, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Oh, no. And I have never made a special 
study of the number of Rock Island Arsenal employees who live 
across the river in Davenport, Iowa, which is in the gentle- 
man’s district. I can not explain the gentleman’s solicitude for 
the workers at the Rock Island Arsenal except upon the hy- 
pothesis that a very great number of them live in his district. It 
would be absolutely inexplicable to me otherwise. I can not 
otherwise conceive of the gentleman being so energetic, even 
going to the extent of casting reflection upon the administration 
of his own party in his effort to espouse the cause of the workers 
and to increase their work, when there is no necessity for it in 
peace times. 

Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Proving grounds, Army. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 9. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 64, strike out all of line 9. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that is for a proving ground 
for the Army. It has been well said that our Army officers and 
our naval officers as a whole are absolutely honest and truth- 
ful. There is no question about that, but just as there is with 
all rules applicable to any other class of individuals, there is 
an exception once in a while. It is amusing to remember how 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. GRAHAM] would get up here 
under the applause of every Republican Member of this House 
some time back and speak of the stupendous frauds upon the 
country that were possible only because of the dishonesty of 
some officers. I say that it is amusing to think of that, and to 
now have it asserted by orthodox Republicans that it was all 
buncombe, and to have the gentleman from Illinois sit silent 
when he is attacked upon it. It is especially amusing when we 
remember the present conditions. The most important investi- 
gation in the Department of Justice right now is on the alleged 
great meat fraud. Every bit of this late scandal has occurred 
since the gentleman had his investigation, and since his party 
has been in complete power in the White House, in the House 
of Representatives, and in the Senate. Every feature of that 
meat transaction has occurred since that time, and if the allega- 
tions are true it shows dishonesty upon the part, not of the 
great force of Army and Navy officers—no ; because, as I Say, as 
a rule they are honest to the core—but upon some officer or 
officers; that they have a black sheep in their flock occasion- 
ally. So we can not dismiss this proposition, either Republicans 
or Democrats, by getting up here and speaking of the general 
rule and forgetting that there is an exception. These investi- 
gations must continue to go on whether Democrats or Re- 
publicans are in power. It is only by just such careful investi- 
gation and watchfulness that we can safeguard the sacred 
money of the taxpaying people of America. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. S 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that was offered as a pro 
forma amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: y 

Seacoast DEFENSES, UNITED STATES. 
ARMAMENT OF FORTIFICATIONS. 

For purchase, manufacture, and test of seacoast cannon for coast 
defense, including their carriages, sights, implements, equipments, and 
the machinery necessary for their manufacture, $403,500. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the committee with refer- 
ence to where it is contemplated that this money will be spent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I may say that principally this appropria- 
tion will be expended in the gentleman’s district, at the Water- 
town Arsenal, particularly that part which applies to the 
16-inch and the 14-inch mounts. 

Mr. DALLINGER. How many of these mounts are going to 
be manufactured? 

Mr. STAFFORD. There are four 14-inch railway mounts 
that are in course of construction. That is something new in 
ordnance development. During the war, as the gentleman 
knows, we had some experimental railway mounts. These are 
now being deyeloped so as to provide for four 14-inch portable 
railway mounts. The full scheme has not been developed, and 
I am not supposed to divulge matters of some secrecy as to 
where they are to be used, and I hope the gentleman will not 
press me in that particular, 

Mr. DALLINGER. May I ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin if he will tell the committee how much the Budget estimate 
was for this item? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Budget estimate was the identical 
amount that has been recommended by the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that all debate upon 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto close in three 
minutes. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon the paragraph and all 
amendments thereto close in three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. Page 
65, line 13, after the word “for,” strike out the word “ pur- 
chase.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk rend as follows: 


Page 65, line 13, after the word “ for,” strike out the word “ pur- 
chase,” 


1923. 
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Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I hope no one thinks I impugn the motives of the great 
mass of Army officers. I do not. I think, however, that the 
Ordnance Department of the United States is mistaken, was 
mistaken before this war, and so far as I know they are still 
mistaken in advocating one policy, and it is with that policy 
that I am at war, and that is the policy of openly advocating 
and openly encouraging the building up of industries which 
must make a profit out of war munitions. We talk about 
taking the profit out of the manufacture of war munitions 
in war times. How much better and how much easier it is 
to lay the foundation now and take it out in peace times. 
There are in this country to-day some industries which must 
receive orders to exist for material to make war, which is 
the murder of people in mass, and I think it is one of the most 
contemptible things that Congress ever does to wake an ap- 
propriation to give to somebody an opportunty to profiteer 
upon the manufacture of material to murder people in peace 
time when it is not necessary. That is what you are doing 
by this bill. Every Army bill and every Navy bill that you 
present to this House carries with it millions of dollars of 
the, people’s money that you are giving to some industry to 
manufacture something with which to murder people. You 
say we must do that te prepare this country. I say to you 
that it is not necessary and when you carry out that principle 
you have less preparedness than if you manufacture those 
things in your public arsenals where the people know that 
they are being manufactured and not sold to some other 
country with which to murder their neighbors. That is the 
thing I am trying to strike out of your bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
all time has expired. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected, 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


The committee informally rose, and the Speaker having 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 12777. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, Minn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 13139. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, doing business in the State of Mississippi, to construct 
a railroad bridge across Pearl River at approximately 1} 
miles north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 13195. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Missouri, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Francis River, in the State of 
Missouri; 

H. R. 13474. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of 
Rockford, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Rock River; 

H. R. 13498. A bill to authorize the State road đepartment of 
the State of Florida to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Escambia River, near Ferry Pass, Fla.; and 

H. J. Res. 16. A joint resolution providing for pay to clerks 
to Members of Congress and Delegates. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments the bill (H. R, 11626) to extend the time for con- 
structing a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Baton Rouge, La., in which the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives was requested. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. EDMONDS, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to page 49 for the purpose of offering an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 49 for the purpose of 
offering an amendment. 

Mr. SISSON. One moment. I would like to know what the 
amendment is. Report it first. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment offered by the gentleman for information, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. SISSON. I object until I know what it is. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to its being reported 
for information? 

Mr. SISSON. No; not for information. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. EDMONDS: Pa 
word “appropriation,” strike out the perio 
and add the following: “ Provided further, That none of the funds ap- 


49, line 19, after the 
and insert a semicolon 


propriatea under the title shall be used for the . of giving exhi- 


itions to the ponie upon Government 27188 fields, and no public 
exhibition shall given unless a bond of indemnity m damages to 
person or property shall be furnished the Government by the parties 
desiring the exbibition.” 


Mr. SISSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to returning to page 49 
for the purpose indicated by the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


public upon Government flying flelds, and no public exhibiti hall 
ae unless a bond of inde 5 = pei 993 
sha 


hibition.” 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amendment with 
the idea that if public exhibitions are desired by different ex- 
hibitors of flying machines of the Government that the Govern- 
ment should not be responsible for any accident that may occur. 
On yesterday, or last night, I went over a claims bill which 
will carry over $200,000 of damages against the Government, 
and which undoubtedly the Government will have to pay. 
Twenty-two people injured, several automobiles burned up, and 
five people killed. We had another accident in Florida a short 
time ago where three people were killed, and another out in 
Texas. It is manifestly unfair to let exhibitors use these 
machines for advertising purposes or for the purpose of making 
money by charging admission without protecting the Govern- 
ment at least by giving a bond of indemnity against any loss. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am in thorough sympathy with the gen- 
tleman’s amendment, but does not the gentleman think we ought 
to provide the bond should be given in such sum as the Secre- 
tary would require? 

Mr. EDMONDS. I would have no objection. The intention 
was, of course, to require a sufficient bond. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I assume that would be inferred, but I 
thought that would make it clear. However, I do not offer 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Alabama is a good one, because that designates 
specifically the person responsible for the fixing of the bond 
and the regulations governing the bond. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Could that be added to my amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment can be modified or an 
amendment can be offered. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BANKHEAD to the amendment offered b 
Mr, EDMONDS : After the word “indemnity ” insert the words “ in each 
sum as the Secretary of War may require.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. May we have the entire proposed amend- 
ment reported as it would be modified by the amendment of 
the gentleman from Alabama? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment as 
modified by the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 49, line 19, after the word “ appropriation,” strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon and add; “ Provided further, That none 
of tbe funds N under the title shall be used for the pur 

of giving exhibitions to the public upon Government flying fields, an 
no public exhibition shall be given unless a bond of indemnity in 
such sum as the Secretary of War may require from damages to person 
or property shall be furnished to the Government by the parties desiring 
the exhibition,” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I question whether we 
should go to the extent that would be possible under the 
gentleman’s amendment. The gentleman’s amendment would 
forbid flying under Army auspices, such as was undertaken 
a few months past at Selfridge Field near Detroit. No money 
whatsoever, under this proposed amendment, could be used for 
such purposes. I do not think it is the intention of the 
gentleman to forbid such exhibitions as that. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Let me relate the incident that happened 
in West Virginia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. What sort of an exhibition has the gentle- 
man in mind? How about the ordinary training of these men 
upon the flying fields? I am heartily in favor of the gentle- 
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men’s amendment, providing there is nothing in it which in 
any way precludes the training of men as flyers upon these 
fields. 

Mr. EDMONDS. There is nothing in it that would preclude 


that. 
Mr. BUTLER. There is nothing in it that would preclude 
that? 

Mr. EDMONDS. No. I would like to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] to the fact that 
this is a public exhibition that I am complaining about; not 
the ordinary work in the field, but giving a public exhibition 
on a governmental field. In this case in West Virginia it 
was advertised that they were going to bring in a new kind 
of plane, and the people were assembled on the property next 
door, and the machine went up and fell down and struck a 
bunch of automobiles, and the automobiles were burned up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman’s amendment would forbid 
such exhibitions as were given at Selfridge Field. 

Mr. EDMONDS. They have no business to give public exhi- 
bitions on Government flying fields. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That was interesting to thousands of 
persons. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; and those thousands of persons were 
in trouble. - 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Would the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
accept an amendment which would permit exhibitions on Army 
fields? 

Mr. BUTLER. If the gentleman will put in the word “of- 
ficial,” that would make it all right. Otherwise they might 
be precluded fróm giving exhibitions to their own officials. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting the words “ except such exhibitions as those 
under the control and direction of the War Department.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Kansas indicate 
to the Clerk where his amendment would come in? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, while they are perfecting 
the amendment, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for fiye minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a moment ago the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hurt] stated that we were spending 
millions of dollars in the purchase of munitions from private 
establishments for murdering people. I fear the gentleman 
from Iowa is not speaking by the card. I know, after listening 
to the hearings on the estimates for these various appropria- 
tions, of no case where we are purchasing munitions from 
private plants to the extent even of hundreds of thousands 
except in the case of aircraft; and I differ with the gentleman 
from Iowa that we should manufacture everything in Govern- 
ment establishments. It is fair to say to the committee that 
the policy adopted by the aircraft service is to develop private 
aircraft establishments. In European countries commercial 
aircraft has gone away beyond what has been attempted in this 
country, and the only way we can develop that wonderful 
activity in this country is to give some encouragement to these 
large private manufacturing establishments for the develop- 
ment of the latest and best in aircraft machines, 

It is not difticult to understand the view of the gentleman 
from Iowa. -He lives close by the Rock Island Arsenal, and 
has large numbers of people living in his district who are em- 
ployed at that arsenal. He is solicitous to have everything 
manufactured in the Rock Island Arsenal. But I think he 
will agree with me that it is not a good economic policy or 
good governmental policy, especially as this new art of flying is 
in its infancy, relatively, to have every available development 
effected in aircraft done in his establishment. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. I want to ask the gentleman this, that if this 
country should become involved in war, does he not think we 
would have to depend largely upon private industries? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. One of the main purposes in keep- 
ing this word “purchase” in the various items is that when 
Congress is not in session in the event of any warlike trouble 
they shall have the authority to go ahead, and when Congress 
meets for the Committee on Appropriations to recommend ap- 
propriations of money in large amounts to carry out the 
authority given to the War Department in these various para- 
graphs. It is to keep alive these authorizations that these 
items are inserted. 


Mr. FIELDS, Should we not give them sufficient encourage- 
ment to keep intact their organizations? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The work now is done mainly in Govern- 
ment establishments. Only in aircraft are we pursuing a dif- 
ferent policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would call the attention of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps] to the fact that 
the amendment is not capable of being amended in the third 
degree and would not be in order at this time. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer this as a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
a substitute, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Epmonps: Page 49, line 19, 
after the word “appropriation,” strike out the period and insert a 
colon and “ Provided further, That none of the funds appropriated 
under the title shall be used for the purpose of givin exhibitions to 
the public other than those under the control and direction of the 
War Department upon Government flying fields, and no public exhibi- 
tions shall be given unless a bond of indemnity in such sum as the 

tary of War may require shall be furnished to the Government 
by the parties desiring the exhibition.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. to 
the original amendment, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that the latter part of the amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Epmonps], as read, would negative the 
earlier part of it. It says that no public exhibition shall be 
given except under the direction of the War Department, and 
then it goes on to say that no exhibition shall be given unless 
a bond is given. 

Mr. EDMONDS. There are two kinds of exhibition. One is 
on a governmental flying field and the second one is a public 
exhibition, like those given around in villages and towns. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Does it say that? 

Mr. EDMONDS. It does. The modification is as to the 
exhibitions given on governmental flying fields. The other is 
an exhibition given to the public. è 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I only heard the amend- 
ment read. [ have not looked at it. It did not strike me as 
meeting the point that gentlemen discussing it had in mind. 

Mr. EDMONDS. Yes; it does. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Ponoi obtained permission to offer the whole as a sub- 
stitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a substitute for the other; but unless 
the gentleman from Alabama withdraws his amendment, it 
will have to be put. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it is incor- 
porated into the substitute. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then I withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment to the 
original amendment will be withdrawn and the question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
the amendment of the gentleman from Alabama incorporated 
in the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that it is incor- 
porated in the substitute offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EDMONDS]. 

Mr. SEARS. I ask that it be read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be again reported. 

The substitute of Mr. Epsronps was again read. 

Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the amendment to insert after the word “exhibition” in 
both places where it occurs the word “ flights,” so that it will 
read “ exhibition flights.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina of- 
fers an amendment to the substitute which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BULWINKLB to the substitute: After the 
N Strike out the letter s“ and insert the word 
“ filghts.” 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, my understanding is that 
under this proposed amendment a private manufacturing con- 
cern like the Curtiss Airplane Co. could not conduct an exhibi- 
tion without giving a bond to the Government to protect those 
who might be injured by reason of any accident that happened 
during the exhibition. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS, Oh, no. 


I want my amendment incorporated into 


1923. 


Mr. ANTHONY. It covers only exhibitions conducted under 
the auspices of the War Department. J 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I understood the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. EpMonps] to say it is divided into two parts, 
and that it is intended to cover every exhibition. 

Mr. EDMONDS. No; it does not do that. Frankly if 
the Curtiss people want to make these flights I wish they 
would put up a bond, but this does not provide for that, 

The CHAIRMAN.. The question is on the amendment to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. BULWINKLE]. 

The amendment to the substitute was agreed to. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the substitute as 
amended. 

The substitute as amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For the purchase, manufacture, and test of chemical warfare gases 
er other toxic substances, masks, or other offensive or defensive 
materials or appliances required for gas-warfare purposes, including all 
necessary bobs i, ee, research, design, experimentation, and opera- 
tions connected therewith; purchase of chemicals, special scientific and 
technical apparatus and instruments; construction, maintenance, and 
repair of plants, buildings, and Ne and the machinery therefor; 
receiving, stotiny, and issuing of supplies, comprising police and office 
duties, rents, tolls, fuel, gasoline, lubricants, paints and oils, rope and 
cordage, light, water, advertising, stationery, typewriters and adding 
machines, including their exchange, office furniture, tools, and instru- 
ments; for incidental ay for civilian employees; for libraries of 
the Chemical Warfare rvice and subscriptions to periodicals which 
may be paid for in acvance; for expenses incidental to the organiza- 
tion, training, and 9 of special gas troops not otherwise pro- 
vided for, including the training of the Army in chemical warfare, both 
offensive and defensive, together with the necessary schools, tactical 
demonstrations, and maneuvers; for current expenses of chemical 
projectile filling plants and proving grounds, including construction 
and maintenance of rall transportation, repairs, alterations, accessories, 
Dn and repairing butts and targets, clearing and grading ranges, 
$650,000. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I desire to take this opportunity to call the attention of the 
House to a bill which I introduced some time ago, known as 
H. R. 13574, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to erect 
a monument at Fort Pierre, S. Dak., to commemorate the ex- 
plorations and discoveries of the Verendrye brothers. 

History records that in the year 1742 Francois de la Veren- 
drye and Joseph Louis de la Verendrye, sons of Pierre Gaultier 
de Verennes Sieur de Verendrye, of Three Rivers, Canada, set 
out from the Mandan villages of the upper Missouri on an 
extensive tour of exploration into that vast and unknown 
region lying between the Missouri River and the Pacific. The 
specific object of their quest was the “sea of the West.” While 
the “sea of the West” does not seem to have been discovered 
by them, they did make some exceedingly important discoveries 
and explorations. which added enormous stretches to the terri- 
tory of New France and gave to the French nation most of that 
territory embraced in what later came to be known as the 
Louisiana Purchase, 

After enduring innumerable hardships and privations they 
returned from their expedition in the early spring of 1743 and 
on the 80th day of March solemnly took possession of the huge 
territory covered by their explorations in the name of the King 
of France. In commemoration of their act and as an evidence 
of physical possession they deposited in the earth on a high 
bluff on the west bank of the Missouri River a leaden tablet, 
suitably inscribed, and erected over it a stone monument. This 
bluff is now a part of the city of Fort Pierre, S. Dak. The 
point on the crest of the bluff where the tablet was buried com- 
mands a most magnificent and aweinspiring view of the val- 
leys of both the Missouri and Bad Rivers. It also overlooks the 
beautiful State capitol building just across the river. It would 
be difficult to find a more sightly place for a public memorial, 
and certainly none could be more appropriate at which to com- 
memorate the discoveries of these cavaliers of France, 

While it was known to the delver into the history of the great 
Northwest that such a tablet had been placed, no one had been 
able to find it, as the stone monument erected over it must have 
disappeared within a few years after its erection. On the 17th 
day of February, 1913, some school children, while playing upon 
the bluff, accidentally stumbled upon it Nearly two centuries 
of erosion and wash had finally bared it to the elements. For- 
tunately it fell almost immediately into the hands of the secre- 
tary of the State department of history and now rests in the 
archives of the Commonwealth at the State capitol. 

This bill proposes the erection of a permanent memorial, at 
a cost not to exceed $25,000. The erection is to be done under 
the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
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after the model and design of the proposed monument shall 
have been passed upon by the Fine Arts Commission. 

As a part of my remarks I ask to have printed in 8-point 
type Senate- concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota asking the Congress of the United States 
to provide the necessary appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated, in 8- 
point type. Is there objection? : 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution is as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution memoralizing Con to give careful and 
favorable consideration of House bill No. 13574. 


“Whereas on the 30th day of March, 1743, the Verendrye 
brothers, commissioned by the King of France, did at the 
present site of the city of Fort Pierre, S. Dak., make formal 
claim to the region now embraced in the Northwestern States of 
our Union, and in witness of such claim did bury in the earth 
a plate of lead upon which was inscribed the evidence of such 
claim; and i 

“ Whereas while history records such event, the exact place 
of the burying of such evidence of claim remained a mystery 
until Sunday, the 17th day of February, 1913, a period of 170 
years, when some school children while engaged in play acci- 
dently discovered and secured same, which evidence is now 
the property of South Dakota; and 

“Whereas while this matter is, of course, of interest to the 
State of South Dakota, but in a broader sense of national his- 
torical moment, not, of course, in a class with Plymouth Rock, 
but of far more moment from a national historical event than 
many others which have been recognized; and 

“ Whereas a bill is now pending in Congress, known as H. R. 
13574, providing for the properly marking of the site as an 
event in national history worthy of consideration: Therefore 
be it 

“ Resolwed by the senate of the State of South Dakota (the 
house of representatives concurring), That it is the desire of 
this body that a careful and conscientious consideration of the 
merits of H, R. 13574 be given by the Members of Congress, 
individually and collectively, and if your honorable bodies 
find that the event from a national historical standpoint war- 
rants your favorable consideration, the citizens of this great 
State will ever cherish the memory of your acts, but if upon 
such careful consideration you deem the matter unworthy of 
your favorable consideration, we will abide by your decision 
uncomplainingly: Be it further 

“ Resolved, That engrossed copies of this preamble and reso- 
lution be prepared by the secretary of the senate, signed by the 
presiding officers of the senate and house of representatives and 
forwarded to Congressman WILLIAMSON, the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to his honor the President of the United 
States, Warren G. Harding. 

“Cart GUNDERSON, 
President of the Senate. 

“A. B. BLAKE, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

E. O. FRESCOLN, 

“ Speaker of the House. 

“ WRIGHT TARBELL, 

“Chief Clerk of the House.” 
The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE—QUARTERMASTER 
SUPPLIES AND SERVICE FOR RIFLE RANGES FOR CIVILIAN INSTRUCTION, 


To establish and maintain indoor and outdoor rifle ranges for the 
use of all able-bodied males capable of bearing arms, under reasonable 
regulations to be prescribed by the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice and approved by the Secretary of War, for the employ- 
ment of labor in connection with the establishment of outdoor and 
indoor rifle ranges, including labor in operating targets; for the em- 
ployment of instructors; for clerical services; for badges and other 
insignia ; for expenses incidental to instruction of citizens of the United 
320,000 markmanship, and their participation in international matches, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask my 
friend from Kansas [Mr. AnrHony] if this contemplates the 
purchase of any additional land for rifle practice? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand it does not. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. What is the purpose of the expenditure 
of this $20,000? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It is practically all for clerical services and 
employees. > 

Mr. HUDSPETH. 
throughout the West? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Is it the purpose to keep up those rifle 
ranges and continue target practice upon them? 


You have a number of rifle ranges 


. fessional papers, instruments, and matériel for ins 


1964 
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Mr. ANTHONY. It is. The appropriations are made for 
conducting National Guard target practice and target practice 
of other branches under the different items of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PIBLD ARTILLERY SCHOOLS. 
For the purchase of textbooks, books of reference, scientific and pres 
nical, special, clerical, and temporary 3 5 ; 
and 33 necessar expenses of instruction, at the Piel ‘Artillery 
Schools at Fort Sill, , $18,000, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask ‘the gentleman if it is his own remarks? 

Mr. CRAMTON. My own remarks, with some few clippings. 
It is a speech that I had prepared to give a few days ago but 
was diverted, and I still have it in my system. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the gentleman ex- 
tending his own remarks, but I would like to protect the 
Rercord from a mass of press clippings. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will submit it to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no; I do not want to act as censor. 

Mr. CRAMTON. ‘They are my own remarks, as I say, with 
n few clippings. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection to the gentleman’s 
own remarks, but otherwise I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses, sergeant-instructors, $500,000. 

Mr. HILL. Mr Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to go 
back to line 5, page 76, to offer au amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks 
unanimous consent to return to page 76, line 5. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve the right to object until the 
amendment is reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 76, line 5, strike out $1,250,000 and insert $1,465,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. HILL, I am glad the gentleman from Texas has reserved 
the objection. 

Mr. BLANTON, I will reserve the objection if the gentle- 
man wants to speak, I did object. . 

Mr. HILL. I was talking with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee at the time the item was read. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. Chairman, 
I feel rather guilty, because I was engaging the gentleman in 
conversation while the Clerk was reading the item in which the 
gentleman from Maryland is much interested, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, at the moment this particular 
item was read I was talking with the chairman about what 
would be a reasonable amount for me to offer from the point of 
view I expect to present to the House for this item. This year 
the bill provides for the procurement of forage, bedding, and so 
forth, for animals for the National Guard, $1,250,000. Last 
year the House provided $1,400,000. The War Department now 
asks for $1,465,000. The situation in reference to the National 
Guard horses is this: There are at present on hand 7,708 horses. 
The National Guard has arranged to receive from the Regular 
Army 2,445, which will make a total of 10,148. They have on 
hand 7,703 horses to-day which are allocated in units of 32, 
4,145 to the National Guard Infantry, 8,408 to the National 
Guard Field Artillery, 55 for the Signal Corps, and 40 mules. 

The Milita Bureau states that they have 26 troops of Cavalry 
and 90 of Field Artillery that have no horses, and it needs 32 
to a troop. 

Out of the appropriation which they had last year there were 
$375,000 not expended, because of insufficient appropriations 
for caretakers. I would like, at the rate of $160 per horse, to 
put in such an amount as will take care of the horses for the 
existing units. We gave them 8,022 horses last year. 

Mr. BLANTON. For Cavalry? 

Mr. HILL. Cavalry and Field Artillery. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many Cavalry horses did we use in 
France during the recent war; any? : 

Mr. HILL. We used the Cavalry on the Texas border. 

Mr. BLANTON. How many did we use in France? 


Mr. HILL. The British used thousands of Cavalry horses 
in the Battle of the Marne with great effect. 


Mr. B How many did we use? 

Mr. HILL. We used horses on some fronts, but there were 
no actual American Oavalry engagements. 

Mr, BLANTON. If we did not use them in the late war, 
why do we need them in peace times? 

Mr. HILL. We did use them in the late war, and we could 
have used Cavalry in October, 1918, in France, north of Verdun. 
We need them in peace times, we need Cavalry to patrol the 
Texas border. There has been formed in the National Guard 
field artillery and cavalry units, and they need 82 horses per 
unit. We have no National Guard Cavalry in my district, I 
want to say to the gentleman, 
aise BLANTON, We have plenty of Cavalry on the Texas 

BE, f 

Mr. HILL. In the Regular Army. 

yr: TON, Yes, 

E e ese are National Guard troops, and you needed 
National Guard Cavalry on the border in 1916, All pes ask for 
is to give as much money as they had last year in order that 
there may be no—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, there seems to be a secret 
conspiracy between the gentleman from Marylind and others 
on the committee, and I object. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak on the same subject. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, it has been a 
common thing for some years to say that cavalry is out of date. 
At the time of the great attack made by General Mangin on the 
flank of the German Army there was not an American present 
who was not longing for a cavalry division to charge in at any 
risk and complete the victory. The Germans would never have 
gotten out if we had had cavalry there. 

The end of the war developed a strange fact, probably not 
yery much known. In Palestine, under General Allenby, the 
English Army started the capture of Beersheba, It was far 
away from any water, and-they had to do it in one day. They 
fought all day in front of Beersheba, and all of their infantry 
attacks were repulsed. Finally they sent a division of cavalry 
forward, which charged the entrenchments and the ditches and 
the walls, and captured that town at the end of the day. I 
am talking now of what was told me by an eyewitness, an 
American observer, who was there from our Army. From that 
time afterwards, attacks on trenches where there was not too 
much barbed wire were always conducted by cavalry and not 
by infantry. A very strange thing took place at one fortified 
hill where the attack was made by cavalry with orders not to 
dismount. One of the units in that attack thought that it was 
safer for the men to dismount and fight on foot. Those men 
were almost wiped out, while the others came with little loss 
into their place at the top of the hill. The reason is that where 
a machine gun is playing over a field and there is, say, half a 
mile to go, the cavalry can do it in a single minute at a gallop, 
while the infantry take from 10 to 20 minutes going forward in 
a slow skirmish line. The cavalry, therefore, get through with- 
out loss, while the infantry are destroyed. 

I speak for this supply of forage. We are losing all of our 
horses because of the automobile. The only way that we can 
maintain a fitting army for the future, in the face of all the 
modern machine guns, is to grant abundant supplies to our 


valry. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield ? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM., Is it not well known that the Ameri- 
can Army suffered from the great lack of horses upon the west- 
ern front during the war? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think that is true, but I was 
not there, unfortunately. The gentleman was and can speak. 
There are men who can tell you. Horses were used to ¢arry 
ammunition to the front. It could not be carried by wagons. 
After they got to the muddy roads that were always on the 
front, horses took the ammunition on each side and carried it 
up to the front. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we are not engaged in European con- 
flict now. We are at peace, and we are hoping for peace for 
25 years, 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. What is the gentleman’s 
question ? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Why should we be so fearful about not 
having enough horses in peace times? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Because it takes at least 
three years to train a cavalryman. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What is the purpose of all this appro- 
priation, of all this legislation, if not to prepare us for war 
which may come? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Yes; it is preparedness. I 
urged that upon this House before this last war. I got no re- 
sponse then, and I have been keeping silent now, because I see 
that men all over the House are beginning to realize that if we 
wish peace we must prepare for war and be ready to defend 
ourselves, 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, on this item of forage for 
the National Guard I want to remind the House how easy it 
is for the House in its enthusiasm to respond to local sentiment 
or request and appropriate more money than is necessary for 
the purpose. Last year when we were on this bill the com- 
mittee brought in, I think, $800,000 for forage for the National 
Guard. The House in its enthusiasm increased the amount 
over the protests of our committee to $1,400,000. The evidence 
taken by the committee this year shows that the War Depart- 
ment will not expend all of that amount by $875,000. The 
Militia Bureau reports that of the $1,400.000, to which amount 
you gentlemen increased the item, $375,000 will revert to the 
Treasury on July 1. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What was the item recom- 
mended by the committee to the House? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Eight hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So that they did spend consid- 
erably more than the amount the committee recommended? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes; a little over $100,000, $ 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So both the committee and the 
House were wrong? 

Mr, ANTHONY. The committee wanted to cut down ex- 
penses. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Dees not that indicate that 
the confidence which the House placed in them was well 
founded, because they did not spend it all, they economized? 

Mr. STAFFORD. They spent $200,000 more than we thought 
they should spend. 

Mr. ANTHONY. They economized because the House placed 
a limitation upon the bill that they should not recognize any 
more mounted units? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For office rent, ete., instructors, $5,000. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In connection with the amendment which I offered in 
reference to National Guard horses, I want to insert in the 
Recorp a brief extract from a letter written by Maj. Gen. 
George C. Rickards, Chief of the Militia Bureau in the War 
Department, to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY], 
chairman of the subcommittee, and I ask unanimous consent 
to Incorporate it in my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 


3. In order that I may not be misunderstood, I shall discuss each 
item in detail. 


a. Forage, etc., for animals: The estimate is decreased by $215,000. 
or $150,000 less than the amount provided for 1923. he Guard 
has now 7,703 animals, and the War Department has agreed to 


furnish 2,445 horses as free issue after June 30, 1923. The 
$1,465,000 allowed by the Budget will barely forage the above ani- 
mals under the most rigid measures of economy. The development, 
training, and growth of the guard is now seriously hampered as 
to field artillery and cavalry because of lack of animals, there being, 
at the present time, 90 field batteries and 26 cavalry troops without 
any horses, while many of the other units have much less than 
authorized allowance. he National Guard can not accept the 2,445 
horses from the Regular Army unless we have sufficient funds with 
which to provide forage and caretakers for them, The States have 
gone to considerable expense and much trouble to organize field ar- 
tillery and cavalry in order to play their part in the scheme of 
national defense, Many of the mounted units to which horses have 
not been furnished are now verging on a state of disintegration. 
That many of them will disintegrate, if not furnished their proper 
equipment, is beyond doubt. In this connection you are informed 
that the program necessary to brine. the National Guard up to a 
total strength of 215,000 will require a sum total of 511 horsed 
units, and the 10,148 animals which the National Guard would have, 
after the War Department has turned over to us 2,445 more, would 
provide less than 20 animals per unit. Wastage between now and 
the end of the fiscal year 1924 will very materially reduce this num- 
ber. So that, at the end of the period for which appropriations are 
being made, we can safely estimate that each horsed unit will have 
only about 50 per cent of its allowance of animals, 


Mr. HILL. The National Guard should have the horses 
they require for their essential mounted units. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Miscellaneous: Travel allowance due enlisted men on discharge; 
interest on deposits due enlisted men; warrant officers and two 
staf sergeants, for duty in the Cadet Corps headquarters; two master 
Sa 718.4 tare sergeants; additional pay for length of service; in 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, are the appro- 
priations for enlisted men in the Military Academy in addi- 
tion to the appropriation for the enlisted strength in the other 
portions of the bill? 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are included in the strength of the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. So the appropriation for pay 
of the Army in the other sections of the bill does not cover 
them? ö 

Mr. ANTHONY. They are put under the West Point appro- 
priations, although their strength is included in the strength 
of the Regular Army. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That appropriation in the otber 
section eliminated them, so far as the estimates are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I understand that is the case. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, while the gentleman is on 
his feet I would like to ask a question. On page 78, line 22, 
“ Constructing quartermaster, in addition to his regular pay, 
$1,000." Why is that provision made in the case of the con- 
structing quartermaster and not in reference to other quar- 
termasters? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Because of the important work going on 
for the last 8 or 10 years this appropriation has been made to 
give the quartermaster in charge of construction $1,000 a year 
extra. He has easily saved the Government, in my opinion, 
fifty times the amount of his extra salary in the work which 
he has done in personally supervising the construction of that 
work. We have given him that much liberty in doing the work. 
On every job to my knowledge in the last few years he has 
completed it at a less cost than any of the bids submitted at 
the time for the construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e supply, maintenance, an k athle unds 
stands, 220,648 R 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HILL: Page 84, line 2, after the amount 
“ $20,640," change the period into a colon and add the following: Pro- 
vided, That hereafter the authorities at the United States ‘Linitary 
Academy are authorized to chargo admission to all athletic contests 
in which the cadets take part, and the funds received from such charge 
shall be used solely for the improvement of the athletic facilities at 
the United States Military Academy.” 

Mr. MacGREGOR, Mr. Chairman, I desire to raise the point 
of order on the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HILL. I ask the gentleman to reserve his point of order 
for a moment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR, 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that Mr. McKenzie's name was on 
the top of the amendment and was scratched out. I notice the 
letter which the gentleman introduced a moment ago with his 
other amendment had been written to the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. I heard something the other day about 
“wet nurses.” There is no“ wet nurse“ for this committee, is 
there? 

Mr. HILL. No. I will say to the gentleman that that ques- 
tion could not be raised on the facts; but the gentleman’s re- 
mark gives me an opportunity to say something which I very 
much wish to say. I am very glad to say that, although there 
are, in my opinion, certain needed increases for national de- 
fense, yet there is most excellent cooperation on this bill be- 
tween the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
and the House Military Affairs Committee. 

And I wish to take this opportunity to say another thing, 
and that is this: At various times on these appropriation bills 
I may perhaps have been too enthusiastic last year for certain 
provisions of national defense, and I came into some clashes 
with some members of the committee, but I want to say I think 
the two members of this subcommittee, whom, I regret, will not 
be Members of the next House, and who, I hope, will be Mem- 
bers of the following House, have rendered this country splendid 
service by their conscientious endeavor to give the best kind of 
national defense, and I personally regret very much that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Srsson] will not be on this Appropria- 


I will. 
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tions Committee next year. [Applause.} I hope they will be 
back soon. To the extent that that is “ wet-nursing,” make the 
most of it, I say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Did the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I reserved the point of order. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that I indorse 
yery heartily the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Him], because it meets with the hearty ap- 
proval, so far as I know, of the authorities of the Military 
Academy. Now, it is necessary for you to understand a little 
bit about this matter, because it has been heretofore rather 
contrary to the rule of both academies to charge anything for 
admission to athletic sports. Athletic games have reached a 
proportion in the expenditure of money now so that to meet the 
demands of the public and build a stadium that will be suffi- 
cient amply to take care of these throngs of people that come 
from all over the United States to attend these great athletic 
sports the expenditure runs up into the millions, and with a 
charge of a very reasonable fee the authorities at the academy 
would be able to build a magnificent stadium, a stadfum like 
the ones which are being built by other schools—one in Chi- 
cago and other great cities—costing millions of dollars, and yet 
not one dollar is appropriated from the institution, not one dol- 
lar is appropriated directly from the State universities. Simply 
an authority is given by the authorities of the universities to 
make a reasonable charge to these great athletic fields to those 
people who desire to see the athletic sports. That makes it 
self-sustaining and takes it out of the field of taxation. Now, 
I am not in favor of appropriating vast sums out of the Gen- 
eral Treasury to furnish entertainment for the comparatively 
small percentage of people who may attend these great athletic 
games, but I am in favor of giving the authorities of the in- 
stitutions, whether the academy at West Point or the authority 
to any State university or any private school under the man- 
agement of individuals or under the management of eleemosy- 
nary institutions—as church schools are—as I say, I am more 
than willing that they be given the opportunity to make their 
athletics self-supporting. Now, I do Lot believe that it is abso- 
lutely essential and necessary that this provision should go 
into the bill, except that the custom has been that at this acad- 
emy—and has almost grown into law—that the Army officers 
there in charge of it say they would feel very much better 
about it if they had the authority of the Congress, 

I think Congress ought to give its authority. I do not be- 
lieve the gentleman from New York [Mr. MACGREGOR] wants 
to tax the American people for a fund of a million dollars to 
build the right kind of a stadium to take care of the vast 
throngs of people that will come. I think the gentleman is 
mistaken, as usual [laughter], but he has the right to make 
the point of order. I hope he will withhold his point of order 
and let this very much needed and very much pressed for and 
very much sought for activity go on. 

Mr. BLANTON. You can not very well blame the gentle- 
man from New York since the last game that was played in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from 
New York going to insist on his point of order? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Then I think we should haye it now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
The Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For furnishing slate boards for six reitation rooms in West and East 
Academy Buildings, $2,100 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the spelling of the word “ recitation” in line 9. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For general incidental repairs and improvements to the cadet store 
11.600.“ including storerooms, office, tailor shops, shoe-repairing shops, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to 
be allowed to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to be allowed to speak out of order. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr: CRAMTON. And also, Mr. Chairman, to. revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD., 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, I want to call attention at 
this time to the fact that the time has come when the people of 
the United States must, as a sovereign Nation, assert their 
rights and require foreign nations to observe a domestic policy 
that has been fixed after a political struggle of more than 
50 years’ duration, or else have such law of the people of the 
United States subordinated to the demands of the whisky in- 
terests of Europe. 

The press for the past few days has been filled with dis- 
patches relative to the activities of rum smugglers along the 
Atlantic coast. Undoubtedly many of the accounts which are 
being published and circulated are grossly exaggerated and the 
extent of the evil greatly magnified as a part of the propa- 
ganda which is being cireulated to discredit prohibition. Yet 
the extent to which the smuggling trade in liquor, narcotics, 
and aliens has recently grown is sufficient to challenge the con- 
sideration of every thoughtful citizen. 

T have examined the press reports for the past 12 months 
in an effort to discover the extent of this evil and in order to 
learn something of the methods which are being used by these 
smugglers as well as something of the difficulties which con- 
front the enforcement officers. Discarding those reports which 
may be regarded as mere rumor or propaganda, the report of 
actual seizures made by the enforcement officers shows the 
amazing growth of this trade and reflects credit upon the 
officers charged with this difficult task. The following items 
will show something of the extent of these activities. They are 
selected at random from the press reports for a period of 12 
months and disclose that while the greatest difficulties in this 
respect are encountered along the Atlantie coast with the 
liquors being smuggled in from the British possessions, the 
Bahama Isiands, and from the French possession, the Island of 
St. Pierre, off the coast of New Foundland, yet these prob- 
lems are not confined solely to the Atlantic coast; smuggling 
is also carried on on the Pacific coast and along the Canadian 
and Mexican borders, ` 

Every conceivable device which modern science and inven- 
tion have provided are being utilized by these smugglers in 
their attempt to frustrate the laws of the United States. 
Airplanes, submarines, radio, high-powered automobiles and 
motor boats have all been brought into use. 

New York, January 18, 1922.—Conviction in United States Federal 
Court of certain persons alleged to be guilty of smuggling liquor 
from the ship Javery: 

“The Javery arrived here on December 10 with 250 drums of alco- 
hol, containing a total of 27,500 gallons, from Baltimore and con- 


signed to Constantinople, Turkey. During the night 36 drums of 
alcohol were emptied into casks on the pier and carted away.” 


New Tonk, March 23, 1922.—News item, The steamer Javery 
seized last December when the Government confiscated grain alcoho 
valued at $500,000, was sold at auction yesterday by Enitea States 
Marshal Hecht at Stapleton, S. I., for $15,000 to the Garland Steam- 
ship Co., 511 Fifth Avenue, which had a lien on the vessel. The 
Javery was built 14 years ago at a cost of $300,000, 


an © 
Wilson, 


were made. 


New York, January 19, 1922.—Customs officers yesterday seized the 
motor schooner Bertha A, 25-ton A Ery „and its cargo of 1,900 pack- 
of assorted liquors, valued at $150,000, bootlegger prices, when the 
craft put in shore with her bow stove in as a result, it was said, of 
being struck by the British steamship Sheffield while at anchor 15 miles 
southeast of Atlantic Harbor. + ‘The Bertha A cleared from 
West End, Grand Bahamas January 3 for St. Johns, New Brunswick, 
with liquor aboard, according to Mr. Sanders, The vessel had no mani- 
——. oe an and there was nothing to show to whom the liquor was 
consigned. 


WINDSOR, CANADA, January 21, 1922.— Joseph D. Brean, of Detroit, 
arrested at the ferry, was charged with trying to smuggle 52 bottles of 
American moonshine into Ontario, where the sale of liquor for use 
within the Province is prohibited. His automobile was seized, 


Hosoxen, N. J., January 27, 1922.—Two arrests for sm ling Ln — 
were made 3 at Hoboken Pier by customs officials. Aliens 
charged with smuggling four and one-half cases of liquor were removed 
from the steamship Marengo, which arrived last Monday from Helena. 


a 
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New Vonk, January 8, 1922.—Alleged attempt by six men to smuggle 
liquor ashore from the Bt. d Morie, of the United it Line, at South 
Fourth Street, Broo! nigi ut resulted in the shooting of one of 


the men by customs.o cers at e arrest of two others. The wounded 
man fell into the river, but was rescued by his companions. Three men 
escaped in a motor boat ‘with several hundred bottles of eight 

„The men wore short jackets, the inside of which had ei 
Sockets to carry liquor, the police say. 


. Wask., January 12, 1922 rare that a submarine rar 
here years ago later turned over to the ‘Canadian Government. 
which it it was sold for junk, has brought shipments of liquor it 
Seattle from British Columbia ‘ports are investigated by earki 
authorities here to-day. 


WASHINGTON, D. Er January 17, 1922.—Seizure of the first. 
3 airp irplane f this r was announced by prohibition autho Hes. 
ane ane, with 120 bo rof Mexican ‘tequila, was seized on the Meti- 

8 at Del Rio, Tex., and the pilot and two men arrested. 


New Tonk, March 4. 1922.— Police -officers ‘seized 54,000 ‘bottles of 
chooch, valued at $00,600, which had been brought into Westchester 
Creek, The Bronx. is liquor was stolen by a rum runner from a 


vessel of English registry outside the 8-mile limit at Cape May, N. J., 
and brought into New biles 


and trucks at the wharf aroused the suspicions of the officers, which 
in the seizure. 


resulted in 
New Tonk, March 7, 1922—Customs Inspector Hokensen and a 
— — of special agents yester aided the steamer Iroquois, of the 
‘Line. in her berth at Ch topes her Street, m the Hodson River, 
und ng Re 30 cases of contraban ea = the ‘coal bunkers. Seven 
men -arrested Friday night en to have been un- 


loading Shi eon from two scows in Aiurea Creek at One hundred 
y-seventh Street were held on $1,000 bail each for the action 


“and sev. 
of the g D jury, after examination yesterday ‘before Magistrate Judge 
W. S oe in the Wes West Farms court. 


impson 


New Tonk. March 10, 1922.—The auxiliary schooner Victor, 95 


“feet N — ae a rum runner in the lower bay by oms 
e 


id not have a manifest for her cargo of more 
000 cases of American aes se Abone th whisky valued between 


$300,000 and 00. ¢ R the re ae schooner was 

ng zed the little British st o of 2,200 
cases of whisky which arrived of Twen Twents thie ereet in ‘the Hast ‘River 
about three weeks ago, cleared and sailed for Nubitas, e 


Gresham 
detailed ‘to see that none of the cargo was diverted. Coast Guard 
cutters will keep the Granville under convoy as long as she keeps 
within the three-mile limit, 


Marca 11, 1922—Word came Tom Cape M 
hat D000. cros Of erhisky Were found ‘on ‘the "prish" tug uz Neville 


bound from Cuba to Portland, Me., and forced by ‘to ‘put 
in at the breakwaters. Men from the Coast Guard cu S kiobapoo 
and Gresham seized the tug. i 

Boston, S8., March 15, 1922.— Proceedings against the Grace 


and Ruby — the half million dollar cargo of liquors as the result 
of the capture of this beat in this port as a rum runner recently, 
will take the form of a civil libel,” said C. P. Curtis, jr., -assistant 
Federal attorney, to-day. 

New Tonk, March 18, 1922.—The follow heading appears: 
“$500,000 in Seoteh seized in battle on liquor Fifteen customs 
men ‘board ea and capture the jewelled crew. Riverside Drive 
men, two real estate men, and two jewellers picked in this raid.” 
The foregoing head appears over the report of the seizure of ‘the 
two-masted schooner ra. 


"NORFOLK, VA., March 21, 1922.—Three men and two women were 
under charges to-day in in connection with the discovery of a quantity 


sof Scotch whisky aboard the United States ‘ship Henderson at the 


naval base Sunday. 


Roads from foréign ports be searched and that only shore boats carry- 
ing authorized Si area ee nts be allowed to approach theng be- 


New Tonk. March 24. 1922.—Federal agents last night raided 
Pier No. 20, Clifton. Staten Island, near which the Japanese steamer 


Toba Maru is anchored. * A thousand yet toned of Japanese 
whisky done up to look like so many bottles of col were 
‘on the pier. It was believed. that the liquor had smuggled. 


Four Japanese were af 

New Tonk, March 29, 5 steam yacht Bdith -which 
seized a sheriff, Charles W. Smith, Nassau County, Bayville, —.— 
3000 ad a board, the officers said, 1,500 cases of ‘rye whisky ond 


8 
being about $300,000. Much of the liquor had already been loaded 


on six automobile trucks. ‘The liquor had just arrived, the ‘authorities 


nt of the "schooner Pocomoke, a We > -vessel operating 


New Yorx,. April 8, 1922.—American Deep-Sea Traders Association 
plans Tum-running steamship line between Liverpool and port outside 
of 3-mile limit. ostal authorities ot stop order on mail addressed to 
concern. J. V. Martin says organization has no connection with float- 


ing palace. 
* 
May 5, 1922.—A raid esterday = agents of the Belgian 
Ampetco netted 350 bottles The vessel was lying ata 


t near Bayonne, N. J. 


Moxbax, May 22, 1922—Rauses Pott, N. X.— Customs offleers seized 
100 cases of imported ae found secreted | in a eargo of lathes to-day 


in the railroad yards here. 


CALIFORNIA.— News despatches ee the capture at Point Lobos, on 
Monterey Bay, of 14 automobiles and 1,000 cases of 8 whisky, 


valued -at -$. 000 ; also the arrest ot eight all 


rohibition -agents kept a ‘close watch, -being aided by 5 f th 
or- | Toast Guard. The s poat Aap outside orr — Smile” de until Sun: 


plying between the vessel and the Point Lobos wharf. Automobiles 
were on the wharf, and into these men and women were seen piling 
cases r. 


New York, July 28, 1922.— The press reports liquor, worth $250, 
and three rüm- tannig vessels were susa i with th ‘their crews to-day: 
the ‘icon 2 J. H 


The three vessels seized were the Marion Mosher, 


also of British registry, and the small auxiliary enone K—10106. Two 
members of the crew of the schooner told a story of shanghaling 


and ill treatment. 


ORLEANS June 3. 1922.— Th shots were exchan 


New 
rifle and pistol. enih at dawn Saturday between Lake Pon eae 
Trum runners and three United States prohibition Te orp near Bayou 
St. John. The Federal men captured one boat, wee ‘oot speed launch, 
named Wayfarer, arrested its skipper, and, used it to chase two other 


booze runners into the marshes. * The cargo seized aboard 
the Wayfarer was valued at 2300 000. 

New ORLEANS, March at 1922.—Four hundred sacks of bottled 
whisky were fa — ‘trom ‘good ship -Honest Ola shipper,» —.— 


destroyed by Federal — rA agents. Tony Vashan, the sk 
arrested, but the :crew escaped. K 


3 BEDFORD, Mass., March 7, 1922.— Tonight the British schooner 


A which was brought into the harbor this eyeni by 


the 


Teas Guard cutter Acushnet with most of her cargo of 3,000 cases of 


liquor still aboard, was still anchored off the State pier. * 


schooner’s commandant, Capt. B. W. Latham, stated that a was bound 
from Nassau to St. Pierre with 3,000 cases of liquor, but SA was mot 
all on board when the men from the Acushnet boarded her, although 
how much is missing can not be definitely stated until there is an ofi- 


cial check. 

Naw Jensey, May 17, e Annies 75-feot sloop Gruce aud Bdna was 
captured Monday night about 5 miles off Monmouth, N. J., and six 
members of the crew were arrested. * * + Going ‘aboard the sloop 
-the hand crew found 1,063 cases of Scotch whisky. Burlap eon- 
taining bottles of Ron . were found in every imaginable place, some 


vessel. The tiga Uquor, it was said, was loaded 


One of two sets of clearing papers showed aie caution: bound for a 
‘Canadian 


port. The destination given in the other set was not 
nounced. 


NORFOLK, VA., March 2, 1922.—The Nova Scotian schooner Hmerald 
loaded with 3 = captured by the Coast Guard cutter “Manning 
after a chase off e Virginia ‘marshal Saturday, and was taken over to- 


day by the Bad States 


PORTSMOUTH, 
Nova Scotia, flying the British flag, was ‘seized by the Coast G 


Va:—The Nova Scotian ‘schooner ; Emerald, of Dibey, 


eutter Han 9 miles southeast of the Cape Charles Lighthouse — a 
rum runner. er cargo, it is alleged, consisted of more than 1,000 


eases of liquor for New York delivery. 


y 


NORFOLK, Vå., June 10, 1922.—Approximately 1,000 quarts of liquor, 
valued at more than $10,000 were by marine e guards of the navy 
are se to- i re a raid on the Navy ship Sirrius. Under orders of Rear 


ii) commandant of the na ard, the 
—— — are Wanne to their an ship —.— guard. wm 


New Tonk, September 16, 1922.—The 
Etta B, 30 tons, gut of Nassau. Four hun 


officers 


pue the seizure of the 
British schooner Buema, 40 tons, out of Rockpo: 2 — — — Seo = the 


seer 


mostly in bags, and 5 k of rum were found on the: Frond and seized 
Even the lifeboat was full of them. Capt. John Sims hadi $19,798 cash 


ina tin box, and First Mate John McNeil had :$2,150. 


New Tonk, September 22, 1922.—The 12 at reports the capture of 


‘the tug Kehoe and the coniiscation 5 2. 


12 cases of Scotch and rye 
i 8825 found in the engine room. zed liquor is “valued at 


New Tonk, August 31, 1922.—The British three-masted schooner 
Gamma, with *$200,000 worth of Scotch whisky aboard, and the steamer 


Smithfield, Alleged to have been carrying u “floating bar, were seized 
customs and prohibition authorities to-day. 


by 


j 
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New Jensex, September 15, 1922.—Suspected of having delivered all 
but 65 cases of her cargo of 2,000 cases of whisky at ports along the 
dersey coast in violation of the customs laws and Volstead Act the two- 


masted fishing sloop M. M. Gardner, 130 tons, of British registry, was 
seized late Wednesday night by the Government rum chaser Taylor 
about 7} miles off Long Branch, N. J. The clearance papers 
showed, the report said, that the vessel left Nassau, Bahamas, with 
2,000 cases of whisky for Bt. Pierre de Miquelon, while at the time of 
seizure there were on board only 131 packazes, or 65) cases. 
Captain McDonald and his men found aboard the fishing sloop three 
books said to contain the name and address of big hotel keepers at 
9 Park, Atlantic City, and Long Beach, as well as names of New 

ork hotel and café keepers, h code markings showing where 
motor boats could be met for unloading pu was also found, ac- 
cording to the Government officials. ith the vessel was also seized 
$50,886 in gold. 


New Yorn, September 16, 1922.—Three alleged rum-running boats 
were added yesterday to the list of craft seized by the prohibition 
navy's rum chasers, making the fourth important capture for the week. 
The Hahn, in command of Capt. George V. Taw brought in two 2- 
masted vessels, both of British re; , with a combined of 1,450 
cases of Scotch whisky, while the Newberry seized a crewless motor 
boat with 40 cases of whisky. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., September 17, 1922.—The auxiliary schooner 
Pittsburg, now lying in Cape May, was the boat seized on the orders of 
Mr. Pearse, and her captain, George Jeffrie, 54 ae old, of this city, 
has been arrested. * * * According to the nformation which the 
customs agents have secured the Pitisburg succeeded in landing be- 
tween 300 and 400 cases of Scotch whisky here. 


New York, September 15, 1922.—The 60-foot two-masted schooner 
Giendover * * With her cargo of between 750 and 800 cases of 
whisky was seized in East River yesterday morning. * * Some 
of the cases were marked “ Canada.” Included in the consignment 
were H & Haig, Black & White, and other well-known brands of 
Scotch, e police tes the value of the vessel at $50,000, and 
the whisky, at bootleg prices, at $70,000 to $80,000. 

These excerpts show clearly the devices which are being used 
in an attempt to circumvent our laws. They also show that it 
is a problem coextensive with our territorial boundaries. 

The practices of these bootleggers and rum pirates tend to 
undermine the morale of the American seamen. In many in- 
stances law-abiding and patriotic citizens of the United States 
who are attempting to keep the American flag afloat on the high 
seas are being victimized by these unscrupulous criminals. The 
following letter from four officers of the ship Korona, written 
from Cadiz, Spain, to the New York Times of September 22, 
1922, illustrates the manner in which these men, many times 
unsuspectingly, are lead to accept employment on these vessels 
and when beyond communication with the shore are forced by 
thugs and gunmen to do the bidding of these modern pirates. 
The letter reads as follows: 

{From the New York Herald, Saturday, September 23, 1922.] 
ACTS IN SMUGGLING OF $1,000,000 RUM—GOVERNMENT TO TRANSPORT THE 
% KORONA’S ” OFFICERS HOME TO TELL WHAT THEY KNOW. 

The prayer of four officers of the liquor-toting steamship Korona 
who have appealed to the world from Cadiz, Spain, for “ justice and 
assistance,” likely to be answered, The partment of Justice 
probably will transport the stranded mariners home and use them as 
witnesses at the trial of 14 indicted men and 2 corporations accused of 
smuggling nearly $1,000,000 worth of alcohol and whisky into this coun- 
try and landing it on a pier in Newtown Creek, off the East River. 

The four officers, in a letter F here, told a long and circum- 
stantial story of the voyage of the Korona under the Peruvian flag, 
which began at New York in March and ended at Cadiz, where the 
vessel was seized by order of the United States Government. Their 
tale coincides with and also supplements information already in the 

artment of Justice. The officers are Nolan B. Harris, chief steward 
and purser, of Lyons, N. ¥.; Zachary Taylor Jones, second mate, of 
65 Forest Avenue, Verona, N. J.; Arthur B. Anderson, wireless operator, 
of 155 East Eighty-fourth Street; and A, E. Andrea, second engineer, 
of 5223 Second Avenue, Brooklyn. 

They told how the ship, owned by the Globe Line, whose real con- 
trol the Government is trying to identify, cleared from New York on 
March 19 last for Greece, and how it stopped off the Rhode Island 
coast and transferred to a barge 40,200 sees of grain alcohol, which 
was towed back to New York and janded in Newtown Creek with the 
assistance of 18 uniformed policemen. Then, they said, the Korona 
steamed to St. Georges, Bermuda, got a load of 2,200 cases of whisky 
and 74 barrels of liquor and, returning to Block Island, transferred the 
stuf to the barge, after which the Korona actually started across the 
Atlantic and got as far as Cadiz. 

The rueful officers now at Cadiz say that the Korona had gunmen 
aboard, with orders to watch the chief steward, wireless operator, and 
second officer and to shoot anyone who might try to signal for help 

r halt or leave the ship. They say that the gunmen did beat up one of 
he firemen and threaten to throw him overboard. They make charges 
of “graft, rum running, and modern piracy.” 

The Globe Line, owner of the Korona, was bought from Gaston, Wil- 
liams & Wigmore about a year and a half ago. It closed its offices at 
n about the time Federal indictments were filed, which was 
on July 3. 


I do not vouch for the accuracy of these statements, but have 
merely selected this as one from among many such stories now 
being told by those who navigate the high seas. 

These bootleggers and rum pirates are utilizing the near-by 
possessions of foreign nations as a base from which to attempt 
to smuggle liquors and other contraband articles into this coun- 
try. Something of the growth of this business can be learned 
from an article appearing in the Literary Digest of December 


80, 1922, wherein is quoted an article by Mr. Dolan, of the New 

York Daily News, In speaking of the growth of the liquor 

business in the Bahama Islands, Mr. Dolan is quoted as saying: 

When Uncle Sam added prohibition to the other 17 constitutional 

ART ee os prenens K te PADDAS sere behind in its 
e pe: ovemmen t Bri 

$500,000. N08 Great Britain owes the n more: than 23.000006 


and the old loan has been paid off. II - 
5 n paid ol ow? By taxing the rum run 


The business of transporting liquor from the Bahama Islands to th 
high seas, a destination for which the rum boats are allowed to clears 
owing to a peculiar kink in Bahama maritime law, is perfectly 


legi! ate. 

he smugglers violat Baha 1 b; h. 

dollars’ worth of Bauer in the „ 5 TE for 9 
government of the Bahamas is concerned, the destination of liquor 
which leaves the island is the joint affair of the United States Govern- 
ment and the rum runners, 

A similar situation is reported to exist in the Miquelon 
Islands, just off the Newfoundland coast. In speaking of this 
place, it is said in the Literary Digest article: 

And the Miquelon Islands, just off the Newfoundland coast, have 
built a liquor traffic that is now second only to the Bahamas. St. 
Pierre is the chief shipping point from the Miquelons, and this town 
has grown in the past three years from a small fishing harbor to a 
commercial center. There is no concealment of rum traffic there, for 
St. Pierre is under the flag of France, and French merchants have yet 
the legal right to buy liquor of whom they choose and sell it to whom 
they can in return for coin of the Republic, which has not depre- 
ciated, It is said that even the dry-goods merchants of St. Pierre 
carry stocks of liquor. 

The reports contained in this article are confirmed by investi- 
gations made by other newspapers and periodicals of this coun- 
try. Collier's Weekly of June 24, 1922, contains the report 
of a similar investigation. The Christian Science Monitor dur- 
ing July and August, 1922, also contains a report of investiga- 
tions made by representatives of that paper. 

The question of the right of vessels of the United States to 
transport and sell liquor on the high seas, also the right of for- 
eign vessels to transport intoxicating liquor for beverage pur- 
poses within the territorial waters of the United States, is now 
pending before the Supreme Court. For this reason I shall not 
touch upon the legal aspects of this question, but in this connec- 
tion I would call attention to the fact that the privilege which 
has heretofore been accorded foreign vessels of listing liquors 
as sea stores under our customs regulations has also been 
abused. This is pointed out in the brief filed by the United 
States district attorney of the southern district of New York 
in the cases recently decided by Judge Hand, involving the right 
of foreign vessels to possess beverage intoxicants within the 
territorial waters of the United States. 

In the Government's brief, in reply to the contention of coun- 
sel for the shipping interests, the case of the British steamer 
Harbinger is cited with reference to sea stores. The facts in 
that case were: 

The British vessel Harbinger, of 70 tons, purporting to have 
sailed from Halifax bound for Nassau, entered the port of East- 
port, Me., having on board 800 cases of liquor, which were 
listed as sea stores. The vessel was detained by customs ofii- 
cials and subsequently released. On January 25 the vessel en- 
tered the port of Newport, R. I., accompanied by the Coast 
Guard cutter Acushnet. It was later escorted down Long 
Island Sound from a point off Bridgeport, Conn., by the Coast 
Guard cutter Gresham. Subsequently, on February 5, the ves- 
sel was seized at Perth Amboy, N. J., after an alleged attempt 
to smuggle liquor into the United States. The Government 
brief. in referring to this case, said: 

* * He claimed * œ the right to transport liquors as 
sea stores into the ports of Portland, Me.; Boston, Mass.; and New 
York. * * * He was accorded the privilege under the vbw jg sree 
then In force. All courtesy extended to him as a foreign master short 
of coal. Three Coast Guard cutters spent a lay or more with their 
88 crews escorting the polished gentleman down the coast. 
Other customs officers tenderly watched him for days, until at last, 
after nearly a month of solicitous surveillance, the polished pontia: 
man started to smuggle his cargo and boat and crews were seized. 

According to the statement appearing in the New York Times 
of January 15, 1922, Maj. John Haley Clark, jr., assistant 
United States attorney, is quoted as saying: 

Another frequent and 1 source of liquor in the country is from 
foreign ships which come in with their cargo of liquor apparently 
sealed. With about a hundred floating saloons daily and prpbably a 
thousand constantly in the port it would be surprising if a lot of 
liquor did not get ashore unnoticed. Customs officers have found liquor 
in almost every part of the vessels that arrive from a port in a forei 
9 and generally it is without the knowledge of the master of the 
vessel. 

These illustrations are sufficient to show the character of the 
problem which confronts the American people. The people of 
the United States have, by an amendment to their Constitution, 
written the policy of prohibition into their fundamental law. 
As the Government has tightened up on the withdrawal of 
liquor from the bonded warehouses of the United States, and 
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as they have improved their facilities for suppression of illicit 
distilling, additional incentive is given for smuggling. 

The time has come when the people of the United States 
must, as a sovereign Nation, assert their right to require 
foreign nations to observe a domestic policy, adopted after a 
political struggle of more than 50 years’ duration, or else confess 
that the will of the people of the United States is to be sub- 
ordinated to the dictates of the mercenary demands of the 
whisky interests of Europe. 

A similar situation confronted this Nation many years ago 
with reference to the slave trade. The people of the United 
States did not hesitate to exercise their sovereign rights to 
suppress this outlawed traffic, so, as at that time, the people of 
the United States must insist that foreign nations respect our 
laws; that the fraudulent practice now obtaining in some 
quarters of issuing double clearance papers and of registering 
vessels of the United States, who seek to transfer their allegiance 
to another flag in order to engage in the business of rum run- 
ning, be suppressed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Under the authorizations contained in this act no Issues of reserve 
supplies or 2 ment shall be made where such issues would impair 
the reserves held by the War Department for two field armies or 
1,000,000. men. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


word. 
Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment which I 


wish to offer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLACK. I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa later, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. ANTHONY] a question about this particular appro- 
priation which I see on page 77. It is that particular pro- 
vision of the bill which provides for the procurement, purchase, 
manufacture, and use of certain supplies for the National 
Guard, The Secretary of War is directed to issue from sur- 
plus or reserve stores or material as much of this equipment 
as he is able to issue. On reading the hearings I find that when 
the estimates were sent to the committee by the Budget Bureau 
the language “or reserve stores” was omitted, and that those 
in charge of the militia department called that fact to the 
attention of the committee and also brought to the attention 
of the committee the fact that the omission of such language 
would make a much larger appropriation necessary for the sup- 
port of the National Guard. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That is correct. 

Mr. BLACK. Down that far the situation is clear enough to 
me. Now, the question in my mind is, What effect will the 
adoption of the paragraph just read in the bill have upon the 
National Guard authorization to which I have called attention? 

Mr ANTHONY. As the gentleman just stated, there is an 
authorization carried in the appropriation for the National 
Guard and for the training of several of the reserve activities 
for them to invade the reserves of the stores of the Army to get 
supplies instead of our appropriating the money for that pur- 
pose. The committee believes that abundant stores are now 
carried as reserves, more than the necessities of the Govern- 
ment demand, and which can be profitably used for supplying 
these services. But there is a limit attached to the amount of 
these reserves. The War Department says it is necessary to 
keep on hand material sufficient to equip three field armies. 
That would mean a million and a half men. The committee 
thought if they keep a sufficient reserve for two field armies, 
or a million men, that would be enough, and that we should 
use all reserves in excess of that requirement. 

Mr. BLACK. The point I have in mind is this: Has the 
committee made a sufficient investigation of the matter to deter- 
mine to its own satisfaction that a provision allowing the Army 
to keep a sufficient reserve for two field armies, or 1,000,000 
men, will still permit the Secretary of War to issue to the 
National Guard a sufficient amount of equipment to comply 
with the estimates of the Militia Bureau? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. Take the question of uniforms and 
uniform materials: Now, our hearings showed that the Army 
had on hand four or five million uniforms—or parts of uni- 
forms, or yards of uniform cloth on hand—much more than 
necessary for reserve purposes, and that it would be good busi- 
ness to use up some of that reserve. 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, I am in thorough accord with the 
idea of the gentleman from Kansas to use all this surplus mate- 
rial possible, because we all realize that a great deal of the 
equipment becomes obsolete, and if we go ahead and spend our 
good money to buy new equipment and allow this other material 


to become obsolete the loss would be complete in some cases 
and very heavy in the aggregate. ¢ 

Mr. ANTHONY. There is other equipment in which the War 
Department is short, and they said that unless there is a limit 
put on it we would invade their reserves very seriously; for 
instance, in the case of cartridge belts, in which they have no 
surplus. On such things we want to be within reason. 

Mr. BLACK. If the gentleman feels certain that the provi- 
sion in the bill, to which I have referred, will not impound so 
large a quantity of equipment and supplies new in the handg 
of the War Department as to make it unable to comply with the 
National Guard request I shall be satisfied. 

Mr. ANTHONY. As the gentleman will notice, we are cut- 
ting down the amount that the War Department wants to hold 
in reserve 33 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; and I am in entire agreement with that 
policy and think it might be wise to go even further. That was 
the reason for my inquiry. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Httn: Page 92, line 7, after the word 
“men,” insert a new paragraph as follows: 

No part of the appropriations made in this act shall be available 
for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, foreman, 
or er person having cha: of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or ca to be made with 
a stop watch or other time-measuring device a e study ef an 
ch employee between the starting and completion thereof, 


job. of any su 

or of the mo s of any such employee while en such 

work; nor shall any part of the 3 made in act be 
mus or cash reward to any em- 


available 2 any premiums or 
pore in on to his regular except for suggestions result- 
1 3 improvements or economy in ihe operation of any Government 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment that it is legislation unauthorized on 
an appropriation bill; and regardless of what has been done 
heretofore, in all sincerity I make the point that it is not a 
limitation. It does not come within the Holman rule, It 
does not retrench expenditures, and it is against the rule just 
the other day suggested by the distinguished gentleman from 
from Connecticut [Mr. Trzson] to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Hicks], who was then in the chair presiding, and 
adopted by him as his decision on the question. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it is necessary to 
argue the point of order very long with the chairman of this 
committee. I think he was in the chair a year ago when the 
same point of order was made against identically the same 
amendment, and he held it in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL. I do not know how anyone can claim it is not 
in order at the present time, when it has been held in order for 
eight years. I am sure the present occupant of the chair was 
in the chair once, and I think he has been in the chair several 
times when this identical amendment has been held in order. 
has been held in order by the best parliamentarians in this 

ouse, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to be heard on the 
point of order when the gentleman gets through. 

Mr. HULL. I am through on the point of order. 

Fa The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
exas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, it is time that all these 
recent parllamentary cobwebs should be wiped out and that we 
should get back to the sane rulings that have been made in 
this House heretofore. They all run back to the ruling sug- 
gested the other day by the distinguished present occupant of 
the chair, made by Mr. Speaker Cannon, when he said that a 
limitation which is legislation, which directs affirmative action 
which restricts the discretion of an executive, should be ruled 
out of order on appropriation bills. That the Members of the 
House have the right to expect when an appropriation bill 
comes on the floor in charge of a committee that it contains no 
legislation, and that when it does contain legislation or when 
legislation is offered from the floor and a point of order is made 
against it, it should be sustained. I am sure that the Chair 
is not going to be carried away by what has happened hereto- 
fore. Garden seed amendments have been held in order time 
and again in the Committee of the Whole in former Congresses, 
and usually on committee rulings the Speaker of the House 
follows the decisions of the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. Every. year since I 
have been in Congress the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole has held the garden seed amendment in order. Yet the 
other day when that proposition was put directly up to the 
Speaker of the House he held that it was legislation on an 
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appropriation bill and that it ought not to be permitted, I 
submit to the Chair that this costs money to the Governinent. 
I submit to the Chair that the evidence is before our committee 
showing that where you prevent any kind of supervision over 
the employees of the Government in these various arsenals you 
do not get that degree of efficiency which this Government has 
a right to expect and that it is a wastage of at least 40 per 
cent of the money spent in these supply bills because of a lack 
of such supervision. Hence, it is not a retrenchment and does 
not come within the Holman rule, but a direct additional ex- 
penditure that is called for by this amendment; and I submit 
that the point of order should be sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Iowa wish to 
be heard? 

Mr. HULL, If it is necessary, certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. HULL. There is no question about the retrenchment 
that this amendment would call for. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the gentleman’s point, that the 
Holman rule sustains it? 

Mr. HULL. The point is that under the Holman rule it is 
a retrenchment. It wotld take 1,000 additional officers to 
enforce the Taylor system in our present Government fac- 
tories, There is no question about that. Now, if you have to 
pay 1,000 officers you have to increase the expenses of the 
Army. This is the Army bill, and it is a retrenchment under 
that bill. It is also a clear limitation. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. DENISON. As I understand the point, this is a limita- 
tion on the appropriation. It does not necessarily have to be 
a retrenchment to be within the rule. It is a limitation on 
the appropriation, and the point of order ought not to be 
sustained. It is clearly a limitation. 

Mr. HUSTED rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York wish 
to be heard? 

Mr. HUSTED. Very briefly, Mr. Chairman. This provision 
has been held in order so many times by Chairmen of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union that I 
supposed no Chairman would attempt to disestablish the prece- 
dents. But I believe there is good parliamentary ground for 
holding this provision out of order. This is a clear direction 
which interferes with executive discretion in the management 
of a department of the Government and is not really within 
the confines of a proper limitation. It is in effect a provision 
of substantive law, saying to this department of the Goy- 
ernment: “ You must not use a stop watch; you must not use 
any time-measuring devices; you must not pay a bonus.” It 
does not come within the reasoning that applies to a proper 
limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It is my 
belief that nothing is ever finally settled until it is settled right. 
The amendment now offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] has been ruled upon a number of times during my ex- 
perience in this House and has been decided both ways. The 
greater number, however, and all of the later decisions have 
been one way, holding that it is a limitation. The present 
occupant of the chair, quite probably, was one of those who 
guided entirely by recent precedent held it to be a limitation. 
However that may have been, he now believes in the light of a 
more thorough consideration that such rulings were funda- 
mentally wrong, that it is not a limitation of an appropriation 
but a positive restriction upon Executive authority, and to the 
extent of such restriction a change of existing law. 

In a decision of Mr. Speaker Cannon, to which I referred a 
few days ago when a somewhat similar question was pending 
before the Chair, the effect of the language was held to he 
decisive, and this became the point upon which the decision in 
that ease turned. Fourth Hinds’ Precedents, section 3935, 

What is the effect of the language in the case before us? 
It is to prohibit the officials in charge of our arsenals and other 
governmental establishments from doing what they might 
legally do if this restriction were not in force. For instance, 
without a restriction of this character they could make a time 
study with a time-measuring device. If this amendment is 
added to the bill, as it has been for many years past, then it 
will not be permissible for these time studies to be made. This 
is clearly and admittedly the effect and purpose of the language. 

It is not the province of the Chair to say whether the time 
studies ought or ought not to be made. That is a question 
for Congress to decide by appropriate legislation. It is the 
duty of the Chair to determine whether this amendment is a 
proper limitation on an appropriation pill under the rules of the 


House and to say whether the proposed language simply limits 
the appropriation or whether as a matter of fact it changes 
existing law, and is, therefore, legislation. The Chair believes 
that it is not a mere limitation on an appropriation but in effect 
is legislation, and therefore sustains the point of order. 

ene HULL. I respectfully appeal from the decision of the 

The CHAIRMAN. In order to relieve the Chairman from 
any possible embarrassment the gentleman from Oregon (Mr, 
Haw tex] will please take the chair, 

Mr. HAWLEY took the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I will ask for 
tellers. ; 

The question was taken, and tellers were ordered, 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairnian, I make the point that no 
quorum is present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. 
[After counting.] One hundred and nine Members present—a 
quorum, The Chair will appoint as tellers the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hutt] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON]. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported that there 
were 66 ayes and 26 noes. - 

So the decision of the Chair was determined to be the judg- 
ment of the committee. ; 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I have another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 92, after line 7, insert a new 4 

s 40 part of the moneys appro 5 sonoma section of 
this act shall be used or expended for the purchase or acquirement 
of any article or articles that at the time of fhe proposed acquirement 
can be manufactured or produced in each or any Government navy 
yard of the United States for a sum less than it can be purchased or 
acquired otherwise.” 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
against that amendment that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, it has been held in order for 
six years on both Army and Navy and fortification bills. I know 
that it does not make much difference any more whether you 
follow precedents or not. We seem to be setting up a new 
rule of running things to suit ourselves. But, gentlemen, that 
will not always last. It has been held in order by the best 
parliamentarians. It is a clear limitation and will save the 
Government money. There is no question about that. If you 
can not put on a limitation of that kind that will save money 
and save money on the face of it, I know of nothing you can put 
on in the way of retrenchment on any appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not had time to examine 
any of the decisions, but if the gentleman from New York has 
any authority or precedents he may present them. 

Mr. SNYDER. I have no precedents, but it is not a limitation 
or reduction of expenditure. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not a reduction of expenditure; it is 
a question whether it is a strict limitation or whether this is a 
requirement as to the qualification of things to be purchased. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. SNYDER. The point I make is there is no possible way 
that it can be determined at the time the purchase is made 
whether it can be produced for less in an arsenal, so that the 
point made, that it is a saving, is clearly a guess or an es- 
timate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is not a parliamentary 
proposition ; whether it can be ascertained or not I do not know, 
but it does not affect the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. SNYDER. But the gentleman from Iowa said that it 
was a Saying to the Government. I question that. I think it 
is clearly new legislation and has no place on an appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It occurs to me that it is in 
order as a limitation and is in order under the Holman rule. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, just a suggestion. 
Why is not this a limitation? Can not Congress now, if it legis- 
lates for a certain amount to be expended in general terms, put 
a limitation on it and say that no part can be used for the 
construction or building of 6-inch guns? Can not it put on a 
limitation by saying that no part shail be used for the purchase 
of articles from private persons? It is purely a limitation. I 
think there can be no question about it. 


— 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has offered an amendment very similar in 
character to the following provision already carried in the bill. 
On page 92 will be found this provision: 


No part of the moneys appropriated in this act shall be used for 
paying to any civilian employee of the United States Government an 


era 1 ry larger than that customaril id b; 
DAS, aandaa for, aenal ae Sork in the same en J 

I recall that when the provision which I have just read was 
offered as an amendment to this same Army appropriation bill 
in the session of Congress in which the appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1923 was passed a point of order was made 
against it upon the ground that it was new legislation. The 
Chair overruled the point of order upon the ground that it is 
a limitation, and therefore in order. I can see but very little 
difference, if any, between the language which I have just read 
and the amendment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutz]. 

Mr, HULL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has made a very 
good argument, but as a matter of fact that is not the point 
that my amendment covers. This-is to save money in the pur- 
chase or manufacture of articles appropriated for by this bill, 
and in no case can the language apply unless it saves money. 
The language itself says that the articles shall only be manu- 
factured in the navy yards when it may be done at a saying to 
the Government. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; I understand the effect of the amend- 
ment, I understand the gentleman from Iowa contends that 
his amendment is in order upon two grounds. One is under 
the Holman rule, and the other is that it is a limitation. I 
think the gentleman’s amendment is in order, because it is a 
limitation and is very similar to the one to which I called 
attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Brack] seems to be well taken. The same principle that 
would apply to the paragraph already in the bill would also 
apply to this amendment, It is a limitation because it is 
simply a description of a class of articles that may be pur- 
chased, if the articles to be purchased can be brought under 
the classification made. It seems to the Chair that it is a 
proper limitation upon an appropriation bill. It prescribes no 
new duties for any official, and it does not restrict any official 
except in a negative way by preventing him from expending 


appropriations. It seems to the Chair that it is only a limita- 
tion, and therefore is in order. The Chair overrules the point 
of order. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is designed to 
save money to the Government in the procurement of any 
article which may be procured under the authorizations in this 
bill, There are a great many Government factories making 
things, and there are a great many bureaus buying things. This 
amendment requires them to find out before they procure an 
article, before they make the contract, whether it can be made 
more cheaply out of the material already on hand in their own 
Government-owned factories. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL, Les. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows that the Government arse- 
nal to-day is about 6 cents a pound on steel castings higher than 
private bids? 8 

Mr. HULL. I know that the Government is making almost 
everything much more cheaply; and I know this, that to-day, 
yesterday, we had a bill asking for this very thing to be carried 
out in the other bureaus of the Government, and already the 

at manufacturers of the country are here protesting against 
etting the Government even make an estimate on their own 
work, for fear they will get the job away from them, and they 
claim to be efficient; and in this bill there is another provision 
trying to give them 25 per cent more when they buy. 

Mr, BEGG. Last April the Government arsenal advertised for 
bids for a good many thousand pounds of castings. They re- 
ceived 18 bids from private foundries. One was from the Gov- 
ernment. The Government bid was 174 cents and the lowest bid 
was 10} cents. Every other bid was lower than the Govern- 
ment. Yet the Government gave the contract to the arsenal. It 
is the old story of high prices for Government operation. I took 
the matter up with the Secretary of War myself, and his reply 
was that they had to give them something to do, even if it costs 
more, and I will give the gentleman the Secretary's letter, if he 
wants to see it. 

Mr. HULL, That does not apply to this amendment. This 
amendment provides that it must be done more cheaply. I have 
no objection to their purchasing articles outside, if they cost less, 
but I do have objections to their going outside and buying when 
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it can be manufactured more cheaply in the arsenals or navy 
yards. If it is cheaper, then let them manufacture it in their 
own arsenals. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment. I introduce the amendment from the 
naval bill, and the words “arsenal or Government-owned fac- 
tory ” should be included in the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous ` 
consent to modify his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment: Page 92, after line 7, insert a new paragraph 
as follows: 

“No pene of the moneys appropriated in each or any section of this 
act shall be used or expended for the purchase or acquirement of any 
article or articles that at the time of the proposed acquirement can be 
manufactured or produced in each or any of the Government arsenals 
or Government-owned factories of the United States for a sum loss 
than it can be purchased or acquired otherwise.” 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I oppose this amendment because 
under the amendment, if adopted, there is not any way to stop 
any ambitious operator of a Government factory from adver- 
tising for bids for anything they use in the way of Government 
supplies, and then saying, “ We can make that more cheaply in 
our own factories,” and even though they have not manufactured 
an article of its kind theretofore, and, after they have made it, 
it costs twice as much as the Government could obtain it other- 
wise, the Government has no recourse, 

I am not enthusiastic about the Government going into the 
manufacturing business beyond a very minimum point. The 
case cited happened last April with the Government foundries 
or arsenals, They advertised according to law for so many 
castings of various kinds, There were 18 bids submitted. The 
lowest bid was the bid submitted by an electric foundry, 10} 
cents a pound. The highest bid was 174 cents a pound. That 
was the Government bid. The contract was awarded to the 
Government. When I took it up with them, because the foundry 
happened to be located in my city, to ascertain why the bid 
was not given to the lowest bidder the answer that I received 
was that they had to have something to keep the men at work. 
I have another institution in my town that is the only institu- 
tion that does centrifugal casting of steel, and it makes castings 
that have never been equaled by any other process. That in- 
stitution gave to the Navy Department permission to use that 
process without the payment of royalty during the war. Yet 
to-day, to get a job from the Government, when he is a low 
bidder, we have to appeal to the highest authority and go over 
the heads of the men in charge. 

And I know, because we did it less than a month ago. These 
men who were doing this business for the Government are not 
out to get the lowest price. They are only interested in keep- 
ing the factory going and the men employed. Now, I prefer 
to employ the men in private industry rather than have the 
men on the Government pay roll, and therefore I am opposed 
to the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BEGG. I will gladly yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. One of the main obstacles in the amend- 
ment is this: Suppose the Government needs a certain lot of 
items and it wants to buy them, and it wants to get them 
right away. If the ones in charge of these arsenals will say, 
“We can manufacture these for less than you can buy on the 
outside,” it would prevent the Government from buying it there. 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Government would have to wait for 
them to be manufactured. If you will read the amendment 
carefully, it will prevent the Government from buying if they 
can be manufactured at the same or a less cost in an arsenal. 

Mr. BEGG. And add to that if the men in charge of the 
arsenal would merely make the statement that they can make 
them for less than they can go on the outside and buy; and 
then they make it, costing twice as much, the Government is 
the goat. 

Mr. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. If there be any real merit in this proposition presented 
by the gentleman from Iowa, there would be no necessity for 
this legislation at all. If the arsenal could make the items 
cheaper than they could be purchased, there is no law against 
their buying them now; and this is but an attempt to throw into 
the arsenals and Government factories of the country items 
now being made throughout the country and sold to the Gov- 
ernment at proper prices under extreme competition, If the 
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very fact that he Is trying to legislate: was a necessity, there 
would be something to it, but if the Government arsenals can 
make these items cheaper than they can be bought for on the 
outside at present, they need no law to do it. They can already 
make them, But the gentleman from Texas has raised a potent 
point. Suppose the Government wants to buy some item 


which it needs quickly, and just as it was about to purchase 


the item the Government said. We can make this cheaper, If 
we have the time.” Under that amendment, as I understand it, 
and I listened to its reading, the purchase could not be made 
if the officer in charge of the arsenal said he could make the 
item, and the Government would have to wait until it was 
made. It is nothing more or less than trying to take into the 
arsenals and Government factories of this country items Which 
could be made by private institutions of the country at fair 
prices, and have always been sold at fair prices and In large 
quantities, and deliveries. promptly made as they were wanted 
-by the Government, I the amendment on that basis. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNYDER. I WIII. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it the policy of the Government to go into 
the general manufacturing business? 

Mr. SNYDER. That is What they are trying to do, to put 
‘the Government into the general policy of manufacturing of 
military equipment. 

Mr. SNELL. Are not those articles made in navy yards for 
a ‘special specific purpose, for the manufacture of definite 
things for the use of the Army and Navy? 

Mr. SNYDER. ‘Bverybody-else except a few fellows who are 
trying to shift the policy. 

Mr. SNELL. Shift a policy that has always been followed? 

Mr, SNYDER. That is what it means, and nothing else. 

Mr. DALLIN GER. Mr. Chairman, this amendment does not 
mean what the gentleman from New York says it means. It 
only applies to things purchased by the War Department. The 
arsenals operated by the War Department are intended to make 
things for the Army, and they should make those things for 
which they are equipped if they can make them more ‘cheaply 
than they can be purchased from private concerns; and that is 
all that this amendment provides. 

Mr. SNYDER. How many items for the Military Department 
does the gentleman think the Army buys in this country; how 
many differant items? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, every Government I have 
ever ‘known about maintains arsenals and navy yards. They 
are essential parts of the military ‘and naval establishment in 
time of peace. ‘The provision that the manufacture of munitions 
of war in time of peace should be confined to government ar- 
senals.and navy yards is the one thing in the covenant of the 
League of Nations that everybody approves. If there had been 
‘a provision before tllis late war that no government should 
purchase ‘munitions of war in time of peace, but that they 
should be manufactured in its own arsenals, we would not have 
had the Krupps and other great munition manufacturers exert- 
ing their powerful influence in trying to bring about war among 
the nations of the world in order to make money out of the 
destruction of their fellow men. 

Mr. SNYDER. It does not mean merely war materials 

Mr. DALLINGER. What? = 

Mr. SNYDER. But everything from collar buttons to horse 
collars, 

Mr. DALLINGER. If the arsenals are equipped to make 
anything the War Department needs, when you have hundreds 
of millions of dollars of the people’s money invested in these 
ursenals— in real estate, in buildings, in equipment, and in ma- 
chinery—and are paying a large overhead expense for running 
them, I submit it to the sane Judgment of this committee that 
an amendment of this kind, which proposes that if you can get 
that thing made cheaper in these arsenals, that it is in the 
interest of the American taxpayer. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. The War Department needs automobiles. Would 
the gentleman recommend that it manufacture automobiles? 

Mr. HULL, There is no appropriation here for automobiles, 


und the gentleman’ knows it. 


Mr. DALLINGER, The question that the gentleman from 
Ohio asked has nothing to do with this amendment, any more 
than the speech of the gentleman from New ‘York [Mr. SNYDER] 
had nothing to do with the amendment. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, in response to 
the suggestion of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] as to 


the question of automobiles, let it be said that this amendment 
adds nothing, nor dees it propose to add anything, to the present 
manufacturing facilities, If I understand the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Iowa correctly, it simply means 
that the existing ‘facilities of the Government shall be utilized 
for the manufacture of things purchased by the War .Depart- 
ment where they enn be manufactured more cheaply in these 
existing facilities than they can on the outside. I have no 
objection to that. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman. permit a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Surely. 

Mr. ‘BEGG. The amendment, if I understood the reading, 
‘says that they shall not buy anything that can be made cheaper 
otherwise. Now, if they should decide to make automobiles 
cheaper, for less, could they not, under the amendment, buy 
machinery and start in on the manufacture of automobiles? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No. I do not think the 
amendment is capable of that construction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. HULL. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 40, nees 46. 

Mr..HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN, Tellers are demanded, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. HULL 
und Mr. -ANTHONY to act as tellers. , 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported 
ayes 52, noes 53. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 52 and the noes 
are 53, and the amendment is not agreed to. 

af. HULL. Mr. Chairman, there is one more in the affirma- 
tive. 

The CHAIRMAN. That makes ayes 53 and noes 53, and the 
amendment. is not agreed to. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for five. minutes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, thts bill carries appropria- 
tions for construction and repairs at the Naval Academy run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of dollars, and in the first 
paragraph on this page that we are reading it removes the 
limitation as to advertising for bids. I would like to ask the 
‘chairman of this -subcommittee to make a statement to the 
general committee and put it in the Recorp—the statement that 
he made to me privately that this, provision does not tontem- 
plate any large contracts. Large power is granted to the 
superintendent.and architect to let the contracts without adver- 
tising for bids, but I understand that these are for small con- 
tracts only. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The -gentleman refers to the authority 
granted to the superintendent at West Point in certain instances 
to waive advertisements? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I told the gentleman that this applies 
largely to repair jobs, where the experience has been that where 
bids are asked for these affairs they are two or three times, in 
many instances, what it costs them to go ahead and do the 
work, and they made such a good, showing to us as to the 
money expended in that way that we continued this authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without, objection, the pro forma ameni- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as. follows: at 

No part of the moneys appropriated In this act shall be used for 
paying to any civilian employee of the United States Government 
‘an average daily wage or salary larger than that customa paid by 
private individuals for corresponding work in the same locality, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Granam of Illinois: Page 92, lime 8, strike 
out lines 8 to 12, inclusive. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, this seems to be a bad day for arsenals: and 
navy yards. The committee in its enthusiasm in looking after 
the contractors of the country ought: not to go so far as to 
forget a few things that happened during the last war. 

This particular amendment is unjust and unfair. I have an 
arsenal in my district, as you all know, and therefore I sup- 
pose I am counted as interested. But this particular amend- 
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ment, which was originally offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], is unfair in its operation. 

Look at it for a moment. It provides that nobody in an 
arsenal shall be paid an average daily wage that is larger 
than that customarily paid in the same kind of industry out- 


side. It does not say he shall receive as much, but that he 
shall not receive more than the average daily wage. 

Let me show you how it works. I only want these people 
that work in the arsenals to receive the same kind of treatment 
that other men get who work in similar institutions; but the 
Luce amendment, which I have moved to strike out, is unfair 
in this particular. Let us take the case of a man who earns 
$1,500 a year. Suppose he works in an institution outside of 
an arsenal and works an average of 26 days a month, That 
is a large average. In the course of a year he works 312 days, 
That man makes on an average $4.80 a day. Suppose he Is 
working in an arsenal. He does not make the same number of 
days, because by act of Congress we have given him 80 days 
without work, for which he gets paid. So that you see he 
works only 282 days. Divide $1,500 by 282 and it is $5.80 a 
day, which is his average daily wage. 

Mr. ANTHONY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. In just a moment. 

Mr, ANTHONY. I want to make just one inquiry. Does not 
the gentleman think that any fair-minded board in the War 
Department would take into consideration the statement of the 
gentleman in regard to the day’s wage? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. They ought to, if it were not for 
the express language of the law, which says that the workman 
in a Government arsenal shall not have a greater average wage 
than a similar man who works outside. The law we have made 
says that. Therefore, those who run the arsenals of the country 
are entirely justified in following the law that we have laid 
down. If the wages of those who work in arsenals are fixed 
by a labor board, as was the custom before this law went into 
effect, they will get the same wages as those who work outside, 
but under this provision they do not get it, and it is because 
of our law which Congress has passed, 

Mr. HUSTED. Is there not an administrative reason why 
this should go out? It seems to me it is utterly impossible to 
determine with any reasonable degree of accuracy what the 

average civilian wage is that is paid in kindred employment 
in the same locality. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Oh, absolutely. 

Mr. HUSTED. As a matter of administration it is an im- 
possible provision. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. It is an impracticable provision. 
It was offered here by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luck] at the close of a day, very hurriedly adopted without 
consideration, and has been written into this bill. It ought 
to go out. These men ought to have the same pay, no better, 
no worse; but they ought to have the same pay; and In order 
to avoid confusion this provision should be stricken out. 

Mr, SISSON. Mr. Chairman, let the amendment be reported 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk wiil again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Grawam of Illinois: Page 92, line 8, strike out 
lines 8 to 12, inclusive, 


Mr. SISSON. That is all right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. a 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


All material purchased under the provisions of this act shall be 
of American manufacture, except in cases when, in the judgment of 
the Secretary of War, it is to the manifest interest of the United 
piate to meke purcbases abroad, which material shall be admitted 
ree 0 uty. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point 
of order on the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recognizes the gentleman under 
the reservation of the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I call on the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brae] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNyDER] to rally to my 
“assistance in eliminating this section from the bill. A little 
while ago those gentlemen insisted that the Government ought 
to buy its supplies wherever they could be purchased most 
cheaply, irrespective of the fact that perhaps at the very 
Same moment the Government might possess a plant erected 
at Government expense and maintained at Government expense 
which might be made idle by the purchase of such materials 
from private manufacturers. Here we have a provision that 
all material purchased under this bill shall be of American 


manufacture except in cases when in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War it is to the manifest interest of the United 
States to make purchases abroad. What does that mean? This 
bill contains large appropriations for ordnance supplies; for 
steel and armament. It contains large appropriations for sea- 
coast cannon of heavy caliber. It contains large appropriations 
for the purchase of munitions, gunpowder, explosives, chemical 
gases and chemical warfare supplies. What does it mean 
unless it means that the Secretary of War must buy his steel 
from the United States Steel Corporation or same of its sub- 
Sidiaries? What does it mean unless it means that for muni- 
tions and ammunition he must buy those supplies from the 
Du Pont Powder Co., or some of its subsidiaries? 

Mr. SNYDER. Or somebody else. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Or somebody else” the gentle- 
man says. Yes; somebody else; but I would like to know who 
else in this country is engaged in the manufacture of munitions 
on any scale comparable or sufficient unto the needs of the 
Government unless it be the Du Pont Powder Co. or its subsi- 
diaries? The gentleman does not answer, of course. 

Mr. SNYDER. There are many of them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, And where are we to get our oil? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. As is suggested by the gentle- 
man from Alabama, where are we to purchase the oil consumed 
by the various agencies of the War Department? Of course, 
everybody knows where it will be purchased. 

Mr. SNYDER. In Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; it will not be purchased 
from Texas. The oil may come out of the ground in Texas, 
but most of the beneficiaries of the purchases of oil will reside 
in the gentleman’s State. Whether it comes from Texas or 
Pennsylvania, whether it be purchased from people in my State 
or the gentleman’s State, the Government ought to buy it where 
it can be purchased most cheaply. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, why should we pay a bonus? 
The Chair ruled that the Hull amendment, which would prevent 
the payment of bonuses, was not in order because it was not 
a limitation; but here the Government is going to pay a bonus 
on its steel purchases, on its oil purchases, on its munition 
purchases, and that bonus will go to American companies, I 
want to patronize American industry, but I want American in- 
dustry to be able to compete with the industries of the world. 
I want to be fair to American industries, but I want American 
industries to be fair to the Government. And if such great 
combinations in this country that, according to the statement of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear] published in the 
Recorp of this morning, have been accumulating such enormous 
dividends and surpluses, are not willing to compete with similar 
manufacturers in other portions of the world, I am unwilling 
to further increase those surpluses by bonuses from the Treas- 
ury of the United States. If the section is eliminated it will 
not be necessary to buy materials abroad. But if we tie the 
hands of the Secretary of War and tell him he can not buy 
abroad, then steel and munition industries will fix their own 
prices. If they know that the Secretary of War may go into 
the markets of the world, domestic manufacturers will meet 
competition, they will meet competitors in foreign countries, 
and we shall not have to go abroad to make such purchases. 

I want to ask the Republicans in the House of Representa- 
tives if they are unwilling to trust the Secretary of War to 
make purchases under the present law? Do you fear that he 
will not be just and fair? If you are willing to trust the Secre- 
tary of War, why do you want to put him in a strait-jacket? 
Why do you want to say that he may not buy in the markets of 
the world? 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman interpret lines 15, 16, and 
17 of this section? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
to abide by my interpretation. 

Mr. SNELL. I will if the gentleman interprets it rightly. 
What does this mean, When in the judgment of the Secrethry 
of War it is to the manifest interest of the United States to 
make purchases abroad” ? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What does the gentleman say it 
means? 

Mr. SNELL. It means that he can if it is for the benefit of 
the country to do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. All right, accept that. 

Mr. SNELL, Then what is the gentleman hollering about? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know that everybody who dis- 
agrees with the gentleman from New York is simply hollering. 
Everybody who has a mind that can not be precisely fitted to 
the procrustean standard of his own is uselessly taking up the 


I shall if the gentleman will agree 
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time of the House. The gentleman emerged from the cloakroom 
a few minutes ago when he heard the interests of the manu- 
facturers were imperiled by the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. The gentleman rushed in to protect the in- 
terests of the manufacturing concerns. Because gentlemen 
have the effrontery to rise here’ and try to look after the in- 
terests of the American people who must pay the bills the gen- 
tlemen exclaims that we are hollering about something. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman answer my question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; according to his own con- 
struction. The gentleman from New York says that when in 
the judgment of the Secretary of War it is for the manifest in- 
terest of the United States he can purchase abroad. If that is 
true, why do you want to limit him at all? If you know he 
will purchase it abroad only when it is for the best interest of 
the United States, then it follows he ought to purchase it at 
home only when it is for the best interest of the United States. 
Why hog tie him by a statute and why provide that he shall be 
limited at all? Let him go out into the markets of the world 
and let him buy anywhere. But it does not mean that. It is 
merely a refuge for the man who seeks to meet the argument 
such as I am making on the floor. It is not the intention of the 
gentleman who drafted the amendment to permit the Secretary 
of War freedom in making purchases, but the real purpose is 
to deliver the War Department to a noncompetitive market. 
Whenever there is a great contract to be let for ordnance, you 
will find the manufacturers and their friends will go to the War 
Department, with a list of fixed prices in one hand and this 
bill in the other hand, and they will call the attention of the 
Secretary of War very carefully to the language of this para- 
graph and to the fact that Congress intended that such pur- 
chases should be made in the United States, and, the gentleman 
ought to know, that that will be the case. But in order to meet 
the argument they say, “ Except, however, in those cases in which 
it is for the manifest interest of the United States,” and those 
cases will be mighty few and mighty far between. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


expired. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, this provision is merely a 
general declaration in favor of the purchase of American 
goods, and nothing more than that. I do not see how any 
American can take exception to such a declaration. It is a 
declaration on the part of Congress that where American 
goods can be purchased by the War Department consistently 
with the best interests of the United States American goods 
shall be purchased. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I will. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is the gentleman quite sure 
that he is accurate in that statement? 

Mr. HUSTED. I feel quite sure about it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Under existing law is it not 
a fact that except in cases of emergency bids are required; 
that the War Department when it makes a contract shall 
require bids? 

Mr. HUSTED. That is the general policy, except in cases 
of emergency and of small purchases such as we have re- 
ferred to here to-day. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it not the law that bids 
must be required? 

Mr. HUSTED. Yes; but we make exceptions in cases of 
small items. We had a case here to-day, alluded to on the 
fioor, of certain repairs to buildings for which we specifically 
provided that no public bids are required. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Congress made that exception. 
Now, the law of the country, as I understand it, is that bids 
must be asked upon these contracts, unless exception be made 
by the law. Under this provision you are repealing that law; 
yon are providing that the Secretary of War may not consider 

ids. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. He must confine his considera- 
tien wholly to American articles. 

Mr. HUSTED. I do not agree with the gentleman. The 
Secretary of War, under this provision, in the case that goods 
he wants to acquire can not be purchased in this country at a 
reasonable price or in sufficient quantities or of the character 
and quality desired, must permit bids on foreign goods, There 
is nothing to prevent that. On the contrary, the law requires it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course not; but, under the 
law as it exists now, he has to consider the offering of bids. 

Mr. HUSTED. After all has been said, this is simply a 
general declaration in favor of American goods. I do not see 
how any American can reasonably take exception to such a 
declaration. There is ample provision here, made in the very 


terms of this paragraph, for the acquirement of goods abroad 
if American goods can not be obtained in sufficient quantities 
or at a reasonable price or of the desired quality. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, what is the status of this? 
Is the point of order made or reserved? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is reserved. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular 


order, : 

Mr. HICKS. Let us have the regular order. 

Taa CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point of 
0 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that this is legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
it is not a limitation in that it interferes. with the discretion 
of an executive officer in the purchase of material, which he 
has now under existing law, as I understand it, and it changes 
existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kansas wish tọ 
be heard upon the point of order? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I merely call the attention of the Chair to 
the fact that all of the language of the paragraph is un- 
doubtedly in order with the possible exception of the last line 
containing the words “which material shall be admitted free 
of duty.” All of the language preceding that is a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN, As the Chair reads this amendment, the 
first part of it, excepting the last line referred to, is merely a 
limitation, though not stated in the language of a limitation. 
. aer, phrase, which material shall be admitted free 

u 8 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, before the Chair makes the 
final decision, may I make this observation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am advised by the gentlemen of the 
Ways and Means Committee that that is now existing law, 
carried in the tariff law. 

The CHAIRMAN, If it effects anything at all, it certainly 
is a change of law, and therefore would make the paragraph 
subject to a point of order. The Chair sustains the point of 


0 x 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reoffer the paragraph 
with the last clause eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, f 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 8 Mr. STAFFORD: Page 92, after line 7, insert: 
“All material purch under the provisions of this act shall be of 
American manufacture, except in cases when, in t of the 
Secretary of War, it is to the manifest interest of the Uni States to 
make abroad.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that it is not a limitation; that it is legislation on an 
F bill; and that it is not germane to this part of 

e si 

The CHAIRMAN. As to the limitation, the Chair has al- 
ready expressed his opinion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair 
hear me on the subject? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, I thought I had before me the 
provision with respect to the making of contracts, but I find 
that I am mistaken. However, the gentleman from Kansas can 
correct me if I make any mistake about what the law is. 
Under the law now, except in cases of emergency, the War De- 
partment, in order to secure materials, is required to advertise 
for bids, and it is required to accept the lowest bid made under 
all of the conditions laid down, no matter where that bid comes 
from. If it be made by a foreign manufacturer, it has to be 
accepted if the conditions are complied with. Am I not correct 
in that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think so, except in such specified in- 
stances where Congress has waiyed that requirement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. This, therefore, is a 
proposition on an appropriation bill to change that existing 
law. g 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
entirely within the law relating to the purchase of materials by, 
the War Department to provide in the advertisement for bids, ' 
in any particular case, that the goods on which the bid is asked 
must be of American manufacture? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, that is on the merits of | 
the proposition. This is a point of order which is pending now, | 
and not the merits of the proposition that we are discussing. | 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It appears that the existing stat- 
ute is as stated by the gentleman from Tennessee, The act of 
March 2, 1901, reads in this way: 

fter, ti f ancy, o here it is impracticable 
to oaea eer a tan n ee l ontas for the i of the 
various departments and posts of the Army, and of the branches of the 
Army service, shall only be made after advertisement and shall be 
purchased where the same can be purchased the cheapest, quality and 
cost of transportation and the interests of the Government considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the mind of the Chair that floes not 
touch the question. The only question in the mind of the Chair 
is whether this is strictly a limitation. Suppose it were phrased 
in this language—suppose the paragraph read— 

th ropriated under the provisions of this’ act 
shah be used to purchase any but American material— 

We have a right to make that limitation 
except in cases where in the judgment of the Secretary of War 


And so forth. Would not that mean exactly the same as the 
language as it now stands? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say very frankly to the 
Chair when you bring in the exception it will fall within the 
ruling the Chair made a few minutes ago on the stop-watch 
proposition. That is not what this provision in the bill says. 
With all possible respect to the Chair, the provision of the bill 
does not say anything about any part of the money appro- 
priated, but says everything appropriated under the provisions 
of this act. This changes existing law in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I make this suggestion to the Chair? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. That while it is evidently intended that 
this amendment should be a limitation, it is not couched in 
such language as would make it a limitation, and until it is 
so drawn in language that makes it a limitation it is certainly 
out of order. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will examine more carefully 
the exception referred to by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman is correct in the statement 
that the basic law compels them to accept the lowest bid, how 
do you explain the illustration I gave, which happened last 
April, where they accepted castings at 71 cents a pound higher 
than the lowest bid and higher than 11 other bids? How do 
you explain that? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
tion for it; I did not do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is attempting to reduce the 
language in the form of a limitation and has encountered the 
very difficulty to which the gentleman from Tennessee calls 
attention, that in the exception there lurks one additional re- 
quirement that gives to the Secretary of War a discretion 
which the Chair understands he is not clothed with at the 
present time. That is the difficulty, with a more careful inves- 
tigation of the exception. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to clothe 
a limitation im any particular form in order to make it a limi- 
tation if when applied to the legislation and its appropriation 
it does place a limitation on expenditures. “ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thoroughly agrees to that. 

Mr, MONDELL. That is what this paragraph clearly does, 
although it is not in the usual form of a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman go one step further 
and take the other point? Is not the Secretary clothed with 
additional power than that which he now has? In other words, 
at the present time would he under existing law have the au- 
thority to buy in the way that this would authorize him to buy, 
and if that is true, it changes the Secretary's authority to the 
extent that it is legislation. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of War must 
under the law and in goed conscience make purchases in such 
a way as he believes to be in the interest of the United States 
Government. We do not modify that authority or that duty. 

The CHAIRMAN. But is not the gentleman widening his au- 
thority—an authority he would not have now under the law? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not at all, because except for this limita- 
tion that is exactly what the Secretary would have to do now 
under the law. He would be compelled to make his contracts 
with the lowest and best bidder in the interest of the United 
States, and now we are making an exception to that, and we 
say that he shall purchase in the United States, except he must 
still have regard for the interest of the United States in the 
matter, 5 


Of course, I have no explana- 


Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. If I have the floor. 

Mr. HUSTED. Is it the contention here that the Secretary 
of War is compelled to accept foreign-made goods if he does 
not want them and does not believe it is in the best interest 
of the Government to buy them? I do not believe there is 
such a thing in the law. 

Mr. MONDELL. That is the only logical construction you 
can place on the statement of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, no, Mr. Chairman; under 
the law, as I read it, the Secretary of War would have ample 
authority to make it a condition of any public letting if in 
his judgment the best interests of the United States Govern- 
ment required it, and specify right in the bid itself that the 
goods must be of American manufacture. 

Mr. MONDELL. If the Chair will allow me again for a 
moment to call his attention to the language referred to by 
the gentleman from Tennessee, “except in cases when in the 
judgment of the Secretary of War it is to the manifest interest 
of the United States to make purchases abroad”; the law at 
the present time requires the Secretary of War to make pur- 
chases as it appears to the interest of the United States to do. 
Now, we make an exception in the first part of the paragraph 
by providing that the Secretary shall purchase materials 
in the United States unless—and the word “unless” could 
be used in lieu of the word “‘except,” the meaning would be 
the same—uniess he finds it to the interest of the United 
States to buy abroad. It does not change the character of 
the limitation by adding that additional language. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr, Chairman, while I am opposed to the point 
of order, so far as it strikes at the merits of the proposition, 
I believe it is subject to a point of order from the parliamentary 
standpoint. This amendment gives to the Secretary discretion- 
ary powers that he does not now possess. By granting him 
functions in addition to those now enjoyed it is legislation 
under our precedents and under our rulings. This limitation, 
so called, is so in form, but in substance it is legislation, and 
is put into this bill for the purpose of allowing certain things 
to be done that can not now be done. This makes it legislation. 
Therefore I think it is clearly subject to.a point of order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman is 
entirely in error. A limitation may add to the authority or 
discretion of the Secretary; it may take from. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, it is manifest that the Secre- 
tary of War, if he properly performs his duty to our Govern- 
ment, must.exercise his own best business judgment. The claim 
is made that under the language of this provision the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of War would be broadened. I fail to see 
how it is broadened in the slightest degree. 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman allow the Chair to ask 
him a question? 

Mr. HUSTED. Certainly. 

sae CHAIRMAN, Just what is the purpose of this para- 
graph? 

Mr. HUSTED. The purpose of this paragraph is to make a 
general declaration in favor of American goods. It is really 
wholly ineffective except as viewed from that standpoint. It 
does not grant any additional discretion. It does not limit any 
authority. It is simply a reenactment of the general power of 
the Secretary of War coupled with a specific declaration in 
favor of American goods. It is a declaration of a policy, and 
nothing else, There is no limitation placed on the Secretary of 
War. There is no increase of his discretion. The paragraph 
provides that the Secretary of War may purchase foreign goods 
if, in his opinion, the interest of the Government requires such 
action. He can do that now. Wherein is there a limitation on 
his authority or discretion? 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hustep] is very candid about this propo- 
sition. He admits that the amendment is no limitation. He 
says its only effect is to make a declaration of a general prin- 
ciple, a glittering generality. If it is not a limitation, then it 
is not in order. 

Of course, it does not come under the Holman rule, because 
it does not reduce expenditures; but, on the other hand, in all 
probability it will increase expenditures, because the present 
law requires competition by bids. This amendment destroys 
that, because it limits competition to the United States, except 
in certain particular cases. 

Now is it a limitation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman read that part of 
the law? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The present statute is— 


Hereafter, except in cases of emergency, or where it is impracti- 
cable to secure competition, the purchase of all supplies for the use of 
the various departments and posts of the Army and of the branches of 
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the Army service shall only be made after advertisement, and shall be 
purchased where the same can be purchased the cheapest, quality and 
cost of transportation and the interests of the Government considered. 

Now the present statute requires the Secretary of War to 
buy under advertisement where he can buy cheapest. But if 
this amendment is adopted, that law, to the extent of the 
limitation, if it be a limitation, must give way. 

Now, the Chairman this afternoon very courageously over- 
ruled a long line of decisions in passing upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL], and the Chair- 
man said that it was the duty of the Chair to look beyond the 
clouds and the dust and to see what was the real purpose of an 
amendment, whether it be a limitation or legislation, when 
offered to an appropriation bill. 

What is the purpose, whether it is avowed or admitted? 
What is the purpose? The purpose is to prevent the Secretary 
of War from purchasing any goods except American goods, 
with the little exception made in this provision. The Chair 
knows that that is the purpose of it, The Chair knows that the 
gentlemen who offered this amendment are not concerned with 
the limitation merely as to the expenditure of funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. Suppose it simply said, “ No part of the 
appropriations in this act shall be used for the purchase of 
articles made abroad.” Would not that be a limitation? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In all candor to the Chair, I 
really think that would be a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. I wish to have the gentleman from 
Texas help the Chair, in order to creep around these points. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I say that would be a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now show what would happen. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Unfortunately that has not been 
offered. We are passing only upon what has been offered. If 
this is not in order it seems to me It is the duty of the Chair to 
rule on what is before the House, and then, if the gentlemen in 
their anxiety to put this through will offer something else, we 
can meet that when we come to it. But the difference between 
that provision and this provision is that at present the Secre- 
tary has a discretion to purchase at home or abroad. At pres- 
ent he has that discretion in that he must consider not only the 
interests of the Government, but he must buy where it is the 
cheapest. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is just the point the Chair wishes 
to hear the gentleman upon. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am glad that in stumbling 
around I finally ran into what the Chair was trying to put in 
my mind. Under the present law the Secretary of War is re- 
quired by law to buy where he can buy the cheapest, and if this 
amendment is adopted, unless American prices are lower than 
abroad he can not buy at all. The law would still require 
purchases in the cheapest market, but a limitation, such as the 
Chair suggests, would deny to him the money with which to pay 
for the purchase, except in the case of the purchase of Ameri- 
can goods. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Is it not in order on an appropriation bill 
to make a declaration in favor of a protective tariff? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think that is a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr, LONDON. That is what it amounts to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If it is the intention of the gentleman from 
Kansas to move that the committee rise, the Chair will ask the 
privilege of reserving his decision until morning, because the 
Chair realizes that this is an important matter. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trrson, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 18798) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill 
of the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 18559. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to the 
following: 
aie Mr. Morin, for the remainder of this week, on account of 

ness. 

To Mr. FUNK, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 23 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Friday, January 19, 
1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 


914. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a draft of legislation which will allow 
transportation to reserve officers of the Army when called to 
duty, was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAWLEY: Committee on Ways and Means. H. J. Res. 
422. A joint resolution permitting the entry free of duty of 
certain domestic animals which have crossed the boundary line 
into foreign countries; without amendment (Rept. No. 1425). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McCORMICK : Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1878. 
An act to permit the State of Montana to exchange cut-over 
timberlands granted for educational purposes for other lands 
of like character and approximate value; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1426). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCORMICK: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 3790. 
An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to enter into 
an agreement with Toole County irrigation district, of Shelby, 
Mont., and the Cut Bank irrigation district, of Cut Bank, Mont., 
for the disposal of the surplus waters of Milk River, Two 
Medicine, Cut Bank, and Badger Creeks not needed by the 
Indians of the Blackfeet Indian Reservation for domestic or 
irrigation purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1427). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. MONTAGUE: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 1016. 
An act to amend an act entitled “An act to repeal section 
3480 of the Revised Statutes of the United States”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1428). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SNYDER: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 13835. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to appraise 
tribal property of Indians, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1429). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEA of California: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 18882. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to establish a commission to be known as the United 
States Coal Commission for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion in connection with questions relative to interstate com- 
merce in coal, and for other purposes,’ approved September 
22, 1922; without amendment (Rept. No. 1430). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 13907) to provide for refund 
of certain estate taxes erroneously collected; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MUDD: A bill (H. R. 13908) fixing the pay for the 
officers and men of the United States Naval Academy Band, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, urging Congress to give careful and 
favorable consideration to House bill 13574. authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to erect a monument at Fort Pierre, 
S. Dak., to commemorate the explorations and discoveries of 
the Verendrye brothers, and to expend not to exceed $25,000 
therefor; to the Committee on the Library. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: A bill (H. R. 13909) granting a pension to 
Willie A. Mankin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 13910) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of George T. Silvers; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 13911) granting a pèn- 
sion to Lusania V. Center; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 13912) granting a pension 
to Lillian Ensminger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HENRY: A bill (H. R. 13913) providing for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site for the erection of a post office for the 
village of Canisteo, N. X.; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of 8 A bill (H. R. 13914) grant- 
ing a pension to Eliza Forbes; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: A bill (H. R. 13915) for the relief of 
Daniel A. Spaight; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18916) for the relief of Elizabeth Tabele; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 13917) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth E. Lanam; to the Committee on Invalid 

Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (II. R. 13918) granting a pension 
to Wallis Bailey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18919) granting a pension to Henry E. 
Booth; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 18920) granting a pension to Robert 
| McQueen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McDUFFIN: A bill (H. R. 13921) authorizing the 
President to appoint Géorge d. Scherer to the position and rank 
| of captain in the Quartermaster Corps of the United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H, R. 13922) granting a 

nsion to William L. Ross; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, _ 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 13923) granting an increase 
of pension to Essie Pursel; to the Committee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 

By Mr. ROACH: A bill (H. R. 13924) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth M. Griffith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 13925) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie E. Moore; to the Committee on 

| Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO, 


Under clause 1 of Rute XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6907. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Atlantic City, N. J., protesting against the passage of the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

6908. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of Father Felix, O. S. B., 
Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C., and others, praying that the 
Congress of the United States extend aid to the famine-stricken 
people of Europe; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6909. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Fargo, Cogswell, Hatton, Sarles, Finley, Hankinson, Hunter, 
Mayville, Churchs Ferry, Lidgerwood, Walhalla, Milton, En- 
delin, Sheldon, Bisbee, Hoople, Fairmont, Page, Hannah, Forest 
River, Hamilton, Forman, St. Thomas, Inkster, Park River, Mil- 
nor, Lakota, Northwood, Bathgate, Cavalier, Lisbon, Hillsboro, 
Pembina, Larimore, Tower, City, Casselton, and Grand Forks, 
all in the State of North Dakota, favoring the passage of the 
Towner-Sterling bill; to the Committee on Education. 

6910. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Forman, N. Dak. 
Hunter, N. Dak., and Grand Forks, N. Dak., favoring the aboli- 
tion of discriminatory tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6911. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution adopted by the American 
Legion in national convention assembled, calling upon Congress 
to take up and act upon measures pending in Congress regard- 
ing the disposition of Muscle Shoals; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

6912. Also, petition of a mass meeting of citizens of New 
York City, favoring a first-class Army and Navy at all times; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


6913. By Mr. FULLER: Resolutions of the Illinois State 
Federation of Labor, favoring the recognition by the United 
States of the soviet government of Russia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6914. Also, petition of the National Council of Farmers’ 
Cooperative Marketing Associations, concerning credits and in- 
crease of maximum loans by farm-land banks from $10,000 to 
$25,000; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6915. By Mr. KELLEY of Michigan: Petition of Cleo E. 
Baker and 21 other residents of Lansing, Mich., favoring repeal 
of the tax on small arms and ammunition; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6916. Also, petition of the Hall & Downie Hardware Co. and 
20 other residents of Flint, Mich., favoring repeal of the tax on 
7750 arms and ammunition; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 

6917. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Port of New York 
Authority, E. H. Outerbridge, chairman, opposing any reduction 
of appropriations for rivers and harbors maintenance and im- 
provement as recommended by the Chief of Engineers for the 
port of New York; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6918. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of United States Customs 
Service, San Francisco, Calif., favoring better pay for customs 
4 — 5 in the United States; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

6919. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Buffalo, N. Y., favoring aid to Germany and Austria; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6920. Also, petition of H. H. Koehler and five other citizens 
of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring help for Germany and Austria in 
regard to food which is to be bought from the United States; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6921. By Mr. MORIN: Petition of Bavarian National Asso- 
ciation of North America, Section No. 41, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
urging the passage of House Joint Resolution 412, purporting 
to extend aid to the people of the German and Austrian Repub- 
lics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6922. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition signed by Theo. H. Mulch, 
Westwood, N. J., and others, in support of legislation extending 
immediate aid to the people of the German and Austrian Re- 
publics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6923. Also, petition signed by Max Rumain, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N. J., and others in surrounding towns, in support of 
legislation, extending immediate aid to the people of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

6924. Also, petition signed by H. J. Schubert, Hackensack, 
N. J., in support of legislation extending immediate aid to the 
people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6925. By Mr. RIORDAN: Petition of 25 citizens of New 
York, to extend aid to the people of the German and Austrian 
Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6926. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 15 citizens of Convoy, 
Ohio, urging action on House Joint Resolution 412, for the relief 
of famine conditions in Germany and Austria; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

6927. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of Olaus Johnson and others, 
of Bergen, N. Dak., protesting against House bill 13195 and 
Senate bill 4130; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE, 
Fruway, January 19, 1923. 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 16, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 


SPEECH OF MR. BOYDEN BEFORE REPARATION COMMISSION. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
present from the Committee on Foreign Relations, in reply to 
the resolution submitted by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], 
the authentic text of the remarks of Mr. Boyden on January 9, 
1923, together with a memorandum showing the differences 
between that text and the version contained in the New York 
Times, which was printed in the Recorp. I ask that the text 
I present may be printed in the Recorp in the usual RECORD 
type, and the matter indicated in parallel columns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The errata and the text are as follows: 


BoyvEN. 

Page 1, paragraph 2, line 7: 

Who though in fact not a 
judge expressed his own per- 
sonal view. 

Page 2, paragraph 2, line 5: 

That the action or the fail- 
ure this act might reasonably 
hae 

Page 2, paragraph 3, line 9: 

And do not realize at the 
time. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


And though in fact not a 
judge to express his own per- 
sonal view. 


That action or failure to act 
might reasonably have * . 


And did not realize at the 
time. 


Page 3, Boyden’s word “juridical,” in paragraph 2, line 1, 
and paragraph 3, line 1, becomes “ judicial” in the RECORD. 


Page 4, paragraph 1: 

“With regard to the letter of 
March 21, Mr. Boyden consid- 
ered that the commission did 
not by its terms abandon its 
right under the treaty to re- 
port a voluntary default. At 
the time when the letter was 
drafted he had called the atten- 
tion of his colleagues to the 
danger which existed from the 
language used which had been 
quoted. He did not remember 
exactly what views his col- 
leagues then held, but it might 
be taken for granted that the 
language would not have been 
accepted by certain delegates 
if they had thought it elimi- 
nated the possibility of report- 
ing a voluntary default.” 

Page 4, last paragraph : 

The argument would have 
weight if urged to show that 
the commission’s decision upon 
the amount of coal which Ger- 
many could supply without 
undue interference with its in- 
dustrial requirements was in- 
correct. 

Page 5, paragraph 2: 

But having expressed his 
view of the legal situation Mr. 
Boyden desired to add that 
several of the foregoing con- 
siderations, particularly Ger- 
many’s need for coal * , 
reported a default. 

Page 5, paragraph 3: 

The report by the commis- 
sion of the wood default 
seemed to him to be very de- 
fective. When reporting a 
voted default it was of the ut- 
most importance. * * * The 
commission was the tribunal 
which found the accused 
guilty; * + + 

Page 6, last paragraph : 

It was understandable that 
Germany's opinion of her own 
requirements should affect her 
attitude. Her opinion on this 
point and the facts on this 
point were both of great im- 
portance in connection with 
the extent of her culpability. 
In that connection it would 
seem with all fairness to Ger- 
many that the report should 
emphasize the percentage 
which expressed the real ex- 
tent of the default—while the 
default was important from 
the financial point of view, as 
Mr. Delacroix had explained— 


“With regard to the letter of 
March 21, Mr. Boyden consid- 
ered the commission did not by 
its terms abandon its right 
under the treaty to report vol- 
untary default. He did not re- 
member exactly what views his 
colleagues then held, but it 
might be taken for granted 
that the language used would 
not have been accepted by cer- 
tain delegates if they thought 
it eliminated the possibility of 
reporting voluntary default.” 


This argument would have 
weight if used to show that the 
commission’s decision upon the 
amount of coal which Germany 
could supply without due inter- 
ference with its industrial re- 
quirements was incorrect. 


But having expressed his 
view of the legal situation Mr. 
Boyden desired to add several 
to the foregoing considerations, 
particularly in regard to Ger- 
many's need for coal * * * 
reported the default. 


The report by the commis- 
sion on wood default seemed 
to him to be very defective. 
When reporting voluntary de- 
fault it was of the utmost im- 
portance. * The com- 
mission was a tribunal which 
found. * * * 


It was understandable that 
Germany's opinion of her own 
requirements should affect her 
attitude. Her opinion on this 
point and the facts on this 
point were both of great im- 
portance in connection with 
the extent of Germany's de- 
fault. The report should em- 
phasize the percentage which 
expressed the real extent of 
the default—while the default 
was important from a finan- 
cial point of view, as Mr. Dela- 
croix had explained—Germany 
had made a very considerable 
effort in a very difficult mat- 


Boypen—Continued. 

the percentage of demand 
which Germany had not sup- 
plied was small, and this must 
be recognized as proving that 
Germany had made a very con- 
siderable effort in a very dif- 
ficult matter and had attained 
a very large measure of suc- 
cess, 

Page 7, last paragraph, line 5: 

+ + + of the failure of TiC Rye 
Germany in the execution of Germany 
her obligations. obligations, 

(Conjunctions and articles added and omitted, but they do 
not change sense.) 

TEXT OF MR. BOYDEN’S REMARKS ON JANUARY 9, 1923. 


Mr. Boyden stated that not being one of the official judges, 
as were his colleagues, it would be easy for him to remain 
silent, but he preferred to assume his own responsibility in 
his personal capacity, as they assumed theirs in their official 
capacity. In English and American courts it was not uncom- 
mon for a person of judicial education to sit with the official 
judges as an “amicus curiæ,” who, though in fact not a judge, 
expressed his own personal view. Mr. Boyden had endeavored 
to form an opinion upon the judicial aspect of the situation. 

Paragraph 17 of annex 2 referred to default and paragraph 
18 referred to voluntary default. Mr. Boyden was in agree- 
ment with the decision of the commission that in both cases 
voluntary default was intended. 

What was voluntary default? One excuse for nonperform- 
ance would be recognized by all, viz, force majeure,” but in 
Mr. Boyden's view the expression “voluntary default“ in- 
cluded other excuses. It meant the doing or the failure to 
do something with the knowiedge at the time that the action 
or the failure of this act might reasonably have the effect of 
resulting in default. 

There was in Mr. Boyden's view a very considerable differ- 
ence between the question then under discussion and the ques- 
tion as it had arisen in connection with deliveries of timber. 
The demand for timber was a single demand. The main reason 
for the timber default seemed to consist in the difficulties 
which arose from the depreciation of the marks. These diffi- 
culties were of an extraordinary nature such as had never 
before arisen in Germany and it was easily conceivable that 
the persons who had to meet them did not at once see how 
to meet them and did not realize at the time that their failure 
to do certain things promptly would result in default. Nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Boyden was inclined to think that even in 
connection with wood there had been a voluntary default 
within the meaning of the treaty. The difference between 
the timber question and the coal question lay in the fact that 
the coal requirements were monthly requirements. The Ger- 
mans, faced with deficits in any month, ought at once to have 
taken whatever precautions were necessary to see that those 
difficulties, whatever they had been, were avoided during the 
next month. They had failed to do this and the deficits had 
continued month after month. 

One further juridical point arose to which Sir John Brad- 
bury had referred in connection with the purpose of paragraph 
17. In Sir John Bradbury’s opinion the purpose of that para- 
graph was to enable the commission to appeal to the govern- 
ments only when the measures at its command had proven 
inadequate to enforce obedience. That was a perfectly com- 
prehensible interpretation and explained in a large part the 
difference between Sir John Bradbury and his colleagues as to 
the action to be taken. Mr. Boyden's own reading of para- 
graph 17 was, however, different. In his view the commission 
was required to report any voluntary default forthwith, partly 
for the information of the governments and partly to enable 
the governments to take such action as they thought fit. Mr. 
Boyden recognized that the previous action of the commission 
with respect to coal defaults had not been consistent with that 
interpretation, for the commission had not automatically re- 
ported defaults as they had arisen. Although this previous 
practice did not, in his view, represent the waiver of a right, it 
was, nevertheless, a practical fact which should be taken into 
account, particularly by the governments themselves, in what- 
ever action they might take. 

From the juridical point of view, he was of opinion that the 
argument put forward by the German delegation to the effect 
that in private contracts a deficiency of 10 per cent did not 
constitute a default was of no value. The treaty did not con- 
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ter and had attained a very 
large measure of success. 


of the failure of 
in executing her 
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template the application of any such commercial custom to its 
provisions. 

With regard to the letter of March 21, Mr, Boyden considered 
that the commission did not by its terms abandon its right 
under the treaty to report a voluntary default. At the time 
when the letter was drafted he had called the attention of his 
eolleagues to the danger which existed from the language used 
which had been quoted. He did not remember exactly what 
views his colleagues then held, but it might be taken for granted 
that the language would not have been accepted by certain dele- 
gates if they had thought it eliminated the possibility of report- 
ing a voluntary default. 

The argument to which the German delegation attached the 
most weight was that concerning the needs of Germany as indi- 
cated by her importation of nearly as much coal as she was 
delivering to the Allies. Legally that argument seemed to him 
to be applicable not to the question of a voluntary default but 
to the decision of the commission as to the demands made on 
Germany. 

The argument would have weight if urged to show that the 
commission's decision upon the amount of coal which Germany 
could supply without undue interference with its industrial re- 
quirements was incorrect. But the commission’s decision re- 
mained a decision unless changed and Germany’s industrial re- 
quirements had nothing to do with Germany’s obligations to 
carry out the decision so long as it was not changed. 

But having expressed his view of the legal situation Mr. Boy- 
den desired to add that several of the foregoing considerations, 
particularly Germany’s need for coal and her importation of 
coal from abroad, the previous practice of the commission with 
respect to coal default and the commission’s letter of March 21, 
had a practical bearing on the situation which would naturally 
be taken into account by the governments after the commission 
reported a default. 

The report by the commission of the wood default seemed to 
him to be very defective. When reporting a voted default it 
was of the utmost importance for the commission to report the 
extent of the intention which had entered into that default. The 
commission was the tribunal which found the accused guilty; 
punishment would be meted out by another tribunal. It was 
therefore of the greatest importance that the exact nature of 
the crime should be reported by the commission so that the 
punishment by the governments might fit the crime. Mr. Boy- 
den agreed with Sir John Bradbury that the word “ punish- 
ment” was not appropriate, and that the real purpose of the 
provision was constructive. The real point was that the report 
should be made in such a way as to aid the governments in 
adopting methods which would lead to constructive results. 
But it was of equal importance that the quality of the crime 
should be made plain in the report whether the results were to 
be punitive or constructive. The commission in its report on 
coal deliveries should set forth not only the fact of default but 
also the causes of the default and all extenuating circum- 
stances. It was only upon such a basis that the governments 
could fairly perform their duty in the matter. 

If Mr. Boyden were asked to express in a few words what 
Germany had failed to do, he would say that Germany had 
failed to take those exceptional and rather extraordinary meas- 
ures month by month which were necessary to cope with the 
difficulties which the experience of previous months had shown 
would arise. 

It was understandable that Germany’s opinion of her own 
requirements should affect her attitude. Her opinion on this 
point and the facts on this point were both of great importance 
in connection with the extent of her culpability. In that con- 
nection it would seem, with all fairness to Germany, that the 
report should emphasize the percentage which expressed the 
real extent of the default. While the default was important 
from the financial point of view, as Mr. Delacroix had explained, 
the percentage of demand which Germany had not supplied was 
small, and this must be recognized as proving that Germany had 
made a very considerable effort in a very difficult matter and 
had attained a very large measure of success. 

Mr. Boyden had hitherto confined himself to the voluntary 
default on the part of Germany and the reasons which tended 
to lessen her culpability. If, however, he were making a report, 
he would go further and would deal with the whole question of 
the failure of Germany in the execution of her obligations 
under the treaty and would explain that the conditions im- 
posed by the treaty had been demonstrated by experience to be 
impossible and that that impossibility had affected not only 
Germany's financial situation and her financial obligations to 
the Allies but also her obligations like these in respect of coal 
and wood. He would further express the opinion which he had 
already expressed before the commission that the continuance 


of these conditions had already resulted in a great. loss of 
money to the Allies and would result in still further loss so 
long as they were maintained. 


SOME RURAL CREDIT CONTROVERSIES. 
WALL STREET VERSUS THE FARMERS. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, on November 22 I addressed this 
body relative to activities in connection with rural credits legis- 
lation. Prof. Samuel McCune Lindsay, president of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, has taken some exceptions to what I 
said. He has released his letter to the press and has suggested 
that I place his letter in the Recorp so that it may have the 
same recognition as had my speech. I request unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp the letter of Professor Lindsay, 
together with a news item in reference to same which appeared 
in the Washington Star on January 15, 1923, and my reply to 
Professor Lindsay, together with a short editorial from the 
Manufacturers Record for January 4, 1923, entitled “ Propa- 
ganda of New. York banking interests to control the appoint- 
ment of a new governor of the Federal Reserve Board,” and 
that these may be printed in the usual 8-point type. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Rxconp in 8-point type, as follows: 

THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
IN THE Orry oF NEw YORK, 
January 10, 1923. 
Hon. EDWIN F. Lapp, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Lapp: On November 22 you addressed the Sen- 
ate in order, as you said, to raise a warning voice“ concerning 
the meeting of the Academy of Political Science which was to 
take place on November 23 and 24 at the Hotel Astor in New 
York City. You also said that you addressed the Senate in 
order to warn it in time before it was “too late” to appreciate 
the “tremendous import to the people of this country“ of the 
discussion of the money problem, under the auspices of the 
academy, which might lead to recommendations to the Senate 
concerning the purport and origin of which the Senate ought 
to be forewarned. 

As a scientist, teacher, educator, former college president, and 
editor, you might be supposed to be better informed as to the 
purposes and impartial scientific character of meetings like 
those of the academy and also to know that no resolutions or 
recommendations are made at such meetings, neither do they 
lend themselves to propaganda of any kind, but have for their 
sole purpose untrammeled public discussion looking to the en- 
lightenment and education of public opinion on economic, social, 
and political problems of national interest and concern. 

As proof of the dangerous character of this meeting and of 
others which you imagine are being planned and engineered by 
what you call the influence of bankers and Wall Street, you 
cited the personnel of the committee on program and arrange- 
ments, which, according to your description, consisted of 10 
economists, college presidents or professors, one Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York, a lawyer and former Postmaster General 
of the United States, the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, a Congressman from New York, a journalist, a 
retired banker, three bankers [Mr. Lamont, Mr. Catchings, and 
Mr. Warburg], “and a son of another financier,” George W. 
Perkins, jr. You sum up your comment on these persons by 
saying: 

“It seems to me * * * that anyone who had given any 
serious study to economic conditions in this country would find 
no hesitancy in reaching the conclusion that this committee on 
program and arrangements—with the possible exception of a 
few who might be mingled in for ‘trimmings’—is constituted 
of minds entirely in accordance with the banking interests. 
Any program arranged by this committee for the discussion of 
the money problem would naturally be arranged with a view- 
point of developing the ideas of the big bankers.” 

If that conclusion is justified, it is very strange that none of 
the three bankers you mention took any part themselves in the 
program of this meeting. 

You then single out for special comment the program of one 
session of the meeting presided over by Prof. Edwin R. A. 
Selignian, the program of which you cite in full, as follows: 

1. Introductory address of the presiding officer. : 

“2. Agricultural financing. Eugene Meyer, jr., managing di- 
rector War Finance Corporation, Washington, D. C. SYDNEY 
ANDERSON, Congressman from Minnesota, chairman Joint Com- 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry. 3 

“3. Fall in agricultural prices, causes and remedies. George 
E. Roberta, vice president National City Bank, New York City. 
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“4, Should the farmer have additional credits to enable him 
cd hold his crops for better prices? Jesse E. Pope, Washington, 
C. 


“5. Discussion. Thomas P, Gore, former United States Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma.” 

You state that you are “ heartened that the name of former 
Senator Gore appears” and “to learn that the farmers will 
have a friend in court * * * because of his presence.” 

It would not seem that any fair-minded person should find 
cause for alarm in that program with such a background. I 
am, therefore, prompted to ask myself what was the real 
reason for your warning to the Senate and your lengthy ad- 
dress at an unusually busy time in the Senate, devoted to what 
is obviously a phantom of your imagination. It can hardly be 
accounted for by lack of information nor as a willful attempt 
to deceive. The proceedings of the meeting will be published 
in full, as is customary, and, in fact, are now in press. That 
volume will best answer the insinuations which you so unjustly 
make concerning the program and the men connected with it. 
It will include speeches of some men like Prof. Irving Fisher, 
who discussed the theory of “ the stabilized dollar,” with which 
most bankers are wholly in disagreement. You may be inter- 
ested to know that Henry Ford was invited to speak at this 
meeting or to send a representative of the staff of the Dear- 
born Independent, in order that his views of the money problem 
should be authoritatively presented for consideration. From 
the whole trend of your speech I am led to assume—but would 
be glad to be corrected if I am mistaken—that you are in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Ford's theory that the solution of agricultural 
financing is to be found in the issue of “soft” money. In fact, 
you say in one place: 

“I wish to place the farmers on guard at this time that if 
they are to get any legislation which will be of lasting benefit 
to them it must be on a basis of real money. No system of 
loaning of bank credits or rural credits, or whatever alluring 
name that will be offered, will serve to do anything else than 
to push the farmer into the quagmire of debt.” 

Following the usual methods of the Dearborn Independent 
you begin an attack upon Paul M. Warburg and Eugene Meyer, 
jr., in an attempt to show that the work that both of these 
gentlemen have done as servants of the public has been done 
or is being done in the interests of Wall Street by misstate- 
ment of facts, insinuations, and fallacious reasoning based on 
assumed false premises. You introduce Mr. Warburg as “a 
prince of the house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., another money-trust 
firm of international bankers, It is asserted Warburg is the 
father of the present financial system known as the Federal 
reserve system. He is the gentleman who devised the trap into 
which was led the entire American Nation,” and so forth. 
You may know, because it is a matter of public record, that 
Mr. Warburg left the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. eight years ago 
when he entered the Federal Reserve Board. 

I am informed that he has had no connection or interest in 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co, since he withdrew from it in 1914. You may 
also know that he left the Federal Reserve Board in 1918, and 
has devoted himself for a year and a half to the development 
of an acceptance corporation, He had urged the creation of 
corporations of this type for many years as essential to the 
development of our foreign trade and our discount market, 
and the chief function of such a corporation is to facilitate 
the transportation of American farm products to foreign coun- 
tries. You know, of course, how easy it is to awaken the 
farmer’s suspicion and antagonism by reference to Wall Street, 
and so you have rehashed the threadbare tale of the wicked 
Money Trust and the international bankers, headed by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and have not hesitated, 
untruthfully, to associate Mr. Warburg's name with the latter 
in order to discredit him with the farmer and also to fan the 
farmer’s distrust of the Federal reserve system and of banks 
in general. ; 

It is useless to answer your attack on the Federal reserve 
system when you reiterate arguments so often contradicted that 
the collapse of prices for agricultural products is due to oper- 
ation of the Federal reserve system. How often has it been 
pointed out that the prices for farm products rose and fell 
simultaneously in all markets of the world? Canadian and 
Argentine wheat, not subject to the policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, fell in price at the same time as American wheat, 
All began to decline long before the Federal reserve system be- 
gan to contract its loans. I think the American farmer is be- 
ginning to see that he is suffering chiefly from the crippling 

‘of European markets which can not absorb our surplus and 
from a maladjustment of wages. All the credits in the world 
can not permanently boost prices unless the purchasing power 
of the world is restored. If it had not been for the protection 


afforded by the Federal reserve system both business men and 
farmers of the United States would have been exposed to far 
greater suffering. Our quick return to the gold standard and 
the placing of business on a solid basis in which the forces of 
supply and demand are working unhampered, while Europe is 
still in the throes of violent economic disturbance, is largely 
due, in my judgment, to the excellent functioning of the Federal 
reserve system. It is also true that the bulk of complaints 
concerning lack of credit comes from sections of the country 
served by country banks unwilling or unable to make use of 
the Federal reserve system, 

To the best of my knowledge Mr. Warburg has never claimed 
to be the father of the Federal reserve system.” Together 
with many others, he has contributed his share in its creation, 
and he has every reason to be proud of it. I am told, how- 
ever, that he may lay claim to a more exclusive right of author- 
ship when it comes to the War Finance Corporation, which, 
it is said, was substantially his creation. Shortly after the 
armistice, and after he had left the Federal Reserve Board, 
in a speech before the United States Chamber of Commerce in 
November, 1918, he was one of the first to advise the conver- 
sion of the War Finance Corporation into a peace finance cor- 
poration. Not all the banks were in sympathy with the organi- 
zation of the War Finance Corporation and most of them op- 
posed very openly and strenuously the continuation of its oper- 
ations after the conclusion of the peace. Whether they were 
right or wrong, the fact remains that it was an instrument of 
Mr. Warburg’s creation under Mr. Meyer's active operation, 
which has rendered substantial aid to the farmers during a 
period of acute distress, and the farmers have expressed them- 
selves as highly appreciative of this. i 

One of the outstanding progressive moves made by the farm- 
ers has been the development of cooperative selling of agri- 
cultural products, and in this Aaron Sapiro is said to have 
been one of their most helpful advisers. The banks are not 
at all unanimous in support of this idea; indeed, there is a good 
deal of skepticism and distrust with regard to the scheme. 
You go out of your way to stigmatize Mr. Meyer—“ another 
Wall Street manipulator —and Mr. Sapiro—who took no part 
in our academy meeting—as men of whom the farmer should 
beware because they might be instrumental in delivering con- 
trol of these cooperatives to the banks. Forbid the time may 
ever come when the unseen hand of Wall Street or any special 
group of financiers has the control of organized farmers in 
their grasp. If such come true, then their organization will 
prove a boomerang to come back and strike, a viper to curse 
and wound them in their adversity.” 

I have gone into these details at such length because, un- 
less you were talking in amazing ignorance, an analysis of your 
arguments leads to the conclusion that in attacking these three 
men you could not honestly have singled them out because they 
represented the banks, nor that you could have attacked the 
program committee because you really believed that it formed 
the background for some dastardly attempt to be made on the 
farmers by the bankers. It seems more logical to suppose you 
desired to attack three men whom the Dearborn Independent 
would single out as representatives of what it calls “ inter- 
national finance” of the Hebrew faith. I am writing this let- 
ter in order to put the question point-blank to you, so that you 
may answer it and so that the Senate that you addressed and 
the farmers for whose benefit—or misguidance—your speech 
was made should not be left in any doubt as to what you really 
meant. Are you a proponent of Mr. Ford’s theory that strives 
to supplant interest charges by the issue of soft money, and 
do you think that the country is best to be served by attacks 
on men of the Jewish faith, when such attacks are based en- 
tirely on the propagation of malicious lies? 

In your future speeches if you should wish to draw on the 
Dearborn Independent for the statement of facts, let me warn 
you in advance that it is a good source of reference for willful 
or negligent misstatements. Let me give you only two illus- 
trations so that you may have no doubt as to the correctness 
of my statement. The Dearborn Independent told the farmers 
that Paul Warburg took part in the peace negotiations at Ver- 
sailles on the American side, while his brother was a repre- 
sentative on the German side. This is an absolute lie. Paul 
Warburg did not go to Europe during the war, and not until 
long after the conclusion of the treaty of Versailles. In a simi- 
lar manner the Dearborn Independent, in order to prove its 
thesis of the danger of the world domination to be exercised 
by the Jews, has stated to its innocent readers that Millerand, 
Kerensky, and many similar prominent Gentiles are Jews. 

I am frank to admit that I am using this opportunity of stat- 
ing these facts to you because, I hope that in doing so some of 
those may be reached whose minds have been willfully poisoned 
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by the Dearborn Independent and also because I think that 
men in Congress should be warned to watch and fight attempts 
of this sort to stir up class and race prejudice, If I should be 
mistaken in my assumption and should you disapprove of the 
policies of the Dearborn Independent as much as I do, nothing 
would give me greater pleasure than to have you state this on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Inasmuch as your speech, with its unfair interpretation and 
incorrect statements concerning the purposes and character of 
our academy meeting has been given wide publication in the 
columns of the ConaressionaL Recorp and has been reprinted 
elsewhere, as I note in the columns of the Call Magazine (New 
York Call, December 17, 1922), I am giving copies of the letter 
in reply to the press, and you are at liberty to publish it in 
the ConGrEssionaL Record if you wish to bring it to the 
attention of the Senate in the same manner as you raised a 
voice of warning. 

Yours truly, SAMUEL McCune LINDSAY. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Star, Monday, January 15, 1923.] 
CHARGES SENATOR LADD BACKS “ FORD THEORIES ”—REPLY TO SPEECH 

AGAINST FARM-CREDIT LEGISLATION BASED ON FEDERAL RESERVE 

SYSTEM. 

New York, January 15.—Replying to a speech in the Senate 
last November by Senator Lapp, Republican (North Dakota), in 
which he warned against any farm-credit legislation based on 
the Federal reserve system and favored by the large banking 
interests, President Samuel McCune Lindsay, of the New York 
Academy of Political Science, suggested in an open letter to the 
Senator that the latter’s alarm was occasioned evidently by his 
“sympathy with Henry Ford’s ‘soft’ money theories” and his 
adoption of Mr. Ford's “ unwarranted attacks“ on international 
bankers of the Hebrew faith. 

Pointing out that Senator Lapp referred to the program of the 
annual meeting of the academy, then about to take place, which 
provided discussion of agricultural tinancing among other things, 
Mr. Lindsay said : 

“As a scientist, teacher, educator, former college president, 
and editor, you might be supposed to be better informed as to 
the purposes and impartial scientific character of meetings like 
those of the academy and also to know that no resolutions or 
recommendations are made at such meetings, neither do they 
lend themselves to propaganda of any kind, but hav- for their 
sole purpose untrammeled public discussion looking to the en- 
lightenment and education of public opinion on economic, social, 
and political problems of national interest and concern.“ 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR LINDSAY. 


My DEAR PROFESSOR LINDSAY: In response to your very 
interesting communication of the 10th instant, wherein you 
take issue with a certain speech delivered by me in the Senate 
on November 22, 1922, in which I took occasion to point out to 
the Senate and the country a certain conference called by the 
Academy of Political Science in the city of New York for the 
purpose of considering The money problem,” and in which I 
also discussed certain of the problems facing the farming inter- 
ests of this country, I make this hasty reply in order that you 
may clearly understand that I take great pleasure in replying 
to you. It is quite interesting to note that it took you two 
months to prepare and post your letter of exceptions to my 

Also I might note that it seems a strange coincidence 
that at about the same time I received other communications 
from other parties relative to the same matter and couched in 
somewhat the same vein of argument. But, of course, my 
dear Professor, it is a mere coincidence, and I do not mean to 
imply that you have been in conference with anyone relative 
to the subject matter of your communication. In the due 
course of events I would expect it to take about two months for 
the big banking groups of this country to formulate a reply 
to the speech about which you seem to be so unnecessarily 
sensitive. If you do not choose to drag our correspondence, 
it might be that we can develop a very profitable discussion for 
the American people. Due to the press of other official matters, 
I regret that I am compelled to make a limited reply to you 
at this time. 

You seem to be interested as to the manner in which I have 
reached some of my conclusions. I will say that when I com- 
menced my study of the money question I approached the 
study with no view of proving any particular theory or advo- 
cating any special cause. My single purpose was to find out 
where the trouble lay. I wanted to know what was funda- 
mentally wrong. I had no ax to grind and no pet theories 
to defend; I simply wanted the truth. 

Shortly after my election to the United States Senate, and 
before coming to Washington to take the oath of office, I was 
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casting about trying to ascertain the causes that were re- 
sponsible for the economic conditions that have played such 
havoe to the agricultural interests of this country. First, I 
started out with the idea that our transportation facilities were 
largely responsible for our troubles. With that in view, I made 
several trips to different points in the country in order that 
I might study the situation in detail. I did not follow that 
lead very long before I became convinced that I was on the 
wrong track, and that the banking system of the country 
was, more than any other factor, responsible for the situation 
in which we now find ourselves—a condition in which the agri- 
cultural interests of the greatest Nation en earth are almost 
reduced to a state of peasantry while certain banks are piling 
up untold wealth. 

Acting upon my convictions, I arranged for conferences with 
representative bankers in the Twin Cities and in Chicago for 
the purpose of canvassing the situation. From the standpoint 
of a layman, I prepared a series of questions that I wanted to 
ask the bankers, which questions—being honestly answered— 
might throw light upon the situation. Before I had finished 
talking with the bankers of the above-mentioned cities my 
suspicions had become verified, and from that time on I have 
felt that I was following the right lead. 

After coming to Washington I continued to investigate and 
study the money and banking problem and am now fully con- 
vinced that our financial system, and especially as it has been 
administered, is at the bottom of the major portion of our 
troubles. In order to bring the question squarely before the 
public I introduced a bill bearing on the subject early in the 
special session of the Sixty-seventh Congress. It is Senate 
bill 2604. I am somewhat surprised that you have not 
known my position on the matter since my bill has been before 
the Senate for so long a period, and since that is so do you not 
think it is either a confession of ignorance on your part or a 
matter of presumption to seek to define my position on the 
question as other than the record shows it to be? I have made 
several speeches on the subject, and I do not see how they have 
escaped the attention of one who claims to be so thorough in 
his study of current issues and economic questions. I might 
add, the bill is still before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Shortly after the bill was introduced I noticed through press 
reports that the President of the National City Bank of New 
York was becoming somewhat alarmed with regard to the pos- 
sibility of legislation of that kind. In an address before the 
Chamber of Commerce in Boston, Mass., he referred to the 
legislation and appealed to members of the chamber of com- 
merce to use their influence to counteract any movement along 
the line indicated in the bill. His position was simply another 
confirmation of the fact that I was on the right track. Inci- 
dentally, he mentioned the names of Mr. Ford and Mr. Edison in 
connection with the same subject. I think this was the first 
time I ever knew that Mr. Ford was interested in the money 
question. 

Since that time I have noticed a great many statements in 
regard to Mr. Ford’s position on the money question, but I 
have not seen where he himself has taken any definite stand 
as to a complete monetary system for the United States. 
Therefore it is impossible to answer your question as to 
whether or not I am in sympathy with Mr. Ford’s theory. I 
do not know what his theory is. I understand he is in favor 
of the abolition of the present false gold-basis standard, with 
that I am in thorough accord. As to the clever reference to 
“soft” money we will pay a little more attention. It occurs 
to me that a great many people are trying to define Mr. Ford’s 
position for him, just as you evidently tried to do with me in 
your letter to me, but I am more interested in knowing just 
what Mr. Ford’s position is rather than what you or anyone 
else say it to be. There can be but little doubt that Mr. Ford 
has caused a great deal of worry in the camps of special 
privilege and predatory interests. It would seem to me that 
his success should recommend his methods to other industrial 
leaders instead of a constant attempt from all sources at their 
command to destroy him. Since you choose to line yourself 
up with those who would destroy him, it is no concern of mine, 
and is really a matter of small moment. You attempt to prove 
to me the fairness of your organization in dealing with your 
recent discussion of the money problem and seek to leave the 
impression with me that the conference was for the purpose 
of developing information and learn somethiag of the problem, 
and you cite the fact that Mr. Ford was invited to join in the 
discussion, yet in the same remarkable document you declare, 
in effect, that Ford is all wrong and you attempt to ridicule 
him. Indeed, it seems that Mr. Ford showed rare wisdom in 
refusing to come before a jury stacked against him. Had 
he come I suppose you would hold him up to the public as an 
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illustration of your “broadmindness,” just as you sought 
consolation in statement relative to Prof. Irving Fisher, 
although I am at a loss to understand just what satisfaction 
you get out of his connection with the conference. 

My speech called for no criticism from you, or anyone else, 
relative to the racial or religious issue. My criticism of Mr. 
Warburg and others was a criticism of their acts and connec- 
tions, and without thought of race. You evidently would like 
to sidetrack the issue to a question of race and religion. I 
have found that to be one of the favorite weapons of those 
who dare not face the real issue. I want you to distinctly 
understand that I have treated the money problem and the 
problems of the farmer with a view of the economic issues in- 
yolved and without reference to race or creed. You, the inter- 
national bankers, or any of the representatives of their system, 
will not sidetrack me upon a racial or religious issue, no mat- 
ter how fascinating it may be to you. I want it fully and 
definitely understood that you are the gentleman who has 
raised this question, apparently as a subterfuge for lack of 
argument, and it is to your everlasting discredit and to the 
discredit of your organization that you should resort to such 
methods. I do not wish to appear harsh, but I do want you to 
understand, my dear Professor, that since you have attempted 
to raise this issue, which can be for no other purpose than be- 
clouding the real issue, you must bear the responsibility for it. 
As for your defense of Mr. Warburg, Mr. Meyer, and others, I 
will have more to say. It matters not to me whether they 
are Warburgs or Morgans, whenever I feel that their policies 
and actions are detrimental to the American people I expect to 
voice my protest and do not propose to be scared off by any 
bugaboo of a subterfuge argument. Since receiving your com- 
munication I have had on my desk several of the back num- 
bers of the publications of your society. I am absolutely un- 
able to agree with you that you do not indulge in propaganda. 
You warn me against depending upon the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent for my facts. I have never yet done so, But your 
letter also caused me to look ever some of the back numbers of 
that publication, and I am quite free to admit that it strikes 
me as being an authority of less prejudice, and of more sound 
facts than the publications of your society. 

You seem to be worried about the statement relative to Mr. 
Warburg's connection with the Federal reserve system. 

I wish to quote the introduction to one of the publications 
of your organization—the same being a compilation of Mr. 
Warburg's Essays on banking reform in the United States.” 
The introduction was written by your noted friend, Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, and I feel sure you will aceept him as 
an authority. It is as follows: 

“The essays which are here collected and published in book 
form not only are valuable in themselves, but form a land- 
mark in the history of American contributions to the banking 
problem. It is in a general way known to the public that Mr. 
Warburg was in some way connected with the passage of the 
Federal reserve act, and his appointment to his present respon- 
sible position on the Federal Reserve Board was acclaimed on 
all sides with a rare degree of approval and congratulation; 
but I fancy that it is known only to a very few exactly how 
great is the indebtedness of the United States to Mr. Warburg. 
For it may be stated without fear of contradiction that in its 
fundamental features the Federal reserve act is the work of 
Mr. Warburg more than of any other man in the country. 

“Up to a very few years ago, virtually all the efforts of the 
banking reformers in this country were directed to securing 
what was called elasticity of the currency through the aboli- 


tion of the bond reserve for bank-note circulation. Neither the. 


report of the Indianapolis monetary conference nor the schemes 
of the committee of the New York Chamber of Commerce a 
decade later attempted to do anything more than that; and no 
single plan seemed to approve itself to the country. The two 
new ideas which were injected into the discussion by Mr. War- 
burg were, first, the shifting of the emphasis from the currency 
problem to the reserve problem, and, second, the advocacy of 
the principle of rediscounting a new kind of commercial paper. 

“The first point is fully explained in the essay on the United 
States Reserve Bank of the United States. Mr. Warburg re- 
called to our mind what had been forgotten by most of us. that 
the real pith of modern banking is the question of the reserve, 
and that the essential weakness of the American system was 
the extreme decentralization of resources, resulting in the time 
of stress or trouble in every individual bank attempting to 
secure its own solvency in disregard either of the welfare of 
other banks or of the needs of the business community. In 
essay after essay Mr. Warburg hammered on this one idea 
until he got it firmly fixed in the opinion, first of the experts 
and then of the general public. Without some method of com- 


bining the seattered resources of the individual banks it was 
clear that no essential progress could be made. 

“The second point was equally new to the American public, 
although, like the first, it was a familiar achievement of mod- 
ern reform abroad. Mr. Warburg pointed out that the 
absence of proper two-name commercial paper and the non- 
existence of any central bank or banks at which such paper 
could be instantly rediscounted for cash, compelled the banks 
either to invest their money in illiquid securities or to loan the 
funds on the stock exchange, thus producing the remarkable 
variations in the money rate and bringing about the periodi- 
cal stringency in the money market. 

“After his lucid exposition of what might be accomplished 
by a rediscounting and thus introducing into the United States 
the so-called discount policy of European countries, it was 
gradually realized that this was the second essential feature 
of banking reform. 

“Mr. Warburg also called attention to the advantages of a 
new currency not based upon the deposit of Government bonds, 
but he made it clear that this reform, which was the sole objec- 
tive of all previous schemes, was of only minor importance and 
that it would follow as a necessary consequence from the adop- 
tion of the two fundamental points mentioned above. ‘These 
two principles form the real backbone of the new Federal 
reserve law. When the Aldrich commission was appointed it 
was not long before Senator Aldrich—to his credit be it said— 
was won over by Mr. Warburg to the adoption of these two 
fundamental features. The Aldrich bill differed in some im- 
portant particulars from the present law. It went further in 
the direction of centralization and it involved less control by 
the Government of banking operations. The new act is in some 
details superior to the Aldrich bill; in others inferior. The 
concession in the shape of the 12 regional reserve banks that 
had to be made for political reasons is, in the opinion of Mr. 
Warburg, as well as of the writer of this introduction, a mis- 
take, for it will probably, to some extent at least, weaken the 
good results which would otherwise have followed. On the 
other hand, the existence of the Federal Reserve Eoard creates 
in everything but in name a real central bank, and it depends 
largely upon the wisdom with which the board exercises its 
great powers as to whether we shall be able to secure most of 
the advantages of a central bank without any of its dangers. 

“In many minor respects also the Federal reserve act differs 
from the Aldrich bill, but in the two fundamentals of com- 
bined reserves and of a discount policy the Federal reserve act 
has frankly accepted the principles of the Aldrich bill, and 
these principles, as has been stated, were the creation of Mr. 
Warburg and of Mr. Warburg alone. 

It is this fact which gives especial interest to the present 
collection of essays which are printed just as they were 
originally published and which show the gradual development 
in unimportant points of Mr, Warburg’s thought. In weighing 
the merits of these essays it must not be forgotten that Mr. 
Warburg had a practical object in view. In formulating his 
plans and in advancing slightly varying suggestions from time 
to time it was incumbent on him continually to remember that 
the education of the country must be gradual and that a large 
part of the task was to break down prejudices and remove 
suspicions, His plans therefore contain all sorts of elaborate 
suggestions designed to guard the public against fancied dan- 
gers and to persuade the country that the general scheme was 
at all practicable. It was the hope of Mr. Warburg that with 
the lapse of time it may be possible to eliminate from the law 
not a few clauses which were inserted, largely at his suggestion, 
for educational purposes, 

“As it was my privilege to say to President Wilson when 
originally urging the appointment of Mr. Warburg on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, at a time when the political prejudice 
against New York bankers ran very high, England also, three- 
quarters of a century ago, had a practical banker who was 
virtually responsible for the ideas contained in Peel’s bank act 
of 1840. Mr. Samuel Jones Lloyd was honored as a conse- 
quence by the British Government and was made Lord Over- 
stone. The. United States was equally fortunate in having 
with it a Lord Overstone. And while it is not the custom for 
America to confer peerages upon its distinguished citizens it is 
fortunately beginning to become the practice to induce them 
to accept positions of great public responsibility in which they 
can at once serve the community and honor themselves. 

“Tt is my special pleasure to be able to write these few 
words of introduction because it was in my study that Mr. 
Warburg first conceived the idea of presenting his views to 
the public. When he began to chat famillarly on the subject 
he at once impressed his listeners by the importance and novy- 
elty of his views. His modesty and his shrinking from public 
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controversy were so pronounced that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he was persuaded to put his ideas on 
paper. But having once set out on the task, there was no 
stopping, and from year to year essay upon essay flowed from 
his facile pen, giving more precision and point to his funda- 
mental principles, until he was recognized as the real leader 


‘in the new movement, The Federal reserve act will be asso- 


ciated in history with the name of Paul M. Warburg, and the 
Academy of Political Science deem it a rare privilege to be 
able to present to the public this volume of his collected 
essays.“ 

It seems to me that this should satisfy you on this point. 
However, evidence is cumulative. Professor Seligman appar- 
ently made every claim he could for Mr. Warburg without 
offending the sensibilities of those who thought they had some 
real part in developing the fundamentals of our present cur- 
rency system. 

tt is worthy of note, however, that Mr. Warburg, in testify- 
ing before a Senate committee on his nomination to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, said that “I have had the success which 
vomes to few people, of starting an idea and starting it so that 
the whole country has taken it up, and it has taken some tangi- 
ble form.” 

It is also worthy of note that in that same hearing Mr. War- 
burg refused repeatedly to give the committee any information 
concerning the affairs of his partners, but did testify that dif- 
ferent members of his firm supported all three candidates for 
the Presidency—Wilson, Taft, and Roosevelt. Did that not 
strike you as being a policy of “ safety first.” 

A BANKERS’ ‘TRUST. 


Referring to my criticism of certain bankers you state “If 
that conclusion is justified, it is very strange that none of the 
three bankers you mention took any part themselves in the pro- 
gram of this meeting.” 

It is not “strange that none of the three bankers mentioned 
took any part themselves in the program of this meeting.” 
International bankers have never been known to come out per- 
sonally and tell the people their real plans or ulterior purposes, 
and as a rule act through agents and mercenaries, hoping to 
avoid personal responsibility, 

You also state, “You know, of course, how easy it is to 
awaken the farmers’ suspicion and antagonism by reference to 
Wall Street, and so you rehashed the threadbare tale of the 
wicked Money Trust and the international bankers, headed by 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and have not hesitated, 
untruthfully, to associate Mr. Warburg’s name with the latter 
in order to discredit him with the farmer and also to fan the 
farmer’s distrust of the Federal reserve system and of banks in 
general.” 

Professor, you have evidently overlooked the fact that a 
committee, appointed by the Congress of the United States, 
found that a Money Trust did exist, controlling the money and 
credits of the United States, composed of the following banks: 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Oo., the First National Bank, 
the National City Bank, all of New York; and Lee Higginson 
& Co., of Boston and New York; and Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Boston and New York. You have also overlooked the fact that 
Paul M. Warburg was one of the principal members of the firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. at this time. 

In your anxiety to defend Paul M. Warburg and Eugene 
Meyer, jr., and the fraudulent gold basis Federal reserve system, 
you make a gratuitous attack upon Henry Ford, saying that 
Mr. Ford has “a theory that the solution of agricultural financ- 
ing is to be found in the issue of ‘soft’ money.” I know of no 
such statement being made by Mr. Ford, but since you have 
used the term “soft money” I should like you to explain what 
you mean by soft money.” 

The time for “soft concealments“ on the money question has 
passed. International bankers will have to face the issue of real 
money against false money. Will you answer the following 
questions? 

Do you believe in real money; that is, lawful money issued by 
the Government of the United States? Or do you believe in 
false money, bank credits, created and loaned by banking cor- 
porations for their private gain? 

A frank answer will show whether you stand on the side of 
the banks or the side of the people. 

QUICK RESULTS, 

I notice your statement, “ Our quick return to the gold stand- 
ard and the placing of ess on a solid basis, in which the 
forces of supply and demand are working unhampered.“ Pro- 
fessor, it would seem that you and your organization have not 
realized that over 90 per cent of the debts placed upon the re- 
sources and people of the different countries of the world have 


been created by banks and banking corporations creating debts 
dy the loaning of a bank created and bank controlled false and 
‘fictitious substitute for lawful money; called in Europe money 
of account,” and in this country “bank credits,” which means 
money having no existence, and represented only by credit and 
debit figures on the books of banks. 

It would seem that you gentlemen ‘are looking so hard at the 
gold fly on the barn that you fail to see the barn of bank 
credits,“ and that gold is the fly in the ointment of civilization. 

You do not seem to realize the fact that the value of the dol- 
lar, or money, is not in the gold but in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

Irving Fisher, professor of political economy at Yale Uni- 
versity, whom you mentioned, after teaching for many years 
that gold was the standard of value and “that 25.8 grains of 
gold fixes the purchasing power of the dollar,” has made the 
following admission: “In fact, I am very strongly of the 
opinion, based on considerable study, that the present high cost 
of living is largely ascribed to this check inflation, which is go- 
Ing on all over the world. They are increasing daily all over 
the world. I believe the rise in price is about half due to that 
alone. I am very glad you mentioned that, Senator, because, 
while I think the expansibility and contractibility of the cur- 
rency, of the money, is important, the expansibility and con- 
tractibility of the ‘credit’ is the much more important.” 

To refresh your memory and to prove that the dollar and not 
the 25.8 grains of gold is the unit of value, I will quote from 
the law that established the dollar as the money unit of value 
in the United States, passed by Congress April 2, 1792, section 9: 
“Eagle, each to be of the value of $10 or units; half dollars, 
each to be of half the value of the dollar or unit. 

“And be it further enacted, That the money of account of the 
United States shall be expressed in dollars or units, dimes or 
tenths, cents or hundreds, mills or thousands. A dime being 
the tenth part of a dollar, a mill a thousandth part of a dollar, 
and that all accounts in the United States shall be kept and 
had in conformity to this regulation.” 

This act establishes $1 as the legal unit of value in the 
United States, and says that when gold is coined into a dollar, 
or money unit, it shall contain 25.8 grains of gold, and that this 
gold shall be weighed according to the standard used at the 
mint for weighing gold before being coined into money units or 
dollars, 

There is only one standard of value in a money system, and it 
has been fully recognized by all honest and reliable authorities 
on money, Plainly stated, the standard of value in a money 
system is regulated by the number of dollars, or money units, 
in circulation in the monetary system of the country issuing 
them, The value of money in any one country is the present 
quantity of the current money in that country in proportion to 
present trade.” 

Your expression “Our quick return to the gold standard” 
is erroneous, as there is no such thing as a gold standard; you 
evidently meant our quick return to the gold basis of our money 
system, which enables banks, under the pretext of protecting 
their gold reserves, to limit the supply of money in actual cir- 
culation and say how much or how little credit the people 
shall have, This puts our money system absolutely in control 
of international bankers and banking corporations. 

Gov. W. P. G. Harding, of the Federal Reserve Board, ex- 
ercised this infamous power and plainly stated to the repre- 
sentatives of the farmers that he could do nothing to help 
agriculture, because the gold reserve had fallen to 40 per 
cent and that he had to protect it as provided in the Federal 
reserve act. This meant that deflation had to go on to protect 
this fraudulent gold basis of our present money system. In other 
words, about $8,000,000,000 in the value of farm products had 
to be destroyed; yea, more than this, the entire legitimate 
business of over a hundred million people had to be paralyzed, 
followed by bankruptcy and ruin, to protect this fraudulent 
gold basis Federal reserve system, 

You refer to Europe still being in the throes of violent eco- 
nomic disturbance. These disturbances are due to the efforts 
of international bankers to put Europe back on the fraudulent 
gold basis and protect the billions of debts that have been 
dishonestly created upon the people of Europe by the loaning 
of bank credits, a fictitious substitute for money. 

The best way for the United States to help Europe is to 
establish an honest money system, as provided in the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and call npon the people of Europe 
to follow our example. 

SERVANTS OF THE PUBLIC, 
You speak of Mr. Warburg and Mr. Meyer as “servants of 


the public.” Mr. Warburg admits that he started his public 
work for financial reform in this country in 1906, and admits 
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that he did not become an American citizen until 1911, filing | [From the Manufacturers’ Record, January 4, 1923.] 
his first papers in 1908. That fact does not seem to me to PROPAGANDA or New York BANKING INTERESTS TO CONTROL APPOINT- 


be consistent with your testimony of his great public-spirited 
Americanism. It was officially found that since Mr. Warburg 
became a member of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in 1902, up until 1912, 
that Kuhn, Loeb & Co, acquired an interest in 23 banks and 
trust companies, in addition to what they already held. Was 
Mr. Warburg engaged in great public service when he was 
engaged in this amalgamation, or was he after the dollar and 
its power? Was he engaged in great public service when the 
Pujo committee found his firm to be one of those that con- 
stituted the Money Trust? The elections of 1910, 1912, 1918, 
and 1920 did not seem to indicate that the people held the 
situation as lightly as you seem to when you speak of “the 
threadbare tale of the wicked Money Trust.” The elections 
of 1922 should also bear some message to those who persist 
in those same kind of policies. | 

You deplore any effort to “fan the farmer's distrust.” You 
economists, theorists, and bankers have held the financial des- 
tiny of this Nation in your hands for over half a century. 
To where have you led the farmer? Since the inauguration 
of the Federal reserve system in 1914 the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the farmers in this country has increased over 25 per 
cent, and the farmers are less able to pay a debt to-day than 
they were in 1914; on the other hand, the assets of the banks 
have increased in an amount in excess of our war indebted- 
ness. Do you not think it time that the farmer begins to look 
with suspicion upon his “financial saviors”? If that is the | 
kind of help you propose for the farmer, it is high time that 
some one “fan his distrust.” 

How de you account for the increasing prosperity of the 
banks, prosperity on such a large scale, while at the same time, 
under the same law, the farmer is consistently going into debt 
and now faces a condition where papers all over the country 
are carrying full-page advertisements of notices of foreclosures 
on farm property? Even now the authorities on the Federal 
reserve act are admitting that it was not framed to meet the 
needs of the farmers, and there are even those who decry any 
amendment the purpose of which is to meet the needs of the 
farmers. Do you believe in denying him on every hand? 
What have you offered him that is constructive? Yet you 
seem to think that instead of warning him against his enemies 
that we should lull him into security. 

For fear that you may think I am ignoring it, I will state 
that I do not agree with your conclusions that the War Finance 
Corporation has been such a tremendous aid to the farmer, I 
am glad to get your admission, however, that it is the creature | 
of Mr. Warburg. Some time I hope to give that organization 
a full discussion, and think that I will be able to show that 
primarily it has been operating for the benefit of the banks. 
Neither do I agree with your conclusions about the little State 
banks. It is a great pity that all of our banking institutions 
are not imbued with the same spirit of service as are these 
little State banks, 

As evidence of Mr. Warburg's continued interest in the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board, I refer you to the Manufacturers’ Record 
for January 4, 1923. 

If you have any doubts about the connections of certain 
financiers and about the present existence of a Money Trust, 1 
invite your attention to a resolution introduced by Representa- 
tive Srmvcrarr, of North Dakota, which proposes and investiga- 
tion of that very question. If the bankers feel that they have 
been maligned, why do they not get behind the passage of this 
resolution, instead of being content that it slumber in the com- 
mittee? 

Can it be possible, Professor Lindsay, that you have again 
been looking through the colored glasses until your vision has 
become more distorted than when you appeared before the 
Lockwood committee in the interests of the New York land- 
lords, maintaining there was no serious housing problem in 
New York? Certainly as a propagandist you are now render- 
ing greater service to Wall Street bankers and financiers than 
was given the landlords, for which propaganda they should 
give you a far more substantial retainer than that alleged to 
have been allowed by the landlords. 

I assure you, my dear professor, I should not have made any | 
reference to propaganda had you not sought by implication at 
least to indicate that I had, “as a scientist, teacher, educator, 
former college president, and editor,” deserted my former high 
standard to employ propaganda. 

You may criticize my humble effort in behalf of the farmers 
as bad propaganda and myself as a disciple of worthy men 
who, like both of us, from time to time may be misguided by 
well-greased and insidious propaganda where we had least ex- 
pected it, 


MENT of New GOVERNOR OF FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

On December 15 the presidents of some national banks in the 
South, possibly most of the leading ones and probably others 
throughout the Union, received the following telegram, incorpo- 
rated in a letter asking them please to take action along the 
line suggested : 

(Copy.) 

“Have received following telegram from Mr. Paul Warburg, 
which I most heartily indorse, and hope you will act accord- 
ingly: 

Saw Harding here yesterday, who stated to me that in 
view of congressional situation we must consider his name as 
definitely eliminated. Under these circumstances think it is 
most important that letters or telegrams be sent to Mr. Mellon, 
or possibly to the President, urging the vital importance of ap- 


| pointing to the board and to the governorship a man who would 


have the confidence of the people as being conversant with and 
trained in the handling of large banking affairs. A man of 
independence and strength is an absolute necessity unless the 
confidence in the system and its integrity is to be entirely 
destroyed. There is growing alarm concerning this amongst 
all business men and bankers, and I think the Secretary, and 
possibly also the President, ought to be immediately advised as 
to this, I suggest that you send telegrams yourself as chairman 
of the council on these lines, and also communicate with the 
other council members to take prompt steps in their districts.’ ” 

The council referred to in this telegram is the advisory coun- 
cil of the Federal Reserve Board. To any man of intelligence 
the telegram explains itself. It should be remembered that it 
was sent by Mr. Paul Warburg, an international banker of 
New York, and to a southern member of the Federal reserve 
advisory council. This telegram shows that Mr. Paul War- 
burg is definitely, continuously, and aggressively attempting to 
perpetuate his practical domination over the banking situation 
in the United States as far as that is feasible through the 
Federal reserve system. It shows that having despaired of 
landing Mr. W. P. G. Harding to succeed himself as head of 
the Reserve Board, Mr. Warburg has been endeavoring to ob- 
tain some substitute who, if he under Mr. Warburg's influence 
should be put at the head of the Federal Reserve Board, would 
naturally be subservient to Mr. Warburg’s wishes. 

It will be remembered that this Mr. Warburg has a rather 
interesting history in connection with the Federal Reserve 
Board. When the reserve board act had been passed the coun- 
try suddenly became filled with a propaganda emanating ap- 
parently from New York, and through New York newspapers, 
to the effect that the only man in this country who was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with international banking affairs to be- 
come the governor of the Federal Reserve Board was Mr. Paul 
Warburg. Mr. Warburg, it may be remembered, had only 
recently become a citizen. Indeed, he had not been a long 


| resident of this country, He was a brother of the Warburgs, 


the great banking firm of Germany which was so largely identi- 
fied with the financing of Germany during the war. It was an 
amazing proposition that this country in the organization of 
its great banking system, supposed by the public to be for the 
purpose of freeing the country from the domination of inter- 
national banking interests, should select as the first governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board and the active man in its organi- 
zation work a former German banker so recently a citizen of 
this country and so intimately identified with a German bank- 
ing firm, which for many years has been one of the most con- 
spicuous banking houses of Germany. 

When the most amazing propaganda which we have ever seen 
put forth in behalf of any one man flooded this country in be- 
half of the nomination of Mr. Warburg, the Manufacturers’ 
Record expressed its astonishment and marveled that the news- 
papers of this country should so easily fall into the trap of 
accepting such propaganda. Among the things said of Mr. 
Warburg, whose citizenship was of such recent origin, was that 
though he had an income of $500,000 from his interest in the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., he was, out of a spirit of patriotism, 
willing to give up that princely income and take a salary of 
$12,000 as a member of the Federal Reserve Board. There 
are some things that happen in this world that tax credulity 
and which on the very face one would think would cause news- 
papers to refuse to swallow such stuff; and yet that statement 
was published by some American papers. We can not for a 
moment imagine that Mr. Warburg could have been responsible 
for putting forth so asinine a statement, and yet it was pub- 
lished and some people believed it. 

During Mr. Warburg's term of office in the Federal Reserve 
Board he was able very largely to shape the operations of that 
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board. Indeed, the record shows that Mr. Warburg was par- 
ticularly active in the formation of the Federal reserve act 
and that from the day of the institution of the Federal re- 
serve system until the present time he has either directly or 
indirectly been a large factor in controlling its administration, 

Mr. Warburg's telegram, sent to a member of the council in 
order that he might send it broadcast to bankers and urge 
them to wire or write to the President and Secretary Mellon, 
is a piece of impertinence to the President and to the country. 
Perhaps Mr. Warburg had the idea that the public would not 
know that the letters and telegrams which would be sent to the 
President and to Secretary Mellon were the outcome of his 
propaganda, and were worth Jess than the paper upon which 
they were written. It was an insult to the President to under- 
take in this way to create a propaganda in order to give the 
President an impression that the country was insisting that he 
should be guided by the views of Mr. Warburg and his asso- 
ciates who had so largely dominated the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. Indeed, it looks as though Mr. Warburg and his friends 
having found that it was impossible to have Mr. W. P. G. 
Harding confirmed if renominated, have been seeking to im- 
pose upon President Harding. Perhaps they desired to secure 
some other man who would pose as a patriot willing to sacri- 
fice large financial interests for the sake of public service, 
whom Mr. Warburg might indeed have put forward to save 
large and avaricious groups who have thrived, and who doubt- 
less hope to continue to thrive, in manipulating the finances of 
this country. 

The administration of the Federal reserve system is not so 
much a training in large banking affairs, as Mr. Paul Warburg 
suggested in his telegram, as it is one of common sense and 
common honesty. Unquestionably this view has been presented 
to the President by men who are sincerely interested in stop- 
ping the wave of distrust which has manifested itself through- 
out the country as to the administration of the reserve system 
in the past few years. Many leading bankers as well as busi- 
ness men everywhere realize that the Federal reserve system 
is at stake, not for the reasons stated by Mr. Paul Warburg, 
but because of the mismanagement of that system, now almost 
universally recognized by the leading economists of this coun- 
try and Europe as having been responsible for the business 
chaos of the world. 

Mr. Warburg need not worry about “the confidence in the 
system and its integrity” being destroyed unless he should 
succeed in naming the governor of the board. That is the one 
thing that would destroy whatever confidence is left in the sys- 
tem. The public has had all it wants of Warburg control and 
all it wants of the management of the Federal Reserve Board 
in the Interests of the big international banking houses of 
New York whose influence over the board has aroused such a 
storm of protest as to endanger the very existence of the whole 
system. The W. P. G. Harding régime, following shortly after 
the control of the board by Paul Warburg, who still is chair- 
man of the Federal reserve advisory council, has well-nigh 
destroyed all faith that the American people had at the start 
in a Federal reserve system as a method to relieve the Nation 
from the domination—and we might say, damnation—of the 
international banking houses of New York. 

We repeat that Mr. Warburg’s telegram seeking to have 
bankers throughout the country write or wire the President 
is a piece of impertinence and an insult to the President and 
to the country. 


INTEREST RATES OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS (68. DOC. NO, 291). 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a communication from the Act- 
ing Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, transmitting, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 335, information relative to interest 
charges of Federal reserve banks located in Atlanta, St. Louis, 
Dallas, and Kansas City, was handed down yesterday and now 
lies on the table. I ask that it be printed as a public document. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have not had a chance to 
examine the report. I wrote to the acting governor of the 
board, telling him what sort of minute detail I wanted him to 
go into in making the report; that I did not want averages 
given as to the per cent charges of the banks but I wanted the 
specific information in each particular instance. I have not had 
an opportunity to see whether that has been done or not. Of 
course, that would not interfere with the request made by the 
Senator from Utah. If the reply is not what I wanted, I can 
take it up later and require the Federal Reserve Board to 
obtain the information desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will find it is most com- 
plete. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does it give the names of the banks and the 
rate of interest charged to each bank on loans and discounts? 


Mr. SMOOT. It gives the amounts charged but it does not 
give the names of the banks. I think it would be very unwise 
to do that. The Senator, I suppose, could get the names of 
the banks. In fact, if the names of the banks were given in 
the report submitted here, I think it would cause a panic in 
the cities in which they were located, so far as the particular 
banks were concerned. I know the Senator from Alabama does 
not want to bring on any trouble in any bank, no matter where 
located in the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; the trouble Las already been brought on, 
and that is what I have been saying here for months, that the 
financial distress and business disaster were produced by the 
taking of money out of circulation and calling loans, and also 
by charging high and oppressive interest rates during the 
terrible drive of deflation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report will speak for itself. I think it is 
worthy of publication, and I think the Senate will be very much 
interested in it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What I was seeking and what I have in mind 
is that if the report is not as full as I want it to be and does 
not comply fully with the resolution, I am going to make an 
effort to have a resolution passed to make the board comply 
and give all the information that was sought. I am frank to 
say to the Senator from Utah that I intend to seek to have the 
money wrongfully collected from various individuals and banks 
paid back to them. 

Since I condemned the unconscionable rates charged to people 
in Alabama and other States of the South and West in some 
instances, the interest above 12 per cent has been returned. 
It ought to be returned in all cases, 

5 a SMOOT. The money has already been paid back to the 
anks, 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, I understand the interest charged above 
12 per cent has been paid back in several cases. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong again, but I do not want 
to get into any discussion with him about that now. I ask 
that the communication may be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be printed. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, as chairman of the Council of 
National Defense, in response to Senate Resolution 399, agreed 
to January 6, 1923, relative to the number and use of auto- 
mobiles by the Council of National Defense, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. LODGE presented the petition of Michael Cashman, mayor, 
and sundry citiens of Newburyport, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, praying for the enactment of legislation to admit Ar- 
menian refugees to the United States, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution of Lodge No. 1212, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, of Coffeyville, 
Kans., protesting against the passage of legislation amending 
the immigration laws so as to admit foreign labor until the 
unemployed in the United States secure employment, which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. LADD presented the petition of Mrs. Adolph Samuelson 
and 20 other citizens of Sheyenne, N. Dak., praying for the 
enactment of legislation reviving the Government Grain Cor- 
poration, so as to stabilize the prices of wheat, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Powers Lake Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association, of Powers Lake; Dunn Center 
National Farm Loan Association, of Dunn Center; and Cen- 
tral Farm Loan Association, of Dickinson, all in the State of 
North Dakota, protesting against the passage of the so-called 
Strong and Norbeck bills amending certain sections of the Fed- 
eral farm loan act, which were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A biil (S. 4870) granting a pension to Clara Morilon (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A bill (S. 4371) granting a pension to Margaret Hardesty 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4872) granting a pension to Emma J. Berry (with 
accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 4373) granting a pension to M. L. Ralston (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4374) granting a pension to Albert F. Ponath 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4875) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Bemore (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 4876) granting an increase of pension to Harvey 
C. Myers (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 4877) granting a pension to Jesse Dobyns (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4878) granting a pension to Fannie N. Brooks; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 4379) to amend section 1709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States, as amended; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 4880) granting a pension to Emma L. Perry; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 271) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF RURAL CREDITS BILL. 


Mr. MCNARY. I submit at this time an amendment intended 
to be proposed by me to Senate bill 4280, which is pending. 
The amendment I submit is on page 10, line 18, to strike out 
“ $250,000 ” and to insert $150,000,” so as to read: 

Sec. 7. That no 775 non organized under the pronaos of this 
act shall be_permitt to commence business with paid-up capital 
of less than $150,000. 

I simply submit the amendment at this time and ask that it 
may lie on the table, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will lie on the 
table. 

THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 
12817) to amend and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, 
and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


STANDARDS FOR HAMPERS, BASKETS, ETC. 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bili (H. R. 7102) to fix standards for hampers, 
round stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits and vegetables, 
and for other purposes, which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS OF INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment providing for 
the construction of a national archives building in Washington, 
D. O., on square east 88, including mechanical equipment, and 
the drafting of plans and specifications, which plans and 
specifications shall provide for a building not to exceed 
$2,500,000 in total cost, $500,000 of said sum to be disbursed 
and the building to be erected under the direction and super- 
vision of the Supervising Architect of the Treasury, intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 13696, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr, McNARY submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $10,000 to enable the United States Geographie Board 
to begin the preparation of a gazetteer or dictionary of place 
names in the United States and Alaska, to comprise the names 
of mountains, rivers, valleys, canyons, and other natural 
topographic and relief features, and also the names of all 
towns, cities, counties, and political divisions, and so forth, 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 13696, the in- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF CROP INSURANCE, 


Mr, McNARY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
413), which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

Resolved, That the time for making repre required of the com- 


aoe appointed under Senate Resolution 341, agreed to September Y, 
922, is hereby extended to January 1, 1924. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Overhue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had sigued the following enrolled bills and joint 


resolution, 
President: 

S. 8177. An act declaring a portion of the West Fork of the 
South Branch of the Chicago River, Cook County, III., to be a 
nonnavigable stream ; 

S. 4031. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illinois, at 
or near the village of Riverdale, in said county; 

S. 4032, An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, division 
of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county of 
Kankakee, State of Illinois, between section 5, township 30 
north, and section 82, township 31 north, range 13 east of the 
third principal meridian ; 

S. 4033. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois, department of public works and buildings, division 
of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county 
of Kankakee, State of Illinois, between section 6, township 30 
north, and section 31, township 31 north, range 12 east of the 
third principal meridian; 

S. 4069. An act to authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River near Yuma, Ariz. ; 

S. 4096. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the enun- 
ciation of the Monroe doctrine; 

S. 4131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and to Union County, in the State of South 
Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Big Sioux River at a point about 
24 miles north of the mouth of said river, between section 14, 
township 89, range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 15, 
township 89, range 48, Union County, S. Dak.; 

S. 4133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of North Dakota and the State of Minnesota, the county of 
Pembina, N. Dak., and the county of Kittson, Minn., or any of 
them, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak.; 

S. 4172. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Great Peedee River in South Carolina; 

H. R. 13559. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. J. Res. 258, Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Members of Congress. 

CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secretary will call the roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 


Ashurst Gerry McKinley Smoot 
Bayard Hale McLean Spencer 
Borah Harreld McNary 8 eld 
Brookhart Harris oses Sterlin. 
Calder Harrison Nelson Sutherland 
Cameron Hefin ew Swanson 
Capper Johnson Nicholson Trammell 

t Jones, Wash. Norbeck Underwood 
Couzens Kellogg Norris Wadsworth 
Culberson Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Keyes Overman Walsh, Mont, 
Dial Kin Owen Warren 
Ernst Lad Pepper Watson 
Fernald La Follette ~ Phipps Weller 
Fletcher Lodge eed, Pa. Williams 
France McCormick Sheppard Willis 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Shields 
Georg McKellar Simmons 


ae WILLIS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
POMERENE] is absent on account of illness. I ask that the an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. DIAL. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. SMITH] 
is detained on account of illness. I will let this notice con- 
tinue through the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy pacar have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO REFORESTATION, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, conservation of our natural 
resources is vital to the life of the Nation. No natural resource 
is more susceptible to depletion or destruction than is our sup- 
ply of timber. Within the last half century our forests have 
been cut with recklessness and magnitude experienced by no 
other country, Certain sections that once embraced vast, beauti- 
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ful, and valuable forests have been denuded; other sections, 
with a supply of timber once thought to be inexhaustible, are 
being invaded and destroyed without thought of present or 
future, 

It is estimated that five millions of acres of forests in the 
United States are cut and ten millions of acres are burned 
annually. It is estimated that in the United States there are 
460,000,000 acres of forest lands, and that already 70 per cent 
of it has been logged of its virgin timber; that 24 per cent 
contains to-day only a partial and irregular growth of culled 
timber of useful sizes; 29 per cent has been stripped clean of 
merchantable products; and that 174 per cent of our forest area, 
or an aggregate of 81,000,000 acres has been stripped of its 
merchantable timber, burned over, and is lying practically idle, 
being known as unproductive land. 

Sawmills that once operated in the great northern section 
and in New England found it necessary more than two-score 
years ago to move their base of operations to the States bor- 
dering along the South Atlantic and Gulf coast, and have now 
found it necessary to remove into the great forests of the far 
West. At the present rate and the present policy it will be 
only a few years until the supply of timber in this once wooded 
country will be exhausted and our home builders and industries 
will be compelled to go to Siberia or South America for their 
supply of timber. Under these circumstances the question of 
the conservation of our forests and of reforestation looms up as 
one of the big and pressing problems of to-day. 

Our Government has done less than any civilized country in 
the world toward the conservation of our forests and the adop- 
tion of a comprehensive and wise policy of reforestation. We 
have had in the Department of Agriculture a bureau on forest 
service, and that bureau, with the funds that have been allotted 
to it, has performed the responsibilities incident to it in a very 
praiseworthy manner. The situation does not grow out of the 
fact that the Forest Service has not performed its mission, 
The trouble is, and has been, that this great Government, rich 
in its vast natural resources and the ability and ingenuity of 
its people—a country that has led all others in so many 
lines and in the development of industries and the broadening 
of influence and the advancement of civilization—has never 
adopted, so far as our timber resources are concerned, any fixed 
policy of conservation and reforestation. 

The Forest Service of the Agriculture Department has pro- 
cured much valuable data with reference to the progress made 
by other countries in conserving their timber resources; but 
it has in the most part confined its operations to the admin- 
istration of our national forests. What this Government must 
do is to realize the necessity of dealing with this great prob- 
lem in a large, comprehensive way, and to adopt a policy that 
will meet the approval of economists, as well as persons who 
are interested in the timber, and that will appeal to the good 
sense, justice, and progressive spirit of all the States. It is 
a question that should appeal to the Federal Government in 
a larger degree than to any State, because the question of a 
supply of lumber or timber or wood pulp affects those citizens 
of the United States who live in sections that were never or 
may not now be possessed of any forests the same as those 
who live in the great forest States of the country. It affects 
the person who reads his newspaper, or builds his home in a 
city, or the railroad magnates who construct their railroads 
through the plains of the great Middle West the same as it 
does the man who might be interested directly in the forest 
from which the wood pulp, or crossties, or timber, or lumber 
is cut. 

Although it has been demonstrated that through a policy 
of planting new trees, keeping forest lands free of débris and 
accumulations, or fire protection, a forest can be maintained 
through its gradual growth at high value and, at the same 
time, insure large returns from economic cuttings, there are 
few States that have given any thought to the matter of legis- 
lation, either to protect the forests from fire, or tending 
toward a policy of reforestation. There is no better time than 
to-day for the Congress to begin a thorough investigation and 
study of the many questions involved in this great problem, 
and to recommend a comprehensive and broad and wise eco- 
nomic policy of conservation and reforestation, so that the 
National Government can cooperate with the States, and those 
States in which forests are located can enact uniform laws, 
so far as the conditions will warrant, toward conserving the 
timber we have and making possible more in the passing of 
the years. 

The delay thus far has cost the timber owners and the home 
builders and the lumber users and the American people as a 
whole billions of dollars. I tremble at the thought that the 
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day may come when we must depend on foreign countries for 
the lumber to shelter our people and the materials that go into 
the maintenance and development of our many industries. 

The resolution submitted by me some days ago, and which has 
received the unanimous approval of the committee, will come 
before the Senate to-day or to-morrow, and I hope that it may 
receive the unanimous indorsement of this body, so that this 
great problem may be studied, that the recommendations of any 
committee appointed under the resolution may be adopted by 
the Congress, and that a fixed policy upon the part of this 
Government of conservation and reforestation may be inaugu- 
rated. 

RURAL MARKETING AND CREDIT FACILITIES. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4280) to provide credit facilities for 
the agriculture and live-stock industries of the United States; 
to amend the Federal reserve act; to amend the Federal farm 
loan act; to extend and stabilize the market for United States 
bonds and other securities; to provide fiscal agents for the 
United States; and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. Tram- 
MELL], which will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 6, in line 18, after the word 
“market,” it is proposed to strike out the period, insert a 
comma, and add— 
or upon a note secured by a mortgage on real estate, in an amount not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the value of said real estate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the amendment submitted 
by me proposes that mortgages upon real estate in an amount 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the value thereof shall be accept- 
able as an additional class of security by the banks created by 
the pending measure. As stated on yesterday, the bill in its 
present form, without such an amendment, will restrict the 
proposed banks to the acceptance of warehouse receipts upon 
nonperishable products—that is one class—and to the accept- 
ance of chattel mortgages upon live stock which is being fat- 
tened for market. Those are the only classes of securities 
which the banks that are contemplated under the provisions of 
this measure will be allowed to accept as collateral upon which 
to make advances to the agricultural interests of the country. 
I submit that the bill restricts too greatly the character of 
collateral which may be accepted by the proposed banks. 

As stated yesterday, the measure is heralded as one designed 
to provide financial facilities to assist the agriculturists of this 
country, and yet there is not a line or a provision in the entire 
measure which will render any assistance whatever to those 
engaged in the production of perishable products. I could see 
some reason for such a discrimination if it were true that those 
engaged in the production of perishable products could not 
furnish ample security upon which to obtain advances from the 
banks contemplated under the proposed system, but such con- 
dition does not exist. Those engaged in the growing of fruits 
and of vegetables, which of course are perishable products, 
have their real property which is utilized-in connection with 
their operations and which furnishes ample security for ad- 
vances that might be made to them through this system, 

I have proposed that they may give mortgages upon their 
realty, making the maximum amount not exceeding 50 per 
cent of the value of such realty, and in that way receive some 
assistance in carrying on their agricultural industry through 
the system which is proposed. I can not comprehend why such 
a plan should meet with opposition. If we shall not adopt a 
measure of this character, we will leave absolutely without 
any assistance those who are engaged in the production of 
fruits and vegetables. 

The growing of fruits and vegetables is not a great industry 
in some States, but in others it is the principal agricultural 
industry. In my State, for instance, when we refer to agri- 
culture we embrace thousands and thousands of growers en- 
gaged in the production of citrus fruits and vegetables. Con- 
siderable staple farming is done in Florida. These farmers 
are deserving of encouragement. 

In the northern part of the State, where there is as fine 
farming lands as are to be found in any of the States, cotton 
is produced to a considerable extent. This measure, I hope, 
will assist the cotton growers in that part of the State. It 
will assist them to the extent, at least, of enabling them to 
obtain advances when they have produced their cotton and 
placed it In warehouses and received warehouse receipts for 
it; but probably 80 or 90 per cent of all those engaged in agri- 
culture within the borders of my State will derive no benefit 
whatever under the system proposed to be established by the 
pending bill, 
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They are precluded entirely; and this will apply in many 
other States where the production of nonperishables constitutes 
a very large part of the agricultural industry. 

I think the security authorized under my amendment would 
be just as good security as any that is required under the other 
provisions of the bill. To authorize a bank to accept security 
of such a character would in no way impair the stability of 
the bank, and instead of detracting from the system in locali- 
ties where they have diversified industries, as in my State and 
in many other States of the Union, it would help to strengthen 
and build up the system, because it would bring in a much 
greater number of those engaged in agricultural pursuits, It 
would help to develop those industries, Those engaged in the 
production of nonperishables would cooperate with those en- 
gaged in the production of perishables, and a strong, stable 
institution would be built up; whereas, upon the other hand, 
if we limited the benefits to furnishing advances upon non- 
perishable products after they are produced, we probably would 
have a weak institution. 

I have been unable to see, also, why the measure denies the 


privilege of securing loans to those who are engaged in the 


production of nonperishables during the period of the planting, 
the growing, the producing, and the harvesting of those non- 
perishable products. In some States it takes practically a year 
to produce a crop. In fact, in some States, referring to staple 
crops, it is said that it takes 18 months to produce a crop. If 
the farmer is left during all that period without any financial 
assistance, he is very greatly hampered in the matter of pro- 
ducing the products to the point of harvesting and depositing 
them in a warehouse so that he may come under the system 
proposed by this measure and obtain advances from the banks 
authorized by the bill. 

We say, “ We will not assist you financially until after your 
crops have been harvested and stored in the warehouse.” The 
farmer, unless he is a man of means and has a lot of idle capi- 
tal, necessarily has to obtain financial assistance during the 
time that he is growing the crop. If he can not go to what are 
called the farmers’ banks to be created under this measure and 
obtain advances during that period upon ample security, then 
necessarily he is forced to go into other financial channels for 
the purpose of obtaining the money to produce and harvest his 
crop. Then he would be subjected to the payment of such 
interest as may be required in financing his crop through other 
channels; he would be subjected to the greed of the speculator 
and the buyer who makes advances with a view to purchasing 
crops, and frequently purchases them while they are in course 
of production. We would say to him, regardless of his 
security, that security is not made eligible for an advance 
through the banks contemplated by this system throughout the 
entire period of production. Then, we only extend that privi- 
lege to him after the crop has been harvested and deposited in 
the warehouses. Even upon a perishable crop, during a period 
of more or less financial depression and hardship to the farmer, 
by the time he reaches the time for marketing his crop he is 
very largely crippled. He already is probably bound down 
hand and foot with his financial obligations necessitated in the 
production of that crop, and we refuse to throw him a life- 
line, even at the eleventh hour, under the provisions of this bill. 

That is what it amounts to. In many instances it will not 
be a life line until the eleventh hour has passed, who has 
been compelled to go through the most trying and distressing 
time because he has had to finance his entire operations during 
the period that he is creating the wealth represented in the 
crops which later on we say we will accept as security. 
Under the amendment proposed by me, if he has realty, and 
it is ample security, he will be authorized to go to the bank 
and get an advance, of course being subjected to the require- 
ments and the reguiations of the bank, to assist him in carrying 
on his operations during the period of production. 

I am unable to discern the difference between making an ad- 
vance during that period and making it after the crop has been 
harvested and has been placed in the warehouse, Oertainly the 
advance should be authorized when he can furnish ample 
security. 

This is not a question of any gift by the Government to 
anyone. The Government is not engaged in making charitable 
donations and contributions to the agricultural interest of 
our country under this bill. The agricultural interest of this 
country does not seek any such policy on the part of the 
Government. The farmer has to pay interest when he gets 
his loan, and it is contemplated under the provisions of this 
bill that he shall pay interest at the legal rate required in the 
State in which he is doing business. He is not given a loan 
at any less rate of interest than that provided by law for all 
other banking institutions within the State. So, if we are 


making him pay for what he gets, and then if we are going 
to announce that we are enacting legislation to facilitate the 
financing of the agricultural interest of this country, let us 
take some action worth while, some action that will really 
benefit the farmer and assist him in carrying on his agricul- 
tural pursuits. We will give him a very small measure of 
relief if we restrict it to the character of securities authorized 
and made negotiable under the provisions of this bill; so 
why not give him an opportunity to get an advance upon his 
real estate, secured by a mortgage, which constitutes as good 
security as can possibly be furnished? 

On reading the bill, I find that the committee is not so ad- 
verse to the idea of mortgages on real estate. Some conten- 
tion was made here yesterday in opposition to the idea of 
real-estate mortgages, probably on account—it was so alleged 
of the length of time that it would take to foreclose and make 
collections. The committee, however, did not seem to find that 
objection in writing a certain clause in the bill on page 8, 
when they referred to securities given for herds of cattle. 
We find, in the paragraph to which I am referring on page 8, 
that it is provided that if the herd of cattle upon which the 
chattel mortgage is given represents in value an amount equal 
only to the amount of the loan, additional security can be 
given in the way of a mortgage upon real estate; so it is 
recognized already in the provisions of the bill that a mort- 
gage upon realty constitutes at least some character of se- 
curity that shall be recognized under those circumstances. 

I should like to ask, How is a mortgage upon realty to be 
enforced under those circumstances? If it is to be contended 
that we should not have a mortgage upon realty on account of 
the delay in enforcing it, then why should the committee ever 
have recognized the policy of accepting mortgages upon real 
estate under any circumstances? The committee has recognized 
it in the instance of mortgages upon herds of breeding cattle. 
What I desire is for the Congress to pass some legislation of 
Teal help and benefit to the great agricultural interests of the 
country; and we can do it, in my opinion, without jeopardizing 
sound financing. We can do it without jeopardizing the interests 
of the Government in the least. Then why not do it? Why 
should the Senate try to hedge about this measure so as to 
give but a very limited degree of relief to our agricultural 
interest? Why establish a system of banks for the purpose of 
assisting agriculture, and then so circumscribe that institution 
with provisions with regard to the character of securities that 
will be accepted that the banks can not perform their full func- 
tion and give the relief which should be given to the American 
farmers? 

Take the West, with its great territory engaged in the pro- 
duction of grain. I do not imagine that the farmer of the West 
is going to feel that Congress has quite measured up to the 
full demands of his industry when we pass legislation that 
does not authorize him to use a mortgage upon his farm to 
secure advances with which to produce his crop. I should like 
to know why it was that the committee would not give him that 
opportunity and privilege through this banking system that 
a claim is for the interest of the agriculture of the United 

tates, 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fresnarp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator was present yesterday when the 
chairman of the committee and others answered several times 
the question which the Senator has just propounded. These 
organizations are not created for the purpose of handling invest- 
ment paper, real-estate loans, They are created for the pur- 
pose of financing these cooperative marketing associations and 
individuals who have crops that are marketable. If the Sena- 
tor will turn to page 88 of the bill, he will find a provision 
which authorizes the Federal reserve bank to purchase the ac- 
ceptances of these corporations. 

I would like to ask the Senator how many of these accept- 
ances he thinks Federal reserve banks would purchase if they 
were secured by real-estate mortgages? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, among the securities that 
are made eligible for rediscount by the Federal banks of the 
country under the present Federal reserve banking system are 
mortgages upon real property. That class of security is ac- 
ceptable. Has it been held it was not acceptable? I would 
like to know if the Federal reserve system has held that loans 
secured by mortgages upon real property are not acceptable for 
rediscount purposes? 

Mr. McLEAN, As collateral for the issuance of Federal re- 
serve notes? 
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Mr. TRAMMELL, No; they are acceptable through the 
banks for rediscount. 

I do not know about the details. That is just what I am 
trying fo get away from. The banking system of this country 
has been very largely carried on upon the policy of accommo- 
dating commercial interests only, and not the agricultural inter- 


ests of this country. If we are going to depart from that and 
try to give the agricultural interests of the country a system 
which will facilitate the financing of the agricultural industry, 
as the title of the bill seems to indicate is the purpose, I say 
let us do so, and practice no deception. That is the whole 
situation. Let us do something to assist the farmer instead 
of trying to carry on this magic-wand performance, telling our 
farmers that they have something when they have not. They 
will find out later they have but little relief. The title of the 
bill says the purpose of the bill is to facilitate the financing of 
the agricultural interests of the country. While there has been 
such eagerness in guarding against a provision authorizing the 
farmers to obtain loans except in the restricted way provided 
under this bill, I find it has been recommended in an amend- 
ment proposed to the pending measure that the Federal reserve 
regional banks shall be authorized not only to obtain 6 per cent 
interest upon their investment but an additional 3 per cent. 
I do not know that the necessity for that has been explained. 
It looks as though this bill in part may be termed a measure 
for the relief of the Federal reserve regional banks. They 
have heretofore been authorized to make 6 per cent. Under 
the provisions of this biH that has been increased so that 
they can accumulate an additional 3 per cent, giving them 9 
per cent. 

I do not see how a provision of that character would ass'st 
agriculture or any other industry, except the regional reserve 
banks, which have in many instances already been making rates 
of interest which are astounding. It was startling when it was 
developed here upon the floor of this body some few months 
ago that they were making rates of interest that permitted 
them to build palaces in New York and in other cities through- 
out this country, spending money with such a lavish hand that 
it constitutes a disgrace upon those who have been guilty of 
doing it; spending money that has been exacted from the peo- 
ple. Yet some seem to think there is not enough interest being 
paid now, and we find that there are amendments to the bill 
permitting increases. On page 32 we find an amendment pro- 
posed by the committee providing that when net earnings ex- 
ceed 12 per cent, an extra dividend of not to exceed 8 per cent 
may be distributed to the stockholders of these Federal reserve 
banks. I do not see how agriculture gets anything out of that 
proposal, 

This Federal reserve banking system is a great financial in- 
stitution. Within it we have found stability that has tided 
us over one of the greatest and most distressing financial 
storms in the history of the world, and the American people 
very greatly appreciate the system. But, as I understand, the 
purpose and object of the Federal reserve system, it was 
never intended to be set up as a money-making institution. 
That is what it has been turned into, however, a money-making 
institution, and an institution to provide funds for lavish ex- 
penditures in the way of building palaces in New York and 
other cities, in the way of paying exorbitant salaries, salaries 
which are indefensible, increasing the salaries of men who 
were receiving $4,000 a year to $10,000, and of some who were 
receiving $2,400 to $7,000 and $8,000 a year. The American 
people, who have necessarily to do banking business, have been 
required to contribute money to carry on these extravagant and 
high-handed expenditures. 

The banking institutions of this country, outside of very few 
that are manipulating, are not in sympathy with such conduct 
on the part of the Federal Reserve Board. I have had more 
than one successful banker tell me that the banking people of 
this country did not approve any policy which enabled those 
who were controlling the situation to gather in the millions 
and millions of money throughout the Nation for the purpose 
of expending $25,000,000 on a building in New York, for the pur- 
pose of paying some man a salary of $25,000 a year, who never 
before in his life made $10,000 a year. Such conduct as that 
meets with the commendation of very few people, I dare say, 
except those who have been participating in the benefits. Yet 
we find in this same bill, where any large measure of relief 
is denied to the farmers a provision which authorizes an in- 
crease in the rate of interest to regional banks of 3 per cent, 
to be distributed to the stockholders. I think we should enact 
legislation along sound financial lines; that we should be 
doubly sure that the banking system authorized under a meas- 
ure of this character would be secure and would be a safe in- 
stitution. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr, President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator knows that, in round numbers, 
there are about 10,000 national banks, and double that number 
of State banks. The committee was anxious to frame the bill 
so that it would be as inviting as possible to the State banks 
to come into the system. It was for that reason that we 
inserted the provision to which the Senator objects. After the 
surplus required by the law has been earned by these banks, 
then a certain portion over 12 per cent—that is, 3 per cent 
may be added to the 6 per cent rate, making it 9 per cent. 
The Senator knows that that would probably be below the 
average of the dividends earned by the banks throughout the 
country; and we felt that it might be inviting to the State 
banks to come into the system, and if it should operate as an- 
ticipated, it would be a very great benefit to the farmers of the 
country, because the one difficulty with the system is that it 
has not been inviting enough to the State banks. There are 
some 20,000 outside. If they should enter the system by reason 
of this provision, it would permit them to earn 9 per cent 
instead of 6, as is now the case with member banks, and they 
would then have the advantages of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem, rediscount advantages, and it might be of great benefit to 
the farmers. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not know how per- 
mitting these banks to come into the system and get a greater 
rate of interest would benefit the farmers. How many banks 
did the Senator say are already in the system? 

Mr. MCLEAN. About 10,000. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator think the increase 
in the rate from 6 to 9 per cent will benefit the 10,000 alrendy 
in the system far more than it well serve as an inducement to 
State banks to enter the system? 

Mr. McLEAN. Certainly; and that is advisable, because 
there are reports that some of the banks in the system are re- 
organizing under State laws because of the advantages which 
they think the State banks have. We want to remove those 
advantages, and we want to get State banks into the Federal 
reserve system. The Senator knows that if they join the 
system it adds to their loaning capacity, and to that extent it 
will be a benefit to the farmers who need and desire accom- 
modation, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in my own State I have 
lots of friends engaged in both national banking and State 
banking, and it is rather a controverted question as to which 
system affords the greatest facilities for agricultural interests. 
The State bankers say they can afford better facilities; the 
national bankers say they can afford better facilities. As a 
matter of fact, I really do not know which does, but I know 
that a great many of the banks have incorporated as State 
banks for the very reason that they felt they had a greater 
latitude and opportunity for affording facilities to the farming 
interests and fruit growers in my State than the national 
banks. 

I do not really know which has the better system, or which 
has the greater latitude within reasonable and sound financial 
banking limits. One thing I know, no State has better or more 
stable and strong banks than we have in Florida. I do not 
know that the amendment would afford any particular induce- 
ment, but it does seem to me that in an effort to try to induce 
State banks to nationalize, if that is the idea, we should not 
provide for an increase in the interest rate from 6 to 9 per 
cent by the regional banks, many of which have been making 
startling incomes and have accumulated already a hundred per 
cent under the present law in addition to the 6 per cent. That 
is the point I am making. I want to see the banking institu- 
tions of the country treated absolutely fairly, but I do not care 
to have undue privileges and benefits extended to them which 
will be placed as a burden upon the American people, neces- 
sitating them to have to meet further and more onerous finan- 
cial obligations in carrying on the other industries of the 
country, and particularly agriculture, which is the subject un- 
der consideration at the present time. 

I would like to see the bill so amended that agriculture can 
get the full measure of benefit to which it is entitled. It 
seems to me we could make eligible for security mortgages upon 
real property. If we do not do that, then we are only helping 
the farmer who is fortunate enough to produce his crop, to 
harvest his crop, and deposit it in the warehouse and get a 
warehouse receipt. That is the sole aid provided by the pend- 
ing bill, except so far as the live-stock industry is concerned. 
There seems to have been a little more consideration for those 
engaged in cattle raising. I am heartily in sympathy with 
that portion of the bill, so far as it goes, but it does not go 
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far enough even in assisting them. The amendment 


proposed 
by me would be of even far greater assistance to the cattle 
industry of the country, because it would enable those engaged 
in the cattle industry to use their real property as security 
upon which to obtain advances to carry on their cattle operations, 

I very much hope the amendment will be adopted. If it is 
not adopted, we will have only very partially assisted the pro- 
ducers of nonperishable products, and the Congress will have 
withheld, unless we adopt my amendment, absolutely any re- 
lief whatever for the great agricultural interests of the country 
carrying on the production of perishable products. I see no 
reason why there should be discrimination against them, why 
they are not entitled to relief just the same as the others who 
are engaged in a different character of agricultural industry 
throughout the country. They can furnish ample security, se- 
curity that is recognized by those who loan money as among 
the very best of collateral; and yet, if the amendment is not 
adopted, Congress will have absolutely refused to allow them 
any benefit whatever under a system, so called, for furnishing 
facilities to finance the agricultural industries of the country. 
Mr. President, I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. CALDER, Mr. President, I think there are few men in 
the Senate who have given more attention to the question of 
creating some facility to loan money on improved real prop- 
erty than myself. As chairman of a special committee of the 
Senate, I conducted a rather wide investigation of the subject 
two years ago. 

The pending bill is for the purpose purely of encouraging 
credits for agriculture. It seems to me the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] proposes to put these 
organizations in the business of loaning money on improved real 
estate in the cities and villages of the country. I can not for 
the life of me see how we can justify a provision of that 
kind in a measure like the bill now before us. We ought to keep 
the bill in the line it was intended from the beginning if we 
hope to have it of real yalue to agriculture. 

The Senator from Florida made a statement in his remarks 
a moment ago about the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
I have taken the pains to examine the plans of that building, 
I will say to the Senator, and I am sure from my knowledge 
of him, because I have served with him some six years, that 
he would not designedly create the misapprehension he may 
have by his remarks. That bank building will not cost 
$25,000,000. When the plans were first drawn it was expected 
tt would cost about $15,000,000. Through competition the cost 
is going to come down to about $12,000,000. It is not a great 
palace like the Congressional Library here in Washington or 
like some other great buildings erected purely because of their 
beauty and architecture. As I recall, it is a 14-story office 
building, built with the greatest of care and with the idea of 
being valuable only for the purpose intended. In my consulta- 
tion with the officers of the bank I have learned that in the 
beginning it is the Intention to rent a very large portion of the 


building for office purposes. They have no immediate use for“ 


perhaps more than three-fourths of the building. But with the 
great growth of the Federal reserve system, particularly in the 
financial center of New York, where the great market place and 
financial center of the country is located, we must not build for 
to-day but for next year and the year after, so that in 3 or 
4 or 10 years from now, when property in the great financial 
center of New York City becomes exceedingly valuable, we shall 
have a building that will meet the needs of the banking interests 
of the country. 

It is a plain office structure erected for the purpose intended. 
I should be very glad at some time to go very carefully over 
the whole subject with the Senator, because I am sure I could 
convince him that the money is not being extravagantly spent. 

It is worthy of note that the building in New York City will 
cost 80 cents per cubic foot, while the building in Richmond, for 
instance, much more of a palace, has cost in the neighborhood 
of 81.35 or $1.40 a cubic foot. 

I repeat that while I thoroughly sympathize with the purposes 
undoubtedly intended by the Senator from Florida in endeavor- 
ing to do something to increase the banking and credit facilities 
where money can be obtained on improved real estate, I doubt 
very much the wisdom of placing his amendment on the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. STANFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Oregon yield to me for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr, STANFIELD, I yield. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. There is just one point I want to bring 
out in connection with the Federal reserve banking system. 
Under the language that is proposed, it apparently was not 
deemed satisfactory to make the bill apply to the future, but 
the amendment is to be retroactive. It goes back to 1922, 
having reference to the amendment with regard to interest. 
It works back to 1922. How will that bring any State bank 
into the system? The State banks are not national banks. We 
can not bring them into the system and give them the benefits 
of it when they were not members in 1922. Therefore, that 
part of the provision specifically in the interest of those already 
in the system retroactively covers the year 1922. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me a moment? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDER, Referring to the statement of the Senator 
from Florida just made, the purpose of increasing the interest 
upon the stock in the Federal reserve banks was to encourage 
the smaller State banks to enter the system. I am quite 
confident, I will say to the Senator from Florida, that if we 
could get the smaller State banks throughout the country into 
the Federal reserve system we would solve the whole question 
a additional credits for the farming interests of the United 

tates, 

The trouble is that when the farmer needs credit to plant 
or harvest or move his crop, or to do as he may find necessary 
to relieve his financial needs, the little banks in the outlying 
sections of the country have not the money with which to 
help him. The Committee on Banking and Currency have been 
trying to find some way to induce the smaller banks to come 
into the Federal reserve system. It seemed that this was a 
good way, and if we could show where it was more profitable 
to come into the system than to remain out of it, then much good 
would have been accomplished. 3 

Mr. TRAMMELL., Admitting that that was the purpose and 
object, and doubtless it was, though I disagree with the methods 
by which the Senator is seeking to attain the object, why 
was it that the amendment has been so framed as to apply 
retroactively to 1922 when those banks were not in the system 
and could not get the benefit of it? The amendment says it 
shall apply to the year 1922. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I do not care to yield 
for any extended Sebate, though I am willing to yield for a 
question. 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon is 
entitled to the floor and will proceed. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I have some amendments which I pro- 
pose to the pending bill. The first amendment is on page 6—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would suggest to 
the Senator from Oregon that there is an amendment pending. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I intend to offer the amendments and 
have them lie on the table, but I would like to discuss them 
briefly at this time. 

The first amendment which I offer is in paragraph (e), on 
page 6, line 10, after the word “nonperishable,” to strike out 
the words “and readily marketable.” The language of the 
section now reads: 

(c) Are secured at the time of discount, purchase, or 3 by 
warehouse receipts or other Uke documents, conveyin a ee veg ti 
to nonperishable and readily marketable agricult 

If there is any time when credit is needed, wee St 1 es a 
market is not ready and when the products would not be 
readily marketable. The time that they need the credit is to 
enable them to carry the products along until there is a ready 
market. Therefore I offer the amendment proposing that 
those words be stricken out and ask that the amendment lie 
on the table. 

I now offer another amendment, which I ask to have lie 
on the table, proposing to reduce the minimum capital provided 
for in the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
right there 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Certainly. 

Mr. McLEAN. There may be no opportunity to discuss these 
amendments before they are voted upon unless I do it now. I 
would like to call attention to the fact that the words “ readily 
marketable” refer to any staple product that has a large 
consumption. It is naturally assumed that such products are 
marketable products within the meaning of the act. I do not 
think that the amendment offered by the Senator is necessary. 
On the contrary, I think they should be designated as readily 
marketable products that are recognized as marketable in nor- 
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mal times under ordinary circumstances. It does not mean 
that they shall be marketable at a profit to-day or to-morrow. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Oh, yes, Mr. President, “normally mar- 
ketable” is the idea exactly, but this is to provide for an 
unusual time, and I maintain that there are times when the 
products are not readily marketable. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; but if credit conditions are not normal 
that will not affect the character of the security. The products 
that are ordinarily readily marketable will be eligible as se- 
curity for these notes. There is no question about that. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Why should the language then prescribe 
something that will be interpreted differently than the author 
of the bill intends? 

Mr. McLEAN. It does not say they shall be secured by 
products that are already sold. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The language is “readily marketable.” 

Mr. McLBAN. That are readily marketable under normal 
conditions of consumption. 

Mr. STANFIELD. In my experience with staple products I 
can recall many times when there was not a market for the 
products, and that is the very time when credit was needed. 
I understand the purported object of the bill is to extend and 
liberalize the credit. 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think the Senator can instance a 
ease where a bank would refuse a loan upon the theory that the 
law did not permit it because the particular product at that 
time could not be sold at a proft satisfactory to the producer. 

Mr. STANFIELD. No; I do not think so, either. I think 
ena a of the bill should be as concise as we can possibly 
make it. 

Mr. McLEAN. I will say to the Senator that this is the lan- 
guage used all through the Federal reserve act. I am confident 
that it is a mistake to strike out the words referred to by the 
Senator from Oregon, but if the author of the bill, who is pres- 
ent, thinks they ought to be stricken out, I do not propose to 
stand here and fight the friends of the bill. The bill was care- 
fully drawn and conforms to the language used in the Federal 
reserve act. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I desire now to make an inquiry of the 
Senator. He says that he knows that the bill was carefully 
drawn and who drew the bill. May I ask the Senator who did 
draw the bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. The author of the bill is present, and he can 
tell the Senator from Oregon who drew the bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, there is no secret about that. 
The bill was originally drawn by Mr. Meyer, the managing 
director of the War Finance Corporation. The bill, of course, 
has been quite materially revised by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency after careful consideration. I think the 
bill a good bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think the Senator from Kansas has cor- 
rectly stated the history of the bill. I think it was drawn by 
Mr. Meyer, who has been the director of the War Finance Cor- 
poration, whom we empowered a year and a half ago or there- 
abouts to make loans for the relief of agriculture to the extent 
of about $1,400,000,000. Mr. Meyer has gone over the country 
and held himself up as having done a wonderful act; but I 
wish to maintain at this time that he has done only one-fourth 
of the good which he could have done, because be has only 
loaned about $850,000,000. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘The correctness of the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon depends upon whether or not a greater total 
of loans was necessary. 

Mr. STANFIELD. They were necessary, because the country 
was suffering, and suffering most severely. I have witnessed 
on all the principal live-stock markets of the United States un- 
due liquidation and sale of live stock that should not have been 
sold, 

Mr. MCLEAN. Mr. Meyer was handling money which was 
taken from the pockets of the people in taxes and put into the 
Treasury of the United States, and undoubtedly he thought it 
was wise to insist upon security for the loans he made. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the Senator from Oregon know of 
any legitimate application for a loan which had adequate se- 
curity back of it which the War Finance Corporation after 
investigation refused? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I know of many cases where, in my esti- 
mation, loans were improperly refused, where the War Finance 
Corporation set up such requirements as to securing the loan 
that the relief could not be granted, and where the live-stock 
industries of the country, by reason of the inability to meet 
the conditions, have suffered very materially. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, If the Senator will allow me, I desire 
to say that I have had occasion to look into a good many ap- 

-plications which were made for loans to the War Finance Cor- 


poration, and to consult from time to time with officials of that 
corporation as to those loans; and I have found their attitude 
has been most liberal on the side of the borrower, still keeping 
in mind, however, the necessity for having some measure of 
security which in the end would protect the people of the 
country who contributed the money. I may say that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is the first person I have heard who in a 
publie place has expressed a criticism of the kind which he has 
just uttered, and I have talked with any number of cattlemen 
on this very subject. In fact, I think it will be found that the 
cattlemen of the great West have very generally commended 
Mr. Meyer. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It may be and is true that a great good 
was done, but what I say is that those who have commended 
him have overlooked the fact that a much greater good could 
have been brought about than that which has been accom- 
plished. It is not a matter of the doing of good, but what 
should be considered is the measure of good that could have 
been done and yet has been denied. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, let me add, in connection with 
the inquiry as to the origin of the pending bill, that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the American National Livestock Association had 
probably more to do with the framing of the bill than had any- 
one else, Probably the Senator from Oregon is aware that the 
American National Livestock Association appointed a special 
credit committee nearly a year ago, of which the president of 
the National Livestock Association, Mr. Bixby, was chairman. 
On that committee were some of the strongest and best known 
eattlemen of this country. They gave very careful attention 
to the whole subject of credit legislation, especially for the 
live-stock industry. They came here to Washington; they 
spent several weeks with Mr. Meyer and others here who were 
studying the subject. As a result of their inquiry and study 
the pending bill was developed. 

As I said a few moments ago, the actual work of drafting 
the bill was done by Mr. Meyer, but it was done in coopera- 
tion with the credit committee ef the National Livestock Asso- 
ciation. They came before the Senate committee; they un- 
qualifiedly indorsed the bill, and expressed the desire and the 
hope that the Senate would see fit to enact it into law prac- 
tically along the lines drafted by Mr. Meyer and those associ- 
ated with him. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do not question the Senator’s state- 
ment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. May I interrupt at this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFCER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Dees the Senator from Oregon yield to the ‘Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency if Mr. Meyer, who drafted 
the bill, did not attend the meetings of the Finance Committee 
almost continuously while the bill was under consideration, and 
if he did not evince great interest in maintaining the bill just 
as he had written it? 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, Mr. Meyer appeared before the 
committee at the invitation of the committee, as did the Secre- 
tury of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of the Interior. I do not remember that Mr. Meyer 
was insistent that the bill should not be amended; I do not 
think he was particularly interested, except 'to express his gen- 
eral approval of the bill and his desire that it be sound in prin- 
ciple. I am sure that he wanted the corporations created by 
the bill to be of benefit to the farmers. He did not want to 
create corporations that would handle investment securities. 
He wanted them formed for the purpose of assisting farmers 
and cooperative marketing associations and discount their paper 
based upon farm products. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to ask the chairman of the 
committee further if Mr. Leffingwell, who occupies a very im- 
portant position in the Treasury Department, who has been the 
adviser of the Secretary of the Treasury in financial matters, 
to my knowledge, ever since the beginning of the World War, 
and who is a very great authority upon financial questions, a 
man of broad grasp and comprehensive information in refer- 
ence to all questions pertaining to finance, was not also notified 
by the chairman of the committee to appear before the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McLEAN. We did notify Mr. Leffingwell. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Leffingwell came and testified and went 
back to the Treasury Department; but did not Mr. Meyer come 
and testify, and then stay with the committee from day to day, 
injecting himself into the committee hearings, replying to wit- 
nesses who appeared before the committee, and making sug- 
gestions to the committee about the proposed legislation, show- 
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ing the interest of championship and advocacy and resisting 
efforts in any direction to enlarge and increase the powers of 
the system so as to give the banks or the corporations which it 
sets up the privilege and the power to grant loans not only to 
the stock raisers, not only to the farmers upon their products 
already made, but to grant farmers accommodations for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to make their crops? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think the Senator from North Carolina has 
an exaggerated view of Mr. Meyer’s interest in the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that I was present 
at a great many of the hearings, and the impression created 
upon my mind was that Mr. Meyer not only had written this 
bill but had become its champion and wanted to preserve its 
integrity. 

Mr. McLEAN, Mr. President, I know that on several morn- 
ings I telephoned Mr. Meyer and expressed the hope that he 
would be present, if convenient, as there were a good many 
questions coming up which he might be able to answer with 
regard to the operations of the War Finance Corporation. I 
think the information he gave the committee was valuable as 
it pertained to the work of the War Finance Corporation. 
Of course; he did not insist that the committee should not give 
impartial consideration to the provisions of the bill and amend 
them in any way it saw fit. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I do not mean to say that he did. 

Mr, STANFIELD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I say a word further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I did not mean to impugn 
or impeach the motives of Mr. Meyer; but it has developed 
here that he wrote the bill; it has developed that he cham- 
pioned it before the committee, and that he remained with 
the committee after he had given his testimony in response 
to their invitation. Mr. Meyer, I think, has served the coun- 
try well on the War Finance Corporation; I have the very 
highest opinion of his ability as a financier, I am sure he 
is connected with some great financial institutions in one way 
or another, or, at least, he is deeply interested in big business 
of a certain character in New York, and that his experience 
has been very great and his abilities are commensurate with 
his experience; but it seems to me that he has had a very 
big hand in this matter. I regret very much that Mr. Meyer 
has never shown the same sympathy for financing the farmers 
as he has for financing the stock raisers, or the same sympathy 
for financing the farmer for the purpose of making his crop 
as he has shown for financing him for the purpose of selling 
his crop. a 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I should like and my 
time is limited—to ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency if any representatives of the live-stock 
loan associations, or men who have been engaged exclusively 
in the live-stock loan business, appeared before the commit- 
tee during the time the hearings were held in considering the 
pending bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. The committee heard a good many witnesses, 
but my impression is that our information with regard to the 
activities of live-stock associations and loan companies was 
largely received from the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KEN- 
DRICK], who is a member of the committee, as the Senator knows, 
and is very familiar with the situation. I think the committee 
relied upon his experience and advice. 

Mr. STANFIELD. But there were no cattle loan men who 
appeared before the committee? 

Mr. MCLEAN. I think so; I do not remember as to that. 

Mr. STANFIELD. The Senator does not recall that there 
were. I hardly think that there were. 

Mr. McLEAN. I wish to say to the Senator that we did 
hear several representatives of the cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations. Mr. Sapiro, I remember, was one such witness. He 
had been instrumental in organizing a great many cooperative 
associations, and was heartily in favor of this bill. 

Mr, STANFIELD. Did he testify as to the live-stock loan 
features of the bill? Did he have any experience along that 
line? 

Mr. MeLEAN. Not especially; I do not think that he did. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I am inclined to think that he has not 
had any experience along that line. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in response to the query of 
the Senator from Oregon, I will remind him that Mr. Sheehan, 
a banker, testified before the committee and stated that he 
represented 60 per cent of the bank deposits in the State of 


Nevada, and appeared in behalf of the American Livestock 
Association in support of the bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. Sheehan is a banker, and he prob- 
ably appeared as a banker; but I am speaking of the live-stock ` 
loan companies with which this bill largely deals. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the Senator will pardon me, while I am on 
my feet—I do not want to interrupt the Senator, because the 
time is getting short, but I want to call his attention to the 
fact that in the new section, 13a, which we add to the Federal 
reserve act, on lines 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24 of the bill, page 36, 
we use this language: J 

Provided, however, That notes, drafts, and bilis of exchange with 
maturities in excess of six months shall not be eligible as a basis for 
the issuance of Federal reserye notes unless secured by warehouse 
receipts or other such negotiable documents conveying or securing title 
to readily marketable staple agricultural products— 

And so forth. So that term is used throughout the bill. 

Mr. STANFIELD. It is used in the two places, and I shall 
later propose an amendment to strike it out in that section 
of the bill. 

Referring to the author of this bill, and as to its conception, 
I think the bill was drawn by Mr, Meyer, and that Mr. Meyer 
did invite Mr. Bixby, the president of the American Cattle 
Growers’ Association, to come here and consider the bill with 
him; but I can not agree with the Senator from Kansas that 
the bill was seriously and well considered, because I find in 
it so many things that tend to restrict the credit of the live- 
stock men. The tendency of this bill is not to liberalize credit 
to the live-stock industry but to restrict it, to place around it 
such restrictions that the existing live-stock loan companies 
will be compelled to go out of business or will be compelled 
in many instances to reduce their loans. It is all good and 
well to say that the live-stock loan companies are not com- 
pelled to come under the terms of this bill. It is true that 
there is nothing in the bill that is mandatory that they should 
come under it, but the psychology of it is that the present 
market for live-stock paper, largely with eastern bankers, will 
demand that the paper they receive shall come through live- 
stock loan companies that are under Federal supervision. 
Therefore these loan companies will automatically be com- 
pelled either to come under Federal supervision or to pass out 
of existence. The present bill provides for a capital stock of 
$250,000. I am going to propose an amendment, to lie on 
the table, to reduce the minimum to $100,000. 

Most of the present live-stock loan companies in the United 
States have a less capital stock than $100,000. It is through 
these live-stock loan companies that the live-stock industry is 
largely being financed to-day. If they are unable to increase 
their capital stock to $250,000 I maintain that it will be neces- 
sary for them to go out of business, because they will be unable 
to find a rediscount market for their paper, and the credit of 
the live-stock man will-be curtailed to that extent, and it will 
mean enforced liquidation of the securities that are back of 
the loans that are now outstanding. It will mean adding more 
handicaps to an already unduly disturbed market situation, it 
will mean more marketing, and it will mean the lowering of 
the prices of the live stock that are already below the cost of 
production. 

I am going to propose another amendment and ask that it 
lie on the table, and that is that the limitation upon the 
amount that this loan company may loan to an individual or 
corporation be changed so as to read “50 per cent of their 
capital stock” instead of “20 per cent of their capital stock.” 
I call your attention to the fact that this is not a concern 
that is loaning simply the money that it has on hand, but 
it is acting as a rediscount agency. It is only an interme- 
diary between the borrower and the real creditor of the bor- 
rower, 

Many of these live-stock loans are far in excess of any such 
limitation as that, because the policy of the present live-stock 
loan companies is to loan as much as 100 and 200 and 800 per 
cent of their capital or to indorse paper that bears that propor- 
tion to their capital. If they come in under this act, they will 
necessarily be compelled under this limitation to reduce these 
loans to 20 per cent of their capital stock. If it is the minimum 
capital, $250,000—which is a large capital to be raised in a 
community for the purpose of creating a live-stock loan com- 
pany—it naturally would follow that the loans would have to 
be reduced, and that means a liquidation of the security, It 
means more marketing of live stock. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do, 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator think that with a capital of 
$250,000 a loan of $125,000 ought to be made to any one in- 
dividual or any one corporation? 

Mr. STANFIELD, Yes; I do, because the loan corporation 
herein provided for is simply a rediseount corporation. 

The argument has been used that they may divide these loans, 
I am going to say to the Senator from Utah that no one buying 
the paper of the live-stock grower wants to.take a divided loan. 
He wants to have the entire loan there, and thereby have entire 
control; and it is a long-established rule and principle among 
live-stock loan companies that a 50 per cent limitation is ex- 
tremely conservative. I never heard of such a limitation until 
the recent hard times and panic developed, and then the more 
conservative liye-stock loan companies said that they would 
reduce their loans to a point where no single loan that they 
were underwriting was in excess.of 50 per cent of their capital 
and surplus. 

Again, L want to reiterate that while this law is not man- 
datory that these loan companies shall come under the act, the 
psychology of it is such that they will be compelled to come 
under the act. This is not a bill in the interest of the live-stock 
grower. It is not a. bill to liberalize. credit for the live-stock 
industry. This is a restrictive bill, and it is. going to restrict 
the credit of the live-stock industry; and I can see—and I view. 
it with grave apprehension—a considerable. disaster that is 
going to come to the live-stock business if we enact this bill. 

There is one thing in the bill that is commendable and favor- 
able, and I dare say that it has been the largest factor in 
securing an indorsement of the bill or any provision in the bill, 
and that is the provision for the extension of the rediscount 
period of agricultural paper to” a period of nine months, 

I say to you, Mr. President, that that is like a bait in this 
bill, and it has perhaps induced live-stock men to favor the 
bill; but otherwise than that this bill is mainly a banker’s 
bill, and not a live-stock banker's, bill, either. There is no 
limitation as to the interest rate that may be charged under 
this bill by one of these corporations excepting the statutory 
limitation in the State where the loan is made. It is true that 
large interest rates are charged on live-stock loans. The rate 
of interest is commensurate with the hazard attached thereto. 
While this will tend to remove any hazard of live-stock 
loans—that is to say, that is the purpose of it—there is no 
provision here to make am interest rate that is commensurate 
with the hazard that is attached to it. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do. 

Mr. MCLEAN. Has the Senator read the amendments that 
have already been submitted? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Have I read all the amendments? 

Mr. McLHAN. Yes. I notice that the Senator has just 
sent some amendments to the desk. Are they the amendments 
to which he referred? Have they been read? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Yes; I have read them. 

Now I am going to propose another amendment and ask 
that it lie on the table, and that is a limitation of the interest 
rate—an amendment that will read as follows: On pages 9 
and 10, beginning with line 24 on page 9, strike out: 


the rate allowed by the laws of the State in which such obligation 
is by its terms made payable— 


and insert in lieu thereof— 


a rate not in excess of 8 per cent more than the rediscount rate then 
being charged, by the ral reserve bank of the district in which 
such obligation by its terms made payable. 

Mr. KING. Why does not the Senator make that 2 per 
cent? 

Mr. STANFIELD, Three per cent would be a reduction over 
the rate that could be charged to-day. Most of the live-stock 
States have a statutory limitation of either 10 or 12 per cent. 
The prevailing rediscount rate to-day is, I think, about 44 per 
cent, and the difference between 41 per cent and 12 per cent 
is 71 per cent. There is a vast difference between the 3 per 
cent that I have proposed and the 71 per cent that might be 
charged. 

The history of the conduct of loan companies is that it costs 
about 12 per cent to do business. The difference between 1} 
or 12 per cent and 8 per cent, if this provision should be en- 
acted, would be the profit that these rediscount concerns would 
make on their loans. 

A corporation of $250,000 capital stock may receive redis- 
counts to ten times the amount of its capital, or $2,500,000. Of 
course, We can not conceive of those concerns rediscounting to 
the full extent that they are permitted to rediscount under the 


law, but: it. is fair to presume that they will carry at least 
$2,000,000 of rediscounts. That would mean that on an invest- 
ment of $250,000 they would have an income of $35,000, or about 
14 per cent return, which is not unreasonable nor very much 
out of line with the profits that are being made by banks and 
other institutions in the loan business. 

Mr. President, L am going to vote for this bill with a great 
deal of reluctance, even though the amendments that I have 
proposed are accepted by the Senate, and I most sincerely hope 
that these amendments will be accepted. I am sorry, indeed, 
that it is not in order at this time for me to make a motion to 
recommit this bill. It should be recommitted and further hear- 
ings should be held on it, for I am certain, and I speak from a 
knowledge which: extends over a lifetime—for the greater part 
of my lifetime I have been engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
the live-stock loan business—it has been my lifelong undertak- 
ing to develop the live-stock industry, and L say again that I 
view this bill with the gravest of apprehension. I fear that it 
is going to destroy to a large extent the avenues: of credit that 
the industry is at present enjoying: 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I do: 

Mr. KING. The Senator has just stated that he was sorry 
he could not move to recommit. I think under the rules, not- 
withstanding the unanimous-consent agreement to vote at 2 
o'clock to- day 

Mr: TRAMMELL. Not to vote; to close debate. 

Mr. KING. Even if it were to vote, a motion to recommit 
would be entirely proper. 

Mr. STANFIELD. If a motion to recommit is in order, I 
should like to make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: There is a motion pending at 
this time, but at the proper time a motion to recommit will be 
in order, or the Senator can,make the motion to lie on the table 
and be acted upon at the proper time: 

Mr. STANFIELD subsequently said: I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have two telegrams inserted in the Recoxp immediately 
following my remarks to-day when we were considering, and 
just before the passage of, Senate bill-4280. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD; as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG, January 18; 1923: 
C. L. MoNary, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


25 find the Capper bill has a chance of passage do not fail) to 
amend the capital requirement of loan companies authorized, reducing 
same to one hundred thousand. Larger capital requirement means or“ 
ganization of very few companies in the West: 

W. L. THOMPSON, 


Uxioy Srock Yars, ILD., January 19, 1028. 


Senator ROBERT N. STANFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 


In my judgment, 20 per cent limitation of the capital stock as a 
maximum amount that can be loaned to one person or corporation, as I 
understand is provided by Capper bill, is ractical and would, se- 
riously limit or practically destroy any possible benefits of bill. If 
ree to pass a bill of psychological rather than practical benefit; 
then let per cent limit stand. Have discussed s matter with 
Traylor, who agrees fully with me on this point, and is wiring Myers, 
of corporation, accordingly. 


S. T. Kropoo, 
President Live Stock Exchange National Bank. 


Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, referring to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Oregon, in the order pro- 


First, the amendment to reduce capitalization: In the inter- 
est of the borrower such capital should be increased rather: 
than decreased. The effect, or fair effect, would be a propor- 
tionate reduction in cost of administration. It would tend to 
strengthen financially the organization and would thus result 
in increased confidence on the part of those who purchase its 
securities in the way of notes and debentures. 

For more reasons than one increased capital would mean a 
proportionate increase of credit facilities and confidence in the 


corporation. For the benefit of the borrowers of my State T 


would greatly prefer to have one corporation organized with a: 
capital of $500,000 than to have two corporations with a capital: 
of $250,000 each. 

The amendment to increase the amount of outstanding ac- 
ceptances or other forms of credit to any person or corpora- 
tion in an amount exceeding 20 per cent of the paid-in, unim- 
paired capital or surplus of such corporation is, in my opinion, 
inadvisable, if not dangerous. The Senator suggests there is 
no parallèl to such provision of law. I call his attention to the 
fact that this bill is to be under the supervision of the Federal’ 


Government, and under the banking act 10 per cent of the 
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capital and surplus earnings represents the limit which may be 
loaned to either an individual or a corporation. 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENDRICK. I would rather not yield, because I have 
only a few moments of time in which to discuss the different 
phases of the bill. 

No doubt the Senator would suggest that in one case the bill 
has to do with banks of deposit and in the other with loan com- 
panies, Even in that event I believe he will agree that the 
element of safety is increased, other things being equal, when 
there are numerous borrowers, rather than where excessive 
loans are made to a limited number of borrowers. In other 
words, it is unsafe to lend too large a proportion of the liquid 
assets—that is, the capital—of a bank or loan company to one 
individual. 

I have been more than surprised at the criticisms of this 
bill. I have been unable to believe that those who have indulged 
in such criticism have carefully studied the bill. It has been 
charged that even the stockmen themselves do not favor the 
legislation. While the incident occurred during my absence 
from Washington, I am informed that a delegation of the repre- 
sentatives of some of the principal live-stock associations of 
the West, including the president of the American National 
Livestock Association, came to Washington and recommended 
the preparation and introduction of such a bill and then ap- 
proved the provisions of the bill after it had been prepared. 

Even a superficial study of this measure will disclose the 
fact that it calls for no appropriation; it imposes no burden 
of either expense or tax upon the Treasury; it even requires 
the corporations to pay the Federal Government for such exami- 
nation and inspection as the Government may find necessary 
to make in the administration of the law. It does not establish 
a new agency of credit, but its purpose is to make more reputable 
an agency already existent by placing such increased safeguards 
around the conduct of the business as will more adequately pro- 
tect the investor of stock in such corporation and bring not only 
increased confidence but security to those who purchase and 
deal in its notes and debentures. 

The intent and purpose of this bill are to enable the credit 
system of this industry to put its house in order. 

Everyone knows that -under favorable conditions this in- 
dustry has no difficulty whatsoever in financing itself, but it is 
only in the emergencies that the sacrifices must be made, when 
through the arbitrary withdrawal of credit there is enforced 
liquidation, oftentimes resulting In congested markets and ruin- 
ous prices. 

It is hoped by surrounding this system of credit with reason- 
able safeguards that in the future in this kind of emergency the 
credits of this industry may compel the same confidence as the 
credits of any other form of securities. 

The Senator from Oregon has pointed out that the restric- 
tions imposed by this law would serve to limit rather than 
promote the extension of any form of credit on live stock and 
farm products. 

Mr. President, in connection with the restrictions which may 
be imposed, I would remind the Senator that if there is one 
piece of counsel we could safely give to the bankers of this 
country, and particularly those bankers who have endeavored 
to finance the live-stock industry of the West, it would be an 
injunction to exercise more of caution in times of easy credits 
and more of courage in times of financial distress. 

In spite of all that may be said to the contrary, anyone 
familiar with the facts must know that both live stock and 
marketable farm products constitute liquid assets. They are 
liquid for the reason that they may be readily and even quickly 
converted into cash, even under enforced sale. 

The important features required by stockmen and farmers in 
connection with credits are, first, a dependable supply of legiti- 
mate credits; second, reasonable rates of interest; and, third, 
an extension of time over the old system sufficient to include 
the full period involved in the process of production. 

If you make your security good and if you make your 
security liquid, you will not fail to have the same avenue of 
satisfactory credits for this industry that is extended to any 
other industry. If you fail in that, the entire purpose of your 
legislation is ineffective. 

In the discussion of this legislation doubt has been fre- 
quently expressed as to whether or not this legislation, because 
of its permissive character, would prove far-reaching in its 
effect or general in its application. This all depends upon how 
far those who promote loan companies already organized, and 
those to be organized in the future, are willing to go in the 
way of assuming increased obligations and rational restric- 
tions for the purpose of bringing to the whole credit situation 
a more wholesome and satisfactory condition. 


The eligible banks which continue out of the Federal reserve 


system do so because of, as they term them, the irksome and ` 


unnecessary restrictions. 

To illustrate, there has been some criticism here this morning 
as to the provision for increasing the interest rate to the Federal 
reserve bank. I think everybody who listened to that discus- 
sion must have been impressed with the fact that, after all, the 
best available source of unlimited credits in this country would 
be found through increasing the facilities of the Federal reserve 
bank. Such potential credits for every line of industry would 
be vastly increased through any change that would induce the 
banks of the country eligible to membership to join the Federal 
reserve system, 

If these live-stock companies and corporations, providing for 
loans on live stock and farm products, refuse to come in and 
accept this opportunity to benefit the situation, to increase the 
security, and bring confidence to the whole condition of things 
where there is now distrust, the benefits of the bill will be lim- 
ited in that proportion. 

As stated before, the law provides for no new agency; It will 
not conflict with any other financial form of credits whatsoever. 
It is in no sense of the word mandatory; it is merely per- 
missive. It is simply a plan to improve and change the system 
of credits already existing, and for such reasons it could hardly 
be harmful, but will be extremely helpful. 

I hope the amendments here proposed will be rejected and 
that we shall have favorable action upon the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement further de- 
bate upon the pending bill and amendments is suspended. The 
question is upon the amendment offered by the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr, TRAMMELL]. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Ger McCumber Simmons 
Bayard Hale McKellar Smoot 
Borah Harreld McKinley Spencer 
Brookhart Harris McLean Stanfield 
ursum Harrison McNary Sterling, 
Calder Heflin Moses Sutherland 
Cameron Hitchcock Nelson Swanson 
Capper Johnson New Trammell 
Colt Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson Underwood 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Norbeck Wadsworth 
Culberson Kellog, Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Kendrick Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Dia! Keyes Overman Warren 
Elkins King Watson 
Ernst Ladd Poindexter Weller 
Fernald La Follette Reed, Pa, Williams 
Fletcher Lenroot Sheppard Willis 
France Lodge Shields 
George MeCormick Shortridge 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The question 
is upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. On that I ask for the yeas and nnys. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the amendment be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The READING CLERK. On page 6, at the end of line 13, and 
before the period, insert the words: 
or upon a note secured by a mortgage on real estate in an amount 
not exceeding 50 per cent of the value of said real estate. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] to 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD]. 
He being absent, I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). Transferring 
my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sairn] to 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], I vote 
“ na ae 

Mr, WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I in- 
quire if the Senator from New Jersey IMr. FRELINGHUYSEN ] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have a pair with the Senator 
from New Jersey, which I transfer to my colleague [Mr. Myers] 
and vote “nay.” 
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Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague [Mr, POMERENE], who is absent on account of ill- 
ness. Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I 
transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE] and yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] to the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DirtrneHam] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. BALL]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr, PITTMAN] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
RosıxsoN] to the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. Town- 
SEND] and allow my vote to stand. 


The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 47, as follows: 
YERAS—23, 
Ashurst Harrison Sok phe Swanson 
Brookhart Jobnson Norris Trammell 
Dial Jones, N. Mex, Overman Underwood 
Fletcher Ladd Sheppard Walsh, Mass. 
George La Follette Shields Williams 
Harr McCumber Simmons 
NAYS—47, 

Bayard France “beget Shortridge 
Borah Gerry McLean moot 
Bursum Hale McNary Spencer 
Calder Harreld Moses 8 pring 
Cameron Hitchcock Nelson Sutherland 
Capper Jones, Wash, New Wadsworth 
Colt Kellog, Nicholson Walsh, Mont. 
Cousens Kendrick Norbeck Warren 
Curtis eyes Oddie Watson 
Elkins 5 Phipps Weller 
Ernst Lodge Poindexter Willis 
Fernald McCormick Pa. 

NOT VOTING—26. 
Ball rel Owen Robinson 
Brandegee 8 inghuyeen, pago Smith 
Broussard Pepper Stanfield 
Caraway Getting Pittman Stanley 
Culberson Heflin Pomerene Townsend 
Cummins King Ransdell 
Dillingham Myers Mo. 


So Mr. TrAMMELI’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. STANFIELD] has an amendment lying on the table 
which will be stated. 

The Reapine Crerx. -The junior Senator from Oregon offers 
the following amendment: On page 6, after the word “ non- 
perishable,” in line 10, strike out the words “and readily 
marketable” in lines 10 and 11. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I do not believe that Senators 
generally know precisely what is the question before the Senate. 
I ask that the pending amendment may be stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
pending amendment, 

The Reapinc CLERK, On page 6, line 10, after the word 
“nonperishable,” it is proposed to strike out the words “and 
readily marketable,” so that the paragraph if amended as pro- 
À poa would read: 


(eaS secured at the time of discount, purchase, or acceptance by 
warehouse receipts or other like documents conveying or securing title 
to nonperishable agricultural products. 


The reading clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote in reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, STERLING (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
last vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before relative to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea,” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair as announced upon the preceding roll call, and 


vote “ nay.’ 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcemei as to the transfer of my pair with my colleague 
as on the previous vote, I vote“ nay,” 


The roll call was concluded, 


Mr, ERNST. Making the same announcement as before in 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Enoe] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Making the same transfer of my pair as 
on the preceding roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, nays 51, as follows: 


YHAS—21. 
Ashurst Heflin Ransdell Swanson 
Brookhart Johnson Sheppard Trammell 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Shields Underwood 
Fletcher Ladd Simmons 
Harris La Follette Stanfield 
Harrison McNary Sutherland 
NAYS—51. 

Bayard Gerry McKellar Shortridge 
Boral Hale McKinley Smoot 
Bursum Harreld McLean Speocer 
Calder Hitchcock Moses Sterling 
Cameron Jones, Wash, Nelson Wadsworth 
Capper Kellogg New Walsh, Mass, 
Colt Kendrick Nicholson Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Keyes Norbeck Warren 
Curtis King Norris Watson 
Elkins Lenroot Oddie Weller 
Ernst rouge Phipps Williams 
Fernald McCormick Poindexter Willis 
George McCumber Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—24, 
Ball Dillingham Myers Pomerene 
Brandegea EUdge dan Reed, Mo. 
Broussard France Owen Robinson 
Caraway Frelinghuysen T'age Smith 
Cummins Glass Pepper Stanley 
Dial Gooding Pittman Townsend 


So Mr. Sranrrecp’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment pro- 
posed by the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Sranrrerp] will 
be stated. 

The Reapine CLERK, On page 10, line 18, it is proposed to 
strike out “$250,000” and in lieu theerof to insert“ $100,000"; 
on page 11, line 19, to strike out “ $200,000" and to insert 
“$100,000”; and, on page 25, line 4, to strike out “ $250,000” 
and to insert “$100,000.” + 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The . is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment proposed 
by the junior Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The Reaping OLERK. On page 9, line 9, before the words 
“per cent,“ it is proposed to strike out “20” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “50,” so that it will read: 
in an amount exceeding 50 per cent of the paid-in and unimpaired 
capital and surplus of such corporation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment offered 
by the junior Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The READING CLERK, Beginning in line 24, on page 9, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “ the rate allowed by the laws 
of the State in which such obligation is by its terms made 
payable” and to insert in lieu thereof “a rate not in excess 
of 3 per cent more than the discount rate then being charged 
by the Federal reserve bank ‘of the district in which such 
obligation is by its terms made payable.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand that some amend- 
ment has already been made to the language of the bill at that 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is true. The amendment 
heretofore agreed to will be stated. 

The READING CIERK. The amendment heretofore agreed to 
was, on page 10, line 1, to strike out the words “such obliga- 
tion is by its terms made payable” and to insert “ its principal 
office is located.” 

Mr. WAESH of Montana. I inquire of the Chair if I am 
right in the supposition that the amendment is to strike out the 
provision as already amended and to insert? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the proper procedure. 
The question is upon the amendment of the junior Senator 
from Oregon. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. i 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as before, 
I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKINLEY (when his name was called), Making the 
Same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement with reference to my pair and its transfer, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called), Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called.) Making 
the same announcement as on the previous. votes with reference 
to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Repeating the 
announcement concerning the absence of my colleague [Mr. 
PoMERENE] and the transfer of my pair with that Senator, 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epee] is paired with the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS 23. 
Ashurst Heflin Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah Johnson McKellar Stanfield - 
Brookhart. Jones, N. Mex. Men Trammell 
Bursum Kendrick Nicholson Walsh, Mass. 
Culberson dd orris Walsh, Mont, 
Fletcher La Follette 
NAYS—48, 

Bayard George New McLean 
Calder Gerry Oddie Moses 
Ca! Hale 0 Nelson. 
Capper Harreld AS Sutherland 
Colt arris Poindexter wanson 
Couzens Hitchcock Reed, Pa. Underwood 

Jones, Wash. Shields Wadsworth: 
Dial Kellogg . Shortridge arren 
Elkins Keyes Simmons Watson 
Ernst King Smoot Weller 
Fernald e Sterlin 11 
Frelinghuysen McCumber McKiniey 

NOT VOTING—25. 

Ball France Owen Smith 
Brandegee Glass Page 8 
Broussard Gooding Pep Stanley 
Caraway Harrison Pittman Townsend 
Cummins McCormick Pomerene 
Dillingham Myers Reed, Mo. 
Edge Norbeck Robinson 


So Mr. Stanrrety’s amendment was rejected. 
The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. The senior Senator from Oregon 
sends to the desk the following amendment: 


On 


page 10, line 18, strike out “$250,000,” the amount of the 
paid-in capital; and in lieu insert “ $150,000"; and the same 
amendment on page 11, line 19. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and was read the third time. í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, at this time I should like 
to move that the bill be recommitted to the Committee on 
Banking and Curreney. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon that the bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. STANFIELD. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill having been read 
three times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to announce that 
my colleague [Mr. Grass] has been unavoidably detained from 
the Senate to-day. If he were present, he would vote for 
the passage of the bill. 
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Mr: NORBECK. Mr. President, I offered an amendment to 
the title the other day, and the Chair held that that could be 
considered only after the bill had passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is. correct. 

Mr. NORBECK. The bill having reached that stage; I wish 
to offer an amendment to harmonize: the title with the rest 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Sxcrerary. It is proposed to strike out 
the following words from the title as printed: 


To. provide credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock in- 
dustries of the United States— s 


And insert in the title, in lieu of those words, the following: 
To provide for the in ration and rvision of ti 

for the purpose of making egricultural and live-atock joans, on 
The amendment was agreed to. 


TEMPORARY RED CROSS BUILDINGS IN WASHINGTON—OCONFERENCE 
REPORT. 


Mr. FERNALD submitted’ the following report: 


The committee of conference: on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S: J. Res. 43) to grant authority to continue the use 
of the temporary buildings of the American Red-Cross head- 
quarters, in the city of Washington, D. C., having met, after 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses that the Senate recede 
from its disagreement to the amendments of the House num- 
bered 1 and 2, and agree to the same. 

Bert M. FERNALD, 
J. S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Henny F. ASHURST, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Sntrox D. Fess, 
ROBERT Luce, 
FRANK PARK, 
Managers on the part of the House, 


The report was agreed to. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. WARREN, I ask unanimous. consent that the Senate 
take up House bill 13696, the appropriation. bill for: the in- 
dependent offices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R.. 13696), making 
appropriations for the Executive office and for sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for the 
fiscal year ending, June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations, with 
amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the formal reading of the bill may 
be dispensed with, and that the bill may be read for amend- 
ment, the amendments of the committee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. I make no objection, providing the full text of 
the bill is read for amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That includes the reading of 
the text. If there is no objection, the formal reading of the 
bill is dispensed with and the committee amendments will be 
first considered. 


The Secretary will read. the bill. 
The Assistant Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 
PROBLEMS RELATING TO REFORESTATION, 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report back favorably, with amendments, from the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, 
Senate Resolution 398. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be received. Does the Senator 
desire immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. CALDER. I should be glad to have immediate considera- 
tion of it, if there is no objection. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to have it read. I sought to get 
a copy of it awhile ago and was unable to do so, That is a 
matter of some concern to us. 

Mr. WARREN. Reserving the right to object, I have no 
objection to its being read. 

Mr. BORAH. Reserving the right to object, I will ask to 
have it read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 


1923. 
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The ASsistant Secrerary. The resolution (S. Res. 898), 
submitted by Mr. Harrison on January 5, 1923, reads as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a committee to 
consist of five Members of the Senate, three from the majority party 
and two from the minority party, to investigate problems relating to 
reforestation, with a view to establishing a comprehensive natio 
policy for lands chiefiy suited for timber production in order to insure 
a perpetual supply of timber for the use and necessities of citizens of 
he United States. The committee shall make a final report of its 
Investigations with recommendations to the Senate not later than 

cember 2, 1924. E 

At this point the committee proposes an amendment to make 
the date April 4, 1924. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee is authorized to 
sit and act at such times during the sessions or recesses of the Sixty- 
seventh and -eighth Congresses and in such places within the 
United States, to hold such hearings, and to employ such clerical and 
stenographic assistants as it deems necessary. The cost of steno- 
graphic service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of $1.25 
per printed page. 


Which it is proposed to amend to read “25 cents per folio.” 


The committee is further authorized to send for persons, books, and 

pers, to administer oaths, and to take testimony. The expenses of 
Phe committee shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, has the Senator from Missis- 
sippi any objection to this resolution going over for a day? 

Mr. HARRISON. None. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to look at it a little. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be placed 
on the calendar. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President; may I inquire from what 
page the Secretary is reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Page 2. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are the committee amendments being 
considered first? 

The PRESIDING 
been made. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then any amendment I may offer will 
have to wait until after the committee amendments are dis- 

of? 

Mr. WARREN. It should wait, if the Senator please, until 
the committee amendments are disposed of. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before we proceed further 
I just want to say that “day by day in every way,” so far as 
the country leaning toward the Democratic Party is concerned, 
it is getting better and better. 

Mr. McCORMICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, Just as soon as I have told the Senator 
how his party is being defeated as the days come and go. 

In November of last year up in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania in one of the districts where two gentlemen were con- 
testing for the right to serve the people of that district in the 
Pennsylvania State Senate there were some twenty-odd thou- 
sand votes polled. In that district in the race between the 
present junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and the 
Democratic candidate, Mr. Shull, Mr. Rxxb received 12,682 
votes and Mr. Shull 10,317 votes, about 2,500 majority. In 
the race between the Republican and the Democratic candi- 
dates for the State senate there was a tie, both receiving ap- 
proximately 12,000 yotes. They ran off this tie yesterday. I 
have waited now some three hours to-day to hear an explana- 
tion of the result from some one on the other side and for the 
information of the returns to be given. In the race yesterday 
between these two candidates who tied a short while ago for 
the State senate the Democrat received 2,500 majority; and 
thus it is that the Republican Party “day by day in every 
way Is getting deader and deader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. i 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Executive Mansion and grounds,” on 
page 8, line 19, after the word “grounds,” to strike out 


(Mr. Lapp in the chair). 


OFFICER. They are. That order has 


awe iron fence), $5,000" and insert “$10,000,” so as to 
read: 

Fo 
$10. 3 F and maintenance of Executive Mansion grounds, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 
24, page 3, the last paragraph read being: 

For extraordinary repairs to and refurnishing the Executive Man- 
sion, $20,000. 

Mr. KING. I would like to inquire of the Senator from 
Wyoming whether the evidence before the committee showed 
the necessity of $50,000 for the refurnishing of the Executive 
Mansion, and also $20,000 for extraordinary repairs and re- 
furnishing? 

Mr. WARREN. Fifty thousand dollars is the sum usually 
spent in taking care of the ordinary wear and tear and pro- 
viding for the repairs, refurnishing, and so on. Now necessity 
has arisen for making the building as nearly fireproof as pos- 
sible. They will have to go through the roof of the building, 
which is said to be a fire trap, and the $20,000 is for extraordi- 
nary repairs to put it in better shape. At the time the White 
House was rebuilt the upper part of the structure was scarcely 
touched, and when Mr, Wilson was about to become President 
some money was spent in the upper story, but at the same 
time all of the underroof and some of the upper story were 
unfinished, and the $20,000 is for finishing that part of the 
building, and also to bring heat over from the State, War, and 
Navy Building. 

Mr. KING. Then $20,000 is to be spent solely for repairs 
and for furnishing of a part of the building which heretofore 
has not been furnished? 

Mr. WARREN, It is not for furnishing, but it is for repair- 
ing and reconditioning. Fifty thousand dollars covers all of 
the refurnishing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten thousand dollars of the 520.000 is for the 
purpose of putting a heating system in by running a tunnel from 
the State, War, and Navy Department Building over to the White 
House and heating the White House and the offices there from 
that one boiler. Two thousand one hundred dollars a year will 
be saved by expending this $10,000 of the $20,000. Four thou- 
sand dollars is for the construction of an ice box and refriger- 
ator, which is now located in the passage between the offices 
and the White House. This would provide for a permanent im- 
provement of the refrigerating system used in the White House, 
instead of having the refrigerator in that passage, which the 
Senator has no doubt seen a number of times. That would 
make up the $20,000. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 8, after the figures 
“ $5,000,” to strike out “ Provided, That this work shall be done 
by the Office of the Supervising Architect,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: $ 

For preparing plans and estimate for e nak the Executive 
Mansion, including plans for the renoyation of the second and third 
stories and the roof, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 2, page 5, the 
last paragraph read being: 

ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN. 

For expenses of the Alien Property Custodian authorized by the act 
entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the 
8 and for other purposes, approved October 6, 1917, as amended ; 
including personal and other services and rental of quarters in the 
District of Columbia and elsewhere, per diem allowances in lieu of 
subsistence not exceeding $4, traveling expenses, law books, books of 
reference and periodicals, supplies and equipment, and maintenance, 
repair, and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, 
280,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall not be available for 
rent of buildings in the District of Columbia if suitable space is pro- 
vided by the Public Bulldings Commissen. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator whether or not 
there has been an increase in this appropriation for the use of 
imotor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles; and, secondly, if 
there is any necessity for furnishing the Alien Property Cus- 
todian vehicles of the character referred to? It seems to me 
that a vice has been developed in the Government service of 
furnishing automobiles to too large a number of Government 
employees and too large a number of Federal agencies. A large 
number of the employees of the Government feel that they must 
have automobiles. I think we should restrict the number to the 
President, the Vice President, Cabinet officers, the General of 
the Army, and a few others, but this indiscriminate employ- 
ment by Federal officials of automobiles, it seems to me, is a vice 
which ought to be corrected, because the use of the automobile 
carries with it the employment of a chauffeur, a large sum an- 
nually for repairs, and a large amount annually for the pur- 
chase of gasoline, so that in the aggregate a very large burden 
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is impesed upon the Treasury of the United States by our pro- 
viding motor-propelled vehicles for the hundreds of Federal em- 
ployees who enjoy the luxury of their use. 

Mr. WARREN. Replying to the inquiry of the Senator as to 
the Alien Property Custodian, that particular appropriation has 
not been increased. It is the same as before. The general 
appropriation for that institution is greatly decreased, How- 
ever, they have a great many industries, really, which have to 
be superintended and visited, and there is considerable running 
about to be done. They have to have some means of transpor- 
tation, and it would require still more expense in travel in the 
way of taxis and other means of transportation if they did not 
have the automobiles. 

As to the general observation in his zeal in these matters, 
which I acknowledge, the Senator probably will hardly spend a 
tenth of the time I have spent in opposition to any increase in 
the number of automobiles, the expense for them, and so forth. 
Nevertheless it comes down to the fact that we must either 
maintain them or spend still more money in other directions. 
Formerly, commencing, I think, at the time Andrew Jackson 
rode to the White House on horseback, there were appropria- 
tions for horse-drawn vehicles for various departments, and 
they were very much more expensive than motors. Another 
thing: Formerly the activities of the Government of the United 
States were carried on in very few buildings, covering a very 
small area of the city. At the present time it would seem as 
though the departments and Congress together had insisted 
upon making a crazy quilt of the Government buildings. 
are located in all parts of the city, and I might say outside of 
the city proper, and in sending papers from one to another to be 
signed, and doing the work that has to be done, a great many 
more men eyen than the number we have now have been re- 


We have been cutting down the supply of help very largely. 
As to whether we are giving too much, the Senator must judge, 
the same as I do. 

We have not increased a single item in the bill as it passed 
the House regarding that. The Senator from Tennessee has 
offered six or eight different amendments in regard to motor- 
driven vehicles, to cut out all expenses of automobiles, the 
expense of the care of them, and other expenses. I do not see 
that Senator in the Chamber now, but I am perfectly willing 
to submit every one of those amendments to a vote of the 
Senate, although, of course, if that means of locomotion is done 
away with, there will have to be some means of transportation 
Provided. But when the amendments come up I shall not 
object to their coming to a vote. 

Mr. KING. In view of the information conveyed by the able 
Senator from Wyoming to the effect that the Senator from 
Tennessee has offered a number of amendments dealing with 
this subject, I shall pretermit any further discussion at this 
time and wait until those amendments are offered. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 16, page 5, the 
last paragraph read being as follows: 

BUREAU OF EFFICIENCY, 


Salaries and contin 
diem in lieu of subsistence; supplies; 
change of equipment; not to exceed $100 
erence, and 


Tiodi 
in all, 14,500: 
under at a rate of com 


on 
following: One 500, la 
— — 8 at $8,800 2 lat 52.5003 at $3.25 
2 at $2,750 each, 8 at $2,400 each, and 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to direct an inquiry to 
my colleague, because I know he has given a great deal of 
attention to this particular agency of the Government. I would 
like to inquire of him whether, in view of the passage of the 
Budget law and the fact that the Budget organization is 
functioning, he believes it is necessary to perpetuate this organi- 
vation, and whether he believes the benefits so far derived, and 
those which possibly may be obtained in the future, warrant 
this expenditure. It seems to me the number employed is rather 
large, and the compensation for some of them seems to be 
rather excessive. 

Mr. WARREN. That question has come up a number of 
times, and I will say that this fs one of the most efficient 
bureaus we have in the entire Government service. In con- 
nection with the various bills handled by our committee, cover- 
ing many interests, we have to consult the bureau. I will ask 
the Senator's colleague, the senior Senator from Utah, to reply 
to his inquiry, as in his line of duty he has more to do with 
the Bureau of Efficiency than has any other Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to my colleague, I 
will state that I know of no agency of the Government which, 
in proportion to the amount of money appropriated for it, saves 


to the Government what this bureau does, I thought I had 
here a statement of the savings made in the last year in the 
different departments of the Government through the recom- 
mendations of the Bureau of Efficiency. It is not $100,000, 
but it is hundreds of thousands of dollars, and it runs every 
year to three and four and sometimes ten and twenty times 
the amount appropriated. 

In order to find out really whether those savings have been 
made, I have taken occasion to go to the department and check 
up the reports, and I know, not from the Bureau of Efficiency, 
but from the department heads, that the recommendations made 
by the Bureau of Efficiency have saved the amounts of money 
given in their statements. The Budget Bureau is using the 
Bureau of Efficiency for the very purpose of Securing the in- 
formation necessary to enable the Director of the Budget to 
make recommendations to the President of the amounts that 
should be carried in any recommendation he may make to 
Congress. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand my colleague, in a num- 
ber of bureaus and executive departments of the Government 
recommendations, after investigation made, haye been offered 
by this Bureau of Efficiency which have been accepted by the 
5 agencies examined and which have resulted in 
sa 

Mr. SMOOT. In great savings. In relation to the salaries, 
of course the salary of the director is $7,500. The salary of 
Mr. Graves is $6,000. I do not know whether my colleague has 
met Mr. Graves or not, but I want to say that he is one of the 
brightest men in the public service, and his whole heart and 
soul are in this work. I know of no one who is doing better 
work or working more hours in the Government service than 
Mr. Graves, of the Bureau of Efficiency. I want to say that 
much for a man who I do know is working early and late, and 
I know of no man who has a greater interest in his work than 
has Mr. Graves, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague whether the 
number of employees has been increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been decreased. 

Mr, KING. Is the compensation allowed each the same, 
substantially? 

Mr, SMOOT. It is the same as under existing law. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that a year or two ago 
complaints were made by some members of the Bureau of 
Efficiency, with which I sympathized, that in their efforts to 
get into the departments for the purpose of examining the 
modus operandi of conducting business, and making recom- 
mendations, if they found recommendations were necessary, 
they encountered a great deal of hostility. May I inquire 
whether or not that hostility still exists, or has the Bureau 
of Efficiency been permitted free opportunity for a full and 
exhaustive investigation for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. SMOOT. Instead of that opposition existing to-day, Mr. 
President, the heads of the departments have realized what 
the work of this bureau has done for other departments in the 
Government in the past, and every member of the bureau is 
kept busy all the time responding to requests of the heads of 
the various departments. 

I want to give credit here to a former Postmaster General, 
because he was the first man who really realized the importance 
of the work of the Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator refer to Postmaster General 
Burleson? 

Mr. SMOOT. I refer to former Postmaster General Burleson, 
He asked the Bureau of Efficiency to come into his departinent 
and study the organization from every standpoint, with a view 
of cutting out all classes of duplication and doing away with 
unnecessary work. That was done. I wish I had now the letter 
which I received from former Postmaster General Burleson 
telling of the results of the work of the bureau and commending 
it to every department of the Government, 

I want to repeat what my colleague has stated, that in the 
inception of the organization of the bureau there was opposi- 
tion. The head of every department and every division and 
every bureau of the Government thought that he knew more 
about how to run his particular department than somebody else 
who would come in and tell him what to do, but I do not think 
any of them feel that way now. I am very much pleased to 
say to my colleague that the work of the bureau has been all 
and more than was expected when we first created it by law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are we now reading the bill regularly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; for action on the com- 
mittee amendments. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, in the items for salaries, Civil Service Commission, on 
page G, line 3, after the word “ each,” to strike out “ Custodian 
force : Engineer, $840; general mechanic, $840; telephone switch- 
board operator, $720; 2 firemen, at $720 each; 2 watchmen, at 
$720 each; 2 elevator conductors, at $720 each; 3 laborers, at 


$660 each; 4 charwomen, at $240 each; in all, $305,420” and 
to insert “ ; telephone switchboard operator, $720; in all, $296,- 
480"; so as to make the paragraph read: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

Three commissioners, at $5,000 each; chief examiner, $3,500; secre- 
tary, $2,500; assistant chief examiner ried chiefs of divisions 

1 (who shall’ act as assistant secretary} 52 i 00, 2 at $2,000 each; car 
tifleation clerk, $2,000 ; arenes at 2,400 each, 8 at $2 000 ‘each, A 
6 at PL each ; rks—6 o <2 of class 8, 39 o L cias di 
52 of class 1, 34 at $1,000 Sa 1 5 pag pa Beta z 
assistant messenger, $720; skilled Innerer, $720 2. 789.480 boys, 
at $420 each ; telephone switchboard operator, $720; 15 all, 82 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator hav- 
ing the bill in charge whether there has been a transfer of the 
officials provided for in lines 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, page 6, to some 
other part of the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. I expected the Senator to make that inquiry, 
and I am very glad to advise him that that amendment reduces 
the amount from $305,420 to $296,480, although it is a small 
reduction. In the bill as we go along we shall cover four 
or five different departments which have been a care in the 
way of watchmen and janitors, and so forth, and have now 
been turned over, the same as some of the departments before 
have been, to the department presided over by Colonel Sherrill, 
Superintendent of Public Buildings and Grounds. He has 
shown great economy and excellence of service. There is car- 
ried a reduction in the bill of some forty-odd thousand dollars 
in all. There are two of the departments provided for by low- 
ering the total sum like this one, but there are four as to which 
we state in the bill that there shall be paid back to the Treasury 
a certain amount of money from the surplus funds. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that I followed the Senator, but 
as I understand his explanation it was that heretofore some 
of the agencies and bureaus in Washington have had the care 
of their own buildings, whereas now the care of the buildings has 
been consolidated under the head of one man, Colonel Sherrill. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. The head of the department. Colonel 
Sherrill will probably be followed by an equally good man when 
his tour of duty has expired, as that is always provided for by 
appointing an Engineer officer. 

May I state to the Senator, correcting my former statement, 
that two of the departments have been lowered in the main 
sum. We have stated it in what appears to be an amendment, 
though it is really the same general subject, but we strike it 
out in order to make it plainer in the way we have now incor- 
porated it in the bill. In four or five of the departments we 
save $40,508. I think in this connection I ought to insert in the 
Recorp a brief statement coverng the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


Saving effected by Senate committee amendments. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 6, lines 8 to 9. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand it, we are merely pass- 
ing over the various sections of the bill. I have an amend- 
ment I want to propose to the second paragraph under the 
heading “ Civil Service Commission,” but it is an independent 
amendment and I presume I shall have the right to offer it 
later on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator may offer the 
amendment later, 

Mr. KING. It may avoid offering an amendment to strike 
out the entire paragraph if the chairman of the committee 
would make an explanation now as to the item on page 6, 
lines 10 and 11: 


For additional employees for the Civil Service Commission, $107,500. 


Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator will remember that 
about a year ago the President of the United States and the 
heads of departments associated with him made it the duty 
of the Civil Service Commission to examine postmasters re- 
appointed or newly appointed. It is necessary for them to 
have this appropriation largely for that purpose. It is con- 
siderably smaller than they thought they ought to have for 
the additional work. We have appropriated heretofore even 
much more than we are appropriating now for the work. We 
put the item in the bill as for special work because, after this 
fiood of changes has taken place, we hope we may cut down 
expenses much more. As long as it is additional, it is much 
easier to get it out than it would be if it were associated with 
the other and larger regular appropriation. 

Mr. KING. May I invite the attention of the able Senator 
to the provision found in lines 1 to 4, page 8, which carries 
$32,500 for examination of presidential postmasters, including 
travel, stationery, and so forth, additional examiners and in- 
vestigators, and other necessary expenses of examination? 

Mr. WARREN. That is for travel, stationery, contingent 
expenses, and so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice that we have reduced 
the item further down on the page from $45,000 to $39,540, and 
we have increased the amount referred to by the Senator; that 
is, we increased the amount of the estimate of the Budget from 
$90,000 to $107,500, so it is a transfer from page 8, so far as the 
amount of increase is concerned. We are not taking the exact 
Budget estimate into consideration. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask my colleague or the chair- 
man of the committee, in view of the very large staff possessed 
by the civil service organization and the rather generous appro- 
priations which have been made, what is the necessity for giv- 
ing $107,500 for additional employees, and also $32,500 for the 
examination of presidential postmasters? 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator know how many postmas- 
ters have to be examined? They constitute a tremendous num- 
ber. 

Mr. KING. I do not know, but I imagine it would be in the 
neighborhood of between 7,000 and 10,000 that will have to be 
examined from now on. 

Mr. WARREN. That would nowhere nearly cover it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From now on it would not be anything 
like that. 

Mr. KING. I think that I am within the bounds not only of 
reason but of accuracy when I say it will not exceed 10,000 
postmasters to be examined for the coming year. I am not 
complaining, but our Republican friends have managed to get 
rid of a large number of Democrats, and I think 10,000 will 
cover the number that will be gotten rid of in the next year, be- 
cause that will comprise substantially all. 

Mr. WARREN. Would it be any comfort to the Senator's 
feelings if I should say to him that a great proportion of this 
is for investigation of character; that is, they propose to de- 
termine not only the educational qualifications of the candidate 
but his character, because it has developed—and I say this 
without any political bias—that we have found convicts re- 
leased from a penitentiary holding post-office appointments at 
times. Instances of that sort have caused a revulsion of feeling. 
That part of the examination is, I think, very valuable and adds 
to the needs of the commission, and of course we have to pro- 
vide accordingly. 

Mr. KING. May I make one further observation? I do not 
think, because a man has been convicted of some offense, that 
he ought to be debarred from becoming a candidate for any 
position, for that matter. If the bar which a conviction would 
raise to his holding the office is removed by pardon or some 
other method, I think he ought to be given an opportunity to 
become an applicant for a position. In other words, I do not 
think it should be held against a man forever that he has 
made a mistake and been convicted, if by his subsequent course 
in life he has exemplified to the world a penitent spirit, if 
he has made reparation, and if he is pursuing an honorable 
course in life. If that be true, progress and position ought to 
be accorded him. 

Mr. WARREN. May I say to the Senator that I feel very 
much about that as he does, so far as he has gone; but I think 
the Senator would do as I would do in a case like that. He 
would want to find out something about the man and what 
his conduct was afterwards. He would desire, through some 
agency, to examine the doings of the man. That is exactly 
what the Civil Service Commission proposes to do and is in- 
structed to do. I do not believe anything has occurred yet 
that would bar those who may have been considered snffi- 
ciently penitent, who have exempted themselves from further 
suspicion ; but a great deal of money has been lost and a great 
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many loose things have been done in connection with the post- 
office service itself, 

Mr. SMOOT. May I call my colleague’s attention to what 
the House did? On page 8, the item referred to by my col- 
league is for examination of presidential postmasters, including 
travel, stationery, contingent expenses, additional examiners 
and investigators, and other necessary expenses of examination, 
$82,500. The existing law carried $75,000 for that purpose. 
The Budget estimated $50,000. The House took $17,500 off 
of the $50,000 and added it to the Budget estimate for addi- 
tional employees of the Civil Service Commission, making the 
item on page 6, lines 10 and 11, a total of $107,500. So my 
colleague will see that the amount appropriated for the coming 
fiscal year for the examination of presidential postmasters is 
less than half of what it was this year, or $75,000. As I said, 
the Budget cut that to $50,000, and the House cut it to $32, 
but took $17,500 and put it in the item for additional em- 
ployees of the Civil Service Commission, making $107,500, or 
a reduction from existing law, but an increase over what the 
Budget allowed because of the transfer of employees. 

Mr. KING. Let me inquire of the Senator if it is not a 
fact that the provision for additional employees of the Civil 
Service Commission is intended to give temporary employment 
to individuals, or at least employment for the current year 
only, and to employ individuals who are not upon the general 
roll and are not provided for in the general law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the existing law 
reads as follows: 

For additional employees for the Civil Service Commission, $100,000. 

That is the existing law to-day. The existing law for ex- 
amination of presidential postmasters provides $75,000. The 
existing law provides $175,000 for the two purposes. 

Now, the House gave $32,500 for examination of presidential 
postmasters and $107,500 for additional employees in the Civil 
Service Commission, and that makes only $140,000 instead of 
$175,000, as carried in the existing law. 

Mr. KING. When was the existing law to which the Senator 
has called my attention enacted? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was enacted on the appropriation bill of a 
year ago, and continues in effect until July 1 of this year. 

Mr. KING. The point which I attempted to make, but per- 
haps I did not make myself clear, was that this provision for 
additional employees was made during the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. It has been carried in the bill ever since 
the law was passed, which was, I think, about 10 or 11 years 
ago, authorizing and directing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to begin the valuation of the railroads of the country. 
Ever since that time the appropriation bill has invariably car- 
ried a great deal more than the sum now proposed to be appro- 
priated for additional employees, The reason for that is that 
more employees may be needed at one season of the year than 
at another and in that way may be used to advantage. That 
is the reason also why the appropriation has been made as a 
lump sum. I am happy, however, to state to the Senate that 
the officials of the Interstate Commerce Commission have ad- 
vised the committee that at a very early day they are hopeful 
of winding up the work of the valuation of the railroads, which 
they began so long ago. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask one other question which 
seems to me to be pertinent. If the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and other commissions do not call for additional em- 
ployees, then this entire amount of $177,500 plus $32,500 may 
not be expended? 

Mr. SMOOT. If they do not need the employees, certainly 
the Dg ie rea will not be expended. 

r. KING. Do I understand that the Civil Service Commis- 
Pezi “under the authorization found in lines 10 and 11, page 6 
of the bill, makes temporary appointments as the exigency 
arises, and when the exigency ceases the employees are sep- 
arated from the service? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. KING. They do not, then, remain on the permanent roll 
of the department from year to year? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and that is why they are appropriated 
for in the manner now proposed. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Utah know whether from 
the appropriation which has been made for the current year 
there will be any money covered back into the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that there will not 
be. An increase of $7,500 was asked for in order to enable 
the work to be completed, if possible. So there will be nothing 
ore back this year, for which only $100,000 were appro- 
priated. 

Mr. KING. Of course the Senator will perceive that in the 
next paragraph, found at the bottom of page 6, there is a field 


force authorized for the Civil Service Commission for which 
an appropriation of $272,000 is proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. 
examinations? 

Mr. SMOOT. That field force will always have to be appro- 
priated for because it is used for the regular work of the com- 
mission. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. And we shall never get rid of that so long as 
the Civil Service Commission exists. 

Mr. KING. It occurred to me that with that very large’ 
field force, in view of the fact that there are so many employ- 
ees in the Government service, with the understanding that 
Some will be separated from the service, the ordinary field 
force would be competent to deal with all examinations that 
may be made during the coming year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Civil Service Commission say that that 
can not be done. I will say, further, to the Senator that 
$272,000 is the exact amount which we appropriated for this 
purpose for the fiscal year 1923. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krna} shall offer an amendment to strike out the 
provisions of the bill from line 10 to line 18, inclusive, on page 6, 
and lines 1 to 4, inclusive, on page 8, I shall support the 
amendment. 

I make that statement because the examination of third, 
second, and first class postmasters by the Civil Service Com- 
mission is an entirely useless and vain thing. I was interested 
in the statement made by the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. 
Warren] a moment ago that one of the reasons why it took 
so many employees for this service was that they were goinz 
into the character of the applicants. Mr. President, the Civil 
Service Commission does not in all cases go into the character 
of the applicants; neither does the Senate consider the char- 
acter of nominees. For instance, there was a man who was 
recommended by the then patronage dispenser of Tennessee, 
John W. Overall, himself collecting money from various appli- 
cants for post-office appointments in Tennessee and assessing 
charges against them. Checks were submitted showing that he 
had received the money, but he claims that it was to reimburse 
him for expenses incurred in coming to Washington to arrange 
concerning the appointments. I recall also the case of Mr. Over- 
all's nephew, a man by the name of Whaley, who was alleged by 
his neighbors to be a man of bad character. I think it was alleged 
he was guilty of all kinds of offenses and that he had been 
prosecuted a number of times and probably convicted once. 
I have forgotten the exact circumstances, but some of his 
neighbors testified as to his bad character. Nevertheless he 
was appointed postmaster. The Civil Service Commission did 
not find out anything about him and made no report, as I 
recall; in fact, the Civil Service Commission did not pay any 
attention to the matter when it was called to their attention, 
and the Senate confirmed that man afterwards, over my pro- 
test, of course. So if the Civil Service Commission are seurch- 
ing into the character of applicants it is a useless and vain 
thing; there is no use to do it. There is no use of our furnish- 
ing money to do it. 

-I believe that what we ought to do would be to strike this 
provision out entirely. The Republican Party is in power, and 
they ought to have the right to appoint postmasters. I, for one, 
should not object to their doing so. Let them appoint the 
best men. 

The Civil Service Commission is supposed to select three 
eligibles; but if there are two Democrats and one Republican, 
it makes no difference what the character of the Republican 
may be, it makes no difference what his qualifications are, it 
makes no difference what the facts and circumstances about 
his efficiency may be, the Republican will be appointed. So 
why should we spend this vast sum of money for the purpose 
of establishing an eligible list, when no attention is paid to 
the eligible list, even if they have all Republicans on it? 

I will give the Senate an illustration of the situation. At 
the little town of Gainesboro, on the Cumberland River in my 
State, there were quite a number of candidates for postmaster. 
That county is fairly evenly balanced between Democrats 
and Republicans, there being good people in both parties. 
There was an eligible list ef three, as I recall; at least two 
of them were Republicans, and, indeed, I think all three of 
them were Republicans, but a man was first appointed acting 
postmaster who was not on the list, and then the department 
turned down all three of the eligibles and appointed a man who 
had failed utterly in his examination. I think he made about 
60 per cent out of a possible 100, while the other candidates 
all made over 70 per cent. He was wholly disqualified, but 
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it seems that at one time he had been a rural carrier and under 
some sort of a rule he was appointed over the three eligibles 
because it was claimed he was already in the civil service. 

Mr. President, any such system as that is worse than a 
farce, and we ought not be parties to it. As reasonable men, 
we ought to disregard it, and we ought not to appropriate the 
money to establish eligible lists under such circumstances. 
The majority party appoints the officers; it is their duty to 
do it; it is their right to do it; it is their privilege to do 
it. All we ask that they appoint decent and honorable men. 
Do not, however, let us resort to the miserable subterfuge of 
pretending to be fair about it and having examinations held, 
all to no purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yielé to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the same practice was followed all 
during the last administration, when the Democrats were in 
power. Let me say further I was quite surprised to hear the 
Senator refer to a man of very poor character being confirmed 
by the Senate, although I recall that during the last adminis- 
tration a man was appointed a in a certain State 
as to whom there was no question that he had raped a little 
14-year-old girl. That, however, did not cut any figure at all, 
and he was confirmed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was he confirmed by a Democratic 
Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He ought never to have been confirmed by 
a Democratic Senate, by a Republican Senate, or by a Senate 
of any political complexion. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But two wrongs do not make a right 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My proposition is that there is no use 
in our spending the people's money for the purpose of estab- 
lishing eligible lists when no attention is paid to such lists. 
To give another illustration, at the little town of Rutherford, 
in my State, a Democratic community where I believe there 
are yery few Republicans, there were a number of applicants 
for the position of postmaster. When the eligible list was 
established it was found that there were two ts and 
one Republican on the list, but the Republican was not the 
kind of Republican that those in power wanted to have in the 
office. There was, however, another Republican whom it was 
desired to place in the office. So that Republican got Mr. 
Overali—and I presume paid his expenses—to come here to 
Washington and make application for reexamination, and on 
the reexamination the wife of this applicant for postmaster 
who had failed to get on the eligible list was put at the head 
of the list and given the appointment. 

Why should there be resort to proceedings of that kind? 
The Republicans are putting their friends in office. I do 
not object to that; they ought to do it; but why spend the 
people’s money for a purpose which, while on its face it seems 
te have some evidence of fairness, in reality is a mere subter- 
fuge? Why make the claim that the appointments are non- 
political, when every appointment that is made is political? 

If the Senator from Utah does not offer an amendment to 
strike out the two provisions to which I have referred, I am 
going to offer such an for the provisions ought 
to be stricken out. I do not know that it will do any good, 
for the majority party may continue to resort to this subter- 
fuge. I do not think the Civil Service Commission is particu- 
Jarly to blame in this They do not appoint. They go 
ahead and establish an eligible list; but, after the list has been 
established and certified to the department, I think it is repre- 
hensible for them te permit one of the applicants who has failed 
in the examination to come to Washington and ask to be 
regraded and put first on the list merely because he or she is 
backed by the Republican boss who is selling the office. We 
ought not to agree to the continuation of any such system. We 
are paying out the people’s money fer purposes for which we 
ought not to pay it out. 

Numerous instances of the kind to which I have referred 
have occurred in my State. So far as I know, no Democrat 
has been appointed. So far as I can now recall, in nearly every 
instance in my State a Democrat has been first on the eligible 
list—I doubt if there have been a score in the whole State 
where a Democrat has not stood first on the list if any took 
the examination—but never in any instance has the Demo- 
crat received the appointment, so far as I recall, if there was 
a Republican on the list. Is that a proper administration of 
the civil service? If it is, God save the mark! Is that the 
kind of civil service that we ought to have if we are going to 


have one? The civil service, so far as these postmaster ex- 
aminations are concerned, is a miserable farce. 

I have heard here a great deal about the Committee on 
Civil Service Reform and their demand that we should have an 
honest, efficient, and straightforward civil service; but if what 
we have now is such a civil service, I do not understand what 
an honest and efficient civil service is. 

I want to say to the Senator from Utah that I am not com- 
plaining. I think the party in power should have the offices 
and should make appointments to them, but I do not think we 
should spend the people’s money to determine eligibles when 
no attention is paid to the eligibles after they are determined, 
and even the three on the list are disregarded and persons 
who have failed are appointed, as in the case of Mr. Dudney 
at Gainesboro, He utterly failed. There were three eligibles 
declared. They were all disregarded and the man who had 
failed was appointed, and his nomination is pending now. It 
ought not to be confirmed, but, of course, the Senate will go 
ahead and confirm him regardless of his character, regardless 
of his failure, regardless of his inefficiency. It is going to be 
done. Then, why spend the people’s money in a matter of this 
kind? I do not think it ought to be done, and I hope it will. 
not be done. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 8, line 11, to increase the appropriation for nec- 
essary traveling expenses, Civil Service Commission, ineluding 
those of examiners acting under the direction of the commis- 
sion, etc., from “$18,000” to “$20,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 15, after the word 
“ charges,” to strike out “fuel, heat, light, and power; window 
washing”; in line 23, after the word “rent,” to strike out 
“maintenance and repair of electric conduit”; and on page 9, 
at the end of line 2, to reduce the total appropriation for con- 
tingent and miscellaneous expenses, Civil Service Commission, 
from “$45,000” to “$39,540,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

For panting an 
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expenses = the Civil Service Com- 
and repairs thereto ; 
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; stationery ; 1 —.— 
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— — cycles, and 
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ait etal Ley postage 
repay postage on matter addressed de f. Postal W e coun- 
al-delivery stamps; and other like miscellaneous expenses 

not ‘ore provided for; in all, $39,540. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ General Account- 
mE on page 14, after line 6, to insert: 

e General Accounting Office is party, authorized to troy all 
a united States Government checks that have been issued three full 
—. years, after a ——— ae oi rana eanga 
standi w 
checks: Eppearing Se having been paid shall be barred if not presented 
to the General Accounting Office within three full fiscal years after the 
issuance thereof. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not think I desire to op- 
pose the amendment. I should, however, like to ask a question 
of the Senator in charge of the bill, the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN]. 

In the course of business with different departments I hap- 
pen to have in mind just now two or three cases in which the 
existence of these old checks became very material in protecting 
the rights of the Government. I wonder whether the com- 
mittee has fully considered that? 

Mr. WARREN. Fully; but this is a matter of checks, and 
thousands of cubic yards of these checks—all the pension checks 
and all others—have accumulated to such an extent that they 
give rise to danger of fire not only for themselves but for their 
surroundings. It is considered that after the three years addi- 
tional here and the three years that we have heretofore pro- 
vided there will be hardly any opportunity to make use of them 
in any valuable way. In fact, the records would show every- 
thing that the checks could show. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am disposed, of course, to accept the Judg- 
ment of the experienced chairman of the committee; but one 
of the cases I had in mind was just such a case as this would 
apply to—that is to say, under this provision, if it had been 
the law, the very evidence that was relied upon successfully to 
protect the interests of the Government would have been de- 

I understand, of course, the difficulty presented by 
the accumulation of these old checks. It is quite a problem; 
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but it does seem to me that it might destroy evidence of great 
value to the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that we are now holding every pension check that was issued 
from the day the first check for the first pension became a 
reality. We have not simply a room like this full of them. but 
we have rooms full of them; and since the law was passed 
requiring the payment of these pension checks monthly, with 
the great number now being paid, we shall have to find space 
somewhere to take care of them. If they are going to be of 
any use at all they must be in a fireproof building, or else 
there is danger of all of them being destroyed by fire; and I 
think there will not be one case in ten million such as the 
Senator is referring to. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is true; but I submit for the 
consideration of the Senator whether the relief which he very 
properly seeks from this accumulation of old papers and docu- 
ments can not be obtained without making the limitation period 
quite so brief—say 5 years or 10 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. The period is six years under this provision. 
The existing law requires that they shall be published the first 
three years, and this is in addition to that. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no desire to be contentious about it. 
I just call attention to the matter. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee or of my colleague in regard to 
the matter that has just been considered, the General Account- 
ing Office. As I recall, for the current year a very liberal ap- 
propriation was made because it was contended that this or- 
ganization was new, and that a good deal of work was involved 
in getting all of the machinery into efficient operation. I wish 
to inquire whether or not there has been any reduction in the 
pending bill over the appropriation for the current year? 
The expenses of the Government ought to be less next year 
than this year, because we are receding from the war period. 

Mr. WARREN. They are less. I think I ought to say-to 
the Senator that this bill carries a great deal less—in fact, more 
than $10,000,000 less—than the estimates, and the estimates 
in the first place cut down former appropriations very ma- 
terinlly. In some cases they did not cut them, but generally 
speaking, all of the expenses have been cut, and that applies 
to what the Senator has just brought up. It has been cut 
down as low as the Budget seemed to think it could be cut 
down—something between thirty and forty thousand dollars— 
$36,904, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] says. 

Mr. KING. I can not see how you can readily get an esti- 
mate of the cost, because some of the appropriations here have 
been heretofore carried in a number of bills. 

Mr. WARREN. That has all been figured out. Formerly 
we undertook to provide in a lump sum for this rather new 
matter, under the late changes, of general accounting. As the 
Senator knows, that office assembles all the auditors that we 
formerly had to appropriate for in detail. The auditors for 
all of the departments are now in that one establishment, and 
we have cut it down, as I say, $36,904, which is all that the 
House and all that the Senate committee felt it could be cut 
down at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Speaking of transfers from other sources that 
are appropriated for in existing law, I want to say that there 
was $211,477 of deficiencies and transfers, and the existing law 
is $175,261; and, as the Senator from Wyoming says, there is 
a saving this year over last year in all of the items mentioned 
of $36,904. i 

Mr. KING. Does not my colleague think there ought to have 
been a greater reduction in view of the decreased expenses of 
the Government and the smaller amount of business that has 
to be carried on because we have liquidated so many of the 
War Department's activities? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a reduction of about 12 per cent, and I 
will say to my colleague that I wish we could have reduced 
them all in the same proportion. 

Mr. KING. Yes; I regret that we can not. 

I want to say, in reply to the Senator from Wyoming about 
estimates, that I think predictions were made when the Budget 
bill was passed, and predictions and statements have been made 
frequently upon the floor of the Senate, that whatever econo- 
mies are effectuated in the Government will be largely the re- 
sult of the work of Congress itself; that the executive depart- 
ments, no matter how they may be flagellated and condemned 
and criticized, will always ask for more than they ought to 
have, and more than Congress will give; and my experience 
here in the Senate, short as it is, has revealed the fact that, 
extravagant and wasteful as Congress may be, it is still more 
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economical than the executive departments of the Government. 
If it were not for the earnest work of a number of Senators 
upon the Appropriations Committee—and I commend them for 
their courage and their zeal—the appropriations would be very 
much larger than they are. I think the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Warren], my colleague [Mr. Smoor], and others are 
entitled to great credit for their assiduous efforts to keep down 
the expenses; but let me say that with all of their zeal I think 
they ought to have made deeper cuts in the recommendations 
of the Budget. I think the expenses, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tions which may be reflected in the various bills, are too high, 
and the burdens of taxes resting upon the people are entirely 
too great. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in the next paragraph, the 
committee offers the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 14, line 17, after the 
word “ Memorial” and the comma, it is proposed to insert the 
words “to be immediately available,” so as to read: 

GRANT MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 


For printing and binding report on construction and dedication of 
the Grant Memorial, to be immediately available, $1,800. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is no amendment called for 
in the next item—the Housing Corporation. I am going to 
trouble the chairman of the committee to give an explanation 
in regard to that activity. A number of Senators have asked 
me to do so. They are not on the floor, but they will want the 
information and will be glad to read it in the Recorp. May I 
say to the Senator that several Senators have said to me that 
in their opinion this organization ought to be abolished, that 
it ought to go into voluntary liquidation—and if it will not 
voluntarily liquidate, involuntary liquidation—and whatever of 
these houses and properties are now controlled by the organiza- 
tion ought to be disposed of, the proceeds covered into the 
orien of the United States, and the organization cease en- 

rely. 

Mr. WARREN. I agree with the Senator perfectly. That is 
exactly what they are doing, with the exception of this inn 
keeping here in the city, which has been made inevitable, we 
may say, by the lack of housing in the city—that is, for the 
present. The houses are being sold and, of course, some of 
those that have been sold have been taken back under mortgage 
because of the changes that were bound to happen. They had 
an extensive hearing before the House committee, and that evi- 
dence was also before the Senate committee, but we had the 
chairman of that board before us; and I have sent now for 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. FERNALD], the Senator who makes 
this his particular business. 

Of course this appropriation covers not only the handling of 
these buildings, which house nearly 2,000 women and girls, but 
there are some thousands of houses and some business prop- 
erties which have to be cared for. On the other hand, this end 
of the housing proposition here in the city is really making 
money for the United States. Seventy per cent of the income 
covers the Government expense. As the Senator will remember, 
we appropriate for all of the expenses and care of the build- 
ings, and the money that is earned goes directly into the 
Treasury; but it shows a profit. If the Senator will let us pass 
over that, I will turn back to it when the Senator from Maine 
comes in, and it will be explained more fully. 

The next amendment was, under the head “ Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” on page 17, line 14, to strike out 
“ $2,100,000” and insert “ $2,239,360, and no part of this sum 
shall be available for the care, maintenance, protection, fuel, 
light, and so forth, for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Building“; so as to read: 

For all other authorized expenditures 5 in the execution of 
laws to regulate commerce, including per diem in lieu of subsistence 
when allowed pursuant to section 13 of the sundry civil appropriation 
act, 1 August 1, 1914, 82.239,360, and no part of this sum 
shall available for the care, maintenance, protection, fuel, light, 
ete, for the Interstate Commerce Commission Building, of which 
sum there may be expended not exceeding $50.000 in the employment 
of counsel, not exceeding $3,000 for necessary books, reports, and 
periodicals, not exceeding $100 in the open market for the purchase of 
office furniture similar in class or kind to that listed in the general 
supply schedule, and not exceeding $75,000 for rent of buildings in the 
District of Columbia, 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator explain the 
increase of more than $139,000 over the allowance made by the 
House, 
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Mr. WARREN. That raise was made as the result of a 
hearing granted to two members of the commission, and it was 
felt that it was necessary to close up pending business in order 
to avoid greater expenses hereafter. There are two raises of a 
considerable amount; in fact, they are the only two raises of 
consequence for any of the purposes of the commission. 

The Senator is a good lawyer, and he understands what the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has to do. Among other 
things, we have spent—and I have had many a heartache over 
it—millions and millions and millions of dollars in the last 10 
or 15 years, I have forgotten just how long, in the valuation of 
the railway properties; and I have no doubt that a good deal 
of that expenditure at first was foolishly made, simply because 
the information gets very old and out of date before it is used. 
Now, there has come a time when there should be a full survey 
made, to become the basis upon which they can conduct their 
business for the present and hereafter until there is some 
reason to change. They solicited this very urgently. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in thinking that we ought to give them 
this larger amount for this year, and then ask the effect of it 
and, if possible, reduce accordingly hereafter. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 10, to increase the 
appropriation to enable the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to keep informed regarding and to enforce compliance with acts 
to promote the safety of employees and travelers upon rail- 
roads, etc., from“ $350,000” to “ $400,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, line 9, to increase the 
appropriation for the valuation of property of carriers, etc., 
from ‘ $1,000,000” to “ $1,250,000,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY, On page 20, line 18, the commit- 
tee proposes from the floor to insert, after the word “ Memorial,” 
the words “to be immediately available,” so as to read: 

LINCOLN MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 


For printing and binding report on construction and dedication of 
the Lincoln Memorial, to be immediately available, $3,600, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics,” on page 21, at the beginning 
of line 6, to strike out “$270,000” and insert “ $247,000,” so 
as to read: 

For scientific research, technical investigations, and al reports 
in the fleld of aeronautics, including the necessary laboratory and tech- 
nical assistants ; 88 expenses of members and employees; office 
po ies and other miscellaneous expenses, including technical periodi- 
cals and books of reference; equipment, maintenance, and operation 
of a research laboratory, known as the Langley Memorial Aeronautical 
Laboratory; maintenance and operation of one motor-propelled — 
ger-carrying vehicle; personal services in the field and in the trict 
of Columbia; in all, $247,000, 

Mr. KING. I call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to this item, and I would like to inquire whether upon 
further consideration he does not think that it would be unwise 
to eliminate it. I have made some inquiry and have dis- 
covered that the amount which has been subtracted from 
the House appropriation was to be devoted to a very impor- 
tant matter. 

The Senator knows that there have been some fatalities grow- 
ing out of the destruction of our dirigible aircraft, and that the 
War Department or the Navy Department, or both, have pur- 
chased or are having constructed a very large craft of the kind 
just referred to, and experiments obviously are necessary to 
demonstrate the safety or the wisdom of that kind of craft, and 
this amount was to be devoted to investigation and research 
work. I have felt for some time that we have not been suf- 
ficiently concerned about aircraft, we have not coordinated the 
Government activities making researches and investigations 
into aircraft, and anything within reason the committee may 
provide for the necessary investigation in regard to aircraft I 
think is proper, and I would heartily support. 

Mr. WARREN. I individually had some doubt, after we had 
stricken a part of the item out, and I undertook to get further 
evidence concerning it. I recall that the Senator who is now 
on his feet called my attention to this matter some days ago, 
and I have a letter, written yesterday by the chairman of the 
bureau, which I will ask to have printed in the Recorp. I shall 
make no objection to this amendment being disagreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wyoming asks 
to have the letter referred to inserted in the RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrconb, as follows: 


NATIONAL ADVISORY ngon MITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS, | 
as; „ D. C., January 18, 1983. 
Hon. Francis E. WARREN, oe 5 


hairman Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR WARREN: I earnestly request that the decrease of 
$25,000 made by your committee in the A D ainke for the National 

dvisory Committee for Aeronautics in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill be restored, making the appropriation for scientific 
search and investigations $270,000, as passed by the House. 

Our executive committee careful} repared a research program for 
next year, based on its own knowledge of the needs of aeronautical 
science and on the admitted needs of the Army and an for the 
scientific study of certain fundamental problems in aeronautics. The 
Bureau of the Budget went over this progress and approved an esti- 
mate of $247,000. By stretching that sum as far as we could we 
found that there were still two problems in the program that could 
not undertaken at all. We convinced the House Appropriations 
Committee of this fact, and they allowed an additional $23,000 to 
undertake a thorough investigation of the problem of the aerodynamic 
forces on a rigid 3 for the Navy, which means an accurate meas- 
urement and study of the air pressures over the entire surface of an 
airship envelope and the variations in these pressures during maneuvers. 

Nothing whatever is known of these forces by any nation at the 
8 e, The Navy is building a la rigid airship at Lakehurst, 

. J., and the Army a large semirigid airship at Akron, Obio, and both 
the Army and the Navy have asked our commitee to make the necessary 
scientific studies before these e airships are placed in serv- 
ice. The Navy's first fleet airship, the ZR-I, will be completed next 
summer, and the investigation of ae namic forces should be the 
first thing undertaken in order to insure its safety. 

We have only to recall the shocking disaster to the Rss, when it 
broke in two in the alr over Hull, England, with a loss of 42 lives, 
to profit by the British experience and appreciate the need of makin, 
the scientific studies whi they omitted to make. I am confiden 
that your committee and the Senate would not hesitate to agree to 
this 1 if they reflected on the American lives that will be 
risked and the millions of dollars invested by the Army and the Navy 
in this important military development. 

As evidence of the importance of scientific research generally in the 
development of aeronau „ and of the value of the work of our com- 
mittee to the Army and the Navy, I attach copies of letters addressed 
to the Bureau of the Budget by General Patrick and Admiral Moffett, 
the heads of the Army and the Navy Air Services, respectively. 

Sincerely yours, 


re- 


CHARLES D, WALCOTT, Chairman. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS, 
é Washington, September 23, 1922. 
The DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: Scientific research in aeronautics is essential to the continued 
development of aircraft for naval pu S. The Naval Bureau of 
Aeronautics relles upon the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics to conduct the necessary investigations on fundamental prob- 
ite 5 5 to original information and data not otherwise ob- 
ainable. 

The increased importance of aircraft in nayal warfare is recognized 
by the General Board of the Navy, and plans for the greater develo 
ment of naval aviation have been approved. Unless the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics has the uisite funds and facilities 
for providing fundamental information, it will not be possible to keep 
abreast of the development of naval aviation in other countries. 

The attached memorandum sets forth some of the more important 
problems which the advisory committee has undertaken for the Navy. 

Respectfully, 


W. A. MOFFETT 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief, Bureau of Aeronautics. 


SOME OF THE FUNDAMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS NOW BEING CONDUCTED BY 
THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR ABZONAUTICS AT THE REQUEST 
OF THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS, NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

SEPTEMBER, 1922. 

Investigation to determine the pressure distribution over the envelope 
of a C-class airship when the airship is being maneuvered at different 
air speeds and in different atmospheric conditions. 

Pressure distribution over the rudders and fins when these control 
surfaces are in their normal, intermediate, and extreme positions. 

The effect on lateral controllability of a biplane of variation of the 
dihedral angle. 

Investigation of the comparative stability, controllability, and maneu- 
verability of the SE-5, Fokker VII, Spad VII, and the MB-3. 

Theoretical analysis of the design and construction of the Navy rigid 

airs 4 
3 leading to the development of a high-speed fuel-Injec- 

tion engine to operate on fuel oil instead of gasoline; to be of light- 

weight construction and suitable for use as a power plant in airplanes 
and in airships. 

Investigation to determine the distribution of loading between wings 
of biplanes and triplanes of varying gap chord ratios and with various 
degrees of stagger for airfoils of several types. 

. War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or tHe CHIEF OF AIR SERVICE, 
Washington, September 22, 1922. 

The DIRECTOR OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 

Treasury Department, Washington, D. 0. 


Sin: The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics conducts tabora- 
tories at Langley Field, Va., in which studies and inyestigations are 
made on the more F of flight. The programs for 
these investigations are pres with the cooperation of Army and 
Navy experts, The results of practically ali the investigations carried 
— by the committee are of great interest and value to the Army Air 

rvice, 
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Aeronautics is p rapidly, and gps technical knowledge 
is necessary if we are to keep pace with developments abroad. Engi. 
neering Fan pane Sn conducted by the Army and Navy, and based 
upon existing knowledge, will contribute measurably to the neral 
development of aviation, but, in my judgment, well-directed scientific 
research, a8 conducted by the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, Is essential to substantial progress. The Army Air Service 
depends upon the advisory committee for the study and solution of the 
more cult problems. I believe, both as chief of the Air Service 
and as a member of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
that it 9 ee —— to curtail or postpone the research 
programs o e advisory commi 
nf truly K Mason M. PATRICK, 


pe "Major General, Air Service, Chief of Air Service. 
Mr. SMOOT. On behalf of the committee I submit the fol- 
lowing amendment. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 


ment. 
The Reaptne CLERK, On page 21, after line 13, insert the 


following: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION. 

The Public Buildings Commission is authorized, after Pour ge adver- 

ent and hearings, to order the destruction of old Govern- 
ment records for which there is no longer any need and which have no 
value from an historical point of view. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I will ask that we turn back to the ques- 
tion of housing, now that the Senator from Maine [Mr. FER- 
NALD] is here, and if the Senator from Utah would like further 
information I will ask the Senator from Malne to reply to his 
interrogatory. 

Mr. KING. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Wyoming. May I say to the Senator from Maine that I chal- 
lenged attention to the provisions of the bill dealing with the 
Housing Corporation and stated that a number of Senators had 
asked me to make inquiry concerning that corporation and to 
propound the question as to when the corporation would be 
wound up, and particularly was I enjoined to inquire as to the 
necessity of this $800,000 for expenses for housing here in the 
District of Columbia. I am expressing no opinion, but I would 
like to get a full explanation from the Senator. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I will endeavor to give the 
Senator the information. I am quite familiar with all of the 
proceedings in regard to this particular activity, especially 
respecting the dormitories. We are asking for $800,000, and I 
want to say that last year the receipts were $967,160.12, and 
made a profit to the Government of $86,000. 

We are taking care of 1,900 girls, approximately, and have 
a large number on the waiting list. We are supplying board 
to those girls for about $45.50 a month. We are trying to 
liquidate and wind up the affairs of the corporation. 

The Senator will recall that we had an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for the United States Housing Corporation. We 
expect to get about $64,000,000. We now have 37 different 
projects in 17 different States, comprising 6,000 buildings, and, 
of course, the winding up of the affairs of that corporation is a 
pretty large undertaking. 

We have another project down at Norfolk, Va. I have taken 
special pains in regard to this, as it came to my committee. 
The president of the corporation has called on me often, and 
I have had statements from him regarding all the affairs of the 
corporation. I always regret to have to make this statement, 
because I am so opposed to Government operation of any kind 
of business, but we made $116,000 on that project the past year. 

When I began to get interested in this, and to take some 
activity in its management, we had over 200 employees in the 
United States Housing Corporation. We have reduced that 
number to 27, with 9 outside whom we have to look after the 
projects all over the country, which is, I believe, a very com- 
mendable way of handling the project. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that the economies 
to which he has referred resulted not because of any inherent 
virtue in the corporation, but because of the splendid Yankee 
ability and shrewdness of the Senator from Maine, managing 
the corporation? 

Mr. FERNALD. I appreciate the compliment very much. I 
have tried to handle the business as I would my own, and have 
given it almost my undivided attention, because I realized what 
an undertaking it was, particularly this dormitory proposition. 
It is a good deal of an undertaking to look after 1,800 girls. 

However, we have been exceedingly fortunate in the manage- 
ment of the corporation, We are exceedingly fortunate in hav- 
ing at the head of the institution one of the most remarkable 
women in the country. First, we started out with a man at 
the head of it, but we did not feel that it was a very good idea 
to have a man there as much as it was necessary for the head 
of the institution to be there. Then we procured the services of 
a woman, whom we kept a year or a year and a half, but the 
business was almost too much for her health, Then we secured 
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a woman who was perfectly competent, vigorous, strong, abl 
and of the right age, and they are going along 8 es 
there and everybody is satisfied. I would be glad to give any 
information I can, because I am yery familiar with the working 
of the corporation. 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator if in estimating the 
Profits he took into account the capital invested? 

Mr. FERNALD. Oh, no. 

75 aes Nor 8 deterioration? 

. FERNALD. No; nothing like that, nor insuran al- 
though in all of the projects outside which we have sold to 
individuals, of course, we insist that they keep the property 
insured. We are carrying a large amount of insurance, some- 
thing like $25,000,000 worth, on property outside. 

The Senator will recall that in the resolution it was sug- 
gested that if it were possible, instead of selling the large 
projects to a corporation to speculate on, they be sold to 
individuals, which we have tried to do in every instance, 
We are selling the properties as rapidly as we can. I agree 
with the Senator that we ought to wind up the affair. We 
have about $20,000,000 worth of property and $7,000,000 worth 
of notes secured, so we are on the last turn, 

We have one project down in my State. We had a very 
large shipbuilding industry there, and not only did the United 
States Housing Corporation build a great many houses but 
the Navy Department also did. Then we lost the Texas Co.; 
they withdrew, which practically closed up all of the in- 
dustry there, and we have had those houses left on our hands. 
Houses which cost from $6,000 to $10,000 to build we have 
been unable to sell at any price or at anything that would 
be considered reasonable. We have some houses there that 
cost $8,000 and we have been offered $300 for them, and we 
have concluded to keep them. We have another project in 
California of like character. As I said, we have 87 of the 
projects scattered over 17 States. 

I want to stress particularly the decrease in the number of 
employees of the Housing Corporation. I believe to-day that 
it is carried on by a less number of people than any project 
of its size in the United States. Here is $60,000,000 worth of 
property, and we have 27 employees and only one attorney in 
the system. 

Mr. KING. I suppose there are caretakers? 

Mr, FERNALD. Oh, yes; we must have caretakers, but 
there are only nine of those, as I recall. 

Mr. KING. Most of the property is inactive and is simply 
awaiting demolition or sale? 

Mr. FERNALD. A good deal of it has been sold. The 
business having been withdrawn from a town or the surround- 
ing country, the people have been unable to meet their 
payments in many places. We have been trying to carry them 
on and to make arrangements so they could remain. - 

Mr. KING. I would like to inguire of the Senator what is 
his purpose and what is the purpose of the corporation with 
respect to the dormitories here in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FERNALD. So long as they were going on without 
any expensive repairs on buildings which would last a year or 
two longer without any extensive repairs, and so long as we 
do not have to make repairs and were making a little money, 
I have felt that perhaps until we could close up all the busi- 
ness of the corporation we had better continue the operation 
of the dormitories. 

Mr. KING, Then as I understand, with the Government 
paying the taxes, or the property not being taxed ‘at all in 
some instances, and not taking into account the insurance, 
not taking into account the aid given by the Government, and 
not taking into account the capital invested, there is some 
little profit on the enterprise in the District? 

Mr. FERNALD. In the dormitories. That is being closed 
out as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. KING. In respect to the other properties under the 
control of the corporation there ts no profit? 

Mr. FERNALD, In Norfolk, Va., for instance, we have a 
project on which we made $116,000 last year. 

Mr. KING. But I suppose the same conditions exist there. 

Mr. FERNALD. There is not much of anything in the way 
of business there. It was money loaned and we get interest 
on the money besides that. In that particular proposition it 
was a paying project. We got about $100,000 for the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. KING. The corporation has loaned some money and 
taken security on the real estate? 

Mr. FERNALD. We took security and were unable to close 
it out and had to operate it. I went over the matter very 
carefully with the committee, because I am entirely familiar 
with every single activity of the United States Housing Cor- 
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poration. As will be reealled, we had an investigation about as 
soon as I was made chairman of the committee, which I re- 
ported to the Senate, and since that time, finding a great many 
loopholes that I felt should be closed, I began to get inter- 
ested and brought it up to the present time. I went over it 
very carefully and was very carefully questioned about all 
these matters. I am very glad to answer any questions about 
it. I know the Senator agrees with me about the proposition. 
I am as much opposed to a Government activity operating the 
business of the country as a man can be. At the proper time 
I shall be glad to close out this business and all other similar 
businesses, 

Mr. WARREN. I may state to the Senator from Utah that 
all of the amounts covered in the last housing appropriation 
bill have been cut down in the present bill. Here is one in the 
matter of salaries where the amount was reduced some $11,000, 
and in another matter $2,000, and in another place $125,000. 

Mr. FERNALD. Yes; I can state one instance where the 
amount was reduced from $65,000 to $54,000. 

Mr. KING. Liquidating the corporation; that ought to be 
done. 

Mr. FERNALD. But, as a rule, all the bureaus are increas- 
ing their operations all the time. This is one instance where 
we have reduced from more than 200 down to 35 employees. 

Mr. KING. The other bureaus of which the Senator speaks 
are continuing bureaus, and perhaps are permanent appendages 
to the Government. 

Mr. FERNALD. They think they are. 

Mr. KING. This is merely a concern created as a war meas- 
ure, and with the termination of the war it ought to go out of 
business. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think it is more useful than many of the 
other bureaus we have. 

Mr. KING. I inject no comparisons. I believe we have 
many unnecessary governmental organizations. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? He may have answered it before I came into the 
Chamber; and if so, he will be good enough to tell me. 

Mr. FERNALD. I shall be glad to answer any question I 


can, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it proposed to make any change such 
as this? I have noticed occasionally in the papers mention of 
a proposition of some scheme of razing the buildings and doing 
away with them entirely. Is there any such intention? 

Mr. FERNALD. Of course, that is for the Congress to say. 
I have felt that, inasmuch as the buildings were there, and 
inasmuch as they were causing us no extra expense, and inas- 
much as we have 1,900 girls well cared for who need housing 
facilities, perhaps it would be better to continue to operate 
them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And especially so long as rents are 80 
very high in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FERNALD. Exactly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And so long as the Government rents the 
buildings to the tenants on such reasonable terms, too. It 
seems to me the Senator’s position is entirely right, and I am 
glad to hear what he has said about it. I indorse it absolutely. 
I think as long as it can be done without loss to the Govern- 
ment, we ought surely to continue the project. 

Mr. FERNALD, That is the way I felt about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would like to ask the Senator in ref- 
erence to the houses outside of the District. I remember that 
while taking a trip during the war I saw a great many of 
these houses which had been built and which it seemed prob- 
ably would be entirely useless after the termination of the 
war. What has been done with reference to those buildings? 

Mr. FERNALD. We are selling those just as fast as pos- 
sible. In some places we have been able to do very well. On 
the whole, I think we will get back two-thirds of the appro- 
priation of $100,000,000 for the whole proposition, but it is a 
tremendous thing. With all the houses we have sold, we still 
have 6,000 on hand in 27 different cities and towns scattered 
all over the country from Bath, Me., to Vallejo, Calif. In 
some cases where the cities are busy and there are industries 
operating we have closed out the houses at very good prices, 
while in other places, like Bath, Me., we have been unable to 
sell anything at any kind of a price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, if the Senator and his commis- 
sion are able to get as much as 66% per cent back, I think he 
should be congratulated, and I for one want to congratulate 
him. I hope that we can obtain that much from the houses. 
1 think it is fine work, if he is able to do that. 

The reading of the bill was continued to line 4, page 23, 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. WARREN. At that point I wish to insert a committee 


amendment. It costs no money, although there is considerable 
language involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment, 

The READING CLERK. On page 23, after line 4, insert the 
following: 

The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution are authorized to pre- 
pare prel cet plans, to be 8 by the Commission of e 
Arts, for a table fireproof building with granite fronts for the 
National Gallery of Art, including the National Portrait Gallery and 
the history collection of the United States National Museum, said 
buildings to be erected when funds from gifts or bequests are in the 
possession of the said Regents, in sections or 3 on the north 
side of the Mall, between the Natural History Building, United States 
National Museum, and Seventh Street, leaving a space between it 
and the latter of not less than 100 feet, and a space of not less than 
100 feet between it and Seventh Street, with its south front on a 
line with the south front of the said Natural History Building. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like an explanation of 
that and to know whether the Senator deems it sufficiently 
circumscribed to preclude the possibility of the Government 
being called upon to erect the building. Is it expected, in other 
words, that it is to be built entirely from contributions? 

Mr. WARREN. It must come entirely in that way, from 
funds other than those of the United States. There is no 
proposition on the part of the Smithsonian Institution to erect 
the building unless they get some bequests, and they think they 
have in mind the sources from which they will get them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not intended to ask the Federal 
Government for any appropriation for the purpose? 

Mr. WARREN. Not a cent. 

Mr. KING. What is to be the approximate cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. About $2,500,000. 

Mr. WARREN. The building is to be erected in such way 
that sections can be added to it. Its total cost may be a 
million dollars or half million dollars, but it is made to con- 
form to the National Museum Building. It is to be on land 
which the Government owns, and this is merely a permission 
for somebody to give the amount of money necessary to erect 
the building. Then it is tied up in such way that it must be 
in accordance with the plans of the existing buildings. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a photograph of the class of building 
that will be erected. A little while ago the Director of the 
Smithsonian Institution telephoned me that he had just received 
a $35,000 bequest since the papers announced that the plant 
was to be put in operation. 

I will say to my colleague that there is no likelihood the 
Government of the United States ever being asked for a single 
cent. The plan is somewhat after that of the Free Building. 
I do not know whether Senators have been down to that 
building. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the National Museum Building. 
The photograph which the Senator has is very much like the 
National Museum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and it will certainly be a wonderful 
ornament. 

Mr. KING. Is it intended to supplement the building which 
is already on the Mall? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just east of the new United States Na- 
tional Museum, which is also called the Natural History 
Building. This is to supplement that; and is to be erected by 
donations. The Commission on Fine Arts has approved of 
the project. 

Mr. McKELLAR. This building, as I understand, is to 
be east of the new United States National Museum Building? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to be just east of the new United States 
National Musenm Building. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has there been any determination of the 
purpose for which the building is to be used? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment states for what it is to be 
used, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the building to be located near where 
Ninth Street runs into the park? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is to be located nearer Seventh Street. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of my col- 
league whether the proposed building has any relation to 
the building to which reference has been made in the news- 
papers recently which is to be erected by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission? 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume the junior Senator. from Utah has 
reference to the building which Mrs. Dimock is endeavoring 
to have erected on ground in the same vicinity. 

Mr. McKELLAR, That building is to be an auditorium, is 
it not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is to be an auditorium. The pending 
amendment has nothing whatever to do with that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has permission to erect the building ever 
been granted to Mrs. Dimock? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; and she has already collected a great 
deal of money for the purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR, It is a very worthy enterprise, and I hope 
it may succeed. 

Mr. KING. I recall reading In the newspapers about a 
building which was to cost a very large sum of money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The structure contemplated by the amendment 
is not that building. The junior Senator from Utah has ref- 
erence, I think, to the plan to erect certain buildings on the 
Mall. It is, of course, intended that those buildings shall 
be erected by the Government; but the Government will not 
pay a single cent in this instance. 

Mr. KING. I ask that the amendment may be again read, 
in order that we may understand its full significance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Reaping OLERK. On page 23, after line 4, it is proposed 
to insert: 

The — 2 the Smithsonian Institution are authorized to pre- 
pare p r lans, to be approved by the Commission of 
Arta, for a suitable fireproof building with granite fronts for the 
National Gallery of Art, including e National Portrait Gallery, 
and the history collections of the United States National Museum, 
said building to be erected when funds from gift or bequests are in 
the possession of the sald regents, in sections or completely, on the 
north side of the Mall, between the Natural History Building, United 
States National Museum, and Seventh Street, leaving a space between 
it and the latter of not less than 100 feet and a space of not less 
than 100 feet between it and Seventh Street, with its south front 
on a line with the south front of the said Natural History Building. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is not clear to me from the 
reading of the amendment as to who is to pay for the plans 
which are to be prepared. It is proposed to authorize certain 
plans to be prepared. Who is to pay for them? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I happen to be one of the 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and so I am familiar 
with the purposes of this amendment. The idea is that the 
proposed building shall be erected entirely from gifts or be- 
quests. It is quite possible that the Smithsonian Institution 
will receive a gift for this art gallery, and the amendment is 
drawn in such a way as not to obligate the Government at all 
in any manner, for an appropriation. That is not the idea of 
the regents at all. The reason that the amendment is pro- 
posed at this time is simply to prevent the land from being 
used for any other purpose, and it is very important that that 
shall be done. 

As the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] probably 
knows, the Smithsonian Institution has received a great many 
very large gifts, for instance, there is the Frear Gallery. Mr. 
Frear not only gave his great art collection, but he gave the 
building, which cost $1,200,000, and made provision for its care. 
He has also left a fund which at present market prices 
amounts to more than $2,000,000 and yields an income of 
$163,000. I think it is quite probable that the Smithsonian 
Institution may receive another gift for the purposes of the 
art gallery mentioned in the amendment. 

The amendment is offered with a view, in case such a gift or 
bequest shall be received, that the land in question shall be 
secured for the uses of the Smithsonian Institution and of the 
gallery, There is no idea of getting any appropriation at all 
from the Government. The regents of the institution were en- 
tirely against any such plan as that, because they knew that 
probably such an appropriation at this time could not be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. KING. I had in mind the funds to meet the expenses of 
preparing the plans; whether the regents had ample funds or 
whether those funds were to be obtained from the Government. 

Mr. LODGE. The amendment does not involve an expendi- 
ture at the present time—not a cent. 

Mr. KING. The regents are authorized to prepare plans, and 
that would involve some expenditure. 

Mr. LODGE. It would not involve an expense to the Govern- 
ment, for the cost will be paid out of the donations, 

Mr. KING. So far as I am concerned, I should have no 
objection to the Government paying it. 

Mr. LODGE. There is no idea on the part of the regents at 
all that the Government shall do that. The matter has been 
submitted to them and has been determined. There is no idea 
on the part of the regents of asking any appropriation from the 
Government at all. As I have stated, the purpose is simply to 
secure this piece of ground against other uses. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. LODGE. It will not cost the Government anything. 


Mr. McKELLAR. It seems to me the amendment ought to be 
adopted by all means, and I have no objection whatever to it. 

Mr. WARREN. Question! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Porxpexrer in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Wyoming on behalf of the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, under the subhead “ State, 
War, and Navy Department Building,” on page 25, line 7, after 
85 8 “ repairs,” to insert “ uniforms for watchmen,” so as 
nud cite abot ay laa for watchmen, miscellaneous items, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Walker-John- 
son Building,” on page 25, line 14, after the word “ repairs,” to 
insert “ uniforms for watchmen,” so as to read: 
ieee Sas repairs, uniforms for watchmen, and miscellaneous 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, I notice a number of amend- 
ments similar to that. Heretofore we have never provided uni- 
forms for watchmen, as I understand. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
similar amendments are suggested in six or seven different 
places in the bill, but they involve no additional appropriation, 
as the cost comes out of the funds mentioned before the amend- 
ments were inserted, and, as I have stated, on account of the 
rearrangement and readjustment that has been made in the 
management of the force of watchmen, and so forth, a sufficient 
saving has been made more than to cover the item of uniforms, 

As to the desirability of providing uniforms, I think the Sena- 
tor from Florida, as well as all other Senators, will appreciate, 
on a moment’s thought, that we ought not to have watchmen in 
charge of fine Government buildings, night and day, going 
around in various togs, ragged and dirty, perhaps, and at times 
even looking like hoboes. Especially is that true in the night, 
The uniform of the watchman is notice to the potential marauder 
at once that he can not expect to trifle with him, and the one 
seeking for information recognizes in a moment the watchman 
in his uniform and his authority. 

Mr. FLETCHER. According to the language of the bill, it 
would seem the Government will have to pay for the uniforms. 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly; just as the Government pays for 
the uniforms of the watchmen in the Capitol. I think the 
Senator wowa bardy desire to see all of our watchmen and 
policemen ordinary clothes that might be proper 
private individual. a REA VNT 

Mr. FLETCHER. I agree with the Senator as to that. I 
was wondering, though, whether the watchmen did not pro- 
vide their own uniforms. 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They only receive about $70 a month, and 
how could they buy uniforms? 

Mr. WARREN. The Government in buying numbers of 
uniforms secures them at a reduction. Furthermore, the 
watchmen, as indicated by the Senator from North Carolina, 
receive only a trifling pay, amounting to about $70 a month 
or so, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I agree that the pay provided would 
warrant the Government in supplying the uniforms, but I 
was wondering if that had been the custom heretofore. This 
language was being added all through the bill, in six or seven 
places, as if it were something new. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator was not in the Chamber, per 
haps, when I explained that various Government buildings one 
by one have been placed under the care of the Superintendent 
of Publie Buildings and Grounds, until most of them are now 
under his care. He has perfected an organization which has 
brought about great economies in that particular service; so 
that, notwithstanding the Government pays for the uniforms 
for the watchmen, a saving of more than $40,000 has been 
brought about in the appropriations carried by this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the amendment entirely proper; 
but it seems to me that the provision should have been car- 
ried in the bill as it came over from the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I notice, Mr. President, in line 19, page 25, an 
item of $2,000 for a disbursing clerk, and then provision is made 
for a large number of clerks following. I was wondering what 
was the necessity for having a disbursing clerk and a large num- 
ber of assistants merely to pay out funds to employees who 
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care for the buildings, Let me illustrate what I have in mind. 
Take, for instance, the Interior Department. There are a 
large number of employees of the Interior Department; I pre- 
sume there is a clerical force and there is a disbursing force, 
which has to do with the payment semimonthly or monthly of 
all the employees. Obviously they could pay the watchmen who 
look after the building as well as they could pay the clerks. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator is in error, be- 
cause the watchmen and janitors are already under the super- 
vision and control of the Superintendent of Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. KING. If they have been withdrawn from the juris- 
diction of the Interior Department, at least for the purpose of 
payment, then I can see the correctness of the Senator’s posi- 
tion. But, now, coming to the Potomac Park buildings. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the disbursement, let me say, 
amounts to $2,000,000 per annum, and it is necessary to have 
the employee provided by the bill in order to take care of that 
disbursement. It seems to me entirely proper. Of course, the 
disbursing officer may be bonded. He is not, however, confined 
to the particular duty of a disbursing officer, but must perform 
any duty which may be assigned to him, although his particu- 
lar duty, of course, is to disburse the funds. He has to make 
payment to an almost innumerable number of employees, as the 
Senator will realize when he takes into consideration the total 
amount disbursed and the meagerness of most of the salaries. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what are 
the duties of this disbursing clerk and the clerks allotted to 
him, to which reference is made in the paragraph under the 
heading “Potomac Park Buildings.” The Senator said 
$2,000,000 will be expended by the disbursing officer. 

Mr. WARREN. I will read a paragraph from the testimony 
in the hearings of Colonel Sherrill, who was asked about this 
disbursing clerk, I read as follows: 

Mr. Woop. I see you have a new disbursing clerk at 000 in here? 

1 SHERRILL. Yes. The reason for that is t the Comp- 

Her General, under a recent decision, has compelled the Real of 
211 pig head by cash instead of b; gr while Long always 
pase An t need for a disb clerk, this change in method 
q2 1,500 employees es it absolutely eee that 

authorized. The port of $2,000 is a low one, on 
— of the fact the Toll will Big $100,000 a month and 
the total disbursements $20 090,000 00 a year, 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator what employees 
are comprised in the category to whom payment is made by this 
disbursing officer? 

Mr. WARREN. They are almost innumerable, but they 
cover all of the working force employed in taking care of this 
large number of buildings. The Senator knows, if he will take 
a look in the southern part of the city, that there are acres and 
acres and acres of public buildings there, and in every one 
there are watchmen and policemen and janitors and charwomen 
and all of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will continue 
the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the head “Potomac Park office buildings,“ on page 
26, line 13, after the word “items,” to insert “uniforms for 
guards,” 25 as to read: 


aa oe clerk be 


For fuel, hts, 8 miscellaneous items, uniforms for guards, 
and city ira ory, includin ing maintenance, repair, pt cgi and opera- 
tion of one motor-propell for 


assen. vehicle to be 
official purposes only, $164,0 ‘obo. seeming 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Mall office 
buildings,” on page 27, line 19, after the word “items,” to in- 
sert “uniforms for guards,” so as to read: 

For fuel, lights, i tor cycl d truck repairs, lies, 
exchange 85 * ö 1 1 for sure ant ae 
Sivectory, 2200 000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Temporary 
buildings (1800 Virginia Avenue),” on page 28, line 6, after the 
word “ rent,” to insert “uniforms for guards,” so as to read: 

For fuel, light, re 606. ground rent, uniforms for guards, and mis- 
céllaneous items, $1 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “temporary 
buildings,” on page 29, line 16, after the word “rent,” to insert 
“uniforms for guards,” so as to read: 


For fuel, lights, repairs, ground rent, antaen for guards, miscel- 
laneous items, an city directory, $81,000, 


The amendment was agreed to, 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Interior De- 
partment buildings,” on page 30, line 11, after the word “ repairs,” 
to insert “ uniforms for guards,” so as to read: 

For fuel, lights, power, repairs, 8 * rds, window washing, 
miscellaneous items, and city directory, $ 000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the items for contingent ex- 
penses in connection with the maintenance, operation, and pro- 
tection, etc., of the Pension Office, Patent Office, and General 
Land Office bulldings, on page 81, line 5, after the word “re- 
pairs,” to insert“ uniforms for guards,” so as to read: 

For nd protect expenses in connection with the maintenance, opera- 
— — ection, 8 fuel, lights, repairs, uniforms for guards, 
and . items, $74,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, after line 6, to insert: 

For installing 15 stories of filing stacks in the interior court of the 
Pension Office Building, including elevators, lightin stem, and 
foundation, personal services, 2 9 6 and materials, to "he In mmediately 
available, $1,000,000, said sum to be disb under the direction and 
supervision of the iney iyami ne of the State, War, and Navy De- 
partment Buildings. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee tell us the facts about this item? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is a matter that has been 
under consideration for a long time. As the Senator knows, 
we have perspired and shed blood for years about archives 
buildings, and still these papers and documents accumulate and 
are not cared for. This is proposed to take care of certain 
classes of papers and documents and place them in the unused 
portion at present of the Pension Office Building. Perhaps the 
Senator will remember that formerly we had stacks of a lesser 
degree than this and, for that matter, clerks working all over 
the floor there. We had to take them out once in four years 
and have an inaugural ball for the President, and so forth, 
and then put them back again. Now it has occurred to those 
having charge that it would be a good plan to put in these 
stacks. 

I will ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] if he will go 
further into the matter, as he has had it under his special 
charge in connection with his duties on the Public Buildings 
Commission. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, May I ask the Senator 
from Utah, before he begins, whether the Pension Building is 
a fireproof building? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; and I want to say to the Senator 
now that the statement in this prepared article that has been 
furnished to a good many of the Senators is not correct. I 
have the statement from Colonel Sherrill and the engineers of 
the different departments that there Is no building that is more 
fireproof than that. The roof is of tile and cement, and the 
only wood that there is in it is the little wooden pins that 
were used while the roof was being constructed; and the state- 
ment that it is made of wood covered with tin is an absolute 
falsehood, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a brick building, is It not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a stucco and brick building; yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From the outside—I have never examined 
It critically at all—it would appear not to be a fireproof build- 
ing. How long has it been built? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it was built near the end of the 
sixties. 

Mr. LODGE. I think it was built in 1869. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, as I re- 
member. It was in the sixties. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should have my doubts, just speaking 
generally, as to whether a building constructed that far back 
would be fireproof. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, it has been repaired many, many times. 
We have had concrete floors and concrete steps and stairways 
put in in the building, and I do not know of any Government 
building that is nearer fireproof than that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator about what is proposed to be done. I notice that the 
amendment says; 
including elevators, lighting system, and foundation, personal services— 


What does that include? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I had better explain it, and then, per- 
haps, in the explanation I will answer all the questions. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I hope the Senator will. The explanation 
may answer the questions that I have in mind. I know nothing 
about it, and I am just asking for information. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah if he is personally informed about the ques- 


tion as to the roof of this building not being of wood? I have 
been told by people whose statements are entitled to credit 
that the roof is a wooden roof—I suppose not referring to the 
outer covering of the roof but to the inner support of the roof. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is not a wooden 
roof. I had Colonel Sherrill call again yesterday, and I had 
him here not two hours ago; I let him read this statement, 
and I asked him if that was true, and he said it is not true, 
that it is a tile and cement roof, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, Mr. President, the committee 
indicated by putting this amendment in the bill its belief of the 
need of a repository for archives. That being the case, I should 
like to ask the Senator if it is his judgment that the expenditure 
of this amount of money, $1,000,000, for what after all is a sort 
of a makeshift archives repository is advisable? Would it not be 
better to take this $1,000,000 and apply it toward the construc- 
tion of an archives building modern in every respect, without 
any question as to its being fireproof, and one that would be an 
ornament to the city? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Washington is no more inter- 
ested in building an archives building than Iam. I am in abso- 
lute accord with him. I have stood upon this floor now for 
two years pleading that an appropriation be made for starting 
the construction of an archives building. 

Mr. OVERMAN, It has been more than two years. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] introduced a bill here 
nearly ten years ago, Seven years ago at least, and I supported 
him then, and so did the Senator from Utah, but we never could 
get it enacted. How do we know we are going to do it in the 
future? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, That bill was passed first, if the Sen- 
ator will permit me, in the public buildings act of 1913. Then 
there was some question as to the location and some question as 
to the effect of the legislation, as to the extent to which it 
went—that is, as to whether or not it really authorized the con- 
struction of the building. In order to remove that doubt, I 
offered an amendment to that act expressly authorizing it, using 
the word “ authorized”; and that was enacted into law and is 
now the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Under that legislation, when the late 
distinguished Senator from Virginia, Mr, Martin, was chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, without any hesitation he 
attached to an appropriation bill an appropriation of money, 
$5,000, for the preparation of preliminary plans. Those plans 
have been prepared; and if this $1,000,000, or even $500,000, 
should be appropriated, which would be all that could be ex- 
pended in the coming fiscal year, there is no doubt available 
public land owned by the Government in the city upon which 
work could be commenced toward the construction of the build- 
ing under that authorization. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let me assure the Senator that the adoption of 
this amendment has nothing whatever to do with the archives 
building. Let us consider it a temporary matter, and if the im- 
provement is made in the old Pension Building we will save 
about $600,000 a year worth of space that we need very badly. 
It is a serious situation. We must have space somewhere, or 
else go out and pay high rates of rent. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I put in the Recorp here the other day the 
plans showing just what it would save. We can not get an 
archives building constructed in less than two years and a half, 
and we will save more than the million dollars in the two years 
and a half, and we can use in the permanent archives building 
every stack that goes into the Pension Office Building. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair), 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to wait just a minute. 
I have here, Mr. President, the plans of this whole scheme; 
and I want to say to the Senator from Washington—because I 
know how vitally interested he is in this building, and so am 
I—that every one of these stacks can be used ix the archives 
building when we get it built; and in the meantime we will 
save about $600,000 each year in space that we can utilize 
through taking these records and putting them into the filing 
cases and stacks that we intend to erect with this money. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Will the Senator inform us what por- 
tion of the million dollars will be used in the purchase of the 
stacks and what portion will be used in the work of erecting 
them and putting them in the building? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, as to erecting them, that is simple; 
the main work will be to bolt the stacks together and build the 
new foundation In the building, 
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Mr, POINDEXTER. What will the stacks themselves cost? 
What will have to be paid for them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately $950,000 for the stacks them- 
selves. Here are the plans, showing where every bolt goes; 
and the other $50,000 will be used to build a foundation in the 
court, in order that it can sustain the weight of the stacks and 
the weight of the papers that will go in them, Outside of that, 
the labor itself is very little, indeed. 

They are brought in and put up, beginning at the founda- 
tion. The bolt will fit exactly, and each story of the stack will 
be about 9 feet high. There are 15 stories of those stacks, 
The stacks are placed upon one another, and fit exactly, just 
the same as the steel frame of a window is made. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think we ought to have an 
archives building. It is little short of a national scandal that 
documents that are absolutely priceless and which could not 
be replaced are stored down in the vaults of this Capitol, where 
they can not be protected; so I am in favor of the archives 
building. I want to suggest, in addition to what the Senator 
has said, in reply to the Senator from Washington, that if we 
had one it would not be presently practicable to transfer the 
papers from the Pension Office to that building, because, as the 
Senator knows, in the work in looking after pension cases 
access must be had to those papers every day, and they have 
to be stored there for many years to come. So this proposition 
does not in any way interfere with the archives proposition. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not understand that these stacks 
to be put in the Pension Office are to be used exclusively for 
Pension Office papers, 

Mr. WILLIS. They are to be used in part for those papers. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Of course, the Pension Office papers are 
all in the Pension Office, 

Mr. SMOOT. They are only a small part of the papers that 
will be filed. There are 230 miles of these stacks. That is 
what they figure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am fully aware of the enormous 
volume of Government papers. One feature of the present con- 
dition in which they are kept that is very important, in addi- 
tion to the injury they are receiving from moisture in some 
places and some extremely hot and dry atmosphere in others, 
causing them to crumple up, is the fact that they are not 
accessible; and the advantage of an archives building is not 
only in the preservation of the papers but in the opportunity to 
classify them and make them accessible for those who have 
occasion to search among them, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator now that in the 
transfer of these papers they will be taken from boxes that 
have been put in space that we want for office space. When 
they go into these stacks they will all be cross indexed, and a 
person can readily get any paper he wants. 

As I said the other day when we were discussing this ques- 
tion, if at the present time one asks for a paper a few years 
old, those in charge will say, “It is in building so-and-so. It is 
in box number so-and-so.” They will send four or five people 
up where the papers are stored, where there are boxes stacked 
upon boxes, all wooden boxes. They have to take them off 
each other, and they have to go into the boxes, and they know 
that in a certain great big box is the paper they want; and 
sometimes it takes days and days and days to find the paper. 

What we want is provision so that every paper that goes into 
storage shall be cross indexed so that a person can go to the 
stacks any time and get a paper in two minutes, just as he can 
get a book in the Congressional Library, and have it for what- 
ever purpose it is desired for. { 

In this letter it is stated that the place where these papers 
will be stored is a fire trap, and that if a fire starts in one of 
the stacks, all the stacks will go, and it will be a fire flue, and 
more than likely cause great loss of life as well as of records. 
The stack itself is 9 feet high. The stacks are all in little 
steel sections, just wide enough to take in the ordinary paper; 
and in those little sections the papers are put into spaces, I 
suppose, 3 or 4 inches high, and numbers are given to the papers 
themselves. 

No fire can start among the papers in any of those stacks, 
they are so small, that a hand grenade would not put out. A 
serious fire never could get started. I think Mr. Jameson is 
making a mistake when he makes the statements attributed to 
him, and he should not be fearful that I am trying to inter- 
fere with what he is so deeply interested in; that is, building 
an archives building. I know the worth of an archives build- 
ing. I know the Government of the United States has to build 
one, I know that the records of this Government, precious 
as they are, are going to decay, and if our present practice con- 
tinues very much longer some of the most yaluable records 
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the Government has will never be in condition so that they can 
be of public service. They are dropping to pieces now. 

I was surprised when this objection to ‘these stacks was 
handed to me by one of the Senators. After the Engineers have 
made an examination of this question, after they have been re- 
quested by the Publie Buildings Commission to make an ex- 
amination of the old Pension Office with a view of establishing 
these stacks in that building for the purpose of affording a 
piace for keeping certain records now and to relieve the space 
they are occupying, which we so greatly need, is it possible 
Senators think I would ask the Congress of the United States 
to make an appropriation to put in something that was not 
fireproof and dangerous to life? 

Anyone who will go down into the buildings now and ob- 
serve the records we intend to preserve will find them in stacks 
of wood, none of them in stacks of steel. In some of the best 
buildings we have there are stacks of wood, and if a fire ever 
starts in them, nothing on earth can prevent their being de- 
stroyed. Not only that, but more than likely the building itself 
would be destroyed. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. ‘Will the Senator from Utah, as a 
member of the committee, accept an amendment, not to inter- 
fere in any way with his amendment, providing half a million 
dollars to begin work upon an archives building? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would be delighted to do it. I stood here 
and asked for $500,000 two years ago. The chairman of the 
committee agreed with us at that time. We were to locate it 
between Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets and between B and C. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was on square 88? 

Mr. SMOOT. Square 88. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think that is the place for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were objections to it. I say now to the 
Senator that he can not go further than I will in an effort 
Aawara securing an appropriation of $500,000 to begin that 
building. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very glad to hear the Senator 
say that. Taini tugt Sk Ine pepe me Eee eee AO 
amendment to the bill for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to support it. Another thing, if 
I did not know it would saye the Government of the United 
States half a million dollars every year, I would not ask tor 
this million-dollar appropriation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
this is to be a permanent thing? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; after the archives building is built we 
can take the stacks out, and use every single steel stack we will 
have in the new building. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator contemplate that ee, 
stacks would go into the archives bullding? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the archives building is large enough, every 
one of them will go into it. I say now that no business man in 
all the world would allow the space that is occupied to-day by 
the records of this Government, space that is worth $2 a square 
foot, to be so occupied. We are hunting all over this city for 
space, and the commission is going to Set the Government em- 
ployees out of every rented building in the District, and we 
are not going to be content until they are out. We have al- 
ready saved $650,000. I think this is one of the best amend- 
ments that could be possibly put in the bill to save a little 
money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I want to offer an amendment to that 
amendment. If it has been acted on, I ask for a reconsidera- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the Senator offer his amendment as a sep- 
arate amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I offer the following amendment to the 
committee amendment, to come at the end of the committee 
amendment just adopted. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, under the circumstances, I 
have no objection to that going in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The Reaprne CLERK. Following the amendment just agreed 
to, the Senator from Washington proposes to add the follow- 
ing: 


For the construction of a national archives b in the city of 


Washington, District of Columbia, on K East 88, including me- 
chan equipment and the drafting of = 5 cations, ‘which 
lans and specifications shall provide Rar a not to exceed 


z 000 in total cost, 7 A EA muon agea ASAN nd tke 
uliding to be constructed onder the direction and supervision of the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury. 


Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from Washington not to press 
his amendment ‘to-day. I think the Senator from Alabama 
would be profoundly interested in that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator has in mind an- 
other piece of property in which the Senator from Alabama was 
interested, and he made objection to the location of the archives 
building upon that property because it necessitated the closing 
of a street. "This is an entirely different piece of property, and 
there is no street involved in it at all. I hope, now that the 
chairman of the committee has announced his favorable atti- 
tude toward the amendment, that the Senator will allow it to 
be adopted at this time. 

Mr. KING. Under the rule that we were to dispose of com- 
mittee amendments first, I fancy that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Washington would not be in order. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator offered it as an amendment to 
the committee amendment and asked for a reconsideration of 
the vote by which the committee amendment had been agreed 
to. Therefore it is in order. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will say to the Senator that if he 
finds that this property Is the property that he has in mind in 
which the Senator from Alabama was interested, I will have no 
objection to a reconsideration of it; but I know it is not the 
same property at all. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator to pass that hy until we 
get through with the bill, and then recur to it. I wish he would 
give some of us a chance to look into it. 

Mr.'McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will permit that to go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason the Senator from Alabama objected 
to it before was because it would have closed Eighteenth Street. 
That was the objection, and the only objection, the Senator frem 
Alabama had. He was not opposed to building an archives 
building, but he was opposed to closing Eighteenth Street. This 
will not close Eighteenth Street, and I do not believe the Sena- 
tor from Alabama would object to it for a moment. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. In fact, the Senator from Alabama an- 
nounced that he was in favor of building an archives building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made to the 
present consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator just to let it go 
over until to-morrow. I would rather do that than object to its 
consideration. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not care to agree just now to let any- 
thing go over until to-morrow; but we shall let it go over for 
the time being, and go on with the bill. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “1800 E Street NW.,“ on page 31, line 18, 
after the word “items,” to insert “uniforms for guards,” so as 
to read: 


44.000 fuel, lights, repairs, and miscellaneous items, uniforms for guards, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Lemon Build- 
ing, 1729 New York Avenue, NW.,” on page 81, line 23, after 
the word “repairs,” to insert “uniforms for guards,” so as 
to read: 

For fuel 
items, $4,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 82, to insert: 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMEECE BUILDING, 
espons! care, maintenance, and protecti h 
3 of Tee anes Balans rer the 8 of eee Tonie 
appropriated therefor, together with all the aeina fools, 2 1 5 
ment, aud supine used, or for use, in conn therewith, sh: 
from the Secretary ot 


transferred July 1, 1923, and thereafter 
Commerce to the Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Depart- 


ment Buildin 
Department nt or Commerce Butlding—Salaries: For the following 
21200 sere’ for maintenance and 1 Engineer and electrician, 
100 e nter, $1,000; electrician, $1,000; three elevator conduc- 
DA at $72 each; five guards at $720 each; three firemen at $720 
each; -assistant forewoman 8720; 21 laborers at $660 each; toilet 
attendant, $480; in all, $2 


lights, repairs, uniforms for guards, and miscellaneous 


For 5 7 airs, miscellaneous — 4 2 uniforms re panin 
d prin 3.650: P at amoun pregating 
of the app priat tions r to the Department . tor the 


12 the Su Navy Department Butld- 

and made satene to the extent of 845.030 for payment of the 
HA al „ herein set forth, and the remainder ($6,470) 
— be cov into the ‘Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous re- 
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Mr. WARREN. On page 33, in line 2, I move to amend the 
committee amendment by striking out the words miscellaneous 
receipts " and inserting “ surplus funds.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 33, line 2, after the word 
“of,” strike out the words miscellaneous receipts” and Insert 
in lieu thereof the words “ surplus funds.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does that difference mean? 

Mr. WARREN. There is no fund called “ miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.” 

Mr. McKELLAR, The money, however, will go into the 
Treasury? 

Mr. WARREN, It is a miscellaneous fund, but it imme- 
diately becomes “surplus funds.“ 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is not subject to be paid out by the 
department? 

Mr. WARREN. Oh, no. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, after line 2, to 

usert: 
i DEPARTMENT OF LABOR BUILDING. 


The e eee the care, maintenance, and protection of the 
Department of Labor Building, and the ursement of the funds 
appropriated therefor, together with all the machinery, tools, equip- 
ment, and supplies used, or for use, in connection erewith, shall 
be transferred on July 1, 1928, and thereafter from the Secretary of 
ae to the Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department 

uildings. j 

Dopa MNANE of Labor Building—Salaries: For the following em- 
ployees, for maintenance and protection: Engineer, $1,200; general 
mechanic, $840; 8 elevator conductors at $720 each; 3 firemen at $720 
each; 4 ards at $720 each; 12 laborers at $660 each; toilet at- 
tendant, $480; in all, $17,640. 

For fuel, lights, repairs, miscellaneous items, uniforms for guards. 
and printing, $9,000: Provided, That amounts aggregating $33,300 of 
the appropriations made to the Department of Labor for the fiscal 
dds“ 1924 for care, maintenance, protection, fuel, light, etc., for 
he Department of Labor Building are hereby transferred to the 
as fetes endent of the State, War, and Navy partment Buildin 
and made available to the extent of $26,640 for payment of the 
salaries and expenses herein set forth, and the remainder (36050) 
shal! be covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts, 

Mr, WARREN. On page 34, line 8, in the committee amend- 
ment, I move to strike out the words “miscellaneous re- 
ceipts“ and insert the words “surplus funds.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 34, after line 8, to insert: 

WARDMAN-JUSTICH BUILDING. 

The res re for the care, maintenance, and “peers of the 
Wardman-Justice ee and the disbursement of the funds ap: 
propriated therefor, together with nll the machinery, tools; equipment, 
and supplies nsed, or for use, in connection therewith shall trans- 
ferred on July 1, 1923, and thereafter from the United States At- 
torney General to the Superintendent of the State, War, and Navy 
Department Buildings, 

Vardman-Justice Buildin, 


: 22,940. 
For fuel, lights, repairs, miscellaneous items, uniforms for 642805 
„9 
of the appropriations made to the Department of Justice for the 


or the Wardman-Justice Building are hereby transferred to 
rtment Build- 
{ngs and made availiable to the extent of $33,940 for 3 of 
the sularies sand expenses herein set forth, and the remainder ($8,610) 
shall be covered to the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous 
recelpts, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not sure that I can identify the 
building by the name “ Wardman-Justice Building.” Is it at 
the corner of Vermont Avenue and K? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is where the Attorney General's office is, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where the Department of Justice is lo- 
cated? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; and I want to say to the Senator that 
every effort is going to be made possible by the building com- 
mission to get the department out of that building. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Will the Senator tell us how much rent 
we pay for that building, and how much we have been paying 
for a number of years? s 

Mr. SMOOT. We paid $37,500 for the building for five years, 
and then our lease expired. Then they made a demand upon 
us so great that I do not even want to state it; but I said here 
one day to the Senate that we were going to appropriate $75,000 
for the rent of the building and if they ever got any more than 
that they would have to go to the courts and carry it to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there anything In the report that they 
asked the enormous sum of $300,000 a year for that building? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is something in the report, I will say 
to the Senator. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know how we can control it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Without discussing the question further, I will 
say to the Senator that the Government is trying in every way 
possible to make the move now. We will have to make a num- 
ber of moves in order to get the space required, because they 
must have 130,000 square feet, and that is a lot of space for 
one department. I think we can arrange it before long so that, 
by various moves which we are now trying to make, we can 
perhaps obtain the space so we can move the department out of 
that building. ‘ 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That is, between now and the 1st of July? 
When does our lease expire at the rate of $37,500 a year? 

Mr. SMOOT. It expired a year ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What rental are we paying for the build- 
ing this year? 

Mr. SMOOT. We appropriated $75,000, and we do not pay 
more than that. 

Mr. McCKELLAR, That is double what we paid before. 

Mr, SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that it is a little 
less than 75 cents a square foot, and we are paying a great deal 
more than that now. Of course, they are asking a great deal 
more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think they are asking more than the 
building would cost. 

5 WARREN. The question is not at issue now, I under- 
stand. 

Mr, MCKELLAR. It is at issue in this way, that if we are 
going to move between now and July 1, of course there is no 
necessity for appropriating these sums for the necessary super- 
intendence of the building. I think we ought to move if we 
can. We have a world of space down in the Army and Navy 
buildings in Potomac Park. It seems to me we ought to be 
able to find space enough in the building in order to look after 
the Department of Justice and take care of their needs, Those 
are enormous buildings. I was down there some time ago, and 
I noticed a very large number of rooms which were not being 
utilized at all. I believe if the Senator from Utah, who is a 
master hand at making these changes so as to save the Gov- 
ernment money, would go down there and look over those 
buildings, he would very soon find there was ample room in the 
two buildings to make such changes as would avoid the pay- 
ment of the enormous increase in rent which the Wardman- 
Justice Building now demands. The Government ought not to 
be required to pay any such rental as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Itah had the plans of every 
room before him. He has been in every single room. He has 
been through those buildings so often that he knows every 
room in them. We are trying now, room by room, to crowd 
them up so as to get space enough to care for th: Department 
of Justice. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee that the 
Public Buildings Commission is going to utilize every single 
solitary foot of space the Government owns. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a very important matter. I under- 
stand our rent bill runs up te nearly a million dollars a year 
in the city of Washington alone. 

Mr, SMOOT. About $750,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah suggests it is 
$750,000 a year. That is an enormous rental where we have 
so many buildings and when we are constantly adding to the 
number, 

Mr. WARREN. As I have notice of quite a number of 
amendments on various subjects, I think we will hardly be 
able to conclude with the bill to-day, although I desire to 
conclude with the committee amendments. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its business 
for the day it take a recess until to-morrow at 12 o'clock, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee if the item on page 86 under the head of 
“Tariff Commission“ will be passed over? I have an amend- 
ment to offer to that item and should like to have an under- 
standing as to when it will come up. 

Mr. WARREN. That ts the House proposition, and of course 
is open to amendment when the time comes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. As I understand, it will not be 
taken up to-night? 

Mr. WARREN. We will pass it as it stands to-night, but 
of course the amendment will be as much in order to-morrow 
as it would be to-day. 

Mr. FRBLINGHUYSEN. There will be an opportunity to 
offer the amendment to-morrow? 

Mr. WARREN. The same opportunity that exists to-night. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request proposed by the Senator from Wyoming? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will permit us to 
take a recess now until to-morrow. 
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Mr, WARREN. Oh, no; we want to finish the committee 
amendments. There are only a few more, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee on page 84, under the head- 
ing Wardman-Justice Building.” 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to offer an amendment to that 
amendment before it is agreed to. On page 35, line 4, I move 
to strike out the words “miscellaneous receipts” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “surplus funds.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 4, to insert: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION BUILDING. 


The nsibility for the care, maintenance, and protection of the 
Civil Service Commission Building, and the disbursement of the funds 
appropriated therefor, together with all the machinery, tools, equip- 
ment, and supplies used, or for use, in connection therewith, shall be 
transferred on July 1, 1923, and thereafter, from the United States 
Civil Service Commission to the Superintendent of the State, War, and 
Nery Department Buildings. 

vil Service Commission Building—Salaries: For the following em- 
ployees, for maintenance and protection; Carpenter, $1,000; general 
mechanic, $840; 2 elevator conductors, at $720 each; 3 guards, 
at $720 each; 4 laborers, at $660 each; toilet attendant, $480; In 
all, $8,560; for fuel, lights, repairs, miscellaneous items, uniforms for 
guards, and printing, $4,000; in all, $12,560, which sum is hereby 
appropriated, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 35, after line 21, to insert: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION BUILDING, 


The responsibility for the care, maintenance, and protection of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Building and the disbursement of 
the funds appropriated therefor, together with all the machinery, tools, 
equipment, and supplies used, or for use, in connection therewith, shall 
be transferred on July 1, 1928, and thereafter, from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Superintendent of the State, War, and 


Navy Department Peas 
Interstate Commerce uilding—Salaries: For the following em- 


loyees, for maintenance and protection: Assistant superintendent. 
pa, 00; engineer, $1,500; electrician, $1,600; carpenter, $1,400; $ 
remen, at $840 each; 6 elevator conductors, at $720 each; 5 guards, 
at $720 each; assistant foreman, $1,000; assistant forewoman, §720; 
24 laborers, at $660 each; toilet attendant, $480; for fuel, lights, re- 
pore miscellaneous items, uniforms for guards, and printing, 19,600 ; 
n all, $54,080, which sum is hereby appropriated. 

Mr. WARREN. On page 36, line 8, I move to amend by 
striking out $1,500” and inserting “ $1,600." There was a 
mistake in the print. P 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ United States 
Veterans’ Bureau,” in the items for vocational rehabilitation, 
on page 46, line 1, after the word “ repairs,” to insert the fol- 
lowing additional proviso: 

Provided further, That this appropriation shall be available for the 

urchase and distribution of embossed literature in Revised Braille 
‘or the use of blinded ex-service men and for procurement of equip- 
ment and supplies for the production of such literature. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I have a further committee 
amendment which I desire to offer, which was presented by 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] and was duly 
considered by the committee. I ask that it be inserted at the 
proper place in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hare in the chair). The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wyoming will be 
stated, 

The Reaping OLERK. At the proper place in the bill it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


For the Perry's Victory Memorial: For improvements of the 
and approaches to the memorial, parking, retaining walls, fa 
25848 pA lower plazas with tile or other suitable material, etc., 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall not take the time at 
this late hour to make any extended observations in support 
of the amendment. I simply wish to say that I very cordially 
approve of the amendment which the chairman of the commit- 
tee has offered on behalf of my colleague [Mr. POMERENE]. 
It is a very worthy amendment and provides for a very 
worthy purpose. I ask unanimous consent, however, to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point a brief excerpt from the 
report of the Perry's Victory Memorial Commission stating 
the reasons for the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The economy with which the memorial Is operated would be indicated 
by any analysis of the items in the treasurer’s report relating to 
“salaries of employees,” etc., and salary of the cust n. The latter 
is in constant attendance at the memorial the year round, and receives 
but $750 par annum. During the period when the memorial is open 

u 


to the p ic, an expert electrician receives $120 per month, From 
two to four guides receive 8 and $90 per month, and a cashier $46 
per month, o other salaries are paid, and members of the commis- 


sion serve without 8 
ing meetings will be reduced in the future, as their number decreases, 
due to the provision of the iaw that the commissioners representing 


each State enzaged in the construction of the memorial shall final 


Their necessary expenses in attend- 


be limited to three members, Extra labor is required at the memoria 
to keep it in perfect condition, and on the reservation of 14 acres, the 
latter exceeding what it would be if the grounds were in a creditable 
condition. But all such labor costs have been most reasonable as com- 
pared with the work necessary to be performed. 

The report of the treasurer also proves that the memorial continues 
to be not only self-sustaining but earning an annual net revenue, This 
has been the case every year since the memorial was opened to the 

ublic in 1915. Since taken over by the Federal Government In 1919 
t has not cost the Government a cent for maintenance, operation, 
repairs, or W e We doubt that there is any other self- 
sustaining public work of a monumental or memorial character in 
America or in the world. It seems most extraordinary that this great 
memorial, the property of the United States Government, but for which 
the Government paid but one-third of its cost for actual construction 
and nothing for the cost of organization necessary to erect it, now is, 
and always will be, dedicated to the national uses for which it was 
accepted in perpetuity by Congress, without cost to the National 
Treasury for maintenance, 

* * * „* * . . 


We urge that the proposed appropriation is immediately necessary as 
an emergency and economy. 


FIRST, AS TO THE EMERGENCY. 


The sea wall on the south side of the memorial must be supplie- 
mented oF a second wall, some feet farther out into the lake, extendin 
the length of the upper terrace. Great financial loss wlil result an 
ruin to all the 1 work already carried out at this point unless 
this is done. ensures must also, before long, be adopted to reinforce 
the present sea walls on both sides of the memorial, one 1,400 and the 
other 800 feet long, both of which were built ot the commission and 
paid for out of the net earnings of the memorial, No funds for such 
purposes are now or will henceforth be available to the commission 
except by congressional action, 

The lower terrace, a great plaza 75 by 183 feet, leading to the steps 
of the second terrace, feet wide, has as its facing only rough, loose 
stones. There is no other approach to the entrance of the memorial. 
These stones are dangerous to limb and life. Every year the commis- 
sion is obliged to construct temporary paths over this plaza, thus de- 
pieng its net revenue. 

While the memorial is self-sustaining, its average net revenue of 
approximately $3,000 a year should to create a surplus to provide 
against accidents and emergencies, nder present circumstances no 
such surplus can be created, because the woeful condition of the ter- 
races and grounds require constant expenditures out of the earnings 
for the protection of the public. At cit moment an accident to the 
elevator might cost $10, A single winter storm might cause great 
damage to the retaining walls. If the Government will complete the 
property, It will have no further apprehension about maintenance, But 
even a self-sustaining memorial can not yaaranice so continuing unless 
placed in the condition of safety and fitness for use contemplated by 
the original plans, 

SECOND, AS TO ECONOMY. 


The revenues of the memorial are derived from the fees 
public for ascending to the top—25 cents for adults and 1 
children. Approximately 40,000 ple bave patronized the elevator in 
each of the past two seasons, If the approaches were in a presentable 
and safe condition and the memorial reservation a park instead of 4 
swamp amidst 14 acres of waste land, this patronage would be doubled 
or greatly increased. Under present circumstances temporary paths 
have to be constructed across the reservation, only to be damaged or 
washed away in the winter. The public has no use whatsoever of the 
grounds. Neighborin, groves, forests, and island retreats draw visitors 
away from the memorial, The state of affairs is a continual loss to the 
Government as compared with the gross recelpts that would ensue if 
the property were in a condition consistent with the beauty, impressive- 
ness, and ppvealiog ioterest of the memorial itself. 

The peop e are being denied their rights in the premises. Congress 
accepted the property for thelr use, but they are prevented from enjoy- 
ing it. We have no doubt that if the memorial and reservation were 
completed the Government would receive an annual net revenue from 
its investment, That investment is now only one-third of the total 
cost of the memorial, and if the proposed td BR Ay gee of $100,000 
were made for the purposes herein recommended the Government would 
still have paid less than one-half of the cost of the memorial and the 
national 7 surrounding it. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Groron H. WORTHINGTON, 
President, 72 eee e 3 Cleveland, Ohio. 
J 


Treasurer, Marine Bank Building, Erie, Pa. 
WEBSTER P. HUNTINGTON, 
2 Secretary, Columbus, Ohto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyoming is agreed to. 

Mr, WARREN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Secretary may correct all of the totals in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer an amendment to come in 
on page 3 under the item of “Contingent expenses of the 
Executive Office,” following the numerals “ $36,000” in line 2: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 8, at the end of line 2, 
it is proposed to insert a comma and the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended until 
the President shall have complied with the request of the Senate as 
expressed in Senate resolution 258, adopted April 24, 1922. 

Mr. HARRISON, I should like to have that amendment 
pending in the morning. I do not wish to address myself to It 
to-night. 


aid by the 
cents for 
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Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Mississippi wishes to 
discuss his amendment to-morrow, I have nothing further to 
say. I do not wish by any act of mine, however, to indicate 
that I shall accept it, although I shall be glad to hear from 
the Senator. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR THE LATE SENATOR WATSON OF GEORGIA. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order of the Senate of date February 24, 1905, prohibiting 
the bringing of flowers into the Senate Chamber may be sus- 
pended for the day of Sunday, January 21, 1923, the occasion 
of memorial services for my late colleague, Senator THOMAS E. 
Watson. His widow, who is ill and not able to be present, has 
requested me to have flowers placed on his former desk for her 
and ‘her granddaughters, and I sincerely hope her request may 
be granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
leave is granted. 
RECESS. 


Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator from Wyoming that we 
now take a recess. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there being no necessity for 
an executive session to-night, I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the. recess being under the previous order, until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 20 minutes 
P. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, Jan- 
uary 20, 1923, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, January 19, 1923. 


a House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord, we pray to Thee, to whom we owe our first, our 
Jast, and our eternal May nothing stand between 
us and obedience to Thy holy will. Let Thy sympathy make us 
social, Thy love make us charitable, and Thy grace make us 
cheerful. So order our lives that they shall respond to hope 
and love, to the call of service and sacrifice. Endow us with 
the mind that sees the heights and the soul that sounds the 
depths. In all things keep us in harmony with the purposes 
of our blessed heavenly Father, for the sake of Jesus, our 
Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
se LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on Appropriations, by di- 
rection of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 18926, Rept. 
1431) making appropriation for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for 
other purposes, which was read the first and second times and, 
with accompanying papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BYRNS of ‘Tennessee reserved all points of order. 


EXCHANGE OF PROPERTY. 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, presented a report (No. 1482) on the bill (H. R. 
18774) to amend the revenue act of 1921 in respect to exchange 
of property, which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this bill is a 
privileged bill. Under the rules, must I reserve all points of 
order now, or can I make a point of order when the bill is 
taken up? : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman can make 
a point of order when the bill comes up. 

Mr. GARNER. To be on the safe side, I reserve all points of 
order. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
Mr. Speaker, in order to present a request 
ask to proceed for a quarter of a 


Mr. BLANTON, 
for unanimous consent, I 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks to pro- 
ceed for a quarter of a minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, among the several addresses 
before the Washington Board of Trade last night was one de- 
livered by Gen. Merton E. Lewis, who was formerly both Sena- 
tor and Attorney General of the State of New York.. It con- 


tains some suggestions to our Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to our Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

and is of such value to the country generally that I think it 
ought to be in the Recòrd. I ask unanimous consent that 
may extend my remarks by inserting it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to insert the speech referred to in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, it seems to me 
that this is going pretty far in putting matter in the RECORD. 
Although the gentleman comes from my State, for the present 
I think I will object. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, this railroad 
question is one of the main problems that is to be solved, not 
2 by Congress but by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. SNELL. I know, but it seems to me that we have gone 
too far in inserting such matter in the Recor. I have been 
waiting for a case where it came from my own State, and I 
feel that I must object. 

Mr. BLANTON. But Gen. Merton E. Lewis is a distinguished 
gentleman from the State of New York—— 

Mr. SNELL. I know, I know him personally, but I feel 
that we have gone far afield in allowing extraneous matter to 
go into the Recorp. If it is matter that relates to something 
oan has taken place on the floor of the House I would not 

ect. 

Mr. BLANTON. This has special reference to a matter that 
is to be settled by Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. I feel that I must object. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD on the suggested national park at 
Mount Baker, Wash. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they the gentleman’s own remarks? 
If so I have no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. They will be my own remarks. 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, through the courtesy of my friend, 
Mr. Havptey, the distinguished Representative of the district, 
and of a number of public-spirited citizens of Bellingham, last 
summer I was afforded the opportunity of visiting that wom- 
derful section of northwestern Washington known as the Mount 
Baker-Shuksan district. 

Having visited most of our great public reservations, I real- 
ize that the magnificence of forest growth and the majesty 
of mountain scenery gives to this part of the great State of 
Washington a just claim for consideration as one of the won- 
der spots of the Nation. It is a pleasure for me to attest to 
its grandeur, to commend the Agricultural Department for their 
foresight in opening the domain to the public, and to con- 
gratulate the generous impulse of the citizens ef Washington for 
giving their financial and moral support to a project which is 
destined to be one of our greatest national parks. 

Permit me briefiy to describe this district of the far North- 
west, bounded by British Celumbia on one side and by Puget 
Sound on the other, with snow-capped Mount Baker dominating 
sea and land and sky. 

This area, embracing about 1,000 square miles, is one of the 
most interesting territories in all of North America. Besides 
the more notable Mount Baker, whose ancient name is “The 
Kulshan,” meaning The Great White Watcher,” there are in 
this district and visible at almost every point of one’s visit at 
least 10 other mountains, most prominent among which is 
Shuksan. This rugged mountain is one of the most aged in 
the world. It was never a volcano, as was Baker. It was 
projected through the outer crust of the earth from one of 
the lowest stratas millions of years, perhaps, before the vol- 
canice mountains were fashioned. Its substance is such that 
its glaciers do not have a perceptible effect upon its form, 
whereas the mountains that were formed from lava and ash are 
being rasped to pieces by the glaciers, and their substance 
sluiced to the lowlands through the numerous rivers that spring 
from their many sides. One can not contemplate the history 
of these mountains without thinking of Shuksan as immutable 
and without realizing that the more noted neighbors, like 
Baker, Rainier, Hood, St. Helena, Adams, and Olympus, will 
pass away. 

The Mount Baker-Shuksan district is being opened through 
the joint effort of the United States Forestry Department and 
Whatcom County of the State of Washington. A highway, 
commencing 87 miles from Bellingham, will be completed to 
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the heart of the scenic district, a distance of about 26 miles, to 
Austin Pass, during the summer of 1924. It will not be ready 
for traffic, however, until a year later, when ample accommoda- 
tions for the comfort of visitors will be provided such as is 
found in the already developed recreational districts of this 
country. 

This. highway will penetrate a section of one of the most 
wonderful forests in North America, passing along turbulent 
streams and through canyons into meadows of bewildering 
beauty. Dozens of lakes add to the attractiveness of the Sec- 
tion, several of which are almost as deep as some of the moun- 
tains roundabout are high. Wild flowers are in abundance, 
and in season there are thousands of acres of blueberries and 
other wild fruits upon which the bear, grouse, ptarmigan, mar- 
mots, deer, and other wild life thrive. 

This section heretofore has been inaccessible except to those 
of the more venturous type. It has been reached by numer- 
ous trails that lead into the district from almost every point 
of the compass. It is so vast and so rugged that it will never 
become accessible to automobiles, but the highway of easy grade 
and broad curves will carry one to the heart of the district 
and open most of the major points of interest to motor traffic, 
while trails are being constructed for the use of those who 
would explore farther. 

Glaciers and immense snow fields will be but a few moments’ 
journey from the hotel and highway; so will numerous lakes, 
waterfalls, natural flower gardens, and elevations that will give 
one a view that is indescribable. From a point near the ter- 
minal of the highway one may see not only the mountains of 
the Mount Baker Range, but also numerous peaks of the Cas- 
cades and a procession of them in British Columbia. The ter- 
minus of the highway is but 5 or 6 miles from the international 
border,.and overlooks a stretch of forest in three directions so 
vast as to be almost impenetrable. Indeed, when here one is 
at the last frontier in America and but a short journey from 
some of the least frequently visited regions of British Columbia. 

There is no country, say some of the forestry engineers, that 
contains such a variety of scenery as does this. Nor is there a 
section that will prove more attractive to the seeker for nature 
in the full majesty of her unbroken grandeur. The develop- 
ment is not being made under the direction of the National 
Parks Bureau, but it is an enterprise of the Forestry Bureau, 
and I desire to commend most heartily the efficiency of the 
work being done by the Department of Agriculture, under 
whose jurisdiction the project is being forwarded. The chief 
objective of the forestry department is the development of 
the area for recreational purposes and the preservation of its 
scenic beauties, but the highway will also serve as a public 
utility for extension of the road system. It will make more 
accessible the rich mining districts and will enable the depart- 
ment to dispose of such tracts of timber as has matured and 
should be put to use. This does not mean denudation nor a 
sacrifice of any of the wonderful tract through which the 
highway passes. But as a tree like man ceases to develop and 
in season will fall, so it is a matter of sound policy to have 
the matured giants removed in order to make way for the de- 
velopment of the younger growth and thus promote the policy 
of conservation while providing for public use trees that would 
soon die and thus become a menace to the forest and a loss to 
commerce. 

Profiting from the experience of those who have caused high- 
ways to be built into the mountain fastnesses of the Pacific 
Northwest, the forestry and county officials decided upon a pene- 
tration of the higher elevations of the Mount Baker-Shuksan 
meadows from the north. It has been found that the snow- 
fall on the north side is much less than on the south and west 
sides. 

This will assure a season that will extend from about May 1 
to November 1. Indeed, it is now believed that the Austin 
Pass meadows will be accessible throughout the year, save for 
the exceptional seasons, and thus afford opportunity for de- 
velopment of the country for winter sports. It is feasible to 
add another feature in the development of a golf course at an 
elevation of about 4,200 feet. If this project matures, the 
golfer will play amidst surroundings that are unmatched in 
their grandeur. 

The new highway will contain no grade exceeding 7 per cent, 
and this but for a short distance. The last section, now under 
contract, and leading from the canyon of the Nooksack River 
to Austin Pass, will not exceed 6 per cent. There will be no 
part of the highway closed to traffic one way, as on some 
mountain roads, nor will any part of it be classed as more 
hazardous than the average country highway. 

Ultimately it is proposed to circle the district in order to 
make it possible to drive to the sections to the east, south, 
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and west of Mount Baker, but funds are not yet available for 
the more ambitious plan. On the completion of the present 
project it will be possible to motor to the heart of the wonder- 
land in less than three hours from Bellingham and within 
six hours from Seattle, thus opening up to these rapidly growing 
centers of population with their excellent hotels, scenic beau- 
ties that will attract an ever-increasing number of nature 
lovers from all parts of the world. 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, I am introducing to-day- is 


a bill for the establishment of an industrial home for women at 
Mount Weather, Va., and I ask unanimous consent to extend in 
the Recor a memorandum made by the Attorney General for 
the superintendent of prisons in connection with the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
the statement referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I can not 
see any great value that may come by incorporating papers that 
should be embodied in the hearings and reports. I do not think 
that is a proper practice, and I object. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 13793, 
the Army appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
iri House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Trison in the 

air, 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose yesterday there 
was pending a point of order to an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp]. The Chair is now 
ready to rule. 

It is a well-settled interpretation of the rule that Congress 
may appropriate for one object authorized by law and refuse 
to appropriate for another object equally authorized by law. 
If the amendment in this case simply provided that a certain 
part of the appropriation might be used for the purchase of 
certain goods described, and might not be used for certain other 
goods described, there would be no question. But it seems to 
the Chair, upon a more careful examination than he was able 
to make yesterday, that this amendment goes further. The 
amendment is not in the form of a limitation, and therefore 
it is necessary for the Chair to turn the amendment into a 
limitation in form in order to determine whether it conforms to 
the rule. Upon doing this the Chair is unable to bring the 
amendment within what he believes to be a proper interpreta- 
tion of the rule. $ 

Does it change the power, authority, or discretion of the 
Executive? If this amendment be adopted, will he have greater 
discretion, power, or authority than he had before, or will he 
have less? In either case it would be repugnant to the rule. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Mook] read into the 
Record yesterday a statement of the law to which the Chair 
desires to refer. At the time the gentleman read it, it did not 
occur to the Chair as meeting the situation, but the Chair has 
changed his mind. The gentleman from Virginia read the law 
as it now exists, and the Chair will repeat a part of it: 


Hereafter, except in cases of emergency, or where it is impracti- 
cable to secure competition, the 3 of all supplies for the use of 
the various departments and posts of the Army and of the branches of 
the Army service shall only be made after advertisement, and shall be 
purchased where the same can be purchased the cheapest, quality and 
cost of transportation and the interests of the Government considered, 

The proposed amendment is as follows: 

All material 3 under the provisions of this act shall be of 
American manufacture, except in cases when in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War it is to the manifest interest of the United States to 
make purchases abroad. 2 

Does the proposed amendment mean exactly the same as the 
law just read by the Chair? In the opinion of the Chair, While 
in a very general way it accomplishes the same thing, there 
is a shade of difference which the Chair thinks he ought to 
recognize, The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: ö 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 92, after line 7, insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“No part of the money appropriated in this act shall be used for the 
purchase or acquirement of any article or articles unless they are of 
American manufacture, except in cases when in the judgment of the 
Secretary of War it Is to the manifest Interest of the United States to 
make such purchases abroad.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order against the amendment; first, that it is not in the 
proper place; second, that it is not a limitation, because it 
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changes existing law; third, because it interferes with the dis- 
cretion of an executive officer; and, fourth, it is legislation 
on an appropriation bill. For the reasons which the Chair 
gave in the decision of a moment ago, the exception stated in 
the amendment destroys its character as a limitation. It would 
be competent to provide that no part of the appropriation should 
be expended for goods made anywhere except in the United 
States, but whenever you introduce the exception, then you 
remove the limitation, because it would be possible under 
- that amendment fer the Secretary of War in certain con- 
tingencies to expend every dollar of the money abroad. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HICKS. Personally, I have been unable to follow the 
amendment, so as to compare it with the amendment that 
was just ruled out of order. Does the gentleman from Texas 
know how this differs from the amendment just ruled out 
of order? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I could not distinguish any dif- 
ference, except it uses the language “that no part of this 
appropriation,” and so forth, instead of the language “ all ma- 
78 purchased under the provisions of this act shall,“ and so 
‘orth. 

Mr. HICKS. Just that clause? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Just that clause. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the proposed amendment 
follows the language of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Hutz] yesterday, which was ruled in 
order, but which the committee defeated ; that is, restricting the 


expenditure of funds for articles except when manufactured at 


arsenals for a sum less than that for which they can be pro- 
cured otherwise. This amendment is in the customary phraseol- 
ogy of a limitation. It limits the purchase of any article under 
the appropriations carried in this bill unless they are of Ameri- 
can manufacture, It in nowise restrains the discretion that is 
now in the Secretary of War, so far as the purchase of articles 
abroad is concerned, when it is to the manifest interest of the 
United States, because he has that authority to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman permit the Chair to 
ask him a question? : 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman interpret the follow- 
ing language in his amendment— 
except in cases when in the hg rset] of the Secretary of War it is to 
bell eee interest of the ted States to make such purchases 
to mean the same as this language in the existing law: 

Hereafter, except in cases of kas or where it is impracticable 
to secure competition, the purchase of supplies for the use of the 
various a and of the Army, and of the branches of the 
Army service, sball only made after advertisement and shall be pur- 
chased where the same can be purchased the cheapest, quality and cost 
of transportation and the interests of the, Government considered. 

Does the gentleman interpret these two provisions to mean 
exactly the same? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I take it that this is virtually the same. 
The language— 
except in cases of emergency, or where it is impracticable to secure 
competition— 
is the same as— 
except in cases where in the opinion of the Secretary of War it is to 
the manifest interest— 

And so forth. 

To me it seems that it has the same purport as the authoriza- 
tion in the existing law, the latter not being as broad as in 
existing law. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If it is the same as existing law, 
why does the gentleman want to change it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Just to call the attention of the Secretary 
of War to the fact that it is existing law. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. What is proposed to be purchased abroad 
under this provision? 

Mr. STAFFORD. This provision has been carried in the bill 
for years. No point of order was ever raised against it. It 
seeks to establish the American policy that as far as articles 
to be used by the Army are concerned—steel, necessary rifles, 
and all of the various supplies and equipment—they shall be 
of American manufacture; that no funds in this appropriation 
shall be used unless they are of American manufacture. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? I do not think the gentleman has answered my ques- 
tion. Just what articles are proposed to be purchased abroad 
under this provision as it is there now? 

Mr. ANTHONY. My impression is that about the only 
articles they used to purchase abroad were lenses and optical 


instruments. ‘The articles themselves are superior to those 
manufactured in America, Lenses are the principal thing I 
have in mind. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Well, if that is the purpose of the amend- 
ment, I can understand why it should be in the bill, because 
everyone who knows anything about optical instruments knows 
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Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I think nobody would contend, 
and in fact nobody does contend, that the first paragraph of this 
amendment down to the exception is not in order. That is a 
clear limitation within the rules. It simply provides that no 
part of the money appropriated shall be used for the purchase 
or acguirement.of any article or articles unless they are of Ameri- 
can manufacture. Now, if an amendment is in order which ex- 
cludes all goods which are not of American manufacture, then it 
certainly follows as a logical, inescapable conclusion that an ex- 
ception which removes a part of the goods from the exclusion is 
in order. That is all the second clause does, simply provides for 
a modification. The first clause excluded the whole; the second 
clause provides for an exception permitting the purchase of a 
part of the whole. It is clearly in order if it be true that the 
whole includes a part of the whole. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I agree with my colleague from 
New York so far as he says that the first part of the amendment 
is not subject to the point of order. There are ample precedents 
which state that when it is specified that a recipient of an ap- 
propriation shall have certain qualifications it isin order. That 
applies in the amendment up to and including the word“ manu- 
facture,” which specifies that these manufactures must be of 
American origin. As this is a qualification, then I think up to 
this point the amendment is in order. But from there on it 
seems to me that the amendment is subject to the point of. order, 
because it is legislation; it possesses new duties and gives addi- 
tional powers to the Secretary of War. Our friend from Wis- 
consin says that it is practically“ the same proposition as ex- 
isting law. If it is the same, why put itin? If it changes law, 
then it is legislation. If it attempts to interpret law, then it is 
legislation, and open to impeachment. I call the attention of the 
Ohair to the ruling in Volume 4, Hinds’ Precedents, paragraph 
3936, “ A provision proposing to construe existing law is in itself 
a proposition of legislation and therefore not in order on an 
appropriation bill as a limitation.” Now, if this amendment in- 
terprets the law, it is legislation and out of order. If it is the 
law now, a repetition is not needed. If it does change the law, 
then it is a violation of our precedents, on the ground that it 
imposes new duties and grants additional discretionary powers 
upon an executive officer, both of which are repugnant to our 
practice. (Vol. 4 of Hinds’, 3966. Ruling of Chairman CRISP, 
March 11, 1916.) I maintain that the point of order is well 
taken. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman any doubt—and 
here is the test, I think, that the point of order is well taken— 
that if we adopt this provision it would be construed by the 
court às repealing the existing law—the act of 1901? 

Mr. HICKS. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Any court would so construe it? 

Mr. HICKS. It seems to me so. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And if this be true, you can not 
avoid the conclusion that it is a legislative provision. 

Mr. HICKS. I agree with the gentleman from Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment now offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is almost word for word the one which 
the Chair had formulated in converting the amendment offered 
by the same gentleman on yesterday into the form of a limita- 
tion. It was to meet substantially this very amendment that 
the Chair made his ruling a few moments ago looking through 
the form to the substance, for it seems to the Chair that this 
amendment is the same in substance as the other. The adop- 
tion of this amendment will modify the discretion or authority 
of the Secretary of War as now provided by existing law. 
Therefore, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the folowing amend- 


ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STAFFORD: Page 92, after line 7, insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the money appropriated in this act shall be used for 
the purchsse or acguirement of any article or articles unless they are 
of American manufacture, except in cases of emergency or where it is 
impractical to secure competition.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the amendment changes existing law, that it is 
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not a limitation on an appropriation bill, and that we have 
passed the section of the bill to which it is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
Texas is in error as to the last statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The Clerk read down from line 18 
to line 17. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk informs the Chair that he read 
down to line 18 and that all these paragraphs went out begin- 
ning with line 8, so that there is nothing now in the bill between 
line 7 and line 18. ‘Therefore that part of the gentleman's 
statement is based on a misapprehension of the facts. What is 
the gentleman's point of order? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The point of order is that it 
changes existing law, that it is legislation on an appropriation 
bill, and that it is not in fact a limitation because it does not 
meet the requirement in that regard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has em- 
bodied in his amendment a part of the statute. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If he does not embody all the 
statute, it changes the law. Now, I would like to address my- 
self to the question. I would like for the Chair to read the 
amendment again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin has placed 
in his amendment this portion of the law, “ except in cases of 
emergency or where it is impractical to secure competition.“ 

Mr. CONNALLY of ‘Texas. Now, if the Chair pleases, the 
same reason upon which the Chair based his decision a moment 
ago applies to this amendment. 

The Chair can not make any distinction as to whether the 
law is changed substantially or not. The rulings are that 
even if you reenact a statute you have got to reenact it with 
all the “i's” dotted and the “t's” crossed, because if you 
do not it is a change of existing law. 

Now if the Chair please, my understanding of a limitation 
of an appropriation is. as follows: In the face of a point of 
order CongreSs can only appropriate in an appropriation bill 
for purposes already authorized by law. The Congress can 
appropriate for all purposes authorized by law or appropriate 
for none of the purposes authorized by law. Within those 
limits Congress can limit an appropriation. Congress can say 
that no part of an appropriation Shall be expended for a part 
of the purposes which the law authorizes. But a limitation 
must be absolutely negative. It must be in the nature simply 
of a veto. It can not direct an executive officer in the dis- 
charge of his duties under existing law. Whenever it does, it 
ceases to be a limitation and becomes legislation, in violation 
of the rule. 

Now what do we find? Under the present law the Secretary 
of War must buy goods wherever he can buy them the cheapest; 
they shall be purchased where the same can be purchased the 
cheapest, the cost of transportation and the interests of the 
Government considered. Now, if the amendment offered by 
the gentlemen from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrozp] is adopted, 
instead of purchasing them anywhere that he desires, he is 
required to purchase them in the United States except in cases 
of emergency. The law requires, “ Hereafter, except in cases 
of emergency, or where it is impracticable to secure competi- 
tion, the purchase of all supplies for the use of the department 
shall be,” and so forth. 2 

The gentleman's amendment does not change existing law 
because at present, except in those cases, the Secretary of War 
may buy the goods anywhere. If this amendment is adopted, 
except in those cases, the Secretary will be limited to buying 
them in the United States, and to that extent this is not a limita- 
tion on the funds appropriated by this act, but it is a direction 
to the Secretary of War to purchase all goods in the United 
States except in cases of emergency. The present law is that 
he must purchase them where they are the cheapest, except in 
cases of emergency. This amendment substitutes for the lan- 
guage “ where they are cheapest” the language “in the United 
States of America.” 

I am sure the Chair is acquainted with the rulings rendered 
heretofore, that where the language is changed in the slightest 
respect it is legislation. A great number of rulings have been had 
on this question. I shall refer to some in Hinds’ Precedents. For 
instance, under section 3956, volume 4, the naval appropriation 
bill was before the House and an amendment was offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Mupp], and here is what 
the Chair ruled. An appeal was had from the ruling of the 
Chair, and here is what the Chair said in addressing the House, 
and his ruling was sustained. He quotes the rule showing that 
no legislation shall be reported in any general appropriation 
bill. He says: 

No appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation bill 


or be in order unless in continuation of an appropriation for such public 
works and objects as are already in progress. 


It is upon this line for the past 15 years that it bas always been 


held that the building of ships can be 
tion bill, use they were in continuation of a public work in p ess, 
It is a continuation of the building u 

after in that section the rule 


of the Navy; but im tely 
on to S 

“ Nor shall any Boge 3 ging 2 law be in order on any 
general appropriation bill.“ 


To the it seems perfectly clear that the provision in this sec- 
tion that the Secretary of the Navy shall build the ships at certain 
navy yards is a change of existing law, because it limits the power 
which existing laws give him. 

Now, in that case they sought to provide that no money ap- 
propriated under that act should be expended on ships unless 
they were built at certain navy yards. The ruling was that 
the House could limit the appropriation, but could not do 
anything that restricted the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Navy which he then had under existing law. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, does even the gentleman from Wisconsin, or the 
Chair, or anybody else, contend that the Secretary of War shall 
have the same degree of duty as he has under existing statutes? 
Of course he will not. If he were to have, this amendment 
would not be offered. It directs him to do something he can 
not do under existing law. 

Now, if the proposed amendment does not change existing 
law, it will continue to be existing law. He is required to buy 
wherever he can buy the cheapest. Then, the effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment would be that unless he can buy cheaper 
in the American market he could not buy at all. That is the 
only extent to which limitation could go, because the exist-. 
ing law requires him to buy wherever he can buy cheapest, 
and under this amendment, if it is a limitation—and it can not 
go further than this appropriation bill—if it is a limitation he 
would still be required to purchase where he could buy cheapest, 
but he would not have any money to pay for it in case he 
could not buy cheaper in America than abroad, except in those 
eases mentioned. 

I submit, if the Chair pleases, that it does change existing 
law; although the amendment does quote part of the existing 
law, it does not quote the whole law, and the reenactment of 
part of a statute only clearly changes existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The first part 
of the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] contains the first part of the amendment heretofore ruled 
out. He then adds a clause from the existing law. It is the rule 
of this House, well settled by precedent, that where an appro- 
priation bill simply recites existing law verbatim it does not 
make it subject to the point of order. The Chair will refer to 
Hinds’ Precedents, volume 4, section 3814. The syllabus says: 


A paragraph in an appropriation bill reenacting verbatim an exist- 
ing law is not subject * point of order, 


In making the ruling the Chairman, Mr. Powers, of Maine, 
said: 


vided for upon an appropria- 


If the Chair has made no mistake, it is a verbatim copy of the law 
as it now exists. That being the case, it has been held that while it 
is unnecessary and fees pa ost not good form, yet it is not strictly” 
subject to a point of order. It is simply reenacting a porti 
United States statutes. 

In this case, however, the insertion of a part of the statute 
and the omission of the rest of it might work serious conse- 
quences. It would at any rate very materially change the ex- 
isting law, requiring the Secretary of War to conform to certain 
conditions imposed by the statute, but not to others imposed by 
other portions of the statute not here inserted. Therefore it 
seems to the Chair that this amendment also is repugnant to the 
rule, and the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HILL: On page 92, at the end of line 7. 
insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“ No part of the funds appre riated in this act for the su „ main- 
tenance, and upkeep of athletic grounds and stands at e United 
States Military Academy shall be used for such purposes unless the 
authorities at the Military Academy charge an admission to the prin- 
ci public athletic contests on such grounds in which tbe cadets 
take part, and the funds so received sball be used solely for the im- 
provement of athletic facilities at the said academy.” 

Mr. HICKS. I reserve a point of order on the amendment. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, this section 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for the regular order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is called for. Does 
the gentleman make his point of order? 

Mr. HICKS. I feel that this is clearly subject to a point of 
order; it is legislation; it is the enactment of new law, and 
clearly obnoxious to our procedure; but, in view of the necessi- 
ties of the case and the merits of the proposition, both of 
which are familiar to me as a member of the Naval Committee, 
and which I think should be enacted into law, I am going to 
withdraw the reservation. 


on of the 
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Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. When substantially the same amendment was 
offered before I raised the point of order. I have no objection 
to athletics at the Military and Naval Academies. In fact, I 
am heartily in favor of them. I feel that we would be jus- 
tified in spending much more money in those activities. But 
my point is upon the proposition of what becomes of the vast 
sums of money that are obtained from the Army and Navy 
football games. I have not been able to.secure any informa- 
tion whatsoever upon that point. 

Mr. MILLER. Has the gentleman asked for any informa- 
tion. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I have asked for information. I directed 
an inquiry to the Secretary of War, but received no informa- 
tion from that source except a long letter. I have also care- 
fully examined the testimony taken before the subcommittee on 
appropriations for the Army, and I find that General Slayden 
also gives no information upon the subject. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] endeavored to secure some in- 
formation upon this subject but was unable to do so. I read 
from the hearings: 


Mr. StTarrorp, While it is not part of the official record here, what 
is the status of the funds of the athletic association at West Point 
at this time? Don't they have large receipts from your athletic 
activities? 

General SLADEN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANTHONY. How much do they amount to—say, the Army and 
Navy football game at Philadelphia—how are the receipts divided? 

General SLADEN. We get nothing from thaf. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Who gets the monay 

General Stanz. Our seats are distributed to our members of the 
association; we do not sell them. We are given so many seats by 
the University of Pennsylvania to distribute. They sell their seats, 
of which they retain probably a fifth, and pay the expenses of the 


è. 
uv ANTHONY. Are the big football games the source of any 
General Stanes- We got a good sum from the Yale game, at the 
Yale bowl. That is the only one. 

And then the attempt at obtaining information was aban- 
doned. The question was asked— 

What are the funds received by the athletic association? 

General Slayden answered: 

They do not get any. 

How are these funds used? Where do they go? Why should 
our cadets at West Point and our midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy participate in these great big games and thousands 
upon thousands of dollars be received from admission fees, 
and no benefit be received by the Military Academy or the 
Naval Acudemy? 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
the Army sold no tickets of admission to the great game at 
Philadelphia? 

Mr, MacGREGOR. 
at all from it. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not concerned about the profit, but I 
understood the statement to be made that they did not sell any 
of their seats; that the athletic association did not sell any. - 

Mr. MacGREGOR. They claim they did not. 

Mr. OLIVER. I know nothing of what becomes of the pro- 
ceeds that go to the Army, but the information before the 
Naval Subcommittee was that such part of the proceeds arising 
from athletic contests as the Navy received will be used to 
build a fine athletic field at Annapolis. 

Mr, BUTLER. The tickets were sold? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR Why can we not get some statement 
about it? 

Mr. OLIVER. The total receipts were estimated to be about 
840 000 or more, which the Navy would receive this year from 
athletic contests to which admissions were charged, and I learn 
plans have been prepared for the erection of a splendid stadium 
at Annapolis. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That is the only point I want to raise, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman from New York was in- 
quiring on behalf of the Army, was he not? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It is stated that the Army did not charge 
but the Navy did, and the money arising from the sale of the 
Navy tickets went for the purpose that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. OrrveR] has just stated. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. I was inquiring upon the basis of the 
hearings had before the subcommittee on the Army appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The inquiry should have been made of 
the Navy. ` 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the pro forma amendment. As the gentleman from Alabama 


According to this they received no profit 


[Mr. Orrver] has said, an athletic association is connected with 
each academy, and both the Army and Navy athletic asso- 
ciations charge an annual membership fee. Each member re- 
ceives a certain number of tickets. There are no funds that 
come directly to the Army and Navy athletic associations as 
a result of the annual Army and Navy football games. Under 
the agreement entered into last year with the University of 
Pennsylvania authorities, when the contest was held on Frank- 
lin Field, and under the agreement that has just been entered 
into for the game next year on the Polo Grounds at New 
York, 80 per cent of the tickets for the available space are 
handed over, one-half to each of the academies for distribu- 
tion, and the distribution is made by the respective athletic 
associations, These tickets are distributed to their members. 
As far as the Navy Athletic Association is concerned, they 
adopted the policy this year that they would charge a fee of 
$3.50 plus the war tax for every ticket furnished to persons 
outside of the Navy Athletic Association. I purchased a couple 
of those tickets. As far as the Army was concerned, when 
Members of Congress requested them, each received two tickets 
free, and members of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House and the Senate received four gratis. Now what is pro- 
posed in this amendment is to allow the military authorities at 
West Point to charge an admission for public exhibition of 
athletics there. They are about to erect a permanent stand for 
which we are appropriating in this bill something like $20,000. 
At the suggestion of General Slayden, superintendent of the 
Military Academy, the subcommittee drafted in substance this 
provision authorizing him to make a charge for the athletic 
exhibitions held at West Point. He stated that at some of the 
games that they had with eastern and western football elevens 
a great number from the surrounding country rushed in and 
jammed the place and that they had no control over them 
whatever. 

In Illinois the alumni of the State university are erecting 
a stadium costing $2,000,000. Nearly all large universities are 
erecting stadiums with a seating capacity of many thousands. 
We felt that as this is a great national game and will con- 
tinue to be the national game for years that in contests with 
the western and eastern elevens playing at West Point the 
games will be attended by thousands and thousands of persons 
from New York and surrounding States it is only right, if we 
go to the expense of building stands, that they should charge an 
admission, which shall be utilized exclusively in building stands 
and maintaining the grounds. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. If I understand the amendment, it 
would keep them from purchasing uniforms or paying other 
expenses, My experience is that there are big expenses for uni- 
forms and other matters. As I understand the amendment, it 
makes it only available to go into the grounds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; “the funds so received shall be used 
exclusively for athletics at the academy.” But even if it did, 
in the contest between the Army and Yale at New Haven the 
athletic council received a large sum of money, which went 
into that fund, and this will be available for the expenses sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Texas, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended three minutes. I wish to ask 
him a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This fund will be used exclusively for 
building new stands and the improvement of the athletic 
grounds at West Point. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. ROACH. I notice that this bill carries an appropriation 
of $20,640 for the upkeep of the athletic grounds and stand. Is 
it the purpose of the gentleman, by charging an admission, to 
make the athletic activities self-supporting? ‘ 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is. 

Mr. ROACH. Then why insist on carrying an appropriation 
of $20,640 in the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because it is necessary at present to build 
the new stands, so as to have some seating capacity at the new 
athletic field when admission will be charged. In the future 
we will not be called on for an appropriation, because the funds 
arising from the contest will supply the fund. 

Mr. ROACH. I think the self-supporting basis is all right, 
but I am not willing that they should charge an admission and 
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then have Congress make large appropriations to maintain 
them. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We will not make appropriations in the 
future. 

Mr. ROACH. But this bill does carry an appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Yes; because it is absolutely necessary to 
have the stands for the new field. That has been arranged for 
where the stadium is to be erected. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. When West Point goes to Yale or Harvard, 
they share in the profits, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. How about the return games; there the visit- 
ing team receives nothing unless they may have their ex- 
penses? Would it be possible for the visiting team to share in 
the profits of the West Point games? It seems to me that the 
amendment ought to be redrafted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This was intended to make a start, as was 
suggested by the authorities. 

Mr. MILLER. Is this suggested by the authorities? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Except as expressly otherwise authorized herein, no of the 
sums appro ted by this act for military shall ex ed 
in the purchase from private manufacturers of ordnance and ordnance 


supplies at a Y price îm excess of 25 per cent more than the cost of 

manufacturing such material by the rnment, or, where such ma- 

terial is not or has not been manufactured by the Government, at a 

47 — in excess of 25 per cent more than the estimated cost of manu- 
eture by the Government. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. 3 I offer the following 
amendment. ’ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 92, line 22, after the words “excess of,” N out * 
cent more than,” and in Hne 25, after the wo “exeess of,” 
out “25 per cent more than.” 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the text read as it would be if the amendment were 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the text as proposed to be modified by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 

Except as We otherwise authorized herein, no ae rere of the 
sums ap riated by "nis aet for military purposes shall ded 
in the pure from private manufacturers of ordnance and. ordnance 
wappler at at a price in excess of the cost of manufact: such material 


ke 


by the ee or, where such material is no <a not been 
manufactured by the Government, at a price fu excess of th e estimated 
cost of manufacture by the Government. 


Mr. DALLINGER, Mr. Chairman, some of my colleagues 
expressed the opinion yesterday that in the course of the debate 
on this portion of the bill I was a little excited. I want to 
say that I am always concerned and excited when there are 
provisions in an appropriation bill under consideration in this 
House apparently intended to promote the selfish interests of 
private business concerns engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions of war, a class which ineluded among its members 
some of the profiteers who during the World War made large 
fortunes for themselves in the hour of their country’s need 
provisions which are contrary to the best interests of the tax- 
payers of the country and also the best interests of the 
national defense. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The gentleman has made a pretty strong 
statement when he says that a provision is carried in the bill 
in the interest of profiteers. What does he mean? The gen- 
tleman ought not to make such a statement without informing 
the House just what he means. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I mean exactly what I have said, and 
without intending any reflection upon the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Those Members of the House who are seeking 
to prevent the Government arsenals from doing Government 
work which they are perfectly capable of doing are saying in 
one breath that the Government arsenals are inefficient; that 
they are not up to date, that things can not be manufactured 
as cheaply in them as they can outside; and they then come 
in with a provision in this bill which permits the purchase 
from private manufacturers of ordnance and ordnance supplies 
at a price 25 per cent more than the cost of manufacturing 
them in Government establishments. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Does the gentleman know whether or not 
this provision has the approval of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I do not know whose approval it has. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Has the gentleman seen the article by the 
Secretary of War in the January number of the Nation’s Busi- 
ness, advocating this same principle? 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; I have not seen any such article and 
can not believe that the Secretary of War, who I feel sure has 
an economical administration of his department at heart, would 
favor such a proposition. It is perfectly evident, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Members of the House who are fighting to get this 
Government work for the private munition manufacturers are 
inconsistent. They say in one breath that the arsenals are not 
well run, that they can not compete on equal terms with private 
concerns, and in the next breath they advocate a provision 
which permits the War Department to pay 25 per cent more for 
articles than the same articles can be manufactured and pro- 
duced in the Government arsenals, maintained by the taxpayers, 
in which the taxpayers of the country have invested hundreds 
of millions of dollars and the appropriations for the upkeep and 
operating expenses of which, amounting to millions of dollars, 
are being carried from year to year in the Army appropriation 
bill. There is absolutely no reason, as General Dawes, former 
Director of the Budget, repeatedly pointed out, why we should 
continue this policy of not utilizing our existing facilities. We 
ought to do one of two things, as I have repeatedly pointed out 
ever since I have been a Member of Congress. We ought either 
to sell these arsenals and navy yards, with their valuable real 
estate holdings, with their expensive equipment and machinery, 
adapted as they are for private manufacturing purposes, and 
turn the proceeds back into the Treasury of the United States, 
and relieve the American people of the great burden of taxation 
incident to their maintenance and operation, or we ought to 
run them efficiently’ and utilize the facilities which we have. 
[Applause.] I defy any man in this House to successfully con- 
tradict the soundness of this position. The encouragement 
of the business of the private manufacturer of munitions of war 
and of engines of destruction has in the past been the greatest 
cause of war among the nations of the world, and, as I said yes- 
terday, the one thing in the covenant of the League of Nations 
in which everyone believes was the provision providing that the 
manufacture of munitions of war should be entirely in the 
hands of the governments of the world, and not in the hands of 
private interests, whose opportunity for profit depends upon the 
existence of war. I appeal to this House to adopt the amend- 
ment which I have offered, not only in the interest of the tax- 
payers of the United States, but also in the best interests of the 
national defense of this country and in the interest of the peace 
of the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I am getting rather tired of sitting here as a member of the 
committee which has the responsibility of preparing and pre- 
senting an important appropriation bill and listening to gentle- 
men in the House who represent communities that have arse- 
nals, where there are Government employees, coming into the 
Chamber and demagoging for the votes of those employees at 
the expense of the best interests and the best conduct of the 
Government. For two days here we have heard appeals of that 
kind. I assure this House that these provisions are placed in 
the bill solely in the interest of good business and are backed 
by common-sense reasons. I think that gentlemen who abuse 
the confidence that the House should place in them by coming 
here and through political motives seeking to discredit provi- 
sions of the bill are engaged in small business. 

This provision authorizes a leeway of 25 per cent in the 
placing of business in Government arsenals and is a very neces- 
sary thing. It has been carried for years in the bill because it 
is manifest that there may be many instances when little orders 
come up for the manufacture of a few dollars’ worth of sup- 
plies, where it would cost the Government ten times the amount 
to set the wheels of the arsenal in motion for the purpose of 
turning out a little job of that kind. The overhead costs them- 
selves would eat up whatever economy was in it. This is put 
in the bill to allow some diseretion and leeway to Government 
officials. I assure the House that 95 per cent of the appro- 
priations in this bill for ordnance purposes will be expended 
for manufacture in Government arsenals, and there is no ground 
whatever for gentlemen who represent labor interests in these 
arsenal districts to come before the House and indulge in this 
cheap claptrap. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, it must be evident, if what the 
chairman in charge of the bill says is true, to wit, that it would 
frequently cost many times more to set the wheels of the ar- 
senals going in order to manufacture a few dollars’ worth of 
material than it would cost to buy the article in the open 
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market, then in that event this provision is not necessary and 
the proposed amendment should be adopted, because upon that 
basis private business will always get the job in competition 
with Government plants without the necessity of the bonus or 
handicap provided in this paragraph. The Committee on Naval 
Affairs has been holding hearings for several weeks; and there 
have appeared before the committee representatives of manufac- 
turing interests from all over the country—from Chicago, from 
New England, and from New York—and the burden of their 
contention has been over and over that the Government can not 
compete with private business in the manufacture of the things 
which they make. 

Their general conclusion is that every time the Government 
turns a wheel it is doing it at an economic waste. They say 
that because of their superior business organizations, because 
they pay their laborers wages from 20 to 60 per cent less than 
the Government, because they demand of their labor a higher 
degree of efficiency, because they maintain a highly skilled pur- 
chasing corps which knows when to purchase, where to pur- 
chase, and how much to purchase, they say that they can out- 
compete the Government at any time on terms of equality. 
Now, if that is so, what is the occasion of coming in here to 
coddle big business with a 25 per cent bonus? [Applause.] 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In regard to this provision, if the gentle- 
man will notice, it limits it to 25 per cent. If it were not for 
this limitation they might buy from private manufacturers 
even at 50 per cent more, but it limits the Government to a 
25 per cent limitation. 

Mr. SWING. If the gentleman will read it again, the 
amendment proposed by Mr. DaTI Nen will prohibit the pur- 
chase from private manufacturers at a price in excess of what 
it can be produced for by the Government. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Let me proceed a step further. Why 25 per 
cent? Who names 25 per cent? It is purely an arbitrary 
figure. Why not 35 per cent or 50 per cent, why anything, 
when it is emphasized that it is not necessary? [Applause.] 
If you put it in the Army bill here you have got to put it in 
the naval’ bill. Where are you going to draw the line? The 
only thing that has ever been said for this provision was that 
it was intended to cover so-called educational orders. But the 
fact is that it is not limited to educational orders. 

Assuming 10 per cent of the War Department orders could be 
correctly termed educational, this section authorizes the War 
Department to put all of its orders in the hands of private 
individuals at a cost 25 per cent higher than what the Govern- 
ment could do it for itself. What business man would advocate 
that thing in his own affairs? Big business says, “ Let us have 
more business in government.” All right, let us apply a little 
business sense right here. [Applause.] This section as it 
stands is an invitation to big business to raise its bid 25 per 
cent, and the big trusts, who alone can compete with the Gov- 
ernment, will many times be found the sole competitor against 
the Government’s own plants; and yet we are to have a law 
here which invites them to bid 25 per cent above what the 
Government itself can do the work for. One does not have to 
have an arsenal in his district to oppose this proposal. If you 
are for the taxpayer, if you want to protect the United States 
Treasury, you will be opposed to opening wide the door to this 
unnecessary expenditure of public funds. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Mr. Chairman, I favor the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and I am opposed, practically, 
to every word he said, and disagree with him. Also, I agree 
with practically everything the distinguished chairman said 
with regard to this matter, but I desire it understood, so far as 
I am concerned—since I am looked upon here as sometimes 
representing manufacturing interests—that the manufacturers 
do not want any 25 per cent over the Government arsenals. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. MILLER. Strike it out then. 

Mr. SNYDER. Therefore, I shall be glad to see the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachusetts prevail, and I shall 
vote for it, and I believe I am doing it in the interest of the 
manufacturing interests of this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp on this subject. I had prepared some- 
thing, but the adoption of the amendment renders its present 
delivery unnecessary, and I want to put it in the RECORD. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I indorse with all my heart 
the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLIN- 
GER] to the effect that the clauses found on page 92, in lines 22 
and 25, of H. R. 13793, providing annual appropriations for the 
War Department, be stricken out, so that all goods purchased 
for military purposes might be purchased even from private 
manufacturers at a cost not exceeding what it would cost the 
Government to manufacture these goods, if the Government has 
a plant capable of turning out such goods, or not in excess of 
what it is estimated it would cost the Government to manufac- 
ture such goods. It is hard to believe that we could find sub- 
mitted to the Representatives of the American people a proposi- 
tion that the War Department might be limited in awarding 
contracts to private manufacturers to a profit of 25 per cent, as 
is contained in the bill and as is sought to be stricken out by the 
amendment. Yet that is what we have seen, and the plain 
interpretation of the language in the bill of the committee is 
that if the War Department did not have its hands tied by a 25 
per cent limit it might pay to private manufacturers 35 per cent 
or 45 per cent or 55 per cent profit on such goods as they should 
supply to the War Department. Therefore, the proposition in 
itself is outrageous, because 25 per cent is outrageous as a 
profit, and the implications of the provision that it is necessary 
to tie the hands of the War Department, so it will not pay 
profits in excess of 25 per cent, are also shocking, I agree 
whole-heartedly with the sentiments expressed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Swine] when he says that this proposition 
contained in the bill, which is sought to be stricken out by the 
amendment under consideration, is virtually a suggestion to 
bidders that they are expected and may properly add 23 per 
cent or 24 per cent to their own liberal estimates of the cost of 
production in making their bids to the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I know the source and origin of this 
scheme contained in the bill to pay a profit of 25 per cent to pri- 
vate manufacturers for war material. I think it is a dis- 
torted and illegitimate issue of the grand proposition contained 
in the inaugural address of President Harding when he tells 
us that The ideal republic is where every man and woman is 
called under the flag for assignment to duty for whatever 
service, military or civic, the individual is best fitted; where 
we may call to universal service every plant, agency, or facility, 
all in the sublime sacrifice for country, and not one penny of 
war profit shall inure to the benefit of private individual, 
corporation, or combination, but all above the normal shall flow 
into the defense chest of the Nation. There is something 
inherently wrong, something out of accord with the ideals of 
representative democracy, when one portion of our citizenship 
turns its activities to private gain amid defensive war while 
another is fighting, sacrificing, or dying for national preserva- 
tion.” Again, in his special message to Congress December 8, 
1922, President Harding reiterates the recommendation that a 
program for the drafting of all the resources, both man power 
and industrial, necessary to carry on any future war be now 
formulated and enacted into law, and ready to be put into 
motion the instant war shall be declared. The American Le- 
gion, the all-comprehensive and representative body of ex- 
service men and women, made up of Americans of every creed 
and section and race, at its convention in New Orleans in 
October, 1922, placed itself unanimously on record as favor- 
ing such legislation as the President has twice recommended. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, in December, 1922, I introduced what 
is known as H. J. Res. 400, calling for the appointment of a 
commission to be made up of well-informed and experienced 
Government officials and private citizens to study the ques- 
tion that the President has twice brought to the attention of 
the Congress and the country, and backed by the unanimous 
consent of the American Legion, and also backed, as I believe, 
by the conscience of the unselfish and interested people of 
America, as evidenced by the scores of letters that I have re- 
ceived approving the plan outlined in H. J. Res. 400. 

About the time this sentiment began to take possession of 
the American mind, realizing that it made for justice as be- 
tween human blood and gold dollars, realizing that it would 
destroy the inequality now existing between the ruthless dis-. 
regard for human life without adequate compensation, and 
the scrupulous and cautious safeguarding of every dollar the 
people put up to carry on the war and for interest paid to the 
people who advanced the money to fight a war—realizing all 
this, the War Department must have started to do something 
to appear to be a compliance with this sentiment. Conse- 
quently there began to appear in the papers statements that 
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the War Department was formulating plans that would re- 
sult in the drafting of industries and of wealth to be used in 
event of war, and the impression was sought to be made that 
such drafting would be upon some such basis of democratic 
equality and republican justice as was the selective service 
law which took men out to fight and to die for their country. 

But it appears from an article published in the Nation’s 
Business, the official organ of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, for the month of January, 1923, and written by the 
Secretary of War, that these activities of the War Depart- 
ment, instead of being in compliance with the sentiment of the 
American Legion and the message of the President, in fact is 
a scheme to pay profits to private manufacturers not only in 
time of war but to keep them perpetually on the pay rolls of 
the Government, even through all the years of peace. I quote 
the exact language of the Secretary of War appearing in this 
article: 

It seems certain that we must overcome the false economy that 
bids us seek always the lowest price for the yearly flow of munitions 
needed in peace times by the Army and Navy; that we must accept 
in the name of national preparedness the greater cost of farming out 
these contracts to the producing industry of the Nation as “ educa- 
tional orders,” that we may have skilled hands and perfected machines 
ready in sufficient number to begin, at least, our war manufacturing. 

We are told in this article by the Secretary of War that 
Colonel Wainwright, with somebody to help him, is making 
comprehensive study of this subject and is reaching out over 
the country to gauge and measure the manufacturers and to 
appraise the war load each section is able to bear, and he 
tells us with great candor that they are preparing uniform 
fixed-price contracts to be used in future war orders. Mr. 
Chairman, what I should like to ask of the Secretary of War 
and of Colonel Wainwright is, Did they read or hear the two 
messages of President Harding hereby referred to? Have 
they read the resolution of Hon. Roxx JoHNSON proposing a 
constitutional amendment to the effect that industries and all 
material resources shall be drafted in time of war just as men 
are drafted? Have they read H. J. Res. 400, which is mild 
and judicial in its proposals? Have they read the resolutions 
of the American Legion, adopted at New Orleans? Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I must assume that these learned and wise and 
able public officials have not ignored these public events, be- 
cause they have not been done in a corner, nor have they 
been hidden under a bushel. Therefore, if they have not 
ignored them, and if they have knowledge of what the Presi- 
dent has said and of what the American Legion approves and 
of pending legislation in this body, then why do they not 
come before the Judiciary Committee of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, to which H. J. Res. 400 has been referred, and tell 
us what their plans are, and tell us whether they favor what 
the President said, and tell us whether or not they favor 
what the American Legion stands for, and tell us whether 
or not they favor H. J. Res. 400? To whom do the Secretary 
of War and his assistant think that this Government belongs? 
Who do they thiuk is the lawmaking power of this Nation? 


Do they propose to continue to feed profiteers from the Public | 


Treasury in time of peace and to multiply their profits into 
countless millions in time of war? If these gentlemen think 
that the American people will stand for any such autocratic 
and unrepresentative systems, then these gentlemen have mis- 
read the election returns following November 7, 1922. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with patriotic and statesmanlike senti- 
ments expressed yesterday on the floor of this House by the 
Hon. Orrs Wingo, of Arkansas. He told us that the real, lurk- 
ing dangers to the permanency of our existing constitutional 
system are not the fulminations of the soap-box orators on the 
street corners, whose unworkable schemes are patent to even 
the simple-minded, but that the serious menace is the high- 
brow parlor criticism of representative institutions and of the 
Congress which represents the people. People generally, as re- 
flected in their magazines and newspapers, heap all sorts of 
` criticism upon both Houses of the Congress and fall down and 
worship the speeches and suggestions that come from the Cabi- 
net officers and executive heads. Yet those of us who are here 
on the inside and know the real facts can show that but for the 
firm and resolute stand for economy and for just and equal laws 
for taxation by the Members of Congress that the machine 
would be overrun with expense and taxes would be piled upon 
the producers of wealth, while the vast hoarders of millions, 
who are the beneficiaries of the partial and favorite-serving 
system of Federal legislation, would go “scot free” of taxa- 
tion. We know that the executive heads are always for the 
big appropriations. We know that the executive heads stood 
for striking off the excess-profit taxes and for reducing the sur- 
taxes to the muitimillionaire. We know that the executive 
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heads seem to think that they have the right to fix up proposed 
legislation and bring it down and have the Gongress go 
through the formality of enacting it into law without the dot- 
ting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I ask in conclusion, When is the Secretary 
of War and his assistant coming down to tell us what they 
think about H. J. 400? Do they think that the 25 per cent 
profit contained in this bill, as sought by this amendment of 
Mr. DALLINGER to be stricken out, is any sort of compliance 
with the messages of the President or the resolutions of the 
American Legion or with the dictates of human justice? Is 
this proposal in the bill in compliance with the views of the 
Secretary of War that we must buy supplies during peace times 
at a price greater than the cost of producing such supplies, and 
farm out contracts to favored firms and corporations, all under 
the sanctimonious name of “educational orders”? Does the 
Secretary of War think that men must give their lives and 
blood and time and be separated from their mothers and sisters 
and wives and children in times of war for a pitiful sum of 
$30 per month, when the millionaires aud multimillionaires, 
who are usually above the military age—or manage to get 
some sort of exemption by jumping for a $l-a-year job at a 
Government desk—are to receive contracts for war supplies 
that are to be filled with enormous and countless profits to 
themselves? 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the first questions that is 
now before the American people, and it ought to be the issue 
in the next presidential campaign. We have now a war debt 
of about twenty-three thousand million dollars, a debt that 
will not be paid in the next 100 years, and may never be paid; 
but of one thing I am very sure, that all money that shall 
ever be paid upon it through all the scores of years during 
which the bondholders shall draw interest on these bonds and 
receive payments on the principal, the very 4,000,000 men who 
were in uniform and their children and their grandchildren and 
their great-grandchildren by the labor of their bodies and 
brains will produce the wealth with which these bonds and 
the interest on these bonds must be paid. Will the American 
people be duped and fed upon soft soap and put to sleep by 
beautiful phrases coming from the mouth of the President when 
the President's party, with two-thirds majority in Congress, 
has not moved one single inch to make law of the President's 
pious words? Will the American people be satisfied with nice 
sentiments in messages but with contracts let by the War De- 
partment that will mean 25 per cent profit to private concerns 
in times of peace? Will the American people let this noble sen- 
timent be kept to the ear and broken upon the lips? Will the 
American people hold its Representatives responsible for enact- 
ing now, even now, a just law to be employed in a future war? 
Do the American people expect us to profit by the lessons of 
the war as to how it should be financed? The War College is 
carrying on extensive studies as to how future wars should be 
fought, and they are drawing their studies from the experiences 
of the last war. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the Ameriean people expect their 
Representatives in Congress to do something about this matter, 
and if this Congress will not do something they expect the 
next Congress to do something, and if the next Congress will 
not do something they expect that one or the other of the major 
parties shall put this proposition into the party platform. Then 
if it is put into the platform of the winning party the American 
people will expect performance. If then some future Secretary 
of War and his assistant and some future Congress shall dilly- 
dally with this fundamental question, affecting a primary propo- 
sition of justice and equality under republican institutions, it 
will be time for the people to ask why it is that their Govern- 
ment, which claims to be representative, is not truly repre- 
sentative of their convictions. So, Mr. Chairman, I favor this 
motion to strike out this 25 per cent profit, and I have taken 
this occasion offered by this motion to speak upon the general 
proposition and to expose to the Congress and to the country the 
outrageous and dangerous fallacy contained in the propaganda 
now being put out by the War Department. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
NATIONAL CEMETERIES, 

For maintaining and improving national cemeteries, including fuel 
for superintendents, pay of laborers and other employees, purchase of 
tools and materials, and including care and maintenance of the Arling- 


ton Memorial Amphitheater and Chapel and grounds in the Arlington 
National Cemetery, Va., $350,000, 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, this item carries the provi- 
sion for the maintenance of the national cemeteries in France, 
It will provide for 9 officers and 150 civilian caretakers in 
the eight national cemeteries in France. The committee has 
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made an investigation. as to the condition of these cemeteries, 
and has been shown photographs, and it is convinced that they 
are being taken care of in a manner satisfactory to anybody 
who has the interest of our soldier dead, at heart. 

441 GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 

Mr. ANTHONY. Tes. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. I for one feel that it is not sufficient 
to. have submitted. to us photographs. The American Govern- 
ment should have its agents there looking after our own dead 
and not delegating. this power to.any foreign government. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I just stated that 9 officers and 150 civilians 
will take care of these. cemeteries, and they will be maintained 
in. a proper manner, 

Mr. BUTLER. These are Americans? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. A. bill now pending before the 
Committee on Foreign. Affairs comprehensively, deals with this 
whole subject. We would be glad to have the gentleman from 
West Virginia come before us and give: us his digested opiniom. 

Mr.. ANTHONY. The gentleman from West Virginia must 
refer to certain isolated cases. The committee has never heard 
of any authentic complaints of any kind. 

Mr. GOODYKOONDZ. If I have given expression to facts 
that will relieve my mind and the American people, I shall 
consider my purpose accomplished. 

Mr, RAMSETER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Les. 

Mr. RAMSEYHR. We do own the land? 

Mr. ANTHONY. It has been ceded to us by the French 
Government for that purpose. 

Mr: RAMSHYHR.. It is under the War Department here? 

Mr.. ANTHONY. The eight. national cem are. IL un- 
derstand that there are still a number of outlying places where 
there are Americam dead, but it is the purpose to consolidate 
them, all under these places. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the gentleman. tell how many Ameri- 
can: dead remain in cemeteries in France? I know we have 
removed a great many. I was wondering how. many were left. 

Mr. ANTHONY.. It is stated somewhere in the record here. 
About 30,511. 

Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. There are 65,000, according to my 
last information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Disposition: of remains of officers, soldiers, and civilian employees: 
Yor interment, cremation. (only upon request from relatives of the 
deceased), or of preparation and rtati to their homes or 
to such national cemeteries as may be designated by proper authority, 
in the discretion of the Secretary of War, of the remains of officers, 
cadets, United States Military Academy, acting assistant surgeons, 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, and enlisted’ men in active service, 
and accepted’ 1 for enlistment; for interment or ration 
and transpo: to their homes of the remains of c 
ployees of the Army in the employ of the War De 
abroad, in Alaska, in the Canal Zone, or on Army transports, or 
who die while on duty im the field; interment of military prisoners 
who die at military posts; for the interment and shipment to their 
homes. of remains enlisted men. who are discharged in hospitals 
in the United States and continue as inmates of said’ hospitals to 
the date of their death; for interment of prisoners of war and in- 
terned alien enemies who die at prison Ss os im the United States; 
for removal of. re from. abandoned. posts to permanent milita 

osts or national cemeteries, includin e remains of Federal so 
Riera; sailors, or marines interred in fields or abandoned private and 
eity cemeteries; and in any case where the expenses of burial or 
shipment of the renmins of officers. or enlisted men of the Army, who 
die on the active list are borne by individuals, where such expenses 
would have been Inwful claims against the Government, reimburse- 
ment to such individuals may be de of the amount allowed) by 
the Government for such: serv. out of this sum, but no reimburse- 
ment shall be made of such expenses incurred prior to July 1, 1910; 
expenses of the segregation of bodies in 3 American. ceme- 
teries: in Great Britain and France, $150,000: Provided, That the 
above provisions. shall be applicable in the cases of officers and en- 
listed men on the retired list of the Army who have died or may 
hereafter die while on active duty by proper assignment. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
Tast word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. If I may have the attention of the 
chairman of the subcommittee for just a moment, I should like 
to inquire whether or not this appropriation or any other 
appropriation in this bill makes any provision, for bringing 
back any of the soldiers that are still left in France? A 
number of my constituents have appealed to me to assist them 
to get the bodies of their sons returned for burial in this coun- 
try, but the War Department informs me that the time has 
passed in which these bodies: may be returned. 

Mr. ANTHONY. This bill makes ne provision for the return 
of bodies of soldiers from France, except where the identifica- 


tion heretofore has. heen unknown. In these cases they bring 
the bodies back. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON., And it is now too late to request the 
return. of these: bodies? 

Mr. ANTHONY.. Yes. The time for requests. is: past, but 
when an unknown body has been identified. they then permit 
the return of that body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment will be with- 
drawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DOCK, JUNBAU, ATASKA, 

For cost of survey and the pre tion 
Government dock 5 r 44.600. N 

Mr. SISSON. Mr: Chairman, I think before we reach the 
next item it would be well to have an agreement as to the 
time to be devoted to the next item in the bill, which relates to 
rivers and harbors. I think it would be well to agree upon time 
for debate. Has the gentleman any suggestion to make?’ 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will say to the gentleman that it is the 
desire to complete the bill, if possible, this: afternoon. At the 
same time we desire to allow reasonable debate on such an 
important item. as this. What does: the gentleman suggest? 

Mr. SISSON. Whatever time may be agreed upon, I would 
like it to be agreed’ that at the close of the time the previous 
question shall be ordered. * 

Mr. ANTHONY. I suggest that the debate on the river and 
harbor provision under the five-minute rule be limited to two 
hours, one hour for and one hour against; at the conclusion of 
that time that the previous question be ordered; the debate to 
be controlled one-half by the proponents of the item in the bill 
and one-half by those opposed. 

ee SISSON. I have no objection to two hours, an hour on 
a side. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, last year the time was di- 
vided equally between those favoring and those opposing the 
amendment to increase the appropriation. I expect to. offer 
the amendment; and if the gentleman from Kansas should have 
control of one-third of the time, and the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippl [Mr. Sisson], one-third, and I one-third, I think that 
would be equitable. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think we had better adhere to the half- 
and-half rule. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. With the understanding that the time shall 
be allotted half and half, I would allot my time, I will say 
frankly, all of it, for, and. I suppose you. two gentlemen would 
give half of your time to each side. 

Mr. ANTHONY. I prefer to have one-half the time con- 
trolled by the proponents of the. bill and the other half by those 
opposed. 

Mr. DEMPSEY.. What do you think of the proposition that, 
inasmuch as I am going to offer the amendment, I should have 
half of the time? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I suggest that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Srarronp], have control of half the time and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stssom], or some one else on that 
side, half the time on the other side.. 

Mr. DEMPSEY.. The gentleman from Mississippi is against 
the amendment. That would not be a fair division. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I want to reserve an objection. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, as far as I am concerned, I 
desire to- yield to gentlemen on this side as nearly equally and 
fairly as I cam. If my friend from Missouri [Mr. NEWTON] 
wants a little time, I will give it to him. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would: like some time, and I want to be 
assured of that before the request passes beyond my control. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN.. The Chair reeognizes the gentleman from 
New Vork [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 


Mr: DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to me that 


the time for the amendment ought all to be allotted on the 
other side, because: there: is a very considerable support for 
the amendment on this side; and: because of that a year ago we 
divided the time into three parts. There was: complaint a 
year ago that the time on the other side was all given to those 
who supported the amendment. I remember that very dis- 
tinetiy ; I am not seeking any undue advantage of that kind, 
and I am: willing to agree squarely that the time shall be 
evenly divided im support of and against the amendment; but 
at the same time: it does seem to: me that the time on this side 
should be distributed from this side: 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think it is perfectly evident that if half 
the time is held: om this side andi half on the other side we 
will certainly give you half the time. 
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Mr. MONDELL. If gentlemen will allow me, I am sure 
everyone ought to be satisfied, and will be satisfied, to have 
the time allotted equally between those for and those against 
the amendment. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is right. We are willing to do that, 

Mr. MONDELL. That was not the case a year ago. 

Mr. SISSON. We had a three-cornered fight last year. As 
far as I am concerned, I will take the 60 minutes given this 
side and alternate the speakers for and against the amend- 
ment, irrespective of whether they are Democrats or Repub- 
licans. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know anyone on the 
Democratic side who has asked for time to speak in favor of 
the committee recommendation? 

Mr. SISSON. I do not. 

Mr. STAFFORD, That is the point. We have any number 
of requests on this side to occupy time in favor of the com- 
mittee recommendation. The hour on the other side should 
be distributed equitably among those in favor of the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York [Mr, DEMPSEY] and 
those opposed to it. 

Mr. SISSON. If gentlemen on that side of the aisle who are 
opposed to the amendment can not get time, I am willing to 
give them 30 minutes of the time on this side, provided those 
for the amendment have an equal amount of time. In other 
words, I want a 50-50 division. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I have some information 
that ought to be given to this House before we vote on this 
provision. Am I to be shut out because I am not desirous of 
speaking directly on this amendment? What I haye to say 
pertains to the appropriation for rivers and harbors, 

Mr. MONDELL. Does it pertain to the increase? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; it is an increase. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on these paragraphs in the bill relating to 
riyers and harbors be limited to two hours and a half, one 
half of that time to be controlled on this side by the com- 
mittee and that the other half be controlled by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sissox], and that the time be equally 
divided between those for and those against the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. DUPRE, By those in control of either side. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I move as a substitute for the gentleman's 
proposition—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the request. The 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] asks unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the paragraphs concerning rivers and 
harbors be limited to two hours and a half, one-half the time 
to be controlled by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] 
and one-half by himself, the time in both cases to be equally 
divided between those for and those against the measure. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to be assured that I may have 10 minutes of that time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object 

Mr. ROACH. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman from Kansas whether or not the Chair is 
to take care of the division of time between those for and 
those against the amendment? a 

Mr. ANTHONY. I think the gentleman from Mississippi 
IMr. Sisson] would have to give a large part of his time to 
those on this side. 

Mr. ROACH. I suggest to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
ANTHONY] that he make his request for three hours, because 
this is an important subject. It involves $56,000,000. Yes- 
terday we gave an hour and a half to a little item of $15,000. 
A subject of such national importance as this should be given 
a longer time for debate than the gentleman suggests. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY]? 

Mr. ROACH. Reserving the right to object, I understand 
the gentleman from Kansas is willing to consent to a modi- 
fication of his request. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
his request? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I will be glad to modify my request to 
three hours, providing all debate on the paragraph and amend- 
ments be closed at the end of three hours. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does that include both paragraphs re- 
lating to rivers and harbors? 

Mr, ANTHONY. There are two items. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two items. The gentleman 
from Kansas asks unanimous consent that all debate on the 
two paragraphs referring to rivers and harbors be limited to 
three hours, that time to be controlled one-half by himself and 


Does the gentleman from Kansas modify 


one-half by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson], and 
that the time be equally divided on both sides between the pro- 


ponents and opponents of the measure. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr, STAFFORD. I only wish to inquire whether the gentle- 
man who will control the time of the other side will yield one- 
half of his time to those on this side in favor of the com- 
mittee proposal? x 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentleman from Wisconsin will give 
me his ears for just a moment, this does not necessarily con- 
template that gentlemen on either side shall divide their time 
equally between those for and against the amendment, but that 
the entire time is to be so divided. Now, it is the duty of the 
Chair under the unanimous-consent agreement to see that such 
a division is made for and against the committee positions. 

The CHAIRMAN. .How can the Chair tell in advance? 

Mr. MONDELL, The Chair can keep the time reasonably 
balanced. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It seems to gentlemen on this side who 
will favor the amendment that they ought to get their time 
from their own side, and I do not think the language of the 
proposal of the gentleman from Kansas contemplates anything 
except that the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AnrHoNYy] and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] shall each of 
them divide the time equally between the two sides of the 
proposition. I think that meets the demands on this side more 
equitably and more in accordance with the wishes of the 
House than interpreting it the other way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair as a Member of the House 
objects to the interpretation of the request as made by the 
gentleman from Wyoming, and will not agree to that prop- 
osition. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, a year ago those who were 
opposed to the position of the committee used more than two- 
thirds of the time in debate. We shall not have that occur 
again. Those who are standing by the committee are per- 
fectly willing to have a division of the time between the two 
sides in any way that will afford fair- debate, and we will 
not agree to anything else. If the gentleman from Mississippi 
will agree that he will give half of his time to those who are 
unquestionably openly and frankly for the position of the 
committee, that will settle the matter. 

Mr, SISSON. So far as I am able to do so I will give every 
man, whether Democrat or Republican, time. 

Mr. MONDELL. That will be sure to give those who are 
in favor of the position of the committee half the time. Last 
year gentlemen on the other side secured time ostensibly to 
take the side of the committee, and then assumed a posi- 
tion which was really against the position of the committee. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not know what the gentleman intends to 
insinuate by that remark. Last year I gave time to gentle- 
men who asked for time, and I made inquiry as well as 1 
could in regard to their position. 

Mr, MONDELL, Mr. Chairman, in view of the embarrass- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi I think the simplest 
way would be to have him control all the time in opposition 
to the committee, and the gentleman from Kansas control all 
the time in favor of the committee. 

Mr. SISSON. I am under no embarrassment. 
had a division of the time into three parts. 
compel a man to come and get time 

Mr. GARNER. May I.make a suggestion? If I understand 
it, the reason the Republican side would have to get it from 
their chairman is apparent. Suppose the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi controls the time in favor of the amendmént and the 
gentleman from Kansas against it, and then the gentleman from 
Mississippi yields one-half of his time to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey]. In that way you will control the 
time for the amendment, and let the gentleman from Kansas 
yield the time to those opposed to it. 

Mr. MONDELL, If the gentleman from Texas will allow 
me, the first part of his proposition is all right. 

Mr. SISSON. I do not believe there is any partisanship in 
the river and harbor bill. I do not think anyone should try to 
get any partisan advantage from it. I say frankly that if I 
control the time I would be delighted to yield one-half of the 
time to gentlemen who are opposing the position of the com- 
mittee. Or I have no objection to the gentleman from Kansas 
controlling all time of those in favor of it and I controlling 
time of those opposed to it. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is demanded, and the 
regular order is, Is there objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kansas? 

Mr. LAYTON rose. 


Last year we 
Now, you can not 
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The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Delaware rise? 

Mr. LAYTON. I rise to make a motion that we proceed in 
Committee of the Whole to the reading of the bill, and imme- 
diately take a vote at the conclusion of the reading. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no occasion for such a motion. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, my request is that the de- 
bate on the river and harbor proposition be limited to three 
hours, and at the conclusion of the three hours a vote shall be 
taken on the paragraphs and all amendments thereto; that 
debate shall be controlled one-half by myself and one-half by 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the time for debate to be 
equally divided between those for and those against the pro- 
visions of the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for debate on the river and harbor 
provisions of the bill be limited to three hours; that one-half 
of the time shall be controlled by himself and one-half by the 
gentleman from Mississippi; and that all debate be divided be- 
tween those opposed to and those in favor of the propositions 
in the bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAYTON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RIVERS AND HARBORS. ANRA 
immedia available and to be näed under the 
of 83 of War and the supervixina’ of the Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, of 
course, five minutes is entirely inadequate to present the posi- 
tion of the committee in support of its recommendation of 
$87,000,000 for river and harbor work during the ensuing fiscal 
year. It is an unfair arrangement and one that takes ad- 
vantage of the committee in view of the fact that the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors had 26 minutes of time to dis- 
cuss it in general debate, with no time available to present 
these facts to the committee, and yet we find a member of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors objecting to three hours 
of general debate. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman from Wisconsin is not discussing 
his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin will pro- 
ceed in order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If gentlemen are going to insist on the 
technical rules of the House, taking advantage of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that brings in an appropriation of 
$37,000,000—. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is not discussing his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin must pro- 
ceed in order or riot at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I know the rules of the 
House, and I know that what I am saying is not strictly in 
order. I am only appealing to the fairness of the committee. 
If under the strict interpretation of the rules the gentleman 
insists that I shall be confined in my remarks to the one word 
„engineers,“ I shall have to yield the floor. I shall proceed. 
On November 1, 1922, the last date when any data was avail- 
able, there was unobligated and available for expenditure the 
sum of- 3 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point 
of order. The gentleman is not speaking to his amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Thirty-three million nine hundred and 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and ten dollars—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will haye to hold that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is not complying with the rule. The 
Clerk will read. : 

The Clerk proceeded to read. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, which is “engineers.” Certain engineers, so we ‘are 
informed— 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
There is a motion already pending to strike out the word 
“engineers,” and the gentleman can rise only in opposition to 
that motion. 

Mr. MONDELL. I rise to support the amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. But that is not in order. I urge my point 
of order. The gentleman can speak only in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wyoming in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 


Mr. ROACH. He stated that he rose in support of the 
amendment. : 

The CHAIRMAN, That is often done, 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if the gentlemen who are 
opposing the position of the committee have no further argu- 
ments and will not allow the matter to be discussed, we may 
as well vote upon it now. {Cries of “ Vote!”] Mr. Chairman, 
I am discussing the question of striking out the word “ engi- 
neers.” Certain engineers, I am told, have attempted to per- 
suade certain gentlemen interested in river and harbor improve- 
ments that appropriations for river and harbor improvements 
should be nearly double those fixed by the Budget and approved 
by the President of the United States. We adopted the Budget 
upon the theory that the Budget officers would know more than 
any engineers interested in any particular line of activity as 
to the amount of the Nation’s income that could properly be 
expended in any one year for any one particular activity, and 
if I were to advise these engineers, by striking out the word 
or retaining it, my advice would be to remind them of what 
has been the fate of just such advice and action in the past 
touching this class of improvements. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Efforts have been made repeatedly by engi- 


neers—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have only a very brief time—by engineers 
and others In the past whereby appropriations for this purpose 
were unwisely and unduly increased, compared with the other 
expenditures of the Government, and in every case where that 
has been done eventually the tide of public opinion has turned 
against these and these people, and the time came 
when it was difficult for a period of years following such great 
increases to get even a fair appropriation for rivers and harbors. 

I suggest to the gentlemen who are standing behind these 
engineers in their demands that they are not doing the work 
of river and harbor improvements a service in demanding that 
a greater sum should be used for this purpose than is justi- 
fied in view of the total income of the Nation and its activi- 
ties in other lines, and if the President of the United States, 
who approved these estimates, has that high regard for his 
responsibility in connection with them, which I believe he has, 
he would not only be justified in so doing but he would be, 
it seems to me, under an obligation to disapprove any amend- 
ment that might be adopted increasing by tens of millions of 
dollars the estimates made under this supervision and approved 
by him for this class of work. No argument has been made, 
and none will be in defense of this increase, except that gentle- 
men want river and harbor work carried forward more rapidly 
and enough money appropriated that a portion of it, at least, 
would be used for projects which otherwise might not be under- 
taken. From such a viewpoint an argument might be made to 
increase almost any appropriation we have made, Reclama- 
tion, roads, and agriculture might well have been the subject 
of such a plea, and with greater reason for this Government 
secures participation in or a full return of such expenditures. 
Many who have given the subject much study believe the 
national defense demands much more than it has received, but 
in all these we have adhered to or reduced the Budget esti- 
mates, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Whether in the consideration of a bill the, 
clerk of any committee is entitled to the floor other than the 
clerk of the committee reporting the bill under consideration? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not the rule before him, 
but the recollection of the Chair is that the clerk to the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill is entitled to the privilege of the 
floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I call the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the clerk to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
is on the floor without the right under the rules of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will read the rule, which is 
Rule XXXIII. After naming the persons entitled to the floor, 
the following clause with respect to clerks of committees is 
found: z f 
and clerks of committees, when business from their committee is un- 
der consideration; and it shall not be in order for the Speaker to 


entertain a request for the suspension of this rule, or to prevent 
from the chair the request of any Member for unanimous consent. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MADDEN: Page 103, line 4, strike out, 


the words “chief of engineers" and insert in lieu thereof the words 
President of the United States.“ ö 


1923. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, it can not be denied that 
the President of the United States is the Chief Executive officer 
of the Government. It can not be denied that the Chief of En- 
gineers is a subordinate of the President of the United States. 
The Chief of Engineers and his staff have utterly ignored the 
recommendations of the President of the United States. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Oh, I think the gentleman is not correct 
in that statement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the amendment is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is too late to make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is rather late to make the point of 
order, after the gentleman from Illinois has been discussing 
his amendment. The point of order comes too late. 

Mr, McDUFFI®. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I want to make my statement, and then 
I shall be glad to be interrupted a little later. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I do not think the engineers have de- 
manded anything, 

Mr. MADDEN, I think we have information on that sub- 
ject, and I do not yield until I haye made my statement. The 
President of the United States recommended an appropriation 
of $27,000,000 for the continuation of river and harbor projects 
for the year 1924. 

The engineers under the Chief of Engineers of the Army came 
before our committee and advocated a much larger sum in vio- 
lation of the law which prohibits any officer of the Government 
making any recommendation for a sum greater than that sub- 
mitted by the President of the United States under the act. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not just now. The President of the 
United States says that $27,000,000 is all that he needs. Gen- 
eral Taylor, representing the Chief of Engineers, advocated an 
appropriation of about $56,000,000. When he did that he vio- 
lated the law. We gave him every opportunity, however, to 
present the case, and we believed that he had made a case to 
some extent and we recommended $10,000,000 more than that 
suggested by the President, and the President said $27,000,000. 
We did not agree exactly to that, but we came to you and asked 
$37,000,000 and we believe that $37,000,000 is all that should be 
appropriated. 

Mr. ROACH. Is it a violation of the law for a department 
head to present the facts to a committee? 

Mr. MADDEN. No, sir; but it is a violation of the law for 
an officer to come and advocate something that the law does not 
permit him to advocate, 

Mr. ROACH. In what way did General Taylor violate the 
law? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not being interrogated just now; I 
am making a statement of the case. So we come to you with 
a recommendation that we believe to be adequate, and we are 
going to ask you to sustain us. We believe the country will 
sustain us. We believe if we vote $29,000,000 more than the 
President requested we will be flying in the face of public 
opinion. And so I offer the amendment to place the responsi- 
bility on the President of the United States to administer this 
appropriation. He is the man who under the law is responsible 
for the administration, and he will be able to direct with this 
provision in the law that no subordinate of his need violate 
the provisions of the act. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield. I believe the country will 
resent the addition of $29,000,000 to the recommendation made 
by the President. I believe, moreover, that there is no need for 


it. The proposal which is soon to come, to add $19,000,000 to | 


the committee’s recommendation, means an addition of $13,- 
000,000 for new projects not yet begun. It means the waste of 
money on creeks on which no commerce ever has been or ever 
will be earried. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for five additional minutes, Is there 
objection? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I object unless I 
have an opportunity to oppose the amendment, 

Mr, LAYTON. I object. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the chairman of the subcommittee, who has charge of this and 
who is against this proposed amendment, offered a fair propo- 
sition whereby those who are in favor of the amendment could 
be heard, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr, Chairman, F rise in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. [Applause.} If there is one thing in 
this world that appeals to the average man, it is a square deal; 


and we are not getting it in this fight. You have heard speeches 
against this proposed amendment from four of its opponents, 
and we have not had an opportunity to be heard. I have been 
trying to get time, and I have not been able to get it because 
the opposition controls the time. I have listened to what my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. Mapprn] said about the Budget and 
its recommendation for rivers and harbors. I know something 
about that question. I believe in a Budget if it is properly 
administered ; but I know that the Director of the Budget and 
his bureau did not make any investigation of the needs of 
rivers and harbors, and I know that they know nothing of the 
river and harbor problem. I know that a year ago the Bureau 
of the Budget agreed to recommend $13,500,000 for all the rivers 
and all the harbors in the whole United States, and that they 
did that without any investigation. [Applause.] I know that 
the Director of the Budget never consulted the engineers re- 
garding his recommendation, and he never asked their opinion 
on a single project. 

Here is the situation before this House: Our engineers, who 
are trained men, who know the river and harbor problem, have 
reported to this House under their duties as the law prescribes 
that the amount that they can expend profitably is $56,589,910. 
You have the report of the engineers to that effect. You have 
the recommendation of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
and some members of that committee have studied the river and 
harbor problem for mahy years and have gone over every project 
in this country 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Is it not a fact that the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee are unanimously in favor of this amount? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I was going to say that the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors are unanimously in favor of the 
sum of $56,000,000. Now, what is the situation? You have a 
River and Harbor Committee that is in favor of this amendment 
and believes it is necessary, after a full investigation. You 
have the engineers, skilled in that problem, who believe, after 
full investigation, that that amount should be appropriated. 
Against that the only man who has investigated this subject 
is the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronol, and he has 
devoted only three days to studying these problems, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In order to correct a state- 
ment, The chairman of the Committee on Appropriations ad- 
vises the House that General Taylor had violated the Budget 
law by appearing before the Committee on Appropriations. I 
have a copy of the Budget law here and an officer of the de- 
partment at the request of Congress has the right to appear 
before the committee and give the facts, and that is all General 
Taylor did. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. That is exactly correct, and 
I hope that the time has not arrived in this country when ` 
any oflicer of the Government is barred from appearing before 
any committee in Congress to tell the truth about any govern- 
mental activity. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentleman will permit, does not the 
statute require that the Chief of Engineers shall submit an- 
nually an estimate of what can be profitably expended in the 
ensuing fiscal year, and in giving his testimony was not he 
performing. his sworn duty in acting under that statute? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Absolutely; and in compliance 
with that statute the engineers have in good faith made their 

| report, and we who have gone through the projects and know 

that the amount which they have reported is necessary. 
The floor leader, Mr. Monpett, who has always opposed rea- 

sonable river and harbor improvements, has been sounding his 
| warnings. Let me give the leaders of the House this warning: 
If the Bureau of the Budget continues to bring in recommenda- 
tions without intelligent consideration and without dealing 
fairly with the Government's important activities, it will be 
only a short time until you overthrow the whole Budget system. 
[Applause.] If you want to shut us off without debate, then 
let us “go to the mob.“ We are ready now to vote, and let the 
Members of this House say whether they want to improve the 
rivers and harbors of the country, and thereby afford facilities 
for adequate and cheap transportation, [Applause and cries of 
Vote! ] 

Mr. CHALMERS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Ohio rise? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I move to strike out the last word of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio moves to strike 
out the last word of the amendment. The hig is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 
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Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall vote for the Dempsey amendment, sustaining the 


recommendation of the engineers. But I want to say to the 
House that that is not sufficient to care for the rivers and har- 
bors of this country. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland for that purpose? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I would rather not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Iam not asking the gentleman to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not take a Member off 
the floor by a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Only eight other ports in the entire country 
has done more business in the last year, according to the engi- 
neers’ report than Toledo. I shall name the other harbors 
for you—New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Galveston, Duluth, Superior, and Buffalo, All the other ports in 
the United States had a less tonnage than Toledo; and yet out 
of an appropriation of over $56,000,000, Toledo gets only $50,000. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. How about Milwaukee? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Milwaukee does only half the business 
that Toledo does, and Milwaukee gets over $625,000. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And $3,000,000 for the Great Lakes? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; only $3,000,000 for the Great Lakes. 
I want to say to the Members of the House that the harbors on 
the south shore of Lake Erie, from Toledo to Buffalo, did more 
business in 1914 than all the harbors of France, Germany, and 
Italy combined in the year before the beginning of the World 
War. And yet we have a measly $3,000,000 for the Great Lakes 
out of $56,000,000. They have allowed that great Toledo chan- 
nel for 16 miles, that channel which you gentlemen adopted in 
the year 1899, to fill up until boats are stranded there, 

Those lake freighters that go out laden with coal to keep 
you people of the Northwest from freezing are stranded on the 
sand bars. Only $50,000 is recommended for Toledo. We can 
not get money enough to take care of the great business we are 
doing. Over 7,000,000 tons of coal were loaded in the Toledo 
Harbor during the season of 1922. 

I am in favor of this amendment, but I want more. We 
want the harbor, which ranks ninth in the amount of business 
done in this country, to be better taken care of, 

I have a letter here from General Taylor, who says that it 
will take $500,000 to restore the great channel of Toledo Har- 
bor to the requirements of the project that you adopted in 1899, 
24 years ago—nearly a quarter of a century ago. I have the 
promise of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors and our committee that they will take care of our har- 
bor; and with that understanding, I will in good faith support 
this amendment. [Applause and cries of “ Vote.”] 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KINDRED. I rise in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. Am I recognized? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized in opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, for the reasons already very ably stated by my col- 
leagues on the committee, and for the additional reason that the 
harbor of New York handles approximately 80 per cent of our 
export and import tonnage, and because of the conditions that 
exist with respect to this harbor and the city of New York, I 
rise to speak against the pro forma amendment. In order to 
show the absolute necessity of increasing the appropriation 
over and ubove the amount recommended by the unscientific and 
unjustifiable Budget Committee, I wish to note the fact that in 
the harbor of New York to-day there is ready to be expended, 
by a vote of the board of estimates of the city of New York, 
over $100,000,000. If this proposed amendment to increase the 
appropriations for rivers and harbors shall receive your favor- 
able consideration, the city of New York will be able to expend 
$100,000,000 of its own money in connection with the develop- 
ment of this great harbor. [Applause.] One hundred millions 
of dollars has been appropriated by our local authorities to 
systematically develop our city’s docks and terminals, as stated ; 
but if we do not get this increase provided for in the pending 
amendment, the great harbor of New York will remain un- 
developed and the country will regret it. [Applause and cries 
of Vote! 1 i 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman moves that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto be now closed. 
The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, was the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Wyoming withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming made a 
pro forma amendment. The only real one was offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be again read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
again be read. e 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, all pro forma amend- 
ments will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the preservation and maintenance of existing river and harbor 


works and for the prosecution of such projects heretofore authorized as 
727000 oan desirable in the interests of commerce and navigation, 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DEMPSEY: Page 103, line 8, after the 


word navigation,“ strike out“ $37,000,000" and insert 1 
$60,589,910.” $ n lleu thereof 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate be 
now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion is not in order. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dempsey] has the right to five min- 
utes on his amendment and is recognized, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] in speaking to his pro forma 
amendment said that if we recognized the recommendations 
of the engineers we would be spending $13,000,000 upon new 
projects. We had before the House in September the ques- 
tion of adopting new projects. The new projects were of such 
value to the commerce of this country, they tended so strongly 
to modernize navigation in the United States, they so greatly 
helped the transportation of oil, ore, and lumber, they so 
greatly helped transportation generally throughout the United 
States that there was little opposition to the adoption of the 
new projects. They passed substantially unanimously. Yet 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN] says that, only three 
or four months later, when the ink is scarcely dry upon that 
new statute, when the House recognized with substantial una- 
nimity the necessity of these new projects, we should forget 
all that we learned at that time, that we should not remember 
the lesson learned here only in September, that we should 
without cause in this short interval forget all that we learned 
at that time. Now, gentlemen, the sum of $229,000,000 is 
necessary to complete all the projects in the United States. 
We propose to appropriate at this time only $43,000,000. Are 
the transportation needs of the country fully supplied? Is' it 
unnecessary for us to increase the water transportation of 
the country? Is fuel reaching its destination? Are not the 
manufacturers of the country slowing down their wheels to-day 
because they can not get coal? Are householders able to pro- 
tect infancy and old age by having their houses properly 
warmed? Is there not a dearth of coal because of the inability 
to transport it to the consumer? Should we not relieve the 
railroads? They are unable to carry the traffic of the country. 
It doubles every 10 years. They are not increasing their fa- 
cilities at all. 

On the Great Lakes we are carrying the enormous total of 
100,000,000 to 120,000,000 tons of traffic. On the trunk system 
composed of the Mississippi and the Ohio in 1921, a poor year, 
we carried 31,000,000 tons of traffic. The Ohio leads nowhere 
because it is not completed. Only a third of the channel is 
open; and yet, leading nowhere, with only a third of its length 
open, it carried 8,000,000 tons. I say to you that when that 
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great trunk system is completed—and ‘it will cost only a frac- 
tion of the amount heretofore expended ‘to complete it—when 
the trunk system composed of the Ohio and Mississippi and 
their tributaries is completed, that trunk system will outdo 
the Great Lakes, It will carry more than 100,000,000 tons. 
Qn what do I base that? I look at only one ‘tributary of the 
Ohio, and I see that the Monongahela River, only 125 miles 
long, carried in 1921, a poor year, the enormous total of 
20,000,000 tons, and in a good year it carries 25,000,000 tons. 
If that river alone, one of six or seven tributaries of the 
Ohio, .can furnish and carry 25,000,000 tons of traffic, what 
will all those improved .channels in the Mississippi and Ohio 
and their tributaries, making a system of over 7,000 miles of 
connected waterways in ‘the heart of the country, do to fur- 
nish transportation for that gregt area, the existing facilities 
1 which are extremely inadequate. So with a very moderate, 

a very small expenditure, an expenditure ‘infinitesimally small 
in comparison with what we have already expended, when we 
are losing the ‘benefit of all that we have expended until we 
complete the improvement, I say that when we have completed 
these projects we will relieve the transportation system of the 
country by transferring from rail to water the enormous total 
of 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 tons. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of ‘the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MONDEHLL rose. 

Mr. WURZBAOH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
first word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Wyoming in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, if I believed as the eloquent 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], who has just taken 
his seat, has suggested that this appropriation would relieve 
infancy and old age, would ‘correct all of ‘the ‘transportation 
and other ills from which the country is ‘suffering, I should be 
for it, and I should want to double it and treble it and quadruple 
it. In the fuce of all those possible benefits, why halt and hesi- 
tate at a paltry 856,000,000? Make it ten times the sum and be 
prosperous and happy and contented ever after. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Will:the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have only five minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The engineers say the amount I have sug- 
gested in my amendment is all that can profitably be expended 
next year. That is the answer to the gentleman's suggestion. 

Mr. MONDELL, No man under heaven knows or has the 
right to say as a finality how much may be profitably expended 
on rivers and harbors in one year. That is a matter of opinion. 
ee would say that not half that sum could be profitably ex- 
pended. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How about the Budget? 

Mr. MONDELL. But this we do know, that we have adopted 
a Budget policy under which we have sought to allocate the 
public revenues among the public activities and for the purpose 
of meeting the public requirements. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL, No; I enn not. I have only five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. To this particular activity bas been al- 
located $27,000,000, approved by the President of the United 
States. In making up all of its appropriation, bills the Appro- 
priations Committee have been able to save within the Budget 
estimate something like $12,000,000 or $13,000,000, as I under- 
stand it, and out of a spirit of generosity, with the view of 
meeting what seems to be an insistent demand upon Members 
of the House, the committee has agreed to increase this item 
$10,000,000, almost the ehtire amount by which the Budget 
estimates have been reduced. And still gentlemen are not 
satisfied. 

I do not pretend to say that you might not expend $56,000,000 
on the rivers and harbors of the country in a year. I do not 
pretend to say you could not spend much more than we are 
spending on a score of public activities. I know we could spend 
$25,000,000 or $30,000,000 or more of public money with very 
great advantage to the public in the next year in the building 
of much needed public bulldings in many of the cities and 
towns of the country. [Applause] We are refusing addi- 
tional moneys for those purposes. I know that there are many 
activities in which the Government is engaged in which we 
might very profitably expend more money than we are propos- 
ing to expend. But we tried to cut the garment according to 
the cloth. The increase made by the committee for river and 
harbor improvements is much more generous than for any other 
class of expenditures under the flag. I have been here 26 
years, and I want to issue one word of warning to gentlemen 
who sit here to-day and think that they are aiding the develop- 


ment of the rivers and harbors of the country by proposing to 
double the estimate made in the Budget. During my service 
here I have witnessed at least twice the same performance of 
increasing river and harbor appropriations through a com- 
bination of Members under some sort of a promise of local 
expenditure beyond what the judgment of the country con- 
sidered fair and justified followed by reaction under which it 
became almost impossible to secure eyen reasonable appro- 
priations to carry on river and harbor improvement for years. 
Time was when it became a matter of criticism and reproach 
to vote ‘for a river and harbor bill. It became necessary to 
put at the head of the committee having charge of these matters 
a man who had the confidence of all the country, under whose 
leadership, cutting out much of the class of expenditure now pro- 
posed, these appropriations were gradually restored to public 
confidence. The people of America are not prepared to spend 
$56,000,000 added to the $10,000,000 now available for rivers 
and harbors next year. The country will not approve any such 
expenditure per annum largely for questionable projects. As 
they are not prepared to do that, you who represent these river 
and harbor districts are working for the best interest of your 
districts when you vote for an increase of this item above what 
public opinion will justify. You may have the votes now, but 
the reaction against such ruthless violation of the Budget 
policy for questionable ‘expenditure is certain to come, and to 
an extent which will make it difficult to secure even reasonable 
appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wyoming 
has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Illinois rise? 

Mr. DENISON. I rise to make a motion that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on this paragraph and all amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Srarrorp) there were—ayes 175, noes 15. 

So ithe motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr, 
STAFFORD) ‘there were—ayes 152, noes 44. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROAGH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Fess having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that the Senate had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 48) to grant authority 
to continue the use of the temporary buildings of the American 
Red Cross headquarters in the city of Washington, D.-C. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S. 4288. An act to grant the consent of Congress for the spe- 
cial commission constituted by an act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts to construct a bridge across the Merrimack 
River, 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For examinations, ever and contingencies for rivers and ha bors 
for which there may be no special appropriation, $456,850 Provided, 
That no part of t sum shall be expended for any preliminary ex- 
amination, survey, project, or.estimate not authorized by law. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, in 
line 11, the figures “$456,850” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $450,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin submits 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment b, „Mr. STAFFORD : 103, line 11, strike out ane 
figures “$456, and insert in neu thereof the figures “ $450,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do this to call attention 
to the fact that never before in the history of Congress ‘has 
there ever been appropriated such a large sum for examinations 
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The nearest largest sum appropriated was in 


and surveys. 
1921, when the appropriation was $400,000. The reason largely 
for this increase to $456,850 has been occasioned by the survey 
that was provided for informally last year for the canal be- 
tween Lake Brie and the Ohio River. There were three routes 
proposed, and the testimony is that it will require the major 
portion of the appropriation for that purpose. Then, again, 
an additional amount was occasioned by the numerous surveys 
authorized in the river and harbor authorization act of Septem- 
ber 12. 

I wish to impress on the committee that in no particular 
has the committee attempted to curtail the recommendations 
for work of river 2nd harbor development. November 1, 1922, 
there was unobligated for river and harbor work $33,319,679. 
On December 1, 1921, there was unobligated $18,550,000, There 
was unexpended November 1 of this past year $49,112,308, 
On December 1, 1921, there was unexpended $28,324,247. From 
December, 1921, until June last there was only expended 
$11,247,000. Allowing $2,000,000 for expenditure in November 
of this past year, it would make a total of $13,000,000. So 
there will be unexpended June 30 of this year, with $49,000,000 
unexpended on November 1 last, after deducting $13,000,000, 
the amount expended last year, $86,112,000, which, added to 
the authorization of $37,000,000, as proposed by the committee, 
will make the enormous total of $73,112,000. That does not 
include the amount that was authorized for the appropriation 
for rivers and harbor work on the Mississippi River under the 
Mississippi River Commission or the Sacramento or the Muscle 
Shoals. Those and other unexpended appropriations aggre- 
gate $24,000,000, which, added to the $63,000,000 which under 
the recommendation of the committee of $37,000,000, would 
make available $87,000,000 on July 1 next, the largest sum in 
the history of the Government for expenditure at any one 
time for river and harbor development. And yet this commit- 
tee just now has gone wild and ruthlessly added $19,590,000 
more without anything to back it up except unwarranted state- 
ments of members of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
House, the amendment is of vital interest to the people of the 
country. Never before in the history of our Government has the 
transportation problem been so acute. Everyone agrees that it 
is a question of paramount importance. 

It is well to quote what our President, in his message to Con- 
gress on December 8, said: 

I know of no problem exceeding in importance this one of transporta- 
tion. In our complex and 8 modern life transportation is 
essential to our very existence. anifestly, we have need to begin on 

lans to coordinate all transportation facilities. We should more effec- 
15 connect up our rail lines with our carriers by sea. We ought to 
reap some benefits from the hundreds of millions expended on and 
waterways, providing our capacity to utilize as well as expend. 

The President goes into a full discussion of the transportation 
problem in his message and calls upon Congress to act. This 
problem of transportation is one for us to solve. The American 
people are looking to us for relief. How are we to give it to 
them? 

There are certain matters on which we can agree. The 
railroads can not now cope with the situation. Under the 
transportation act the railroads of the country were granted 
certain rights and privileges. A revolving fund of $300,000,000 
was provided by Congress to be loaned carriers to assist them 
to meet the needs of transportation. Have they met it? No. 
Freight and passenger rates have been increased. Has that 
solved the transportation problem? No. 

The railroad operators are defending themselves as best they 
can for their absolute failure to measure up to the requirements 
of the country in handling the transportation problem. They 
attribute it to car shortage primarily. I presume every Mem- 
ber of this body has received a letter from Mr. S. Davies War- 
field, President of the National Association of Owners of Rail- 
road Securities, inclosing a copy of his speech on “Car short- 
age” made in Cincinnati on January 12, 1923, before the 
National League of Commission Merchants and members of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati. Mr. Warfield and 
his associates are seeking the aid of Congress in this matter. 
The car shortage is acute to the extreme. Mr. Hoover in a 
recent speech said: 

It is safe to estimate that the car shortage levies a direct cha 
each year, on both the producer and the consumer of necessities 
of. life, which amounts to no less than the entire annual cost of ad- 
ministering the affairs of the Federal Government. 


Suppose, gentlemen of the House, it were possible for us 
to relieve the car shortage. Does this solve the transportation 
problem? I take it that you will agree with me that it does 
not. The truth of the matter is that with the great growth 
and development of our country the railroads can not take care 
of the transportation of the country, even though there were 
no car shortage. The President recognizes this. All thoughtful 
men know that this is so. 

There has grown up within the last few years, particularly 
since the war, motor-truck transportation. This will help some 
in solving the problem, but railroads and motor trucks com- 
bined can not cope with the situation. 

The problem can only be solved by rail, motor-truck, and 
waterway transportation. Our Government has been committed 
for years to the development of rivers and harbors by Con- 
gress. Even the much discussed Budget Bureau, with its sup- 
posed program of retrenchment and economy, in its estimate 
recommends to Congress the necessity of the Government ex- 
pending the sum of $27,625,760 for maintenance and improve- 
ments of rivers and harbors, and $456,850 for surveys, examina- 
tions, and contingencies. 

The great Appropriations Committee of this body, although 
as I understand its policy to be not to increase the Budget esti- 
mate except in extreme or extraordinary cases, has increased 
the Budget estimate $10,000,000, thereby admitting that the 
Budget is not infallible and its recommendations should not be 
considered. The Budget recommends $27,625,760. The Appro- 
priations Committee recommends $37,000,000. Now, what is 
the House to do with this conflict? Which is right—the Budget 
or the Appropriations Committee? With all respect and defer- 
ence to both of these bodies, I urge upon the House that we can 
not take either recommendation. Who knows most about this 
problem? I say the Engineer Corps of the Army, whose train- 
ing and experience in river and harbor work and improvement 
is more to be relied upon by Congress than any other agency. 
This department of the Government is more conservative pos- 
sibly than any other branch. Those who are acquainted with 
the details of securing a legislative authorization and appro- 
priation for river and harbor improvement know how difficult it. 
is to get the recommendation of the Engineer Corps of the 
Army, and without this recommendation no projects will even 
be considered by Congress. The Chief of Engineers of the Army 
has made his recommendation based upon careful estimates and 
figures, and in the printed hearings, on page 881, Brig. Gen. 
Harry Taylor, assistant to the Chief of Engineers, makes the 
statement: 

I can say that we can profitably use $56,000,000. 
$27,625,760, of course we will have to do only $27,625,760 worth of 
work. That is all we can do. We will use that where it is most neces- 
ovat) Ban shown by the reports we get in at the time we make the allot- 

The great Rivers and Harbors Committee, so I am informed, 
are a unit for the recommendation of the Army engineers. Now, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, in the limited time 
I have I can not go fully into the matter and undertake to show 
in detail the necessity for following the estimate of the Army 
engineers, but it does seem to me that every Member of this 
body must realize fully that the transportation problem is a 
paramount problem to be solved now; that it can only be solved 
by utilizing all the agencies at our command; that waterway 
transportation is as necessary, if not more so, than either rail 
or motor-truck transportation; that Congress has heretofore 
approved and authorized certain projects and that the estimate 
of $56,000,000 can be profitably used; and that this recommenda- 
tion is unanimously approved by the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. I believe that it is the duty of Congress in this emer- 
gency to appropriate every dollar recommended by the Army 
engineers. I believe the country will applaud our action in sus- 
taining this recommendation. 

The worthy projects in this bill affected by this appropriation 
in my State are as follows: 

Pamlico and Tar Rivers, $12,000 ; Neuse River, $12,000; Swift Creek, 
$800; Contentnea Creek, $1,560; Trent River, $1,500; channel, Thor- 
oughfare Bay to Cedar Bay, $5,000; Beaufort Harbor, $7,500; water- 
way, Core Sound to Beaufort Harbor, $80,000; waterway, Beaufort to 
Jacksonville, $10,000; harbor of refuge, Cape Lookout, $50,000 ; Cape 
Fear River—above Wilmington, $12,000; at and below Wilmington, 
$500,000; Northeast (Cape Fear) River, $4,000; 
Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., $500,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I want to take just a few moments of 
your time to call your attention to what was said by probably 
the greatest legislator the Congress has had amongst its mem- 
bership in many years relative to this particular kind of legis- 
lation—that is, legislation for the improvement of the rivers 
and harbors of the country. A good deal has been said during 
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this debate about how we are seeking to disregard the estimate 
of the Budget officials. The estimate fixed by the Budget was 
arbitrary, and the hearings disclose this fact on page 881. A 
good deal has been said about the engineers and their demands. 
I think the statement of the gentleman from Illinois in this 
respect was very unjust. The engineers have not demanded 
anything. They are most splendid officials and gentlemen of 
the highest type. Let me call attention now to what was said 
by the late James R. Mann, whose death the Congress and the 
country so deeply deplore, with reference to legislation for 
river and harbor improvements. In January, 1917, after the 
ery of “pork barrel” had gone up from various parts of this 
Chamber and some parts of the country by those uninformed, 
Mr. Mann said: 


Whatever men may think about the merits of particular propositions 
in a bill, there is no legislation which comes ‘ore Congress which is 
xo criti y scanned by experts as are the river and harbor bills before 
they reach the House, * * There are more processes involved, and 
far more expert men, holy disinterested, unb „ uncontrolled by 
in reference to a river and harbor item than for any other 


Olitics, 
fegisiation provided by any legislative assembly in the world. (See 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 22, 1917, pp. 1976, 1977.) 


There is the opinion of one who studied such problems more 
than any man now on this floor. The engineers, in making 
their estimate of the amount that can profitably be expended 
for this work during the coming year, have only complied with 
the law. The Chief of Engineers submits his report annually. 
These figures are taken from that report. They are experts, 
who know more about the needs of the country with reference 
to its rivers and harbors than the Budget, than General Lord, 
or the President, or the Committee on Appropriations. This 
committee has labored arduously, and especially the gentleman 
from Wisconsin IMr. Strarrorp], on this item for rivers and 
harbors, but it is humanly impossible for these gentlemen to 
thoroughly study and understand the merits and demerits of 
every project. The engineers have only one purpose in view, 
and one alone. They are unbiased by politics or the hope of 
reward, and their only purpose is to serve this Nation to the 
best of their ability. I do not think it is right to let the charge 
go unchallenged that they have disregarded the President of 
the United States and demanded that this appropriation be 
raised to $56,000,000. The country needs every improvement 
this amount will be used for, and the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. MonvdELL] need not fear that the people of the country 
will ever brand this as a “pork-barrel” measure because it 
has raised the appropriation recommended by the Budget and 
the committee from $37,000,000 to $56,000,000. 

This is not waste but economy in the long run, for the very 
simple reason that no improvement is of value until it is com- 
pleted. This Nation has been very negligent within recent 
years in its treatment of this work. For myself, I would gladly 
support an appropriation sufficient to immediately complete 
every project which the Congress has authorized. This would 
be the wise course to pursue and the most economical one, 
because it would stop this costly and unbusinesslike manner of 
piecemeal work and more quickly give to the people improved 
facilities with which the present transportation situation might 
be greatly improved. 

Mr. ROACH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] 
talks about what the President has recommended in this mat- 
ter, and very freely quotes him in opposition to the amend- 
ment to increase the appropriation for rivers and harbors. 
Therefore, I feel justified, in answer to what he has said, in 
quoting from the President’s message to this Congress deliv- 
ered last December, which I believe more nearly expresses the 
attitude of the President than what Mr. MonDELL has said. 
Speaking in reference to the matter of transportation, the 
President said: 

I know of no problem exceeding in importance this one of trans- 
portation. 

I quote further from his message: 

The census of 1880 recorded a population of 50,000,000. In two 
decades more we Way reasonably expect to count thrice that num- 
ber. In the three decades ending in 1920 the country’s freight by 
rail increased from 631,000,000 tons to 2,234,000,000 tons; that is 
to say, while our population was increasing less than 70 per cent, 
the freight movement increased over 250 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman can not do 
that while the gentleman from Missouri is speaking. 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes; he can. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing the amendment. Pending 
that—I do not intend to press the point or order. 

Mr. ROACH. Let the gentleman make his point of order if 
he so desires. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Did the gentleman make the point of 
order, during my discussion of the matter earlier in the day, 
that I was not speaking to the amendment before the House? 

Mr. ROACH. I believe I did. I was vexed that so much 
confusion had arisen in the discussion of this important sub- 
ject. It was very unfortunate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I withdraw the point of order that 
I have made, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROACH. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, I 
pause here to inquire what Congress is doing to meet the ex- 
traordinary situation that the President of the United States 
has called to our attention in his message, and to which I have 
just called your attention. I quote still further from the Presi- 
dent’s message: 

Manifestly, we have need to begin on plans to coordinate all trans- 

rtation facilities. We should more effectively connect up our rail 

es with our carriers by sea. We ought to reap some benefit from 
the hundreds of millions expended on inland waterways, proving our 
capacity to utilize as well as expend. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that is just 
what the committee is attempting to do this afternoon in adept- 
ing this amendment. We are attempting to make it possible to 
improve for navigation and coordinate the great inland rivers of 
the country with the railroad systems of the country. It is not 
a question of competition; it is a question to my mind of 
coordinating our inland rivers and highways with our rail- 
road systems, making them one great transportation system. 
That, to my mind, is the solution of the transportation prob- 
lem which is now the most vital question confronting our Na- 
tion, and surely this Congress has sufficient intelligence to meet 
that problem and make the necessary solution in the manner 
which I have indicated. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 
A number of Members here are anxious to finish this bill. Is not 
debate exhausted upon the pending proposition? 

The CHAIRMAN. Debate will be exhausted when the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has concluded. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate-upon 
the paragraph and all amendments thereto, whether pro forma 
or not, be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland has been 
recognized in opposition to the amendment, and was on his 
feet when the gentleman from Alabama made the point of 
order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate close 
within the five minutes. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maryland 
has been recognized, and I do not believe he can be taken off 
his feet by such a motion as that. 

The CHAIRMAN. He can be stopped by a point of order, 
which the gentleman from Alabama proposed. He can not be 
taken off his feet by another Member to make a motion to 
close debate. The gentleman from Maryland is recognized in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. Chairman, I shall take only two minutes of 
the time of the committee. [Applause.] 

I agree with that side in their applause. I think debate 
should be terminated on this paragraph, and although I have 
five, I only shall speak for two minutes. [Applause.] The 
Budget estimate for 1924 is about $28,000,000. The Committee 
on Appropriations has recommended about $37,000,000. There 
is no city and no harbor more deeply interested in proper 
appropriations than the city of Baltimore. At the present time, 
on July 1, by report of the engineers, there is a balance of 
$437,809.73 unexpended in the Baltimore district. We are also 
interested in the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. The hear- 
ings show that there are about $800,000 still available for the 
canal. I voted against the Dempsey amendment for $56,589,910 
for the reason that the appropriation of $37,000,000 made by 
this bill is general and in the discretion of the War Depart- 
ment. I could not vote for the addition of $19,000,000 to the 
$37,000,000, an added tax burden on the whole people, on the 
bare hope of getting even a few more thousands for Baltimore. 
The great Baltimore Harbor can get more money by convincing 
the Chief of Engineers of its need. There is enough in the 
proposed $37,000,000 to take care of all the needs of Baltimore 
and also of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, for which 
$800,000 is now available and unexpended. The proposed 
amendment gives Baltimore no pledge of anything more. Bal- 
timore Harbor can stand on its own merits, 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HILL. Iwill yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman also observe in 
that report that all the money appropriated or allocated to 
Baltimore Harbor will expire on the ist day of October, and 
does not the gentleman further recognize in that report that 
the main channel of the Chesapeake Bay to Fort McHenry 
has shoaled and filled up $2,500,000 worth since the April 
appropriation has been made? 

Mr. HILL. The gentleman does not see that, and further- 
more he will say to the gentleman that he has more harbor in 
his district fhan the gentleman has in his district. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We are deeply interested 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I object to these two gentle- 
men playing politics at our expense. 

Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on the 
paragraph and all amendments thereto of whatever nature be 
now closed, 

The motien was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MUSCLE SHOALS, 
For the continuation of the work on Dam Numbered 2 on the Ten- 


nessee River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., $6,998,800: Provided, That the 
contract or contracts for such 


Secretary of War may enter into a 


„ house as may 
to prosecute the said pro, „ to be paid for as appro- 
ti 23 to exceed in the 


necessary 
priations may 
and heretofore 


ageregate $10,501,200, exclusive of the 
appropriated, 
` Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order against 
the paragraph. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to proceed for 10 minutes in case I 
shall want that much time. I may not use it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 10 minutés. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I submit it would be better 
order to decide the point of order that has been raised before 
any extended debate has been had. I have no objection to the 
gentleman having time after the point is decided, but I shall 
have to ask for the regular order with a view to expediting 

business, but I shall not object to the request of the gentleman 
after that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman demand the regular 
order? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York make 
the point of order! 

Mr. HICKS. I make the point of order against that paragraph 
that it is Jegislation on an appropriation bill and therefore in 
violation of the rule. 

The CHAIRMAN, To the proviso and nothing else? 

Mr. HIOKS. To the ‘proviso. I do not make it against the 
$10,000,000 because that is a continuation of a public work, 
but I make it against the authorization there which permits or 
authorizes the Secretary of War to enter into contracts for con- 
struction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order against the proviso 

Mr, ANTHONY. Mr, Chairman, I submit that it is merely 
an authorization and specifies the object for which the money 
may be expended. The appropriation of $10,000,000 would be 
in order unquestionably, and therefore the authorization is in 
order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the Muscle Shoals project 
was started under authority vested in the President of the 
United States during the war to construct needful projects of 
public improvements to carry on the war. Seventeen million 
dollars was authorized to be expended out of a lump-sum ap- 
propriation of $100,000,000 available for that purpose. Part of 
that project for the development of Muscle Shoals was the 
building of a dam and locks at the so-called Wilson Dam, Dam 
No. 2, just above Florence, Ala. The work was entered upon, 
Of the $17,000,000 for the construction work on the dam a year 
ago, all but a few hundred thousand dollars had been expended. 
The work for that year had been suspended because of the 
want of appropriation. In last year’s War Department appro- 
priation act, $7,500,000 was authorized. 

Mr. HICKS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York withdraws 
the point of order. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie] asks unanimous 
consent that he may speak for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause], The Chair hears none, 


Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I would like to have the attention of the committee while 
I make a few brief statements in connection with this matter. 
Section 124 of the national defense act was enacted into law in 
1916 by a combination of Members of Congress representing on 
the one hand those Members of Congress who stood out pre- 
eminently in favor of national defense and nationa! preparedness 
and on the other hand by those Members of Congress who felt 
that the agricultural interests of this country were paramount 
to all other interests of the country. So those two forces of men 
came together and enacted section 124 of the national defense 
act, out of which has grown the whole Muscle Shoals controversy. 
It provided for the issuance of $20,000,000 in bonds and author- 
ized the President todo many things. But there was not anything 
done until war came on. During the war the Wilson Dam was 
started under that authorization of the 1916 act, and $17,000,000 
was expended in building or preparing to build and partially 
building the Wilson Dam, That was a Democratic Congress. 
In 1919 the Republican Congress came into power in this House 
and a committee was appointed of prominent gentlemen to in- 
vestigate that whole matter. 

They made a very thorough investigation, and on May 18, 
1920, they submitted their report to this House, and one of the 
recommendations of that report, which was accepted and ap- 
proved by the House, read as follows: 

That no further funds should 
on the Muscle Shoals plant, and 15 F 
tions, changes, or additions to said plant should: be made, by Con- 
gress for the use of the War Department or any agency of the Gov- 
ernment acting under, through, and with said War tment, until 
fas policy as to the future of said plant shall be determined upon by 


That was adopted by a Republican Congress. Later on an at- 
tempt was made to carry an item in an appropriation bill for 
the year 1921 to continue this work. That was defented. After 
its defeat the Secretary of War invited proposals in connection 
with Muscle Shoals in keeping with this recommendation in that 
report, which was filed on May 18, 1920. Proposals were brought 
to the Secretary of War. They were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

The Committee on Military Affairs from March last until 
June last year held hearings on those various proposals, and 
when the appropriation bill came up last year containing an 
item to appropriate $7,500,000 for the continuance of this work 
there was a proviso put on it that it should not be available 
until the 1st day of October, in order that Congress might have 
the opportunity to define a policy in connection with this great 
and momentous undertaking. s 

The Committee on Military Affairs after months of hearings 
reported to this House in a bill, which is now on the calendar, the 
proposal submitted by Mr. Henry Ford with certain modifica- 
tions, It has been on that calendar for months. We who have 
labored for months on this matter and got it into the House of 
Representatives felt then and we feel now that the Congress of 
the United States should take this matter up and define the 
policy of the Government before we spend another dollar at 
Muscle Shoals. [Applause.] It is common, ordinary business 
sense, and I have talked about it with the leaders of this House 
and with the floor leader, the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Monpert]; and you remember the statement he made months 
ago, when we had the other appropriation bill up, that he hoped 
we would reach this bill. I have talked with him recently, 
and he says he still has hopes that we will reach consideration 
of the bill now on the calendar. Our late lamented colleague, 
James R. Mann, for whom I have had the highest admiration 
and respect, when I found I could not be here when the ship 
subsidy bill was up was communicated with by me. I wrote 
to Mr. Mann and told him that if in our judgment we were 
going to consider the ship subsidy bill in all justice to the 
agricultural interests of the country we should take up this 
Muscle Shoals proposition and consider that also. Mr. Mann 
wrote back to me and said: “By the way, I am for the ship 
subsidy bill and I am for the other proposition also, and I 
think that they should both be considered and acted upon by 
Congress.” 

Now, I do not wish to make any fight on this appropriation. 
If it is the wisdom of Congress to go on appropriating money 
to build dams and let contracts to the steel industries of this 
country to install machinery down there without any plan, 
without knowing who is to operate this work, whether it is 
to be a governmental operation or some private client is to 
get it, that is a matter that concerns every one of us. Gen- 
tlemen, the great interest shown here this afternoon for the 
little rivers and harbors of our country, when men rallied in 
here in behalf of these various items and carried that appro- 
priation through the House, gentlemen, is infinitesimal com- 
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pared with the great and far-reaching importance of this 
measure. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to say to you, gentlemen, here, as a Republican, 
I am pleading with the organization of this House to give us 
an opportunity to consider this matter, and if you do not ap- 
prove of the Ford proposal, strike it out and send it from this 
room; but, for God’s sake, let us demonstrate to the people 
of this country and to the world that we are capable of han- 
dling big things in a big way. And I want to say to both sides 
of this House that from Maine to California and from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, in the cottages and in the humble homes 
they are expecting action from Congress. [Applause.] I want 
to say now that we can not afford longer, in my judgment, to 
delay defining a policy. [Applause.] Let the appropriation go, 
gentlemen. I shall not fight it. But I do hope—I have confi- 
dence still—that my party, the party of which I am so proud, 
the party whose record stands for achievement, will take up 
this great proposition and settle it before we go to our homes 
on the 4th day of March. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKENZIE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. You propose to spend a lot more money at 
Muscle Shoals? Suppose we do spend it? If we do, can we 
dispose of that property for as much money as we appropriate 
here? 

Mr. McKENZIE. I doubt it. 

Mr. MADDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, up to the present time we 
have spent $103,000,000 on Muscle Shoals. Last year we appro- 
priated $7,500,000. We are proposing to appropriate in this bill 
$6,800,000 to carry on the work of completing Dam No. 2, and 
we are proposing a contract authorization of something over 
$10,000,000 to complete the work. 

We believe, after careful investigation, that the wisest busi- 
ness in connection with this problem is to complete it, and com- 
plete it at the earliest possible day. We realize, as well as 
anybody can, that if this property is allowed to deteriorate by 
leaving it uncompleted, whatever we have invested in it will 
be a total loss, and for one I also realize that if the Government 
undertakes to operate it after it is completed, it will be sub- 
stantially a total loss. But I believe that the time has come 
when we ought to make some disposition of the problem by de- 
claring a policy. [Applause.] What that policy is to be will 
be decided by this House and by the Senate. But whatever the 
policy is to be, it should be decided without delay. [Ap- 
plause.] 

After we do complete this work I am.unwilling to have the 
Government carry it on as a business. It can not do it success- 
fully. I do not look for any war, yet I believe the possible 
war needs of the Nation to be of such vital importance that we 
ought to have a plant down there which will make the nitrates 
we need in case of war. [Applause.] In time of peace I be- 
lieve we ought to utilize this great institution in which we have 
invested so much money for the making of fertilizer, so that 
the farmers of the Nation may get whatever advantage there 
is out of that. [Applause.] It is too large an investment to 
leave idle. 

Mr. LONGWORTH rose. 

Mr. MADDEN. I realize what the gentleman from Ohio is 
going to say, that the process down there is obsolete, that it 
is not the most economical process; but we can easily modify 
that. Somebody will have genius enough to do it. Now, there 
ought to be legislation enacted by the Congress to settle the 
problem of what we are going to do with this great work. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is ordinarily a very 
marvelous guesser, but he did not get the purport of my ques- 
tion. My question is not as to the plant at all. It is simply 
as to the dam. If we complete this dam, does the gentleman 
regard that as committing Congress to several other dams con- 
templated in the navigation program? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I think this: When we complete this 
dam we will have put the institution down there in a condition 
that will justify somebody in taking it over and investing the 
large amount of money that will be necessary to be invested in 
it for the establishment of a going business which will inure to 
the advantage of the American people, and I believe that the 
time has come for us to do that. 

I want to say this, further, that in the past I made no study 
of this problem. I recall the statement of my very beloved, 
recently deceased colleage, Mr. Mann, when this subject was 
last up on the floor. He asked the House then to forego the 
consideration of the problem at that time. He made the prom- 


ise that if the House would agree with him he would make a 
study of it, and he would be prepared to give the House the 
benefit of his study and cooperate with those who were anxious 
to dispose of the question at the earliest date possible. He is 
gone. He is not able to carry out the promise then made to the 
House. He and I knew each other from boyhood. I loved him 
as no other man in America loved him, and I have assumed the 
responsibility of following up the study that he promised to 
make. [Applause.] I am making that study, and I have it 
fairly well completed, and I will have views on this subject 
before a very late date; and I will be prepared, not with the 
same ability that he possessed, to present this case and to co- 
operate with Members of Congress who want to settle the ques- 
tion, to the end that we may be able to prove to the American 
people that we can decide a great question in which everybody 
in the United States must be more or less interested. [Ap- 
plause.] So before I close I say that I hope nobody will ob- 
ject to the provisions in this item in the bill, because we are 
only proceeding in an orderly way to accomplish what must be 
done in any event; and before the end of this session—I do not 
want to postpone it to another session—personally I will be 
ready to take up the question with anybody at any time after 
we get all our appropriation bills out of the way. [Applause.] 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, of course I am very much in- 
terested in this Muscle Shoals item. So far as the war pur- 
poses and uses of Muscle Shoals are concerned, that is abso- 
lutely behind us. The Government, of course, would not act 
so stupidly as not to have this plant in readiness in time of 
war. We do not want to be caught in the position that we 
were in when we were trying to buy Chilean nitrates, and we 
held our breath here and the world did not realize and 
Congress itself did not realize exactly the straits we were in 
at the beginning of the war. It looked at one time as if we 
might have war with Chile in order to get the necessary ni- 
trates. 

But the phase of this question in which I am interested 
is the one mentioned by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MADDEN] when he spoke of our departed friend, Mr. Mann. 
He was deeply interested in this matter. He has given this 
matter considerable study. Mr. Mann was interested in the 
development of Muscle Shoals, not so much on account of its 
war value but on account of the fertilizer proposition, the 
development of which would make it a most useful instru- 
mentality to the people of the United States. I have no pa- 
tience with the idea that the method to be used in the manu- 
facture of nitrates for war purposes, in contemplation during 
the late war, will be the method used when this plant is com- 
pleted. I believe that the future of this Nation depends 
upon its soil improvement and development. No nation is 
stronger than its soil. No nation is stronger than the products 
of the farm. In time of war that determines the nation’s 
strength. In time of peace it determines its prosperity. In 
the development of this great activity, so necessary in war time, 
we can make it do more for the people in time of peace than 
it will do in time of war; and as we love peace more than we 
love war, we ought to be more willing to devote our money and 
time and talent to the welfare of mankind along peaceful lines. 

As far as the completion of the Muscle Shoals proposition is 
concerned, nebody desires it more than I. There is only one 
thing of which I am afraid in this proviso. In appropriating 
this $10,000,000 and in making the gates and the machinery 
which will be necessary to use the power to be developed there, 
I do not want anything to be done that will prevent the accept- 
ance by Congress of the offer of Henry Ford, if it is decided to 
be desirable to accept it when we come to consider that ques- 
tion. It is a matter that ought to be determined by Congress 
and not by the Secretary of War. I do not want any step taken 
that will prevent the consideration either of the Ford offer 
or one that is just as good for the American people. Per- 
sonally, I do not believe there is more than one man in the 
United States capable of doing as much for Muscle Shoals 
and as much for the American people as Mr. Ford's offer now 
proposes. If there is anyone else, let him come forward and 
make a better proposition. 

I believe that Mr. Ford, with all of his success, has really 
seen a great vision, and if he desires to build for himself a 
monument that will last as long as water flows from the 
heights of the Alleghenies to the sea, he has an opportunity 
here to do it, and will benefit every humble farmer and benefit 
every mouth that is to be fed in America. It seems to me that 
in doing this he has looked far into the future and seen a 
great vision. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I am unwilling that 
any step should be taken which will in any way prejudice the 
consideration of his offer. I will ask gentlemen here if anyone 
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believes that this proviso will in anywise affect the offer which 
Mr. Ford now has pending? 


Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it will. 

Mr. SISSON. You do not? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not. 

Mr. SISSON. The reason I am asking this question is 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] has studied 
this matter, and I say it frankly, that whenever he devotes 
himself to any great problem and gives all of his mind to it, 
he is a man of so great capacity that he is able to reach con- 
clusions which, as a rule, are successful ones. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think it would interfere with 
anything of that sort. 

Mr. SISSON. Is there any idea in the mind of anyone that 
this item was placed in the appropriation bill with any idea 
of foreclosing in any way the Ford proposition? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON, I yield. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Without reference to the Henry Ford 
proposition and keeping in mind that I was one of the two 
Members of the Republican side that voted in favor of the 
acceptance of the Ford offer, does not the gentleman think 
that this ought to be a matter that should be submitted to the 
membership of this Congress to be n? 

Mr, SISSON. I do; I do not think this matter should be 
determined by the Secretary of War. I am absolutely certain 
that under the law the Secretary of War might fix the policy, 
although the Secretary of War has said to our committee and 
other committees that he has no right to fix this policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I ask unanimous consent for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISSON, Now, if the Secretary of War has not that 
power, of course, Congress will have to fix it. I believe that 
this policy that means so much, Congress ought to hold within 
its own grasp—the power to determine what shall be done with 
Muscle Shoals. I agree with the gentleman from Illinois that 
something ought to be done at once with Muscle Shoals. I 
think it ought to be determined at this session. I am more 
than willing that it should be done at this session. 

If we can make a successful disposition of it at this session, 
this Congress will have to its credit one of the greatest pieces 
of constructive legislation that ever laid at the door of any 
Congress or will lie at the door of any Congress in the future. 
J think this is a task the proper solution of which requires the 
greatest intellect and financial mind in the Government at this 
time. I do not know of anything that can be made to inure 
more to the benefit of the American people than the proper 
use of this wonderful power. Let your mind’s eye go down 
each year and see every little cottage home being improved 
because it is surrounded by land getting better and better every 
year, applying the Coue principle—getting better by the appli- 
cation of fertilizer that comes from this wonderful plant which 
the good God has put in the midst of this country. I say it is 
a vision that is a beautiful vision to any man who wants to 
contemplate a flourishing land, and especially the encourage- 
ment of those men who labor and toil in the sun. A man that 
does not appreciate the sun-crowned hand of toil, the man that 
handles the plow—if he does not sympathize with that man he 
ought not to occupy a seat in this end of the Capitol or the 
other, because that Is the basis of all wealth of the country. 
There has never been a nation destroyed when the sun-crowned 
hand of toil that goes out in the sunshine and the rain to cul- 
tivate the fields, the man that goes into the mines to labor 
with his hands—when they are prosperous and contented, when 
they are well fed and well clothed and well housed—you never 
heard of that great nation being destroyed and you never heard 
of a revolution being successful in such a nation. The strength 
of a nation is not in its palaces; it is not in its railroad facili- 
ties; it is not in its factories; it is not in its stocks and bonds; 
the strength of a nation is in the brawn and muscle that labors 
in the mines and on the farm and in the factory throughout the 
nation. When these men are strong, when these men are happy, 
when these men are contented they will rise up to the defense 
of the flag, and the nation is invincible and unconquered and 
unconquerable. That is the vision we see in the future if the 
Federal Government devotes some of its time and means and 
mighty energies toward the development of the plant at Muscle 
Shoals. That is why our deceased colleague, Mr. Mann, took 
upon himself the burden of studying this; he could see such 
a great future for the American people in its development. I 
want to congratulate the country that it is within the power 


of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] to carry on the 
great work of his dear friend, Mr. Mann, who was nearest 
and dearest to us all at the time of his death. [{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 103, line 17, strike out the figures $6,998,800.” 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I am not insisting on this amendment, but 
merely use it for the purpose of getting the floor, and expect 
later to ask unanimous consent to withdraw it. I do, how- 
ever, want to express my opinion very briefly. I was one of 
those who joined in the report which the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. McKenzir]} just read, in which our committee recom- 
mended that no further money be appropriated or used in this 
Muscle Shoals project until we established some policy. That 
was two years ago, and it represented the opinion of the Re- 
publican side of this House at least. Since that time the 
Republicans have taken charge of the country, we are running 
it, and this is our job and we ought to attend to it. In my 
judgment it is an extremely important proposition and one 
that ought to be decided before we go home on the 4th of 
March. I believe as soon as we get these appropriation bills 
out of the road the Rules Committee ought to bring in this 
Muscle Shoals proposition, set it down for hearing, so that we 
may thresh it out and fasten upon some policy. I am not 
saying this because I am an advocate of the Ford offer. I do 
not know whether I am for that proposition or not. That is 
a matter I shall have something to say about hereafter. I do 
know that something will have to be done, and I believe I do 
know that the majority sentiment of the House is against 
Government operation of this plant. That means but one 
thing, either let it lie idle or lease it to somebody who shall 
run it. Of course, the lease proposition is the proper one, and 
it should be leased on proper conditions. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. KEARNS. What does the gentleman have in mind when 
he says “lease”? Does he mean to lease the dam or the 
two nitrate plants? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I would lease the nitrate plants, 
and if it was necessary to run it properly, to accomplish the 
purpose, I would lease the dam also. 

Mr. KEARNS. Then the gentleman would not be in favor of 
giving the two nitrate plants to some one? 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. I am not in favor of giving them 
to anybody, for this reason: We built them as a nitrate proposi- 
tion. The Government ought to have in mind always a few 
cardinal principles. In the first place, we ought to keep those 
nitrate plants so that in case of war, or threatened war, we 
ean use them for the purposes for which they were intended. 
Everybody will agree with that, I think. 

Mr. KEARNS. Everybody does not agree with that. There 
have been two reports here, both of which advocate the giving 
of these nitrate plants—and I use the word “ give” advisedly, 
not to sell them—to Mr. Ford, 

Mr. FIELDS. Oh, the Ford proposition reserved them to the 
Government for military purposes, to be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment in five days as a complete organization. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. We will take care of that when 
we get to it. In the first place, we do not want to run it; the 
Government does not want to operate it. Therefore we should 
lease it to somebody. We should lease it with the provision 
that we can always get it back when we need it for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. Second, I think it is the senti- 
ment of this House that it ought to be used in time of peace to 
make fertilizers or elements of fertilizers. 

Mr. KEARNS. In the Ford offer he agreed to use 100,000 
horsepower in the manufacture of fertilizer and the other 
900,000 horsepower, which he says he can develop in the manu- 
facture of anything that he wants to manufacture, unrestrained. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. That may be true, but we will 
thrash that thing out when we get to it. It ought to be used 
to make fertilizer. 

Mr. KEARNS. I agree with that. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, And there ought to be a contract 
entered so that this fertilizer can be sold directly to the people 
who are interested, viz, the farmers of the country, and not 
through any middlemen, or with any intervening profits, and 
we ought to always retain in the hands of the Government 
the right to say that this product should be sold at reasonable 
prices and for a reasonable profit. In this way we would ac- 
complish two very useful purposes, In the first place, we would 
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get rid of all this overhead expense which we are now paying 
to run these plants, if we turn them into private hands, and in 
the second place, we would start manufacturing something that 
the people of the country want, that the people of the country 
need, something that is essential for our agricultural pros- 
perity, and is for the best interests of the whole country. I 
seriously hope that in the early future we will take some action 
upon this matter. 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks upon this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. ROBSION. Mr. Speaker, many people are under the im- 
pression that Congress appropriates a certain sum of money 
for the improvement of each river and harbor to be improved. 
This formerly was the policy of Congress, but in the Sixty- 
fifth Congress this policy was changed and all river and harbor 
improvement and maintenance were placed under the War De- 
partment. The War Department, by its engineers, investigates 
and reports upon the advisability of the improvement of the 
rivers and harbors of the country and submits estimates to the 
Budget Bureau, and the Budget Bureau in turn submits esti- 
mates to the President, and the President submits what he con- 
siders proper estimates to Congress in a lump sum, and Con- 
gress appropriates a lump sum. Congress, of course, has the 
power to increase or decrease these estimates, The lump sum 
appropriated by Congress is expended by the War Department 
on the maintenance of projects completed and for the construc- 
tion of new projects. Money appropriated for rivers and har- 
bors is carried in the Army appropriation bill. The Committee 
on Appropriations, acting on the estimates submitted by the 
President, has included in the Army appropriation bill now 
before us for consideration $37,000,000 for the maintenance and 
construction for all rivers and harbors for the whole country 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924. The Army engineers, 
who have made a careful study of this problem, have submitted 
a most careful estimate of the amount of money needed for the 
coming year. They say we must have $56,589,910, 

I FAVOR THE INCREASE. 


The Army engineers have asked this sum. The Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors of the House, I am advised, have unani- 
mously urged the need of $56,589,910. Mr. Dempsry, of New 
York, the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
has offered an amendment urging the House to increase the 
appropriation for rivers and harbors for the coming year from 
$37,000,000 to $56,589,910. I strongly favor the adoption of this 
amendment. It will require a large part of the $37,000,000 for 
the maintenance of the completed projects, and there will be 
very little money for new construction unless we appropriate 
the $56,589,910 asked by the Army engineers and the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

CUMBERLAND RIVER SHOULD BE IMPROVED NOW. 


The War Department in a strong report has urged the improve- 
ment of Cumberland River. This report shows that the part 
of Tennessee and Kentucky penetrated by the Cumberland 
River is rich in agricultural, timber, mineral, and fruit products. 
It is one of the most fertile and productive river valleys of the 
Nation; yet it is the most destitute of transportation facilities 
of any section of the United States. Twenty-one locks and dams 
are necessary from Nashville, Tenn., to Burnside, Ky. Eight 
of these have been built, but none have built for some years. 
Thirteen remain to be built. Seven have been built on the lower 
end and one built on the upper end. The Government has 
spent millions of dollars already in putting in these eight locks, 
but they are of little value and will be of little value until the 
work is completed. A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. A river is of no more value to shipping than its shallowest 
water. Until these 13 locks are built boats can use the Cumber- 
land River only from December until May of each year. This 
could be done if there were no locks or dams. We can not use 
the river from May until December. We can not use it at the 
very season of the year we need it to ship minerals, timber, 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, cattle, and other farm products, 
With this rivet improved all of the way and so that it conld 
be used throughout the year I think millions of tons would be 
carried over it each year. There are no railroads in this section, 
and the public highways are in bad shape. 

The country needs the products from this great rich valley, 
and the people need the money for their products. The people 
of Tennessee and the counties in Kentucky involved have met 
the Government requirements in the way of taking care of 
overflow damages and landing sites, and we are anxious now 


It will cost about 


to have the Government improve this river. 
$7,000,000 to complete this work upon the Cumberland River, 
but under this bill only about $535,000 could be used for it for 
the coming fiscal year. I am for this amendment and this in- 
crease because I believe it will give more money for the im- 
provement of the Cumberland River and the other rivers of the 


Nation. There are many other navigable rivers in the same 
condition as the Cumberland River. I am opposed to wasting 
money on rivers the improvement of which would not be of 
economic value to the country and whose improvement is not 
necessary to give to the people the proper transportation for 
their products. The Whr Department has said in its report 
that the Cumberland River when improved will be of great value 
to the sections penetrated by it and to the country as a whole 
and that this section is in great need of this improvement, 
OUR COUNTRY NEFDS HIGHWAY AND WATER TRANSPORTATION. 

All agree that the improvement of our highways and rivers 
is of great economic value to the country. This being true, why 
this niggardly policy? Let us improve our highways and water- 
Ways now and begin at the earliest date possible to reap the 
benefits that will flow from their improvement, It costs mil- 
lions from year to year for the upkeep and maintenance of 
these incomplete river projects, but we are receiving no benefits 
from our investment and will not until they are completed. 

COUNTRY NEDDS MORE, CHEAPER, AND BETTER TRANSPORTATION. 

The railroads are not meeting the transportation needs of 
the country, and they can not do so. If America is to be 
properly fed, clothed, warmed, and sheltered, we must have 
better, cheaper, gnd enlarged transportation facilities. Wash- 
ington and other cities are begging for coal at any price, and 
coal is being rationed in the cities and in the nonproducing 
coal sections of the country, yet we are told, and it is a fact, 
that America can produce nearly twice as much coal as she 
can use and export, 

I represent one of the greatest and best soft-coal producing 
sections of this country. Our mines could produce three to 
four times as much coal as is being produced and shipped, and 
they would be doing so, but they can not get railroad products 
or means of transportation. For months the coal mines of 
my district have been running as a rule about one day to the 
week and standing idle the remainder of the time. This makes 
coal high and scarce. What is true of that coal section is 
true of many other coal sections of the country, and what is 
true of coal is also true of farm products and other commodi- 
ties of the Nation. The railroads can not furnish the cars 
and the cost of railroad transportation is too outrageously high, 
It is a crying shame with coal and other commodities scarce 
and high priced in the cities and many of the industries of the 
country running at one-third or less of the time that could 
and would produce more than enough coal and supplies for the 
country if they had means of transportation to carry it from 
the producers to the consumers. Great quantities of fruit 
and vegetables go to waste every year because of lack of trans- 
portation. Thousands of bushels of fine apples and other fruits 
rotted in my district during the last year while we are paying 
around 8 to 10 cents per pound for apples in the cities. Amer- 
ica must improve her highways and rivers. It will reduce the 
cost of transportation and will insure prompt transfer of the 
products of the Nation to the consumer. i 

Although the railroads can not carry the commerce of this 
country, yet many of the railroads are putting up an organized 
fight against the improvement of our highways and rivers. 

MUSCLE SHOALS SHOULD BE COMPLETED AND OPERATED, 


I favor the appropriation carried in this bill for the com- 
pletion of Muscle Shoals dam and plant. We have there an 
investment of over $100,000,000. Unless we complete that proj- 
ect and put it in operation it will soon deteriorate and go to 
waste. I do not favor its operation by the Government. It 
should be completed and leased to some private concern. If 
Mr. Ford has submitted the best proposition the contract should 
be awarded to him. It is said that this great plant is equipped 
to manufacture fertilizer and fertilizer products. 

I want to see this plant used to manufacture fertilizer for 
the benefit of the farmers of the country. There is a constant 
increasing demand for fertilizer, This should be produced as 
cheaply as possible and sold to our farmers as cheaply as pos- 
sible. Some of the big fertilizer firms are fighting this propo- 
sition. It will be a good thing for the country to complete this 
plant and tet Henry Ford or some other concern manufacture 
fertilizer and give real and active competition to the big Fer- 
tilizer Trust of the country. Again, the power from this plant 
will furnish power for thousands of industries in many of the 
Southern States. All of this will bring about employment for 
thousands of people. This Congress should settle the policy of 
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the Government toward Muscle Shoals, and this action should 
be taken by Congress before it adjourns March 4. If the 
contract is entered into with Mr. Ford or anyone else, the rights 
of the American people, of course, should be protected and 
safeguarded ; but let us complete it and put it in operation, and 
let us be getting some revenue for the Government and at the 
same time help the farmers and the industrial development of 
the country. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
granted me the right to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
ask that I be permitted to extend them in 8-point type. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanmious consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in 
8-point type. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. On what subject? 

Mr. McSWAIN. On the 25 per cent excess proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ALMON. Mr. Chairman, while I am heartily in favor of 
the acceptance of the offer of Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals, 
still I am in favor of the appropriation and authorization in 
this bill for Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals. The question of the 
completion of Dam No. 2 at Muscle Shoals and the acceptance 
of the offer of Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals are two separate 
and distinct propositions. Everybody, so far as I am advised, 
whether they be for or against the Ford offer, favor the com- 
pletion of this dam, If the Ford offer is not accepted, the dam 
will be completed. If the Ford offer is accepted, it will also 
be completed, together with another dam, known as Dam No. 3. 

If this appropriation is not made and Congress should fail to 
accept the Ford offer. before the 4th of March, the work on the 
dam will close down the 1st of next July for the want of funds. 
This, everybody will agree, should not occur. The dam should 
be completed with as little delay as possible. Good progress is 
being made in the construction of the dam since work was re- 
sumed last summer. About 2,000 men are engaged on the work 
and about 2,000 yards of concrete is being poured daily. The 
engineers estimate that it will take about three years to com- 
plete it. The Chief of Engineers has recommended the authori- 
zation feature of this bill in order to contract for such machin- 
ery, gates, and other metal works, and for such materials as 
may be needed in the construction of the locks, dam, and power 
house. While not more than $6,998,800, the amount carried in 
this bill, will be actually expended during the next fiscal year, 
still the work will reach a stage where it will be necessary to 
make contracts for lock gates, gates on the dam, and other 
metal work, and also additional equipment for the power house, 
which will take a year or so to fabricate, and which will be 
needed by the end of that time, and without this authorization 
to make such contracts the work would be delayed very mate- 
rially, This is the usual businesslike and economical way to 
carry on such construction work. 

When the Ford bill is taken up in the House for consider- 
ation, which should and I presume will be done within the 
next few days, a provision can be placed in it authorizing 
and directing, the Secretary of War to use any unexpended 
balance of the appropriation for Dam No. 2 in carrying out 
the provisions of the Ford offer, and charge the Ford company 
with interest on the same in accordance with the provisions 
contained in the offer made by Mr. Ford. 

The only effect the acceptance of the Ford offer would have 
upon the construction work on this day would be, instead of 
the actual work being done by the Government it would be 
done by the Ford company under the direction of the Chief 
of Engineers. In either case the money would be furnished 
by the Government. 

Do not let anyone deceive himself or claim that Muscle 
Shoals is being taken care of by the continuation of the work 
upon and the completion of Dam No. 2. If Congress does not 
consider and accept the Ford offer now, because this dam is 
not completed, then the same reason could be assigned for 
the next three years, and until the dam is completed. 

When the Secretary of War invited Mr. Ford to make his 
offer he did not prescribe as a condition that the question of 
acceptance would be held in abeyance for four years until 
water power Dam No. 2 was completed. Such was not in 
contemplation when the Ford offer was made and referred to 
the Military Committee of the House. If the House was going 
to wait three or four years until the dam was finished before 
the Ford offer should be considered and voted on, the five 
and a half months’ time and labor of the Military Committee 
in holding hearings, visiting Muscle Shoals, and reporting the 
bill providing for the acceptance of the Ford offer was all in 
vain and useless, 

The people back in our districts, and the farmers especially, 
are complaining seriously about Congress not acting upon the 


the House has 3 


offer of Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals. They do not know and 
can not understand why it is that it can not be called up, con- 
sidered, and voted on in the House. We know and understand 
that it can not be done without a rule being reported by the 
Rules Committee of the House. Such a rule was requested 
nearly six months ago in the form of a resolution introduced by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. McKenzie], acting chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, but the Rules Committee has 
not acted upon nor reported the resolution. 

It was at one time said by some of the Republican managers 


‘In the House that we did not have the time to consider this legis- 


lation and that the Members of the House had not had an op- 
portunity to study it. Between now and the 4th of March we 
would have ample time to discuss and vote upon this bill, The 
Members of the House have certainly had time to study the Ford 
offer and the reports of the committees, for the subject has 
been before Congress for more than a year and a half. So, no 
reasonable or satisfactory excuse can now be assigned for not 
giving the representatives of the people in this House an oppor- 
tunity to vote upon this important question, in which the great 
body of the American people are so vitally interested. 

The farmers are demanding of Congress the acceptance of 
the Ford offer. It has the indorsement of the Mississippi Valley 
Association, the various farm organizations, union labor, Ameri- 
can Legion, and every other organization which has investigated 
the subject. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALMON. TI will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any different reason for going 
ahead with the work now than there was a year ago when the 
gentleman and his Democratic colleagues voted to defer the con- 
struction of this work until October? 

Mr. AL MON. I did vote with the majority of 40 Members in 
this House to postpone the $7,500,000 carried in the last Army 
appropriation bill for Dam No. 2 for 90 days, and I did so 
because I hoped that Congress would take up and dispose of, 
during that time, the legislation which had been reported to 
the House by the Military Committee looking to the acceptance 
of the offer of Henry Ford for Muscle Shoals, and I do not think 
that there was but little delay to the work by reason of that 
extension, for the reason that there was nearly $1,000,000 of 
other funds available and used between the 1st of July and the 
ist of October on this dam. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Permit me to state what was sald in re- 
sponse to the inquiry by the chairman of our subcommittee: 

Mr. ANTHONY. The proviso adopted in con - 
kon of a ae until after the kst of 988582 tan ranita ia Lg 
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General TAYLOR. Very materially; yes, sir. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Has it practically delayed the work one year? 

General TAYLOR. It depends altogether on what happens in the next 
few weeks, If the 8 had been available on the ist of July, we 
could have started immediately and gone vigorously to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. I ask unanimou§ consent that I may proceed 
for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Members of this 
House who are members of the Rules Committee and the Re- 
publican steering committee of the majority, who have it in 
their power to bring the Ford bill before the House for con- 
sideration and vote, or keep it from being done, will cause to 
be reported to the House within the next few days a rule 
making provision for the consideration and vote upon the Ford 
bill. Whether they are in favor of or opposed to the Ford 
offer, I believe that they would be willing to give to the repre- 
sentatives of the people an opportunity to vote upon this im- 
portant question. 

I am delighted to hear and know that Mr. Mappen, Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, Mr. GRAHAM, all of Illinois; Mr. Lonawortu, of Ohio; 
and other prominent and influential leaders on the Republican 
side of the House declare in favor of the Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion being taken up and disposed of at this session of Congress, 
and am also pleased to hear them state that they are not only 
in favor of the completion of the water-power development at 
Muscle Shoals but that the plant at Muscle Shoals should be 
utilized and operated for the manufacture of fertilizer. This, 
T am sure, will be very pleasing news to the country and espe- 
cially to the farmers, who are so vitally interested in this ques- 
tion. [Applause.] 

I ask leave to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think the Recorp ought 
to show what took place on the floor of the House in view of 
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the fact that we were denied debate on the important question 
of voting $20,000,000 that was not necessary, so L object. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Ilinois: 
censent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minois: asks: unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word: Mr, Chairman, I shall support the item under 
consideration, carried in this bill! I think it is proper under 
all! the circumstances: that this dam should be completed as 
soon as possible. I was delighted to hear that the chairman 
of the Committee om Appropriations has devoted: and is: going 
to continue to devote his splendid abilities: to a solution of 
this very vexing and important question. I want it understood 
that so far as I am individually concerned my opposition in 
the past to certain phases of this power and navigation: scheme 
has not been at all because I did not think that some use 
ought to be made of that plant which we now have in existence; 
im tlie direction of producing cheap fertilizer. T have come to 
the conclusion that we ought not to wait very much longer 
to decide upon some plan. For one I shall be to a large: extent 
guided by the mature opinion of the gentleman from: Minois 
[Mr. Mapper]. I agree also with the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. McKenzie) that this Congress is perfectly eapable of 
doing big things in a big way: I am prepared myself, though 
I have not formed any definite opinion as to exactly what 
ought to be done with this plant, to have it brought before the 
House at the earliest possible moment [applause], and I sin- 
cerely hope that it may be possible at this session of Congress 
to dispose of this whole business: [Applause:]' Í 

Mr: GARRETT of Tennessee: Mr. Chairman, the expres- 
sions made by various gentlemen upon the majority side are 
extremely gratifying’ to those of us who for such a long time 
have been struggling here to try to get the policy declared in 
regard to this great plant—not only the dam but the: nitrate 
plant itself. In the Sixty-sixtly Congress the Ordnance Division 
of the War Department asked for an appropriation with a 
view of making alterations in the plant so as to manufacture 
ammonium sulphate rather than ammonium nitrate. They 
desired a fund for making the necessary changes and also for 
the power capital. It was while that bill was pending that 
the report of the Graham committee was made which declared 
that nothing should be done in the way of appropriating for 
the dam; and it went further than that and declared, and the 
majority side of the House adopted it as a policy, that there 
should not be Government operation. 

Following in the lead of that, following that report, it will 
be remembered that, after a very warm contest here in the 
House, the House refused to make an appropriation to continue 
the work upon the dam. Of course; that was a great mistake: 
a great mistake. A year's time has been lost, and I do not 
know how much money two or three million dollars, probably. 
But that is one of the mistakes that has been made, and that 
is past. 

The particular thing upon which I wish to congratulate the 
House and the country is that we have the assurances now of 
many of the strong men upon the majority side, men who are 
in leading positions and who have strong. words to say in re- 
gard to what shall be the procedure in the House, that the 
House is going to have an opportunity to vote upon this propo- 
sition before the conclusion of the present Congress. [Ap- 
plause.] That is all I have to say at this time: 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey moves 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey.. Mr. Chairman, I should not 
take the time of the committee except. that I spent three 
months on this subject. quite recently, coming into it. without 
any previous prejudice of any kind, sort, or description. What 
I have to say is embodied in minority views which. are only 
three pages long, and as I may possibly. leave out what is in 
these three pages I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including those minority views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in tlie 
manner indicated. Is, there. objection? 

Mr.. STAFFORD.. What. is the gentleman's request? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. To put in three pages of 
minority, views which are out of print. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the gentleman can defer that 
until to-morrow. I would like the Record: to show. absolutely, 
the proceedings, of the House. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous || 


Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. If the gentleman. objects; I 
will not take any more time on that point. 
Mr. Chairman, there is no sort of doubt that Dam No. 2: 


‘ought to be completed. It costs $40,000,000. Whether it was 


worth while: to begin it 1 sometimes: doubt: Perhaps a canal 
carrying: the water around: would serve the same purpose. 


But we have spent 816,000,000 upon it, and we appropriated! 


$7,500,000 for it last year; and that dam should be completed. 


I say. that because. it will be profitable to complete it; it can 


be leased: when completed. It can not be leased) now; because 
no one is going in to spend $10,000,000) or $15,000,000 or 
$20,000,000. to: complete it. Even: Mr: Ford is not doing that. 
He asked the United States to: furnish: the money with which 
it: should be done. 

It will certainly pay: It furnishes; for 98 per cent of the 
time — that is, all of every year except a few days—it furnishes 
100,000 horsepower, primary power, which, it is testified). can: 
be sold on the switchboard at 5 mills a kilowatt hour; which 
amounts to $81.28: a horsepower, or $3/128,000 a year. 

That is a great deal of money; and the dam is: wort complet 
ing. I would like to see it used, if it can be, for making fer- 
tilizer. Ddo not consider that the Ford: offer amounts to a 
row of pins for that. He says: he will make: fertilizers: after 
the dam is completed according: to: demand, and he will make 
them if he makes 8 per cent profit; and: we all know that im 
times of peace nitrates can: be bought much cheaper from Chile 
than they cam be made here; andi the phospherus: and potash 
can not be made at all. He will not make nitrates but make 


| fertilizer with materials bought from outside. 


The nitrate plant: upon that property will be useful to us in 
time of war, but it makes: the nitrate: at a cost of three ar four 
or ſive times what nitrate can be bought for, and it is not worth 
tulking about at the present time. 

But the dam will bring in over $3,000,000!) a year if you just 
lease the power. It likewise: has on it an engine that cost 
$10,000,000) and furnishes: 80,000 more horsepower, and which; 
by being worked a quarter of the year only; will add 80,000 
horsepower to that 100,000, and! the cost being only one-fourth; 
it is 60,000: net horsepower, or at that same rate $1,800,000 
more net income. 

Now, the odd! thing about Mr: Ford's: offer is that: he asks 
that: this: great machinery be given to him; and that it shall 
no longer accrue in value to the Government. It is not to be 
nail but deeded. So fur, therefore; D am not for the Ford 

re 

Instead of offering us a fair amount for that property he 
does not propose to pay anything: on: what we haye spent, but 
4 per cent on what we shall spend, say 4 per cent on $20,000,000, 
or about.$800,000 a year; beginning years: hence: We have paid 
out. $40,000,000, and 4 per cent on that is: $1,600,000 a year; 
While he will get nearly 85,000,000 a year for power alone; 

He proposes also that the United States shall take the risk of 
the dam going out at any moment. That is a thing. that the 
lessee- should take charge: of, unless he: pays sufficient rent to 
meet. that danger. He likewise: propeses that the United States 
shall actually give to him this nitrate: plant, which we need in 
time of war and which cost. $68,000,000, and spend $25,000,000. 
on another, dam with only 34,000 horsepower;. that is: not likely 
to. pay for: itself. $f 2 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has expired. 

Mr. CURRY, Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
section and all. amendments thereto: be now closed.. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from- California: moves 
that all debate on this section and. all. amendments thereto be 
now closed. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from California to amend. his motion to close in five minutes. 

Mr: CURRY. I will do so. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from California modifies 
his: motion. The question is on the mation of the gentleman 
from California that all debate on this section andi all amend- 
ments thereto, be closed in five minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL.. Mr. Chairman, I should like to discuss the 
paragraph, for five minutes, and if the gentleman: from New 
Jersey [Mr. Parkur] desires another five minutes, that ought 
to be arranged. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I would like to have; it, but IL 
do not ask for it. 

Mn. MONDEL.L. I was not present during the entire debate. 

The CHAIRMAN; The- gentleman from California) moves 
that all debate on. this section and all amendments: thereto 
oo in five minutes, Does the gentleman: withhold. his mo 

on 

Mr. CURRY. Tes. 
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The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Parker] asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for five 
minutes more, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am very much obliged. This 
is the first time I have come before the House on this matter, 
but I have given it my best study for three months. 

Mr. Chairman, it is likewse proposed that we should deed to 
Mr. Ford a tremendous quarry of limestone that we have there, 
and all the railroads and connections, and also a camp at Dam 
No. 2 that will take care of 2,500 people, and a plant at Dam 
No, 1 that cost us from $10,000,000 to $20,000,000, and that he 
be given the absolute control of all the land adjacent. This 
would make it absolutely impossible to lease the plant to any- 
body else if he should break his contract. I am not in fayor 
of giving away the property of the United States. I refer 
gentlemen of the House to the very brief statement that I 
made in minority views. I am in favor of a fair lease. I think 
this can be obtained better by submitting that question to the 
Secretary of War to negotiate the lease, subject to confirmation 
by Congress. 

The House can not negotiate with 20 people. There were at 
least two good, solid people who were after it. One was the 
Power Co. of Alabama, against which there is a good deal of 
prejudice, but it is an honorable company. The other was 
Henry Ford. There will be many more when the dam is com- 
pleted. I do not think this House is the place to find out who 
makes the better offer, to go over all the conditions and fix 
them up. 

In committee we suggested many amendments, We proposed 
that Mr. Ford should absolutely agree to make fertilizer, and 
that he declined to do. We proposed that he should take a 
lease of the nitrate plant, and that he declined. He insisted 
upon having a deed, and when it came to that I took the posi- 
tion taken by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Grama] that 
the first object of the nitrate plants of the United States is to 
supply us with nitrates in time of war, and that we would not 
give them up. I took the position, next, that he should pay a 
fair rental for the property, and that if he takes it for 100 
years that he should take the risk of the dam going out. 

I believe that is almost all I wanted to say. I ask permission 
to insert in the extension of my remarks this short report on 
the subject. 

Mr, OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama, 

Mr. OLIVER. I recognize that the gentleman has given con- 
siderablé study to this subject and that he has strong convic- 
tions upon it; but I do not understand that the gentleman is 
opposed to the suggestion made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mappen} and others this afternoon that the matter should 
come before the House and in some way a policy be deter- 
mined on. 

Mr, PARKER of New Jersey. I am not at all opposed to 
that. I do think, however, that it could be better done when 
the dam is completed; that you could get better offers then 
than you could when it is half completed. I think also that the 
House will get much benefit from the study made by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN], chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, and that we will have a better understand- 
ing of the matter, and have a very different bill from the one 
that is now before the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks by inserting the 
minority views. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. For the reason stated before, Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. MONDELL. I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not heard the discussion on the Muscle 
Shoals question this afternoon, except the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. PARKER] ; but I understand that 
gentlemen have suggested the advisability of determining at 
this session of Congress the question as to what we shall do at 
and about Muscle Shoals. It has been my hope that it would 
be possible before the close of this session to have consideration 
and settlement of that very important matter. Whether or no 
it is wise to have a discussion in the House and an attempted 
settlement in the House, when we know very well that the 
Senate will take no action, is a question. Of course, it would 
give gentlemen in the House an opportunity to air and explain 
their views. We might be enlightened and secure additional 
information on the subject which would be helpful; but, frankly, 
I have been hopeful that some one would come forward with 
some proposal touching Muscle Shoals and the development 
there that the Congress might properly accept, I do not think 


any proposal has been made as yet that the Congress would be 
justified in accepting. In that view of the matter, and in view 
of the fact that it is not at all likely that the Senate will even 
take up the question for consideration this session, I am not 
sure that we should set aside important business that we may 
hope to conclude in order to take up Muscle Shoals. There is 
pending before the House legislation of great importance re- 
ported from a number of the committees, legislation that in all 
probability can be enacted into law at this session. We have 
before us Senate bills which are entitled to consideration, and 
which, if considered, will become law, and I think we should 
first give consideration to those measures that are likely to be 
completed and settled at this session before we take up matters 
relative to which there is great diversity of opinion and which 
the Senate will not find time to consider. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I yield, 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think we are much 
more apt to get an advantageous offer on Muscle Shoals after 
Dam No, 2 has been completed and the power plant com- 
pleted and we can show the country just how much power we 
can deliver at that site? For that reason, does not the gen- 
tleman think that perhaps it would be just as well to wait 
until that dam has been completed and the power house com- 
pleted and the gates constructed and we know what we can 
do and exactly what we have to offer? 

A MEMBER. We know now. 

Mr. MONDELL. Of course, we know now that we could give 
this property away with a vast obligation of Federal expendi- 
ture attached to the gift. We have known that from the begin- 
ning. If we were quite certain that this matter could be 
settled at this session and that the Senate would pass upon it, 
I think perhaps it would be our duty to take it up at once 
and discuss it; but I imagine that no one here believes that 
the Senate would settle the questions involved at this session 
of Congress, even though we might pass upon them. I have 
hoped that at some time some one will come forward with a 
reasonably fair offer touching Muscle Shoals. We can not 
afford to accept any offer heretofore made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this section and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
3 on this section and all amendments thereto be now 
el A 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SHILOH NATIONAL MILITARY PARK, 

For continuing the establishment of the park; compensation of 
superintendent ; clerical and other services; labor; historical tablets; 
maps and surveys; roads; purchase and transportation of supplies, 
implements, and materials; foundations for monuments; office and 
other necessary expenses, including maintenance, repair, and opera- 
tion of one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle, $20,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I have introduced a bill that I should like to call to 
the attention of the House at this time, and which is in line 
with the paragraph that has just been read. It proposes to 
take over the road from the Shiloh battle field to the city of 
Corinth and to connect the two national parks, which are only 
about 20 miles apart. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no other place on American soil that 
is of more interest from a historic standpoint than Shiloh, 
where at one time Northern courage and Southern valor grap- 
pled for the supremacy of the New World—ground that was 
once wet with the best blood of America, 

It is 20 miles from the railroad on the banks of the Tennes- 
see River, and the closest point that can be reached by rail is 
Corinth, Miss. No other American battle field of importance 
retains its original characteristics and appearances as does 
Shiloh. No cities have grown up around it. There have been 
no vast structures or buildings or railways or other improve- 
ments to deface its original topography or impair its natural 
beauty. 

There is no battle field on American soil, there is no place 
on American soil, in my opinion, where the pride of the man 
from the south, where the pride of the man from the North 
can be more fully gratified without prejudice or without ill feel- 
ing toward the other side than the battle field of Shiloh, where 
honors were equally divided; where the same sun that set on 
that fatal day saw Albert Sidney Johnston, one of the great- 
est military leaders of all time, go down on a field of glory, 
also saw arise to imperishable fame another figure who became 
a leader of world-wide renown—Ulysses S. Grant. 
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I said that the road should be taken over and improved. 
Thousands of people from all over the country every year 
go to look over the battle field. I see men before me from 
Illinois. I remember that on that battle field is a great monu- 
ment, and on it is this inscription: “ Illinois erects this monu- 
ment to her sons who here gave their lives to perpetuate the 
honor and glory of the United States.” I see men before me 
from Iowa. One of the most magnificent monuments I bave 
ever seen on any battle field is erected by the people of Iowa 
on the field of Shiloh. Before me are men from the South. 
One of the greatest monuments on American soil is the one 
erected on the Shiloh battle field by the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 

Yet, strange to say, the only road connecting it with the 
railroad is a toll road and is owned by a private monopoly. 
You can not visit it, your wives and children can not visit it, 
without being taxed by this concern. They charge from 25 
to 75 cents for every vehicle that travels over it. The old 
soldiers who wore the blue and those who wore the gray 

can not visit Shiloh without paying tribute to the people who 
own this roadway, 

I have introduced a bill to take over that road, which can 
be done at a very small cost, a very reasonable expense, and 
make it a national highway. In doing that you will connect 
the Shiloh battle field and the Corinth National Park, where 
thousands of men who wore the blue in that great struggle 
lie sleeping beneath the sod of the sunny South. I say it ought 
to be done, and I believe if the people of the United States 
understood it they would agree with me with one accord that 
the Government ought to take over the road and unite these 
two national parks, in order that the people of this generation, 
their children, and their children’s children, might freely visit 
this wonderful battle field and draw an inspiration from the 
examples of those men, on both sides, who gave their lives in 
support of the principles for which they fought. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I have just listened to the speech of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RaNKIN] with a good deal of approval. 
There is one point which he overlooked which tends to make it 
quite popular in my country, for most of the fellows that won 
that battle live in my State, and if you ean do anything to make 
it easier and cheaper for them to get there and see where they 
licked Confederates, I think it would please them, [Laughter.] 

Mr. RANKIN. In order to do that we will have to have the 
road, because they will have to go to Corinth and return about 
twice. 

Mr. LITTLE. That is my understanding. I think in all 
seriousness it is a very sensible thing to do. These old fellows 
that go there to see where they fought and won one of the 
greatest battles of the war are not men of great means, and 
every nickel and dollar that they spend on a trip counts. Aside 
from the fact that it is a big celebration for them and a big 
event for their children and grandchildren, it is always a trip 
that they can take within their means. It is a trip that the old 
soldier can take, he can go about that far; it is a pleasant trip, 
and they are nice people down there. If the gentleman can 
secure an amendment of that kind I shall be very happy te vote 
for it. The uniting of the gray and the blue on the places where 
the blues won, it seems to me, is a very happy way of getting 
at it, and I join with the gentleman from Mississippi in the 
hope that these opportunities may increase and that Shiloh gets 
what the gentleman thinks it ought to have. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not want to be misunderstood. I said 
that the honors were evenly divided. While Albert Sidney 
Johnston lived the grays advanced, and when he went down 
reinforcements arrived, Grant rose, and the tide turned the 
other way. 8 

Mr. LITTLE. A friend of mine who was an officer on 
Grants staff and knew Rawlins, his old chief of staff, told 
me this story; After Grant got under way, Shiloh had been 
lost, and Grant got started again. Rawlins said, “General, we 
are doing better.“ es.“ Grant said. It is doing pretty good. 
but Albert Sidney Johnston will be in Chicago in 30 days.” 
Over and again he so ftemarked to Rawlins. Finally the 
battle went the other way, and they came in and reported that 
the Confederates were retreating. They went out and looked 
around and said, “ General, they are gone.” “No,” said Grant, 
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Again they so reported. Oh,“ Grant said, Johnston is com- 
ing around some other way.” 

They reported “no enemy in sight.” U. S. Grant paused 
a moment and then spoke, “Albert Sidney Johnston is dead.” 
That was Grant's view of that fight. [Applause.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Pacific Branch, Santa Monica, Calif.: Current expenses, 850,000; 
subsistence, $305,000; household, $114,000; hospital, $180,000; trans- 
porteron $2,500; repairs, $47,500; farm, $19,000; Pacific 

ranch, $718,000. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman a question 
regarding the $180,000 appropriation for hospital at the National 
Soldiers’ Home at Sawtelle, commonly called the Pacific Branch. 
I note that the amount has been increased from $100,000 last 
year to $180,000 this year. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. ANTHONY. ‘The increase is necessary because of the 
fact that the Pacific Branch has been largely turned into a 
tubercular sanitarium, and there is a correspondingly increased 
number of nurses necessary in taking care of tubercular pa- 
tients. They are largely World War veterans. 

Mr. LINEBERGER,. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly the point 
that I wish to develop by the question I put to the chairman. 
It is evident that those gentlemen in control of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, handling the hospitalization of World War veterans, 
and particularly those cases suffering from tuberculosis, are 
attempting to turn the National Soldiers’ Home at Sawtelle 
into a tubercular hospital. The hospital facilities at this great 
institution should be developed along general hospital lines, and 
no one has any objection to that, but it is located only from 
40 to 50 feet above sea level and about 2 miles or 3 miles at 
the most from Santa Monica Bay, on the Pacific Ocean, a 
region renowned for its scenic beauty but renowned also for its 
fogs, which are the curse of every tubercular sufferer. World 
War tubercular patients have no business thereat all, Everyone 
knows that fog is very inimical to the recovery of tubercular 
patients, although I understand some of Colonel Forbes's so- 
called experts deny this, In the last few days there has been 
a considerable shake-up in the Veterans’ Bureau here in Wagh- 
ington, and the Lord knows it was needed. I think it has 
been largely precipitated by just such actions as this upon the 
part of those in charge of the welfare of the disabled World 
War veterans. I am not going to attack or attempt to restrict 
or decrease this amount, but I want it to go into the RECORD 
that the ex-service men of California, as shown by the resolution 
adopted at the last department convention of the American 
Legion at San Jose, and particularly the veterans of southern 
California, which is the center of gravity or concentration for 
tubercular men coming to California, protest against the further 
development of any tubercular hospital facilities for World War 
veterans at Sawtelle. In this they have been joined by promi- 
nent citizens and members of high standing in the medical 
fraternity and by the manager, Major Grant, of the twelfth dis- 
trict at San Francisco, We ask that a separate tubercular hos- 
pital be constructed at such a distance from the center of grav- 
ity or concentration of ex-service men in California and at such 
an altitude above sea level and at such distance from the sea 
that it will be removed from those fogs, which are so highly 
inimical to the welfare of the ex-service men who are suffering 
from this dreadful disease. Many sites are available but none 
are acquired. The Veterans’ Bureau, which has that vital 
matter in charge, should no longer defer action in the matter. 
There are to-day, as any fair-minded investigation will disclose, 
a large number of cases of tubercular patients in and around 
the Los Angeles territory who will not accept treatment at 
the Sawtelle Hospital, because they know that that climate 
is unfitted for the treatment of the disease with which 
they are afflicted. This question is one that must be threshed 
out sooner or later in Congress, if those in charge of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau in Washington and elsewhere in responsible posi- 
tions continue to ignore all entreaty and assume an attitude that 
can only be interpreted by the ex-service men as meaning that 
the bureau exists for the purpose of satisfying chambers of 
commerce and others who are desirous of having these facilities 
developed in localities where they will be of commercial benefit 
to those in the particular locality rather than for the recovery 
of disabled ex-service men, for which the bureau was created, 

It is a shameful situation which Congress and the country 
will not tolerate much longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. i 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one minute 
more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LENEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, as I said a few minutes 
ago, many months ago the American Legion in the Depart- 
ment of California, after thorough investigation, went on record 
by unanimous vote, in the passage of a resolution, against the 
further placement of tubercular patients in these foggy locali- 
ties. No action whatever has been taken by the bureau to pro- 
vide facilities elsewhere in the Los Angeles territory. The un- 
warranted action which has caused further development of 
tubercular hospital facilities for World War veterans at Saw- 
telle has been the source of criticism from one end of Califor- 
nia to the other. There are none so deaf as those who will not 
hear. The matter has even been taken to the President, him- 
self, although I can not believe all the information ever reached 
him. I have no doubt, if this condition continues to exist, that 
many Members of this Congress who do not desire and who 
generally oppose congressional investigations, will be compelled 
to demand an investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau in order 
that matters of this kind may be speedily remedied. The bu- 
reau does not exist other than for the welfare of the veterans 
for which it was instituted, and if the recent shake-up does not 
cure the disgraceful situation existing, at a very early date 
Congress should take such drastic measures as may be neces- 
sary to protect those of the Nation's defenders who have fallen 
victims tò the most terrible of all diseases—the great white 
plague. [Applause.! I propose to again discuss this subject 
on the floor and to disclose letters and other data affecting the 
tubercular hospital situation in California. I hear many rum- 
blings and much criticism from substantial Members of this 
House from various sections of the country, but the Veterans“ 
Bureau seems deaf, dumb, and blind to all facts and entreaty. 
It is time this House should ask itself what we propose to do 
about it, for that is what the country is doing and the country 
desires an answer. [Applause.] 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. I have been trying all day to get a few 
words in on the river and harbor appropriation. I have a vital 
interest in the matter, not a selfish, personal interest, but one 
of those interests that affect the entire State of Texas. I want 
also to say a few words with reference to the Bureau of the 
Budget. I am in favor of economy. I think that is the common 
judgment of this House, but I believe the American people and 
all of us make a distinction between those ordinary current de- 
partmental expenditures and those other expenditures that 
really mean a permanent investment for the American people. 
I believe in drastic economy in the former class of expendi- 
tures, but I think the American people to-day are expecting 
us to cut down current expe ose expenses for which 
there is nothing to show at the end of the current year—but 
where we can make permanent investments that mean some- 
thing to the American people that the American people are in 
favor of it. 

The project that I am interested In is the Corpus Christi 
project, and I am referring to it merely as an instance of some 
of the other projects carried in the estimates of the Chief of 
Engineers. The Corpus Christi project means a general benefit 
to all of the people of the country, and especially to the people 
of Texas. It means the establishment of a port of entry to 
northern Mexico. I call attention to the fact that the estab- 
lishment of a port at Corpus Christi means that you are saving 
in railroad transportation to the northern part of Mexico more 
than 200 miles, you are saving more than 600 miles when you 
are carrying products from north Atlantic ports or the ports on 
the Mississippi River, and more than 200 miles as compared 
with the next closest port—Galveston, Tex. 

I referred to it merely as an illustration of the fact that 
river and harbor development is a great national policy. I 
believe in the power of the Bureau of the Budget; I believe 
in the Bureau of the Budget. I think that their powers, within 
proper limitation, are all right, but I do not believe that where 
the limitation of appropriation affects national policies that we 
ought to defer to them, and for the stronger reason do I believe 
that it is absolutely a concession of congressional power to them 
to permit them to control appropriations where the effect of 
those appropriations is to nullify and to invalidate congres- 
sional action. Now, that is exactly the proposition that we 
have to-day, taking the recommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget as contrasted with the recommendations of the Board 
of Engineers of the Army. If we are going to surrender to 
the Bureau of the Budget the right to say whether or not appro- 
priations shall be made, or the amount of such appropriation, 
so as to defeat the right of Congress to say whether or not 
appropriation shall be made, I think that you are doing a 
thing that is wrong. [Applause.] 

I have the highest regard and admiration for the Appropria- 
tions Committee and for all of the members making up that 


great committee, and I have an especial regard and admiration 
for its distinguished chairman. His independence, impartiality, 
and his scrupulous fidelity and devotion to the public service 
ideally fit him for the position he oceupies. He holds the na- 
tional purse strings as tightly as does the proverbial Scotchman 
the strings of his own private purse: I agree with the commit- 
tee and with the country that at this time more than ever before 
in our history governmental expenses must be kept within rea- 
sonable limits, and that, I believe, is also the common judgment 
of Congress. But I am also quite sure that Congress and the 
American people expect this Government to function as a real 
100 per cent going concern and not as a nation fearing bank- 
ruptcy. There is a distinct difference between those financial 
outlays that go to pay the ordinary running expenses of the 
Government for which there is nothing to show at the end of the 
fiscal year, and those other governmental expenditures in the 
nature of permanent investments which insure substantial re- 
turns to the American public. With reference to the first class 
of expenditures, retrenchment can hardly be too drastic, where- 
as the other class of expenditures may well be made upon a 
much more liberal basis. 

Money expended, if wisely spent, for river and harbor de- 
velopment and improvement is strictly a national investment 
and insures large returns to the American people. The people 
are not complaining so much of the size of the public expendi- 
tures as they are of the manner and objects of such expendi- 
tures. No national investment insures safer or larger returns 
nor insures benefits more equitably distributed among and 
enjoyed by so many of our people than do investments for 
river and harber improvements. The projects are first scien- 
tifically passed upon by the Board of Engineers and, ordi- 
narily upon the board’s approval only, enacted into law. 
These are the first important steps, and when they have been 
taken and Congress has authorized the projects it seems to 
follow logically that Congress ought to take the next step and 
make the appropriation necessary to carry its order into effect. 
The amount of appropriation reasonably necessary to be made 
should be based upon well-considered, expert estimates of the 
Chief of Engineers. That only should be the,extent of his 
power and function. It should be, and in fact is, for Congress 
alone to decide whether or not to appropriate. That decision 
was, in fact, impliedly reached when the authorization was 
made, because an authorization without a substantial appro- 
priation is a manifest absurdity. When the money is appro- 
priated, it should be spent under the control of honest, capable 
men, removed from all political influence. Our present system 
of supervision and control of river and harbor work by the 
Chief of Engineers of the Army meets that high standard of 
economical and honest spending, and the United States Gov- 
ernment as a result is receiving 100 cents return for every 
dollar spent. One hears only words of praise of the Chief of 
Engineers and of his staff as to efficiency, impartiality, inde- 
pendence, and honesty. We are no longer subject to the 
charge of pork-barrel politics in connection with river and har- 
bor appropriations. The country has learned that we are 
operating on a safe, sane, scientific, and businesslike basis, and 
much of the credit for this change of public sentiment is due 
to the efficiency of the present system of river and harbor 
improvement under War Department direction. 

The Appropriations Committee first adopted the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget of $27,000,000 for rivers and 
harbors, and later increased the amount to $37,000,000. Both 
amounts were arbitrarily arrived -g$ and neither was the 
result of a fair consideration of the proposition nor in harmony 
with the estimates of the Chief of Engineers, and both in 
direct conflict with the acts of Congress authorizing the sev- 
eral projects included within the estimates of the Chief of 
Engineers. The Appropriations Committee’s increase of the 
Budget Bureau's estimate from $27,000,000 to $37,000,000 does 
not strengthen the committee’s case but weakens it, for its 
act must be construed as a repudiation of the Budget estimate, 
and at the same time the $10,000,000 increase is but a sop 
thrown out to defeat the pending amendment, and partakes of 
all the characteristics of a pork-barrel appropriation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has an important function to per- 
form in the scheme of economical administration, but I am bold 
to say that its warmest advocate will not claim for it the power 
to invalidate acts of Congress by failure te provide the mears 
for putting in force such congressional acts. The bureau is an 
agency of the Chief Executive, and the latter’s constitutional 
control over the legislative branch is exhausted with the veto. 
If we give the Budget Bureau the power, or any other agency 
of the Executive the power, or what amounts to the same thing, 
if we permit any such agency to exercise the power of with- 
holding or denying appropriations to projects authorized by 
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Congress, we are extending the veto power to an unheard of 


and dangerous extent. There is no word in the Budget act that 
would warrant the assertion that such control over Congress 
was intended to be conferred upon the Bureau of the Budget, 
and such a thought could not have been in the mind of the 
President nor in the mind of Congress; but the danger does not 
lie in a misconstruction of the words of the act, for their plain 
intent forecloses all such danger. The loss of legislative power 
may come from congressional acquiescence and self-surrender 
of power as well as from express limitation or delegation. It 
is so easy and such a temptation for one body to surrender a 
power if it can thereby be relieved of tedious labor and respon- 
sibility. 

My interpretation of the Budget act is that the bureau there- 
by established has recommendatory functions only, similar to, 
but certainly of no greater force and effect than, the recom- 
mendations carried in a President's message. The Budget Bu- 
reau’s recommendations are submitted to the President for his 
approval and, when approved, become in fact the President’s 
messige, no more, no less, by the very terms of the Budget law. 
These recommendations are entitled to have influence and 
weight with the Congress according to whether or not the rec- 
ommendations are conclusions based upon more information or 
less information than is available to Congress. If based upon 
less information, the bureau's recommendations are entitled to 
little or no weight with Congress; if upon more or better in- 
formation, Congress may, and naturally will, attach weight to 
the bureau's recommendations, but always and in either case 
only so much weight as it will. Ordinarily Congress will follow 
the bureau’s recommendations, when accompanied by a state- 
ment of facts, for appropriations relating to strictly depart- 
mental expenses—that is to say, routine administration ex- 
penditure. Congress is, in fact, accepting the statement of fact 
and adopting the conclusions, because the conclusion is merely 
the mathematical result of the addition of the various items 
included in the statement of facts. When, on the other hand, 
the Budget recommendations refer to expenditures involving a 
national governmental policy and the putting into effect of such 
policy, and a fortiori, if involving or affecting past acts of Con- 
gress so as to Wholly or partially invalidate such acts, congres- 
sional self-respect demands that the recommendations be wholly 
disregarded. This is self-evident, unless Congress proposes to 
delegate its legislative authority to the Bureau of the Budget. 

The case of the bureau’s recommendations with reference to 
appropriations for rivers and harbors is just such a case. Con- 
gress has authorized certain projects, and the Chief of Engineers 
estimates that it will require $56,589,910 for the next fiscal 
year to put Congress’s order into effect. The Bureau of the 
Budget arbitrarily cuts that estimate to $27,000,000. The Appro- 
priations Committee just as arbitrarily adopts that amount, but 
later confesses its own error or poor judgment, as well as that 
of the Budget Bureau, by again arbitrarily raising the amount 
to $37,000,000. The result of such a cut, of course, means that 
there must be a proportionate partial nullification of all of the 
projects authorized, or a total nullification of some of the proj- 
ects, inasmuch as the Chief of Engineers has the power under 
existing law, to make allotments. In other words, where lump- 
sum appropriations are made the Chief of Engineers is au- 
thorized either to thinly spread the money appropriated to 
cover all the projects, or to allot to a part of the projects that 
in his judgment-are most important, all the money necessary to 
complete theni, and thus be forced to allot nothing at all to the 
remaining projects Which were also authorized by acts of Con- 
gress. It is a fair and reasonable assumption that he will not 
follow the first course, because it is unscientific and directly 
opposed to his own recommended estimates of proper annual 
expenditures for each*specified project. Forced then to the 
latter course the Chief of Engineers is required under existing 
law to exercise legislative power in the selection of the favored 
project, This is an extreme and unusual grant of power to an 
executive administrative branch of the Government, which in 
effect amounts to a delegation or rather a passive surrender of 
legislative power to another department or bureau. If it is the 
purpose of Congress to extend this limited power so granted to 
the Chief of Engineers, to the Budget Bureau, so as to cover 
appropriations in all departments of Government it ought to be 
“clearly understood. I have not yet convinced myself that Con- 
gress so intends. Unquestionably the delegation and surrender 
of power by a large and indifferent and perhaps indolent body 

such as Congress is, to a small and select compact committee 
or bureau of greater industry and possibly greater average 
ability than the whole body, has its advantages on the theory 
that “too many cooks spoil the broth.” It also has its dangers, 
Under our system of representative Government a wise states- 
manship favors a very close connection and intimate relation- 
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ship between the congressional Representative and his con- 
stituency, and is willing to sacrifice the hope of legislative 
perfection if assured of legislative responsibility. The fair 
and reasonable construction of the budget act that I haye tried 
to place upon the law does no violence to that theory, and I hope 
that construction will prevail. 

Before I close my remarks on the Budget Bureau, let me call 
attention to a glaring inconsistency on the part of the Appro- 
priation Committee and the bureau with reference to the rivers 
and harbors item in the bill. The bureau and the committee 
both recommended a lump-sum appropriation for rivers and 
harbors knowing the power and control of the Chief of Engi- 
neers over that kind of an appropriation. They know that the 
Chief of Engineers has the selection of the projects to be im- 
proved and the power to make the allotments, and it seems 
strange that they are willing to accept his judgment on this 
larger matter involving not only scientific knowledge but a 
wide disenetion, but they ask the House to wholly disregard the 
recommendations of this same officer in the matter of his esti- 
mates of appropriations necessary for authorized projects for 
the next fiscal year. If he is qualifled—as he is—to allot the 
lump-sum appropriation, he is also qualified to wisely and safely 
advise Congress on the amount of proper appropriation. In the 
absenċe`of expert testimony to the contrary the Chief of Engi- 
neers’ recommendations ought to be conclusive. I know that 
I shall be concluded thereby, and therefor vote for the amend- 
ment increasing the appropriation to $56,589,910. 

I bave heard it said that “an honest confession is good for 
the soul,” and therefore I may frankly confess that a somewhat 
selfish interest prompts me to favor the increase of appropria- 
tions for rivers and harbors. Of course, I have no personal 
selfish interest, and what I mean to convey is that my interest 
is for the district I represent. It is the duty of a Congress- 
man to be active and work for the general welfare of the Na- 
tion, even where local interests are not involved, but it is 
especially the duty of a Congressman as it is his pleasure to 
do all in his power to advance the particular interests of his 
district where the general interests of a large section are also 
involved. 

The pending bill provides for an appropriation of $37,000,000 
for rivers and harbors. The amount necessary to take care of 
the projects that have had congressional authorization, ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Chief of Engineers, is $56,589,- 
910. If the former amount is appropriated by Congress, it is 
fair to assume that so large a part thereof will have to be 
allotted to the larger seaports on the Atlantic coast that I have 
become fearful there will be no part of the appropriation 
available for the project that lies nearest my heart, and, I 
may also add, one of the most important and certainly most 
deserving projects in the Nation. I refer to the Corpus Christi 
project, in the fourteenth district, which I have the honor to 
represent, 

General Taylor testified to its importance. At page 912, 
part 2, of the hearings, he says: “I see no reason why a port 
at Corpus Christi, comparable to Galveston, should not de- 
velop in the future”; and my good and genial friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], a member of the 
subcommittee that framed this bill, and who measures his words 
with great caution, was so impressed with the project which 
I had theretofore briefly presented to the subcommittee that 
he was impelled when referring to it in his interrogation of 
General Taylor to state most impressively, “General, describe 
generally that important project.” Keeping in mind General 
Taylor’s comparison of it with the great Galveston port, and 
Congressman Starrorp’s designation of it as “that important 
project,” I will be pardoned in repeating that the Corpus 
Christi project is, in fact, one of more than ordinary im- 
portance. 

I wish the membership of this House could understand the 
importance of the Corpus Christi port project to the State 
of Texas, and especially to southwest Texas. Its development 
has been the hope of all the people of that great section for 40 
years or more, and they feel that their hope is about to be real- 
ized. As an evidence of their good faith, local interests have 
guaranteed 70 per cent of the cost of the project, or approxi- 
mately $3,500,000, as against $1,394,800 on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. All wharfage, docks, warehouses, and terminal facili- 
ties will be municipally owned and controlled, insuring fair 
treatment and service to all shippers and railroads. The 
city of Corpus Christi and Nueces County have already obli- 
gated themselves in the sum of $1,000,000 to acquire these 
facilities. 

Four railroads with a combined mileage of 2.381 miles have 
terminals in Corpus Christi: The San Antonio & Aransas Pass; 
the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf; the Gulf Coast Lines; and the 
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Texas-Mexican. The first two lines run north to San Antonio, 
Tex., connecting there with the trunk lines of the Southern 
Pacifie; Missouri, Kansas & Texas; and the International & 
Great Northern Railroads. The Gulf Coast Lines extend from 
Houston, passing through Corpus Christi, to the Mexican border 
at Brownsville, Tex., opposite Matameras, Mexico; the Texas- 
Mexiean extends from Corpus Christi to Laredo, Tex., op- 
posite Nueva Larede, Mexico. Brownsville is 150 miles from 
Cerpus Christi, and Laredo is 160 miles. 

The completion of this deep-water port will develop a great 
American trade with Mexico, especially with the north and 
central sections, which include the richest part of our sister 
Republic. This takes in the great mining sections of Mexico, 
one of the greatest mining machinery users of the world. Sup- 
plemented by Ohio and Mississippi River improvement, steel 
products could be transported entirely by water from Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., te the very deors of northern Mexico. Machinery 
and other goods shipped to that portion of Mexico from Atlantie 
perts or by river transportation te the Gulf of Mexico is 
brought 180 miles nearer to the Mexican border by way of 
Corpus Christi than by way of Galveston, Tex., and 600 miles 
nearer than by way of New Orleans. Corpus Christi will also 
have every advantage in respect to northern Mexico trade 
over the Mexican ports of Tampico and Vera Cruz, which are 
in the extreme southern part of Mexico, poorly and distantly 
connected as these ports are by rail with the northern part 
of the Mexican Republie. Corpus Christi is so situated geo- 
graphically as to make it the port of entry for all of northern 
Mexico, and a great and profitable Mexican trade awaits the 
completion of this port. 

A glance at the map of Texas reveals that two-thirds of its 
area lies, closer to Corpus Christi than to Galveston or any 
other Texas port, and that two-thirds is the richest and most 
rapidly developing part of our great State. Within 100 miles 
of Corpus Christi a half-million bales of cotton are raised an- 
nually, all of which will be shipped by the nearest water out- 
let, saving hundreds of thousands of dollars to the cotton 
farmers. Trainloads of onions, cabbages, and citrus fruits 
are produced in the Rio Grande Valley each year. This section 
is aptly called the Magic Valley,“ where three crops a year 
are raised in succession, year in and year out, and where the 
soil is so rich that commercial fertilizers are unknown and 
unnecessary. 

Tens of thousands of acres of this irrigated valley are pro- 
ducing continually vast quantities of fruits and vegetables. 
Frequently these products are left to rot in the fields or along 
the railroad tracks on aceount of congestion in railroad traffic, 
and often when shipped the railroad rates on the long hauls 
are so excessive as to leave no returns to the producer. A short 
rail haul to deep water and then to the eastern market will 
solve the problem for the producer and release to the inland 
shipper who can not avail himself of water rates cars for his 
own goods. 3 2 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, about 130,000 
bales of botton were produced in the territory immediately 
contiguous to Corpus Christi. During the same period the 
four railroads serving Corpus Christi handled in and out of the 
city 152,442 tons of freight of all kinds and classes, 91,227 tons 
being inbound and 61,125 tons being outbound. Railroad traffic 
officials state that not less than 40 per cent of this tonnage, or 
60,970 tons, could and would have been moved by water trans- 
portation had proper facilities existed at Corpus Christi. 

_J. A. Brown, freight agent of the Gulf Coast Lines, on De- 
cember 30, 1921, in a communication to the Deep Water Harbor 
Association of South and West Texas, stated: 


Our lines west of Houston could and would arrange, if fuel could 
be brought into Corpus Christi by water, to use between 400, and 
450,000 barrels of fuel oil through that port per year. We purchase 
our oil delivered at Galveston and at Houston at a cost from Galveston, 
delivered to us at Algoa, of 9.3 cents per barrel. We then haul it past 
Sinton to Kingsville at a transportation cost which we might reason- 
— estimate at 5 mills per ton per mile for approximately 180 miles 
additional haul, as compared with the haul we would have if handled 
through Corpus Christi; so that we might reasonably figure that, as 
against receiving the oil through Galveston. via Algoa, it costs us 
23.25 cents per barrel, or, in round numbers, $95,000 per Bhat more to 
receive this oil through Galveston via Algoa than it would cost if we 
conld get it through Corpus Christi. 


He writes further, under the same date: 


We haye been endeavoring for some time to figure a plan under 
which we might, without seriously jeopardizing the rate situation in 
‘Texas, assist the irrigation companies in the Rio Grande Valley to get 
fuel oil at a reduced cost. They use approximately 500,000 barrels per 
year. A port at Corpus Christi would immediately solve that dif- 
culty and we could and would establish a rate which would save them 
in the neighborhood of 45 or 50 cents per barrel under present trans- 
500,000 barrels per year, at a saving of 
45 cents per barrel, would mean a net saving to the irrigation com- 
poate which would be passed on to the farmers and shippers of the 

wer Rio Grande Valley of approximately $225,000 per year. We 


portation costs; estimatin, 


in the Rio Grande Valley each year several carloads of onions, 


produce 

practically all whic iti 

and the eastern seaboard through. Galveston, thence. vin? E 
m 

utilizing the port at Corpus risti. F 

San Antonio, the metropolis of Texas, with a population of 
175,000, is only 140 miles from Corpus Christi. It has been 
estimated by its chamber of commerce that on account of the 
difference in railroad freight rates between San Antonio and 
Galveston, as against San Antonio and Corpus Christi, a port at 
the latter point will save to San Antonio alone, on the present 
volume of business, more than $900,000 annually. San Antonio 
is as vitally interested in the early prosecution and completion 
ee deep-water project at Corpus Christi as is the port city 

It will make of San Antonio a trading and distributing cen- 
ter such as can hardly be foreseen at this time, and I repeat a 
prediction I made several months ago, that San Antonio and 
Corpus Christi will become the twin-city metropolis of the great 
Southwest. The benefit of a deep-water port at Corpus Christi 
to the farming and live-stock interests of all that section will 
be enormous. It will cause thousands of acres of our virgin 
soil now lying in pastures and used for grazing purposes only 
to be cleared and plowed and put in a state of cultivation, and 
all that section made to blossom as a rose and make it the 
garden spot of the world. Where the forks-in-the-road country 
stores now stand will spring villages, villages will srow into 
towns, towns into cities, and cities will double and treble their 
population, and there will be happiness and prosperity for all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WURZBACH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
reo eonsent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. SISSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Kansas, 
chairman of the subcommittee, a question. Mr. Chairman, there 
is some little confusion arising here. I understood from the 
chairman [Mr. AwrHony] that there would be no vote taken 
on this bill until morning; that we would read the bill up to the 
point of a vote, and now there seems to be some conflict in 
cai to that, and I think that the Members ought to be in- 

0 k 8 

Mr. ANTHONY. My idea is to finish the bill in the Committee 
of the Whole House, to go as far as we can up to the point of a 
vote, and then adjourn until to-morrow. 

Mr. SISSON. That is the information I had and so gave to 
Members on this side. I have no objection to that course being 
taken, but I want the membership of the House to understand 
it and have no confusion about it. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will say that yesterday afternoon the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison], the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Newton], and myself had an interview with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MADDEN. They did. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And my understanding was that there would 
be a final vote taken on the bill to-night. We have talked with 
a lot of men and they have made arrangements upon that basis 
and have engagements for to-morrow, and it would be a genuine 
hardship for them to have to stay here overnight under those 
circumstances. It will not take much longer to have the vote; 
the chairman of the subcommittee is always agreeable and pleas- 
ant 

Mr. ANTHONY. The intention on my part was to expedite 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, let us have a vote to-night. 

Mr. ANTHONY. There will be probably two or three votes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We can have the votes and dispose of it. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For every expenditure requisite for and incident to the maintenance 
and — alg on, sanitation, and civil government of the Panama Canal 
and Canal Zone, including the following: Compensation of all officials 
and employees; foreign and domestic newspapers and periodicals; ` 
law books not exceeding $500; textbooks and books of reference; print- 
ing and bin „ including printing of annual report; rent and per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia; purchase or exchange of 
typewriting, adding, and other machines; purchase or exchange, main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled and horse-drawn pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles; claims for damages to vessels passing through 
the locks of = e 8 as ane ae the * 8 
pred s of authorized busicess mat claims for 0 
property arising from the maintenance and o tion, sanitation, and 
civil government of the Panama Camal; acquisition of land and land 
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under water, as authorized in the Panama Canal get; expenses incurred 
in assembling, assorting, storing, ig. neces and selling material, machin- 
ery, and equipment heretofore or hereafter purchased or acquired for 
the construction of the Panama Canal which are unserviceable or mo 
longer needed, to be reimbursed from the proceeds of such sales; ex- 
penses incident to conducting hearings and examining estimates for 
pt gree on the Isthmus; Mie er ag incident to any emergency 
arising because of calamity by flo 


in ‘field work or traveling on official —.—— 


promote the maintenance and operation, sanitation, and civil govern- 
ment of the Panama Canal, all to be expended under the ä on of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal and accounted for as follows. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Nevada offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ankxaz: Page 115, Hne 4, after the word 
“vehicles,” insert “including operation of barge ferry now in operation 
by the War Department at Pedro Miguel across*the canal each day for 
the nse of the general public traveling in either direction.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman withhold his point of 
order? I.think this is a very important matter. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on:a reservation of the point 
of order I want to say that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp], who has been studying for several weeks on this 
bill and who is one of the hardest working Members of this 
House, can not speak for five minutes on the bill. It occurs to 
me that it is a little out of order to take up a lot of time on 
extraneous matters that have no connection with the bill. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin was denied time when he had been 
working on this bill for three weeks. I reserve the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Nevada, 

Mr. ARENTZ, Mr. Chairman, on page 337 of the hearings 
appears this dialogue: 

Mr. ANTHONY. Where are these 9,000 troops stationed ? 

General WELLS. There is one Infantry regiment on the west side of 
the canal at old Camp Gaillard, and part of it spills over into Empire. 
The rest are on the east side of the canal. The Coast Artillery garri- 
sons are at the termini of the canal, Forts Randolph, Sherman 


and 
Grant. Another Infantry regiment is at Camp Clayton on the Mira- 
is = Gatun. Tue engineers, the medical 


sg, i Wets. Yes, sir. There is an Infantry regiment at Gatun 
on the Atlantic end and one at Clayton on the Pacific end and one on 
the west side of Camp Gaillard. 

This means that there is an Army camp on the west side of 
the Panama Canal. Men and supplies must be transported from 
time to time—in fact, daily—to the east side of the canal, where 
the commissaries, warehouses, and cities are located on the 
Canal Zone, and Panama City, the capital of the Republic of 
Panama, is situated. There is a well-traveled concrete road 
from Panama to Pedro Miguel, to the very edge of the canal. 
A barge ferry, located at Pedro Miguel above the lock, operates 
between the ‘hours of 4.80 in the morning and 7 o’clock in the 
morning for the convenience of the eden camp of Gaillard. 
And when asked by members of the congressional party recently 
at Panama—and remember this question was asked of two 
generals, a man high in naval affairs in the Canal Zone and 
of an executive officer close to the Governor of the Canal Zone— 
they stated that the tug and accompanying barge comprising the 
ferry had a pilot and a deckhand and an engineer and two 
soldiers were stationed at either side of the canal to raise and 
lower the short incline to meet the variable height of the water, 
there was not sufficient fuel or money appropriated by Congress 
with which to purchase sufficient fuel to operate this ferry for 
the transportation of the general public from the east side of 
the canal to the west side of the canal. On this account it was 
said the ferry was only in operation a few hours each morn- 
ing for the services of the Army and no provision was made for 
the transportation of the general public. 

Byen under these circumstances an Army officer located on the 
east side, when he desires to go on the west side of the canal 
can not find anyone to give him permission to travel on this 
barge, and those on the west side of the canal at Guillard, who 
wished to go to Panama, do so only between the hours specified. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield?“ 

Mr. ARENTZ. I would like to complete my remarks. Then I 
will yield. Ihave only a few minutes. 

The Panama Canal af its narrowest point is 300 feet wide. 
It divides the Republic of Panama into two parts. 

The most productive portion of the Republic of Panama is 
on the west side of the canal. There is a road running through 


Pedro Miguel, through Empire, to the outskirts or the limits of 
the Canal Zone. Beyond that point the country is jungle. A 
road ‘would be built from the interior of this western half of 
Panama to connect with this road if a means of crossing the 
canal was assured. The people of the city of Panama, the 
Panamanians, or the general public are not given permission to 
travel across the canal on the large ferry maintained by the 
United States Army at Pedro Miguel and in operation during 
the hours noted. There is absolutely no provision made for the 
passage across the canal in the treaty of the United States 
with Panama. 

Here we have a territory, a country, a republic, divided in 
two, separated by 300 feet of water, and yet the American 
people, the American Congress, who have done so much in a 
constructive way for the world and the Republic of Panama in 
the shape of the Panama Canal that will stand forever as a 
monument to the industry, engineering ability, and wonderful 
spirit of the American people, allowing a condition to exist 
here on this great work alongside of the Pedro Miguel locks 
in the form of a ferry operated in the most antiquated manner. 

Hand jacks operated by two men and the use of wedges 
raise and lower the incline approaches on the ferry barge to 
meet the variable height of the landing on either side of the 
canal. Several weeks ago a soldier lost his life while jacking 
up this incline or gangway. Here may be seen twentieth 
cay engineering and fourteenth century methods side by 

e. 

The principal point I wish to make to my colleagues is the 
fact that there is no canal crossing between the Atlantic and 
Pacific. When they want to go on the west side of the canal the 
Panamanians and the general public can not get permission to 
cross the canal on the ferry mentioned except after consider- 
able negotiations with the military authorities. In order to 
reach the territory of the Republic of Panama west of the 
canal, and this great area contains the greatest agricultural 
and grazing area in the nation, one must go by sea from either 
the Pacific or the Atlantic end of the canal. No highway 
traverses the Isthmus connecting Colon and Panama. 

I just wanted to present this case to Congress to determine 
wliether the Congress, the United States Army, or the Panama 
Canal officials are justified in closing traffic to the west side of 
the canal by limiting the operation of the only ferry on the 
canal to a few hours per day and then allowing only the mili- 
tary to use the same. 

I feel justified in offering my amendment and trust no one 
will object to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that the amendment is legislation. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For maintenance and operation of the Panama Canal: Salary of the 
governor, $10,000; purchase, inspection, delivery, handling, and stor- 
ing of material, supplies, and equipnrent for issue to all departments of 
the Panama Canal, the Panama Railroad, other branches of the United 
States Government, and for authorized sales, ps ment in lump sums 
of not exceeding the amounts authorized by the Injury compensation act 
approved September 7, 1916, to allen cripples who are now a charge 
upon the Panama Canal by reason of injuries sustained while employed 
in the construction of the Panama Canal, $5,079,683, together pe tbe | — 


moneys arising from the conduct of business operations autho: 
the Panama Canal act. 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY: Page 116, line 18, after the 
word “act,” change the period to a semicolon and add: “and the 
Governor of the Panama Canal is authorized, in addition to the amount 
herein appropriated, to incur obligations in an amount not exceedi 
$850,000 for the construction at a total cost of not exceeding $1,520,000 
of a new power plant at Miraflores.” 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, this refers to the construc- 
tion of a new power plant and auxiliary steam power plant at 
Miraflores. When the bill came from the Budget it had a pro- 
vision asking for $200,000 in money and an authorization for 
$650,000 to proceed with the reconstruction of the existing 
steam plant at Miraflores. The subcommittee at the time 
thought it well to defer tliis appropriation until they had the 
time further to investigate the situation at Miraflores, and since 
the bill has been prepared and has come before the House the 
Governor of the Canal Zone has visited the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and upon his urgent request, 
supplemented with the best of arguments, the committee have 
decided that it is really an emergency proposition, and there- 
fore have asked that this authorization be included in the bill. 
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The situation is this: At Miraflores the locks are operated 
by the hydroelectric power which is generated there, but at 
certain times in the year, the governor says eight or ten times 
every year, they have to depend upon the auxiliary steam plant 
in the operation of the locks, He says that the boilers in this 
steam plant were originally taken from Gatun when the dam 
was constructed. He says they have reached a point where 
they are practically played out. At any time the auxiliary 
steam plant when called upon is liable to break down. He 
says if it should fail to work at one of these times and a ship 
should go to the bottom of one of the Miraflores locks it would 
probably break its back and the Government would be involved 
in damages of a million and a half, or perhaps even greater 
damages, and interminable delay in the operation of the canal 
would result. So upon his recommendation the committee have 
reconsidered this item and will ask the House to grant this 
authorization, so that the governor may place the contract for 
the material involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No part of the foregoing appropriations for the Panama Canal 
shall be used to pay the salary for any powtoon except mechanics 
and laborers at a rate in excess of the rate in effect for such position 
on June 30, 1922. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, on page 117 I move to 
strike out lines 12 to 15, inclusive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANTHONY: Page 117, strike out lines 
12 to 15, inclusive, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

None of the funds of the Panama Railroad Co. or the Pananra 
Railroad Steamship Line shall be used for new construction pertain- 
ing to the operation of the Panama Canal. s 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the last paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. What point of order does the gentleman 
make? 

Mr. DENISON. I make the point of order that the last 
paragraph is new legislation in an appropriation bill and that 
there is no authority or justification for it in this bill. It 
provides that none of the funds of the Panama Railroad Co. 
or the Panama Railroad Steamship Line shall be used for 
new construction pertaining to the operation of the Panama 
Canal. This bill does not make any appropriations for the 
Panama Railroad Co. or the Panama Railroad Steamship Line, 
and there is no justification for this legislation in this bill. Nor 
is it germane to that part of the bill or to any other provision 
of the bill. 

Mr. ANTHONY. 
order? 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. BLANTON. Wherein does it change existing law? 

Mr. ANTHONY. In past years there have been large sur- 
pluses in the funds, both of the Panama Railroad Co. and the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Line, To-day there are large sur- 
pluses in the treasuries of those corporations. The capital 
stock of those corporations is entirely owned by the Government 
of the United States. To all intents and purposes these funds 
are Government funds. Under existing law the Governor of 
the Canal Zone has available in his hands the entire surplus 
of these organizations to use in any new construction on the 
Panama Canal that he may determine upon without consult- 
ing Congress in any particular. The committee thought it was 
entirely wise to place this restriction in the bill, with the idea 
that Congress should control all of the funds pertaining to the 
Panama Canal. 

Mr. DENISON. Under existing law the Governor of the 
Canal Zone has not that authority. I do not think the gentle- 
man intended to make that statement. It is the President of 
the United States who has that authority. 

Mr. ANTHONY. The President exercises his authority down 
there through the Governor of the Panama Canal. It is simply 
a question whether or not these funds are Government funds. 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; the President usually exercises his 
authority on the Canal Zone through the Secretary of War 
or the Governor of the Canal Zone. But the Panama Canal act 
confers the authority to expend the funds of the Panama 


Will the gentleman reserve his point of 


I reserve it. 


Railroad Co, on the President of the United States, for pur- 
poses connected with the Panama Canal. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I make the point of order. The Panama 
Railroad Co. is a New York corporation. It has its own 
funds which it uses, and we are not making any appropriation 
for that railroad, and have not made any for years. I do not 
know that we ever did. Certainly there is no such appropria- 
tion in this bill, and under the Panama Canal act Congress 
gave the President the power to use the funds of that cor- 
poration, of which the Governor of the Panama Canal is the 
president ex officio; Congress gave him the power to use those 
funds wherever in his judgment he thought advisable in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal. This provision is an attempt 
to change that provision of the Panama Canal act in an 
appropriation bill, which the committee can not properly do. 
Tf that law of the Canal Zone is to be changed, it ought to be 
done after full and careful consideration by the legislative 
committee that has jurisdiction over Panama Canal legislation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. “Mr. Chairman, I wish to direct the Chair- 
man’s attention to the authorization of appropriation found in 
the paragraph on page 118, beginning in line 12: 

In addition to the foregoing sums there is appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1924 for expenditures and reinvestment under the several heads 
of appropriation aforesaid, without being covered into the Treasury 
of the United States, all moneys receiv by the Panama Canal from 
services rendered or materials and supplies furnished to the United 
States, the Panama Railroad Co., the Canal Zone government, or to 
their employees, respectively, or to the Panama Government 

And so forth. 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be a good argument as to the 
nee of the question, but it does not affect the fund in this 

Mr, STAFFORD. It directly affects the funds that under 
this bill are authorized to be expended for various purposes 
authorized in this bill. That authorization enables the funds 
arising from these activities to be applied to the appropriations 
herein authorized, and to that extent increased, the same as if 
specific amounts were voted. Those funds are as much subject 
to control under limitation of amendment as those specifically 
authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
present law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We carry it in this bill. I respectfully 
call the Chair’s attention to the fact that there was no point of 
order made against the provision on page 118. It was subject 
to a point of order, but no point of order having been raised, 
this is law as far as any proposed limitations on the expendi- 
ture of funds is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will not contend that it is 
existing law until passed by both Houses and signed by the 
President. The Chair sustains the point of order, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 119, after line 12, insert the following: “ None of the funds 
authorized in this act are to be used by the Ma Railroad Co. or 
the Panama Steamship Co. for new construction pertaining to the 
operations of the Panama Canal.” 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee - 
now rise and report the bill with the amendments to the House, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to, 
and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk calls attention to the fact 
there was a paragraph which was read but was passed over. 

Mr. ANTHONY. That was an amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MoLAudhiax] to the item of 
transportation under the Quartermaster Corps. I have con- 
ferred with the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN], 
and he said he was satisfied to let the language remain as 
it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kansas that the committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Trtson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13793) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1924, and for other purposes, and had directed him to report 


The provision in the paragraph is not the 


1923. 
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the same back to the House with sundry amendments, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. Strona of Pennsylvania, for a few days, on account 
of illness; 

To Mr. Lyon, for five days, on account of sickness; and 

To Mr. BANKHEAD, for five days, on account of illness in his 
family. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bills of the 
following titles: 

S. 3177. An act declaring a portion of the West Fork of the 
South Branch of the Chicago River, Cook County, III., to be 
a nonnavigable stream ; 

S. 4031. An act to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Little Calumet River, in Cook County, State of Illinois, at 
or near the village of Riverdale, in said county ; 

S. J. Res. 258. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
of the class other than Members of Congress; 

S. 4032. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Ilinois, department of public works and buildings, division 
of highways, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county of 
Kankakee, State of Illinois, between section 5, township 30 north, 
and section 32, township 81 north, range 13 east, of the third 
principal meridian; 

S. 4033. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Peon department of publie works and buildings, division 
of highways, to construct, maintain, and-operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Kankakee River, in the county of 
Kankakee, State of Ilinois, between section 6, township 30 north, 
and section 31, township 31 north, range 12 east of the third prin- 
cipal meridian; - 

S. 4069. An act to authorize the construction of a railroad 
bridge across the Colorado River near Yuma, Ariz. ; 

S. 4096. An act to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the enun- 
ciation of the Monroe doctrine; 

S. 4133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of North Dakota and the State of Minnesota, the county of 
Pembina, N. Dak., and the county of Kittson, Minn., or any of 
them, to construct a bridge across the Red River of the North 
at or near the city of Pembina, N. Dak. ; 

S. 4131. An act granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Sioux City, Iowa, and to Union County, in the State of 
South Dakota, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Big Sioux River at a point about 
23 miles north of the mouth of said river, between section 14, 
township 89, range 48, Woodbury County, Iowa, and section 15, 
township 89, range 48, Union County, S. Dak.; and 

S. 4172. An act to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Great Pee Dee River in South Carolina. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER. -Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote on 
the Dempsey amendment increasing the appropriation for riv- 
ers and harbors. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, thie Chair will put them in gross. 

There was no demand for a separate vote on any other 
amendment, 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment by the 
gentleman from New York, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 103, line 8, strike out the figures “ $37,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “ $56,589,910." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Srarrosp) there were 93 ayes and 29 noes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I challenge the vote because 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas moves that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, the House dividing, and there 
were 26 ayes and 88 noes. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quo- 
rum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will bring in the absentees, and the Clerk will 


call the roil. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 198, nays 73, 
answered “ present“ 3, not voting 154, as follows: 


YEAS—198. 
Abernethy Faust Kopp Ransley 
Ackerman Favrot m Rayburn 
Almon enn Lankford Reece 
Appleby Fields Larsen, Ga, Reed, N. Y. 
Aswell Fish Lawrence Rhodes 
Atkeson Fisher Layton Roach 
Bankhead Fitzgerald Lazaro Rodenber; 
Barkley Lea, Calif. Rosenbloom 
Beck Freeman Lee, Ga. Rouse 
Beedy Fulmer Lee, N. Y Sanders, Ind. 
Benham Garner Lineberger sanders, Tex. 
Bixler Garrett, Tenn. Linthicum Sandlin 
Bland, Va. Garrett, Tex. Little Scott, Tenn. 
Boies Gensman gan Sears 
Bowling Gernerd ndon Shaw 
Box Gifford Longworth Shelton 
Bri Gilbert Luhring Sinclair 
Brown, Tenn, Glynn Lyon 2 — g 
Buchanan Graham, III Arthur 
Burdick Green, Towa McDuffie Smithwick 
Byrns, Tenn. Greene, McLaughlin, Mich.Snyder 
Campbell, Pa. Griest McLaughlin, Nebr.Steagall 
Cantrill Hadley McLaughlin, Pa. Stedman 
Chalmers Hammer MacGregor Stephens 
Christopherson Haugen Malone Stevenson 
“lague Hawes Mansfe: Strong, Kans. 
Clouse Hawley Martin Strong, Pa. 
Collier days Miller Summers, W. 
Collins enry Moore, Ohio Sw, 
Connally, Tex. Hickey oore, Va Sweet 
Connolly, Pa. Hicks Moores, Ind. Swing 
Cooper, Ohio limes ott Thomas 
Cooper, Wis. Hukriede Newton, Minn. Thorpe 
Crago Hull Newton, Mo. Tillman 
Cullen Humphrey, Nebr, O'Brien Vaile 
Curry Humphreys, Miss, O'Connor Vinson 
Dale Hutchinson Ogden Voigt 
Dallinger Ireland Oldfield Volstead 
rrow Jefferis, Nebr. Oliver Weaver 
Deal Jeffers, Ala. Overstreet Willlamson 
Dempsey Johnson, Miss. Parker, N. J. Wilson 
Denison Johnson, Wash. Parks, Ark. Wingo 
Dickinson Kearns Patterson, Mo. Winslow 
Doughton Kelly, Pa Perkins Wise 
Drewry Ket rier yoodyar 
Driver Kincheloe Pou Wright 
Dupré Kindred Quin Wurzbach 
Ellis Kisset Radcliffe Wyant 
Evans Kleczka Raker 
Fairchild Kline, Pa. Rankin 
NAYS—73. 
Anderson Cramton Luce Speaks 
Andrews, Nebr. sp MecClintic Sproul 
Anthony Dominick MeKenzie Stafford 
Arentz Dowell McSwain Steenerson 
Barbour Elliott Madden Taylor, Colo. 
Begg Frear Magee Taylor, Tenn. 
Bell French Mapes 1 
Bird Hardy, Colo. Michener Tineher 
Black ill Mondell Tinkham 
Blanton Hoch oore, H Towner 
Browne, Wis, Hooker Morgan rner 
Bulwinkle Huddleston Murphy Underhill 
Burtness Husted Nelson, Me. Vestal 
Burton James orton Wason 
Cable Johnson, S. Dak. Ramseyer Webster 
Cannon Jones, Tex. Ricketts White, Kana, 
Chindblom. Kraus Robertson 
Cole, Ohio Lam Rogers 
Coughlin Lea ood Slemp 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Kelley, Mich. Treadway Woods, Va. 
NOT VOTING—154. 
Andrew, Mass. Clark, Fla Foster Johnson, Ky, 
Ansorge Clarke, N. X. Frothingham Jones, Pa. 
Bacharach asson Fuller ho 
Blakene ‘ockran Funk Keller 
Bland, Ind odd Gahn Kendall 
nd Cole, Iowa Gallivan Kennedy 
Bowers Colton Goldsborough Kiess 
Brand Cop Goodykoonta King 
Brennan Crowther Kirkpatrick 
Britten Davis, Minn, Gould Kite’ 
Brooks, III Davis, n. Graham, Pa Kline, N. Y, 
Brooks, Drane reene, Vt. Kni 
Burke riffin Knutson 
Burroughs Dunn Herd. Tex Kreider 
Butler 10 Dyer = : — pa 
rues. p errit ngley 
m4 Edmonds ersey Larson, Minn. 
Carew Fairfield Hogan Lehlbach 
Cha adle N. Y Focht Huk i ene, ick 
ndler, oc udspeth ormie 
Chandler, Okla Fordney Jacoway McFadden 
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McPherson Periman Scott, Mich, son 
MacLafferty Petersen Shreve pshaw 

ead Kinsey piapa olk 
Merritt Purnel Smith, Idaho Walters 
Michaelson Rainey, Ala Smith, Mich. Ward, N. Y. 
Mills Rainey, III Snell 2 yard, N. C. 
Montague ber Stiness Watson 

orin Reed, W. Va. Stoll Wheeler 
Mudd Riddick Sullivan hite, Me. 
Nelson, A. P. Riordan Sumners, Tex. Williams, III. 
Nelson, J. M Robsion ague illiams, Tex. 
Olpp Rose Taylor, Ark. Wood, Ind. 
Osborne Rossdale Taylor, N. J. oodruff 
Pai Rucker Temple Yates 
Park, Ga. Ryan Ten Eyck Young 
Parker, N. Y. Sabath Thompson Zihlman 
Patterson, N. J. Sanders, N. Y. Timberlake 
Paul Schall cker 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Edmonds (for) with Mr. Woods of Virginia (against). 
Mr. Merritt (for) with Mr. Treadway (against). 

Mr. Goldsborough (for) with Mr. Byrnes of South Carolina 

(against). 
Mr. Thompson (for) with Mr, Colton (against). 
Mr. Davis of Minnesota (for) with Mr. Fess (against). 
Mr. Bacharach (for) with Mr. Knutson (against). 
Mr. Cockran (for) with Mr, Kelley of Michigan (against). 
Until further notice: 
Mr. Lehlbach with Mr. Brand. 

Kennedy with Mr. Sabath. 

Bond with Mr. Williams of Texas. 

Dyer with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Olpp with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lowrey. 

Foster with Mr. Riordan. 

. Rose with Mr. Ward of North Carolina. 

. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Carew. 

Keller with Mr. Stoll. 

. Kline of New York with Mr, Hayden, 

. Morin with Mr. Upshaw. 

Dunbar with Mr. Stevenson. 

. Volk with Mr. Carter. 

Butler with Mr. Griffin. 

. Perlman with Mr. Tyson. 

. Dunn with Mr. Kitchin. 

. Brooks of Illinois with Mr, Rainey of Alabama. 

. Funk with Mr, Drane. 

r. Kahn with Mr. Tague. 

. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Gorman with Mr. Hardy of Texas. 

. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr, Gallivan. 

Osborne with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 

. Kiess with Mr. Jacoway. 

Patterson of New Jersey with Mr. Montague. 

. Graham of Pennsylvania with Mr. Rucker. 

. Rossdale with Mr. Mead. 

. Shreve with Mr. Rayburn. 

„Snell with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Kunz. 
~ Mr. Langley with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 

Mr. Kendall with Mr, Park of Georgia. 

Mr, KELLEY of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no.” Iam 
paired with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cocxran]. I 
desire to withdraw my vote of “no” and answer present.“ 

The name of Mr. Kettey of Michigan was called, and he an- 
swered “ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

A quorum being present, the doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the, engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bin? 

Mr. HULL. I am. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I have a motion to recone’ and 
I am a wember of the committee. I am opposed to the bill and 
have been opposed to the bill for a good many years. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Mississippi. The gentleman from Mississippi offers a mo- 
tion to recommit, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SIssoON moves to recommit the bill H. 13793 to the Committee 
on Appropriations with instructions to report ** back forthwith with the 
fellowing amendments: On ge 16. line 18, change the amount 
“ $53,494,207" to “ $43,500, and on page "6, line 20, strike out 
the words “and twenty- five,” and on that motion demands the previous 
quest 


The SPEAKER. The question is on ordering the previous 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Sisson) there were—ayes 43, noes 167. 

So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
51 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Sat- 
urday, January 20, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

915. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill “To authorize the confirma- 
tion of enrolled men of the Naval Reserve Force in the lowest 
enlisted ratings”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

916. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill To authorize enlistments in 
the Navy for terms of two, three, four, or six years”; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

917. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a draft of a proposed bill “ To increase the authorized 
costs of certain vessels now building for the Navy”; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. S. 3614. An 
act relating to the official bond of the United States marshal for 
the southern judicial district of the State of New York; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1433). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. 
R. 13827. A bill relating to the sinking fund for bonds and 
notes of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1434). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. VOLSTEAD: Committee on the Judiciary. H. J. Res. 
256. A joint resolution proposing payment to certain em- 
ployees of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1435). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. H. 
R. 13878. A bill to amend the last paragraph of section 10 of 
the Federal reserve act as amended by the act of June 3, 
1922; without amendment (Rept. No. 1438). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
< RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. EDMONDS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13373. A bill 
to permit the correction of the general account of Robert G. 
Hilton, former Assistant Treasurer of the United States; with 
an amendment (Rept. No, 1436). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. i 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. §. 3515. An act 
for the relief of the New Jersey Shipbuilding & Dredging Co., 
of Bayonne, N. J.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1437). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LOGAN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10022. A bill for 
the relief of Eldredge & Mason, of Malone, N. Y.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1439). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows; 

The bill (H. R. 12186) granting an increase of pension to 
Max E. Englehardt; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 12767) granting an increase of pension to 
William A. Williams; Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 13926) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

By Mr. GOODYKOONTZ: A bill (H. R. 13927) for the estab- 
lishment of a United States industrial home for women at 
Mount Weather, Va.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 13928) to amend section 
108 of the Judicial Code, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MOORES of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13929) to author- 
ize the appointment of an additional district judge in and for 
the district of Indiana, and to establish judicial divisions 
therein, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 13930) to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 13931) to authorize the sale 
of certain land within the Vicksburg National Cemetery Reser- 
vation, Miss.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC: A bill (H. R. 18932) granting to the 
State of Oklahoma the south one-half of the Red River bed 
throughout its entire length within the State of Oklahoma, in 
lieu of the 210,000 acres of land which the State of Oklahoma 
is entitled to receive under the act approved July 2, 1862, and 
amended by the act of July 23, 1866, and providing for a 
preferential lease to the pioneers who have made improvements 
prior to January 1, 1920; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD: A bill (H. R. 13933) for the retire- 
ment of employees in the classified civil service and the repeal 
of the act of May 22, 1920, and all amendments thereto; to the 
Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUTLER; A bill (H. R. 13934) to authorize the con- 
firmation of enrolled men of the Naval Reserve in the lowest 
enlisted ratings; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13935) to increase the authorized costs of 
certain vessels now building for the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13936) to authorize the enlistments in the 
Navy for terms of two, three, four, or six years; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 424) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 13937) for 
the relief of Paymaster Herbert Elliott Stevens, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 13938) for the 
relief of Leonard R. Coates; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FAVROT: A bill (H. R. 13939) authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of War to cause to be made a preliminary 
examination and survey of the Mississippi River between Baton 
Rouge and New Orleans, in Louisiana; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 13940) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Labor to permanently admit, under suitable regulations 
and requirements to be prescribed by him, Francesca Gugliel- 
mino, sister of S. G. Guglielmino, a citizen of the United States; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 13941) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Francis Van Name; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13942) granting a 
pension to Alice Beam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13943) granting a pension to Lillie Beam; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 13944) granting an 
increase of pension to Emma E. Barrett; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13945) granting a pension to Annie L. Dur- 
ham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 13946) granting a pension 
to Nancy B. Raney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13947) granting a pension to William P. 
Raney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6928. By Mr. CRAMTON;; Petition of Adam Kern and other 
members of St. Michael’s Parish, Richville, Mich., urging passage 
of the resolution to extend aid to the people of Germany and 
Austria; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6929. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of Evans- 
ville, III., urging support of joint resolution purporting to extend 
immediate aid to the people of the German and Austrian Re- 
publics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6930. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of New Britain, 
Conn., in favor of a joint resolution purporting to extend aid to 
people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6931. By Mr. KELLER; Petition signed by 38 citizens of St. 
Paul, Minn., urging immediate action upon House joint reso- 
lution 412, proposing to extend aid to the struggling peoples of 
the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. : 

6932. Also, petition signed by 175 citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
urging immediate fayorable action upon House joint resolu- 
tion 412, proposing to extend aid to the peoples of the Austrian 
and German Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6933. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of the National Park Bank, 
of New York, N. Y., recommending that a bill be introduced in 
Congress for immediate rehabilitation relief of Astoria, Oreg. ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6934. By Mr. PERKINS: Petition signed by Herman Decker 
and others, of Westwood, N. J., in support of legislation ex- 
tending immediate aid to the people of the German and Aus- 
trian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6935. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Bathgate National 
Farm Loan Association, Bathgate, N. Dak., opposing House 
bill 13125; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6936. Also, petition of the Central Farm Loan Association, of 
Dickinson, N. Dak., protesting against the enactment of the 
Strong bill, H. R. 13125, except as it provides for an increase 
in the limit on the amount loaned; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

6937. Also, petition of the stockholders of the Dunn Center 
National Farm Loan Association, Dunn Center, N. Dak., con- 
demning the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

6938. Also, petition of C. D. Johnson and seven others, of 
Coulee, N. Dak., and W. J. Gibson and five others, of Oakdale, 
N. Dak., for emergency legislation to stabilize the price of farm 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6939. Also, petition of McGregor National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, MeGregor, N. Dak., unanimously opposing House bill 
13125; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6940. Also, petition of the president and directors of the 
Powers Lake National Farm Loan Association, Powers Lake, 
N. Dak., condemning the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

6941. Also, telegram from the Regan National Farm Loan 
Association, Regan, N. Dak., objecting to proposed legislation to 
change the Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

6942. Also, petition by L. E. Rowe, president, and 15 other 


members of the Werner National Farm Loan Association, 


Werner, N. Dak., protesting against the Strong bill, H. R. 
13125; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6948. Also, petition of Ryder National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, Ryder, N. Dak., opposing the passage of the Strong bill, 
H. R. 13125, except as it provides for an increase in the limit 
of loans; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6944. Also, petition in the form of a letter from Mr. O. N. 
Stenehjem, secretary-treasurer of the Arnegard National Farm 
Loan Association, Arnegard, N. Dak., condemning the Strong 
bill, H. R. 18125, with the exception of the section amending the 
loan limit; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6945. Also, petition of Mr. Bede Witzig and 68 others, of 
Lefor and Gladstone, N. Dak., urging that aid be given the 
famine-stricken peoples of Germany and Austria; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. ; 

6946. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of the Forbes Hardware Co. 
and others, of Forbes, N. Dak., protesting against discrimina- 
tory tax on small arms, ammunition, and firearms; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6947. Also, petition of Oscar Greenland and others, of Bin- 
ford, N. Dak., opposing the passage of the Strong bill unless 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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6948. Also, petition of Mr. Walter R. Hobbs and others, of 
Velva, N. Dak. protesting against the diseriminatory tax on 
small arms, ammunition, and firearms; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6949. Also, petition of Mr. R. A. Jongewaard and other mem- 
bers of the Marion National Farm Loan Association, Litchville, 
N. Dak., protesting against the passage of the Strong bill; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6950. Also, petition of R. A. Middaugh, fire marshal for the 
State of North Dakota, urging the passage of House bill 13448, 
prohibiting the interstate shipment of nitrocellulose films after 
1925; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SENATE. 
Sarurpar, January 20, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 16, 1928.) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The Secretary, George A. Sanderson, read the following com- 
munication : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 20, 1923. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. FRANK B. 
8 a Senator from the State of Ohio, to perform the duties of the 
a o-day. 


ALBERT B, CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. WILLIS thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13793) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

: CALL OF THE ROLL, 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst George Lod nsdell 
Bali Gerry MeCormick Reed, Pa. 
Borah Glass MeKellar eppard 
Brookhart Hale M y Simmons 
Bursum Harreld Mc Smoot 
Cameron Harris McNary Spencer 
Capper Moses 

Colt Hefin Neison Buth. d 
Couzens Johnson New Swanson 
Culberson Jones, Wash Nicholson ‘Townsend 
Curtis Koloss ell 
Dial Kendrick Norris Underwood 
Elkins eyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Ernst Overman Walsh, 
Fernald wen Warren 
Fletcher La Follette Phip: Watson 
Frelinghuysen Lenroot Poindexter Wils 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to announce 
the unavoidable absence of his colleague [Mr. POMERENE]), on 
account of illness, and wishes this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

Mr. DIAL. My colleague [Mr. Sarru] is detained on account 
of illness in his family. I ask that this notice may continue 
through the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

DEALING IN COTTON FUTURES—PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. DIAL. Mr, President, the other day I offered an amend- 
ment to the then pending bill to amend the cotten futures con- 
tract law. I have noticed in the newspapers since that time 
that it is said I tried to extend the number of grades tenderable 
on u contract, When I was a young man, just starting in life, a 
controversy arose in my town between the president of a female 

- college and the editor of a newspaper upon the proper use of 
the letter “S” and the apostrophe. That controversy raged for 
six weeks in the papers. That taught me that it is a bad plan 
ever to disagree with the newspapers. So since that time, until 
now, if I said a proposition was black and the newspapers said 
it was white, I have just said, “ Yes; I guess it is white,” and 
have gone along about my business. 

But, Mr. President, I am sorry I have been so incompetent in 
the last two years that I have failed even to get into the minds 


of the press what I am trying to do. Just in a sentence, there 
are 10 grades of cotton tenderable on a contract, with the right 
of the seller of the contract to tender any one or all of those 10 
grades at his option, I am trying to make him specify which 
grade he would tender. As a compromise I am willing to go 
further and take the 10 grades and divide them into three 
classes and make him specify which class he will tender. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIAL, Iwill yield the floor in just a moment. 

Fae WAREEN. I merely wanted to ask the Senator a ques- 

n. 

Mr. DIAL. Very well. ö 

Mr. WARREN. May I ask the Senator if he has proposed 
any amendment to the appropriation bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. DIAL. No; this is a personal explanation. In just a 
moment I shall conclude. 

I am sorry I have not been able to get that idea into the 
minds of the press and the people. It reminds me of an Irish- 
man who moved to my town a few years ago. The Irish, as is 
well known, are always polite. This particular one opened a 
dry goods store.. A lady went in his store one morning while 
it was quite cold and thought she would have a little conver- 
Sation with him, She said, “You are a stranger here, I be- 
lieve?” “Yes, madam; 1 only moved here recently.” She 
said, “You are a foreigner, I understand?” “Yes, madam; 
I was not born in the United States.” Oh, you are a China- 
man, I presume?" “Oh, no, madam; not a Chinaman.” He 
escorted her to the door, opened it, and politely bowed her out. 
Then he turned around and said, “ The ignorance of this coun- 
try is appalling.” So, Mr. President, that must be my condi- 
tion if I can not get my proposition understood. The press has 
always been kind to me and exceedingly fair, so much so that 
I have no quarrel with it, and I am not going to criticize it 
now. My amendment deals with an exceedingly technical ques- 
tion. I expect to ask for its consideration as an independent 
measure at an early date. I am told by many Senators they 
will vote for it on its merits, but do not want to put it on 
other bills. 

Heretofore I have been merely shaking the bushes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the amendment just referred 
to, which was offered by the Senator from South Carolina to 
the rural credits bill in regard to cotton exchanges, was de- 
feated the other day. Many Members from the South who 
voted against the amendment have informed me that they also 
favor some legislation of that kind but were not certain that 
this. exact amendment, without some changes, was the proper 
way to solve the problem. I want to say that I have talked te 
nearly all the Senators from the cotton-growing States, and we 
will undoubtedly get together before the next session of Con- 
gress if not during this session and agree on some plan by 
which, if we can do so, we will stop the New York Cotton 
Exchange from allowing the gambling that is done to depress 
the price of cotton. With less than 10,000,000 bales of eotton 
produced in the United States, the cotton exchanges sold in 
futures—nothing but gambling—more than a hundred million 
bales. If the exchanges can not be regulated so as to prevent 
such abuses and prevent gambling on the products raised by 
the sweat of the brow of the farmers who have suffered more 
than any other class of people of our country, we should do 
everything within our power to help the farmer. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 13793. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Ap- 


propriations. 
RURAL-CREDIT FACILITIES. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I present a protest from the 
Country Bankers’ Association of Georgia, in which they state 
that they are at this time performing the greatest service to 
the agricultural section of the country in the matter of credit, 
but that they have been ignored in the so-called rural-credit 
legislation in which everybody else except the country banker 
has been considered. I ask that their protest and Secretary 
Adams’s letter to me may be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. President, there are several hundred country banks in 
my State, and no city banks in the United States have rendered 
a greater or more conscientious service to the people, The 
officers and directors are nearly all farmers or interested in 
farming, and they will always do their duty as far as possible 
to help the farmers in time of need, ` It so happens that most 
of these men are my personal friends, and in visiting different 
sections and conferring with the farmers about conditions dur- 
ing and since the deflation period, which ruined financially 
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thousands of our best farmers, these men who have suffered 
so much from the low price of the cotton and other products 
they produced have invariably told me their local bankers 
did their very best to help the farmers. I introduced bills in 
the Senate reducing the rediscount rate of the Federal reserve 
system and requiring the same rates for banks in the agricul- 
tural section as in the commercial centers, but this failed to 
pass. I offered a bill extending the time of rediscount on 
agricultural paper from 6 to 12 months, but this was defeated. 
‘I am glad we extended that time to nine months if we could 
not for a year, and this will help the farmers who depend 
upon local banks to carty their agricultural paper. I intro- 
duced last year a bill allowing these small banks to come 
in the Federal reserve system; it passed the Senate and is 
now before the House with a favorable report. If this bill 
passes, with the new law extending to nine months on redis- 
count on agricultural paper, it will help the farmers, bankers, 
and all classes in our section. I have also introduced and 
the Senate passed a bill amending the Federal warehouse sys- 
tem so as to greatly help the farmers in securing a low rate 
of interest and cheaper insurance on products of farmers 
stored in these Government licensed warehouses. I feel sure 
this bill will pass the House and become a law before Congress 
adjourns. When this bill becomes a law the farmer can use 
one of these warehouse receipts and borrow money in New 
York or elsewhere if the local bank can not accommodate him. 
Under this law a warehouse receipt will be so guarded and 
guaranteed that a banker can afford to make larger loans and 
at low rate of interest and will be safe in doing so. The 
warehouse receipt will show the grade of cotton and other 
products and will always be insured so as to protect anyone 
making loans. 

There being no objection, the protest was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


Tue Country BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Ga., January 18, 1923. 
Hon. W. J. HARRIS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR HARRIS : Please accept my thanks for your kindness in 
supplying me with report No. 998 on the Capper bill (S. 4280, Calendar 
No. 974) and the copy of the Lenroot-Anderson bill. 

I have also been favored by a friend with the Government Document 
No. 23937, giving the hearings on rural credits before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate December 12 to December 22. 
This document includes the testimony and statements of Senators and 
Representatives, cooperative-marketing promoters, representatives of 
cotton, dairying, live-stock, grain, and general farming interests, chair- 
men of the War Finance Corporation and the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
but you look in vain for the statement or testimony of a representative 
of the country banks, which are expected in the final analysis to take 
care of the actual extension of c ts to the individual farmers. The 
committee has failed to call into consultation the very people whom 
they e t to use as instruments in the execution of the measures the 
committee will recommend. 

In order for any rural credits legislation to have the effect that is 
sought by those honestly trying to serve the interests of the farmer 
there must be either a Government fund from which loans may be 
made direct to the farmer—a method entailing so much expense in the 
establishment of new machinery and risks to the Government through 
probable inexperience of the newly ppoe agents—or the established 
agencies that are expected to carry the new laws into effect must be 
et with it to the extent that in their own interests they can 
utilize it. 

Some of those maki statements at the hearings referred to have 
undertaken to criticize the country banks for doing certain things and 
for failing to do certain things, and much has been said about the 
country banks at these hearings that was untrue. No matter how meri- 
torious the bills may be the country banker will be naturally skeptical 
of a measure that was evolved out of conferences heavy with unjust 
criticism of his methods and motives and in which he has had no voice. 
Before becoming a pae to sume he will look carefully and at len 
for the joker contained in the measure. Do you not think it advisable 
before legislation is passed for the Senate and House committees to 
hear what he has to say? After all, he knows more of the actual con- 
ditions of rural credits than any of those heard from, and he is the one 
who above all others must have assurance that the bills are justly 
drawn to protect his interests as well as those of his customers. 

I inclose herewith copy of resolutions adopted by the executive coun- 
eil of the Country Bankers’ Association of Georgia last week. I trust 
that the suggestions may be followed and that before any measure 
proposed is finally passed country bankers representing various agricul- 
tural ons of the Union may heard. Certainly none of the meas- 
ures so far presen tos meet the situation to the extent needed and in the 
manner that would prove most beneficial to our agricultural interests. 

I bope to be in Washington one day next week, and if so I hope to 
see you and others interested in this question. 

Very truly yours, 
L. R. ADAMS, Secretary. 


Resolutions adopted by the Executive Council of the Country Bankers’ 
Association of Georgia at a meeting held in Atlanta, January 11, 
1923. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States is at this time consid- 
ering the matter of legislation to provide a permanent reserve of ade- 
quate credit to finance agricultural operations; and 

Whereas the reports of hearings before committees having such 
legislation in charge indicate that advice in the matter has been 
largely received from sources exhibiting hostility to and expressing 
unfair criticism of the coun banks of the United States and at- 
tributing motives for the methods pursued by the country banks in 


the conduct of their business that are not creditable to the country 
banks and not true in fact; and 

Whereas there are only two ways in which the Government can ex- 
tend credit to the farmers, i. e., (1) direct to the farmer; (2) through 
established financial agencies (the local country banks); an 

Whereas the first method is impracticable and not advocated from 
any source of which we are aware, and the second method depends 
for its success very largely, if not wholly, upon its popularity with 
the country banks and whether or not in justice to themselves they 
can avail themselves of it; and 

Whereas unless this result be achieved any plan must fail, no matter 
how meritorious it might be otherwise; an 

Whereas if the country bankers are to be used as an important part 
of the plan adopted they are entitled to be heard in the formulation 
of such plans; and 

Whereas we believe that information on this subject from bankers 
representing only country banks, the major part of whose dealings is 
with the agricultural interests, and whose primary and chief interests 
are identical with those of the farmers themselves. would be ac- 
ceptable to Members of the Senate and House, who are seeking to 
place agriculture on a basis as nearly that of financial independence 
as possible: Therefore be it 

esolved, That we uest the committees of the Senate and House 
having rural credits legislation under consideration to secure informa- 
tion and advice on this subject from bankers representing different 
8 sections of the country before finally passing any legisla- 
tion on this point, 

Resolved further, That, in our opinion, the basis of any legislation 
that will be of real benefit to the agricultural interests should be an 
intermediate credit system from one to three or from one to five years. 
The nine-month credit proposed in so many bills will not help much, 
The most helpful feature of the amendment to the War Finance Cor- 

ration act under which loans have been made for the past 18 months 
the statement that such loans could be secured for a period 

The farmers, and the banks handling their paper, can 
usually count on working out loans for agricultural purposes three 
Years, but should be assured that conditions of such loans will not be 
changed on the farmers or the bankers in the middle of such period, 
as has been done in some instances, Agriculture's turnover is an- 
nual—not monthly nor quarterly. It can neither inflate nor deflate as 
readily as commerce, and its financing requires the application of 
different principles and, while in position to cooperate with com- 
mercial financing systems, agricultural financing should be independ- 
ent of such control. Extra financing for short terms is only needed 
under emergency conditions, while intermediate term financing—from 
one to three or five years—is a permanent need that is not now cov- 
ered by any system. 

Resolved further, That this council tenders the services of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the association to the committees of Congress 
in order that the views of the country banks of this State may be pre- 
sented, if desired by such committees. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be submitted to the 
Senators and Representatives from this State, chairmen of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committees of the Senate and House in Congress, 
and to such other Senators and Congressmen as may be interested. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 80, 1924, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, when the Senate took a 
recess last evening we had concluded the committee amend- 
ments to the appropriation bill then under consideration and 
were awaiting the presentation of other amendments, notice 
of which had been given. I have on my desk some 10 amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKetrar], but just at the close of the day’s session an 
amendment was offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. I am not certain whether the Senator from 
Mississippi desires the floor first, but at any rate we should pro- 
ceed at once to the consideration of the individual amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire that the amendment which I 
offered last evening shall now be stated by the Secretary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by 
the Senator from Mississipp! will be stated in full for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 8, line 2, after the numerals 
“$36,000,” it is proposed to insert the following 

Mr. HARRISON, I desire to modify the amendment to the 
extent that it be offered to come in following the numerals 
“$25,000,” on line 7, page 8, instead of after line 2, page 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as now pro- 
posed to be modified by the Senator from Mississippi will be 
stated. 

The READING CLERK. On page 8, line 7, after the numerals 
“ $25,000,” it is proposed to insert ‘he following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended until 
the President shall have complied with the request of the Senate as 
expressed in Senate Resolution 258, adopted April 24, 1922. 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator from Mississippi state to 
what the resolution mentioned in his amendment relates? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have sent for a copy of the resolution, but 
I will state that in substance the resolution requests the 
President of the United States to transmit to the Senate the 
names of all persons who have been appointed postmasters or 
who have been appointed to other offices under Executive order, 
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Mr. WARREN. I think we should have the terms of the reso- 
lution stated more explicitly. 

Mr, HARRISON. Very well, I shall have the resolution read 
later. If I recall correctly, some two or three days were spent 
at intervals in a discussion of the large number of Executive 
orders which had been issued by the President making appoint- 
ments to postmasterships and other offices. The result of that 
consideration and debate was that the Senate most solemnly 
passed Senate Resolution 258, which reads as follows: 

Presi ate uested to 
e te toe eet the ets ers . — 8 by ere 
order since March 4, 1921, whose AEAN i daaa is by such order ex- 
cepted from the -service rules, and to furnish to the Senate the 
reasons therefor, 

I recall that in the consideration of the resolution then pend- 
ing an amendment was offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. STERLING], who I think at that time was the chair- 
man of the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
having the matter in charge, as he now is, proposing certain 
modifications of the resolution. The resolution as finally 
passed by the Senate, however, was in the language which I 
have just read. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that since the resolution was 
passed away back in April, 1922—practically nine months ago— 
the President should have complied with the request contained 
therein. It was a simple request; it was framed in diplomatic 
language. There was nothing embodied in the resolution that 
should have given offense to the President; and certainly the 
mandate ef the Senate has not reached that low ebb that a 
President of the United States—I care not how much power 
may have been given to him in recent months—should ig- 
nore it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
has stated that the resolution to which he now refers was 
couched in the usual diplomatic language. That, however, does 
not appear to be exactly the fact, for the resolution in positive 
terms requests the President to transmit the information, while 
the usual language in which such resolutions are framed con- 
tains the phrase “if not incompatible with the public interest.” 
That is the res request which is usually made, while 
this resolution is a mandatory one, as if the President were 
merely some employee of the Senate or of some Government 
department, rather than the President of the United States, 
who was elected by the people, and any request for information 
from whom should at least be couched in the most respectful 
terms. 

Mr. HARRISON. ' Mr. President, I might well reply to the 
Senator from Wyoming that his remarks might very properly 
be pointed at the Senate itself, because the resolution was 
passed by the Senate, and the very question which the Senator 
has raised was debated in the discussion of the resolution at 
the time, So I say that the resolution is a diplomatic request, 
and that the Senate of the United States would not have 
adopted a resolution which would carry an insult to the Presi- 
dent. The resolution does not command the President to fur- 
nish the information; it merely requests the President to do so. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator from Mississippi remem- 
ber whether or not there was à roll call on the adoption of the 
resolution? 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The sentiment of the Senate was so unani- 
mous in favor of the resolution that I do not think there was a 
request for a yea-and-nay vote upon it. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senate has a way of acting with appar- 
ent unanimity when there are only two or three Senators 
present and a Senator wishes to railroad a matter through the 
Senate. Under such circumstances it sometimes goes through 
seemingly without objection because no other Senator seems to 
notice, but, as a matter of fact, it is hardly fair to say that 
a measure has been passed unanimously when there has been 
no roll call upon it, as there should really be upon all measures. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
wait until I reply to what the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] has stated, I shall then gladly yield to him. 

The resolution was even referred to a committee controlled 
by Republican members, and was reported by the committee to 
the Senate. It was then debated after it had been reported to 
the Senate by the committee, as it had been debated upon the 
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floor of the Senate before it was referred to the committee. 
There was a lapse of some three weeks, I think, between the 
day the resolution was submitted and the discussion at that 
time and the day that it was reported to the Senate and was 
passed. There was no “railroading of the resolution” through 
the Senate. An humble member of the minority offered the 
resolution and the majority as a whole accepted it, reported it 
out of the committee, and passed it. If there was any “ rail- 
roading” in connection with the resolution, it was on the part 
of the organization of the Senate controlled by the majority. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr, LODGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to remind the 
Senator that during the eight years of Mr. Wilson’s administra- 
tion there were something over 60 resolutions of inquiry with 
regard to Mexico adopted by the Senate and sent to him, all,- 
so far as I remember, properly worded, but not the slightest 
notice was ever taken of one of them. It never occurred, how- 
ever, to anyone on this side to affront the President because 
for any reason he did not respond to the resolutions, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator says that Presi- 
dent Wilson did not comply with the requests of the Senate. 

Mr, LODGE. He paid no attention to them whatever. 

Mr. HARRISON. If President Wilson had not complied with 
the requests of the Senate, I know the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, with his eagle eye, would have been among the first to 
have risen in his seat here and called for compliance with the 
mandate of the Senate. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I did nothing of the kind. 
There were a great many resolutions relating to Mexico which 
I was very anxious to see answered, but they never were an- 
swered ; and yet I do not remember that I ever called particular 
attention to the fact. I certainly should never have thought 
of taking such action as the Senator from Mississippi now 
proposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The resolutions referred to by the Senator 
from Massachusetts had to do with foreign relations—and dur- 
ing the discussion of the pending matter I am going to show 
what the present Executive has done with respect to resolu- 
tions dealing with foreign relations—but the resolution to 
which I am referring merely requested that a list be furnished 
of the names of men who were appointed to office by Executive 
order, as to which the President alone, I presume, unless it 
might be the Civil Service Commission, would know the facts. 
It was a question of such importance that the Senate desired 
to know the names on the list, and the reasons for the action. 

It will be remembered that the Senate passed a resolution 
following the appointment by President Harding by Executive 
order of a postmaster at Marion, Ohio, his home town. There 
were a score or more of applicants for the postmastership at 
Marion, Ohio; but President Harding took “the bit in his own 
teeth” and issued an Executive order. I imagine he surmised 
and said to himself, “I have a friend there whom I want to 
appoint to the office, and, notwithstanding the civil-service 
rules, notwithstanding the number of applicants that may want 
the office, I am going to give it to this man.” The whole 
country were aroused, The organization having to do with the 
reform of the civil service held meetings; they discussed the 
question and passed resolutions, not only denouncing the action 
of the President in that instance, but in numerous other in- 
stances. It was following that discussion which so aroused 
the country that the Senate of the United States, responding 
to that sentiment, passed this simple resolution as a parallel 
to which the Senator from Massachusetts tries to cite resolu- 
tions dealing with the great question of foreign relations, The 
resolution which was passed by the Senate last April merely 
deals with postmasters. There is no analogy between the two 
cases. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi is mistaken when he says that the resolution deals merely 
with postmasters. It does not mention postmasters, and very 
little mention was made of postmasters when the resolution was 
under consideration in the Senate. There was no extended 
debate upon the resolution at all. I think the resolution hav- 
ing been referred to the Civil Service Committee, that com- 
mittee suggested some amendments to it, reported the resoln- 
tion with amendments, and the resolution was afterwards 
passed, but the discussion on the floor of the Senate, that of 
the Senator from Mississippi, as well as of others—and there 
was not any lengthy discussion about it at all—did not relate 
particularly to postmasters nor did the resolution in terms re- 
late to postmasters, 
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The resolution reads: 


; Resolved, That the President of the United States is 
furnish to the Senate the name of every person appointed ecutive 
order since March 4, 1921, whose appointment by such order ex- 
ted from the civyil-service rules, and to furnish the Senate the 


8 therefor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. STERLING. I will wait until the Senator has concluded, 
and then I desire to answer him. ? 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senator takes his seat I wish 
him to answer a question for me. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well, if I can. 

Mr. HARRISON, Is it not true that at the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota and other Senators on the majority 
side when I offered the resolution and debate had taken place 
it was referred to the committee of which he is a-member? 

Mr. STERLING. I think so. 

Mr. HARRISON. And is it not a fact that the Senator him- 
self reported favorably upon the resolution? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. And championed it upon the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. STERLING. After some amendments to the resolution 
it was reported to the Senate, and there was no particular 
objection to its being passed in the Senate; but—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. When the Senator has coneluded, then I 
wish to be heard. 

Mr, HARRISON. What I said was that the resolution was 
passed by the majority of the Senate; there was not sufficient 
opposition to it even to secure a roll call. It was referred to 
the committee of which the Senator from South Dakota was 
chairman, considered, and reported back to the Senate, and he 
championed it upon the floor of the Senate. The Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] also gave it his support, evidently, 
for he did not lift his voice against it. Yet now we find, after 
the President has ignored the resolution for nearly nine months, 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] and the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Longe} and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] are trying to raise technical objections 
and complain that the words “ not incompatible with the public 
Interest“ were left out. 

Mr. STERLING. Do I understand the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to say that the Senator from South Dakota championed 
this resolution on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator reported it back. 

Mr. STERLING. Was that a championing of the resolution 
on the floor of the Senate because I reported it back? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator would not come before his 
colleagues and report a resolution favorably if he was against 
it. I believe that the Senator is a sincere, honest man, and I 
assume that he was for the resolution when he considered it, 
brought it here, and asked his colleagues to give it support. 

Mr. President, I do not know what else we can do. When we 
pass a resolution in such a solemn way as we passed this one 
and wait patiently for nine months for the President to comply 
with it, on such an important matter as this, and he ignores 
it and pays no attention to the Senate, what other recourse 
have we except to tie up the traveling expenses provided in 
this appropriation bill for the President, I know not for what? 
Whether it is for sailing down the Potomac upon a yacht or 
whether it is for entertainment, I do not know. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Des the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HARRISON. In one moment. I am not asking an un- 
reasonable thing when I suggest to the Senate a limitation 
upon the $25,000 appropriation that is proposed to be given to 
the President “for entertainment and traveling expenses on the 
condition, first, that he complies with the request of the Senate 
of the United States touching the simple matter of transmit- 
ting to the Senate the names of those whom he has appointed 
to office under Executive order. 

Now I yield to my friend from New Hampshire. 

Mr. MOSES. I merely wished to suggest to' the Senator, 
since he asked what recourse there is since the President has 
not complied with the resolution of the Senate, that the mi- 
nority at present might do as the majority did under the pre- 
eeding administration, when repeatedly this affront—if it be 
an affront—was offered to the Senate, namely, grin and bear it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, if there ever was a minority that 
embarrassed a President in all the history of the country—and 
the Senator was particeps criminis to it—it was when he and 
the Senator from Massachusetts and some 87 others signed a 
round robin to the President of the United States with respect 


ested to 


to the League of Nations, Talk about the action of minorities! 
Why, it would come with poorer grace from no other Senator 
here than from the Senator from New Hampshire or the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts to talk about the action of minorities. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from New Hampshire 
wish to ask me something else? 

Mr. MOSES. I merely desire to suggest further to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi that if he is so voracious for the informa- 
tion he is talking about he can get it all from the annual re- 
port of the Civil Service Commission, wherein is printed every 
Executive order, stating the name of the person appointed, the 
office to which the person is appointed, and the reason which 
actuated the Executive order. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the very argument that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire made when the Senate considered 
this resolution and deliberated upon it for days; and when, 
afterwards, the committee reported it—and I think the Senator’ 
is a member of that committee—— : 

Mr. MOSES. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. Afterwards, he did not raise his voice 
against it but allowed it to be passed, and therefore I assumed 
that he was for it. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the matter of what I said or 
did at the time is of small consequence; but as I recall, I made 
this same suggestion to the Senator from Mississippi then, 
namely, that the report of the Civil Service Commission con- 
tains a complete statement of all Executive orders that are 
issued. I think I said that to the Senator at that very time, 
and that remains true to-day. The Senator can get all this 
information from the report of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator can do nothing of the kind. 

Mr. MOSES. Why not? 

Mr. HARRISON. The report has not yet been made touch- 
ing the matter. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon, 
The report has been made and I have it here. 

Mr: HARRISON. Up until what time? 

Mr. STERLING. The report for the fiscal yea- ending July 
80, 1922; and if it is not all found in this report, appointments 
made by the President of the United States since that time, 
and the reasons for his making the appointments aside from 
the civil-service rules, can be ascertained over at the Civil 
Service Commission at any time, up to this very date. 

Mr. HARRISQN. When was the appointment to the Marion 
postmastership made? Does the r know? 

Mr. STERLING. Here it is—January 23, 1922: 

The Executive order of May 10, 1921, requiring candidates to take 
civil-service examinations for presidential postmasterships, is hered 
waived so as to permit the appointment of French Crow to the post 
tion of postmaster at Marlon, Ohio, without examination. 

Now, the Senator from Mississippi would leave with the Sen- 
ate the impression that, as a matter of law, the civil-service 
rules apply to postmasters. They do not, Mr. President, as we 
all know. It is a matter of Executive order, to begin with, as 
to whether or not civil-servicee examinations shall be held for 
postmasters, and the President has the absolute right to waive 
the civil-service examinations in the case of the appointment 
of any postmaster; but here was his own home town, and the 
order which he had previously made might well be waived in 
a case of that kind, and that was done. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have not discussed the 
propriety of the President issuing Executive orders that post- 
masters shall be appointed under the civil service or otherwise. 
I have not gotten to that. I will get to it; but the Senator 
knows that you are pretending in this administration to hold 
civil-service examinations in the appointment of postmasters. 

Mr. MOSES, Oh, no; they are not only pretending to hold 
them, but they are holding them. 2 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; they are holding them, but in a 
most farcical way. Then, if they are holding them, the Senator 
disagrees with the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MOSES. In the case of Marion, Ohio, no. 

Mr. HARRISON. What the Senate wanted to. know is, What 
other places are there and what other officers are there, that 
have been appointed by Executive order, and the reasons there- 
for? 

Mr. STERLING. This report will show every one appointed 
under Executive order. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, that will show it; but the Senate said 
they wanted the President to send it down here; and that shows 
that the President could perhaps have gotten that information 
very quickly and brought it up to date, up to the time that he 
makes it and transmits it to the Senate, and yet he has ignored 
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vou. He thinks that vou are too little and too powerless, too 
sycophantic, for him to comply with a request of the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr, President. 

Mr, HARRISON. I am going to read to you before I shall 
have concluded what he thought when he was a Senator, what 
he said then about the dignity of the Senate, how he talked 
against Executive and autocratie dictation, and how he has 
changed more than any other man who ever occupied that place. 

Now I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, can the Senator from Missis- 
sippi cite a single instance where the Senate at any time during 
the history of this country, by any minority or majority party, 
has undertaken through a resolution similar to the one pre- 
sented by the Senator from Mississippi to penalize the Chief 
Executive of the Nation for an alleged failure to comply with 
some request? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know of any other President who 
‘has absolutely ignored a request like this, 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, Mr. President, President Wilson did it a 
thousand times. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; President Wilson’s name continu- 
ally comes before the Senator’s imagination, even in his dreams, 
like it does in the case of other reactionary Republicans, Every 
time something is said they say, “ Oh, President Wilson did thus 
and so.” His name is certainly a“ bugaboo ” to you. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh no, Mr. President; I sleep soundly at night. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BURSUM. Does not the Senator from Mississippi be- 
lieve that a resolution of this character, coming from the minor- 
ity, seeking to reflect upon the Chief Executive, shows the little- 
ness of this body and not of the President? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am trying to show the bigness of this 
body, and the present attitude of the Senator and other Sen- 
ators over there will convince the country of the littleness of 
this body. Why did you pass the resolution? Why did you 
not at the time fight the resolution? i 

Mr. BURSUM. The answer to the resolution is in the re- 


rt. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MOSES. All the Senator is doing, Mr. President, is to 
demonstrate his own pettiness. 

Mr. HARRISON, I thank the Senator from New Hampshire 
for his remark. . 

Mr. MOSES. Do not mention it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, I will proceed, Mr. President. 

Mr. BURSUM. The French have sent their army into the 
Ruhr to make the Germans disgorge. I suppose if the Senator 
had the power to do it, he would send some troops over to the 
White House to stop operations there. 

Mr, HARRISON. No, Mr. President; I would not be dis- 
- courteous to the President of the United States for anything. 
I like him very much personally, and I think he is a splendid 
gentleman. I am not saying much about him as a President, 
but I am saying that much about him as a man. I could have 
offered this amendment to his salary. It is carried in this bill— 
$75,000 annually. I could have offered it to the contingent ex- 
peuses. I did not do it; but the American people are taxed 
$25.000 annually to pay the expenses of the President “for en- 
tertainment and for transportation.” I have merely put a limi- 
tation to that $25,000 because it is the only way I know, it is 
the only course I can pursue, in order to bring to the attention 
of the President that he should comply with the request of the 
Senate, simple though it may be. 

Mr. STERLING and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi 

Mr. HARRISON. 
tion for a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I yield to the Senator from South Da- 
kota. 

Mr. STERLING. Is it information that the Senator from 
Mississippi wants, or does he want simply to parade here before 
the Senate the fact that the President has not answered this 
resolution? Is it information that he seeks, or is it the fact 
that the Senator thinks he will embarrass the President? 

Mr. HARRISON. I called the attention of the Senate to this 
resolution briefly twice before since the passage of it. I have 
tried to bring it to the attention of the White House in that 
way, and we have waited nine months for the information, 
aud it has not come. 


I think I will proceed without interrup- 


Mr. STERLING. We have given the Senator the sources 
from which he can readily get all the information that the reso- 
lution calls for, and I suppose the President so thinks. That 
may be a reason why the President Las not transmitted the 
information. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why can he not comply with the request, 
then, to the extent that he thinks that is the case? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the interest of fairness, I want to suggest 
to the Senator from Mississippi that this resolution not only 
calls for the name of every person appointed by Executive 
order since March 1, 1921, but it likewise asks the President 
to furnish the reasons therefor. To my mind, that is the most 
important part of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. I agree thoroughly with the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS, None of that information is contained, as I 
understand, in the report of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. MOSES. To be sure, it is. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, let me correct the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to be corrected, if that is true. 

Mr. STERLING. I think in nearly every instance in this list 
of Executive orders the reason for the Executive order is given. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have the reason. 

Mr. STERLING, I will read it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator to read it in the case 
of the Marion post office, In that case, what is the reason? 

Mr. STERLING. I have just directed the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the case of Marion, Ohio. No reason is assigned there. 
What I am saying now is that in nearly every imstance, how- 
ever, reasons are given; and I can see, perhaps, an obvious 
ean why no reason should be given in the case of Marion, 

0. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator has stated now 
that no reason was given for Marion, I suppose the President 
could give no reason. That may be a good excuse why he has 
not answered the request of the Senate, but surely he could 
state that he can not give any reason. The Senator has not 
tried to give a reason. None is stated in this report, and the 
President has not given any. 

Getting back to the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], 
when this matter was up for discussion, at page 6379 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 22, 1922, when the Senate had 
been considering this proposition for several days, and was 
reported to the Senate by the committee, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcr] said: 

If there is no discussion — 

That was after it was reported back 
I have no objection; but the Senator must remember we are under a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Now, the Senator never allows legislation to pass here unless 
it has met his critical eve. He knew what was in it, and so 
we must assume that he was for the resolution when he did-not 
object to its passage. 

Mr. President, there may be various reasons why the Presi- 
dent has not complied with this request. I know he has been 
a very, very busy man. He has had the intricate foreign rela- 
tions upon his hands, his unofficial observers over there telling 
one thing to a conference, and those high in authority here dis- 
crediting in part what the unofficial observers said. So there 
have been cross currents working, and the President has had all 
those things to deal with. I know they worry him. They have 
taken a good deal of his time. Evidently, too, the actions of 
the ambassador from this country to Great Britain have given 
him great concern, and certainly in the last week or two, since 
our ambassador to Great Britain has been making a visit to this 
country, it has been difficult for the President to keep him muz- 
zled so that he would not explode over here and create as much 
confusion as he has several times by his speeches in Great 
Britain, 

Here on the floor of the Senate some of the Senators on the 
other side have advocated to the President the passage of cer- 
tain legislation, others have appealed to him to oppose it, and 
he has had to take up the differences which have existed be- 
tween Republicans on the floor of the Senate and try to iron 
them out. The same is true at the other end of the Capitol and 
among the Cabinet members. There have been great controver- 
sies on many important questions. If we read the papers cor- 
rectly, some Cabinet member would desire this bureau put over 
into his department, and another Cabinet member would desire 
to usurp the prerogative or the power of some other Cabinet 
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member, and so forth. So the President has had many prob- tt Pleading for the dignity of the United States Senate, 


lems to consider, which have na doubt taken much of his time: 

Of course, when the funding commission from Great Britain 
came over here they naturally sent advance agents to feel the 
pulse not only of the President and of the Seeretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Treasury but they tried to find out 
other things from other infinential Republicans, to lay the 
groundwork for the conferences between the funding eommis- 
sion of the United States and that of Great Britain. Sọ Mx. 
Norman, governor of the Bank of England, came over some time 
before the commission representing Great Britain came. It is 
very true that Mr. Norman, in his representative capacity, did 
not see the distinguished Senator from Utah. I do not know 
why he did not. I make that statement only from what I have 
read in the papers. I take it as true, because I think the 
papers very rarely lie or misrepresent the facts. When the re- 
port came to the distinguished Senator from Utah, one of the 

members of the commission representing the 
United States Government, that Mr. Nerman, the governor of 
tho Bank of England, had been sojourning in Washington, con- 
ferring with the President and other high officials of the Gov- 
ernment, it is said the Senator raised his hands in horror and 
said, “I can not believe that anything like that has happened.” 
Mr. Norman no doubt went up to the see the President, and 
these responsibilities have been crowding upon the President 
when others should have been relieving him of them. 

It would have been very easy for the President of the United 
States, in response to this solemn resolution, passed nine months 
ago, to have sent to the Senate a reply stating, “Oh, my time 
has been so much taken up in listening to the distressing ap- 
peals of the farmers and laborers and consumers because of 
the obnoxious legislation fastened upon them by a Republican 
Congress, because of the eross currents which are working 
among the leaders of Congress; my time has been so much taken 
up because of the differences of opinion between many of my Cabi- 
net members, because I am trying to keep secret and exclusive 
upon these great foreign problems, so that no one in all the 
United States ean know to-day what I am going to do to- 
morrow.” 

He could have reported that to the Senate, and we perhaps 
would have accepted it as a very good reason, because we know 
the appeals have come to him, we know that the differences have 
arisen here, and we know that the President has been hard 
pressed and often humiliated by the action of his leaders, so- 
called, in the Congress of the United States. 

But when he was a Senator from the great State now rep- 
resented in part by the Senator who now presides over this 
body [Mr. Wars in the chair], the President was zealous of 
the rights of a Senator, he respeeted the dignity of this great 
body, and time after time he raised his eloquent voice in behalf 
of the rights of the Senate of the United States. -Day after 
day he has spoken forcefully against. executive encroachments 
and autocratic domination. Senators on the other side remem- 
ber it. 

I recall that on the very day he was inaugurated he came be- 
fore the Senate here among his friends and former colleagues, 
and from that rostrum he told us how he believed in the 
majesty and dignity, the independence and power of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, and how he would ever, as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of this Nation, see that the line was drawn between 
legislative and Executive authority; that he would never step 
beyond the powers which had been delegated to him as a Presi- 
dent of the United States. If I recall correctly, Senators ap- 
plauded his statements. They remember his speeches in the 
past. They did not believe it was possible for the new Presi- 
dent, as President of the United States, ever to try to usurp 
their powers, their functions, or to dictate to them their actions. 

This is what he said in one of his memorable speeches on 
December 6, 1920: 

I like the freedo 


Congress holds in this i 
my service here I am particularly sensible to the obligations of the 
Senate. When my responsibilties begin in the Executive capacity I 
shall be as mindful of the Senate's responsibilties as I have been jeal- 
ous for them as a Member, but I mean at the same time to be just as 
insistent about the responsibilities of the Executive. Our governmental 
good fortune does not in any surrender at either end of the Avenue. 


Listen to this: 


Our governmental good fortune does not lie in any surrender at 
either end of the Avenne, but in the coordination and cooperation 
wana a the two in a great and truly representative pepular 

overnment. 


Ouly a short time before that the President had spoken. Here 


are some excerpts from his speech at that time to his col- 


ting Executive encroachments, This is what he said: 


I do not know that I take myself too seriously as a Senator. I 
| bave always had the notion, however, that this was a pretty important 
office, and out in my State t look upen an election to the Senate 
as an assumption of some considerable TOT and a command 
to assume a part of the responsibility of the Government and of the 
Republie. 

He said further: 

I do not know whether the Senate has st te think as it ougut 
sometimes I am afraid, it has not—that and the stress and. antet y 
and unavoidable hysteria of war we are, either consciously er un- 
consciously, chan our long-established American imstitutions. We 
are very much alter our of Federal Government. 

Again he said: 


I would like to retain just a semblance of the respect for Con- 
Slate of tios whom Compran bas) proviosd” placenta" Dile . 
whom. ress re 
the Capital of the Babe “spe 
* * 


* . . * * 


Mr. President, if there were anything necessary to emphasize the 
— character of the pending 1 lation, it would be the 
vote which just now been mconded. e hesitates to talk to a 
jury the minds of whose members. are already fixed. 
* * * . > . . 
There has not been a President of the United States from Wash- 
ington to Wilson who had such cordial support on the rt of the 
Congress as the Chief Exeeutive of to-day, and I ice te say from 
the minority side of this Chamber the support of administration 
in all its war measures by the minority has been cordial and almost 
unanimous. But I do not understand that sort of a consecration 
to the eause of the war requires a Member on either side of this 
Chamber to follow every suggestion of the Chief Executive regarding, 
our institutions of peace. i 


Further, he said: 


—.— comes to him with a commission from the people who sent him 

Yet what has. been bis course in this instance of defying the 
Senate of the United States with respect to this important 
resolution, which respectfully called on him to transmit to the 
Senate the names of persons appointed under Executive order? 
He has gone beyond that. 

Senators will not forget that after the joint resolution de- 
claring the war at an end had passed the Senate and been 
transmitted to the House, and it was sought there tọ change 
it, the President then for the first time, as President, began 
to wield his autocratie power and exert his influence over 
the Congress of the United States. He wrote a letter; he 
sent his emissaries; he brought the power of his office to bear, 
and he compelled the Congress, net only the House, but the 
Senate, to surrender and pass the joint resolution as he 
dictated it, 

Senators recall when the revenue bill was up and some of 
us here, led by the distinguished. Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Simmons], were fighting to increase the surtaxes upon 
the large incomes of the rich, how Senators om the other side 
united, fighting militantly, resisting every effort of the mi- 
nority and some on the other side to increase the taxes, and 
the President wrote his letter to Mr. Forpxery, chairman of 
the Ways. and Means Committee, and brought his influence into 
play just as much as possible to reduce the rate down to 40 
per cent. That was the only time that eneugh independence 
was shown in this body to throw off the yoke of Executive 
domination and contral and give to the people that measure 
of relief that was given them by the increase in the rate. 

That is not all. Senators remember the packer legislation. 
Only the other day the distinguished Senator from Maine 
(Mr. FERNALD] and the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson] told us about their stand on packer legislation, 
It has not been forgotten, because in the last Congress, when 
we really tried to put teeth in packer legislation, under the 
leadership of the distinguished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Kenprick] and the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Kenyon}, who has new gone upon the bench, and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and others who stood by them, 
the present President of the United States, as a Senator, 
voted against the bill. 

When the new Congress came im and he beeame President, 
he sent word down the line that if you passed that legislation, 
as stringent as it was, regulatory as the provisions were in 
the preceding Congress, he would veto it. Se you changed your 
minds and brought in the bill with the teeth in large measure 
extracted from it. He was using the power of his office 
against the American people to give them a sugar-coated pill 
of legislation instead of one that would really bring results. 

But yon did not stop there. What about the tariff bill, 
which my friend from Utah IMr. Sasoor} helped to frame? 


Utah [Mr. Soor]. 
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For the first time in the history of this Government a Presi- 
dent of the United States sought, by special message to Con- 
gress, the power to fix the rates upon the importation of goods 
into this country; and his power was so great that you suc- 
cumbed to his influence, you laid down, and passed the legis- 
lation as he sought in his message. Oh, if the fathers, who 
conceived the theory upon which this Government must run, 
could but return to us and see the surrender by Congress of 
its many powers to the Executive. 

Next, take the reorganization measure passed by the Senate 
and the House, 

The idea no doubt was first conceived by the Senator from 
He had it passed through the Senate, and 
everyone thought he would be chairman of the commission to 
reorganize the Government service, because of his experience 
and his training and his interest in the proposition. So we 
passed the legislation, and the House did likewise; and then 
what happened? Then the distinguished President, who once 
reviled against executive encroachment and spoke in behalf of 
the dignity of the Congress, and the Senate in particular, sent 
word down the line and said, “I have a very distinguished 


-friend, competent, able, and I want him as chairman of that 


commission.” He directed that the law be amended to give 
him the power to name on a congressional commission a gentle- 
man who was not a Member of either branch of Congress, So 
you laid down under the influence of the Executive and amended 
the law. Nothing has come of it. Why? I suppose because 
the heads of the departments are fighting among themselves 
over the reorganization. But nothing has been done. 

Mark you, Senators, if the distinguished Senator from Utah 
had been made chairman of that commission, or if the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH], the other 
Republican member of the commission, had been appointed 
chairman, we would not have dillydallied and procrastinated 
since April, 1922. The commission would have done something. 
Under their direction and leadership we would have had some 
kind of a plan now, some consideration would have been given 
to those great questions, and we could make a report by this 
time to the Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The soldiers’ bonus legislation—can anyone forget how 
smoothly the legislation was proceeding, how the Committee on 
Finance had reported it to the Senate after it passed the House, 
and we had considered it for days and days? Suddenly, just 
as we were getting ready to pass it, ás a clap of thunder out 
of a clear sky, the news was flashed down Pennsylvania Avenue 
from the White House that the legislation should go back to 
the committee; and as representatives of the American people 


-~ who, President Harding as Senator Harding said, should cherish 


the traditions of this august body, should always fight to main- 
tain its dignity and its independence, you crouched, you suc- 
cumbed, you surrendered under the power of this man, whose 
hand can shake the tree of patronage and from its branches 
fall the offices at your feet. That is his history. That is the 
way he is proceeding. That is the way he has repudiated 
statements made as a Senator in this body. 

But, beyond that, let us take the funding commission. We 
considered that legislation. It was going through all right, but 
the President began to exert his influence and wrote a letter 
and said it must be changed in certain particulars and in some 
of the details. You surrendered. Lou threw up the white flag. 
You did not live up to the pleadings of Senator Harding when 
he fought for the independence of the Senate of the United 
States, 

Then look at your own ship subsidy bill. None of you are 
in favor of it. There is no enthusiasm in the breast of a single 
Senator on the majority side of this Chamber for that measure. 
You are just pretending to want to pass it, You whisper, 
perhaps, in Lasker's ear that you are for it strongly, but do you 
show it by anything that is happening here? You know it has 
not any chance to pass. 

Mr. WATSON. Why? Will the Senator tell me why? 

Mr. HARRISON, Because you are not for it over on your 
side of the Chamber. 

Mr. WATSON. Will the Senator 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not yield further. I do not want to 
discuss at this time that question with the Senator, because 
whenever I get into a discussion with the Senator I am charged, 
as I was charged the other day, with filibustering, and I do not 
desire even that soft impeachment laid at my door. 

We will not forget the disarmament proposition. I shall 
never forget the strong personality of the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. Boran] as day after day he fought here to have adopted a 
provision in the naval appropriation bill calling for a disarma- 
ment conference, Then the word came from the White House, 


“Do not adopt it,” and it looked as though it was dead. But 
when the force of public opinion began to work, as it sometimes 
does, even on a Republican Senator, then the President surren- 
dered to public opinion, and you in turn surrendered to the 
President and allowed the Borah disarmament conference provi- 
sion to be adopted. 

Why, Mr. President, what happened on the Borah economic 
conference proposition? He spoke eloquently, and we all knew 
he was right. The country believed he was right. There was 
strong sentiment for it everywhere, but like a frightened bird 
upon a rotten twig, for fear President Harding would cut the 
twig from under you, you were afraid to vote until you could 
communicate with him and ascertain his views, Finally one 
day somebody said that the administration had “feelers” out. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] got up and said, 
“Yes; there were ‘feelers’ out.” Then the President’s influ- 
ence began to work, and there was a compromise effected. Well, 
the feelers have not felt much, have they? There has not been 
much done about it, has there? Oh, feelers! There was a con- 
troversy over the question whether or not even France had ever 
been approached upon the proposition. The idea of the admin- 
istration being so weak and impotent as that in a great world 
erisis such as this we can not bring publicity to bear through 
the press of the country to make an impression that even France 
was being approached with a feeler, Some controversy arose 
about it. 

Here was the Robinson resolution to appoint a member of the 
Reparation Commission. You did not know what to do with 
that. You were frightened. You put it off merely to ascertain 
the wishes of President Harding, and when you found out, then 
you had a letter written. Immediately you were all against it, 
Executive domination! 

So it is, Mr. President. T only want to see the dignity of this 
hody maintained, The President should have complied with the 
request contained in the resolution. He would admire your 
courage if you would pass the provision that ties up the con- 
tingent fund, Of course, if it is thought that the dignity of this 
body is not sufficient to warrant tying up a little appropriation 
and compelling compliance with this resolution, and if you pre- 
fer to give the $25,000 as expenses for the President for his 
entertainment and transportation, rather than to exert your 
indepeudence and the right of the Senate, it is all right. When 
you oppose this provision, you demonstrate your weakness as a 
part of a great body and your fear of Executive authority. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I move to lay the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi on the table, 

Mr. MOSES. Let us vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wyoming 
moves to lay on the table the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HEFLIN. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Assistant Secretary called the roll, 
Senators answered to their names: 


and the following 


Ashurst George Lodge - Shields 
Ball Gerry McCormick Shortridge 
Brookhart Glass McCumber Simmons 
Bursum Hale McKellar Smoot 
Cameron Harreld McKinley Spencer 
Capper Harris MeNary Sterlin., 
Colt Harrison Moses Sutherland 
Couzens Heflin New ‘Townsend 
Culberson Jones, N. Mex. Nicholson ‘Trammell 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Norris Wadsworth 
Dial Kellogg Oddte Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Kendrick Overman Warren 
Ernst _Keyes Phipps Watson 
Fletcher King Poindexter Willis 
France Ladd Reed, Pa. 

Frelinghuysen Lenroot Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] to 
lay on the table the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President 

Mr. LODGE. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator from Wyoming 
had withdrawn his motion. 

Mr. WARREN. I did not. In the interest of the expedition 
of public business, I moved to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was going to withdraw the amendment 
if the Senator from Wyoming had withdrawn his motion to lay 
it on the table. 
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Mr. WARREN. If the Senator from Mississippi will with- 
draw his amendment, I will withdraw my motion to lay it on 
the table. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. I withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to congratulate the Senator from 
Mississippi, if I may, on his good taste in withdrawing the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Mississippi has withdrawn the amendment, 

Mr. HARRISON. I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], which has just 
been withdrawn, is, in my judgment, not of very great im- 
portance, although it has excited some feeling in the Chamber 
which borders closely on being of a partisan nature. It refers 
to the enforcement of the civil service law and rules by the 
executive department. 

Mr. President, personally I do not see any objection to the 
resolution which the Senate passed nine or ten months ago. I 
do not intend to criticize the present Executive or any of his 
predecessors for issuing Executive orders setting aside civil 
service rules regarding the appointment of postmasters and 
other officials, I think the rules governing appointments which 
are contained in the civil service law have been too often set 
aside by Executives, but that is only my personal opinion. I 
concede frankly that there are many instances where the Presi- 
dent would be justified in setting aside civil service rules or 
civil service requirements pertaining to the appointment of 
postmasters. 

I concede also that under the Constitution the President has 
authority to set such rules aside whenever he sees fit to do so. 
The law provides that the President shall appoint postmasters 
of the presidential grade, and under the Constitution that 
power may not be delegated to any other authority. I frankly 
admit that the President has the right to resort to any method 
he may see fit in the appointment of postmasters; and when 
he does resort to such method, regardless of whether he be a 
Democrat or a Republican, so long as I am in Congress I am 
going to help him carry out his purpose in good faith, even 
though I do not agree with him as to the wisdom of the course 
which he may be pursuing, for we must concede all the time 
that the authority under the law is the President’s and that 
he may do whatever he sees fit in reference to the matter. 
Neither am I going to find fault with the President or with 
Members of Congress or with anyone else who is opposed to the 
civil service law in reference to the appointment of officials 
anywhere. They have a right to their opinion; and those who 
believe in the doctrine that “to the victor belongs the spoils” 
are as much entitled to consideration as are those who favor 
civil service. So I am not attempting to criticize the President. 

I do, however, think, Mr. President, that no matter what 
course may be pursued by the President the American people 
ought to be taken into his confidence, and that full publicity 
should be given to whatever course is adopted and followed. 
Therefore it seems to me when, after a great deal of discus- 
sion and consideration and after a favorable report of the 
committee which had considered the question, we adopted a 
resolution requesting the President to give instances where the 
civil-service rules had been set aside by Executive order, and 
the reason for doing so, that we were well within our jurisdic- 
tion, that we were acting in perfect respect to the President, 
and that it could not successfully be charged that there was 
any discourtesy, either implied or intended, in our action. 

It seems to me when the President set aside the civil-service 
rules he ought to be prepared to give to the country his rea- 
sons for doing so, und even though I did not agree that his 
reasons were good, if he gave them he would be within the 
strict performance of his duty and strictly within his rights, 
and I should respect him for having done so, no matter how 
much I disagreed with him. However, when the civil-service 
rules are set aside by the President, and no reason is given 
for his haying done so, and the President declines to answer 
a respectful request which is propounded to him by the Senate 
for his reasons, it seems to me that no excuse can be given 
for that course of conduct. 

It has been suggested here that other Presidents have done 
the same thing, that other Presidents have ignored resolutions 
which have been passed by the Senate. That is very true, 
Mr. President. However, if the course of an official is wrong 
it may not properly be excused on the ground that somebody 
else has likewise violated the law. 

It has also been stated that the Senator who proposed the 
resolution did so for partisan purposes. Again, Mr. President, 
in my judgment, that is not a sufficient objection to the reso- 
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lution. The court in every jury trial where the law provides 
for the instruction of juries will always tell the jury that in 
considering the case they must take into consideration the bias, 
the prejudice, or the interest, if any such appears, of any 
witness who may be testifying. That does not mean that the 
witness is disqualified, but that in weighing his evidence those 
things are proper for consideration in order to determine how 
much weight should be given to his testimony. I have never 
heard the eloquent yoice of the Senator from Mississippi criti- 
cizing a Democratic official for setting aside civil-service rules, 
and it is proper to consider that; but, Mr. President, even 
though the resolution were proposed for partisan purposes, it 
is no defense on the other side to say, “ You are just as black 
as we are,” í 

Mr. President, the appointment of postmasters, in my judg- 
ment, ought to be under civil service as well as the appointment 
of rural carriers, and all similar officers; in fact, I would ex- 
tend the civil service just as far as I could. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Rural carriers are now appointed under 
the civil service. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Michigan reminds me that 
rural carriers are now appointed under civil-service rules, but 
I am going to show something of the operations of the civil 
service law under the present administration, so that at least 
I may not be charged with having complained, as I did com- 
plain, under the Wilson administration of the way the civil 
service law was administered, and then of being silent when 
my own party is in power. 

I know, Mr. President, that political platforms are made to 
get in on and then violated with impunity as a rule after the 
party is successful. Perhaps, the American people have but 
very little respect for platforms promulgated by political 
parties, and very few of the people I think read them; but it 
is not out of place to call the attention of those who are more 
partisan than otherwise as to what has taken place in the 
way of political promises made by the great political parties— 
the Democratic Party and the Republican -Party. 

The national Democratic platform of 1916 contained a provi- 
sion in regard to the civil service; it was one of the planks of 
that platform, one of the various reasons assigned by the Demo- 
cratic Party why they should secure the votes of the people. 
That plank reads as follows: 


We reaffirm our declarations for the rigid enforcement of the civil 
service laws. 


In 1912 the Democratic platform contained a provision in 
regard to the civil service laws, which is thus reaffirmed. Let 
us see what it was. The provision in the Democratic platform 
of 1912 on the civil service was as follows: 

The law pertaining to the civil service should be honestly and 
rightly enforced, to the end that merit and ability shall be the 
standard of appointment and promotion rather than service rendered 
to a political party. 

That is the platform of the Democratic Party—the platform 
that was adopted in a campaign that was successful on the part 
of the Democrats of the country, : 

In 1920 the Republican national platform contained some- 
thing about civil service, and I want to read that. Here is 
what the Republicans said in their national platform of 1920. 
That was when they were successful: 

We renew our repeated declaration that the civil service law shall 
. and honestly enforced and extended wherever practi- 
ca le 

That is a declaration that they would not only enforce the 
civil service law in good faith, but that they would extend it 
and broaden it and take in other offices. 

In 1916 the Republican Party made another declaration in 
its national platform, as follows: 

The civil service law has always been sustained by the Republican 
Party, and we renew our repeated declarations that it shall thor- 
oug and honestly enforced and extended wherever practicable. 

In 1912 the national platform of the Republican Party con- 
tained this provision: 


We reaffirm our adherence to the rnin of appointment to public 
office based on proved fitness and tenure auray good bebavior and 
efficiency. The Republican Party stands committed to the maintenance, 
extension, and enforcement of the civil service law, and it favors the 
passage of legislation empowering the President to extend competitive 
service so far as practicable. 


I might go on at length in practically every national plat- 
form of both of the great parties. One would think that there 
was no division on the question, that the country was unani- 
mous, and that no matter which party was in power we were 
going to enforce this law in good faith; and yet, Mr. President, 
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neither party has enforced it in good faith. Both are guilty. 
Again let me say I am not finding fault with the man or the 
party who does not believe in it. If a political party did not 
believe in, civil service and proclaimed it to the world when it 
was asking for votes and succeeded, I should be the last one 
to criticize it for putting every one of the appointive offices in 
the Government service on the political pie counter. I believe 
in civil service. Other men just as wise and just as patriotic 
and just as honest believe that there should be no such thing; 
but I do not see how anyone can question the proposition that 
when we ride into office on a pledge that we are going to en- 
force the civil service law there is no excuse for our vio- 
lating it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIELDS. In that connection I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has read a statement made by Mr. W. D. Ffoulke, 
who, I understand, is president or some high officer of the 
Civil Service Reform League? 

Mr. NORRIS. Would the Senator just as soon put that in 
after I conclude and let it appear in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, rather than right in the midst of them? 

Mr. SHIELDS. I was not going to put it in at this: point. 
I was merely going to. ask the Senator a question in regard to it. 
I am going to put it in the Recorp later, but I want to get the 
Senator’s views on it. 

Mr. Ffoulke favored putting the officers whose duty it is to 
enforce the prohibition law, the Volstead law, under the civil 
service, and he says the Anti-Saloon League are opposing it, 
because the patronage was very instrumental and very influ- 
ential in getting the Volstead law passed and they are opposed. 
to putting their employees under civil service. I have letters 
from the Anti-Saloon League in Tennessee wanting them to go 
in, which I will put in the Recorp later—not now; I am not 
going to interrupt the Senator for that—but does he favor 
putting the prohibition officers of all grades under the civil 
service Iaw? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am glad the Senator does. 
ought to be under the civil-service law. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, will the gentleman yield; 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator if the Senator from 
Tennessee is through. Is he? 

Mr. SHIELDS. That is the question I wanted to ask. . 

Mr. NORRIS. I have answered it, E hope, satisfactorily. At 
least I have answered it. 

Mr. SHIELDS. The Senator has answered it very positively 
and emphatically, and I am glad to hear him say so. 

Mr. STERLING. I have not read Mr. Ffoulke's statement, 
but I think Mr. Ffoulke is mistaken when he says that the 
Anti-Saloon League was opposed to putting the prohibition 
enforcement agents under the civil-service rules. 

Mr. SHIELDS. I am not in the confidence of Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, as the Senator is, but Mr. Ffoulke says they are 
opposed to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope Senators will not get 
into a controversy as to where the Anti-Saloon League stands 
on this question. 

Mr. SHIELDS.. No; I do not want to interrupt the Senator 
from Nebraska, who very kindly yielded to me for a question. 
I will bring up the matter later. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am very glad to yield to the Senator, but he 
can see that when Senators engage in a controversy as to where 
that organization stands they will not get back to me, perhaps, 
during the day. 

Mr. STERLING. I merely want to say that I have conferred 
with Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler with regard to legistation now 
pending which would put these employees under the civil service 
law, and he has not told me of any opposition. 

Mr, SHIELDS. I am talking about genuine support of the 
matter, not moonshine support. I voted for the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution, and I believe in its enforce- 
ment, but in a just and reasonable manner; and I believe that 
the men who are enforcing it ought to be under the civil 
service law, in order that- we may have the very best men to 
enforce it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe in the enforcement of the law; I 
think most Senators here think I am a crank on the subject; 
* but the Anti-Saloon League can not dictate to me as to how 
I shall vote on anything, and if they want to prevent putting 
these officials under the civil service I am against them. I 
mean no disrespect to them. I believe there ought to be no 


I think they 


exception made in that case. At least I would have to be con- 
vinced before I would favor preventing putting them under the 
civil service. I think we would get a better enforcement of the 
law if they were under the civil service law than we get when 
they are not under the civil service law. 

Mr. STERLING.. I am very well satisfied that the Senator 
from Nebraska will not find himself at variance in that respect 
with the Anti-Saloon League. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator is right. Of course, I shall 
be very glad if I am not, but I shall take that position even if 
I am at variance with them. 


Mr. President, quite soon after the last general election, when 
it was known that the Republican Party had been successful, 
an agitation began as to what the new administration would 
do in regard to the appointment of postmasters. They had been , 
put under a sort of eivil-service status by President Wilson. 
There was a great deal of agitation about it. Politicians as a 
rule wanted the lid taken off, and I was. particularly anxious 
that no backward step should be taken by the party which in 
that very election had pledged itself to carry out the real intent 
and spirit of the civil service law, and that had even said that 
it believed in its extension. 


While the question was being discussed, I wrote to the Post- 
master General, Mr. Hays, and I now send to the desk a copy 
of the letter that I wrote to Mr. Hays, and ask that it may be 
read by the Secretary. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D; C., March 2t, 1921: 
Hon. WiLL H. Hays, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department. 


My Dear Mr. Hays: I understand it has not yet been determined 
whether or not tle orders: of President Taft and President Wilson, 
made with a view of placing the appointment of postmasters under 
civil service, will be: revok Whatever policy is adopted, it can 
have no possible influence upon my 9 wishes or fortune. Every 
district in my State is represented by a Republican, so T will not be 
consulted when it comes to the appointment of stmasters, and 
Pm eee have no personal interest in the policy that may be 
adopted. 

I have, from my experience of ovet 18 years in Congress, reached 
the conclusion that the Post Office Department ought to be kept en- 
tirely out of politics, and I believe the present administration would 
make a serious. mistake if it decides to annul these orders and put 
the postmasterships of the country on the political pie counter. e 
most important consideration, of course, is efficiency and economy in 
this great department. The asterships should not be considered 
as the property of men in office. to be distributed as they see fit, in 
the payment of personal political obligations. 

I was very much pleased when President Taft put the fourth- 
class offices under civil service, and I was Hkewise pleased when 
President Wilson extended the order. My criticism has always been 
that these orders have not been enforced by the Post Office t- 
ment, under President Wilson, in good faith. The officiais have re- 
sorted: to all kinds of technicalities. to prohibit the rule from operat- 
ing when by its operation it would put a Republican in office and keep 
a Democrat out. I am satisfied that the people of the country ap- 
proved these orders; but did not approve the way they have been en- 
forced during the past eight years; The greatest efficiency in the 
department will, in my judgment, not be reached if all postmasters 
are to. be appointed upon partisan political grounds. t is very 
likely that the order itself might be improved. It would be queer, 
indeed, if experience under the order would not suggest some e ge 
that would. go toward improving it; but whatever changes are made, 
if any, ought to be made with the idea of 8 such improve- 
ment rather than to loosening the political strings and thus retracing 
our steps. 

In addition to this, I think it can be safely stated that the giving 
out of postmasterships as a political plum is a detriment rather than 
an asset to any political party in control. Moreover, Members of Con- 
gress do not have the time, neither do they have the facilities, to 
investigate fully when they are called upon to: make recommendations, 
It will not only do them more harm than good, speaking strictly from 
a political viewpoint, but it will take an enormous amount of time 
to give any kind of consideration to the selection of postmasters, and 
thus detract from their legislative duties. 

I would like to ask you to talk this matter over with Secreta 
Weeks. He served in the House quite a long time—eight years, 
think, in addition to his service in the Senate. He was for a while 
chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads of the 
House. He has had quite an extended experience, and bas some very 
definite ideas on the subject. T have not written to President Hard- 
ing about it, because I know he is too busy to give consideration to 
all these matters, but I have supposed that this question would be 
taken up and decided at a conference, probably between the Presi- 
dent and yourself, if not other members of the Cabinet. It is be- 
ee only because —I1 desire the most efficient administration 
in the Post Office Department that it is possible, and because I do 
not want the administration to make what I believe would be a 
serious mistake, that I have written you on the subject. 


trul u 
* g G. W. Nonnts. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to that letter I received a 
reply, which I send to the Secretary's desk and ask to have 
read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, it 
will be read. 
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The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1921. 
Hon. GEORGE Ww Norris 


nited States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: I am very glad, indeed, to have your letter 
of the 21st. Personally, I am earnestly in favor of the principle of 
civil service, and in the fullest pomini onest application of the prin- 
ciple that can be effectively made. I appreciate your letter, for | am 
really anxious to get the views of those who have had experience in 
oo 3 I would be glad to talk to you about it at an early 
date also. 

With the very kindliest regards, I am, sincerely yours 
Witt. H. Hays. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, notwithstanding the views ex- 
pressed by the Postmaster General, the order made by Presi- 
dent Wilson was changed, the doors were opened, and the ap- 
pointment of postmasters placed upon a different basis. They 
still provided that an -examination should be had by the Civil 
Service Commission, but the modified order provided that the 
Post Office Department should select a postmaster from the 
three highest on the list furnished by the Civil Service Com- 
mission from such examination. 

On the face of it that does not look bad, but where, in the 
carrying out of that order, the Post Office Department sub- 
mitted it to Members of the House of Representatives or Sena- 
tors, or in case there was neither Representative nor Senator 
who was a Republican, then to a Republican committee, asking 
them to select from the list or to make a recommendation 
upon which the Post Office Department could act, everybody 
who knows anything about it knows, particularly the Members 
of Congress know, that that was practically throwing the thing 
back into partisan political control, and really nullifying the 
spirit. at least, of the civil service law and rules, 

Not only was that done with reference to postmasters but 
it included rural carriers. I did not know that for a while, 
and I had written to some fellow who wrote me and wanted 
to see if I could not get him appointed to be a rural carrier, 
telling him that I had nothing to do with it; that it was under 
civil service; and that it would be improper for me to try to 
control the appointment. I was informed by my secretary, 
after I had written the letter, that I was wrong. I could not 
believe it. So I took that up with the Fourth Assistant Post- 
master General, who, under the law and rules, has charge of 
the appointment of postmasters, and on December 15, 1922, I 
wrote him a letter, a copy of which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. k r > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: ` 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1922. 
Hon. Harry H. BILLANY, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department. 

Dear Mr, BILLANY: I have been receiving some requests from peo- 
ple who have been examined for positions as rural carrier, requesting 
me to intercede in their behalf. I have been writing such applicants 
that the rural carriers are under civil service and that it would be 
improper for me to make such recommendation. I am informed this 
morning by my secretary that I am mistaken in my conclusion about 
these carriers being under cfvil service, and that, as a matter of fact, 
the eligible list is submitted to Members of Congress wherever they 
happen to be Republicans, and that they are allowed to select the 
appointees. 

If this is true, I very much regret that the present administration 
has taken such a backward step. This simply means that men who 
are not in favor with the Republican committee or the Republican 
machine need make no application for these positions. 

We have been for years protesting before the people that we believed 
in civil service, that we were going to enforce the law both in spirit 
and in letter, and it seems to me good faith to the people demands that 
we carry out this pledge. 

I want to protest most vigorously against opening up partisanshi 
in violation of the spirit of the civil service law and placing su 
positions on the political. pie counter. Why should a Member of Con- 
gress, a Member of the Senate, or the chairman of a Republican com- 
mittee be permitted to name the rural carriers of the country? If 
there is any virtue in the civil service law we ought to enforce it in 
good faith. If we intend to place these positions in the hands of 
partisan politicians, then we ought to be fair enough to make that kind 
of declaration to the people before election. 

I protested against the placing of stmasters under this same 
partisan control, to Postmaster General Hays. He replied that he 
was in full accord with my position, but yet in a short time the order 
came allowing Republican Members of Congress, and where there was 
no Republican Member of Congress, then Repnblican Senators, or the 
chairmen of Republican committees, to select from the eligible list, 
the postmasters. 

When we put the positions of the Post Office Department upon the 

litical pie counter, to be dealt out for political purposes, we are 
aking a step backward and likewise violating the pledges we have 
made to the people of the country. If the civil service law is an im- 

rovement over the ancient pie counter method, then it ought to be en- 
orced in good faith, and if the Republican oficials are not going to 
enforce it, it will be one of the reasons why they should be turned out 
of office and Democrats put in their place. 

It is no answer to say that the Democrats have done similar thin 
We promised to do better. As a matter of fact, it seems to me that 
the Post Office Department we have gone backward, While the Demo- 


cratie administration in many instances did not enforce the law in 
good faith, they did do better than to allow Members of Congress and 
other political leaders to name the rural carriers, and their order in 
regard tu postmasters was far superior to the one that is in vogue 
now under the present administration, 

G. W. Norris. 


Very truly yours, ; 
Mr. NORRIS. In answer to that letter, Mr. President, I re- 


ceived the following reply from the Fourth Assistant Postmaster 
General, which I ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. New in the chair). The 
Secretary will read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 


Post OFFICEN DEPARTMENT, 
FOURTH ete ee 5 
ashington, December . 
Hon. Gronda W. Norris KEER = 


United States Senate. 


MY Dran SENATOR Norris: I have yery carefully read your letter of 
the 15th instant, in which you state that you have been informed by 
your secretary that rural carriers are no longer under civil service 

ause the eligible list is submitted to Members of Congress who 
happea to be Republicans and who are allowed to select the appointees. 

am very sorry that your information on this subject was not.fuller 
and more nearly accurate, since it is because you were only partially 
informed of the procedure of 1 of rural carriers you have 
a very grave misconception of the method followed by the department. 
A groer to make it quite clear to you, permit me to explain the 
etice, 

The list of eligibles received from the Civil Service Commission con- 
tains the names of three applicants. Unless recommendations are 
received indorsing the second or third applicant, the e 
ordinarily tenders appointment to the first-named eligible. It usually 
happens, however, that indorsements are received in favor of one of 
the other eligibles, and then the department uses its discretion in 
selection of the appointee who it 7 will best serve the interests 
of the service, observing, of course, the military preference extended to 
ex-seryice men. 

The courtesy of submitting the names of the elicibles to Members of 
Congress is not, as stated by your secretary, confined to the Republi- 
can Members, but is a courtesy extended to every officer of the Gov- 
ernment who requests this information. A large number of Representa- 
tives and some Senators have standing requests to be advised of the 
names of eligibles whenever there is a vacancy in the position of rural 
earrier to be filled in their district. Usually the Senator or Member 
indorses one of the eligibles, but the selection is invariably left to the 
discretion of the department, Nor are they the only persons to whom 
the list of eligibles is sent, as this courtesy is extended to every indi- 
vidual citizen who requests the same, and all indorsements are very 
carefully considered in making a selection to fill the vacancy. 

Your information to the effect that the policy of receivin 
mendations from Members of Congress is one that was adopted by the 
present administration is entirely erroneous. To my personal knowl- 
edge, the prarioni administration followed this practice. As a matter 
of fact, it is my belief that during the present year a decided step 
forward was made by confining the eligibility for appointment as 
rural carrier to parann of the office at which the vacancy exists, 
instead of all residents of the county in which the office is located. 
I am sure you will agree that instead of being an evasion of the civil 
service law, this is a very decided endeavor to follow the intention and 
spirit of the civil service. 

I trust that I haye made clear the practice followed by the depart- 
ment in the appointment of rural carriers. If there are any points 
which are not entirely clear to you, I shall be pleased to advise you 
further, 
Sincerely yours, 


recom- 


H. H. BILLANY, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 


Mr. NORRIS. After I received that letter I again wrote to 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, because he had really 
invited me to do so, if I understood him fully, and I propounded 
quite a number of questions to him as to the result of the 
operation of his policy. That letter was written on the 2ist 
of December, 1922, but up to date I have had no reply to it. 
I ask that that letter, a copy of which I send to the Secretary's 
desk, be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Assistant Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 21, 1922. 
Hon. Harry II. BILLANyY, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, 
Post Office Department. 

Dran Mu. BiLLaNy: I thank you for your letter of December 18. As 
I read your letter I can not help but fear that I was we ple right in 
my first construction. It seems the practice is to submit the eligible 
list to Members of Congress for their consideration and recommenda- 
tion. I am curious to know whether, when recommendations are made 
by eee of the House of Representatives or the Senate their advice 

followed. 

w You say that the courtesy of submitting names of the eligibles to 
Members of Congress is not confined to Republican Members. It would 
be interesting to know, if this list is submitted to Democratic Members, 
whether their recommendations are followed to the same extent and in 
the eate way that recommendations from Republican Members are 
followed. 

I can see no reason why Members of Congress should desire to have 
these lists submitted to them, except for the purpose, in reality, of 
giving them control of the appointments, and I would like to ask you 
whether that is not the result of the practice. Is it not a roundabout 
way of permitting the Republican Representatives and Senators to 
name the rural carriers in their districts and communities? 

It would be just as bad, of course, to let the Democrats name them 
as it would be to let the Republicans name them; and if Members of 
Congress are going to be permitted to select the carriers, then there 
ought to be ne partisan line drawn, and they ought to be all treated 
alike, regardless of politics, 
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It seems to me r rule in practical application will result during 
a Republican ari aaike in filling these places with Republicans 
because they are Republicans. The rule followed under a Democratic 
administration would fill them with Democrats, and yet we are all pre- 
tending to the country that we have a civil service law and that we 
are enforcing it In good faith. s 

I am not finding fault with the man who believes in the old doctrine, 
“To the victor belongs the spoils,” and who proclaims that doctrine 
publicly; but when we profess to be civil-seryice people when we are, 
as a matter of fact, s smen we are guilty of deception. We ought to 
enforce the civil service law in d th or else we ought to throw 
off our disguise and stand forth boldly on the doctrine “ Po the victor 
belongs the spoils,” and that we are going to apply that doctrine. 

In your letter you say that to your perso: nowledge this practice 
was followed by the preceding administration. According to my view, 
this is no defense whatever. e promised to do better than the Demo- 
ce se We got into office because we made the people believe we would 

o better. 

There certainly would be no objection in permitting the patrons of 
the office to make any showing they saw fit in regard to their post- 
master, either in favor of or against anyone, but any showing made on 
8 political grounds ought to have no effect and ought to be en- 

irely disregarded. The patrons ought to be told that the political 
effilintions of candidates would have no consideration whatever. If 
Members of © are allowed to select rural carriers, it simply 
takes the matter away from civil service and makes the whole thing a 


mockery. 
Very truly yours, G. W. Norris. 


Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask the Senator whether he has re- 
ceived any answer to his letter? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I suggest that the Senator write another 
letter and ask another question, whether or not in the appoint- 
ment of postmasters it is not left to a referee to name in certain 
instanees. It has been testified before a committee of the Sen- 
ate that the question of the selection of postmasters was left 
to a referee, and some of his Republican friends came into 
his office where he had headquarters here in Washington and 
said, “ John, vou are going to make $50,000 out of this business 
this year.” “Fifty thousand dollars?” he said. “I will make 
$100,000." A man of his own party testified to those facts. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the referee? 

Mr. OVERMAN. The referee said he would make $100,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. T presume that took place where there were 
neither Representatives nor Senators who were Republicans. 

Mr. OVERMAN. There was a Republican at his office at the 
time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the letter of the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster General practically says—I am not eriti- 
claing it; I am simply stating what in effect it says—“ we are 
going to put Republicans upon rural delivery routes and into all 
post offices wherever there is a Republican who has successfully 
passed the examination and was one of the three highest appli- 
cants.” I do not think there can be any doubt of that. It is 
true the Fourth Assistant said “We permit Congressmen to 
make a recommendation, but after all we make the appointment 
on what to us seems right.” I asked the question whether in 
following out that course he ever got a Democrat. If it was a 
Democratic administration he would never get anything but 
Democrats if there was one on the list. 

In other words, we are putting up a pretense which in my 
judgment condemns us. It is worse than to throw off this 
mantle which we profess to have about us and come out in the 
open as to what we really are. We are parceling the appoint- 
ments out to spoilsmen, to politicians, and we are permitting, 
us the Senator from North Carolina said, in some eases referees 
and in many other cases committeemen, who advise with the 
Congressman and tell him who are Republicans and who are 
not, if he does not know, to make these appointments. I talked 
just to-day with a Member of the House of Representatives 
who has made dozens if not hundreds of recommendations for 
rural-carrier appointments in one of our great States. I asked 
him if he ever had made a recommendation that was not fol- 
lowed by the Post Office Department, and he said, “ Never one.” 
So the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General’s excuse was not 
very good when he said, “Oh, yes; we get applications and 
recommendations from Congressmen, but after all we appoint 
the man we think ought to have it.” He evidently always 
thinks that way. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. For information I inquire of the Senator if in 
dealing with rural carriers the law is not mandatory that the 
one who makes the highest mark in an examination shall be 
appointed? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think not. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I may say to the Senator that I talked 
with the commander of the American Legion within the last 
week, who said that one of his members had been turned down. 
Although he was a brave man and decorated two or three 
times and stood the examination and was first on the list, he 
did not receive the appointment. 

Mr. KING. I know that is true with respect to postmasters. 
I was under the impression that as to rural carriers there was 
a pretense of following the civil service law. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought so, too, but the Senator has not 
followed the correspondence which has been read. 

Mr. KING, I was called from the Chamber and did not 
hear all of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. While the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral pretends and claims there is that kind of rule, I think his 
25 letter discloses clearly that there is nothing of the kind 
n it. r 

Mr. President, what will be the result? As I said in the 
letter which was read, it will result under a Republican admin- 
istration in putting Republicans in office, and under a Demo- 
cratic administration in putting the Republicans out and put- 
ting Democrats in. We can not do that way if we believe in 
the civil service. In my judgment we can not do that way or 
follow that course if we are to have effective administration. 

Why should a Senator be allowed to name rural carriers in 
a whole congressional district or in a whole State if it hap- 
pens to be there are no Republican Representatives from that 
State? Why should a Member of the House of Representatives 
be allowed to name the rural carriers of his district? That is 
the effect of the present practice. There is only one string to 
it, and that is the man who is appointed must get on the list. 
In the examination he must be one of the three highest. What 
will that mean, if anything? It will mean that under a Repub- 
lican administration Democrats will refuse to take the exami- 
nation, because they will know they stand practically no show 
of getting an appointment. It will mean that under a Demo- 
cratic administration Republicans will refuse to take the ex- 
amination, because they will not be given a square deal with 
the Democratie applicants. Í 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. If three Republicans get on the list it is 
generally known the successful applicant must seek political 
influence to get the appointment. Is not that trne? 

Mr. NORRIS. It seems if he has political influence he can 
get it. There is no question about that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. He can not get the appointment without it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose, if nobody made a request, that 
they would act without a request being made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. T yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to discuss the political 
side of the question, but I just want to say to the Senator that 
so far as my State is concerned, where they have had civil- 
service examinations I do not now recall a single instance where 
even the highest man, whether he was a Democrat or a Re- 
publican, has been appointed postmaster in my State. The ap- 
pointment, strange as it may seem, has nearly always gone to 
the second or third man on the list, usually the third man, 
and the man making the highest average and becoming first 
on the eligible list almost invariably has been turned down. 

Mr. NORRIS. How has it happened about the political 
affiliation of the appointee selected? 

Mr. McKELLAR. When I interrupted the Senator I said 
I did not intend to discuss the political side of it, but as a 
matter of fact if there is a Republican on the list he is ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course. Under a Democratic administra- 
tion if there was a Democrat on the list he would get it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. i 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that in a number of 
instances which have been brought to my attention, where the 
Republican who had the indorsement of the Congressman and 
the local machine failed to qualify, failed to get on the eligible 
list, no appointment was made. I have known the matter to be 
held up for a year by some juggling and legerdemain, another 
examination to be held, and one or more of those who had been 
successful were edged out of the way until finally the man whom 
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the machine wanted got the appointment by deferring it for a 
year or a year and a half. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me further, 
I merely wish to say that, so far as Tennessee is concerned, 
under the last administration of President Wilson—I do not 
remember how it was in his first administration, because I 
was not as well acquainted with the situation; I was not 
serving on the Post Office Committee of the Senate and did not 
hare as much knowledge as I had during his second adminis- 
tration—without any exception, so far as I now recall, in ap- 
pointments of postmasters in Tennessee made by President 
Wilson during his second administration the highest man on 
the list was uniformly appointed to office under his direction. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is it not true that under the Wilson 
administration they first got all Democrats into the post offices 
and then adopted the civil-service rules? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is true. That was done by Presi- 
dent Wilson, It was done likewise by President Taft. It was 
done likewise by President Cleveland and, I think, by President 
Harrison, in putting certain offices under the civil service law. 
They always do it at the close of the administration. While I 
do not believe in that and do not think it is right, that has 
been about the only way we have ever been able to get offices 
put under the civil service. The trouble always comes that 
when the other party is returned to power they annul the order, 
fill the offices with members of their own party, and then put 
the order back into effect. It is not a good faith compliance 
with the civil service law in my judgment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a curious status of affairs 
exists respecting the civil service. The Senator from Nebraska 
is complaining that the civil service law and rules are not 
enforced. About a week ago I called at the Veterans’ Bureau 
and directed attention to the fact that in certain Veterans’ 
Bureau hospitals there were some employees who were incom- 
petent to perform their work, and that it was obvious to the 
commanding officer of the hospital who himself desired to dis- 
charge some of them; he desired to demote some and to pro- 
mote others who were competent. I asked the Veterans’ 
Bureau why they did not give the commanding officers at the 
various hospitais, especially in remote sections, more of a free 
hand, so that they might discharge incompetent employees and 
employ and promote competent nurses. They said, “ We are 
afraid of the civil service; we are afraid we shall be 
denounced for violating the civil service law.” I said, “If 
you attempt to conduct a hospital and to employ, discharge, 
promote, or demote your personnel according to the civil 
service rules you will make a lamentable failure of soldier 
hospitalization.” I am not in the attitude of attacking the 
civil service, but from the case being made here, a peculiar 
situation exists, to wit: The Senator from Nebraska complains 
that the civil service law is not enforced, while the Veterans’ 
Bureau complains that it is enforced too rigidly. 

There is a reason why civil-service rules might apply in post 
offices but not in a hospital. I wish, if the rules regarding. the 
civil service are to be enforced, they be enforced in places other 
than the Veterans’ Bureau hospitals, for if the civil-service rules 
be enforced in the veterans’ hospitals there will be no latitude, 
no room within which to move, no discretion, no freedom of 
action to the commanding officer. I know at least in one hos- 
pital where injustices have been done to the nurses and to the 
personnel and to the soldiers because of a rigid adherence to 
the civil-service rules. 

So, whilst the Senator from Nebraska complains because the 
civil-service rules are not enforced, I rise to complain of injus- 
tices perpetrated upon helpless soldiers because those rigid, 
harsh rules are enforced. That statement ought to go into the 
Recor as a part of this discussion, in order that Senators and 
the country may know something about this much-mooted ques- 


tion. 

Mr, NORRIS. The Senator from Arizona has put it into the 
Recorp. Now I will make some comment on his statement. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish the Senator from Nebraska would 


do 80. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it was not my intention to dis- 
cuss the merits or the demerits of the civil-service law and 
rules, because when I began my remarks I believe I demon- 
strated that everybody pretended at least to be in favor of civil 


service. To begin with, I believe the Senator from Arizona has 
been misinformed, 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr, NORRIS. Yes; but I should like for the Senator to let 
me have a part of the time, in order that I may answer his 
question, 

Mr, ASHURST. The Senator from Nebraska ought to be the 
last Senator to talk about his having a part of the time. He 
consumes his equitable part of the time of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. But I am not getting it now, it seems to me. 
The Senator from Arizona will not let me answer one question 
before he asks a half dozen more; but I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. And I will let him talk for an hour, if he de- 
sires to do so. 

Mr. ASHURST. I began my remarks by stating what the 
Veterans’ Bureau told me. I could refer to my notes and 
show—be more explicit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me answer that. Will the Senator 
let me take that up before I forget it? 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator is likely to forget it in the 
next few minutes, I will let him take it up now. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator said the Veterans’ Bureau told 
him a certain thing was the fact. I said that I believed the 
Senator had been misinformed. That is not questioning the 
Senator's truthfulness or his honesty or anything else; but that 
means, if I understand the English language, that the official 
of the Veterans’ Bureau told the Senator something that is 
not a fact. Does the Senator get that answer? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr NORRIS. That ought to be plain. Mr. President, there 
is nothing more certain under civil-service rules or law than 
that an incompetent official may be removed for incompetency. 
While I know nothing about the case the Senator speaks of, it 
is perfectly preposterous to say that a hospital can be filled 
with a corps of nurses and that even God Almighty can not re- 
moye them. It is perfectly foolish; there is no fundamental 
principle of the civil-service rules or law that provides anything 
of the kind. If there are incompetent nurses their superiors 
ean remove them, and they ought to remove them, although, 
under the civil-service rules, they will have to give a reason 
for the removal other than a partisan one. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. If a physician or a nurse or employee in a 
hospital far removed from Washington, the seat of power, were 
proved to be incompetent and to be neglecting the soldiers, 
would the Senator, if he were the commanding officer of that 
hospital, discharge that physician, nurse, or employee, or would 
he wait for two months until the Civil Service Commission 
acted? Would he discharge that person or would he wait until 
he had untangled red tape for two months before he took proper 
action? When the Senator answers that question, then he may 
. speak in favor of a rigid adherence to civil-service 
rules. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
answer him. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator tell me what he would do 
in that case? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would remove the ineompetent physician 
or nurse in about 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the answer 1 thought the Senator 
would make. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. The Senator asks would I keep an 
incompetent nurse on the back of a sick soldier for two months 
while an investigation was being conducted here in Washing- 
ton? That is not necessary. 

Mr. ASHURST. That would be necessary under the civil 


rvice. 
Mr. NORRIS. There is not a hospital in the United States 
under our Government where that would be necessary. 
Mr. ASHURST. It would take a long time to untangle and 
unwind the red tape that has enmeshed this Government. 
Mr. NORRIS. If there is a nurse in a hospital caring for 
a sick soldier and she is not treating him properly, it would 
not take two months to get her out and get another one in. 
The question as to whether she was wrongly removed tem- 
porarily would be another matter, Now, let us see what would 
the Senator do? I suppose he would do as the present ad- 
ministration and the preceding one have done in the case of 


If the Senator is through, I will proceed to 


se 
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rural carriers. Somebody, we will say, applies to be a nurse 
out in Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. It so happens that the case I had In mind 
was not in Arizona. It happened to be not a thousand miles 
from the Senator’s own State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, in my State, then; in Nebraska 
somebody applies to be a nurse in a Government hospital. We 
will steer away from the civil service; we do not want com- 

tency but we want political affiliation. So we go to the 

ember of Congress and ask him, Who do you want to be 

ppointed nurse?“ and he replies, “Mary Jones.“ Why does 

5 want her? Because she is the most powerful and in- 
fluential woman politically in his district. She has never been 
inside of a hospital; she does not know a sick room from a 
wheelbarrow; but she is immediately appointed as a nurse 
to take care of a sick and, perhaps, dying soldier. Under the 
civil service, if it is desired to remove her, it is not necessary 
to go through with any red tape. The red tape was gone 
through with when she was appointed. That is the difference 
between civil service and political pie-counter methods, al- 
though an exaggerated case, probably. 

Mr. President, let me say that I do not defend and I do not 
believe anybody can defend all civil-service appointments. I 
do not think they are perfect. I realize the Civil Service 
Commission makes mistakes; I realize that anything human 
can not be perfect; but if there be any other better method 
by which to fill clerkships, post offices, and rural carriers’ po- 
sitions than through the instrumentality of an examination 
conducted by the civil service, let it be suggested. There is 
nothing sacred about the civil-service rules; I will throw 
them all aside if I can get something better; but if appoint- 
ments are put on the pie counter, if it is to be said that this 
man shal) be a rural carrier because he voted for John Doe, 
and another man shall not be appointed a rural carrier be- 
cause he did not vote for John Doe, the same principle applied 
to post offices, to clerkships, and to all other appointments 
under the Government, if carried out in practice would result 
in a Government so incompetent that no one could defend it 
anywhere. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I perceive a vast difference between the 
workings of the civil service as affecting post offices and rural 
carriers and as affecting a soldiers’ hospital, where technically 
trained persons are employed to give proper medical treatment 
to soldiers. If the rules of the civil service in their evolution 
cause a certain person to be certified to a position as nurse 
or other employee in a hospital and it is ascertained by the 
commanding officer that that person, while a very excellent 
person, is incompetent to perform the particular duties of the 
office, I believe the commanding officer should, as the Senator 
says he would do, instantly dismiss that person or demote him 
or her. 

The civil service law is enforced harshly in the wrong place. 
I think the Senator, if he were a commanding officer of a 
veterans’ hospital and it were demonstrated to him that a 
physician or a nurse was incompetent, he would, as I would 
do, discharge them, notwithstanding the civil service. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a part of the civil-service regulations, 
It is not a violation of the civil service law or rules to remove 
an incompetent person from office, 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to know that, because such a 
remedy is so rarely resorted to that we actually believe that 
such is not a part of the civil service law. I hope when the 
officers of the Veterans’ Bureau and the commanding officers 
of the various veterans’ hospitals read this copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record they will ascertain that they have power 
instantly to discharge incompetent employees or those who 
oppress the soldier, and also have the right to promote those 
employees who deserve promotion, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carrer in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. Apropos of that, I have had statements on this 
subject made to me by a number of persons holding more or 
less important positions in the Government service who had 
under them a considerable number of employees under the civil 
service, I recall now one particular instance where a post- 
master communicated with me. He had perhaps several hun- 
dred employees under his control. He called attention to the 
fact that there were a number of men who did all they could to 
repress active men from doing their work, and doing it well, 
and doing it above the requirements of the minimum grade; 


and when they would find an active individual, who was seek- 
ing promotion, who would work zealously and efficiently, they 
would say, “What is the good? We will get our promotions 
without zealous work if we reach —I think it was—‘ 60 per 
cent,” or maybe 70, I am not sure—the minimum grade estab- 
lished—and their influence was demoralizing, and they would 
do that year in and year out. He said, “ I do not dare to prefer 
charges against them. If I did, it would take weeks and 
months. It would involve me in a controversy. They would 
bring to bear the influence of their friends and all the influence 
which they could command, and I would be the target against 
which they would direct their javelins“; and others have indi- 
cated to me that the difficulty in securing removals, even in 
the case of gross incompetency, was so great as to deter men 
who wanted efficiency in their departments from seeking to 
bring about removals. I dare say that the Senator, in the 
plenitude of his experience and in view of his great informa- 
tion upon this subject, can not refer to half a dozen instances 
where charges have been preferred for the removal of incom- 
petent and inefficient employees under the civil service. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator knows the head 
of a department who is shielding a lot of incompetent em- 
ployees of the Government, and knows they are incompetent— 
and I assume if he knows it he can prove it by the record they 
make—and the Senator himself does not prefer charges against 
the head of that department, in my judgment he is not doing 
his full duty, To say, “There are a lot of incompetents here, 
but I do not want to prefer charges, because that will get me 
into a contreversy,” is no defense of the spoils system and no 
argument against the civil-service system. The same condi- 
tion would exist whether we had civil service or spoils; and let 
me tell the Senator where a good deal of that kind of trouble 
comes from, It is because we are not adhering to the civil- 
service rules, Here is what happens—and that is probably what 
his informant had in mind: He is afraid to make charges 
agalust Clerk A, an incompetent clerk, because Senator B, from 
a great State in the Union, a Senator of the United States, is 
a friend of that incompetent clerk, and the head of that 
bureau is afraid to make the charge, because he knows that 
Senator will come to his rescue and say: “ Here, I demand 
that that clerk be retained!" In other words, the Senator is 
putting into the proposition a political aspect that the civil- 
service rules, if enforced in good faith, would absolutely keep 
out of it. There is a danger in just what the Senator speaks 
of, but it comes because we are still injecting politics into it 
when we ought to keep it out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, I 
agree entirely with what the Senator says. I think we have a 
hybrid system of civil service. I think those in the various 
departments who would like to enforce the law and develop a 
high state of efficiency are deterred -by the very influence to 
which I have referred and to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I agree with the Senator, I think that 
is one of the defects of the system. We ought to remedy it; 
but the way to remedy it is to put restraint on the Senators 
and the Representatives and the governors and the chairmen 
of State committees and other fellows, so that they will not 
be in a position to go into a department or a bureau and say 
to a man: “I want you to retain this clerk, or discharge that 
one, or promote this one, or demote that one,” 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe, Mr. President—I am 
trespassing upon the Senator's time and generosity—that the 
complaints about the civil service have been so numerous that 
I have sometimes doubted whether it was a success; and I 
have on my desk a resolution, which I drew nearly a year ago, 
directing the Civil Service Commission to make a thorough 
investigation to find out where the defects in the present sys- 
tem are and to recommend such additional legislation as they 
feel is necessary and imperative to give to the United States 
a scientific, a proper, and an efficient civil-service system. 

I am in favor of having an efficient civil-service system or 
having none at all. I have felt and said here upon the floor 
that there is a good deal of a farce in the method under which 
the civil-service system has been and is being administered; 
and unless we correct the evils and secure greater efficiency 
than now exists, I suggest to the Senator that there will be a 
demand for radical changes, if not an abolition of the civil- 
service system in the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator in just a minute, 

As to the resolution that the Senator from Utah is going to 
introduce, or has prepared, I want to say that I shall be glad 
to cooperate with the Senator in that respect. The resolution, 
as he has outlined it, if it is passed and a proper investigation - 
Is made under it, will, in my judgment, result in much good to 
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not want to be put in the position of 
even intimating that I think for a moment that our system is 
perfect. It is susceptible of great changes. We all ought to 
bend our energies, in my judgment, toward improvement of 
the service rather than its abolition. I do not agree with the 
Senator, if I possibly may draw that conclusion from his re- 
marks, that rather than have it as it is he would not have it 
at all. Even with all its defects—and there are many, 
know—I think it is better than the old spoils system. I believe 
in honest consideration of it by careful investigation, not with- 
out any change, but that we ought to improve it. It is woe- 
fully deficient in a great many ways, and I should be glad to 
see the Senator press his resolution to see that kind of an 
investigation made. 

I yield now to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I not ask the Senator 
if he will not conclude his remarks without interruption? I 
do not want to invoke the rule; but the discussion is going on, 
and has been for a long while, on a matter not before the 
Senate at all. Many Senators are here waiting, hoping the 
business of the Senate may proceed. I am very anxious to 
bring up this afternoon, if possible, one of the rural credit 
bills; and if the Senator would proceed without yielding for 
speeches, I am sure we would get along very much faster. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I did not expect, of course, to 
take nearly as much time as I have already taken. I am not 
to blame for the interruptions, 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. But as far as the criticism made by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin is concerned, I want to say that he can not 
apply that kind of a doctrine now and have an open proposition 
at all other times. I have not been in the habit of delaying 
the proceedings here, and I am discussing something that was 
properly brought out, and a proposition that the very bill now 
pending contains an appropriation to carry on. I do not think 
the Senator from Wisconsin can with good grace come in now 
and say, “I want you to stop; I want you to take up something 
else.” 

Mr. LENROOT. I have made no such request of the Senator. 
I merely asked him if he would not proceed without interrup- 
tion, without yielding for other speeches in his time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will attend to whether I will 
yield or not. I do not think any other Senator should dictate 
to me. A 

Mr. LENROOT. Every Senator has a right to invoke the 
rule, and I propose to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can invoke any rule he pleases, 
Mr. President. I do not care anything about that. I will pro- 
ceed without interruption unless I am interrupted, and I can 
not interrupt myself. If somebody else interrupts me, I will be 
interrupted, and I will decide whether I will yield or whether 
I will not. 

Mr. President, in addition to taking up this matter with the 
Post Office Department and with the Postmaster General, I took 
it up with the Civil Service Commission. Upon the same day 
that I wrote to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster General with 
regard to these rural carriers I likewise wrote to the Civil 
Service Commission. 

I send a copy of that letter to the desk and ask that it 


be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The reading clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1922. 
Hon. Gronce R. WALES 


Commissioner, Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Mn. COMMISSIONER: I have just been informed that the Post 
Office Department is now submitting to Members of Congress wherever 
they happen to be Republicans, and where there are no Republican 
Members of Congress then to Republican Senators, and where there are 
neither Repnblican Senators nor Republican Members of Congress then 
to the chairmen of Republican committees, the eligible list of rural 
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the civil service law, and let everybody know that all these 8 
of the Government are on the political pie counter and will be dealt 
out only to the partisan faithful. 


ery truly yours, G. W. NORRIS. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to that letter I received a 
reply from the commission that I ask the Secretary to read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 


The reading clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES Crvm Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1922. 
Hon. rer Norris 


nited States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR NorrIS: You do not need my personal assurance 
to know that the matter referred to in your letter of December 15 
has never had.the indorsement or consent of the commission. 

You know, of course, that section 10 of the civil service act forbids 
the receiving of any recommendation for office or place in the 
classified service from a Senator or Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives except as to the character or residence of the applicant”; 
and that in the civil service rules promulgated by the President in 
accordance with the act appears a provision for the certification of 
the highest three names from among whom the be tented office shall 
make selection “with sole reference to merit and fitness.” To ald 
in making this selection the commission sends to the department with 
each certification the examination papon of the three eligibles certi- 
fied, showing in detail their education and experience and their work 
in the written tests. 

In 1918 the Post Office Department inaugurated the practice of 
sending to the local Member of Congress the names and ratings of the 
three eligibles certified to fill a vacancy in a rural-carrier position or a 
fourth-class postmastership; and, in November, 1913, the Postmaster 
General issued the following to the press concerning the practice: 

“In 1 an 8 recently as to what influence political 
affiliations would have fourth-class postmaster and _ rural-carrier 
1 Postmaster General Burleson stated that he desired it 
distinctly understood that it is his purpose to carry out the intent 
of President Wilson’s order that these positions be filled in accordance 
with both the spirit and letter of the civil service law. The Post- 
master General added that he does not delegate the power of ap- 
pointment, nor in any case is selection made simply. upon or because 
of a recommendation of a Member of Congress. He stated further 
that he has a duty to perform in making selections under the civil- 
service rules; that it is his desire to select in every case the most 
efficient man obtainable and that in furtherance of such desire he is 
using, and intends to continue to use, every available means of ascer- 
taining the best of the men certified to him by the Civil Service Com- 
mission. In bis efforts to secure the most efficient man for the postal 
service, and as part of the evidence upon which he reaches his con- 
clusion, It is his practice to ask the Member of Congress in whose 
district the vacancy exists to advise him relative to the character and 
fitness of the three eligibles. In doing so the Postmaster General calls 
upon the Member, not in his capacity as a member of any political 
party, but solely as the representative of the community, regardless 
of political affiliations; and to emphasize his purpose In this re- 
spect the Postmaster General, in asking the Member of Congress for 
his recommendation, calls special attention to the fact that under ex- 
isting Executive orders selections must be made by the department 
with sole reference to merit and fitness and any recommendation made 
to him must be based 6 such considerations and without 
reference to the political affiliations of the eligibles. And further, he 
has directed that all letters recommending ere based upon 
political considerations be returned to the writers. 

“The Postmaster General states that he is in earnest in his efforts to 
obtain the best men, regardless of their political opinions, and when- 
ever he finds in any case that he has been misled because of recom- 
mendations made for political reasons, the fourth-class postmaster or 
rural carrier so appointed will be promptly removed from ofice.” 

The commission has protested personally and officially aguinst this 
practice and referred to its harmful effects in letters concerning indi- 
vidual cases. A quotation from one such letter to the Postmaster 
General will suffice : 

“This is apparently an instance of political discrimination result- 
ing from the action of the department in receiving recommendations 
from Members of Congress in connection with the commission's certifi- 
eation for fourth-class postmasters and rural carrier vacancies. While 
the department in inviting such indorsements quotes the regulation 
that no recommendation in any way based on political opinions or 
affiliations ‘shall be received or considered by any officer concerned in 
making selections or appointments,’ and the recommendation received 
in response thereto may make no reference to the political opinions 
or affiliations of the person indorsed, the number of complaints re- 
ceived by the commission indicates that in some cases Members of 
Congress base their indorsements upon reports of county committee- 
men and other politicians in the locality where the ey exists. 
A selection based on indorsements of this character is in violation of 
the provisions of the civil service act and rules concerning political 
diser minations and section 4 of the fourth-class postmaster regula- 
tions i 

There is no power or authority resting in the commission to go be- 
yond such protests, except jn any case where the charge is made with 
offer of proof that there has been any violation of the civil service ac 
then the commission makes investigation, and, if the charges are foun 
to be true, recommendation is made to the Post Office Department for 
removal of the person thus improperly appointed. In some instances 
the department has carried out the commission's recommendations. 

The commission is very definitely of the view that the inauguration 
and continuance of the practice has been detrimental to the Govern- 
ment service and has had a tendency to discourage competition through 
examination for these local positions of rural carrier and fourth-class 
postmaster. 

Very sincerely yours, G. R. Warts, Commissioner. 


Mr. NORRIS. Some time after the receipt of that letter 
I answered it, and I ask to have my reply read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 
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The reading clerk read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 4, 1923, 
Hon. Gronau R. WALES 


Commissioner United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 


It seems to 


are concerned. A Democratic Postmaster General submits the names 


to Democratie Members of Congress, a Republican Postmaster General | 


submits the names to Republican Members of Congress, and in each 
instance the Congressman is notified that the selection must not be 
made on partisan grounds. The Member of Congress makes the selec- 
tion, and in his letter of recommendation he claims to base it entirely 
on grounds that are not in any way partisan, but I venture the asser- 
tion that the result is always partisan selection of postmasters and 
rural carriers. Under a Republican administration in some way the 
Republicans get in, and under a Democratic administration In some 
ay, the Democrats get in. 

would like to have from you information on this subject. Can 
ou give me the result of this kind of application of the civil service 
jaws I would like to know under the Republican administrations 
how many Republicans and how many Democrats get into office, and 
Fog the Democratic administration I would like the same informa- 
tion, 

Very truly yours, G. W. Norris. 


Mr. NORRIS. It will be observed that I asked the commis- 
sioner a question. In his answer he was not able to give me 
the information. There is no particular importance to be 
attached to his letter, except that he explained why he was 
not able to supply the information. Of course, I really ought 
to have known that when I wrote the letter. I ask to have 
the answer of the commissioner printed as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows; 


Untrep States Cryin Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., January 6, 1923, 
Hon. Gronan W. Norris, 
United States Senate. 


My Dear Sunator Norris: I should be very glad indeed to comply 
with your request under date of January 4 were it possible to do so, 
but the particular thing we do not know and which we explicitly refrain 
from seeking to know is the political affiliations or convictions of 
applicants for clivil-service examination. The commission's literature 
is very specific in pointing out that its action may not under the law 
be influenced by litical consideration, and in the rural-carrier pam- 

hlet of information sent to inquirers for examination appears the 
‘ollowing : S 

“The President on December 30, 1922, issued the following Executive 
order: 

„ Hereafter paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 1 of eivil-service 
rule 7 shall apply to the 8 of rural carriers, and three 
eligibles shall be certified by the Civil Service Commission. 

In all cases selections shall be made with sole reference to merit 
and fitness and without regard to political considerations. No in- 
uiry shall be made as to the political or religious opinions or affilia- 
fions of any eligible and no recommendation in any way based thereon 
shall be received, considered, or filed by any officer concerned in making 
selections or appointments. Any such recommendation in writing for- 
warded to any such officer shall at once returned to the writer, with 
attention invited to the purport of this order, and attention hereto 
shall be similarly directed in connection with any verbal recommenda- 
tion. Where it is found that there has been a violation of these provi- 
stons by any officer concerned in making selections or appointments, 
such fact all be cause for the immediate removal of such officer 
from the service, and the commission shall make prompt report of 
any such case for appropriate action to the Postmaster General or, 
as to presidential appointees, to the President. The appointment of 
the rural carrier concerned, if effected, shall be canceled, 

“* Persons employed as rural carriers, while retainin, 
vote as they please and to express their opinion 
political subjects, shall take no active rt in political campaigns. 
Any rural carrier taking such part shall removed from the service 
or otherwise disciplined, recommendation as to the penalty to be im- 
posed in each case to be made by the Civil Service Commission. 

“t WiLL H. Tarr.“ “ 

A similar paragraph appears in the fourth-class postmaster pam- 
phlet of information: — 

“The competitive-examination system, with its ever- Improving stand- 
ards, is more and more commending itself to private industry as the 
right method of 3 qualified personnel, and judging from the 
number of inquiries we hare received as to our methods and tests 
this is in part due to its successful application to filing Government 

itions. We do not see how this reference to local Members of Con- 
ess can possibly help, and do see how it can and does hurt. 


“ Sincerely yours, 
„G. R. WaLzs, Commissioner.” 


Mr. NORRIS. It would be interesting to know about this 
nonpartisan system, by which Republican committees are noti- 
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fied who are the three eligibles on the rural route running out 
of Podunk. They are told very carefully, “ There is no politics 
in this, no partisanship. Your recommendations must be based 
upon merit. Whom do you want?” Although the committee- 
man may live 40 miles away from the rural route, he does 
know one thing which he finds out. He knows that “A” on 
the list is a Democrat, that “B” is a Republican, and that 
“O” is a Democrat, and immediately he recommends “B.” 
He does it entirely on the ground of " B's” competency. He 
does not know anything about that. He has made only one 
inquiry, has asked only one question, and has had one question 
answered, and that is as to the politics of the applicant. 

When it comes up to the Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, he says, “I am deciding this on nonpartisan grounds, but 
I always let the Republican have it.“ If the administration 
is Democratic, it is just the reverse. 

Let me repeat what I said in the beginning. It seems to me 
that common honesty, fair treatment of the country and of 
the people, and of the applicants for these offices demand that 
we either enforce the civil service law in spirit, as well as in 
letter, or that we go before the people open-handed and admit 
that we do not intend to enforce it, and that we lied when we 
said we would enforce it. It ought to be enforced properly, or 
we ought to have the courage to say that we never will enforce 
it, and never intend to do so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I rose for the purpose of 
offering an amendment to the pending bill and proceeding with 
its discussion, but I understand the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. STERLING] wishes to refer to some observations which 
have just been made, and I am willing to yield for that 


purpose. 

Mr, STERLING. Mr. President, I will be very brief and 
promise not to delay the business of the Senate a very long 
time in the consideration of the civil service. I am led to call 
attention to a few matters in view of the course the discussion 
has taken in regard to that service. 

I did not know this was going to be a field day in criticism 
of the civil service law and of the civil service rules and of 
the administration of the civil service. The discussion started 
out, as all are aware, with a complaint made by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON] because the President of the 
United States had not responded to a resolution offered by the 
Senator requesting the President to name the positions wherein 
the civil-service rules had been set aside or waived by the 
President of the United States in making appointments or in 
reinstating persons to the civil service. The discussion has 
ended by a general discussion of the civil service law, rules, 
and I may say, too, of the administration of the civil service. 
I contend that much that has been said by Senators to-day is 
wholly without warrant and without foundation, especially as 
thelr remarks relate to the administration of the law and the 
civil-service rules. 

Senators perhaps may know of an isolated case here and 
there where justice has not been done, where there may have 
been some failure to observe the rule or where there has been 
inadvertence or mistake of judgment. But, Mr. President, 
those cases are comparatively few. When we consider that 
there are between 500,000 and 600,000 civil-service employees, 
two-thirds of whom, I think, are under the civil service law 
and civil service rules, we are led to wonder there is not more 
to criticize than there is in regard to the administration of the 
law and of the rules. 

I want to call attention to the law. The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krxe] said awhile ago that he had a resolution which 
had been pending for some time 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator's pardon. I said I had pre- 
pared one about a year ago and had it in my desk. I have not 
offered it. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. To do away with the civil 
service law and the rules framed pursuant to that law would 
raise such a storm of protest upon the part of the people of the 
United States—and the whole people of the United States—as 
has never been heard or witnessed, I think, throughout the 
country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not want the Senator to infer from any 
observation which I made that my resolution would call for the 
abolition of the Civil Service Commission. I intended to state, 
if I did not, that my resolution would call for an examination 
or an investigation with a view to determining what amend- 
ments should be offered to the existing law in order to secure 
efficiency in the administration of the affairs of the Government 
and to give us a scientific—I used that expression, as I recall- 
and proper civil-service system. 
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Mr. STERLING. That may be true with reference to the 
resolution itself, but I understood the Senator to say that he 
did not know but that the law itself should be repealed. 

Now, what is the law? Just what is it, and what does it 
require? Let me read: 

First, for open, competitive examinations for testing the fitness of 
. —— for the public service now classified or to be classified 

ereunder. Such examinations shall be practical in their character, 
and so far as may be shall relate to those matters which will fairly 
test the relative apaty and fitness of the persons examined to dis- 
charge the duties of the service into which they seek to be appointed. 
nd, that all the offices, places, and employments so arranged, 
or to be arranged in classes, shall be filled by selections according to 
ade from among those graded highest as the results of such competi- 
ive examinations. 

Third, 8 to the public service aforesaid in the 3 
ments at ashington shall be apportioned among the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia upon the basis of popula- 
tion as ascertained at the last preceding census. Every application for 
an examination shall contain, among other things, a statement, under 
oath, setting forth his or her actual bona fide residence at the time 
of making the application, as well as how long he or she has been 
resident of such place, 

Fourth, that there shall be a period of probation before any ab- 

intment or employment aforesaid. 
hat no person in the public service is for that reason under 
any obligations to contribute to any poues fund, or to render an 
political service, and that he will not be removed or otherwise prej- 
udiced for refusing to do so. 


Sixth, that no person in said service has any right to use his official 


e or influence to coerce the political action of any person or 
y. 5 

I want to say, in this connection, that amidst all the state- 
ments that have been made here to-day, as I recall them, not 
one instance has been named where political influence was, in 
fact, used for the purpose of securing this or that appointment 
to either a post office or to a position strictly within the civil 
service. It is easy enough to make these allegations. It is 
another thing to prove them, as the select committee of fiye 
from the Civil Service Committee of the Senate, appointed to 
consider a certain resolution introduced by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson], itself reported. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STERLING. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I may have misapprehended the position of the 
Senator, but I understood him to say that no evidence has been 
tendered and no case mentioned where political influence has 
been used to secure the appointment of persons within the civil 
service. 

Mr. STERLING. No such statement made to-day, I want the 
Senator to understand. 

Mr. KING. To-day? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. No such statement was made in all 
the extensive discussion which has gone on here in criticism of 
the Civil Service Commission and the civil service itself. I do 
not recall that a statement was made of a concrete case where 
it was shown that political influeuce was used for that purpose. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator concede that postmasters are 
within the civil service? 

Mr. STERLING. No, 

Mr. KING. Or that rural carriers are within the civil 
service? 

Mr. STERLING, Yes; I think they are with the provision 
that selections may be made from the three highest eligibles 
on examination. 

Mr. KING. I think the statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] would contravene the position taken by 
my distinguished friend, and I think some of the statements 
which I made would be in contravention of his position. 

Mr. STERLING. We will see. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am very curious to have the Senator tell 
the methods pursued by the special committee conducting the 
investigation under the resolution introduced by my colleague 
[Mr. Rosinson] in arriving at the conclusion that there was 
no political influence used in the civil service. Was a single 
witness called? 

Mr. STERLING. 
come. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Were not the names of people given to the 
committee and was not the committee asked that they be sub- 
peenaed, but they were not subpcenaed? 

Mr. STERLING. The committee perhaps had some names. 
I do not know that there was any such request, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the committee call a single witness ex- 
oat mere? to refer the matter to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion - 


Witnesses were given an opportunity to 


Mr. STERLING. 
Senators who had filed letters and charges to appear before the 
committee with their witnesses, if they had them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator say witnesses? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; with their witnesses. 


The committee gaye full opportunity to the 


Mr, CARAWAY. I would like to say to the Senator that that 
is the first time I ever heard of such a thing. I gave letters to 
the committee and asked that certain witnesses be heard, and 
they were never heard. 

Mr. STERLING. And then from time to time, in addition to 
that, the findings of the commission or the hearings of the com- 
mission were published and were sent to all Senators who had 
filed any complaint at all. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I filed letters with the committee and never 
heard of them from that time until the committee made its 
report. 

Mr. STERLING.. And the Senator will find in the report 
and in the testimony mention of every case and a discussion of 
every case which he submitted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely—a finding that there was not 
anything in it, without hearing a witness. 

Mr. STERLING. And the Senator has never complained 
about those findings or about the report. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The findings and the report were just what 
everybody expected them to be. 

Mr. STERLING. Exactly. 

Mr. President, if I may proceed just briefly, I continue the 
reading of the civil service law: 

Seventh, there shall be noncompetitive examinations in all proper 
cases before the commission, when competent persons do not compete, 
after notice has been given of the existence of the vacancy, under 
such rules as may be prescribed by the commissioners as to the 
manner of giving notice. 

Eighth, that notice shall be given in writing by the appoinung 
power to said commission of the persons selected for appointmen 
or employment from among those who have been examined, of the 
place of residence of such persons, of the rejection of any such persons 
after probation, of transfers, resignations, and removals, and of the 
eae BA ereof, and a record of the same shall be kept by sald com- 

Mr. President, I think I have read enough to show what the 
civil service law is in the main and to show, too, the spirit 
of the law. The spirit of it is to get persons into the civil 
service of the Government who by examination have shown 
their fitness for the places. In other words, the civil-service 
system is a merit system in contradistinction to the spoils 
system which was in vogue before the enactment of the civil 
service law. I remember to have read a statement made by 
Richard Dana, formerly president of the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League, that $39,000,000 had been Saved annually 
in the increased efliciency of the employees because of the 
civil-service examinations they were required to take under 
the law. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to a question that is a little 
more at issue in the discussion; and briefly, too, as to that. 
I alluded a little while ago to the complaint made by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Hargison] because of the failure 
of the President to comply with his request. The Senator 
from Mississippi would convey the idea that the resolution 
related entirely to post offices, whereas it was general and 
covered all Executive appointments in which changes or waiv- 
ers were made by the Executive in regard to the civil-service 
rules. There is not a word in the resolution itself in regard 
to postmasters—not one word. 

The post offices are not under the civil service law or rules, 
but for the convenience of the Executive, and I think, too, in 
the interests of the general welfare, the President of the United 
States provided that a civil-service examination or, it is more 
proper to Say, an examination analogous to a civil-service exami- 
nation should be taken by the candidates for post offices. The 
rule was made under a former administration that the highest 
eligible in that examination should be appointed to the place. 
The rule was changed by President Harding to the effect that 
the names of the three highest eligibles ascertained by examina- 
tion should be sent to the President of the United States first, 
or rather to the Post Office Department, though I am not sure 
as to the exact language—whether sent to the Executive or to 
the Post Office Department. In any event, the long investiga- 
tion conducted by the select committee from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Civil Service did not discover a single case, save 
perhaps one, in about 100, as I think there were, where the judg- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission was, In the opinion of 
the select committee, at fault. In that case there was abundant 
evidence of the entire good faith of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. It was simply an error of judgment, if an error at all. 
The committee in its report criticized the finding of the Civil 
Service Commission in regard to that one case. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Is the Senator speaking of the report of 
the special committee of which I was a member? 

Mr. STERLING. That was the committee of which the 
Senator from Tennessee was a member. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I want to take absolute issue with the 
Senator on the statement he has just made that there was not 
any case submitted to the committee which did not reflect upon 
the fairness of the action of the Civil Service Commission. I 
submitted at least half a score from Tennessee, which the com- 
mittee, by a majority vote, a strictly partisan vote, voted down. 
Every one reflected seriously upon the action of the commission 
in certifying men who went in under the civil service at the 
behest of the political referee in Tennessee, who was selling 
his influence for civil-service appointments. 

Mr. STERLING. And I shall call attention to that case. 
Of all the cases submitted to the select committee, the cases 
submitted by the Senator from Tennessee had the least founda- 
tion, and some of them 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then the commission ought to have been 
abolished. 

Mr. STERLING. I will quote from the report in regard to 
Chapel Hill, Tenn. This is another case where it is charged 
that money had been paid to Mr. Overall, he being, I suppose, 
the “referee” referred to here. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; and the canceled checks which he 
had received were submitted. 

Mr. STERLING. The report states: 

The committee can do no better than to quote from the memorandum 
of the Civil Service Commission, found on page 163: 

“Senator MCKMLLAR next refers to the alleged appointment of a 
rural carrier at Cheap Hill, or Chapel Hill, Tenn., but here he falls 
to pre any names or testimony or evidence indicating that any one 
of the three persons whose names were certified to the department for 
consideration in filling the rural-carrier position had paid money to 
Mr. Overall for any purpose whatsoever. The commission advised 
Sena’ MCKELLAR in its letter of tember 1, 1921, of the names of 
these three rural-carrier eligibles who were certified, and that the 
department had not reported selection from among the three; and the 
Senator also was advised of the peer] of law and rules relating 
to trafficking in appointments, and that ‘if a prima facie case is sub- 
the commission of violation of the eral statutes relatin 
to trafficking or of the civil-service rules, the commission will submi 
ats Bau gp age * 9 —.— — prosecution, or take such adminis- 

“The Civil Service Commission has not since heard from Senator 
MCKELLAR in this connection.” 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 

Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The fact was that the Civil Service Com- 
mission virtually admitted the payment of the money, but they 
asserted that under a fair interpretation of the law the Civil 
Service Commission was not the authority to enforce the law. 

Mr. STERLING. How did they admit it? When did they 
admit it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, it was a pure technicality. 
So, having been overruled, as I was overruled by a majority of 
the committee—the entire Republican strength voting in favor 
of that system of appointing persons to the civil service—I took 
no further steps in the matter. I denounced it, however, on 
the floor of the Senate time and again, just as I am doing now. 
I think it is a most reprehensible custom. It is a custom that 
any party ought to be ashamed of. 

Mr. STERLING. And one Democratic member of the com- 
mittee joined in the report. The Senator from Tennessee was 
not here at the time the report was made and had not been 
here for some time previously. We did not know when he 
would return. The report was prepared, and I made the state- 
ment at the time that the report would have been submitted 
to the Senator from Tennessee before presentation, but there 
was a time limit on its presentation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was away for a few days, and while I 
was gone the report was made; and I never was consulted 
about it. 

Mr. STERLING. There was a time limit under the original 
order for the submission of that report. The time was twice 
extended, and then, with the last extension, it was thought the 
report should be presented. I did present it after consultation 
and after going over the subject matter with the other mem- 
hers of the committee, including the Democratic colleague of the 
Senator from Tennessee, who was as ready, so far as that is 
concerned, to sign the report as was any Republican member of 
the committee. Indeed, we did not in its consideration or in 


coming to our conclusion consider politics in any way or in any 
sense Whatever. The question was one of evidence, whether 
charges had been sustained, whether the Civil Service Commis- 
sion or its examiners were in any way at fault. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to ask the Senator if the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspett], who signed the report and to 
whom the Senator from South Dakota is referring, was present 
at a single solitary hearing of the committee? I was present 
at all of the hearings with perhaps one or two exceptions, and 
I do not recall ever seeing the Senator from Louisiana at one of 
those hearings. So far as he is concerned, I do not know whether 
or not he heard the testimony; I do not know whether or not 
he examined the testimony or whether he merely accepted the 
the conclusions upon the statement of the majority members of 
the committee. The Senator is here, however, and may speak 
for himself and tell us about it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. RANSDELL, Mr. President, since my name has been 
brought forward in the discussion of this matter, I desire to 
say that I was a member of the subcommittee which consid- 
ered this subject. I heard a great deal of the testimony and 
signed the report. The committee went into it, I thought, 
fully and fairly. There were some transactions that were, 
perhaps, a little questionable; but, so far as the evidence be- 
fore us was concerned, I do not find anything there other 
than is presented in the report. We went into the subject 
with a good deal of care. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RANSDELL. Pardon me for a moment, and then I 
will yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
he will yield. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I will yield in a moment. 

We went into the matter with a good deal of care, I did 
not give my personal attention to all of the cases, I will say 
to the Senate, but I did give my personal attention to quite a 
number of them. My recollection is that we had a synopsis 
of each case presented to us by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Srertume]. It 
was after what seemed to me to be a fair investigation of 
the whole matter that we prepared the report and I signed it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Louisiana recall 
the Tennessee cases at all? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not remember them, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am sure the Senator could not recall 
the Tennessee case in which it was undisputed that the Re- 
publican referee of Tennessee, John W. Overall, sold his indorse- 
ment for civil-service positions and received the money, I 
produced the canceled checks showing that the money went to 
his credit in the Broadway National Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 
Under those circumstances, the Civil Service Commission and 
the committee, acting purely in a partisan spirit, held that it 
was proper and right for a referee of one party to sell his 
influence for civil-service positions, when they knew of the 
canceled checks from the applicants for the position. If my 
good friend from Louisiana, knowing those facts, signed a 
statement approving it, then I am astonished at him. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I know nothing about the matter to which 
the Senator from Tennessee refers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know the Senator does not. I am sure 
he would not have signed the report if he had known. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I have just stated that I did not hear all 
the testimony, but I devoted all the time I could to the matter. 
If there was any partisanship in it, I fail to see it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator from Lonisiana a 
question? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator from Louisiana know any- 
thing about the case at Greenwood, Ark.? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There was considerable testimony about 
two or three cases in Arkansas, but I do not remember that par- 
ticular case, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is what happened: Democrats who 
took the examination made a sufliciently high mark to be placed 
on the eligible list, while the Republican who had been selected 
for the place did not. The Republican referee of the State, how- 
ever, went to see the Civil Service Commission, and the commis- 
sion raised the grade of the Republican without notice, and, 


I wish to ask the Senator a question, if 
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without any further examination, gave him the job. Is that the 
Senator's idea as to the manner in which the civil service should 
be conducted? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know anything about the details 
of the case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the fact. Does the Senator ap- 
wove it? 

: Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know, and I am not going to be 
forced to give testimony here about a matter I do not under- 
stand. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the Senator does not understand a 
thing about the report. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Very probably I now do not, but at the 
time I signed it I did; I knew what I was doing when I signed 
that report, and I did not find any partisanship in it. I did not 
find anything unjust in it, or T never would have signed it. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Why can not the Senator now say that he 
approves of changing the grade in order to put a Republican in 


Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I can not imagine that a 
committee, if I may allude to myself personally, but over 
which I might have the honor to preside, would show a lack 
of courtesy toward any Senator in this body. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The report was made without notifying 

me at all at any time. If I had known about it, I would have 
protested. 
Mr. STERLING. I am satisfied now, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, that he made no charge before the select 
committee in regard to the Rutherford office. I do not find it 
mentioned in the report, although Tennessee offices are grouped 
in that document. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be true. 

Mr, STERLING. There is no reference to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That may be entirely true; but because no 
charge was made with regard to one of the offices is no reason 
why the civil-service rules should have been violated in the out- 
rageous manner in which they were violated at Pulaski, at 
Chapel Hill, and at various other places in Tennessee, where 
places under the civil service were sold by the Republican 
referee, Mr. Overall. a 

Mr. STERLING. It is shown clearly, Mr. President, that the 
Senator has no foundation for charging the select committee 
with any delinquency in the consideration of the cases or in 
preparing and submitting its report. If the attention of the 
select committee was not called to the Rutherford office, how in 
the wore could they have made any inyestigation In regard 
to it 

Mr. President, to hurry to a conclusion, I made a reference 
this morning in answer to the Senator from Mississippi to the 
fact that the Civil Service Commission reports show all the 
eases where the civil-service rules have been waived or tempo- 
rarily suspended for the purpose of an appointment. I want to 
go back now to that. I have in my hand the civil-service report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. Under the head 
„Orders excepting persons named from the requirements of the 
rules,” I find on October 2, October 20, and November 30, 1920, 
orders were issued by President Wilson making appointments 
waiving the rules. y 

I find, following the appointment of November 30, 1920, the 
following: 

Nore: The commission was not advised of the reasons for the issu- 
ance of the above order. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nosets] in his long speech 
to-day pleaded for impartiality here as between Republicans 
and Democrats. Mr. President, when I consider the motives 
that actuated the inquiry this morning in the first place as to 
why the President had not complied with the terms of the reso- 
lution, I think I am quite warranted in reading these notes of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

I find under the head of February 12, 1921, while President 
Wilson was yet President, that— 

Mrs. May G. Pollock, of Illinois, may be appointed in the classified 
service without regard to civil-service rules. 

No hint of any reason is given there for that order, but fol- 
lowing it is the note of the commission: 

The commission was not advised of the reasons for the issuance of 
the above order. 

And so on through. 

I think as between President Wilson and President Harding, 
as shown by this report, that for any given time they have 
made about an equal number of Executive orders waiving the 
rules, and I am not complaining of the Wilson orders as they 
appear in the report. 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to say to the Senator that In a 
good many places in my State there are no Republicans compe- 
tent to hold office, and the unfortunate part of this system is 
that it gives the referee an opportunity to sell the office to 
some one who may make him a bid. Therefore, in my section 
of the country the correct solution would be to give it to the 
one making the highest mark. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes; but barring one case, which the Sen- 
ator knows about, I recall none from his State in which charges 
were made, 

Mr. President, I call attention to the report, that for the 
fiscal year ended June 80, 1922, under the head of “ Orders 
excepting persons named from the requirements of the rules.” 
It begins with the order of September 80, 1921. It goes down 
to the last order before this report was published, September 8, 


office? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I do not know the details of the case 
at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the fact; does the Senator approve 
that? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I decline to yield any 
further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Da- 
kota declines to yield. 

Mr. STERLING. Now, Mr. President, I will call attention 
to one other Tennessee case. The investigation—under the reso- 
lution ordering it—was an investigation of the examining divi- 
sion of the Civil Service Commission, I call attention to the 
ease at Pulaski, Tenn. : 


mittee; a case where one candidate, Mr. Noble C. White, is alleged 
to have paid a sum of money to Mr. John W. Overall, Republican 
State committeeman, for the purpose of securing the postmastership 
at Pulaski. The memorandum furnished by the commission simply 
shows that Mr. White was not among the highest three eligibles cer- 
{ified to the department. Those certified were William D. Kirkpat- 
rick, with an average per cent of 81.40; William B. Romine, 79.20; 
Mahlon H. Webb, 78.60. 

It is claimed that Mr. White paid a sum of money to Mr. 
Overall, as referee; but even if the allegations were true Mr. 
White was not one of the three highest eligibles and was not 
considered for the post-office appointment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was wholly immaterial as to whether 
he was one of the three highest eligibles. I call the Senator's 
attention to another case that was before the committee, the 
case of Rutherford, Tenn. In that instance there were three 
eligibles, but a gentleman who had stood the examination and 
made about 40 per cent and whose wife had made about 66 
per cent employed Mr. Overall to come to Washington, paid 
him a fee and paid his expenses, and Mr. Overall came to 

Tashington, prevailed upon the Civil Service Commission to 
put the Republican politician’s wife at the head of the list 
over the three eligibles, and the appointment of the wife came 
in here and was rejected by the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. STERLING. Will the Senator state again the name of 
the town? 

Mr. McKELLAR. At Rutherford, Tenn. I repeat of the 
three eligibles two were Democrats and one was a Republican. 
The Republican could still have been appointed postmaster 
there, although he was third on the list, but he was not satis- 
factory to the Republican boss. So Mr. Overall came to Wash- 
ington, went to the Civil Service Commission and had that 
commission put the wife of the politician, she having a rating 
of 66, at the head of the list, and her name was sent to the 
Senate in preference to the three eligibles, but the Senate re- 
jected the nomination on my motion. 

Mr. STERLING. I wish to ask the Senator as to whether 
any complaint in regard to the Rutherford office was before 
the select committee? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know whether it was before 
the committee or not. I know I made a statement about it. 

Mr. STERLING. Then, how would the Senator from Tennes- 
see expect us to investigate a case of which the committee had 
no knowledge? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I made the charges before the committee, 
put was treated with the scantiest courtesy by the committee. 
They did not consider that case; they never considered it In 
open session, so far as I know. 
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1922, nearly a year. There are just 29 cases within that one 
year where orders were made excepting the persons named from 
the requirements of the rule—just 29 cases—and there are be- 
tween five hundred and six hundred thousand employees in the 
service of the Government, two-thirds of whom, I think, are 
under the civil service law and rules, I submit, Mr. President, 
that that is a remarkable record when we consider the great 
number of employees and the small number of instances in 
which the President has appointed or reinstated, notwithstand- 
ing the rules; and I think among those 29 there are not to 
exceed three cases where the reasons in full are not set out, and 
set out in some cases at considerable length. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wurts in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is just a brief suggestion that I 
want to make to the Senator from South Dakota. No doubt he 
will recall it when I mention it. I do not like to bring up parti- 
san questions here in the Senate, but during the last administra- 
tion the abuses of the civil service laws and regulations grew so 
great, in the opinion of a majority of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, that they took the matter before the President. There 
was one Republican member of the Civil Service Commission 
and two Democrats, but the position that was taken by the 
Republican member of the Civil Service Commission was so fair 
and was so soundly based upon the evidence in the various cases 
that one of the Democrats joined with him in protest against 
the violation of the civil-service rules and laws.. They took the 
matter before President Wilson, and he fired both of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. STERLING. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is one thing that President Wilson 
and his administration did, however. When a resolution of the 
Senate was addressed to him, or addressed to the president of 
the Civil Service Commission, full facts and details were given 
in response to the resolution, I have here a report of date 
August 16, 1916, giving all the information as to every Execu- 
tive order that had been made by President Wilson from the 
4th of March, 1913, down. As I understood the contention of 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] this morning, it 
was that the Senate had passed a resolution calling upon Presi- 
dent Harding to furnish the same kind of information during 
his term of office, and he had paid no attention whatsoever to 
the resolution of the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I think I will decline to yield further, 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. STERLING. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to call the attention of the dis- 
putants, as well as of the other Senators, to the fact that we are 
not reaching any conclusion upon any subject that is contained 
in the bill, and there is no motion before us relating to the bill 
that should call for so long a discussion of this matter. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I would have closed the dis- 
cussion long ago if it had not been for the interruptions, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN. If the chairman of the committee may take 
three or four minutes of the Senator's time, he will thank the 
Senator to give it to him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the chairman always. 

Mr. WARREN. This is Saturday, late in the day. Monday, 
as we know, is calendar day, and it has been my desire to finish 
this bill to-day. I have been patient. I have submitted to all 
kinds of talk, the washing of dirty linen included, and I think 
that no good purpose is served by a further continuation of it; 
so I am going to appeal to all Senators to lay aside these many 
differences about post offices—there are some 100,000 post offices, 
for that matter, over which they might differ—and let us pro- 
ceed with the regular business of the amendments that Senators 
wish to offer to this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. STERLING. I decline to yield further. 1 shall take but 
a few minutes in conclusion. I appreciate the request made by 
the Senator from Wyoming in regard to it. 

Mr. KING. I wanted to help the Senator by making a motion 
which I intended to make heretofore. 

Mr. STERLING. I do not believe it will help. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
at this point. 

Mr. STERLING. I want to call attention to one or two cir- 
cumstances under which these Executive orders were made. I 


have here one of which I have personal knowledge. It is under 
date of June 28, 1921: 

Miss K. 5 A 
Loans gaa Castes T Ser 28 1 mes 
be 823 appointed in her pesant ponton with condition against 
being assigned to other duty and against promotion beyond $900 a 
year except upon qualifying for appointment through appropriate com- 
petitive examination. 

This order is issued because of Miss Caesar's exceptional ability 
readily to locate lost papers in a more or less complicated system of 
filing, as demonstrated during her many months of temporary service; 
and also because, although having made earnest study and effort to 
do so, she has not yet been able to qualify through examination, 

This Miss Caesar was a perfect genius in her particular line 
of work. They said down there at the Division of Loans and 
Currency that they hardly knew how they would get along 
without her, and the recommendation was made to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that he recommend to the President 
that he make an Executive order continuing her in the service 
under these limitations, namely, that she could not be pro- 
moted to any other branch of the service, and to the effect 
that her salary should not exceed $900 a year. For the work 
that she was doing she was entitled to a greater salary than 
any $900 a year. 

Mr. President, calling attention again to the report for 1922, 
I simply wish that Senators might read over these 29 cases, 
and see the reasons given by the Executive in all but two or 
three cases why the Executive order was made. 

In conclusion I want to say that I believe if Senators will 
examine the reports of the Civil Service Commission or confer 
with the members of the commission and get an understanding 
of their methods and their attitude toward the civil service law 
and rules, they will no longer be either as critical or as pessi- 
mistic as some of them seem to be to-day concerning the ob- 
servance of the civil service law and rules, but rather they 
will be prepared to regard our civil service as a truly indis- 
pensable institution and will agree that on the whole it is well 
and faithfully administered. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I came in the Chamber in 
the midst of this discussion and would have had no occasion to 
engage in it if it had not been for the extravagant eulogy by 
the Senator from South Dakota to-day of his special committee 
and the Civil Service Commission. I have had any number of 
complaints 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me just to make a motion before he begins his speech on that 
subject? The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] objected 
because there was nothing before the Senate. I want to move, 
with the permission of the Senator from Arkansas, to strike 
out on page 6, beginning with the word “ Provided” on line 14, 
to the end of line 18, and on page 8, beginning at line 1 and 
ending on line 4. These are the provisions that provide for 
appropriations for the Civil Service Commission for making 
examinations for first, second, and third class postmasters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. The Senator 
from Arkansas, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I shall be brief. 

I examined with interest the report of the special committee. 
I have not it before me, but, as I now recall, the procedure was 
the same in nearly every case, namely, when the complaint 
was filed it was referred to the Civil Service Commission, and 
it offered some explanation. That was accepted as conclusive. 
To call that an examination of the facts is such a stretch of the 
expression “to examine into or inquire about a matter” that 
I do not presume anyone regarded it other than a farce. 

Personally, taking one case, that of a man who wanted to be 
postmaster at Greenwood, in my State, and on the examina- 
tion made sixty-odd—I believe it was 65—the Republican 
referee came, had it raised to seventy-odd, and had his candi- 
date promptly given the post office. 

Paragould, where I was more intimately acquainted with 
the facts, was also complained of bitterly. I had a correspond- 
ence and conversation over the phone with Mr. Bartlett while 
he was president of the Civil Service Commission. I was told 
that an examination had been held there, but papers were not 
available; they could not be seen by anyone. Afterwards I 
saw what they called an examination, which was simply the 
applicants filling out a statement of their qualifications for 
the office—not an examination, but were such as if he had said 
“T am a Republican.” 

The statement was made by Bartlett to me that certain people 
had given confidential information. I tried to get the facts 
about that, and it is conclusive that there was no fact to war- 
rant the statement. It was a misrepresenation by the Civil 
Service Commission of the facts. 
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All those matters were filed before the committee of which 
the Senator from South Dakota was chairman. I laid the letters 
before the committee myself, and made an explanation of them 
touching many cases in my State and elsewhere. I never heard 
from a single one of those cases until the report of the com- 
mittee was made. It was never suggested to me in respect to 
any of the cases that witnesses would be hear! if a request 
sheuld be made. On the other hand, a gentleman came all the 
way from Haverhill, Mass., and wanted to appear before the 
committee, but was not permitted te do so. I know my col- 
leagne had a witness who was at one time a member of the 
committee that passed upon some of the cases, employed by 
the civil service, and he never was heard. At this late day to 
say that was an examination into the facts is such a perversion 
of what actually took place on the part of that committee that 
I do not feel inclined to let it go unchallenged. 

Every Senator knows what the Civil Service Commission has 
been doing. I never heard of a man in my State recommended 
by the Republican organization who failed to get on the eligible 
list. If he could not do it by examination, they amended the 
papers. That is what took place. 

Unfortunately for the organization in my State, at one of the 
good towns the Republican failed to go when he was expected 
to appear, and three Democrats made the eligible list. The 
department refused to appoint either one of them, and had an- 
other examination, so that the Republican selected by the or- 
ganization could get on the eligible list. 

I do not object to the party in power having the offices. All I 
insist on is that it shall play the man and take the offices 
as party spoils, not to pretend they have a civil-service examina- 
tion, which they know it is never meant for anybody except the 
ones selected by the organization to get offices. 

I am not complaining about it. The Republican Party is not 
going to keep them long; so let it have them; but let it take them 
like men, and not under the pretense that they have a civil- 
service system or a merit system. How devoted the Senator 
from South Dakota is to the merit system. The President of 
the United States issued an Executive order and dismissed from 
the service 28 or 30 men and women in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in violation of the law, which provided that a civil- 
service employee should have a chance to be heard; but the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota never would let us inquire into that un- 
lawful raid on the merit system. To show how absolutely un- 
fair this was, three women were dismissed, one of them drawing 
$2,500, and I think the other two $2,400 each. Under an Execu- 
tive order issued some time later those women were allowed to 
go back to work, but at just half their former salaries. Their 
salaries were cut in half by an Executive order. Yet the Sena- 
tor says the examinations are conducted and the departments 
controlled through the merit system! 

The President has before him a report dealing with those em- 
ployees who were so summarily and unlawfully dismissed 
from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. He has had it 
for weeks, and it exonerates the men and women he dis- 
missed; but he will not give it out. He is letting men and 
women remain out of employment, living under the stigma of 
having been dismissed “ for the good of the service,” when every- 
body, including the Senator from South Dakota, knows that they 
were dismissed in order that active Republicans might have 
their places. As I said, these three women were finally put back 
to work in the departments under another Executive order, at 
just half their former salaries, with a statem. it that it would 
disarrange the Burean to put them back in their old places, 
from which it is admitted that they were dismissed without any 
justification at all. I complain of the system as it is adminis- 
tered. I do not believe any Senator here wants patronage. It 
never got any Senator any votes, I am sure. 

Senator Pornpexter speaks of the Wilson administration. 
After President Wilson made an order that postmasters should 
be selected after examination and. qualification by the Civil 
Service Commission, I never heard of anyone using any in- 
fluence to prevent the person making the highest grade getting 
the office. I can say positively, so far as my information goes, 
that every man who made the highest grade got the place. I 
never undertook to interfere with it, and I do not know of any 
of my Democratic colleagues who did. We respected the order. 
To say that there shall be three eligibles, out of which a Re- 
publican Member of Congress or Senator may select one to be 
appointed is a camouflage, because the one they want always 
gets on the list. The Civil Service Commission being wholly 
Republican now, always gets on the eligible list the one the 
Congressman or the Federal patronage broker, whoever he may 
be, wants. If there is no line of communication open between 
the politicians and the Civil Service Commission on this matter, 
hew does the commission always find out which one of the 


Republicans is wanted? He is always on the list. There is 
not a case in my State where the organization wanted some 
one that he did not get it. If a man could not pass the exami- 
nation, they came up here and talked confidentially and quietly 
with the Civil Service Commission, and then the commission 
found out it had made a mistake; that the candidate had great 
executive ability or large business experience, which he himself 
did not know about when he filed his application for examina- 
tion, because he was required to set that out. After he said 
everything about himself that he could think of, and then was 
not found eligible, the referee came up and reminded the com- 
mission that he remembered that the applicant had very many 
good qualities as a business man, and they looked over the case, 
raised the mark, and put him on. 

In my State—and I venture to say the same is true of the 
Senator's own State—there Is not a man the Republican organi- 
zation wanted it did not get, civil service or no civil service, 
merit system or no merit system. Then he has the temerity to 
laud a system which everybody knows is being administered 
for the political advantage of the party in power. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention also to the way in which the soldiers are treated 
under this administration. The Senator will remember that 
by law we gave the soldiers a preference, and that is ar- 
ranged in this way: In the administration of the law the 
Civil Service Commission adds 5 per cent to the soldier’s 
mark, and frequently puts soldiers on the eligible list. In 
other words, they give him the preference; but they give the 
regular Republican politician the office. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The soldier gets the preference and. the 
Republican gets the office? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is exactly what happens. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There was in my State a man who served 
in the Spanish-Ameriran War and was overseas two years in 
the late war. He had a post office down there, the appoint- 
ment to which he got under an examination. They required 
him to give it up so that they could put a Republican in the 
office. They are removing all of the Democrats. Yet there are 
Senators who eulogize that system as nonpartisan and fair. I 
challenge any Republican on this floor to name a single post- 
master who got into office over the objection of the Republican 
organization. It is perfectly foolish to pretend that you are 
observing the merit system. You know you are not doing it. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I call the Senator's attention to another 
matter, There is a little city in my State by the name of 
McKenzie. Three soldiers who were Democrats were put on 
the eligible list, and thereupon the party bosses demanded a 
rehearing. They ordered a new examination on the theory 
that McKenzie had been changed from a third-class post office 
to a second-class post office in the meantime. I protested, and 
that was the only time my protest ever amounted to anything 
with the civil service. They did withdraw the order and 
finally appointed one of the three eligibles, all of them being 
soldiers. But in the meantime, as I recall, for quite awhile 
they had in the office a Republican as temporary postmaster. 

I want to call the Senator's attention also to the fact that 
they appoint “acting” postmasters. For instance, a man was 
brought from the county seat of another county to Gallatin and 
made acting postmaster, and he was allowed to be “ acting” 
postmaster for two years, in violation of the law, so that he 
could then stand the examination and get on the eligible list, 
which was done. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The method of treating soldiers having 
been referred to, let me state this, that two of the men who 
were dismissed from the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
were soldiers and entitled to preference in employment under 
the law. Yet the Senator from South Dakota would not even 
let us inquire into those dismissals, because he knew it could 
not be excused or justified. One man was dismissed so that a 
man could be given his place who had been a bookmaker, a 
tout, and a pimp, and everybody knew it. Another employee 
of the bureau was dismissed to make a place for a man who 
was then being sued by his wife, and a letter was filed showing 
that he had been criminally intimate with a girl 15 years old 
and was trying to have her visit a certain doctor, whom he was 
going to pay. The President gives that kind of men places and 
turns out ex-service men, and the Senator from South Dakota 
would not even let us inquire about it. Then he asks us to 
accept his statement that this great system is a merit system, 
and that the committee over which he presided investigated 
fairly the charges made against the system. I know there was 
no fair investigation at all, and the Senator from Louisiana 
now admits that he could not recall a single one of those cases. 
I know if he had gone into them he would not have signed the 
report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 31, after line 13, insert 
the following: 

For the construction of a national archives building in Washington, 
D. C., on square east 88, including mechanical equipment, aud the 
drafting of plans and specifications, which pane and specifications 
shall provide for a building not to exceed $2,500,000 in total cost, 
$500,000, said sum to be disbursed and the building to be erected under 
the direction and supervision of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, my attention was diverted as 
that was read, but, as I understand, this is a provision for a 
new building, to be called the archives building? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, It is a proposition to provide $500,000 
at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to inquire of the chairman of the 
committee if the committee is going to accept that amendment? 
Is there any objection to that amendment? 

Mr. WARREN. There is no objection on the part of the 
committee, so far as I know. There has been a designation of 
the location. This is a provision for a building not to exceed 
2,500,000 in cost, $500,000 to be appropriated for starting the 
work. 

Mr. NORRIS. I dislike very much to take issue with the 
Senator from Washington and with the chairman of the com- 
mittee on this proposition. I am not sure that if there was full 
investigation made of the matter I might not feel favorable to 
the amendment. But here it comes on the floor of the Senate 
without having been considered by the committee, so far as I 
know, or any investigation made of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I would like to suggest to the Senator 
that it has been before the committee a number of different 
years and has been approved by the committee at different 
times, and such an amendment has been agreed to by the Senate 
several times. It is in pursuance of existing law. 

I hope the Senator will not oppose it. I think it has been 
demonstrated in the long consideration which has been given 
it—as a matter of fact, it has been under consideration for 
about nine years—that it is in the interest of economy. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know, as all such expenditures always are. 
That is always given as a reason for every appropriation I 
have ever known to be made. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. That may be true, but it is not always 
demonstrable, as it is in this case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask first whether this is in accordance 
with existing law? Is that true? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. Have we such a statute? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. We have. In the public buildings act 
of 1918 an archives building was provided for. In an amend- 
ment to that act, passed later on in a separate statute, in which 
the act was changed to some extent, all doubt as to the authori- 
zation of the building was removed, some question having been 
raised as to the language of the original act. The building was 
expressly authorized. The pending amendment, I may say to 
the Senator, is for a building on property already owned by the 
Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is another question I was going to ask 
the Senator. Has the Government already title to the property? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It already has title to it, 

Mr. NORRIS. That removes to a great extent the objection 
I was going to urge. I am glad to hear that. However, I want 
to say a few words on the amendment. 

Mr. MeN ART. Mr. President, I should like to know some- 
thing about the status of the amendment. If it does not come 
within the rule, I intend to invoke a point of order against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Washington to say that it is provided for by ex- 
isting law. i 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is the case, and I shall call the 
Chair’s attention to the law. On page 22, section 21, of an 
act entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the enlargement, extension, re- 
modeling, or improvement of certain public buildings, to au- 
thorize the erection and completion of public buildings, to au- 
thorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, the following provision is 
made: 


Sec. 21. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to 1 designs and estimates for a fire- 
proof national archives building of modern library-stack type of archi- 


tecture, containing not less than 3,000,000 cubic feet of space, suitable 
for the orderly storage of records, documents, and other papers which 
have accumulated in the various Var! ah eg independent establish- 
ments, and executive offices and in the files of the ate and House 
of Representatives and are not needed for current use. 


Then it proceeds with details as to the archives building. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not an authorization, in my judgment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will call the Senator's attention to a 
supplement and amendment to that act, entitled “An act to re- 
peal paragraph 4 of section 21 of the public buildings act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913, providing for the construction of a na- 
tional archives building,” which is the act I just read. The 
amendment reads: : , 

Be it enacted, etc., Tha 
buildings act, approved Mancha 913. Shoh 9 S s That 
before the said designs and estimates are completed inspection shall 
be made under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
best modern national archive buildings in . AEE and consultations 
shall be had with the best authorities in Europe on the construction 
and arrangement of archive buildings,” be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed; and the acquisition of a site for a national archives building, 
and the construction of the said building according to the terms o 
said act of March 4, 1913, is hereby authorized without such inspection 
and consultation in Europe. 

Approved, June 28, 1916. 

It seems to me that is quite a distinct authorization. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am inclined to think that is right; but in 
pursuance of that act, was this particular real estate pur- 
chased? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The land was not acquired under that 
act. No land has been acquired in pursuance of the original 
act. The amendment provides for the construction of a build- 
ing upon land which is already owned by the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. If no land has been acquired, then I was 
right in my belief, to begin with, that this Senator’s amendment 
would require the purchase of real estate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. No; because it specifies a particular 
lot. . 
Mr. NORRIS. But as I understand it, nothing has been pur- 
chased. We would have to purchase that particular lot. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Oh, no; that lot is already owned by 
the Government. 

Mr. NORRIS. How did the Government get title to it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I can not inform the Senator about 
that. It has been owned for a considerable time by the Gov- 
ernment. I suppose it was probably purchased along with a 
large part of the tract owned by the Government in that 
vicinity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is the lot located? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is located near the Pan-American 
Building. I think I have a diagram showing the exact location 
of the lot. The lot is surrounded by Twenty-first and Twen- 
tieth Streets and B and C Streets NW. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; not northwest, is it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; it is northwest. The number of 
the lot, according to the technical description of it, is E88 
on the city plat. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is it located with reference to the 
present office building of the Interior Department? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is located considerably south of that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is west of the Pan American Building. 

Mr. NORRIS. The information which the Senator has just 
given has cleared up to a great extent one of the objections 
I had in mind in regard to the proposition. There is still one 
matter which I think ought to be given consideration and 
that is the matter of economy, whether right now, when we are 
straining every effort to find something to tax in order to 
pay our debts and keep the Government running, we ought to 
go to the expense of $2,500,000 for this purpose. I know it can 
be said, and with a great deal of force, that a great many docu- 
ments, and so forth, more or less important in value, are 
liable to be burned or otherwise destroyed because there is 
not a suitable place to keep them. It is, perhaps, false economy 
to run the risk. 

But, Mr. President, I think to quite an extent the idea of 
building an archives building is propaganda mostly originating 
in the newspapers of the city of Washington—perhaps a 
worthy object. I am not contending but what we ought to 
have such a building, but I thing we ought to give very grave 
consideration to whether we should spend $2,500,000 in the 
construction of the building now when the question of taxation 
is so important. Everybody is trying to economize. Every- 
body has promised that he would try to economize in the Gov- 
ernment. We have been proclaiming it everywhere. Every- 
body is asking for economy. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not know whether the Senator 
was here yesterday, but at that time in the discussion of the 
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same matter the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has 
made a special study of it, made the statement, which ap- 
peared in the Recogv this morning, that if provision were made 
for the storage of documents and papers which are now stored 
in rented buildings and in Government buildings, thereby re- 
leasing the space occupied by them and giving opportunity to 
use it for offices, several hundred thousand dollars a year 
would be saved. He made the statement, with reference to a 
million-dollar appropriation for putting up archive stacks in the 
Pension Office Building, that the million dollars would be saved 
by the Government in two years. I assume that those figures 
are based upon some more or less accurate calculation, I know 
from a leng study of the general question that a great deal 
of money will be saved immediately the building is available. 

So far as the newspaper propaganda is concerned, my inter- 
est in the proposition goes back away beyond the newspaper 
advocacy of it, so far as the newspapers are concerned which 
are dealing with the subject at the present time. I introduced 
the bill and it was enacted into law in 1913. I have been in- 
terested in the matter ever since. I know the Senate objected: 
to the purchase of a piece of land, and I think a great many 
people thought it was sort of a real-estate deal or a real-estate 
promotion. In order to obviate that objection we have aban- 
doned that feature entirely and propose to erect a building on 
land which the Government already owns. 

Mr. NORRIS. When the Senator's bill was introduced, where 
was it referred? I presume it went to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It did. 

Mr. NORRIS. What action have that committee ever taken? 
Have they ever made a favorable report on the bill? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They made a favorable report, and the 
bill was x 

Mr, NORRIS. Then we do not need to pass it now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That was the authorization. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of this building. The Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, as I understand it; 
would have jurisdiction of a bill providing for the construction 
of the building. I am not talking about the real estate. Has 

that bill ever been referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It was referred to that committee, acted 
on by that committee, reported to the Senate, and passed the 
Senate and House of Representatives. It is the law which I 
have just read. 

Mr. NORRIS. I say if there is already a law in every way 
perfected and complete, we do not now need to authorize con- 
struction of the building. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that true? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true, but the pending amend- 
ment is not an authorization. It is an appropriation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator perhaps was not here 
late yesterday afternoon, when the matter was first discussed 
on an amendment offered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] to appropriate $1,000,000 for the purpose of buying 
stacks for these archives and putting them in the Pension 
Building. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I am familiar with that matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am rather inclined to think that inas- 
much as we have already authorized the construction of the 
building and as we ought to have the building, the proposition 
of the Senator from Washington is the correct way of dealing 
with it. It is true that the Senator from Utah stated yesterday 
afternoon that the stacks which are going to be put up at 
great cost and expense can be utilized hereafter in the archives 
building. They will be placed in the Pension Building probably 
almost at the cost of stopping business in the Pension Office 
while it is being done. I do not see how any work ean be 
done there while the stacks are being put in, when the floors 
and walls are being taken out of a building that is 50 years 
old. We do not know whether it will be safe after they are 
put there. 

The Senator from Utah stated that we could use the same 
stacks in the building which is proposed by the Senater from 
Washington to be built. My own judgment is that they can 
not and never will be so used. The Senator knows they will be 
found not in accord with the new building when the time 
comes, and we will have to appropriate another million dollars 
or more for other stacks at that time, and the stacks which 
are to be purchased now will be thrown away. 

I think the economical way to handle this matter would 
be to proceed to erect the buildings and in the meantime not 


waste the extra $1,000,000 in putting stacks in the old Pension 
Building. 


12 NORRIS. An appropriation for that was not put in the 


Mr. McKELLAR. I understood that it was. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has a million dollars already been provided 
in the bill to construct these stacks? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That item is already in the bill. 

Mr. WARREN, An item proposing to appropriate a million 
dollars for the construction of stacks to be used for the storage 
of documents and papers in the Pension Office Building hag 
been placed in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS, Then, this appropriation should not be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. One or the other ought not to be agreed to. 
z am inelined to think that the other item should be disagreed 
0. 

Mr. WARREN. The space in the Pension Office Building 
will be needed just as much though the archives building be 
constructed, unless we provide for the construction of a much 
larger archives building than is now contemplated, because the 
papers proposed to be stored in the Pension Building are the 
accumulation of the records of many years, including war 
periods, and are tremendous in quantity. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a great deal of room in the court of 
the Pension Office Building, where I suppose it is intended that 
the stacks shall be constructed. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And we shall not have to tear down any walls, 
as the Senator from Tennessee has stated. The Pension Build- 
ing is like a great shed. In the middle of it there is a large 
court running up for several stories and now unusued. I sup- 
pose it is intended to fill that space with stacks. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; at great cost and expense. Is the 
Senator from Nebraska advised as to whether the old Pension 
Office Building, which was erected many years ago, is fireproof? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe it is fireproof. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes; it is a fireproof building. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not believe it is. Does the Senator 
from Nebraska think we ought now to expend $1,000,000 for 
stacks to house archives of the Government in a building which 
is nearly 50 years old? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] 
says that the building is fireproof. 

Mr. WARREN. It is fireproof. 3 

Mr. McKELLAR, There is a very great difference of opinion 
about the matter, I will say to the Senator. ` 

Mr. WARREN. It is fireproof as that term is generally 
understood, but, of course, there are no iron shutters over thé 
doors and windows, as there would be, perhaps, in an archives 
building. The building, however, is constructed of brick and 
stone and metal, and the only wood in the construction, per- 
haps, is in the doors and interior fittings. It transpired in the 
discussion on yesterday that even the roof is entirely of metal 
and glass instead of being partly wood, as it has been claimed. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I desire to ask if Senators are dis- 
cussing the question as to whether or not the Pension Office 
Building is fireproof? 

Mr. NORRIS. That question has arisen. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I happen to know something about 
the construction of buildings, and I desire to say that as to 
storing quantities of inflammable materials, such as papers and 
books of the character of archives, they might as well be stored 
in a haymow as to be placed in the Pension Building, That 
building, while it may be constructed of metal and brick, is not 
of a fire-resisting character, by reason of the “ well holes” and 
its open construction. If the archives of the Government are to 
be safely housed, they should be placed in a modern fireproof 
building without airshafts and elevator shafts. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I will yield, although while I have had 
the floor other Senators have been doing the talking. I wish 
to do some talking myself. I should like, so far as I can, to 
answer questions or to get additional information as I go along 
from the various Senators who have interrupted me. I am only 
seeking information. 

The Senator from New Jersey has stated that placing Govern- 
ment archives in the Pension Building will be like placing them 
in a haymow, although the building is constructed of iron and 
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brick. I judge from his remarks that the building becomes in- 
flammable by reason of the kind of material to be stored in it; 
that is, papers and documents; and, further, that the elevators 
and open spaces in the building create drafts, and which in case 
of fire would result in burning the documents which we propose 
to place in the building. Am I right in that conclusion? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I stated that by 
reason of its open construction the building was not fireproof 
or fire resisting. The Senator from Nebraska is correct in 
assuming that because of the open construction of the building 
it is dangerous, for just as soon as a fire occurs in a building 
of that character a draft is created and the building simply 
becomes a furnace. If we are going to store the records of the 
Government where they will be safe, we have got to provide 
a fireproof building, and the Pension Office Building is not, in 
modern parlance, a “ fireproof building.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. Now, Mr. President, as I sum the 
situation up, the opinion of the Senator from New Jersey is 
that the building itself will not burn, as it is constructed of 
iron and brick, and therefore can not burn; but we are going 
to put inside of it something which will burn; and therefore 
it will be a dangerous proposition, because the building is 
rather open in construction. 

I doubt, however, whether the elevators in the Pension 
Building would create drafts which would be dangerous in 
case of a fire originating in the documents which are to be 
placed in the court of the building. Certainly unless the docu- 
ments themselves to be put there should first catch fire they 
would be safe; there would be no danger of those documents 
burning because the building might catch fire and burn, for 
brick and iron do not burn. The fire would have to be started 
in the documents themselyes. That would be true wherever 
the documents might be stored. They can not be made fireproof 
because they are made of paper. 

The Pension Building, as everybody knows, has in its center 
a very large court; the offices are around that court; and what 
elevators there are in the building are not in the court but 
are in the rows of offices that extend clear around the building. 
In that court an immense amount of documents could be stored 
if the stacks were placed there. On yesterday, I understand, 
the Senate put into the bill an appropriation for $1,000,000 to 
construct those stacks. Now it is proposed to appropriate 
$2,500,000 to erect another building, 

Mr. WARREN. But we now propose to appropriate only 
$500,000 for the new building. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know it is now proposed to appropriate only 
$500,000, but we all know that $500,000 will not be sufficient to 
erect the building; in fact, the amendment itself shows that it 
is going to require $2,500,000 for that purpose. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the Senators who are now 
talking about the Pension Building being a fire trap should have 
been heard on yesterday when the amendment to which I refer 
was adopted, but I presume no Senator said anything about it 
then, and if he did the Senate did not follow his judgment, 
and thought it was safe to put these documents in the Pension 
Building. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I take it that the 
Senator from Nebraska is seeking information. While I do 
not pose as an expert, for 30 years I have been in the business 
of insuring buildings of the character under discussion. In 
the consideration of insurance area always has a great deal 
to do with the question of risk in a building which contains 
inflammable material. The Pension Building is a structure 
of tremendous area. In the event of a fire the fire would 
spread rapidly and could not be extinguished. 

In addition to that, the elevator shafts are open. In a 
really fireproof building there are no light shafts, every floor 
being cut off separately without any such shaft; and wherever 
the spaces occupied by elevators or chimneys have to be carried 
through a floor such spaces are inclosed in brick. Further- 
more, fire-resisting doors and fireproof glass is used upon all 
outlets to and from the shafts, which are then inclosed in an 
areaway. All of the openings are covered, not only with fire- 
proof glass but with kalomine material covering the frame 
of the building. Every floor is separated with fire brick and 
a fireproofing material, In such buildings no matter how in- 
flammable the material may be which is contained on each 
floor, each floor is a separate risk. That is the modern stand- 
ard of construction which governs the fire rules. of every city 
in the country, and no one connected with the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, or with an up-to-date fire department, 


or a well-informed department of public buildings of any 
modern municipality would consider allowing a building to be 
constructed for the safeguarding of valuables or public records 
unless those modern methods and specifications were followed 
in the construction of the building. 

To take a million dollars and put it in the Pension Building 
with the idea of providing a safe place for Government records 
is an absolute waste of money. A great building of that char- 
acter can not be made fireproof and safe under any circum- 
stances whatever unless it be torn down and reconstructed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 
the building which is going to be erected with the money 
which we are about to appropriate will be the kind of a build- 
ing he has described? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not know; I have had no 
estimate given me, but two and a half million dollars will 
erect a very good fireproof building. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. But if the records are valuable 
and the object of the legislation is to procure a safe place, with 
the knowledge which I have of fire insurance risks and of 
building construction, I would advise the Senate to erect a 
2 810 building for them and not try to rebuild the Pension 
Office. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator’s advice reminds 
me of the remark of the client whom the laywer found in jail. 
When the client told the lawyer of the charge, the lawyer said, 
“Well, they can not put you in jail for that,“ to which the 
client replied, “But here I am, in jail.” We have already 
adopted a provision to squander a million dollars, according to 
the Senator's idea; it is in the bill now, That was done yester- 
day. The object then was to provide a million dollars to put 
stacks in the Pension Building. That was good enough then, 
but now the object is to spend $2,500,000 to erect another orna- 
mental building; and in order to provide an argument for the 
erection of that building we condemn the work which we did 
yesterday when we provided a million dollars to erect stacks, 

Mr. President, from the way the Senator from New Jersey 
has deseribed a fireproof building, there is not a single such 
building now in the city of Washington; there is not one which 
complies with the specifications he has outlined; and I have no 
doubt whatever that if this money is appropriated and the pro- 
posed building is erected it will not be the kind of a building 
the Senator has described. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I venture to say there are 50 
buildings of that character in the city of Washington to-day. 
I will furnish the Senator with a list of them, if he desires, I 
recall one or two factory buildings of that character now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would name one. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. There is a building here in which 
bottle tops are being manufactured which is of modern con- 
struction. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not a Government building? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I am not speaking of Government 
buildings. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of Government buildings, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The Senator said “buildings.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether I used the word “ Gov- 
ernment,” but I am speaking of Goyernment buildings. This 
Capitol is liable to be burned down any minute, according to the 
Senator's idea, There are elevators all through it; there are 
courts in it; and there are many tons of paper and other in- 
flammable material inside of it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And hot air. I[Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. The kind of documents that are going to be 
stored in the archives building are not the most valuable papers 
the Government has. As I understand, the most valuable 
papers are the ones that are being used from day to day; but 
in that building it is proposed to store papers which we may 
get through with and put aside, and it is thought probably they 
had better not be destroyed but ought to be placed somewhere 
so that if reference is ever desired to be made to them they 
may be obtained, although they may be a hundred years old. 
In the Senate Office Building there are many stacks along one 
wing of the basement where tons and tons of papers are stored. 

The papers belong to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
but I hardly suppose that any Supreme Court Justice or a 
clerk or a bailiff of the court goes down there to get a paper 
a half dozen times a year. They are papers in old cases which 
have been disposed of; but it may be that occasionally reference 
will be made to some paper which it will be necessary to pro- 
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eure, and so they are placed where it will be possible to send 
and get them. 

That is the kind of papers, as I understand, that are going to 
be put into this new building. The Government would still 
live if it burned and all of them were destroyed; but, Mr. 
President, I anticipate that no such building will be con- 
structed. It will have elevators in it; it will have different 
stories; there will be stairways in it, all made of fireproof 
material. If you should carry in a lot of combustible matter 
and put it in there, it might burn up. The building probably 
would still stand. So the standard that is set up as to the 
Pension Building is such a perfect one that it is not going to 
apply to this other building either. It is perfectly foolish, it 
seems to me, for the Senate to spend $1,000,000 to build stacks 
in one building that I think, from what has been said about it, 
is as fireproof as any of the other buildings and then the very 
next day provide $2,500,000 more to build some more stacks in 
another building. I want to say that the time will come when 
we ought to construct this building; but right now, Mr, Presi- 
dent, when we are straining every nerve to keep the old 
ship of state going without getting more heavily mortgaged, 
we ought to hesitate before we go into this kind of business. 
It may be that we will lose something by doing what I advo- 
cate; but we have lived a good many years without this build- 
ing, we still have the valuable documents, and we can keep on 
awhile, I think, until we are in better shape financially to do it. 

Mr. President, 20 years ago I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I was put on the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. One of the first things that I ever did officially 
was to listen for several days to gentlemen talking in favor 
of an archives building. They showed that we had all kinds 
of documents that were in danger every day; that we might 
have a fire before night and make the Government absolutely 
bankrupt; and therefore that we had to have an archives 
building, and have it at once, There was a great propaganda 
in favor of it in the city of Washington. Every newspaper 
was filled with articles demonstrating the necessity of an 
archives building to save the old records. For days and days 
and months and months that went on; and these people came 
before that committee, composed of some good men and some 
suckers like me, and they poured that kind of argument into 
us until we were frightened. We thought the Government 
was going to fail. I did not sleep nights for fear a fire might 
take place and the whole thing might go up in smoke, and I 
could not hurry fast enough to help get that bill out of the 
committee. We reported it; we provided for the purchase of 
a square of real estate; and the propaganda for an archives 
building died the very minute we passed the bill and appro- 
priated the money to buy the land upon which we should build 
it. We never heard anything about it until about 20 years had 
elapsed. Now again comes this great ery for an archives build- 
ing. I was suspicious of it until I saw that we were going to 
build it on land that we already own, and then I confess that 
a good deal of my suspicion vanished. `: 

The fact was, I think, that behind it all was a coterie of 
fellows who owned a whole block of land that they wanted to 
sell to the Government of the United States at a good price, 
and when they put it across they forgot all about the safety 
of these sacred documents. 

Probably we made a good deal, because that land has become 
very valuable. It is the land where one of the best buildings 
that the Government owns now stands. We forgot the archives 
building so completely that about 15 years afterwards we pro- 
vided for the erection of the present Interior Department 
Building on that square. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is relating some circumstances 
and details as to one part of which I am ignorant. I realize 
that we bought the block the Senator mentions, costing us 
$500,000, and I realize that one of the best office buildings we 
have now occupies it—that is, the Interior Department Build- 
ing—but I do not realize, I do not remember, and I rather 
doubt whether the Congress had anything to do with putting 
the Interior Department Building on that block. However, 
that is not the point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; the. Congress did. It is perhaps 
quite immaterial, but it is within my recollection when we 
provided for the construction of that building. It could not 
have been constructed without an act of Congress, I take it. 

Mr. WARREN, There is no specific appropriation for it; 
I am certain of that; but that dees not matter at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was built before the war, was it not? 
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Mr. NORRIS. Yes. There is no doubt, however, but that 
the people who erected that building have been paid for it. 

Mr. WARREN. Of course they have. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not imagine that somebody sneaked up 
on Uncle Sam and constructed that building without making 
any charge for it. 

Mr. WARREN. In other words, it was a part of one of the 
great lump sums that we very often appropriate, and the 
officials use them as they choose. 

Mr. NORRIS, No; I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. Maybe he is not; but at least the building has been 
constructed, and I think Uncle Sam paid for it. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes, 

Mr. NORRIS. It is there and it is a good building, I think 
the best we have; so it may be that it turned out all right in 
the end. 

Mr. President, to my way of thinking, the matter reduces 
itself down to a matter of economy only. It seems to me we 
ought to hesitate before we make this appropriation, before we 
start on this building, which we can get along without for some 
time. We shall have to construct other buildings in the city 
of Washington. There is other land that we have purchased 
for the purpose of erecting Government buildings on, but 
we are not doing it now. We are waiting because we have 
spent all our money; and it seems to me it is the part of wis- 
dom to wait still longer, until Uncle Sam has more money. 
We ought not to branch out now, especially when we are 
going to fit up the Pension Building with a lot of stacks that 
will take care of the condition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word in reference to this matter. 

We have in the bill an appropriation of a million dollars to 
fireproof, or attempt to fireproof, the Pension Building. After 
listening to the statement made by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. FretrncHuysen]—who, I know, with his experience in 
insurance matters, is an expert on these questions—I have be- 
come convinced that what he says is true; we are not going 
to accomplish the fireproofing of the Pension Office in this way. 
We have in the bill a million dollars. We own the land, block 
88, on which it is proposed to build an archives building. It 
will cost only a million and a half dollars more to build the 
right kind of a building. I take it that if the Senate puts in 
the appropriation for an archives building it will strike out 
the appropriation for building the stacks. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the conclusion of the Senator is 
correct, if I understood the position of the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the committee and the reasons prompt- 
ing them to recommend the appropriation of a million dollars 
for stacks. Their position, as I understand it, is that we will 
spend a million dollars for the installation of stacks in the 
Pension Building; then we will spend two and a half million 
dollars for the construction of an archives building; and after 
it has been completed, it is contended that we may use those 
stacks, which cost a million dollars, and transfer them, to- 
gether with their contents, from the Pension Building to the 
archives building; so that we will be spending three and a half 
million dollars. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor just to add a little more to what the Senator from Utah 
has said? > 

The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] claims that by 
putting these stacks in the Pension Building we would not only 
utilize space there that is now available in a fireproof building, 
but we would save the rental of space now being taken up by 
the presence of these papers that will be brought to the Pen- 
sion Building. We are now paying very high rent for that 
space; and in his argument yesterday the Senator stated that 
we would save some five or six hundred thousand dollars a year 
in rent if we had these stacks in the Pension Building. 

I merely mention that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I thank my friends very 
much for their interruptions. They may be right about it and 
I may be wrong about it; but I just want to express my view- 
point. Of course, I know that the senior Senator from Utah 
IMr. Smoor] is a very earnest and active Member of this body, 
and a very influential one; but in the last analysis the Senate 
has to determine this question. It is not a political question. 
It is a purely business question. 

I want to say that in the beginning I was disposed to take 
the viewpoint of the senior Senator from Utah. I thought here 
Was a great space that we could use in which to put stacks, and 
I knew that the Pension Building, so far as its construction was 
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concerned, was almost fireproof; that is, it has no inflammable 
material in it except the doors and windows, because I have 
been in the building many times and have examined it; but 
after I listened to what the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] said, I realized that the inflammable thing in re- 
gard to preserving these papers is not the building, but it is the 
papers themselves, 

We are going to prepare to build a bonfire, and we must pre- 
pare to stop it, to. localize it. So I think the position that the 
Senator takes is correct, and that if we want to accomplish this 
purpose, so far as fireproofing is concerned, the only way we 
can do it is to erect a building for that purpose. I think when 
the bill goes into the Senate, if the Senate puts $2,500,000 in 
here to construct this building, it probably will not agree to the 
other $1,000,000 item; and that is a question that can come 
before the Senate for consideration. 

1 listened with much interest to what my friend from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Noxrts] said about the agitation for an archives 
building 20 years ago. I was in the same crowd with the Sen- 
ator that thought we had to buy this land. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not want the Senator to be 
under a misapprehension as to my statement. The Senator 
from Nebraska was speaking of the Pension Building as a per- 
manent building for the storing of the archives, and the spend- 
ing of $1,000,000 to make it fireproof. I said that I did not 
believe $1,000,000 would make it fireproof; but, as I under- 
stand the object of the appropriation, $950,000 of the appro- 
priation is to be applied for the purpose of furnishing files 
and stacks and places to store the public records temporarily 
until an archives building, properly constructed, can be built, 
and the appropriation and this improvement will save $600,000 
in rent. I therefore believe that the appropriation is war- 
ranted. The interrogatory of the Senator from Nebraska was 
in regard to the expenditure of $1,000,000 in repairing that 
building to make it fireproof, and upon that I made my state- 
ment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understood the Senator’s statement, 
I am only making my statement. I do not think it is worth 
while for us to provide a temporary place to file these archives 
if we are going to provide a permanent place, because in the 
last analysis it will not take two years to build this archives 
building if we make the appropriation now and start at it. It 
will probably take the best part of a year to put in the stacks 
to take care of the papers temporarily. 

I am not in accord with my friend from Nebraska that we 
do not need an archives building, although I remember our 
enthusiasm at the time. I think we do. Several years ago I 
was opposed to an appropriation for that purpose, because they 
were going to stop up one of the streets; but I think we do 
need an archives building. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator. The Senator mis- 
understood me. I think we do need an archives building, but 
I question the advisability of appropriating the money now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think we do, because they have a 
great many valuable and historical records, not merely of 
money value but records of the Great War, and if they were 
destroyed and the Government lacked evidence with which to 
defend itself, it might cost tens of millions of dollars. But, 
more than that, there are historical documents which should be 
preserved for the future. We owe something to those who 
come after us, and I think there should be a proper place to 
store the records. : 

There is in this bill an appropriation of a million dollars 
for a temporary building, to be erected on Government ground. 
There is no real-estate speculation involved in this proposition ; 
but the building is to be erected on our own land, where there 
is now a temporary building of lath and plaster which will 
have to be pulled down in a year or two, a building erected 
for war purposes, which is now of no value. To appropriate 
two and a half million dollars for an archives building that 
may last hundreds of years instead of spending a million dol- 
lars for a temporary matter seems to me to be a good business 
proposition, and I am in favor of accepting the proposal of the 
Senator from Washington and making it a permanent matter 
and let the temporary proposal go out. I have simply said that 
to explain how I would yote on the proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question 
of the Senator from New Jersey, who seems to be familiar 
with construction. It is proposed here that stacks which are 
to be used for the proposed Improvement in the Pension Build- 


ing may be used for a future fireproof building. 
sible or not? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Absolutely feasible. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Then would you not have to build a 
building to fit the stacks, and would it not be very much better 
to build a building and then build the stacks, or have the 
stacks manufactured to fit the building? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN, I understand the plan is to build 
these stacks, or filing cases, or steel vaults, or receptacles for 
paper, of steel—whatever you are pleased to call them. The 
Senator has seen them, no doubt. He probably has some of 
them in his office, painted green. They are simply piled up on 
top of each other. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. They are simply receptacles for 
papers and records. They are to be seen in every county 
clerk’s office, Those things are movable and can be put in the 
archives building and the records stored there. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I understand that, but instead of erecting 
a great new building, such as is proposed by the Senator from 
Washington, to cost probably two and a half million dollars, 
would it not be very much better to have the kind of stacks 
that would fit in with that building, rather than to have stacks 
that are gotten haphazard from an old building? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I do not think there would be any 
loss whatever in the equipment of the building. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, against this amendment I 
want to invoke Rule XVI. I am not responsible for this rule; 
indeed, I opposed it on the floor of the Senate when it was pro- 
posed, but I want to see it impartially enforced in all cases, 
During the consideration of the Agricultural appropriation bill, 
whether it agreed with my feelings or not, whatever my state 
of mind might have been at that time, I tried in every way to 
have the rule enforced when I thought it was proper to do so. 

I understand this amendment has not been estimated for by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and has not been reported by the 
Committee on Appropriations, Indeed, if it is an item as im- 
portant as we are told it is, certainly the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget would have had some estimate made, some 
one would have appeared before the committee in regard to it, 
and after a careful consideration the committee would have 
made some report to the Senate on the item. This item being 
entirely overlooked, I suggest that it comes within Rule XVI, 
and I invoke that rule at this time. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Chair will bear 
with me a moment, my friend the Senator from Oregon is mis- 
taken as to the matter of the Budget. This item is estimated 
for on page 458 of the Budget, under the head of “ Publie build- 
ings.” 

Mr. MONARY. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. Does that appertain to the item carried in 
this bill? Does it not appertain to a provision in another bill? 
I am told by the clerk of the committee that it was not esti- 
mated for by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Washington has the 
Budget for the wrong year. 

Mr. McNARY. I thought so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is probably repeated in this year's 
estimate. I think it is carried in the current Budget. Aside 
from that question, I do not understand that the portion of 
the rule to which the Senator refers is applicable in a case 
where the appropriation is to carry out an existing law, as is 
the case here. 

Mr. LENROOT. Where is the law for the building of an 
archives building? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has been gone into at considerable 
length. I hand the Senator a copy of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would like to hear 
the Senator from Oregon on the point suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. McNARY. The point I made was that it was not esti- 
mated for by the Bureau of the Budget, and I think the Senator 
from Washington will concede that statement to be a true 
one. Secondly, it has not been estimated for by the committee, 
nor is a provision for it contained in this bill. I am not con- 
versant with any existing law on the subject. There is, per- 
haps, an authorization for some such building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let tle Chair read two para- 
graphs he is bound to consider in determining this matter, a 
portion of clause 1 of Rule XVI, reading as follows: 


No amendments shall be received to any general appropriation bill 
the effect of which will be to Increase an appropriation already con- 
tained in the bill, or to add a new item o ee img ess it 
be made to carry out the provisions of some existing law, 


Is that fea- 


1923. 
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That is all that bears directly on this question. Then Pub- 
lic Act No. 119, Sixty-fourth Congress, approved June 28, 1916, 
in part reads as follows: 

And the acquisition of a site for a national archives Poiana and 
the construction of such building, according to the terms of said act 
of March 4, 1913, is hereby authorized, without such inspection and 
consultation. 

The Chair would like to hear the Senator from Oregon on 
that point. 

Mr. McNARY. As I said, I am not familiar with that pro- 
vision. It seems to be an authorization which has not been 
taken into consideration by the Director of the Budget or 
by thè committee this year. This amendment is offered by 
the Senator from Washington without either of the other ele- 
ments accompanying it. I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee having the bill in charge if anyone appeared 
before the committee, or if any estimate was made relating 
to this? x 

Mr. WARREN. I will answer to the Senator by saying that 
were it not for the explicit law which was passed regarding 
the construction of the building, the point of order would rest 
very easily upon Rule XVI, which the Presiding Officer has read, 
together with the fact that it has not been estimated for this 
year. It was not considered in the committee in its hearings, 
in the first place, because it was not estimated for, and because 
of the fact that it had been so many times figured upon. But 
when the bill was brought upon the floor, and most of the 
members of the committee were here, they talked together 
about it and decided that it was a good time to let it go in 
and see what can be done with it in the House. Of course, 
it would have to be concurred in over there. 

I will leave the point of order to the Chair. There is no 
doubt that a point of order would lie against the proposition 
except for the fact that it carries out existing law, as the 
Senator from Washington has said. 

Mr. McNARY. Did anyone appear before the committee and 
ask for this appropriation? 

Mr. WARREN. No; except here upon the floor. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is true, so far as this particular 
provision is concerned 

Mr. WARREN. It has been put into the bill repeatedly 
heretofore by the committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It has been favorably acted upon by 
the committee heretofore. 

Mr. WARREN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Wirts in the chair). 
The Chair is ready to rule. Without a doubt, the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Washington does add a new item 
of appropriation. The only question, therefore, is this: Is it to 
earry into effect an act authorized by existing law, or, in the 
terms stated in the rule, “unless it be made to carry out the 
provisions of some existing law ”? 

The portion of Public Act No. 119 approved June 28, 1916, 
which the Chair read a moment ago, seems to the present occu- 
pant of the chair to be an authorization. The Chair is there- 
fore compelied to overrule the point of order. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. President, I do not propose to 
take the time of the Senate at length, because I know the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations is very anxious to 
have this bill passed to-night. I want to make a brief state- 
ment in reference to the Tariff Commission item. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I interrupt the Senator to say that 
I do not see that it is possible to pass the bill to-night. It is now 
5 o’clock, and there are some other amendments to be offered. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I have no objection to the observa- 
tion of the Senator; but I thought he wanted to ask me a ques- 
tion. I desire to continue my statement, and then will leave 
the bill to its own fate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator was proceeding on the sup- 
position that the bill is going to be passed to-night. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Under the Tariff Commission item 
there is an appropriation for administration of $680 000, and 
$20,000 for printing and binding. The commission asked for a 
million dollars, and I had intended to offer an amendment in- 
creasing the appropriation to that amount. Of course, under 
Rule XVI that would be subject to a point of order. 

I wrote to the chairman of the Tariff Commission and asked 
him as to the sufficiency of this appropriation. I have his reply, 
which I shall ask may be inserted in the Recorp, but I will read 
just a paragraph: 

The Tariff Commission submitted in regular course, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, a supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 1923, 


in the sum of $250,000, and its regular estimate for the 1 year 
1924, in the sum of $1,000,000, 


It was admitted by the chief of the bureau that the needs of 
the Tariff Commission were $1,000,000. I desire to point out 
briefly to the Senate the importance of the Tariff Commission's 
work under the new act of September, 1922, and to urge upon 
the Appropriations Committee the necessity of giving the Tariff 
Commission all of the money necessary for them to carry on 
their investigation and surveys which under the law they are 
authorized to make. It would be false economy for the Govern- 
ment in any way to restrict them. 

At the present time there is nearly $600,000,000 of in- 
come through the revenue act. The stability of the present 
tariff rests upon the flexible system imposed in that act and 
the service to be rendered by the Tariff Commission in mak- 
ing the studies. At the present time the woolgrowers, the 
cattlemen, and others are asking for information regarding 
conversion cost. The Senate will call upon the commission for 
information. It is vital almost in carrying out the act that . 
the commission be allowed proper sppropriations to secure the 
necessary personnel in order that they may carry on and that 
the hundred cases now being investigated, including studies of 
the chemical tariff, as well as the pottery tariff, should be 
carried on. 

I ask unanimous consent that the letter may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 12, 1923. 


Hon. JOSEPH S. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR FRELINGHUYSEN: Receipt is acknowledged of your 
letter of January 10, in regard to the sufficiency of the appropriations 
proposed in the pending deficiency bill and in the independent offices 
appropriation bill, to cover the expenses of the Tariff Commission 
during the fiscal years 1923 and 1924, in connection with the duties 
5 ee commission under section 318 of Title III of the tariff act 
0 22. 

The Tariff Commission submitted in regular course, through the 
Bureau of tbe Budget, a supplemental estimate for the fiscal year 
1923, in the sum of $250,000, and its regular estimate for the fiscal 
year 1924, in the sum of $1,000.000, In submitting these estimates 
the commission was careful to state that they were regarded as the 
minimum amounts necessary to enable the commission to carry on 
the work imposed upon it by the several provisions of law relating 
to the commission. e are still of the same opinion. 

While it is not possible to forecast with mathematical exactness 
the number and extent of investigations which may be required, or 
the expense of such investigations, either in the ordinary course of the 
commission’s work or in connection with such applications as may 
be submitted under section 315 or in pursuance of the requirements 
of sections 316 and 317 or under the provisions of section 318, it is 
inevitable that such investigations, if adequately conducted, will in 
the course of a year necessitate the expenditure of more than the pro- 
posed appropriation. 

It is believed that the commission should not be restricted by an 
insufficiency of funds with which to carry on the work thoroughly 
and with such promptness as to make it effective. 


Very truly yours. THOMAS O. Makyin, Chairman. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wyoming yield to me to make a correction? 

Mr. WARREN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. From the proceedings of this morning I 
quote a short paragraph from the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] : 

Mr. President, I merely wish to remind the Senator that during the 
gent years of Mr. Wilson's administration there were pomena over 
60 resolutions of 1 5 with regard to Mexico adopted by the Senate 
and sent to him, all, so far as I remember, properly worded, but not 
the slightest notice was ever taken of one of them. 

I now call the attention of the Senate to a report entitled: 

AFFAIRS IN MEXICO. 

Message from the President of the United States, transmitting, in 
response to a Senate resolution of January 6, 1916, certain informa- 
tion relative to affairs in Mexico. 

On February 17, 1916, it was read, ordered to lie on the table, 
and be printed, 

Also, a message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a report from the Secretary of State, in response 
to a resolution of the Senate, June 19, 1919, in respect to claims 
against Mexico for the destruction of life and property of 
American citizens in that country,” which was on August 1, 
1919, read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed as a Senate document. 

This was the message: 

To the Senate: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in response 

to the resolution adopted by the Senate on June 19, 1919, in respect 


to claims against Mexico for the destruction of life and property of 
American citizens in that country. 


Tun WHITE House, July 31, 1919. 


Mr. WARREN. Will not the Senator put those in the RECORD 
without occupying our time? 


Wooprow WILSON. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. It wil! take but a moment longer. 

There was a third “ message from the President of the United 
. States, transmitting, in response to a resolution of the Senate 
of June 19, 1919, a report of the Secretary of State in respect 
to the action taken by the United States with relation to the 
protection of landed estates of American citizens in Mexico,” 
which was likewise, on August 11, 1919, read, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed. 

I insert these in the Rxconp for the purpose of showing that 
the Senator from Massachusetts was mistaken this morning in 
stating that no messages in response to similar resolutions 
had ever been sent in by President Wilson during his admin- 
istration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean to say those mes- 
Sages were in response to the only resolutions the Senate passed 
in reference to the matter mentioned by the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no; but I call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Utah and the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
statement which the latter Senator made this morning: 

All, so far as I remember, property worded, but not the slightest 
notice was ever taken of one of them. 

I have read three. 

Mr. SMOOT. Out of 60 there were 3 to which response was 
made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The three reports were so comprehensive 
that it was probably not necessary to have all of them answered. 
The Senator from Utah, however, may be as badly mistaken 
as was his colleague. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I wish to submit a unanimous- 
consent request. I notice that certain amendments are to be 
offered to the bill on the part of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FrercHer), the Senator from Utah [Mr. King], and the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar]. I know from the nature of 
the amendments and their purpose that they will consume a 
good deal of time. We have been in constant session now many 
hours. In view of the ceremonies here to-morrow, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate concludes its session to- 
morrow, it shall take a recess until Monday at the regular hour 
of 12 o’elock; that calendar day may be Tuesday instead of 
Monday; that at not later than 4 o'clock on Monday all debate 
on the pending bill shall cease, and the amendments and the bill 
shall proceed without further debate to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Reserving the right to object, I have cer- 
tain amendments, as the Senator knows, about which I think I 
can say all I want to say in a very short time, because I in- 
tend to lump them, as I said to the Senator. I would like to be 
certain to have enough time to discuss them. I do not know 
whut arrangement has been made, and I do not know how the 
time is to be allotted. 

Mr. WARREN. I know of only three Senators whom I 
have mentioned, all of whom are now on the floor, and I am 
giving four hours, so far as I am concerned, exclusively to those 
Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. In view of what has been said 
by my colleague, I am going to offer no objection. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think the chairman of the committee 
had better modify his request a little, because I do not know 
that we can enter into a unanimous-consent agreement to vote 
without a roll call. We can agree to end debate at 4 o'clock, 
of course. 

Mr. WARREN. I shall modify the request in that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. Mr. President, as I understand, 
the Senator included in his request something about calendar 
Monday. I would suggest to the Senator that he simply include 
in his request a recess until 12 o’clock Monday. I will say, so 
far as having charge of the unfinished business, that I shall 
on Monday, at the close of the proceedings, move to adjourn 
until Tuesday so we will have a morning hour. i 

Mr. WARREN. So we shall have the morning hour? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; we will have a morning 
hour on Tuesday. 

Mr. WARREN. With that assurance, I am willing to omit that 
portion of the request. , 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That involves the question whether the 
majority will permit us to have the calendar or not. Under the 
rule we are obliged to take up the calendar on Monday unless 
by unanimous consent to the contrary. I think we ought to 
agree to consider the calendar on Tuesday. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the Senator should be satisfied with 
the assurance given by the Senator from Washington. ? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator from Washington moves to 
adjourn on Monday afternoon, that will give us a morning hour, 
but it may or may not give us the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say frankly that, as the 
Senator probably knows, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
KELLoce] is very anxious to bring up the banking bill, which 
was up before, having to do with the taxation of national banks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought probably the Senator could do 
that after 4 o'clock on Monday. We close debate on the appro- 
priation bill at 4 o'clock on Monday. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That might be possible. If we 
could get that bill through on Monday, of course we would have 
the morning hour on Tuesday. I am perfectly willing to give 
the morning hour for the calendar. 

Mr. KING. Would the Senator be willing to give the morn- 
ing hour on Tuesday and the remainder of Tuesday to the eall 
of the calendar and the bill of the Senator from Minnesota? 
Mag of Washington. Yes; I am perfectly willing to 

Mr. KING. With that understanding, that we may have 
Tuesday for the calendar and the measure of the Senator from 
Minnesota—— : 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I do not mean all day. I 
mean the morning hour. 

Mr. KING. I meant all day. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; I do not want to do 
that. I thought the Senator referred to the morning hour, 
which is of course two hours. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wyoming, as modified by the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Washington? The Chair hears 
none, and the unanimous-consent agreement is entered into, 

The agreement was reduced to writing, as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
memorial exercises on to-morrow the Senate will take a recess until 
12 o'clock, meridian, calendar day of 8 January 22, 1923; and 
that at not later than 4 o'clock p. m. on said calendar dav all debate 
shall cease on H. R. and all amendments that may be 
offered thereto, 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirts) laid before the 
Senate a communication from the Superintendent of the State, 
War, and Navy Department Buildings, in response to Senate 
Resolution 399, agreed to January 6, 1923, relative to the num- 
ber and use of automobiles by that office, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

SENATOR FROM TENNESSEE, 


Mr. SHTELDS. Mr. President, I present the certificate of 
election of my colleague, Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, as a Sen- 
ator of the United States from Tennessee, to be effective March 4 
next. I ask that it be read and placed on file. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, as 
follows: 

TENNESSER EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
: Nashville. 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States: 

This is to certify that on the th day of November, A. D, 1922, 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR was duly chosen by the qualified electors 
of the State of Tennessee a Senator from said State to represent said 
State in the Senate of the United States for the term of years, be- 
ginning on the 4th day of March, 1923. 

Witness his excellency our governor Austin Peay and our seal hereto 
sae at Nashville, this 17th day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1923. 

[seaL.] 

By the governor: 


Ausrix Pray, Governor. 


EuxRSTY N. Haston 
Seoretary of State. 


SENATOR FROM WASHINGTON. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I present the 
credentials of C. C. DILL, chosen a Senator from the State of 
Washington for the term beginning March 4 next. I ask that 
the credentials be read and placed on file. 

The credentials were read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 

UNITED Srarzs OF AMERICA, 
THe Srate or WASHINGTON, 
CERTIFICATE OF ELECTION. 

This is to certify that at the general election held in the State of 
Washington on the 7th day of November, 1922, C. C. DIV received the 
as ng number of votes cast for the office of United States Senator of 
said State of Washington and was therefore duly elected to said ollfice, 
as appears from the official returns of said election duly transmitted 
to the secretary of state of said State, as duly canvassed and certifi 
in the manner provided by law. 

In witness whereof I have hereto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the State of Washington to be affixed at Olympia, this 2d day of 
January, A. D. 1923, and of our State the thirty-fourth year. 

SBAL.] Lovis F. i 


y the governor: 


J. Grant HIN 
Seoretary of State. 


yy 
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PETITION. 


Mr. LADD presented a petition of 42 citizens of Ray and 
vicinity, in the State of North Dakota, praying for the repeal 
in existing law of the discriminatory tax on small-arms ammu- 
nition and firearms, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3942) for the relief of John 
H. McAtee, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1026) thereon. 

Mr, WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4315) to amend section 2 
of the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation act, 
approved July 31, 1894, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1028) thereon. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 18660) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1027) thereon, 

I give notice that I shall call up this bill for consideration 
possibly on Monday or at the first opportunity, The commit- 
tee also favors certain amendments which they have not in- 
cluded in the bill, which we propose to offer on the floor of the 
Senate. I ask permission that these amendments may be 
printed, so that they will be available for the information of 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR “DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS. 


Mr. CAPPER. I report back favorably without amendment 
from the Committee on Military Affairs the joint resolution 
(II. J. Res. 261) for the appointment of three members of the 
Board of Managers of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. The joint resolution has passed the House and 
it is unanimously reported by the Military Committee. I ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. KING. Let it be read. 

The Assistant Secretary read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That James W. Wadsworth, of New York; H. H. 
Markham, of California; and W. S. Albright, of Kansas, be, and they 
are hereby, appointed members of the Board of Managers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers of the United States, to 
succeed James W. Wadsworth, of New York; H. H. Markham, of Cali- 
fornia; and W. S. Albright, of Kansas, whose terms of office expire 
April 21, 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 4381) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
H. Atkinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: - 

A bill (S. 4882) granting a pension to Mary Louisa Clark; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 4383) authorizing the Secretary of Labor to per- 
manently admit, under suitable regulations and requirements 
to be prescribed by him, Francesca Guglielmino, sister of S. G. 
Guglielmino, a citizen of the United States; to tLe Committee 
on Immigration. : 

A bill (S. 4884) authorizing the Secretary of War to set 
apart as a national cemetery certain lands of the United 
States military reservation of Fort Rosecrans, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 4885) for the relief of Finch R. Archer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON; 

A bill (S. 4886) for the improvement of channel connecting 
the deep waters in James = iver with Hampton Roads, Va., 
and for the modification of the existing project for the im- 
provement of said channel; to the Committee on Commerce, 


LOSSES ON IMPORTATIONS OF SUGAR FROM THE ARGENTINE. 


Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN. I ask leave to introduce a joint 
resolution. It relates to the payment of claims for losses 
sustained in the importation of sugar from the Argentine Re- 
public by certain firms in the United States. Several special 
bills relative to these claims have been passed by the Senate 
and others are under consideration. 

Believing that these bills will be before Congress for a long 
time, I have had a joint resolution prepared which authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to make an investigation and ad- 
just these claims and report to Congress. I ask that the joint 
resolution be read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 272) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of the United States to take over and adjust 
the importation or importations of sugar from the Argentine 
Republic, which importation or importations were made at the 
request of the Department of Justice, to relieve the shortage 
during the year 1920 and to pay the losses sustained on such im- 
portations, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


SERVICE CREDIT, CHIEF CLERK TO MARINE CORPS COMMANDANT. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H. R. 7864) providing for sundry matters 
affecting the Naval Establishment, which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


INADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr, POINDEXTER. I submit a resolution and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 414) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is directed to 
report to the Senate, as near as they may be able to ascertain, the 
extent in which the railroad companies ering the northwest Pacific 
States failed Carne the last crop season, 1922, to supply adequate 
transportation facilities for the movement of the crops of apples and 
other perishable products, and at the same time investigate and report 
to the Senate the extent to which these transportation companies failed 
to supply adequate transportation facilities for other products of the 
States referred to, such as lumber, and relays wt and report generally 
the bbe of the sufficiency or insufficiency of transportation facilities 

vided by these companies for the service of the sectlon of the coun- 
referred to above of 192 


those States; and the commission is directed to report what in their 
opinion was the cause of such failure of ad te transp 
es as they may find to exist, and to inform the Senate of what, if any, 
remedies the commission suggests or proposes as practicable for the 
remedy of any such failure or inadequacy as May bave existed, the pre- 
vention of its repetition and the means of ob ng such remedy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and- 
agreed to. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent, in connection 
with the resolution just adopted, to have printed in the Rrcorp 
a letter relating to the subject matter of the resolution from Mr. 
John P. Hartman, of Seattle, Wash. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR SENATOR : Regarding the fall-down in tr rting the great 
apple crop of the Northwest, I now lay before you the facts which I 
promised some time ago, and hope that now that the holiday season is 
over you will be able to push this through the Senate and have some 
investigation while you are still a Member of the body. 

The total crop of the three Northwestern States is not far over 
30,000 cars this year, and besides that probably 5,000 cars of soft fruit 
were produced. It is the apples, however, with which we are con- 
cerned. 3 

As you know, the principal varieties are Jonathan, Delicious, Spitzen- 
berg, Newton, and Winesaps, The first two varieties are for early use 
1. e., their season is over on or before the ist of January. 

We should be able to commence shipping Jonathans about the 1st of 
September, and as fast as picked they should go into the refrigerator 
cars and on the way to market, east. Commencing with about the 15th 
of September, we commence shipping the Delicious, and they should 
likewise go to market as should the Jonathans. -These applies compose 
fully two-fifths of the entire aop. of the Northwest, and if they are 
not marketed seasonably the loss very great. 

When the shipping season opened we found the shortage in refrig- 
a and it grew increasingly severe as the season progressed, II 
of the Jonathans and Delicious should have been on the way to market 
by the 15th of October, but when that time arrived more than 50 per 
cent of these two crops were on hand, and, as they were mostly lying 
in common storage, were destroying, because they ripened rapidly. 

The result of this breakdown is that fully 50 per cent of these two 
crops are a loss, or practically so; so that the crop has been produced 
at a loss to every farmer, i. e., two-fifths of the crop has becn grown 
at a loss, which means that the whole crop will be produced without 
any profit to the farmer, 

e State porie service commission and the Federal authorities, 
after the breakdown was complete, got busy to see what could be don 
held conferences, in the latter part of November announced tha 
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there would be plenty of refrigerator cars, and took a lot of credit 
unto themselves of having relleved the situation. 

This act did no good whatever, There was no urgent demand then 
for cars, for the remainder of the crop is shipped to the market in easy 
stages. Sometimes we do not move our Winesaps until May, and the 
Newtowns are not moved until January or February. 

I will not assume to assign the many reasons of this breakdown 
and the way in which it might have m prevented, because that 
would be writing a volume, and it would be too long for a letter. I 
think there are reasons why this could have been prevented. 

Briefly, may I state that, in the first place, the different railroads 
in the country do not cooperate. When offers of refrigerator cars 
fire made by a connecting line they are not received, and each com- 
pany blames the other for some condition imposed if they are turned 
over for use. That is too long a story to go into here. 

The outstanding fact is, however, Senator, that there was a fall- 
down; that of 30,000,000 boxes produced in this State we have a loss 
of at least 30 cents per box, or more than likely 50 cents per box. 
The result is tremendous stagnation. in the farming district. 

View it from another standpoint. The capital of the farmer is the 
value of his land and its equivalent. I would say that in two years 
the capital valuation has deteriorated at least 50 per cent through- 
out the United States, and your State has been no exception and may 
have suffered more than some others. 

I do hope that you will start this investigation and have a com- 
mittee that will desire to belp, and let it be even broader than the 
apple situation, covering things generally, and I certainly will be glad 
to contribute my share. 


With very sincere regards, I remain, faithfully yours 
JOHN P. HARTMAN. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 
(S. DOC. NO. 292). 

Mr. MCNARY. I submit the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 18481) making 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes. I ask that 
the report may go over under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The report is as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT, 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13481) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 8, 4, 
16, 17, 22, and 28. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, 20, 
23, 24, 27, 29, 30, and 82; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 

. agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including 
corn, and methods of cereal production, and for the study and 
control of cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and 
for the investigation of the cultivation and breeding of flax 
for seed purposes, including a study of flax diseases, and for 
the investigation and improvement of broom corn and methods 
of broom-corn production, $697,505: Provided, That $425,000 
shall be set aside for the location and destruction of the bar- 
berry bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores origi- 
nate: Provided further, That $125,000 of this amount shall be 
available for expenditure only when an equal amount shall have 
been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by States, coun- 
ties, or local authorities, or by individuals or organizations, 
for the accomplishment of such purposes“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $2,891,450"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert $3,376,470"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. : 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows; In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert $225,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the sum proposed, insert $100,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $1,797,880"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, Insert $541,223"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert $4,005,853"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 11, 81, 33, 34, and 35. 

Cras. L. McNary, 

W. L. Jones, 

I. L. Lenroor, 

Lee S. OvERMAN, 

Wm. J. Harris, 

the part of the Senate. 


SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Epwarp H. Wason, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Managers on 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened; and (at 5 o'clock 
and 20 minutes p. m.), under the order of December 12, 1922, 
the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Sunday, January 21, 
1923, at 11 o'clock a. m, 


CONFIRMATION, 


EHrecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 20 (leg- 
islative day of January 16), 1923. 


POSTMASTER, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
E. Chase Bare, Alderson. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, January 20, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, we thank Thee for Thy redeeming love, 
unfailing care, and for Thy unerring guidance. May we ever 
cling to Thee with unbroken trust, for Thou art the sure 
foundation of a good, upright life. Always hear our urgent 
cry for divine help in meeting the tasks and requirements of 
each succeeding day. Bless us with that life that comes only 
from the living soul and the heart of strength. Give us that 
peace that never flows in, but always flows out. If any of our 
homes are in the valley, lead them through it and bring them 
to the mount of light and happiness. O keep our loved ones 
safe unafraid, and fold them in Thy arms. Whatever good or 
ill the changing years may bring, let our appealing hearts find 
rest in the Christ and in the glory of His cross. For His 
name’s sake. Amen, ‘ 


The Journal of the preceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS, 

Mr, ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks made yesterday on the Army 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the Army ap- 
propriation bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I object for the time being, Mr. Speaker. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed the bill (S. 4280) to 
provide credit facilities for the agricultural and live-stock in- 
dustries of the United States; to amend the Federal reserve 
act; to amend the Federal farm loan act; to extend and 
stabilize the market for United States bonds and other secur- 
ities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States, and for 
other purposes, in which the concurrence of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its 
appropriate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 4280. An act to provide credit facilities for the agricul- 
tural and live-stock industries of the United States; to amend 
the Federal reserve act; to amend the Federal farm loan act; 
to extend and stabilize the market for United States bonds and 
other securities; to provide fiscal agents for the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking an 
Currency. f 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for about three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on December 7, 1922, at the 
opening of general debate on the Treasury Department bill, I 
said: 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to be able to announce 

to the House that the Committee on Appropriations has five bills prac- 
tically ready for presentation to the House. This bill is the bill 
taken up for consideration. We hope to be able to present all the bills 
making appropriations for the fiscal year 1924 not later than the 
middle of next month, 
The bill making appropriations for the legislative branch of 
the Government for the fiscal year 1924 is the last of the regu- 
lar annual supply bills to be reported to the House. It was 
reported January 19. 

The committee in the preparation of the 11 regular annual 
bills at this session began work at hearings on several of the 
bills as early as November 10. 

The record of the House in passing all of the bills for 1924 
by January 20, assuming that the legislative bill passes Janu- 
ary 20, surpasses the record of any previous short session of 
Congress for expeditious preparation in the committee and 
passage by the House. [Applause.] 

It will be interesting if I read the dates of passage by the 
House of the last of the regular annual supply bills at the 
short sessions of the last 11 Congresses: 

Fifty-sixth, February 20. 

Fifty-seventh, February 20. 

Fitty-elghth, February 27. 

Fifty-ninth, February 23. 

Sixtleth, February 26. 

Sixty-first, February 25. 

Sixty-second, February 26, 

Sixty-third, February 23. 

Sixty-fourth, March 2. 

Sixty-fifth, February 28. 

Sixty-sixth, February 17. 

No note is taken in the foregoing dates of the failure of any 
of the bills in the Senate or a presidential veto requiring their 
repassage at a subsequent date. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN, Just let me make a little statement. For 
the expedition which these bills have passed in the committee 
I have to thank every Member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. There has never been a division of opinion based 
on politics. Every man on the committee deserves the credit 
for the work done, and for the House I want to say that no 
committee ever had as hearty support in connection with this 
class of legislation as this committee has had, and I want to 
extend my very cordial thanks to every member of the com- 
mittee and to every Member of the House, without respect to 
politics. [Applause.] There is no politics at all in this com- 
mittee, and as far as I am concerned while I am chairman 
there will be none and there ought not to be. It is a great 
business proposition. We are dealing with all the problems of 
Government, and we ought to work to facilitate the enactment 
of the laws at as early a date as possible, to make for the 
greatest economy we can, and cooperate one with another in 
serving the people. It has been very gratifying to me as chair- 
man of this committee to have had the hearty cooperation of 


everybody from every source, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my very great thanks. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MADDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FESS. It will be interesting to know the amounts which 
were carried in the earlier appropriation bills of the yarious 
Congresses. 

Mr. MADDEN. We are preparing the data for a statement 
which I will be able to make next week, but I do not think 
we ought to do it until all the bills have passed the House. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for half 
minute 

Mr. BLANTON. May the gentleman have a minute to an- 
swer a question? : 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Illinois think it is 
such an accomplishment that it is worthy of being bragged about 
that we have been able to rush these supply bills through in 
the manner in which they have been rushed through without 
proper consideration? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have been given proper consideration. 
I think they have-never been given such good consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. They increased the estimates of the gentle- 
man’s Budget yesterday from $26,000,000 to $56,000,000 without 
any consideration at all. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman knows that I did not agree 
with that. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is one illustration of the way they 
have been rushed through. 

Mr. MONDELL. There was a solid vote in favor of doing 
that on that side. 

Mr. GARNER. Oh, no; the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr, MONDELL. There may have been one exception. 

Mr. GARNER. There were five Democrats that I counted 
myself. There were five, instead of one. You are about as 
near correct as you usually are. You are one-fifth correct. 
[Laughter. } 

Mr. FESS. I think the House will appreciate the statement 
that the appropriations of this Congress, having been pared 
down so differently from other Congresses, for dismantling 
the war machine, and so on, has made it more difficult than 
heretofore. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
it later on. 

Mr. GARNER. When the gentleman from Wyoming winds up 
his service here with an oration recapitulating what the Re- 
publican Congress has done, especially at this session, he will 
not be justified in taking all the credit for his party for the 
performances of the House and the performances of the com- 
mittees. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Wyoming in no state- 
ment he has ever made has ever taken all the credit or given 
all the credit to the Republican side, as the gentleman from 
Texas well knows. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR SUNDAY, 
21, 1923. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will designate to preside over 
the proceedings to-morrow the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT]. 


Yes. We will get all the data and present 


JANUARY 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL, 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
13926) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes; and, pending that, I ask unanimous consent 
that the general debate be limited to three hours and a half, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from ‘Tennessee 
(Mr. Byrns] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the general debate be limited to three hours 
and a kalf, one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, we ought to finish this bill 
to-day, and we can not finish it to-day if we have three hours 
and a half of general debate. I was going to suggest that I 
would like to have 15 minutes, but I am willing to get along 
without any time at all in order that the time may be re- 
duced. We can not finish this bill to-day if we have three 
hours and a half of general debate. 
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Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I think that with three hours 
and a half of general debate we can conclude this bill to-day. 
There is nothing controversial in it. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not think it can be done, Mr, Speaker. 
I think if we go beyond three hours we can not finish the 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we take the proper time we can not 
finish it to-day anyway, and we shall save time in the end 
by haying proper time in which to discuss it, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, 
then, that the general debate be limited to three hours, one 
half to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Byxgnys] and the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unan- 
imous consent that the general debate be limited to three hours, 
one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from Tennessee 
[ Mr, Byrns] and one-half by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON], that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the legis- 
lative bill. ; 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Mo- 
ARTHUR] will please take the chair. 

Thereupon the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 13926, the legislative appropriation bill, 
with Mr. McArtuur in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 13926, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 18926) making 3 for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask to be notified when I 
have used 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the estimates considered 
by the committee on this bill, including $959,935 in supplemental 
estimates, amounted to $13,666,791.60. The amount recom- 
mended by the committee is $12,603,376.60, which is $205,632.35 
less than the appropriations for the current year and $1,068,415 
less than the 1924 estimates. 

This bill covers the Senate, the House of Representatives, the 
Capitol police, the Joint Committee on Printing, the legislative 
drafting service, the Architect of the Capitol, the Botanic Gar- 
den, the Library of Congress, and the Government Printing 
Office. 

In general the committee followed the policy heretofore 
adopted of not recommending increases of salaries covered by 
the bill. There are under the House of Representatives some 
additional places authorized by resolutions of the House, These 
include an auditor for the Committee on Accounts, at $3,000; 
a clerk, at $2,000, for the Committee on the Disposition of Use- 
less Papers; and a janitor, at $720, for the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service. There is a rearrangement of the 
employees of the Committee on Appropriations, which results in 
a saving of $1,000. The salary of two ladies’ attendants in the 
retiring rooms are increased from $800 to $1,200, in accordance 
with a House resolution. A legislative clerk at $3,600 is pro- 
vided in the office of the majority leader, also in accordance 
with a resolution of the House. 

There is no other change in the House employees. There is 
an apparent increase of $40,000 in the item for miscellaneous 
expenses of the House, which is accounted for by the longer ses- 
sion which will begin in December of this year, and there is a 
reduction of $8,000 in the amount which is appropriated for 
folding speeches, this resulting from the fact that there nor- 
mally are not as many speeches printed during an off year as in 
a year in which a campaign is conducted, 

There is an increase of $1,000 in the sum for purchase of uni- 
forms for the Captiol police. The amount carried two years ago 
was reduced from $4,000 to $2,000 last year. No uniforms were 
purchased for the House end of the Capitol police last year, so 
that it is necessary to provide an additional amount this year 
in order to take care of that item, 


The items under the Architect of the Capitol represent a de- 
crease, although there are several new items for repair and 
renewal of heating plant, the waterproofing of the portico in 
the center of the Capitol Building, and several other items of 
this sort, amounting in total to approximately $96,000. 

There was submitted to the committee a supplemental esti- 
mate of $800,000 for the construction of an additional book- 
stack in the northeast court of the Library Building. This 
estimate the committee did not approve. While it is apparent 
that the space in the Library Building for books is very nearly 
entirely occupied, the committee was of the opinion that it 
should be possible to provide a building at considerably less 
cost in which a considerable amount of material now in the 
Library could be stored, thus relieving the space situation 
there. In other words, there is a considerable amount of 
material over in the Library which is not used currently and 
which could be stored in a much cheaper building, or in a 
building that could be constructed at a less cost than $800,000, 

In the Library of Congress estimates of increases were sub- 
mitted covering 371 employees and involving an additional ap- 
propriation of $85,000. 

The committee did not allow these increases. The com- 
mittee did provide for some additional employees asked by 
the librarian. These include one inspector of stacks at $1,440, 
three assistants at $960 each, one assistant in the document di- 
vision at $960, one assistant in the law library at $960, one 
chief clerk in the copyright office at $2,260, one clerk at $1,800, 
three clerks at $1,200 each, one assistant in the card-index 
division at $1,500, and one book cleaner in the Library Build- 
ing at $720. 

The bill also covers an increase in the amount carried this 
year for temporary services in connection with the distribu- 
tion and sale of card indexes of $2,000. 

There is an increase of $5,000 for the legislative reference 
service, and $3,125 additional is carried in the bill to provide 
for a more adequate service in the Library on Sundays and 
holidays, There is also an increase of $500 for books of ref- 
erence for the Supreme Court allowed upon the request of the 
Chief Justice. 

In the Goyernment Printing Office the bill carries a reorgani- 
zation of the watch force which involves a net reduction in the- 
whole appropriation for this force of $3,020. 

I should like to say in this connection that the policy adopted 
last year of carrying in each appropriation bill the sum total 
required for the printing for the department appropriated for 
has resulted in considerable economy in the ‘printing items and 
it is recommended that this policy be continued. 

There is an increase of $13,966.80 in the amount for the em- 
ployment of labor engaged in the distribution of documents 
under the Superintendent of Documents, This increase is due 
to a very large increase in the mailing lists submitted by the 
departments for whom these publications are sent out. 

Four cataloguers at $900 each are omitted under the Super- 
intendent of Documents and three are provided at $1,200 each, 
making no change in the total appropriation, 

I think that covers in general the modifications of existing 
appropriations carried in the bill. Does any gentleman desire 
to ask any question? 

Mr. FESS. What was the sum of the increase for the 
Library of Congress all told? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The total increase under Library of Con- 
gress amounts to $27.195 over existing appropriations. It 
covers principally these added employees and some appropria- 
tion for additional map cases, additional shelving, and items 
of that sort. 

Mr. FESS. Did the committee go into the question of the 
necessity for additional stack room over there? 

Mr. ANDERSON, Yes; that matter was presented quite 
fully to the committee, As I said a moment ago it came up in 
a supplemental estimate which we considered as far as we 
could and did not approve, for the reason that we thought the 
matter could be handled more cheaply by providing an ordi- 
nary storage building where a large number of these books and 
publications which are not in general or current use could be 
stored, and that the whole proposition could be handled much 
more cheaply that way than by adding a new bookstack in 
the building. 

Mr. FESS. Will that be on ground over there? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I think it will have to be on cheaper 

und somewhere, and ought to be. „ 

Mr. FESS. I hope that the policy of the committee will 
not be to decentralize the Library by removing documents from 
the Library, and I hope that we will see the time in the near 
future when we can provide this additional stack room. 
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Mr, ANDERSON. I imagine that will eventually have to be 
done in any event, but some time or other we are going to 
reach the point when we will have to provide additional stor- 
age space. When that is done it ought to be storage space 
which could be used for the storage of documents and books 
which are not currently used, and there is an amount of that 
sort of stuff over there. It seems to me it is desirable to start 
that policy now instead of starting a policy of building a new 
stack in the building, which under present prices would cost 
around $800,000, about two and one-half times what the stacks 
in the northwest corner of the building cost 10 years ago. 

Mr. FESS. Did the committee recommend this separate 
building ? 

Mr. ANDERSON. We did not. 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield there for a question? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes, 

Mr. MILLER. On page 21 of the bill there is the appropria- 
tion for the office of the Architect of the Capitol: 

Salaries: Architect of the Capitol, $6,000; chief clerk and account- 
ant, $3,000; civil engineer, $2,400; construction draftsman, $2,000; 
2 clerks, at $1,200 each; compensation to disbursing clerk, $1,000; 
laborers—2 at $720 each, 2 at $660 each; forewoman of charwomen, 

480; 21 charwomen at $240 each; in all, $25,080. 

What particular work is done by the Architect of the Capl- 
tol and this force? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Architect of the Capitol has charge 
of all of the construction and repair work around the Capitol, 
and in addition has charge of the power plant which heats, 
lights, and furnishes power for the Capitol, House and Senate 
Office Buildings, the Government Printing Office, the building 
over here occupied by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
several other buildings in this vicinity. 

Mr. MILLER. Were the plans and specifications for the 
additional storage for the Government Printing Office prepared 
by the Architect of the Capitol? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does the gentleman mean the Printing 
Office or the Library? 

oe MILLER. I thonght the gentleman said the Printing 
Office, 

Mr. ANDERSON, If I said that I misspoke, I meant the 
Library of Congress, Those plans will be prepared and the 
contract drawn and signed by the Architect of the Capitol, 
who is in charge of all of the repair work. 

Mr. MILLER. Did this architect have anything to do with 
the enlargement of the Printing Office? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No, 

Mr. MILLER. What does this man do? There is no con- 
struction work of any volume going on here. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Oh, this is an old building. 

Mr. MILLER. I am not inquiring about the building, but 
about this man and what he does. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am trying to tell the gentleman. If 
he does not Want me to tell him, there is no use in trying. 

Mr. MILLER. I would not have asked the question unless 
I wanted information. 

Mr. ANDERSON, As I said a moment ago, he has charge 
of all of the repair work around the Capitol, and that is con- 
siderable in an old building of this sort. Then there is the 
painting and the renovating repairs around the House Office 
Building, the supervision of the elevator force, of the repair 
force, of the general heating plant, which, in addition to the 
heating of this building, heats the Government Printing Office 
and the building of the Geodetic Survey and of the Botanic 
Garden and several other buildings. 

Mr. MILLER. I am just asking for information. I am not 
aware of any great appropriations that were made for recon- 
struction or anything of that character. There are some car- 
ried in the bill, but unless some appropriations are provided 

for I do not see how this gentleman could do very much work. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There are appropriations running up 
around $500,000 altogether, which are expended under the 
Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. MILLER. All under the jurisdiction of this man? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. $ 

Mr. MILLER. Oh, that is all right. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ANDERSON. Yes, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman stated that in his opinion 
eventually an extra building will haye to be erected for the 
storage of documents and periodicals now and hereafter to be 
preserved in the Library of Congress. I would like to inquire 

whether the gentleman or his committee has any idea as to 
whether that building can be located on the present ground 
of the Library? 


Mr. ANDERSON. I would not think it ought to be, 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would consider it a very unfortunate 
thing if any portion of the Library should be far separated 
from the main building. The people who use the Library find 
it necessary to make their researches not only in the documents 
and in the periodicals which may be placed in such a building 
as that suggested, but they find it necessary as well to use the 
books which are in the stacks, and I hope the committee will 
give the matter very careful consideration before there is a 
removal from the main building of any considerable part of the 
Library, 

Mr. ANDERSON. As far as I am concerned, my mind is not 
settled upon any particular policy. The matter came up so 
late that there was no opportunity to consider it from its 
various angles. Because consideration had not been given to 
the possibility of using an outside storage building, we did not 
feel justified in taking action in a matter which would result 
eventually in the expenditure of $800,000. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. ANDERSON] has stated, this bill carries 
$12,603,976.60. That is a reduction of $205,632.85 from the 
appropriations of last year. That reduction was made possible 
because of the installation of certain boilers during this year 
in the Capitol for the purpose of distributing the heat to the 
Capitol and the House Office Building and other buildings 
under the control of the Architect of the Capitol. In other 
words, the sum of $270,000 was appropriated for the current 
year to put in these new boilers, and of course it will not be 
necessary to make a reappropriation for them in this bill. 

The gentleman further stated that the bill carried $1,062,415 
less than the 1924 estimates. The chief item, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota has explained, in that reduction is $800,000, 
which was requested for the bookstacks in the Library of Con- 
gress but which the committee did not feel should be under- 
taken at this time, thinking that perhaps it would be possible 
later on to ha-e the necessary space provided for a much less 
sum. There is no question but that in time, and possibly very 
shortly, some provision will have to be made for the Library 
of Congress because it is becoming very crowded. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Are the records being preserved in good con- 
dition, irrespective of the lack of stacks? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Oh, yes. They are being prop- 
erly preserved, but the books and pamphlets and other papers 
which are being collected by the Library and preserved by the 
Library are increasing from year to year, and while the Library 
has not reached its full maximum it is rapidly approaching 
that condition, and something will have to be done shortly to 
make provision for needed space, 

Mr. BRIGGS. The documents are available, notwithstanding 
the fact that they have not all of the stack room necessary? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Yes, 

Mr. LONDON. Has there not been a rather extraordinary 
increase in the number of books and pamphlets since the war? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I could not answer the gentleman 
as to that. 

Mr. LONDON. I understand that there has been an unusual 
increase in the number of books, and that the Library really Is 
short of space. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. It will be short of space very 
quickly, and something will have to be done sooner or later to 
take care of that situation, There is another matter that I 
expected to discuss, but which I shall not do now on account 
of the limited time, That is the question of the salaries of the 
employees of the Library. The committee has made no increase. 
It has not felt under the new rule that it is proper for it to 
make increases, Those are legislative matters which should 
be taken care of by the proper legislative committee. There is 
no question, however, about the fact, and everyone who has 
investigated the matter will agree with me, that the salaries in 
the Library of Congress are far below those which are paid in 
other branches of the Government for services many of which 
are not so important, and I hope that at some time it will be 
possible to take up the question of salaries in the Library, 
While I would not favor an unreasonable increase, they should, 
at least, be equalized with some of those paid in other depart- 
ments, and all of them should be given what might be called a 
proper living wage. I am sure that those of them who receive 
$50, $60, and $70 a month are not receiving a proper living 
wage. ? 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes; for a brief question, 

Mr. LAZARO. I do not quite agree with the chairman of 
the committee in his statement that a supplementary report had 
been made to the committee asking for $300,000 for stacks for 
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books, and the committee had come to the conelusion that there’ 


were a whole lot of documents that were not used which ought 
to be stored and room made for other documents that are 
needed, and then he wound up by saying that the committee 
had made no provision at all for the old documents. It seems 
to me that some provision ought to be made for these old docu- 
ments until we can appropriate for the new stacks. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. That was the suggestion made by 
the gentleman from Minnesota and is worthy of consideration. 
There are many old documents and old papers in the Library 
which are not in active demand that might possibly, as the 
gentleman from Minnesota explained, be stored in some con- 
venient and safe building, and at the same time remain acces- 
sible.to those who want to use them rather than go to the 
enormous expense of nearly a million dollars for bookstacks. 
It was only a suggestion made by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, and is something that will have to be worked out. 

Mr, LAZARO. I simply felt that something ought to be 
done, 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not understand that the 
Library will suffer for lack of space if we do not do anything 
in this bill. My understanding is that they have the space now 
to take care of valuable and important documents in the 
Library, but they are quickly becoming overcrowded, and sooner 
or later they will need additional space, 

Mr, ANDERSON, I think they will have to have additional 
space in three years. 

Mr. LAZARO. We ought to take good care of the Congres- 
sional Library and give them all the space they need. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I quite agree with the gentleman, 
and Congress will undoubtedly do so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I was glad to hear what the gentleman 
from Tennessee said about the salaries of the employees in the 
Library. My recollection is that they are not included in the 
reclassification bill which we had before the House. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I can not say definitely about 
that. I was of a contrary impression. I hope they are in- 
cluded, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Are they civil-service employees? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. They are not. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If not covered by the reclassification bill, 
I hope the appropriate committee will take the gentleman's 
remarks to heart and give it consideration. I know many of 
these employees, and I know they are working for meager pay. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Many of them are college gradu- 
ates, receiving from $1,200 to $1,500 a year. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And many of them are linguists and 
know several languages. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I hope that they are included in 
the reclassification bill, but if not I hope the committee will take 
it up and give the questiou some consideration. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] referred to the 
splendid record made by this Congress and by the Committee 
on Appropriations in early reporting to Congress the regular an- 
nual supply bills. As he clearly showed, it is a record that 
has never been excelled, and a record for which I think Con- 
gress can justly take pride. [Applause.] The gentleman from 
Illinois was generous enough to say that every member of the 
committee on both sides of the party lines, and every Member 
of the House on both sides of the Chamber, was entitled to credit 
for the result. 

That is true, but I think it is only fair to say that the chief 
credit is due to the gentleman from Illinois himself. [Ap- 
plause.] He has established a number of what I consider very 
wise reforms in the way of reporting appropriation bills which 
I am sure under the Budget system will redound to the inter- 
est of the Government and economy in governmental expendi- 
tures. He lias made a great chairman, and will go down in 
history as one of the greatest chairmen of that great committee. 
{Applause.] He has brought to bear all of his splendid and 
well-known business and executive ability in the performance 
of the duties which rest upon him as chairman. As he stated, 
there is no politics in the committee. Republicans and Demo- 
erats alike in the committee look upon it as a business propo- 
sition. We differ sometimes, of course, on questions of appro- 
priation, and sometimes bring those differences to the floor of 
the House, but we do not show any politics or any partisanship 
to the committee. All members have been glad to give their 
support and cooperation to the chairman in his effort to con- 
serve the public money and to report out appropriation bills at 
an early date so that Congress may have ample time to give 
them the fullest consideration. 
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I wish to repeat, and I say this from my heart, that during 
my entire service on that committee the committee has never 
had a chairman who has shown greater executive and business 
ability, greater interest in conserving the public money, than 
has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MappEN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 45 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on yester- 
day in the consideration of the item providing for rivers and 
harbors there was perpetrated on this floor a parliamentary 
situation the like of which in my 16 years of service I have 
never seen before. The river and harbor bloc, aided by the in- 
land waterways bloc, absolutely declined to give opportunity 
to the committee that had spent days upon days on the item 
under consideration to present to the House its reasons for 
recommending $37,000,000 and the reasons for rejecting the 
amount of $56,000,000 as suggested by the Assistant Chief of 
Engineers. 

An attempt was made prior to its consideration to have 
some agreement as to length of debate. Three hours was 
suggested, only to be objected to by a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
Layton). 

As soon as the first paragraph was read under the five- 
minute rule, within my rights as a member of the subcom- 
mittee, I rose for recognition, making the usual pro forma 
amendment of striking out the last word. I was proceeding 
with an explanation of the estimates of the department when 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron], the first lieu- 
tenant of the chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors [Mr. Dempsey], interposed a point of order that I was not 
speaking to the amendment. Rarely have I seen such tactics 
adopted. Never have I seen it resorted to where a member of 
the committee reporting a bill was for the first time attempt- 
ing to get the floor to explain to the House the reasons for the 
committee making its recommendation of $37,000,000. 

During the subsequent consideration of the item the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. MappeN] took the floor. He was in- 
terrupted. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monper1]—he, 
too, had difficulty in getting recognition. All the time that was 
given to the consideration of the amendment under the five- 
minute rule was 20 minutes, 10 minutes only in opposition to 
the extravagant proposal of the gentleman from New York, 
when the Member from Illinois [Mr. Denison], a member of 
the inland-waterway blec, moved to close debate. When, after 
the House had voted by an overwhelming vote the $56,000,900 
in connection with the discussion of appropriations for surveys, 
I attempted to give some explanation of the action of the com- 
mittee for its recommendation again a member of this bloc, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Roach], raised the point of 
order that I was not speaking to the amendment. Of course I 
knew I was not speaking to the amendment, so I desisted. The 
followers of the two blocs were in the saddle, and they drove 
ruthlessly their advantage without any regard to the rights of 
the only committee that had given any consideration to the 
estimates. There were men here ready to support not only the 
committee but the administration in the hour and a half in 
support of the committee’s recommendation, if three hours of 
debate had been allotted—men who would have been listened to 
with interest, men who have made a special study of river and 
harbor projects for years and years. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton], recognized by everyone in this Chamber and 
over the country as an expert on river and harbor matters, had 
gone over the report the night before so as to present his views 
on this important question of whether we should adhere to the 
committee's estimates or whether we should take the pork-barrel 
scheme, that of the Assistant Chief of Engineers. He could not 
be heard. The gentleman from Illinois, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, wanted to lay emphasis upon the 
fact that the vital principle of budgetary reform was at stake. 
He wanted 10 minutes. The gentleman from Wyoming, the 
majority leader, wanted 10 minutes to emphasize and point out 
the fact that it was critical that the budgetary system should be 
adhered to. No opportunity other than for 10 minutes to be 
heard. 

There has been some pecullar proceedings going on behind 
the scenes. The subcommittee on the War Department appro- 
priation bill, of which I am a member, gave hours and hours 
of hearings to the various estimates of the department as to 
rivers and harbors. ‘There are 120 pages of testimony in which 
every project in the entire country, for which estimates had 
been proposed, was gone into in detail. The Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee has held no hearings on these estimates. They 
had had some executive meetings, 1 am told, to determine the 
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plan of campaign they were to wage when this matter would 
come up for consideration. But there was a new bloc formed 
other than the bloc of the members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, a bloc known as the inland-waterway bloc. They 
have been having dinners in the Capitol, attended by a number 
of Members; dinners, as I am told, given and paid for by some 
outside party interested in these appropriations, Far be it 
from me to cast any reflection upon the members of this bloe 
for getting good dinners at the House restaurant at the ex- 
pense of some interested party. They are all honorable gen- 
tlemen. That bloc is under the leadership of the gentleman 
from Missouri IMr. Newton], who had the valuable assistance 
of his colleague [Mr. RoacH], a member of this bloc. They 
were particularly energetic and active yesterday to prevent 
proper consideration of this item. It was as ruthlessly ener- 
getic a group to put through their exorbitant program with the 
minimum of debate as I have seen even under force rule for a 
long time. 

During the general debate 26 minutes was yielded by me, in 
charge of the debate for the time being, to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] to explain his position, There were 
many glaring misstatements in that speech that I thought 
should be answered. Why, in the speech that he delivered on 
the floor he stated there would not be one cent for any of the 
new projects carried in the river and harbor authorization of 
September 22 last if we did not increase the appropriations au- 
thorized by the subcommittee. That was a glaring misrepre- 
sentation, and without support in fact at all. Let me read to 
you what he says in his printed remarks on that question. 
Page 1870 of the RECORD: 

Yet if the appropriation for rivers and harbors is only $37,000,000, as 
proposed in the bill, very little will be done on the great projects ap- 

roved in the September bill, of which New York Harbor, the Sabine- 
eches Waterway, Coos Bay, and Umpqua Bay are only fair samples. 

Then he goes on: 

It would be bad business judgment, when both the new projects and 
the old projects can not be prosecuted owing to the Inadequacy of the 
funds available, to tie up the Government plants which are prosecuting 
the work of the old projects and transfer them to the new projects, 

Now further: 

Nothing will have been appropriated for these new projects unless the 
amount embodied in the amendment is approved by the committee and 
that amount is appropriated. 

How strange. How lacking in confirmation from the hearings 
before our subcommittee. What could have been his motive in 
making this misrepresentation? If he can read the hearings he 
certainly would not have so grossly misrepresented the facts, And 
what a wonderful change has come over this fighting Member 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey] from that which he took two 
years ago, when as chairman of the subcommittee which re- 
ported this bill he brought into this House, as you older Mem- 
bers will remember, a recommendation for a lump-sum appro- 
priation of $15,000,000, when the estimates of the same engineers 
were $56,000,000 for that year. Why did he not advocate the 
full estimate then, as he did this and last year? 

The Democrats almost to a man in the fight to increase the 
$15,000,000 recommendation, and almost to a man yesterday, 
opposed his position and under the leadership of the minority 
Member, Mr. SMALL, proposed $28,000,000. On a record vote, let 
me say to the credit of the almost united Republican member- 
ship in the last Congress, only 13 Republicans joined with the 
Democrats. They stood by the recommendation of the gentle- 
man from New York, head of the subcommittee on rivers and 
harbors appropriations committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, in favor of $15,000,000 as against the proposal of the 
minority Member, Mr. SMALL, who wished to raise it to 
$28,000,000, 

Why, at the prior session, when he was ranking Republican 
member of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, before the 
appropriating power had been transferred from the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors to the Committee on Appropriations, 
a lump-sum appropriation carrying $12,400,000 was reported for 
river and harbor projects. The Senate raised it to $24,400,000, 
and as one of the conferees of the House this same Mr. 
Dempsey came back with a conference report in favor of 
$12,400,000. And, gentlemen, how much were the estimates of 
the department for river and harbor work when he yoted 
$12,400,000 in 1921? The estimates were $42,541,000. This 
year the estimates are $56,000,000. Now he has changed front 
completely, because, forsooth, he is not charged with responsi- 
bility, and asks, for a second time in the history of the Con- 
gress and repeating his position of last year, the granting of 
the maximum asked for by the engineers. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? Is 
there any river and harbor item in this bill? 


Mr. STAFFORD. No; I am speaking in general debate, 
because I could not get time yesterday. 

Mr. SNYDER, I was wondering why the gentleman, who 
is so anxious to save time, is wasting time by talking about 
an issue that is finished. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, this issue is not finished. The gen- 
tleman is too previous about that. Yesterday I could not get 
time because of the activity of those in the river and harbor 
bloc, with whom the gentleman from New York was cooper- 
ating, in stopping discussion. 

Mr. SNYDER. This is the most wonderful post morten ad- 
dress I ever heard. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am going to present it for the benefit of 
the country, and the gentleman does not have to remain here 
unless he cares to. 

Mr. SNYDER. 
(Laughter. } 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
willing to listen. 
[Applause. } 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what has been the history of the appro- 
priations for rivers and harbors? What are the amounts of 
expenditures that have been made during the past 11 years for 
river and harbor work? ‘This information was not furnished 
to the House yesterday. Perhaps when this bill comes back 
from the Senate, or from the President, perchance, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Snyper] may utilize this informa- 
tion; and if the gentleman from New York does not wish to 
utilize it, perhaps the country will like to know how much 
money we have expended for river and harbor work in the last 
11 years. 

In 1912 we spent $29,519,589; in 1918, $32,270,171; in 1914, 
$40,354,000; in 1915, $37,714,420; in 1916, $28,786,070; in 1917— 
the first time when we took the appropriation for river and 
harbor work on the Mississippi out of the bill and made a spe- 
cial permanent appropriation, to be expended by the Mississippi 
River Flood Commission—we expended $23,829,265; in 1918, 
$20,614,005; in 1919, $33,378,364; in 1920, $34,779,873; in 1921, 
$41,241,508; in 1922, $27,415,981; or a total, according to the 
figures that I have here, of $352,908,241, or an average of 
expenditure for river and harbor work, exclusive of the Missis- 
sippi River and the permanent appropriations that are not 
carried each year in the regular river and harbor act, of 
$32,082,112. 

Now, what was the status of the appropriations at the last 
date available when the hearings were held in January? On 
November 1, 1922, there was unexpended of the appropriations 
that have heretofore been voted—and remember that these ap- 
propriations are all available until expended; they do not lapse 
with the end of the fiscal year for which they are made—on 
November 1, 1922, the last date available, there was unex- 
pended $49,112,308. 

How much was unexpended on December 1, 1921, a year be- 
fore? Twenty-eight million three hundred and twenty-four 
thousand dollars; $21,000,000 more, remember, unexpended on 
November 1 last than there was within one month of the corre- 
sponding date in the prior year. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not at present. 
ment. 

How much was unexpended on June 30, 1922? Seventeen 
million two hundred and forty thousand dollars. So that there 
was expended between December 1, 1921, and June 30, 1922, the 
difference, or $11,247,000. 

As $49,112,308 was unexpended on November 1, 1922, and as 
we had expended in the six months’ period of the past year 
$11,247,000, and allowing for one month’s expenditure $2,000,- 
000, that of November, which was not included in the prior year, 
which would make $13,247,000 as the estimate of expenditure 
until this coming June, there would be unexpended on June 30, 
1923, $36,112,000. Thirty-six million oné hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars unexpended, as against $17,247,926 on the prior 
June 30, 1921, 

Now, add to that the $37,000,000 that was recommended by 
the committee for expenditure next year, it would make avail- 
able for expenditure July 1, 1923, $63,112,382. 

But this total does not include, remember, the $6,998,000 
that we authorized for the continuation of the work at Muscle 
Shoals; neither does it include the $10,500,000 of authorization 
to enter into contracts on that project. Neither does it in- 
elude the $6,000,000 item of appropriation for work on the 
Mississippi River under the permanent appropriation; neither 
does it include the $500,000 for the improvement of the Sacra- 


I am going to stay and listen to it. 


I am glad to hear the gentleman is 
Perhaps he will get some enlightenment. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


I want to make my state- 
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mento River under the permanent appropriation. But the 
$63,000,000 unexpended, without even these supplementary ap- 
propriations, would be the largest amount available and un- 
expended at any time in the history of the Government. 

Let us take another angle as to the basis on which the com- 
mittee arrived at its figures of $37,000,000. 

Mr. MONDELL. What did the gentleman state as to the 
amount of unexpended balance? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Deducting the amount expended in the 
seyen months’ period from December 1 last to June 30 last, 
$11,247,000, and adding thereto $2,000,000 for allowance of ex- 
penditure in November of last year, so as to cover the same 
period of time, namely, from November to June 80, that would 
equal $13,000,000. Deduct that from the amount unexpended 
on November 1 last, $49,112,000, and it would make available 
on June 30 next $36,112,000, as against $17,247,000, which was 
unexpended, according to the hearings, on June 30, 1922. 

Add to the $36,000,000 that will be unexpended on June 30 
next the $37,000,000 our committee recommended, makes a 
grand total of $63,000,000, the largest amount in the history of 
the Government that would have been available on July 1 of 
this year for expenditures. 

Mr. MONDELL. I understand, then, that with the sum 
voted yesterday and the unexpended available balances there 
will be ever $90,000,000 available for work next year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The sum of $23,900,000 should be added 
for the other separate projects carried in the bill, or, in round 
numbers, $87,000,000, according to my computation, which does 
not include the $19,000,000 which was so outrageously voted 
yesterday by the pork-barrel bloc. 

Mr. MONDELL. With the appropriation of yesterday and 
the $36,000,000 together, they amount, as I figure it, to about 
$82,000,000—that is, without the appropriation for the Missis- 
sippi River. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; $82,000,000 without the $23,900,000 
earried for Muscle Shoals, lower Mississippi River, and Sacra- 
mento River. 

Mr, SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. My time is running. I would prefer to 
finish my statement. I will yield later on. 

Mr. SNYDER. I believe the 186 men who have been called 
a bloc did not know they were doing such a good job. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from New York approves 
the outrageous expenditure of Government funds which was 
voted yesterday in violation of the Budget system. He is 
welcome to any credit that may attach to voting all that the 
engineers ask. 

Take it from another angle, to show how the committee 
arrived at its figure of $37,000,000. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, No; I want to continue. My time is run- 
ning. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Why did not the gentleman say 
something about the $600,000 for Milwaukee Harbor? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I will be very glad to before I conclude 
if the gentleman and the House will give me time. But I will 
say, so far as the estimate for Milwaukee Harbor is concerned, 
in justification of myself. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. You need that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think I need it with anybody 
other than perhaps the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the rules should be observed, that the gentleman should 
not be interrupted unless he yields. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. STAFFORD. -During the war and ever since, and in fact 
during my entire service in this House of 16 years, I have 
followed religiously the suggestion given to me during my 
first term of service by my very dear lamented friend, the late 
Hon. James R. Mann, that I should never put myself under 
obligation to any department head or bureau chief where I was 
in a position on a committee to vote appropriations that that 
department or bureau might desire. [Applause.] I have never 
spoken to any member of the Corps of Engineers here in 
Washington or elsewhere since I have been a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations in advocacy of any appropriation 
for the Milwaukee Harbor project. [Applause.] 

If it has merit—and General Taylor stated in the hearings last 
year that it was one of the very best propositions, and was 
listed in class A—I know that it will receive recognition it de- 
serves without the personal importunings of Members, as is 
sometimes the case, of going down to get the favor of the 
engineers to get appropriations for projects that are not merito- 
rious and that savor of pork. 
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Now taking another angle to show the way our committee 
arrived at our estimates, I wish to say there is a difference be- 
tween unexpended balances and unobligated balances. I want 
to be very fair. I have given considerable study to these esti- 
mates and I only wanted on yesterday to have an opportunity to 
present the figures. I am a good loser, It is nothing to me 
personally. I want only todo my duty. That is all. I thought 
it was owing to the House to submit these figures to its atten- 
tion. We had no opportunity. Taking it from another angle, 
there is a difference between unexpended balances and unobli- 
gated balances, The Engineer Department may contract and 
obligate some of these unexpended balances that I have been 
referring to. I want to show you how we arrived at the estimate 
and what we considered should be included in the estimate for 
the new projects. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not now. Later on I will be glad to. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I simply wish to ask the gentleman 
whether it is the $27,000,000 or the $37,000,000 that he is re- 
ferring to. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The $37,000,000. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Not the $27,000,000 which is the origi- 
nal budget? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The original budget was $27,625,760. Of 
unobligated balances that had no ties connected with them at 
all that the department could utilize as it saw fit, on November 
1, 1922, they had unobligated $33,319,679.50. On December 1 
of the prior year, 1921, they had, unobligated, $18,550,082. The 
total of the estimates of the Assistant Chief of Engineers was 
$56,589,000. In response to a query put to the Assistant Chief 
of Engineers, Gen. Harry Taylor, by Mr. ANTHONY as to what 
the effect would be in case Congress only voted the Budget 
allowance of $27,625,000, virtually one-half of what was sug- 
gested for utilization in the coming year by the Engineers, 
General Taylor said substantially what he sald last year: 

We should advise each district engineer that we had a total of 
$27,625,760 for allotment, which would be a little less than half the 
sum stated in the annual report as the sum needed; that he would 
have to get slong with 50 per cent of the amounts which he stated 
to be needed for his district; we should ask him how he would divide 
up the total for his district for the best interests of commerce. I pre- 
sume we would find every district engineer would report he needed 
more than 50 per cent of the original amount and that he would dis- 
tribute 75 or SO per cent or more of that amount. We would take the 
figures and check them over, going back and forth with the district 
engineers, and finally allot the money to those improvements where it 
would be of the greatest value to commerce, 

So our subcommittee, basing its action on the statement of 
General Taylor, that the district engineers would come back 
in their reports for 80 per cent of the total estimates that they 
submitted, namely, $56,589,410, took 80 per cent of the total 
for all the projects, which included those that had been author- 
ized in the act of September 22 last, which 80 per cent equaled 
$45,271,000. Bear in mind that there was available $33,319,000 
unobligated on November 1, 1922. At the end of the year it 
was testified that there would be $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 still 
unobligated of this $33,000,000, Our committee thought there 
would be something like $18,000,000 unobligated. So we figured 
that taking the engineer’s own word that 80 per cent of the 
total request would be all that was needed, or $45,271,000, we 
recommended $37,000,000, which, with the $15,000,000 or $18,- 
000,000 unobligated on June 30 next, would make ayailable for 
new obligations a grand total of $52,000,000 to $55,000,000, 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000 more than the 80 per cent that would 
be required. 

Take another angle. Of the new projects authorized under 
the September 22, 1922, act, which totaled $38,245,991, it was 
estimated that during the next fiscal year only $13,144,000 
could be expended; 80 per cent of that was $10,515,000. So, 
adding the $10,000,000 to the Budget estimate of last year of 
$27,000,000 made $37,000,000. We had cut down the Budget 
estimates on the military activities $14,000,000, and we thought 
we were not doing any violence to the Budget and in nowise 
obstructing the President in his great policy of trying to keep 
the appropriations within the receipts by recommending $10,- 
000,000 more than the original Budget estimates, so as to be 
certain to take care of the new projects carried in the river and 
harbor act of September last. 

I find that I will not have time to go into the respective 
projects. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is the weakness of the argument. 
Why not explain your increase over the Budget? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because we wanted to make certain the 
new projects authorized so late as September 22, and which 
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may not have been given consideration by the Budget officer, and 
we took 80 per cent and added that amount. That does no vio- 
lence to the fundamental budgetary principle. We appropriated 
no more than what the Budget officer said should be expended 
for War Department activities, 

I come from a harbor district. I am in sympathy with all 
harbor projects. My two colleagues on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] and the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], do not have any harbors or navigable 
rivers in their districts. For two years I have been on the sub- 
committee on military affairs, a subject entirely new to me, 
and I have given as much consideration to rivers and harbors 
as my other work would permit. I wish I had time to review 
the various projects for which estimates have been made, but 
time will not permit. Take the Ohio River project. I am in 
hearty sympathy with it. 

The Ohio River project is virtually completed down to Louis- 
ville. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We have 13 more to build. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from Ohio says they have 
18 more dams to build, but I wish to inform the gentleman that 
the engineers are considering abandoning some of the dams on 
the lower reaches beyond the confluence of the Tennessee and 
the Cumberland Rivers and have a permanently dredged chan- 
nel. The dams on the lower reaches are twice as expensive as 
they are on the upper reaches because the river is much wider. 
They are now considering a permanent improvement of the 
channels each year rather than to build the adjustable dams. 

Last year there was expended $7,000,000 on the Ohio because 
the water conditions throughout the country were more favor- 
able last year for river and harbor work than for a decade or 
generation before. In the allotment for next year they esti- 
mated $7,000,000 for the Ohio River, and in reply to a ques- 
tion put to General Taylor he said that sometimes with high 
water when there was considerable rainfall they could spend 
only $2,000,000 and usually with average rainfall only $5,000,- 
000. We have a right to conclude that with the average cli- 
matic conditions, with the average rainfall, that it will not be 
possible in the next year to spend $7,000,000, We should 
expect that they might spend $5,000,000. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How do you draw your conclusion when 
they have spent $7,000,000? . 

Mr. STAFFORD. Because that was during an exceptionally 
dry season. General Taylor said that in an ordinary year they 
could expend but $5,000,000, and when the conditions are not 
favorable they could expend only $2,000,000. A 6-foot channel 
is available the entire year as far as Louisville, more than half 
the distance. 

So we went through the various estimates, some of them very 
questionable. The Missouri River, for instance, where it is 
proposed to spend $1,000,000 on improvements and $500,000 for 
maintenace. The upper Mississippi and the upper Missouri are 
other instances. One member of the inland-waterway bloc, the 
gentleman from Iowa, who has been regaled with harbor din- 
ners in the House restaurant, perfectly proper, was informed 
I understand by General Taylor that if the $56,000000 was 
voted there would be available $1,000,000 for the improvement 
of the upper Missouri from Kansas City to Council Bluffs, when 
only $25.000 was estimated for maintenance according to the 
official reports. 

There is the questionable practice in this whole matter. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is present, a distinguished 
Member of the House, the former leader against pork-barrel 

* river and harbor appropriation. For years he had to stand 
here alone and fight the buffeting waves in the efforts of Mem- 
bers of the House to get appropriations for improvement and 
maintenance not warranted. But the scene has changed. For 
the second time in two years, and never before in its history, 
we find the House voting every cent of money that the district 
engineers ask, and have the Members go to the new power at 
the other end of the Avenue, to the War Department, and ask 
for some of this total appropriation that they could not get if 
the project was placed on its merits. Not only that, but voting 
the maximum amount of the estimates encourages not only 
the Chief of Engineers to yield and favor questionable projects 
but it encourages awarding contracts at high prices because of 
excess of work with only a limited number of contractors with 
equipment to do the work. 

This fight is now transferred from the House and the Capitol 
to the White House. Never was I more thrilled by any state- 
ment during the hearings on the War Department appropriation 
bill than when Secretary of War Weeks stated to the commit- 


tee that it was the policy of President Harding to keep down 
the estimates of the Budget within the limit of receipts. 

He said it was the President's fixed policy not to exceed the 
revenue, to adhere closely to the requirements of the Budget 
law, and yet yesterday this House, without any consideration 
whatever by any committee other than the War Department 
Appropriation Committee, which was denied a hearing, ran wild 
to the extent of adding $19,000,000 more than the committee had 
recommended, and $29,000,000 more than the Budget had rec- 
ommended. If we are going to maintain the budgetary policy, 
if this House, which is Republican, charged with responsibility, 
is going to uphold the hands of the President, it is vital that 
we keep within the income of the Government in making our 
appropriations, The responsibility is with us; it is not on the 
Democratic side. Two years ago, before the Budget law was in 
force, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Deatpsey], having 
charge of the bill as chairman of the Rivers and Harbors sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations, came before this 
body with a recommendation of $15,000,000, when the estimates 
of the engineers were $56,000,000. The demand for economy 
to-day is just as strong as it was then. 

The year before, as the ranking member of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, he came into this House with a report 
for $12,000,000 of appropriations, when the estimates were 
$42,541,000. Then there was just as much need for economy 
as there is to-day. To his credit be it said that he stood here 
against the demands of the Senate, as one of the conferees in 
their attempt to increase the $12,000,000 appropriation to 
$22,000,000, and he carried the day. Two years ago when we 
voted this lump-sum appropriation of $15,000,000 on a roll call 
you stood like a phalanx against the importunings of the engi- 
neers for larger appropriations, And yesterday, with the Bud- 
get law in force, you take away the prop that is necessary to 
uphold and sustain the President in his great work. The 
greatest achievement of the Republican administration is the 
Budget law, and ours is the responsibility to carry it through 
effectively. [Applause.] 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL]. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak on threatened 
disaster to extension work. 

The Congress and the country are entitled to a frank state- 
ment of facts in regard to the reorganization, about one year 
ago, of the extension work in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. S 

Partisan and sectional politics is more rampant and baneful 
in this reorganization and its administration than was ever the 
case in the Bureau of Printing and Engraving. The effects 
on agriculture are more far-reaching and disastrous. 

Maladministration in the Department of Agriculture is re- 
pealing acts of Congress and defying the intent of Members of 
Congress, who enacted definite legislation for the national 
welfare. 7 

Under the guise of “A national program of agriculture” and 
“A unified program,” the whole order of proper procedure in 
extension work is being reversed and southern agriculture is 
being discriminated against. Present economic conditions make 
it clearly impossible for the southern farmer ever again to have 
his corncrib and smokehouse in the Corn Belt, but present prac- 
tice in the Department of Agriculture is ignoring this fact and 
is wrecking, if not annihilating, the home-demonstration work 
for women and girls in all parts of the country. Under the 
new scheme of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture C. W. Pugs- 
ley, in charge of extension work, through his chief, C. B. Smith, 
more Federal and State funds are being spent for specialists, 
or experts, and overhead expenses than are allowed for men and 
women agents in the counties who do the real work of value. 

Specialists in scientific studies have, of course, a high and 
important place, but the average agricultural expert is a man 
who states what everybody knows in language that nobody 
understands. He honestly believes that his use of unfamiliar 
terminology makes him appear wise and great. 

The available records show that in 1921-22 there was al- 
lotted to cooperative extension work $18,500,000, of which the 
Federal Government contributed $5,580,000 under the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Lever Act. In addition Congress, by direct 
appropriation to the Department of Agriculture, made available 
$1,050,000 for farmers’ cooperative demonstration work and 
$100,000 for extension work by the several bureaus of the de- 
partment, cooperating with the States Relations Service, mak- 
ing a total from Federal sources of $6,730,000. 

The State legislatures appropriated $4,880,000, the counties 
$5,850,000, and $1,040,000 from other local sources. Of the 
$11,610,000 contributed by Congress and the State legislatures, 
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$6,786,000, or 584 per cent was used for overhead expenses, which 
includes administration, publications, supervisors, and special- 
ists or experts, leaving only $4,994,000, or 413 per cent of all 
Federal and State appropriations, to go directly into the sal- 
aries of county workers. This means the larger part of the 
burden of county workers’ salaries and expenses must come 


from the county and local people. This was clearly not the 
intent of Congress. 

Farmers, editors, educators, and other public-spirited thinkers 
at home and abroad have heartily commended the establishment 
of the farm and home demonstration work in the counties. 
They will deplore its present mismanagement. 

Secretary James Wilson administered this. work in a broad, 
nonpartisan, national way. I have great respect for Secretary 
Wallace, and I am surprised that he permits the things that are 
going on in his department. Under the system now in vogue 
he would hardly be able to get voluntary information, for it 
costs a man his job to go over the heads of certain types of 
bureau chiefs. Certainly not the bravest employee would dare 
go over the head of Smith or Pugsley to the Secretary. 

A great humanitarian service which affects the destiny of 
our civilization should not be conducted in such a way as to 
invite political reprisal with each change of administration. I, 
for one, her? and now protest against these partisan methods. 

The Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with the land- 
grant colleges, has the supervision of the expenditure of nearly 
$20,000,000 and the appointment of about 4,000 men and women 
in extension work. The usefulness in agriculture of all other 
scientific and teaching divisions is largely dependent upon the 
efficiency and success of the demonstration work. It had its 
origin in the South. The late Dr. Seaman A. Knapp was its 
founder. He was a native of New York and a former president 
of the Iowa Agricultural College. In 1903, when he began this 
work, he was a citizen of Louisiana. Upon his recommendation 
Secretary Wilson appointed the first county farm-demonstra- 
tion agent in this country and the first woman county home- 
demonstration agent in the history of the world. More than 
G00 men agents and more than 250 women agents were at work 
in the South when the Smith-Lever Act was passed in 1914. 
In the discussions when this act was pending, Representatives 
and Senators, regardless of party, expressed approval of this 
work and the methods of doing it. They wanted it extended. 
Suceessful demonstration was the inspiration of the extension 
act. a 

Doctor Knapp's efforts were confined mainly to the Cotton 
Belt, because he was working under special appropriations for 
boll-weevil control, but he aroused interest and created a de- 
mand for demonstration work all over the country. He was 
the first to arouse in the farmer the pride of vocation, the am- 
bition to do one thing well which leads to other better things: 

In 1911, the year of Doctor Knapp’s death, the first county 
agent in the North was appointed. After the passage of the ex- 
tension act and its acceptance by the States it spread very gen- 
erally. Under this rapid development it came to pass that there 
were two offices of administration in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—extension south and extension north and 
west. It will be freely admitted that a combination of these 
two offices was desirable, but any fair-minded person will say 
that good administration called for the utilization of the best 
talent, thought, and experience available from the two old 
offices. which had about the same number of experienced people 
in their respective forces at the time of consolidation, Let us 
see what happened. 

When the reorganization was announced the hend of the 
office of north and west was made chief. The head of the 
southern office, Mr. J. A. Evans, who was Doctor Knapp's first 
appointee and lieutenant, was relegated to a nominal advisory 
position. All the other members of his force, some of whom 
had been in the work under Doctor Knapp from the beginning, 
organizing and establishing important lines of the work in the 
South were assigned to unimportant positions in the new organ- 
ization. 

A distinguished group of agriculturists and field agents who 
were eminently successful in establishing and building up the 
invaluable demonstration work in this country following the 
brilliant leadership of Doctor Knapp and his distinguished son 
have been ignored. Among them are W. B. Mercier, H. E. 
Savely, E. A. Miller, I. O. Schaub, O. B. Martin, I. W. Hill, 
F. P. Lund, C. L. Chambers, Miss Ola Powell, Miss Madge J. 
Reese, and Miss Hannah L. Wessling. 

In the reorganization not a single one of these was made a 
head of a division or even a chairman of a subcommittee, not- 
withstanding the long experience and successful administration 
behind them. The assignments were arbitrary, made without 
any regard to peculiar fitness for the job. Neither was anyone’s 
advice as to the qualifications of the various members of the 


southern office asked for at time of assignments or since. 
Every subchief division head and chairman of all committees 
came from the northern office. 

Regardless of the fact that Congress had provided for ex- 
tension work in agriculture and home economics, suggesting 
two logical grand divisions, this reorganization plan, like Gaul, 
was divided into three parts. They are “projects and pro- 
grams, methods of organization, and subject matter,” with an 
administration office over all. The big chief, Dr. C. B. Smith, 
who, as a former member of the Office of Farm Management, 
had read a paper in the department years before, in which he 
minimized the influence of practical demonstration in agricul- 
ture as contrasted with other agencies of instruction, fits well 
into the new scheme. Two of his assistants, Messrs. Graham 
and Wilson, from the office of north and west, are put at the 
head of divisions. 

The third place was left vacant for months, although the men 
and women who had helped establish the work and given it to 
the world were available. By and by an outside man, Mr, L. H. 
Goddard, from Ohio, was brought in and put in charge of projects 
snd programs. Conditions soon became so intolerable in the 
division of organization that its chief, Mr. M. C. Wilson, had to 
be removed, but he was transferred to the Office of Administra- 
tion and put in charge of reports and records with an increased 
salary. Then the divisions of organization and subject matter 
were combined and the salary of that chief increased also. The 
chief of this new combination made three little ch efs—all from 
the North—and their salaries were elevated likewise. 

They had less experience and little success in comparison with 
those who were ignored because they were from the South. 
Then the big ch'efs organized batteries of clerks with chiefs and 
messengers galore while the salary elevator kept rising. It is 
strange that successful civil-service clerks from all parts of 
the country who had worked in the southern office did not have 
a chance to get aboard the rising salary elevator. 

The subdivisions of the division of methods were made to 
include county-agent work, home-demonstration work, and boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 8 

These last subdivisions have a human suggestion about them. 
They come down toward the earth, dealing with the farm and 
the home. One would expect that the man, W. A. Lloyd, who 
had done most to develop county-agent work in the North and 
West, would be put in charge of the first of these subdivisions, 
but not so, because he is an Ohio Democrat and had to go. He 
was transferred to projects and programs and assigned to a dis- 
trict in the far West. Mr. A. B. Graham, with elaborate ideas 
about methods, programs, and projects, was appointed, Miss 
Florence Ward, who had been in charge of the very limited 
home-demonstration work of the 83 Northern and Western 
States, was assigned to projects and programs in agriculture and 
home economics and given a district made up of New England 
and some Middle Atlantic States. Miss Grace E. Frysinger, who 
has orthodox ideas about organization, methods, nomenclature, 
programs, and phraseology, has States in her district that have 
no home-demonstration agents, some have one, and some a few 
more, while the women in the southern work, Misses Ola Powell, 
Madge J. Reese, and Hannah L. Wessling, who had been so in- 
fluential in getting from 30 to 75 women agents to a State, have 
been relegated to positions where no such influence for good can 
ever be exerted. 

I present below a comparative table showing number of 
women home-demonstration agents in a group of 18 States 
taken from the Southeastern and South Central and a group 
of 13 States taken from the North Central. As far as possible, 
the States are paired according to the amount of Smith-Lever 
funds allotted to them. This table gives only white women 
agents in the South. There are also 94 negro women agents in 
the South. 

January 16, 1923, 


SOUTHERN. NORTHERN. 
Alabama — 34 Missouri 2 
Arkansas — 83 | Michigan 7 
Florida- - 33 North Dakota- 1 
. — 2 —:: AATE, 10 
Wine ck n E T AE 2 
EA TT eee SS ess 26 | Kansas . | 
Mimsiesippl oo fe EE So lowes an oot oa eal 17 
North Carolina 50 | IIIInois 16 
Oklahoma 89 | Wisconsin. 1 
South Carolina 85 | Minnesota. 4 
Tennessee 27 Nebraska 4 
1 — 67 Pennsylvania 0 
Winne. E SANSA 33 | South Dakota 5 


The above table reveals that the major part of this work is 
done in the South. The South, however, has little part in 
making “programs” and “projects” in the Department of 
Agriculture. 
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The same kind of treatment was given to the men who origi- 
nated and developed the boys’ club work, with its large and 
_ profitable record in crop and live-stock production, while the 
Rocky Mountain section was drawn upon to find a man, Ivan 
L. Hobson, of limited and local experience, to put at the head 


of the boys and girls’ club work of the entire country. There 
can be no objection to his working among his own people, but 
it will hardly be contended that Rocky Mountain agriculture 
ani! Brigham Young theories of home making should be thrust 
upon all the American home builders. 

The home-demonstration work was based upon the belief that 
“the great force which readjusts the world originates in the 
home.” Congress made extension work in home economics co- 
ordinate with extension in agriculture, but the reorganization 
of the department makes it very subordinate. In the projects 
and programs it is put on a parity with cattle, crops, hogs, 
and sheep. The highest positious given to women are five or 
six degrees removed fram the Secretary. The women in the 
department and in the States who developed this great educa- 
tional system in a decade are pioneers and benefactors. No 
other nation has women county agents. Three-fourths of such 
agents are in the 15 Southern States, Other countries have sent 
representatives here to study the work in the South, and some 
of our women have gone abroad with their message of hope 
and promise. Perhaps some big and little chiefs in the de- 
partment had better be informed that women are now citizens 
of this Republic. Some leading women are protesting the 
fact that the extension office in Washington has prepared an 
annual report form for the whole work which does not men- 
tion the word woman“ or provide properly for reporting many 
of their most valuable activities. The women of the country 
are being shamefully ignored by, certain pinhead chiefs in 
the Department of Agriculture. f 

In the conduct of the extension work under this revised re- 
organization no important communications can be sent ouy by 
former members of the southern office. Even the unimportant 
ones must bear the approval of a petty chief of a different 
political and pedagogical faith. He is often one who has no per- 
sonal information of southern conditions. 

This practice has been going on for more than a year. Five 
of the best workers have resigned. Others remained for the 
sake of the cause and hope for better things. All of them 
came from useful fields of service. Some have written valua- 
ble books, bulletins, and other publications on agriculture 
which are in demand in this and other countries. But they are 
gagged now. Thus the teachings of the great founder of the work 
are being suppressed in spite of the fact that former Congress- 
man Lever, the author of the extension act, said “ Dr. Seaman 
A. Knapp stands out toweringly among a bare half dozen really 
great agricultural leaders in the history of our country. 

Surely a mere statement of this situation will call for a 
remedy from a department which heretofore has been remark- 
` ably free from partisan politics. 


Some explanation may be found in a difference of opinion on 
educational principles and methods. are two schools of 
thought. The one begins at the bottom and works upward, 
the other begins at the top and goes downward. The one 
begins with a great idea, the other with an elaborate schedule. 
The one starts with the farm and the home, the other goes 
forth with national programs and projects. In the one the 
department was created for the farmer, in the other the farmer 
exists for the experts of the Department of Agriculture. The 
one depends upon growth, the other upon dogmatics. The one 
makes the demonstrator on his own farm the center of influence 
and instruction, the other scatters instruction from the special- 
ists. The one starts with simple demonstrations in production 
and develops them through standardization and marketing, the 
other starts with didactic instruction and assumes the su- 
periority of the instructors. This accounts for the multiplica- 
tion of specialists or experts, and points to the threatened 
failure of the whole enterprise as Congress conceived it. - 

The one represents the vanguard of educational thought, the 
other is medieval in its philosophy. The one eagerly seeks to 
teach how best to grow corn and cotton, the other satisfies 
and inflates itself on high-sounding terminology. The one was 
the inspiration of Doctor Knapp in creating the demonstration 
work, the other is the conceit of petty chiefs and specialists 
now destroying it. 

The demonstration method in agriculture has met with ap- 
proval and support everywhere, even in periods of great rural 
depression. In fact, it shines when tested. Hard times enhance 
its value. 

If Assistant Secretary Pugsley and Chief C. B. Smith are 
not responsible for this threatened disaster to the extension - 
work, let them name the guilty. If they are responsible, let 
them be transferred or dismissed. 

I am not speaking against any person, but for the life of 
extension work In the Department of Agriculture which two 
short years ago offered such promise to the American farm and 
to the American home builder. 

I have already indicated that Secretary Wallace is perhaps 
not informed of the havoc that is being wrought in the ex- 
tension work. Without their knowledge or consent I have 
named the witnesses who are able to give him exact infor- 
mation. : 

Be not deceived, Mr. Secretary; your department is losing 
the confidence of the people in the counties. Give less money 
and time to strait-jacket mechanical “programs” and office 
paraphernalia and deal with the human element in the counties; 
expend the money you have in the counties where the work, 
if it is to count, must be done. Give the men and women in 
this service a square deal; cut out cheap politics; reduce the 
amount of money expended in overhead expenses and get the 
demonstration work, by boys and girls and by men and women 
alike, down to the earth in the counties where the farmers live, 
and avert the impending disaster. [Applause.] 


Summary statement of allotments of cooperative extension funds by sources and lines of work, 1929-23. 


Due to a revision of the Kansas budget, there is a difference of $1,250 in county agent work between this table and the one by projects. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the newspapers of the country have given much,publicity 
to the decision of Professor Lowell, of Harvard University, in 
which he refused to allow a negro to board in a dormitory with 
white students. Professor Lowell is right as far as he goes, but 
he dves not go far enough. 

There is, though, in his reasoning the idea which if expanded 
and enlarged means the solution to a large extent of the race 


question. What I shall say now is not for the purpose of stir- 
ring up bitterness between the races, but for the purpose of de- 
fending Professor Lowell's position and showing that he at least 
has a glimpse of the true light on this question. I want to quote 
the newspaper item on Professor Lowell's decision, but before 
doing so I want to quote from what I said on the race question 
on this floor on the 18th day of January, 1922, just a year ago. 
I want to show that the professor of the great New England 
university is coming to the viewpoint of the South on this great 
question, which is the only correct viewpoint. This question 
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would be practically solved if no one would mess with it except 
those who are familiar with it. 
Here is what I wanted to repeat from my speech on the Dyer 
bill: 
Let us build up a better feeling between the races, not a more bitter 
ne. 


Mr. Chairman, the white race will determine what ition in this 
t civilization the Negro race shall occupy. This will eventually be 
etermined not by sectional hatred—not by partisan pr ce and not 
by litical selfish narrowness. The white race will te the verdict 
0 e negroes’ rights in this Nation, and the white people of the South 
will help make, will agree to, and will approve the verdict. The verdict 
will be impartial. It will be fair. It speak the truth. It will be 
made up, after a careful consideration of all the evidence submitted by 
the Negro race, in view of all the surrounding circumstances and under 
the laws of eternal fairness, justice, and right. The verdict wil) not be 
a directed verdict. It will not be a forced decision. The white race 
will decide what tion the negro is worthy to occupy from the 
negro’s own acts, from his merit or lack of merit, and not from de- 
mands made by negro propagandists of either the Negro race or white 


0 


pie except that these propagandists by the creation of racial hatred 
are introducing a mass of evidence against the colored race. I will say 
more along this line later. 


The white man’s verdict on the race question will not be made up 
bills pushed through Congress, except this kind of thing hurts the 


b 
Negro race. 
oF the white race. The Negro race suffers from this. It does not 
pin If I had a case before 12 jurors I would, so far as possible, 
troduce my best evidence. I would not want to be obnoxious to 
the jurors. I would want to show them every possible courtesy. I 
would want to be polite to them. Some negroes are handling the 
matter properly. thers are not. The negroes of the South are 
making a tter showing for the race than is being made by the 
negroes of the North. The white race of the South is helping the 
negro solve the problem. We would soon solve the race question in 
the South if we were only let alone by racial prejudice, vultures of 
other sections. The negro of the South is very much more polite 
and respectful to the white race than are the northern negroes. 
While the southern negro as a rule is courteous and lite to the 
white man or woman, the northern negro is arrogant, haughty, dis- 
respectful, and insulting to the white man and his folks. 
he negroes of the South are working out their own salvation in 
this country; the northern negro is working out his own condemna- 
tion. The time is fast approaching when the North will bitterly de- 
test the whole Negro race. The worst negroes of the South, if they 
miss the penitentiary, the gallows, and the occasional lynchings, are 
coming north to add to your already haughty, contemptible northern 
hegro population. This mixture of our worst with the northern bad 
Negro race will go on making themselves as obnoxious as possible to 
the white race. They will push you and your wives and children 
aside to get on street and railway cars first, and then take the best 
seats and slouch down on the seats and force you and your loved 
ones to sit by them while they, in order to be sure they appear your 
equal, make themselves as offensive as possible. They will push you 
and your folks off the sidewalks to show you that they have special 
rights and are exercising them. At the public parks and public gath- 
they will be anxious to show the white man that they are his 
They will be sure and get between you and the music, and 
stand If you are HERO 3 They will talk loudly and laugh boisterous! 
while you are trying to hear, to show you they are exercising equa’ 
Tights. They will puff their cigar smoke so you will get a full share, 
and they will spit so a little will come your way, so you will know 
they are exercising their rights. They will not dare sit together at 
the band concerts; they will mix as thoroughly as possible, so you 
will see they are there. As nearly as possible they will get one on 
each seat in the street and railway cars, to show you they are exer- 
elsing their rights. 

It does not differ how many seats are in your waitjng rooms; they 
will, if porne get a few on each seat, so you will have the pleasure 
of standing or sitting by them and knowing they are exercising their 
rights. at I am saying is the truth. I am describing the condi- 
tion in Washington and the North where the negro is to-day. I am 
not talking about the South now. On Christmas eve night I was in 
that great, magnificent passenger waiting room here in Washington, 
the most magnificent waiting room in the world, There are many, 
many most splendid seats. ere were present about one-third enough 
people to fill all the seats, and yet, upon careful observation, I found 
a few negroes on every seat in that t waiting room. Not a single 
seat left where a white woman or child could sit without being side 
by side with a negro. Yes, plenty of room, but no room where there 
were no negroes. The negroes o Washington and the North are de- 
termined to force themselves in as the equal of the white man. The 
so-called educated negro is the most obnoxious of all He thinks he 
knows how to swagger and not give an inch to any human being that 
is white. He thinks that to be courteous to a white person is to 
admit that he is not the white man’s equal, and he must never do that. 

The white people of the North will before Loam get the idea that 
there are no negroes; no, not one. The northern negro and the 
mean southern negro who comes north will expect litical equality, 
economic equality, and social equality. He is determined to push him- 
self forward in these respects every time he can, and if he gains an 
inch he will swagger over it and make his colored brethren hate the 
white man all the more. The northern negro believes he is given a 
poater freedom with the white women up here. If he commits ra 
he expects the father and brothers, relatives, and neighbors of the 
outraged girl to for him to become a 
great hero and have a fair and impartial trial with the outraged 
girl, if left alive, in court to testify and him to deny. He expects 
newspaper write-ups, and the folks, some saying, The rapist, Mr. 
Jones, must be innocent,” and bringing him flowers, and if convicted 
he expects executive clemency and pres a pardon, with an im- 
plied invitation to him and others of his kind to go and do likewise, 

All the while the negro will be working his own condemnation, 
for as surely as day follows night so surely will the misunder- 
Standings, the discourtesies, the insults, the outrages, the grow- 
ing race hatred finally break forth not only in St. Louis, Omaha, 
and Washington but all over the North, and the awful carnage 
or race riots will hold sway. Why can not the northern negro 
see this and instead of being haughty, offensive, and discourteous 
to the white race be all that the southern negro is in the way of 
respect, courtesy, and politeness to the white race? You agitators had 


The verdict will not be made up favorably to the negro 
the Negro race forcibly exercising privileges contrary to the wishes 


erin 
equal. 


lead for his protection and 


dren against riots, in- 
far better plead for 


8 a better feeling. 
n 


eedily, hundreds will 
every one we lynch in y; be killed in the North for 


riot where negroes are courteous ae polite to the white folks. The 


When race hatred is fanned almost to an all-consuming flame an 
men say e negro section sad 


say, “No; old Bill lives do . 
Fanny, my good old cook, is down there. The negroes oun there waa 
the frien s of the white ple. They are polite and anxious to be 


gE 3 No en Flot takes place, 

„on the contrary, let every man in the crowd remember no 

& good negro but a bad one, not a good deed but a bad one, pe 

courtesy and politeness but disrespect and vicious conduct, and then 

Loi Dreger ioe Aas 1 n 5 a saving the negro race, the 
A o not we wo 

and not so much about the criminal and the pac peel 9 


4 is the newspaper item about Professor Lowell's deci- 
on: 

K 5 [By the Associated Press.] 

Ew YORK, January 12.— President A. Lawrence Lowell, of 
University, in a letter to Roscoe Conkling Bruce 8 
graduate of the university, published in the New York World to-day, 

efends the exclusion of negro students from the freshmen dormitories. 

Mr. Lowell declares that while the negro is entitled to the same 
opportunity for education as the white man, “ we do not owe to him to 
force him and the white into social relations that are not or may not 
be mutually congenial.” 

8 REQUEST FOR ROOM DENIED. 

ruce’s recent request that a room be 0 
halls for his son, who is preparing to renter arvana, 3 yaar 

8 Tonore * sares z a 

am sorry you do not feel the reasonablene f 
about the freshman dormitories. It is not a EDARTO teow A R 
to refuse to compel white and colored men to room in the same build- 
ing. We owe to the colored man the same opportunities for education 
that we do to the white man, but we do not owe to him to force him 
and the white into social relations that are not, or may not be, mutu- 
ally congenial. 
WOULD INCREASE PREJUDICE. 

“We would give him freely opportunities for room and board wher- 
ever it is voluntary, but it seems to me that for the colored man to 
claim that he is entitled to have the white man compelled to live with 
him is a very unfortunate innovation, which, far from doing him good, 
would increase a prejudice that, as you and I will 8 agree, is 
most unfortunate and probably growing. 

“On the other hanes to maintain that compulsory residence in the 
freshman dormitories—which has proved a great benefit in breakin 
up the social cliques that did much injury to the college—should no 
be established for 994 per cent of the students because the remaining 
one-half of 1 per cent could not properly be included seems to me an 
untenable position.” 

Professor Lowell says in brief, “we do not owe him,” speak- 
ing of the negro, “to force him and the white into social 
relations that are not or may not be mutually congenial.” 
Writing further, Professor Lowell says that to do so “far 
from doing him good would increase a prejudice” “that is 
probably growing.” ‘This is the truth, if not the whole truth. 
The time is fast coming, it is here, when everyone, white or 
black, North or South, who thinks about this great question 
must agree that every time the negro forces himself or is 
forced by others into places where the white race does not 
welcome him he injures the Negro race by offending the white 
race. The Negro race must succeed by being courteous and 
not by being offensive. If he attends a white school, he in- 
jures his race by creating a bitterness against his people. If 
the white students of the school stand for it, the white people 
of the Nation as a whole do not approve of it and condemn 
the people in charge of the school who permit it. Professor 
Lowell has caught a glimpse of the light. He and his school 
need more light. 

Negroes ought not to attend his school at all. The so-called 
“Jim Crow” law which makes whites and negroes ride in 
separate coaches on trains, use separate seats in street cars, 
and use separate waiting rooms at the stations is a most 
excellent law for both races. In the South neither race of- 
fends in the least the other while traveling. The white man 
with his family starts for a trip, goes and returns and thinks 
no less of the Negro race after his return. In the North 
a white family is, while traveling, all the while face to face 
with the impudence, the insults, and the offensive conduct of 
the northern negro, who takes special delight in being offensive 
to the white race with whom he feels equal and to whom he 
feels superior. 

You can not tell me the white people of the North all do not 
want to associate with negroes. The same feeling we hav 
in the South is here and is growing rapidly. The best th 
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the Negro race could do for itself would be to say: “ Give us 
separate cars, separate waiting rooms, separate parks, separate 
schools, separate libraries, and separate sections of town to 


live in. We do not want to offend the white people in the 
least. They are our friends. We are theirs. We plead and 
are willing to live for a still better feeling between the races.” 
This would help mightily, the situation. 

A school library was finished last year here in Washington, 
and the men in control said they wanted the negroes and whites 
all to use it, and said it was a library for all. I thought how 
wrong they are. It will not be a library for all. It will be a 
library for two classes only, namely, the white people who want 
to associate with negroes and the negroes who want to be of- 
fensive and who delight in forcing the white man to deal with 
him as an equal, There will be no place at this library for 
the white person who does not want to associate with negroes 
and no place for the negroes who do not want to do anything 
which will offend the white man, if there are any such negroes 
in Washington. I believe the negroes teach their children here 
to be as offensive to the whites as possible. The old and the 
young of the Negro race here are doing well their part of build- 
ing up a contempt of the white race for the negroes. 

On street cars, on railway trains, and in passenger waiting 
rooms, where the two races are forced to occupy the same 
seats and sit side by side, there is built up a race hatred that 
will eventually make the Negro bitterly hated by the white 
race, and which hatred will go far toward the destruction of 
the Negro race. The Negro race must have the good will of 
the white race in order to exist among the white race, The 
negro can only live in white United States by the grace of the 
white man. Why the negroes do not strive in season and out 
of season for the good will of the white man by which good 
will the negroes only can live, I do not know. Many negroes 
of the South see in the white man their friends and are day 
by day building up a good feeling between the races, The 
negroes of the South are making themselves a place by being 
courteous and polite to the white man and his folks. The 
negroes of the North are destroying the chance they have by 
attempting to force themselves where they are not wanted and 
by being insolent and offensive. Many negroes in the South 
would not under any circumstances come in at the front door 
of a white home unless specifically requested to do so. They 
do not want to use a white waiting room or ride on a train in 
the white coach if it offends the white man or white woman or 
white child in the least. These kind of negroes are the saving 
power of the Negro race. You have very few or none of them 
in the North. The average negro of the North takes a special 
pride in making himself offensive to the white race. He wants 
to ride with the white folks, He wants to use the same wait- 
ing room, He wants to use the same libraries, the same schools, 
and the same boarding house. He wants to live in the white 
neighborhood of the towns. He wants to do all this not be- 
cause he loves the white folks but because he hates the white 
race and wants to show them he is their equal and their su- 
perior. He wants to do all these things not in order to be 
polite but to be obnoxious. You have here in Washing- 
ton probably the most beautiful passenger station in the world, 
with hundreds of most splendid seats. You have worlds of 
space there and hundreds of seats for the negroes who want to 
be vicious and offensive to the white race and who gloat over 
making white folks sit by them, regardless of whether the 
white folks want to sit by them or not. You have in that wait- 
ing room not a single seat nor a square inch of space for the 
negroes who do not want to be offensive, who do not want to 
sit by white folks if not desired, and who prefer to sit with 
their own race and foster a good feeling between the races. 
You have in that waiting room all space for the whites who 
want to associate with negroes. There is no space for the white 
man, woman, or child who does not want to sit with strange, 
offensive negroes and who prefer to associate with the white 
race, 

Millions and millions of the people’s money have been spent 
and are spent each year on dozens of most beautiful parks 
here in Washington, and most splendid music is furnished—for 
whom? For only the whites who want to associate with 
negroes, who want to smell the cigar smoke puffed in his face 
by an offensive negro, who likes to have them walk in front 
of him and talk loudly, regardless of where he may move, 
and who prefers the boisterous laugh of the crowd of negroes 
in front of him to the music. These parks and music are also 
for the special use of the negroes who want to and do get a 
special satisfaction out of so far as possible appropriating all 
the parks and all the music to themselves by so acting as to 
prevent the white people from enjoying either. We need a few 
parks for the negroes who live in Washington and who do not 
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want to be obnoxious—if there are such here. There ought to 
be some provision for the whites—and I know there are thou- 
sands of them—who want a breath of fresh air without being 
compelled to associate with offensive negroes, 

Oh, the disgrace of the negro situation here in Washington! 
We have here in Washington a so-called reformatory for girls. 
It is filled up with negro girls and a few white girls. In other 
words, if a white girl makes a mistake or does some wrong 
for which she should be corrected she is forced to live with a 
bunch of negroes in order that she, a white girl, may be made 
better. The gang in authority in Washington who causes 
this to be done ought to be forced to eat with negroes, sleep 
with negroes, live with negroes, smell negroes, and work at 
hard labor with negroes in a penitentiary for and during the 
full end and term of their natural lives. 

Gentlemen of the committee, the race problem will be solved 
when the negro race and the white race find out that the 
thing to do is to do that which will cause the least friction 
between the two races and promote the best feeling between the 
white man aud the colored man. [Applause.] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, some weeks ago while I was 
not in the Chamber several gentlemen took a kindly interest in 
the biH to establish a Code of the Laws of the United States, 
which passed the House two years and four days ago, and made 
inquiry as to what had become of it during the last two years. 
I can not now go into this in much detail, but I can perhaps 
answer a few of the questions that were asked at that time. 
Let me preface my remarks by saying a word in respect to the 
history of what was done before the bill left here. Twenty-two 
months of hard work were put on the Dill before it came 
into the House. We had the assistance and encouragement of 
more than 100 Members of this House who came in to see 
us and personally observed just what was being done. We 
followed the plans of the old, original, Revised Statutes, tak- 
ing advantage of that experience, and, we hope, considerably 
improved the work that was done, especially as we had more 
time in which to do it. 

HE WANTED TO LOAN ANOTHER BILLION, 

The bill passed the House May 16, 1921, unanimously. As far 
as I know, no other man who ever tried a lawsuit has ever made 
any objection to the bill. We sent the bill to every depart- 
ment, and some of them helped us considerably, For example, 
the War Department made a very careful research of the bill as 
it affected laws respecting the Army. They found two mistakes, 
which we were very glad to correct. I was glad to be able to 
say that we found that in their array of military law there 
were 27 omissions, which we had supplied and which they 
inserted. Other departments took different views. The then 
Secretary of the Treasury, for example, found a “ terrific blunder 
of such serious character“ that he stated the bill could not pos- 
sibly be any good. It seems a law had been passed authorizing 
an issue of $1,000,000,000 of Liberty bonds. The law was 
executed. That gentleman was greatly distressed to find that It 
was not included. He said the $1,000,000,000 worth of bonds 
were out, and it would be very embarrassing if they did not have 
anything to stand behind them; he was not quite sure whether 
the bonds could ever be paid. I suggested that since the law had 
been executed and was not in effect any more it would certainly 
be very embarrassing if we reenacted it, as we would if we in- 
cluded it in this bill, because he could then issue another 
$1,000,000,000 worth of bonds. I said I did not believe that was 
the best thing to do. I asked him who his attorney was, and he 
said that it was not practical to say. Gentlemen can judge 
from this of the kind of some of the help that we received. 

NAVY THROWS OUT 71 SECTIONS ee BRST OF OUR INFORMATION AND 


The Secretary of the Navy called our attention to the fact 
that the rear admirals, the General Staff, the war council, and 
some other great men had very carefully considered certain legis- 
lation enacted by Congress and had reached the conclusion that 
it cold not be put into effect, and not being putable, so to speak, 
“it evidently was not in effect,” and therefore it would be neces- 
sary for us to drop those laws out of the bill. Not being gifted 
with any special authority we did not feel that we could drop 
them out, and we declined to do so. Let me show you a little 
something else about that Navy Department. They called 
attention to 71 sections which “tọ the best of their information 
and belief” were not any longer the law. 

Just exactly what would you do, gentlemen, if you were a 
judge and a fellow laid a brief before you in which he stated 
that to the best of his information and belief such and such 
was the law? That is the way they started. What it neatly 
meant was that there were certain sections of our law they ha 
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entirely overlooked and did not have. We looked the stuff 
over very carefully. And there was one thing we thought was 
open to debate, and I think we took their advice. We had the 
very liberal assistance of gentlemen who wanted to leave out 
the law which was about a matter of precedence. 

Mr. HUDSPETH, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. In a minute. There are certain sections they 
wanted to omit, because “to the best of their information and 
belief” they were not there. I think they are right about it, 
“to the best of their information and belief.” [Laughter.] But I 
am referring to questions of precedence ordered omitted because 
the war council, the General Staff, and three or four rear 
admirals objected and ordered it not to be put in; high treason; 
ought to be court-martialed and shot. They called attention 
to the little headlines at the head of sections, which are 
no part of this law, specially provided, and we did not ask 
the gentlemen to do anything but take the law as it is now. 
Their taste did not approve our headlines, which are no 
part of the law, but satisfied the committee. So we did not 
change them. ‘That introduced into this matter from the 
beginning a misunderstanding, very unfortunate, and we 
were compelled to overrule many suggestions, because we 
eould not omit the law on their “information and belief.” 
They became indignant and are so still. They demanded that 
we omit the law, change our section headlines, and emit 71 
sections on their information and belief. We declined, and 
for that reason, and that alone, the Judge Advocate Generals 
and rear admirals of the second nine have kept up a continuous 
and baseless attack upon this bill, and you will see by their 
letters of May 25, 1920, and March 1, 1921, they demanded 
this omission because the General Staff and the rear admirals 
of the second nine had decided that your laws could not be put 
in effect, and they would therefore beat the bill, because we 
published the law as you made it, about who should go into 
dinner first, and hence these tears from the naval lawyers and 
rear admirals of the second nine. 

Nevertheless, these very gentlemen, who know less of the law 
than any similar force in any department, have registered more 
alleged criticisms than probably all the rest put together. Hon. 
James R. Mann once remarked to me that there was more in- 
competence in the Department of the Navy than in any other 
in Washington. You wonder why such presumption should go 
with such ignorance, but I will show you. Perhaps the greatest 
difficulty that the revisers have had has been avoiding the 
malice of people who insisted that we should leave out the law 
or should put in something that had long since ceased to be the 
law. The most egregious and unpardonable offender has been 
the Department of the Navy. 

When the Committee on Revision began this work and got it 
under way, they invited the assistance and cooperation of the 
legal staff of every department and bureau. Some of them were 
yery prompt and helpful. The War Department made a thor- 
ough and careful examination of our work, comparing it with 
their aggregation of the laws of the Army. They found two 
mistakes which we gladly corrected. They also found 27 sec- 
tions of the military law that they did not have in their com- 
pilation and promptly utilized them, giving us credit for them. 
But witness the Department of the Navy. In response to the 
committee's letter, the Secretary of the Navy at that time, on 
May 25, 1920, wrote the chairman of the committee that he had 
found many sections of the naval law of which he had never 
heard. He evidently had no intelligent compilation of the laws 
of his department with which to compare ours, but he promptly 
announced all the law he did not know was not there. 

He said on May 25, 1920: 

The department has noted a large number of sections Which fo the 


2448, 
2440, 2460, 2463, 2465, 2486, oie ae aa rer 2528, 2524, 2526, 


2773, 2775, 2784, 2815, 2899, 2900, 2915, 3019, and 3023. 


You will note at once the difference between the intelligent 
law department the Army then had and the gentlemen who had 
never tried a lawsuit who purported to be lawyers for the 
Navy. They actually expect people to give consideration to 
the criticisms of men who undertake to write a law brief 
beginning “to the best of its information and belief” this is 
not the law. That there should be anybody in the world so 
supremely ignorant as to ask a committee to accept such a 
statement on information and belief as of any value is almost 
beyond imagination. We knew, of course, then, that there was 
nobody down there who could be of any assistance to us, and 
we have never had any reason to change our minds since May 
25, 1920. 
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NAVY SAYS CAN’T USD THE LAW CONGRESS MADE AND CODIFIER MUST 
OMIT IT, 

But that was mild. Turn to the last page of the letter of May 
25, 1920, which reads as follows: 

Section 2757 demotes rear admirals instead of tin 
8 as was intended by section 8 of the ack Pe October 3 1817 

urther, so much of said act as eg that brigadier generals of 
the Army shall hereafter rank relatively with rear admirals of the 
lower half of ‘the grade is defective and it bas n i le to 
put it into operation, for which reason the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have requested its repeal, It is the opinion of the depart- 
ment, therefore, that all reference to relative rank between brigadier 
generals and rear admirals of the lower half of the grade should be 
omitted. The provision of section 1446, Revised Statutes, ranking 
commodores with brigadier generals is still in force and should be 
included in this section, 

The gentleman gravely states that the law embodied in sec- 
tion 2757 “is defective and it has been impossible to put it 
into operation, for which reason the War and Navy Depart- 
ments have requested its repeal. It is the opinion of the de- 
partment, therefore, that all reference to relative rank between 
brigadier generals and rear admirals of the lower half of the 
grade should be omitted.” We, of course, explained to them 
that we had no place in our plan that permitted us to omit 
any law. Of course you realize, gentlemen, that a man must 
be either extremely ignorant or wholly lacking in personal in- 
tegrity to ask a committee to omit the law, but what shall 
we say of a man who} after being thoroughly informed of the 
situation, came back a year later on March 1, 1921, and re- 
peated and again urged that we should omit that law, the letter 
reading as follows: 4 

The clause in the act of October 6, 1917, was the subject of the 
fullest consideration by the experts in both the War and Navy Depart- 
men including the neral and the war council, with the re- 
sult that the two departments agreed that this provision could net be 

t into effect, and concurred in recommendations to Congress that it 
e repealed. inasmuch as the said provision could not be put into 
effect, its repeal would serve no purpose other than to eliminate it from 
the statutes, thereby preventing confusion which it might cause in the 
minds of those not familiar with the subject; whether repealed or not, 
the fact wouid be that it was not in effect and could not be put into 
effect, and therefore could not be regarded as a provision of law which 
was in effect in 1919. 

As a matter of fact, gentlemen, you see at a glance why it 
is that the Navy Department has accumulated more alleged 
errors than anybody else, or than all the rest, probably. They 
were determined that we should omit the law, and we incurred 
their rancor and vicious opposition from that moment till now 
because we would not omit the law. 

NAVY INSISTS CAN'T ADMINISTER NAVY IF LAW ON SEATS AT DINNER BE 
PUBLISHED. - 

If it were a matter of any importance it would be easy to 
understand, but as you glance at the letter of May 25, 1920, 
you will see that it is nothing at all but a little matter of 
social prestige, of what they call “precedence —a quarrel as 
to whether a brigadier general or a rear admiral of the lower 
grade shall go in to dinner first—and, gentlemen, as astounding 
as you may consider it, they actually tell us that “it has been 
impossible to put it into operation”; and later they tell us 
that they could not administer the Navy unless we leave 
it out. 

Kitchener, of Khartoum, once told me that with a commis- 
sioner from France and one from Germany, he representing 
Great Britain, he took part in investigating some points on the 
African coast line, each having a ship of his own. They went 
ashore in one boat every day, and the other two gentlemen 
quarreled constantly over a point of precedence as to which of 
them should go ashore first, until finally one day one of them 
fell into the water during the quarrel; and afterwards they 
went in three boats, An immense percentage of the obstacles 
that have been so viciously thrust in the way of this great code 
has been because the Navy did not want a rear admiral of the 
second nine to go in to dinner alongside a brigadier general. I 
have too much respect for the Government of the United States 
to state in full my views of such conduct; but you will see at 
once, gentlemen, that anything coming from the Navy must be 
discounted at least 99 per cent. 

When House bill 9389 passed the House in December, 1920, 
they went into spasms because we did not omit the law, rushed 
down and told the Senate committee that they could not ad- 
minister the Navy if this code went into effect, and began piling 
up an array of infinitesimal and contemptible criticisms. For 
example, in their first essay of May 25, 1920, they criticized 
section 2437 of House bill 9889, which is now section 2438 of 
House bill 12. We were worrying a bit over that and had about 
decided to make a slight change, and were glad to have their 
correction and made it. The first section, of course, in the Navy 
had their exact approval, which was just the way they wanted 
it; but when they found we had not omitted the rest they 
began by starting in again with another criticism of that sec- 
tion. Either they were ignorant when they made the first one 
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or they were malicious when they attacked it again, and they 
were both. Let us proceed another step in reviewing their 
letter of May 25, 1920, showing the basis of the work which is 
still hurling bricks at this committee. 

NAVY REQUIRES HEADLINES IN CODE BILL BE CHANGED, 

We asked the Department of the Navy, as we did the others, 
to compare our compilation of their laws with their own and 
to tell us what, if any, we had omitted and what dead law 
we had inserted, They evidently did not know that that was 
all they could do, and they proceed to make 103 criticisms 
of the wording of the headlines to the various sections in 
the code. This bill especially provides that the headlines are 
no part of the law. They were simply matters of taste and 
were written by the chairman and the revisers and the com- 
mittee. Naturally, we felt that our taste was sufficient, and 
we did not ask for their criticisms; but, instead of proceeding 
to look up the law, they stated that “to the best of their in- 
formation and belief,” and gave full rein to their literary 
tastes and interests, changing the heading of one section from 
“Dentists’ qualifications” to “ Qualifications for appointment 
to Dental Corps”; changing “Enlisted strength” to En- 
listed strength defined,” and so on ad infinitum. The com- 
mittee, with their strenuous and extensive duties, found them- 
selves unable to give consideration to the literary tastes of 
gentlemen who knew no law. By the time they had read our 
disposition of their original criticisms, some of which were 
adopted, the alleged lawyers from the Navy were far beyond 
control, and since then, over and over again, they have multi- 
plied and dignified every possibility to make a suggestion into 
sowe criticism. One of the greatest mistakes of this Govern- 
ment is having Judge Advocates General of the Navy who 
never studied law. No man who never studied law should be 
permitted to occupy such a position. 

RRAR ADMIRAL OF SECOND NINE’S DINNER SEAT AT STAKE. 

The whole difficulty has been because some Judge Advocate 
General, like the present one, a rear admiral, is worried about 
where he will sit at dinner when a brigadier general comes in, 
and has kept the gentlemen doing the work on the jump to 
find more and more imaginary objections. 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy recently said in testi- 
fying before a Senate committee that they had three Judge 
Advocates General in St. Elizabeths Hospital, I am going to be 
perfectly frank and say that from the best of our observation 
of the Judge Advocates General during this great work, every 
one of them ought to be in St. Elizabeths, and we suggest that 
as un improvement in the Navy legal department. 

A few months ago for the first time we finally got somebody 
in the Navy to give us the name of some lawyer that was work- 
ing at it, and they did, two very pleasant gentlemen, neither of 
whom ever tried a lawsuit. The chairman, after a conference 
with them, found 41 things they suggested, most of which did 
not amount to anything, and conceded their being placed in the 
book as perfecting amendments and so wrote the chairman of 
the Senate committee and suggested that when he brought the 
pill in, he might make those amendments, At that time they 
bad brought with them about 90 others and it was absolutely 
agreed between the gentlemen and myself in my office that 
practically all of them were not worthy of consideration and 
should be eliminated from the question. After returning to the 
Judge Advocate General and rear admiral of the lower half of 
the grade, whose place at dinner was at stake, they repeated 
the 41 that we had already agreed to put in and turned up with 
96 more alleged criticisms, most of which they had already 
conceded to be of no value. Gentlemen of the House, this was 
done simply because we would not let them compel us to omit 
the laws of the land from the code of its laws, and not one of 
those objections was made in good faith, all just a malicious 
effort to make trouble, 

WHY AREN'T ALLEGED ERRORS CORRECTED, IF ANY? 

The committee has been told by the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Revision that the Navy had some objections, 
Well, why does he not state them like I have? Why does he 
not say they are right? He has received from the House com- 
mittee a full and clear analysis of even these 96, most of which 
were supremely silly. His committee has been drawing $6,800 
a year for revision of the laws. Why should he not sit down 
and go to work, and if 96 of them are right, say so and amend 
the bill? That is what he is appointed for. The House com- 
mittee gave 22 months to this work. Is there some society gen- 
tleman whose fingers must not be stained with a few minutes’ 
honest toil? If there are some objections that are good, he 
ought to be just as able as the House committee to find them, 
and he is just as much at liberty to move their insertion. We 
will be glad to have the arguments in favor of why the Navy 
thinks the law should be omitted and why we should follow the 
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“best of its information and belief.” If there are no arguments 
in favor of that view, let us hear no more about it and let us 
take up something serious and finish this great bill, which has 
cost so much time and so much honest effort and which is so 
enthusiastically indorsed by members of the Cabinet, by solici- 
tors of the departments, by United States judges, by great 
authors of the law, and by eminent attorneys, 

Mr. HUDSPETH. I have complimented the gentleman from 
Kansas here on this floor and other places upon the efficient 
work performed in regard to the recodifying of the law. Will 
the gentleman from Kansas kindly state, I have inquiries from 
lawyers every day, when this work will be available for the 
law libraries? 

Mr. LITTLE. I have only 10 minutes, and I am endeavoring 
to make the most of It. It went over, and as soon as it landed 
there I afterwards found that there were a great series of 
underground attacks being made on it which I could not locate 
then. I found much came from alleged law clerks in the de- 
partments who were mad because they could not dictate to the 
committee. I called the attention of one of the bigger ones to 
the fact that the lawyers on this committee had an active prac- 
tice combined of something like 400 years, and I wished they 
would get somebody to examine them who had been in a court. 
These men then went to the Senate, apparently, and then we 
heard this talk about mistakes. Nobody in that committee has 
ever suggested to us any mistakes he had located, and I have 
sought eagerly for them. At this time, as far as I know, every 
department except the Navy has withdrawn every suggestion 
about a correction except those in which our committee con- 
curred and asked such amendments be made, We have offered 
66 amendments to the original bill. I have shown the status 
as it went there. Now, what has become of it? Gentlemen, I 
am very much better prepared than several weeks ago to answer 
that. For 20 months till yesterday no committee has held any 
meeting on House bill 12 or given it any examination whatever. 
They had a meeting yesterday. Now, is not that progress? 
You do not look pleased; I thought you would. They did; and 
some one is, he says, at work. Just hov; much work—the 4th 
of March this Congress expires—just how much work anybody 
is going to do In two months on 2,000,000 words I do not know. 
You can figure it out yourself. There are 10,700 and more sec- 
tions; and I am going to ask you, gentlemen, would you think 
of beginning an examination now after holding it up for 20 
months? Would any man in good faith make such a pretense 
of work on such a bill? 

I am going to say this, just between us now, not for publica- 
tion, that in my judgment every man who approached it with 
a particle of good faith had, within 12 months after it passed 
the House, fully presented every objection that he had to it, 
and criticisms which originated a year after it passed here were 
made merely to occasion confusion and delay. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr, LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, Has the gentleman in mind the 
date when the Senate created the committee to take charge of 
this matter and pass upon the bill which was sent to the 
Senate by the gentleman's committee? 

Mr. LITTLE. It is a committee like ours. It is about two 
years, with only three members. Senator Ernst is chairman, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. About two years ago? 

Mr. LITTLE. Before it left this House, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will ask, When did the bill leave 
this House? 

Mr. LITTLE. May 16, 1921. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And when did this Senate com- 
mittee hold the first meeting? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yesterday. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. LITTLE. Could I ask for three minutes more? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have not any time. 

Mr. LITTLE. I would like to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, some very ludicrous situa- 
tions occur from time to time in this House. The Corpus 
Christi project, from both an economic and strategic standpoint, 
is a fixed policy of the Government, and it is so big and neces- 
sary to our progress, that it is not dependent upon the pork 
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barrel for its life or destiny. When the distinguished subcom- 
mittee having the river and harbor appropriations in charge 
reached that item, General Taylor testified, and the whole 
inquiry was conducted by our able friend from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp], and that portion of the hearing speaks such volumes 
on that question that I ask, if there is no objection, that I may 
put the whole questions and answers in the Recorp in connec- 
tion with my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to incorporate in the Recor the matter indicated. 
Is: there objection? 

There was no objection.- 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not take the time to read it. I will 
insert the entire hearing in the Recorp. It is as follows: 

CHANNEL FROM ABANSAS PASS TO CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


Mr. Srarrorp. The next item is the channel from Aransas Pass to 
Corpus Christi, for which you estimate $750,000 to be expended on 
improvement work in, the next year and 81 000 for Co 
gressman WURZBACH, of Texas, appeared 
advocacy of this pro and directed attention to the bill he had 
introduced (H. R. 21) providing for its construction and mainte- 
nance: Describe: generally t important project. 

General TAyrorR. The reason for the recommendation for the im- 

rovement of the channel to Corpus Christi is that southwestern Texas 
developing at a v rapid rate, and the need of additional shipping 
facilities is, very evident, Galveston is the nearest point to Corpus 


Mr. Starronp. And how far away is Galveston? 

General TAYLOR. About 180 miles. There has been a project for a 
channel into Aransas Pass, with a terminal just inside of the pass. 
Several times facilities for making shipments haye been developed, but 
almost as soon as they have been developed and started in operation a 
hurricane has destroyed them. The object now is to provide a harbor 
where it will be sheltered from hurricane effects. There were several 
localities considered and investigated: with a view to the establishment, 
as the law said, of “a safe and adequate harbor.” After very careful 
consideration Corpus Christi was selected as the proper point. 

Mr. STAFFORD. t other places: were: considered? 

General TAYLOR.. Rockport,. the city of Aransas Pass, on the main- 
Jand, and Harbor Island, near the entrance. Those three places and 
Corpus Christi were all considered, and Corpus Christi was selected 
for various reasons, one being that there are four- railroads. entering 
Corpus Christi; another, it is the largest place and is the business 
center of that country. Everything pointed to Corpus Christi as 
being the better place for à large development, and I see no reason 
why a port there comparable to Galveston. should not develop in the 
future. It will affect a very large section of country in southwest 
Texas and all of the country tributary to that section. 

Mr. Starronp. This is an entirely new project? 

General TAYLOR; Yes, sir. There has n a 12-foot channel, but 
that is not sufficient for deep-draft ships. 

Mr. Srarronb. That also shoaled by reason of prior hurricanes? 
< General TAYLOR. Yes, sir. They tried to run a small boat from 
Corpus Christi to Galveston, but any boat that could operate in a 
12-foot channel was. unsafe in, the Gu 

Mr. Srarrom. What character of traffic is likely to develop with 
fhe improvement of this harbor? 

General TAYLOR: It will be a large cotton shipping point, for in- 
ytance, and general merchandise will come in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the total cost of this project? 

General Tarro The total cost is estimated at $5,051,900, of 
which the United States is to contribute $1,394,800, The local in- 
terests are to contribute the balance 

Mr. Starrorp. None of this work will be done until the local in- 
terests manifest their willingness to actually raise the necessary 
money to go ahead? 

General TAYLOR. They have manifested that: interest already; they 
have had a State law passed providing that a certain amount of taxes 
Is allowed to be used for this work; the city of Corpus Christi has 
undertaken. to raise a large amount of money and, I believe, they will 

to go ahead with their part of the work as soon as we are. 
TAFFORD. Does this consist of building jetties? 

General Taytor. No; our work is altogether dredging; dredging the 
channel across Corpus Christi Bay. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Will the National Government undertake any other 
work for the nrunict ? 

General TAYLOR. No; they will do all of their own work. Their 
work is dredging the harbor basin, making some jetties for protection 
of the 5 into the harbor, building wharves and slips, and all 
accessory work. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Will this be contract work or Government work? 

General Tarror. Contract work. 

Mr. Srarrorp. Suppose that one-half of this amount should be made 
available, what work would be dene? 

General TAYLOR. If one-half of the amount were made available, 
then one-half of the work would be done, and I am not certain whether 
it would be advantageous to do it or no 
` Mr. Starrorp. It is not certain that the money which is to be 
Wir by ae municipality will absolutely be available during the 
comin, ear 

Genaral ‘Taynor. They think it will be available by the Ist of March; 
they are 2 to meet all the requirements imposed upon them by 
the Ist of March. 


You will observe that General Taylor showed that he had 
provided $750,000 for the project and $10,000 for its. mainte- 
nance, and the whole matter was practically approved and passed 
upon by our friend from Wisconsin. It passed his vigilant 
eye. Thereafter, after the whole hearings on this subject were 
over, our distinguished colleague from Texas [Mr. WURZBACH] 
went to the chairman of the committee and said he wanted to 
be heard on that item; that he had a bill to cover it, a private 
bill, and he wanted to be heard on it. The chairman [Mr. 
ANTHONY] told him that the whole matter had been passed, 
and it was too late. But out of courtesy to him our distin- 


guished! colleague from Wisconsin [Mr: Srarrorp], as he always 
does to help a fellow out, before the hearings were printed, 
preluded that feature—the first question asked in the hearing— 
with this statement: 

Mr. Srarronb. The next item n 
Corpus Christi, for which 255 net STE OG 5 faery A 
improvement work in the next year and $10,000 for maintenance. 
Congressman WURZBACH, of Texas, appeared before the subcommittee 
2% aaa Buna 
nance, Describe generally frat Satan sade nie 5 15 

That reference to Mr. Wunznach was put in after the hearings 
were had, but before they were printed. I do not blame the 
gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. Srarrorp]. He knows how 
beneficial that is to a Congressman 

Mr. STAFFORD. Especially to: a Republican Congressman: 
from Texas 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; especially when he is the only Re- 
pobiisen from Texas, and the administration wanted to help 

out. But when Mr. Despsry’s amendment was offered 

yesterday—keep this in mind, gentlemen, that General Taylor 
and the A had already taken care of Corpus Christi 
in its bill—but when the amendment was offered to puta lot of 
“pork-barrel” items in it, here is what happened. Mr. Map- 
DEN was speaking, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wunz- 
BACH] tried to get in a question. I read from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. of yesterday, page 2023: 

Mr. Wönznach. Wi e gen 

Mr. MADDEN. I do — * yield. 3 

Then, on page 2024: 


aes Wvazeacu. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman PAN state it in 


Mr. KINDrep. I rise in sitio t : 
28 beg oppo: n to the pro forma amendment. Am 


The 1 A 
ae <a arn nae ae Ee New York is recognized in oppo- 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wunznach] did not get in 
there. Now, after the Dempsey amendment was offered, here 
are some more attempts to get in. On page 2025: 

Mr. Wurzsacn. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the first word. 

Usually it is the last word, but. he wanted to get in first. 
(Laughter.] I read further: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wil gnize 
ming in opposition to the re Bis ein n 

The gentleman from Wyoming was recognized. Then While 
the gentleman from Wyoming was speaking the gentleman from. 
Texas [Mr, WurzsacH] asked, Will the gentleman yield?” 
And the gentleman from Wyoming replied, “No; I can not. L 
have only five minutes.” 

Then the Dempsey amendment was passed by a vote of 152. 
ayes to 44 noes. Was the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wurz- 
BACH] responsible for that? No. If he had not been here, it 
would have passed just the same. But long after it passed, 
after nine pages of debate on the Muscle Shoals. proposition, 
here is where our friend comes in. He got up over here, after 
the gentleman from California. [Mr. LINEBERGER] had moved to 
5 55 the last word on the American Legion proposition, 
an = 


Mr, Chairman, I rise in opposition to. the pro forma amendment. I 
have been trying all day to get a few words in on the river and harbor 


appropriation. have a vital interest in the matter, not a selfish, 
3 interest, but one of those interests that affect the entire State 


Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Ina moment. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman will not yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. In a minute. I always yield eventually; 
but I do not want my remarks to be interspersed with irrele- 
vant questions. From Mr. WUnznach's speech published last 
night in the Recor I read further: 

I haye heard it said that “an. honest confession is good for the 
soul,” and therefore I may frankly confess that a somewhat selfish 


interest prompts me to. favor the increase of appropriations for rivers 
and `‘ harbors— 


As if that was a matter he was about to bring to pass, 
Then Mr. WURZBACH says: 


My good and genial friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
STAFFORD], a member of the subcommittee that framed this bill, and 
who measures his words with great caution, was so impressed with the 

roject which I had theretofore briefly. presented to the subcommittee 
Pha. he was impelled when referring to it in his interrogation of 
General Taylor to state most impressively, “ General, describe generally 
that important project.” 

[Laughter.] 

Now, listen; let me repeat what Mr. WourzBAon says: 

The project which I had theretofore briefly presented to the subcom- 
mittee that he was impelled, in referring to it in his interrogation of 
General Taylor, to state most impressively, “ General, describe gener- 
ally this important project.” 
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Mr, ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Not yet. I have not got to the yielding 
point yet. [Laughter.] Mr. WurzsacH also said: — 
t rediction I made several months ago, that San Antonio 
ne N : risti will become the twin-city metropolis of the great 
Southwest. The benefit of a deep-water port at Corpus Christi to the 
farming and live-stock interests of all that section will be enormous. 
It will cause thousands of acres of our virgin soil now lying in pas- 
tures and used for purposes only to cleared and plowed and 
put in a state of cultivation, and all that section made to blossom as a 
rose and make it the garden spot of the world. Where the forks-in- 


x res now stand will spring villages, villa, will 
8 6 5 —— into cities, and tee will 1 ann trenle 
fheir population, and there will be happiness and prosperity for all. 


You understand he did not say all this here on the floor in 
his five minutes; but that is what he extended in the Recorb, 
several pages of it. [Laughter.] But here when he rose to that 
pro forma amendment and spoke that five minutes, hoping to 
extend this speech in the Recorp, he said: 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remar 

Mr. Starrorp said, “I object.” He did not have any right 
to put this speech in the Recorp, but he went back to his office 
and extended his five-minute remarks into this magnificent 
speech and put it in, over objection and against the rules of 
the House. Here is the keynote of the transaction 

Mr. ARENTZ, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman ought not to bother me. 
The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ] ought to know the 
rules, and he sought to be placed where he should know the 
rules of the Senate as well. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I do not want to have a misstatement made. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no misstatement. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not yield, and I ask the Chair not to 
allow the gentleman from Nevada to interrupt me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is the keynote of the whole proposi- 
tion. Mr. Wurzpacn said: 0 . 

veral months ago, that San tonio 
a Sede N toni mt ‘the 2 — eity 5 of the great 
Southwest— > 

And so on. That is the keynote of the whole proposition. 
That is the ludicrousness of the situation, I will state to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Not now. I will yield to the gentleman 
later. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I just want to state—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to let you do it till I get 
ready. Here is the ludicrousness of it. Mr. Wurzpacu and his 
friends went from one side to the other of the fourteenth dis- 
trict of Texas and said, “ There is just one way to get Corpus 
Christi taken care of. The Republicans are in power and I am 
the only Republican from Texas. They will listen to me. They 
will do more for me than they will for a Democrat. Hlect me 
and I will take care of Corpus Christi.” 

The Texas people are just like anybody else. They wanted to 
take care of Corpus Christi. In the fourteenth district they 
want pork just like the people do in your district, and believing 
him they elected WUnzBacH. They elected him and he has got 
to make it appear that he got the goods, Did he get the goods? 
No. Let me show you. It was Texas Democrats that put that 
increase in the bill, not WUnznacn. Let me show you the names 
of the Texas Democrats who voted for it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, Worzsacu’s administration was 
against it. Did not Mr. Mappen, the great he-Republican of you 
all, speak against it? Did he not fight it? Did he not try to 
whip you boys into line? Did not the great floor leader, Mr. 
MonDELL, oppose it and try to defeat it? Did not your distin- 
guished chairman from Minnesota, Mr. ANDERSON, one of the 
leading leaders that you have on this side of the House—did 
he not oppose it? Did not your great big floor manipulator 
from Ohio, my good friend Just Bod, oppose it? Did not the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. Burton, oppose it? Why, 
your leaders tried to kill it; but Texas Democrats like Box; 
and Briccs, and BUCHANAN, and CONNALLY, and GARNER, and 
Garrett, and LANHAM, and MANSFIELD, and Sanpers stood up 
with the rest of the meat getters and helped put that in there. 
[Laughter.] Why, it was not Wurzpacn who managed it; and 
when Wurzpacu sends this speech out to those 300,000 people 
in that fourteenth district he ought to let them know that the 
whole thing was cut and dried by a Democratic meat bloc and 
not by the Republicans. It was the Democrats from all over 
this House who wanted it; who took in a few of you Repub- 


licans with them and put it over your administration. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now I will yield to my friend from Nevada. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I just want to say to my friend from Texas 
3 compared to him Wunznack is a modest and shrinking 

0 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; he is almost as shrinking as the 
distinguished gentleman from Nevada who will shrink out of 
the House on March 4. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman from Tennessee give 
me five minutes more? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was not one of the Texas men who voted for 
that $19,000,000 increase, because I believed that asa matter of 
justice and not as a pork-barrel matter Corpus Christi would be 
taken care of and that every other project that ought to be 
taken care of would be taken care of by the bill itself without 
that $19,000,000 increase. I am one of the few men in this 
House who stands consistently for a budget system. It is the 
only way on earth we will ever cut down expenses. I vote 


‘against my own interest sometimes in upholding the President's 


Budget. Why, the President's Budget sets this item at $27,- 
000,000, To show that the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin and the distinguished gentleman from Kansas were liberal 
on this matter they increased it $10,000,000, because in their 
bill they gave $37,000,000, and I was for upholding the Budget, 
and Mr. Dempsey and his meat getters then increased it to 
$56,589,910. 

What is the Budget? It is just this, that the President, who 
is responsible to the people for the manner in which they are 
taxed, shall have a survey made of the available income of this 
country, and then, taking all the manifold interests of the 
Ndtion into consideration, he maps out the maximum expendi- 
tures that can be made along certain lines that will come within 
that income. Unless there is a Budget of that kind strictly 
adhered to there is but one thing staring this great Republic 
in the face, and that is bankruptcy. We have got to hold to a 
budget system and keep within budget maximums, and as long 
as I am a Member of this House I am going to continue to do 
it. I am going to fight for upholding the President's Budget, 
whether it is a Democratic or Republican one. I am going to 
stand behind the President in keeping down the expenses of 
this Nation and removing the great burden from the tax-paying 
people of this country. [Applause.] 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back two minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LONDON]. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, one of the sad results of the 
World War is an all pervading cynicism. Men seem to have 
lost faith in their better selves. Appeals to idealism, appeals to 
a spiritual life, appeals to ethical and moral concepts are 
treated as the prattle of children. 

An event of portentous importance is taking place to-day in 
Europe, an event fraught with most serious danger. Five times 
since the armistice has France threatened to invade German 
territory, and twice she has invaded it. France is now in pos- 
session of the coal-producing region of Germany. The British 
Parliament is not in session, but the radical and labor repre- 
sentatives of the British Parliament have given expression to a 
protest against the invasion. In Sweden an appeal has been 
made that the League of Nations take up the question, but the 
League of Nations is an abortion. It has neither moral nor any 
other force. It has no prestige. No one respects it. Its eupho- 
nious name can not conceal the rascalities committed by the 
Versailles treaty. 

The American Congress should not be silent. The voice of 
America should be heard in this crisis. There is no other voice 
that can speak with authority. Europe has become Balkanized. 
It has been split up into numerous little nationalities and 
States, each jealous of the rest, and all coveting their neighbors’ 
goods. The two greatest powers on the Continent of Europe, 
outside of Russia, are France and Germany. Unfortunately 
for France, the population of Germany keeps on growing, and, 
in spite of the increase of her territory as a result of the Ver- 
sailles treaty, the population of France has diminished. The 
world can not accommodate France by killing off 25,000,000 or 
80,000,000 of Germans so that the French and German popula- 
tions may be numerically equal, The policy of France is actu- 
ated by fear and by the hatred which is born of fear. 

Germany was mutilated by the terms of the Versailles treaty. 
Through the loss of all her colonies she lost many sources of 
raw material so essential to her manufactures. She was 
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stripped of a substantial part of her European population. 
She was deprived of her merchant fleet. Her organization 
for commerce with the outside world was shattered. She was 
deprived of a large portion of her iron and coal producing sec- 
tions. The principal means of communication were put under 
the control of the Reparation Commission. An army, the main- 
tenance of which costs Germany more than her entire army 
and navy cost her annually before the war, was placed upon 
her soil. 

The powers of the Reparation Commission practically de- 
stroyed Germany as a sovereign power. 

Not content with having divested Germany of a substantial 
portion of her population, of her territory in Europe, of all her 
colonies, and of many of her resources, an indemnity has been 
imposed which can not be paid without dooming to serfdom 
more than one generation of the German people. 

It is under the pretext of enforcing the collection of this 
uncollectible indemnity that the invasion of the Ruhr region 
is undertaken. 

The doctrine which permitted the imprisonment or the 
physical punishment of a debtor for the nonpayment of debt has 


long ago been repudiated. It was the South American states-, 


man, Drago, who enunciated the doctrine which was vigorously 
supported by Roosevelt that at least so far as the American 
continent is concerned no attempt shall be made to collect debts 
from a nation by force. 

The invasion of the Ruhr can have only one meaning and 
only one real object: It is to permanently strangle German 
industry, to prevent her industrial and commercial revival, 
and to enable the steel industrialists of France to add to their 
acquisitions of the iron region of Lorraine the coal regions of 
Germany. 

The myth of the “one guilty nation” has by this time been 
disposed of. No serious student of history has ever believed_it. 
It was a convenient war propaganda to divide the world Ito 
two groups—one endowed with all the noble qualities and con- 
tending for the highest ideals of democracy, the other represent- 
ing an incarnation of all that is evil. Some people would want 
us even now to forget that when the European war began the 
Allies had on their side the autocrat of all the Russias, the 
King of Serbia, and the Mikado of Japan as a good counter- 
part of the Kaiser of Germany, the Emperor of Austria, and 
the Sultan of Turkey. While there is division of opinion as to 
whether the Czar of Russia or the Kaiser of Germany was 
responsible for the initial move which brought about the World 
War, I have not any doubt that it was German military strategy 
which determined when and where the first blow should be 
struck. 

Analyzed in the light of the facts which we now possess, 
Germany was ready to strike while everyone around her was 
getting ready. No one nation can be charged with the sole re- 
sponsibility for the European war. It was preceded by a severe 
imperialistic contest for colonies, for world markets, for the 
absorption of the weaker nations, for the acquisition of new 
sources of raw material and of new markets, by commercial 
rivalry, by the endeavor of Germany to establish a competitive 
route by land to penetrate Asia Minor, by dynastic intrigues, 
the fanning of national and racial hatreds, and by the artificial 
stimulation of the war spirit. 

As I said four years ago in one of my speeches on this floor: 

Europe was first an armed camp, then it became a slaughterhouse, 
and it a madhouse now. 

It is inevitable that the invasion of German territory should 
lead to a revival of the war spirit. France, which has been 
complaining of kaiserism—and there is no doubt that the pres- 
ence of a militaristic caste in Germany was a constant source of 
danger to her—is playing into the hands of the junkers and of 
the old military clique. Is there any surer way of destroying 
the confidence of the German people in their present Govern- 
ment than the humiliating of the Government by what amounts 
to a forcible annexation of German territory? How long can a 
self-conscious and self-respecting people tolerate foreign mili- 
tary domination? 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. LONDON. 

Mr. GARNER. 
to do something. 
try do? 

Mr. LONDON. I would have the American Congress express 
in kind but solemn words a desire that the invaded territory 
be evacuated. I would ask that the President be instructed to 
mediate. I would urge the convocation of an international 
economic conference. I believe that, in the name of the joint 
sacrifices made by the United States in the war, France owes 


Will the gentleman yield? 

I will yield to the gentleman. 

The gentleman said that this country ought 
What would the gentleman have this coun- 


a respectful hearing to the American Congress. While France 
relied for sustenance in her distress on czarism, it was not 
czarism that saved her; it was the American democracy that 
finnlly saved her. [Applause.] 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. What does the gentleman think Ger- 
ra eres civilization for the ravages she committed from 1914 
to 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, please, can the gentleman for a moment 
abandon this war talk about ravages? War is destruction. 
There is no mercy; there is no humanity during war. There 
is no greater negation to everything human than war. 

I have no doubt that there were many acts of brutality, 
but every war is brutal, and we must abandon this war 
psychology, for it is about time to abandon it. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me ask the gentleman another ques- 
tion. Suppose the United States carried out the suggestion 
of the gentleman from New York, and France did not see fit 
to heed her admonitions. In that case what would the gen- 
tleman do? 

Mr. LONDON. The only thing that we could do would be 
to morally isolate France. The only punishment that you can 
inflict is to isolate a nation and refuse to do business with 
it. If it is right for France to invade German territory in 
order to collect money, it would be right for America to invade 
French territory to collect the $3,000,000,000 that she owes 
America, and nobody would ever think of suggesting that. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Is not France within her treaty rights 
to-day in endeavoring to collect money from Germany? 

Mr. LONDON. I want to say that that treaty has no moral 
sanction in the mind of any thinking man. The Versailles 
treaty is a treaty of violence. It was dictated by physical force, 
and one of the most infamous things committed in that treaty 
war to compel a nation to admit that it was the only gu:lty 
nation. * 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. I again ask the gentleman whether or 
not France is within her treaty rights. 

Mr. LONDON. At the present time? 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Not according to the opinion of her British 
or Italian allies. 

Mr. MacLAFFERTY. Within the gentleman’s opinion? 

Mr, LONDON. In my opinion she is not. In my opinion it 
is wrong to take the territory of another nation, which means 
taking the livelihood of the other nation. It means the enslave- 
ment of another nation. Slavery can not be defended on the 
bas's of any treaty or of any piece of paper which was dictated 
under physical coercion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, on the 12th of December last, 
when the committee had before it for consideration the bill 
H. R. 13232, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns] pro- 
pounded certain inquiries to me, then in charge of the bill, 
respecting the accountants that had been employed in the De- 
partment of Justice. I was unable at that time to reply to the 
inquiry or give any definite answer, either affirming or denying 
the statement which he then said that he had received from 
high authority. As soon as I could, I got in touch with the 
Department of Justice and requested a statement from the 
department and from Mr. Cameron, who is the chief accountant, 
as to the questions propounded by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see. I have in my hands a letter written by Mr. Cameron, of 
date December 14, which it had been my intention to present to 
the House at the time the conference report upon the bill was 
being considered, but at that time I was engaged in committee 
work and was not present and I failed to do so. I ask now 
that the Clerk be permitted to read the letter in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OLp LANu OFFice BUILDING, 
Washington, D. O., December 14, 1922, 
Hon. ROBERT E. Evans, 
Chairman Subcommittee on ee 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD under date of 
December 12, 1922, pages 370 and 371, reports some discussion relat- 
ing to the appropriation for the investigation and prosecution of war 
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frauds. During this discussion certain questions were asked, and with 

a view to furnishing the information for reply to those inquiries the 
following data is sent you: 

The re staff under the director of accounting investigation con- 
gists of 45 permanent employees, to wit: 

One director, 818.000. 

77880 emplo rota (5 accountants and 2 engineers), ranging. from 

o $4,000. 

Thirty-five employees (33 accountants and 2 engineers), ranging from 
ee te thet $1,200 and $900, respectivel 

ro sts, a ¥ an * vely. 

The 1 needs of e work require 8 additional account- 
ants. If the various matters now undergoing liminary survey re- 
quire extensive accounting, approximately 50 additional engineers and 
acéountants will be required. 

There are at present no special accountants; that is, firms of public 
accountants in the employ of the war transactions section. 

With reference to the employment.,of special accountants for the 
examination of the records of the Lincoln Motor Co., please be ad- 
vised that this firm was utilized for this service in conjunction with 
the permanent force of this office. The accountants had the work well 
under way on August 23 and completed the accounting by October 
These al accountants are only paid for the actual number of days 
on which they perform service. n no occasion have accountants been 
employed at the rate of $50 per diem, nor have any junior account- 
ants or assistants been paid at the rate of $25 pér diem. 

In the case of the Lincoln Motor Co., this firm of public accountants, 
one of the most reputable in the United States and having amongst 
its clients some of the most prominent individuals and la 
tions in the Middle West, accepted a contract from the Dep: 

Justice to furnish accounting services at the rate of $30 per diem for 
rincipals and $15 per diem for junior accountants or assistants. At 
he present time a member of this firm is at the call of counsel in this 

case: that is, he is available on demand without charge to the Govern- 

ment except on such days as he actually performs services. 

For your information, the employment of ial accountants at per 
diem rates includes the furnishing to the department without addi- 
tional charge of such services as 8 type writing, report writ- 
ing, stationery, and the usual office facilities, such as space, typewrit- 
ing machines, desks, etc. ; that Is, the usual overhead. 

he use of firms of public accountants in connection with the ipo 
manent force of the department was decided upon after mature reflec- 
tion. It was deemed wise and prudent, more economical in the long 
run, and for the Government's interest in every way to secure 
the services of firms of public accountants who were well known and 
who have been in business for some time and who will be available 
whenever the Government p to sy the cases at issue, whether 
it be this year or five years from now. It is no more than right that 
the Government have at its call the best accounting minds in the pro- 
fession for use in cases where the opposite side have used public 
E few i ically the enti ti fession, in 

With few exceptions practically the entire accounting profession — 
cluding the most irra pe firms, vices erence that they had a patriotic 
— p peggy rok 8 cep 3 from the Depa 

ion eein, accept pe = 
3 : bly less t $50 mini- 


Cuyler, George Barmy, William A. Nash, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Joseph 
8. Auerbach, James B. 

1909 I have been in 
more prominent cases mentioned below I 
Jarl. fecaune of my wide experience in the examinations gro 
of charges of fraud in public affairs. 

I was retained by the executive department of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to prosecute an examination into the expenditures in the years 
1901 to 1507 for the is, eng of grounds, erection, construction, and 
furnishing of u 


out 


ublic b . more prominently referred to as the 
r capitol cons cy cases. 

Ha riepa N retained Sy the attorney general of the State of Penn- 

sylvania in criminal and civil suits against public officers of the 


tate. 
{ t tained by a group of taxpa in the investigation of 
N z r k lative record of E State 


charges of fraud in the printing of the le, 
of Pennsylvania. 

I was a member of the advisory council of accountants in the in- 
vestigation into the distribution of coal cars by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. at the time when charges of preference were made by coal 
operators, 

Phen I was retained by the executive department of the State of 
NewYork in the investigation of the department of the Pong euna; 
investigation of the educational department of the State, and investi- 
gation of the State road contracts, Later I was retained to prosecute 
an investigation of charges of fraud, known as the New York dock 
frauds investigation. 

Then I was retained in the taxpayers’ suit in the State of New Jer- 
sey in an investigation of charges of fraud in the erection, construc- 
et and ishing of public buildings in Jersey City, Hudson 

‘ounty. 

I was then retained by the State of New Jersey to prosecute charges 
of fraud in the erection of these public buildings. 

I was appointed lay prosecutor in the State of New Jersey by the 
Hon. Franch s J. Swayze, presiding Judge of the supreme court, to Jota: 
gate) alleged frauds in the fiscal affairs of Hudson County (Jersey 

y). 

I was then rétained nt: the executive department to report on the 
conduet of public affairs all counties in the State of New Jersey. 

I was later retained by the prosecutor of pleas in criminal 
against ipanue officers in Hudson County. 

The city of isville, Ky., retained me in cases growing out of 
5 — gun contracts and the erection and construction of filtra- 

ion p. 

The ay ot Nashville, Tenn., retained me to prosecute an investiga- 
tion of affairs ng out of charges of fraud in contracts for road 
cons on a the payers’ suit to throw the city in the hands 
of a receiver, followed by a survey and investigation of all departments 
of the municipality. . 


The city of Wheeling, W. Va., retained me to lay out the fiscal affairs 
under the new charter growing out of change of form of municipal 
governm 

In many of the above cases Mr. H. M. Brinckerhoff, engineer, part- 
ner of Col. William Barclay Parsons, of New York, was associated with 
me as the engineering representative. 

I trust the information submitted herein will be of service to you. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES CAMERON, 


Director of Accounting Investigation, War Transactions Section. 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. EVANS. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I do not think that in the col- 
loquy I had with the gentleman I said anything that would in 
any way reflect upon the capability or competency of Mr. 
Cameron. At that time I did not know that I knew Mr. 
Cameron. Since then I have learned that he is the same gentle- 
man who did extensive work on the records of my home city— 
Nashville, Tenn. He did a splendid service there. Certainly 
I had no reason to question his competency and did not. I think 
he is an exceedingly competent accountant. My inquiry was 
based upon information which had been brought to me to the 
effect that accountants had been employed to investigate the 
Lincoln Motor Co. case at $50 and $25 a day, whereas those 
same men were employed by the firm which furnished them 
for this investigation at $200 per month. The letter which the 
gentleman has had read states that that is a mistake; 
that they were employed at $15 and $20 a day, but there is no 
statement in the letter contradicting the information brought 
to me that while the Government was paying for their services 
at that rate they were receiving only $200 per month from their 
employer. 

Mr. EVANS. It is very probable that the employees of ac- 
countants used by Mr. Cameron in this investigation were em- 
ployed at very much less or at considerably less than the price 
which the Government was required to pay, but the contracts 
which are made by Mr. Cameron with various firms of ac- 
countants are that at any given time, on his demand, he shall 
have placed at his disposal for the benefit of the Government 
certain accountants of a certain class, trained in a particular 
way, who are vouched for by these firms. 

And it is certainly unnecessary to say that you could not 
expect any firm to create an organization, which has com- 
mended itself by its work to the public generally, for a price 
which they themselves are actually paying to them in wages 
and then add in addition thereto the overhead which is enumer- 
ated in Mr. Cameron’s letter. Further, in respect to this 
matter of inquiry as to Mr, Cameron’s employment briefly, 
the facts attending are as follows: That the Department of 
Justice inquired from all creditable sources as to where they, 
could get such a person as would properly-take charge of the 
immense problem they had in the investigation of these fraud 
cases, and after numerous inquiries in general throughout the 
country they decided that Mr. Cameron was the best, if they 
could get him, and called him to Washington and asked for 
his assistance, and he volunteered to give to the Government 
free of charge his advice in consultation in every way possible 
without permanent employment. What the Government de- 
sired was some person who would take charge of the organi- 
zation and the investigation and be responsible. 

They then offered him a salary of $10,000, and he would not 
consider it at all. They offered him $12,000, and he would not 
consider that. He was getting an income much more from his 
private business than he is now getting in salary, and it was 
only after repeated attempts on their part to secure his services, 
and when they had secured other persons outside of the Gov- 
ernment employment to go to him and impress upon him the ime 
portance of the investigation to be made and the duty that he 
owed as a citizen that they could secure his employment. In 
this matter he has gone to the leading firms of accountants, 
men of influence and standing, where investigations have been 
or may have to be made, and has an arrangement with them by 
which he can secure their advice without cost, by which he 
can secure from those various firms at the rates to which I 
have called attention and to which he refers. There was an- 
other matter which came up during the consideration of that 
bill in reference to the rate paid attorneys, and I have secured a 
statement which sets forth this information, and also I ask 
that it may be included in my remarks as an extension if there 
is no obiection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the matter re- 
ferred to. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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The memorandum referred to is as follows: 
Comparative statement showing special assistants to the Attorney General and to United 


attorney2, in cases, wnder all @ of the Department of 
Joustice in service at the clove of business on 4, 1921, and December 12, 1922, 
respectively. 


in antitrust work 
and paid from antitrust 
appropriation: 


pecial assistants to the | a um 
Attorney General. | Tate of $12,000 
per annum toa 
| minimum of $1,- 
800 per annum. 
Special assistants to Uni- 4 d Do, 
ted States attorneys 
En in war · fraud matters 000 Do, 
and paid Achar 0 5 
a riation— ‘ial 8s- 
stants to the batten 
General. 
E in general work other 
— magi! paid ae 
appropriation for pay 
— assistant attorneys: 
Special assistants to t 1299 K Do. 
Attorney General. 
114 8 Do. 


Special assistants to Uni- 


It will be noted from the ſoreg statement that omitting the apie ee employed 
in the war- fraud work which constitutes a new element, there is actual! 

of 16 in the number employed on Decamber 12, 1922, as com with the number 
employed on March 4, 1921, and that ee new branch of work there is an 


with war-fraud matters. 


Mr. ANDERSON. 
some time? 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. LITTLE]. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, continuing my remarks with 
regard to the code, I depicted somewhat its history and condi- 
tion up to date. We kept working on it in the House for 22 
months. When it went over to the Senate it was just 22 months 
from that tit.e until the close of this present session. In other 
words, the other people had the same time that we had. But 
they have had this great advantage that an immense amount 
of work had been done which would be wholly unnecessary to 
do again, and they could put in their time on such parts as they 
desired. For that reason there never was any reason why it 
could not be done. Now, the question arises, why has it not 
been done, and why have they never had a meeting until yester- 
day? I think I stated before that after that bill left us every- 
body in the world who had a real objection to make in good 
faith had made it. I repeat that in my judgment any objec- 
tions made after a year, from May 16. 1921, were made from 
some motive other than a desire to make a good bill or to have 
one. I am going further to suggest.that every suggestion since 
a year after it was passed here was made for some ulterior 
motive, unless they have done what the Senate did in 1874, 
and, as I have said, they have never made any objection I 
know of personally except one. Every department, I think, ex- 
cept one has withdrawn its criticisms. There are none that 
haye not been gone over thoroughly and accepted if correct. 
In 1874 Roscoe Conkling was chairman of the revision of the 
laws committee of the Senate, and Matt Carpenter and some 
of the ablest lawyers who ever lived were members of that 
committee, and after spending a month or so looking at it 
Mr. Conkling took the floor and in 40 minutes procured a unani- 
mous approval. They were asked if they did not think there 
might be some mistakes in it. Conkling and Carpenter replied 
in effect that they supposed there might be, but there could not 
be any mistakes in it half as important as not to have the bill, 
and so the bill was passed in 40 minutes. I take it these dis- 
tinguished gentlemen have reached the conclusion they will do 
the same thing, and possibly for that reason have not devoted 
any time until yesterday, and have concluded they would adopt 
that policy. 

I feel the more assured of this because of the fact that the 
chairman of the other committee had so often informed me 
and others that he had decided to report the bill favorably. He 
had told me that one Member was very much opposed to the 
bill and would fight it. 


Will the gentleman from Tennessee use 


ERNST SAID WOULD REPORT CODE FAVORABLY. 


When Congress was last in session, prior to the recent elec 
tion, I met him, and he voluntarily informed me that he had 
smoothed out all the difficulties and he was now prepared to 
report the code bill favorably, and he would do so, and that 
it would pass, so informing others, too. In the Kansas City 
Kansan of September 28 last, United States Senator ARTHUR 
CAPPER said: 

The code bill, of which LITTLE is the author, is virtual 
assage at the next session. Senator Ernst, chairman of t Senate 

evision Committee, told me just before I left Washington that he 
“eae make a favorable report on the measure, which he highly com- 

As far as I know, no department has now any criticisms to 
offer with regard to the bill, except the Navy Department, 
which will always object until we omit some of the law that 
they and the General Staff decided could not be enforced. If 
there are any remaining criticisms any lawyer with any quali- 
fications whatever can, in a few days, prepare and insert in 
the bill the amendments necessary. All it needs is a little 
ordinary sense, some reasonable knowledge of the law, and 
some industry, of which there was plenty in the House for 22 
months to the general knowledge of most of the House Mem- 
bers. Of course, it is quite possible that errors may still be 
discovered occasionally. More than 300 were discovered in 
the old Revised Statutes of 1874, after they had been in print 
for several years, including some that the bill (H. R. 12) 
people have discovered and corrected. The great point is to 
get an assembly of the laws so that people can use it. What if 
there are a few mistakes in 2,000,000 words? Conscientious 
men will endeavor to find them and finish the work. I think 
it best that I shall now take advantage of my leave to extend 
and present here a fairly full discussion of the attitude of the 
Navy Department toward this bill, and the reasons, and make 
some reference to the bill (H. R. 9389) which was the code 
bill that passed the Sixty-sixth Congress and received four 
months’ careful review before it was introduced in the Sixty- 
seventh Congress as the bill H, R. 12. 

On February 27, 1920, the committee chairman wrote the 
Secretary of the Navy that the committee had now the galley 
proofs of all the Navy part of the codification and would be 
glad to have his department look it over, the Secretary replying 
that they would be glad to do so, and on March 9, 1920, the Sec- 
retary was sent a preliminary copy of the bill, including the 
part with regard to the Navy. On May 12 the Secretary re- 
plied that it was received and had been referred to the office 
of the Judge Advocate General, adding: 

Iam advised, however, that the proper consideration of this matter is 
a very tedious and onerous task, requiring considerable time for its 
consummation. 

On May 14 the chairman wrote that the War Department had 
received similar material about that department and had al- 
ready compared it with their own collections of military and 
departmental law and returned it. (I may say right here that 
the War Department discovered two mistakes at that time.) 
The chairman said: 

The task is greatly pump 
mine and ascertain wha 
bill, and vice versa. 

On May 25, 1920, the Secretary of the Navy returned his 
views and the views of his Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, and said that— 

The department has noted a large number of sections which, to the 
best of its information and belief, are no longer in force. 

And added: 


That lack of time and personnel qualified precludes the possibility 
of undertaking a further review at this time. 


He further said: 


The following sections have been noted as not in force on March 4, 
1919, and should be omitted. 

Then he just offhand points to 71 sections that he tells the 
committee have no place in the code. As the committee had 
been working, then, for nearly a year on it, it seemed better 
that he give in detail his reasons for omitting 71 sections, but 
he did not. 

Then he proceeds to speak in some detail of 147 sections. He 
devotes a good deal of his time to suggesting changes in the 
titles of the sections. We had asked the Secretary to suggest 
any omissions or mistakes in the law. The section headings are 
no part of the law and nobody asked his views about those titles 
and nobody wanted his views. The committee felt quite com- 
petent to write its own headlines, and he could have been of 
some service if he had devoted his time to the matter that was 
submitted to him for his suggestions. 


lified as they simply take their collection and 
sections they have that I have not in the 


1923. 


As to the rest of the views he presented, they are so juvenile 
in nature as to absolutely demonstrate the correctness of his 
statement in that letter that— 


A lack of time and personnel qualified for the task, which could be 
detailed for such work, precludes the possibility of undertaking a fur- 
ther review at this time. 3 


JOCK LOST ASHORE. 

Let me add that after two years and seven months I am now 
prepared to state that his original statement to that effect was 
thoroughly well founded, and I shall now indorse it by saying 
a lack of lawyers who ever tried a lawsuit in his department 
has been so marked that he has never been of any serious as- 
sistance, The newspapers announced yesterday that Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, jr., Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in the hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on Appropriations, said that 
three of his judge advocates were now at St. Elizabeths. I 
will frankly say that the whole outfit of judge advocates in 
the Navy ought to be in St. Elizabeths, and I will cheerfully 
support a bill to appropriate money to take care of them till 
they can be returned to a normal mental condition. 

The same paper stated that the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy, Rear Admiral of the Second Nine Latimer, testified 
that a marine had died at Parris Island before finally accepted 
in the Marine Corps, and that the department could find no 
law or method of getting rid of the corpse. The Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Navy should be a lawyer, which he is not, 
and much of the difficulty that has been made by that depart- 
ment has been made by judge advocates who were neither law- 
yers in peace nor sailors in war and never served under fire. 
The law should provide that a judge advocate general should be 
a lawyer of long experience and ability, and these difficulties 
the committee has run into have made this entirely obvious. 

For example, suggesting changes in little headings, which are 
of no legal importance and no part of their duty, they say that 
the title “ Extension of term of enlisted men ” should read “ Ex- 
tension of term of enlistment” and that the title “ Limitation 
of total number of clerks’ should read “ Limitation of total 
number of pay clerks,” and that the title “ Inconsistent laws 
relating to Dental Corps repealed” should read “Prior incon- 
sistent laws relating to Dental Corps repealed.” The prodigious 
talents of the lawyers of the department conceived evidently the 
idea that the words “prior laws” should be inserted for fear 
that without that some subsequent legislation would be wrecked, 
ruined, repealed, and destroyed. While we have long since 
learned that the Navy Department knows no law, we did sup- 
pose that they could furnish us some common sense. And 
so they continue almost indefinitely with silly suggestions 
which require just as much time to be considered by the hard- 
working force of the committee as if they were drawn with 
ordinary intelligence. 

The Judge Advocate General's Department, over the signa- 
ture of the Secretary of the Navy, rose to the highest and 
loftiest flight in their final suggestions of May 25, 1920, when 
they said: 


enerals, as was intended b. 
further, so much of said act as 


LAW BY GENERAL STAFF. 
In his letter of March 1, 1921, Secretary Daniels said: 


The clause in the act of October 6, 1917, was the subject of the 
fullest consideration by the experts in both the War and Navy De- 
partments, including the Genera Staff and the War Council, with the 
result that the two departments agreed that this provision could not 
be put into effect and concurred in recommendations to Congress that 
it be repealed. Inasmuch as the said provision could not be put into 
effect, its repeal would serve no purpose other than to eliminate it 
from the statutes, thereby preventing confusion which it might cause 
in the minds of those not familiar with the subject. Whether re- 
pealed or not, the fact would be that it was not in effect and could 
not be put into effect and therefore could not be regarded as a provi- 
sion of law which was in effect in 1919. 


Probably in the entire history of this country no member of 
the Cabinet before ever wrote such a remarkable and astound- 
ing letter. The Secretary sympathetically informs us that 
after a conference of “experts” from the War and Navy De- 
partments, “ including the General Staff and the War Council,” 
actually held to decide whether the laws made by Congress 
should be enforced, they decided that they would not pay any 
attention to the law, and adds: 


Inasmuch as the said provision could not be put Into effect, its 
repeal would serve no purpose other than to eliminate it from the 
statutes, thereby preventing confusion * ; whether repealed 
or eat the fact would be t it was not in effect and could not be 

ut into effect and therefore could not be regarded as a provision of 
aw which was in effect in 1919. 
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_NULLIFICATION BY NAVY EXPERTS. 


What was this that challenged the attention of both depart- 
ments and all their experts? Just simply a question of how 
brigadier generals and rear admirals of the second nine should 
go into dinner. There was not another thing involved, but this 
distinguished gentleman had stepped into the breach and saved 
the country from ruin by carefully considering it and an- 
nouncing that it was not necessary to repeal it, but that they 
would just drop it out. This was simply a nullification, and 
every man engaged in it should have been court-martialed and 
dismissed in disgrace, and the Secretary who encouraged it 
should have been impeached, and yet, because the committee de- 
clined to give any serious attention to such rot, for three years 
the work of the committee has been hamstrung, handicapped, 
and subjected to continual assaults by people who had no 
qualifications to criticize, but who time and time again after 
finishing up their criticisms began another series. 

The committee undertook to assemble and codify the laws 
made by Congress without changing them. In his first letter 
the Secretary of the Navy demanded that we nullify and drop 
out the law as above shown, and gravely said that it was de- 
fective and must be left out. The committee, of course, pointed 
out that we were not endeavoring to repeal any laws or omit 
any laws, but we worked on the theory that Congress knew all 
the laws it wanted and all we were doing was to get them 
together. All the difficulties that have arisen since then about 
the Navy have sprung from the declination of the committee to 
change the laws Congress made in order to please the depart- 
ment. 

H, R. 9389. 


On December 20, 1920, the bill (H. R. 9389) to make a code 
of the laws unanimously passed the House of Representatives 
and went to the Senate, which adjourned on the following 
March 4. The chairman of the Senate Committee on Revision 
of the Laws was sick and called to Florida and was not able 
to get the bill before the Senate, though he frequently told me 
he would call it up and ask for its passage just as Senator 
Conkling and his committee did in 1874 with the Revised Stat- 
utes, A few days before the bill passed one of the force in 
the Navy Department that had been doing the work on it 
telephoned the House committee inquiring for a copy and 
said he wanted to see if we had followed his suggestions. As 
most of his suggestions were crude, puerile, and foolish, we had 
not followed all of them and he flew into a rage and immediately 
began a vicious assault upon the bill, which has been contin- 
uously maintained by his successors. He was mad because we 
did not drop out the law about the brigadier generals and rear 
admirals, which is a matter of no importance whatever, just a 
question of precedence as to who should go into dinner first. 
He then began to pour in every objection he could conceive or 
think of to the bill, sending it to the Senate committee, which 
referred it to the House committee, which gave it immediate 
and careful attention. Every suggestion which was worthy of 
serious consideration, that was worthy of being approved, was 
promptly approved, and the House committee sent to the Senate 
committee reams of matter, thoroughly explaining everything 
else, and the poor fellow dropped dead one day and others 
succeeded him. Before dying he had gone down to the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department of the Army and had induced 
another poor fellow down there to get up and send in a ridicu- 
lous set of criticisms without any foundation whatever, a man 
without any legal experience. 

Attention was called to the absurdity of these, and Secretary 
Baker withdrew those objections and wrote the chairman of 
the House committee very highly indorsing the whole bill and 
urging its passage. 

The Senate adjourned without getting time to take the matter 
up. When this gentleman and anybody he could stir up began 
his efforts to compel us to omit the law about who should go 
in to dinner first in the Army and Navy, the House committee 
began a four months’ careful analysis of all the criticism that 
was made, and a very thorough one, and when the Sixty- 
seventh Congress convened the thoroughly revised revision was 
placed before the House after a review of four months, having 
the benefit of all the criticisms from all the departments that 
were offered. Some of them were very good and useful. Prob- 
ably 90 per cent of them were of no force or value. I have 
yet to learn of any lawyer that ever tried a lawsuit that has 
made any real criticism of the bill, though there have been some 
very excellent suggestions, 

WANTED $1,000,000,000 Monk. 

The absurdity of them is indicated by a letter, for example, 
that the committee received from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Houston. The Secretary said that the bill H. R. 9389 had 
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omitted certain authority for the issuance of certain Liberty 
bonds. He said sadly: i 

It is entirely omitted 

And added— 

In view of the $2,000,000,000, or thereabouts, of outstanding bonds 
of the first Liberty loan, a repeal of the statutory authority under 
which they were issued would be unfortunate and embarrassing. 

The committee wrote him that in view of the fact that all 
the bonds authorized by law had been issued, and that law 
had been fully executed, it would be very unfortunate and em- 
barrassing if the law should be reenacted, which is what the 
code would do, because if it were the law on the date the code 
should go into effect, and it would be if reenacted, the Secretary 
of the Treasury could issue another $2,000,000,000 of bonds, 
which we declined to assist him in doing. Furthermore, it was 
suggested to him that even if the law were repealed that 
it was executed and that would not affect the validity of 

2.000,000,000 of bonds. Of course, it is a suggestion that no 
lawyer could possibly make and that nobody with any sense 
would make, and of course that precipitated a few onslaughts 
from some people, and with such silly stuff as that we have had 
to contend for three years. 
GEOLOGICAL Law. 


Another excellent illustration of the vicious and silly char- 
acter of the criticisms which we had to examine carefully, just 
as if somebody fit to make suggestions had made them, came 
from the Geological Survey of the Interior Department. In the 
last days of the Wilson administration somebody in the depart- 
ment sent word around to see what flaws could be picked in 
the new code bill. The “ brilliant and learned scholarly lawyer” 
at the head of the Geological Survey, who probably was never 
in a law office in his life, wrote that the geology laws seemed 
to be in, though not as well arranged as they would have been 
by his bureau, but that section 10742 did not meet with his 
approval and if permitted to stand would ruin the whole work. 
He said section 10742 changed the whole bill and made it a 
jumble of confused absurdities without form and void and 
simply a bundle of nonsense. He was informed that that sec- 
tion was prepared in 1874 by Luke Poland, Benjamin F. Butler, 
James Lawrence, of Ohio, George F. Hoar, and other great 
lawyers, and approved by Roscoe Conkling, Matt Carpenter, and 
other great lawyers; that It had stood unchallenged since 1874 
as the governing section of the Revised Statutes, the greatest 
law book the world ever saw; and that our committee had 
copied it exactly on the theory that with such famous names 
authorizing it and its approval for nearly half a century, it 
would be all right. We thanked him for his scholarly advice 
and informed him but for his wise prudence and caution we 
would have been involved In what was evidently a total wreck, 
and that we had sons studying law and we would like to know 
where he acquired his profound and erudite legal scholarship; 
but we have never had an answer. We asked Secretary Houston 
who was his legal adviser, but he said it was not practicable 
to say. In this statement I think he was correct. 

On May 16, 1921, the bill went to the Senate committee, and 
20 months have elapsed and it has never had a meeting. Of 
course, long since every man who in good faith had any criti- 
cisms to make has made them. On May 26, 1922, a year after 
the bill passed the House the last time, the chairman of the 
House committee wrote the chairman of the Senate committee: 

All those who in good faith wish to make suggestions have long 
since had ample time in which to do so. 

Since then nobody who in good faith wished to assist in 
making good laws has offered any criticism. The bill had 
then been before the country over a year as it now stands, 
and anything offered since that date was, of course, done just 
to annoy and necessarily was of a trivial nature and a matter 
of no importance. 

ASKED OPINION OF 4LL BUREAUS. 


In the spring of 1922, nearly a year ago, the Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws, through its chairman, entered into 
conversation and correspondence with all the departments. 
Most of them had long since declined to offer any suggestions 
of correction. A few departments had some on file with the 
Senate committee, though not many. After the chairman of 
the House committee had conferred with the attorneys and 
solicitors of those departments an agreement was entered 
into as to just what changes, none of them important, should 
be made, and the department and the committee joined in 
suggesting to the Senate committee that those changes be 
made. A bill has just been introduced in the House to make 
the 66 perfecting amendments to the code on which the de- 
partments and the committee agreed, including finally those 
made by agreement with the Navy’s attorneys, and there was 


no more work for the Senate committee to go over, everything 
being fully placed before them. Since that time the Navy 
presented what they call 187 criticisms, 41 of which were 
fully settled upon and agreed to by the Navy lawyers and the 
committee, and they are inserted in the corrections suggested 
to the Senate committee. Yet just for purposes evidently of 
confusion they include them in the 137. Of the remaining 96, 
it had been absolutely agreed between the committee and the 
representatives of the Navy that practically all should be dis- 
carded and not utilized because they were of no value, yet they 
come back repeating them, The balance were just an endeavor 
to create an array of pretended suggestions and criticisms in 
order to make the work seem more extended and difficult. 
The Navy Department is the only one that has permitted 
itself to stoop to such conduct. None of those criticisms made 
since May last is entitled to any consideration whatever, be- 
cause they were not made in good faith, but simply to create 
an appearance of confusion and criticism. This bill went be- 
fore the country in December, 1920, and again in May, 1921. 
Long since every man who was entitled to be heard has made 
what suggestions he has to make and there is no reason why 
anything made in recent months should be given any time 
whatever. 

The Navy, I believe, has 96 criticisms of 96 sections which 
the other committee should examine. The House committee 
has 96 answers thereto. All that is needed is that the attacks 
and explanations and answers be read and a decision thereon 
be reached, and amendments be made if needed. That is what 
legislators on committees are for. Let them work a little, 
about 10 minutes; a total of 960 minutes will be enough to 
reach conclusions. If they make 96 amendments it will re- 
quire about five minutes each to write out the amendments. 
Three days of good work will dispose of all the Navy has said, 
at the most. We worked 22 months. 

There is where it stands now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield the remainder of my time to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Newron]. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. New- 
TON] is recognized for 21 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent te revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, for the present I object. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 


did not hear all of the speech of the distinguished gentleman 


from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], but I am told that he charged 
me and other Members of this House with leading certain blocs 
for the purpose of making a pork-barrel raid on the Treasury. 
That is a reflection upon my integrity and the integrity of other 
Members of this House. I think I am just as conscientions, 
that my purpose is just as high, that I am just as much inter- 
ested in serving this whole country as the gentleman from 
Wisconsin or any other gentleman. [Applause.] 

I have been trying for three weeks to get an opportunity to 
discuss the river and harbor needs of the country before the 
membership of this House and to lay before the House the 
facts which I think are of vital concern to this great country, 
but because the gentleman from Wisconsin and others opposed 
to the amendment had charge of the time I have been denied 
that privilege. This forenoon the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Starrorp] was allowed 45 minutes in which to hold a 
funeral ceremony that should have been held on Sunday over 
the remains of his inadequate budget for rivers and harbors 
and to attack the personal character and integrity of Members 
of this House. I tried on yesterday and again to-day to get a 
reasonable time in which to present the facts which justify the 
action of three-fourths of the membership of this House, but 
without avail. I have to-day asked for the privilege of extend- 
ing my remarks in order that the facts which this House ought 
to know, and which the country ought to know, might go into 
the Rxconb, and I am met with an objection from the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

What is this pork-barrel howl which he delights to make? 
It is the cry that the railroad lobbyists have been echoing 
around these corridors for the last half century. [Applause.} 
Three-fourths of the membership of this House went on record 
yesterday in favor of cheap water transportation for the ship- 
pers of this country, and I thank God the time has come when 
the railroad lobby can no longer run this House or the Congress 
of the United States, [Applause.] - 
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And I will say to you now. that you are going to have to 
meet the issue, You can hurl your warnings all you will, and 
you can threaten to remove the chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors if you will. But I will tell you some- 
thing. The vote in the House of Representatives on yesterday 
was in response to the great call of the mass of the American 
people, a call which will echo from the people back home in the 
next election. ' : 

You who are trying to defeat the will of this House and of 
the country are raising the same old cry. When you want to 
scare Members away from voting reasonable appropriations, 
everybody’s project except your own project is “ pork barrel.” 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has talked pork, pork, pork, 
and yet under this appropriation he gets for his Milwaukee 
breakwater one-fifth of all that is appropriated for all the 
harbors on the Great Lakes; but he stuck it down in his jeans 
and ran away with it, and when challenged he tried to justify 
it. If he is so anxious about economy, why does he not turn 
it back into the Treasury? 

Now what are the facts? The gentleman from Wisconsin 
talks about $90,000,000. The truth of the matter is we appro- 
priated last year $43,000,000 for the rivers and harbors of this 
country, and we were compelled to do it then over the protest of 
the gentleman from Minnesota—— 

A MEMBER. Wisconsin—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Yes. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin, and I beg the pardon of the Members from Minnesota. 
[Laughter.] But it passed the House and it passed the Senate, 
and it was necessary for the absolute needs of the rivers and 
harbors of this country. 

Since we passed that bill we have adopted projects—this 
House and the Senate—new projects, meritorious projects every 
one of them, which call for an additional appropriation of 
$38,000,000. 

The engineers in their report this year provided for the 
projects which were on the books last year the same that we 
appropriated last year, $43,000,000, and they provided $13,000,- 
000 for the new projects adopted since we made appropriation 
last year, and in this bill we are doing no more than carry on 
the same kind of reasonable improvements that we provided 
for last year. 

They talk about the “ pork barrel.” Where is the “ pork”? 
They talk about appropriating for little rivers. I tell you that 
the engineers of this country have cut the estimates to the 
bone. I challenge them to show you one piece of “pork” in 
the whole list of projects. “ Little rivers,” they say. Why did 
not the gentleman from Minnesota tell you this morning? 

A MEMBER. The gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Again I beg the pardon of the 
Members from Minnesota. [Laughter.] Why did not the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin tell you this morning, when he was 
holding his funeral ceremony, that the sum total for improve- 
ments of all the second-class rivers was only $181,000 and yet 
these smaller rivers carry millions of tons of freight each year? 

Ah, it is the old ery, the celebruted old cry that comes from 
the railroad lobbyists. You sound your warnings if you will. 
I give you warning now. The people of this country are not 
interested in railroads. They are not interested in water- 
ways. The thing that the people of this country want is an 
adequate system of transportation that will carry the commerce 
of the country at the cheapest rates. [Applause.] And I think 
the people back home will be able to take care of the fellow 
who comes down here and advocates a system of transportation 
to the exclusion of all others that costs four or five times as 
much as water transportation. This old railroad pork barrel 
ery is getting stale, and the people back home are coming to 
Know who is making it. [Applause.] 

The most serious problem confronting the American people 
to-day is the problem of transportation. Our industries can 
not develop and will not grow beyond the limits of our trans- 
portation facilities. When you shut down the machinery for 
transportation, you paralyze the industries of the country. 

We have an abundance of evidence to show that our facili- 
ties for transportation are inadequate. In a speech recently 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, in Washing- 
ton, the president of the Illinois Central Railroad declared that 
our railroads are continually being offered more freight than 
they can haul, and that within the past six years more miles 
of railroad have been abandoned in this country than have been 
constructed. 

As further evidence upon this point, Vice President McCrea, 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, before the Pittsburgh Chamber 
of Commerce, on February 24 last, is reported to have said: 


In the United States during the 12 months ending Dece 192 
bat ae ae of new rail lines were built, while 700 N 
a bandened. 


Vice President Elisha Lee, of the Pennsylvania Co., in a 
speech before the Manufacturers’ Association of Philadelphia 
early last year, made a statement which contained the fol- 
lowing: 

Traffic on our American railroads measured jn ton-miles donbles 
about once in a decade. The next time our country has a real revival 

business we shall in all 3 be confronted with the most 
Severe congestion of railroad traffic and the greatest inadequacy of 
railroad facilities ever experienced in our history. 

en that happens, rates will be lost sight of. Everyone will 
be clamoring for service, and our public highways will again be torn 
to pieces by huge truck loads of freight carried over roadways never 
designed for such purposes, and at rates and costs of operation so 
go it as to constitute gross economie waste. 

en business men will not be bothering themselves much about 
rates. All they will be thinking about will be how to get transpor- 
tation at any price, 

From statements such as these from men like Mr. Markham, 
of the Illinois Central, Mr. McCrea and Mr. Lee, of the Penn- 
sylvania system, it is evident that the railroads of the country 
are totally incapable of meeting the demands of commerce, 
and it is ridiculous to assume that the railroads will increase 
their capacity sufliciently during the next 10 years to meet 
the requirements of a 100 per cent increase in commerce, which 
experts like Mr. McCrea advise us is the usual and natural 
development in this country. 

I am not here as an antagonist of the railroads, and I fully 
appreciate that the railroads are the basis of the transporta- 
tion system of our country. As a Member of Congress, I yoted 
for the Esch-Cummins bill, and I did it knowing that it con- 
tained the so-called “ guaranty clause,” which was intended to 
give to the railroads a reasonable return upon their invest- 
ments. I have voted for all appropriations necessary to make 
up to the railroads the losses sustained by them during war- 
time operation, I did this, however, not because the bene- 
ficiaries of such legislation were railroads; and I say to you 
that the American people are not interested in railroads as 
such; they are not interested in waterways; and they are not 
interested in highways. The thing that the people of this 
country are interested in is an adequate system of transporta- 
tion, made up of railways, waterways, and highways, constitut- 
ing a system able to meet the commercial needs of the country, 
capable of aiding our commercial growth and development, and 
which will produce transportation at the least possible cost. 

We would not have railways if we did not have shippers 
to use them. We would not improve our waterways if it were 
not for the commerce which needs them for transportation, and 
because of the demands of commerce, railways, waterways, and 
highways are being developed. Our difficulty, however, comes 
from the fact that the various transportation facilities of the 
country are not sufficiently cooperative. 

They have not yet learned to recognize that they are instru- 
ments of the public, and that what the public is interested 
in is not a controversy between carriers but a great system 
of transportation, adequate to meet the demands of commerce 
and capable of supplying the cheapest possible rate. 

Mr. Markham, of the Illinois Central Railroad, in his speech 
before the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, declared 
that public sentiment is uncharitable to the railroads, and 
I agree with his contention. I believe that the railroads of 
the country ought to be paid enough to meet their necessary 
expenses and to yield an adequate return upon their invest- 
ment, and that the returns ought to be sufficient to stimulate 
investment in railroad property. The public ought to be will- 
ing to aid rail transportation, but if there is another form of 
transportation which can carry a part of the commerce of the 
country at a cheaper rate than the railroads can afford, then 
the railroads ought not to oppose the development of that form 
of transportation, but they should encourage it in order that 
the public may have the benefit of the cheaper rate and in 
order that the transportation congestion of the country may be 
relieved. A 

It is conceded that our transportation facilities are totally 
inadequate; that public sentiment is not charitable to the 
railroads and that capital is not seeking investment in rail- 
road property. Our industries are trying to develop; our 
commerce is trying to grow; and yet they are retarded by the 
inability of the railroads to keep pace with the demands 
made upon them. 

But why is public sentiment not charitable to the railroads? 
Why are our railroads not charitable to our waterways; why 
do they antagonize them? Why do they not cooperate with 
them, why have they always opposed physical connections and 
joint terminals, and why have they opposed the issuance of 
through bills of lading? Why have they constantly declared 
to the public that river navigation is impracticable, and yet for 
years they have made cut-throat rates upon rail lines which 
puralleled our rivers? And when Congress required them to 
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make physical connections, to issue joint through bills of lad- 
ing, and to make joint through rates, they have been uncon- 
scionable in their demands for the division of the freight col- 
lected upon such through rates. 

As an illustration of the unfair competition made by rail 
lines which parallel the river, the railway officials knew that a 
barge line was to begin operation between Minneapolis and St. 
Louis in April, this year. In anticipation of this barge-line 
service, the rail line paralleling the river between Minneapolis 
and St. Louis, early this year, with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, made a rate upon first-class freight 
of $1.06} per 100 pounds over a distance of 586 miles, while 
the rail rate from Minneapolis to Kansas City, over a more level 
country, a distance of 500 miles, was $1.44. 

If it is necessary for the rail line to charge $1.44 on 100 
pounds of first-class freight from Minneapolis to Kansas City, 
then it should not be permitted to haul the same amount of 
freight from Minneapolis to St. Louis for $1.063. And if the 
rail line can afford to haul this freight from Minneapolis to St. 
Louis for the rate it has made, it should not be permitted to 
charge a 50 per cent greater rate to haul the same freight a 
= distance to Kansas City because no water competition 
exists. 

As to the unfair division of through Joint rail and water 
rates, I will call your attention to the through joint rate from 
St. Louis to Bayless, Ark. The total rate on 100 pounds of 
first-class freight is 81.553. The rail line hauls this freight 74 
miles and demands $0.884 of the freight. ‘The barge line hauls 
the freight 306 miles and gets $0.67 of the freight. From St. 
Louis to Monroe, La., the rail line hauls the freight 38 per cent 
of the distance and takes 81 per cent of the freight. The barge 
line hauls the same freight 62 per cent of the distance and gets 

19 per cent of the freight. From St. Louis to Collinston, La., 
~ the rail line hauls freight 35 per cent of the distance and takes 
81 per cent of the freight. The barge line hauls the same 
freight 65 per cent of the distance and gets 19 per cent of the 
freight. From New Orleans to Quitman, Miss., the railroad 
hauls the freight 40 per cent of the distance and gets 964 per 
cent of the freight. The barge line hauls the same freight 60 
per cent of the distance and gets 34 per cent of the freight. 
And yet in the face of this unfair competition and the unfair 
division of joint rail and water rates, which I have described, 
the railroad officials continue to contend that river navigation 
is not practicable. 

The truth about the matter is the barge line upon the Mis- 
sissippi has demonstrated that river navigation is practicable. 
That it can afford to make rates which the rail lines of the 
country can not afford to meet. The earnings of the Mississippi 
Barge Line during the first six months of this year were 
sufficient to defray all of the operating costs and expenses of 
the line, to pay a reasonable depreciation upon the reproduction 
cost of its equipment, and still had enough left, if the same rate 
of earning continued during the year, to yield a return of 17.6 
per cent upon the investment. This showing was made in the 
face of the fact that the barge line operation was experimental; 
that it was handicapped for adequate terminals; that the river 
was not fully improved; and that the rate which it charged to 
the shipper amounted to only 3.86 mills per ton-mile, while the 
records of the Interstate Commerce Commission show that the 
average rail rate throughout the country last year amounted 
to 12.74 mills per ton-mile. 

Before the rail lines of the country are entitled to the con- 
fidence of the public they should cease their unfair competition 
with water lines; they should make a fair division of the 
through joint freight collected; they should concede to the 
public their inability to successfully compete with water trans- 
portation; they should cooperate with the waterways of the 
country and encourage their development; and they should be 
willing for the shipper to enjoy the blessings of cheap water 
transportation wherever it can be made available. When rail- 
road officials of this country assume an attitude like this before 
the public sentiment toward them will become charitable and 
they will receive the help and public sentiment of which they 
are now so much in need. 

As heretofore stated, railroad officials concede their total 
inability to meet the demands of commerce in this country, 
As an evidence of the potentiality of river transportation in 
dealing with freight congestion, let me call your attention to the 
fact that it has frequently occurred that one towboat leaves 
St. Louis with a cargo of barges and makes the trip to New 
Orleans in six days, carrying enough freight to load 12 full 
freight trains, with 50 cars to each train and 50,000 pounds 
to each car, If we had enough towboats and barges to carry 
the outgoing and incoming foreign commerce of the Mississippi 


Valley, we could readily relieve the freight congestion of the 
country. 

The success of the Mississippi Barge Line, under Govern- 
ment operation, has dispelled every doubt as to the practica- 
bility of water transportation. It has demonstrated that the 
barge line can earn a profit carrying freight at one-fourth of 
the rate which is necessary for the rail lines of the country to 
charge, and I have no doubt but what this rate will be in- 
finitely less when the river is improved, terminals constructed, 
unfair rail competition and discrimination eliminated, and 
private enterprise is given an opportunity to operate upon our 
inland waterways. 

That the improvement and use of our inland waterways is 
necessary to relieve the freight congestion of the country is 
evident. That the industries and commerce of the country can 
not develop without facilities for transportation is still more 
evident. But the distressing thing about the whole situation 
has been the indifference of Congress in providing the necessary 
funds with which to complete our river projects. 

We are threatened by those who oppose adequate river and 
harbor improvement with the wrath of the President of the 
United States, because we have done what we know to be our 
duty with respect to this appropriation, and in an effort to pro- 
cure adequate appropriations for the river and harbor needs of 
the country. It was boldly insinuated that the President was 
opposed to the sum which we knew to be necessary. I do not 
believe for one minute that the President has interfered, or 
attempts to interfere with the duties of the House in making 
this appropriation. The President was elected upon a platforin 
which contained the following plank: 

We declare it to be our Heg to encourage and develop water trans- 

rtation service and facilities connection with the commerce of the 

nited States. 

I am advised that during the campaign the President made a 
speech in Tennessee in which he declared himself in favor of the 
improvement and use of our waterways; that subsequent to the 
election and before his inauguration he made a speech in New 
Orleans in which he declared in no uncertain terms that he 
favored the improvement and use of our waterways; and again 
in the message which he delivered to this Congress early In the 
present session, he declared that we should begin to utilize the 
vast sums of money heretofore appropriated for the improve- 
ment of our rivers, and no one knows any better than he that 
our waterways can not be utilized until the improvements here- 
tofore undertaken have been completed, and that our invest- 
ments will not begin to yield a return until the job is finished. 

The Bureau of the Budget has pursued a parsimonious policy 
with respect to our inland waterways. Last year the bureau 
for all the harbors and rivers in this great country for the 
current fiscal year at first allotted $18,500,000 and later, on our 
protest, increased the sum to $27,500,000, In this allotment the 
bureau ignored the recommendation of the Army engineers as 
to the essential river and barbor needs of the country. Con- 
gress, realizing the total inadequacy of the bureau allotment, 
increased the amount to $43,000,000. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] and certain 
other alleged leaders of the House have denounced three- 
fourths of the membership of this House for voting for an ap- 
propriation for river and harbor improvement in this country 
in excess of the amount provided for by the Bureau of the 
Budget, and they charge that we, the overwhelming majority 
of the membership of this House, consisting of Members rep- 
resenting every State in the Union, are “ pork-barrel” raiders 
of the Treasury because we refuse to abide by the recommenda- 
tion made by the Bureau of the Budget for $27,500,000 for 
all the rivers and harbors in the United States. We have taken 
the report of the engineers, enumerating the projects hereto- 
fore adopted by Congress, and specifying the amount for each 
project, which constitutes a sum total of $56,589,410. There 
are approximately 500 projects in the United States heretofore 
adopted by act of Congress, and certainly there is no one 
who is better qualified to judge of the needs of these various 
projects than the Army engineers, who have trained engineers 
under them in every section of the United States, who have no 
interest in the river and harbor projects except to conserve 
the best interests of the country. In addition to that, the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House, consisting of 
21 Members from various States of this Union, representing 
both political parties, many of whom have studied the river 
and harbor needs of this country for terms ranging from 15 to 
20 years, have unanimously declared that the recommendation 
of the engineers is conservative. Hence you have upon one 
hand the engineers of the Army, recommending the amount 
which was approved by a three-fourths vote of this House on 
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yesterday, supported by the unanimous judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the House, and upon the other 
hand yeu have the Bureau of the Budget, which, without 
intelligent investigation and without recommendation from the 
engineers as to any particular project, recommended a lump 
sum of $27,500,000 for all the river and harbor projects of the 


country. And you have the gentleman from Wisconsin and 
certain other members of the Appropriation Committee, who 
made no investigation as to the river and harbor needs, who 
charge us with “pork-barrel” intentions because we refuse to 
abide by the recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget, 
while they themselves, without rhyme or reason, have reported 
a bill providing for $37,000,000. They charge that we refuse 
to stand by the Bureau of the Budget, while they themselves 
increased the Budget estimate $10,000,000 when they submitted 
the bill to the House. It was they who repudiated the Bureau 
of the Budget, and if they themselves will not stand by the 
Budget's recommendation, why should they blame us for voting 
for a sum which we know to be necessary to meet the essential 
river and harbor needs of the country? 

As a matter of fact, $56,589,410 is not enough to meet the 
urgent needs of river and harbor work for the next fiscal year. 
For illustration, in 1910 Congress adopted a project for the 
improvement of the Mississippi River from Cairo to St. Louis 
te cost $21,000,000, and it was written into the law that this 
project should be completed within a period of 12 years. That 
period expired on the 25th of last June, and yet only $2,000,000 
of the estimated amount has been appropriated. The item for 
this stretch of the river in the $56,000,000 approved in the House 
on yesterday amounts to only $500,000. The barge line is en- 
deavoring to operate over this unimproved stretch of the river, 
and there is not a more important project in the country. And 
yet if Congress continues in the future to appropriate each year 
the amount which is provided for this river section for the next 
fiscal year, it will take 88 years to complete the project, and 
during that time commerce, doubling once in every 10 years, the 
cemmerce of the Mississippi Valley will have increased 1,200 
per cent, while the railroads of the country have less miles of 
track to-day than they had six years ago, without substantial 
prospect of increasing either their mileage or equipment in the 
future. 

We have a waterway system in the valley consisting of proj- 
ects heretofore adopted by Congress comprising 6,523 miles of 
rivers, including the Ohio from Pittsburgh to Cairo, the 
Mississippi from Minneapolis to the Gulf, the Missouri from 
Kansas City to the mouth, the Illinois from the Great Lakes 
to the Mississippi, and certain tributaries of the Ohio. Con- 
gress has heretofore appropriated and the engineers have ex- 
pended upon these adopted projects a sum total in excess of 
$174,000,000, and yet this vast expenditure of money can not be 
utilized, because Congress has failed to appropriate the $75,- 
000,000 estimated as necessary to finish the job, in order that 
this great waterway system may be made available for naviga- 
tion and for commerce. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin wails about “pork barrel” 
in the river and harbor item adopted by the House on yester- 
day. He talks about the vast sums to be expended upon im- 
portant rivers throughout the United States, and he assumes 
to be familiar with all the items provided for river and harbor 
Improvement and asserts that the amount is extravagant. The 
bill provides a sum total of $15,975,000 for the 10 principal 
rivers in the United States. The “pork-barrel” insinuations 
have all been lodged against the smaller rivers of the United 
States. There are nearly 80 of them, carrying millions of tons 
of commerce, while the total amount carried in the $56,000,000 
item for the improvement of all of these second-class rivers 
amounts to only $181,820, and the distinguished economist from 
Wisconsin has failed to point out one single project of all this 
lot that is not meritorious. In fact, he and those who have 
aided him have failed to point out, out of the total number of 
500 river and harbor projects provided for in the amount 
adopted by this House on yesterday, one single project which 
is not meritorious, and they have failed to show that the 
amount provided for a single project was greater than the 
needs that the projects justify. 

Our opponents in their opposition to river improvement 
ery economy. I believe in economy. I believe in reducing the 
expense of the Government where such reduction can be made 
without injuring the necessary activities of the Government, 
but I say to you that when you build up a great waterways 
system, which will provide adequate transportation facilities 
for our commerce at a greatly reduced cost, such an expendi- 
ture is not an expense but an investment. 

I am advised that the assistance that Congress has given 
to aid in building railroads in this country, consisting of land 


grants alone, comprise an acreage greater than the original thir- 
teen States, and possess a value of more than $10,000,000,000, 
We have expended upon the highways of this country during 
the last four years, aceording to the Engineering News-Record, 
nearly $2,000,000,000, while, according to a statement made by 
Secretary Weeks before the recent Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington, we have expended in the last century 
only $443,000,000 to improve navigation on more than 25,000 
miles of navigable rivers in the United States, and more than 
7 per cent of that amount has been expended upon projects 
which have not been completed, so that the investment thus 
made can not be utilized. It is time that the projects here- 
tofore undertaken should be completed so that the vast sums 
heretofore expended may become productive, 

I believe in a budget system. I like to support the recom- 
mendations made by the Bureau of the Budget, but I realize 
that the members of that bureau are human; that they are not 
infallible; and when I am convinced, as I am with regard to 
their recommendation for river and harbor improvement, that 
they have made a mistake which will result in a grave injury 
te the country, I will join hands with those Members of Con- 
gress who believe as I do in an effort to increase the appropria- 
tion to an amount commensurate with the country’s needs, in 
the hope that thereby we may build up in this country a great 
system of transportation, consisting of railways, waterways, 
and highways, not conflicting and competing but harmoniously 
cooperating with each other, to the end that adequate facilities 
for transportation at a reasonable cost may be afforded so that 
our resources may be developed and our commerce permitted 
to grow. 

Whom are we here to serve, the railways or the whole people? 
If we are trying to serve the whole people and we find that we 
can get water transportation which will relieve the freight con- 
gestion of the country at one-fourth the cost of the present rail 
transportation, then why, when we try to procure such trans- 
portation, does somebody get up and yell “ pork barrel,” unless 
it is the ery of the railroad lobbyist? [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous cofsent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman was so in- 
sistent yesterday in stifling debate that I feel obliged to object. 
I do not object to his revising his remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of the Vice President. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed, out of order, for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed, out of order, for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Newton] in the course of his remarks referred to the in- 
fluence of the “ railroad lobby,“ as he called it, in connection 
with the appropriation recommended by the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations. So far as I am concerned as a 
member of the Committee on Appropriations, I never heard of 
any railroad lobby. I certainly never heard from any railroad 
lobby, and I think the suggestion that a railroad lobby had any- 
thing whatever to do with the amount of the appropriation 
recommended by the subcommittee is about as silly as anything 
I have heard of since I have been a Member of this House. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUSTED. I decline to yield at this time. I know how 
this rivers and harbors item was made up. The subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations heard the evidence, and 
they fixed upon an amount which in their opinion was all the 
Board of Engineers ought to have, all they could wisely and use- 
fully expend. They came here and recommended that amount 
to the House. The House did not agree with them and the 
House increased the amount, and that is all there is of it. All 
this talk about a railroad lobby having any influence upon the 
situation is sheer nonsense. 

But that is net what I rose to talk about. In the bill that we 
passed yesterday we carried an item of nearly $7,000,000 for the 
completion of Dam No. 2 at Musele Sheals. We also carried a 
contract authorization of about $10,000,000. The object of this 
appropriation and the object of this authorization is to complete 
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at Muscle Shoals a plant capable of producing the maximum 
amount of hydroelectric energy which can be generated there. 

It was the intention of the Committee on Appropriations that 
this money should be used solely for the purpose of developing a 
power plant which could be adapted to any purpose to which the 
Government may hereafter see fit to put it, whether for the 
manufacture of fertilizers or for the manufacture of nitrates 
or for anything else. I am not altogether satisfied with the 
language carried in the bill which limits the use to which this 
money can be put. It provides that the $10,000,000 can be used 
for the completion of the project. I do not know what the 
project is. The only project that I know anything about was 
the one to produce nitrates during the war. I do not know any- 
thing about any other project which has ever had any Govern- 
ment sanction, I suggested different language, which I thought 
would meet the situation, but that language was not adopted. 
However, it is certainly the intention of the Committee on 
Appropriations, and I believe it will be carried out by the War 
Department, to construct there a general power plant which 
can be adapted to any particular use to which Congress may 
hereafter see fit to put it, and I hope that such use will be for 
the manufacture of fertilizers during time of peace, and that the 
plant will be so constructed that it could be used for the manu- 
facture of nitrates during time of war. However, I do not think 
we should be in any haste to adopt a definite policy, and I cer- 
tainly do not think we should be in any haste to accept any pro- 
posals which may be made for this plant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, 

Mr. HUSTED, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUSTED. It is only common sense from a business stand- 
point to realize that when you negotiate on the basis of an 
incomplete proposition you are negotiating at a great dis- 
advantage. The advantage is always with the man who wants 
to buy. We do not know what we have at Muscle Shoals. 
We do not know how much hydroelectric energy can be gener- 
ated there. We do not know how much our proposition is 
worth. I believe it will prove to be a very valuable proposi- 
tion. General Taylor says that it is the finest water-power site 
in the United States; that more power can be generated there 
than at any other site in the United States. We should wait 
until our dam has been completed, until our gates have been 
constructed, until our power plant is ready for operation, and 
then we will be in a position to negotiate with anybody who 
wants to take it over at the best advantage to the Govern- 
ment. 

As I said, I hope this plant will be used for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers during time of peace. I agree absolutely 
with what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson] said, 
that no nation is any stronger than its soil. Our soil has been 
suffering for years. Even in our great Corn Belt we are not 
producing the average yield per acre that we did a few years 
ago, we are not doing it on the wheat lands, we are not doing 
it in the cotton fields of the South. The average yield per acre 
is decreasing steadily. There was a time when we produced in 
this country a great deal more than we could consume, but the 
time is rapidly approaching when this country will not even be 
self-sustaining from an agricultural standpoint. We are rapidly 
approaching that point at the present time, and therefore the 
question of the production of fertilizer and the improvement of 
our soil is a matter of vital importance. 

Germany realized the danger of a similar situation many 
years ugo. Long before the Great War practically the only 
thing that Germany exported of an agricultural nature was 
beet sugar. She imported our grains and she consumed our 
grains In Germany, and they went back into the soil, and she 
exported beet sugar, and beet sugar has nothing in it that is 
of value for soil enrichment. It contains neither nitrogen, 
phosphorie acid, nor potash. 

Mr. LITTLE. Does the gentleman happen to have on hand 
the figures of how much we exported to Germany before the 
war? $ 

Mr. HUSTED. I have not the figures. That was the Ger- 
man policy, and Germany adopted that policy in order to put 
fertility back into her lands, and she put it back so well under 
that policy that during the World War she was able to produce 
enough food to support not only the army in the field but the 
people at home. During the entire war she imported practi- 
eally nothing in the way of foodstuffs, It was all produced in 
Germany. That was a tremendous accomplishment which 
would not have been possible in Germany 20 years before the 
World War began. It is time that we gave heed to the agri- 


cultural situation in this country. I believe we have a proposi- 
tion at Muscle Shoals which could be utilized to very great 
advantage in furtherance of that policy if it is wisely handled, 
if we get the plant into the hands of the right people, and see 
that it is put to the right use under reasonable profit to the 
operator for the benefit of our people in the manufacture of 
S peer ia fertilizer in great quantity and at low cost. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Mississippi rise? 

Mr. QUIN. To move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope gentlemen will let us 
go on with the bill and not talk on matters outside of the bill, 
We have been very liberal in general debate, and we have not 
begun to read the bill yet. I am not objecting to the gentleman 
taking five minutes, but I hope after that gentlemen will per- 
mit us to go on with the bill. 

Mr. QUIN. I thank the gentleman. 
thing or taken up any time on this bill. 
from Illinois. 

Mr, MADDEN. I am not complaining; I am just making a 
request. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I just want to make an observa- 
tion about these gentlemen who seem to be complaining so 
much about two-thirds of this House voting for the people yes- 
terday afternoon when we voted to increase the amount for 
rivers and harbors to $56,000,000. The gentlemen who are 
doing this complaining voted to give billions of dollars to the 
railroads out of the pockets of the people. They subsidized the 
railroads and the same gentlemen voted to subsidize the ships 
of the United States by giving them every year from $50,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000, besides a billion dollars’ worth of ships. 
Now forsooth, because the Representatives of the people want 
transportation at reasonable rates and so vote a little paltry 
sum of $19,789,000, you are growling about it. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Chairman, it is time for the people of the United States to 
receive their freights at reasonable rates. What are you going 
to do; talk and do nothing? I am in favor of repealing the 
Cummins-Esch bill. As I said before, the committee has had 
all these months to consider it. How are you going to reduce 
the freight rates of the United States? Here we voted yester- 
day to improve these rivers and harbors and keep on with its 
operation to a point where freight can go upon the bosom of the 
waters. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIN. I can not now. The gentleman who last spoke 
said he did not think there was any necessity to be in any 
hurry about Muscle Shoals. Did you ever know a man to 
build a great building and have nothing in view as to what 
he is going to do with it? Did you ever know a man to con- 
struct a magnificent office building and not propose to have some 
tenant to occupy it? Is it possible the gentleman wants the 
United States Government to proceed with this project, put- 
ting in it $57,000,000, without knowing what it is going to 
do with it? You have before you, and have had ever since 
last May, a proposition from Mr. Henry Ford that guarantees 
the United States every dollar of money that it has put into 
it; that guarantees to make fertilizer in time of peace which 
when made, according to the evidence, is more than two-thirds 
of the entire amount that is to-day produced in the United 
States. He further puts in a guaranty that it will be made 
at a less cost than it is made to-day. He furthermore guaran- 
tees that the whole plant will be ready, well manned, well 
organized, and if we should ever happen to have a war it will 
be turned over to the United States Government so long as 
it may need it for the purpose of making explosives that it 
would be compelled to have in time of war. And yet the 
gentleman says he does not think there is any necessity for 
us to be in any hurry. I do not think there has been any 
hurry. You guaranteed us on your side last year when the 
recess was taken that the question would be taken up in the 
fall. Here it is now the 20th day of January, 1923, and the 
leader on your side says it is not yet time to take it up, and 
the distinguished gentleman from New York just said we ought 
not to be in any hurry. Is it possible that the farmers of the 
United States are not in need of any fertilizer at a lower 
price? They are the men who are looking to this Congress to 
do something on this proposition. They are the men who have 
the right to expect the Congress of the United States to take 
it up and act on it at once, and let every man here go on 
record and say whether he is willing to accept that Ford prop- 
osition for Muscle Shoals or to turn it down, to go out on the 
byways and hedges and let the great trusts of the United States 
do what shall be done with it. 


I have not said any- 
I thank the gentleman 
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Do you want to turn it over to the powers that appeared 
before the committee endeavoring to defeat the very ends that 
the gentleman from New York just spoke about with reference 
to having fertilizer in time of peace? All of the fertilizer inter- 
ests, all of its allies, all the water-power interests, all the auto- 
mobile interests, all the farm-implement interests, more than a 
dozen of the great powers and trusts of the United States ap- 
peared before that committee with their witnesses, saying that 
the dam could not be built and would not be, and that fertilizer 
could not be made there, and when that was refuted they came 
in with the other propositions and said, “We can offer you 
something better than Mr. Ford.” The whole propaganda was 
had that it could not be finished, and if finished it would amount 

to nothing, that the nitrate plant would not be worth a “ cuss” 
after we have spent $57,000,000 on the dam, and yet in the next 
breath they would come up and say, We can give you a better 
offer.” The farmers and laboring people know who their ene- 
mies are. [Applause] > 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
from Missouri rise? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks in the Rxconb. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman indicate along what line he wishes to extend his re- 
marks? 

Mr. NEWTON ‘of Missouri. I wish to add some facts and 
figures purely on the discussion of the project. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears: none. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on ‘the Army bill passed on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be 
withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For driving, maintenance, and operation of an automobile for the 
Vice President, $3,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order on the paragraph, 
on page 8. in lines 14 and 15, that it is legislation unauthorized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the House provided an 
automobile for the Vice President by law, and clearly it is in 
order to provide for its maintenance. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is merely an ‘annual appropriation-bill 
affair, no authority of law for it, either the provision for the 
automobile or for its maintenance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The item in 
question provides for the continuation of a public work in 
progress, and is in order under the rules; and so the point of 
order of ‘the gentleman from Texas is overruled. The Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For packing boxes, $970. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order to 
line 1, page 9, as legislation on an appropriation bill unau- 
thorized by law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, this, is a necessary ex- 
pense in connection with the Senate. It is just as much in 
order to appropriate for packing boxes as for lead pencils. 

Mr. BLANTON. I cite to the Chair numerous decisions 
holding that it is legislation and subject to a point of order. 
It has been so decided many times here in Committee of the 
Whole. The Chair will find ample precedents for the position 
I take, and no precedents against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the matter will be 
passed over for the moment, and the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For expenses of inquiries and investigations ordered by the Senate, 
includ: compensation to stenographers to committees, at such rate 
as may be fixed bythe Committee to Auđit and Control the Contingent 
= enses of the te, but not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. X 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of the 
chairman of the committee as to whether it costs more under 


the Senate method of paying for taking testimony before their 
committees than under the House method. In the House we 
employ a regular staff of committee stenographers, and in 
the Senate they have no regular corps. Here we are appro- 
priating $100,000 for the expenses of committee stenographers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the gentleman that there is 
no way of getting a fair comparison on that proposition, be- 
cause the hearings before the House committees are very much 
greater than the hearings before the Senate committees, 

Mr. STAFFORD. You do not know what is the total amount 
we carry for providing for taking testimony before House com- 
mittees? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin with- 
draws the pro forma amendment. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For repairs, improv y 
kitchens and . Daniel Nulli e 
including personal and other services, to be expended from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, under the on of the Committee 
on Rules, United States Senate, $30,000. t 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the paragraph, because it is legislation unauthorized 
upon an appropriation bill; and I would like te be heard a 
moment, if the Chair will permit me. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no law, or substantive law, authoriz- 
ing a restaurant-either for the Senate or the House. It has 
been carried by resolution only, so far as the House is con- 
cerned. I do not know what the Senate restaurant, in addition 
to this $30,000, is costing out of their contingent fund to the 
taxpayers of the Nation, but I do know what our own House 
of Representatives restaurant is costing, because that was 
déveloped by our committee. I read from page 14 of the 
hearings on this bill. Our distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. ANDERSON] asked this question of the Clerk 
of the House: 

So the restaurant is running at a cost to the Government of approxi- 
mately $35,000 a year, if it is operated all the time? 

Mr. Pace. Yes; $36,000 if it operates year in and year out. 

So it shows that our restaurant, or that of ‘the House of 
Representatives, above what it takes in is an actual loss and 
cost to the taxpayers of this Nation of $36,000 a year, if it 
is run regularly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. Let me show you how the 
expenses run up. On the preceding page—page 13—is shown 
what they get. The main chef gets $200 a month; the baker 
gets $120 per month; the second cook gets $110 per month; 
the fry cook, $80; the assistant fry cook, $60; the butcher, $80; 
ice plant man, $90; helper, $40; another helper, $40; oyster 
man, $50; pot washer, $50; helper, $40; dishwasher, $40; 
another dishwasher, $40; fireman, $60; coffee boy, 860; steam 
table man, $80; sandwich man, $60; helper, $40; manager 
storeroom, $100; checker, $90; telautograph, $40; assistant 
manager, $150; manager, $150; second cook, $125; checker, 
$90; three waiters, one at $20, and two at $40 each. 

I am reading from page 13 of the hearings, 

Mr. ANDERSON. May I say to the gentleman that that has 
absolutely nothing to do with the item against which the gen- 
tleman has raised the point of order? That refers to the 
House restaurant and not the Senate restaurant. 

Mr, BLANTON. The gentleman must have been asleep. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman is never asleep. 

Mr. BLANTON. I said I did not know what the Senate was 
costing, but I was showing what the House restaurant was 


costing. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That has nothing to do with this point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The loss in the House restaurant does have 
a bearing on what the Senate restaurant is costing the people 
of the Nation. The gentleman may not be able to see the rele- 
vancy of it, but possibly the chairman will, as he is quite 
noted for his manner of seeing things that are plain. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] I want to continue reading about the 
help in the House restaurant: Buss man, $35; silver man, $40; 
waiter, $40; half-time buss man, $24; waiter, $20; another 
buss man, $35; 17 waiters at amounts varying from $20 to $40; 
head waiter, $100; another waiter, $20; cashier, $80; 5 wait- 
resses at from $20 to $50; checker, $75; another buss boy, $40; 
another waitress, $40; another silver man, $40; another waiter, 
$60; second cook, $60; dishwasher, $40; another chef, $100; 
runner, $40; another coffee boy, $40; head waiter, $75; head 
waiter, 840; with the names of each of these employeees in this 
restaurant given in the hearing. 
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Mr. Chairman, that ought to stop. I submit to our colleagues 
that it ought to stop. In all fairness we ought not to be spend- 
ing this $36,000 a year for our restaurant, because if it is run 
all the time, that is what it will cost. We ought not to be 
spending the people’s money in that way. I am sure that we 
are all able to pay every dollar of the expense of every bit of 
our meals. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I just wish to say to the gentleman that I 
was talking yesterday to a Senator who is chairman of the 
subcommittee that has that Senate restaurant in charge, and 
he said that that institution was running at a profit. 

Mr, BLANTON. Then we ought to change the management 
of our restaurant, because when the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee asked Mr. Page if this restaurant is run at a cost to the 
Government of approxmately $35,000 a year, Mr. Page said, 
“ Yes; $36,000 if it is run all the time.” When we inaugurated 
this restaurant downstairs, my friend from Illinois [Mr. IRE- 
LAND] said it was our purpose to have just as fine chefs, just 
as fine cooks, just as fine food, and just as fine service as they 
had in the Senate; no better, but just as fine; and I presume 
that the managers here in the House are just as able business 
men as those at the other end of the Capitol, and if it costs us 
a loss of $36,000 to the Government every year for the House 
restaurant, I do not believe the Senate can run its restaurant 
any cheaper; and I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it ought to stop. 
We ought to put these restaurants in charge of private man- 
agers on a commercial basis and let them charge us just what- 
ever they have to in order to make a profit, and let us pay for 
it, and we will feel better. I submit the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Of course, what the gentleman from Texas 
has said has nothing to do with the point of order. The whole 
question here is whether there is any authority for this provision. 
I must confess that the language “ including personal and other 
services” may possibly be subject to a point of order. I do 
not know. I have not been able to confirm my impression, but 
my impression is that this is authorized by a resolution of the 
Senate; and if it is, it is authorized in this bill. Obviously, so 
far as the Senate expenses go, a Senate resolution has all the 
foree of an authorization of law. I am sorry that I am not 
able to give the Chair the benefit of the direct citation. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, if the Chair will notice, the lan- 
guage of this paragraph is for maintenance and improvement of 
the building and the service rendered. I maintain that it does 
not require a statute to authorize the appropriation. Congress 
can make any appropriation it wants to for the carrying on 
and the running of the House and the Senate. They can ap- 
propriate $100,000,000 if they want to, without any statute 
specially authorizing it, to operate any function of Congress. 
It does not take a law. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
point of order made by the gentleman from Texas. I will speak 
as near the point of order as he did, though he worked himself 
up into such a red-faced frenzy that I could scarcely understand 
him. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair has to decide this, and the 
Chair will ask the gentleman to address his remarks to the 
Chair, -> > 

Mr. IRELAND. That is my intention. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman has frankly admitted that he 
is not going to talk any more to the point of order than the 
gentleman from Texas did, so I think he might as well turn 
this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is entirely immaterial to the Chair. 
The Chair will try to listen. 

Mr. IRELAND. With the permission of the Chair I would 
like to address my remarks to the House on points of informa- 
tion on the subject covered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Branton]. I think all the figures that he gave to you were 
accurate, much more accurate than the usual statements he 
makes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
stund for any more of that monkey business, The gentleman 
from Illinois can not make that kind of a remark to me, and I 
am not going to stand for it any more. 

Mr. IRELAND, What would you like? 

Mr. BLANTON. Just simply not make that sort of remark; 
that is all. 

Mr. IRELAND. To return to the original subject in hand, 
the necessity for the present method of managing the restaurant 
was apparent to all at the time we went under the present ar- 
rangement. 

It came about in this way: The employees of the Senate 
restaurant were all put on the pay roll and this appropriation 


was made and has been made for some time. They took no ac- 
count of the overhead expenses thus created for employees in 
operating the restaurant. They accumulated quite a surplus 
and then reduced the prices. Naturally the Members of the 
House drifted over to patronize the Senate restaurant with 
better food and lower prices. I think the Senate resented this, 
and correctly. No one likes to be crowded out of their own 
preserves. That was cutting into the House restaurant so that 
we were under the necessity of either adopting the same system 
or discontinuing the restaurant entirely. We adopted the former 
system, placed the employees of the restaurant on the pay roll. 
Now we both operate in about the same manner, both make 
about the same record. 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that out of the profits of the restaurant—excluding the 
overhead charges for hiring employees, and they can not be 
secured at a less figure than the gentleman has mentioned—for 
instance, we pay a waiter $40, and the Senate pays $60—but out 
of the profits accumulated in every month save one—exclusive 
of the employees of the restaurant—and that was when the 
House was in session only part of the time, and without the 
full patronage when it is impossible to conduct it at a profit, 
they have made a profit. Out of the profits we might have 
made in the House management of the restaurant we have been 
compelled to make a great many purchases of materials, linen, 
china, glassware, and silverware that have been carried away 
by souvenir hunters or been borrowed in the House Office 
Building by clerks of Members and through carelessness not 
returned. A few items may interest the House. It has been 
necessary to purchase 150 dozen napkins. They cost $7 a 
dozen at least. They have disappeared, and it is impossible, 
without hiring a force of detectives, that would cost more than 
the restaurant, to stop it. Ten dozen table cloths, at least 
$50 a month for dishes, not entirely due to breakage, although 
some were destroyed in handling. Three hundred: dollars goes 
for broken glassware. The repairs we have kept up out of the 
profits have been over $300 a year on items like repairing the 
oyen, and so forth. The rent of the telautograph, which we 
can not get along without and give any sort of service to Mem- 
bers, requires the expenditure of approximately $300 a year, 
The laundry runs from $300 a month up. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I did not quite catch the number of napkins 
the gentleman said it was necessary to replace. 

Mr. IRELAND, One hundred and fifty dozen. 

Mr. GARNER. Was that number of napkins worn out during 
the period of one year? 

Mr. IRELAND. I do not think many of them were worn out, 

Mr. GARNER. Who stole 150 dozen napkins? 

Mr. IRELAND. Now, the gentleman is giving me too big a 
job. All we know is they disappeared or were worn out. 

Mr. GARNER. It seems to me the management ought to have 
a better checking system than to let 150 dozen napkins get away 
in one year. 

Mr. IRELAND. Does not the gentleman understand that the 
manager is in a menial capacity serving the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and it is impossible to question the employees of the 
Members of the House without creating a sensation or a situa- 
tion that would be worse than losing the entire property? 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman mean to say that in case 
my clerk should take a dozen napkins and fail to return them 
that he would have sufficient timidity not to ask him to bring 
them back? 3 

Mr. IRELAND. 
would do that. 

Mr. GARNER. Well, somebody's clerks have taken 150 dozen 
napkins. 

Mr. IRELAND. Perhaps they have not taken them at all, 
but it was necessary to purchase that number. I stand squarely 
by the management of this restaurant. They are honest, they 
are square, they are frugal, and give the best service it is pos- 
sible to render under the circumstances. Everything does not 
please me and it does not please all the Members, and it does 
not always meet with the approval of the manager. The same 
situation is in effect here in relation to food control that is in 
effect at the Senate restaurant, at the Washington Hotel, at the 
Wardman Park Hotel, and other places, and their experience is 
even worse than ours. 

Mr. SISSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND, I will. 

Mr. SISSON. I must confess that I am greatly surprised 
at the idea that the clerks of Members or Members themselves in 
some mysterious way have disposed of 150 dozen napkins taken 
out of the restaurant and the waiters are held absolutely not 


I do not imagine the gentleman's clerk 
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If the clerks are purloining napkins, or anybody 
connected with the House, it is due to the management to keep 
proper check on them, I do not think it is a proper excuse to 
say that it might make some Member's clerk mad. Why, gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives, that is an awful charge to 
make against the clerical force of Members of Congress. 

Mr. IRELAND, I wish the gentleman would not misin- 


responsible. 


terpret my remarks. It is largely due to carelessness; I do 
not think it is malicious in any respect. The same thing ap- 
plies to the silverware, but in a lesser degree. Now, these 
napkins—I do not like to discuss these little foolish items 

Mr. SISSON. They are not foolish items; it is as wrong to 
steal a napkin as it is a silver plate, 

Mr. IRELAND. I will not question the morality of it. 

Mr, SISSON. The gentleman may make light of it, but if 
he puts morality on that low plane we ought to have somebody 
else have charge of the restaurant. 

Mr. IRELAND. Oh, no; I am not even going to take offense 
at the gentleman’s efforts, 

Mr, SISSON. I took no offense except at the manner in 
which the gentleman addressed his remarks to me. 

Mr. IRELAND. Oh, I humbly apologize to the gentleman, if 
he interpreted my manner or remarks as meaning to give 
offense. It is not a question of honesty or integrity so much 
as it is a question of carelessness, failure to return supplies, 

. forgetfulness, laundry, wear and tear, and so forth. 
Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
leld? 
s Mr. IRELAND. Certainly. 

Miss ROBERTSON. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if anyone 
knows the life of a restaurant napkin and the difference there 
is between a napkin in your own home and one that is laun- 
dered every day or every other day in a restaurant. They 
wear out amazingly. When I thought I was supplied for a 
year I have had to go out and buy 15 or 80, or even 100 dozen 
at a time. It is like the everlasting question to the wife that 
is being asked to-day all over the country: “ What did you do 
with all that stuff I bought for you?“ [Laughter.] Men do 
not understand how household equipment wears out. 

o me as a practical housekeeper this annually recurring 
attack upon the restaurant seems as unreasonable as it is un- 
warranted. “Men must work,” and just so surely men must 
eat wisely and well if they are to work effectively. You know 
what our daily life is in its ordinary routine—a hasty glance 
at newspapers with the morning meal, a rush to the office, then 
reading mail and dictation of most important replies, followed 
by departmental visits or hearings in overcrowded and conse- 
quently ill-ventilated committee rooms, interrupted by a per- 
emptory quorum call and hasty adjournment of committees. 

Legislation for which attention is so peremptorily demanded 
is often of vital importance, requiring earnest, continuous atten- 
tion. Then, when Members suddenly realize a need of food, it 
is now close at hand and served under sanitary conditions. I 
have made several careful inspections of the entire restaurant 
plant, following minutely the routine of purchase, preparation, 
and serving. I haye examined storage, refrigeration, and cook- 
ing. I have looked into the matter of handling trays coming 
back from the service of customers. A great source of danger 
is in the so-called “comebacks” of a cheap eating house, where 
fragmentary portions are returned to be served again, after pos- 
sible contamination by germ-laden spoon or fork. The sanitary 
cleansing of all cooking and eating utensils is imperative. All 
such utensils must be clean, whole, and unbroken. The over- 
head cost of the restaurant service is greatly increased in ob- 
serving these precautions. It is penny wise and pound foolish 
not to recognize the enormous loss of efficiency that must result 
from such insanitary conditions as formerly prevailed in the 
restaurant from worn-out plumbing and defective sewerage. 

I would not for a moment seem to suggest that any of my col- 
leagues are insincere in criticisms of “the Government running 
a restaurant” or strive to give a wrong impression in regard to 
the way in which it is conducted. When the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] some months ago had inserted in the Rec- 
orp an entire House restaurant bill of fare, from which prices 
were omitted, he could not have intended to convey the impres- 
sion that saloons in leaving Washington had left a free lunch 
at the Capitol. If for one moment I considered the restaurant— 
as he wants people to believe—a graft on the part of the Con- 
gress, I not only would not defend it, but I should never eat a 
mouthful in it. As it is, I am glad to avail myself of good food 
served so satisfactorily that only meticulous criticisms can be 
made. 

I trust that my record as a member of the “weaker” and 
generally consdered loquacious sex will be proof that I have 
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tried not to waste the time of the House by talking unneces- 
sarily—surely where speech costs so much, silence is golden— 
and I may be allowed to say, therefore, that if we would all 
follow the plan of trying to be faithful at meetings of commit- 
tees to which we belong, if we would familiarize ourselves so 
far as possible with bills which we know are coming up for 
consideration, we could handle business with an intelligence 
now lacking, and by elimination of useless talk we would save 
expense in printing the Recorp that would pay the entire cost 
of the restaurant several times over. 

We are privileged to sit in these legislative halis in the most 
wonderful Capitol in the world. There are other shrines of 
American liberty, but none to which so many people of the 
United States are drawn by eager and patriotic interest. Is 
there anyone on this floor who can say that he has acquainted 
himself with all the wonders of this majestic structure? Those 
who come linger under the compelling spell of their magnificent 
surroundings. To many on their honeymoon luncheon here 
seems all ambrosia and nectar. To ambitious students comes a 
8 0 of future purpose as they actually eat in so wondrous a 
place, 

Through a long vista of years from the time I first came 
here a happy college girl at Easter holiday, lunch with the 
surroundings of House or Senate restaurant stands out vividly 
among treasured memories. The daughter of a missionary to 
the Indians, to whom under the laws of the United States the 
sale of liquor was—as it still is—a crime, I was puzzled and 
perturbed to see liquor served as ordinarily as food; and I may 
add that in looking down from the gallery the bewilderment 
grew at seeing men the whole world called great, by whose 
laws Indians who had no vote, no part in government, were 
sedulously protected, did not protect themselves. 

This was my first disillusionment. Indians got liquor in spite 
of law; Congressmen got liquor by law. Liquor seemed to have 
ill effects on Indian and statesman alike. And so, in my inner 
soul grew the feeling that for this, as for all the ills of human- 
ity, we must ourselves obey law and at the same time try to live 
in the light of life coming from the example of the world’s 
greatest humanitarian, who was the exemplar of love. 

In the wilderness, where the pilgrims followed to hear the 
words of that Master, of whom it was sald “ Never man spake 
like this man,” with the age-old spirit again incarnate in cer- 
tain Members of this House there were those who came to the 
Master saying: This is a desert place, and the time in now past; 
send the multitude away that they may go into the villages and 
buy themselves victuals.” But Jesus was moved with compas- 
sion and said, “ They need not depart; give ye them to eat.“ 

So we for the moment haying some small part, which should 
not be ignoble, in the life of our country may follow afar the 
Master. Where this Capitol stands in all its majesty, the visible 
expression of American ideals carved in lasting marble, through 
the velvet turf of its setting spring up fragile blossoms that 
gladden the hearts of little children. 

It is not ignoble to minister to the hunger of the human body. 
This has been the happy ministration of woman, the expression 
of wifely or maternal solicitude since wisdom came to Eve, and 
she sought to regain Eden in the approbation of those she loved. 
Women are watching this House as never before. If necessary, 
others who follow me will be ready to make themselves heard. 

Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER. Does the gentleman think it very wise to 
continue the restaurant running during the recess of Congress, 
as often it does run, for a month or more after we leave here? 

Mr. IRELAND. I only partially agree with the gentle- 
man 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. I 
am in entire sympathy with the gentleman from Illinois in 
his task, which is a hard one and which he ts doing well, but 
the gentleman is supposed to be discussing the point of order, 
It seems to me that we have gone into these petty details as 
long as we ought to under the point of order. 

Mr, IRELAND. I quite agree with the gentleman in re- 
spect to that, but will he not just indulge me for a moment or 
two more? i 

Mr. TILSON. I dọ not think there is anyone in the House 
who has the slightest notion that the gentleman has not con- 
ducted his office of chairman of the Committee on Accounts in 
the most efficient manner. He has had a very hard problem 
and he is solying it satisfactorily. We are in complete sym- 
pathy with the gentleman, and I think there is no use of at- 
tempting to explain things that nobody finds any fault with 
him about. [Applause.] 
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Mr. IRELAND. I would just like to tell the House in a 
general way that in addition to the profits shown under these 
conditions $10,150.23 was paid out for such things during the 
last year. Also we have wiped out a deficit of $7,500 which 
occurred prior to the time the present arrangement went into 
effect. We turned over to the Olerk on the Ist of last June a 
matter of $800, and we have perhaps fifteen hundred or six- 
teen hundred dollars of merchandise on hand. 

Mr. KINCHELOB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I do not think the gentleman intends 
to leave the impression with the House that the 150 dozen 
napkins were stolen? 

Mr. IRELAND. Oh, by no means, no; I tried not to give 
that impression. I tried to make that plain. That is what 
it took to run the restaurant in the single item of linen re- 
placement, 

Mr. KINCHELOB. As I understand the gentleman, it took 
that many to run the restaurant, to replace those that were 
misplaced or even stolen, 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes; and worn out and wasted, 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Is it not a fact that these napkins are 
laundered every day? 

Mr. IRELAND. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, IRELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no criticism of the gentleman. I 
admire him as much as any other Member of the House. My 
whole point of order was made upon the foundation that this is 
an expense that we ought to bear through a commercial restau- 
rant and not charge the taxpayers up with this money. 

Mr. IRELAND. Very well. Let me answer the gentleman 
right upon that point. The statistics that the management 
keeps in the restaurant are very simple and very complete. 
The record shows that it is impossible to gain any sale on any 
single item on the bill of fare that costs more than 55 cents, 
It is also true that against my protests—or, at least, not at 
my suggestion—we paid $4,200 of the bills of the man who had 
the restaurant under private management just prior to this 
time. Serving one meal a day, it is impossible to operate the 
restaurant at a profit. I have been convinced of that against 
my will, This system is the only one that even approaches a 
satisfactory arrangement to Members, and you can follow this 
or discontinue all restaurant service entirely. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, on the point of order, Rule 
IX of the Senate Rules provides: : 

The 1 room of the restaurant shall be reserved exclu- 


ae os The management of the restaurant and all matters con- 
nected therewith shall at all times be subject to such further directions 
as the Committee on Rules may give. 

Obviously that rule contemplates that a restaurant shall be 
operated in the Senate under the direction of the Committee 
on Rules of the Senate. It might be operated under a conces- 
sion, or it might be operated by the Committee on Rules, by. the 
hiring of a caterer or some other way, as this rule obviously 
contemplates. You can not run a restaurant without repairs, 
improvements, equipments, supplies. You can not run it with- 
out personal and other services. It seems to me that this pro- 
vision under the rules of the Senate is clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been repeatedly held that a resolu- 
tion passed by a preceding House of Representatives justifies 
an appropriation. The Senate rule, in the codified rules of the 
Senate, which may properly be described as the organic law for 
the operation of that body, would have an even more binding 
effect than a mere decision or resolution of the House. The 
paragraph contained in the lines 12 to 17, on page 9, in lines 15 
and 16, has the following language: 


to be expended from the contingent fund of the Senate, under the 
supervision of the Committee on Rules. 


That would be held to be legislation if it were not for the 
fact that in the rule quoted by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. ANDERSON], Rule IX of the Senate, there is this provision: 


The management of the restaurant, and all matters connected there- 
with, shall at all times be subject such further directions as the 
Committee on Rules may give. 


That is a provision for the operation of the Senate restau- 
rant by the Committee on Rules, which clearly offsets any ob- 
jections to the language in the paragraph just read. 


It seems that the Senate has full authority under the rules 
for the operation of this restaurant, and the Chair therefore 
overrules the point of order made by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Chair at this time will also dispose of the point of order 
to line 1, page 9, made by the gentleman from Texas, with 
reference to packing boxes. This matter was up before in the 
House and held out of order in the bill of last year by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowELL], who was then the oceu- 
pant of the chair. His decision was appealed from and re- 
versed by a vote of 23 to 1. The present occupant of the chair 
is of the opinion, in view of the argument of the gentleman 
from Illinois, Mr. Mann, and other gentlemen who took part 
in that debate, that the purchase of packing boxes is just as 
much in order under the rules of the Senate and money can 
be supplied out of the contingent fund with the same propriety 
as for the purchase of fuel or any one of one hundred other 
items provided for out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 
Sle ae therefore overrules that point of order, and the Clerk 
will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 


Salaries; Clerk of the House of Representativ: 
sation as disbursing officer of the cont 
ns journal clerk and two readin, 

ursin 


compen- 


includin 
i ef Clerk, 
di- 


clerk, $2,400; stationery clerk, 
2.60 4 


elephone operator when uire 5 t 82. A $ 

8a 00 5 9 at $720 Sacks at $2.50 por Saker Siok ee. 
graphic and typewriter services, $1,000: purchase, exchange. operation, 
maintenance, and repair of motor vehicle, $1,200; in all, $106,145. 

Mr. BLANTON. I reserve a point of order upon the para- 
graph in order to ask a question. In line 11, page 11, it au- 
thorizes the purchase of motor vehicles. The Clerk, as I under- 
stand it, now has a Ford chassis upon which he has had built 
a homemade truck body. It may not be a Ford; as to that I 
have forgotten, but it is now in use. Now, the question is of 
spending $1,200 more. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Well, that was a machine, as I under- 
stand it, which was turned over to the House by the War De- 
partment, a 1917 model, a Dodge car, which has run a great 
many miles. If the gentleman has run an automobile himself 
he knows that it does not pay to run an automobile very much 
longer than five years. 

Mr, BLANTON, I have had my old Studebaker car repainted 
for $50 and I am using it still. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will venture the assertion it is not five 
years old. The gentleman knows it does not pay to run a car 
over five years. This simply contemplates the purchase of a 
new chassis for—— 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman says it is a Dodge car. He 
can turn this chassis back to the Dodge people and get a new 
chassis. The Clerk said if he could buy a new chassis he would 
put this body on it. That is what the Clerk said in the héarings. 
He could exchange this present chassis back to the Dodge peo- 
ple for a new chassis at considerable less than $1,200. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He has to operate it, maintain it. Even 
a Dodge car will not run without gasoline and oil. 

Mr. BLANTON. Operation and maintenance—we are going 
wild on operation and maintenance. I use an automobile as 
much as any Member of Congress in going to the different de- 
partments every day almost, and J live 5 miles from the Capi- 
tol, I use my automobile in going back and forth, and the 
maintenance of a Studebaker car—that is, general repairs, for 
gasoline and oil—the bill will not average over $25 a month. 

Mr, ANDERSON, The gentleman has a miracle car if that 
is the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. My Studebaker car costs me about $25 a 
month, or an average of $300 a year, to maintain it. 

Mr. BEGG, If the gentleman wants to make a contract to 
Pay the expenses on my car at $300 a year, I will give it to 
him right away. 

Mr. BLANTON, I do not want to pay for a car that might 
run into a ditch some time and get broken up. I do not drive 
my car that way. I know that our Clerk of the House is one 
of the finest men in the world. If he thinks ig will cost this 
sum for maintenance and to pay the exchange price for a new 
chassis, I have no objection to the item; but unless he does 
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feel it is necessary, I do not think we ought to appropriate for 


it in this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think it is necessary. 
economy to exchange this car for a new one. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is, it will not be in addition to the 
present truck; we are only providing one motor car for the 
Clerk? 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES. 


Clerks, messengers, and janitors to the following committees: Ac- 
counts—clerk 82.500. auditor 83.000, assistant clerk $1,800, petites 


I think it is 


$1,000; Agriculture—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, janitor 
$1,000; Appronta cd er Yeh $5,000 and $1,000 additional so long 
as the posit 


six assistant clerks at assistant clerk $2,200, 
1,200; Banking and Currency—clerk $2,000, assistant clerk 
anitor 8720; Census—clerk $2,000, Janitor $720; Claims—clerk $2,500, 
assistant clerk 81.200, janitor $720; Coinage, Weights, and Measures— 
clerk $2,000, panor $720; Disposition of Useless Executive Papers— 
clerk $2,000; District of Columbia—clerk $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, 
janitor $720; Hducation—clerk $2,000; Election of President, ‘Vice 
resident, and Representatives in Congress—clerk $2,000; Elections 
No. 1—clerk $2,000, janitor $1,000; Elections No. 2—clerk $2,000, 
janitor $720: Elections No. 8—clerk $2,000, janitor 8720; Enroll 

ilis—clerk $2,000, janitor $720; Flood Control—clerk $2,000, 3 
720; Foreign Affairs—cleri $2,500, assistant clerk $1,800, 
720: Immigration and Naturalization—clerk $2,000, nitor $720; 
ndian Affairs—clerk $2, assistant clerk $1,800, janitor $720; 
Industrial Arts and Ex 720; Insular 
Affairs—clerk 5 


on is held by 8 incumbent, assistant clerk $4,000, 
83. each, 


nvyalid Pensions—clerk $2,500, amore 82.190, assistant clerk 
$2,000, fanrtor $720; Li aer) 
$2,500, assistant clerk $1,500, 


000; Mines and Mining—clerk 08 1097 Eos Naval 
, Janitor $1, : 


anitor 
janitor 
Affai 


janitor $720; 
U * n ; ‘ost 
assistant clerk $1,400, janitor $1,000; 
jrounds—clerk 
5200, 7 $720; Reform in the Civil Seryice—clerk $2,000, janitor 


W Rivers and 
tant clerk $1,800, janitor $1,000; Roads— 
; Rules—clerk 


bors—clerk $2,500, 
der eh 2 82,000. assistant clerk $1,500, 


clerk $2,000, janitor $720 


clerk $3,000, assi: 
$1,900, Janitors—one $1,000, one $720; in all, $203,490. 

Mr. IRELAND. Mr, Chairman 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the words “Auditor, $8,000,” line 16, in order to ask the 
gentleman—— 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is authorized by law, and I under- 
stand the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND] states that 
he does not need him any more and he is going to ask to strike 
out that item, 

Mr. IRELAND. If the gentleman will allow me the privi- 
lege of looking after my own committee, I would like to strike 
out line 16, page 11—— = 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. IRELAND. Who has the floor, may I inquire? 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. IRELAND. I move to strike out, in line 16, page 11, 
the words “Auditor at $3,000.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Chairman, a question of order. Has 
the point of order been withdrawn or not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The reservation of the point of order 
has not been withdrawn. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then no amendment can be offered. An 
amendment is not in order as long as there is a reservation of 
a point of order. 

Mr. IRELAND. The Chair recognized me and did not rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Texas, I do not think his point of 
order is in order. 

Mr. BLACK. The point of order was reserved and I was 
asking a question of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. AxN- 
DERSON]. I usually try to be courteous to the Members of the 
House, and I do not appreciate the remarks of the gentleman 
from Illinois. I had not intended to make a point of order 
if it was authorized by law, or even if some good reason were 
shown by the chairman as to why we should have this new 
position. I take it the gentleman was rather premature in 
the remarks he made. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all I want to say, and I withdraw 
the reservation of the point of order, 

Mr. IRELAND. The emergency for the position will have 
passed by that time. Should it again occur, as it may, it can 
again be handled as it was before. But it is not a continuing 
necessity, and I move to strike out that item. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. IRELAND: Page 11, line 16, strike out 
“auditor, $3,000." 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Why would the committee want to 
change the system that existed before? 

Mr, IRELAND. The system is in no way changed, but re- 
quires less clerical assistance, because we have caught up with 
our business. This arrangement was originally necessitated by 
the change in handling Western Union business in regard to 
keeping track of telegrams, and also as to the restaurant mat- - 
ter, but we now have our business brought up to date and the 
need will, I hope, no longer exist. Ordinarily the complement of 
clerks given to the Committee on Accounts is sufficient. Should 
the emergency again arise, I am sure the House will be as gen- 
erous and reasonable in the matter as it was before. But to 
my mind it will not occur—I hope not, at least—and as a proof 
of that I have laid off one clerk from the committee now. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. I will say to the gentleman that I was 
not consulted about it, although I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 

Mr. IRELAND. The gentleman would have been consulted 
if it had been known that he desired to be. No one was con- 
sulted. No one else was familiar with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Brack: Page 12, lines 1 and 2, after the 
figures “720” in line 1, strike out the language “ Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers—clerk, $2,000." 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I do not criticize the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for including this item in an appropria- 
tion bill, because it is authorized by law. It may be that this 
is a very important committee. Probably under the present 
administration there are a great many useless executive papers 
to be disposed of. But I have made this motion for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the House to the real need for re- 
organizing the clerkships of these different committees. 

I have no doubt that some of the committees included in this 
paragraph need all the clerks that are provided for. I am 
making these remarks without having looked up to see who is 
the chairman of this Committee on Disposition of Useless Ex- 
ecutive Papers. My remarks are wholly impersonal. I haye se- 
lected this particular committee not Lecause it is the only one 
925 the paragraph which I think is unnecessary. There are 
others, 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. As I read this paragraph, it seems to me 
there are at least 15 committees in that list that would need 
a clerk less than the Committee on the Disposition of Useless 
Executive Papers. I am not the chairman of that committee, 
and I do not have in mind who is. i 

Mr. BLACK. I do not have him in mind, either, 

Mr. TILSON. But evidently, if the work of that committee 
is to be done well, there ought to be a very good clerk; one 
who, when he goes over the papers, can know what is of value 
and what is not; and it seems to me that if this committee does 
its work well, it certainly ought to have a clerk, and a good 
one. : 

Mr. BLACK, The reason why I call attention to the fact 
that the House ] as too many clerks to committees is this: Con- 
gress is very free in criticizing the executive departments of 
the Government for having unnecessary employees sitting 
around their offices doing nothing, and I think it is time that 
the House should take this matter in hand and have a real 
businesslike reorganization of its committees. Let us keep 
the employees who are necessary to do the work and dispense 
with those wio are not. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr, Chairman, I would like to 
oppose the amendment offered, I am a member and chairman 
of that committee. The other member is Mr. Rouse, of Ken- 
tucky. There are two members. In 1889 Congress passed an 
act forbidding the destruction of any. papers in any depart- 
ment of the Government without the consent of the Congress. 


That act was passed by a Republican Congress during Cleve- 


land's administration, and was revised and stiffened a little 
by a Democratic Congress during Harrison's administration. 
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The act can be easily found. Nothing can be destroyed with- 
out the consent of Congress. There is an enormous number of 
papers which have to be examined by Congress, the consent 
of which is required before any paper may be destroyed. The 
clerk of the committee is a woman, who must go to the various 
departments and examine these papers in the greatest detail 
to determine whether there are any that ought to be. saved. 
The list of papers is sent first to the Librarian of Congress, 
and he has te pass upon the question as to whether any of 
them are of sufficient historic interest to be preserved. Then 
the list comes to our committee, and this young woman ex- 
amines the papers in the various departments and reports to 
the committee such as ought not to be destroyed, In the first 
year during which this committee worked since I became a 
member of it we realized from the sale as waste paper of 
papers whose destruction we authorized the sum of $40,000. 

There had been no work done by my predecessor, Mr. Tal- 
bott, and his committee for about 18 months, and there was 
an immense accumulation. In subsequent years there has been 
a sale of these papers to the amount of about $10,000 a year, 
of papers for which there was no use. There is still an enor- 
mous accumulation of papers, particularly in Philadelphia, 
which will have to be examined, and if that law is to be 
obeyed it seems to me that during the recess of Congress the 
clerk of our committee ought to go to Philadelphia and go care- 
fully over these papers and let them be disposed of. The law 
is very plain. Nothing can he destroyed without the consent 
of Congress. The departments are littered up with stubs and 
with everything under the sun. I think there was an accumu- 
lation of over $100 worth of waste paper, consisting of applica- 
tions for furloughs in the Navy alone, all of which had to be 
examined before they could be destroyed. It would seem to me 
that if we are going to abide by the law we ought to have that 
work done and done right, and that we will have to have it 
done, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the 
gentleman where that value of $40,000 came from? Was it the 
value of the old paper or was it value as documents? 

Mr. MOORES of Indiana. The $40,884 was realized from the 
sale of documents as waste paper, which had been examined 
by the clerk of our committee. In other words, the papers 
which had been examined by the clerk of our committee were 
sold as waste paper for that amount. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to withdraw my 
amendment. The gentleman has made a very interesting state- 
ment. It seems that the real work needs to be done in pre- 
venting the printing of such a large amount of these worthless 
documents. We could save a great deal of money if we would 
more carefully look after the printing end of it. In view of 
what the gentleman has said about the work of the committee, 
of course, I will withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amendment. Without objection, 
it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

‘or police force, House Office Bullding, under the t at Arms: 
Lieutenant, $1,200; 19 privates, 2 21. 50 each; 15 Af 41.180. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I want to add a brief explanation in regard 
to these waste papers. The Senate is now considering an ap- 
propriation of $2,500,000 for the erection of an archives build- 
ing. It is very important that these inspections be made of the 
papers that are retained and those that are destroyed. There 
should not be any authority on the part of anyone to destroy 
public papers without some knowledge on the part of Congress 
as to the kind of papers that are destroyed. The reason for that 
is this: If they have the authority to destroy papers at dis- 
cretion, they may destroy some papers of vital importance; and 
if a person who may have done something wrong could have 
that kind of privilege, he might destroy the very paper that 
would be needed to locate the responsibility for the wrong- 
doing. Moreover, it is very important that in the progress of 
business in the departments papers that need to be retained 
permanently for future reference, such as important contracts, 
certificates of settlements, warrants, and so forth, should be 
segregated from the papers that ultimately may be destroyed 
wisely. They should be filed separately under the same number, 
so that you retain permanently the material papers and have 
the papers separated which in the course of two or three or 
four years may very readily be disposed of without any risk 
to the Government. We will save the filing space of perhaps 
four-fifths. I should judge that four-fifths of the volume of 
papers handled by the departments in the form of vouchers and 
papers that will be of little value in the course of four or five 
years can be disposed of. If you retain all of them you must, 


of course, necessarily increase your filing space and thus have 
a larger archives building to take care of what you retain. I 
think that this law, with a congressional committee to supervise 
it from time to time, will hold the authorities in the depart- 
ments in check and prevent the loss of a great many very valu- 
able papers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Janitors under the foregoing shall be appointed by the chairmen, 


respectively, of said committees, and shall perform under the directi 
of the Doorkeeper ali of the duties — . — required of i — 


detailed to said committees by the Doorkeeper, and shall be sub t 
removal by the Doork at any time ‘iter the termination of the 
Congress during which they were appointed. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. May I ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill if he hopes to finish it this afternoon? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like very much to do it, but I 
presume it will be impossible. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There are many pages yet to 
be read. I do not want to throw anything in the gentleman's 
way, but unless the gentleman would like to finish, I suggest that 
it is 5 o'clock. t 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman knows that Monday is Dis- 
trict day. It is a long time since we have had a District day, 
and it is desirable if possible that the District legislation should 
be taken up Monday. I should like very much to finish the bill 
if gentlemen are willing to stay here and do it. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 
words, I have looked carefully over this bill and have failed 
to find any appropriation for the amplifier and broadcasting ap- 
paratus in the House of Representatives. As far as the amplifier 
is concerned it may be a good thing. I do not know whether it 
is or not, but I do not think it is a good thing to have a broad- 
casting machine in the House of Representatives where it can 
be hooked up with a wireless station and some very pleasant 
things, I suppose, broadcasted to the people who want to listen 
in on it. Things have occurred on the floor this afternoon that 
might be an entertainment at a vaudeville show, but certainly 
would not be very edifying to the public who might be listening. 
If there is no authority for this machine, I think it ought to be 
taken out until the authority is granted by law. I do not know 
of any law that authorizes the installing of the machine. I do 
not know how it can be paid for. I do not see anything in this 
bill to meet the expense of it, and I think those who are re- 
sponsible for the installing of this amplifier in this House should 
take it out until they have the authority of law to install it. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing carried in 
this bill for the purchase or maintenance of the amplifier or the 
other apparatus that goes with it. I do not know under what 
authority the machinery was put in here. I assume, however, 
that consent was given for it by somebody. I understand that 
a resolution has been introduced and referred to the Rules Com- 
mittee which involves an investigation into the desirability of 
providing such machinery. permanently. So far as this bill is 
concerned there is nothing in it that authorizes or appropriates 
for the purchase or rental or other use of this machinery. : 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the remarks 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry]. I can see no 
reason why the Hall of the House of Representatives should be 
used for advertising purposes for any new kind of machinery. 
I know nothing about the value of these so-called amplifiers— 
the horns in the ceiling—but I do know from personal experi- 
ence in watching the work of these little machines stuck around 
here in half a dozen different places about the room that they 
are a drawback rather than a benefit to the work of the House. 
You can stand in the rear of the room almost anywhere, if 
somebody is talking into one of these little frames, and every 
once in a while you can catch a brassy sound of the voice ex- 
tremely disagreeable to the ear. It may help the gallery. I am 
not sure as to that, but I do not think we are here for that 
purpose. Since the machines have been put in, there has beer 
a young man sitting permanently in one of the galleries, t 
understand, experimenting with the work here, seeing how 
these machines operate, for the benefit of some company by 
whom he is employed. Now, I do not think this is any place 
for that sort of experimental work, and for my part I am 
ready at this moment to vote to have the whole outfit taken out 
of here until such time as we may in an orderly way see fit to 
introduce them. What I am objecting to is this form of pub- 
licity of a very wonderful invention, evidently not yet perfected, 
but for which the House of Representatives is used for expe- 
rience and experimenting. 

They ought not to be here, Mr. Chairman, and I hope that 
the result of the remarks made by the gentleman from California 
will bring about their removal. If the amplifiers and these little 
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round machines on the desks and tables belong to separate bust- 
ness concerns, they should both be asked to remove their prop- 
erty- at once. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I will state to the gentleman that I doubt very much, 
indeed, whether they. could have been placed in here if it had 
not been by authority emanating from the gentleman's own 
State. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do not care to answer the gentleman's 
insinuation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, Mr. Chairman, as a matter 
of interest to members it might be well enough to state the 
fact that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Greene] in- 
troduced a resolution a few days ago which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules authorizing the Committee on Rules 
to investigate the desirability of installing the amplyfying de- 
vice. I do not understand that there has been any money 
expended by the Government on the installation. That resolu- 
tion was acted upon favorably by the Committee on Rules, 
and I suppose in the proper time will be presented by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas to the House, and the House will then 
have an opportunity to determine whether it wants to authorize 
the committee to proceed with the investigation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In other words, a resolution has been 
introduced to authorize the doing of something that has been 
done in some other way. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As I understand the matter, 
the amplifying device was installed at the expense of what- 
ever company owns it. The Government has never paid any- 
thing for the installation. It is a question whether the House 
will accept it or not. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman from Tennessee know who 
authorized the installation. I suppose it would not have been 
put in unless somebody authorized it, 

Mr. TREADWAY. It appeared here at the beginning of 
this session. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order. There is no question before the House touching this 
matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, it is impossible to complete 
the bill to-night as there are several items that will require 
some discussion, and I suggest that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.} Sixty-nine Members present; not a quorum. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


The point of order is sustained and the 


Ackerman Copley Huck McLaughlin, Pa, 
Ansorge Cullen * Hukriede McPherson 
Anthony Davis, Minn Hull Martin 
Aswell Dempsey Humphreys, Miss. Mead 
Bacharach Drane Husted Merritt 
Bankhead Drewry Jacoway -Michaelson 
Beedy Dunbar Jobnson, 5 Mills 
Bell Dupré Johnson, Miss. Montague 
Benham Dyer Johnson, S. Dak. Moore, III. 
Bixler Echols Johnson, Wash. Morin 
Blakeney Edmonds Jones, Pa. Mudd 
Bland, Ind irch Kahn Nelson, John M, 
Bland, Va. Fairficld Keller Newton, Minn. 
Bond Favrot Kelley, Mich. O’Bren 
Bowers Fenn endall O'Connor 
Brand Fish Kennedy idſield 
Brennan a 5 J 
Brooks, III. ‘ordney ng rne 
Brooks, Pa. Frear Kirkpatrick Overstreet 
Brown, Tenn. neh Kitchin al 
Browne, Wis. Frothingham eczka Park, Ga. 
Buchanan Funk Kline, N. L. Parker, N. Y. 
Burdick Gahn Kline, Pa. Patterson, Mo. 
Burke Gallivan Knight Patterson, N. J. 
Burroughs Garrett, Tex, Knutson Paul 
Burton Gernerd Kepp Perlman 
Butler lynn Kreider Petersen 
Campbell, Kans. Goldsborough Kunz Pou 
Cantrill ykoontz Lampert Purnell 
Carew Gould Langley Radcliffe 
Carter Graham, Pa. Larson, Minn. Rainey, Ala. 
Chandler, N. Y. Greene, Vt. Layton Rainey, III. 
Chandler, Okl Griest , Calif. Ramseyer 
Clark, Fla. Griffin N. X. Ransley 
Clarke, N. X. Hardy, Colo. Lehlbach Rayburn 

asson Hardy, Tex, Linthicum Reber 
Clouse augen Lowrey R 
Cockran awes Luce N. Y. 

d Hayden Luhring R W. Va. 

Hins Hays Ey Riddick 

Ilton Henry cFadden Riordan 
Connally, Tex. Hersey McKenzie Redenberg 
Connolly, Pa. Hogan McLaughlin, Nebr.Rogers 
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Rose Stedman Tho Weaver 
Rosenbloom Steenerson Tincher Webster 
Rossdale Stiness Tinkham Wheeler 
Rucker Stoll Towner White, Me. 
Ryan Strong, Pa. Tucker Williams, Tex. 
Sabath Sullivan Tyson ilson 
Sanders, N. Y. Sumners, Tex. Underhill Winslow 
Schall Sweet Upshaw ise 
Scott, Mich. Tague Vaile Wood, Ind. 
Scott, Tenn, Taylor, Ark. Vestal Woodruff 
ars Taylor, Colo Vinson Woods, Va. 
Shelton Taylor, N. J Voi right 
Siegel Taylor, Tenn. Vol Wurzbach 
— emple Walters Yates 
Smith, Mich, Ten Eyck Ward, N. Y. Young 
Smithwick homas Ward, N. C. 
Snell Thompson Wa 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. McArtuur, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13926, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 193 Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he handed in a list of the absentees for printing 
in the Journal, 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
inserting therein certain resolutions passed this week by the 
American Legion in Indianapolis, The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Lonpon] to-day expressed his opinion with regard 
to our relations to our allies and our enemies in the late war. 
I should like to insert in the Recorp, with the consent of the 
House, certain resolutions that were adopted this week by 
the national executive committee of the American Legion 
which express the point of view of the men who fought the war 
with regard to those countries, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
is that the resolution protesting against the refusal of the Re- 
publican organization to permit the consideration of a certain 


n some 250 Members asked the committee to report 
ou 


Mr. ANDREW of Massachusetts. It has nothing to do with 
anything of that sort. It has to do with the point of view of 
the Legion with regard to the attitude of France to-day in 
the Ruhr and with regard to the outcome of the war. 

Mr. WINGO. - The only resolution that I know they adopted 
last week was one criticizing the House leaders because they 


would not permit a certain bill to come out of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order, 
The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is, Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 

The resolutions referred to are as follows: 


Resolution passed by the national executive committee, American 
Legion, at Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A., January 15-16, 1923. 
Whereas the Peace Conference following the World War and partici- 
pama in by representatives of the majority of the nations of the earth, 
cluding the United States, determined, among other things, that Ger- 
many should pay certain os gt eg a an 
ereas, on on 27, 1921, the Reparation Commission in execution 
of article 233 of the peace treaty ed the total amount of repara- 
tions due from Germany to all the Allies at 132,000,000,000 gold 
mar which Germany, on May 11, 1921, accepted unconditionally, 
and nee by agreement of the Allles: was to receive 52 per cent ot 
all reparations awarded, including certain deliveries of coal, lumber, 
and other payment in kind; and 
Whereas within a short time after the acceptance of the reparations 
award Germany fell in arrears in the the pen of money and in the 
delivery of material as provided by e treaty, and people of 
Germany began to send out of the country gold, securities, and other 
forms of wealth and to seriously impair if not wreck the whole Ger- 
man financial system for the purpose of avoiding payment, and by 
evasion, trickery, and sundry devices sought to deprive France of the 
awards made Uy the Peace Conference and accepted by Germany, 
wee on 3 10, 1923, in default in the delivery of coal and lum- 
r; an 
Whereas for the purpose of securing compliance with the terms of the 
ce treaty France has now occupied certain territory in the Ruhr 
alley: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the National Eaecutive Committee of the American 
Legion in session in the city of Indianapolis, United States of America, 
this 15th day of January, 1923, That the action of France in so occupy- 
ing said territory was and is justified; that she is endeavoring by the 
only effective means to collect a debt which the majority of the na- 
tions of the earth have decreed she is justly and properly entitled to; 
that we n her course in the premises and wish her success to 
the end that the wrongs endured and the damages suffered 6 her 
may to some extent be compensated, the fruits of victory enjoyed, and 
the war stay won: Be it further 
Resolved, That . — of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United tes, to the presiding officers of the Senate and 
House of 1 and to the French ambassador at Washington 
Whereas youth of ca in 1917 and 1918 offered all they had 
to bring „pesce justice, and happiness to the worid, and in that effort 
cooperat with their stricken lies; and 
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Whereas the lives and health of thousands of American boys were 
given to that holy cause; and 

Whereas the peoples of the world are now torn and bleeding from 
the effects of the war and the consequent fears, distrusts, hates, and 
misunderstandings ; and 

Whereas the ex-service men of America still long to restore to the 
world peace, justice, and happiness, the things for which they fought 
and their comrades died; and 

Whereas there remains in the heart of every ex-service man the 
memory of friendship and common service with our allies and also a 
desire to be generous to a defeated foe: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the national executive committee of the American 
Legion assembled at Indianapolis, Ind., expresses its hope that the 
cause of justice and world tranquillity for which their comrades’ lives 
were sacrificed may continue to the good of our great country, and we 
respectfully request our Government to lend its aid as its good judg- 
ment may dictate to abate the world’s crisis and assist in the establish- 
ment of peace on earth and good will to men. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of 
asking unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
upon the subject of autosuggestion and the workings of the sub- 
conscious mind as practiced by Emile Coue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Record in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I do not think the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp should be made a medical journal. I object. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for one moment? I wish to do something use- 
ful—— 

Mr. STAFFORD. I reserve the objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SPECIAL AND MINORITY EMPLOYEES. 

For the employment of Joel Grayson in the document room, $2,500. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to have rend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
ap ek 15, line 23, strike out “$2,500” and insert in lieu thereof 


Mr. ANDERSON, 
on the amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. 
his point a minute? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I reserve it for a minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Joel Grayson has been 
in the employ of the Government in this Capitol 48 years. 
He began as a page boy in this House in 1875. For years he 
has been in charge of the House document room. During 
those 48 years he has placed all of his earnings into a home, 
worth $15,000. He had a very fine library, worth as much to 
him as any man's private library. His home and library are 
all gone. He is one of the most faithful employees of the 
Government. He knows more about the document room and 
the documents, I dare say, than any man in Washington. He 
can give you the history of any piece of legislation or any 
public document at any time, and if you go there and ask him 
he can help you find any old document. Now, after serving 
for 48 years he lost his home the other day by fire. He did not 
have a dollar’s worth of insurance. I do not know how that 
situation appeals to you gentlemen. He has not asked me to 
offer this amendment. It does not come from him, but it has 
come from his friends here in the Capitol. He has no knowledge 
right now that I have offered it. I do not know why they 
picked me out to offer it, unless it is because I have been in 
favor of economy; but I do say that if there is any man on 
earth entitled to this little raise in salary under the circum- 
stances it is the man who has served his Government faith- 
fully here in this Capitol for 48 years and is now in strait- 
ened circumstances because of his late affliction. I hope the 
distinguished gentleman from Minnesota will let this go by. 
I hope he will not make the point of order against it. There 
have been other big raises in this bill. There are other men 
who do not need it who are receiving larger raises in this 
bill. I hope the gentleman will let this amendment go by. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I sympathize with what the 
gentleman says. I agree with what he says, but obviously 
this is not the place to do it. We have a Committee on Accounts 
to consider questions of this kind, and the question ought to 
be considered by this committee. There are a great many 
employees carried in this bill whose salaries, I think, are lower 
than they ought to be; but in fairness to the general policy that 
we have adopted it is my duty to make the point of order, and 
I do make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 
and the Clerk will read. : 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman reserve 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, why is it subject 
point of order? It is not a statutory eaa : Bae 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state for the benefit .of 
the gentleman from Texas and others that this is fixed by reso- 
lution, and very much to the Chair's regret he is constrained to 
sustain the point of order, and the Clerk will read. 

5 APARTAN 123 S 1 PA another amendment. 
ne 23. page 15, s e out “$2,500” d 
thereat 4 OT $ and insert in lieu 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the ame 

The Clerk read as follows: ye nanet 

Page 15, line 23, strike out“ $2,500" and insert “ $3,000,” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
that it is not authorized by law. =e onus 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Office of majorit : ; 

2.500; aha — Clerk. BO ite 1800 m alk 48085 xe ern 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order, 
I make the point of order, page 16, line 11, against that part 
of the paragraph which embraces “ legislative clerk, $3,600 Trat 
is a new position, unauthorized by law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, if the committee will in- 
dulge me just a moment, I will say that on March 24, 1922, the 
House passed the following resolution : 

Resolved, That al 
House of Representatives Tt other o ap ge ine 
services of a legislative clerk compensation at the rate of $3,600 per 
annum, the said clerk to be appointed by and under the direction and 
control of the majority floor leader. 

That resolution clearly authorized the appointment of the 
employee until further provision is made by the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is for the current fiscal year; it does 
not say “ hereafter.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. It says, I will read again, “until other- 
wise provided by law.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I accept the gentleman's statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMITTER STENOGRAPHERS, 

Salaries: Four stenographers to committees, at $6,000 each; janitor, 
$980; in all, $24,980. - 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word of the paragraph, and I do this simply to ask a 
question of the chairman. It seems to me there is a discrep- 
ancy in the salaries of our stenographers. We recognize the 
fact that the reporters of debates here are the most expert 
men in the business, and if $6,000 is ample compensation for 
them—I am not saying that it is, possibly it should be more 
but if it is, what is the reason that the four stenographers to 
committees also receive the same salary that these very expert 
men do here on the floor? It can not be claimed that the 
reporting of testimony before committees requires any such 
stenographic ability as is exercised or shown by the men on 
this floor. I also am confident their duties are not nearly as 
laborious. I am not making that statement in the nature of 
a criticism, only in the way of an inquiry. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask for recognition so as 
to reply to the gentleman. During the war, when the cost 
of living mounted very high, a resolution was brought into the 
House incrensing the salaries of the Official Reporters of de- 
bates from $5,000 to $6,000, and which was passed. It was 
only a short time afterwards when, under methods adopted by the 
stenographers to committees, through pressure brought to bear 
on the Committee on Accounts, a resolution was reported to 
raise their salaries from $5,000 to $6,000. I opposed the resolu- 
tion, but without any avail. I believed then and believe now 
the salaries of the Official Reporters of the House should be 
more than the committee stenographers, but for the last 30 
years the salaries have been the same. : 

Years back, as during the first term I served, when the aver- 
age length of the two sessions was only four months, the re- 
porters of the House were employed only a fraction of a year, 
but now their time, like Members of Congress, is employed vir- 
tually the year round, and all the time under a tremendous 
grind, whereas the committee stenographers are only employed 
while committees are in session. The reason why their salaries 
are the same is nothing more than pressure on the part of the 
committee stenographers. If we should increase the salaries of 
the reporters to debates to $7,000, as I think they should be 
raised, the committee stenographers would come in very shortly 
afterwards and ask that they be put on a parity with the 
reporters of debates. 


1923. 
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Mr, GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. STAFFORD. I will. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The gentleman was quite right in op- 


posing this raise for committee stenographers, ‘There is no 
question but what those salaries are more than what they ought 
to receive. It does not require the ability of a court reporter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here is what I wish to call strongly to the 
attention of the House and to the country: That it is much 
more strenuous work and harder on the brain of the official 
reporters of debates to take down the speeches made here, with 
interruptions going on, than it is to take testimony in the quiet 
of a committee room. Men are wearing out. One of the official 
corps is quite ill beeause of the strain, and it is not to be 
wondered at when these official reporters of debates work for 
11 months in the year under that tremendous strain from 12 
o'clock until 5 or 6 and later six days in the week. I have 
enough of the milk of human kindness in me to prompt me to 
make that statement, although I have many times opposed 
increases of salary. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has it ever been the policy that the Congress 
should make up an additional amount to be paid to the re- 
porters here? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, years back, when they did not have 
any permanent force to transcribe their reports, at the end of 
the session they were granted an additional amount for the 
expense they had incurred. As every Member knows, there is 
a relay of reporters, each one taking notes for five minutes and 
then taking them downstairs and immediately dictating them 
into a dictaphone. Years back they had an allowance only. 
Now their expert transcribers are allowed an annual salary. 

Mr. FESS. My question is whether $6,000 covers all that the 
reporters get? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It does. 

Mr. FESS. I thought that an additional sum was made up. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, no. Years back they were voted an 
additional sum to pay for their assistants, but now we have put 
them on the permanent roll. 

Mr. SISSON. They get an extra thousand dollars now, do 
they not? 

Mr. STAFFORD, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I differ 
from my colleague on the committee as to their getting any 
extra pay. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it not a fact that the committee 
stenographers do make extra money? Is it not a fact that they 
sell copies and make extra money, which the reporters here in 
the House are not able to make? I would like to ask the gentle- 
man whether or not there is any kind of supervision or control 
over these men, whether they spend an equal amount of time on 
work which does not pay—that is, on work on which they can 
not sell extra copies? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the committee stenographers, at the 
time when their work is at its peak, are engaged all the time. 
Indeed, they can not do all the work, and they employ extra 
men, who are paid by the Government, If there are any per- 
quisites added to their salaries from the sale of copy it does 
not interfere with the performance of their committee work. 
But take for example to-day, with the House reporters busily 
engaged all day, the committee reporters are not occupied and 
will not be much occupied during the balance of the session. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to lines 13 and 14 for the purpose of offering an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to return to lines 13 and 14, on page 17, for the 
purpose of offering an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota objects. 
The Clerk will read. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

¿e CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE. 

P, * 
sae Ane eee ͤ dd fee hae Se Momma, PS 
Clerk’s office, and folding room, not inclu envelopes, writing paper, 
and other paper and materials to be printed and furnished by the 
Public Printer upon requisitions from the Clerk of the House, under 
provisions of the act approved January 12, 1895, $10,000. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last line there for the purpose of asking a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 


recognized, 
Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to inquire whether it is 
under this paragraph that the manila envelopes are obtained 


© 
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that are furnished to the Members for use in sending out docu- 
ments? It may not be this item that covers it; I may be in 
the wrong pew. But I wish to criticize the quality of the 
paper furnished for manila envelopes and for the legal-size 
envelopes that we are obliged to use from our stationery ac- 
counts, They will not hold together to get from here to Massa- 
-chusetts. I have had numerous experiences with these en- 
velopes coming apart. I do not know whether it is under this 
item or some other item that this criticism should be aimed, 
but wherever it is, it seems to me we could get along with 
fewer envelopes and better quality. Whoever draws up the 
specifications for both the manila envelopes and the legal-size 
envelopes ought to revise them. I live fairly near, but some 
of the Members who live on the Pacific coast could not, I sup- 
pose, find a document at all after it has started on its journey. 
I do not see how they do their business with this quality of 
stationery. I have to instruct my office force in sending out a 
particular-size envelope to encircle it with a string or rubber 
band so as to hold together the articles that are in the en- 
velopes. I do not know whether other Members have had that 
same experience or not, but we certainly ought to revise the 
ee under which these envelopes are secured for our 
service. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on this 
testimony as to general Republican inefficiency. [Laughter.]} 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. [Laughter.] 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Wherever the words “during the session” occur in the foregoing 
paragraphs they shall be construed to mean the 211 days from De- 
cember 3, 1923, to June 30, 1924, both inclusive. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the proposition, in line 12, for packing boxes, $4,500, 
that it is legislation, unauthorized by law, on an appropriation 
bill. There is no substantive law authorizing it. There is no 
rule of this House authorizing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overruled a similar point of 
order made by the gentleman with reference to packing boxes 
for the Senate. It was held in that instance that the item 
in question was properly chargeable against the contingent 
fund of the Senate, and the Chair can see no reason why a 
corresponding item is not properly chargeable against the con- 
tingent fund of the House. The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For furniture and materials for repairs of the same, including not 


to exceed 8 for labor, tools, and machinery for furniture repair 
anepi $30,000. 
r packing boxes, $4,500. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against this paragraph, because in this item of $190,000 there 
is embraced the appropriation for paying the $36,000 loss that 
the House of Representatives restaurant is run under annually. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman desire to interrupt me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; I will ask for the floor when the gen- 
tleman has concluded. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no law that I know of authorizing 
it, other than a simple resolution that was passed here in the 
House, That is not the kind of law that should authorize the 
Government to go into the restaurant business. There is no 
rule of law that I know of that authorizes the Government to 
engage in the restaurant business in the Capitol, when the only 
evidence we haye—the last evidence taken—is that it would 
cost the Government $36,000 a year in losses. 

It should take a substantive law to permit the Government 
to engage in the restaurant business, whether it is run under 
the authority of the House of Representatives or by somebody 
else; and I submit, Mr. Chairman, that this paragraph em- 
bracing that project is unlawful on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, of course there is noth- 
ing in the language of the item itself—which, after all, is 
controlling in the case—which is subject to a point of order. 
However, it is unnecessary to rely upon that fact to sustain 
the opposition to the point of order made against the item on 
aecount of expenditures made in the House restaurant. If 
my friend from Texas would apply his zeal in making these 
points of order to an examination of the statutes, it would save 
a lot of the time of the House. A resolution passed by the 
House on June 2, 1921, provides for the payment out of the 
contingent fund of the House of such sums as may be neces- 
sary to make alterations and improvements In the House res- 
taurant, and then it ends up with this language— 


That until otherwise ordered by the House the management of 
the House restaurant and all matters connected therewith shall be 
under the direction of the Committee on Accounts. 
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A resolution adopted during this session or the last session 
provides that pursuant to the authority of the resolution 
adopted by the House June 2, 1921, the resolution I have just 
read, placing the management of the House restaurant and all 
matters connected therewith under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, there shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House, under regulations prescribed by said com- 
mittee, such expenses as may be incurred in excess of those 
defrayed from the proceeds of same for the employment of 
absolutely necessary assistance in the conduct of such restau- 
rant by such business methods as may produce the best results 
consistent with economic and modern management. 

Clearly that resolution authorizes the payment out of the 
contingent fund of the House of such deficits as may be in- 
curred in the operation of the restaurant of the House. Even 
if that item were specifically provided for here—and it is not— 
it would be clearly in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANpERSON] has stated the case correctly. There is nothing in 
the paragraph specifically mentioning the restaurant or any 
deficit arising therefrom. The Chair therefore overrules the 
point of order. 

Mr. B 
perfect the text. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. BLANTON : Page 18, line 18, strike gut“ $190,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof $154,000," and add the following proviso, 
to wit: “Provided, That no part of this sum shall be expended in 
conducting a restaurant for the House of Representatives.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I make the point of order that this is a 
change of existing law, the resolution of the House now au- 
thorizing the conduct of the restaurant. 

Mr. BLANTON. There can be a law authorizing the restau- 
rant, and yet Congress can refuse to appropriate for it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman’s resolution goes further 
than that. 

Mr. BLANTON. We might have a law authorizing a restau- 
rant, and yet we could provide that no part of this money 
should be expended for that purpose. The gentleman's point 
of order is not well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of the gentleman from 
Texas is clearly a limitation within the purview of the rule, 
and the point of order made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
is overruled. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am not making any criti- 
cism. I am just trying to stop a practice that is growing, and 
one for which sooner or later our people are going to hold us 
responsible. I just put it up honestly and fairly to my col- 
leagues whether or not they are willing to go home to their 
people and take that hearing and read them what occurred 
when the chairman of the subcommittee asked the Clerk of the 
House, Mr. Page: “So, then, this restaurant is costing the 
Government $35,000 a year above the income?” And Mr. Page 
said, “ No; $36,000.” 

Are you willing to take that home to your people and tell 
them about it and tell them that you are conducting a res- 
taurant here for our benefit in the House of Representatives at 
a cost of $36,000 a year to your taxpayers, who are staggering 
now under the expenses of the Government? Of course, if you 
are willing to do that, why, then, pass this provision. It is in 
the bill, and you can vote down my amendment; but if you 
feel that your people at home do not want you to do that, 
why not stop it now? That restaurant could be let to a prac- 
tical restaurant keeper. I do not know whether this would be 
deemed discourteous or not, but because she has done it so 
successfully in the past, if we could prevail upon our good col- 
league to take charge of that restaurant in u commercial way, 
and show her every consideration that was possible, she could 
take it and run it on a business basis and stop this loss of 
$36,000 annually, and I would be willing to have that done; 
but we are now running it at an expense to the people of 
$36,000 a year. There is no question about the matter of cost 
to the people of the country. Are we going to continue to do 
that? If you vote my amendment down, I am not going to fall 
out with you. I shall take it that you are doing what you 
think is right. I shall bow to your vote, if you do that. I am 
just merely doing what I conscientiously believe to be my duty 
to the people of this country. They want to stop unnecessary 
expenditures. I believe every one of my colleagues is willing 
to pay for what he eats, You are not the kind of men who 
want the people to pay for your meals. Then why not let us 
stop this? I just leave it up to you. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I dislike to take the time 
of the House in discussing what has already been passed over, 


N. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
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The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] offered a similar 
amendment sometime ago and it was defeated, and now he tries 
to bring it in again. I do net question the gentleman's con- 
scientious objection to the management of the restaurant down- 
stairs. All I can say is that he is mistaken in his premises. 
If my business experience of a lifetime is of any value to the 
membership here, the restaurant downstairs can not be run 
and be patronized by Members of the House and by such of 
the public as come in here and show a profit in any way, shape, 
or manner. It is an impossible task. The moment you charged 
prices sufficient to pay your overhead and the various losses 
that have been referred to here this afternoon, together with 
the cost of the food, you would not get a customer, not one. 
The question is simply this: Is the time of the membership of 
the House worth anything? If it is, you ought to have a res- 
taurant in this building where Members can go and get a de- 
cent meal. I have been a Member of Congress for some years, 
and the food in this restaurant until within the last six months 
or a year, until the time we authorized it to be watched and 
carefully guarded, the food has not been good. Since the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, under the efficient chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. IRELAND], took over the unpleas- 
ant routine is the only time that we have had a good restau- 
rant, He is entitled to our thanks, not criticism. There must 
be some expenditures charged against the Government. Here 
are 435 Members of the House who are entitled to a midday 
meal. Are you going to adjourn the session at half past 12 
and take an hour off to go somewhere outside, patronize some 
hotel or restaurant, or are you ‘going to have it convenient for 
Members to get their lunch right here and attend to their duties 
at the same time? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The Recorp ought to show that the 
Members of the House, as well as the public, pay for what they 
get, and all it is worth. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I have no fault to find with the gentle- 
man’s statement in that particular; in fact, I entirely concur. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But the statement of the gentleman from 
Texas might leave the impression that we are beneficiaries. 

Mr. TREADWAY. We are not beneficiaries; we are being 
charged the going price for similar food elsewhere. The 
trouble is that you can not carry on a business of this kind 
with one meal a day, and perhaps sometimes not that meal. 
It is so uncertain that no experienced caterer would take the 
chances—some days one meal, some days perhaps two, and 
many days none. There is a loss in that respect. There is a 
tremendous overhead loss that you have to meet. There are 
innumerable things that I could show you, if I had the time, 
where there is a loss. I doubt if there is a hotel in Washington 
to-day that can break even on the restaurant. They do not 
expect to break even. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman allow me to make a 
suggestion? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. We will be here until probably half past 
7 to-night, to-morrow is Sunday, and to-morrow there will be 
no meals served at all, and they have to take care of emer- 
gencies of that kind. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will simply take the time to reiterate 
that the business of a restaurant conducted on one meal a day, 
and that very uncertain, for six days a week, can not break 
even at commercial prices. The present method of conducting 
the restaurant is the most satisfactory and in the long run the 
most economical for the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and on a division there was 1 aye 
and 67 noes. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I notiee, in lines 16, 17, and 18, page 18, reference 
is again made to the official stenographers of committees. We 
have discussed their salary, and if we had not passed over that 
item I am disposed to think that the salary of those stenog- 
raphers would have been reduced. I would like to inquire what 
the item “including reimbursement to official stenographers to 
committees for the amounts actually and necessarily paid out 
by them for transcribing hearings,” has reference to? 

We are paying these men a salary of $6,000 a year. Are 
they not capable of transcribing their notes without outside 
employment of additional service? I do not know what the 
amount of the item is, as the various sums are not separated. 
The reports of hearings are not returned proiaptly, and fre- 
quently there are many inaccuracies. The leading Member on 
the Democratic side on the Ways and Means Committee was 
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finding fault the other day in regard to the return of reports 
of testimony. I have heard other gentlemen find fault. They 
are not the skilled and accurate stenographers that we have 
on the floor of the House, and we ought not to pay them as 
much salary as the official reporters of the House, and then 
pay them in addition to that. I do not see why we should pay 
them extra for transcribing their own work. 

Miss ROBERTSON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The lady from Oklahoma asks unanimous 
consent to revise and extend her remarks in the Recorp. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer 
the question of the gentleman from Massachusetts with refer- 
ence to the necessity of providing in this item for the reim- 
bursement to the official stenographers to committees for the 
amount paid out for transcribing hearings. These hearings are 
dictated to a dictaphone by the stenographer and transcribed, 
and this is to reimburse them for the amount paid out for the 
transcription. It saves time and money, and is economy for 
the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For postage stamps: Postmaster, $250; Clerk, $450; Sergeant at 
Arms, $300; Doorkeeper, $150; in all, $1,150. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD 
on the general subject of autosuggestion and the working of 
the subconscious mind as practiced by Emile Coué, and also as 
practiced by the real scientists. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, are these 
the gentleman’s own remarks and the result of his investiga- 
tion in the art of autosuggestion? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will say to the gentleman that the re- 
marks will be confined to my own investigation, observation, 
and personal experience, which has been rather large. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Of course, Mr, Chairman, if they are the 
gentleman's own remarks I have no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to ask the gentleman to what 
school he belongs, the Nancy School or the Zurich? 

Mr. KINDRED. I belong to the school of Bernheim, of 
Nancy, who first, 35 years ago, investigated this subject and 
laid the foundation for its scientific investigation. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman in his remarks propose to 
discuss the difference between the Nancy school and the Zurich 
school? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to is here printed in full 
as follows: % 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, the much-advertised visit to 
the United States of M. Coué, the French pharmacist, and his 
methods have revived a great popular interest in an old sub- 
ject, suggestion and autosuggestion, which have been known to 
and scientifically practiced by the medical profession even be- 
fore the sixteenth century, when a physician by the name of 
Paracelsus popularized this means of curing disease. 

No department of psychical research is at present exciting so 
widespread an interest as that which has been known under 
the name of hypnotism, suggestion, and autosuggestion, animal 
Magnetism, mesmerism, and so forth, and inquiries are con- 
stantly made by those to whom the subject is new regarding its 
nature and effects, and also how, if at all, it differs from the 
mesmerism, animal magnetism, electrobiology, voodooism, witch- 
craft, and so forth, of centuries ago. 

From the remotest periods of human history to the present 
time certain peculiar and unusual conditions of mind often 
associated with abnormal conditions of the body, have been ob- 
served, which have been cured by so-called mesmerism, hypno- 
tism, suggestion, or autosuggestion. 

The Egyptians and Assyrians had their magi, the Greeks and 
Romans their oracles, the Hebrews their seers and prophets, 
every great religion its inspired teachers, and every savage na- 
tion had, under some name, its seer or medicine man, : 

Socrates had his demon, Joan of Arc her voices and visions, 
the Highlanders their second sight, spiritualists their mediums 
and “ controls.” 


Until a little more than a hundred years ago all persons who 
were supposed to be endowed with this sort of supernatural 
power were considered to be divine, and those under external 
and supernatural influence were considered as satanic. 

About 1773 Mesmer, an educated German physician, philos- 
opher, and mystic, commenced the practice of curing disease by 
means of magnets passed over the affected parts and over the 
body of the patient from head to foot. Afterwards, seeing Gass- 
ner, a Swabian priest, curing his patients by command and 
applying his hands to the affected parts, he discarded his mag- 
nets, concluding that the healing power or influence was not 
in them but in himself; and he called that influence animal 
magnetism. 

Mesmer also found that a certain proportion of his patients 
went into a sleep more or less profound under his manipulations, 
during which a sort of somnambulism, or sleep walking, ap- 
peared. But Mesmer’s chief personal interest lay in certain 
theories regarding the nature of the newly discovered power or 
agent and its therapeutic or curative effects. 

He brought about the hypnotic sleep by means of passes, he 
and other practitioners of this form of suggestive therapeutics 
never for a moment doubting that the influence which produced 
such sleep-like states was a power of some sort proceeding frony 


themselves and producing its effect upon the patient. 


In addition to the condition of sleep or tethargy, the follow- 
ing conditions were well known to the “early mesmerists”: 
Somnambulism, or sleep walking, catalepsy, anesthesia, and 
amnesia, or absence of all knowledge of what transpired during 
the sleep. Suggestion during sleep was also made use of, and 
Was even then proposed as it has since been proposed, as an 
agent in education and in the cure of vice and disease, particu- 
larly in children. 

This was the condition of the subject in 1842, when Braid, an 
English surgeon, made some new and interesting experiments. 
He showed that the so-called mesmeric sleep could be produced 
in some patients by other processes than those used by the 
early mesmerists; especially could this be accomplished by hav- 
ing the patient gaze steadily at a fixed brilliant object or point, 
without resorting to passes or manipulations of any kind. 

He introduced the word hypnotism, which has since been gen- 
erally adopted; he also proposed some new theories relating to 
the nature of the hypnotic sleep, regarding it as a “ profound 
nervous change,” and he still further developed the idea and 
use of suggestion, Otherwise no important changes were made 
by him in the status of the subject. 

The period of twenty-five years from 1850 to 1875,-was a sort 
of occultation of hypnotism. 

In 1877 Professor Charcot, then one of the most scientific, most 
widely known, and most highly esteemed of living physicians 
and neurologists, not only in France but in all the world, was 
appointed, with two colleagues, to investigate the treatment of 
hysteria by means of metallic disks—a subject which was then 
attracting the attention of the medical profession in France. 

Curiously enough, it happened that Charcot commenced ex- 
actly where Mesmer had commenced a hundred years before. 
He experimented upon hysterical patients in his wards at La 
Salpetriere, and, as a result, he rediscovered mesmerism under 
the name of hypnotism, just a century after it had been dis- 
covered by Mesmer and disowned by the French Academy, 

But Charcot, after having satisfied himself by his experi- 
ments, did not hesitate to announce his full belief in the facts 
and phenomena of hypnotism, and that was sufficient to re- 
habilitate the long-neglected subject. The attention of the 
scientific world was at once turned toward it, and hypnotism at 
once became respectable and occupied the attention of many 
scientific physicians. From that time to the présent it has 
formed one of the most conspicuous and interesting subjects of 
psychical study and research; it has become to psychology (the 
science of the normal mind and its functions) what determining 
the value of a single character is to reading an ancient in- 
scription in a lost or unknown language; it is, in fact, a bit 
of the unknown expressed in terms of the known and helps 
to furnish clues to still greater discoveries, in the direction of 
unfolding the depths of both the conscious and the uncon- 
scious mind. 

Soon after the experiments of Charcot and his associates 
in Paris were published, Professor Bernheim commenced a most 
thorough and important study of the subject in the wards of the 
hospital at Nancy, France. These studies were made, not upon 
persons who were already subjects of various forms of nervous 
disease, aS was the case with Charcot's patients, but, on the con- 
trary, upon those whose nervous condition was perfectly nor- 
mal, and even upon those whose general health was perfect. 
e work was associated with and preceded by that of 
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The result of Bernheim’s experiments proved that a very 
large percentage of all persons, sick or well, could be put into 
the hypnotic condition—could be influenced by autosuggestion 
or suggestion. He claimed that suggestion was the great factor 
In bringing about the condition, and also in the mental phe- 
nomena observed, and in the cures which were accomplished. 

He showed, moreover, that the hypnotic sleep did not differ 
from ordinary sleep, and that no magnetism nor other personal 
element, influence, or force entered in any way into the process— 
it was all the power and influence of suggestion on the un- 
conscious or the subconscious mind. 

To illustrate the method, a simple case would be as follows 
(Bernheim): 

A patient comes into the physician's office complaining of 
continnal headaches, general debility, nervousness, and wn- 
satisfactory sleep. She is willing to be hypnotized, and is ac- 
companied by a friend. The physician seats her comfortably 
in a chair, and, seating himself opposite her, he takes her 
thumbs lightly between his own thumbs and fingers, asks her 
to look steadily at some convenient object—perhaps a shirt 
stud or a specified button upon his coat. Presently her eyelids 
quiver and then droop slowly over her eyes; he gently closes 
them with the tips of his fingers, holds them lightly for a moment, 
and she is asleep. 

He then makes several slow passes over her face and down 
the front of her body from head to foot, also some over her 
head and away from it, all without contact and without speak- 
ing to her. He lets her sleep 10 or 15 minutes—longer, if con- 
venient—and then, making two or three upward passes over 
her face, he says rather quickly: “All right; wake up.” 

She slowly opens her eyes, probably smiles, and looks a little 
foolish at having slept. He inquires how she feels. She re- 
plies: “I feel remarkably well—so rested—as though I had 
slept a whole night.” “How is your head?” (Looking sur- 

ised.) It is quite well; the pain is all gone.“ “Very well,” 

e says, vou will continue to feel better and stronger, and 
you will have a good sleep at night.“ And so it proves. Many 
diseases—functional—may be cured in this manner by auto- 
suggestion. 

This power Is in the subconscious mind, or the subliminal self, 
and suggestion is the key to its action, yet a very large ex- 
perience has taught that the reason suggestion is the key 
to the action of the subconscious is because through sugges- 
tion we create an expectancy upon the part of the subcon- 
scious. If we stop short of creating that expectancy, we fail 
to produce results, Many times mental and audible sugges- 
tions are given to no avail because they did not create the 
proper degree of expectancy. 

Autosuggestion or hypnosis did not create the subconscious 
mind nor the power, therefore they are present whether one 
is hypnotized or not. The power to hypnotize or cause auto- 
suggestion does not, therefore, exist in the operator except so 
far as he may employ the proper method to bring it about. 
The state brought about by autosuggestion is a state where 
the subconscious mind is in full possession and we obtain no 
phenomena without suggestions being given to the subconscious 
mind. s 

It is interesting to note that our own redoubtable Benjamin 
Franklin made an investigation of the subject of “ animal 
magnetism” in the- year 1887 and reported the findings of 
the investigating commission headed by himself in an interest- 
ing volume translated from the French, entitled “Animal Mag- 
netism, etc.” This report showed a profound investigation 
of the subject. It gives credit to Doctor Maxwell, an American 
physician and investigator of that period, for having written 
a most complete and copious treatise on the subject, in which 
he endeayored to support the doctrine of animal magnetism 
by calling in the assistance of the theory of the universal 
spirit which he had derived from the earliest philosophies of 
antiquity and which theory had already been presented by 
Mesmer about 1778. 

Quoting from Maxwel’s treatise, as bearing upon the power of 
animal magnetism or modern hypnotism to influence persons to 
improper actions: “Far be it from me,” says Maxwel, “to 
lead you to improper actions, If from the perusal of my work 
you become acquainted with the means of such actions, you will 
do me the justice not to divulge them.” “I have seen,” added 
he, “the most incredible effects and greatest advantages from 
the right use of this method. I have also seen infinite evils 
occasioned by the use of it. Indeed, it is scarcely prudent to 
treat of these subjects on account of the dangers that may re- 
sult from it. If we were to express ourselves in a manner 
universally intelligible, fathers could never be sure of their 
daughters nor husbands of their wives; women would be de- 
prived of their self-government in spite of the most judicious 
and obstinate resistance.” £ 


These observations of Maxwel suggest a controversy that 
was waged between hypnotists a few years ago as to whether 
persons could be so influenced by hypnotic or other suggestion 
as to be unable to resist, even when they will to resist, sexual 
and other temptations. 

In order better to understand the workings of the conscious 
and unconscious, or subconscious, mind as revealed in psychical 
researches, it is necessary to understand at least something of 
the material basis of mind. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give a satisfactory definition or 
conception of an abstract mind or consciousness, but it is 
equally difficult to define or conceive of electricity. Yet we 
know the laws that govern electricity so well that we can trace 
its mechanism of connection with matter and use it in many 
practical ways. We may also trace the mechanism connecting 
mind and matter with as much accuracy. 

Physiology teaches us that the connecting link between con- 
scious mind and the material world is to be found in certain 
brain cells; that mind, in fact, is as much a creature of these 
brain cells as electricity is of the galvanic cell. Embryology 
shows how these brain cells precede the realization of conscious 
being, and produce as they mature step by step, first, muscular 
movements, then sensation of an automatic nature, and finally 
the higher faculties of conscious being, including normal and 
abnormal intellectuation. 

This marvelous brain is composed of many groups of cells 
having different and more or less independent functions, and 
all these groups are closely connected by nerve fibers with all 
the organs of the body so as to form one harmonious whole. 
We know that most of these groups of cells at times go into an 
inactive or resting state, which we call sleep, and that this 
condition varies considerably in degree. Some of the causes 
of sleep and conditions of the cells during sleep are quite well 
understood. Physical changes that are well marked take 
place in the cell during its activity, and the normal condition 
is restored during sleep. It it also a well-established fact that 
some groups of cells may sleep while others do not, and that 
some groups or centers sleep more easily than others. 

It is quite certain that the centers of consciousness to present 
surroundings are the first, as a rule, to fall asleep, and that 
some of the automatic centers, such as the heart and respiratory 
centers, are the most difficult to influence in this respect. 
Drugs, such as chloroform, opium, and alcohol, readily produce 
unconsciousness to present surroundings while memory is still 
awake and special senses and automatic centers still active. 
Pushed to a more advanced stage, these drugs finally overcome 
all the various centers, even those governing the heart and 
respiration. 

The last centers to appear In the development of the brain 
are usually the first to sleep, whether this sleep be produced by 
natural or artificial means, as by hypnotism. 

It is by putting to sleep various subcenters and leaving others 
active that the phenomena of hypnotism or hypnotic sugges- 
tion are produced, and it is due to the receptivity of these cen- 
ters that the phenomena of suggestion are brought about. 

Sir William Crookes has furnished a very plausible hypothesis 
for the explanation of telepathy or thought projection, often 
allied with the states already mentioned, by comparing it with 
wireless telegraphy. Nerve force is so much like electricity that 
we may readily believe brain activity capable of producing 
waves similar to the waves that make wireless telegraphy pos- 
sible. And it seems within the bounds of reasonable probability 
to suppose that these waves of brain force may be appreciated 
by other properly tuned brains—however unusual—just as the 
wireless waves are appreciated by distant electrical apparatus 
properly tuned to recelve them. 

This hypothesis will explain the mind-reading stunts of 
Bishop, Cumberland, and other “ sensitives” who are supposed 
to have developed an additional special sense. Liebault and 
Bernheim have shown that kypnotie subjects are at all times 
amenable to suggestion, and this does not in any sense imply 
weak-mindedness. Indeed, the weak minded and insane and 
those on the borderland of insanity are most difficult to hypno- 
tize, because they have not the power of concentrating their at- 
tention, but it is a fact that most cases cured or benefited by 
autosuggestion and suggestion are essentially neuropaths. 

Actual experiments and the history of therapeutic suggestions 
show that nearly all persons are more or less subject to the 
influence of suggestion, even while in their normal condition, 
and that the certainty with which suggestion acts will de- 
pend more upon the absolute faith with which it is received 
than upon any abnormal or artificial condition of the mind 
itself or power or characteristic of the operator or suggester. 
During hypnosis all forms of inhibition and rational objection 
are reduced to a minimum. The most absurd statements are 
recelved without question as facts, and for this reason produce 
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powerful and lasting and baneful impressions. In fact auto- 
suggestion may cause as well as cure maladies, and this consti- 
tutes its great danger to the public, if it is left in the hands of 
ignorant or unprincipled practitioners. 

Suggestion has been used as a therapeutic measure, with or 
without the aid of actual hypnotism, from the earliest times, 
and its history, under its various shapes and guises, forms one 
of the most interesting side lights for the study of human 
nature and the human mind. 

Pure suggestion, with more or less impressive ceremony and 
paraphernalia, used to increase the faith of the patient, was 
undoubtedly the active factor of the incantations of ancient 
priests, the enchantment of the negroes, the ctres of Indian 
voodoo doctors, the magie formule of Æsculapius, the sym- 
pathetic powder of Paracelsus, the king’s cure, the cures at 
Lourdes, and by numerous saintly relics and waters. Aston- 
ishing numbers of cures of all imaginable diseases and condi- 
tions have been reported from these sources. 

The classes of patients most susceptible to hypnotism, sug- 
gestion, and auto-suggestion, are as follows: 

I. Those having self-limited diseases that will get well un- 
der any treatment that does not interfere with nature. 

II. Cases that receive, in addition to suggestion, some ap- 
propriate medical treatment. 

III. Cases of imaginary disease, having no real existence. 

IV. Cases suitable for suggestive treatment, that are really 
cured. 

V. Failures. A large class of which we hear little. 

The first class (self-limited diseases) comprise most acute, 
and some chronic maladies, and includes more than half of all 
the diseases known to man. 

The second class is not uncommon in the practice of osteop- 
athy, botanic medicine, divine healing, etc., as the followers of 
such sects have frequently some knowledge of medicine. 

Imaginary diseases are much more common than is gener- 
ally supposed, and are often of a very serious nature. Patients 
frequently imagine heart disease, Bright's disease, or cancer 
but seldom imagine mild or trivial affections. It is also easy 
to produce imaginary diseases by suggestion, when there is a 
basis of even some slight ailment cr pain to work upon. 

The skillful quack who gains the confidence of his patient 
may easily make him believe he has cancer of the liver, 
aneurism of the aorta, or in fact any disease from infantile 
convulsions to senile debility, and may then proceed leisurely 
to cure him. The cure is usually as long as the patient’s pocket- 
book; but if he is needed for advertising purposes, it may be 
remarkably short. There are few healthy persons who do not 
occasionally get a pain in the chest, back, or abdomen, due to 
trivial causes. The sickly man would pay no attention to such 
a thing. He is used to pain. But to the healthy man it is un- 
usual and alarming. The assurance of a quack doctor may 
easily turn this pain into a pleurisy, nephritis, or appendicitis, 

How skillfully the quack disseminates his circulars and news- 
paper advertisements with the idea of impressing such people. 
How many men can read the advertisement of a genius in this 
line without getting at least an uncomfortable feeling and a 
suspicion of some insidious, lurking disease? The imaginary 
disease is common, easy to produce, and often hard to cure. 

The fourth class, or cases suitable for suggestive treatment, 
will be considered later. 

The fifth class—failures—is a large and silent one, of which 
little is heard by the public. Yet every physician knows of one 
or two, and the aggregate is very large. These cases stray off 
to other quacks after a time, and usually come to a physician 
at last. Sometimes they come in time to be cured and some- 
times not. Usually they come when turned off for lack of 
funds, and the real physician does what he can for charity’s 
sake, 

Thus, from the earliest days, suggestion has been used in- 
discriminately, unscientifically, and in a manner that savored 
always so strongly of quackery as to bring it into very bad 
repute. That it has done good can not be denied. While its 
bad repute has prevented reputable physicians from using sug- 
gestion openly as a therapeutic means, yet under other names 
and often unconsciously it has been used by them with great 
advantage. Every physician has some time given a placebo 
with good effect, though he may not have thought of it as sug- 
gestive treatment. Every respectable physician knows that his 
reputation is a great aid to him in curing diseases and that his 
personal influence or so-called personal magnetism is of great 
value. He is often unconscious of the fact that these things are 
of value because they make his patients believe in him and 
believe his suggestions. 

But the time has come when the true value of suggestion 
should be known and its use placed upon a scientific and honest 


basis. We must know what diseases it may cure, what diseases 
it may aid in curing or alleviating, and how to use it. There 
are few classes of diseases that suggestion alone can cure, but 
the number of cases in the aggregate is large. It may be said that 
only imaginary diseases and functional diseases are amenable 
to this treatment alone, but in nearly all diseases suggestion Is 
a valuable aid to other treatment. As I have already said, 
imaginary diseases are very common and often have a real 
foundation in dyspepsia, anemia, rheumatism, or some less 
sericus real disease. 

We are all familiar with the classic experiment of pretending 
to bleed a condemned criminal to death and actually causing 
his death, though no blood was really shed. This experiment 
shows the remarkable power of suggestion in producing illness. 
I have seen a number of cases near death from imaginary 
disease but have not seen any actually die. Hysteria is a 
common disease in which imagination plays so large a part 
that it might almost be considered as imaginary; but there is 
often a real basis for the symptoms in this and other functional 
disorders and sometimes in organic disease, such as a nervous 
form of gastrointestinal catarrh. We so frequently do find 
atonic dyspepsia and gastrointestinal catarrh associated with 
neurasthenia and hysteria that many have been inclined to 
regard the latter diseases as symptoms of the former, and more 
especially so from the fact that treatment which improves the 
digestive tract always results in coincident improvement of the 
nervous phenomena. 

As is stated by the late Dr. W. P. Carr, of Washington, in 
his splendid article on “Suggestion as used and misused in 
curing disease: 


The legitimate method of the true physician is to have the real 
power of knowledge and use it with scientific accuracy, This is the 
slow and laborious way: but even the successful quack, who has left 
it under the temptation for quicker returns, often wishes himself 
back in the legitimate track, knowing that his career will be short. 
The day of one in medicine is fast approaching its end. The man 
of real 85 and honesty will gain a reputation for these qualities 
sooner than he thinks, and this reputation, once established, will go 
far toward giving him the confidence of his patients. If he will then 
display to them a kindly and sympathetic interest, the thing is done. 

ersonal appearance has something to do with success in this line, 
but much less than is generally su posea: Many insignificant-looking 
men have succeeded remarkably well, but they have been men of un- 
usual knowled and force of character. The physician must listen 
with interest to symptoms and make careful examinations to assure 
himself of the actual conditions, and, no less, to assure the patient 
that he has done so. Then, if he finds only an imaginary disease, a 
simple assurance to that effect will be all that is necessary. provided 
he can make his patient believe it. Often he must admit a functional 
disturbance and proceed, by the 1 of medieine and assur- 
ance of speedy cure. to make the sufferer believe, or. deeply rooted in 
his conviction, he will leave in disgust and go to another physician 
and another, until he finds one who will agree with him and treat 
him as long as he will come and pay. 


The same author, not only a learned physiologist and psy- 
chologist but a surgeon of note, also says in the same article 
that tumors, especially of the abdomen, are frequently diag- 
nosed by competent physicians when they either do not exist 
or shortly disappear. 

And that in all diseases not purely or largely imaginary, 
suggestion should be used as an adjunct to other appropriate 
treatment and should be directed chiefly to the relief of fright, 
worry, pain, and sleeplessness, all of which are serious ob- 
stacles to digestion and nutrition, and, consequently, to resist- 
ance to germs and to the repair of lesions. These practical 
views on the practical and honest practice of suggestion may 
contribute much to the comfort and cheerfulness of the patient, 
to the shortening of the illness, and to the saving of life. Most 
physicians appreciate this fact and, consciously or uncon- 


“sciously, apply it; but some of the brightest and otherwise best 


equipped do not, and are consequently failures. A hypodermic 
injection of water will often cause as profound sleep as one of 
morphia, if the patient believes it to be morphia, or will be 
equally effective in relieving pain. Simple assurances that 
sleep will come or that pain will cease are equally effective if 
believed. 

It is usually unnecessary to deceive patients. A cheerful 
manner, an emphasizing of every point of improvement, a state- 
ment that everything is going on in a satisfactory manner to- 
ward recovery, that improvement is beginning and will soon be 
felt, that recovery may confidently be expected, as early assur- 
ance as possible that danger is past, all do much to cheer and 
improve and may be easily within the bounds of truth. 

Complications and disasters should never be suggested, and 
should be treated as lightly as is consistent with honesty when 
they occur. At times actual deception is not only justifiable but 
is necessary to the saving of life or to even moderate comfort. 
But in such cases the family should always be informed of the 
true condition. Even in hopeless cases cheerfulness and comfort 
may be maintained for weeks, months, or years by constant 
cheering suggestions and by withholding unfavorable facts. It 
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is indeed a cheerless condition that holds out no hope, and one 
that need seldom be encountered. 

It is one thing, ‘however, to assure a patient suffering from 
some dangerous disease that there is nothing the matter, and do 
nothing else to relieve him, and quite another thing to give him 
a somewhat similar assurance while doing everything possible 
to obviate the danger and bring about a cure. A clear dis- 
tinction should be made between the medically ignorant person 
who would say to a typhoid-fever patient: “There is nothing 
the matter with you; there is no such thing as disease; you 
simply imagine you feel badly; you are well”; or who would 
pray for his recovery, expecting a miracle to be performed, 
and who, having no knowledge of medicine, does nothing for 
his relief—a clear distinction should be made between such 
a person and the educated physician, who would say: “ You 
have fever; but if you will go to bed and take the diet and 
medicine or vaccine prescribed, you will recover; you will not 
be very ill; you will be better to-morrow; your headache will 
be better after a few hours’ rest and a dose or two of medi- 
cine”; and who at the same time sees that these instructions 
are carried out by a good nurse, and that his patient has the 
best treatment known to science, and who intelligently watches 
every symptom as the case progresses, giving cheerful sugges- 
tions for all that are disagreeable, and never forgetting to use 
material means to remedy them or avoid them If possible. 

DREAMS AND PSYCHOANALYSIS. 


The significance from a psychic viewpoint of dreams and 
also certain psychoneroses have been in recent years studied by 
Janet, Freud, Brewer, and others abroad, and by Brill, of 
New York; Putnam, of Boston, and others in this country, by 
Freud’s methods of psychi meaning an analysis of the 
psychic make-up, in order to discover and successfully treat 
the hidden causes of certain mental and nervous diseases. 

Freud's theory of psychoanalysis is summed up by the late 
Doctor Putnam as follows: 

Whereas hitherto the most 1 
neuroses has usually been considered to be a constitutional and, in 
general, an inherited taint, and the influence of environment and edu- 
cation been rated as of secondary significance, the facts point to 
a different conclusion. Our inheritance varles indeed within wide 
limits, but that which makes us sick or well—so far as the symptoms 
of these psychoneuroses ‘are concerned—is the influences to which 
we are subjected after birth. This is not to depreciate the importance 
of what we bring with us to the world, but to exalt the significance of 
education taken in a wide sense, But if the Influence of education, 
whether for good or ill, is to be exalted, it must be shown that these 
influences are to be given a broader meaning than that usually accorded 
to them; and, in so far as it is held that adult invalids are susceptible 
of cure through reeducation to a greater extent than others have 
believed, it must be proved that there are educational influences hitherto 
ae gad or insufficiently recognized which can be called to aid in 
this work. 

In support of both these p sitions, Freud brings forward a re- 
markable array of evidence, on the actual recitals of his patients. 
Some of these have been published by him or by his colleagues, while 
many others, for obvious reasons, haye been withheld. These recitals 
are Feld to justify a number of subpropositions, such as those which 
follow, and as the result of my reading of the published communica- 
tions, from personal conversations with Freud, and with his colleagues 
3 4 my personal observations, I believe these claims to be well 
oun . 9 

From birth onward our lives are builded on a double principle. We 
have ostensible personalities and concealed personaliti and though 
the two may harmonize fairly well they are never fu in accord. 
Society and our own choice and effort make us what ostensibly we 
are—artists, merchants, honorable citizens, persons following an aim. 
But in order to fit ourselves to molds of such a sort we must, of course, 
at every moment discard temptations and repress emotions out ot 
harmony with this or that set purpose. 

These emotions and temptations, in spite of being discarded and re- 
Dressed, not only were bu ortions of our- 
selyes. 
own form, but at the least they contribute something, only a note 
of seriousness, to our tions and our thoughts. When they do not 
help us to remember may be forcing us to forget, and in reality 
these two results are often one. Even our discarded, repressed, fi 


rtant cause of the functional psycho- 


continue to be important 


or- 
gotten childhood lives actively in our adult years, a gg to form that 
variously named portion of our mental lives, of which we are not con- 
sciously aware, and can not make ourselves entirely aware except with 
special ald; never, perhaps, completely. 

These repr emotions and thoughts organize themselves more or 
less definitely into poses and there is a constant interplay between 
them and the thoughts and emotions of our conscious lives. Thus, the 
repression of a desire gives rise to a yague sense of disquiet; and this 
feeling, attaching itself to a definite object, may be felt as a morbid 
impulse or a defined fear. The desire and repression may never, at 
best, have been more than half-conscious gare and finally become 
wholly forgotten in the sense above described. 

The vague distress is consciously felt as something unendurable, and 
is at once attached to a special object, as in obedience to an impulse 
which counts as “ protective,” althongh the relief afforded may be any- 
thing but complete. The fears of water, of the dark, of certain ani- 
mals, of meetin; le, of crowds, of church and theater, and so on 
through all th multitudinons forms, are made up in part, according 
to this view, of fears of ourselves, namely, fears engendered in the 
course of the effort to set aside a situation felt to be unbearable. 
Sometimes the whole process can be witn as when a morbid fear 
of m arises out of the 

ditions tha 


They may never come to light again individua 1 and in their, 


or ‘set of persons without sets y why, when, in fact, it is 
use these persons stand as representing certain aspects of our 


past selves. 
It is a little harder to explain 
bridges, and the like, than Yeats Ey „ Mut 8 
be but. little doubt that these also are at least partly due to a similar 
substitution. We would shine, we would be virtuous and recognized 
as such, consequently we fear to fall. Natural” fear and symbolism 
do the rest. 

M. Coté says, truly, that he has brought nothing new to the 
science of suggestion and autosuggestion, but he dwells on the 
importance of his method in applying autosuggestion. 

His little book on autosuggestion, which has had an enormous 
sale in this country, having been bought by all classes, has 
eight chapters and subchapters, only one of which makes any 
pretense to the scientific discussion of the subject itself. All 
the remaining chapters are devoted to ‘testimonials and praise 
of the author, very much in the form of testimonials and praise 
contained in patent medicine booklets and advertising. The 
only real feature of his first chapter is his suggestion, not new, 
that the imagination, rather than the will, controls our 
thoughts and actions, and that the imagination should therefore 
be chiefly invoked in making autosuggestion. 

M. Coué, not a physician but a druggist, has pursued a sensa- 
tional course, quite unlike the course of the real scientist and 
helpful physician just outlined; his methods, in fact, are much 
like those of the cheap showman, according to the newspaper 
and other accounts, making cheap, vulgar exhibitions of the 
misfortunes of the many neuropathic and susceptible persons 
who have been drawn to him because of his extensive news- 
paper notoriety and prestige. 

In this connection the following public statement of Rev. 
Francis X. Doyle, S. J., professor of philosophy at Georgetown 
University, is very appropos: 

In theory and in practice Doctor Coué's method of healing by auto- 
suggestion is sound, but when he touches on the explanation of this 
theory he is absurd. You can practice Couéism with good results, but 
first go to the scientific medical man and let him dig for the trouble. 

Since my object is to call attention to the decided limitations 
of all forms of suggestion and autosuggestion as well as to 
its possibilities in appropriate cases to be selected by the quali- 
fied physician only, I will refer in some detail to certain patients 
who have come within miy own professional observation while 
I was a student at the medical department of the University of 
Edinburgh and a clinical assistant at the Royal Asylum there. 
A young man, 27 years of age, whose case I had the opportunity 
to study, came there to consult Dr. George M. Robertson, now 
the distingyished medical superintendent of that asylum, with 
a history os having been quite a normal young Scotsman, up 
to a few years previously. About four years previous to the 
time we saw him he quite accidentally went upon the platform 
“to be hypnotized,” when a traveling hypnotist was giving an 
“exhibition ” in the town where the young man lived. He soon 
came within the spell of this showman who commercialized 
hypnotic suggestion. The showman employed the young man 
as a “subject,” who would easily do every stunt commanded, 
and the young fellow soon found that he was completely, at all 
times, under the hypnotic influence of his employer, who, finding 
the “show” business unprofitable, discharged his “ subject.” 
The two became separated and soon afterwards the young man 
found himself so slavishly obsessed by distant hypnotic sug- 
gestions of his former employer that he continued against his 
will and saner judgment, to do ali kinds of things that he for- 
merly did on the public stage while under the direct hypnotic 
spell, such as chasing imaginary pigeons, sweeping the floor with 
an imaginary broom, and so forth. His will power was gone and 
he actually did the most insane and grotesque acts in the midst 
of whatever work he might be doing, to such an extent that he 
became helpless and actually insane. There are many similar 
cases, 

There are many other limitations of and contraindications 
to autosuggestion and suggestion, and such cases can be posi- 
tively known only to a well-qualified physician, who knows 
that, for instance, if a hard lump on the breast of a woman 
at a certain age is temporized with under the soothing sug- 
gestion of M. Coué and other practitioners who are not even 
graduates in medicine that such a condition will soon become 
hopeless (the only hope being in a surgical operation before 
the cancer cells affect other parts of the body) and that the 
patient will surely die of cancer, 

It is a fact that many avoidable deaths occur constantly in 
this country from diphtheria, typhoid fever, appendicitis, cancer, 
and other diseases because gullible and credulous though well- 
meaning patients and their friends and relatives do not call in 
reputable, licensed physicians in the diagnosis and scientific treat- 
ment of disease in the earliest curable stages of these diseases, 
but call in charlatans who pretend to cure all diseases by sug- 
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gesting to the subconscious mind of persons gravely ill that no 
Teal illness exists or chiropractors or osteopaths who under- 
take to diagnose and cure all diseases by rubbing or by manipu- 
lating the spine or other parts of the body. 

The cure of a limited number of diseases by suggestion, auto- 
suggestion, psychoanalysis, or by rubbing, massaging, or manipu- 
lating the body may be brought about without risk to the public 
and the individual patient only when a trained, regularly li- 
censed medical man has had every opportunity to find out the 
real ailment of the patient, to make a scientific diagnosis, and 
to suggest a proper course of treatment called for by each 
individual case. 

Certainly every sensible person will admit the possible danger 
in any case of illness of failing to ascertain the real nature 
of the illness, so that timely and active scientific measures may 
be taken, as in cancer, diphtheria, appendicitis, and so forth. 
It is only by the exercise of such common sense that the lives 
of thousands of helpless children and othérs who die each year 
through such criminal neglect and ignorance may be saved, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For driving, maintenance, repair, and operation of an automobile for 
the Speaker, $8 J 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order to 
the language in lines 1 and 2, on page 19, as legislation un- 
authorized by law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, the House by specific reso- 
lution authorized the purchase of an automobile for the use of 
the Speaker. Having authorized the purchase of the automo- 
bile, it clearly is in order to maintain it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas makes the 
same point of order against this that he did against the auto- 
mobile provided for the Vice President, and the Chair will 
make the same ruling. The point of order is overruled. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For assistance rendered during the calendar years 1922 and 1923 
in compiling list of reports to be made to Congress by public officials; 
compiling copy and revising gaou for the House portion of the Official 
Register; preparing and in the statistical reports of the Clerk 
of the House; compiling the ephone and Members’ directories; 
pating and indexing the daily calendars of business; preparing the 
official statement of Members’ voting records; NR and indexing 

uestions of order printed in the appendix to ournal pursuant to 

ouse Rule III; and for recording and filing statements of political 
committees and candidates for nomination and election to the House 
of Representatives pursuant to the campaign contribution laws, $5,000, 
to be immediately available. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. x 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

Mr, ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, on that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and Mr. ANDERSON and Mr, WI co were 
appointed to act as tellers. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 21, noes 68. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

Mr. WINGO, Mr. Chairman, this discloses the fact that 
there is no quorum present, and I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently there is no quorum present, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Bulwinkle Crago Freeman 
Ansorge Burdick Crowther French 
Anthony Burke ullen Frothingham 
Aswell Burroughs Dallinger Fuller 
Atkeson urton avis, Minn, 

Bacharach Butler al Gallivan 
Bankhead Ryrnes, S. C. Dempsey Garrett, Tex. 
Beedy Campbell, Kans. Dickinson Gernerd 
Begg Campbell, Pa. Doughton Ginn 
Benham Cantril rane Goldsborough 
Bixler Carew Drewry ykoontz 
Blakeney Carter Dunbar Gorman 
Bland, Ind. Chandler, N. Y. upré Gould 
Bland, Va. Chandler, Okla. er Graham, Pa, 
Boies Clark, Fla. Schols Green, Iowa 
Bond Clarke, N. Y. Edmonds Greene, Vt. 
Bowers Classon Elliott Griest 
Rowling Clouse Ellis Griffin 
Brand Cockran Evans Hadley 
Brennan Codd Fairchild ammer 
Briggs Cole, Iowa Fairfield Hardy, Colo, 
Britten Cole, Ohio Fayrot Hardy, Tex. 
Brooks, III. Collins Fenn Hawes >» 
Brooks, Pa. Colton Fish Hayden 
Brown, Tenn. Connally, Tex. Focht Hays 
Browne, Wis, Connolly, Pa. Fordney Hen 
Buchanan Copley Frear Herrick 


may O Baue paer Peki 
ntie Ayburn Ay lor, Tenn. 
icks McCormick Reber Temple 
¢Duffie eece Ten Eyck 
Hogan McFadden ed, N. Y. Thomas 
Huck McKenzie Reed, W. Va. Thompson 
Hudspeth McLaughlin, Pa. Rhodes horpe 
Hukriede McPhe: dick Tillman 
H artin Riordan Timberlake 
Humphreys, Miss. Mead Robertson Tinkham 
usted Merritt Rodenberg ‘Towner 
Jacoway Michaelson Rogers Tucker 
5 —.— R — — aoe i son 
n, Miss. ontague osenbloom Underhill 
Johnson. §. k. Moore, III. Ro e Upshaw 
Johnson. Wash. Moore, Va. Ryan Vaile 
Jones, Pa. orin Sabath Vinson 
Jones, Tex, ott Sanders, Ind Voigt 
Keller Murph ha Vols 
y a olstead 
Kelley, Mich. Nelson, John M. Scott, Mich. Walters 
Kelly, Pa, Newton, Seott, Tenn, Ward, N. Y. 
Kendall Newton, Mo Shelton Ward. N. C. 
Kennedy O’Brien egel atson 
Kiess O'Connor Sinclair Weaver 
5 S Sinnott Webster 
ver Wheeler 
Kirk; atrick 115 Smith, Mich, White, Me. 
Kitchi rne ell Williams, III. 
Kl Overstreet Snyder Williams, 
Kline, N. T. no proul Williamson 
Knight Park, Ga. Steagall Wilson 
Knutson Parker, N J. Stedman Winslow 
Kop; Parker, N. Y, Steenerson Wise 
Kreider Patterson, Mo. Stevenson Wood, Ind. 
Kunz Patterson, N. J. tiness W. 
a a Stoll 3 Va. 
g, oodyard 
Larson, Minn. etersen Strong. Pa. Wright 
yton orter Sullivan Wurzbach 
N. T. ‘ou ummers, Wash. Wyant 
Lehibach inge Sumners, Tex. ates 
Linthicum Purne! Sweet Young 
Lowrey Radcliffe Tague Zihlman 
ce Rainey, Ala. Taylor, Ark, s 
uhring ey, I Taylor, Colo. 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. McArruur, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
had had under consideration the bill H. R. 13926, and finding 
itself without a quorum he had directed the roll to be called, 
whereupon 136 Members answered to their names, a quorum, 
and he handed in a list of the absentees. 

The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE DRAFTING SERVICE, 
ri expensi t 1 
3 . Sty nection: 1303 oF 855 „ kitit 
$40,000, one-half of such amount to be disbursed by.the Seeretary of 
the Senate and one-half by the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the sec- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. k 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Sisson: Page 20, line 22, strike out all of lines 
22 to 25, inclusive, and on page 21, lines 1 and 2. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr, Chairman, this is an activity which has 
never met with my approval. During the consideration of a 
tariff bill, Mr. Krrenix being chairman of the committee, they 
got one or two of these gentlemen, and I think they wanted to 
keep them, but I never have been able to find any sort of justi- 
fication for spending $40,000 for the purpose of having men 
draw bills for Members of Congress. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. In a moment. My objection is this: I do not 
believe when people elect Members of Congress, whose legis- 
lative mind they send here, they expect them to employ other 
people to do their thinking. I can not tell where such a propo- 
sition might end. I have always thought it was a very radical 
departure. I am not criticizing the Republican side of the 
House, because it is a matter that was inserted when the 
Democrats were in power, so that there is no partisanship about 
it upon my part. I think it is a step in the wrong direction. 
I yield to the gentleman from Wyoming. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, did it ever occur to the gen- 
tleman, active and industrious as he is, that his service in the 
House has been almost wholly in connection with appropria- 
tions; that he has not, as have Members who are on legislative 
committees, been charged with the responsibility of preparing 
and arranging general legislation. Let me give the gentleman 
an illustration of a service that I know of. I had in mind a 
general plan of legislation on a somewhat important subject, 
and I asked one of these gentlemen in. I outlined to him my 
thought, the line on which I thought the legislation should be 
drawn, and asked him if he would be good enough to prepare 
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something along those lines. He did. His first draft was not 
exactly what we wanted, and there were a number of drafts. 

But, first and last, while these gentlemen do not originate, 
do not propose, they do aid very greatly in properly framing 
that particular piece of legislation. They have been very busy, 
I think, during this Congress working for the various com- 
mittees, helping the Members, expressing their thought in clear, 
definite, and concrete language. There are in these days ex- 
perts in everything. These men are experts in legislative 
drafting. 

Mr. SISSON. I know my friend does not want to take up 
what little time I have, and I must get some more if I need it. 
I do not believe, gentlemen, we are quite ready to substitute 
the minds of other people. I am unwilling to make the admis- 
sion that if I have a piece of legislation that I think ought to 
become the law that I am incapacitated, that people who are 
elected in other districts are incapacitated to do their own 
thinking and prepare their own bills. Now, let me tell you 
that every man who is a lawyer knows that if you let the other 
man write the opinions of the judge you had better let that 
man be the judge. I want to tell you another thing. The man 
who is doing the writing, doing the preparation for the Member 
of Congress, ought to be the Member of Congress. I am un- 
willing to make the admission that the House of Representa- 
tives must have an expert legislative bill drafter to whom to go 
to draft bilis. Here is the Legislative Reference Bureau here 
in the Library, and these things are beginning to grow very vig- 
orously, and what fs the difference? Why let a Congressman 
do his work; why let a Congressman be taken in a nice gilded 
carriage and brought over and carried in a nice gilded elevator 
and lifted into a nice gilded seat—why let a Congressman in 
this day and generation—— 

Mr. MILLER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I will. 

Mr. MILLER, I do not know where the gentleman gets the 
idea about a gilded carriage. 

Mr. SISSON. That ought to come. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I would like to have five minutes more, if I 
may. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MILLER, I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
fact that nearly every State in the Union has a legislative con- 
stitutional adviser. In the particular State I come from they 
have had him for 10 years. 

Mr. SISSON. Does that account for the good or bad laws 
you have? 

Mr. MILLER. The State averages up in Intelligence to most 

of the States, and it is a very good thing. Nearly every legis- 
lative body has the same thing. 
Nr. SISSON. I realize we are getting rapidly away from 
representative government. The old monarchial idea of hay- 
ing men to do this work is growing rapidly. I have not an idea 
of that kind. I still believe people are capable of electing 
Members of Congress who can do their own work, I know that 
the representatives of the people do good work. 

I think Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay and Mr. Calhoun and Mr. 
Garfield and Mr. Hoar and men of that type did reasonably 
good work in thelr day, but I realize that our very puny, un- 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] 


educated, unprepared Members of Congress in this day and. 


generation have to have somebody to prepare their bills for 
them and to do their work for them. I do not know whether it 
is a fact or not that they can not do their own work, or whether 
it is simply indisposition on their part to do their work; but, 
in either event, I do not think it is an admission that we 
should be prepared to make. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Charman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I think every Member of the House will agree 
that the gentleman from Mississippi has been a very valuable 
member on the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SISSON. Do not specialize simply on one committee. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARNER. That is the matter with the gentleman’s 
criticism. He does not appreciate the fact that every other 
committee of the House has a great deal of business to do, and 
I venture to say you can not find a single one—Ways and 
Means, Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Judiciary, and so 
on—where all the members are ignorant men. I think the 
gentleman from Mississippi will agree that they are not igno- 
rant men, men without capacity. But all of them agree that this 
legislative drafting service is a very valuable contribution to 
the work of Congress. [Applause.] Let me tell the gentleman 
from Mississippi one thing, and that is 


Mr. SISSON. Oh, I do not care to yield further to the gentle- 
man. I yielded nearly all of my time to the gentleman from 
Wyoming, and he is capable of getting his own time. So is my 
friend from Texas [Mr. Garner], the next chairman of the ` 
Committee on Ways and Means. I forgot for the time being 
that the gentleman from Texas is one of the reputed fathers of 
this legislative drafting service. I recall now that Jack GAR- 
NER and OLAUDE KırcHıN have had a controversy as to the 
fatherhood of that service. [Laughter.] But however that 
may be, I think it is either CLAUDE KITCHIN’S or Jack GARNER’S 
baby. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I think it is one of the few good things that 
the gentleman from Texas has done. Indeed, I think it is one 
of the very best things he has done. 

Mr. GARNER, I hope the gentleman will leave out the word 
“few.” [Laughter.] i 

Mr. SISSON. One of the objections I have to the civil service 
is that it is misleading so many of the official minds of the 
Government and getting us too far away from the people. I 
do not know whether the prophecy made by the English when 
we attempted to establish this form of government is going to 
be true or not, but I do know that in one sense we are getting 
farther and farther away from the people, and in other matters 
we are dangerously near to getting into a bad situation by 
being influenced by people who persuade us to do wrong. But 
whether I get Members of Congress to agree with me or not, 
I will avail of this last opportunity to try to get out of this 
bill a piece of legislation that is in such a wrong direction. 
[Applause, ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas, Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas asks for a 
division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 38. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this vote the ayes are 6 and the noes 
are 38, and the amendment is rejected, 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr, Chairman, I object to the vote 
on the ground that there is no quorum present. I make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

5 — ANDERSON. On that motion, Mr. Chairman, I ask for 
ers. : 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for 


tellers. Those in favor of taking this vote by tellers will rise 
and be counted. [After counting.] A sufficient number have 
arisen. 


Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Gan- 
RETT of Tennessee and Mr. ANDERSON to act as tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those favoring the motion that the com- 
mittee do now rise will pass between the tellers and be counted. 

The committee divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 23, 
noes 57. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I did not hear just 
what that vote was. I understood it was not a quorum. I ob- 
ject to it, and I made the point of order before, because a 
quorum was never declared. I make the point of order now 
that there is no quorum present. I insist that a quorum shall 
be present with such important business on hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The proposition is in order to take the 
yote by tellers when no quorum has developed. The Clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Bland, Va. Burke Clarke, N, Y. 
Andrew, Mass. Boles Burroughs Classon 
Ansorge Bond Burtness Clouse 
Anthony wers Burton Cockran 
Aswell Bowling Butler Codd 
Atkeson Box Byrnes, 8, C. Cole, Iowa 
Bacharach Brand Campbell, Kans. Cole, Ohio 
khea Brennan Campbell, Pa. Collier 
Barkley ri Cantrill Collins 
Beck Britten ‘arew Colton 
Beedy Brooks, III Carter Connolly, Pa. 
Benham Brooks, Pa Chalmers Copley 
Bird Brown, Tenn. Chandler, N. Y. rago 
Bixler Browne, Wis. Chandler, Okla. Crowther 
Blakene Buchanan Christopherson Cullen 
Bland, Ind. Burdick Clark, Dallinger 
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Hutchinson 
Ireland 


lan 
Jacoway 
mison Jefferis, Nebr. Newton, Mo. Stevenson 
ckinson Johnson, Ky. O’Brien 8 
Doughton Johnson, O'Connor toll 
ne Johnson, S. Dak. Ogden Strong, Kans, 
Drewry Johnson, Wash. Oldfield Strong, Pa. 
Dunbar Jones, Pa. Oliver Sulli 
Dunn Kahn Olpp Sumners, Tex. 
Dupré Keller Osborne Sweet 
Dyer Kelley, Mich, Overstreet Swing 
Echols Kelly, Pa. Paige Tague 
Edmonds endall Park, Ga. Taylor, Ark. 
2 Kennedy Parker. N. J. Taylor, Colo 
Kiess Parker, 5 Taylor, 
Fairchild Kincheloe Patterson, Mo, Taylor. Tenn. 
Fairfield ng Patterson, N. J, Temple 
Favrot Kirkpatri ‘aul en 
Fenn Kitchin Perlman Thomas 
Fish eczka Petersen Thompson 
Fisher Kline, N. Y. Porter Thorpe 
Focht Knight ‘ou Tillman 
Fordney Knutson Pringey Timberlake 
Foster Kopp rnell Tinkham 
Frear Kraus Radcliffe Towner 
French Kreider Rainey, Ala. Treadway 
Frothingham unz Rainey, III Tucker 
Fuller Lampert Ramseyer Tyson 
Funk pn sed Ransley Upshaw 
Gahn n Rayburn Vaile 
Gallivan Larson, Minn. Reber Vinson 
Garrett, Tex. Layton Reece Voigt 
Gernerd N. Reed, W. Va. Volk 
Glynn Lehlbach Rhodes Volstead 
Goldsborough Linthicum Riddick Walters 
Goodykoontz Little Riordan Ward, N. Y. 
Gorman Lowrey Robertson Ward, N. C. 
Gould oe Rodenberg Watson 
Graham, Pa. Luhring Rogers Weaver 
Green, lowa vo. ose Wel 
Greene, Vt. cClintic Rosenbloom Wheeler 
Griest McCormick 0s e White, Me. 
Griffin eule Rucker Williams, III. 
Hardy. Colo. McFadden Ryan Williams, Tex. 
Hardy, Tex. McKenzie Sabath Williamson 
Hawes McLaughlin, Mich.Sanders, Ind. Wilson 
Hayden MeLaug! Pa. Sanders. e ingo 
Hays McPherson Schal Winslow 
Henry MacGregor Scott, Mich, Wise 
Hersey MacLafferty Scott, Tenn. Wood, Ind, 
Hickey nsfield Shelton Woodruff 
Hicks Martin Siegel Woods, Va. 
Himes Mead Sinclair Woodyard 
Hogan Merritt Sinnott Wurzbach 
Huck Michaelson — 2 Wyant 
Huddleston Mills Smith, Idaho Yates 
Hu h Montague Smith, Mich. Young 
Hu ie Moore, III. Smithwick Zihiman 
Hull Moore, Va. Snell 
Humphreys, Miss. Morin Spronl 
Hust ott Stafford 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. McARTHUR, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13926) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for 
other purposes, found itself without a quorum; whereupon he 
caused the roll to be called, when 113 Members answered to 
their names, a quorum; and he reported the names of the 
absentees for printing in the Journal and RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
McAntuvr in the chair. $ 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For continuing the work of. restori the decoration on the walls 
of the first-floor corridors in the Senate wing of the Capitol, to be 
expended under the direction of the Architect of the Capitol, $5,000. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
pan which provides for finishing the decorations in the 

sement of the Senate. I will ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee what is the necessity for going on further with this 
work in the basement? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is not in the basement, It is on the 
first floor. 

Mr. WINGO. That really constitutes the basement. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am told that there are some very fine 
works of art over there that are rather going to pieces, that 
need to be retouched and repaired. This work will be finished 
within another year. 

Mr. WINGO. How long have they been retouching these 
works of art? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think this item has been carried in 
the bill twice before. 

Mr. WINGO. It has been carried in the bill about four 
times, I think. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Twice before, I think. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think you are getting any value re- 
ceived out of this work, I think it is more what might be called 
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a sinecure for somebody. I do not see any necessity for con- 
tinuing work of that kind at the present time. 
i Mr. ANDERSON. I think there is very great necessity for 


t. 

Mr. WINGO. What particular work of art have they touched 
up during the past year? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I can not tell the gentleman. 
gone into it in detail. 

Mr. WINGO. Did the committee have hearings on it? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It isa Senate item. The House committee 
does not go into Senate items. 

Mr. WINGO. They just let the Senate have their way about 
it, do they? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senate ordinarily appropriates for its 
own items; yes. That has been the practice in the House since 
I have known anything about it. 

Mr. WINGO. ‘The gentleman is correct about that. That has 
been the practice. I think really we ought to call a halt on that 
kind of expenditure of the public funds. I do not think there is 
any use of continuing that work. I do not know what they 
have done with the money they have gotten heretofore for this 


I have not 


purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. WIxcol to strike out the 
paragraph. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Parks of Arkansas and Mr. Wingo) there were—ayes 11, 
nays 54. R 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
vote because a quorum is not present, and I make the point 
that no quorum is present. | 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. The Chair will count, 
[After counting.] Seventy-six Members present. The derk 
will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Ackerman Dempsey Johnson, Wash, O'Brien 
Andrew, Mass. Denison Jones, Pa. Oldfield 
Ansorge Dickinson Jones, Tex, liver 
Anthony hton Kahn p 
Asweil Drewry Keller rne 
Atkeson Dunbar Kelley, Mich, Overstreet 
Bacharach Dum Kelly, Palge 
Bankhead Dupré Kendall Park, Ga. 
Barkley Dyer Ken Parker, N. J. 
Beck Echols Kiess Parker, N. Y. 
Beedy Edmonds Kincheloe Patterson, Mo, 
Begg Ellis Kindred 3 N. J. 
Benham ang ng u 
Bird Fairchild Kirkpatrick Perlman 
Bixler Kitchin Petersen 
1: Favrot eczka Por 
Bland, Ind, Fenn „N. Y, Pou 
Bland, Va. Fish Knight Purnell 
Bond Fisher Kni Radcliffe 
Bowers Focht Kopp Rainey, Ala. 
Bowling Fordney Kraus Rainey, III. 
Brand r Kreider Ramseyer 
Brennan Kunz Rausley 
French Lampert burn 
Britten Frot ham Langley Re 
Brooks, III. Fuller Lanham 
Brooks, Fulmer Larson, Minn, Reed, W. Va. 
wn, Tenn, Funk Layton Rhodes 
Browne, Wis. Gahn Leatherwood Riddick 
Buchanan Gallivan Lee, N. Y. Riordan 
Burdick ett, Lehibach Robertson 
Burks gh 8 5 Rodenberg 
urroughs m e ogers 
Burton Goldsboro h London ose 
Butler koon Lowrey Rosenbloom 
Byrnes, 8. C. Luce , e 
Campbell, Kans, Gould Luhring Ryan 
Campbell, Pa. Graham, Pa, oe Sabath 
Can Green, Iowa cClintic Sanders, Ind. 
Carew Greene, Vt. McCormick Sanders, N. T. 
Carter Griest McDuffie Schall 
Chalmers Griffin McFadden Scott, Mich. 
Chandler, N. T. Hardy, Col. McKenzie Scott, Tenn. 
Chandler, Ok ardy, Tex. McLaughlin, Mich.Shelton 
Christopherson Hawes McLaughlin, Nebr. Siegel 
lark, Fia. Hayden McLaughlin, Pa. Sinclair 
e. N. T. Hays McPherson Sinnott 
Classon Henry MacLafferty Sisson 
Clouse Hersey Mansfield Slem; 
Cc Hickey Martin Smith, Idaho 
Codd Hicks ead Smith, Mich. 
Cole, Iowa Himes Merritt Smithwick 
Collier Huck Michaelson Snell 
Collins Huddleston Mills Snyder 
Colton Hudspeth Montague Sproul 
Connally, Tex, Hu Moore, III. Stafford 
Connolly, Pa. Hull Moore, Va. Steacall 
Copley Humphreys, Miss. Morin Stedman 
Husted ott Steenerson 
Crowther Hutehinson Mudd Stevenson 
en Jacoway Murphy Stiness 
Dallinger Johnson, — 6 Nelson, John M. Stoll 
vis, n. Johnson, Miss. Newton, Minn, Strong, Kans, 
Jo „ S. Dak, Newton, Mo. Strong, Pa, 
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ullivan Tillman Volstead Winslow 
umners, Tex Timberlake Waiters Wise s 
weet Tinkham ard, N. Wood, Ind 
gue Towner Ward, N. C. Woodruff 
ier Ark. Treadway Watson Woods, Va 
aylor, Colo Tucker Weaver Woodyard 
Taylor, N. J. Tyson Webster Wurzbach 
Taylor, Tenn. Underhill Wheeler Wyant 
ple Upshaw White, Me Yates 
en Eyck Vaile Williams, III. Young 
omas Vinson Williams, Tex. Zihiman 
ompson Voigt Williamson 
orpe ol Wilson 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. McArtHur, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 13926) making 
| appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, and for other purposes, 
found itself without a quorum; whereupon he caused the roll 
to be called, when 121 Members answered to their names, a 
quorum ; and he reported the names of the absentees for print- 
Ing in the Journal and Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. The committee will resume its session. 

Accordingly the committee resumed its session, with Mr. 
McArTHor in the chair. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the Army appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks on the Army appro- 
priation bill. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The extension of remarks referred to Is here printed in full 
as follows: 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, the country has been waiting for 
nearly five years to see what water-power policy and what 
policy for operating the nitrate plant the House will adopt at 
Muscle Shoals. 

On June 24, 1922, when the military appropriation bill was 
under consideration in the House, I introduced the following 
amendment, which was passed: 

For the continuation of the work on Dam No. 2 on the Tennessee 
River at Muscle Shoals, Ala., but not to become available until the ist 
day of October, 1922, $7,500,000. 

The Members of the House who voted for this resolution— 
and it passed by a majority of 87—had no intention of obstruct- 
ing the completion and the full development of water power at 
Dam 2, but we who supported the amendment desired to settle 
on some policy before making further large appropriations for 

the work on the dam. The appropriation proposed in the 
military appropriation bill passed by Congress last June for 
continuing the work on the dam was $7,500,000; and now in 
the Army bill just passed there is an additional appropriation 
of $6,998,000, with an authorization in addition of $10,501,000. 

Now that it is clear that the House, by the decree of the 
Rules Committee, shall have no opportunity to vote on the Ford 
offer, we find that with $7,500,000 appropriated in the military 
appropriation bill passed last June and with $6,998,000 in the 
present Army bill and an additional authorization of $10,- 
601,000 we have a total of $24,999,000—and still no policy for 
disposing of the water power to be developed nor for the 
operation of the nitrate plants. 

What useful purpose, Mr. Speaker, what constructive service 
does the Committee on Rules, in refusing to give the House the 
opportunity to vote on the Ford offer, render to the country? 
None whatever. But the committee’s refusal to permit the 
House to vote on the Ford offer exactly squares with the deter- 
mination and activities of those who oppose the acceptance of 
the Ford offer and who will not themselves propose to produce 
fertilizers for the farmers of the country at Muscle Shoals, but 
obstruct a vote in the House on the Ford offer with the definite 
purpose of preventing Mr. Ford from furnishing the farmers 
fertilizers at Muscle Shoals, 

In January, 1919, Mr. A. G. Glasgow was appointed fixed- 
nitrogen administrator by the Secretary of War and instructed 
to find a means for securing the production of fertilizers at 
Muscle Shoals. Mr. Glasgow spent months of time in an un- 
successful effort to interest, among others, the yery same pri- 
vate interests who are here in Washington undertaking to pre- 
vent action by this Congress in accepting the offer of Henry 
Ford, and up to date, Mr. Speaker, their efforts have been 
successful. 

When these interests were offered 9 per cent on whatever 
investment they might require to operate these plants and 
half of all that they could make over that percentage in addi- 
tion, they told Mr. Glasgow that they were not interested. 
Nobody heard anything in those days about the fabulous mil- 


lions and billions of dollars that the man was going to make 


who operated Muscle Shoals. This wonderful bonanza—this 
enterprise which has since been described as “the greatest 
gift ever bestowed upon mortal man since salvation was made 
free to the human race” was offered on much more favorable 
terms than Mr. Ford has asked, and no one would have it; 
and, Mr. Speaker, let this House keep in mind the undeniable 
fact that there was not a single offer; nobody wanted this 
billion-dollar bargain ! 

These interests knew then as they know to-day that there 
was some risk connected with the operation—they knew that 
there would have to be a big investment made before high-grade 
fertilizers at low cost could be produced. They did not propose 
to risk their money in this undertaking, but these interests op- 
posed the acceptance of the Ford offer as well as Government 
operation, And these same interests opposed and aided in the 
defeat of the appropriation of $10,000,000 in March, 1921, for the 
continuation of the work on the dam for operating the nitrate 
plant. And the same opposition now fighting the acceptance by 
Congress of the Ford offer opposed the passage of the Wads- 
nore eens bill in 1921 for the Government operation of this 
plant. 

In March, 1921, Secretary of War Weeks announced that if 
he received an offer representing a fair return on the invest- 
ment necessary to complete the Muscle Shoals project he would 
send the offer to Congress, and he instructed the Chief of Engi- 
neers, General Lansing H. Beach, to ask for bids. 

On July 8, 1921, the proposal of Henry Ford was signed and 
sent to the Secretary of War, and its terms were made public. 

Seven months afterwards, on February 1, 1922, Secretary 
Weeks finally transmitted the Ford offer to Congress, and on 
February 10 our committee began hearings on it. Five days 
later the proposal of the Alabama Power Co. was sent to the 
Secretary of War, and six days afterwards he transmitted it 
to Congress, 

On June 24, 1922, Congress voted $7,500,000, to become effec- 
tive October 1, for contihuing the work on Dam No, 2, and the 
present Army bill authorizes approximately $17,000,000 more to 
complete the dam, together with 8 out of the 18 generating 
units. When this appropriation has been expended, Mr. 
Speaker, we shall have invested in this dam approximately 
$41,000,000, yet we have not determined on any policy as to 
what we are going to do with the power—with no policy as to 
what amount of this power, if any, shall be used in operating 
nitrate plant No. 2 in the production of fertilizers! 

But, Mr. Speaker, when we have spent this $41,000,000 Con- 
gress will not be through appropriating money for the power 
development at Dam 2. The necessary facilities for transmit- 
ting this power will still have to be appropriated for. No ap- 
propriation has been made yet to provide facilities for carrying 
the power from the power house to the shore transformers, and 
none for the transformers themselves. It is now settled that 
the House will be given no opportunity to settle on a water- 
power policy or a fertilizer policy at Muscle Shoals until the 
Sixty-elghth Congress meets next December. 

We are told that within about a year from next December 
power from the present proposed installations will be ready 
to serve. To whom will we serve it? Not to the nitrate plant, 
unless a policy is settled for operating that plant, by private 
operation or Government operation. And when we get the 
power ready—say about January 1, 1925—where are our trans- 
mission lines? Hither the Government or private interests must 
build transmission lines to Nashville and Memphis and to other 
towns in order to distribute and sell the power. So, if the Gov- 
ernment is to distribute this power, we must be prepared to 
appropriate more millions at Muscle Shoals—how many mil- 
lions I do not know and I do not think anybody else does. And 
so, by the decree of the Rules Committee of the House, we are 
going it blind! 

Out of all this five years of arguments and contentions, of 
assertions and denials, there has come one tangible thing, one 
definite, responsible offer to spend private money to work out 
this fertilizer problem. It will soon be two years since that 
offer was made, and, in spite of the fact that the risk at Muscle 
Shoals Is so great that there is only one man in the United 
States who has both the courage to undertake the job and the 
money with which to carry it out, that man is held up to the 
country as a grasping autocrat, seeking to get $100,000,000 
worth of property for $5,000,000, as though the $100,000,000 
were lying down there on the bank and all he had to do was 
to pay $5,000,000 and go and get it. If that were so, Mr. 
Speaker, every man in this House well knows that there would 
have been a rush to secure this project, and many people would 
have been willing to put large capital into it, and the fact that 
we have but one solitary bidder, to my mind, clearly stamps as 
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false the extravagant claims that have been made about the 
value of what Mr. Ford would get. 

What is the cost of these five years of delay? First, there 
are the items of direct outlay, consisting of maintenance and 
guarding the nitrate plants to June 30, 1922, $827,410; the 
research laboratory, $833,558; and the maintenance due to 
stopping the work on Dam No. 2, $277,577—a total of $1,938,545. 
But of far greater importance are the expenditures which have 
been made by our farmers, and which could have been saved 
if the plants had been operating. 

During this five-year period the British nitrogen monopoly 
pushed the price of nitrates to the highest price ever known 
in the industry; it was nearly $100 per ton at the Chilean 
port. Our by-product ammonium sulphate producers merely 
adjusted their prices accordingly and took advantage of the 
rise; there was no real competition in the United States and 
never has been. What is more, if these British monopolists 
have their way there never will be any real competition per- 
mitted here. 

Expert evidence has been cited in the testimony to show 
that nitrates can be produced at Muscle Shoals and delivered 
direct to the farmers at about one-half of what they have been 
paying for them. If the production of this large quantity of 
nitrates at Muscle Shoals had merely had the effect of reduc- 
ing the prices of fertilizer in the United States by $5 per 
ton, the saving to the farmers during the past five years would 
have amounted to more than $160,000,000—enough to have paid 
for the nitrate plants twice over. 

But our farmers do not alone suffer the humiliation of paying 
a tribute to British price fixing of the Chilean nitrates our 
farmers buy, since every sentiment of our national pride is 
humiliated when we contrast the power development in Can- 
ada, at Queenston, on the Niagara River—the power installa- 
tion being about the same at this Queenston development as 
our installation of power is at Dam No. 2, Muscle Shoals, 
something over 500,000 horsepower—when we compare this de- 
velopment with what we are doing at Muscle Shoals. Our en- 
gineers tell us that not until 1925 will we have any power to 
serve at Muscle Shoals, but at Queenston there has been 
installed and already in operation 150,000 horsepower. 

When we make these contrasts, which wound our national 
pride, we can not escape the fact that these mistakes and the 
waste at Muscle Shoals since the armistice was signed have 
been due to a failure by Congress to decide definite policies at 
Muscle Shoals; and the longer the House delays in deciding 
upon a definite policy at Muscle Shoals, the longer will the 
waste of public funds continue there. 

We must admit, Mr. Speaker, that with all our boasted 
superiority as a Nation, in some things, at least, we are no 
match for the British, and in the case I contrast to the House 
we are no match for the Canadians. And why, I ask, Mr. 
Speaker? It ts all because of our delay, our dodging, our 
evasion, and failing to settle upon a policy at Muscle Shoals. 

The delay imposed upon the House by the Rules Committee, 
the defeat by the Rules Committee of any definite policy at 
Muscle Shoals, the right and desire of the House to vote on a 
policy being denied to the House, and the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress to adjourn without settling a policy at Muscle Shoals— 
all this only adds another year of tribute which the American 
farmer pays to the British and Chilean price control of Chilean 
nitrates consumed by the farmers of this country. 

As to the amendment I offered on June 24, 1922, that the 
House might decide upon a definite policy at Muscle Shoals, 
none of the Members of the House who voted for the amendment 
are called upon to make explanations or excuses. The Mem- 
bers of the House who participated in this nonpartisan vote 
for the amendment I offered—77 Democrats and 67 Republi- 
cans voting in favor of the amendment—voted in favor of a 
definite water-power and fertilizer policy at Muscle Shoals; 
but the opportunity they sought, the chance to vote on a definite 
policy, was denied them. And while those who voted for my 
amendment have earnestly and diligently sought the oppor- 
tunity since December 5, 1922, to vote on the Ford offer as 
the policy that should be adopted by Congress at Muscle 
Shoals, the Committee on Rules has refused to give them the 
opportunity. 

The failure of Congress to adopt a water-power and fertilizer 
policy at Muscle Shoals, the inexcusable delay in not giving 
Henry Ford an answer to his offer by either its acceptance or 
rejection by Congress, will stand as one of the wonders of 
Government as well as one of its dangers. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the point of no quorum was 
made there was a motion pending, offered by the gentleman 
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from Arkansas, to strike out lines 11 to 14, inclusive, on page 
22. The vote on that developed the absence of a quorum. The 
question recurs on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Winco] to strike out the paragraph. 

The question being taken, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Winco) there were—ayes 13, noes 90. 

Accordingly the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Capitol Grounds: For care and improvement of grounds surround- 
ing the Capitol, Senate and House Office Buildings, pay of one clerk, 
mechanics, gardeners, care of trees, 3 fer izers, repairs to 
pavements, walks, and roadways, $52,250. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. This is Saturday. Monday is for District day. Tues- 
day is for the consideration of the joint resolution submitting 
an amendment to the Constitution. Wednesday is Calendar 
Wednesday under the rules of the House. The House could 
dispense with that. We have barely a quorum here, and I 
want to suggest that in 20 minutes’ time or 25 minutes at 
the outside this bill could be finished and passed. Now, I 
think on many of us the hair has been rubbed the wrong 
way. The point of no quorum is made. What is gained by it, 
unless it makes quite a number of people whom I see in front 
of me sick? The session is soon to close. There are many 
things to be accomplished before it does close. If certain 
things are not done before it closes it will mean the necessity 
for an extra session. 

In my forty-odd years of service in the House I have had a 
good deal of experience. Sometimes one side of the House will 
be stubborn and sometimes the other. But in the end we have 
to get together and do something if it is possible to do it. 
I have seen first one side of the House and then the other go 
into a filibuster. You do not have a monopoly of a filibuster on 
that side nor do we on this side. I think many of us are 
hungry; why not go to work and finish this bill? This bill has 
got to be passed and the other bills which I have mentioned 
have got to be considered. How long those other bills will take 
I do not know, but they must be passed upon by the Senate and 
go to conference, 

Now, I want to suggest in the best of hummor, do you not 
think it is better to take the time that it takes to call the roll 
and devote it to this bill? It is easy to break a quorum by 
some of us stepping out; and, while some of us have been disap- 
pointed with the day’s proceedings and in yesterday's proceed- 
ings, we can not have our own way in all things. That matter 
is behind us. It was carried by a decisive majority, and I have 
no criticism to make. When a decided majority in this House 
has made its decision touching appropriations or any other mat- 
ter I have always, in the many years that I have been here, 
found the best way is to accept it. You can not change it. I 
suggest that we take the time that it takes to call the roll and 
devote it to finishing this bill. The bill can be concluded and 
passed in 25 minutes’ time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For repairs and improvements to Senate and Honse stables and 
Maltby Building, including personal services, $1,500. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, to go in between lines 22 and 23, on page 22. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 22, after line 22, insert a new paragraph, to read as follows: 

“No part of the sums herein appropriated shall be used for the 
purpose of purchasing by or through the stationery rooms other 
articles than statione and office supplies essential and eee 
for the conduct of public business, nor shall such funds be expend 
for the maintenance, storage, or care of private vehicles.” 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr, Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that is not germane. 

Mr. WINGO. I am offering it as a separate section com- 
ing in between the paragraph which relates to repairs of the 
Senate and House stables and the Senate Office Building. If 
it does not come in between the Senate Office Building and 
the House stables, I do not know where it would come in. I 
offer it as a separate paragraph to the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the language is very clear. 
It provides that they can not use the public funds for the 
purchase or procuring through the stationery room of articles 
other than stationery and offices supplies. In every cam- 
paign you have to go through the nauseating experience of 
having a detailed statement of the ridiculous things that are 
procured through the stationery rooms of the respective Houses. 
It is not necessary for Members, and I think we ought to stop 
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the practice. Another thing, we are being criticized for main- 
taining garages for private use, If that is being done, it 
ought to be stopped. That is all the amendment does. 

Now, we have got to have night sessions from now on; be- 
cause if it is necessary to have one to-night, it will be necessary 
to have them next week, notwithstanding you are further 
along with the legislation than ever before, notwithstanding 
we have put into the Senate hopper more than they can digest, 
notwithstanding some of the matters that are to be considered 
next week you never expect to become law. There are other 
items In the bill I would like to raise a question about if there 
were enough Members here. Here is a great party, and you 
have to have a night session, and you can not muster 25 per 
cent of the party on the floor at a roll eall. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas. Does not the gentleman think 
that if we cut out 95 per cent of the useless talk we can 
transact the public business and get out of here without being 
held here until 8 o’clock at night? 

Mr. WINGO. I doubt it very seriously, because my experi- 
ence here is that some gentlemen clothed with a little brief 
authority which carries with it a public duty punish every- 
body in order to carry out their own petty idea of how long 
the House shall sit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Parks of Arkansas) there were—eyes 42, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter, 
‘and I think we ought to have tellers. I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas demands 
‘tellers. Those in favor of taking the vote by tellers will rise 
and stand until counted. [After counting.] Ten Members have 
risen, not a sufficient number, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Office Building: For maintenance, including miscellaneous 
items, and for all necessary services, $74,614. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking a question. Does the 
‘chairman of the subcommittee think it wise, under a short 
provision of this kind, to expend $74,614? What does it cover? 
Should it not be itemized? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think so. It covers the mainte- 
nance of the House Office Building—the charwomen, the scrub 
women 

Mr. BLANTON. Who spends the money? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is under the direction of the House 
Office Building Commission and the Architect of the Capitol. 

Mr. BLANTON, There is no particular person in charge 
of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON, It is directly under the Architect of the 
Capitol and the superintendent of the building. It embraces 
all of the employees connected with the House Office Building, 
except the elevator service. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it ought to be itemized. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman from Texas notice that 
there has been a reduction in this item from last year of about 
38 per cent? It is $24,000 less than it was last year. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but I think that an item of $74,000 
for a proposition with which we ourselves are concerned ought 
to be itemized. I hope that the committee next year will 
itemize it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The gentleman will find a list of the 
employees under this item in the hearings and a statement 
of all of the items that it covers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The foregoing appropriations under the Architect of the Capitol 
may be expended without reference to section 4 of the act approved 
June 17, 1910, concerning purchases for executive departments. 

Mr, PARKS of Arkansas, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
strike out the paragraph. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. PARKS of Arkansas) there were—ayes 1, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


The sum of $25 may be expended at any one time by the Botanic 
Garden for the 3 of plants, trees, shrubs, and other nurse 
stock, without reference to section 4 of the act * June 17, 1910, 
concerning purchases for executive departments and other govern- 
mental cstattishments in Washington, 


Mr. PARKS of Arkansas, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas moves to 
strike out the paragraph. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Panks of Arkansas) there were—ayes 3, noes 82. 

Mr. PARKS of Arkansas, Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote 
because no quorum is present, and I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and eight Mem- 
bers present, a quorum. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 
$ OFFICE OF PUBLIC PRINTER. 
Salaries: Public Printer, $6,000; Depu Public Printer, $4,500; 
— 75 7 agent. 83, 00; chief clerk, $2,750; assistant ai eap 


00; cashier and Per 825080 125065 clerk in char; 


f 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at Capi 729005 private meta og | $2500; 5 58 


ing teller, $2,000; cle 4 

1,600 — 5 at 71400 cach, a te $1,200 pols fat 71,000 bach — 
840; captain of guari $1,400; 4 lieutenants of ards, at $1,200 
each; 48 guards, at $840 each ; $ messengers, at $840 each; delivery 
2840 5 $1,200, — s 3 eee switchboard operato 
messenger boys, at $420 each; in all, 71270 W 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: 

“ chief,” strike ont “ $1,200" and 5 in thes tone eT oota 
2921100 e word “at,” strike out “$950” and insert in lieu thereo 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, we all of us know the effi- 
cient service rendered by Andy Smith, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record clerk. He is here on the job all of the time, and he has 
served this Government for over 40 years. This relief offered 
in this amendment is for the six men who are his helpers. I 
have Mr. Smith’s word for it that they can not live on their 
present salaries. No man can support a family on $950 a year. 
They render good service. I do not believe that my colleagues 
can keep from having this appeal to them. I work as hard as 
any man to reduce expenses and cut down big salaries, but I 
have never yet opposed bringing up a salary that is inadequate. 
I want to see a man get enough money to support his wife and 
children, if he has any, and if he has not a wife, so that he may 
get one. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman know whether Sam 
Robinson's salary is in that section? 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish it were. But he will be cared for in 
the deficiency bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. I would like to vote to increase his salary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Five of these are the men who deliver 
things back and forth for Mr. Smith. The first man provided 
for in my amendment is the man who sits in that little ralled-off 
place at Andy’s desk all day long, waiting on you gentlemen 
when you go there to see about the Rxconb. He is Andy 
Smith’s assistant. He is there all of the time. He is a very 
efficient employee of this Government. 

? a TINCHER. Where is Sam Robinson’s salary provided 
‘or 

Mr. BLANTON. In the deficiency bill; otherwise I would 
have included a raise for him. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know that I under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment, but the CONGRESSIONAL REC- | 
onb messengers, whom we know, have an allowance in addition 
to this which is carried in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The messengers are not embraced in this 
amendment. I have been advised that this is the total sal- 
ary of these men. They have no other recourse except this 
salary. | 

Mr. CHALMERS. And the bonus. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is their basic salaries. This amend- 
ment does not embrace the Recorp messengers at all. I submit 
the matter, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Clerk may be authorized to correct the totals in ac- 
cordance with the action of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be authorized to correct the totals 
in accordance with the action of the committee. Is there ob- 
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jection. [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House with amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. McArruur, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
13926) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time; 
was read the third time. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman suspend? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, 
Mr. Tucker was granted leave of absence for two days on ac- 
count of sickness in family. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills 
of the following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. J. Res. 16. Joint resolution providing for pay to clerks to 
Members of Congress and Delegates. 

H. R. 12777. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and East Grand Forks, Minn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
across the Red River of the North. 

H. R. 13474. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of 
Rockford, in said county, in the State of Illinois, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Rock River. 

H. R. 13195. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Missouri, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Francis River in the State of 
Missouri. 

H. R. 13189. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of 
Pennsylvania doing business in the State of Mississippi, to 
construct a railroad bridge across Pearl River at approxi- 
mately 13 miles north of Georgetown, in the State of Missis- 
sippi. 

II. R. 13493. An act to authorize the State road department 
of the State of Florida to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Escambia River, near Ferry Pass, Fla. 

H. R. 13511. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to grant authority to continue 
the use of the temporary buildings of the American Red Cross 
headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C. 


CONFERENCE REPORT, AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Pending the motion to adjourn, I desire to 
present a conference report on the Agricultural appropriation 
bill for printing under the rule. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. I thought I was recognized to offer a motion 
to recommit, but if I do not lose that right—— 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; that right will be pending, if the 
House adjourns, on Monday. The gentleman from Minnesota 

* 


offers a conference report on the Agricultural appropriation bill 
which the Clerk will report by title, esti : 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 18481) making Sppropriations for the Department of 
en 


Agriculture for the fiscal year 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed under the rule. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman if 
it is his intention to call up the conference report on Monday? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senate acts upon the conference re- 
port first, and I think it has not acted yet. And the proba- 
bilities are it will not be called up on Monday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How does it happen the Sen- 
ate acts first? 

Mr. ANDERSON. They agreed to the conference. I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


ADJOURN MENT, 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 8 o'clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet, under its previous 
order, to-morrow, Sunday, January 21, 1923, at 12 o’clock noon. 


g June 30, 1924, and for other 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


918. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the vice 
chairman of the American Legion, transmitting a financial 
statement of the American Legion for the 12 months ending 
December 31, 1922, as supplemental to a report filed prior to 
January 1, 1923, was taken from the Speaker's table and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. S. 
8136. An act to amend the act entitled“ An act to fix and regu- 
late the salaries of teachers, school officers, and other em- 
ployees of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia,” 
approved June 20, 1906, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No, 1441). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. BOX: Committee on Claims. H. R. 870. A bill for the 
relief of Charles W. Mugler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1440). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 13948) to make the pro- 
visions of paragraph 1 of section 1559 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations, as amended July 14, 1920, as promulgated under 
the provisions of section 6593 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, applicable to substitute post-office clerks and 
substitute letter carriers who have served one year or more; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13949) to make the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of section 1559 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, 
as amended July 14, 1920, as promulgated under the provisions 
of section 6593 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
applicable to substitute railway mail clerks who have seryed 
one year or more, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H, R. 13950) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States,” approved by the President July 
1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A resolution (H. Res. 485) for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 8334, amending the postal- 
saving system; to the Committee on Rules. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Nebraska calling upon Congress to direct their 
best efforts toward securing national legislation that will more 
equitably adjust freight and express rates as between the 
producer and the consumer; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLB of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 13951) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles O. Rider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 13952) granting a pension 


to Henry T. Sprinkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. LARSON of Minnesota; A bill (H. R. 18953) author- 
izing, for the relief of the distress of the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, the withdrawal of moneys from the tribal funds of 


said Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


By Mr. MOORE of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 13954) granting 


a pension to John M. Barrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 13955) for the relief of Claude 
Chandler; to the Commitee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13956) for the relief of Henry J. Corcoran; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 18957) granting a 
pension to John J. Mahoney; to the Commitee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 13958) granting a pen- 
sion to William F. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6951. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Valley 
Home, Calif., urging support of joint resolution providing for 
the extension of aid to the people of the German and Austrian 
Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6952. By Mr. COLB of Ohio: Petition of citizens of Findlay, 
Ohio, asking that the section in the internal revenue law refer- 
ring to ammunition and firearms be repealed; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

6953. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Alfred Bach and other 
citizens of Sebewaing, Mich., urging passage of the resolution 
to extend aid to the people of the German and Austrian Repub- 
lics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6954. Also, petition of Charles G. Cookingham and other 
rural carriers at Caro, Mich., urging passage of the Ketcham 
bill providing for higher equipment allowance for carriers, etc. ; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6955. Also, petition of Herbert W. McKay and other rural 
carriers at Oroswell, Mich., urging passage of the Ketcham 
bill, H. R. 18297; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6956. Also, petition of Otto Rathje and other residents of 
Pigeon, Mich., urging passage of the resolution to extend aid 
to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6957. Also, petition of F. A. Roese and other residents of 
Mount Clemens, Mich., urging the adoption of the resolution 
introduced to give aid to the people of the German and Aus- 
trian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6958. Also, petition of S. S. Wood and other residents of 
Silverwood, Mich., urging the abolishment of the discriminatory 
tax on small arms, ammunition, and firearms; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

6959. By Mr. KAHN: Resolution of the California Academy 
of Sciences, urging favorable action on the New-Anthony pub- 
lic shooting ground game refuge bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6960. By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Resolution of Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging increased appropria- 
tion for rivers and harbors; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

6961. Also, petition of citizens of McKeesport, Pa., praying 
for passage of resolution providing relief for people of Ger- 
many and Austria; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

6962. Also, petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for 
relief of Near East peoples; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

6963. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Plattsburg, N. Y., urging Congress to 
the further support of the national defense act by making ap- 
propriations as recommended by the President, the Secretary 
of War, and the General of the Armies; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

6964. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Petition of 29 citizens of New 
York, favoring a joint resolution purporting to extend immedi- 
ate aid to the people of the German and Austrian Republics; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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6965. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Petition of Mr. Arthur 
Schaub and other residents of Minnesota, petitioning the Con- 
gress to support and urge early adoption of Joint resolution to 
ald the starving people of the German and Austrian Republics; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6966. By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: Petition of Mr. G. L. 
Granger and 15 other residents of Grand Ledge, Mich., protest- 
ing against discriminatory tax on small arms, ammunition, 
and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6967. By Mr. SNYDER: Petition of Joseph Dormayer and 
other residents of Frankfort, N. Y., favoring the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 412, for the relief of the distress and 
famine conditions in Germany and Austria; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, 

6968. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Margaret Coulter and 42 
others, citizens of Pennsylvania, opposing the tax on small arms, 
5 and firearms; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

6969. Also, petition of members of the Derry (Pa.) Gun Club, 
opposing the tax on small arms, ammunition, and firearms; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6970. Also, petition of 21 citizens of Pennsylvania, opposing 
the tax on small arms and ammunition; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6971. Also, petition of 42 citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring 
the abolition of tax on small arms, ammunition, and firearms; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6972, Also, petition of 48 citizens of Pennsylvania, urging the 
abolishment of the tax on small arms, ammunition, and fire- 
arms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6973. Also, petition of 59 citizens of Pennsylvania, favoring 
immediate aid being extended to the people of the Austrian and 
German Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6974. Also, petition of 62 citizens of Pennsylvania, urging 
Congress to extend immediate aid to the people of the German 
and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE. 


SUNDAY, January 21, 1923. 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father and our God, the number of our days is with 
Thee, Thou dost determine the bounds of our habitation. Help 
us, we beseech Thee, to understand that while life is so uncer- 
tain and there come aching hearts bowed with grief, we ask 
Thee to enable us to realize for ourselyes that Thou art the 
refuge and the strength of every troubled life. And as we en- 
gage in the services this morning we pray that such lessons may 
be presented and such inspiration had that we may understand 
better the dignity, the opportunity, and the high incentive to 
live nobly and to serve our generation by Thy will. 

We thank Thee for him whose life is to be remembered this 
morning, and in whose varied condition and experiences wera 
recognized dependence upon Thy grace. And, O, grant unto the 
widow and to others connected with his life the sweetest min- 
istries of Thy richest consolation, so that it may be understood 
that the Maker of us all is her husband and that He is also the 
father of the fatherless. Be with us when we ery out “for the 
touch of a vanish’d hand, and the sound of a voice that is still,” 
and in the loneliness of the passing days be the companion, the 
consolation, the abiding strength of each life. 

And may this chamber be filled with men devoted to the 
highest interests of the country and to the glory of Thy great 
name, i 

Hear us, help us, so when the shadows quicken and become 
thicker to us we may have a vision of the life beyond, and that 
absence from the body may be unto each of us presence with 
the Lord. We ask in the name of Jesus Christ, our Saviour and 
Lord. Amen. 

NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 

The Secretary, George A. Sanderson, read the following 

communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORB, 
Washington, D. O., January 21, 1923, 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. WILLIAM 
J. Hankis, a Senator from the State of Georgia, to perform the duties 
of the Chair to-day, 8 January 21, 1923, on the occasion of 
memorial services for Hon. Tuomas H. Warson, late a Senator from 
the State of Georgia, 


ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President Pro Tempore, 


1923. 


Mr. HARRIS thereupon took the Chair as Presiding Officer 
for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of the legislative day of 
Tuesday, January 16, will be dispensed with and the Jour- 
nal will be approved. 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON THE LATE SENATOR THOMAS E. WATSON. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Hanes). The Chair 
asks the Secretary to read the resolutions which he submits 
for the consideration of the Senate. 

The Assistant Secretary, Henry M. Rose, read the resolu- 
tions (S. Res. 415) as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death 
of Hon. Tons E. Warsow, late a Senator from the State of a 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the mem of the deceased 
the business of the Senate be now suspended to ena 
pa pod tribute to his high character and 


ces. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to 
the House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. GEORGE took the chair as Presiding Officer. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, during my first two years’ 
service in the Senate my late colleague Senator WATSON 
wrote me a number of times, usually about veterans who had 
requested him to help them with their claims, but it had 
never been my privilege to be introduced to him until he 
came to Washington to serve with me in the Senate. After 
his .arrival, and the day before he was to take the oath of 
office, I telephoned him that I would like to call on him 
and then offered my services if I could be of any assistance 
to him. He said he was ill from the railroad journey and 
asked if I would come to his hotel to see him, as he was 
anxious to discuss several matters with me. When I called 
he was resting in bed and he impressed me as being far 
from strong and well. The next day he came to the Senate 
just before noon and sent for me, I introduced him to the 
Vice President and the Senators and, as is customary, I walked 
with him to the Vice President’s desk when he took the oath 
of office, From that time until his death matters of interest 
to our State, our personal matters, brought us together almost 
every day and we became good friends. In my dealings with 
him he was most considerate at all times. It so happened 
that the Senators he Hked best had been my warm friends 
since I had been a Member. While we differed on some ques- 
tions, we were always together on matters of interest to the 
people of our State and country. He was always on the side 
of the common people. 

Senator Warson’s hard work in the Senate shortened his 
life. Time and again I noticed that he appeared worn and 
tired, and I would urge him to go out in the sunshine and air 
and take more exercise. I told him that the climate here was 
treacherous and different from our Georgia climate, and that 
he could not stand the work as I had-on account of the differ- 
ence in our ages. Many times he promised to take my advice 
and not work so hard, but the next day he would be here 
fighting the people's battles. The last time I saw him, the day 
before I went to Europe with the Congressional delegation to 
attend the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which has for its pur- 

the settlement of all differences between governments by 
arbitration so as to prevent war, I told him that as he had not 
been well I would not go away, but he insisted that I go. He 
said he felt very much better, and promised me that he would 
rest and not overwork. Just as I was sailing for home I read 
of his death, which was a great shock to me. 

One thing that made Senator Watson my friend was never 
mentioned by either of us. During the last administration 
Senator Watson was indicted by the grand jury of the Federal 
Court because of some articles in his paper sent through the 
mails, An effort was made to have him taken out of Georgia 
to be tried. Members of Congress from Georgia informed me of 
this and asked if I would not join with them and try to prevent 
it. While I did not know Senator Watson and had never had 
any communication with him I promptly told the Congressmen 
that I would gladly cooperate with them and do my utmost 
to prevent Senator Watson’s being taken out of the State for 
trial, as I considered it an injustice to Senator Watson and a 
reflection on the people of my State to say that any citizen 
could not get a fair trial within her borders. We prevented 
this from being done, and he was grateful to all who assisted 
in this matter. 

Senator Watson took part in all the debates of the Senate— 
his knowledge of history and government made him ready at 
all times. He attended all the Democratic Party caueuses and 
cooperated with the Democrats on party measures, He did not 
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neglect his committee work, which is more important in fram- 
ing legislation than speeches on the floor of the Senate. 

He was on the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, was 
prompt in his attendance at all meetings, and rendered most 
useful service. I had urged that he be placed on this Commit- 
tee because he had been, while a Member of the House, author 
of the first appropriation bill for rural free delivery service 
which now daily serves millions of people. He was placed on 
the Immigration Committee at his request, as he was interested 
in keeping our country from being overrun with foreigners 
who did not understand our Government. I served with him 
on this Committee and personally know of his splendid work. 

He was also on the Committee on Civil Service and Com- 
mittee on Claims, and the other members of these committees 
have told me of his useful work on them. As a member of the 
Committee on Claims he handled and secured passage through 
the Senate several Georgia claims, besides many deserving ones 
from other sections of the country. I remember the great in- 
terest he took in the claim of a poor widow from another state 
who had no influence. 


Senator Watson had more friends in Georgia who would at 
all times follow him than any public man within my time. 
With this following he made and unmade Governors, Senators, 
Congressmen, and public officials, and his following was larger 
in his last days. He was always fighting for the masses of the 
people and opposing special interests. That he should have, 
after serving two years with me, wished me to remain in the 
Senate and help him is something I shall cherish always. 

His life was a busy one. He was a leader in all things— 
politics, law, and as a banker, farmer, and author of history. 
He was in many ways the most remarkable man of my time in 
our State. 

So far as the outside world was concerned much friction en- 
tered into his career, but he was greatly blessed in the serene 
and peaceful atmosphere created in his home by his admirable, 
gentle, and, in many ways, most unusual wife. Several years 
ago a crushing sorrow came to them in the loss of their only 
children, a son and daughter. 

The one man Senator Watson loved and trusted above all 
others was that gallant soldier and splendid citizen, Maj. 
Charles B. McGregor, who knew him better than any of his 
friends, and at my request he prepared an article about Senator 
Warson’s life. 

Major McGregor wrote the following: 


teach school. He then made a 
“Big Warsior Militia District” in Bibb County, Ga., to teach for three 
months at $50 ber month and board. At the close of the sophomore 
term, June, 1874, he had to leave the university and seek work. His 
family was living at Augusta, Ga., at this time to which city he went 
hoping to get employment, but failed. He sold for $6.50 some books 
which his father had given him, and started out to make his own 
way e. The Baptists were holding an association in an ad- 
88 to which he went, hoping that among so many good 
ns he paps find 8 as a teacher for a country com- 
Undaunted by failure he went into Screven County, Ga., 

and succeeded in making up a small school at “Little Horse Creek 
Church.” Here he taught school for two years. The revenue barely 
paid his Tying expenses but the people, who were very poor, were ex- 
coor ney kind to him, liked him, and he loved them. m this as- 
sociation strong attachments to the common people which were 
never broken but grew stronger and stronger as THOMAS E. WATSON 
advanced in itical life. It was here in the humble homes of these 
common people that he read law and history, preparing himself for 
the great conflicts of life. It was here where he daily saw the hard- 
ships of the average farmer in Georgia. It was here he saw the patient 
courage with which they labored to rear their children aright and to 
overcome disadvant of their condition, Eating at their tables, 
sitting at their firesides, sleeping in their beds, he gained a knowledge 
of the working farmers that no books could give. They gave him a 
home, they gave him work when he could find none in a city. Later on, 
when he was aero struggling to gain prestige as a lawyer, they 
gave him verdicts. till later on when he sought political honors, 
hey gave him their plaudits and their ballots. In return he gave them 

30 years of unstinted advocacy and finally his life. 

e was admitted to the bar in the City of Augusta, Ga., in 1875. 

He then returned to his own home in Thomson, Ga., in November, 1876. 
His family was then living at their own tiome 3 m 


ees, 

largo landed estate. 
n 1878, he married Miss Georgia Durham, daughter of Dr. 8 

W. Durham, the leading 8 of Mc e County, Ga, To th 

union were horn three ldren, all of whom died ore 1 The 


e $ 
one great solace in his darkest of political defeat was this 
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evoted wife and mother; the brightest rays of Lent which illuminated 


is bags to duty was the loving smiles of his sweetheart, ‘ Miss 
Geo A. 

In 1882 he was elected to the Georgia Legislature and served one 
term, declining reelection. In 1888 he was elector at large for the 
State of Georgia on the Democratic ticket and stumped the State for 
tariff reform and Cleveland. The success so gratified the farmers that 
they elected him to 5 county in the district giving him 
a poate | except the home county of his opponent. In 1891 the 
Farmers Alliance adopted a resolution demanding allegiance of those 
e cage they had el to the principles they espoused when 
seeking their support, regardless of caucus dictates of elther of the 
old itical parties. In as much as he had championed the A e 
of the farmers alliance in every county of the district, and pledged him- 
self to their advocacy, if elected to Congress, he felt honor bound to 
adhere to those principles, and therefore refused to bind himself to 
any caucus action inimical to his constituents. His position was de- 
nounced by all machine Democrats, and a bitter, determined warfare 
was launched against him in every county in Georgia, and a campaign 
fund was contributed from other States to aid in his defeat. 

It was in this campaign of 1892 that I became closely associated 
with him. He purchased a newspaper in Atlanta, Ga. e named it 
the “ People’s Party Paper,” which, through its columns, he kept in 
touch with the public, 

The result of the 1896 Bryan campaign scattered and disbanded the 
People's Party movement, and the paper went down with the party. My 
association with him in the legislature of 1882 revealed to me his great 
storehouse of knowledge, ability to use it, his incorruptible integrity, 
and the indomitable courago to battle for right 8 of conse- 
quences. It was during this session of the 88 gislature, as we 
collaborated in the enactment of the local-option ws, which closed the 
barrooms and made Georgia a “ stock law" State, that the close broth- 
erly friendship was joined which lasted till death claimed him, and it 
was this knowledge which caused me to join with him in battling 
against the bitter political prejudices and anathemas hurled against him 
in the dark and unpleasant 3 days of the nineties by a parti- 
san press and unthinking place hunters, 

A series of joint debates with his opponent were arranged—five were 
held when the campaign manager of opponent declined to continue 
them. His district was “ 8 by the Democrats while he 
was in Congress. Two of his strongest counties were taken from the 
district and two bitter hostile counties were substituted therefor. In 
the election which followed, the bitterest campaign ever experienced in 
Georgia, he carried every county in the district except one, and that 
was Richmond. In this county the Democrats out of a voting popula- 
tion of 11,466 polled 22,000 and counted 12,558, which ve their 
candidate the majority vote and the certificate. Had only legal votes 
been cast in Richmond County, he would have been returned to Con- 

ress. He therefore contested the election. The minions of the trusts 

fad avenged their defeated comrade, the “ Bagging Trust,” the men 
who controlled in Georgia politics, had buried the invincible champion 
of the masses against the classes, 

During the term that he was permitted to_ serve he labored for the 
masses. He supported the eight-hour law. He led the debate on the 
automatic coupling bill, requiring all railroads to equip their freight 
cars with such appllances within five years. He introduced and had 
passed in the House the first resolution which was ever passed in this 
country prove for the delivery of mails to the country people out- 
side the limits of cities, towns, and villages, 

This resolution arsine an appropriation for experimental free 
delivery is the foundation for the 8 system, the greatest educa- 
tional ‘agency ever established by Congress. Fortunately, Postmaster 
General Wannamaker agreed with Mr. Warson’s idea, and immediately 

ut the system into operation. So popular it has grown that both the 
mocratic and Republican parties take pride in claiming the credit. 

At that time a barroom was kept open day and night in the Capitol 
building. Naturally much drunkenness was in evidence on the floor 
of Congress. He had been largely instrumental in driving the bar- 
rooms out of Georgia, and tackled the one in the basement of the 
Nation's Capitol in his campaign book, which was issued that year. 
He was attacked in debate for making penne exposure of the conditions 
existing. WATSON repeated them on the floor of the. House, A violent 
uprour ensued. An attempt was made to expel or censure Him, but the 
effort was abandoned. Public sentiment, however, had been aroused, 
and subsequently forced the closing of the barroom. 

In 1896 the Populist Party numbered two million voters and had 
one thousand two hundred newspapers. The Democratic Party was in 
a bad way. They hit upon the scheme of capturing the Populist voters 
by adopting their 2 and nominating Bryan as a pledged repre- 
sentative of Populist principles. ‘The Populist National Convention 
refused to endorse Bryan until ae E nominated Warson for Vice- 
President. Telegrams assuring Mr. ATSON that leading Democrats 
would aecept the compromise ticket of Bryan and Watson poured 
into Thomson. Believing that a combination of the reform parties 
would be accomplished and the reforms he had advocated would be 
made possible, he agreed to accept the nomination. Unfortunately, 
Bryan and his friends failed to keep their promise and the Republicans 


won out, 

With his political a put out of business by the fusion with 
Bryanites, he turned to literature and wrote “The Story of France,” 
the “Life of Napoleon,” and “The Life and Times of Jefferson,” 
wherein he advocated the same eternal principles of human liberty 
and justice and good government that he bad preached from Georgia 
to Nebraska, from New York to Texas. During these years he de- 
livered a lecture on the South in many cities, while it furnished a 

1 revenue. He was so engaged when the Peoples’ Party National 

‘onvention, without his knowledge or effort, called upon him to again 
raise the standard for them to rally around and to lead them again 
to battle for the rights of the common man. He accepted the 
nomination ee a sense of duty, and developed immense crowds 
throughout the North and Northwest, advoca the same eternal 
principles of human liberty and justice and good government. 

In March, 1905, at the request of one W. D. Mann, a capitalist 
in New York, who proposed to finance the enterprise, he consented 
to publish a magazine to bear his name and be edited by him, Failing 
to pay his salary he withdrew from the arrangement, and the magazine 
suspended, owing him several thousand dollars, It was while he was 
engaged in New York working on this 3 that he was stricken 
with ptomaine poison, from the effect of which he never fully recovered. 
Upon his convalescence he decided to enter again the 2 field. 
Calling me to a conference with himself and his wife“ Miss Geor; — 
he seldom made ventures without consulting her—it was decided to 
establish one at the earliest date. Having had years of newspaper 


experience I was requested to put the decision into execution. 
arrangements in Augusta for its publication, named it the “ Jeffer- 
sonian,” and in 10 2 05 from its inception had it traveling through 
the mails in October, 1906. By December of the same year its circu- 
lation permeated nearly every State in the Union, and the monthly 
Jeffersonian Magazine was launched in Atlanta, Ga., and the weekly 
Jeffersonian was transferred from Augusta, Ġa., to Atlanta, Ga., 
and was fully equipped with modern machinery, from which both 
3 Tere issued, and Mr. Warsox’s various literary publica- 
ed, 

2 During fhe years 1907 and 1908 he was engaged in writing the 

Life and Times of Andrew Jackson,“ a monograph on * Waterloo,” 
a book of “ Prose Poems,” a volume of “ Sketches from Roman His- 
tory,” and a handbook of “ Polities and Economics” and the Life 
and Speeches of Tous E. Warson.” Regarding the Roman Hierarchy 
as the greatest menace to America, he devoted much time to Its 
exposure. His thorough suay of the history of the Roman Catholic 
Church made him an authority on the subject, and his scathing ar- 
taignments of the abuses practiced by the priesthood, and condoned 
by the 9 aroused the sentiment of the Catholic laity to the 
extent of boycotting his Jeffersonian and Having them excluded from 
the mails. He was indicted and prosecuted in the United States 
District Court for sending obscene literature through the malls. He 
defended himself in one of the most sensational trials ever witnessed, 
and was 9 

In his “ Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson,“ written in 1908, ho. 
attacked Woodrow Wilson as a fair historian of the South. He fought 
him and his administration to the bitter end. So severe were his criti- 
cisms that he was threatened with arrest and deportation to another 
State for trial. A Bard signed by the entire Georgia delegation ex- 
cepting Senators Hoke Smith and Thomas W. Hardwick, e latter 
declaring “he did not care if Watson was quartered and the four 


I made 


different quarters of his body tried in four different States,” was filed 
and the plot to silence his pen fell through. 
After the exclusion of his Jeffersonian from the mails he purchased 


the Columbia Sentinel, transferred it to his plant at Thomson, Ga., 
stronger with the voting population of Georgia and dearer to their 
hearts than before his 8 

The Watson publications enjoyed a national circulation, reaching 
every community in America. ‘The editor buried himself in his peri- 
odicals; he often referred to the two “Jeffs” as the children of his 
old age; and it was to him a _heart-crushing blow when Postmaster 
General Burleson denied the “Jeffs” access to the mails because of 
their editor's hostility to certain war measures demanded by the ad- 
ministration, Including conscription, 

Mr. Warson’s attitude during the World War has been the subject 
of much comment from hostile pens, Many editors took delight in 
misrepresenting his views on war measures, not the war itself. Many 
people were never able to understand why the administration closed 
he mails to the Watson publications. Political enemies tried to create 
the impression throughout the country that Watson was not in sym- 
pathy with the allied cause and that he leaned toward Germany. 

Postmaster General Burleson demanded that the Watson publications 
be suppressed and that the editor himself be silenced because he op: 
posed conscription. Mr. Warsox accepted the verdict; he retired to 
private life without any attempt to embarrass the administration in 
any way whatsoever. e advised his followers to bow their heads 
to the verdict ot constituted authority, and to obey every valid law. 


Following the signing of the armistice, Mr. Watson purchased the 
cleo et ntinel, and made it the successor of his suppressed 
ells. 


He conducted a brilliant campaign against the League of Nations, 
and convinced a majority of Georgians that this Nation should not 
surrender the old policies for a new dream. 

In 1920 the administration followers in Georgia named Attorney 
General Palmer as their choice for the Presidency. Mr. WATSON 
believed that a presidential preference primary should be conducted 
in Georgia in order to arrive at the people’s choice in this matter. 
In the meantime Senator Hoke Smith announced his candidacy to 
succeed President Woodrow Wilson. With Attorney General Palmer 
representing the administration and the League of Nations, and Sena- 
tor Smith representing himself, Mr. Watson’s name was entered with- 
out his 8 

Subsequently the people petitioned Mr. Warson to enter the race for 
the Senate to succeed Senator Smith, who was a candidate for re- 
election after having been defeated in the presidential primary. Gov. 
Hugh M. Dorsey also announced as a candidate. Mr. WATSON con- 
sented to the announcement of his candidacy for the Senate, and was 
elected by a large majority. 


Mr. HARRIS resumed the chair, 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, we have assembled to-day 
for the purpose of paying honor and loving tribute to a great 
and illustrious Georgian, a great American, who, just as the 
autumn leaves were falling in the year but recently recorded 
in the history of time, ended a long and useful earthly career. 

It had not been my privilege to have a personal acquaintance 
with Senator Watson until he became a member of the Senate. 
But even in my youth I delighted in reading Watson’s Maga- 
zine and in reading his weekly paper, because from those pub- 
lications I gained knowledge, I gained inspiration, and was 
encouraged in my ambition for greater things in life. After I 
had reached manhood and entered upon a public career I con- 
tinued to read his editorials because I found them brilliant, 
fascinating, and, as I believed, expressive of the sincere senti- 
ments of an earnest and honorable American, 

When the news was heralded throughout the country that 
the distinguished and lamented Senator from Georgia had 
passed away, many were the eyes that were filled with tears 
of grief and the hearts that were saddened, not only in Geor- 
gia, but in Florida and throughout many other States of the 
Union. Thousands upon thousands of our citizens admired and 
believed in this great American and brilliant statesman because 
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of his honesty of purpose, because of his ability, his integrity, 
and ae unfaltering devotion to the interests of the American 
people. 

A voice we loved is silent, a warm heart beats no more, a 
brilliant mind sleeps beneath the sod of the Southland. A 
merciful and loving God had sustained him through the morn- 
ing and noontide of life and he was well within the shadows 
of evening when the summons came. 

His was a long, useful, and brilliant career—a life of service 
and achievements that will reflect as a benediction for good 
into the years and the ages to come. No truer words have ever 
been uttered than those of the poet that— 

We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dlaf. 

Senator Watson had made his impress on his own native 
State and throughout the Nation. I have often thought and felt 
that he was by some misjudged; in fact, I have found that to be 
true, more or less, in my State, and I have when an opportunity 
afforded itself endeavored to correct that misapprehension. 
Because of his courageous and persistent efforts in behalf of 
those policies and purposes in which he believed he was some- 
times called “ fighting Tom Watson,” and many people, per- 
haps, who did not know him personally, who did not enjoy 
an intimate acquaintance with him, felt that he was probably 
a man of more or less disagreeable disposition in personal con- 
tact with his fellow man; but after I knew him in the Senate, I 
found in him one of the most congenial, most courteous, and 
most noble-hearted men with whom I had ever come in contact. 
He was as gentle, as kind, and as considerate in his disposition 
as a sweet-spirited and kind-hearted woman. It seems that 
he had a burning passion to try to assist those who needed help; 
and I may remark here sometimes it seems as we pass on down 
through the years we meet all too few of those who find pleasure 
in giving aid to those who need assistance; but this virtue was 
very characteristic in the life of the honored and distinguished 
gentleman to whom we pay tribute to-day. 

I was traveling from Washington to Florida by automobile 
on the day Senator Warson’s death was announced. I was in 
Georgia on the day his remains were placed at rest in the bosom 
of the soil of his native State. As I journeyed through that 
State and saw the evidences of appreciation and esteem in 
which he was held by Georgians quite generally, I was im- 
pressed with the thought that surely he had not lived in vain. 
A man who had won for himself a place in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens as had the late Senator Warson certainly had 
left behind him a far greater heritage than all the wealth of 
the world could purchase. I did not previously know so very 
much of his private life, of his many acts of kindness and 
charity, but within that day and a half of travel through 
Georgia not less than a half dozen people spoke to me about 
his generosity in administering to the poor, how he found pe- 
culiar pleasure in assisting young men who desired to obtain 
an education, having aided many of them at that trying 
period in their lives when they were endeavoring to equip them- 
selves for the responsibilities of the years to come. 

Senator WATsoN was a man whose heart beat in sympathy 
for humanity. He was a man who wished faithfully to serve 
his country and his people. He was frank; he was honorable in 
all of his associations with the Members of the Senate as well 
as throughout his entire career before reaching a position in this 
distinguished body. We always knew where Senator WATSON 
stood on publie questions. He was a fearless man and spoke his 
sentiments. It was prebably because he was so frank and so 
uncompromising in his advocacy of the principles he believed in 
that he sometimes made enemies. That is true of any courage- 
ous man. 

Mr. President, it was a fitting climax of the career of this 
illustrious Georgian, that it was his privilege to serve his 
great State and to represent his people in this body, one might 
say, just at the sunset of life, after he had with an undaunted 
courage, and without faltering, struggled for a third of a cen- 
tury in behalf of policies and principles which he conceived 
to be right, many of which have been written into the laws of 
tLe land and are to-day popular throughout the Nation. 

Mr, President, as I came in contact with Georgians from time 
to time after Senator Warson had become a Member of this 
body, it was quite evident from their expressions that he was 
winning himself into the hearts of thousands and thousands of 
Georgians who previously had never particularly cared for him; 
not that they did not admire the man, not that they did not 
appreciate his courage and his brilliancy, but because they 
had differed with him upon public issues, Approximately two 
years service in the United States Senate, however, was making 
its favorable impress upon thousands who had not in years 


gone by been his political friends, and, while it may be said 
that previously he had such an extensive following that he made 
and unmade governors and Members of the Congress of the 
United States, I say to you, Mr. President, coming from an 
adjoining State, that Senator Watson, by his splendid service 
in the United States Senate, his devotion to his country, and 
his devotion to his State was enlarging that circle of friends; 
and the influence which he already enjoyed, in my opinion, 
had he survived, would have been greatly augmented and 


I am glad to join with other Senators in paying honor to him 
and expressing this brief tribute to his memory. As I have 
observed his career for many years rather closely, I sincerely 
feel that not only Georgia but the entire Nation has sustained 
a great loss in the death of the late lamented distinguished 
junior Senator from that State. 

Mr. President, Senator Warso was blessed in having a 
noble and devoted life companion who assisted him, who gave 
him comfort and inspiration in his struggles, who stood by 
him in sunshine and shadow, who with a loving devotion was 
by his side giving him courage and cheer, whether in the 
bitter conflict of the political arena or whether enjoying the 
sweet and ennobling influence of the family fireside. As is 
true of all men that are so fortunate, Senator Warson was 
indeed blessed in having this devoted companion to assist him 
in his many achievements and to counsel with him in the 
many conflicts with which he was engaged throughout his 
long and at times quite stormy career. My heart of sympathy 
goes out to his most estimable widow and other members of 
his family. As much as a friend can mingle his sorrow and 
grief with the sorrow and sadness of those near and dear to 
the departed one, I grieve with his loved ones. To his loving 
and devoted wife and other members of his family I would 
offer a word of hope, In the thought that some day, beyond 
the grave, in the land of the blessed, you will see him, you will 
meet him again— 

Where the faded flowers shall freshen— 
Freshen never more to fade; 

Where the shady sky shall brighten— 
Brighten never more to shade; 

Where the sun blaze never scorche: 
Where the starbeams cease to chill, 

Where no tem stills the echoes 
Of the wood or wave or hill; 

Where the morn shall wake in gladness 
And the noon the a E 

Where the daylight fragrance 
Mid the burst of holy song. 

As I have said, Mr. President, Senator Watson impressed 
himself upon his State and upon the American people because 
he was a man of conviction, a man of intelligence, a man of 
courage, but standing out preeminent as a beacon in his life was 
his love of humanity and his deep and sincere concern for the 
great masses. Love of humanity is one of the most beautiful 
attributes known to the human heart. Sometimes it seems as 
though the old world were cold; that there were more chill 
than warmth in it. When the clouds gather and we journey in 
an atmosphere of chill, then we sigh and long for the warmth 
of a big-hearted, noble soul who loves humanity, as did our la- 
mented friend and associate, the late junior Senator from Geor- 
gia. In Leigh Hunt's poem we find beautifully portrayed that 
love for his fellow men which was so characteristic of the dis- 
tinguished and lamented Senator to whom we pay honor to-day; 

Abou Ben Adhem, may his tribe Increase, 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in his room he said, 
“ What writest thou?“ The vision raised its head, 
And with a look made all of sweet accord 
Answered, “ The names of those who love the Lord.” 
And is mine one?” said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the ange Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still, and said, ‘I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, and with a great wakening light, 
And showed the names whom love of God had bless'd. 
And, lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I speak briefly at this service, 
not because any poor word of mine will add to the story of the 
courage and achievements of the late Senator Tuomas E. 
Watson. That story will be told by others who knew him more 
intimately and for a longer period than it was my privilege to 
know him. 

I had never met him until he came to the Senate two years 
ago, though as a boy and a young man interested in politics 
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the story of his fierce political contests, his courage, bordering 
at times on rashness, unfaltering devotion to the things in 
which he believed, was not unknown to me. 

When he came to the Senate, it chanced that for many 
months we lived at the same hotel. Our families were inti- 
mately acquainted, and I saw much of our late colleague. On 
most public questions our views were widely divergent. I 
usually was so unfortunate as to have to disagree with him in 
his premises, to question his logic, and to combat his conclusions ; 
yet we were always friends, no matter how heated the contest. 

I think, just there, I might give an illustration of that to 
which I have just referred. There were times when the rela- 
tions seemed to be somewhat strained because of a certain con- 
troversy that was going on here, which Senators will remember. 
I recall that while the tariff bill was under consideration there 
were two or three amendments in which I was very much 
interested, upon which I wished to be heard. It had become 
necessary for me to leave the Senate for some days, and I had 
arranged with the chairman of the committee to have these 
amendments called up out of order. It was about 40 minutes 
until the train was to leave; and, to my consternation, just at 
that Juncture the Senator from Georgia rose to make what evi- 
dently was a rather extended speech on a historical subject. 
Knowing the situation, my friends on this side of the aisle said 
to me: “Well, there is no chance.“ Isaid, “You do not know 
Tom Watson.’ I walked over to his desk, though we had hada 
rather heated exchange only recently, and I said: Senator, I 
must leave” and explained the circumstances to him. He sat 
down immediately and I was able to secure action on my 
amendments, Though there were heated controversies, Senator 
Tos Warson did not permit these differences to interrupt the 
courtesies and amenities existing between friends. 

His family life was beautiful, and typically American. The 
flowers of unsullied affection bloomed ever fresh in that house- 
hold, 

The devotion of the Senator to his good wife and his affection 
and unceasing care and concern for the two beautiful orphaned 
little granddaughters who made their home with him, was most 
touching and inspiring. It is upon such home life as this that 
the strength of the Republic rests. While American homes re- 
main pure and undefiled, the Nation will be strong; but when, 
if ever, family ties weaken and tear asunder, the Republic 
will totter to its fall. 

It is not my purpose fo pronounce a eulogy upon my friend 
who has gone away, nor to recite the story of his numerous 
political battles, in which he was well able to take care of him- 
self, and neither asked nor gave quarter. Some of us will 
remember the tremendous mastery of invective that this friend 
of ours possessed. I never shall forget one sentence that 
comes to my mind just now, and there are in the Chamber those 
who will well remember the circumstance. A controversy had 
been running on here about a certain individual not necessary 
to name, Inquiry was made of the Senator while he was on 
the floor as to what he knew about this man, I never shall 
forget his frightful comparison. Some of you remember it, 
I am sure. Speaking of this man, he said: 

An obscener bird never flapped bis vulture wings, * * è A 
slimier reptile never crawled the earth— 

And so forth. He was a tremendous master of invective, 
go that he was able to take care of himself well in any political 
contest. But it is not my purpose to review that, nor even to 
enumerate the achievements of a busy life devoted to the 
service of his people, for those are a part of his country's 
history, but rather to call the attention of his colleagues and 
his countrymen to some of the contributions which Senator 
Watson made to the permanent best literature of his country. 

It is not likely that the people of the country, and par- 
ticularly the people of Georgia, whom he loved with all the 
devotion of a nature intense, militant, and tender as a child, 
though pugnacious and relentless in battle, will ever forget his 
tireless, lifelong struggle for the things he believed to be for 
the best interests of his people—a struggle that he carried on 
until the silvery voice no longer sounded the defiant note of 
battle, and the weary hands that had penned eloquent argu- 
ments to sustain his views of the people’s best interests were 
folded in peace. But even though political service and achieve- 
ment be forgotten, good literature lives on forever; and THOMAS 
E. Watson has made contributions to the Natlon's literature 
that will abide and fade not away. It will be recalled by all 
of us that his speeches here, even though informal, were always 
rich in historical and literary allusions, He read much. He 
was familiar with the classics, and, as I know from personal 
association with him, he loved literature for its own sake, If, 


by what I say here to-day, I can make his countrymen better- 
acquainted with his achievements in the field of literature, I 
shall not have spoken in vain. 

Mr. President, I know of no better way to let this man speak 
for himself than by calling attention to just some of the things 
that he said here, and one or two excerpts from things that he 
said elsewhere. 

Senators will recall the rather notable brief address that 
was made by our friend here on the 27th of April, 1922. That 
was the day, as Senators will remember, that was set apart 
throughout the country for memorial services for General 
Grant—perhaps not throughout the country, but in very many 
places. It was true in Ohio. There had been no program 
arranged here; but the Senator from Georgia rose, and here 
are a few of the sentences that he uttered. A man from the 
South, a man who loved the South, and was proud of his 
southern lineage, he said this of General Grant; and I am 
begging Senators to think now of the literary merit. I am 
thinking of Senator Watson as a contributor to the permanent 
literature of my country. Here is what he said of General 
Grant. I think it is eloquent and beautiful: 

He was * * a great general whose sword had no poison on 
it; who conquered, but who, in the very moment of his yictory, ac- 
knowledged the sincerity of those who fought him and ve them 
generous terms, forgave them and loved them. He wanted to brin, 
us all back Into a brotherly union when he said, amid the torrent an 
tempest of passion: Let us have peace!“ 

Without irreverence, may I liken his words to those of the Galilean 
when He spoke to the turbulent waves of the wind-swept sea and 
commanded: “ Peace, be still!” 

In the one case, as in the other, the danger passed and the waves 
sank down. 

I recall very well when the Senator uttered those words, evi- 
dently without any formal preparation, just inspired by the 
moment. 

Then I remember on another occasion, as other Senators 
will remember, some remarks that he made here in a perfectly 
informal manner upon a subject that was most depressing and 
touching. That was the death of Caroline Upshaw. You re- 
member that he rose in his place and had read into the RECORD 
a beautiful editorial from a local newspaper, and then com- 
mented upon it as follows, in language which I think is classic, 

He said: 


Mr. President, she said, “I have not cried yet”; but I venture to 
say that the editor who wrote that beautiful tribute wept when he 
wrote it; I venture to say that every Senator who read It cried when 
he did 80; I venture to say that countless thousands of people here in 
Washington and in regions round about cried when they read it; and 
I know in my heart that, as she was carried back to be given to the 
soll of Georgia, there could have hardly been a dry eye from the moun- 
tains to our seaboard. * * + 

Death never plucked a whiter, sweeter flower than when it plucked 
her; death never stilled a braver heart than when it halted hers, 

That is beautiful language, Mr. President. It is great 
literature. 

Then, just at random, I plucked these excerpts from some 
of his books. He was a prolific author, I think his “ Life 
of Napoleon” is the best I have ever read. He believed in 
the great Corsican. He did not think, as some historians seem 
to think, that Napoleon was simply a destroyer. He under- 
stood that Napoleon was a builder. He understood that it 
took the genius of this mighty man to topple over the corrupt 
monarchies of Europe, so that the people might build up in 
their place the free governments that have since come In. 
He wrote most eloquently of Napoleon. I say I think his 
“Life of Napoleon” is the best that I have read. His pam- 
phlet on “ Ancient Civilization“ is most interesting, likewise his 
“Brief Story of the House of Hapsburg.” 

The greatest description of the battle and battlefield of 
Waterloo to be found in literature is, of course, that written 
by Victor Hugo in “Les Miserables.” I think the next best 
is the book on “The Battle of Waterloo” by Tuomas B. 
Watson; and it is significant, Mr. President, that in France 
this book, as well as the “Story of France” to which I shall 
in a moment refer, has been translated and has been used as a 
textbook in the schools of France; so that our late colleague's 
fame has spread beyond his own country. 

I read his “Sketches from Roman History.” I suspect that 
every Senator is familiar with that rather easy, sometimes 
not altogether accurate, but beautifully flowing history written 
by Abbott. His “ Sketches of Roman History” are not unlike 
the Abbott storles—biographical largely, but most interesting, 
and well written. He also wrote a novel with which I am 
not familiar, but I am told that that is literature worth while— 
„ Bethanys: A Story of the Old South.” 

I picked up and was rereading “The Story of France.” 
Let Senator Watson speak for a moment. He is talking about 
liberty. I am reading this because I think it is literature, not 
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because I am seeking to pronounce an encomium upon a late 
colleague. 
Talking about the principles of liberty, he said: 


Wise men had conceived them; bold men has proclaimed them; brave 


men had fought for them; martyrs bad died for them. 


That is eloquence, Mr. President. 


Failure came upon these principles time and again. No reform ever 
sprang full armed and irresistible from the head of any political Jove. 
* * * * * * * 

There is, and must be, the time of patient planning, of painful cul- 
ture, and of gradual growth before the harvest field yellows with the 
ripened results. 


That is just a chance paragraph in The Story of France.” 

A delightful little book that came from the pen of this pro- 
lific author and statesman is his “Life of Jefferson.” Just let 
me catch a paragraph there, where, speaking of Jefferson, he 
Suys: 


His was the tranquil eminence of the soldier who had fought a 
good fight, and whose name was honored throughout the world. Lib- 
erty, Progress, and Philanthropy were words which could not be ut- 
tered anywhere. without reminding men of Jefferson. He had done for 
humanity, for country, for universal improvement some work which 
was supremely good—work which envy could not deny nor time deface. 


Then another paragraph appealed particularly to me. Speak- 
ing of the death of Jefferson, he wrote: 


His end came on very gently. The last sickness was not painful; 
the approach to the valley was gradual and easy. He looked upon 
death as release from infirmity, escape from weariness and care. he 
final slee: 3 over him like a benediction. It was noon, July 4, 
1826. and his thoughts had been upon the day. He had wished to live 
5 ae it; had asked during the night of the third if it were yet the 

‘ourth. 

And so, with his latest thought on the birthday of the Republic, the 

great. warm heart grew cold, and the tired hands found rest. 


I hold here another one of Senator WaAtson’s books, most of 
which I have read, “The Life and Speeches of THOMAS E. 
Watson.” I think this man at his best was a great orator, 
not only a contributor to permanent literature, but he had 
graces of speech quite unusual. I will read a paragraph from 
a speech delivered in his young manhood, at the time when he 
wis a member of the legislature of his State, just a paragraph 
from his address at the memorial of Alexander H. Stephens. 
I think it is great literature. He said in part of Alexander H. 
Stephens: 


In Southern history there has been no completer character than his, 
Do we look for truth and honor? No falsehood ever soiled me gar 
of those proud lips, and through the vices of life he had walked wit 
robes that gathe no stain. Do we look for heroism? It is brave 
to combat the prejudices of our own people. He had done so. It 
a brave to side with the weak, the oppressed, the friendless. He had 

one so. 

The great Commander had sounded the recall, and this veteran 
was on his return, with the laurel upon his brow, the olive leaf in 
his hand, victory upon his head, and peace in his heart. He had gone 
out Into the grain fields of life. He had reaped in the freshness of 
morning, In the heat of midday, and amid the slanting rays of the 
afternoon; bat as evening came on, the old man’s hand had grown 
fecble and tired, and he was coming home, his arm full of golden 
sheaves, The Master, coming, found him ready, his house in order. 
Never was the silver cord more gently loosed. Never was the golden 
bowl more softly broken, 

He fell on sleep like a child weary and worn. Great Nature, the 
common mother, holds him tenderly to her bosom. When he shall 
awaken, it is inspiring to believe that he shall greet the morning in a 
land where there is no night, where the skies are undimmed by a 
cloud, where the feet bleed upon no pathway of stones, and the head 
wears no crown of thorns, 


That, Mr. President, I think is a part of the abiding liter- 
ature of eloquence in this country. I read now a brief state- 
ment by a great author of the South, John Temple Graves, con- 
cerning this man: 


The publicist remains, leader of lost causes, focal of fraction, and 
center of economic storms. He has fought his brave battle, with 
unbroken courage and with unfailing eloquence, to their armed armis- 
tice or to the predestined end. He has rebuked temptation, refused 
every compromise of principle, turned his back upon the glittering 

romises of office which were set for bis return to the rank of the 
8 faction, and with a consistency pledged in sacrifice and 
maintained in heroic isolation he bas kept the faith of his advocacies 
and followed his convictions to successive stakes of martyrdom. 

Through loneliness, misunderstanding, and misrepresentation, Tom 
WATSON has not faltered in fidelity to the cause and the people adopted 
as his own 12 years ago. 

And he has rarely won, Never but once in his battle-scarred career 
has victory . upon his banners, or the flags of his faith over a 
triumphant field. His eloquence has been praised, his logic has been 
lauded, his consistency has been conceded, and his splendid courage 
has wrung tribute from his sternest foes. But by the world's stand- 
ards, which are selfish and material, he must be measured as a defeated 

_ man—a baffled warrior—who has nearly always failed. 
* * * * * * 


* 
The defeated publicist, sitting for ten years desolate by his hearth- 
stone, working out in solitude and patient honesty the strong con- 
victions of his faith, goes forth with high courage and heroic zeal to 
fight. Great odds are piled against him. Slander stabs his name; 
scornful ridicule assails; money mocks his eloquence; friends 
fall away; comrades turn traitors in a night; bitterness blurs his 


battles; the ranks are hostile that were once his friends, and on the 
final field where he has staked and lost in dauntless sincerity his 
patriot sympathies, and his brave beliefs, night fails in failure and 
darken In defeat. 


$ * * * * $ + 


But the patient publicist, struggling in darkness and defeat, has 
wrought like the tapestry weavers tbat work across the sea—worked 
on the wrong side, maybe, but worked for the right side aye. Parties 
that scorned him once are absorbing now his creeds; platforms that 
mocked him are marking his principles-in planks that plead; and the 
propie persuaded so often to defeat him and deny are awaking at 
ast to see that his warning was wisdom and that his signal was the 
safety of the State. (Sam Jones and Tom Warson, by John Temple 
Graves in the Atlanta Georgian.) 

These eloquent words were written by John Temple Graves 
before Tom Wartson’s vindication and victory had come at the 
hands of the people of Georgia by his election to the United 
States Senate. 

Nearly half the time the flag yonder is at half-mast. One 
week ago the House held memorial services for two of its dis- 
tinguished Members whose lives had gone out, spent in the 
Nation's service. Next Sunday the Senate will pay tribute to 
three of its Members, and to-day we meet to lay a flower on 
the grave of this eloquent son of Georgia. These events should 
remind us all of the uncertainties of life and the importance 
of right living. Dangers threaten the Republic; the character 
of our citizenship is our shield and buckler, a character founded 
on industry to produce, a thrift to save, an optimism to cheer, 
patriotism to exalt, honesty to live by, and firm faith to die by. 

Let us so live that when our summons comes t- join— 


The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About bim, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. DIAL. Mr. President, the late Senator WATSON of Georgia 
and I were born in adjoining States. When I was a young man 
I first heard of the Senator and had the pleasure of meeting him 
in 1893 while he was in Congress. He having been born in the 
country, and being a country lawyer, the same profession to 
which I belonged, I was naturally interested in his career, 

The times that he has passed through have been changing and 
somewhat turbulent, and he was a noted exponent of thesa 
changing conditions and opinions of our people. In fact, he was 
a leader in many respects. While small in stature and some- 
what frail, his mind was exceedingly strong, he was bright and 
active. I might say he was a fighter from the beginning for 
the right as he saw it. 

I did not agree with many of his political views, yet it always 
afforded me pleasure to say that he was conscientious in what 
he advocated. He had a strong, a deep, and a sincere interest 
in his fellow man. Truly, he was extremely human. His 
affections were strong and his dislikes were not dissimilar. He 
worshipped his friends. In private conversation he was us 
deferential as a lady. We had many friends in common. 

He was a champion of the rights of the masses. His friends 
in my State were numbered by the thousands. He was a great 
power in his State, and his influence was felt for a third of a 
century in making and unmaking political fortunes. There 
were times, perhaps, when he could not have been elected to 
office himself, but his influence was exceedingly potent in mak- 
ing his friends successful. He was a balance of power in 
Georgia for many years and at last the people of that State 
honored him with the cherished dream of his life—a seat in 
the United States Senate. 

His accomplishment as 2 writer and historian has been dwelt 
upon by others and it is not necessary for me to speak of his 
great ability in those lines. His newspaper was one of the 
livest that has been published in the South for many years, 
and had an extremely wide circulation, especially among the 
rural population, and was looked upon by many people as next 
to their Gospel. I will say that it is exceedingly remarkable 
and exceptional that a man raised in this country should have 
written such complete histories of France and of Napoleon— 
volumes that have been considered among the best in the world. 
Some of his other works are also among the foremost of our 
time. I will mention also that after he came to the Senate it 
was truly inspiring so sit in the cloakroom and hear him go 
into details about historical events of all ages. He was one 
of the best posted of living men on these subjects. 

It was not my good fortune to know him intimately in his 
home life, but after he came to Washington it was a pleasure 
to know Mrs. Watson, a truly lovable, yet retiring and modest 
lady of the “old school” of the South. She is a distinctive 
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representative in the mind of what we call true southern 
“womanhood. Her patience and untiring efforts to aid her hus- 
band in acquiring his ambition was indeed inspiring. 

When the members of this Congress left Washington for 
their homes last September, none of us realized that before the 
fast-traveling trains could bear us to our destinations one of 
the members of this body, Hon. Tuomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
would be called away. 

Death is full of awe and most harrowing under all circum- 
stances. When we stand by the side of some loved one and 
watch the cold hand of eternity stealthily reach out and. take 
one away we are appalled and often heartbroken, but far greater 
is the shock when the summons comes suddenly and without 
warning. This was the case with Senator Warson. His col- 
leagues in this Chamber had known for some time that he was 
not a well man, but none expected his death so soon. 

I was a member of the party appointed by the President of 
this body to attend the funeral services of Senator Watson at 
his home in Georgia. I can truthfully say that during my entire 
lifetime I have scarcely ever seen so large an assemblage of 
citizens, men and women alike, as was present in the little 
town of Thomson when Senator Warson’s remains were laid to 
rest in his beloved Georgia soil. The ontpouring was large and 
the grief and distress shown sincere, Citizens of all kinds had 
come from far and near to look for the last time upon the human 
form of their departed friend, During that day a gentleman 
told me Senator Warson had helped him on numerous occasions 
—in fact had almost forced help upon him—and his only objec- 
tion was that the Senator would not allow him to reciprocate. 
This illustrates the unselfishness of our departed friend and 
colleague. 

The simple funeral ceremonies conducted at the grave of 
our departed colleague were strictly in keeping with his life 
without show or pretense. As he had lived, so he died. 

Senator Watson was hoping to go home until within a few 
hours of his death. Almost the last words he spoke were to 
ask if the plans had been made, and when told that they had 
been, he turned over and went to sleep. Thus he went home. 

Verily, we are traveling on the wings of time. Indeed, it 
is at a speed that none of us may count, and to-day, as we 
gather here to pay our humble tribute to the memory of our 
deceased colleague, we must be reminded that all must soon be 
yesterdays. 

So live that when our summons come to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death 
Thou go not, like the quarry slave at nigh 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

Like „ the leeks Ma conch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. z 

After days of weary illness our late colleague lay down to 
dream. He heard the great clear call: 


Out on the great uncharted sea he went. But above the hand 
of the invisible mariner was guiding him home to his haven 
of rest. 

And so we remember the words of that beautiful song 

As a mother stills her child 
Thou canst hush the oceans wild. 

As we pass through life we are reminded more and more each 
day that we should be patient with the faults of others, tolerant 
of the opinions of others, and charitable to the weaknesses of 
our fellow men. 

Again the poet speaks most eloquently when he says: 

Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see, 

The mercy I to others show 
That mercy show to me. 

I believe the three great cardinal principles of life to be 
faith, hope, and charity; falth in the divinity of Christ, hope 
of a glorious immortality, and charity for all mankind. 

Senator Warson’s record has been made as ours must soon 
be. Swiftly speeding as ebbs out life’s little day, let us turn to 
our colleagues, our friends, our loved ones, yea, the friendless, 
and with a heart mellow with human kindness, be prepared to 
write the great record of life as we and they must do in the 
fullness of time. 

It has been said that adversities and sorrow make us bet- 
ter men, and I believe this is true. As we look upon the seat 
of our late colleague, now vacated by him, we must fully real- 
ize that if we are to carry out to the fullest the Creator’s plan 


of redemption we must daily practice justice, mercy, wisdom, 
and truth with those with whom we come in contact. 

The hard blows we get in the daily give-and-take of life make 
us not only better able to go about our duties with a sterner 
purpose and determination, but at the same time we are en- 
abled to feel the keen edge of another's woes when the tide of 
life is running strong against his fortunes. 

Let Justice, mercy, wisdom, and truth be our daily guides; 
justice to our fellow man in every relation of life, well estab- 
lished; mercy to cover the frailties and weaknesses of those who 
fall by the wayside; wisdom to. guide us always on the great 
highways of life, and truth as the beacon light directing us 
along our course. May these virtues ever be with us. 

Lastly, Mr. President, as the snows of winter shall disappear 
and be succeeded by the brightness of springtime, with all its 
gladdening verdure, may the sorrows, the vexations, and the 
troubles of mortal life be followed by a beautiful and glorious 
immortality, the hope of the Christian world. 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, we are here to pay our last 
official respects to the deeds, work, life, and memory of the 
late junior Senator from Georgia, Hon: THOMAS E. WATSON, 
my warm personal friend. i 

It was some thirty years ago, amid the hustle of the West, 
that I first became acquainted with Senator Watson through 
the newspapers, Later I came to know him by casual aċ- 
quaintance. We entered the Senate at the same time, our 
offices were next door, and from that day on we became personal 
friends and neighbors. 

Through this span of years I followed his career with inter- 
est; his fighting qualities; his independence; his steady de- 
votion to the principles he advocated. He was a man of action, 
a whirlwind in execution; often referred to as “that stormy 
petrel” from Georgia. 

We of this side of the chamber often disagreed with him 
on partisan measures, but we all admired his courage, his 
fighting ability, his fairness in debate, his unassuming way in 
presenting his views of all subjects at issue. Defeat never 
lessened his energy and determination to carry through; on 
the contrary, he would marshal his forces and attack from a 
different position. 

Possibly in American political life there is no one who had 
as many defeats as he. For more than thirty years this great 
self-made Georgian held the balance of political power in that 
State in the hollow of his hand. Not always could be succeed 
in elections himself, but his endorsement or disapproval of this 
or that aspirant for political office spelled success or failure. 
He did not use this great power for selfish purposes, but through 
it held those in public trust to a strict accounting to the public, 
the common man, whose cause he at all times championed. 

Much personal abuse and vilification, wholly undeserved, 
was heaped upon his long and useful life. He was well aware 
of this and felt it keenly, yet he never swayed from his course. 
Complete personal and political independence was the shining 
element of his life, and this consistent independence made his 
enemies admire him and his friends and followers all the 
more zealous to follow his leadership. Party lines meant 
nothing to him when contrary to promises and pledges to his 
friends and followers. He cared not for the party whip or 
pressure of ruthless propaganda. 

His great public service is a matter of record. To his State 
and to the country he has contributed no small part in many 
pieces of progressive legislation. To literature, especially 
history, he gave volumes which rank with the highest; to the 
home he gave the genuine devotion so characteristic of the 
good old Southern stock. 

In the death of Senator Tuomas E. Warson this Chamber 
lost a most valuable Member; the country a great public 
servant; his State one of the greatest of its favorite sons. No 
one can properly eulogize this great leader whose life was 
so different, whose death brings to a close a stormy, dramatic, 
and useful career of a great American. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator fromm Ohio [Mr. 
Wuu1s] bas reminded us that Death is no respecter of persons. 
That is literally true. He visits the humble za the cabins of 
the poor and the proud and haughty in the palaces of the rich. 
The high and the low, the rich and the poor, he visits them all. 
He touches his dreamless sluinber to their eyelids and they fall 
asleep. 

The lithe figure that we saw moving in this Chamber and 
the clarion voice that we heard ringing silvery in this Hall just 
a little while ago are gone. The brave and brilliant Senator 
from Georgia has answered his last roll call, made his last speech, 
voted here his last time, and upon his activities as a devoted, 
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gifted, and learned lawmaker the curtain has gone down for- 
ever. 

I realize that nothing we may say can affect him now. No 
tribute of speech, no prean of praise can break that deep repose 


that curtains ’round his pulseless heart. But we owe it to his 
memory, to the things that he accomplished, to the good that he 
has done, and to the living who loved him, to say something 
about the things that occupied his mind and warmed his heart 
while living. 

Born just four years prior to the war between the States, he 
was only nine years old when the starry cross of the Confed- 
eracy went down. His father, a brave Confederate soldier, 
twice wounded at the battle front in the thick of the fight, came 
home to find the old order gone, his slaves freed, and the devas- 
tated South in the throes of grave financial and economic dis- 
tress, 

Senator Watson's father and thousands of other slavehold- 
ers and landowners in the South found themselves confronted 
with the ghastly problems of poverty where they had not long 
before reveled in the plenitude of prosperity. It was in that 
new, unpromising, and hard order of things that Senator 
WATSON as 2 boy of 10 found himself environed as he struggled 
for an education, 

He was just 17 years old when the “ made-to-order panic” of 
1873 came to rob and curse our people. Tom Warson, a brave 
and brilliant boy in his teens, felt keenly the evil effects of the 
1878 conspiracy of certain conscienceless financiers to contract 
the currency and produce a panic, 

Long after he had overcome the difficulties that had thus been 
thrown in his way as a boy, and at a time when he wore the 
laurel wreaths of triumph, one day in writing about the diffi- 
culties that confronted him and the hardships that he had en- 
dured in his youth time, he said: “At last came the panic of 
1878, and when the smoke cleared from that financial Waterloo 
my father was one of those who was stretched upon the field.” 

Mr. President, the situation was not at all promising for 
young Watson. Is it any wonder, then, that the distinguished 
journalist, Walter Wellman, years later, in the Review of Re- 
views should say, “Who can withhold admiration from a man 
who has fought his way through all kinds of obstacles to 
success—who has run the race heavily handicapped from the 
first, and won?” 

Senator WATSON won financial comfort, business success, 
fame as a lawyer, writer, orator, and statesman. 

He had been, indeed, a poor country boy battling amidst em- 
barrassing difficulties and privations in his efforts to make a 
living and get an education, but the interesting and thrilling 
thing in it all is he triumphed. He who had worn the humble 
garments of poyerty and he who had walked the flinty paths of 
human hardship as.a boy fought on and on until success smiled 
upon his efforts and he stood resplendent in the glow of his 
own proud achievements, 

While yet in his teens he taught school out In the country for 
about two years and made barely money enough to pay his board, 
In one of his books he tells us that it was during that time, 
when he lived in their homes, ate their food, slept in their beds, 
and learned of their hard lot, that he became deeply interested 
in the problems of the poor and resolved to do something to 
improve their condition. From that time on till death called 
him home he never lost an opportunity to champion the cause 
of the common man and to demand for the struggling poor a 
fair chance in the race of life. 

He taught school in the daytime and studied law at night, 
not by a lamp or candle light but, to use his own language, 
“The blaze of a fat pine knot lighted the pages of Blackstone.” 

When he was admitted to the bar and started into the prac- 
tice of the law he bad in money all told only $6.50. His first 
year in the practice brought him in cash only $212. 

Mr. President, he knew what it was to endure hardships, to 
work and dream and plan and wait. All the while he was 
gathering useful information from printed page and storing his 
mind with useful knowledge, 

The privations that he experienced and over which he tri- 
umphed, and the difficulties that he surmounted, have been help- 
ful signboards along the rugged way and beacon lights in the 
clouded sky of many a determined struggling boy along the road 
of life. And in the years to come, when times are hard and 
things go wrong and progress seems so slow, boys will find in- 
spiration and courage in the fact that this brilliant and distin- 
guished United States Senator from the State of Georgia once 
walked the same hard and lonely path and experienced the 
same privations, and yet with the battle-ax of his dogged de- 
termination, reenforced by the knowledge that he as a student 
had acquired, he broke down the obstacles that stood in his path 
and made his way to eminent success. 


The first thing he did as a young lawyer when he commenced 
to earn money for himself was to buy for his father sud mother 
the old home and the old plantation that they had lost during 
the panie of 1873. He was hard pressed to make the pay- 
ments, but he made them, Thus we see Tom Watson in the 
morning of his young manhood giving the first fruits of his 
laber to his dear old father and mother. The love that he dis- 
played on that occasion and the beautiful and tender solicitude 
shown for his poor parents then stamped him as a man of 
noble heart and as a man of heroic mold. The experiences 
that came to him personally on the plains of poverty and the 
lessons that he learned in the school of hardships acquainted 
him as nothing else could with the hard problems of the coun- 
try's struggling poor. They left an impress upon his brilliant 
mind and upon his big, generous, and sympathetic heart that 
remained with him through life. 

His deep desire to do something to bless and benefit the poor 
and needy, to better the condition of the toiling masses, im- 
pelled him to write and speak through the years of his busy 
and eventful life for justice and fair play for them. 

In season and out he demanded for them a fair chance in 
the struggle for existence. Years ago, on one occasion when 
he was sick, he gave a clear insight to the longings of his 
great heart when he wrote these lines: 

I long to do something worthy of what is best in my nature. [ 
long to fight a good fight for bain for better laws, for beneficent 
institutions, for conditions that are more equitable, for a fairer dis- 
tribution of the bounties and blessings of nature and human industry. 

Noble prayer beautifully expressed. 

Again, he said: 

Public life allured me. them 
nper and onward, cheered by their applause, made happ; y the 
blessings of those whom my life work elevated and benefited, seemed 
to me the noblest task I could undertake, 

His heart was full of human love and human sympathy. He 
wanted to labor in the field where he could serve the most 
people and do the most good. 

- He was wonderfully well equipped for public service. This 
great student was familiar with the story of every important 
political problem of the past. He was intimately acquainted 
with the history of every Government on the globe. Time and 
again he called to the attention of his countrymen the causes 
that brought political oppression and the loss of human 
liberty to other nations, as he urged his own country to protit 
by their example. To the day of his death he stood with 
flaming sword on the dividing line 'twixt church and State, 
preaching the gospel of single allegiance to the Stars and 
Stripes, and holding aloft the banner of whole-hearted Ameri- 
canism, 

He was a great admirer of Thomas Jefferson and a strong 
believer in his doctrine, and no man with whom I have ever 
served in Congress could quote more freely, more accurately, 
and more appropriately from his writings than could this 
brilliant and distinguished son of Georgia. 

He was himself a fascinating writer—a master of beautiful 
and trenchant English. His Life of Jefferson and his Life of 
Jackson and his story of the Old South in a book called 
“Bethany” are all wonderfully interesting. He probably 
achieved a larger measure of fame as an author in his Life of 
Napoleon and his History of the French People than in anything 
else that he has written. A few years ago Congressman John L. 
Burnett, of Alabama, was on an immigrant commission touring 
the Old World, and he spent some time in Paris. He went into 
the Public Library there and asked for a history of the French 
people and of Napoleon, saying that he did not have long to stay, 
and he wanted the very best work they had, and the librarian 
handed him Watson, of America, on Napoleon, and the History 
of the French people. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but we are told that these two 
comprehensive and wonderfully clever and instructive produc- 
tions of Tom WATSON’s pen have been adopted as textbooks in 
the schools by the people of France, r : 

Let me read to you what he said about why he wrote some of 
the books that bear his name as author : 


The story of France grew out of some sketches which were written 
for my paper in Atlanta, Ga. he purpose was to show how class 
legislation and the greed of the few had wrecked the French monarchy 
and caused the Revolution, just as I believe they will wreck our own Re- 
public unless checked by measures of peaceful reform. 

In the Jefferson book the 8 was to show upon what prin- 
ciples a genuine government of the people, as contrasted to a govern- 
ment of the privileged few, must be founded. All the lovers of class 
rule go back te Hamilton; all the upholders of a government of the 
people, by and for the people, get their creed, so far as this Republic 
s concerned, from Jefferson. 

As to Napoleon, he is beyond all comparison the most fascinating 
figure in history, and the study of the career of the charity schoolboy, 
who fought his way in modern Europe to a pinnacle from which he 
made thrones his footstools, carried its own reward. Besides, his career 
affords the most striking illustration of what can be done under modern 


To be a tribune of the people, leadin 
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conditions by giving intelligent direction to ‘the democratie impulses 
‘of a nation. As long as Napoleon was content to represent the asplra- 
tions which the French Revolution had awakened he was irresistible. 
But when he again united the church with the State his strength 
began to wane. 


After serving one term in Congress, some 30 years ago, he 
retired for a time from active participation in politics and 
devoted his splendid talents to the pleasing task—for pleasing 
it was to him—of writing books. What a fund of valuable in- 
formation he possessed. What a treasure house of Watsonian 
literary gems sparkled in his brilliant mind. I will use his 
own language to express the exquisite pleasure that came to 
him as he sat in his library at Hickory Hill in Georgia writing 
books that brought him fame as an author. He expressed 
genuine joy at being once more alone with his books, and then 
he said there came a feeling of rapture to him as “the long 
shining lines of thought swept before his mental vision and as 
he felt the thrill and ecstasy born of creative composition.” 
He tells us that there in his library he called around him “the 
serene companionship of great authors, breathed the atmosphere 
of the past, entered into the lives, the hopes, the struggles, the 
sufferings of the sublime reformers to whose courage and sacri- 
fice we owe all that makes the world tolerable, all that ‘gives 
us liberty of person, of conscience, of speech.” 

He was at home amidst the literary masters of the past and 
delighted to revel in the lore of ages long gone. But, Mr. 
President, neither his attainments as a scholar nor his fame 
as an author ever prevented him from using his pen and lift- 
ing his voice in behalf of the plain people that he loved so well. 
Let me read to you briefly from his story on “Corn-Planting 
Time in Georgia.“ His description of the scene presented is 
natural and beautiful, and his appeal for the farmer and his 
family is tender and pathetic— 

fu d the furrow, down to the woods and to 
the fence there 1 ther ao, te ‘startly owman and ‘his O ODINS 
sa ea 5 steady as a clock, silent and refleettve. 
— * * + * „ s 4 

The mocking bird circles and swoops from tree to tree, and in his 
serene ais bursts of varied song no cadence is wanting, no melody 
missed. 

* » * * +. * . 

On such a day, such a cloudless, radiant, fower-sweetened day, the 
Boes an Wale the rein as be vides through lahes and gnict Bias 
and he dares to dream that the children of God once loved each other. 

On such a day one may dream that the time might come when they 
would do so again. 

Rein in and stop, here on this high hill! Look north, look east 
where the sun rises, look south, look west where the sun sets—on all 
sides the steady mule, the steady plowman, and the children dropping 
lose the eye a moment and look at the paue fancy paints. E 
field in Georgia is there, every field in the South is there. And in ea 
the figures are the same—the steady mule and the steady man, and 
the pattering feet of the children dropping corn. 

In these — lies the food of the Republic; on these fields depend 
life and health and happiness. 

Halt those children and see how the cheek of the world would blanche 
at the thought of famine! 

Paralyze that plowman—and see how national bankruptcy would 
shatter every city in the Union. 


. s * * 
Great is the might of this Republic! Great in its schools, churches, 
courts, legislatures; great in its towns and es; great in its com- 
merce, great in its manufactures, t In its eolossal wealth. 

But sweep from under it all these worn and wasted fields, strike 
into idleness or death the plowman, his wife and his child, and what 
becomes of the gorgeous structure whose foundation is his field? 

* + . * . * 7 
And ‘hard, indeed, would be the heart that, knowing what these 
bear fas 


do and et would not hion this 


vored of the Republic: “O rulers, ers, soldiers, judges, 
bankers, merchan editors, lawyers, doctors, preachers, bondholders, 
be not so unmindful of the toll and misery of those who feed youl” 


He lived close to the heart of nature. The little things, the 
main things, that make up the life of the average or normal 
man and woman appealed powerfully to him. No one could 
describe the most attractive things in nature more vividly or 
more beautifully than he. Let me read to you his little prose 
poem tribute to the “ Rain Drop”: 
slips from the cloud above, sinks into the soll where 
the seed Hes buried and says to it, “I am the resurrection and the 

: trickles onward through field and forest, seeking the brook, 
and with the brook journeys onward, loitering in the eddy, leaping in 
the cascade, and ered onward until it reaches the great blue sea, 
from which it is lifted by the white hand of the mists back to its home 
in the clouds, to start once more the skies with its message to 
ag Be of grass and grain and flower, “I am the resurrection and 
the 95 

No one but a person with the beautiful vision of a poet and 
the rare genius of a literary master could be the author of that 
splendid literary gem. 

Mr. President, nearly 20 years ago he was nominated for 
President of the United States by the National People's Party 


and the peroration of his acceptance speech was magnificent, 
It was eloquent and beautiful. I will read it to you: 


In Rome, the preservation of the fire was given a sacred character 
a — ey ‘was built for the service, and those who were set apart to 
age flame were gate as to a religious cat 
70 women were chosen as gua n s of the sacred - 

and if one of these vestal virgins lost her own purity or let the light 
in the temple go out, the oo was death. 

Within the temple, nig day, winter and summer, year in and 

virgin watched her sacred flame. kòman eagles 

might be fiyi to the uttermost ends of the earth; Roman legions 
might be camping on the distant Rhine or chasing Picts and Scots to 
the Grampian Hins or forming lines of battle upon the Buphrates— 
but in the temple at Rome would be found the eternal fire, with the 
vestals feeding it night and 2 

If the light went out in the house of any Roman—rich or poor, 
coun or town—he was not left in darkness. Straightway he betook 
— reat no temple and lit his torch at the fire which the vestals 

ep ve. 


from duty another would take her 3 that vestals might come 
and vestals go but the light would shine forever. 

Oh, my countrymen, each of us is a temple; within each of us was 
ailing a re; within 7 — 9 Apes an of our 
nature, whose eternal vigilance is im e urer 
and the light trimmed and ‘burning. As it is with the nch dual, 


so it is with the Nation. The gran of the Republic 1 
rest upon the nobility of the citizen. z S 
Does the sacred fire burn low within me? Then woe unto me, for 


I have lessened the Nation’s splendor. Has the light gone out of your 
life? Then woe unto you, for the Nation has lost a part of its glory. 
To every man and woman who has listened to this address, B 
every man and woman who shall hereafter read it, I appeal. 
Consecrate the temple; k ure and perpeti the vestal service; 
for it is moral death to the indiyldual to neglect the fire; it is moral 
death to the Nation to lose the light. 


That peroration breathes a lofty and wholesome sentiment, 
He was a wonderfully well-informed man. He had been a 
great student and he was a great scholar. He seemed to re- 
member everything that he had ever read. As was said of 
the able and brilliant Senator Morgan, of Alabama, “his mind 
was wax to receive and marble to retain.” 

He had his faults. Who has not? He made mistakes. 
Who makes no mistakes seldom makes anything. While I had 
disagreed with some of the positions that he had taken during 
his political career, I always admired his frankness, his cour- 
age, and his wonderfully brilliant intellect, and his abiding 
friendship for the masses always appealed greatly to me. I 
had read a great many things that he had written, and although 
I lived in a State adjoining his I had never seen him until 
he came here as a Senator from the great State of Georgia. 
I came to the Senate just three months before he did, having 
been elected to fill out the unexpired term of Senator John H, 
Bankhead. I was in the midst of the most difficult and stu- 
pendous fight in which I-ever engaged as a national legislator. 

I was convinced that the defiation policy inaugurated by 
Republican leaders in 1920 and carried out under the direction 
of Governor Harding, head of the Federal Reserve Board here 
in Washington, was the result of a conspiracy in which cer- 
tain Wall Street bond sharks, financiers, and speculators were 
criminal participants, and I had resolved to acquaint Congress 
with the facts of defiation as I found them and to expose and 
condemn ‘those whom I believed to be guilty of reprehensible 
conduct. 

I was im the first stages of the long and strenuous fight 
when Senator Watson arrived in the Senate. From the be- 
ginning he was heartily with me on the stand that I had 
taken, and during the first two or three days of his servica 
here he came over to my desk, shook my hand, and said with 
deep earnestness, “Senator Herrin, you are right in this 
matter, and I want to commend you for the fight you are 
making.” 

“Tam going to help you as soon as I feel a little better.“ In 
a few days I was again discussing the matter, and he arose and 
interrupted me with a very helpful suggestion. And from then 
on, until Congress adjourned on September 22, 1922, he mada 
valuable contributions to the cause. 

Among other things, I was charging the Federal Reserve 
Board with having permitted the Reserve Bank of New York 
to appropriate $25,000,000 to build a bank palace in that city, 
‘several million dollars of which should have gone ito the Gov- 
ernment in the form of a franchise tax, and it would have 
gone into the Federal Treasury as a franchise tax if the Federal 
Reserve Board had not permitted it to be turned over for tha 
questionable purposes to which it was shamefully applied. 

I had been calling attention to the necessity of protecting the 
Government against such extravagance and graft in the future 
and to the advisability of amending the law so as to limit the 
amount of money that could be appropriated in the future for 
the construction -of Federal reserve bank ‘buildings. He had 
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assisted in passing the amendment which did that. He arose 
and said: 


The amendment of Senator Harris was adopted. It pro- 
vided that no Federal reserve bank could hereafter appropriate 
more than $250,000 for the construction of any bank building 
unless it should first obtain the consent of Congress. 

We were getting practical results from our fight on the 
strange, loose, and unbusinesslike conduct of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Time and again I had criticized Governor Hard- 
ing, of the Federal Reserve Board, for permitting loans to be 
made to the cotton and grain speculators of New York, while 
he was refusing to permit loans to be made to farmers, mer- 
chants, and bankers in the South and West, It was during 
one of these discussions that Senator WarTson arose and said: 


Mr. President, in the Atlanta Constitution of October 9, 1920, there 
appeared on the front ge large headlines relating to an interview 

yen out by Governor Harding at Birmingham. A subheadline reads 
as follows: 

“Governor Harding 


eral Reserve Board, 
down 114 points. My colleague [Mr. Harris] knows as well as any 
Senator here knows the disastrous effect upon the material condition 
of our people by this ated, continued. ne policy of con- 
traction, and he knows thet our people to-day are in the depth of 
despair, hardly knowing which way to turn for some gleam of hope. 

s * * . * . 


* 

He fully appreciated the distress and suffering that deflation 
had brought upon the people of his State and he bitterly de- 
nounced those who were responsible for the crime, On Febru- 
ary 9, last year, when I was discussing a certain phase of the 
subject, he arose and said: 

Mr. President, right there I will state for the information of the 
Senator [Mr. HEFLIN] that there was a citizen of Geo who took 
$10.000 in Liberty bonds to Atlanta not long ago in the hope of borrow- 
ing money on them. He could not borrow one dollar, At that very 
time, however, such bonds were being bought in New York as rapidly as 
they could be put u the market. I su t to the Senator that the 
very policy which forced the remote banks to refuse to lend on Lib- 
erty bonds but which allowed money to be loaned for their purchase 
in New York naturally tended to depreciate their value in the agricul- 
tural States and forced them te sale in New York. 

Mr. President, in describing the robbing process employed to 
destroy prosperity and produce distress and suffering among 
the people of the South and West I mentioned the fact that 
thousands of people had been driven to suicide by the cruel 
and distracting ravages of deflation and I referred to it as 
“ murderous deflation.” When I had finished, Senator WATSON 
arose and among other things said: 

* „» ‘The Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] used the word 
„ murderous,” and that term is not too strong, for, indeed, that policy 
has caused men to murder themselves, and God only knows how many 
men haye been driven to crimes that resulted in murder by the remorse- 
less policy of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Again, when I was discussing another phase of the subject, 
he came to my aid and said: 

A few days ago there was brought to me from the reception room a 
card bearing the name of Mr. Will drick, of Mayfield, Ga., a business 
man whom I have known for many years, My colleague Ar. Harris] 
perhaps knows him. He is a worthy gentleman and entirely trust- 
worthy. Among other things which he told me, showing conditions in 
Geor was this: His son-intaw, a large farmer, found it necessary 
to run farm on a basis of 15 plows less than he had been do 
That left him with 15 surplus mules, which, of course, he wanted 
sell. There being no local demand for mules, he shipped them to 
Atlanta—a carload of mules. They were sold, and his net return 
from that carload of mules, which cost him $150 apiece two or three 
heer ago, was less than 81 apiece for the mules, the net return being 


Mr. President, while I was excoriating the criminal defia- 
tionists he discussed with me in private conversation time 
after time the terrible conditions that deflation had brought 
upon our people, and he always manifested the deepest interest 
and the keenest sympathy for those who had been literally 
robbed by deflation. 

When loans were denied them and their products were forced 
upon the market and sold at a price far below the cost of pro- 
duction, he knew that there was no necessity or justification for 
deflation, and he had the courage to strongly condemn those 
who planned it, brought it about, and made millions ont of it, 
while they produced distress, poverty, and suffering amongst 
millions of American people. 

Mr. President, for many years he published a weekly news- 
paper, and week after week his paper fairly bristled with inter- 
esting lines from his pungent pen. 
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Thousands and tens of thousands of people in Georgia and 
adjoining States read his paper, and thousands and tens of 
thousands became his devoted admirers and faithful followers. 

They called him the sage of McDuffie and the tribune of 
the common people. The demands for him to speak at differ- 
ent points in the State were insistent and incessant. His 
appearance on the hustings in his State was the signal for 
the outpouring of the people by the thousands. Through his 
weekly paper and his speeches on the hustings he so aroused 
and captivated the masses of the people of Georgia that he 
became the most powerful single factor in the political affairs 
of his State. 

For a quarter of a century he was the intrepid and in- 
vincible spirit guiding the tide of political battle in the proud 
old Commonwealth of Toombs and Hill and Stephens. He was 
long called the stormy petrel of Georgia politics. 

It is an open secret that for years and years every man 
elected to the office of governor in the State of Georgia point- 
edly proclaimed his friendship for the sage of McDuffie and 
made it his business to boast everywhere that he had Tom 
Watson’s support. The once poor, obscure country boy was 
now politically the foremost citizen in the State. In 1920 his 
beloved Georgia laid npon his brow the laurel wreath of her 
affectionate regard when she gave him her vote for President of 
the United States. This expression of admiration, confidence, 
and esteem touched him deeply. While we knew, of course, that 
he could not then be nominated as the Democratic candidate for 
President, he was sincerely grateful for the honor done him; 
but deep down in his soul there had long been the desire to be a 
Democratic United States Senator from the State of Georgia. 
Honors fell thick and fast upon him then, and when that honor 
came it was the climax and crowning glory of his political am- 
bition, and his cup of joy was full and running over. 

Mr. President, during his long, active, and stormy career 
there was one who kept sweet vigil in the home circle—one 
whose love-lighted watch fire burned beautifully and faithfully 
through the years for him—his nobie and devoted wife. He 
dedicated one of his books to her in the following language: 

Dedication to Miss Georgia Durham, 

In whose pure affection and loyal soul a briefless young lawyer found 
favor in the d year 1877, and who not so very long afterwards 
became Mrs. Thomas E. Watson, and who has ever since walked the 
long path by bis side, through health and through sickness, through je 
and through sorrow, through sunlight and through the tempest, w th 
the unfaltering devotion of the typical wife, and who now turns with 
him to face the afternoon of life without any sort of fear, and with the 
peace of soul that passes understanding. 

Again, he said: 


I am neyer so happy as when let alone by the outside world and left 
to the enjoyment of my own fireside and the companionship of my old 
5 whom I wooed and won when a poor and almost friendless 

Tom Watson, like Cesar and Thomas Carlyle, when reading 
or writing could not endure such a noise as the crowing of a 
cock. When I visited Hickory Hill, the home of Senator War- 
son, on the sad occasion of his funeral, I went into his mag- 
nificent library and sat in the chair that he occupied as he 
wrote his Life of Napoleon and the history of the French peo- 
ple, and this beautiful little story was told to me about his 
thonghtful, devoted, and faithful wife: It was said that as he 
used to sit in his library and read and write the English spar- 
rows would gather in the trees about the yard and chatter, to 
his great annoyance. His wife would sit in the yard and sew 
or knit or read, and she would throw stones into the trees to 
keep the birds away, and she kept the roosters from coming 
up and crowing near the library. That was the work of his 
old sweetheart contributing her part. Who knows just how 
much she did contribute to the writing of his great books by 
making things comfortable and pleasant for him during all that 
time? 

One who knew Senator Watson and Mrs, Watson well in their 
home life told me that she was his inspiration and good angel 
through all the years of their married life. Mr. President, I 
well remember when he came to Washington accompanied by 
Mrs. Watson and his two lovely granddaughters, There were 
two other persons from his home who belonged to his newspaper 
staff in Georgia, and Miss Orr, who came to be associated with 
him in the same work which was carried on here, and also to 
be members of his official force in his service as United States 
Senator from Georgia. I refer to Mrs. Lytle and Grover Ed- 
mundson, who are still carrying on the publication of his popu- 
lar paper—the Columbia Sentinel. 

I saw him go down the aisle with the senior Senator from 
Georgia, my good friend Senator Harris, to whom he later be- 
came devotedly attached, and take the oath of a United States 
Senator from the State of Georgia. I saw these galleries 
thronged with people who were eagerly looking down and ask- 
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ing to have Ton Warson pointed out to them. You could hear 
them say, so the guides tell us, “ He is the author of the greatest 
history of Napoleon and the French people ever written; we 
want to see him.” All eyes were upon him, and when he came 
back to his seat the Democrats gathered around him and shook 
his hand and congratulated him. His face was wreathed with 
smiles. He was happy. 

Through privations and poverty; through difficulties and dis- 
appointments; through the stress and storm of fierce political 
battles he had come triumphant. His dream had come true, 
His greatest ambition had been gratified. He immediately 
took up the duties of his office, and from the beginning handled 
them as one long accustomed to service in the Senate. 

As Napoleon said, “ One ages rapidly on the battle field.” It 
was plain to us all that the long and strenuous battles that 
Senator Watson had fought had drawn heavily upon his phys- 
ical vitality. He was not in good health when he came here. 
But that did not keep him away from his post of duty. He was 
here day after day except when he was too feeble to come. 
Mr. President, he took a special interest in me and the work 
that I was doing here. He was my devoted friend, and I had 
learned to appreciate the noble qualities of his great mind 
and heart, and had come to be very fond of him. I miss him 
and I mourn with those who loved him. 

He was here, although very feeble, on the last day of the 
session, when Congress adjourned September 22, 1922, and 
four days from that time he told the nurse who attended him in 
and “was not afraid to die.” The death angel came for him 
that night, and he went away to the spirit world. 

I want to read to you a beautiful prayer and a beautiful 
sentiment written by him at the beginning of the new year, 
1922; 

Deal gently with us in the new year, Father Time— 

Give us strength to bear the cross, for we know that we must bear it; 

Give us courage for the battle, for we know that we must fight it; 

Give us patience to endure, for we know that we shall need it; 

Give us faith in the right which no defeat can disturb and no discour- 
agement undermine; 

Give us the love of truth which no temptation can seduce and no 
menace can intimidate; 

Give us the fortitude which, through the cloud and the gloom and the 
sorrow of apparent failure, ean see the distant pinnacles upon 
which the everlasting sunlight rests ; 

Give us the pride which suffers no contamination, no compromise of 
self-respect, no willful desertion of honest conviction ; 

Give us the purpose that never turns and the hope that never dies. 

And, Father Time, should the new year into which you are taking us 
have upon its calendar that day in which the few that love us 
shall be bowed down in sackcloth and ashes, let that day, like all 
other days, find us on duty, faithful to the end. 

Mr. President, he remained on duty and died at his post 
when his labors of the session had ended. 

In company with other Senators I journeyed with his re- 
mains to his last resting place. In every town in Georgia 
through which we passed the people thronged about the station 
to get a glimpse of the funeral train, and when we arrived in 
the little city of Thomson, where he had lived so long and 
where the people loved him so well, from 15,000 to 20,000 people 
were there. Everywhere there were banners and badges of 
mourning. 

Those people had come from all over Georgia; come to pay to 
the memory of their dead chief the tribute of their love. I 
never saw at the grave of any public man more genuine sorrow, 
more heartfelt grief than I saw among the people of the State 
of Georgia at the grave of Senator Warson. Peace to his 
ashes. God bless and comfort his loved ones. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, THOMAS E. Warson did not have 
to be elected to office to prove his greatness. In many respects 
he has stood head and shoulders above his fellows as author, 
writer, historian, and statesman for over a quarter of a 
century. His sympathy for suffering humanity, plus his natural 
wisdom and large fund of acquired knowledge—the sequence of 
his untiring energy and industry—explain the secrets of his 
success. 

The Story of France, The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson, 
The Life of Napoleon, The Study and Story of the Old South, 
The Life and Times of Andrew Jackson, are treasure chests into 
which thousands of readers have dug in the days and years gone 
by, and they have always come up with hands full of sparkling 
gems of thought. 

A man of strong convictions, possessing a coplous vocabulary, 
he never lacked for the proper word, as orator or writer, to 
convey his meaning or depict his feelings. He has probably 
done more than any other man in his day and generation in the 
way of educating the masses. 

One of his outstanding achievements in behalf of the farmers 
of the Nation was in securing the first appropriation in 
Congress for free delivery of rural mail. The 44,405 rural mail 
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carriers, who are daily serving the 29,774,516 citizens of the 
United States, are living monuments to his foresight and in- 
terest in the people in the rural sections of the country, and as 
a result of the success of the rural system in America thou- 
sands of Canadian families are to-day enjoying the blessings of 
his efforts in this respect.” 

After having served in 1882-83 as a member of the Georgla 
House of Representatives, having been elected to that position 
as a Democrat, Watson gained national fame by being elected 
to the National House of Representatives in 1891-1893 as a 
Populist. 

While serving in the House he attracted nation-wide atten- 
tion by his attacks upon the procedure of Congress and the 
personal habits of many Members. These attacks were re- 
sponsible for his defeat for reelection in 1892. 

Perhaps his outstanding effort as an author was his history 
of France, which was adopted by the public-school systems of 
France as a textbook. It has been said that this book was the 
best story of France that has ever been written. Senator WAT- 
son dearly loved France, her history, and her traditions, al- 
though he had never set foot upon her soil. 

During the period of his serious writing Senator WaTson was 
industriously and everlastingly fighting for the common people 
and their rights under this Government. He established a 
magazine, Watson’s Jeffersonian, which upon its first issue be- 
came the most widely circulated political magazine published 
in the South and one of the most widely circulated in the 
country. His principal claim through the columns of this 
magazine was that the Democratic Party, as such, was not 
functioning in accordance with the principles laid down by 
Thomas Jefferson. His attacks in this way advanced him to 
a leading position in Georgia and southern politics among the 
so-called “ common people,” whose friend he ever was. 

It is known that he never felt the call to serve them in any 
capacity but that he responded quickly and cheerfully, and 
threw himseif in front and in the midst of every battle. He 
was a violent and pugnacious fighter—never known to give up— 
always ready to go to the firing line where he commanded and 
directed. - 

By his mental ability and capacity to receive and administer 
political and economic punishment in his continuous fight for 
human rights he attracted a personal and political following 
which later on rewarded the virtue of his position and activities 
by sending him to the Senate of the United States against the 
combined efforts of both the Democratic and Republican organiza- 
tions of Georgia. At the time of his death he commanded the 
largest personal following in his native State of any politician 
in that State since the War. 

As a serious writer of history Senator Watson will live for 
ages after the vast majority of his contemporaries will have 
been forgotten. 

His disbelief in the methods of newspapers of his time caused 
him to establish papers or magazines of his own, and he had no 
difficulty through these media in getting his ideas and views 
before the minds of a multitude of interested and principally 
sympathetic readers. 

As author, scholar, historian, lawyer, citizen, and statesman 
THOMAS E. Warson has left the indelible imprint of his life 
upon a nation that will gradually learn to love and appreciate 
his worth. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I was absent from the clty 
and did not learn until late yestc. “ay afternoon that to-day had 
been set aside to pay tribute to the memory of the departed 
Senator from Georgia, THomas E. Watson. I shall therefore 
make no comment upon the activities that marked his tem- 
pestuous career, but confine myself solely to describing the Sen- 
ator as he was known to me, 

I now stand at the desk which has been assigned to me in 
this body. The one nearest to me on my left is the one that 
was assigned to the Senator whose memory we honor to-day. 
I had, therefore, an opportunity to observe him closely and to 
know him well. I shall attempt, in the few minutes that I shall 
consume, to leave a picture of him as it is painted in my 
memory. 

In my memory appears a man of medium height; of classic 
features, with a noble brow; a shock of hair nearly gray; a 
figure so frail that it seemed impossible that he could last out 
the day; a skin as pallid as if death had already stilled the 
pulsing heart; an eye, however, always bright, sometimes beam- 
ing with pleasure, and often flashing with righteous anger in- 
spired by the positions of those whom he thought were advocat- 
ing the wrong; a mouth as tender as a child’s or as firm as a 
Cæsar’s. 
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Senator Warson was, in appearance, a remarkable man. No 
one could have met him and forgotten him. It is doubtful if 
he ever had to recall his name to anyone who had eyer met him, 
however slight the acquaintance might have been. -There 
was something about him, that indescribable something we call 
personality, that made all turn to him. 

They might have differed with him and did, doubtless, in 
many views he advocated. They might not always have agreed 
with the motives they thought inspired him, but no one could 
have come in personal contact with THomas E. Warson and 
in his heart of hearts questioned either the sincerity of War- 
son or the kindly disposition of his nature. 

He -has been referred to here to-day as “Fighting Tom 
Watson,” and yet I doubt seriously if any man ever sat in 
this Chamber who loved peace more, who loved gentleness more, 
whose heart was more filled with love of humanity and of 
kindness, than was that of the distinguished Senator whose 
memory we attempt to honor with these few brief tributes to- 
day. 

It is too near to his going away, however, to form any accu- 
rate opinion of what will be the estimate of that generation 
that comes after us, of those who will be so far removed from 
the scene of conflict, that with dispassionate judgment they 
may appraise the activities which so his time. 

I remember reading of the political activities of Senator 
Watson when quite a small boy. I remember when those 
who did not know him ridiculed him, and those who did not 
understand him condemned him. Yet, even now, while the 
echoes of his voice in this Chamber are hardly stilled, so re- 
cent has been his going, all just men and women say that, 
looking back through the years, they can mark the sturdy, con- 
sistent course that THOMAS E. Warson traveled. What is more, 
the things for which he was most condemned, the things for 
which he was most ridiculed, the things for which he was most 
hated are the things we now accept. 

There was the Ocala platform, written in the State of my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from Florida. As I now 
recall, there were 12 demands in the Ocala platform. Those 
demands were looked upon either as the visionary dream of 
some irresponsible dreamer or else as the effort of some un- 
patriotic man to tear down the fabric of this Republic, Yet 
there is not one of those demands that has not been written 
into the laws of this land, either in its exact language or some 
modified form, and many of them are now regarded as con- 
servative, we have progressed so far beyond them. 

I recount that only for the purpose of showing that after 
awhile, when we may be able to detach ourselves from the 
conflicts which raged about him, we may discover that through 
all the years his was the one mind that held always the true 
vision, his the one heart that always beat in unison with the 
great fundamental principles upon which our Government has 
been founded, i 

I wish all could have known him. To know him was a reve- 
lation to me. I had thought of him as a turbulent man, as a 
man who engaged in conflict for conflict’s sake, as a man who 
reveled in strife and whose heart was embittered with hatred, 
Yet, looking back over the months he and I sat here side by 
side in the Senate, I recall never to have heard him utter an 
unkind word of anyone who lived; I never heard an unchaste 
expression fall from his lips. He was as sweet, gentle, and 
courteous as human nature can be, always considerate of those 
with whom he dealt, always willing, wherever expediency alone 
was to be consulted, to yield to those who pressed their views 
upon him; but always, whenever principle was at stake, will- 
ing to take up the fight with the strongest. 

Looking back over his career, it seems no one can justly 
point to a time when Watson ever struck the weak or shunned 
conflict with the strong. He was willing always to concede 
to others the right of their convictions; always tolerant of 
opinions in conflict with his own. Always deferring, as I 
said, to his friends whenever a question of expediency alone 
was at stake, but I do not believe even his most carping 
critics, his bitterest enemies, could point to a single occasion 
when Warsox surrendered principle in order to advance his 
own interest. If he had sought only his own advancement, 
as some at times thought, there was not an office within the 
gift of the people of the State in which he was born that he 
could not have had. There was none in Georgia who would 
not have been glad to call him friend if he had been willing 
to sacrifice his principles merely to have friends. There was 
none, however radically he may have differed with him, who 
had not rather have had him on his side than have him 
against him, and therefore the knowledge that he did fight, 
always fought, but always fought for principle, I think should 


silence every critic and make all pause and meditate if it 
were not he who carried the true light. 

Nothing is gained by fulsome flattery of one whose career 
is as well known as is that of Senator Warson. Nothing 
we can say here will influence what his friends think of him, 
and I fear there is nothing we can say here that will soften 
the rancor of his enemies. There is nothing we can say, Mr. 
President, I am sure, that will help to fix the status of 
Watson in the history that shall be written of him in the 
years that are to come. Therefore, all that we do is merely 
to record our own appreciation of his character. That is the 
only object I have, to say here these few things that give 
me that definite and certain and sure impression I have of the 
great Senator who sat at my left. 

With some of his views I did not agree. I thought he was 
mistaken. I never thought, however, that he was not honest. I 
never doubted any statement he made where question of fact 
arose. I never suspected any motive that actuated him. I do 
not now believe and I do not believe anyone knowing him as I 
knew him, seeing him as I saw him, believed that any motive 
that was selfish or mean or little actuated him. He was subject 
to that infirmity from which all great men have suffered. He 
had strong likes and dislikes. He passionately loved his friends, 
and I think without disparagement I may say that he equally 
passionately fought those with whom he had a conflict. 

He was strong is his love and strong in his hate, strong in 
his prejudices and strong in his powers of analysis. As con- 
flicting as that statement may be, until one may be able to 
reconcile it he may never appreciate the composite character 
of THomAs E. Watson. He was not just one man. He had 
many phases. He loved social intercourse. He loved to sit 
down with his friends in private conversation. He loved the 
little things that make up life. He loved the little things that 
made up the lives of children and the people of restricted 
and narrow experiences. Fate had been unkind to him. The 
children that God had given him and in whom all his ambitions 
and his hopes centered God had taken away. He and Mrs. 
Watson and the little grandchildren were all the family circle 
left; all who stood within the sacred scope of family love. All 
the rest of his great heart went out to the people. Irrespective 
of color, of race, of creed, of position, or lack of it, he em- 
braced all the world in his sympathies, in his hopes, in his 
dreams, in his aspirations for a future that should be better 
than anything the world had known. 

Now, Mr. President, I felt a real loss when death claimed the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. I felt a personal loss. I 
feel it now. I came to know him only recently. I had not gotten 
through with getting acquainted with him when death came. 
Every day some new phase of his many-sided nature was re- 
vealed, some new depth of learning that I had not dreamed he 

; some new side of his always unfolding love for hu- 
manity was made manifest. I doubt that anyone who lived 
knew all his many sides, the many phases of this remarkable 
man. I believe that I shall never know another with the 
versatility that he possessed. As the writer of history, as the 
teller of stories, as the singer of songs, the propagandist, the 
proposer of legislation, the expounder of theories of government, 
he was equally at home in all these fields of human endeavor. 
He was as happy, however, to sit down with the little boys who 
were pages here on the floor of the Senate and discuss with 
them the little matter that appealed to them as was he to 
engage in discussion with the learned and the great. He trav- 
eled through all the phases of life, and he loved them all. 

And let us hope now that all that perplexed him, all that 
troubled him, all the heart hunger, all the hopes unrealized, all 
the dreams unfulfilled, are no longer mysteries to him, and 
that with death came life and with the grave came realizations. 

I hope so; I pray so; I believe so. Friend, companion, teacher, 
philosopher, scholar, statesman for a little while, to thee I gently 
say “ Good night.” 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, it was not my privilege 
to have a personal acquaintance with Senator THOMAS E. War- 
son, of Georgia, but his personality and his career were of such 
a nature that they made an impression upon the entire country. 
I therefore knew him well even before I lived to serve in his 
State in the Army during the-late war. There, close to his 
neighborhood, I realized much more keenly the force and the 
power of that personality. 

I also at one time lived for five years in Bloomfield, Iowa, 
in the home town of Gen. James B. Weaver. General Weaver 
was the close political associate of THomas E. Watson in the 
great Populist movement, and was its candidate fer the Presi- 
dency when that movement was at its height. In that way I 
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learned much of the purposes, platforms, and objects of that 
great movement. 

I will have to admit with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wms] 
that in those days I was a scoffer against those prophets of the 
progress of our country. As I look back over it now I see things 
with a different view. The platform mentioned by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has been fulfilled in every detail 
and even more. I believe in all 17 major propositions advocated 
by the Populists of the United States, advocated by Senator 
Watson have now gone either into our statutes or into the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Had I known I was to be called 
upon to speak I should have had them all ready to review. I 
ask the privilege of inserting them later in my remarks. 

I can at this time mention part of them. In addition to rural 
free delivery, the Australian ballot was a result of that agita- 
tion. The interstate commerce act grew out of the Populist 
movement. Our whole primary-election system, which, in my 
judgment, is doing more to make this a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people than any other de- 
velopment, is likewise due to the Populist movement. 

Then I can remember further back when we talked of the 
power of Congress to levy an income tax. The proposal was 
considered as radical, and Warson and Weaver and others of 
the old pioneer leaders were derided for the radical views 
which they expressed; and yet that has gone into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I remember when the election of 
United States Senators by direct vote of the people was ad- 
yocated by them, and that view met with derision and rebuke 
on the part of the wise statesmen of the generation; but now 
that is likewise a part of the Constitution of our country. I 
can remember when they also advocated prohibition and were 
described as belonging to the class of long-haired men and 
short-haired women, and yet to-day prohibition is a part of the 
basic law of our land. I also remember the scornful words 
which were uttered against them when they spoke in favor of 
woman suffrage; but that, too, has become a part of our Con- 
stitution, 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me say that to me nothing 
has occurred in American history more fittting than that the 
successor to this old Populist leader, THoMAs E. WATSON, 
should have been the first woman Senator in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Pursuant to the permission given to insert in the Recorp a 
review of the measures pioneered and advocated by THOMAS E. 
Watson, I here insert extracts from a speech by the Hon. 
William Jennings Bryan, made at Bloomfield, Iowa, August 15, 
1915, upon the occasion of the dedication of the former home of 
Gen. James B. Weaver as a civic center. While this eulogy is 
in memory of General Weaver, Senator Watson had a leading 
part in the same movement, Mr. Bryan spoke as follows: 

First, there was the graduated income tax. Now, I advocated the 
income tax about 25 years ago, but this was 35 years ago, so that 
he was 10 years in advance of me in the advocation of the income 
tax. I did not advocate the graduated income tax. I commenced to 
advocate just the flat rate. 1 had been working along that line and I 
found there was resistance enough to the flat rate years ago. In 
fact, I have been called down more for advocating the income tax than 
any one thing. In fact, when I look back at the measly 2 per cent 
tax that was cussed so much and now see a graduat income tax 
such as General Weaver began 2 une Pe years ago, I am ashamed 
of the moderation that characterized me my —5 itself. 

He advocated the establishment of the postal-savings bank 35 years 
ago. That isa good deal further back than most of us began to advocate 
it, and yet I see that the postal-savings bank is now in operation, and 
it is likely to grow in size and in the number of its departments rather 
than to decrease. 

There was also the initiative and referendum. Well, I was sur- 
age this morning when they told me that that was in his platform 

5 years ago. id not commence advocating the initiative and 
referendum until 19 years ago, the first platform in which it a 
peared, as far as I know. At least, it was the first Democratic 
platform. There may have been a_ Populist platform which con- 
tained it, but it was the first Democratic platform that con- 
tained it, the platform of 1896. It was adopted before I was nomi- 
nated in 8 I was chairman of the committee which wrote 
the platform of the convention, and the Republican paper said the 
* next morning that when Bryan wrote the tform of the initiative 
and referendum the delegates looked at each other and one member 
said to the other, “ What is that?’ and the Republicans said that 
that was a new kind of Democratic drink, and the Republican paper 
stated that immediately upon 3 that information it went 
through unanimously. do not say t to criticize the paper, but 
a great many of the Republican papers were ignorant enough to think 
that anything new was a Democratic drink. was prejudiced enough 
to think that anything the Democratic convention indorsed could not 
be anything but a drink. 

Now, the paper that wrote that, and a few in my State, about 
five or six 3 ago had in the platform in the State the recom- 
mendation that they indorse the initiative and referendum, and the 
next legislature which passed the various bills passed one 
in favor of it; but here is General Weaver advocating the 
and referendum 85 years ago. 

The election of the United States Senators by a direct vote of 
the people. I commenced 25 years ago advocating the theory. He 
commenced 35 years ago. It was in my platform when I was 30 
years old, and he had introduced a bill in Congress eight years before 
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that, but he was ahead of the Congress, and so I was, for I came in 


two years before Congress did, and I was in Congress and had it 
passed for the first time in 1892, and had the honor of voting for it, 
and 21 years afterwards it became part of the Constitution. There 
you see that 30 years before Congress passed it he had it in his 
platform, and 21 years after Congress passed it it became a rt 
of the Constitution, and it was 31 years before it became a part of 
the Constitution that General Weaver advocated it In his platform. 

I have been more fortunate than was General Weaver. e was the 
doneer and did this work long before the rest of us saw the need for 
t. But it fell to my lot as Secretary of State, 23 years after I began 
the fight for it—21 years after that it passed Congress, and it fell to 

my lot as Secretary of State to affix my signature to the last docu- 
2 necessary to make it a part of the Constitution of the United 
ates. 

He favored the 8-hour labor law, and I note here that this is now 
the law relating to Government employees, and it is also the law in 
most of the States. See what a wide range it bas covered. how 
be was seeking for the things that helped every class of the community. 
They were fundamental things. If 8 tells you that the public 
is not interested in labor laws unless they belong to the class that we 

wage earners, do not let them deceive you. Society is interested 
in every part of this work. Your wage earner is a second group. He 
is next to the farmer. You have to rely u the intelligence as well 
as upon the 1 of all these parts of society, and man is driven 
from his work to his bed and from his bed back to his work again, and 
so he has no leisure time for the proper attention of his duties to his 
family or the proper attention to his civic duties; and you must not 
blame labor for not doing its duty as you see it if you do not do your 
duty to the laborer by giving him a chance to measure himself by giv- 
ing him these responsibilities, both his family responsibility and the 
9 of citizenship. 

neral Weaver 35 years ago was also advocating the establishment 
of sanitary conditions In the industrial establishments, and note what 
pro; we have made in these conditions. 

irty-five years ago he was opposing the employment of children 
in industries. Nineteen States now forbid it, and Congress has recently 
created a Child’s Welfare Bureau. He was the pioneer in every fun- 
damental work, For if you do not take care of the child, bow can you 
expect to avoid the suffering that follows the child when it is grown? 
If you allow greed and avarice to dwarf the minds and bodies of the 
children, how can you ever avoid the evils that follow, and not to 
those people only but to that society of which they are a part? 

Thirty-five years ago General Weaver was demanding a Department 
of Agriculture and a Bureau of Labor Statistics. I suppose when he 
demanded a Department of Agriculture he thought he was going as far 
as he dared. ut the insight that led him to believe that there ought 
to be a Department of Agriculture also led him to believe that there 
ought to be a Department of Labor. Is it not astonishing that he 
should make the demand for a Department of Agriculture at that time? 
We had a War Department, Navy Department, and Post Office Depart- 
ment, and a Department of State to deal with foreign relations. 
think of it. It was after this platform of General Weaver's, 35 years 
ago, that we got the Agricultural Department to look after the inter- 
ests of the largest cro in this country, the farmers. He labored for 
it long before we had a Labor Department. If you look back to the 
platform of 1900, the second on which I ran, you will find that 15 
years ago we were insisting upon the Department of Labor, and recently 
we have secured that Department of bor, and I had the honor of 
serving in the Cabinet with the first Secretary of Labor—Secretary 
Wilson—and a splendid Secretary he is. But here is General Weaver 
85 years ago asking for a De ment of Agriculture and a Department 
of bor, and then later a partment of Interstate Commerce. 

Then, too, he said that the volume of money should be controlled by 
the Government and not by the banking interests. 

My friends, he was the pioneer of the money question as well. He 
believed in the quantitative theory of money, and yet we bad men as late 
as 19 years ago who did not understand the meaning of quantitative, 
We had men who talked about it as if it was difficult to understand, 
but it is the easiest question to understand that the people have ever 
considered. There were more people making s hes in 1896 than in 
any other 8 They were men who had taken hold of the 
fundamental principles. 

Now, I have never regarded myself as being precocious when a boy, 
nor that I was smarter than any other boy of my age, but, really, can 
you remember the time in your early life when you didn't have enough 
sense to know that when one end of the teeter went up the other went 
down? And I used to tell them that anyone could understand the ques- 
tion—could be able to comprehend the quantitative theory before they 
reached the age of full development, and that just as soon as we got 
far enough along in our mental awakening to know that when one 
end of the teeter or seesaw went up that the other end went down, 
then we could grasp the fundamenta principle of the money question, 
which is as dollars rise propery falls. Anything which will make dol- 
lars increase in purchas ng power will make the prices fall, for they 
are a different system of the same principles. There he was 35 2 
ago asking that the Government and no private corporations should 


control the volume of money, and he made h ht for Government con- 
trol, and we now have in the recent currency law triumph of the sov- 
erel right of the Government to issue paper money, a thing which 
I did not expect to see in my time. a man 


I am very eee 

should have to be hopeful to be through what I have and still be 
cheerful. But I was not sanguine enough to believe that we would 
see what we have seen—a successful solution of the Government's 
right to issue money. And that reminds me of the man who was hurt 
and went to a doctor for a prescription. The doctor gave him some 
kind of ointment and gave him directions as to how to apply it and 
told him after a certain time he should come back and report. The 
or came when the patient returned, as directed. The doctor said, 
“Well, how is it?” The patient said, “I can not say; I can not 
say. am sometimes better, and, doctor, it may get well, but I am 
afraid it won't be in my time.” And here we have realized in our day 
what some ple laughed at, and three decades ago General Weaver 
advocated what has now come true. 

We had propis 19 years ago who said that it did not matter 
whether we bad mnch or little money, so it was good. It is migbty 
uncertain and unsatisfying to haye some one describe in my presence 
a certain kind of food that is better than another kind and when I 
ask for it to be told that there is none. He was there at that time 
insisting that there should be more money. 

There was then a circulation of $21 per capita where there is 
now a per capita of $35 in circulation, or an increase of over 50 
per cent, and if we had not had the increase in the last 19 years above 
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what it was then—and they said then that it was enough—if there 
bad not been an increase it would not have been possible for the 
prosperity to have come which we have enjoyed in the last few — 

He advocated in those days the expansion of the powers of gov- 
ernment. You know that government is of two kinds, coercive and 
cooperative, An anarchist says that when everybody is perfect we 
won't need an vernment, as everyone will be a law unto himself. 
He is deceiv y looking at the coercive part of the government 
alone. It is true that as people grow better there will be less need 
of laws. Laws are not made for the masses but for a small part of 
the people. There is one thing your theoretical anarchist overlooks, 
and that is that the coercive part of the government will neces- 
sarily decrease in 1 us the people improve in morals, and the 
cooperative part of the government is bound to increase as the 
spirit of pride increases, for pema will find it wise as well as best 
to do together that which they did formerly do at a greater cost 


and greater inconvenience alone. All of the great departments of our 


Government are illustrations. The Government itself is an Illus- 
tration of the value of cooperation. Everything we undertake is an 
evidence of it. It is a test of a man’s sanity that he can work to- 
ue with other people, and here back 85 years ago General 

eaver saw that with the growth, intelligence, morality, and ad- 
vanced civilization there would be necessity for an expansion of 
overnmental power. Since that time we have seen it in the Post 
fice Department, which has extended until it now takes the mail 
around to the houses in the city and the counts and I think the 
time will come when we will use the same mail for accumulating 
votes, and we may see it used for the purpose of gathering votes of 
those who are away from their homes, One of the things they have 
as an object is the bringing of the Government nearer the people. 
Make the Government an instrument for the accomplishment of the 
peoples’ will and the peoples’ good. A question he was a pioneer in. 

Now, those are some of the things he advocated 35 years ago, and 
then as he went along he kept advocating other things as he came in 
view of them. Among the things that he advocated in that time were 
woman suffrage and the submission to a vote of the people the ques- 
tions of the manufacture and sale of liquor. You will find he had 
confidence in the people; that he trusted them; that he was willin 
to let them decide the questions affecting them, and, my friends, tha 
is the test of democracy. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there are some whose 
nerves fail and whose courage falters in the face of impending 
danger. Upon the high seas the mighty ship may toss and roll 
us the gathering storm flashes its lightuing bolts across the 
heavens, sending forth its thundering roar far and near and 
lashing deck and mast and spar with spray from its mad and 
angry billows to the consternation of those aboard. 

Upon the field of battle amid the clashing steel of mighty 
legions the rumblings of belching cannon, the shouts of advanc- 
ing hosts, and groans of dying thousands, one of faint heurt 
and of little courage succumbs to intrepidation. 

In the forum, on the hustings, in the court room, and at the 
publicist’s desk, with the sharp currents of controversy, the 
exchange of opposing views, this departed colleague to whom 
to-day we pay tribute never lost his courage or surrendered a 
conviction. Whether receiving the wild acclaim of his followers 
or the scornful look and cynical anathemas of his political ene- 
mies, he continued unmoved, persistent to the last, to wield the 
power of his masterful pen or the persuasive qualities of his 
eloquent tongue. 

Until Senator Watson became a Member of this body I, too, 
had formed an unfavorable opinion of the man. He and I had 
differed on so many public questions, and I had read such ac- 
counts of his stormy career that I was somewhat prejudiced 
against him; but, sirs, it was not long after he took his seat in 
this Chamber until, under the spell of his charming personality, 
his uniform courtesy, and his gracious manner, I grew to like 
him as a man and ere long to count him as a friend. 

Few men in all the history of this country ever encountered 
sharper contests and sailed upon stormier political waters than 
did Senator THomas E. Watson. Endowed with an intellect 
that was almost superhuman, with a brilliance that scintillated, 
and a store of information that was always ready, it seemed 
that he felt at all times the mastery of his position and wel- 
comed controversy. Any position that he took upon any meas- 
ure was naturally a strong position. Strong characters can 
not act otherwise. He won and held throughout his eventful 
career devoted followers and loyal friends. He naturally made 
and maintained bitter enemies. 

Others have spoken of the power of his eloquence, the in- 
fluence of his individuality, the qualities of his heart and mind, 
the influence of his writings, his devotion to home and fireside, 
his loyalty to friends, and I shall not detain the Senate by a 
further reference to those qualities that have been so eloquently 
alluded to to-day by others. I would say, though, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Georgia, great in her wonderful resources, rich in 
the character of her people, as she has always been—a State 
which has given to the Nation many distinguished sons and 
daughters; statesmen, warriors, and orators, whose names are 
emblazoned in the history of the country—she has in THomas 
E. Warson contributed to the Nation a man who will occupy a 
high place among the historians and literary geniuses of his 
time. 
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I sometimes think, Mr. President, that here, as we exert our- 
Selves day by day in what we believe to be for the general wel- 
fare of the Nation, receiving a compensation that some people 
may think too great, but which under the necessities and cir- 
cumstances of the day is meager—incurring enemies in debate, 
ereating critics throughout the country, meeting unjustifiable 
attacks from political enemies—public service is not worth the 
while, and despite the friends we make our humble efforts are 
little appreciated. But, Mr. President, as I journeyed to Geor- 
gia with the funeral party that attended the obsequies of our 
departed friend and colleague my feelings underwent a change. 
I shall never forget the sight that I beheld at Augusta and the 
little way stations as the train moved on to the little village in 
which this mighty gladiator had won his spurs, carved his 
future course, and made his name a household word not only in 
Georgia but throughout our country. There, in the thriving and 
historic city of Augusta, were assembled thousands, surging 
forward to catch a glimpse of the casket that held the remains 
of their former idol, and along the route to Thomson at every 
little station were old men and young, wives and maidens, 
standing in subdued silence to pay their last respect to their 
fallen leader. 

And in the little town of Thomson, where stands the court- 
house that had first echoed with his fiery eloquence, within the 
bar of which his young and unknown personality first threw 
itself upon his countrymen, a personality through whose per- 
suasive qualities in after years was to conquer opposition, steal 
away hearts, and dethrone judgment. 

I saw gathered around that little courthouse and in the 
streets and along the roads and around the station men and 
women of Georgia who had come from the hills and the moun- 
tains and the valleys, from the workshops and the counting 
places, hundreds of miles away, sleeping in their automobiles 
the night before within the yard of his old home, hallowed by 
his footprints, to pay their last tribute to the memory of him 
whom they had followed through the vicissitudes of an eventful 
political career, and whose devotion was so marked as to 
amount almost to idolatry. Never in the history of the little 
village was such a concourse gathered; never in the life of those 
people had anything happened that so touched and moved their 
hearts. I saw at the grave the stoic faces of old men wrinkle 
and tremble under the impulse of their love for their hero. I 
saw his former friends walk along the road immediately pre- 
ceding the funeral procession silently bearing their weight of 
grief; and when I beheld these sights I thought that service 
here after all is worth the while, and that our people, even 
though sometimes we forbear, do appreciate it. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, of THomas E. WATSON as 
Senator I shall not speak. Others have noted his services in 
this chamber. I prefer rather to acquaint you with his life, 
which is a part of the history of my State. 

About 1750 a Quaker colony from North Carolina came into 
east Georgia, and among those colonists were the ancestors of 
THomas E. Watson on both sides of the house—the Watsons 
and the Maddoxes. 

Of his family, although the name of Horton is used, Mr. 
Watson in his book, “ Bethany,” a story of the Old South, 
writes: 

We Hortons were a family of middle-class farmers. We had never 
been anything else. We never expected to be anything else. Our 
condition was good enough for us. We had plenty of land. We had 
always had it. From the time that the original Horton came down 
into east Georgia, along with a Quaker colony, from North Carolina, 
which took possession of a tract of forty thousand acres, we had 
occupied the comfortable position of locat landowner. 

That, Mr. President, was the condition of his family before 
the War between the States. After the lurid flame of war 
had swept his State, and particularly that portion of his State 
in which he resided, he found his condition quite different. 

He was born September 5, 1856, on the old plantation home- 
stead in Columbia, now McDuffie County, Ga.; son of John S. 
and Ann Eliza (Maddox) Watson. He received a common- 
school education. In 1872 he entered Mercer University, but 
was compelled to leave at the end of his second year, his means 
being exhausted. With a pittance of $6.50, received from the 
sale of some old but highly prized books given him by his 
father, he started out to make his way in life. In 1874 he went 
to Sereven County, Ga., where he taught school for two years. 
It was during those two years, 1875 and 1876, that he read 
law at night, and he is authority for the statement, as noted 
by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertrn], that the reading 
was done by the light of the pine-knot. 

In November, 1876, he began the practice of his profession at 
Thomson, Ga.; and until his untimely end on September 26, 
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1922, he maintained his law office at that place, though he had 
retired from active practice many years before. His fees for 
the first year, as also noted by the Senator from Alabama, were 
$212 gross; the second year $474. It was during the second 
year of his professional life that he contracted to buy one of 
the farms formerly owned by his father, and upon this farm he 
established his father, mother, and brothers and sisters. His 
practice gradually grew, until at the time of his retirement from 
active practice, though a country lawyer, he himself was 
authority for the statement that his annual income amounted 
to more than $12,000. 

In 1878 he married Miss Georgia Durham, daughter of Dr. 
George W. Durham, of Thomson, Ga., and this gentle woman 
survives him, though the children born of the union have all 
passed away. Mr. Watson’s references to this gentle woman, 
her perfect self-sacrifice, her patient, loyal, inspiring love, 
breathe the spirit of a better world. 

Mr. WATSON served one term of two years in the lower house 
of the Georgia Legislature, declining reelection in 1884. 

In 1888 he was elector for the State at large on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and stumped the State for Cleveland and tariff 
reform. In 1889 he was elected as a member of the Fifty- 
second Congress, on the Farmers’ Alliance platform. This 
organization at Indianapolis, in 1891, called upon every Con- 
gressman who bad been elected on its plutform to abide by 
its principles, regardless of caucus dictates. Mr. WATSON 
heeded the call. His campaign for reelection was the most 
heated ever known in Georgia, and only men who were at 
that time citizens of Georgia can imagine the bitterness of it. 
Words will not convey an idea of the bitterness with which 
he was attacked or the devotion with which he was defended, 
not only in his congressional district but throughout Georgia. 
On the face of the returns be was defeated. The election was 
contested by Mr. Watson, but his contest was unavailing. 

In 1893 Mr. Watson campaigned the State, and on one oc- 
casion during this campaign was a guest in my father’s home, 
when I saw him for the first time. He was then the storm 
center of politics in Georgia. Living practically across the 
State from me, I saw him but seldom during the intervening 
years, once in the réle of counsel for the defense in a celebrated 
murder trial; and the brilliancy of his intellect and the bold- 
ness of his attack are yet impressed upon my mind. 

At that time, and at the time of his retirement, Georgia had 
no advocate the equal of Mr. Watson. He was especially 
strong on the cross-examination of witnesses, but his peculiar 
strength lay in the magnificent manner in which he marshaled 
his facts for presentation to the court and jury. 

On the stump few men in or out of Georgia thirty years ago 
could measure swords with Mr. Watson in political debate. 

During his term in Congress Mr. Watson voted for the eight- 
hour law, led the debate for the bill which required railways to 
equip their cars with automatic couplers, and introduced the 
first resolution ever passed by Congress providing for the free 
delivery of mail outside of towns, villages, and cities. 

In 1896 the St. Louis Populist convention endorsed William J. 
Bryan, the Democratic nominee, for President, and nominated 
Tuomas E. Watson for Vice President. In 1900 he was nomi- 
nated for President by the People’s Party, and made an active 
campaign. 

The formative period of his life was spent in poverty. Writ- 
ing of Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice President of the Con- 
federacy, he said: 


temper too much ping But, by way of excuse, he said that he was a 
3 boy, with no influential frien 
i onents locked down on 


y Bee! trying unfairly to run over him. ose 
started m the bottom, as “ Little Alec” did, will know what that 


feeling is, and will look upon his errors of tongue and temper with 


infinite compassion. 


Here we have, no doubt, a key to Mr. Watson himself. 

Senator Watson possessed the imagination, the genius, and 
the soul of a poet, as has been noted. He was a great publicist 
and author, editing many newspapers and magazines, always 
consecrated to the service of the common man. He nevertheless 
gave to the world many notable books. Among these were “ The 
Story of France,” “ Life and Times of Andrew Jackson,” “ Life 
of Thomas Jefferson,” “ Life of Napoleon,” “ Bethany, a Study 
and Story of the Old South,” “ Handbook of Politics and Eco- 
nomics,” and other historical and controversial books. 

It will always remain a remarkable fact that an unknown 
backwoods Georgia lawyer, who himself never visited France, 
who himself had no access to intimate sources of French his- 
tory, should have written a book which not only in America but 
in France itself is recognized as one of the most accurate his- 
tories of that country. 


He loved the common man. He was his champion, his tire- 
less thinker, worker, and dreamer. His passion was always for 
the weak, and he often thought himself persecuted for those he 
loved. His tireless working and dreaming for the common man 
is that which entitles Mr. Watson to the almost unparalleled 
love and devotion of the common men of Georgia who loved him 
through the years until his death. Whatever may have been 
Mr. Watson’s faults of passion, whatever may have been his 
errors of Judgment, it can not be questioned that he dreamed 
for his people, for his State, and for his Nation the most beautl- 
ful dreams that ever inspired a poet. He believed that here in 
his own land and under his own flag should yet take form and 
substance all of those beautiful dreams that have inspired, in 
every age, the true and genuine lovers of men. 

The common man, in turn, believed in Mr. Watson; be- 
lieved that he was incorruptible, unselfish, and unafraid. 
Strong men wept when the news came of his death. 

His mind was rich in historical events. He was one of the 
readiest public men in his State. He was great as an orator, 
as a historian, and as a leader. When once he had taken his 
position, he maintained it to the end. He never surrendered. 
He respected those who differed from him. He had slight 
respect for those who always pretended to believe with him. 
About him the fiercest passions of love and hate played for 
a full third of a century. He was essentially, in his public 
career, the man of storm, yet, in his calmer moments, the 
man of humility. Some years ago he wrote: 


“When I come to face my Father, I want to be able to say to Him: 

“Father, take pity on me; it was You who made me just what I 
was. With all my raging passions and disfiguring imperfections, You 
sent me into the wicked world, where there was so much that I could 
not understand. I know that I've sinned, deeply and repeatedly, but 
oh, my Father! I did try to please You. Often guilty of wrongdoing, 
I strove ever to get right, and stay right. I’ve done the very best 
I could to be a just man, a high- ded man, a pure man, a 
good man.“ 


After many crushing defeats, many heartaches and bitter 
disappointments—disappointments and defeats that would 
have discouraged lesser men—Mr. Watson came to the Senate 
in March, 1921. 

Throughout his public life he labored unceasingly for the 
principles he loved. To borrow the figure of another, like the 
patient weavers across the sea he worked, perhaps, on the 
wrong side sometimes, but he worked ever for the right side 
as he saw it. : 

His own words, recited by the Senator from Ohio, spoken 
before the Legislature of his State forty years ago in tribute to 
the life, character, and public service of Alexander H. Stephens, 
his boyhood friend, his hero ever, may be fittingly spoken here: 

He fell asleep like a child, weary and worn. Great Na the com- 
mon mother, holds him tenderly to her bosom. When he shall awaken 
it is mainos to believe that he shall greet the morning in a lan 
where there is no night, where the skies are undimmed by a cloud, 
where the feet bleed upon no pathway of stones, and the head wears 
no crown of thorns. 

Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of the resolutions sub- 
mitted by my colleague [Mr. Hagris]. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased, I move that the Senate, under the 
order entered yesterday, take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 o'clock and 43 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until Monday, January 22, 1923, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Sunpay, January 21, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by Mr. Garrett of Tennessee as Speaker pro tempore. 

Rev. Page Milburn, of Washington, D. C., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty God, in whom we live, and move, and have our 
being; we worship Thee; we laud and magnify Thy name, 
Oh, that all men would turn their hearts toward Thee, and own 
Thy lordship over them. 

We have all sinned and come short of Thy glory. For Thy 
Son’s sake pardon our many offenses, and give us Thy peace. 

We thank Thee for the magnanimous spirit which impels 
compatriots to justly weigh one another's virtues and tireless 
service. May this occasion incite Try servants to nobler living 
and generous emotions. May this Nation ever delight in deeds 
of virtue as well as ever take pride in its great wealth and 
eminent accomplishments. $ 
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Now unto Him that is able to keep us from falling, and 
present us faultless before the presence of His glory with ex- 
ceeding joy, to the only wise God our Savior, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the reading 
of the Journal of yesterday will be postponed until to-morrow. 
There was no objection. : 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE PADGETT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk will report the special 
order for to-day. 

The clerk read as follows: 

On motion of Mr. Turner, by unanimous consent 

Ordered, That Sunday, January 21, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon, be set 
apart for addresses on the life, character, and public services of Hon. 
LEMUEL P. PADGETT, late a Representative from the State of Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
offers a resolution which the clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 486. 4 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon, LEMUEL 
PHILLIPS PADGETT, fate a Member of this House from the State of 
Tennessee. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of 8 to the memory of 
the deceased and in recognition of his distinguished publie career, the 
House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
„ That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

nate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the adoption 
of the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. TURNER. Mr. Speaker, our departed friend once said 
in paying tribute to an honored Member of this House: 

As the cycle of the years turn, one by one we drop out, one by one 
we lay down our labor and cease our toil. 

He was then doubtless thinking of the time when his turn 
would come to lay aside all earthly cares; when he would set 
sail for that mysterious realm from whence no traveler returns. 

Mr. Papcerr was my immediate predecessor, and I felt 
greatly honored when the people he represented so long and 
faithfully selected me to fill out his unexpired term. While 
it is a pleasure for me to take up the work where he laid it 
down, and to speak words of praise for his noble and exalted 
life, yet it brings sadness when I realize that he has gone 
forever. I knew him well for more than 20 years; I knew him 
as a private citizen, I knew him as an official, I measured 
lances with him on the battle field of politics, and under all 
circumstances I knew him as a true, polite, high-class gentleman. 

Had he lived until November 28, 1922, he would have been 
67 years of age; was born in Maury County, Columbia, Tenn., 
in 1855; died at his home in Washington, D. C., August 2, 
1922. His remains were conveyed to his old home at Columbia 
and laid to rest in Rose Hill Cemetery among relatives and 
friends who had gone before. He was the son of John B. and 
Rebecca Phillips Padgett, long prominent in the history of his 
native county. 

Mr. Papcetr was thoroughly educated ; received his early edu- 
cation in the ordinary private schools of Maury County. In Octo- 
ber, 1873, he entered the sophomore class of Erskine College, 


Due West, S. C., graduating in 1876 with the degree of A. B.. 


which college conferred in June, 1916, the degree of LL. D. 
Soon after leaving college he began the study of law and was 
admitted to the bar and began practicing in 1877 and con- 
tinued in active practice at Columbia until he began his suc- 
cessful political career. He was one of the Democratic elec- 
tors for the State in 1884; in 1898 he was nominated and 
elected to the State Senate of Tennessee and served for a terin 
of two years. In 1900, after one of the most noted campaigns 
in the history of the Seventh Congressional District of Tennes- 
see, he was nominated and elected to the Fifty-seventh Congress 
and has been reelected to each succeeding Congress up to and 
including the Sixty-seventh, and had he lived until the 4th 
of March he would have served for 22 consecutive years, 
serving longer as a Representative in Congress from the sev- 
enth district than anyone who had ever represented it and 
longer as a Representative from the State than anyone else, 
with the exception of Hon. John A. Moon and Hon. Thetus W. 
Sims. This is a great record and a record that but few men 
achieve in this life. This demonstrates his popularity among 
those who knew him well and speaks volumes for him as an 
honorable, upright citizen and Representative. 


He was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution for many 
years and a distinguished member of the National Monetary 
Commission. During his long term of service he was a member 
of several important committees, and while active and attentive 
in performance of his duties wherever placed, he became more 
deeply interested in the Naval Affairs Committee than any 


other. For several years prior and during the World War he 
was chairman of this powerful committee and studied the 
intricate problems connected therewith so intently that he 
became the recognized authority on naval affairs, and his wise 
counsel and advice no doubt had much to do with the success- 
ful operation of the Navy during the war, and kept it free 
from scandals and grafts that some people claim were prevalent 
in other departments of our Government. He probably had a 
better knowledge of naval affairs than any other man who ever 
served in Congress, and watched with pride its growth as it 
became one of the greatest navies in the world. 

In 1880 Mr. Papcetr was united in marriage to Miss Ida B. 
Latta, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Latta, of Columbia, and 
for 42 years of their ideal married life he was a devoted hus- 
band and loving companion. He was almost a lifelong member 
of the Presbyterian church, and his life embraced everything 
that stood for good and was a definition of a Christian gentle- 
man. He was a kindly, genial friend to all; he was of modest 
demeanor, gentle in his manner, considerate of the feelings 
of others and unselfish in every phase of life; his affable dis- 
position, his honorable life and integrity of mind radiated and 
permeated those around him. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not words to adequately express the ap- 
preciation and high value of the service Mr. PApcetr rendered 
to his friends and people not only in the larger affairs of life 
but those of minute value—he was ever ready and willing to 
listen and consider the wishes of the urchin as well as those 
of intelligence and celebrity. His services were marked by 
fidelity to duty which was the outstanding quality in his 
public work. Knowing Mr. Papeert as I did I can thoroughly 
appreciate the devotion to him on the part of his constituents; 
he was truly their Representative and their interests to him 
were paramount. 

In his successful walk in life he did not covet fame and 
notoriety and when they came his way as the result of bard 
work and constant attention to his duties in office he was found 
to be the same undaunted man of sterling qualities. His career 
in Congress won for him much admiration and devoticn from 
his colleagues and the mention of his name seems to echo love 
and esteem for him. 

To his family he was ever held on the pedestal of love as the 
faithful loving husband, kind, gentle, patient, and loyal father 
and while they bemoan his loss it is a sweet consolation to them 
to know that his life in the family circle and before the world 
was one beyond reproach and his memory to them will ever be 
a guiding star. 

In conclusion may I add—while we have been happy to know 
and associate with him in this life may we hope to associate 
with him again when we reach the other shore— 

For Christ is born of Mary, 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth! 


And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to know 
our departed friend and colleague, LEMUEL PHILLIPS PADGETT, 
during the entire term of his service, and I held him in highest 
regard and esteem as a man, as a friend, and as a legislator. 

Early in the service of our departed colleague he came to be 
recognized as an able and industrious member and as a forceful 
and convincing speaker, and as time passed and responsibilities 
of the first magnitude were placed upon him he proved himself 
worthy of those responsibilities and a wise, able, and success- 
ful legislator. No man, during my service here, has displayed 
a more thorough acquaintance with the legislation placed in his 
charge than LEMUEL PapGerr—none has handled legislation 
more diplomatically, more successfully, than he. His country 
and his countrymen owe him a debt of gratitude for highly 
important service, splendidly performed in a crucial period and 
under trying conditions. 

But, Mr. Speaker, fine and inspiring as was the record of 
our departed colleague as a legislator, he left even a more 
enviable record here as a man and as a friend. The best of 
men find it difficult to preserve at all times an attitude of fair- 
ness and courtesy in the éarnest and emphatic exchange of 
argument and opinion in the fierce running fire of debate. Our 
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friend was one of those rare individuals who always possessed 
his soul in patience and, while an earnest contender for his 
opinion, bridled his temper and maintained an attitude of un- 
ruffied affability. Te was the most kindly and considerate of 
men and his attitude toward his colleagues, even at times when 
the tides of conflicting opinion ran highest, was one of uniform 
politeness and consideration. 

In the passing of our colleague, LEMUEL Papcrert, Tennessee 
lost a splendid and stalwart son; the people of his district a 
faithful and efficient representative; this House a beloved and 
respected Member; and all of us a good and kindly friend. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr, Speaker, we come to-day under the ap- 
propriate custom of commemorating the passing away from 
mortal life and the scent of action of our colleague who has 
been piloted to “the misty dim regions of Weir.” 

The pale messenger that never tires and never pities did on 
the 2d day of August, 1922, knock upon the door and reach 
upon the inexorable roll and call the name of LEMUEL PHILLIP 
Pavcerr, and guide him into that radiant hereafter of which 
hope is the creator and faith the defender; a soul that needed 
no cleansing to fit it for the companionship of the just. _ 

When the news was heralded of his death, the people of a 
great and prosperous State mourned, for a true son had passed 
to the Great Beyond. A nobler man never lived; hospitable, 
gentle, calm, self-possessed, self-contained. A gentleman in 
honor, in manner, and innate refinement. He was everything 
that a man should be to be respected, admired, and loved, and 
hence was held in the highest esteem by all with whom he 
came in contact. 

By his life we have a verification of the poem which says: 

Our lives are songs; God writes the words; 
But we set them to music at pleasure; 

And the song grows sad or sweet or glad 
As we choose to fashion the measure. 

He laid hold of his opportunities and nobly and grandly he 
rounded out a magnificent character, which after all is what 
marks the measure of the fullness and the grandeur of man. 

Mr. Papcerr was appointed a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives in the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress. During my association of six 
years with him on the Naval Affairs Committee I learned to 
know him intimately and greatly admired and respected him. 
He was true to his country, true to his duties, true to his associ- 
ates, and to his fellowman. 

He was the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House from the Sixty-second to the Sixty-fifth Congress, in- 
elusive. His entire service on the committee covered a period 
of 18 years, during which time more constructive legislation 
was enacted for the Navy than at any other time during its 
history. He was by far the best informed man on naval affairs 
in Congress; his mature judgment and his views were most 
generally accepted as the final word. 

Under his chairmanship the bill carrying the largest amount 
of money ever appropriated for naval purposes was enacted 
into law. He believed in a strong Navy and that whatever 
naval preparation the Government should ever undertake should 
always be bound by the needs of the Nation, having regard for 
our position among the States of the world, the location of 
our possessions, the extent and the routes of our trade, the 
policies we may adopt in our international relations, and the 
dangers of the future which might threaten us. 

He possessed a remarkably retentive memory; and could 
quote laws bearing on naval matters that had been passed 
many years ago. His place will indeed be hard to fill, and his 
loss to the committee, as well as to the House and country, 
can not be measured. 

He served with courage and manly bearing; with no thought 
of self. He was a strong party man and had the confidence of 
his party associates, and the respect of his political opponents, 
because of his loyalty, fidelity and strict adherence to Demo- 
cratic doctrines. He was indeed a patriot; he loved his State 
and his country and by his death the people whose commission 
he held lost a true, faithful and efficient public servant. He 
was a man of great ability; when he rose to speak, all the 
authority of truth and all the dignity of virtue rose with him. 

He has gone out into the golden glories of the sunset and 
though his hands be forever folded upon his breast the harp 
strings touched by his fingers have not ceased to vibrate, and 
the voice of his minstrelsy is not hushed, the songs which he 
sung still linger, and the echoes of his music will forever cheer 
our hearts. 


Mr. DARROW. Mr. Speaker, it is to me a privilege and an 
honor to join in paying tribute to the life, character and mem- 
ory of our departed friend and colleague, Hon. IÆMUEL P. 


Papcetr, whose kindly spirit and gentle nature endeared him 
to all his colleagues, particularly to the members of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. Those of us who had the privilege 
of this close contact with him fully appreciated his many ex- 
cellent and truly admirable qualities. 

The many years of faithful service that he gave to his coun- 
try in this important branch of our Government is sufficient in 
itself to fully establish the high esteem and regard in which 
he was held by his constituents. However, Mr. Papaerr’s 
influence and service were not confined by the boundaries of 
his congressional district. He was a national figure largely 
because of his detailed and accurate knowledge on naval affairs. 
He was a sincere and firm believer in the importance of the 
Navy and its proper maintenance. Mr. Pavcerr had for years 
been a close student of naval affairs and became a veritable 
storehouse for information on the Navy. His opinions and 
advice on matters pending before the committee were always 
eagerly solicited and most highly regarded. Truly, his distin- 
guished service to the Navy will always be a monument to his 
memory. 

He had a big heart. It often impressed me as being the kind 
of heart that filled the bosoms of David and Jonathan. and 
we all remember the kindly manner in which he treated all the 
members of the committee. 

He was a great believer in the Navy. I have often heard him 
Say that the Navy was one of the great arms of the Govern- 
ment, never caused a war or induced any of its citizens to go 
to war, but that its sufficiency and strength were the means of 
keeping us out of war by instilling respect and regard for our 
Government. He loved to dwell upon the humanitarian services 
of the Navy. I remember on one occasion his speaking of the 
time when the battleship fleet was making its cruise around 
the world. The fleet was slowly steaming up the Red Sea when 
word came of the terrible earthquake disaster in Sicily. The 
admiral quickly assembled the medical stores and rushed the 
big supply ship forward to aid the people of this stricken island. 
Mr. Papcetr scemed to dwell upon those humanitarian phases 
of our Navy and point to the Navy as a great instrument for 
maintaining peace and not an instrument for causing war. 

I do not know that any better tribute can be paid to Mr. 
Pavcetr than to quote some of the words that he himself 
uttered at the funeral of our lamented colleague, Mr. William J. 
Browning, who had served with him for many years on the 
Naval Affairs Committee, which words seem to be particularly 
applicable to Mr. Paberrr himself. He then said: 


Permit me to say that he was in deed and in truth a friend of the 
Navy. There was never any time that his faith in the Navy faltered 
or that his efforts failed. He was true to a deep-seated conviction 
that the Navy was ove of the great and honored instrumentalities and 
agencies of our Government, challenging the admiration and deserving 
of the esteem and love and affection of the American people, and he 
never lost sight of an opportunity to render every service and ever 
assistance he could, not only for its maintenance, but for its upli 
and its stability. 

Mr. Pabarrr exhibited a divine trait of human nature, and 
that beautiful spirit that seemed to permeate his whole thought 
and action, when he closed his address with with these words, 
applying them to Mr. Browning, but which I think apply equally 
to him: 

». * > He had a wealth of character, a richness of soul, that moth 
and rust could not corrupt and thieves could not break through and 
seg Pode and a richness that he could take with him when he 
met 0 e 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, we come into the world and we 
play our part upon the stage and we pass on. Some play a 
conspicuous and some an inconspicuous part. The man whose 
memory we are here to-day to honor was conspicuous in the 
Nation’s life. He loved the people who honored him by send- 
ing him here. He endeavored to speak their minds and express 
their views. He was a modest man. He had no seeming sense 
of humor as far as I was ever able to discover, but he was 
serious, earnest, untiring in his work, devoted to the Nation 
that he loved, and unselfish to the utmost limit. He was a 
man that you could not help loving when you knew him. He 
was not much given to social affairs, and he did not become 
intimately acquainted with a great many members of the 
House; but what a worker he was, and what a record he left 
behind! Entering service on the Naval Affairs Committee when 
the Navy was an inconspicuous part of the Nation's defensive ac- 
tivities, he served so long that he came to see it become the 
greatest navy in the world. Asa minority member of the Naval 
Committee he served with my former colleague, George Foss, who 
for a long time was chairman of that committee, and these two 
men, one the chairman and the other the ranking minority 
member, I think had more to do with the legislative upbuilding 
of America’s great navy than any other two men in America’s 
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life. The people of his State should feel proud of the record 
he has left behind, for no man who ever served here left a 
better record. The acid test came during the great World War. 
That was the period that tried men’s souls, tried their pa- 
triotism, tried their endurance. Mr. Papcerr had patriotism, 
he had devotion, he had endurance. He was always ready 
to meet the issue, whatever it turned out to be. He stood like 
a rock, side by side with the great Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, whose responsibility then was to fight the 
great war in which America was engaged. 

There never was a question about what Mr. Papcerr would 
do to meet the needs of the Nayy during that trying period. I 
was happy always to follow him in what he recommended we 
should do, for we men who voted to declare war stood shoulder 
to shoulder without respect to party, firm in our determination 
to leave no stone unturned and no facility unsupplied in order 
that the Commander in Chief of the military and naval forces 
of the country might be properly equipped to do the thing 
which our votes had imposed upon him to do. I was proud 
to see the position that Mr. Papcrerr took always in this great 
conflict. He led the forces that shaped the policy that builded 
the Navy in the greatest war that was ever fought since the 
dawn of civilization. And what a privilege that was, to be the 
leader at such a time, in such a country, and for such a cause. 
He carried his honors and his responsibilities with a modesty 
that was sublime. No man was ever more modest or more 
sincere or more certain of what he was about to do. He never 
assumed a superiority, he assumed no dictatorial attitude, but 
he was strong in the faith that what he did was right, honest, 
with an integrity that knows no turning, with an Americanism 
that never failed. 

He came into life and performed his part to the great delight 
of those who knew him, and to the great benefit of those who 
may read the record for their future guidance. He was as 
unselfish as any man I ever knew. He knew his facts in 
everything he undertook. He was able to present a case con- 
vincingly, clearly, and logically. He had a temperament that 
fitted him peculiarly for the burdensome task that he had to 
perform during a burdensome period. And what a great good 
fortune it was that during such a period the Nation had such 
a man! 

We come not to mourn but to praise. I think that the work 
he did while in life will live in the hearts of his countrymen 
for all time to come, and those who read the record of his ac- 
complishments and achievements will be glad to emulate the 
task that he performed. He left a lesson for young America 
which means patriotic fervor and devotion to the country, un- 
selfishness in action, and readiness to do at a period when 
action becomes the duty of every man. 

It is a wonderful thing to be a patriot in the proper sense. 
I wonder if I might take the liberty to tell you what I think 
patriotism is in the sense that I understood Mr. Panerrr to be a 
patriot. Patriotism, according to my viewpoint, as I read him, 
means love of country, loyalty to its life and will, love tender 
and strong, tender as the affection of a son for a mother, strong 
as the pillars of death, shrinking from no sacrifice, and 
no reward except the country’s honor. Patriotism is the vital 
spark, as I understood Mr. Papeerr to read it, of the Nation’s 
honor, the strong shield of the Nation’s safety, the living 
fount of the Nation’s prosperity. We will not bid him good-by; 
he will be with us; we honored him in life, and we honor his 
memory now that he has passed away. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, the State of Tennessee is notable 
for the contributions that it has made to the life of the Nation 
by furnishing strong, capable, courageous leaders. In that con- 
tribution none stands out, I think, with greater courage and 
with greater credit to himself and his State and Nation than 
does Mr. Papert, The most striking characteristics of our 
friend were the remarkable poise that he always maintained, 
his ability at all times to not permit upon the part of others 
either the prejudices or the passions of the hour, or even lack 
of information on the question that was very dear to his heart, 
the United States Navy, to obscure in his mind the things that 
were to be done in the way of legislation. It was interesting 
to one who studied the different methods of different leaders on 
this floor to study the method of Mr. Pancerr when he was re- 
sponsible for legislation. I think the only thing that possibly 
ever aroused anything like a lack of poise, a resentment, and 
caused him to speak with any extraordinary degree of warmth 
was when.someone, either through ignorance or through the 
prejudices that may have been aroused by something unfortu- 
nate, spoke slightingly of the personnel of the United States 
Navy. 


Then it was that our friend showed a feeling that was 
deep, and the only feeling that ever seemed to threaten to 
overthrow his perfect control and poise on this floor, Another 
striking characteristic of Mr. Papgerr was that in spite of 
his practical view of things, in spite of the intense practical 
efforts that he put forth, first as a lawyer, where he was very 
successful and honored in his home, and afterwards as a legis- 
lator, and as one responsible more than anyone else, I think, 
in the last 10 or 15 years for the development of the United 
States Navy—I say, in spite of the practical grind in the per- 
formance of these tasks and the engaging in that line of 
thought that would have a tendency to drive out all emotional- 
ism and all spiritual contemplation, yet, in spite of those 
things, those who enjoyed the close, intimate friendship of Mr. 
Papacetr discovered that there was no man in this House whose 
spiritual life, reflections, and mediations, were richer than 
his. And I think this was largely responsible for the happi- 
ness that all of us realize that he enjoyed. To some he had 
no sense of humor, but to me there were times when he had 
a very choice sense of humor, The sum of it is that when 
you look back and contemplate and try to estimate his charac- 
ter, judging by the external things, you come to this one conclu- 
sion, that here was a strong, courageous character, sure in his 
faith, unfaltering in his devotion, not alone to the big duties 
that come along the pathway of honor, but the simple, everyday 
duties imposed upon him by the relations of life. He was a 
strong, a big, a good, honest man, an honor to his State, an 
honor to this House, and an honor and a credit to his great 
country that he so admirably served. 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, the busiest and most joyful days 
of my service here have been spent in companionship with 
LEMUEL PHILLIP PapcErr, our lamented friend, in honor of 
whose memory we are assembled to-day. In committee room, 
on the floor of the House, in frequent travels during times of 
peace and war, inspecting naval stations and naval activities 
here and abroad, I learned through an intimate personal asso- 
ciation to appreciate his many virtues and his genuine worth. 

As a lawyer and as a legislator he had exceptional ability, 
and coupled with great ability was a golden heart, a generous 
mind, a knightly soul, which readily won the friendship, the 
trust, and confidence of all with whom he came in contact. 
His scrupulous correctness in habits, his devotion to family, 
his fidelity to friends, his loyalty to convictions, earned for him 
an unquestioned reputation as an upright, industrious, con- 
scientious, high-minded public servant. 

He richly merits the beautiful tributes paid him to-day by his 
friends and colleagues, and in the short time remaining there 
are just two phases of his life that I wish to lay special 
emphasis on: First, as a legislator in his relation to the Navy; 
and second, his beautiful conception of life. 

For more than 15 years he was a member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, and for eight years of that time occupied the im- 
portant position of chairman of that committee; and I think 
it is well within the facts to say that he wrote or materially 
aided in writing more original, permanent legislation, and re- 
drafted more old legislation in a helpful way for the Navy 
than any other man, living or dead. He was chairman of the 
committee, as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MApDEN] has 
said, during the World War and for several years prior thereto. 
He wrote the 1916 building program, which had it been com- 
pleted—and it was nearing completion—would have given to us 
the greatest Navy of all time. He saw the Navy grow from a 
personnel of 50,000 to more than 400,000 during the World War, 
and drafted the legislation which enabled the Navy to success- 
fully meet the exigencies of that great struggle. To have been 
chairman of this committee during such a crucial period in- 
volved immense responsibility, yet he met every demand with 
signal ability. 

No one ever manifested keener pride in the Navy nor knew 
better its inspiring history and traditions. He never missed 
an opportunity to speak in praise of its officers and enlisted 
personnel, and often on the floor of the House, when some one 
without accurate knowledge drifted into careless speech which 
was even susceptible of a construction reflecting on the Navy, he 
was ever ready and prompt to correct such erroneous impres- 
sions and to pay what those who heard him quickly recognized 
was a true and just tribute to the Navy and its personnel. 

He had a thorough and accurate knowledge of all laws re- 
lating to the Navy, and naval oflicers frequently expressed 
wonder at the extent, fullness, and accuracy of his knowledge. 
He knew its ships, its personnel legislation, and the history 
of such legislation in its minutest details. Often when the 
House seemed confused or in doubt aS to matters pertaining 
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to naval legislation, a few words from him, spoken without 
a moment’s reflection, readily cleared away all doubts and 
uncertainties. Truly can it be said that when LEMUEL PHILLIPS 
Pancert fell asleep the country lost a friend of rich knowledge 
and of inspiring leadership in all matters relating to the Navy, 
our Nation’s first and best defense. 

This morning a letter was handed me from a distinguished 
naval officer, one loved in and out of the service, and it gives 
me pleasure to ask permission to read it on this occasion 
and insert it in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. I know 
the warm esteem in which this officer was held by our lamented 
friend, and if he could but hear the reading of the letter 
this morning he would be deeply touched by this sincere yet 
simple tribute from the men of the Navy, so well expressed by 
Admiral Washington—the present head of the important Bureau 
of Navigation. Mr. Speaker, I now ask permission to read the 
letter as a part of my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. OLIVER. The letter is as follows: 


My Dran Mr. Oviver: I have been informed that to-morrow there 
will be held at the Capitol a memorial service in honor of the late Hon. 
LEMUEL P. Pavcert, of Tennessee. 

Mr. PADGETT'S long career in the Congress brought him in close and 
intimate touch with the Navy and its officers and men. We found him 
always a loyal friend and supporter, a wise mentor and guide, and, 
above all, a true statesman devoted to his country's interests. 

We, in the Bureau of Navigation, who have to do with the personnel 
of the Navy, always felt free to go to Mr. Papcrrr with our problems 
and difficulties, Fis thorough grasp of all the details of naval organi- 
gation and administration, the great esteem and confidence he in- 
spired in his colleagues in the Congress, and his compere knowledge of 
legislative procedure and practice rendered his advice and counsel of 
very great value and has materially contributed to the successful ad- 
ministration of the Navy during the past 20 years. 

I would be very grateful if you would pony to Mr. PADGETT’S a880- 
ciates and friends in the Congress how deeply and sincerely all the 
officers and men of the United States Navy mourn our 
loss. Our consolation is that the force of his admirable character and 
attainments will provide us all with a source of inspiration and 
guidance for many years to come. 

Sincerely yours, 


reat mutual 


THOMAS WASHINGTON. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say there was something 
else In Mr. Paperrr's life far greater than his distinguished 
service as a Member of this body, far greater than his success 
in dealing with the economic and political problems of life, and 
it constituted the real source of his success and power. No 
one ever had a more beautiful and perfect conception of life, 
nor a deeper and more abiding Christian faith in the life 
hereafter than he had, My friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Darrow] read a few moments ago an excerpt from an im- 
promptu address which Mr. Papoerr delivered last year at the 
funeral of his warm personal friend, Mr. Browning, of New 
Jersey. I was present on that occasion, and recall another 
part of that remarkable address. With wonderful tenderness, 
yet intense feeling, he spoke these comforting words to the 
loved ones of his departed friend. I give his exact words: 

Living is full of opportunity and life opens a great vista of oppor- 
tunities and great visions of what may be the grandeur and the gory 
of living, boundless opportunities, and limitless time and limitless 
space for development and for growth and for association. Yet with 
b of our years bere there is to us a sense of a lack of satisfaction. 
The very incompleteness of our purposes, the very lack of opportunity 
to fully mature and develop our plans, carries with it the lack of sat- 
isfaction. And upon an occasion like this we ask ourselves where is 
the remedy, and will there be a full satisfaction? It is to the loved 
ones, it is to the bereaved ones, upon an occasion like this that we can 
say, as we believe, we shall be satisfied when we awake in His likeness, 

iy friends, I do not wish to speak of the darkness, but of the light; 
not of the night, but of the day; not of the sunset, but of the sunrise. 
We see before us these flowers. Beautiful they are, and fragrant; but 
they soon will wilt and wither, and their fragrance will be lost in the 
air. We want something at this time more lasting and more substantial 
and the thought comes us of the occasion when in other days in the 
early morning of the first day of the week the women went to the open 
grave looking for a loved one, and the angel said to them: “ He is 
pot here. He is risen ’—risen not into the beauty of these flowers, for 
they soon wilt and fade; not into the beauty of the golden-tinted 
sunset of the west, for the shadow of night will blot it out; but risen 
in the life, into the fullness and sweetness of that life where oppor- 
tunity for greater and better things will be as immeasurable and as 
illimitable as the universe of God, and whose duration will be com- 
mensurate with the eternity of God. 

Oh, my friends, the comfort is on an occasion like this, the life— 
the fullness, the sweetness, the beauty of the life of which the grave 
Is only the portal, or the open door of the transition. 

How appropriately can these same words, so recently spoken 
at the grave of a friend by him whose memory we honor to-day, 
be now spoken to his own loved ones, They truly portray, yea 
forever picture tle innermost thoughts, the spirit, the soul of 
our friend who fell asleep on the 2d day of August, 1922, only 
to awake in another and better home “not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” 

Let us ever remember that a mind and heart, spiritually con- 
trolled and directed, guided his conduct always, thus insuring 
ideals that could not be depraved, hopes that could not be 
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lowered, aspirations that could not be corrupted, and the devo- 
tion of his great intellect to forces which make for happiness, 
yea for the glory of the soul. 

Truly can it be said of hèm that 


He transmuted knowledge into wisdom, strength Into efficiency, power 
into service— 


And that henceforth he will be— 


Forever an influence, 

A memory, a goal, a high example, 

A thought of honor in some noble heart, 
Part of his country's treasure and renown 
Oft giving courage to souls that toll. 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I have not anything prepared, 
but I want to add a few words to those that have been said 
in praise of the character and life of our friend, Mr. PADGETT, 
I served on the Committee on Naval Affairs with him for the 
past three years. My first observation upon being inducted 
into the service of the Committee on Naval Affairs, was the 
great ability of Mr. Papcerr on all questions pertaining to the 
Navy. He knew every little detail. I noticed that he knew 
almost the name of every officer, whether he was great or small, 
all the legislative business that had been done in the last 
fifteen or twenty years, so I say that my service with him on 
the Committee on Naval Affairs has been one of great satisfac- 
tion. My knowledge of him as a man, my association with him 
taught me to love him as one of our great American characters. 
His life was simple yet useful and loving in every particular. 
But I perhaps noted more that part of his life which pertained 
to his domestic affairs. I knew of his lovely disposition and 
of his lovely nature. I knew the affection in which he was 
held by the members of his family. I knew of all the considera- 
tion that he gave not only to his family but to the members 
of the Naval Affairs Committee. If there is anything that I 
can say to add to the many beautiful words that have been 
spoken I would be glad to add them, but as a friend, a colleague, 
I desire to be recorded here as saying he was one of our 
greatest American citizens and has given to our country the 
great ability that he had acquired, 


Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my affection and re- 
spect for the person and character of our deceased friend and 
colleague, Hon, LEMUEL P. PADOErr, will not permit me to indulge 
in mere words of praise. He was my friend and comrade for 
many years. I knew and loved him for his charming person- 
ality, his high character, and his eminent abilities. 

I first knew him as one of the leading members of the bar in 
the prosperous and beautiful little city of Columbia, Tenn., 
where he was born and where he lived throughout his life. He 
was elected a member of the State senate and served during 
the term of 1899. I was a member of the lower house of that 
legislature and am familiar with his record as State senator. 
He immediately took rank as one of the ablest and leading men 
of that body. His service was so faithful and satisfactory and 
his integrity of purpose and devotion to duty so well known 
that in 1900 he was nominated and elected to Congress over a 
number of able candidates. He took his seat in this body 
March 4, 1901, and served continuously from that time until his 
death on August 2, 1922. 

He was made a member of the important Committee on Naval 
Affairs and, with his characteristic thoroughness, soon came to 
be a recognized authority in Congress on naval matters, 

It is no exaggeration to say that there was no man in either 
branch of Congress who had such an intimate and complete 
knowledge of our Navy. He became Chairman of the Commit- 
tee when the Democrats came in control of the House in 1911, 
and served as such throughout the eight years of Democratic 
control He was earnestly opposed to war for offensive pur- 
poses, but he was thoroughly imbued with the importance and 
necessity of an adequate Navy for defense, and it was under 
his wise guidance that legislation was enacted which resulted 
in making our Navy the second largest and most powerful in 
the world, the wisdom of which was apparent to every one 
when our country was drawn into the greatest conflict of all 
the ages, The presence to-day of so many distinguished ad- 
mirals and high officials of the Navy, who sit in the gallery, is 
a magnificent tribute and testimonial of their very great respect. 
and regard for Mr. Papcerr as a man and a legislator, and of 
the splendid services which he rendered to his country. 

While he specialized on naval matters, his public service was 
by no means confined to that one line of endeavor. He was an 
important factor and counselor in the shaping of much impor- 
tant legislation while his party was in control, and an influen- 
tial force throughout his legislative career. He never neglected 
the smaller and more unimportant duties of a Congressman. 
He was energetic and faithful, anxious always to serve to the 
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fullest extent every man and women in His district without re- 


‘ures reported by the committee were put through the House in 


gard to their station in life. No man ever represented a greater record time. 


or more intelligent constituency, and they showed their appreci- 
ation of his fidelity and ability by keeping him in Congress until 
his death. : 

His home life was ideal. More than 40 years ago he mar- 
ried a charming young lady of his ‘native city, who survives 
him. Their devotion to each other was tender and beautiful. 
He loved her and their children with all the devotion of which 
his great heart was capable. He was a devoted, tender, and 
affectionate husband and a gentle and loving father. Indeed, 
Mr. Speaker, he was a kindly, Christian gentleman. He prac- 

ticed what he preached. Of him it could be said in truth: 
1 His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in Rim that Nature might stand 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man!“ 

During his last illness it was my privilege to visit him often 
at his home in this city. When he was first stricken and for 
weeks thereafter no one suspected that he would not recover. 
As the disease progressed, he asked me one day to bring pen 
and paper and write a codicil to his last will and ‘testament, 
disposing of property he had ‘acquired since his original will 
-was made. And then, with his usual thoughtfulness and ‘as if, 
to dispel any fear that might be felt by his family and friends, 
nie gently said, “I do not mean by this to indicate that I feel 
that I am going to die, for none of us know, but I believe that | 
everyone should put his house in order and be ready to answer 
the last call whenever it comes.” And as I sat by his bedside, 
‘penning the provisions of the codicil which he calmly and 
clearly announced, I felt that he realized that his earthly 
career was soon to come to an end; but there was no murmur, , 
‘no complaint on his part. There was no sign of either regret 
or fear. He was ready; his house was in order. And as I 
‘bade him good-by and left his sick chamber with tears in my 
eyes I too realized somehow that he was soon to be called to 
his heavenly home, 

I went to my home in Tennessee and in a few short weeks 
the news came that the gentle spirit of LEMUEL P. PDR had 
taken its flight. He died peacefully, for throughout his life he 
‘had followed the Injunction to | 

So liye that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams, 

His remains were carried back to Tennessee and the home he 
loved so well. A great concourse of friends and constituents 
from all-over his district assembled to do him honor and pay a 
last tribute of affection to his memory. All that was mortal 
of him was laid away by tender and loving hands, under the 
flowers in beautiful Rose Hill Cemetery in Columbia, and beside 
the remains of a lately deceased and beloved son, there to rest 
until resurrection morn, when he will be called to joint those 
who have been faithful, honest, and true in this life. We will 
see him again, Mr. Speaker, for we are taught to believe and to 
know that there Is a hereafter where friends who have been true 
and upright while on earth will meet, never to part again. So 
we say to this splendid American, loyal citizen, faithful friend, 
devoted husband, affectionate father, and knightly, Christian 
gentleman, “ Hail and farewell until we meet again.” 


Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, a good man, who for a score 
of years rendered distinguished services to our country in these 
Halls, has paid the debt of nature and gone to his final account. 
We, his colleagues, have assembled here to-day to pay tribute 
to his memory and I count it a privilege to add my word of 
praise. Shortly after I came to Washington as a Member of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress it was my good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of LEMUEL P. PApcert, who was then chairman 
of the Committee on Nayal Affairs, At the opening of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress I became a member-of that committee and 
served upon it with Mr. Papert until his death in August, 
1922. During this period the United States entered the World 
War and our committee was called upon to consider and report 
legislation of the greatest importance not only to this country 
but to our allies and to the cause of liberty and humanity. 
Mr. Papcerr was at all times equal to the great trust and the 
tremendous responsibilities which were in his keeping. His 
knowledge of naval legislation and the problems which.arose be- 
cause of our participation in the war was profound; his grasp 
of the numerous details was amazing. He recognized the need 
of action rather than words, and many of the great war meas- 


Under ‘his Jeadership the committee disregarded partisanship 
and made prompt response to every appeal from the adminis- 
tration ‘for legislation necessary to the winning of the war, 
When the fortunes of politics relegated Mr. Pancert to the posi- 
‘tien of ranking minority member, his interest in the Navy did 
not abate. He applied himself whole-heartedly to the new naval 
problems—the problems of ‘reconstruction. His entire services 
on the committee were characterized by industry, good judg- 
ment, and a high degree of patriotism. It is only fair to say 
that no Member -of Congress in a score of years rendered more 
valuable services to the country in connection with naval legis- 
lation than did Mr. Papeerr. No man stood higher in the 
esteem and confidence of his colleagues, both on the committee 
and in the House. 

‘Mr. Papoert was a man of the highest character, a gentleman 
in every sense of the word, a scholar of great learning, and 
a patriot who loved his country and its institutions. A worthy 
son of a great State which ‘has contributed more than her share 
‘to ‘the list of great Americans, he made himself a place in tha 
highest councils of ‘the Nation. 

‘Those of us who were privileged to know Mr. Panett ‘inti- 
‘mately were impressed with the quiet dignity of his bearing, 
with his uniform courtesy, with his absolute candor and fair- 
ness, with his loyalty to his friends, with his supreme love of 
country, with the religion which he daily practiced. He walked 
uprightly before God and man. Fn his passing the ‘State of 
Tennessee has lost one of her foremost sons and the Nation an 
able and distinguished legislator. 

I join with you, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, in 
‘paying tribute to his memory. 


May the monument which marks ‘his last resting 
marble, for it can not be purer or whiter than his 


Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I have not ‘been accustomed to 
speaking on occasions of this character, but by reason of my 
(peculiar admiration for LEMUEL P. Pabunrr, late a Member of 
this body, I would feel remiss in the discharge of my duty 
‘should I fail to join his colleagues who assemble to-day to pay 
honor to his memory. 

It was my pleasure to form an ‘intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Papcerr soon after I became a Member of the House. Our 
acquaintance soon developed into a strong personal friendship, 
which .continued to grow during our service together of more 
than 11 years, and by reason of the -close personal relation- 
ship between us I watched his legislative career closely and 
with much interest. 

As chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs while his 
party was in control of the organization of the House he proved 
himself to be the master of every subject relating to the 
Naval Establishment, and, in my opinion, showed a stronger 
combination of knowledge of his subjects and tuct in handling 
them through legislative procedure than any other imdividual 
that I have known during my service. He was always fully 
informed on his subject, from ‘the broadest questions of gov- 
ernmental policy to the most delicate and minute details, His 
kind yet firm and straightforward manner in dealing with his 
fellow Members while in charge of bills from his committee won 
for him both their admiration.and their confidence. So strongly 
was he intrenched in the admiration and the confidence of his 
fellow Members that he seldom, if ever, failed to carry to final 
enactment bills sponsored by him on the floor of the House, 
His long, uninterrupted service in the House attests the fact 
that he was also intrenched in the admiration and confidence 
of the people of the district from which he came. 

His personal manner was charming, always pleasant, always 
kindly disposed, never given to excesses in habit or in speech. 
Never did I during my ‘entire association with him hear him 
utter a word that would be improper to utter in the presence 
of ladies. Both his manner and his speech were an inspira- 
tion to those who came in contact with him. In his passing 
the country lost a noble citizen, the House an honored and 
useful Member. Let it be said and truly said that the race 
has profited by his existence and the House and the country 
have profited by his valuable service here. He is gone, but his 
record of achievement will live on through the years so long as 
the history of the American Congress lasts. 


piece be.of spotless 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed with 
the most profound feeling of sadness that I contribute a few 
remarks on this somber and melancholy occasion whereon we 
have met to memoralize the life, character, and public:service of 
our late, lamented colleague, Hon. LEMUEL PHILLIPS PADGETT, 
who, after a career abounding in achievement, has passed to 
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that great beyond “from whose bourne no trayeler ever re- 
turns.“ I first met our departed colleague in 1914, during the 
State campaign of that year, and while he was conspicuous 
throughout that memorable campaign, which was one of the 
bitterest and most acrimonious in the history of the politics 
of the Volunteer State, he always maintained that generous 
and cordial composure so characteristic of himself. And while 
the political atmosphere about him was charged with the most 
intense venom and hate, and while all sorts of maledictions and 
animadversions were being hurled here and there, it was a 
notable fact that LEMUEL P. Papcerr never permitted abuse, 
billingsgate, or recrimination to profane his lips. 

Mr. Speaker, I learned to respect our departed colleague 
then and my associations with him here during the Sixty- 
fifth and Sixty-sixth Congresses simply served to increase and 
solidify my respect and admiration for his manly qualities, 

In the death of Lemvuen P. Papcerr the House of Representa- 
tives, his constituency, the State of Tennessee, and the Nation 
at large have sustained a distinct and irreparable loss. During 
his career here he displayed an industry, an activity, and a 
relish and capacity for work seldom exercised in legislative 
service, and as a result thereof his name will be forever asso- 
ciated with some of the most wholesome and constructive legis- 
lation that has been enacted during this generation, Few men 
had a larger and more exhaustive fund of legislative knowledge, 
or were more exact, accurate, and thorough in dealing with 
legislative problems than he, 

He was recognized by his colleagues and by the whole coun- 
try as an authority on questions affecting the financial con- 
dition of the Nation, and he was particularly learned and 
skilled in naval affairs, occupying for many years a con- 
spicuous place on the great Naval Affairs Committee of the 
House. He was a practical man, and in his work as a legis- 
lator and statesman he never allowed the mists and fogs of 
theory and speculation to hamper or obfuscate his practical 
vision. He could always assign a reason for “the faith that 
was within him,” taking the position that a proposition that 
could not be demonstrated by facts and figures and by the 
ordinary laws and processes of logic was unworthy of con- 
sideration. Likewise, he had no patience with sham nor 
hypocrisy. He never engaged in demagoguery himself, and I 
personally know that the practice thereof by others was ex- 
ceedingly. loathsome to him. 

He was strong in debate but his strength in this respect did 
not consist in the employment of metaphor or glittering generali- 
ties, but rather in the use of logic and cold fact. He was indis- 
pensable in committee work because he was indefatigable in 
research and investigation—things that are irksome and oner- 
ous to the average member, but nevertheless a work that is 
absolutely necessary to a “safe and sane” consideration of 
legislation. By some this work is considered drudgery, and if 
drudgery means hard work it is drudgery, and therefore the 
man who has the will and the patience to do it is entitled to be 
ealled a patriot. 

In its final analysis, LEMUEL P. Papertr was a simple, un- 
sophisticated, practical man. Simple in his tastes, unpretentious 
in his dress and manner, and practical in his activities, official 
and otherwise. To his everlasting credit be it said that he 
was patriotic to a preeminent degree. That old familiar slogan, 
“My country, may she eyer be right, but right or wrong, my 
country,” perfectly typified the spirit of our deceased colleague. 
Loyal to his country and to his friends, he was a genuine 
American citizen of the old school. 

Measured by any criterion, LEMUEL P. Papcerr was dis- 
tinguished. He had a quiet, unassuming dignity that frowned 
not upon comradeship nor cordiality. He was able, yet toler- 
ant; zealous but just—honorable to a fault“ and the elements 
of greatness so mixed in him that nature might stand up and 
say to all the world—this was a man.” 

Mr. Speaker, knowing our beloved colleague as I did, when 
I heard of his death, I was unconciously reminded of that 
passage in Second Samuel: 

“Know ye not thal a prince and a great man has this day 
fallen in Israel.” 

The propositions that “to err is human” and that “we all 
make mistakes” are well known and well recognized for their 
verity, but in my opinion very few of us have committed as 
few errors and made as few mistakes as he in whose memory 
we are assembled to-day. 

As we contemplate the hereafter, Mr. Speaker, what richer 
heritage can any one leave to his country, to his family, or to 
posterity than a record devoted to faithful, unselfish, and 
patriotic endeavors whether in public or private life? What 
greater consolation can come to anyone about to depart for 


the great unknown than to realize that he has contributed some- 
thing to the happiness and welfare of mankind? 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, LEMUEL PHILLIPS Papert has 
gone! His work here is finished. His enfranchised spirit has 
departed hence to join in sweet and perfect harmony and 
comradeship that innumerable host of immortals who wrought 
faithful and well here, and who are enjoying their just deserts 
on the other shore. 

Peace to his ashes! honor to his name! and immortality to 
his memory! 


Mr. BLAND of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, we have met to-day to 
pay a tribute to the memory of one whom all of us loved and hon- 


ored. When we heard that our colleague L. P. PADGETT, of Ten- 


nessee, had crossed the river, we grieved that he had gone, but 
we glorled that he had left a record of service which was both 
an example and an inspiration. It has been said, 

Man is of soul and body, formed for deeds 

Of high resolve, 

This was true of our lamented colleague, and well was his 
work done. Others will speak in detail of his service here. 
Briefly I will speak of him as I knew him. 

Among the most cherished recollections of my service here 
will be the acquaintance early formed with this valiant son of 
Tennessee, Soon after I came here I met him. Though he was 
a legislator of long experience, high in the counsels of the party, 
burdened with the responsibilities of most important work at 
a crucial period in our Nation's life, yet he found time to wel- 
come a raw recruit, to offer to him words of encouragement, and 
to help him in his work, Mr. Papcerr inspired confidence. He 
had the confidence of his colleagues to a degree which I have 
seldom seen given to others, 

Members on both sides of the aisle knew that statements 
made by him as facts needed no verification, that be spoke 
only what he knew, and that always he spoke the truth with- 
out equivocation of any kind. When Mr, Papcerr spoke as of 
his knowledge no one doubted. So it was that his influence 
grew daily, and reached not only his colleagues here but all 
branches of official life. This was manifested in marked 
degree in one of the last fights of his legislative life, when 
he successfully resisted a reduction in the Navy personnel, 
and carried with him many who had no opportunity to study 
exhaustively the subject, but who expressed themselves as 
satisfied to follow where the distinguished son of Tennessee 
might lead. Freely he was consulted by Members of all parties, 
frankly he counseled, and wisely he led, 

He was a man wholly free from the ostentatious. There 
was nothing affected about him. He was patient at all times, 
and one of the kindliest, tenderest, and most generous of men. 
Never obtruding himself, yet he was ever prompt to take up 
the cudgels when duty demanded. While I served with him 
he never consumed unnecessarily the time of the House, When 
he spoke, it was proper and meet for him to speak. Then he 
presented his facts in masterly array, and disarmed his an- 
tagonist by his superior knowledge of the subject on which he 
spoke. 

There was none of hero worship nor of cant in his make-up, 
He knew men as they were. He overlooked their weaknesses 
and he readily cultivated their virtues. 

Mr. Pabazrr's candor, his experience, his fidelity, and, above 
all, his truth, were predominant characteristics. Lord Bacon 
said: 

But no pleasure is comparable to the standing upon the vantage- 
ground of truth, 

It was upon this vantage ground our colleague stood. There 
he lived, fought his battles, and won his victories. Possible 
partisan advantage could never tempt him. And so he won the 
esteem of those to whom he was politically opposed and of those 
with whom he was affiliated. 

Confidence and esteem merged into love. His people loved 
him. This House loved him. His presence here was ever a 
pleasure, and his departure left our hearts heavy. Heads were 
bowed, and eyes were moistened. 

In the chronicles of this body will be found Mr. PADGETT'S 
best memorial. The record is one of useful work. He builded 
well, and when the glorious record of the United States Navy 
in the World War shall have been written, the work of Mr. 
Papeetr at the head of the great Committee on Naval Affairs 
in this House will appear on every page. He was ever the 
Navy’s friend, and America’s proud place on the seas was in 
part his work. Those who labored with him in those trying 
times can best tell the story of those hours and his achieve- 
ments. He spared not himself, and the Navy honored him 
living, and reveres him dead. 
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Mr. Papcerr was a patriot. He was ready at all times to give 
the best that was in him to his country’s preservation and pros- 
perity. He prated not in loud and lengthy phrase, but in the 
simple language of love and in unfaltering service he showed 
his loyalty and his zeal. No more devoted patriot has ever sat 
in these halis. 

Wise counselor and devoted public servant, farewell. For 
thee life’s labors have ended, and thou hast reaped the reward 
of the faithful and the just. Thou hast left us an example. 
Thy life will ever serve as an inspiration. 

Beloved friend, farewell. 


Farewell! A word that must be, and hath been— 
A sound which makes us linger, yet—farewell. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to have made 
the acquaintance of LEMUEL P. Papcert, a Representative in 
Congress from Tennessee, who at that time was chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of this House, when I first 
entered upon my service here; he and I were domiciled at the 
same hotel that session. Thus I early was fortunate in making 
his acquaintance. That acquaintance began in December, 1915, 
and continued until the day of his death, and as each day passed 
my admiration and my affection for him increased. My speech 
would be complete with one sentence, after sitting here and 
listening to the absolute candid and truthful tributes to Mr. 
PADGETT, of his work and his fidelity to his country and his 
people, and saying they are true, is saying more than any 
words that I could utter. But I can not refrain, however, from 
relating that I early detected in him the characteristics that 
we enjoy and respect in man—honesty of purpose, generous in 
his treatment of his fellow man, candid in his conclusions, com- 
prehensive in his research upon matters that he entered upon. 
As he served his district in Tennessee and in this House and 
the entire country, his record of service speaks volumes more 
eloquent than lips or tongue of man could attempt to describe 
them. His guiding mind and judgment while he was chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, if studied, would show con- 
clusiyely his ability to detect the needs of his country, the 
details of any weakness, if such existed in the Navy. It would 
also show that wherever a weakness was discovered by him 
that was detrimental to his country’s defense, even in time of 
peace, he well knew what was necessary to be done to correct 
the infirmity and place the Navy in readiness for an emergency, 
if an emergency came. 

So, when called upon in 1917 to act as a Member of this 
House, his previous study and experience had fitted him for 
those important duties so that he could discharge those duties 
with the ease of a student who has mastered his subject and 
is ready for examination by his professor. He had mastered 
the details, as has been said, of the needs of the Navy as a 
part of our national defense. He knew all about them in 
almost every detail, and his colleagues soon realized that when 
he stood on the floor of this House and made a statement 
relative thereto, it was just in accordance with the facts, and 
his advice, as stated by my distinguished colleague, Mr. Map- 
DEN, was followed with honesty and candor by many of the 
Members of the House; indeed by most of the membership 
of the House, because we all had faith in him and respected his 
judgment; we all recognized his honesty of purpose, and were 
willing to follow where he led. 

So his work in this department of the Government and in 
his service to his country and in other departments as a 
Member of this House and a citizen of this country finally 
came to an end; but, my colleagues, the achievements of his 
life. his accomplishments in this House, and his work as a noble 
citizen from the State of Tennessee, and his influence upon 
those of us who remain will stay with us as long as we remain, 
and when we pass it will pass on down through the ages and 
be influential and helpful to posterity. In his nature and 
treatment of others he was kind and gentle, yet firm. He 
was as considerate as the Good Book teaches us all to be. 
His daily life was an example of Christian fortitude, of up- 
rightness, of candor, of fervency, and of love of his fellow man. 

Somebody has said that he was a partisan. He was, and so 
are all of us. Possibly I differed with him politically, but the 
yery fact that he was a partisan and that I on general princi- 
ples differed from him politically soon led me to honor him for 
his partisanship, and the fact that he was a partisan led me 
to admire and respect him in the highest degree. 

As a new Member here, no.Member of the House, not even 
my own colleague from my own State, whom I had known from 
boyhood, treated me more kindly and with more considerate 
courtesy than did our distinguished friend from Tennessee who 
occupied a seat in this House until recently; and it will be a 
source of comfort to me as the years roll by that LEMUEL P, 


PapGeTt, a Member of this House, a Democrat, was my friend, 
and that I had unbounded love and respect for him as a man, 
as a partisan, as a legislator, as a patriot, and as a loyal 
supporter of the United States Government, its flag, and its 
traditions, His influence and example was for right, which 
must result in lasting benefit and perpetuation of country, its 
people, and our institutions. 

He did his duty in every position in which he was placed. 
Let us this day remember we must live so that the world will 
be better for our having contributed something to help mankind, 
and when we are gone our friends can truthfully say— 


A good man has passed to his reward. 


I sincerely feel that I can truthfully say that when LEMUEL 
P. Papcerr died a good man passed to his reward. 
He never forgot to observe in his daily life the teachings 
described in the following lines: 
We live in deeds, not years, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on the dial. 


We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, we have assembled here to- 
day not so much to mourn as to express our refiections upon a 
high, knightly life, nobly spent. And we do so in order that 
those reflections may reach not only those who knew LEMUEL 
P. Papcert, but the people who, from one end of the land to 
the other, will read the CongresstonaL Recorp and be inspired 
by our expressions to emulate the great American who knew no 
greatness but his country’s good. No nobler soul ever dwelled 
upon this earth than the dead statesman. No choicer spirit 
ever graced a land than the dead jurist— 

Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy country’s, 

Thy God's, and truth's; 

Be noble; and the nobleness that Hes 

In other men sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own— 
were as a cloud by day and a pillar by night to the one in 
whose memory we are to-day holding these exercises. They 
were his song early and late, by day and by night. He loved 
his country, and did not deem it necessary to give a reason why. 
It was his own—that was sufficient. The moral grandeur of 
his great nature sanctified his patriotism, and to his luminous, 
large, and comprehending eye the ideals, aspirations, hopes, 
and purposes of his land were not only just, but holy, as they 
were from his viewpoint preliminary to the ends the Creator 
has in mind, and to which Lzsturt Papcerr reverently and 
solemnly looked, as the millenium, when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down, and there shall be peace on earth to men of 
good will. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew Mr. Paperrr for three years, During 
one of those years I knew him almost intimately; for during 
that time I spent many days in conversation with him in refer- 
ence to affairs that came before the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
It was during those days that I learned the full value of a 
magnificent inscription that is engraved on a slab in a ceme- 
tery in the city of New Orleans, and is now written on the 
hearts of men and women of that famous old town. They are 
in memoriam of one who played out a great part in the section 
of the country from which I come. The lines ar> stately, 
reverent, patriotic, eloquent, and inspiring. They are a worthy 
tribute to our departed friend. I can not quote them literally, 
but substantially they are: 

A man tried in many high offices; 

And critical enterprises ; 

And found faithful in all; 

His life was one long sacrifice of interest to conscience and 
unswerving duty of devotion to country ; 

His greatness stands confessed to-day in a people's tears; 

Resolute, moderate, clear of envy, yet not wanting in that 
finer ambition which makes men great and pure; 

In his honor—impregnable ; 

In his simplicity—sublime ; 

No country e’er had a truer Son—no cause a nobler champion; 

No people a bolder defender—no principle a purer advocate, 
than the dead statesman who sleeps his last sleep in- the soil 
of his well-beloved Commonwealth of Tennessee; 

His fame, consigned to the keeping of that time which, 
happily, is not so much the tomb of virtue as its shrine; 

Shall, in the years to come, fire modest worth to noble ends. 

In honor, now the great statesman rests; 

A bereaved people mourn him; 

A proud Commonwealth and a noble Nation claim him; 

And history shall cherish him; 

Among those choicer spirits, who, holding their conscience 
unmixed with blame; 
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Have been, in all conjunctures, true to themselves, their 
people. and their God. 

LEMUEL P. Papcerr expressed all that is great and good and 
splendid and noble in the life of America. He did noble things, 
not dreamed them all day long, and so contributed by his pres- 
ence in this body to its upbuilding and by his ability, an Amer- 
ican on the floor of this Congress, to the greatness and glory 
and grandeur of this country. 

Years ago, down on the floor of the Louisiana Legislature of 
which I had the good fortune to be a member, I heard a dis- 
tinguished Louisianian, one who wrote The Unwritten Law,” 
which excited the comment of lawyers from ocean to ocean, a 
man who had played out a great and gallant and splendid part 
in the affairs of Louisiana during its trying days—and those 
days were many—declare facetiously and somewhat bantering- 
ly, and yet half seriously, that speeches usually won the ap- 
plause of legislators but never their votes, and that a man 
who was convinced against his will was of the same opinion 
still. That, in a large measure, is true, however cynical its ut- 
terance may be regarded. I have heard splendid addresses de- 
livered on the floor of this House. I have heard some great 
speeches made almost extemporaneously, clear-cut, logical, and 
powerful; for the reason that the speakers were the possessors 
of the peculiar knowledge that enabled them to present the facts 
succinctly and clearly; but those speeches were not moving for 
they were lacking in the fire, that affiatus, that blazing fervor 
that characterized two memorable addresses delivered on the 
floor of this House by LEMUEL P. Papcerr in behalf of the Navy 
that he loved so well. 

That never-to-be-forgotten occasion was last year, when the 
amendment was before the House increasing the number of 
the naval personnel above that which had been fixed by the 
committee, Mr. Papcerr rose to Olympian heights and de- 
livered what, in my judgment, was one of the finest addresses 
that I ever listened to; not fine, probably, in high-sounding 
platitudinous sentences, not remarkable as abounding in poly- 
syllabic words, but great for the reason that it possessed the 
fire and the fervor, which fanned the dormant love of Navy 
inte a white heat, and made us willing to shout out: Long live 
the Navy! The faith that was in him he was able to commu- 
nicate to the House, and he swept the majority of the Members 
before that eloquence just as a prairie gives way before a fire 
that sweeps over it. It was a thrilling address, and for the 
first time in my life I realized the full significance and mean- 
ing of the words— 

If you would have me weep, begin the strain, 
That I may feel your sorrow, feel your pain. 

And then came a slight reaction, after a while, for after a 
raging and furious parliamentary struggle it looked to some 
of the most anxious of us as if some of the forces that were 
militantly for the amendment were beginning to yield to what 
was either good argument or to the powerful and sentimental 
appeals that were made to set a good example to the world by 
a dangerous spirit of self-abnegation on our part. It was at 
what we thought was a critical moment that we felt it neces- 
sary to urge Mr. Papeerr to take the floor again. Very re- 
luctantly he consented, because he was an extremely modest 
man. He yielded only after we made it clear to him (we who 
favored the amendment) that he was the only man who pos- 
sessed at that moment the driving force, which influences 
men, and as I said before seldom does ‘influence them here be- 
cause convictions are almost arrived at long before the vote is 
taken on any proposition. It was then, in the second address, 
that he brought home in his own way, but in superforensic 
appeal, the appalling danger that would confront this country 
on some tremendous day if we had to meet a superior force 
upon the sea; and his graphic, picturesque, wonderful way of 
communicating the despair that would seize upon our hearts 
if we ever learned that our fleet had gone to the bottom of 
the ocean as a result of our unwillingness to meet the great 
and growing need for its proper maintenance thrilled us, set 
our hearts ablaze, and at once made clear and certain to a 
majority that the amendment would carry. Yes, it was a 
great speech, and I am glad I had the privilege of listen- 
ing to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I never could commit to memory words that I my- 
self might put upon paper for such occasions, I have always felt 
that I ought to depend upon the inspiration of the moment and 
the sentiments that would be born within me as the result of 
the addresses by my colleagues, my own reminiscences and 
recollections of the departed, for a suitable expression of that 
which was throbbing in my heart, which I can not all express 
yet can not all conceal. But there are some lines written by 
others which we sometimes are able to sing probably as well as 
those who wrote the original song. There are some lines that 


are always appropriate to such occasions as this, Wonderfully 
philosophical, they inspire one to dream and to think not only 
of the manly part we should play upon this earth, which LEMUEL 
Paneer played out in the grand drama of life, but they inspire 
us to look beyond and to contemplate our journey into that new 
land of adventure, into that higher sphere of action bravely, as 
the gallant souls of America would have us to go. I am going 
to try to recite those lines and with that recitation close this 
feeble tribute to the memory of one of America’s greatest, most 
chivalrous, and most gallant souls. That vision of death would 
have immortalized William Cullen Bryant and added to the 
literature of the English-speaking people if he had never writ- 
ten anything else, though his other poems place his name high 
in the niches of America: 


To him who in the leve of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various ; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice o gladness, and a smile 

And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 

Into his darker musings, with a mild 

And healing sympathy, that steals away 

Their sharpness ere he fs aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter tay come like a blight 

Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the Yis agony, and sorong, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, an narrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, A Con sick at heart 

Go forth, under the open sky, and lis 

To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee, 
The all-beholding sun, shall see no more 

In all bis course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, — gs 3 tears, 

Nor in the embrace of ocean, shal 

Thy image. Earth, that Crane Shon thes X tees, ppan aig" 
Thy 8 to be resolved to earth 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up. 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go Tt 
To mix forever with the elements, XE 
To be a brother to the insensible rock 

And to the sluggish ciod, which the rude swain ^l: 
Turns with his share and treads n. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould. 


Yet not to thine eternal resting place 
Shalt thou retire alone, nor could thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the oA poog, 


Fair f and of a 
All C The 18 bbs. 
Rock- ib and ancient as the — vales, 


Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planets, all the infinite host ee heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 
7 All that tread 
be are but a handful to the tribes 
That — in its . Take the wings 
fierce the Barcan wilderness, 
in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon and hears no sound 
Save his own 8 the 2 2 there; 
And millions in th 
t of years „ ears dare id ‘ean down 
In their last Been e dead reign there alone. 
Sø shalt thou rest, and what if thou withdraw 
In silence zom: the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure? All that breathe 
Will share — estiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn Drood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favorite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their at Seg oe! and shall come 
And make ape bed wi As the N 8 train 
Of ages glide a gee —.— at m 
The you 
Th tle full streng 
e 
iry one by one be gathered 5 a 
By those, who in their turn shali ollow them. 


So live that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go sot * the quarry slave at night, 
8 to h , but, sustained and soothed 
a Ay — trust, approach thy grave 

ke one who wraps the dra of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant ms, 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, of most men, the highest com- 
pliment we can speak is to say that we greatly admire and 
respect them. It is given to but few men to arouse in other 
men sentiments of real endearment. And yet what has been 
said here this afternoon proves that LEMUEL PHILLIPS PADGETT 
was such a man. I knew him well and I am proud to say that 
I loved him. I met him first under the sunny skies of California 
early in 1917. At that time his mind was weighted down with 
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the grave responsibility of planning adequate defense for this 
country in the face of a fast approaching crisis, The ac- 
quaintance then begun ripened into closer friendship in the 
succeeding years. I have seen him under many varied circum- 
stances and conditions. I worked with him in committee and 
on the floor of this House. I have spent time with him in 
hours of recreation. I have been received by him into the 
quietude of his home, and again have seen him meeting official- 
dom in the glare and under the pomp of formal society. Every- 
where and all the time he was the same sincere, quiet, dignified 
and kindly man. I can pay him no higher tribute than to say 
that in every sense of the word he was a true Southern gentle- 
man. 

Coming to this House from an inland State, the casual ob- 
server of the usual course of political events would have coun- 
seled him in the interest of political success to have devoted 
his time and effort to matters of local interest in his district 
instead of giving the best years of his life to the study of 
national problems. Yet such was the character of the man 
that when he conceived a certain course to be the high road 
of duty he pursued it without regard to what the personal 
consequences might be to him. So, finding himself placed upon 
the Committee on Naval Affairs he devoted himself, his time, 
and his talents unreservedly to the mastering of that subject 
until he was recognized as one of the leading, if not the leading, 
authority upon the subject in this House. It may be that the 
ordinary constituency would not have supported its Representa- 
tive in such an unselfish course, but I have had the honor and 
the privilege of meeting the people of the Seventh District of 
‘Tennessee and found that there is nowhere a more generous 
and patriotic constituency. e 

They are accustomed to give their best men to the service of 
their country, among them a President of the United States. 
And so, loyal to high principle and in devotion to their country, 
they returned LEMUEL PurLLIes Papoerr time and time again, 
and in my opinion if he had not died they would have returned 
him over and over as long as he desired to serve here. They, 
with all of us, can be proud of the fruits of his labor—a Navy 
second to none in the world. 

He was a lover of peace, but he was not satisfied merely to 
talk about it in terms of generalities. He took action to guar- 
antee peace for this country by building up a Navy which as 
long as it is maintained on the basis he advocated will insure 
our shores and land against attack or invasion by any hostile 
force. 

No one can estimate the number of lives his work saved in 
the late war, but this much we do know: that when time came 
for us to send over hundreds of thousands, yes, millions of boys 
to the other side, our Navy—his Navy—was ready and able to 
convey those boys across the perilous seas, surrounded on every 
hand by impending danger, without the loss of a single life. 
Many a mother’s heart is duly grateful that her boy was taken 
over and brought back without disaster upon that ocean voyage. 
His efforts in behalf of an adequate Navy made this great 
achievement possible, and as long as that war is remembered 
LEMUEL PHIIMArs Papcerr will be remembered also. 

His glory and the glory of his work belongs not to his district 
alone, nor to his State or party. It constitutes an accomplish- 
ment of a real American statesman, and Americans, wherever 
they may be, will take a just pride in the contributions he 
made to the advancement and welfare of our country. 


Mr. TURNER took the chair as Speaker pro tempore, 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I have been associated with 
Mr. Papcetr for many years, but it so chanced that we were 
neyer thrown together on any committee or in any official way, 
nor did our paths ever cross much socially, so that I never 
became personally intimate with him. Such intimacy is very 
much a matter of accident here, for the membership of the 
House is so large and the committee work is so exclusive that 
you are very apt to form a close friendship only with those 
whose line of work, by the lottery of appointments to com- 
mittees, runs in the same channels as yours. Still, Mr. PADGETT 
was a man of such prominence that every one in the House 
would have a clear opinion about him, and he and I were here 
so many years together that our personal friendship was strong, 
though not intimate. 

What I recently said about another Member of the House, 
that the best way to gain respect and confidence and leader- 
ship here was to show that you are thoroughly informed on 
the subjects which you discuss, was illustrated by the career 
of Mr. Papcerr. He was for years a member of the Com- 
mittee on Nayal Affairs, and in the eyes of the House became 
identified with that committee. He was its chairman during 


the World War, when the importance of that committee rose 
to its climax and when its activity was so great and incessant, 
and he early convinced the House that he was a master of his 
subject. He could explain and clarify the most abstruse naval 
problems. He must have worked indefatigably to achieve such 
familiarity with his very comprehensive sphere of duty and 
he won the complete confidence of the House and a position 
of leadership in his line that was undisputed. And afterwards, 
when his party had lost control of the House and he was no 
longer chairman of the committee, he was always listened to 
with attention and respect, and his opinion always carried 
weight. He was faithful in his duty, was always courteous 
and kindly in his bearing, was reasonable and considerate and 
friendly when in charge of legislation, and I counted him one 
of the strongest and most influential Members of the House, 
and felt toward him warm friendship and sincere respect. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, a number of 
gentlemen who are unavoidably absent and could not be present 
to-day have expressed to me and others of the delegation a 
desire to have an opportunity of paying their tributes to our 
late colleague. I therefore ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have permission to extend their remarks in the 
RECORD., 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that all Members may have the oppor- 
tunity of extending their remarks in the Recorp on our deceased 
colleague. Is there objection? 

There was no objection.. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, in addition to the 
general leave to extend their own remarks I desire to ask per- 
mission that I may be permitted to extend my remarks by in- 
cluding editorials and utterances from the home paper of our 
late colleague. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee resumed the chair as Speaker 
pro tempore, 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues who 
have preceded me, many of whom had the privilege of serving 
with him for a longer period than I, have perhaps touched 
every phase of the character and service of our distinguished 
and beloved former colleague whom we are now honoring. How- 
ever, my admiration and affection for him were such that I de- 
sire to add a few thoughts to the beautiful and merited tributes 
which have already been paid him, and every word of which I 
fully indorse. 

These truthful tributes to his qualities and achievements were 
made possible by the fact that LEMUEL P. PADGETT was a good 
man in every sense of the word. He was a man of the very 
highest integrity, a man of the loftiest ideals, a man of the 
most exemplary habits. Ee was a genuine, unfaltering Chris- 
tian in the truest sense of that word. 

As has already been stated, he was devoted to the members 
of his family and each member of his family was equally de- 
yoted to him. If I were required to characterize Mr. PADGETT 
and his services by one word, I believe that I would employ 
the word fidelity—fidelity to his own higher self, fidelity to his 
own household, fidelity to his friends, fidelity to his ideals, 
fidelity to his country, fidelity to the right, and fidelity to his 
God, 

Ever patient and tolerant, yet he never wavered between 
right and wrong. . 

Dignified, deliberate, well poised always, yet Mr. Pape 
possessed and exercised the quiet and determined zeal of a 
crusader in any cause to which he devoted himself. Kindly, 
polite, courteous, extremely modest, yet he was a strong man, 
a man of definite opinions, a man of positive convictions, and 
with the full courage of those convictions. Reaching his con- 
clusions after careful investigation and mature deliberation, 
he always felt sure of his ground and acted accordingly. 

Together with a few others present I had the privilege of 
participating in the last sad rites paid to our departed colleague 
at his home in Columbia, Tenn. The high esteem in which 
he was held by his own fellow citizens was convincingly manl- 
fested by the vast concourse of people who gathered from the 
uttermost borders of his county and from various other sections 
of the State to pay a last tribute to his memory. I likewise had 
the privilege on that occasion of attending memorial exercises 
held by the members of the bar of Columbia and of Maury 
County. His former associates at the bar, his lifelong neigh- 
bors, expressed their estimate of his character and achieve- 
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ments. They dwelt upon a somewhat different phase than 
that which has been discussed to-day. They spoke of him as 
the lawyer, as the neighbor, as the citizen, and I never heard 
more beautiful, more tender ‘tributes paid to any man than 
were paid to him on that oceasion by different members of his 
bar, 
I had many intimate personal talks with Mr. Papaert, in 
which we discussed personal matters, as well as official matters, 
and each of those interviews served to enhance the exalted 
opinion, the very great admiration, and the profound respect 
which I had for this great man. In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to state that LEMUEL P, Pancerr lived ‘a life of great 
usefulness, and left a rich heritage to his family, to his district, 
to his State, and to his country. 


Mr. DUPRÉ. Mr. Speaker, Alfred Tennyson, coming to the 
Laureateship on the death of William Wordsworth, boasted, 
in a memorable line, that he wore the laurel “ greener from the 
brow of him who uttered nothing base,” and so he, who now 
represents the Seventh District of Tennessee in this Chamber 
(and those who come after him) may likewise boast that he 
occupies a seat richer and more honored for that it was once 
filled by the man whom we praise and mourn to-day. 

LEMUEL PHILLIPS PapGetr was for 22 consecutive years a mem- 
ber of this House. His service, always characterized by conspicu- 
ous ability, indefatigable industry, and the strictest fidelity to 
duty, covered a wide range of activity, including membership on 
the National Monetary Commission and Regency of the Smith- 
sonian Institution—large honors both. But his greatest work was 
done in behalf of the American Navy, with whose development and 
achievement his name will be forever indissolubly linked. His 
was the task, as Chairman of the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs during the World War and in the years immediately 
preceding it, to see to it that the Navy was ready to do its part 
when called upon. How well he performed that task is shown 
by the wonderful record which our Navy earned during the 
great struggle. Nor did that interest lapse with the end of 
the war, or when he ‘became the ranking minority member of 
the committee. One of the last great offices that he rendered 
was when he fought the attempt made less than a year ago by 
well-meaning, though misguided, men, who sought to reduce the 
Navy and its personnel to a point that was perilous to national 
safety and defense. 

It is a singular tribute to the broad and patriotic outlook of 
this brave and conscientious man, and to the intelligence of his 
constituency and its just confidence in him as its representa- 
tive, that such ardent belief in.and support of the Navy came 
from a man who was born in the interior, lived constantly in 
the town of his birth, and represented a district far from the 
coast line, whose people might well have been excused had they 
failed to grasp the necessity for and the importance of a strong, 
well-balanced Navy, not only in time of war but in time of 
peace. There is but little credit due us who live on and near 
the sea for our support of such a Navy. In the nature of 
things, its necessity appeals to us, and we have, in our legisla- 
tive efforts in behalf of a defensive but fighting fleet, the 
warmest support of those who put us in office, but here was 
a man who was born and lived all his life in Columbia, Tenn., 
far from the possible arena of naval contest, who represented 
a people whose immediate and actual security was not de- 
pendent in any local sense on the Navy, yet who saw with clear 
vision how important an adjunct to national life the Navy 
was to the whole country. He discarded all possibility of dam- 
aging results to his own political fortunes; he never wavered, 
and, with the earnestness of his convictions, the completeness 
of his knowledge of the subject, and the respect which his high 
personal character inspired, remained to the end, with ‘the 
approval of his people, a fearless advocate of a strong American 
Navy. Those who have seen Mr. Pangerr in charge of the great 
Navy supply bills can never forget the patience, the thorough- 
ness, the tact, yet the frankness and openness, with which he 
handled these great measures, and, true to his nature, he dis- 
played these same qualities when he was in the political 
minority. 

Mr. Pabarrr was one of the first men whom I met when I 
came to Washington more than twelve years ago. My mother 
and sister and I went to live at the old Dewey Hotel, where 
many Congressmen then resided, and where Mr. Pavcerr and 
his dear wife, to whom our sympathies flow out so largely on 
this occasion, made their home. I have very delightful recol- 
lections of ‘those two or three years at that hostelry, where, 
for instance, I came to know and love George Legaré, of South 
Carolina, who, after an heroic struggle, succumbed to disease, 
and where I first made the acquaintance and afterwards the 
enduring friendship of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Forpnesz], whose voluntary retirement from this body is a 


matter of universal regret to his colleagues, a personal regret 
ito me, and a distinct loss to his country. 

Thrown in that way with Mr. Pancerr I early came to ad- 
mire him, and as my revered colleague from Louisiana, the late 
General Estopinal, with whom I was on the closest terms of 
friendship, was on the Naval Affairs Committee with Mr. PAD- 
GETT ‘and regarded him highly and agreed with him in the 
actions of that committee, I came to know him more intimately, 
The closer one was brought to him and the better one knew him, 
the more one came to esteem and respect him, and so when, in 
my enforced absence from Washington I read in my home papers 
of his death I felt a sense of real sorrow which I will bear with 
me always, and which I poorly, but sincerely, record to-day. 

The first time I ever heard Mr. Pavarerr speak was on the oc- 
casion of services like these held on the floor of this House in 
memory of that beloved Louisianian, the late Senator Samuel 
Douglas McEnery. His address on that occasion impressed me 
deeply. I have often thought of what he said that morning. I 
recently found same in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 
26, 1911, and I can not better close this tribute to LEMUEL PHI- 
LIPS Pancerr than by quoting a brief passage from his remarks 
on that day, which seems so applicable to him: 


He was a-man of broad pathies. He had humanitarian views, 


‘tion, truly. vou mean the shedding of the habiliments of flesh 
ition. He has ascended a considerable height on the mountain side of 
‘knowledge and ef information and of learning; and from his view- 


point he was enabled to look out far and wide and have a large vision 
of the activities of men, the energies of life, and the sympathies of the 
‘brotherhood of man; and to these he measured up nobly and grandly. 
But, Mr. Speaker, he is gone—they say “dead.” If you mean de- 
istruction, no. If you mean annihilation, 8 If you mean transi- 
tion, y. If you mean the shedding of the habiliments of flesh, 
that hamper and circumscribe and limit the possibilities, the hopes, the 
aspirations of the human soul and the human lif Into 
ia larger, better, more glorious ‘life, where the responsibility shall be 
| , where opportunity shall be larger, where our capacity shall 
gone. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I can not drift 
Beyond His love and care, 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, there are many present here to- 
day who knew Mr. Pabarrr for a longer time than I had, but 
during the five years when we were associated together here, I 
knew him well. I saw him and talked with him almost daily 
during the sessions of Congress. 

I learned to love him. He was kind, gentle, and thoughtful 
ïn his personal contact with his friends. He was helpful to a 
mew Member, and ‘those who profited by his kindly advice will 
always be deeply grateful. I have known no one here who had 
a sounder judgment on public questions. 

It was a great privilege to have been here during the war 
at the time he was chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs 
and hear him present the war-time needs of our Navy. He 
knew better than any other Member of Congress about our 
Navy. Fortunate was our country that it had a servant so 
well equipped for so great a service and at so critical a time. 
The huge bills he presented to the House were fully, clearly, 
and carefully explained. There were few who differed after 
he finished his speeches. 

There have been few chairmen of great committees who have 
had the same confidence of the whole membership of the House 
as did Mr. Papcerr. Tennessee was proud of his record. It 
was a beautiful sight to see the great crowds of neighbors, 
friends, and home folks pay tribute to this great man when his 
body was taken to his home city, there to rest in its final 
resting place. 

There comes a feeling of great grief when friends and col- 
leagues of this noble man guther to pay tribute to his memory. 
We grieve because a beloved colleague has been taken from us, 
never to return; because the Nation has lost a faithful servant; 
because the State of Tennessee has lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens—we grieve with the son and daughter who 
are left without a father; we shed tears of grief for the lonely, 
loving wife who was left behind. 

But there is a satisfaction to his friends and loved ones, 
because we know he was taken only after a long life of service, 
and that his soul is at peace, and his body rests in the soil he 
loved and near the people who loved him. 


Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr Speaker, I have come 
here to-day to say a few words of tribute to the memory of my 
deceased friend. 

When I first came to Congress, Mr. Pabonrr and I boarded ‘at 
‘the same place, and from that circumstance I came to know 
him well early in my service. During the long years which 
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followed, this early acquaintance ripened into a genuine friend- 
ship, which grew stronger with the years. r 

In 1898 the country was thrilled by the performances of our 
Navy in the Spanish War, and the national heroes who came 
out of that war were sailors. Every boy knew the names of 
the ships of Dewey's fleet and his famous command to Captain 
Gridley became the correct formula with which to start all the 
games on the college green. 

Just before I came to Congress, under the compulsion of 
this all-pervading sentiment, in common with well nigh every- 
body else, I read Captain Mahan’s book on the Influence of 
Sea Power in History.” This hardened my enthusiasm into a 
fixed conviction, and I became an advocate of what we then 
called a big Navy. 

In the Fifty-ninth Congress Mr. Paboxrr was assigned to the 
Committee on Naval Aaffirs and became at once a deep student 
of all the details of that service, and I became his pupil. It 
was, no doubt, in some sense due to this fact that I was 
attracted to him early in my service und came to know him 
more intimately than it is usually given us to know those 
with whom we here serve. 

We live in an age of specialists, and this is true in this 
House as elsewhere. Except in rare and exceptional instances, 
the men who render the best service in this House are special- 
ists in some one branch of legislative activity. 

When Mr. Papcrerr became a minority Member of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, he set himself the task of mastering 
the subject, and few men have had more marked success. 

Always conservative—too conservative, I sometimes thought, 
in the first few years of his service when in private conversa- 
tion I frequently matched my enthusiasm against his knowl- 
edge—he was nevertheless always a steadfast advocate of 
adequate naval preparedness and equipment. He was not a 
frequent speaker, and during the first 10 years of his service 
he rarely spoke except on the general subject of the Navy, and 
usually to some particular phase of that subject to which he 
had devoted much thought and study. 

During this period, he and I were members of a con- 
gressional party which visited the Hawaiian Islands. As 
always happens on such occasions, there were many calls for 
speeches as we traveled through the islands, and I then dis- 


covered, what I had not suspected before, that he was one of 


the readiest and most felicitous extempore speakers in 
Congress. 

There were two characteristics, or attributes, or, maybe I 
should say qualities, which gave him power as a debater in 
this House, where I believe speakers are more nearly put to 
the acid test than anywhere else on earth. 

He never entered a debate on any subject that he had not 
thoroughly studied, if I may not say—mastered. He knew the 
facts, and we all know the full import of that meaningful 
statement. Without a knowledge of the facts, no debater can 
succeed before an audience of intelligence and intellectual in- 
tegrity. With it few can be vanquished. 

The other quality was an unruffled spirit. There was never 
a truer saying and nowhere so thoroughly verified as here than 
the old adage, “ Whom the gods wish to destroy, they first 
make mad.” It was evident to all of us who watched him on 
this floor that the gods had no wish to destroy him. 

His powers of self-control were put to the test of fire when 
he was chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee. Few bills 
were discussed with so much spirit and bitterness as the bills 
he reported in the soul-trying years from August 1, 1914, when 
the European War broke out, and the 6th of April, 1917, when 
the flames of that frightful conflagration at last involved us. 
Crimination and recrimination were the order of the day; 
words which he had spoken in the piping times of peace were 
quoted to show his inconsistency now when the furies had 
filled this turbulent earth with a breed of new, unwelcomed, and 
perplexing difficulties; but through it all he kept his head, and 
better still he kept his temper. Unkind, ungenerous, and un- 
friendly thrusts, and sometimes from his own party associates, 
were parried by the retort courteous; and assaults vehement, 
vigorous, and ill-tempered were met only with that cold logic 
which knowledge alone can beget. 

When the historian of the future comes to write the legis- 
lative history of the Great War and studies the record Mr. 
Pavcerr made as chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
not alone in those sad and bitter months when we were 
passing through the fiery ordeal, but of the trying years im- 
mediately preceding, his name will be written high upon the 
scroll of honorable achievement. 

Hard study had equipped him for the task, and when 
opportunity knocked, though accompanied by direful possi- 


bilities, he was ready for the high responsibility and met it 
well 


And so he won his spurs, and his fair fame 

So hedged about, so buttressed and steel ribbed 
With truth, withstood the shafts of weaker fiber 
And will endure. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, our Heavenly Father, in His in- 
finite wisdom, on the 2d day of August, 1922, removed from the 
ranks of earthly endeavor Hon. LEMUEL PHILLIPS Pangerr, late 
a Representative in Congress from the State of Tennessee. 

By his death his native State lost a loyal and gifted son, the 
Federal Government a conscientious and patriotic legislator, his 
family a loving and deyoted husband and father, his associates 
a steadfast and sympathetic friend. To perpetuate his cherished 
memory and testify to his lofty ideals and the veneration in 
which he was held by his colleagues in Congress it is my privi- 
lege—sad, indeed, when I contemplate the loss of my friend, yet 
happy when I review his noble life and brilliant record—to offer 
in affectionate remembrance this tribute to the character, aspi- 
rations, and achievements of our late associate, LEMUEL PHIL- 
Lips PapGeTr—a gentleman of exalted principles and unsullied 
honor, cultured and hospitable—whose honesty of purpose, sin- 
cerity of motives, kindness of heart, and courtesy of manner 
endeared him to all who enjoyed the privilege of his friendship. 

As a consistent party man Mr. Papcerr had the confidence 
of his party associates and was loyal in his fealty and devotion 
to Democratie doctrines. While a strong partisan in politics, 
he was always fair and magnanimous to his political opponents 
and his actions were free from malice or vindictiveness. 

Mr. Papcrerr was appointed a member of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs of the House of Representatives in the first ses- 
sion of the Fifty-ninth Congress and was its chairman from the 
Sixty-second to the Sixty-fifth Congress, inclusive. His service 
on the committee covered a period of 18 years, and during that 
time more constructive legislation was enacted for the Navy 
than at any other period of its history. 

He was one of the best-informed men on naval affairs in 
Congress, and members of the committee, as well as Members 
of the House, were guided by his mature judgment and accepted 
his views as the advice of an expert. He had a remarkably 
retentive memory and could quote laws bearing on naval matters 
that had been enacted many years previously. Under his 
chairmanship the bill carrying the greatest amount of money 
ever appropriated for naval purposes was enacted into law. 
Believing in a strong, adequate Navy, prepared for any emerg- 
ency, it was ever his hope that peace, not war, should mark 
its history. 

The paths of his public life were crowned with honors and 
vested with responsibilities and opportunities. Modesty and 
self-effacement were prevailing traits of his character and no 
stain of personal greed or private profit ever marred his record. 
His hands were never soiled by the betrayal of a public or 
private trust. He served his State and his Nation for the serv- 
ice he might render, free from selfishness or ostentation, While 
not a great orator he possessed strength of expression and 
exerted an influence borne of respect, intelligence, and energy- 
With an unclouded intellect and intrepid patriotism there was 
combined sound reasoning and mature judgment. With in- 
difference to the plaudits of his fellows, one act accomplished, 
he proceeded quietly to another. His life and services are a 
fitting example and inspiration for the emulation of those who 
follow after, for in him was personified a life that was worthily 
lived. In his death his constituents lost a courteous, faithful, 
and efficient representative; his State a most distinguished citi- 
zen; his country an able and honorable statesman, and his 
colleagues a beloved associate. 

We live In deeds, not years; in thoughts not breaths; 
In feelings. not in figures on a dial. 
We sho count the time by heart throbs, 


He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I can not recall the exact time 
when I first saw Mr. Papcerr, but my memory is impressed 
with the last time I saw him. Then my fears were aroused lest 
I might not see him again. The same cheerfulness which was 
one of his attractive features remained with him. We stood in 
his office door, where we had often stood, talking of the work 
which we had before us. Evidently he thought we would meet 
again. I bade him good-by, feeling that our separation was final 
and that death might create the separation. While I am writ- 
ing these lines I am wondering why the feeling which I have 
spoken of should have possessed me. Neither his manner nor 
his speech indicated apprehension. Death had not yet put its 
cross upon his face and his smile was not made to disarm me. 
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I have witnessed the uneven struggle which one afflicted as 
he was always makes with the enemy of life, yet his going 
away forever shocked me as it did few others, because of the 
close official relationship which we had, covering a period of 
nearly two decades. Death not only stings the living, but 
leaves a lonesome feeling, which anyone who knew LEMUEL P. 
Papcetr well is bound to have. Not merely a loss of ordinary 
association, but the breaking of a tie made while serving in a 
common cause with similar views and purposes, bent upon 
reaching the same objective. 

We worked together side by side for 16 long years, differing 
at times, but only upon the road which we should take to reach 
a given point. Well, did he know his lesson? Never in that 
whole period did he fail once, because his ideals were high 
and always within his reach. He was the best-informed man 
upon any subject he discussed I have ever seen. All of us who 
stop to recall our experience with him will agree that he never 
assumed a leadership unless the subject involved was one 
with which he had had much to do. It was then that his re- 
markable memory aided him in his clear and logical reasoning, 
which brought conviction to his listeners, because all men who 
knew him had confidence in the accuracy of his speech, as 
well as in its sincerity. 

During his long service here he either wrote or assisted 
others in writing every law affecting the Navy, both persons 
and things. Many of these laws which he constructed prac- 
tically alone will be known by his name, as they should be, and 
will stand unrepealed and not materially amended for all time 
to come. The most noticeable service of this distinguished man 
was rendered between 1915 and 1919. He was during that 
period, as he had been for several years prior, the chairman 
of the House Naval Affairs Committee. Upon him came the 
great work of preparing the Navy for the war. The personnel 
had to be reorganized and the implements had to be provided. 
Those of us now living and who worked with him stand as wit- 
nesses to the enormous amount of work which he accomplished 
in the most masterful way. It fills volumes and will be a 
constant speaking witness for ail time to come of the patriotism 
of our friend and the inestimable value of the service which he 
rendered his Government during its trying times. 

Mr. PaApGetr was a delightful companion, naturally unselfish, 
helpful to others, and always willing to divide honors with 
those not fully deserving to be considered in their division. If 
he had pleasures before him he asked others to share in them. 
He was mild of manner, modest in his conduct, and without the 
bitterness of speech oftentimes found in one as learned as he. 
He was never impatient with the ignorant, and always imparted 
his unusual knowledge without embarrassment to him who 
sought it. 

While I write this somewhat incoherent comment upon his 
public service I am reminded constantiy of the precision with 
which he always spoke and the directness he employed in reach- 
ing the point involved. I am not overstating his capabilities 
when I say that no man within my knowledge has ever shown 
such dissecting powers as were at his command. His com- 
mittee associates appealed to him on every occasion to take 
the tangles out of measures which seemed to them unintelligible. 
He was a student, and acquired his knowledge, as all truly 
learned men acquire theirs, by work and reflection. He was as 
well acquainted with the technical features of naval law and 
naval regulation as he was with those which any of us could 
readily understand. He knew the name of every warship, its 
dimensions, and its destructive power; he could compare them 
with similar ships of other nations without assistance from mili- 
tary men. He had at hand the numbers of officers in different 
grades, and was as well acquainted with their efficiency as the 
service itself. He was a wise legislator, in that he possessed a 
correct vision of what was necessary to be done in order to 
furnish the Government with its needful defense. While some 
of his associates differed at times with him, many of us are 
now convinced of the strength of his judgment. All in all, he 
was the best of us engaged in a common undertaking. 

He had many virtues; the most prominent of them, his 
domestic life, was a model and will stand as worthy of imita- 
tion. His devotion to his family was apparent at all times. His 
love for it was manifested upon proper occasions, and fully and 
sincerely reciprocated. I have noticed many instances of his 
devotion to his wife and son when he thought of their comfort 
and not of his own. His sorrows were many; but he always 
suffered alone, without intruding them upon strangers with the 
expectation of receiving their consolation. 

Without affectation it can be truthfully said of our long- 
time friend that he was a tireless and intelligent worker in his 
country’s service, positively appreciated by both his constituency 
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and his fellow associates. His country owes him much for that 
faithful service rendered by its intelligent and industrious 
servant. 


Mr. RIORDAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with sadness that I rise 
to pay my tribute to my friend Hon. LEMUEL P. PADGETT. I 
have known him since my service in this House began. For 10 
years I have served with him on the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House and there learned to love and respect him in a 
high degree. 

He was a man of kindly, gentle disposition; he was a sincere 
and faithful friend; he was a master of legislation; he was a 
tireless, indefatigable worker; he was a most capable and 
efficient chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee during the 
most critical times in the history of the Navy and of the Na- 
tion; and he never lost an opportunity to render to the Navy 
intelligent service and his every assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, words can not express the value of the service 
that Mr. Papcerr renderéd to his district, his State, the Navy, 
and to his country during his service here. He was the most 
kindly hearted man I ever knew; always genial, courteous, 
modest, and of even temper, and, by his complete knowledge of 
naval problems, was always listened to, and his opinions always 
carried attention and respect. 

As I stood at his open grave at Rose Hill Cemetery, in the 
beautiful little city of Columbia, Tenn., where his mortal re- 
mains were laid away by loving hands in presence of a vast 
concourse of his neighbors, friends, and constituents, I hoped 
that his memory would long last in his district and his people 
long remember that they had given in him to his country a 
really great chairman of the great Naval Committee of this 
House at a time when the need thereof was so great. 

May he rest in peace till we are all summoned to answer the 
great roll call, when he will meet so many who loved him here. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tions heretofore adopted, the House will stand adjourned until 
12 o’clock to-morrow. 

Accordingly (at 2 o’clock and 24 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, January 22, 1923, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


SENATE, 
Monpay, January 22, 1923. 
(Legislative day of Sunday, January 21, 1923.) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 


NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER. 


The Secretary, George A. Sanderson, read the following com- 


munication : 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1923. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. luvixn 
L. Lenroot, a Senator from the State of Wisconsin, to perform the 
duties of the Chair this legislative day. 

ALBERT B. CUMMINS, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. LENROOT thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
CALL OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gerry McKinley Shortridge 
Ball Hale McLean Smith 
Borah Harreld McNary Smoot 
Brookhart Harris Moses Spencer 
Broussard Harrison Neison Stanfield 
Calder Heflin ew Stanley 
Capper Johnson Nicholson Sterliug 
Caraway Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Swanson 

olt Jones, Wash. Norris Townsend 
Couzens Kellogg Oddie Trammell 

lberson Keyes Overman Walsh, Mass. 

Cu Kin; Pepper Waish, Mont. 
Dial Lad Phipps Warren 
Ernst Lenroot Pittman Watson 
Fletcher Lodge Poindexter Weller 
France McCormick Ransdell Wiliams 
Frelinghuysen McCumber eed, Pa. Willis 
George McKellar Sheppard 


1923. 
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Mr. WILLIS. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Pomerens] on account of illness. I wish 
this announcement to stand for the day. 

Mr. SPENCER. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. WapsworrnH] is detained at a hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations on the War Department 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


DEPARTMENTAL USE OF AUTOMOBILES. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate two com- 
munications from the chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, in response to Senate Resolution 399, agreed to January 
6, 1923, relative to the number and use of automobiles by the 
United States Shipping Board and the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, respectively, both within 
and without the District of Columbia, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

SENATOR FROM NEVADA. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER presented the certificate of the 
Governor of Nevada certifying to the election of KEY PITTMAN 
as a Senator from the State of Nevada for the term beginning 
March 4, 1923, which was read and ordered to be placed on file, 
as follows: 

STATE oF NBVADA, 
Ezecutive Department. 

Whereas at the general election held in the State of Nevada on the 
Tth day of November, 1922, Key PITTMAN was duly elected to the 
office of Senator from the State of Nevada and to represent said State 
in the Senate in the Congress of the United States for the term of 
six F in March, 1923. 

ow: therefore, I, Emmet D. Boyle, . —— ut the State of Nevada, 
by the 8 m me vested by the constitution and laws thereof, do 
hereby commission him, the said Key PITTMAN, Senator in the Congress 
of the United States from the State of Nevada, and authorize him to 
dischi®ge the duties of said office 8 to law, and to hold and 
enjoy the same, together with all the pow rivileges, and emolu- 
ments Marr once appertaining, for the term poly a 8 

In imony whereof I have 3 set my hand and caused the 
great oat of Beate to be affixed, at Carson City, this 26th day of De- 


cember, A. D. 1 
[SEAL,] EmMer D. BOYL 
Governor of the State of Nevada. 


Grorce BRopigan 
Secretary of State. 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS. 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent to present a tele- 
gram from the bankers of Yakima County, Wash., asking for 
the stabilization of prices of farm products. I ask that the 
telegram, together with the names of the senders, be printed 
in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed 

in the Recoxp, as follows: 
LWestern Union telegram.) 
YAKIMA, WASH., January 19, 1923. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND CONGRESS, 
Washington, D: 0.: 

We, 25 undersigned bankers of a county of Yakima, Wash., claim 
that it is practically impossible for bankers or the Government to 
finance * without stabilization of prices. 

ee ty Bankers W. L. Boomer, Sunn de, Wash. ; 
A, L. Thielle, Grandview, Wash. ; J. E. 88. Mabton, 
W ** J. figs A Po 


By the governor: 


‘ash.; H. E. Schneider, Outlook 
Granger; L. H. 


Wash. Fh E. McGrath, Moxee C 
pare Wa sh.; C. H. 
a. T, Hodges, Yakima, Wash, ; H. Stanley Coffin, Yakima, 
‘ash. 
COAL SHORTAGE tN NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I send to the desk and ask 
to have printed in the Recor a resolution unanimously adopted 
at a public meeting held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Mass., Sun- 
day, January 21, for the purpose of protesting the present 
coal shortage in New England and asking for action by the 
Government to relieve the distressing situation which now 
exists. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

Whereas it is published that large quantities of American anthracite 
coal are being sh poea to Canada and there retailed at $2 to $7 less a 
ton than here: Therefore be it 

n n TAR RAe citizens of Boston assembled in historie Fanevil 
possible. the Senate of these United States to enact with all 

ble hi pages necessary legislation that will er the Presi- 


dent to suthecine an embargo prohibiting the exporta of anthracite 
coal, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move that this resolution 
be treated in the nature of a petition and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I also send to the desk and 
ask to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the same com- 
mittee an important communication from the president of the 
City of Lynn Chamber of Commerce, calling attention to cer- 
tain abuses and hardships suffered by the people of New Eng- 
land due to shortage of coal and the inferior qualities of coal 
now being sold to consumers. I hope some legislation along 
the line suggested may be speedily enacted. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed in the Ryconb, as follows: 

LINN eap Ty 833 my 
Lynn, Mass., Jan „ 
Ion. Davio I. Wars wig cal 


Oare of United ed Biates Senate, 8 D. meas 


My Dran Senator Walsh: Mr. William Ir., the ere 
of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce during Fain * has been th 
State coal administrator for Lynn, Mass, 

. of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce, I have nat- 

close to the whol th 


very 
bean of this contact, come 
as a nation should positively and without delay establish heating 
standards per ton for both oo and bituminous coal in a way 
that nee coal at the mines will be shipped out according to these 


. — and never should be permitted 22. by an intelligent Christian 
ation. 

In the smal] amount of anthracite coal that comes into Lynn only 
about 65 per cent of it is 5 fuel; the rest of it is iF a fire- 
proof variety that refuses to burn in any event. As for the bituminous 
coal that comes here, it is in even worse condition. I doubt, after 
having experience with A ge 11 laints that have been sent in durin. 
the past few months, if per cent of it is combustible an 
heat-producing. It is tun“ of f dirt, og — and rock, 
erable qualities of fuel have been o ble only in 
sible quantities and at a price that is so fabulous that only the thy 
and influential citizens, itical or otherwise, are able to obtain 
enough to keep warm. — and bumbler citizens of the com- 
munity are paying anywhere 
so miserable in quality that it should never have been shi 
the mines in any event. 

These abu 1 believe, can only be corrected by yee legis- 
lation; no sin State can attempt it without being disciplined by 
the mine owners or operators for such an effort. 

I ourney hope; and the ple in this 2 district earnestly hope, 
that you oe » able to introduce, advocate, and encourage some 
national legis tion that will prevent this kind of so-called coal from 
being sold to consumers for heating 

bie aU best wishes to you in this effort, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


Raven S. BAUER, 
President Lynn Ohamber of Commerce. 


SILVER. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I ask leave to have published in the RECORD 
a letter which I have written to.the governor of my State rela- 
tive to silver legislation. I make that request in order not to 
take up the time of the Senate in discussing the matter here on 
the floor. 

There being no objection, the communication was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Unirep STATES SENATE, 
Washington, January 17, 1923. 
8 Emmer D. Boris, 
Reno, Nev. 

Drar GOVERNOR : I Tavos your criticism of my views with rd to 
the silver situation and sed gern ae pending in the United 
States Senate. The l on now 15 = follows: 

Resolution prepared by the comm — mining congress and 
introduced by Senator NICHOLSON, prodi as 1 Concurrent Reso- 
lution 31, = ore of which I Inclose. 

‘A bill introduced by Senator Kine, of Utah, known as S. 4277, to 

the Treasury rtment to sell the remaining eighty millions 
of dollars autho: for sale under the vies ct. 


fiat 


j 
sell it at a dollar an ounce. In ps azs 5 we have go provide 
a market at a dollar an ounce Treasury Department 
sell it for a dollar an ounce. 

Tbe Nicholson resolution offers the foundation for 8 but, in 
my opinion, the authority ted the commission is totally inadequate 
to accom any 8 esults It simply authorizes a commission 

inted by the: President to use its influence to ety the price of 

ver and to confer with the foreign governments for th and 

to report back to the President its recommendations. is es in my 
opinion, would mean nothing except the delaying of bon, io action. 

At a recent 2 on the resolution before the Committee on Mines 
and Mining, I presented 8 criticisms and stated that when the 
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committee went into executive session I would offer amendments to the 


resolution empowering the committee to inve: all conditions af- 
fecting the production, reduction, refining, marketing, sale, and use of 
8 and silver, and to this end granting unto the commission authority 
o subpena and administer oaths to witnesses and to take such other 
steps as will discover practices discriminatory against the gold and 
silver mining 5 
It seems useless, if not absurd, to attempt to Induce foreign govern- 
ments to agree on a-price for silver at a dollar an ounce or above that 

rice so long as the price of silver in the world market is below a 
Zolſar un ounce and the price is absolutely and arbitrarily fixed by a 
committee of London brokers with the sanction and support of the 
British Government. 

We have got to raise and maintain the world price of silver at or 
above a dollar an ounce before we can hope for international! stabiliza- 
tion of silver at eag price above a dollar an ounce. In my opinion, it 

easy to accomplish this. The world production of silver is small. 
Great efforts to increase its production to any extent have failed. The 
average annual production over a riod of 20 years of 5 
170,000,000 ounces is an insignificant quantity by comparison wi 
other products that are being successfully stabilized through industrial 
organization. The ease with which such an organization could be 
successfully organized is apparans when we realize that over 90 per 
cent of the production of the world is in the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, and over 90 per cent of this production is controlled by 
citizens and corporations of the United States. As a matter of fact, 
the great bulk of this production is controlled by 10 or 15 institutions. 

The vice president of the American Smelting & Refining Co., at a 
recent hearing before the Committee on Mines and Mining, testified 
that they had been unable to form a selling and credit association up 
to the present time because of the banks being opposed to lending the 
necessary capital upon silver bullion. It is impossible for me to con- 
ceive of any reason in . of such a statement. I know of no bet- 
ter security In the world than silver bullion at 40 cents an ounce. 

This same witness testified that it would probably take $10,000,000 
or more to finance such a corporation. The capital could be raised 
upon American bullion alone based on a value of 15 cents an ounce. 

The real reason, in my opinion, for the failure of the organization is 
that the smelter companies have failed to give their aid to the organi- 
zation of such an association. In fact, the smelters control the mar- 
keting of the great bulk of the production of the silver of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. he vice president of the American 
Smelting & Refining Co., in the testimony that I have referred to, ad- 
mitted that the smelter companies were not particularly interested in 
the price of silver. as they pay the producers the market poaa and 
sell it at the market price. This statement explains the whole situ- 


ation. 

It is grossly selfish and unfair for the smelter companies to main- 
tain this attitude. Public sentiment in the gold and silver mining 
States will not tolerate it. The smelter companies can be induced to 
give their aid to the o ization, maintenance, and operation of a 
eredit and selling association for silver. It should be within the power 
of such a commission, and it should be the duty of such a commission, 
to present such inducements to the smelter companies as would bring 
about an early organization of such an association. If necessary, I in- 
tend to present these inducements myself whether I am a member of 
a committee or a commission authorized for such purpose or not. 

In my opinion, American silver will never again go below a dollar 
an ounce. This opinion is based upon these facts: The limited occur- 
rence of silver in nature; the small production; the great demand; the 
ineyitable increase in demand with the growth of industry and com- 
merce in China, in India, and in South America; and the control of the 
world marketing of silver by an American orgunization. 


Sincerely, 
Key PITTMAN, 
(Copy to Nevada Mine Operators’ Association.) 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. NELSON presented resolutions of the Clay County 
(Minn.) National Farm Loan Association, both approving and 
disapproving of sundry proposed amendments to the Federal 
farm loan act, which were referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

He also presented a concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of Minnesota, favoring the granting of a per capita allowance 
by the Federal Government for the relief of the Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, as follows: 

A concurrent resolution requesting the Congress and the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs of the United States to grant relief to the Chippewa 
Indians of Minnesota. 

Whereas by reason of crop failures and unusually low prices for farm 
82 thari 725 widespread suffering among the Chippewa Ind in 

nhesota ; 

Whereas the funds held in trust for them by the United States is 
sufficient for the purpose hereinafter stated: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate of the State of Minnesota (the house of rep- 
rese;:tatives alee gtd t the Congress and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs of the United States be, and hereby are, requested to 


make each Indian of the Minnesota Chippewa be who is entitled 


thereto a per capita 5 of $200 out of the funds of said tribe so 
held in trust; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House, the dent of the Senate, and to each representative 
of the State of Minnesota in the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives, and to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution of the W. T. K. Club, 
of Wheatland, Wyo., favoring an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion regulating child labor, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition, numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of North Dakota, favoring the 
prompt passage of legislation extending immediate aid to the 
famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Republics, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
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Mr. LADD presented a resolution of the McVille National 
Farm Loan Association, of McVille, N. Dak., protesting against 
the passage of the so-called Strong bill, amending certain sec- 
tions of the Federal farm loan act but indorsing the provisions 
increasing the limit for one borrower from $10,000 to $25,000, 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a resolution of Fred W. Norton Post, 
No. 141, American Legion of Ohio, at Columbus, Ohio, favoring 
the making of adequate appropriations for maintenance of the 
Army, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Frep W. Norron Post, No. 141. 
AMERICAN LEGION OF OHIO, 
Columbus, Ohio, January 18, 1923. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My DEAR Senator: The following resolution was adopted by the Fred 
W. 8 No. 141, American Legion, Columbus, Ohio, on Janu- 
ar 5 : 

7 Whereas the Army appropriation bill has just been reported out of 
the subcommittee of the House of Representatives, and the subcom- 
mittee has seen fit to cut the appropriations for the War Department 

10,000,000 below the figure recommended by the Director of the 
udget, and has cut the allowance for the training of reserve officers 
$1,133,709 from the Sguro recommended by the puger Director ; and 

“ Whereas there is the bility of the reserve forces of the United 
States Army being called into service due to the critical situation that 
exists in Europe; and 

“ Whereas adequate training of the reserve forces is of paramount 
importance to the safety of the country in time of war, and the failure 
of Congress to appropriate sufficient for the proper training of the re- 
serve in the past is their apparent policy for the present and future: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved | the Fred W. Norton Post, No. 141, American Legion, 
Columbus, Ohio, 3 of ex-service men who hare served their 
country and fecl that they are not only somewhat qualified but con- 
siderably tifled in expressing their views on the subject of national 
defense, at the action of the subcommittee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in cutting the appropriation recommended by the Budget 
Director be condemned as unwise and short-sighted economy, and that 
every Member of Congress be urged to fix the appro riations for the 
Army at a figure at least equivalent to that set by the Budget Director ; 
and be it further 4 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Hon. Frank 
B. WILIIS, Senator from this State, and to every other Representative 
and Senator from Ohio, in order that they might be advised of the atti- 
tude of the ex-service men and men of the reserve forces with reference 
proper and sufficient appropriations for adequate national defense.” 

t is hoped that your action on the matter of appropriations will 
in accord with our views expressed herein. 
Respectfully yours. 
FRED W. Norton Post, No. 141, AMERICAN LEGION, 
By THOS. J. MEEHAN, Adjutant. 


Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the sixteenth 
annual Farmers’ Institute at Waynesfield, Ohio, favoring the 
passage of legislation to extend the scope of the bonded ware- 
house act to all farm products in their natural and processed 
forms, and also making it mandatory upon the Federal reserve 
banks to make loans upon security of warehouse centificates, 
ete., which were referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


to 
be 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4379) to amend section 1709 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, as amended, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1029) thereon. 

Mr. STERLING, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 8078) to provide for 
the free transmission through the mails of certain publications 
for the blind, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1030) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1031) for the relief of Engene K. 
Stoudemire, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1031) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DIAL: 

A bill (S. 4387) to authorize the building of a bridge across 
the Tugaloo River between South Carolina and Georgia; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NEW: 

A bill (S. 4388) granting a pension to Clara Herley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: 

A bill (S. 4389) for the relief of John N. Knauff Co. (Inc.); 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GERRY: 

A bill (S. 4391) for the relief of Elizabeth Tabele; and 

A bill (S. 4392) for the relief of Daniel A. Spaight; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mr. KELLOGG submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supple- 
ment the merchant marine act, 1920, and “or other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS OF WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment providing that any 
officer or former officer of a staff department who prior to 
August 1, 1921, was placed on duty requiring him to par- 
ticipate in regular and frequent aerial flights by the commanding 
office of the aviation station, camp, school, field, post, or aero- 
aautical organization in the field, and who performed the amount 
of flying duty required and drew the additional pay authorized 
by law therefor, and who has been compelled to repay to the 
United States the money so drawn by him or has had the same 
stopped against his pay, shall be entitled to receive from the 
current appropriation for pay of the Army the amount of 
money so repaid by or stopped against him, and all payments 
heretofore made to officers of staff departments for duty re- 
quiring them to participate in regular and frequent aerial 
flights are hereby ratified and confirmed; intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 13793, the War Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment proposing to appro- 
priate $2,000,000 for the improvement of nitrate plant No. 1, at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., by the installation of new machinery 
therein in order that said plant may be utilized for experimental 
purposes in extracting nitrogen from the air with the view of 
lessening the cost of explosives in time of war and fertilizer 
in time of peace; intended to be proposed by him to House bill 
18798, the War Department appropriation bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 5 

ASSISTANT CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 416), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That Senate Resolution 468, agreed to March 3, 1921, author- 
izing the Committee on Public Lands to employ an assistant clerk, 
ayable out of the contingent fund, during the § ty-seventh Congress, 

„and the same is hereby, extended in full force and effect until the 
end of the Sixty-eighth Congress, 


PORTO RICAN INVESTIGATION. 


Mr. BROOKHART submitted the following concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 32), which was referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions : 


Whereas it has been repeatedly reported to the President of the 
United States and to the Secretary of War A the United States Com- 
mission on Industrial Relations, the War bor Board, Gen. Frank 
McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor representatives, and the Free Federation of Workingmen 
of Porto Rico facts about the deplorable conditions which exist among 
the people of the island of Porto Rico, and which unbearable con- 
ditions do no credit to the Government of the United States; and 

Whereas the said United States Conrmission on Industrial Relations, 
the War Labor Board, and the representatives of the workers. o 
Porto Rico, and the conventions of the American Federation of Labor 
repeatedly requested the previous and present administrations to cause 
a thorough investigation into the governmental affairs of the island 
of Porto Rico and have urged that such an investigation be ordered 
by Congress; and 

Whereas it has been declared by the people of Porto Rico that 
several officials of the Government of the island, as such, have been 

ilty of repeated acts of dishonest administration and unlawful con- 
duet and cruelty in dealing with the workers of said island in that 

(1) During e last cant years a number of crimes have been 
committed by local authorities as a result of breaking strikes by force 
and terror; about 20 workers having been killed by the bullets of the 
police and agents of the employers; hundreds of workers have been 
sent to jail; many abuses have been committed by local magistrates 
and many evictions of strikers have taken place without due process 
of law; the right of free speech has been denied in many instances, 
and hundreds of peaceful meetings and parades have been dispersed 
by force and scores of men, wouren, and children have been injured 
as a result of paa and the employers’ agents brutalities, 

(2) Porto Rico is being kept as a factory exploited for the benefit 
of the few and to the detriment of the majority of our starved people. 
The representatives of sordid and greedy interests has been commonly 
the voice heard during the past eight Ate In the governmental coun- 
cils, while the wretched mässes are pitilessly and mercilessly treated 
at the hands of conscienceless employers, local police, and magistrates, 

(3) The absentee property owners and foreign corporations have 
grown rich owing to hard and ill paid labor. Industrial depression 
and speculation, in brotherly union, are also enjoying their heyday. 
Rents and interest rates bave been rising progressively. The cost 
of living his risen disproportionately, The enormous wealth produced 
by the agricultural and industrial workers has gone over the seas in 
the shape of rents to be expended mostly in other more fortunate 
communities. 

(4) The resolution adopted y the Congres of the United States 
with the purpose of preventing the monopolization and control of land 
and business in Porto Rico, as shown by the following clause, has been 
grossly violated: 
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“ No corporation shall be authorized to conduct the business of buying 
and sell! real estate or to be permitted to hold or own real estate 

except such as may be reasonably necessary to enable it to carry out the 
purpose for which it was created, and Tor corporation hereafter au- 
thorized to engage in agriculture shall by its charter be restricted to 
the ownership and control of not to exceed 500 acres of land, and this 
provision shall be held to prevent any member of the corporation en- 
gaged in agriculture from being in anywise interested in any other 

ration engaged in ry Hoga 

bout a dozen corporations possess and control over 300,000 acres of 
the best land, in violation of the law. 

(5) Laborers in Porto Rico, including men, women, and children, are 
employed at wages which are inadequate to furnish proper food and 
clothing. The wages of men in agricultural districts range from 85 to 
60 cents a day when employed, and those of the women and children 
are about one-half that amount. 

(6) As a result rer of the low wage standard, the diet of the 
laborers, consisting chiefly of rice, beans, codfish, and lantains, is so 
miserably inadequate that the workers not only are rendered inefficient 
but are to a large extent undernourished. 

(7) The laborers are further exploited on the large plantation 
according to the testimony of Government representatives by exorbitan 
prices for food and other supplies, by deliberate cheating as regards 
weights and measures, and by unwarranted deductions from their wages 
for goods that were never purchased. 

(8) The educational facilities of Porto Rico are so totally inadequate 
that there are over 200,000 children for whose education no provision 
has been made. 

(9) Many thousands of working people located in the rural districts 
far from medical attendance and unable to afford the high charges of 
the physicians, die yearly without medical attendance. 

(10) General McIntyre, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, in 
his annual report of 1921 says; 

“The evidence on every hand of prosperity and progress in Porto 
Rico and the prosperity and peogtnes shown by the commercial statistics 
and by the increased revenues the government may easily mislead 
one into the belief that progress all directions has been satisfactory. 
This is not the case. It has been impossible to distribute this progress 
in Porto Rico in such a way that the very large extremely poor element 
of Porto Rico could participate fairly in it. These people, because of 
their relative helplessness, must for some years receive special govern- 
mental contributions.” 

11) Evidence of corruption of officers of the bureau of income tax 
of Porto Rico can be obtained by comparing figures below, which show 


the condition prevailing: 


Tons of | Net income as | Tax assessed 
returned or as the net 


y | income ap- 
investigation. | pears now. 


Corporations. 


There are other facts qpew ing: the corruption existing at present in 


the income tax law administration, but those stated herein are suffi- 
cient 7 any action to be taken. 

(12) The income-tax return to Mr. Frederico Calaf, one of the 
wealthiest men in Porto Rico, does not include the Income from sugars 
in stock, but includes as a deduction the amount of $70,000 donated 
fo me Unionist gine * pore: 1 pose Led pons fase deduction 
s not allowable n e act. Inspectors tryin; vestigate z 
Calat's books were ordered to give up their work. s FAM 

(13) The Spanish Railroad Co. and the American Railroad Co. of 
Porto Rico for several years have not palid 3 or business taxes 
to the Government of Porto Rico, and in 1922 these companies paid 
pa $2,270.79 of insular income tax, while in the same ycar they paid 
$85,851.21 of taxes on bonds of the French Government and $240, 644 67 
as interest to the absentee 1 

(14) The Workmen's Relief Commission of Porto Rico is being as- 
sailed by the combined corporations and by interests of sugar, tobacco, 
railroads, ship companies, street-car railways, which have refused to 
pay the premiums to said commission for the injuries and death of 
workers as the result of accidents occurring in thelr work. These 
combined corporations and big interests haye decided to annul the 
roe co 75 3 OTa Korto 2 — 8 is 

(15) The u rto co r Corporation has financed * 
construction of the Sugar Central" La Romana” in Santo ei 
with over $8,000,000 from the net profits obtained from the poor anil 
underfed workers of Porto Rico, after paying yearly dividends since 
1918 of 38 per cent, while it is now refusing to pay the proper taxes 
to Ee) rhat trals combined with the t P 

at sugar centrals combined w e treasurer of Porto D 
ana obtained a reduction of 30 per cent in the taxation of their oe 
erties In order to avoid the yment of taxes, to the great detriment 
of education and sanitation for the people of Porto Rico. 

(17) That the telephone company of Porto Rico, through the De- 
partment of the Interior of Porto Rico, is taking control of the tele- 
al oy and telephone service in several towns in the island that were 
n the service and property of the Insular government. 

(18) That the deliberately antagonistic attitude of the attorney 
eneral's office to the interest of the people and the administration fs 
{ntolerable. This official is failing to render any cooperation to defend 
the interests of the people, but has given ample evidence that he is 
systematically obstructing the adminis ration, going so far as to permit 
the 2 of his department to be used to protect the exploiters of 

ê island, 

(19) The abuse of the pardoning power in Porto Rico has been 

rverted in the past when convicted criminals of the rich and power: 
Pal class have been released in a few weeks, no matter for how many 

were sentenced. No rich person can be found in the jails 
of Porto Rico, even if he has committed the most terrible crimes. 

Whereas the petitions for a thorough investigation of the conditions 
of the governmental affairs of the people of Porto Rico have been 


years the 
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repeatedly requested by the American Federation of Labor in the past 
rs of the Presidents and the various co ons — of 
B into conditions of the working people of the United 
ates; ani 
! Whereas the charges and statements herein referred to demonstrate 
that there exists in Porto Rico a deplorable condition which is affect- 
ing the economic conditions and the very life of the great bulk of 
tus people of the island, and the only way to find out the truth is by 
means of an investigation, with the purpose of finding a remedy for 
‘conditions herein ted that at least give no credit to our country; 
3 557 th 8 te (the H. f tati 
solved o Senate e House of Representatives concurring 
eat a joint committon of the Renate abd. the House We airected te 
investigate the governmental affairs of Porto Rico during the last 10 
ears, the conduct of the officials of the insular government, the indus- 
l and economic and living conditions of the people of the island. 
and te report their findings and recommendations to the Senate and 
House as speedily as B ners le. 

Resolved further, t this joint committee of the Senate and the 
„House shall be composed of three Members of the Senate and three 
‘Members of the House, and shall have authority to send for persons 
and papers and to take testimony in San Juan, Ponce, and elsewhere 
in Porto Rico and the United States before said committee, and to sit 
during the sessions of the Congress or when Congress is in recess or 
vacation. 


f THE MERCHANT MARINE. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, to avoid any 
question as to the position of the unfinished business, I move to 
take it up, and I shall then ask that it be temporarily laid aside. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington. 
| The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) 
to amend and supplement the merchant marine act, 1920, and 
‘for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
asks that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes. 

1 Mr: FLETCHER. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
esk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 89, line 8, in the appro- 
priation “For expenses of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation,” it is proposed to strike out 
“ $50,000,000 ” and in lieu thereof to Insert $30,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the pending bill recites at 
the beginning— 

That the following sums A riat 
Treasury not oth appropriated, for — caine ome can aoe 
dry ind dent executive bureaus, boards, co „ and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, namely. 

Then, on page 87 we find the heading, “ United States Ship- 
ping Board,” and for salaries and other purposes set forth in 
the bill. And at the end of line 3, on page 38, an appropriation 
of $317,500 is proposed. Then follow other provisions until we 
reach the item “Emergency shipping fund,“ and in line 23, on 
page 38, where the language reads as follows: 


For rgency 
Cor ration durin, the fiscal r ending June 30, 19: f dminis- 
Ar 2 — pee — losse 8 


of snips; and for th 
get 1920, (a) the amount on hand July 1, 1928, but not in excess of 
cient to cover all obligations incurred prior to July 1, 
1923, and then unpaid; (b) $50,000, : Provided, That no part of this 
sum shall be used for the payment of claims other than those resultin, 
from the current maintenance and operation of vessels; (c) the amoun 
5 — during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, from the operation 
0 

There seem to have been no hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate, so far as I have been able to 
learn, but the Senate Committee on Appropriations accepted this 
portion of the bill precisely as it came from the other House. 

I might observe at the outset that it seems to me, under the 
new rule providing that subcommittees from the various stand- 
ing committees shall sit with the Appropriations Committee 
when matters which fall within the jurisdiction of such standing 
committees are being considered before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, it would be proper for the Committee on Appro- 
priations to admit to its membership a subcommittee from the 
Committee on Commerce of the Senate, composed of three mem- 
bers, to sit with it when the Appropriations Committee is con- 


sidering appropriations for the Shipping Board and for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The Committee on Commerce 
has handled legislation appertaining to that bureau or inde- 
pendent office. The shipping bill under which the Shipping 
Board was established was considered by the Commerce Com- 
mittee and was reported by it. The merchant marine act of 
1920 was considered and reported to the Senate by the Com- 
merce Committee, and that committee has general jurisdiction 
over matters of commerce and those appertaining to shipping. 
I think it, therefore, but reasonable and fair to conclude that 
the Commerce Committee should be entitled to have a subcom- 
mittee composed of three of its members to sit with the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations when that committee is considering ap- 
propriations for the Shipping Board and for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Had that been the case, I might have been 
better informed as to the full meaning of the provisions of the 
bill to which I have referred, because, as ranking minority 
member of the Commerce Committee, I should have had some 
opportunity to become acquainted with the factors and elements 
entering into the appropriation before the bill came to the 
Senate. However, no subcommittee of the Commerce Committee 
had anything to do with the consideration of the bill; the Ap- 
propriations Committee took entire charge of it; and, so far 
as I have been able to learn—and I think that is correct—no 
hearings were had with reference to these items before the 
Committee on Appropriations of the Senate. We are, therefore, 
obliged to turn to the House hearings in order to secure infor- 
mation as to the meaning of the provisions of the bill. 

First, I desire to suggest that the meaning of the following 
language, as found on page 89, beginning in line 5, of the bill, 
is not quite clear; it is dificult to understand precisely to what 
it refers— 

, 1923, not in excess of the sums 
dent ts cover ail abligatisns incurred priet to July 1, 1928, and 
then unpaid. 

That amount, whatever it may be, is covered by this appro- 
priation. Then follows a definite appropriation of $50,000,000, 
and in addition to that there is the further item: 

(e) The amount received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
from the operation of ships. 

So that this bill carries not merely the appropriation of 
$50,000,000 but the two items which I have mentioned. No one 
can know what those items will amount to; no one even ap- 
proximately can estimate what will be “the amount received 
during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1924, from the operations 
of ships.“ That amount may be $30,000,000, or it may be 
$40,000,000, but certainly it is not likely to be less than $30,- 
000,000. Then, under item (a) the amount available will be 
perhaps $20,000,000; so that under the appropriation as it stands 
written in the bill there are made available $50,000,000 definitely 
stated, from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 under item (a), and from 
$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 under item (b). 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Directing attention to item (a), namely, “the 
amount on hand July 1, 1923, but not in excess of the sums suf- 
ficient to cover all obligations incurred prior to July 1, 1923, and 
then unpaid,” I should like to inquire of the Senator whether 
under the language employed that would be deemed an authori- 
zation to hold any sums on hand until all the obligations con- 
tracted by the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion from the beginning were paid. As I understand, all the 
obligations have not as yet been ascertained; in some instances 
suits are pending, in other instances claims have been preferred 
by persons having contracts with the Shipping Board, and in 
some cases the Shipping Board has set up counterclaims. What 
I should like to know is just what was meant by that language. 
Were there any particular sums which they had in mind which 
were to be liquidated, or were the Shipping Board to hold all 
sums they have on hand in anticipation of claims that are now 
pending and being adjusted and which may be settled next year 
or year after, or at some indefinite time in the future? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I gather that the clause 
must be construed in connection with the language which fol- 
lows in the next paragraph whereby the sums authorized 
under the provisions of the merchant marine act, 1920, re- 
maining unexpended or uncommitted on July 1, 1923, shall be 
covered into the United States Treasury.” 

In other words, whatever is necessary out of that fund on 
hand July 1, 1923, to meet all of the obligations prior to July 
1, 1923, is undoubtedly appropriated. I gather that that means 
that certain obligations have been adjusted or are about to be 


adjusted and will be adjusted before July 1, 1923, in which 


1923. 


case the funds necessary to accomplish that adjustment will 
be used, and the remainder, I presume, will be paid into the 
Treasury. It is somewhat complicated and somewhat confus- 
ing. The statement appearing in the House hearings at page 
286 sets forth the following figures: 
Estimated net withdrawal for 1923— 222 8 515. jx 
Estimated net withdrawal for 1924— 22 30, 408, 500. 00 

The amount of the net withdrawal represents the hee between 
the balances on hand at the beginning of the year and the balance 
on band at the end of the year without regard to the gross _recei 2 
or gross disbursements of any one of several funds controlled by 
Shi eae Board or the Fleet Corporation, 

he estimate for 1923 was arrived at as follows: 

On July 1, 1922, there was on deposit in the United 

States Treasury cash or appropriations aggregat- 


$43, 049, 515. 25 


$138, 508, 515. 25 


dee 8 unexpended— 
US. | Rea 459, 000. 00 
U. 8. S RT EES 50, 000, 000. 00 
U. S. S. B. E. F. C.— 
96 45, 000, 000. 00 


138, 508, 515. 25 
It is estimated that on June 30, 1923. there will be 
on deposit in the United States Treasury cash or 
appropriations unexpended in one fund or an- 

other, — — miscellaneous receipts: 

appropriation unex- 
825. 000, 000. 00 
25, 000, 


pen näed 
Construction loan, 


1922__-___ 000. 00 

Construction loan, 1923 25, 000, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous receipts and/or 

working cash — 25, 000, 000. 00 


100, 000, 000. 00 
Leaving a net withdrawal for 


for current year 1923— 2 88, 508, 515. 25 
The estimate for 1924 was arrived at as follows: 
On July 1, 1923, there will be on deposit in the 
United States ‘Treasury cash or 1 ag- 
gregating (assuming 1924 requests are granted)... 125, 408, 500. 00 
Made up as follows: 
U. S. 8. B.—Claims a * 25, 000, 000. 00 
Construction loan fund, 1922222222222 25, 000, . 00 
898 loan “fond, 19238). 22 25, 000, 000, 00 
U. n. Appropriations, SUO ae 408, 500. 00 
U. S. 8. 8 G. —Approprla tions, 1924. — 50, 300. 000. 00 


Leaving a net expenditure for the fiscal year of 1924 of 
$30,408,500. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that certainly is misleading, be- 
cause à person reading the figures of net expenditures would 
reach the conclusion, that the expenditures were very much 
less than what actually were made. The expenditures for 1924 
will perhaps aggregate, with operating expenses and all, more 
than $100,000,000, if the same extravagant and inefficient and 
absurd methods of operation are perpetuated as have been fol- 
lowed in the past and as now exist. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That item is made up of “claims appro- 
priation unexpended, $20,000,000,” and so on. The chairman 
undertakes to explain that in this way: 

Now, the net result is this, Mr. Chairman, 1 $ . Shipping Board 
at the end of the present opal year will have $ 600.008 minimum 
on deposit with the United States Treasury. Kerr ing all debts 
and reserving ample moneys for debts that ya contracted we we will have 
more than $100,000, on hand. Of the $100 on hand 

000,000 of claims appropriations will be e to se Treasury, 
25,000,000 of miscellaneous receipts will be covered into the Treasury 
and the $50.000,000 remaining constitutes the construction loan fund 
of which I think very little under any circumstances will be used next 
year, even if the sh 8. subsidy bill s oa pass, because the borrower 
will have to put in his own money t; and if the ship subsidy bill 
does not pass, if I 9 still be here, I should recommend to 1228 
covering practically all of ee into the Treasury, because I do not 
think it would ever be needed. 

It would appear that the amount ‘appropriated for 1923, 
which was, emergency shipping fund, $100,000,000, was carried 
in the Interior Department bill for 1923. Now it is asked that 
there shall be appropriated in this bill $50,000,000 in addition to 
the other items which we have mentioned. A part of that 
$50,000,000 appropriated to settle claims in previous years has 
not been expended, but probably some further portion of it will 
be expended between now and July 1, 1923. 

The hearings in the House to which I refer opened with Mr. 
Lasker’s statement on page 261. Before I get to that, however, 
let me allude to the last item in the paragraph which I have 
‘mentioned, item C, the amount received during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1924. 

According to the tables furnished in the House hearings, the 
amount received from operations is shown on page 307: 

Statement of net cash fearless and net cash disbursements, period 
July 1, 1922, to November 30, 1922. 

It appears that the amounts received from operations of ves- 
sels were as follows: 

Freight, passenger, and other operations of vessels, revenue 
not otherwise classified, $48,252,046.80; charter-hire revenue, 
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8242, 142.44; making a total of 848,494, 189.24 received from op- 
eration of vessels from July 1, 1922, to November 30, 1922. In 
this bill it is proposed to appropriate the entire amount re- 
ceived during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, from the 
operation of ships. We know what the result was in 1922 down 
as far as November 30; and from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922, 
they received $93,480,836.35 from the operation of vessels; so 
that this item, (a), we can reasonably expect, will exceed the 
amount specified in this report at page 307. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. KING. I did not understand the Senator. I understood 
his figures to be $45,000,000 received from the operation of 
vessels, I find on page 306 a “statement of net cash receipts 
and net cash disbursements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1922.“ Under the head of “ Receipts from operations of ves- 
sels: Freight, passenger, and other operations of vessels, 
revenue not otherwise classified,” the amount is given as 
$91,347,080.87. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is the charter hire in addition to 
that. 

Mr. KING. Yes; the charter hire revenue is more than 
$2.000.000 in addition to that, making an aggregate of $93,- 
480.836.35. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. That is for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922. That is the whole of that year. What I was 
reading from was the statement on page 307 showing what 
was received from July 1, 1922, following the period to which 
the Senator referred, to November 30, 1922. Even for that time 
of five months this revenue was $48,494,189.24. For the year 
prior to that time the Senator is correct, as shown by that 
statement; the amount was $93,480,836.35. This amount I 
named is for only a portion of the year, but it is the last 
portion of the year, which it may be fairer to compare next 
year with than the year prior to that. That is the reason why 
I have used those figures; but I am glad the Senator calls 
attention to what was actually received for 12 months of the 
previous year. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator also taking into account the re- 
ceipts from the sale of vessels, tugs, barges, real estate, build- 
ings, and improvements, plants, equipment, and property not 
otherwise classified, including surplus and salvage material 
and any other material not otherwise classified, and fuel oil, 
aggregating for the period from July 1, 1922, to November 30, 
1922. $17,982,789.25? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely; and I think the hearings will 
show just what have been received. Does the Senator refer 
to the last statement? Where did the Senator obtain those 
figures? 

Mr. KING. The Senator will find the figures to which I 
just called his attention on page 307 of the House hearings. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I note that. 

In the TER at page 280, Mr. Lasker said : 

On Jul 1922, there were 1,246 claims before us amounting to 
$135,006, 22 82 and under date of December 9, 1922, there were still 
unsettled 274 claims amountin: Sd $55,531, 551. The claims settled 
up to December 9, since last 82. es when you gave us the appro- 
priation, amount to $79,479,979.82, or 78 per cent of the claims in 
We have settled those claims—these are all construction 
claims that I refer to—for $18,019,742.70 in cash and kind, in which 
is included 1 claims settled to the extent of 96 disallowances, 
totaling $3,237,234. 

This eighteen alleen and odd dollars was paid subject to $9,214,- 
620.71, either offset of materials that claimants had in their plants 
or receivables we had against claimants. We let claimants have 
materials at the price that we felt was a fair ree price, no more 
and no less. We have used in cash of our $50,000,000 fund for set- 
tiements of contractors claims $8,805,121.99. That is all we have 
used of the $50,000,000. I believe that we will settle all the claims— 
of course, some of the later claims might require a higher pennen 
age or might not have so much material inyolyed—for $20,000,000, 
including all of these types of claims. 

So that there is still on hand a considerable amount of the 
appropriation last year of $50,000,000 for the settlement of 
claims, and a balance of some $42,000,000, less what is required 
to settle the remaining claims, estimated at $12,000,000; so’ that 
that will leave a balance on hand something like $30,000,000, 

On the next page Mr. Lasker said: 

Mr. Woop. Then you have a . and out of that balance you 


8a EWY $20,000,000 will be r 
1 LASKER. No. The total roe "$20, 000, 000 or $25,000,000 will settle 
a 


Jaims. 
N Woop. That being the difference between $8,800,000 and $25,- 


Mr. LASKER. No. P we paid out in the United 
States Mail Line settlement. tified to that last 8 But 
whether that comes out of the operating fund or this cla has not 
been fully decided. 


There mas 
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Mr. Woop. What do: you mean with reference to any allowance 
that may be made by this appropriation? 

Mr. LASKER. I believe the other $55,000,000 of claims pending that 
have still to be settled will require $12,000,000 of cash at the outside, 

So there would appear to be a reduction of $12,242,000, leav- 
ing $30,000,000 on hand out of the previous appropriation of 


, $50,000,000 for the settlement of 


i account anything for capital cha 


In the statement which Mr. Lasker proceeded to make, at 
page 262, he referred to a letter written on November 24 last 


as furnishing the details which he desired to submit to the com- 


mittee. In that letter it is said: 


You will note that the total loss—without, 
to wit, 


£ taking into 
interest, insurance, oF 
depreciation—amounts to $13,058,593.37— 
for the four months of July, August, September, and October. 
Then the letter goes on to say: 


Out of this, however, there is a general and administrative expense 
not 3 applicable to operation of vessels of 82,197, 813.24 for the 


' perio 


In other words, they set up a loss from operations for those 
four months of $13,058,593.37, and then say that $2,197,513.24 


‘has nothing to do with the loss in operation. The loss in opera- 


tions for July, 1922, as given in this statement, was $2,242,- 
714.14; in August, $2,262,728.62; in September, $8,140,860.53; 
in October, $2,814,776.84, making a total of $10,861,080.18. That 
was for four months, given as indicating what their operating 
losses will probably amount to for the next year. That is less 
than $3,000,000 a month, and still they put out a statement that 
the loss from operation is something like $50,000,000 a year. 
On page 268 it is said: 

Our total loss of the Shipping Board has been $13,058,593.87 for the 
first four months, - 

Whereas they had just said, as found on the opposite page, 
that included in that is $2,197,513.24, which covers general and 
administrative expenses not directly applicable to operation of 
vessels, contradicting the statement that the losses have 
amounted to $13,058,000 for those four months, because, accord- 
ing to their own showing, they have not amounted to more than 
$10,861,080 for those four months. So $50,000,000, estimated for 
covering losses from operation, is an excessive estimate. Ac- 
cording to their own showing, the losses are less than $3,000,000 
a month, and have been less than that during this period when 
rates were lowest, during the period when they had ships tied 
up in quantities never before exceeded, and during the period 
when their earnings have been the lowest ever reached, and 
during a period when ships were tied up all over the world—in 
England, in Italy, in France, in Norway, everywhere ships have 
been tied up, and when shipping was fairly dragging the bot- 
tom. It is not unreasonable to suppose that their losses for the 
3 months will exceed the losses for the previous 12 
months. 

In this statement, referring to these ships, Mr. Lasker fur- 
ther said: 


They cost $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 each and are worth only a frac- 
tion of that because most o ey were 


the money went into chan 
originally built for troop ships. Then They were changed to cattle ships 
and then to refrigerator ships and then to hospital sh and finally 
combination passenger and 8 ships. The ships as y come in have 
been costing $25,000 or $35, for voyage 

The repair cost is the great drawback to this enterprise. That 
item and the stupendous overhead have been the scuttling fac- 
tors. As Mr. Lasker admits, it is utterly absurd to say that 
upon the termination of every voyage a ship must go to a repair 
yard, and there must be spent from twenty-five to thirty-five 
thousand dollars on that ship for repairs. It is unreasonable. 
No shipping concern in the world could succeed with such un- 
necessary expenditures. The repair yards are the bloodsuckers 
of shipping. They will simply take the life out of shipping if 
they are allowed their own way with reference to repair ex- 
penses. In one instance the Shipping Board boasts of having 
reduced the number of seamen, and having reduced the wages, 
and all that sort of thing. I doubt very much if that is any 
real economy. If they had able seamen on these ships in suf- 
ficient number, and officers sufficiently qualified, much of this 
repair work would be wholly unnecessary, because the crew 
would take care of the ship. 

I venture to say any foreign operator would be looking after 
his ship through bis own men on board that ship, so that It 
would be a rare thing, probably once a year, that a ship would 
be required to go to any dock for repairs. But if you have 
cheap men on board your ship, drawing low pay, and not quali- 
fied as able seamen, you can not keep the ship in repair. Con- 
sequently, when a ship returns from a voyage, the first thing 
goma is to put her in a repair yard and spend $25,000 or $30,000 
on her, 


In that connection I might refer to a little item which ap- 
peared in the News on January 2, 1923. It is as follows: 
WHO GETS THE SUBSIDY? 


A sailor friend of ours writes to give us some first-hand information 
on the Lasker ship subsidy, as it looks te him, from the vantage point 
of his bunk on the rolling seas. Says he: 

“Much of the argument for the Lasker bill is based on the belief 
that the subsidy is necessary because of high wages paid to American 
seamen. The panpe have been told this with a straight face, and they 

it, since they are entirely ignorant of what goes on at sea. 

“The truth is that there are not enough Americans left on the sea 
for us to w. about one way or the other. Asa ical example, take 
my ship, running in passenger and freight service ‘ween two Ameri- 

0 


can ports. 

8 Phe ship has a crew of approximately 150 men. The officers are 
white, with one exception. ere are 8 petty officers who are Ameri- 
cans and 9 i — are Mexicans and South Americans. Out of the re- 
maining num all of them belong to the Asiatic or Mexican races, 
with three exceptions. Of these three white men in the crew proper 
one is a citizen of Holland. The remaining two are American citizens 
and draw a wage of $40 per month. 

“The American le are told that they must subsidize this ship 
in order to pay these men $40 a month—and they believe it!” 

The absence of sufficient crews of American seamen, properly 
skilled and trained, in my judgment accounts very largely for 
the terrific repair expenses charged up as operating expenses 
against these ships. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrtts in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Florida yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think one of the contributing causes to the 
very high costs of repair work is the fact, as the Senator has 
clearly indicated, that outside of the operation, or rather, per- 
haps, as a part of it, in a sense, there are subsidiary organi- 
zations which undertake the repair work, and it is to the in- 
terest of the manager, or the man who has the MO-4 con- 
tract, to have the repairs made, because he is interested in 
some subsidiary organization which makes the repairs. My at- 
tention has been directed by persons who are familiar with the 
operations of these ships to the fact that they have refrained 
from making repairs upon shipboard which could have been 
made. There seemed to have been some admonition that they 
should not be made there, notwithstanding they could have been 
readily made, and when the ship came back to harbor it was 
put into a dry dock for inconsequential repairs which could 
have been made during passage. The result was, of course, 
that an enormous bill was run up, upon which those persons 
having the contracts made great profits. 

My attention was directed to one case where, after the ship 
came to harbor, the captain called attention to some needed 
repair of the rudder, which could have been made very cheaply. 
The order was given that the ship be stopped. The captain 
protested, but, notwithstanding his protest and his indication 
that he could repair it at a very small cost, the order was con- 
tinued ; but, rather in defiance of the order, he rigged up some 
sort of a contrivance which dropped over the stern of the boat, 
and raised the stern and lowered the bow by adjusting the 
freight, and in a very short time made the repair. 

The plan was to put that ship into dry dock or upon the 
docks and repair it at a cost of thousands of dollars, perhaps 
tens of thousands. The Government has been a victim of these 
conspiracies, which seem to have been connived at by some of 
the agencies connected with the Shipping Board, which have 
resulted in these enormous expenses which the taxpayers have 
had to meet. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s ob- 
servation is well founded. Information comes to me, which I 
scarcely dare to report here, about the robbery that has been 
taking place under the guise of repairs to ships. I expect to 
allude to that more extensively hereafter. It is a little beside 
the particular point now, and I shall ask to put in the Recozp 
a statement of Mr. Furuseth showing the effect of the reduc- 
tion of the crews, of the lowering of the standards, and of the 
decrease in the wages in our merchant marine. There is no 
economy effected by that, as his statement will show, but, on 
the other hand, that is largely responsible for these enormous 
costs and expenditures in the repair yards. 

The point is, further, that it is not fair, it is not accurate, to 
charge against ship operation these tremendous repair bills. 1 
may say this: That information has also reached me to the | 
effect that the Shipping Board is now establishing some reforms | 
in that connection and authorizing all these private operators 
to look more carefully after their ships and keep them up, and | 
they are watching the costs and expenses in connection there- 
with. 

In my judgment, that will cause a very considerable RPA 
tion in the item of repairs, because they can then hold respon- 
sible the men who have charge of the operation of the ships, 
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and, watching carefully those expenditures, they will be able, | Some one introduced a resolution or petition a few days ago 


I am quite sure, to effect some important economies. 

At page 264 Mr. Lasker said: 

The first estimates that have come in for these e passenger supa and 
some cargo 5 75 that need repairs are about $4,800,000, of the 
$3,000,000 that this letter covers. 

He was referring to the letter from which I have quoted. 

Again, on page 265, he was asked: 

Mr. Woop. My only in getting this information of the cost 
of repairs is because of the fact that it ought to be at hand for anybody 
who wants to either criticize or approve. 

Mr. LASKER. We are ony showing what it costs to operate this year, 
so that you can see the things that arise and that can arise next year. 

They have no business to charge to operating expenses the 
reconditioning charges, the structural changes which they pro- 
pose making and have been making in the ships, rebuilding 
them, changing them from one type to another type, but it ap- 
pears that has been done, and just in that way the item of 
“loss in operation” has been made so high, Even under that 
plan, however, the losses have not exceeded the $3,000,000 per 
month average. 

Mr. Lasker. You understand that after every trip a ship makes 
there are voyage repairs necessary. 

I submit it is inconceivable that after every trip they must 
have repairs. The crew on the ship ought to keep it up except, 
perhaps, once or twice a year, when it needs to go into dry dock. 

Mr. DIAL, The cost of reconditioning ought to go to the cost 
of the plant, ought it not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why, of course. It should be charged to 
capital account. It means investment, not upkeep. Mr. Lasker 
said further: 


Since this letter of November 24 was written we have authorized 
3 or $1,800,000 for the United States Lines for improvements 
ips. 


“Improvements to ships,” and yet that is charged up against 
operation. 


In this letter, written one month ago, we estimated that $3,000,000 
would be what would be ired during the balance of this 1 year 
for extraordinary ship re . It looks now as if it will be nearer to 
$6,000,000 all told. 

he repairs to ships we then had in mind amounted to $3,000,000, 
1 5 N N estimate now is $4,800,000, because added needs have been dis- 
osed. 


Of course, there are not mere repairs. These are recondition- 
| ing, structural changes in the ships. It is not proper and it is 
not accurate to estimate the loss to operation to include such 
| expenses, 
Referring to the Unlted States Line, Mr. Lasker said: 

We will then have operaning by next spring the Leviathan, a super- 
| first-class ship; the George Washington, as a fine first-class ship; the 
| America and the President Grant, which, now that we plan to put it 
in service, we have renamed the President Buchanan, as one-cabin ships, 

which we believe will be the two best one-cabin ships on any ocean in 
the world, two of the 535-foot-type vessels and five of the 502-foot-type 
vessels; 11 ships in all. 


That is a very good showing, It seems tome. Why get weary 
of well-doing? If they are about to establish a line composed of 
the finest ships afloat, a successful line, operating successfully 

under our flag, American owned, serving American commerce, 
‘why scrap that line and dispose of ships of that character at a 
‘nominal price and pay people to operate them? 

Then Mr. Lasker spoke about some other changes that would 

be necessary. On page 267 he referred to the Agamemnon and 

the Mount Vernon, the ex-German ships—and, by the way, they 
are over 20 years old. They ought not to be held for that line. 
They could serve in the Pacific coast trade, but they are not 
‘adapted to trans-Atlantic trade and ought not to be there, 
They necessarily cause a loss, because no one could operate 
them in that particular trade successfully and make a profit 
on them. They propose to change those by making a different 
type, and that would cost between $7,000,000 and $8,000,000. 
Mr. Lasker said: 


I am now trying only to give you a forecast of the moneys that might 
be needed for n year and how the needs may arise. z; < 


Again he repeated from that statement on page 268: 


Our loss for the first four months, including $2,197,513.24 f 
expenses not directly applicable to operation, was 814.088. 2 85 


Why put it in? Why charge it to operation? Why say that 
it is a part of the operating loss when upon the very face of the 
statement they admit that the item of $2,197,513.24 refers to 
expenses not directly applicable to operation? 

Then follows this statement: 

.. . “intatative 

And yet they keep repeating that the loss from operation was 
thirteen-odd million dollars and then following it with a state- 
ment that that involves $2,197,000 that does not belong under 
that head at all. 


appealing to the board to consider the use in the tramp service 
of some of these ships which are now tied up. It is perfectly 
well known that the tramp is the cargo carrier of the world. 
On page 269 Mr. Lasker said: 

But we are not dealing here with the tramp-ship problem, because 
the Shipping Board only operates liners, 

It seems they neglect entirely the tramp service. They are 
not endeavoring to put any of their ships to use as tramps. 

Mr. LASKER. All ships have by far a greater cargo going over, away 
from here. The proportion is about 8 to 1. 

Then he was asked: 

„ DI 2 . 

NE Tasman Fon man on dur ahipa f UNTE to Pay expenses? 

Mr. DICKINSON. Yes. 

Mr. LASKER. Oh, I would say that if we had incoming cargoes always 
as great as our outgoing cargoes our picture would be quite different. 

We expect the time to come when the incoming cargoes will 
increase. We scarcely believe that the present situation of 
acute depression in that direction will continue indefinitely. 
We have no reason for expecting that, and he admits, in effect, 
that if we could get reasonable incoming cargoes our ships 
would be upon a profitable basis. 

At page 271 is this interesting statement: 


Now, let me say in ice to those in the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion and in the ipp: Board other than myself that the operations 
of the Shipping Board, She economies that have been put in, and the 


order that has been brought out of confusion is the wonder and amaze- 
ment of shipping men the world over. What I have to say has no 
reflection upon myself, save as I ha to be associated with those 


men, and therefore no men of good taste should turn it upon me. I 


believe that the operation of the present Shipping Board is the best 
operation ever made by any business department of the Government. 


Of course, the question naturally arises, if you come to praise, 
why try to bury the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation? There is an old saying that no sound is more 
pleasing than the sound of one’s own praises. No doubt the 
gentlemen connected with the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
the Shipping Board would feel very much like exclaiming that 
“approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.” It Is 
an old saying that we praise only to be praised. Horace says 
“Praise undeserved is scandal in disguise.” I do not pretend 
to say that this praise is undeserved. I think they have made 
very considerable progress in the direction of effecting econo- 
mies, but my question is, Why get weary of well doing? Why, 
since they have attained this high state of efficiency, do they 
propose to stand aside and almost give away the ships and pay 
somebody else to operate them? 

If they have accomplished so much that they can justly say 
that they have reached a point, as far as efficiency is concerned, 
which is the amazement of shipping men the world over, it 
seems to me they must be making very considerable progress 
and demonstrating what we have been claiming, that there is 
no need for the losses which they shout from the housetops on 
every occasion, and no need for being discouraged in the out- 
look, so far as our shipping is concerned. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield, 

Mr. KING. I am interested in the statement the Senator 
just read from the testimony of Mr. Lasker, in which he 
delivers a panegyric upon the board, if not himself. I have 
talked with a number of persons familiar with shipping, and 
the information which I have is that the Shipping Board is 
practicing no particular economies, that whatever economies 
result or whatever reductions have been brought about during 
the past year since Mr. Lasker’s régime have resulted from the 
discontinuance of a large number of ships which heretofore 
sailed the Seven Seas. They have tied up hundreds of these 
ships which heretofore sailed. I am not justifying the fact 
that they were heretofore used upon the ocean. I think they 
ought not to have been used. But as they have tied them up, 
necessarily the overhead expenses would be diminished. 

As I read Mr. Lasker's testimony, he accounts for the reduc- 
tion in the expenses for the coming year from something like 
$13,000,000 plus to $8,000,000 plus, because there have been a 
large number of ships withdrawn from sea service. I have 
read as best I could the testimony which was given before the 
House committee on the ship subsidy bill. I have read all that 
Mr. Lasker has said in the volume which the Senator now has 
in his hand, being the testimony before the House committea 
upon the pending bill. I have availed myself of all the infor- 
mation I could obtain in order to ascertain just what the 
situation of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration was, but I confess I can see no economies, 
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The MO-4 contract is still in force; the same old methods 
which heretofore were employed still persist; and if the Sena- 
tor from Florida knows of any economies effected or any plans 
adopted which have improved the service, I should be very glad 
to have him point them out. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am giving this compli- 
ment which Mr. Lasker pays to the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation full weight, and referring to his 
own testimony in that connection. That is the only proof that 
I can furnish the Senator from Utah on that point. Mr. Lasker 
further gives himself a good name by saying: 

In the face of the way the fleet had deteriorated and the decline 
of freight rates if it had not been for this particular Shipping Board, 
and particularly in its operations through the Emergency Fieet Cor- 
poration, instead of the present Shipping Board having cut a loss of 
from $11,000,000 to $16,000,000 a month down to $4,000,000 a month 
and still keep the routes going, the losses would have been kept up, 
and probably increased. 

Of course, they ought to reduce these expenses. Just before 
Mr. Lasker went into office the Shipping Board was engaged in 
enormous activities calling for tremendous expenditures, in- 
volving the keeping of one set of books, separate and apart from 
the Fleet Corporation. Then there was also the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, which had two divisions; one a construction 
division, requiring a set of books to be kept upon certain lines, 
which had to account for the appropriations actually made and 
for expenditures under such appropriations, and the other a 
separate division which had to keep another set of books show- 
ing a profit-and-loss account, and showing earnings, receipts, and 
expenditures in connection with operation. It was a cumber- 
some sort of system, although necessary; which no doubt ac- 
counts partly for the condition in which Mr. Lasker found the 
books of the preceding Shipping Board, which he has stated 
bad to be brought down to date, that no balance could be struck 
from them, and so forth. 

While the operating division was conducting its activities 
ships were being transferred from the War Department and the 
Navy Department and from the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
those departments, back and forth, so that it was almost impos- 
sible to keep voyage accounts and to record the actual outgo 
and income from the transactions in connection with the oper- 
ation of the ships. When Mr. Lasker assumed control, or very 
soon after that, construction work entirely ceased. There have 
been therefore only two things to be looked after; one the ordi- 
nary affairs of the Shipping Board, the disposal of material, the 
adjusting of accounts and claims, and that sort of thing, and 
general supervision; the other, the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, having to do solely with the operation of the ships. Of 
course, economies could be effectuated under those circum- 
stances; there was necessarily a reduction of work all along 
the line, and there ought to have been a reduction of expendi- 
tures. It would have been an outrageous thing to have con- 
tinued the enormous expenditures which had been necessary 
under the old board and not to have made such reductions. 

In connection with the hearings, Mr. Lasker further says: 


It takes some time to compile statistics of this sort, I will take the 
total period. In the 1921 period we had 1,072 terminations of voyages 
and in the 1922 period we had 847 terminations. 


Showing that, of course, they did lay off ships, and that re- 
duced their expenses. He continues: 

Terminations mean voyages that have been concluded. Some may 
have been around-the-world voyages and some may have been voya 
that were near by—to the Caribbean, for instance. That is the way ship 
accountancy is kept. We carried a total of 5.273,897 tons in that 

riod last year and 5,195,932 tons this year. All shipping men know 
hat the world’s tonnage carried in that period this year compared with 
last year has shockingly dropped. 

Under the head of “ Freight revenues,” Mr. Lasker further 
states: 

Now, I will take freight revenue, 1921, as 1 1922. Last April 
it was $16,777,000. This April it was $5,978,000. Mark you, we did 
not get our freights by cutting the rates. Last year we charged the 
going rate and this year we charged the going rate. The amount of 
cargo offered makes the rate. 

Again, he was asked by— 


Mr. Woop. Have you ever figured out your net loss per ton in carry- 
ing freight? 

Mr. LASKER. Yes; on every ship and on every route. Teg neyer 
did it before in any other shipping board: This Shipping Board is the 
first one to have it. I will say that Mr. Smull, who is the 2 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and a large staff are obliged to 
devote a large part of their time studying those returns, 

They ought to be able to state voyage accounts, for we know— 
at least, it is current rumor, and I do not think there can be 
any dispute about it—that the present Shipping Board has paid 
Mr. Robert Montgomery’s accounting firm—Lybrand, Ross & 
Montgomery—$1,500,000 in fees. That is quite a tidy sum to 
pay in order to enable them to state balances, to keep up their 
books, and to adjust their accounts. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Florida that, in addition to that, there are literally hundreds 
of men who are denominated accountants and experts who are 
in the service of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and of the 
Shipping Board. They have had Mr. Tweedale and other com- 
petent men there, and they have pretended to balance, and 
doubtless have balanced, their accounts and made computations. 
They have had a very large force of competent men in this 
agency for the purpose of enabling them to make such computa- 
tions as were necessary in order to determine the losses and 
profits, and so forth, of the business. 


Mr. FLETCHER. They have had them, it seems to me, an 
unreasonable length of time. These people were supposed to 
have performed that service and to have been away from there 
months ago. 


Pormes with reference to the freight revenues, Mr. Lasker 
stated: 


Now, the 3 revenues per ton last yor as against this year 
were as follows: The average revenues on per ship in April last 
1 was $16.64 per ton as against $7.47 this year. In May last year 
t was $13.49 as agant $7.43. this year. In June last year it was 
$12.88 as against $9.67 this year. In July last year it was $10.58 as 
against $7.18 this year. In August last year it was $10.19 as against 
6.68 this year. n September last year it was $12.74 as against 
5.45 this year. The average last year Cung: the period that we 
have covered was $12.74 for every ton of freight carried as against 
an average this year of $7.17. 


The tremendous dropping in freight rates accounts for some 
of the loss in operation, but is that any reason why we should, 
when that happens, immediately throw up our hands and say, 
“ We have to dispose of these ships right away in order to stop 
this loss 7 

As to passenger revenues, Mr. Lasker states: 

Now, the passenger revenues last year in April were 8332.036.92, as 
against $1,183,619.88 this yor. In May last year it was $645,549.31, 
as against $2,467,263.69 this year. In June last year it was $352,- 
903.05, as against $1,857,024.39 this year-— 

Showing that the passenger revenues have enormously in- 
creased 


In July last year it was $742,080.26, as against $1.656.694.20 this year. 
In August last year it was $585,168.15. as against $2,131.675.75 this 
year. In September last year it was $868,455.14, as against $1,527,- 
164.17 this year, constituting passenger revenue for the six-month 
period, which includes the yery best months of the year in both cases, 
of $3,526,192.83 last year, as against $10.823.442.08 this year, which is 
practically entirely accountable through the United States Lines. 


That is the only Government-owned and Government-operated 
line we have to-day, except the Panama Steamship Line. Mr, 
Lasker says further: 


After I was broken into office in September I seized these ships from 
these people— : 


That is, the United States Mail Line— 
because they paid no charter hire, and after that we ran them our- 
selves. This year during that same period the gross receipts were a 
little better than a million dollars a month. That does not count ex- 
penses; that does not mean net— 

And so forth. 


Then Mr. Lasker discusses the revenue derived from tankers 
and shows a tremendous reduction in the revenues from such 
vessels, and a consequent operating loss. Then he says: 

Therefore, gentlemen, on the same amount of freight carried in the 
measurable od this year—and both SF ps we Sarp the going 
rates throughout the world—we- receiv $26,000,000 less this year 
than last year. The loss last year of the Shipping Board for that six 
months’ period was, in round figures, as near as can be ascertained from 
the books, about $48,000,000, and the loss for the same period this 

ear. 
= Mr. Woop. What period of time does that cover? 

Mr. LASKER. From April last year to September last year—that is, 
three months under the old board and three months under the new 
boa The loss under the present Shipping Board for the same months 
this year was, as.testimony showed, operations alone, $11,060,000. 
Therefore we operated during the period this year on $37, 000 less 
loss—remember, gentlemen, we could not get operations under perfect 
control during our first three months in office last year—on $37,000,000 
less loss as against the period of last year, and we took in for the 
same amount of freight $26.000,000 less money. Therefore when you 
figure that we carried the same amount of freight for $37,000,000 less 
loss in operations and took in $26,000,000 less money in gross receip 
it means $63,000,000 greater efficiency in the operations of the boa 
this ya as against the previous period, or a little over $10,000,000 a 
month. 

Then, why come to Congress now and ask that $50,000,000 be 
appropriated for the next year to cover this character of ex- 
penses? The showing made throughout by the Shipping Board 
itself, by the statements of its officials and their own experts, is 
that they have never suffered during the period which they have 
mentioned a loss of over $3,000,000 a month, and In that were 
included a number of items for repairs and reconditioning. 
Yet they persist in talking about $50,000,000 a month as the 
loss to the people of this country every year from operating 
these ships. Their own statements show that the losses aggre- 
gate no such amount at all. So I submit that $30,000,000 is 
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sufficient to cover these items, and that this bill ought to carry, 
instead of $50,000,000, only $30,000,000 in the clause for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

At page 276 of the hearings we find under the head of 
„Liquidation of assets "—and this will answer, I think, one of 
the questions asked by the Senator from Utah a moment ago— 
Mr. Lasker says: 

Mr. Woop. Will you not give us an idea as to what ships and prop- 
erties remain still to be liquidated? 

Mr. LASKER. First, let me give = our situation as regards our 


ships. On November 80, 1922, we d a total of 1,399 steel ships, 
with a total dead-weight tonnage of 9,813,146, made up as follows: 


Passenger 
Tankers 


there remained on hand on that date 


In addition to the steel shi 
Ph a total dead-weight tonnage of 74,921, 


26 vessels other than steel, wi 
divided as follows: 


Wood tug hulls. ... 
Wood harbor tugs. 


1 The five wood and composite cargo ships were not included in the recent sale of 
. e eee Oar, will have to be surrendered to United States courts to satisfy 
S. 


Last year in our testimony we indicated that the surplus materials 
taken over by the present Board would be essentially liquidated by 
the end of the present calendar year, and that we would obtain not 
less than $12,000,000 by its disposal. I can now say that this has 

n accomplished; that we bave recovered somewhat in excess of 

13,000,000; and there remains to be d of material that will 
bring not more than about $75,000, made nper equipment previously 
required for the use of our personnel in the a. 

So that they have had that much coming in from the dis- 
position of the surplus material. He refers to the MO-4 con- 
tract, and refers also to the claims commission. He says 
that they have dispensed with the services of that commission. 
It was organized at their request in order to adjust these 
claims; and now, I believe, the Shipping Board has taken over 
the whole subject. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yieid to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has directed attention to the 
amount received last year from the sale of property—the liqni- 
dation of assets, to use the expression of Mr. Lasker. I sup- 
pose the amount received from the sale of property went into 
the fund available to meet the expenses of the Shipping Board 
antl the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and that $12,000,000 or 


$13,000,000—whatever it was—has been expended. Does the 
Senator know in regard to that? 
Mr. FLETCHER. I can not say as to that. It is rather 


difficult to say just where that has gone. It has been received. 
I take it that it has gone into the funds of the Shipping Board, 
of course, and it is probably included in this total amount 
which they have to their credit in the Treasury. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that ships were sold to the 
amount of more than $239,000,000, and that at the end of the 
war, in addition to the ships which were sold there were tens 
if not hundreds of millions of dollars of property in the hands 

| of the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation other 
than the ships. My information at that time and subsequently 
was that the Government of the United States or the Shipping 
Board would derive several hundred millions of dollars from 
the sale of this surplus personal property and houses and real 

| estate. Does the Senator know how much actually has been 
received, and does the Senator know what has been done 
with it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The statement shows that they expect to 
make settlements with reference to dry docks, and so forth. 
Mr. Lasker says. on page 277: 


settlements will bring in an additional amount of approxi- 


These 
mately $1,750,000, 
As to what has been received, the various sources from which 


it has been received, and what has been done with it, the | 


statements do not show. The statement, at page 807, shows 
the amount of the unexpended balance and the amount of ap- 
propriations and the total amount received as $146,797,847.69 


up to November 80, 1922. Included in those items are “all | 


other receipts not otherwise classified, $171,363.28”; but 


whether that includes some of the proceeds from these sales or 


disposition of material, there is not anything to show in the 
statement, and there is nothing in the hearings, so far as I can 
see, that refers specifically to that. 

Mr. KING. It would seem to indicate, then, that the situa- 
tion is substantially this: The Government appropriated directly 
three billion four hundred and eighty-eight million five hundred 
and forty-one thousand dollars plus to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and to the Shipping Board. Practically all of the 
surplus property, real estate, and personal property has been 


disposed of, and the proceeds derived therefrom consumed by | 


the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation; so 
that all that we have to show for the three billion four hundred 
and eighty-elght million dollars plus is 1,064 or 1,069 boats, one- 
third of which are practically valueless, tied up at the docks, 
characterized as useless. Indeed, some of the testimony indi- 
cates that it would be profitable to tow them out into the 


ocean and sink them. We have a number of fairly good ships. . 


We could sell all of the ships, perhaps, for $100,000,000—pos- 
sibly a little more, probably a little less—so that for our in- 
vestment of $3,488,000,000 we would bring to the Government of 
the United States, if we should dispose of the ships, if we 
could sell them at all, perhaps, $100,000,000. Now, we propose 
to appropriate $50,000,000 more to waste upon this property 
that is not worth more than $100,000,000. 

Mr. President, the people are long-suffering, and the patience 
of Congress and its apathy are to me perfectly astounding. We 


have sat here for years, growling now and then about the mis- , 


conduct, extravagance, and waste of the Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, and as often as the appropria- 
tion bills come up we add to the appropriations and respond to 
the insatiable demands of the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Oliver Twist is not in it, measured 
by the demands of the Shipping Board. It is more and still 
more from the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. I believe the statement of the Senator from 
Utah is practically correct. We did appropriate and spend 
$3,400,000,000 for these ships, and it is a fact that we have 
something over a thousand left, a third of which are almost 
valueless. I doubt if we could sell them at this time for any 
price. We have some 700 or 800 left that have some value, quite 
a number of them of considerable value. I do not know just 
what they would bring, whether they would bring $100,000,000 
or $200,000,000, but I am quite certain that the amount they 
would bring if offered at public auction to-day would be immeas- 
urably less than they cost. 

I submit, Mr. President, that these different Shipping Boards 
are not wholly to blame—this one or any other, in fact.. Con- 
gress itself, it seems to me, is to blame to a great degree. We 
permitted them to go on with their policy of building ships. 

If the Senator from Florida will permit me just to pro- 
ceed a moment or two; I wonder if the Senator from Utah has 
the figures or if he has ever seen the figures which indicate 
that the keels of about 5,000,000 tons of steel shipping were laid 
down before the armistice, and nearly 5,800,000 tons of steel 
ships after the armistice. I do not mean launched; I mean 
actually started. We permitted that policy to continue. We 
voted for those things. We should have had some knowledge of 


them. I believe it was wrong. I said at the time it was 


wrong. I felt that it was pursuing a policy which some day 


would come back upon us to demonstrate clearly the lack of 


foresight upon our part; but we did it, we authorized the ex- 
penditure of the money, and now, only a year or two ago, one 
day the Shipping Board came in through the last head of 
that board, Judge Payne; he submitted to the Committee on 
Commerce a proposition that he could sell the Leviathan and 
get $3,000,000 of good American money for her. 

Mr. KING. And he could have sold a certain number for 
$29,000,000. 


Mr. CALDER. Yes; and he could have sold the Leviathan 
for $3,000,000. Why, Congress became most indignant over the 
idea that we were going to dispose of that splendid American 
ship to private parties; and what happened? We did not get 
the $3,000,000, and we are spending about $9,000,000 to re- 
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condition her, and we shall have her as our super passenger 
vessel in the North Atlantic trade, and we might just as well 
have had her in that trade and the Government be $12,000,000 
in pocket; and so on all down the line. 

I am of the opinion that this Shipping Board has done as 
well as any other governmental functionary could be expected 
to do. I observed that the Senator from Utah laughs, and 
perhaps with some reason. 

Mr. KING. No; if the Senator will pardon me, I was not 
laughing at the statement that they had done good work, but at 
the statement that they had done as well as any Government 
functionary could be expected to do. That, I think, is an 
indication that a Government functionary is not expected to 
do very well. 

Mr. CALDER. A Government functionary in a business of 
this character can not compete with private business. The 
Senator knows that. He has always urged that. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. CALDER. That is the difficulty. My judgment is that 
we have got to do one of three things with these ships. Either 
we have got to pass a subsidy bill and give them Government 
aid, or else continue the policy of operating them until we 
consume them, as the Senator from Utah suggests, until they 
are all eaten up, paying the cost of operating in the mean- 
while, or else we have got to put them up at auction and let 
any one take them that wants them at the price he will give, 
and then let the Government of the United States go out of 
the business of having an oversea traffic in its own vessels. 

I have been wondering very often if the American people are 
going to be able, under any circumstances, to compete with 
foreign nations in oversea trade. That is the thing that bothers 
me, and I know that it concerns other Senators. I know that 
the Senator from Florida has given as much careful thought to 
it as any man in this body. He has labored with it. He has 
been most faithful in his effort to do what is best to solve the 
problem. Upon my word, standing -here and addressing the 
Senate, I do not know what to do. I have felt that the subsidy 
was the best way out. Are we going to continue forever appro- 
priating $50,000,000 or $30,000,000 a year and have it eaten up? 

I have in my hand a letter—I trust the Senator will permit 
me to continue for a moment—from a gentleman who knows 
the shipping business, who has made an analysis of some of the 
statements concerning the United States lines. He deals with 
the very subject the Senator has discussed—the question of re- 
conditioning and repairs—and says, “ Yes; you might say these 
ought to be capital charges, but, at any rate, the United States 
Government is paying all this money. It comes out of the 
Treasury.” He points out that in five months last year we 
spent $945,000 for maintenance and repairs to the vessels of 
the United States lines, and Mr. Rossbottom claims that should 
not be charged to operation. It must be charged to something. 
It was paid out of the funds of the American people. Then he 
goes on to say, as the Senator has indicated, that if this had 
been done by some concern operating the vessels privately it 
could have been done for half the cost. The Government 
seemingly can not do these things as cheaply as private con- 
cerns can. That is the difficulty. Some day we are going to 
get sick and tired of appropriating money for this purpose; and 
we had better give them all up to somebody, if we can not do 
any better, and stop wasting the public money on them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to deal at some 
length with what the Senator has said; but it rather diverts 
me from what I have in mind now and from what would be 
really pertinent to the motion which I have made, and I would 
rather not go Into those details just at this time. I shall have 
something to say about that a little later on; but, with reference 
to Government operation, while I think eventually these ships 
ought to go into private hands, I submit that there need not be 
any great haste about putting them there and we need not give 
them away, and we need not go down into the Treasury of the 
United States to pay people to operate them. 

The time for any reasonable business man to dispose of any 
property he has is not when everything is depressed and there 
are no buyers. He must hold that property until things get 
into shape again, until there is demand, until business develops, 
and until his property has an actual value on the market, which 
these ships have not to-day. That time will come. The Ship- 
ping Board will proceed to establish these new routes and 
develop these new services and encourage trade and commerce 
in these various directions where they are operating to-day, 
take care of our commerce at fair rates; and eventually there 
will be people who will want that business and will want the 
ships engaged in it. That will be the time for the Government 
to realize on its ships. 


Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that in 
the Committee on Commerce, of which he was the very able 
chairman a year or two ago, we discussed these things with 
members of the Shipping Board and they stated a year or two 
ago that they could sell that tonnage for $100 a ton, or a little 
over $100, as I recall it, and while we passed no resolution in 
our committee, it was the unrecorded sentiment that we might 


better keep the ships. We lost our opportunity then. We 
could have sold many of those ships then to private enterprises, 
but we discouraged it, and we are responsible for it. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I think the Senator is very largely correct 
in fixing the responsibility, so far as that phase of the matter 
is concerned, on Congress. We finally reached the conclusion 
that the merchant marine act of 1920 meant the establishment 
of a fixed policy which ought to be carried out. 

Mr. CALDER. It seemed to me, and to the Senator, that 
it was at that time; but it has not worked out for the benefit 
of those people. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Precisely, I want to read, in that con- 
nection, something which was printed in the Evening Star a 
few days ago, as follows: 


Points to lesson in Panama Canal. Col. Jay J. Morrow declares 
operation is proof of governmental efficiency. 


Colonel Morrow said in his report: 


The Panama Railroad and Steamship Line are auxillary and neces- 
sary functions of the canal, as much so now for successful operation 
as they were for construction; they have paid their way most hand- 
somely, and will doubtless continue to do so when the depression of 
the last two years clears up. 

The canal and the community connected with it are the finest ex- 
pressions of American thoroughness and efficiency. The wonderful 
34825 of the construction force manifested in bringing to fulfillment 
this dream of the centuries still lives with the operating force after 
the great task is done, 


Presidents, Secretaries of War, and Congresses have stood firm 
against attempts to change the wise plan devised for government and 
operation of the canal, which is now highly centralized in the gov- 
ernor under the Secretary of War. We are giving proof that the Gov- 
ernment can and does successfully operate big business, and can con- 
tinue to do so, if the executive and legislative branches of our National 
Government will insist (as they have done) that the operation be kept 
free of improper ee. influences and are not hampered by unneces- 
sary legal restrictions, : 

I think that is absolutely sound; I agree with it fully. Not 
only does the Canal Zone itself illustrate and demonstrate what 
Governor Morrow has said, but the Panama Steamship Line, 
part of that operation, has been most successful, having a deficit 
only 2 years out of 20, when they carried Government employees 
and supplies at Government rates, which would have been 
almost double if they had charged commercial rates. They have 
kept down the freight rates to the whole Caribbean and to the 
west coast of South America, and still have been earning a 
profit every year for 20 years, except in those two years, and in 
those the deficits would have been merely nominal if we had 
permitted them to charge commercial rates on traffic which they 
carried. I will dwell upon that a little later, when we come to 
the ship subsidy bill, if we ever take it up again. 

Mr. Lasker further said, as reported on page 289: 

The $50,000,000 we ask for next year only equals from $38,000,000 
to $40, as n 0889890 for this 3880 because our agents have 

ro s 


aways ha 10,000,000 to $12,000,000 working capital on hand. 
So when you gave us $50,000,000 this year— 7 


That was in 1922— 
that was $50,000,000 plus $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 working capital 
that our agents had on deposits. We are proposing to turn all that 
money back at the end of this year including our working capita which 
is not available for operations, so that next year when we ask you for 

50,000,000 we are asking for $10,000,000 or $12,000,000 less than this 
year. 

They did not use the $50,000,000 we gave them last year or 
the $50,000,000 plus the $10,000,000 or the $12,000,000. Why 
should we give them $50,000,000 this year? I further find, on 
page 291: 

Mr. Woop. Now, if the ship subsidy bill passes and we sell these 
to operating me ene they will not require all of that, will they? 


Mr. LASKER. ese are structural changes that have to be made 
immediately this year. 


To which I referred this morning. That is with reference to 
those ships of the United States Lines. I read further: 


Mr. Woop, upper’ the ship subsidy bill should pass the Senate and 
should be signed by the President next week or within 10 days, would 
all the expense in structural changes for which you ask an appropria- 
tion be necessa: 
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Mr. LASKER. Yes; because we would have to operate them long 
enough ourselves while the negotiations were under way, to justify 
the repairs, and in that way I think a good share of the money would 
come back to us. In the second place we do not want to adopt a 
national policy of aiding private owners on the one hand and on the 
other hand selling them ships that are so poor that the private owners 
will become bankrupt. 

It is too bad we have to play the part of guardians to these 
private owners, is it not? Here is a confession that if the ship 
subsidy bill should be passed all these structural changes must 
be made anyhow, all these expenses must be incurred anyhow, 
all this operating loss must be incurred anyhow, because you can 
not sell the ships for years to come in any event, and even if you 
sell a part of them, the overhead expenses, as Mr. Lasker states 
further on in this very statement, would be practically the 
same, whether you operate 100 ships or 400 ships. So you would 
have a subsidy of $30,000,000 added to the operating losses you 
are suffering to-day and added on to these expenses for repairs 
and structural changes; and we ought to incur these expenses, 
we Ought to put these ships in first-class condition at our ex- 
pense, because we do not want the individual buyer to acquire 
a ship on which he may possibly lose money. In addition to 
that, we want to pay him to operate those ships. 

There is one very encouraging thing about this statement. 
page 293 Mr. Lasker said: 

The overhead pay roll as of June 15, 1921, was $15,861,400. and the 
overhead pay roli as of this date is $8,956,496. As we complete the 
liquidation of properties and the settlement of claims we will quickly 
dispense with workmen who are handling materials in liquidation and 
with attorneys, accountants, and experts who are negotiating claims 
settlements. 

Fine! That ought to have been done long ago, for that mat- 
ter, but that is splendid, and I see by the newspapers that cer- 
tain reductions have been made in the force in New York. I see 
by the newspapers that reduction was made on Saturday, or just 
a few days ago, in this division of liquidation of property. 
That is the right course. That sort of thing ought to have been 
under way all along, and these expenses could have been re- 
duced before this. 

Now they have them down to $8,956,496 a year, and Mr. Las- 
ker says further in this statement: 


We will be able to cut the pay roll down to at least $7,500,000 by 
June 30, 1923. That, we believe, will mark the end of any considerable 
overhead for liquidation of war activities and will represent about the 
static overhead of the Shipping Board so far as it operates fleet ships. 
It must be remembered the overhead is about as large to operate 100 
ships as to operate 400 ships or 800 ships. Thus the pay roll will have 

one from $15,861,000 when the present board came into office, June 
5, 1921, to $7,500,000 by June 30, 1923. This reduction keeps apace 
with the history of the liquidation of the war entanglements. 

Precisely ; and the fact that they are able now to put the Ship- 
ping Board upon this basis shows that the enterprise can be 
made successful if they will only set about to do it, and not take 
pains to make it a failure. 

As I have said, we are confined to the House hearings for our 
information on this subject, but at page 293 of the House hear- 
ings Mr. Lasker mentions a fact, not particularly relevant here, 
but which is well worth while putting into the Recorp, perhaps. 
He said: 


Mr. Chairman, the wooden-ship problem no longer exists. They have 
all been disposed of during the läst year. We held a public auction 
and disposed of $310,000,000 worth of wooden ships for $7,750,000. 

I expect to comment on that perhaps a little later, but just 
at this time I need not refer to it further. The situation, then, 
is that the Shipping Board has arrived at a state of efficiency 
that is the wonder of the shipping world; that they have reduced 
their expenses down to where there will be an annual over- 
head of something like $7,500,000 hereafter. The report shows 
enormous revenues realized from the operation of the ships, 
I have asked for some information as to the details, routes, 
and services, for specifications as to where the losses are 
occurring, and why and when. I hope to get that information 
after a while. From all this terrible expense of $1,500,000 for 
accountants it looks as though it ought to be very readily 
available. 

There is, in the statement which I have just quoted from the 
chairman of the Shipping Board, proof positive that there is no 
necessity for throwing up our hands here and saying that 
because we are a great burden on the taxpayers and because 
the Government can not carry on the business without tremen- 
dous loss and because those losses amount to $50,000,000 a year, 
whereas the figures, the proof, the evidence, show they do not 
amount to any such sum at all, that therefore we must go out of 
the business, dismiss the Shipping Board, liquidate the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation, and turn the ships over at whatever 
price we can get for them and pay some one to operate them 
under the American flag. The very statement of the chairman 
shows the absurdity of the conclusion to which he comes. 


At 


There may have been some loss, but, Mr. President, I could 
refer to the various countries, maritime countries all over the 
world, and I expect later to do so, and show their experiences 
during the last year or two. Here is a statement, for instance, 
in the December 28 number of Fairplay, in which I note the 
following items: 

From a report of the Leeds Shipping Co. (Ltd.), covering 12 months 


ending August 31, 1922, it would appear there has been a loss of £2,509, 
and nothing would seem to have been written off for depreciation. This 
is a small British company operating four steamers of about 8,500 
tons dead weight each. 

From a report of the Cornborough Shipping Line (Ltd.), covering 12 
months ending July 31, 1922, it would seem That a loss has been made 
of £10,088, nor has anything set aside for depreciation. 

The Llewellyn M Co. (Ltd.), from its report covering 12 
months ending June 30, 1922, made a loss of £12,915. 

It will be seen, therefore, that British companies have found 
it difficult to pay expenses during the past year. 

British companies have found it difficult to pay expenses 
during the past year, but have the British people retired from 
the shipping business? 

The American shipping situation and the Shipping Board ex- 
perience as to losses are not discouraging. In the North Ameri- 
can of November 27 a statement appears to the effect that there 
are 26 ships building in the United States now of a total ton- 
nage of 156,980. I ask that the statement may be appended at 
the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be made, 

(See appendix.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. I submit, under the showing made by the 
chairman, considering fhe actual financial situation of the Ship- 
ping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation, their assets, obli- 
gations, and everything involved, that $30,000,000 would be 
ample appropriation to be covered in the bill and that the 
amendment which I have proposed ought to be adopted. 

Mr. President, there appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of January 16, 1923, an article by Mr. David Lawrence 
entitled: 

Ship subsidy bill in hopeless jam. Plea of southern business men 
believed to be main salvation. sker to quit June 1. Atlantic and 
Gulf lines discontinued because of great losses, 

Mr. Lawrence is a talented, experienced, brilliant writer, cor- 
respondent, and news disseminator. He has no purpose, I take 
it and I assume, to engage in any propaganda for the support 
of the ship subsidy bill. He had no idea, I presume, that the 
information which he obtained, and which he sent out through 
the country by this article, had back of it some ulterior motive 
or purpose. But I submit that it is a species of propaganda 
and the culmination of efforts, by publicity and otherwise, which 
the Shipping Board has been putting forth for months in order 
to gain support for the ship subsidy bill. Mr. Lawrence had 
to go to the source of information naturally for the news, and 
the article shows clearly where that source of information was. 
He said: 

The ship subsidy bill has gotten into such a jam in the Senate that 
=. ere Ae shipping business is facing an uncertainty border- 

"bani the onl hope for the measure lies in the pleas of southern 
business men, who have been advised that virtually all the South At- - 
lantic and Gulf lines established by the United States Shipping Board 
must be abandoned immediately after March 4 if the ship subsidy bill 
isn’t Spore There is talk also of the resignation of the entire Ship- 
ping Board. If this does not cers 550 the sident will find it neces- 
sary to reorganize the board and fill several vacancies. 

hairman A. D. Lasker has told his associates on the board that he 
will retire on June 1, l of whether the bill passes or not. 
He has given two vears of his time to the problem and is anxious to 
return to private business. * 

So that we have here the threat virtually that the South 
Atlantie and Gulf lines established by the Shipping Board must 
be abandoned immediately after March 4 if the ship subsidy 
bill is not passed. Mr. President, it seems to me not a very 
creditable thing on the part of the Shipping Board to take that 
position and give out as information to be spread over the coun- 
try and be published, as it has been published, along the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts, a threat that if the Senators from 
those States do not vote for the ship subsidy legislation, the 
ships serving the ports of the Gulf and South Atlantic will be 
withdrawn from that service after March 4. 

At present the Shipping Board vessels are carrying 52 per 
cent of the commerce moving out of the Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The service is on a satisfactory footing, so far as I know or 
have been able to ascertain. The operators in the South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports are right up at the top among all the 
operators under the United States Shipping Board. That com- 
merce is not diminishing but is increasing. There is no occa- 
sion to withdraw the ships from those ports. The statement I 
have quoted is simply intended to influence the commercial 


Without objection, that order 
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bodies, boards of trade, chambers of commerce, and merchants 
along the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts to bring pressure to 
bear upon their Senators to support the ship subsidy bill, be- 
cause if they do not they are to understand the ships will be 
withdrawn from those ports. Is it possible that we have come 
to that pass when threats of this kind must be resorted to and 
when promises ef immediate benefit are to be offered in order 
to gain votes for the ship subsidy bill? 

I submit that they entirely underestimate the intelligence 
and the integrity of the people along the Gulf and South At- 
lantic coasts if they think they can coerce them on the one 
hand or bribe them on the other. They are people who will 
respond to reason, to argument. Furnish them, if you will, but 
I warn you that threat will be resented. There are some people 
‘who adopt the very strange and, in my judgment, the wicked, 
the false, the atrocious philosophy that every man has his 
price. I disagree wholly and absolutely with that. That sort 
‘of philosophy tends to make men fawning sycophants or ob- 
sequious parasites, and I have a contempt for both. There is 
such a thing as principle which will control the judgment and 
the action of the people who have a proper conception of 
fiduciary responsibility. This Government was established by 
men who believed that certain principles should prevail over 
present interest or loyalty to king. We believe in equality of 
opportunity and a share in control. We set that up against 
special privilege and control by class. No threat or promise of 
present reward will be allowed to influence our adherence to 
principle. 

The United States would never have been born but for that. 
There is a principle involved in this matter. The question is 
whether we are now going to establish a permanent policy of 
ship subsidy in this country or whether we are not. The article 
farther states: + 

The reason the South Atlantic and Gulf lines are to be abandoned is 
that they are losing heavily for the Government. 

I question that statement, and I advise these gentlemen if 
they pursue the course as threatened in this article they will 
have to prove the basis for that action. They will have to fur- 
nish books and papers and documents and evidence to the satis- 
faction of a proper investigating committee that they are with- 
drawing these vessels in the public interest and not as a punish- 
ment to those communities whose representatives here are op- 
posed to the ship subsidy bill. There will be some inquiry 
about that, I take it, however, that this is simply an idle threat, 
for I know the losses from operation in the Gulf and South At- 
lantic are not so serious as this artide pretends, not as great 
comparatively as in the North Atlantic and Pacific, and I know 
that satisfactory service is being rendered in connection with 
those lines. The fact that there may be losses here and there, 
as I have heretofore pointed out, would not justify the Shipping 
Board, any more than it would a private individual, in imme- 
diately withdrawing the vessels from the trade. The people 
interested have sense enough to inquire, if the Government is 
losing money in those circumstances, how can they expect the 
Government to buy those ships and operate them out of those 
ports at a continuing loss. They have sense enough to know 
that if the losses are such as to warrant the Government in 
withdrawing the ships that that means, if the Government goes 
out of business and the ships are turned over to private op- 
erators, they will not continue to operate them from those 
ports at a loss. 

Furthermore, those are cargo ships; and under the ship sub- 
sidy bill each of those ships would receive but from $10,000 to 
$12,000 a year subsidy. That would not cover the necessary 
cost of the upkeep of the ships; that would be no inducement 
for a private individual to buy the ships and operate them him- 
self at a loss from those ports. The chief beneficiaries under 
the subsidy bill are the 2 ships, and the Shipping Board 
has no passenger ships in the Gulf and South Atlantic. No; it 
is simply a threat, which is intended to build back fires behind 
the Senators here who represent those States in order to compel 
and force them into voting for the subsidy bill. The article 
‘continues: 

The section most in need of these lines was the South, with its hea 


cotton shipments. Without regular lines, cotton growers of the Sou 
seers ae compelled to ship to northern ports and pay the high freight 


Neither is that true. If the Shipping Board ships go out of 
the business, foreign ships will take the place of their ships 
and cotton will move by water; there need be no fear about 
that. The article also states: 

The Shipping Board's plan of withdrawing southern trade routes 18 

ot issued as a threat to southern Senato but the members of the 
i rd feel that enon, money already has m spent on these lines 
and that they would derelict in their duty if they did not shut of 
the virtual subsidy which has been grant ships which have been 
running from these southern ports. 


So it is the Shipping Board that feels this way. Hence I say 
that must necessarily be the source of Mr. Lawrence's informa- 
tion. The board has informed him that unless the ship subsidy 
bill passes South Atlantic and Gulf ports will be deprived of 
the ships which are now operating from these ports, for the 
board feels it would be derelict in its duty if it did not stop the 
losses which have been occurring there. That is done, as I have 
Stated, to influence the people who are engaged in commerce 
and trade in those regions to urge their representatives here to 
support the subsidy measure, whether they consider it sound or 
not. The article continues: 

Some of the 
Wilmington, N. G.: Charleston, & Gf Sund and“ 
Mobile, New Orleans, Galveston, and Jacksonville. 

Republican leaders are frank enough to say that a filibuster against 
the bill between now and March 4 will succeed unless the Democrats 
completely chan their tactics and desert the progressive bloc and 
others who are 5 5 the shipping bill from being considered and 
acted upon by the Senate. 

Who has been keeping the ship subsidy bill from being acted 
upon? The shipping bill has been laid aside at the request of 
the chairman of the committee to enable the Senate to consider, 
first, the appropriation bills as they have been brought forward, 
and then to consider rural credits legislation. We who are op- 
posed to the ship subsidy bill are ready and have been all along 
to discuss it fully, fairly, openly here at any time that it shall 
be taken up; but if any excuse may be made for a filibuster, if 
there is any occasion when it may be resorted to in order to 
defeat a measure which is wholly vicious and unwise, I submit 
that in this instance a filibuster would be justifiable. On that 
subject I present an editorial from the Florida Times-Union, 
which is entitled “A filibuster legitimate,” and ask that it may 
be inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion and as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

Mr. FLETCHER. However, there has been no filibuster in 
connection with the bill, and the naming in the article of promi- 
nent ports in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas simply means an intimation 
on one side that if the subsidy bill shall pass the ships will be 
continued to be operated from those ports as they have been op- 
erated in the past. Neither of the positions set forth in the 
article would appeal to any man of honor and integrity, and 
neither of them is in anywise justified or warranted. Piainly 
and evidently they are put forth in order that pressure may be 
brought to bear to accomplish results apparently so much de- 
sired by Mr. Lasker. He, apparently, aspires to occupy the 
position described by Pope, when he said: 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own applause. 

I desire to insert in the Recorp, Mr. President, an article 
which appears in Collier's Weekly of January 13, 1923, writ- 
ten by Mr. Irving T. Bush, who built the great Bush Terminal 
in New York City, covering 80 city blocks and equipped for re- 
ceiving, shipping, storing, and manufacturing goods. Mr. Bush's 
own interests would be furthered by the growth of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. This gives added significance to what 
he has to say in this article, entitled, They look pretty, but 
do they pay?” I venture to use this article here, believing 
Mr. Bush will be able to deal with any threat or attempt to 
punish him for his temerity in opposing subsidy. 

Mr. Bush is president of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merece. He has expressed himself in the article with great 
force and frankness and clearness. I do not agree with all 
his views; for instance, I do not believe that Government oper- 
ation is necessarily a failure, or that it is unsound under con- 
ditions such as we have been going through and are now going 
through. In this article I especially wish to call attention to 
one or two paragraphs. Mr. Bush says, for Instance: 

After a man has bought an automobile he seldom stops to ask him- 
self if he really needs it. on trying to find the money 
to buy gas, tires, and the other sap ed age it on the 
road. Is this the way with our merchant marine? I do not know. 
I am not arguing a point; I am asking a question. Certainly if we 
‘could translate our = back into the cash they cost, we wo make 


the swap at once. course, that can not be done. We have the 
ships and must face the d they are not pleasant. 


e of policy are 
runswick, Ga, ; 


» * — - +» * * 
The present See Diy SNE WE SD SE BONG: SS Daa Tee bottar 
sell them and take taxis 


I admire Mr. Harding greatly— 

I agree with him in that statement; we are absolutely in 
accord as to that— 4 
I voted for him— 

I part company with Mr. Bush there— 
and hope to do so again. 
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Still our paths diverge, but here we come together— 


But I can not bring myself to believe that a merchant marine that 
can be maintained only by a subsidy—by paying out the taxpayers’ 
money to some one to run it—is worth maintaining. * * * 

I can not remember any American shipowner cutting rates just 
because he was an American. 

That is another proposition we might as well face. 

* s * 6 * * * 


It is the same problem every manufacturer faces. Shall he own 
a truck or hire one? II it's cheaper to own one, let us own one; but 
if it costs so much to run an American ship that we must pay some 
one a bonus to do it, where do we get off with a saving? 

* * * * s 


* * 

Therefore a subsidy is but a temporary expedient to build up a 
merchant marine, but, if undertaken, 3 policy. Is it likely 
to be permanent? Would it work easily and smoothly without scan- 
dal? Or will some coming Congress catch some shipowner with his 
thumb in the molasses and kick the whole thing over, and with it all 
the money we have spent? 

This is the language of one of the strongest intellectual forces 
in this country, a man of patriotism, a man to whose interest 
it would be to see the subsidy bill passed, so far as that is 
concerned, but he is conscientious, patriotic, public-spirited, 
broad minded, and he says: 


No very sensible man is going into a business based on a bonus 
which may be withdrawn at any time. What shall we do? We can 
not sell the ships; shall we sink them? By no means! 
ships and have paid our good money for them. It may be that there 
still remain some not worth keeping at any 9 but the fleet has 
been pretty well pruned. The remainder should be kept until we can 
sell them to be operated under our flag. 

That is exactly what I have been saying. That is precisely 
where I stand. 


This is difficult just now for two reasons—shippin; 
and we have not yet developed a sufficient number o. 
the shipping business, 

That difficulty is met, according to Mr. Lasker, by the su- 
preme degree of efficiency which has been attained in the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

A subsidy will not correct either of these difficulties, but time will. 
If there is no freight to carry, a bonus will not create it, and ex- 
33 operators of ships can come only as men acquire experience. 

n the end the ships should be sold, for the Government is not a suc- 
cess in business. se 

The plain fact is that the ships are better at anchor if they are not 
wanted, and when they are wanted it is better to charter those we 
now own to Americans without any interest or depreciation—taking 
a share of net earnings as conipensation and leaving to the future 
the question of new ships. 

Precisely the position which I have taken on this subject, and 
which I stand for to-day. 

As time passes, it will develop whether a merchant marine can jus- 
tify itself under the American flag. If it can not—let us hire our 
hauling done for us. 

I have no doubt on the subject myself, and I believe this: It 
is better for the Government to have these ships—some ships, 
at least—to supplement the privately owned ships in carrying 
our commerce overseas by a sufficient number to serve us in 
time of any emergency as naval auxiliaries, if that should 
come, and by a sufficient number to serve our commerce as 
needed, as it rises or falls, even if it does cost the Government 
a little money to do that. We have had illustrations of what 
that means. Last year, when the coal strike was on and the 
railroads were tied up and we could not get coal, we had to 
buy coal in England and bring it over here to our own people, 
although right in sight of us here were millions and millions of 
tons of coal. What happened? The freight rate on coal was 7 
shillings a ton. Immediately the foreign ships put up the rate 
to 14 shillings a ton, and I presume it would have gone higher 
yet. Fortunately we were in the position of having a few of 
our own ships lying tied up, idle, out of service, if you please. 
We put 83 of them into that business and brought that coal 
here at less than 9 shillings a ton. That is the kind of service 
those ships can render the people of this country. Suppose it 
does cost a little money to keep those ships tied up from time 
to time? 

Then, again, when we appropriated $20,000,000 to send grain 
to Russia, what happened? Freight rates went up on that 
grain. We would have been obliged to pay most exorbitant 
rates in order to deliver the grain. We were in position to go 
down to the Shipping Board and say, “ Let us have some of 
these idle ships to move that grain at reasonable cost,” and 
that was done. 

An enormous amount of money was saved to the people of 
this country by those two operations. So I say it is no loss 
even if we have to pay out a reasonable sum to have ready at 
hand ships that can serve the commerce of this country and 
the people of this country when the occasion arises, as in the 
two instances I have mentioned. 

At a later time I shall have something further to say on this 
general subject. At present I submit what I have thus far 
stated, and believe that $30,000,000 is all that we ought to pro- 


business is bad 
men who know 


vide in this bill; that the item of $50,000,00 should be changed 
to $30,000,000. ù 

I ask that the entire article to which I have referred be 
printed as a part of my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none, and 


it is so ordered. 


: APPENDIX. 
[From the Florida ines: unan ee Fla., Saturday, January 


g 
A FILIBUSTER LEGITIMATE. 


As yet there is no evidence of a filibuster in the Senate against the 
ship subsidy bill. The appropriations bills that baye displaced it were 
necessary, and mey have been passed promptly. Delay is delay, and an 
attempt to delay the ship subsidy bill could have accomplished the same 
results if used against one of the supply bills as if against the subsidy 
bill itself. Not quite 50 days of the session remain, exclusive of Sun- 
days, and if the desire is to prevent a decision on the subsidy bill before 
the end of the session the taking up of two days on a supply bill instead 
of one would take out a day as well as if the subsidy bill were consid- 
ered twice as long as is necessary. 

The farm credit bill will displace the subsidy bill and it will take u 
a reasonable amount of time. The debate on a measure of this kin 
would occupy a week, or maybe two or three, in the Senate if Senators 
were only trying to present reasons for or against its passage. this 
bill does not get out of the way before the end of this month, the con- 
sumption of the time will be no proot of an effort to prevent the passage 
of the ship subsidy bill. It will only show a commendable desire on 
the pert of Senators to vote intelligently on this bill. The Senate is 
not in the habit of being hurried. 

But the condemnation of a filibuster as a legitimate means of pre- 
venting undesirable legislation is absolutely insincere. The men who 
condemn it when it is being used to prevent the 22 of a bill they 
desire use it to defeat a bill they are opposing. It is so unhesitatingly 
used by both parties and by individuals that it is strange that anybody 
1 himself by condemning it when it is used in opposition to 

is desires, 

In the present case the use of the filibuster would be an act of pa- 
triotism. It would not serve to defeat the will of the people, but would 
serve to leave the matter in the hands of the men the people elected two 
months ago instead of those elected two years and two months ago. On 
patriotic grounds a man may do all in his power to have the most 
recently expressed will of the people carried out, even if they had pre- 
viously GR Pent themselves differently. 

While there is about 170 Republican ma ority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives now, the subsidy bill was pas by a majority of only about 
20. More than one-third of the Republicans in the House voted against 
it. In the House of Representatives recently elected the Republicans 
will have a majority of only 15. Everyone knows that if the Congress 
recently elected decides this question the bill will be defeated. It is 
being pushed now to give a defeated Congress a chance to force it on 
the people. 

[From the Philadelphia North American of November 27, 1922.] 
TWENTY-SIX SHIPS BUILDING IN UNITED STATES NOVEMBER 1; TOTAL, 

156,890 TONS—TWO ON WAYS AT CAMDEN; CHESTER YARD BUILDING 

THREB—ONB A CABLE SHIP. 


Twenty-six vessels of 156,890 gross tons were included in the sea- 
going tonnage bacaing or contracted for in the United States on No- 
8 1, according to reports compiled by the American Bureau of 

pping. = 

Among these were two 6.800-ton tankers, under construction by the 
New York Shipbuilding Corporation, Camden, for builder’s account, 
and three vessels under construction by the Sun Shipbuilding Co., as 
follows: Nine-thousand-ton tanker for the Sun Oil Co., 4,000-ton pas- 
renger 8 for Inter-Island Steam Navigation Co., and 600-ton 
cable ship for the Commercial Pacific Cable Co. 

The Pusey & Jones Shipbuilding Co., of Wilmington, is building two 
combined passenger and cargo boats of 2,710 tons each for the Sea- 
board Bay Line. r 

The new tonnage includes 12 strictly cargo ships, aggregating 88,970 
tons; 7 combined passenger and cargo vessels, aggregating 30,220 tons; 


2 passenger amps with a combined tonnage of 13,000; 4 tankers, ag- 
gregating 24.100 tons; and 1 cable ship, 0 tons. 
is one for two ferryboats for 


mong orders placed since November 
the Philadelphia-Camden service, just awarded to the Pusey Jones 
Co. The boats will be 200 feet long and will be the fastest ferryboats 
on the Delaware. 


INQUIRIES FOR SHIPS INCREASE, SAYS BROKER. 


An increasing number of inquiries for ships is reported by John H. 
Fisher, of Chapman & Fisher, ship brokers. 

“Right now,” said Mr. Fisher, “ we are getting more inquiries from 

rospective purchasers than at any time in the last eight montbs, 

hese calls come from paruo whom we know to be responsible, and 
we know that the inquiries are genuine. Usually they are for some 
special type of vessel, and it is not always easy to find just what is 
genie but we are confident that they indicate an increasing demand 
or ships. 

“If Congress passes the ship subsidy bill we expect it to put new 
life into shipping and every industry connected with it. At present 
we frequently are asked to quote rates on charters to foreign ports, 
but practically no business is done in this line, as we handle only 
American ships, and they can not meet the rates offered for foreign 
bottoms.” 

[From Collier’s Weekly of January 13, 1923.] 
THEY Look Pretry, Bur Do THEY Pay? 
(By Irving T. Bush.) 

“Do you want American goods in the markets of the world?“ “Do 
you want the American ships sailing the seven seas?” “Shall we 
cravenly refuse the challenge of world trade?" 

How do you answer? How do I answer? We don’t answer. We 
ust cheer. For those are noble sentiments and they have to be cheered. 

mehow the sea holds a mysterious lure even for those who have never 
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seen it, When I was 19 I went around the world in a sailing ship, and 
I think I would do it again if I could find the time and the sailin, z 
I have crossed the Atlantic nearly a hundred times. I to don 
much oftener than to Sam Francisco. Yet I still feel a little tingle of 
adventure when the bugle blows the visitors ashore and the ship moves 
out of the dock to head for the open sea. 

The salt water is in our blood. The chantey, 2 ship bowl- 
ing through the with every inch of canvas set, the whalers putting 
out of Nantucket for the unknown, the homeward-bound steamer, the 
companies of merchant adventurers, Drake, Frobisher, re Kidd, 
the Spanish Main—these things are of our very blood. ne is sus- 
peon of a man who does not love a sip e suspect him of not 
oving a dog or of wanting to nationalize children, or perhaps of being 
a vegetarian. I, for one, refuse to part with any of these emotions, 
1 have no more desire to be an internationalist than I have to be a 
polygamist, to borrow from Roosevelt. 


OUR SALT-WATER EMOTIONS. 


But also I am distinctly fed on imperialism, for it always has a 
sordid side. I am willing to see if our salt-water emotions are not the 
lt of a herit: of t that is not based on 8 
there any reason why we here in the 
America should break our necks scrambling for foreign trade or break 
our backs uying to support a merchant marine? business consists 
of pro terminal facilities for ships in the overseas 


ollars and conts it makes no difference whether the 


part 
certainly seem to be no doubt that if the world were buying liberally 
pon us we should be in quite the same gomon as a store with a 

rge number of mers. Visitin; bugers; be 
num 


in the country was running f 

blast. We not only made for o ves but we made for everyone else. 

We monopolized the trade of the world. And what did we get out of 

OR arp! the privilege of paying the bills as well as doing the 
g. 


f course, we did a land-office business. We couldn't help doing it, 
for not only were all other sources of supply cut off to the foreign 
buyers but we also loaned to them the money with which to pay us. 
There were no elements of trade at all, not even the element of price, 
for, since we were for what we pretended to be selling, the man 
who pretended to be buying from us did not bother how much we 


charged ourselves. 

Our unigue sales plan found great popularity throughout the world, 
It was popular here at home. It began to look as though Midas were 
just a back number. ‘Then the Government shut off its loans, and the 

ers began to shut off their loans, and then the people abroad began 
to realize the awful truth that we were no wager E to pay for 
what they bought. qney were quite outraged and quit us cold. That 
is how what is called, for want of a better name, our great “ foreign- 
trade revival” and that also is how it ended, and that also is 
all there is to it. 

While this merry distribution of American produce was 
merchants and manufacturers met often and enthusias 
plans for bn ng the world’s trade. 

It was for granted that there would be customers. A few 

_unemotional men pointed out certain defects in the scheme, but these 
were brushed aside. The chief defect which they noted was that trade 
is only barter and that the limit of a country's capacity to import is 
its capacity to export, and that no country could paa only to export 
unless it planned also to get along without pal 

Since those happy days we have seen the uction of the world fall 
very low, and therefore its buying capacity fall very low. The in- 
evitable happened. and they 
have to be tho about even though they are not more sprightly than 
a wet blanket. A country’s wants will ordinarily develop as fast 
as its production. The production is the measure of buying power. A 
country may send abroad part of its production, but in exchange it 
must get a part of some other country’s production. Each country 
will naturally acquire a special proficiency in some line of industry 
or have a jus of some natural product. It may even have a 
natural monopoly, as Chile has of nitrates, and parts of the Far East 
have of rubber and tea. But for every export an equivalent import 
has to be received. 

This is a perfectly plain statement. It is not quite so plain when 
applied to world movements, and ally in the case of those 
countries which are always held up to us as models of what foreign 
trade will do for a nation. We have been told very often how before 
the war the rt av of Belgium was $94 to an inhabitant; 

| that in England it was ; in Germany, $35; while in the United 

tes it was only $26. It can be shown at the height of our pros- 
perity our average rose to $50 a person—which is apparently all that 
needs to be demonstrated. 

WHAT MAKES US PROSPEROUS? 


What do we mean by being prosperous? If the general well-being 
of a people depends upon the amount of its foreign trade, then we 
fought to find the average export apa indicating the 
‘highest average stan of living. But the n fact is that we 
find nothing of the kind, In the four countries I have just given 
the highest standard of living is with the country with the lowest 
export per capita. We know that before the war the United States 
had the highest standard of livi and Germany the next high 
and that England's standard was low and Belgium's still lower. 
= thinking of the ordinary man working for wages and not of the 
rich man. 

It is inevitable that any country which thinks first of foreign mar- 
kets and second of home markets will find all the evils of the factory 
system. A nation whose customers lie outside of its own borders can 
not regulate its own wages. They must be regulated by the inexorable 
competition of other nations. If a nation must sell its goods in for- 
eign markets, it can sell them only if they are as good and as cheap 


ing on our 
to lay 


as similar produced b, 


goods other nations. 
lutely impossible for such 
brought 


This makes it — 
must be te. x 
alistic, 
by studying the industries of countries whose cipal business has 
been in export. And it is an extraordinary fact—or haps it is 
not an extraordinary fact, because we all think very much allke—that 
those who insist that the United States can prosper only through 
foreign trade are likewise 9 this country in terms of for- 

economic life. They insist t because pe eT had a at 
foreign trade and has a great merchant marine we 1d 3 
them—and they think no further, 


SELLING OVERSEAS, 


We here in America are not in like case with England or Germany 
or Belgium or any other country in the world. We produce our own 
foodstuffs. We are, as far as necessities are concerned, ulmost self- 
contained. Our list of essential im is low and when we have 
named coffee, tea, silk, Jute, rubber, and nitrates we are nearly at the 


end. 

Our imports are preponderantly of will, not of necessity. 
ports before the war were natural ones that did not find any real 
competition, such as raw products Hke cotton, wheat, and oll. Our 
ss genius has been in mass production and in labor-saving ma- 
ehinery and appliances, and so, without competing with European 
labor, we have m able to send out 5 machines and auto- 
mobiles, sewi: machines, cash registers, typewriters, calculating ma- 
chines, and the like. We have never pitted our labor against European 

r, and what we exported before the war was — about enough 
te pay for what we imported, plus transportation, ce, interest 
Payments that we and the amount spent by our tourists. 

Of course, we shall always have to export about enough to aay for 
what we buy abroad, although that balance may be settled by fact 
that the countries abroad have to pay us interest on the war loans— 
which means they have to send us goods. If the 48 States of this 
country were separate sovereignties, would any one of those States 
for an instant bother about seeking trade across the Atlantic or the 
Pacific? We would have our foreign trade at home. We have it at 
home now. We can find almost ey climatic condition within the 
borders of the United States that we find anywhere on earth. During 
our most truly p erous years this country did not bother about 
folng overseas excepting to sell such articles as were out of competition, 

ause we made them so much better or cheaper than anyone else did. 

If we did not need this excess trade in the past, why do we need it 
now? Because foreign trade is stabilizing—it prevents us from having 
up and down years. Does it? It has been culated that the differ- 
ence in the actual volume of business, regardless of dollars, 
in a prosperous time is only about 15 per cent higher than it is in a 
time of depression. 

The other day I read a long, learned account of just how sellin 
our surplus abroad can make up the difference between good and ba 
times, and the assumption was that at a 
States rose from the table and said it woul 


t 
pee Pipa, that point we must have bad business unless the COLA be 


tomers. 
been so helped. They have traded abroad only because they could not 
trade at home. We can trade at home. 


AN IN-AND-OUT BUSINESS, 


The nations of the past which went into overseas trade and have 
become famous as mariners did so because that was about all that they 
could do for a living. 

Years ago we found that having ships paid. We were then a little 
country, much like England, for we stopped at the Alleghenies, The 
South owned land and slaves and raised cotton. It had a low buying 
poms for if we exclude the slaves it was but sparsely settled. ew 

gland was a workshop and aner: It had plenty of timber near at 
hand. It could build fine wooden ships better and cheaper than other 
countries and our sallormen knew not omy how to manage them at 
sea but how to trade their cargoes on lan The big figure was the 
Yankee trader, and he could do something more than hold his own any- 
where on ea We went into shipping because it paid and not for 
any patriotic reason. And we got out of it when we found something 
2 25 that paid better, which was building railways and opening up 

e West. 

Our wooden sailing ships could not make money against the fron 
steamers which England developed. And England developed them only 
because she had the iron and was dependent for foodstuffs from over 
the ocean. She had to send her own wagons after her goods, because 
there were no others to send. The European nations have always been 
more interested in getting our an we have been in sending 
them; it means more to land to get our wheat and meat than it 
does us to send them. ere it has meant more to us to send than 
it did to the other fellow to get, then we have built ships and opi 
ated them, as witness the fleets of the Standard Oil or the United 
States Steel Cos. 

In what way does e sea differ from delivery by land? A 
merchant with goods to deliver buys a truck or hires it 2 to 
which is cheapest. If he has to deliver somewhere In a place to which 
no truck that he can hire will go. then he calculates whether the trade 


is worth buying a truck for; it is not, then lets the trade go. 
We wiat not make it hard for such of our cl as want ships 
to own them. 

or many years we have heard talk about the necessity for a mer- 


The necessity was said to be so urgent that it was 
ay the cost of running vessels out of the Public 


chant marine. 
worth while to 


Treasury—that ships were as essential to our well-being as are the 
railw How does that come about? Because we need foreign trade? 
Ships iod ; shipp is an 


ve never been profitable during any 
oxi During 


lo 
in-and-out sort of b ess, the war shipowners made money 
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by the barrel, but the ordinary year is lean enough. Few Americans 
ha these days want to be seamen excepting in time of war; outside of 
the fishermen, the few boys who go to sea do so in the Ni 

have not officers enough for even a moderate-sized Ameri 


marine. And as for seamen, England herself draws on the Lascars and 
the Chinese. Is this the sort of thing that we want to get into? 


FACE THE PACTS. 


But we have alrendy a merchant marine at hand and built—the 
Shipping Board fleet. t are we going to do with it? And are we 
going to find ourselves in another war without ships to ort our 


ps and supplies? And how about naval auxiliaries? It pays other 
nations to cover part of the expenses of fast merchant „just so 
they can be transformed into scout cruisers and commerce yers 


in time of war. 


After a man has bought an automobile he seldom 2 


E needs i He just goes on trying to find the money to 
gas, tires, and the other th necessary to ki it on road. 
this the way with our merchant marine? I don't know. am not 


arguing a poin ; Fam asking 5 Certainly if we could trans- 
late our ships back into the they cost we would make the sw: 
at once. Of course, that can not be done, We have the ships and mus: 
face the facts, and they are not pleasant. 


SHALL WE TAKE A TAXI? 


cause it was all we had, b; 
is ancient history now. e 8 problem is, Shall we keep them 
going or had we better sell and take taxis? 

I admire Mr. Hardin I voted for him and hope to do so 
aintained b; bsidy, b mas y ut th 5 
only by a su $ ng out the ye 
money to some one to run it, is worth DNS A apii . If we can't get 
along without ships, we must pay the price, but, er all, we did get 

without them for a great many years and the country grew and 
its trade increased. Whenever we ha g to or from other 
countries there were always ships ready to carry them on a competitive 
basis. Rates were high when s ipping was brisk, and dull when it was 
slow. I can not remember an erican shipowner cutting rates t 
because he was an American. e were just producers of goods we 

some one else as cheaply as possible to deliver our goods and haul 


in our raw ma 

It is the same problem every manufacturer faces. Shall he own a 
truck or hire one? If it’s cheaper to own one, let us own one, but if 
it costs so much to run an American ship that we must pay some one 
a bonus to do it, where do we get off with a saving? 

Some say let us ecg tha laws about crews, and so forth, and make 
it cheaper. The plain t is that, law or no law, American boys will 
not go to sea unless they are paid about as good wages as get on 
land. This is true of the boys of other countries, too, but their wages 
on land are lower than ours. 

Therefore a subsidy is not a temporary expedient to build PP, a mer- 
chant marine, but, i A ec pon a nt poll Is it Ukely to 
be permanent? Will it work easily and smoothly without scandal? Or 
will some coming Congress catch some shipowner with his thumb in the 
molasses and kick the whole thing over—and with it all the money we 
have spent? 

WORSE THAN A WALL FLOWER. 


d be kept until we can sell 
This is difficult Just now for two 
and we have not yet developed a 


bsidy 


will not correct elther of these difficulties, but time w If there 
is no freight to carry, a bonus will not create it, and experienced 
operators of ships can come as men acquire ence. In the 


in business. This h tra th 
ble men. In the meantime, it is better to keep a part of the fleet idle 
than to run them at a loss. ` 

The pisin fact is that the ships are better at anchor if they are not 
wanted and when they are wanted it is better to rter those we now 
own to Americans without any interest or depreciation—taking a 
share of net earnings as compensation and leaving to the future the 


question of new ships. As time passes, it will develop whether a 
merchant marine can 2 itself under the American flag. If it can 
not, let's hire our hauling done for us. 


Within our own boundaries we can make our own laws and live 
our own lives. Beyond our boundaries we must be ready to pay the 
iper of competition or not dance. It is more for Miss 
lumbia to be a wall flower than to hire a partner. 


THE SHIPS WE BUILD NEXT, 


And as for war needs: If ever again we have to fight overseas, 
the world's ships will be at our command again. These new ships of 
ours did not have much to do with winning the war excepting in a moral 
way. They were not built in time. Our coast and lake steamers will 
be with us in the future as they were in the past. Commerce de- 
stroyers? If we need them, why not build them as warships and own 
them as such, instead of fooling ourselves by spending huge sums to 
pam makeshift vessels of little real use as destroyers when war 
comes 

And then, too, the methods of making war are chan 
idly that, from a purely business standpoint, any large expen 
ba of unspeclal construction would seem unwise. 

f the airplane keeps developing at its present rate—and there 
seems to be no reason why it should not—then the tran: 
troops on the surface of the sea is going to be all but impossible. The 
airplane and the submarine can not help but make the next war dif- 
xperts say so. I 


80 rap- 
ture for 


ferent from the last. At least all the e 


Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand, none of 
these amendments are to be voted on until 4 o’clock. There- 
fore, I want to take up very briefly certain amendments that 
I am going to ask the Senate to vote on when, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, it is proper to submit them and have 
them voted upon. 

The first of these amendments is to be found on page 5, line 2. 
This particular amendment refers to the automobiles in use by 
the Alien Property Custodian. We pay the Alien Property Cus- 
todian a good salary—$10,000—a little more than a Senator or 
a Representative gets, and under this bill we give him an auto- 
mobile, Congress never has passed a law authorizing this, and, 
of course, would not do so directly. Just how the Allen Prop- 
erty Custodian had an automobile assigned to him we do not 
know, but just as the practice has grown up in other depart- 
ments it has grown up here. We find ordinarily that the head 
or chief of each bureau or department of the Government has 
an automobile. 

The time was, Mr. President, when automobiles were confined 
to Cabinet officers. The truth of the matter is that the time 
was when the Cabinet officers each had a carriage, a horse- 
drawn vehicle of some kind, a landau or a coupé or a cabriolet; 
but in these days of automobiles we not only give Cabinet 
officers one or more automobiles but we give almost every chief 
of bureau and many others an automobile. There has been an 
absolutely reckless waste of the people’s money in the matter 
of furnishing automobiles to the various department officials 
and clerks tn the city of Washington and outside. 

About two weeks ago, I believe, I offered a Senate resolution, 
which passed unanimously—because I believe all Senators know 
that a custom has grown up here of wasteful extravagance in 
the use of automobiles in all the departments—asking for infor- 
mation from every department and every independent bureau. 
My amendments to this bill have been pending for several days, 
and we have not yet heard from a single department. We 
have heard from some bureaus, especially those bureaus that 
have not any and those bureaus that have few, but we have 
not heard from a department. It is quite remarkable that we 
have not received that information. It has been known, be- 
cause it was stated in the papers, that these amendments have 
been offered by me looking to the curtailment of the use of 
automobiles, and we ought to have had that information. The 
departments ought to have furnished it before now. There is 
no reason in the world why they could not have furnished the 
data that were asked in this resolution, but none of them have 
furnished the data. Whether or not they will furnish them in 
time for use in connection with the appropriation bills at this 
session, I do not know; but I do not believe any Senator here, 
I do not believe the chairman of the committee, I do not be- 
leve any other Senator will be willing to appropriate money 
in the extravagant way that we have in the past for automobiles 
for the use of the officials and clerks of the various depart- 
ments. The truth of the matter is that we ought in terms to 
furnish to the Vice President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, the General of the Army, the 
ranking admiral of the Navy, and each Cabinet officer a passen- 
ger automobile—that would be 14 in all—and we ought to cut 
out all the rest of them. Why should we give a man, say, a- 
$3,000 or $5,000 salary, and then furnish him with an auto- 
mobile at the expense of the Government, frequently with chauf- 
feur charges that cost virtually as much as his salary? Is 
that good business? Is it good legislation? It ought not to be 
done. 

Just to show how extravagant is the use of automobiles, I 
submit to the Senate a report from the Shipping Board; and 
I want to commend the Shipping Board for their very moderate 
use of automobiles here in this city. I am sorry I can not 
commend it in the same way outside the city. According to 
their report they have only two here, and I am glad to hear it, 
It is quite remarkable for any bureau of the Government in 
Washington to have but two, and therefore I want to commend 
them; but while they have been reasonable in their use of 
automobiles here in the city of Washington, they have been 
most wastefully extravagant in the use of automobiles outside 
of the city of Washington. It looks as if every officer, every 
offictal stationed anywhere in the United States outside of the 
city has an automobile. I read from this report. 

First, a Cadillac; original cost, $3,444.71; chauffeur’s salary, 
$130: upkeep, $95.10. That is in New York. 

A Dodge, in Boston; original cost, $875; upkeep, $52.30; 
salary of chauffeur, $100, 

A Buick, in Boston; cost, $1,660; upkeep, $61.72; chauffeur's 
salary, $100. 
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A Cadillac, in Philadelphia; original cost, $3,697.50; upkeep, 
$90.78; chauffeur’s salary, $130. 

Another Cadillac, in Philadelphia; original cost, $2,932.22; 
upkeep, $80.59; salary of chauffeur, $110. 

Mr. KING. Those salaries and the upkeep are per month? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, yes; per month. A Ford, in Balti- 
more; cost, $402; upkeep, $44.80; salary of chauffeur, $90. 

A second Ford, in Baltimore; cost, $446; maintenan“e, $30.32; 
chauffeur, $90. 

A Cadillac, in Norfolk ; original cost, $3,426.67; upkeep, $32.23; 
chauffeur, $91. 

A Buick, in Norfolk; cost, $1,660; upkeep, $49.07; chauffeur's 
salary, $104. 

A Peerless, in New Orleans; original cost, $2,990; upkeep, 
$115.54; salary of chauffeur, $80. 

A Ford, at Galveston ; cost, $738.68 ; upkeep, $40.34; chauffeur, 
none, The officer evidently runs the Government car. 

There was a machine at Portland operated in the same way, 
another at Seattle, two at San Francisco, two in London, Eng- 
land, one in Liverpool, one in Glasgow, one in Yokohama, and one 
in Manila. They have eight passenger cars at Hog Island. As the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmitH] well says, they are 
just trying to “ hog” all the automobiles there. What possible 
excuse Can members of the Shipping Board give for having eight 
passenger cars at Hog Island at this time? Here is the explana- 
tion, and I want to read it. It is not an explanation, but it is 
an excuse, as the Senate will see. But before I get to that I 
want to say that the combined monthly cost of those 29 ma- 
chines, for upkeep and service, is $2,756.36, the cost of the 
passenger automobiles for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
alone, and that does not take into account the two they have in 
Washington. If the Shipping Board spend the people’s money 
in every way as they spend it for passenger automobiles, no 
wonder the Shipping Board is $50,000,000 a year in the hole. 

I read now from the report: 

From the above statement it will be noted that the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation on January 15, 1923, maintained 29 automobiles 
outside the District of Columbia. It may said that when the present 
board assumed office In June, 1921, it was found there were then 
being maintained outside the District of Columbia by the Emergency 
Ficet Corporation approximately 100 passenger automobiles. 

Mr. WARREN. At what date was that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In June, 1921. I continue: 


The operation of any passenger automobiles outside the District of 
88 was immediately suspended pending a survey of the general 

I suppose they felt horrified when they went in; but we will 
see how accustomed they got to the use of automobiles, at 
double expense, when the Government pays all the bills—pays 
for the automobile, pays for the upkeep of it, pays the repair 
bill, and pays for the chauffeur. It is easy enough to keep 
them going under those circumstances. Any of us could do it. 

Mr. WARREN. As to chauffeurs, as a general thing, except 
a few, the automobiles are not driven by chauffeurs, but are 
driven by the officers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us see how that is here. 

Mr. WARREN. I do not know what might be the case with 
the Shipping Board, but I am speaking of the Interior De- 
partment, for instance, or other departments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Twenty-two are driven by the chauffeurs, 
and the salaries are from $80 to $130 each, and seven are driven 
by the officers. That is the proportion given here. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I interrupt the Senator to say that it 
seems that in the cases where there is no chauffeur, the officer 
is cheaper than a chauffeur. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know how that is. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator from Wyoming seemed to 
make that distinction, that the officer was cheaper than the 
chauffeur. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The truth of the business is that these 
officials should not have these automobiles. There is no rime 
or reason or excuse for it. It is woeful waste of the people's 
money, for which Congress is responsible. We ought to put in 
an inhibition against the use of these automobiles. The mere 
purchase of the automobile is a very small part of the expense. 
It is the upkeep of them, it is the gasoline that is used, it is 
garage space that is used, it is the hundred other expenses in 
connection with the driving of these machines that makes up 
the big expense. But I continue to read: 

For the information of the Senate it is stated that orders have been 
sent out— 

The same old excuse we have heard so often before— 

Orders have been sent out still further reducing the number of auto- 
mobiles operated by the Emergency Fleet Corporation shown in the 
above report, so that hereafter but one passenger car of low original 


cost and small operating expense, will be authorized in each of the 
district headquarters and this will result in eliminating six more cars 
which, with the six it is proposed to eliminate at Hog Island, will re- 
sult in a net reduction of 12 cars by February 1, 1923. 

There are eight at Hog Island, and they propose to eliminate 
six. They have not very much use for those cars. Yet the 
average cost of each one of those six machines is not less than 
$200 a month at Hog Island, and they have been running them 
there for years. 

If the resolution I had passed the other day did not do any 
more good than this, it has helped some. As good luck will 
have it, I am going to be here for six more years, and I have 
just begun the fight on the extravagant, wasteful use of auto- 
mobiles in the various departments, and I am going to keep 
that fight up for the next six years. I serve that notice now 
so that these officials may understand just exactly what they 
may expect in the future. I have not received any reports 
from the departments, but as I receive them I am going to lay 
them before the Senate and comment on them. You Repub- 
licans can uphold this waste and extravagance if you want to, 
but I shall call the people’s attention to it as we go along. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I welcome the Senator to the 
ranks of economy. While under the last administratxon we had 
a hundred or more automobiles for the Shipping Board, I want 
t congratulate the Shipping Board for having gotten the num- 
ber down to 22, instead having a hundred, as when the Senator 
did not take any interest in it at all, with a promise of getting rid 
of six more, I hope they can cut it in two again. I am in hopes 
to see it cut down below even half of what they say they can 
cut it to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator makes a great mistake. I 
have been complaining against this matter every year, every 
time the appropriation bill came up, for a number of years, virtu- 
ally ever since I have been in the Senate, in fact. The Senator 
will recall that in 1917, the first year I was here, I aroused 
a great deal of ire in the departments because of my insist- 
ence that they were using these automobiles for other than of- 
ficial purposes. I have made war on them all the time, and I 
am glad to know the Senator feels as I do about it. I hope 
he will yote as he objects. I want to say this about the Ship- 
ping Board, however: I understand they have about a thousand 
ships tied up which they say they can not run. They seem to 
be able to run passenger automobiles better than they do ships. 
I think probably it would be very wise to turn over to them 
some land transportation problem, as they seem to know better 
how to run automobiles than how to run ships. I continue to 
read: 

With rticular reference to the automobiles in operation at Ho, 
Island, Pa., eight in number, it should be stated that by reason o 
liquidation now taking place at Hog Island the number of automobiles 
in use at this point will be redu to two before February 1, 1923. 

The United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation 
makes no allowances to its 8 outside the District of Columbia 
for privately owned automobiles. In no case are the automobiles 
maintained by the Emergency Fleet Corporation assigned to the use 
of any individual official or employee, but they are operated for the 


eneral official use at the various points shown. 
à This report is compiled as of January 15, 1923. 


R tfully, 
“ee zí A. D. LASKER, Chairman. 


I think we are accomplishing a little, at any rate. I shall 
offer an amendment, and I hope the Senator from Utah will 
vote with me and will speak for the proposition, providing that 
no part of the appropriation for the Shipping Board shall be 
used for passenger-carrying automobiles, If the Senator will 
vote with me, we can cut out from $25,000 to $30,000 a year 
of useless expenditure. The gentlemen who use these machines 
all get excellent salaries. They are the best paid officials in 
the employ of the Government. There is no reason in the world 
why they should have this additional allowance for automobiles. 

The first amendment I suggested does not apply to the 
Shipping Board, but I am talking about the Shipping Board 
because they have sent in a report. Again I want to thank 
them for sending their report in. That is more than many of 
the other departments have done, and to that extent the board 
is entitled to credit. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I doubt 
whether it would be economy to take all of the automobiles 
away from the officers of all of the departments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. All except the 10 Cabinet officers, and the 
other officials I named. I think that unquestionably the others 
should be taken away. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Cabinet officers and the other officials 
named by the Senator should have automobiles granted them, 
of course, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly, 
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Mr. SMOOT. But I do think there are a few officials in the 
departments who really ought to be taken care of, and taken 
care of properly, as to transportation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does not the Senator think that every 
automobile we authorize ought to be authorized in specific 
terms, the officer named, and the appropriation made for that 
specific purpose? Does the Senator think the present method 
of handling the matter, the cost of the automobiles, their up- 
keep, the rent of storage room, and chauffeur hire should come 
out of lump-sum appropriations for general purposes, in the 
way we have been doing it for a number of years? 

Mr. SMOOT, I would not want to go so far as to say that 
it would be wise to name the officer. It would be well enough, 
perhaps, to name the office, but not the officer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Because the officers sometimes change, from 
one year to another. I am in full sympathy with cutting to 
the very bone the appropriations for automobiles for officials 
of the Government of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Has the Senator any idea how many there 
are in operation here in the city of Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I could not say. I have not had time to 
look it up lately, but I know there are a great many less than 
there used to be. I do not say this in the way of criticism of 
the last administration at all, because more than likely if the 
Republicans had been in they would have done the same thing; 
but we had thousands and tens of thousands of automobiles 
stacked up all over the United States, and it was stated in the 
beginning, Well, it is not going to cost the Government any- 
thing. These automobiles will lie there and rot, anyhow, and 
we might just as well use them and save the time of the men 
running around.” That was all right, perhaps, in a way, and 
it is true we had automobiles; but anybody who ever operated 
an automobile and paid the expense of the maintenance of one 
knew that it was not all velvet, even though we did own the 
automobiles and it would not cost us anything to get them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is costing us a great deal now. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have lain out and spoiled, so that none of 
the officials want them. They want to go and buy new auto- 
mobiles. ; 

Mr. McKELLAR. The ones to which the Senator refers have 
worn out and the officials are getting new ones. I want to ask 
the Senator if he recalls, without having to refer to the papers, 
what the salary of the Alien Property Custodian is? It is 
510,000. is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In this appropriation bill there is author- 
ity given for a passenger automobile for the Alien Property 
Custodian, at a cost of not less than $3,000 a year, and it may 
be considerably more. 

It occurs in this language: 

And maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles. 

In that way we appropriate some $3,000 to $4,000, dependent 
upon how much repairs and salary of chauffeur amount to, for 
the Alien Property Custodian. If we are to pay him $10,000 
a year salary, $2,500 more than any Senator or Representative 
is paid, and give him three or four thousand dollars more for 
this passenger car, what explanation can be offered? It just 
happens that I know well the present Alien Property Custodian, 
one of the finest men I ever knew. I served with him in the 
House. He is a delightful gentleman. If I were in the busi- 
ness of being generous enough with the Government’s money to 
give my friends each an automobile, I do not know of any man 
in the city of Washington and I do not know of any man in the 
employ of the Government to whom I would rather vote to give 
an automobile and its upkeep and chauffeur than this splendid 
gentleman who is now Alien Property Custodian. But I ask any 
Senator present if there is anyone who can give a reason why 
we should furnish the Alien Property Custodian with an auto- 
mobile, its upkeep, and chauffeur? I pause for a reply. There 
being none, I ask, Can the chairman of the committee give any 
reason why we should furnish an automobile to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, to whom we pay $10,000 a year, $2,500 more 
than the distinguished Senator who is chairman of the com- 
mittee recelves? Why should we appropriate the people’s 
money to give him an automobile and its upkeep and a chauf- 
feur, amounting to some three or four thousand dollars a year 
in addition to this $10,000 salary, when there is no law that has 
ever been passed by the Congress to authorize it? 

Mr. WARREN. So far as that is concerned, the alien-prop- 
erty matter of the war and the institution that was created in 
consequence of the war involved a great deal of money and 


property placed in the hands of the custodian. We hope it 
will not be there long. It is already time that we should have 
disposed of it all, but there are a great many properties and a 
great many expenses. It is true, we might say, they handle the 
papers, the securities, and so forth; but, as a matter of fact, 
they also give attention to manufactories and business affairs 
all over the country, of which they have charge, and they have 
to have transportation. 

I am not defending in any particular way the automobile as 
against horse transportation or transportation by taxi, street 
car, and so forth, but we have used a great deal of transporta- 
tion for these offices. As to the Alien Property Custodian him- 
self, I think it is necessary that he should have an automobile. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think the Alien 
Property Custodian should be granted an automobile for far 
cone reasons than some others who have been granted auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But that is a different proposition. We 
are not discussing that part of it. I want to know what offi- 
cial duty the Alien Property Custodian performs with an auto- 
mobile except going to and from his office. I would like some 
information on that point. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I will say to the Senator he goes outside 
of the District of Columbia very often. He makes examina- 
tions of property in New Jersey, in Philadelphia, and in Balti- 
more. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But there are trains on which he could go 
a great deal cheaper and a great deal more quickly. Why 
should a man be given an automobile to waste away his time 
going from here to Philadelphia or from here to New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think he wastes his time. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I disagree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think he saves time by it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He can not go to Philadelphia by automo- 
bile in less than a day. He loses a whole day’s time. He can 
only travel in the daytime. 

Mr. SMOOT The Senator does not know how fast automo- 
biles move. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can easily demonstrate that. When 
the Senator from Utah goes to Philadelphia does he go by auto- 
mobile? He does not have the time for that. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course not He does not have the time. 
The Senator is too busy attending to his official duties to be 
meandering around the country in Government automobiles. 
He does not have the spare time to do it, and yet the Govern- 
ment does not furnish the Senator with an automobile even to 
ride on Sunday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Really I do not think the Senator ought to 
compare a Senator’s salary with that of the Alien Property 
Custodian under the existing conditions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not compare with it, because the 
Alien Property Custodian gets much more than a Senator, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no Senator in this body who thinks 
$7,500 is proper compensation for a Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Probably so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not even believe that, I am speaking 
seriously. I do not think a Senator is paid a salary com- 
mensurate with his labors. I have said that many times. I 
believe if Senators did not fear criticism which perhaps would 
be made, they would not stand for it at all. The Senator knows 
that just as well as I know it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am inclined to think the Senator is 
right about both propositions. I agree with him that Senators 
are entitled to more than $7,500 a year on the strict quantum 
meruit. But here is the proposition: Why should we give other 
officials of the Government these gratuities and bounties which 
we deny to ourselves? No one would think of voting each Sen- 
ator an automobile, chauffeur, and money for upkeep and opera- 
tion. I think we ought to be just as careful in dealing with 
other people’s money as we are in dealing with our own. In 
my judgment the Alien Property Custodian uses a car prin- 
cipally for other than official purposes, and so does the head of 
every other department. In what I have said about the Alien 
Property Custodian, of course I am not referring to the present 
occupant of that office personally. I am merely referring to the 
custom that has grown up here to give the heads of bureaus, 
and frequently other officials in the various departments, auto- 
mobiles at Government expense without authority of law. 

I want to ask the Senator from Utah if there is any law any- 
where authorizing automobiles to be given the heads of bureaus 
other than that contained in appropriation acts? 

Mr. 5 None whatever. The appropriation acts carry 
them 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The only reason why they are not subject 
to a point of order is because the House has passed them, is 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Otherwise the item would be subject to a 
point of order? 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless the committee reported it and the House 
of Representatives passed it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, we are appropriating 
probably millions of dollars for the use of automobiles when 
there is not a line of law authorizing it, not a bit of authority 
in the law for it. Yet we do it every year. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means permanent law, of course? 

Mr. McKELLAR. | Oh, yes; of course. I doubt if this hardly 
rises to the dignity of temporary law, the way we have it, 
because we have to go into the acts and ferret it out. It is 
all covered up. Let me show how it is covered up in the 
pending appropriation bill. Referring again to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian item— 

For expenses of the Alien Property Custodian authorized by the 
act entitled “An act 4 3 regulate, and — trading with the 
enemy, and for other approved Octo 6, 1917, as amended ; 
Inclu rsonal an "oe er care ces and rental of ‘quarters in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, per diem allowances in lieu of 8 
sistence not artnet Hg 3 $4, traveling expenses, law books, books of ref- 
erence and periodicals, supplies and equipment, and maintenance, re- 
1280 a 185 Operation ot motor- -propelled passenger- carrying vehicles, 


That is a lump-sum proposition; a bad way to legislate to 
begin with. It does not even fix the salary of the Alien Prop- 
erty Oustodian. It fixes the salary of no one in his depart- 
ment, Thus in that insidious way, if I may so express it, we 
include a motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicle, which 
virtually increases the salary of the Alien Property Custodian 
$4,000 a year. 

By the way, I thought the Senator. from Utah was very 
much opposed to lump-sum appropriations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am, I will say to the Senator. I think bars 
ever there is a department that may be a permanent depart- 
ment we never ought to allow a lump-sum appropriation. But 
this is a department or bureau of our Government which is not 
going to be in existence very long. For instance, I will say to 
the Senator in behalf of the Alien Property Custodian, that 
last year there was granted to him $370,000, and be did not 
spend that amount. He will turn back into the Treasury of the 
United States this year $60,000. Now we are giving him this 
year but $280,000. He has $350,000,000 worth of property 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has he still got that much? 

Mr. SMOOT. He has $350,000,000 worth of property to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thought Congress had appropriated 
most of it and turned it back to its owners. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; he still has $350,000,000 worth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator wants to keep that until the 
claims involved are determined, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, he will have to do so, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am talking about the Senator, because 
it requires the action of Congress as to whether the Allen 
Property Oustodian shall pay it out. He can not pay it out 
unless we direct him to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT, I thought that was what the Senator meant. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to have the Senator’s assurance. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say for the record, so it will be 
straight, that there is about $200,000,000 of actual money in the 
Treasury of the United States belonging to the Alien Property 
Custodian—— i 

Mr. McKELLAR. He does not need an automobile to look 
after that $200,000,000. 

Mr, SMOOT. No. I had no reference then to the automobile. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, I have that on my mind, because 
that is the matter to which I am addressing myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply said that so the record will be straight, 
so that at some future time my statement could not be pointed 
to as being not altogether correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I would like to ask the Senator another 
question, Of what does the other $150,000,000 consist? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is $200,000,000 in the Treasury in cash 
and there is $350,000,000 worth of property. 

Mr, McKELLAR. In addition? 

Mr. SMOOT. In addition to the cash. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In other words, $550,000,000 altogether? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; $550,000,000 worth of property altogether. 
Of course, the cash is a mere matter of bookkeeping. He does 
not have to look after that, and it does not take any time, 


—— it is paid out it win be merely a matter of writing the 
eck, 

Mr, MCKELLAR. I am still at a loss to know how he could 
possibly use a passenger automobile in looking after the cash 
and other property here in the city of Washington. The office 
used to be down on Sixteenth Street. I do not know where it 
is now; but wherever it may be, I do not see how he could use 
a passenger automobile, except possibly for going to the bank 
or in coming from his home in the morning and going back 
there in the afternoon or taking pleasure trips. There is no 
excuse in the world for the Government furnishing the Alien 
Property Custodian with an automobile and we ought not to 
permit it. I am going to ask for a yea-and-nay vote on my 
amendment when we come to it. 

I next take up the Civil Service Commission. We have a 
report from the Civil Service Commission. I think they have 
only one car, but I do not know why members of the Civil 
Service Commission should have a car. According to my ob- 
servation, a Senator of the United States or a Member of the 
House, if he looks after his affairs, needs an automobile very 
much more than a member of the Civil Service Commission pos- 
sibly could, who just simply has to go from his home to his 
office in the morning and back again at night. He does not 
have to go to the various departments all over Washington, 
Senators and Congressmen do. I can not imagine by what 
authority of law we are giving the Civil Service Commission a 
passenger automobile, except that we just want to devise means 
to waste the people’s money, 

I do not believe the Federal Trade Commission have one, and 
that Is to their credit. 

The General Accounting Office, it seems, have not one, either, 
and that is to their credit. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has none, and that is 
to thelr credit. 

Can the Senator from Utah tell me how many automobiles 
the Housing Corporation now has? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know the number, but [ would say 
quite a number, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Can the Senator from Utah give any 
reason in the world why the Housing Corporation should be 
supplied a passenger automobile at Government expense? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Housing Cor- 
poration has charge of about 6,000 houses, which are located 
in different parts of the country, and I think they use auto- 
mobiles mostly for visiting the different places in which those 
houses are located. 

Mr, McKELLAR,. It would be impossible for them to use 
passenger automobiles to visit the houses belonging to the Goy- 
ernment in various parts of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Some of those houses are located where 
one could not get to the place in an automobile. I remember 
some Government houses in the neighborhood of Newport News, 
Va., which could not be reached in three days in an automobile. 
There are Government houses all over the country which, on 
account of their location, can only be visited by railroad trains, 
as we all know. Why should the members of the Housing Cor- 
poration be allowed-a number of automobiles for the purpose 
stated by the Senator from Utah? There is no excuse for it, 
It is merely a form of temporarily legalized graft to which, 
under the form of law, we devote the people’s money. 

Mr. President, I can not state the number of automobiles 
used by the different departments, because I have not a list of 
them here; but, in order that we may have something to go 
upon, I will ask the Senator from Utah if he knows how many 
automobiles are used by the War Department here in Wash- 
ington and to whom they are assigned? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the resolution which had been intro- 
duced by the Senator from Tennessee would bring the informa- 
tion, but I take it for granted that the resolution has not been 
answered up to the present time, because, perhaps, the depart- 
ment has not received the information from the different sec- 
tions of the country, and they would have to do so before an- 
swering the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR, We have asked them to state the number 
of automobiles in use in the city of Washington separately, in 
order that we might get the information speedily, but they have 
not yet done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That, perhaps, they could do very quickly, but 
I presume they intended to answer both requests at once. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Shipping Board have obtained the 
information from all oyer the country—from San Francisco to 
Maine. There has been no delay about that, 
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Mr. SMOOT. But the Shipping Board does not have as many 
automobiles as the War Department has. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Utah mean to say 
that the War Department has a great many more passenger 
automobiles than has the Shipping Board? 

Mr. SMOOT.. I do not think there is any doubt of it at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator have any idea what the 
passenger automobiles which are in use by the War Department 
cost the Government? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the cost for their main- 
tenance? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; for maintenance. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I can not say as to that, not having the 
figures. 

Mr, McKELLAR. ,. But it is a very large sum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the War Department has more automo- 
biles than has any other department of the Government. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But.every department of me Government 
has a great number of automobiles? 7 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say that every department has a 
great number of automobiles, but I think each department has 
one or more of them. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Of passenger automobiles, which. are as- 
signed to the various officials of the department? As I under- 
stand the Senator, he is going to vote to eliminate the appro- 
priations for them? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is just what I am trying to get the 
Senator to do, because if the Senator will join me in my effort 
we shall get rid of automobiles which ought not to be in the 
hands of various subordinate officers of the Government. 

Mr, SMOOT. I think there might be a mistake made one way 
or a mistake made another in regard to this matter. I do not 
think it is desirable that we shall go forward and make a great 
reduction in the number of automobiles which are now used by 
the different departments of the Government without an investi- 
gation and without knowing what might be the result of our 
action, I would not entirely abolish the use of the automobiles 
by the departments, for I think that would be wrong; I think 
it would be very detrimental to the Government service; but 
I have no doubt their number might be reduced. I think that 
matter is worthy of very close attention and investigation. I 
ean not now say, however, that I should favor abolishing them 
all, because I know that would work a hardship and be a detri- 
ment to the Government service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But have I not convinced the Senator from 
Utah that the automobile which is now allotted to the Alien 
Property Custodian should be taken away from him? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I hardly think so. 

Mr: McKELLAR. I am going to give the Senator an oppor- 
tunity to vote on that question in a few moments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to vote on it. The Sena- 
tor from Utah is never afraid to vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am quite sure of that, and I am not com- 
plaining that he is, but I want him to vote on the right side, 
and I want to cut down the number of automobiles now allowed 
to Government officials, 

Mr. DIAL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PEPPER in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
lina. 

Mr. DIAL. I should like to have the Senator from Tennessee, 
before he offers his amendment, inform us what automobiles 
are used by Government officials for public business and what 
are used for private purposes by such officials. I think we 
should put a stop to the use of Government automobiles by 
officials for their private convenience, but, of course, if they 
are used for the transaction of Government business which 
makes it necessary for them to travel long distances, a different 
question is presented. I think, however, it is true that the use 
5 . number of such automobiles ought to be discon- 

nued, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from South Carolina under- 
stands the situation perfectly. In the case of the Alien Prop- 

“erty Custodian we pay him a salary of $10,000 a year and 
also allow him the use of an automobile, which costs about 
$4,000 more, without any authority of law except that which 
is contained in this appropriation bill. Can the Senator from 
South Carolina state what use the Alien Property Custodian 
on have for an automobile except to go to and from his 
office 


I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
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Mr. DIAL, I think he ought to walk or ride on the street 
cars to his office or else use his own automobile for that pur- 


pose. I will vote with the Senator from Tennessee in favor 
of the amendment which he has stated he intends to propose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, I have secured one convert any- 
way. 

Mr. DIAL. No; for I have always agreed with the Senator 
on the matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. President, I believe that is all I wish to brag in reference 
to this matter. 13 ‘ 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS, I desire to ask a question of my friend from 
Tennessee. The Senator from Tennessee awhile ago was 
speaking of the number of automobiles owned by the Shipping 
Board, and I understood him to commend the board for hav- 
ing only two automobiles in use in Washington, but he was 
inclined to criticize them because, I understood him to say, 
they had eight automobiles at Hog Island. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They had eight automobiles at Hog Island, 
and they criticize themselves by saying that they were going 
to get rid of six out of the eight on the Ist of February, 
It is remarkable that they concluded to get rid of six just 
after my resolution passed. I am not criticizing them about the 
automobiles which they have at Hog Island any more than 
they are criticizing themselves, for they have said they had 
eight automobiles there and they needed but two and were 
going to cut the number down to two. 

Mr. WILLIS. That was exactly the information I was go- 
ing to give the Senator from Tennessee. I was interested in 
his statement, and I telephoned the Shipping Board in order 
to get the latest information. They said that six of the eight- 
ears at Hog Island would be dispensed with this week, and at 
some other point 12 more would be dispensed with, and there- 
fore the good work is going on. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to say to the Senator that I hope 
others outside of the Shipping Board will get on the mourners’ 
bench in regard to these automobiles: If they do not, there is 
going to be a good deal of trouble in every department of the 
Government over the matter, because there is involved frightful 
waste and extravagance, which ought to be stopped. I am 
going to make war on them from now on. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was merely wondering if the Shipping 
Board had the proposed subsidy whether they could not still 
operate the eight automobiles at Hog Island. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think if we were to provide the $30,000,- 
000 cash subsidy they might operate fully that many at Hog 
Island and elsewhere, if they wanted to do so. I do not know 
whether they would operate any more ships, but they might 
operate a few more automobiles. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Over- 
hue, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 13926) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
Lenxoor] as Acting President pro tempore: 

H. R. 12777. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
cities of Grand Forks, N. Dak., and Bast Grand Forks, Minn., 
or either of them, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
across the Red River of the North; 

H. R. 13139. An act granting the consent of Congress to tha 
Great Southern Lumber Co., a corporation of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, doing business in the State of Mississippi, to construct 
a railroad bridge across Pearl River at approximately 1} miles 
north of Georgetown, in the State of Mississippi; 

H. R. 13195. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State Highway Commission of Missouri, its successors and as- 
signs, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the St. Francis River in the State of 
Missouri ; 

H. R. 13474. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Winnebago, the town of Rockford, and the city of 
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Rockford, in said county, in the State of Minois, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Rock River; 

H. R. 13498. An act to authorize the State road department 
of the State of Florida to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Escambia River, near Ferry Pass, Fla.; 

H. R. 13511. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of St. Paul, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River; 

S. J. Res. 43. Joint resolution to grant authority to continue 
the use of the temporary buildings of the American Red Cross 
headquarters in the city of Washington, D. C.; and 

H. J. Res. 16. Joint resolution providing for pay to clerks to 
Members of Congress and Delegates. 

RETIREMENT PAY OF MAJOR GENERAL HARBORD. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, without being critical, be- 
cause I very much like the Secretary of War, Mr. Weeks, I 
want to call attention to a very remarkable interview given out 
by the Secretary as it appears in the newspapers of Sunday, 
January 21, under the headline“ Weeks says House insulted 
Harbord.” 

It seems that in the House the appropriation to take care of 
the retirement pay of General Harbord was eliminated from 
the Army bill. As I understand, General Harbord has retired 
from the Army and accepted the presidency of a very large in- 
dustrial corporation. Whatever the reasons that actuated the 
House in refusing to make appropriation for the retirement pay 
of General Harbord, the Secretary of War sees fit to grow ex- 
ceedingly caustic in his criticism of it for so doing. In this 
interview is this language: 

I do not believe the people of this country wish its great defenders 
treated in such a shameful] way, and I should think General Harbord 
would feel that a country that would tamely submit to such treatment 
of one of its officers was hardly worth serving. 

r At this point, Mr. President, I ask permission to insert in the 

Recoerp the entire interview of the Secretary of War. 

There being no objection, the interview was ordered printed 
in the Recon, as follows: 

WEEKS Sars HOUSE INSULTED Harsorp—Dsciares It INFERRED DIS- 

HONESTY IN DENYING RETIREMENT PAY TO ARMY OFFICER—PRAISES 


GENERAL'S SERVI LLS Present Post 4s Heap or Rapio Con- 
PORATION OF IMPORTANCE TO PUBLIC. 


The action of the House in 8 the Army appropriation bill in 
such a way as to deny retirement pay to Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord, 
retired, who left active service to become president of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America was characterized by tary Weeks in a formal 
statement last night as “ an insult to General Harbord and to the Gov- 
ernment itself.” 

Regardless of General Harbord's position in civil life, the Secretary 
said, “ the best interests of his Government will be his chief concern.” 
He added that he “should think General Harbord would feel that a 
country that would tamely submit to such treatment of one of its 
officers was hardly worth serving.” 


PRAISES HARBORD'S SERVICES. 


The Secre' pointed out that General Harbord had risen the 
served in France successively as chief of s of the 

Amercan Expeditionary Forces, commanding officer of the famous Sec- 
vision head of the Service of ply. In the last-named 
division, he said, the officer rendered such ordinary service as to 
attract world-wide attention and win the praise of military and civilian 


authorities alike. 
“ For nearly 40 Mr. Weeks's 5 “ General Har- 


ears,” sald 
bord has been fait — 55 and efficiently e ronment and, 
regardiess of what position he may occupy life, the best Inter- 


t flect: th: king it. rg tes the 
contrary reflects on e ma . 
Government's business with the Radio 5 is inconsequential. 
t the present time we have no contract „ and, generally - 
g. purchases of radio meyer which are of small moment in total 
amount, are made from the manufacturers. 


CALLS PRESENT POST IMPORTANT. 


“The development of the radio is of vast im 


ce, and there is, 
therefore, a 


portan 

ic reason why he should accept and fill that position, 
retaining his place on the re list of the A so that he would be 
available for service in an emergency. If a British officer, French 
officer, or an oficer of any other nation had performed for his Govern- 
ment the service — — by General Harbord, instead of having this 
stigma attached to him that is, the inference that he is dishonest, not 
to mention taking away his retired pay—he would have been am 
honors of very important character and, certainly in the case of Great 
Britain, a large honorarium as 

“I do not believe the people of this coun wish its great defenders 
treated in such a shameful way, and I should think General Harbord 
would feel that a country that would tamely submit to such treatment 
of one of its officers was hardly worth serving. He will certainly feel 
a sense of injustice which time can never efface.” 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I call attention to the inter- 
view, and particularly to its concluding paragraph, for two 
reasons: First, I do not believe the Secretary of War did Gen- 
eral Harbord justice when he attributed to that distinguished 
officer such sordid motives; that he would feel he owed no 
duty to his country unless the country should give him retire- 
ment pay. Second, I think the Secretary rendered a poor serv- 
ice to this distinguished officer and to the Army in that inter- 
view. If the Secretary wants the country to believe that Army 


officers feel they owe no duty to the Nation unless and only 
they are paid for it, It is a revelation the country, I am su 
will receive with a shock. 

Mr. President, Mr. Weeks is so outraged because retirement. 
pay is denied to General Harbord, who as a major general 
retires at his own request to become the president of a grea 
industrial corporation at a large salary, thinks this act 
of the House releases General Harbord from any further 
obligation to serve his country; that this act absolves him front 
any further allegiance to that flag he followed for 40 years; to 
all obligation to the uniform he has worn from his youth up. 

And yet this is the same Secretary of War, Mr. President, 
who was so opposed to the ex-service men of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps receiving a little retirement pay“ 
in the nature of compensation. He, among others, 
agreed with the President in his veto of the adjusted compensa- 
tion act, and in that intimated that adjusted compensation is a 
mere “commercializing of patriotism”; that the country owes 
these ex-service men nothing, although they had stood in thé 
mud and mire of the trenches, had smelled the hot smoke of 
battle, and had felt the smart of battle wounds. They were 
“commercial” patriots if they ask that they have a retire- 
ment pay called “adjusted compensation.” In their case it 
amounted to but a few dollars each, but here is an officer who 
goes out of the Army at his own request and becomes the head 
of a great corporation at a magnificent salary, and because the 
House of Representatives did not see fit to give him retirement 
pay, the Secretary of War says the country has so misused this 
distinguished officer that he owes the country no further service. 
If the same reasoning applies, Mr. President, as to all who 
serve their country In time of need, then the 4,500,000 boys 
whom the Secretary of War was opposed te having retirement 
pay, and whom the President by his veto denied such, are 
absolved from any further obligation to serve this country 
again in its hour of peril. AS 

I do not want to be put in the attitude of criticizing General 
Harbord; I think he is a most excellent man, and it may be 
true, and probably is, that the House made a mistake in denying 
him his retirement pay; but I do say that he will be treated no 
worse if retirement pay shall be denied him than have been all 
the boys who served this country and who have been denied 
adjusted compensation. 

Why should the Secretary of War, forgetting the comity that 
ought to exist between the executive and legislative branches of 
the Government, denounce the House for refusing General 
Harbord his retirement pay, and denounce Congress for trying 
to give the ex-service men a retirement pay. I am trying to 
emphasize the peculiarity of such a viewpoint; that it is an 
outrageous thing in the case of an officer who goes out of the 
service at his own request, to become the head of a great cor- 
poration at a large salary, to deny him retirement pay; 
but it is a particularly statesmanlike thing in the case of ex- 
service men, who were without occupation, who did not retire 
to accept high positions in civil life, but went back to walk 
the streets hunting for jobs to enable them in the sweat of 
their brow to earn their daily bread, for this Government to 
refuse them a penny. 

Oh, it is the viewpoint of the administration, I admit. The 
Secretary speaks by the card. It is the viewpoint of this ad- 
ministration that you should take care of the rich and let the 
devil take care of the poor. If you give to those who do not 
need and deny assistance to those who are dependent, you have 
performed the duties that are assigned you under this adminis- 
tration. I am sure Secretary Weeks is acting in accord with 
the sentiment that actuates his chief. when he criticizes the 
Congress for not taking care of the rich, but also criticizes the 
Congress more severely when it tries to take care of the weak. 

Why, you know, this is the same Secretary that said that 
this Congress is at its lowest ebb; that it is the lowest Con- 
gress in point of intelligence that had ever been elected. He 
ought to know. It is a Republican Congress, and he helped 
to elect it. I should, however, like to say that the Congress 
measures well up with this administration, including its Cabi- 
net officers, but in saying that I am not saying that the dis- 
tinguished Secretary did not know the mental caliber of the 
Congress. I am not falling out with him for condemning it, 
because the people agreed with him, as shown by the last elec- 
tion. They got rid of all they could at that time, and promised 
to get rid of the others at the next election. 

Mr. President, let me say again I am not saying that 
General Harbord is not a very excellent officer. I am sure he 
is. He was at the head of the Service of Supply during 
the war and made a wonderful record; and it is possible 
and perhaps probable that, although he is going out of the 
Army at his own request to take charge of a great corpora- 
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tion, he ought to have his retirement pay. I feel that if any 
- officer is he should, because he is a highly intelligent and, I 
am sure, a very patriotic man. I know that no sordid senti- 
ment like that here imputed to him by the Secretary of War 


eyer entered his mind. I think the Secretary did him a very 
poor service, indeed, when he said that General Harbord would 
feel that he owed the country no further service because the 
country did not give him retirement pay. I believe General 
Harbord would serve the country without pay if the country 
needed his service. I am a better friend to General Harbord 
than is the Secretary of War. 

However, the time has come—and we may as well face it, 
and Secretary Weeks may as well know it—when the country 
does not grow as enthusiastic about the high Army officers as it 
formerly did, not because these officers are not as intelligent 
and as patriotic as of old, willing to render any service that 
is within their power, but because war has changed, and 
officers of high rank no longer get the chance to excite that 
admiration in the minds of the men they command. 

No longer does a general of high command, like General 
Armistead, of Virginia, at Gettysburg during Pickett’s charge, 
put his cap upon the point of his sword and lead his men in 
actual combat and die amid the struggling mass of fighting 
men. On the other hand, the men of high rank in this Army 
served in France so far from the firing line their lightest slum- 
ber was never disturbed by the “cannon’s sullen roar.” Why, 
there were more general officers killed on the side of the Con- 
federacy in the battle of Franklin, Tenn.—more of them lay 
dead on the porch of one house in that little town that battle 
day—than were struck by hostile shot among all the contending 
forces in the great World War. No longer, like General Jack- 
son at the first Battle of Manassas, does an officer of high com- 
mand walk backward and forward in front of his kneeling line 
and tell them to be not afraid. No longer is an officer of high 
rank like the distinguished ancestor of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapsworTsH], killed at the head of his charging 
troops, as was General Wadsworth at the Battle of the 
Wilderness. Those times are gone, and people do not grow 
heroic about general officers any more. 

You need not try to make a hero out of an officer who never 
heard a hostile shot; he may be just as patriotic, just as willing 
to die for his country, but the opportunity has been denied him. 
You can not grow enthusiastic about our great” Admiral Sims, 
who served his country so patriotically in an opera box in 
London during the war. It is not possible, and Secretary Weeks 
must learn it. There is not going to be any revolution about 
this matter. The country is going to feel a great deal more 
acutely the Secretary's bitter attack upon the ex-service men 
who actually stood in the line of fire and died by the thousands, 
and who have been denied redress, 

As an example, I have here a letter telling Low a man who 
was wounded in France, decorated for bravery, and although 
disabled has been trying to get compensation—to get hospital 
treatment—recently, under an order, traveled 800 miles to have 
a physical examination made—a new one—and was, after he 
reported at the place where the examination was to be had, 
compelled to sit for seyen long hours while the officers talked, 
went out to lunch, came back and talked more; to wait until 
night came. There are thousands and thousands of boys walk- 
ing the streets to-day afflicted with disease or suffering from 
wounds who never have had their grievances redressed, and 
yet the distinguished Secretary of War has never taken up the 
cudgels in their behalf. 

Only the other day I called attention to a boy in my State 
who was decorated 11 times for bravery, and died a pauper 
while he was being cared for by his friends, and not one 
dollar of the Government's aid ever came to him while he 
lived, and the Secretary was not outraged about that; on the 
contrary, wrote me a letter—a complaining letter—because I 
said that the Army was busy decorating officers who did not 
hear a shot fired during battle. I do not care for this criticism 
of me by the Secretary. It may have been just. I am not 
criticizing him in return. In fact, I am not criticizing him at 
all. I am just calling attention to the fact that he represents 
the real spirit that actuates this administration. The Presi- 
dent vetoed the compensation bill for the soldiers, and his 
spokesmen approved it; and now, because the House failed to 
take care of the pay of a retiring Army officer, the Secretary 
Says—I want to read again— 

I do not believe the people of this country wish its great defenders 
treated in such a shameful way, and I should think General Harbord 
would feel that a country that would tamely submit— 

That is, if it would not take up arms— s 
to such treatment of one of its officers was hardly worth serving. 


If you treat the enlisted men that way, that is all right; but 
lay not your hands on the sacred rights of an offcer.. If you 
do, according to the Secretary of War, you may expect a revo- 
lution. 

He concludes by saying: 

He will certainly feel a sense of injustice which time can never 
efface. 

Mr. President, I wonder if those 4,500,000 boys that the Pres- 
ident denied by his veto any adjusted compensation will also 
“feel a sense of injustice that time never can efface"? Oh, 
you know, at one time there lived in Scotland a poet named 
Burns. He said: 

O wad some power the giftle gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
An’ foolish notion. : 

If the Secretary could see himself as others see him—how he 
sheds tears over an officer being denied his retirement pay, 
and how he rejoiced when 4,500,000 enlisted men were denied 
theirs—it would be well. A sense of humor might be helpful 
“yaa even to the Secretary of War, a great man though 

e is. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH BANK BUILDINGS. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, some time ago the Senate 
passed a joint resolution authorizing, under certain limitations 
and conditions, the construction of a reserve bank building at 
St. Louis and branch buildings at Little Rock, Ark., and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The joint resolution, after passing the Sen- 
ate, went to the body at the other end of the Capitol, was re- 
ported with amendments, and passed the House with amend- 
ments. Subsequently a conference committee was created and 
the conference committee reached an agreement. That agree- 
ment never has been finally disposed of by the body at the 
other end of the Capitol. Recently the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of that body introduced a bill 
changing the provision in the present law so as to permit the 
reserve banks, without restriction, to construct buildings for 
their main office and changing the existing limitation relative to 
the construction of branch bank buildings so as to permit the 
reserve banks to construct buildings for branch banks where 
the cost of the building proper, not including vaults, fixtures, 
and so forth, shall not exceed $250,000. That bill is now pend- 
ing on the House Calendar. 

After consulting with my colleague, the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ssoor], 
and some other Senators, I am introducing the bill reported by 
the chairman of the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
and I ask that it be referred to a committee. I had intended 
to ask that it be referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, but my attention is called to the fact that the meas- 
ure formerly considered was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, so I will request that this bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance in the absence of any other suggestion. I 
hope that early consideration of the matter may be had so that 
necessary legislation may be had during the present session. 

The bill (S. 4890) to amend the last paragraph of section 10 
of the Federal reserve act as amended by the act of June 3, 
1922, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 22, 
1923, the President approved and signed the following joint 
resolutions: 

S. J. Res. 251. Joint resolution providing for the filling of two 
vacancies in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, of the class other than Members of Congress; and 

S. J. Res. 258. Joint resolution providing for the filling of a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion of the class other than Members of Congress. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED, 


H. R. 13926. An act making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1924, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. McNARY. I desire to call up the conference report on 
House bill 13481, the Agricultural Department appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the report will be read. 
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The reading clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
18481) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 4, 
16, 17, 22, and 28. 

That fhe House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 12, 18, 14, 15, 20, 23, 
24, 27, 29, 30, and 82; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House recede from its dis- 

“agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 7, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
„For the investigation and improvement of cereals, including 
corn, and methods of cereal production, and for the study and 
control of cereal diseases, including barberry eradication, and 
for the investigation of the cultivation and breeding of flax 
for seed purposes, including a study of flax diseases, and for 
the investigation and improvement of broom corn and methods 
of broom-corn production, $697,505: Provided, That $425,000 
shall be set aside for the location and destruction of the bar- 
berry bushes and other vegetation from which rust spores origi- 
nate: Provided further, That $125,000 of this amount shall be 
available for expenditure only when an equal amount shall have 
been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by States, coun- 
ties, or local authorities, or by ‘individuals or organizations, 
for the accomplishment of such purposes”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lien af the 
sum proposed, insert “ $2,891,450”; and the Senate agree to the 
same, 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert $8,376,470”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, 
und agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In leu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $225,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “$100,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 21, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “$1,797,880”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 25: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 25, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
‘of the sum proposed, insert “$541,223”; and the Senate agree 
‘to the same, 

Amendment numbered 26: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 26, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum proposed, insert “ $4,005,853”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon amend- 
ments numbered 11, 31, 33, 84, and 35. 

Onas. L. McNary, 
W. L. JONES, 
I. L. LENROOT, 
Lee S. OVERMAN, 
Wa. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
SYDNEY ANDERSON, 
Warrer W. MAGEE, 
Epward H. Wason, 
J. P. BUCHANAN, 
GORDON LEE, 
Managers on the part of the House. | 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 

the conference report. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Is the conference agreement unanimous? | 
Mr. McNARY. There are three items upon which the con- 
ferees disagree, which must go back to the House for further, 
consideration. f 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the agreement, so far as it goes, is 
unanimous? 

Mr. McNARY, It is. 

„„ I make no objection to the adoption of the 
re 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand that it is not a final disposi- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. MONARY. It is not. 
The report was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13696) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, the pending question 
being on agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I just want to call attention 
to another report that has come in since I was speaking a mo- 
ment ago. By this report it appears that the assistant to the 
superintendent of the State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ing has an automobile. Mark you, that is the assistant to the 
superintendent of fhe State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ing. The automobile costs $1,555; cost of upkeep, $195. He 
also reports five garages, at a total cost of $3,523.05. Whether 
‘that is per month or per year I do not know. 

Mr. KING. From the State Department? 

Mr. McKELLAR. For the office of the superintendent of the 
State, War, and Navy Department Building. This is separate 
and apart from the department. This is just an assistant 
superintendent of a building, to whom we furnish an automo- 
bile. T call attention especially to the five garages. Whether 
the charge is per month or per year is not stated, but there are 
two at $1,455; the third one at $785; the fourth one, on the Mall, 
at $691.81; and the Virginia Avenue one at $506.74; five garages 
at this very large cost, and in them are put fhis passenger auto- 
mobile of the assistant superintendent of that building and 
17 trucks connected with the building; 17 trucks and 1 passen- 
ger automobile, and the garage expense is $3,523.05. at is 
one of the glories of the present system of giving automobiles 
to practically all the officers of the Government who have pull 
enough to get them. Under the present system any official 
with a pull gets an automobile. Thus by pull we push ahead. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, pursuant to the agreement entered 
Into, debate on the pending measure terminates at 4 o'clock. 
A very few minutes, therefore, are available, and in the lim- 
ited time at my disposal it will be impossible for me to dis- 
Fagard bill or even present the amendments which I intend 
o offer. 

The bill before us carries appropriations aggregating approxi- 
mately $500,000,000, Appropriations are provided for the Ex- 
ecutive Office, the Allen Property Custodian’s office, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Employees’ Compensation Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, the General Accounting Office, 
the Housing Corporation, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Railroad Labor Board, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Museum, the National Art Gallery; also for the care 
of State, War, and Navy Department buildings, temporary 
buildings, Interior Department buildings, as well as other 
public buildings within the District of Columbia, the Tariff Com- 
mission, the United States Shipping Board, the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, including vocational rehabilitation; also n 
number of other executive bureaus and agencies. A bill carry- 
ing such a colossal sum should receive careful consideration 
at the hands of the Senate; but I am constrained to say that 
too little attention has been bestowed upon this important 
measure. Insnfficient information has been submitted and in- 
adequate discussion has taken place. We pass the bill upon 
faith rather than knowledge, upon hopes that its provisions are 
fair and just rather than upon any satisfactory or sufficient 
evidence justifying such hopes. 

As I am advised, there were no hearings before the Senate 
committee reporting this bill; and the House hearings found 
in a volume which I have before me will prove, in my opinion, 
disappointing to those who earnestly seek for facts justifying 
many of the provisions of this bill. I have examined the hear- 


|| ings, consisting of 450 pages, and feel compelled to state that 


the data therein contained do not justify some of the appro- 
priations carried in the pending measure. In my opinion tha 
appropriation bills passed by the Senate are not sufficiently, 
scrutinized or discussed. It does seem to me that measures 
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carrying not only hundreds of millions of dollars, but billions 
of dollars—measures which compel onerous taxation—should 
be carefully examined with a view to reducing the expendi- 
tures of the Government to the lowest possible figure. It has 
been my observation that appropriation bills receive less con- 
sideration than many measures of the most insignificant charac- 
ter. Federal agencies have been in the habit of preparing esti- 
mates calling for stupendous sums—indeed, for amounts 
greatly in excess of what efficient and economical administra- 
tion required, and Congress has been too prone to accept their 
representations. 

An examination of the statements submitted by representa- 
tives of departments and bureaus who appeared before com- 
mittees will furnish convincing proof that in most instances 
the demands for appropriations are extravagant, and the inter- 
ests of the taxpayers are utterly disregarded. Few of the Sen- 
ators become acquainted with appropriation bills and have but 
limited information as to the aggregate amounts or the appro- 
priations devoted to specific and limited objects. When appro- 
priation bills are under consideration but few Senators are 
present, and of those present but a fraction evince interest in 
these important measures. 

The appropriations for the coming fiscal year will quite likely 
approximate $4,000,000,000, and undoubtedly deficiency bills will 
be reported, because of the inadequate appropriations, huge as 
they will be, provided in the general supply bills. 

Mr. President, I shall support the motion of the able 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] who seeks to reduce the 
appropriation of $50,000,000 for the Shipping Board to $30,- 
000,000. As he has clearly pointed out, the $50,000,000, which his 
amendment attacks, does not comprise all that will be expended 
during the coming year by the Shipping Board. No one knows 
what its expenditures will be. It is quite likely that the Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation will spend in 
the neighborhood of $100,000,000, and yet the value of the ships 
owned by the Government and controlled by the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation would scarcely sell for 
that amount in the markets of the world. 

Mr. President, the history of the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation furnishes a rather dark page in 
the history of this Republic. Perhaps no great Government 
project has ever been so inefficient and wasteful as the one 
projected and controlled by the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. As I stated, during the address of the 
Senator from Florida, there have been direct appropriations from 
the Treasury of the United States to the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation of more than $3,488,000,000. 

We are now making by this bill a direct appropriation of 
$50,000,000 more. All that the Government has to show for this 
stupendous sum is 1,038 ships, nearly 400 of which are of but 
little if any value, some unsettled claims, and some real and per- 
sonal property of uncertain value. The assets of the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, as appear on page 
805 of the House hearings, exclusive of the ships, amount to 
$135,450,219.21; but on the same page the liabilities are given as 
$66,725,662.39, exclusive of claims of construction contractors 
and claims arising from the requisitioning of vessels and ad- 
miralty claims, including claims in litigation and the United 
States Court of Claims, which aggregate $247,525,872.51. It is 
uncertain what portion of this vast sum classified as claims 
will be established as binding obligations against the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. It may therefore 
be said that it is doubtful whether the assets in the hands of 
the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, aside 
from the fleet, will prove sufficient to meet the claims preferred 
against these organizations. Indeed, it would seem that with- 
out resort to the fleet there is not sufficient property in the 
hands of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion to discharge the obligations which they have incurred. It 
is doubtful, therefore, that out of the wreck a sufficient sum 
can be obtained to meet the obligations of the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation without further appro- 
priations from Congress or a sale of some of the vessels under 
the control of the Shipping Board. In my opinion the $50,- 
000,000 directly appropriated by this bill for the Shipping 
Board will be lost and wasted and that further appropriations 
will be required, whether the ship subsidy bill shall be passed 
or not, This money is being thrown into the deep, as millions 
have heretofore been wasted in this enterprise. No one can 
foretell what the end of this costly adventure will be, nor can it 
be determined how much more will be squandered by the Gov- 
ernment, 

The present Shipping Board is not solving the problem, nor 
rescuing the enterprise from the abyss into which it has been 


plunged. It is merely spending money, disposing of assets, and 
applying them toward the payment of claims against the Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In addition 
it is receiving periodical contributions from the Federal Treas- 
ury, amounting to tens of millions of dollars annually, which 
are being absorbed in overhead expenses in carrying on the 
operations of the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation and in paying obligations recognized as valid 
claims. When the present Shipping Board was appointed it 
was claimed that great reforms would be effectuated and a 
merchant marine established that would be the pride of the 
American people. Mr. Lasker complained of the mistakes 
which had been made by the Shipping Board and of the“ mess“ 
(te use his expression) which he found upon his hands. We 
were led to believe that economies would be practiced and that 
the moribund organization would be vitalized and saved. 

An examination of such records as are available demonstrate 
that no lasting benefits have been derived from the present 
régime, It is true many claims have been settled and assets 
of the value of millions of dollars have been disposed of to 
accomplish that end. A number of ships have been sold and 
the proceeds derived therefrom have been applied to the payment 
of claims against the Shipping Board or to meet the expenses of 
its wasteful and inefficient administration. The assets of the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation have 
continued to grow less; and it is quite likely that if no 
further appropriations were made and a liquidation of the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation were 
effectuated, the Government would find itself with but few if 
any ships and a ledger account which would show a loss of 
nearly four and one-half billions of dollars. 

The direct appropriation of $50,000,000 carried by this hey is 
not the final chapter in this wretched enterprise. Cong ss 
will be called upon to make further appropriations of millions 
and tens of millions of dollars. We are pursuing a foolish and 
fatuous policy. It is apparent that the ship subsidy bill is a 
smoke screen, a subterfuge to hide this colossal blunder made 
by the Government. Frantic efforts are being made by Mr. 
Lasker and representatives of the administration to convince 
the people that if the ship subsidy bill is passed, the American 
people will be compensated for the enormous sums which Con- 
gress has appropriated and to which I have referred. Time 
does not permit a discussion of the ship subsidy bill or the 
fallacy and deceptiveness of the contention to which I have 
alluded. Nothing, in my opinion, can save the situation. Con- 
gress should courageously deal with this problem and not 
continue along the highway which must inevitably result in 
further losses and to national humiliation. As stated, we are, 
by this bill, directly appropriating $50,000,000 to meet the losses 
that will result from the operations of the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the next fiscal year. 

On page 268 of the House hearings Mr. Lasker states that 
the “losses for the current fiscal year will come nearer to 
$50,000,000,” and he also states that in figuring this amount 
neither interest, depreciation, insurance, permanent better- 
ments, and so forth, are taken into account. And I might add 
that the annual depreciation of the vessels is a considerable part 
of their present value. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, first there will be the sum 
under the paragraph to which I have referred, then fifty mil- 
lions specified, and in addition to that all the revenues derived 
from the operating of ships. 

Mr. KING. In considering the operating expenses, or the 
charges of the Shipping Board for the coming year, I did not 
take into account, when I referred to the losses testified to by 
Mr. Lasker, of $50,000,000, the amount received from opera- 
tions nor sums received from the sale of assets belonging to the 
corporation. Perhaps the entire amount to be expended by the 
Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation for the 
coming year will be between seventy-five and one hundred 
millions of dollars. As I understand, the purpose is to make 
repairs upon ships and recondition others, and perhaps apply a 
considerable sum to construction purposes. It is impossible to 
determine what in the aggregate will be expended by the Ship- 
ping Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, but with all 
their expenditures they will merely be draining the Treasury 
and depleting the resources of the corporation and diminishing 
the assets of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. CALDER. Will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. CALDER. What does the Senator suggest as a practical 
way to deal with this particular problem? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, any man will run considerable 
risk to his reputation in defining and declaring a definite policy 
dealing with this intricate and perplexing problem. I do not 
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profess to have the information or the knowledge that would 
enable me to speak with any authority whatever. However, I 
have given considerable study to the subject, have read the 
testimony which has been submitted by those who favor a ship 
subsidy, and have reached the conclusion that their plan will 
not meet the situation or give to the country a merchant ma- 
rine. 

As I view the situation, it seems to me the first thing we 
should do is to abolish the Shipping Board and the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. These organizations, from the beginning, 
have been inefficient, inexcusably wasteful and extravagant and 
have pursued such a reckless course as to compel belief that 
they can not longer be trusted with the management of this 
enterprise. The power and authority of the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation should be turned over 
to the Department of Commerce. I concede that there are ob- 
jectlons to this course and the impediments seem very great, 
but I believe that the Department of Commerce will deal with 
the problems far more efficiently than will the Shipping Board 
aml the Emergency Fleet Corporation. The Department of 
Commerce, if this course were pursued, should promptly ter- 
minate the MO-4 contracts and operate only such ships and 
upon such routes as will result in no loss to the Government. 
All claims against the Government should be promptly settled 
and those indebted to the Government should be compelled to 
make immediate settlement. The fleet should be placed in safe 
harbors, and the machinery properly cared for so as to not rust 
or deteriorate and then a policy should be announced that the 
Government would sell at reasonable rates any or all of its 
ships to be operated under the American flag. The public should 
be told that the prices fixed per ton for cetrain grades would 
not be lowered. Perhaps a price as low as $20 per ton should be 
fixed for some grades of the cargo ships and $30 per ton fixed asa 
maximum price. In my opinion, within a year all of the ships of 
any value could be sold. As I have indicated, a considerable 
part of the fleet is of no value. 

At the end of a reasonable time whatever ships of any value 
on hand should be sold to the highest bidders, provided, of 
course, that the ships were to be employed under American 
registry. If the Government could do no better, after a reason- 
able time had expired, then, in my opinion, it should alocate to 
the shipowners of the United States the ships remaining or 
they should be turned over to those who would operate them 
under such reasonable and proper restrictions as the Govern- 
ment might impose. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, that is a practical proposi- 
tion, and let me say to the Senator that if the ship subsidy bill 
fails I shall join with him in urging some such practical course. 

Mr. KING. Permit me to say to the Senator that before the 
discussion upon the ship subsidy bill is concluded I shall offer 
for the consideration of the Senate a measure embodying some 
of the features which I have so imperfectly indicated. 

Mr. President, the hour is approaching for a vote, so I can not 
further discuss the pending measure. I shall briefly call atten- 
tion to one or two amendments which I intend to offer. I shall 
offer an amendment to the provisions dealing with the Shipping 
Board to the effect that any funds appropriated or made avail- 
able shall not be used for the preparation and dissemination of 
any propaganda in favor of or in opposition to the ship subsidy. 

A further amendment which I shall offer will restrict pay- 
ments to lawyers employed by the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to $250,000. Another amendment 
which I shall offer aims at the abolition of the recruiting serv- 
ice. I am told by Mr. Furuseth and others who are familiar 
with the matter that the recruiting service has been of no 
benefit whatever to the Emergency Fleet Corporation. Indeed, 
it has been employed by private shipowners and has been a dis- 
tinct disservice to the seamen. The appropriation carried in the 
bill will furnish jobs to parasites who are in the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. Their connection with the organization 
should be terminated. I have a number of amendments which 
I should like to offer to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
provisions of the bill; but having had no opportunity to explain 
them, and under the rule being denied such opportunity, I shall 
not tender them. I shall offer two amendments to the provi- 
sions carrying appropriations for the Civil Service Commission. 
The discussion in the Senate last Saturday demonstrated that 
so far as the selection of postmasters is concerned the activities 
of the Civil Service Commission are unimportant. The post- 
masters are selected because of their politics, not because of 
their qualifications. Republicans only are chosen, and it is 
sheer nonsense to make provisions to inquire into the character 
and qualifications of Republicans who are candidates for posi- 
tions in the post-office service. Those receiving the approval of 
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the Republican machine will be appointed regardless of any 
investigation or report made by the Civil Service Commission. 

I could say much concerning what I believe to be the parti- 
sanship of some forces within the civil-service organization, 
but because my time is practically ended I can not offer any 
further observations. Before concluding I should like to ask 
my colleagues or the chairman of the committee if the testi- 
mony before them justifies the appropriation of such a large 
zum, to wit, $49,984,063, for overhead expenses in the Veterans’ 

ureau. 

All Senators are desirous of appropriating whatever is neces- 
sary for vocational training and for the care of the sick and 
wounded and disabled and their dependents. Those who served 
their country and incurred disabilities should be generously 
treated. Moreover, every possible means should be adopted 
to expedite the consideration of claims made by veterans. 
There has been too much “red tape,” too much delay, and, as 
stated by the Senator from Arkansas a few moments ago, 
thousands of disabled veterans have been unable to receive 
prompt treatment and that compensation to which they were 
entitled. I have sometimes felt that there were entirely too 
many officeholders and too much machinery. It seems to 
me that $50,000,000 overhead is too much, and I might add 
that an examination of the other provisions of the bill deal- 
ing with the Veterans’ Bureau will reveal that very large 
sums in addition are to be paid to various persons and agencies 
engaged in the administration of the law. I believe that a 
careful investigation will demonstrate that there are too many 
incompetent employees and too much machinery—all of which 
militates against the veterans who seek and who are entitled 
to compensation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, the question of the Senator 
is one that is to be settled by each Senator according to his 
judgment. I would gladly respond further to inquiries except 
for lack of time. As we are under agreement to vote soon, I 
do not wish to absorb time which I know the Senator from 
Utah expects to use. A moment ago the Senator referred to 
the matter of propaganda, and said he wished to prevent it. 
If he will look at the top of page 40 he will find that is already 
provided for. Commencing on page 39 the bill reads: 


No part of the funds appropriated or made available in this act 
for the United States Shipping Board or the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be expended for the prepara- 
tion, printing, publication, or distribution of any newspapers, maga- 
zines, journals, or other periodicals, or for services in connection there- 
with, not including, however, the preparation and printing of docu- 
ments and reports authorized and req to be issued by law. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, that is to prohibit the in- 
stitution of a publication, a journal, or a paper. It does not 
prohibit the engagement of space in magazines and like pub- 
lientions. 

Mr. WARREN, It does not provide any money for doing 
that, except as to legal advertising, and so forth, in conducting 
its business. 

Mr. FLETCHER, It prohibits them from establishing a 
paper or a journal. 

Mr. NORRIS, I would like to ask the Senator if that would 
prohibit proper advertising? 

Mr. WARREN. Anything that is authorized by law is not 
prohibited. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that the amount 
estimated for the purposes named by him was $55,063,000. The 
House cut that amount down from $55,063,000 to $49,984,063. 

Mr. KING. I remind my colleague that the estimates of 
executive departments are very unsafe guides to be followed 
in legislation. We all know that most executive departments 
do not consider the taxpayer and the burdens resting upon 
him. They are interested in strengthening their own hands, 
increasing their power, and extending their authority. They 
are always demanding increased salaries and compensation and 
larger appropriations. I can only repeat that in the Veterans’ 
Bureau we should have competent officials—those who are in 
sympathy with the veterans and who will expeditiously pass 
upon the various claims submitted for their consideration. In 
my opinion there are too many officeholders in the Veterans’ 
Bureau who are eating up funds which ought to go to disabled 
soldiers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Peprer in the chair). The 
hour of 4 o’clock having arrived, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement debate is closed on the pending bill and amendments, 
The question is upon the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLECHER]. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think we had better have 
a quorum present. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 
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The reading clerk called the roll, and the following Senators | the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] and vote 


answered to their names: 


Ashurst George McKinley Sheppard 
Ball Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Borah Hale McNary Smith 
Brookbart Harreld Moses Smoot 
Broussard Harris New Spencer 
der Harrison Nicholson Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Norbeck Townsend 
Capper Johnson Norris Trammell 
way Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
olt eHogg Overman arren 
uzens Keyes Owen Watson 
Curtis King Pepper Weller 
Lenroot Phipps Williams 
Ernst 00 Pittman 
Fernald MeCormick Ransdell 
Fletcher MeCumber Reed, Pa. 
Frelinghuysen McKellar Robinson 


Mr. WILLIS. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. PoMERENE] on account of illness. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was requested to announce the absence of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La ForLerre] on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon the amendment of the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the amendment be stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 


amendment. 

The Assistanr SecreTary. Relative to the amount to be 
paid for the expenses of the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, on page 39, line 8, strike out 
“ $50,000,000 and in lieu thereof insert “ $30,000,000.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offer the amendment, which I ask may 
be read, to cut down some of the $25,000 salaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The ASSISTANT Srorerary. On page 40, line 16, after the 
numerals “ $11,000,” strike out the remainder of line 16 and all 
of lines 17 and 18 in the following words: 


except the following: Six at not to exceed $25,000 each and two at not 
to exceed $20,000 each. 


Mr, WARREN. Will the Secretary read the paragraph in full, 
so we may understand the nature of the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 40, the paragraph reads 
as follows: 


No officer or employee of the United States Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation shall be 
11100 00 salary or compensation at a rate per annum in excess of 

+ 


Then follow the words proposed to be stricken out: 
except the following: Six at not to exceed $25,000 each and two at 
not to exceed $20,000 each, - 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask if it is in order for me to state 
at this time that the amendment would cut—— 

Mr. WARREN. It is not in order. No debate is in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. SmwrLDs] to the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELxINSI 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Curnerson] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srm- 
mons] to the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). I have a general 

ir with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. 
In his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. STER- 
rine] to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
my colleague, the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE], 
who is absent on account of illness, I transfer the pair to 


“nay. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I transfer my pair with the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Warsa] to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bursum] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the negative). I transfer 
my pair with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY] 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. OWEN. I transfer my pair with the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Enae] to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mxkns! 
and vote “ yea,” 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). I 
note that my pair, the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
Kenpricx], is absent. I transfer my pair with that Senator 
to the Junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] and let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. FERNALD, I have a pair with the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] which I transfer to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Pornpexrer] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS, I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. DitryeHam] has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 87, as follows: 


YBAS—27 
Ashurst Fletcher Kin Robinson 
Borah George McCumber Sheppard 
Brookhart Gerry McKellar Smith 
Broussard Harreld Norris Swanson 
Capper Harris Overman Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Owen Williams 
Dial Heflin Pittman 
NAYS—37. 
Ball Johnson Moses Spencer 
Calder Jones, Wash. New Townsend 
Cameron ellogg Nicholson Wadsworth 
Colt Keyes Oddie Warren 
Couzens Lenroot Pepper Watson 
Curtis Lodge Phipps Weller 
Ernst McCormick Ransdell Willis 
Fernald McKinley d, Pa. 
Frelinghuysen McLean Shortridge 
Hale McNary Smoot 
NOT VOTING—82, 

Bayard France Myers Simmons 
Brandegee Glass Nelson Stanfield 
Bursum Gooding Nerbeck Stanley 
Culberson Hitchcock Fe Sterlin 

ins Jones, N. Mex. Poindexter Sutherland 
Dillingham Kendrick omerene Underwood 
Edge Ladd Reed. Mo. Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins La Follette Shields Walsh, Mont. 


So Mr. McKetrar’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk, which I ask the Secretary to read, 
and also to read the paragraph in connection with it, in order 
that it may be understood by the Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. The paragraph referred to reads as follows: 

For expenses of the Alien Property Custodian authorized by the act 
entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with the enemy, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, as amended; includ- 
ing personal and other services and rental of quarters in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere, per diem allowances in lieu of subsistence 
„9j end T 

en „ 
— pe of actaeprepalied passangescarrying vehicles, $280,000. 7 


In line 28 it is proposed to strike out the words— 
and maintenance, repair, and operation of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles, 

Mr. McKELLAR. On that amendment I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement in reference to the transfer of my pair as 
that previously made, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as before, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] to the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before in reference to my pair and its trans- 
fer, I vote “yea.” : S ; 
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Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as to the transfer of my pair as I previously 
made, I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. Making the same announcement as before in 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE. Making the same announcement as before 
reference to my pair and its transfer, I vote “nay.” 8 

Mr. HARRISON, I Inquire if the junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I transfer my general pair with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia to the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CULBERSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus] to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass], 

The result was announced—yeas 18, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—18. 
Ashurst Geor, Kin 1 
Rorah Harr McKellar Smit 
Caraway Harrison Norris Trammell 
Dial Hefin Overman 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Owen 
NAYS—42. 
Ball ale McKinley Shortridge 
Brookhart Harreld McLean Smoot 
Calder Johnson MeNary Spencer 
Cameron Jones, Wash. oses Townsend 
Capper Kellogg New Wadsworth 
Colt Keyes Nicholson Warren 
Couzens Ladd Oddie Watson 
Curtis Lenroot areas Weller 
Ernst Lodge Phipps Willis 
Fernald McCormick Ransdell 
Frelinghuysen McCumber Reed, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—36. 
avers anes pls P ving ea 
randegee erry age nley 
Broussard Glass Pittman Sterling 
Bursum Gooding Poindexter Sutherland 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Swanson 
Cummins Kendrick Reed, Mo. Underwood 
Dillingham La Follette Robinson Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Myers Shields Walsh, Mont. 
Elkins Nelson Simmons Williams 


So Mr. McKerrar's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WARREN, I wish to make an appeal to the Senator from 
Tennessee, who is on his feet 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was just going to say, if the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations will permit me, that I have a 
number of amendments to the bill, which have been printed, 
proposing to strike out appropriations for automobiles in various 
branches of the Government service which are used by sub- 
ordinate officers or employees, as I believe, without authority 
of law. There is no use, however, in the Senate voting on all 
the amendments separately as I see it. I have offered two 
amendments, and the Senate by a large majority has voted 
them down. The Senate seems to be in favor of this extrava- 
gance continuing. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator from Tennessee withdraw 
the other nine amendments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am willing that there shall be a viva 
voce vote taken on them. That will take but a moment. Let 
them all be voted down en bloc, if the Senate wishes. I will 
offer them all together. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope that the Senator's amendments may 
be offered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to voting 
on the amendments en bloc? The Chair hears none. 

The amendments offered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] are as follows: 

On page 5, line 2, insert the following: 

“ Provided further, That any passenger-carrying vehicle now in use 
by the office of the Allen Property Custodian shall be sold and the 
proceeds paid into the Treasury of the United States.” 

On page 8, line 21, strike out all of line 21 after the word “ bicycles” 
and all of line 22, and insert the following: 

“ Provided further, That all passenger-carrying vehicles now in the 


possession of such commission shall be sold as now provided by law 
and the proceeds of such sale shall be covered into the Treasury of 


the United States.” 
On page 13, lne 15, strike out the 7 8 nning on line 15 
and ending on line 19. Also strike out in lines 22 and the words 
1 and repair of motor-propelled passenger- carrying ve- 
hicles.” 
On page 15, line 9, strike out in line 9 all after the word “ serv- 
ice” and all of line 10, and, on 17, line 6, insert the following: 
“No part of the n erein made shall be expended for 


passenger-carrying vehicles, and any passenger automobiles now in the 


hands of the Housing Corporation shall be sold as now provided by 
law and the proceeds covered into the Treasury.” 

n page 21, line 3, after the word 5 strike out the 
remainder of the line and all of line 4 down to and including the word 
“vehicle,” and on line 9, on same page, insert the following: “An 
pamen er-carrying vehicle now in possession of this committee sha 
8 now provided by law and the proceeds covered into the 

8S - 

On page 22, line 23, after the figures $7,500," insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
passenger-carrying vehicles.” 

On page 26, line 14, strike out the following: “including mainte- 
nance, repair, exchange, and operation of one motor- ropelled assenger- 
carrying vehicle to be used for official purposes only,” and rt the 


following proviso after the figures $164, in line 17: 
“Pro d, That any motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles shall 
15 sold as now required by law and the proceeds covered into the 
easury, 5 


On page 42, line 2. insert the following: 

“ Provided, That no part of the appropriation herein made shall be 
used for the purchase, maintenance, operation, or repair of any pas- 
senger-carrying vehicle, and any such vehicles now owned or used by 
the Shipping Board shall be sold as now provided by law and the pro- 
ceeds covered into the Treasury.” 

On page 42, line 18, strike out all after the word “ investigations,” 
and all of line 19, and all of line 20 down to the word “ salaries,” and 
on page 43, line 12, insert the following: 

“An baporen eating. vehicles now owned or in possession of the 
Veterans’ Bureau shall sold in the manner now prescribed by law 
and the proceeds covered into the Treasury.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendments proposed by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The amendments were rejected. : 

Mr. KING. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. On page 42, after line 2, it is 
proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the funds appropriated or made available 
herein shall be used for the preparation or dissemination of any data, 
information, or propaganda in favor of or in opposition to the passage 
of proposed legislation ; and no official or employee of the United States 
Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation shall during office hours engage in such work, unless it 
be solely for the preparation of statements to be presented to a con- 

ional committee or in response to requests from Senators or Mem- 
rs of the House of Representatives of the United States, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. KING. 
desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will 
stated. 


The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 42, after line 2, it is 
proposed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That not more than $250,000 of said sum may be used in 
payment of the salaries and compensation of attorneys and legal 
advisers, whether regular or ial, for the Shipping Board or the 
United States Shipping Board ergency Fleet Corporation, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah. ' 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 42, after line 2, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That no part of the funds appropriated or made available 
herein shali be used for recruiting service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. I offer another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant Secretary. It is proposed, in the clause mak- 
ing appropriations for additional employees for the civil service, 
to amend by striking out the proviso on page 6, from line 14 to 
line 18, both inclusive, as follows: 

Provided further, That $40,000 of this amount may be expended onl 
in connection with all expenses incldent to investigations and resear 
apn character and training and experience of applicants for exami- 
nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 
1, 2, 3, and 4 on page 8. Those lines read: 

For examination of presidential postmasters, includin 


tionery, contingent expenses, additional examiners and 
and other necessary expenses of examinations. $32,500, 


I offer another amendment, which I send to the 


be 


travel, sta- 
vestigators, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
‘open to amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
which I offered in Committee of the Whole, 8555 line 8, page 39, 
to strike out $50,000,000 ” and insert “ $30,000 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The PE acer gs will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT SECRETARY. On page 39, line 8, it is proposed 
to strike out “ $50,000,000 ” and insert “ $30,000,000.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask for the yeas and nays on that 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the reading clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (when his name was called). 
ing the same announcement as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HALE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before, I vote “nay.” 

Mr, HARRISON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. ELKINS] 
to the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] and will 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. KELLOGG (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before as to the transfer of my pair, I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LODGE (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
LO yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIS (when his name was called). Again announcing 
the absence of my colleague [Mr. POMERENE] and the transfer 
of my pair with that Senator to the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE], I vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. I transfer my general pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Stantey] to the senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. France], and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I have a general pair with the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND], which I transfér to the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED], and will let my vote stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. STANLEY]. 

Mr. McCORMICK (after having voted in the negative). 
Making the same announcement as before as to my pair and 
its transfer, I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] with the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DILLINGHAM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. 

“The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 34, as follows: 


Mak- 


YEBAS—26. 
Ashurst George Kin Robinson 
Borah Gerry Lad Sheppard 
Brookhart Harreld McKellar Sm 
Capper Harris Nicholson Swanson 
Caraway Harrison Norris Trammell 
Di Heflin Overman 
Fletcher Jones, N. Mex. Pittman 
NAYS—34, 
Ball Hale McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Johnson MeNary Smoot 
Calder Jones, Wash. Moses Townsend 
Cameron Kellogg Nelson Warren 
Colt Keyes New Watson 
Couzens ge Oddie Weller 
Curtis McCormick Pepper Willis 
Ernst McCumber Phipps 
Frelinghuysen McKinley Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—36. 

Bayard France Owen Stanfield 
Brandegee Glass Page Stanley 
Bursum Gooding Poindexter Breriing 
Culberson Hitchcock Pomerene Sutherland 

mm Kendrick Reed, Mo, inderw: 
Dillingham La Follette Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 

Re nroot Shields Walsh, Mass. 
Elkins Myers Simmons Walsh, Mont. 
Fernald Norbeck Spencer Williams 


So Mr. Frercuer’s amendment was rejected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in the Senate and 
open to amendment. If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is, Shall the amendments be engrossed 
and the bill be read a third time? 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I present the conference report on the 
Post Office appropriation bill, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be read. 

The reading clerk read the report, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13593) making appropriations for the Post Office Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 3, 5, 
and 14. 

That the House recede from its disagreements to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 6, 8, and 11, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 4, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 
follows: “For temporary and auxiliary clerk hire and for 
substitute clerk hire for clerks and employees absent with 
pay at first and second class post offices and temporary and 
auxiliary clerk hire at summer and winter resort post offices, 
$9,000,000: Provided, That $500,000 of this sum may be used 
for the purpose of completing the work of determining the 
cost to the department of handling the different classes of 
mail matter”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 9, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed insert “ $1,222,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert “ $200,000"; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 7, 12, and 13, 

CxHas, E. TOWNSEND, 

THOMAS STERLING, 

LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

Wa. J. HARRIS, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

C. B. SLEMP, 

Cuas. F. OGDEN, 

MARTIN B. MADDEN, 

EpwarD T. TAYLOR, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I ask for the adoption of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Michigan z question. There was one item in the bill as 
it passed the Senate that I am wondering about. What be- 
ame o the item increasing the number of postal inspectors 

y 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The House agreed to the action of the 
Senate on that matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. So the increase is there? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HARRISON. About what is the total number of post- 
office inspectors now? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Five hundred and twenty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lenroor in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, as Senators know, this is 
only a partial agreement. There were two items in the bill 
to which the House conferees could not agree, and they had to 
take them back to the House. I ask that the Senate insist 
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A 
upon its amendments and ask for a further conference with the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees, 

The motion was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will appoint the 
same conferees. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS, 


Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate take up Order of Business 961, House bill 
11939, known as the bank tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
‘asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 11939. Is there objection? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Let the title of the bill be stated. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bill has been read, and was discussed 
‘for two or three hours the other day. It is the bank tax bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the bill, 

The READING CLERK, A bill (H. R. 11939) to amend section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
(Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that when 
the Senate adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I offer the amendment to 
the committee amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
offers an amendment to the committee amendment, which will 
be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reaprne CruerK. In subdivision (b) of section 5219, on 
page 8, line 28, it Is proposed to strike out the word“ State” 
and to insert after the word “tax” the words “imposed by a 
State or any agency thereof.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. KING. I should like some explanation of the effect of 
the amendment. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will explain the effect of the amendment. 

Subdivision (b) reads as follows: 

In the case of a State tax on said shares the rate of taxation shall 
not be higher than the rate applicable to other moneyed capital em- 
ployed in the business of banking— 

And so forth. In some States they have a tax, known as a 
State tax, which is entirely separate from the municipal and 
other taxes. The intention of the bill was, of course, to include 
all taxes imposed by the State or its subdivisions, wherever the 
bank was taxed; and, to make the language perfectly clear, this 
‘amendment has been suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Minnesota to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I desire to offer another 
amendment. I move to strike out the proviso on page 4, com- 
mencing with line 1 and ending with line 5, and to insert the 
‘matter which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
‘offers another amendment to the committee amendment, which 
will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Reapine Orerx. At the top of page 4 it is proposed to 
strike out the Se pren and to insert the following: 

That whenever by any taxing district the shares in mer- 

g, or business corporations doing business therein 
re taxed, the rate applied by said taxing district to the shares in 

nking associations shall not exceed the average of the rates applies 
it to the shares in such other corporations or to the shares 
them as are taxed therein. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Mr. President, I will say to the Senate that 

jthis is substantially the amendment reported by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], but it was changed after con- 
sultation with him to make it perfectly clear that if no stocks 
were taxed then of course they would not be the basis for tax- 
ation of national banks, 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question, He has proposed an amendment, and I did not ex- 
‘actly catch the significance of it. I wish to call his attention 
to the fact that in the present proviso it is provided— 


That said rate shall not exceed the ave of the rates applied in 
saig State to shares in mercantile, or business corpo- 
ons. 


Provided, 
‘cantile, manufacturin 


It seems to me that the restriction herein provided would tend 
to impose a tax upon banks and mercantile associations on 
equal terms, when the Senator must know, as every other man 
here knows, that business and mercantile concerns and corpora- 
tions do not come into the same class at all with banking in- 
stitutions. 

We have a law in our State, and doubtless the same applies 
to other States, limiting the amount of interest which can be 
charged by a banking corporation, because its assets necessarily 
are in the most liquid form possible, namely, in the form of 
money. They are loaning money, which is not a commodity 
whose value may fluctuate. Therefore, in my State we have a 
legal rate of interest of 8 per cent, with a possible limit, under 
certain conditions, of 9 per cent. We put no such limit as that 
upon any mercantile corporation, because the business in which 
they are engaged is one of more or less uncertainty. There is 
no such uncertainty in regard to a bank, when it is properly 
conducted under the ordinary laws of banking, except as to the 
taking of undue risks, and sometimes failing; but the per- 
centage of failures is very small, while the history of mercan- 
tile concerns shows that 80 per cent of them fail. To put them 
in the same category with banking institutions, or putting the 
banking institutions in the same category with them, is scarcely 
the proper thing. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that, of course, that is only where the State taxes stocks 
of bank corporations. In some States the State does not tax 
the stock; it taxes the property on a different basis. In that 
event, it would not be the basis for the taxation of national 
banks. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the object of taking the stock of a 
mercantile corporation and putting it in the same category 
with the stock of a banking corporation? 

Mr. KELLOGG. We had hearings on this bill during last 
autumn many times before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and they gave this matter very careful consideration. 
As I proposed the original bill, the provision was that banks 
were not to be taxed at a greater rate than other moneyed 
capital engaged in banking, but the committee, after very care- 
ful consideration, thought that there should be other and 
further limitations; that is, that where the States taxed the 
stock of such other corporations, the rate should not be higher 
on the bank stock than on the stock of other corporations. I 
think as a general thing manufacturing, mercantile, and busi- 
ness corporations make a greater rate than the banks do. At 
the same time, it was the committee’s opinion that there ought 
to be some further limitation, that banking capital should not 
be separated in a class by itself, but that there should be in- 
eluded the stocks of other corporations where they were taxed 
in the local community, and this amendment of mine is simply 
to carry out the idea of the Banking and Currency Committee, 
which reported the original amendment. There is no such 
provision in the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. SMITH. What is the nature of the amendment the Sen- 
ator sent up to the desk? 

Mr. KELLOGG. As originally drawn, the amendment was as 
follows: 

2220 shal Daher nat cae ee Sale ote 
— . g business in said State, or in such of said corporations 
as are tax 

There 2 not any average, because banks and all stocks are 
taxed in the particular community. There may be one rate in 
St. Paul, another rate in Fergus Falls, and another rate in 
Duluth, depending upon the rate of taxation in the municipality 
where the bank is situated. So it was thought wise that the 
provision with reference to average rates be stricken out, be- 
cause that would require the taxing authority to average all 
the rates in all the communities of the State, and then place an 
average rate on banks, so that the bank in St. Paul, where the 
tax rate might be 3 per cent, would get off with 23, because that 
might be the average rate in the State. In some places the rate 
might be 2 per cent, in other places 4 per cent, in others 3 per 
cent, and in others 24 per cent, and to average them would not 
be fair to the local communities, and it was not really the idea 
the Banking and Currency Committee had in mind. The amend- 
ment is to make that perfectly clear. 

Mr. SMITH. Right at that point I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to subdivision 8, which the committee proposes in the 
following language: 

The shares or the net income as above provided of any national bank- 
ing association owned by nonresidents of any State shall be taxed in 
the taxing district where the association is located, and not elsewhere. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The old law has not been changed. That 
has always been the law for taxing national banks. Every 
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bank is taxed in the place where the bank is located. This 
does not change the law in that respect at all. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator was speaking of municipalities. 
How would he provide where the stock of a bank that was 
taxed was held, for instance, in another city than that in which 
the bank was located? When the tax was laid and collected 
within a certain taxing district—there and nowhere else—how 
would you provide against the ownership of the shares being 
in another municipal district? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The law has always been that bank stock 
is taxed where the bank is located, and the rate of taxation in 
that local community is the rate which has always been applied 
to the banks. That provision in the law is not changed by 
this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. My attention was called to this matter by a 
Member of the House, and he was solicitous about the fact that 
residents in a given State might own stock in another taxing dis- 
trict, and if the tax is to be laid and collected within the district 
where the institution is and the owner of the property lives in 
another community his community does not get the benefit of 
the tax. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The bill as it passed the House contains 
the same provision and the old law contains the same provision. 
Bank stock has always been taxed where the association is 
located. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER) calls 
my attention to the fact, on page 2 of the bill as it passed the 
House, section 2 provides: 

That the shares of any national banking association owned by non- 
residents of any State shall be taxed in The city or town where the 
bank is located and not elsewhere. 

That has always been the rule, and it has worked very well, 
and the amendment which I offer is simply to make the local 
8 in the taxing district the basis for taxation of national 

anks. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator what explanation he 
has to make of the language on page 3, the sentence that begins 
on line 147— 

The legislation of a State taxing said shares, or including dividends 
derived therefrom in the taxable income of an owner or holder thereof, 
or taxing the net income of such associations. 

The State has an option, as I understand it, of three methods 
by which it may legislate to tax these banks, first, taxing the 
shares, which we have already had explained, or including divi- 
dends derived therefrom in the taxable income of an owner or 
holder thereof. How about a man holding shares in North 
Carolina of a bank in South Carolina? What jurisdiction have 
we over his income? Does that mean anything at all? Is that 
an option at all? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That provision was inserted by the Banking 
and Currency Committee because in the State of New York they 
tax the income from the bank shares, also the shares, and also 
the real estate. That was one of the reasons why the law was 
held in violation of the act of Congress. This legislation is to 
give the State the privilege of taxing the shares directly, as 
they are now taxed, of taxing the income of the bank, or taxing 
the income from the shares in lieu of the shares. 7 

Mr. SMITH. I can understand how you could tax the net 
income of such an association, and I think that would be very 
fair and just. There you would get the net income and tax it 
at the place of its business, or you could tax its shares, as you 
have provided here, and collect at the place of its business, But 
on the second proposition, as it occurs here, “or including 
dividends derived therefrom on the taxable income of an 
owner,” how would you provide for taxing the income of a 
North Carolinian who held shares of a bank in South Carolina? 

Mr. KELLOGG. It is perfectly simple, because under the 
present law the banking association and its stock are situated 
in a certain town, and if the legislature has the power to tax 
a nonresident’s stock there, it may tax the income of the stock 
there or the income of the bank there, and it is the simplest 
way of taxing national banks. 

Mr. SMITH. I can understand the first and the last, but it 
says “including dividends derived therefrom in the taxable 
income of an owner or holder thereof.” When my dividend is 
forwarded to me, that is my income. I can not lay a tax upon 
the property of a nonresident under such language as that. 

Mr. KELLOGG. A nonresident who holds a certificate of 
stock and who lives in the State of New York may be taxed 
in the city of St. Paul. The State legislature provides that 
the bank shall deduct his tax from his income or from the 
earnings of the bank, and the legislature may provide exactly 
the same thing. They may deduct his tax from his income or 
from the earnings of the bank, exactly the same as they do 
with the bank shares. It is perfectly simple. It has always 
been the law, and I do not think we ought to introduce any 
wore uncertainty into this matter than there is in it now. 


Mr. SMITH. I do not see how it would be possible, if you 
are going to put it under the income, for one owning the shares 
of this bank residing in another State 

Mr. KELLOGG. It would be handled just exactly as they do 
it in New York. The bank deducts the income tax. The bank 
deducts the tax in Minnesota and charges it against its earn- 
ings. That is done in nearly all the States. It does not make 
any difference where a man lives or where he keeps his cer- 
tificate of stock, which is, of course, personal property, the 
bank is charged with the tax, and it is the simplest way to im- 
pose the tax and to collect it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I did not hear the Senator's 
previous statement with regard to this bill. Will the Senator 
state to what extent the bill changes existing law? 

Mr. KELLOGG. Certainly. Under existing law banks can 
not be taxed at a greater rate than that imposed on other 
moneyed capital in the hands of the individual citizen. In the 
decision in the City of Richmond case the court held that the 
imposition of a lower rate on the intangible money and credits 
of an individual than was imposed on a bank rendered the 
bank tax void, and this bill provides that the bank shall not 
be taxed at a greater rate than any other moneyed capital 
engaged in banking, with a proviso that in case stocks of 
manufacturing, mercantile, or business corporations are taxed 
in the local community, the tax on the bank stock shall not 
exceed the rate so imposed on other companies. That is the 
difference. 

I will say to the Senator from Virginia that suits are being 
brought all over the United States to enjoin the collection of 
taxes which have been imposed and collected for years, and 
supposed to be valid, and in the city of New York alone the 
banks have recovered a judgment for all the taxes paid in 
1920, 1921, and 1922, the court declaring the entire tax in 
violation of the act of Congress. 

Mr. SWANSON. Was the committee unanimous in recom- 
mending this bill? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The committee’s report is unanimous; yes, 

Mr. SWANSON. With a full attendance of the committee? 

Mr. KELLOGG. The committee had many hearings on the 
bill. I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
if the report was not unanimous? ?; 

Mr. PEPPER, Yes, Mr President; it was the report of the 
entire committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Were the committee meetings fully at- 
tended and the matter fully discussed and considered? 

Mr. PEPPER. With the permission of the Senator from 
Minnesota, I will say that the matter was referred, in the first 
instance, to a subcommittee consisting of the Senator from 
California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE], chairman, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Glass], and myself. We submitted our report to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. The entire com- 
mittee discussed the matter at great length, and the bill, in the 
form in which it was directed to be reported out, was reported 
out by unanimous vote of the entire committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. Was the subcommittee unanimously in 
favor of the bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. The subcommittee was unanimous. 

Mr. KING. May I make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? There was one amendment, I understand, either 
recommended by a few of the committee or with the under- 
standing that it was to be offered upon the floor of the Senate, 
as to which there was not unanimity and which is perhaps the 
host important or one of the most important features of the 
bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. The statement I have just made has relation 
to the bill in the form in which it now appears upon the calen- 
day. The bill as passed by the House contained a provision 
authorizing validating legislation by the States, which, I take 
it, is the matter to which the Senator from Utah refers. That, 
by the action of the committee, was eliminated from the bill 
of the House. It is understood that an amendment will be 
proposed to the bill now pending in the form of the validating 
provision to which the Senator from Utah refers. 

Mr. SMITH. That has already been introduced by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Carner]. It has been printed and 
is upon the desks of Senators. 

Mr. PEPPER. I was not aware whether it had been pre- 
sented or not. I knew it was intended to be introduced by the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Minnesota a ques- 
tion? I have been unavoidably detained from the Senate. It is 
now after 5 o'clock. I have no intention of delaying action on 
the measure at all, but I ask him if he could not let it go over 
until to-morrow? There are certain features of it about which 
I would like to confer with certain of my colleagues before we 
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| the bill. I promise the Senator that if the matter which 

wish to investigate is not worthy of bringing to the attention 
of the Senate I shall have nothing to say, but if it is I shall 
present it in the briefest manner possible. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Has the Senator any objection to the pend- 
ing perfecting amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If we could vote on that particular amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, then the whole amendment 
of the committee would be before the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the amendment now offered 
by the Senator from Minnesota is an amendment that was unani- 
mously agreed upon by the subcommittee and the full Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr, KELLOGG. Yes. The language was clarified by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and myself, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lrenroor], who studied it over 
afterwards and changed the language somewhat. But the origi- 
2 „„ was reported by the unanimous vote of the com- 

t 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia, my colleague [Mr. Grass], is fully in accord with the bill 
as reported and the amendments offered. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I understand that he is. He was present at 
all the discussions. 


Mr. PEPPER. I think it proper to say, so far as I am con- 
cerned, in answer to the question of the Senator from Virginia, 
that the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] is entirely 
in accord with the bill as reported out by the committee. The 
specific amendment of the minor point which is now proposed 
by the Senator from Minnesota has not, so far as I am aware, 
been referred to the junior Senator from Virginia, but that 
amendment is in the nature of a clarifying amendment and does 
not, as I understand it, change the substance of the matter. 

Mr. SWANSON, As I understand the effect of the bill, if it 
becomes a law the States would be compelled to tax the banking. 
capital or the income of national banks, not similar to the taxes 
on the capital and Income of the State banks, but according to 
the taxes on mercantile and other established businesses. 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; not entirely. It first provides that the 
rate of taxation on national banks shall not be greater than on 
other moneyed capital engaged in banking. That includes State 
banks, trust companies, private individuals engaged in banking, 
and all capital engaged in banking, with the privilege that in 
States where tax is levied on stocks of certain other corpora- 
tions the rate shall be no greater than that imposed on the 
stocks of mercantile and manufacturing business corporations. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is the objection to letting. the law pro- 
vide that the tax on capital and income of national banks shall 
be similar to the tax on capital and income of State banks? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is not the law now. If that were the 
law now I would be perfectly willing to leave it there. 

ae e What is the objection to having the law so 
provide 

Mr. KELLOGG. I have no objection to that. The committee 
thought that private individuals engaged in banking ought to 
be required to pay the same rate as a State bank, and that a 
trust company should be required to pay the same rate as a 
State bank. I think the committee was right. Therefore it 
was provided that the rate upon banks should not be greater than 
on other moneyed capital engaged in banking, and that includes 
State banks, trust companies, and private banking institutions. 
Mr. SWANSON. That does not include mercantile capital? 
Mr, KELLOGG. The committee put that amendment in after 
long deliberation, The committee thought it was not wise to 
single out banking capital alone, but that there ought to be some 
other proviso. That proviso was added and the amendment 
which I offer simply seeks to clarify that provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, right on the question the Sen- 
ator is discussing, I want to call attention to the proviso at the 
top of page 4 and also to subdivision (e). It may be it has been 
sufficiently explained, but I will say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that he has been in the front of the Chamber and there 
has been so much confusion in the back of the Chamber that I 
have not been able to hear more than half of what he said. I 
am interested in the measure, 

I would like to know why subdivision (e) or the provision at 
the top of page 4 is at all necessary. As I understand the object 
of the legislation, and I am in hearty accord with it, it is to 
provide that national banks shall by States be taxed the same 
as State banks. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That was not the object of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not that enough? 

Mr, KELLOGG. I do not think it is enough. 


Mr. NORRIS. In subdivision (e) it is provided that 


In the case of a State tax on the net income of an association the 
rate shall not be higher than the highest of the rates imposed by the 
2 upon the net income of mercantile manufacturing and/or 
finan corporations doing business within its limits, 

It seems to me if a State taxes Its State banks and the stock 
or the income from the State bank differently from what it 
taxes a mercantile establishment, then it ought to tax a national 
bank differently. I can not understand why we should compel 
the State to tax a banking institution the same as it would a 
manufacturing institution. The State at least ought to have 
liberty to make a difference if it sees fit. If our national banks 
are handled and taxed the same as State banks, that is all, it 
seems to me, that we ought to require or that we ought to 
permit, 

Mr. KELLOGG. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
that under the old law, the act of Congress of 1864 as amended 
im 1868, which I explained the other day in opening discussion 
on the bill, it was provided that national banks should not be 
taxed at a greater rate than other moneyed capital in the 
hands of the individual citizen—not State banks, not trust 
—— but simply moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
viduals. 

Mr. SMITH. Right there, did it not say in the hands of the 
individual coming in competition with a national bank? 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose the State should decide to do 80 

Mr. KELLOGG. I hope Senators will talk one at a time so 
that I may understand them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why should not a State be allowed to decide 
on different kinds of rates on different kinds of business? One 
of the modern things that tax reformers are trying to get in 
constitutional provisions is one declaring that business should 
be classified for taxation purposes. Suppose they should say 
that a manufacturing establishment engaged in the manufacture 
of fertilizer should be taxed at one-half the amount that a 
manufacturing establishment engaged in some other business 
should be taxed. Whether that is right or not, whether we 
think it is right or not, that is within the province of the State, 
or ought to be within its taxing power. They might want to 
tax capital engaged in the banking business at a higher rate 
than they would tax capital engaged in the agricultural busi- 
ness 

Mr. KELLOGG. They can do that already. 

Mr. NORRIS. Or in the grocery store or hotel business. 
They want to classify it. Why should they not be allowed to 
do that, and why should not we be satisfied as a national bank 
if they classify us the same as they do other banks? If they 
tax the national banks high, they have to tax the State banks 
low; and if they tax them low, the national banks would get 
the benefit of it. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know whether the Senator was 
present when I explained the bill the other day. 

Mr, NORRIS. I was not present, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Then I will say to the Senator, if he will 
permit me, that the law of 1864, as amended in 1868, gave 
permission for the States to tax national banks, and provided 
that they should not be taxed at a greater rate than other 
moneyed capital in the hands of the individual was taxed, 
Now, just as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnts] said, 
there grew up in the various States different systems of taxa- 
tion. Many States amended their constitutions so as to do 
away with the old hard-and-fast rule of uniform valuation and 
rate of taxation. They found it was impracticable. They found 
that money and credits, intangible assets in the hands of in- 
dividuals, could not be taxed by a direct rate of taxation. In 
the first place, they would not report them, and in the second 
place, they did not have them when the taxing day came. 

The result was that in my State, for instance, we used to get 
$850,000 a year from a direct taxation. We put a 8-mill-per- 
dollar tax on intangible assets, such as money and credits, and 
got $1,350,000. In 18 or 20 States they have substituted systems 
of taxation. Some tax the income, some tax the money and 
credits at a 8 or 4 or 5 mill rate. They have always taxed 
banks at the local rate, the same as real estate and other tan- 
gible property has been taxed. 

The Supreme Court of Virginia held that where the money 
and the credits of the individual came in competition with 
banks, they could not tax the banks at a greater rate, and held 
the tax void. So I introduced a bill in Congress to provide that 
banks should not be taxed at a greater rate than other moneyed 
capital engaged in banking. 

That includes State banks, trust companies, and private indi- 
viduals which really come in actual competition with national 
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banks. I think that is fair. I do not think the States ought 
to single out national banks and tax them higher than they 
do other moneyed capital; but the House did not pass the pro- 
posed legislation in that form and would not do so. The 
House, however, passed the bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate, which, in my opinion, in the form as passed by that body 
would give no relief whatever, because it merely provides that 
the States shall not tax national banks at a greater rate than 
they tax other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens coming in competition with banks. That is now the law, 
because the Supreme Court of the United States has held that 
only money and credits in the hands of individuals coming into 
«competition with banks are the basis of the taxation of na- 
tional banks. 

The matter came before a subcommittee of the Senate con- 
sisting of the Senator from California [Mr. SHorremer], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prprer], and the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. Many hearings were held, and the 
question was thoroughly discussed. The subcommittee made 
dts report to the full committee, and the full committee consid- 
ered it. I spent a couple of days with the full committee dis- 
cussing the question. The full committee thought that there 
should be a further protection. First, the committee reported 


that the Government ought to allow the States to tax the stock 
of the banks or the income of the banks or the income of the 


stock. In some States there is an income tax on corporations, 
while in others there is a direct tax upon corporations, The 
committee thought it wise to give the States the same privi- 
lege of taxing national banks on their Income or on their stock 
or on the income from the stock. 

Mr. SWANSON. If I understand the Senator, the effect of 
the bill is that the States shall have the privilege of taxing 
national banks provided they will impose similar taxes on the 
State banks and comply with the conditions which are set forth 
in the bill. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is practically the proposition. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, it is proposed to use the power of 
the Federal Government to compel the States to change the 
system of taxation in connection with State banks to conform 
with the tax on the national banks, or else the State may not 
impose a tax on national banks. Is that true? 

Mr. KELLOGG. No; the point is that there is a limitation. 
The States must not tax national banks at a higher rate than 
they tax other moneyed capital which is engaged in banking. 
That includes State banks and trust companies, 

Mr. SWANSON. That would be all right if the bill stopped 
there, but it goes further and proposes to coerce all the States 
into changing their methods of taxation of State banks and 
other financial institutions by providing that the States shall 
not impose a tax on national banks in excess of the tax which 
they impose on mercantile corporations. 

Mr. KELLOGG. The Senator from Virginia {s wrong, be- 
cause that is the law now. The States may not tax national 
banks at a higher rate than they tax State banks where the 
State bank is operated by individuals. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then the only effect of this proposed legisla- 
tion, if enacted, would be to say to the State: “You may tax 
a national bank, provided you do not tax such a bank more than 
you tax mercantile establishments in your State; and if you 
tax your State banks more than you tax mercantile establish- 
ments you must conform the two rates, or else there will be dis- 
crimination.” Is that the effect of the proposed legislation? 

Mr. KELLOGG. I do not know that I understand the Senator 
from Virginia, The State banks, the trust companies, and the 
individuals who are engaged in banking will have to pay taxes 
at the same rate that the national banks would pay. That is 
fair, is it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the national banks ought only to 
pay the same as the State banks do. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is what I have stated. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator says they ought to pay the 
same tax, but the bill provides that a national bank shall not pay 
any more tax than a mercantile establishment pays. In order 
to accomplish that result it would be necessary, it seems to me, 
to change the tax laws in nearly all of the States. 

Mr. KELLOGG. If the Senator can secure the passage of a 
bill through the House of Representatives without some such 
clause as is contained in this bill, I should like to have him 
do it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know as to that, but I merely 
e to ascertain what the effect of this proposed legislation 
would be. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the bill which passed the House 
of Representatives is before me, and on the very point now 
under discussion the bill as it passed the other House provides: 


That the tax im shall mot be at a greater rate than that assessed 
on other moneyed capital in the hands of individuals of such State 
coming into competition with the business of national banks, 

Mr. KELLOGG. Does that give the States any protection? 

Mr. SMITH. It defines what comes in competition with the 
national banks and does not include any outside business. It 
means capital that is used for the purposes approximating those 
of a banking business. 

Mr. KELLOGG. Les; it includes the individual's investment. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to suggest to the Senator that, in 
view of the language which is embraced in the pending bill, we 
might find it necessary to change the tax laws of nearly every 
State in the Union. I merely wish to ascertain whether or not 
that is true. I read from page 4, line 6, clause (e), as follows: 

(e) In the case of a State tax on the net income of an association 
‘the rate shall not be higher than the highest of the rates e by 
the taxing State upon the net income of mercantile manufacturing 
and/or financial corporations doing business within its limits. 

Mr. KELLOGG. That applies where the States levy a direct 
tax on net income, 

Mr. SWANSON. That provision seems to me to place a manu- 
facturing establishment and a financial corporation on the 
same basis, whether the present State law does it or not, 

Mr. KELLOGG. At present the banks are not taxed on their 
income at all; but the committee thought it wise that the 
States should be permitted, if they saw fit, to tax the income of 
banks instead of taxing the stock of banks, and that therefore 
there must be some limitation. The committee reported a pro- 
vision that the rate on the income of banks should not be 
higher than the rate upon mercantile, manufacturing, or bank- 
ing corporations doing business within the State. That would 
include all financial corporations such as banks, trust com- 
panies, and so forth. 

Mr. CALDER. Mr. President, let me see if I understand that 
clearly. If there is no tax levied by the State upon business 
concerns such as are indicated in the paragraph, then this 
provision would net apply? Is that right? 

Mr. KELLOGG. That is true. If the States do not tax the 
stock of other corporations, of course the proviso at the top of 
page by would not apply, for there would be a different basis of 
taxation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, is not the Senator willing now to 
let the bill go over until to-morrow? It is getting late and 
some of us are not prepared to go on with it now. There are 
certain questions in connection with the bill which I should 
like to investigate before the bill shall be passed. 

Mr. KELLOGG. I am willing, then, that the bill shall go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest, since the Senate has decided to meet 
at 11 o'clock to-morrow, that we ought not to be kept here any 
longer to-day. 

PROBLEMS RELATING TO REFORESTATION. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lapp] has a bill which is short, and I do 
not think will involve any discussion, I am perfectly will 
that he should have an opportunity to ask unanimous consen 
that his bill may be considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senater from 
Mississippi has a brief resolution, for which he would also like 
to secure consideration. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on Friday last the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CALDER] reported to the Senate a resolu- 
tion providing for the appointment of.a special committee to in- 
vestigate problems relating to reforestation. At the instance of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], who had not seen the reso- 
lution, it went over until the next day. ‘The Senator from Idaho 
is in favor of the resolution, and I know of ne objection to it. I 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let it be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The Secretary will state the resolution. 

The Assistant SECRETARY. Order of Business 999, Senate 
Resolution 898, to investigate problems relating to reforestation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Does the resolution propose an inquiry 
by a joint congressional committee? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; it is merely a Senate resolution, and 
authorizes the Vice President to appoint a committee of five to 
investigate the problems of reforestation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 
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Mr. LENROOT. I ask that the entire resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. : 

The Assistant Secretary read the resolution, and there being 
no objection, the Senate proceeded to its consideration. 

The resolution had been reported from the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses with amendments 
on page 1, line 10, after the word “than,” to strike out “ De- 
cember 2” and insert “April 4,” and on page 2, line 2, after the 
words “excess of,” to strike out “$1.25 per printed page” and 
insert 25 cents per folio,” so as to make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate appoint a committee to 
consist of five Members of the Senate, three from the majority party 
and two from the minority parry. to investigate problems re! ating o re- 
forestation, with a view to esta lishing a comprehensive national policy 
for lands chiefly suited for timber production in order to insure a per- 
penal supply of timber for the use and necessities of citizens of the 

nited States. The committee shall make a final report of its investi- 

ations with recommendations to the Senate not later than April 4 
924. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee is authori 

to sit and act at such times during the sessions or recesses of the 
Sixty-seventh and Sixty-elghth Congresses and in such places within 
the United States, to hold such hearings, and to employ such clerical 
and stenographic assistants as it deems necessary. e cost of steno- 
graphic service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents 

r folio. The committee is further authorized to send for persons, 

ooks, and papers, to administer oaths, and to take testimony. The 
expenses of the committee shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate. 

The amendments were agreed to. 


The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
SHIPMENT OF FILLED MILK IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. LADD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 8086) to prohibit 
the shipment of filled milk in interstate or foreign commerce. 
The bill passed the House of Representatives by a large ma- 
jority ; there has been a hearing before the subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture; two amendments have been 
added, one for the purpose of clarification and the other to 
make sure that the bill shall not include certain other foods 
which were not intended to be included. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from North Dakota for the immediate 
consideration of the bill named by him? 

Mr. GERRY. Mr. President, I understand the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Drar] is desirous that the bill should 
not be considered during his absence, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island object to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LADD. I was not aware there was any objection on the 
part of the Senator from South Carolina, I knew that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] had stated that he re- 
served the right to discuss the measure and to have a vote 
on it in the Senate, but the Senator from Mississippi informed 
me that he had looked into the matter and would offer no 
objection. I also understood that the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Caraway] had some objection to the bill, but I told him 
that I was abut to ask for its consideration and he said he was 
not going to bother with it, and he left about two moments 
ago, so I take it he has withdrawn his objection. 

Mr. GERRY. I am not especially familiar with the pro- 
visions of the bill, but I have information that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dra] desires to be present when it 
is considered and, out of courtesy to that Senator, I do not 
think the bill ought to be considered until he is present, espe- 
cially at this late hour. 


Mr. LADD. If there is objection to the bill I will withdraw 
the request. 
Mr, GERRY. I object to the immediate consideration of the 


bill in the absence of the Senator from South Carolina. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


INDIANS QF MESCALERO RESERVATION, N. MEX, 


Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate take up Order of Business 991, House bill 6294. 
promoting civilization and self-support among the Indians of 
the Mescalero Reservation in New Mexico. This is a bill that 
has been passed by the House. The Senate passed a similar 
bill, appropriating for the Apache Indians $250,000, to be repaid 
by the sale of timber. The House passed another bill which 
provides simply for the authorization of the appropriation, and 
it is that bill which I desire to call up at this time, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BURSUM. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. When does the Senator expect to get this 
uppropriation ? 

Mr. BURSUM. 

Mr. LENROOT. 


It must go to the Budget. 
It will not be until next year? 


Mr. BURSUM. No; they expect to get something on the next 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not believe that we 
should have the practice of calling up bills when Senators do 
not expect them to be called up, unless there is some emergency 
in the case, I think it a very bad practice to call up just ordi- 
nary bills at all times. We have stated times for the calling 
of the calendar. I do not see that this bill will be injured in 
the least by awaiting the regular call of the calendar. 

Mr. BURSUM. Mr. President, if the Senator please, the sec- 
retary of the Indian Rights’ Association told me that the bu- 
reau was very anxious to have this bill passed at this time,-for 
the reason that it would give them an opportunity to get a part 
of this appropriation on the deficiency bill that is coming up in 
two or three weeks, 

Mr. LENROOT. There will be plenty of time to pass this 
bill before then. 

Mr. BURSUM. I shall be very glad to bring it up when there 
is a full Senate present, 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not make reference to the Senator’s 
bill. I simply think that unless there is some emergency it is 
a very bad practice, 

Mr. LODGE. We are to have a calendar day to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the unfinished busi- 
hess may be laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 12817) to amend and supplement 
the merchant marine act, 1920, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. LODGE. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 40 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously 
made, adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, January 23, 1923, 
at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 22 
(legislative day of January 21), 1923. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

Donal Bruksicker Pheley, of Ohio, to be aid with relative 
rank of ensign in the Navy in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
vice J. M. Smook, promoted. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 
To be captain with rank from July 1, 1920. 

Warrant Officer Herbert Warren Hardman, United States 
Army. This officer was nominated to the Senate on August 29, 
1922, but failed of confirmation. 

PROMOTION IN THE REGULAR ARMY. 
MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS. 
To be first lieutenant. 

Second Lieut. Martin Douglas Mims, Medical Administrative 

Corps, from January 15, 1923. 
POSTMASTERS. 
ARIZONA. 

Allie A. Dickerman to be postmaster at Tucson, Ariz. in 

place of J. M. Ronstadt, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Bert W. Miller to be postmaster at Hilts, Calif., in place of 
E. B. Birmingham, resigned. 

Rea D. Votaw to be postmaster at Kingsburg, Calif., in place 
of H. L. Bishop. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Emerson B. Herrick to be postmaster at Lodi, Calif., in place 
of O. R. Keagle, removed. 

COLORADO, 

Dixon D. Pennington to be postmaster at Victor, Colo., in 
place of J. F. Halloran. Incumbent’s commission expired May 
25, 1920. 

DELAWARE. 

LeRoy W. Hickman to be postmaster at Wilmington, Del., in 
place of J. J. English. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
ury 27, 1923. 
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FLORIDA, 


Herschel C. Anderson to be postmaster at Hastings, Fla., in 
place of W. B. Leonard. Incumbent's commission expired 
April 6, 1922. 

Elizabeth D. Barnard to be postmaster at Tampa, Fla., in 
place of E. D. Lambright. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 14, 1922. 

IDAHO. 

George F. Gleed to be postmaster at Bonners Ferry, Idaho, 
in place of J. R. Viley. Incumbent’s commission. expired Sep- 
tember 5, 1922. 

Hazel Vickney to be postmaster at Firth, Idaho, in place of 
F. M. Shockey, declined. 

Samuel P. Oldham to be postmaster at Rexburg, Idaho, in 
place of L. Y. Rigby. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

ILLINOIS. 


Harry S. Farmer to be postmaster at Farmer City, III., in 
place of C. D. Roek. Incumbent's commission expired October 
24, 1922. 

Charles J. Douglas to be postmaster at Gilman, III., in place 
of B. J. Reilly, resigned. 

John A. Dausmann to be postmaster at Lebanon, IIL, in place 
of J. F. Traband, resigned. 

William F. Hemenway to be postmaster at Sycamore, III., in 
place of T. J. Ronin. Incumbent’s commission expired ‘October 
24, 1922. 

INDIANA, 


John C. Hodge to be postmaster at Zionsville, Ind., in place of 
T. J. Shelburn. Incumbent's commission expired September 5, 
1922. 

IOWA. 


Cari Wulkau to be postmaster at Williams, Iowa, in place of 
Carl Wulkau. Incumbent’s commission expired November 21, 
1922. 

KANSAS. 


Lewis Thomas to be postmaster at Argonia, Kans., in place 
of L. T. Smith, resigned. 

Clark L. Porter to be postmaster at Blue Mound, Kans., in 
place of J. W. Dean, ed. 

Frank H. Hansen to postmaster at Haddam, Kans., in 
place of C. H. Harvey. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922. 

Arthur F. Rader to be postmaster at Smith Center, Kans., in 
place of 72555 Logan. Ineumbent's commission expired Septem- 
ber 13, 1922. 

Nettie M. Cox to be postmaster at Wellington, Kans., in place 
of C. R. Havens. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
18, 1922. 

MARYLAND, 


William L. Whittington to be postmaster at Crisfleld, Md., in 
place of A. B. Cochrane, Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 8, 1922. 

MICHIGAN. 


Ernest A. Densmore to be postmaster at Mason, Mich., in 

155 of F. M. Hall. Incumbent's commission expired September 
1922. 

Ira J. Stephens to be postmaster at Mendon, Mich., in place 
2 F. Riley. Incumbent’s commission expired September 18, 
1922. 

Charles H. Dodge to be postmaster at Romeo, Mich., in place 
of N. C. Sutherland. Incumbent's commission expired Novem- 
ber 15, 1922. 

Charles A. Jordan to be postmaster at Saline, Mich., in place 
of C. A. Jordan, Incumbent's commission expired November 21, 
1922. 

MINNESOTA, 

Philip Teisberg to be postmaster at Ashby, Minn., in place 
= am Rathbun. Incumbent’s commission expired September 

Henry H. Lukken to be postmaster at Boyd, Minn., in place 
of P. J. Johnson, removed. 

Gustav C. Wollan to be postmaster at Glenwood, Minn., in 
place of J. R. Serrin. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 18, 1922. 

Edward F.. Joubert to be postmaster at Wheaton, Minn., in 
place of G. G. Allanson. Incumbent's commission expired Sep- 
tember 13, 1922. 

Elmer A. Peterson to be postmaster at Willmar, Minn., in 
place of A. O. Forsberg. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 6, 1920, 


NEBRASKA. 
Elmer E. Gockley to be postmaster, at Edison, Nebr., in 


Office became third class October 1, 


Herbert C. Wilkinson to be postmaster at Weeping Water, 
Nebr., in place of J. I. Corley. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 3, 1922. 

Harry H. Jordan to be postmaster at Wilcox, Nebr., in place 
of J. A. McGowan, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Fred W. Smith to be postmaster at North Woodstock, N. H., 
in place of E. T. Smith, deceased. 

James R. Kill Kelley to be postmaster at Wilton, N. H., in 
place of J. R. Kill Kelley. Incumbent's co expired 
September 19, 1922. 


place of E. E. Gockley. 
1920. 


NEW YORK. 


Etta Merritt: to be postmaster at Brewerton, N. Y., in place 
of Truly Merritt, resigned: 

George F. Yaple to be postmaster at Loch Sheldrake, N. Y., in 
place of Frank Yaple, deceased, 

Charles A. Gaylord to be postmaster at North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., in place of W. C. Oille. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 24, 1922. 

Charles C. Allen to be postmaster at Schuylerville, N. Y., in 
place of E. J. Hughes. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 24, 1922, 

Daniel W. Quinn to be postmaster at Valhalla, N. Y., in place 
of D. W. Quinn. Incumbent’s commission expired July 12, 1920. 

Henry Neddo to be postmaster at Whitehall, N. Y., in place 
shes E. Brett. Incumbent's commission expired September 19, 

NORTH CAROLINA, 


James H. Carlton to be postmaster at: Burgaw, N. O., in place 
8 G. W. Collins. Incumbent's commission expired September 

i í NORTH DAKOTA, 

Austinna S. Loudenbeck to be postmaster at Garrison, N. 
Dak., in place of Annie Minnehan. Incumbent's commission 
expired January 24, 1922. 

Marion C. Houser to be postmaster at Napoleon, N. Dak., in 

lace of O. T. House. Incumbent’s commission expired Septem- 

r 5, 1922, 

: OREGON. 

Cyril G. Shaw to be postmaster at Kerry, Oreg., in place of 

N. E. Barhan, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Wiliam M. O. Edwards to be postmaster at Pencoyd, Pa., 
in place of W. M. O. Edwards. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired September 19, 1922. 

Edgar Matthews to be postmaster at Royersford, Pa., in place 
of C. A. De Huff. Incumbent’s commission expired September- 
19. 1922. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Frank Dennerly to be postmaster at McLaughlin, S. Dak., in 
place of Frank Dennerly. Incumbent's commission expired 
September 11, 1922. 

TENNESSEE. 


Simon O. Dodson to be postmaster at Sparta, Tenn., in place 
of J. L. Nowlin, resigned. 


TEXAS. 


Adah L. Ridenhower to be postmaster at Hico, Tex., in place. 
of J. P. Rodgers. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
5, 1922. 

Calvin ©. Davis to be postmaster at Iowa Park, Tex., in place 
of C. C. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired July 21, 1921. 

Albert E. Newman to be postmaster at Texas City, Tex., in 
place of H. M. Coats. Incumbent’s commission expired. Septem- 
ber 5, 1922. 

Dyde Manning to be postmaster at Wills Point, Tex., in place 
of G. C. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
6, 1922. ; 

VIRGINTA. 

Louis H. Stoneman to be postmaster at. Columbia, Va,. in 
place of Dabney Cosby. Office became third class January 1, 
1920. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Ralph L. Teter to be postmaster at Belington, W. Va., in place 
of B. B. Rohrbough.. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 21, 1922. = 
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CONFIRMATIONS., 
Executive nominations, confirmed by the Senate January 22 
(legislative day of January 21), 1923. 
f COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 
Carey D, Ferguson to be collector of customs, Detroit, Mich, 
MEMBER OF BOARD OF CHARITIES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
William J. Kerby to be member of Board of Charities, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. ; 
Oliver D. Burden to be United States attorney, northern dis- 
trict of New York, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Forest Vernon Bockey to be captain, Dental Corps. 
William Harvey Kernan to be first lieutenant, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps. 
Thomas Joseph Lennan to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
Claude Skene Harkey to be chaplain with rank of captain. 
POSTMASTERS. 
IDAHO. 
Mye A. Corner, Wallace. : 


ILLINOIS, 
Evelyn E. O'Brien, Amboy. 
John J. Lord, Galva. 
William Champion, Granite City. 
Charles L. Tanner, Saunemin. 


MICHIGAN, 
Frank B, Housel, St. Louis. 
MISSOURI, 
Elbert C. White, Doniphan. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Charles E. Taylor, Columbia. 
Ralph B. Kunkle, Homer City, 
Daniel M. Saul, Kutztown. 
Stanley M. Wray, Leechburg. 
William H. Young, McDonald. 
Ira B. Jones, Minersville. 
Thomas E. Rudolph, Morton. 
Bess L. Thomas, New Bethlehem. 
Eli F. Poet, Red Lion. 
VIRGINIA, 
Everett M. Berrey, Luray. 
Eugene C. Geary, Woodstock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 22, 1923. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Most gracious Lord, we would incline our hearts toward 
Thee; we come in the multitude of Thy mercies, so free, so 
full, and so divine. We bless Thee for the priceless boon of 
liberty bequeathed by our fathers, Truly Thou hast not dealt 
so with any other nation. Magnify Thyself in human weak- 
ness, We believe that it is Thy pleasure to do so. Directed 
by Thee, may we be able to comprehend our whole duty toward 
our fellow citizens, who have called us. May our President 
and his hearthstone be under Thy fostering care. Guide our 
statesmen, and through the masses of our people, down to 
the wanderer on the street, let Thy blessing come for the en- 
richment, the strength, and the stability of our country. 
Through Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 20, 
1923, and of Sunday, January 21, 1923, was read and approved. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The SPEAKER, The unfinished business is the legislative 
appropriation bill, on which the previous question was ordered, 
and the bill has been read the third time. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas offers a mo- 
tion to recommit the bill, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. or. moves to recommit Look bill to the Committee on Appro- 
ae i th instructions to report the same back forthwith, with 
following amendment: At the ond of the bill add a new paragraph, 


to read as follows: 
be used tor the purpose of purchasing by or throug 


“No part of the funds herein appropniateg shall 


the stationery 
room articles other than stationery and office sopplién essential to 
and necessary for the conduct of public business, nor shall any part 
of such funds be expended for the maintenance, storage, or care of 
private vebicles.” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas and the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota move the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the “noes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. WINGO. I ask for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks for a 
division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 33, noes 3. 

So the motion to recommit was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, was not the motion to recommit 
with instructions? í re 

The SPEAKER. It was. Sie 

Mr. ANDERSON.” Mr. Speaker, I report back the legislative 
bill (H. R. 13926) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, and for other purposes, with the following amendment: 
At the end of the bill add a new paragraph, to read as 1 

No part of the funds herein appro riated shall be used for the 
pose of purchasing by or thro e stationery room articles o nae 
than stationery and office suppi 2 essential to and necessary for the 
conduct of public business; nor shall any part of such funds be 
expended for the maintenance, storage, or care of private vehicles, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. S 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. ANDERSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fochr] is recognized. 


ADDITIONAL POLICE DURING MYSTIO SHRINE CONVENTION. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, with the statement that it is the 
desire of the Committee on the District of Columbia that the 
compensation bill shall not lose its status as unfinished busi- 
ness, I ask unanimous consent to call up Senate Joint Resolu- 


tion 247. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to call up the Senate joint resolution which 
the Clerk will report by title, 

The Clerk read follows: 


Joint resolution J. Res. 247) authorizing the appropriation of 
funds for the main rat of public order Ar. the protection of life 
and an Ade y during the convention of the Im Council of the 

c e in the District of Columbia June 5, 6, and 7, 1923, and 
4 other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let us hear what the resolution is. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, able in the 
roportion as other expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia are now d from the revenues of the District of Columbia 
and the revenues of the United States, to enable the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to maintain 2 order and protect ae os 
pogany in the District of Columbia m the 25th day of en EY 
o the 10th day of June, 1923, both inclusive, including the em oyment 
of personal services; the payment of allowances; traveling expenses; 
hire of means of transpo tion; and other incidental expenses in the 
discretion of the said commissioners, and authority is hereby given to 
use so much of sald sum as may be necessary for the construction, rent, 
maintenance, and for inciden expenses in connection with the opera- 
tion of temporary public 9898 stations, first-aid stations, and 
information boot including the vaporas of personal services in 
connection therewith during sald 
Sxc. 2. That said commissioners are ago d authorized and directed 
to make all reasonable regulations necessary to secure the preservation 
of public oai aai and the protection of life ted property and the fixing 
oni ares to eared by ee conveyances, and 85 make special ra 
ons haad tanding, movement, and operating of public 
N in the District o! of caters during the period ga fore men- 
gonea and to e fares to be charged for the use of the same. 
Such en . zuall be In force during said period, and shall be pub- 
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lished in one or more daily newspapers published in the District of 
Columbia: Provided, That the expiration of said period shall not pre- 
vent the arrest or trial of any person for any violation of such regula- 
tions committed during the fime same were in force and effect: Pro- 
vided, however, That no penalty 5 for the violation of any such 
regulations shall be in force until five days after the date of publica- 
tion. Any person violating any of such regulations shall be liable to a 
fine not to exceed $100 for each offense, and prosecution for same shall 
be instituted in the lice court of the District of Columbia by the 
corporation counsel of said District or any of his assistants. 
With committee amendments, as follows: 


— Easo an line 3, strike out “ $25,000" and insert in Heu thereof 

Gn page 2, line 6, after the word “ Commissioners,” strike out the 
comma and the remainder of the line and all of lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 
and 12, and insert: “ There is hereby further appropriated the sum of 
4,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, payable as aforesaid, 
‘or the construction, rent, maintenance, and for incidental expenses in 
connection with the operation of temporary public-convenience stations, 
first-cid stations, and information booths, including the suployment of 
personal services in connection therewith during such period.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
do not know who is the author of this resolution. As I caught 
the reading of it, it would authorize the District Commissioners 
to bring men from Texas here to serve as policemen and pay 
their mileage, and so forth. Is that a part of the resolution as 
I understand it? 

Mr. FOCHT. It is in their judgment. It is not likely that 
they would find many crooks down in Texas or that the money 
would hold out. 

Mr. GARNER. It seems like a junketing tour for a lot of 
men from Texas and California. I do not think it is wise to 
leave to the commissioners the exercise of this discretion. I 
think you can get all the policemen you need right here in the 
District of Columbia without going outside. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman in charge 
of the resolution yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, It merely embraces this idea: For instance, 
in a big city like Chicago or Philadelphia or Pittsburgh or 
New York their local detectives are acquainted with the thugs 
of those cities. They know them. Now, it was the idea of the 
Commissioners of the District that if they could have the police 
departments of the various big cities send here to Washington 
one or more of their detectives who are familiar with the local 
thugs and lawbreakers it would help materially in the enforce- 
ment of law and order. That is all that the idea embraces, I 
will say to my colleagues. 

Mr. FOCHT. It is the customary resolution that is adopted on 
the occasion of inaugurations and other unusual gatherings in 
Washington. ö 

Mr. GARNER. It does not seem to me that this is necessary, 
and I think it is bad practice to pay the expenses of indi- 
viduals to come here from Seattle, in the State of Washington, 
or San Francisco, or San Antonio, Tex. I protest against it. 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand this is for the annual gather- 
ing of the Shriners? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER, You do not need any policemen for the 
Shriners. 

Mr. FOCHT. It is to protect them. 

Mr. TINCHER. If there is any body of men in the world 
who can protect themselves, it is the Shriners. 

Mr. FOCHT. The request comes from them. 

Mr. TINCHER, Are they going to appoint Shriners as 
policemen? 

Mr. FOCHT. I believe some of them are to be Shriners. 

3 Mr. TINCHER. If they will appoint all Shriners, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOCHT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I think there is a little misunderstanding 
in the minds of some gentlemen as to the nature of this request. 

he purpose in the bringing of these policemen or detectives 

ere from other cities is not to watch the Shriners, as the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER] undoubtedly well knows 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] also. But wher- 
ever there is a large gathering of people there is sure to be a 
following of those who want to prey on them in the way of 
thievery—pickpockets and lawbreakers of that nature. As I 
understand it, there are to be something over 500,000 people 
here the first week in June. It is an honor to the United States 
to have the Shrine select the National Capital as its place of 
meeting, and the local authorities, as I understand it, have 
asked this extra protection to the District itself. If there are 
special detectives in the gentleman’s home State of Texas who 
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know certain men to be crooks, who are accustomed to follow 
where some large gathering is to be held, it is very right and 
proper that the authorities of the District should ask such 
detectives to come here to help protect, not alone the people 
who are coming to this convention but the people of the Dis- 
trict. The same thing applies everywhere throughout the 
country. 

It is not a junketing trip for certain special detectives, 
but it is an effort on the part of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict properly to protect the District and the visitors to it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I do. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does the gentleman think that other cities 
in the country except Washington have to resort to this prac- 
tice in order to protect the public on occasions of this kind? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I am credibly informed that that is the 
usual practice. 

Mr. HUSTED. Does not the gentleman think it may be 
partly due to the utter inadequacy of the police force in Wash- 
ington either to protect the public or anybody else? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the police force in Washington is in- 
adequate to protect the public, Congress is to blame for it. We 
legislate for the District; and not admitting the premise of the 
gentleman from New York, if his premise is correct we are 
responsible for it, and we ought to do our part to overcome 
the difficulties that may arise as the result of such a situation, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, it seems to me that the serious proposition in- 
volyed here is the appropriation out of the Federal funds. The 
city of Washington, of course, is attractive to conventions. 
The Shriners accepted an invitation extended, I believe, through 
the chamber of commerce of the city of Washington, to hold 
their next annual meeting here. There is a necessity, no doubt, 
for extra police protection on account of the extraordinary size 
of the crowd that will attend, but this bill, so far as I know, 
will fix a precedent of the Federal Government paying out of 
its funds an allowance for a wholly nongovernmental function. 
It seems to me that if this were confined wholly to the District 
revenues there would be no objection to it; but whenever you 
begin to have expenses incurred on account of conventions paid 
out of the Federal Treasury, it seems to me it will establish 
a bad precedent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is assumed that there will be 100,000—— 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Five hundred thousand. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is assumed that there will be 100,000 
Shriners here who will have to camp in their automobiles in 
the city, leaving their cars and their contents in the daytime 
and at night down in the campers’ district. It is further esti- 
mated that there may be at least 100,000 more who will have 
to live in Pullman cars here on sidetracks. I am with the 
gentleman on restricting District expenditures to District reve- 
nues, but, as a matter of fact, the chairman of this committee 
is not dependent upon unanimous consent for the consideration 
of this resolution. It was voted out of the committee, and he 
is authorized as a matter of right to call it up at this time, 
and he can so call it up if he wants to. I do not know why 
he asked unanimous consent when he had the right to call 
it up. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not charge of the time, but if per- 
mitted, I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SNELL. There seems to be a movement to make this a 
convention city. Does the gentleman think it would really be 
very serious if from time to time the Federal Government 
should help out the city when there was going to be an excep- 
tionally large crowd by providing for extra police? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do, except when such con- 
vention or congregation is on governmental business, like, for 
instance, the inauguration of the President. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, these gatherings are not on govern- 
mental business except at the time of the inauguration of the 
President. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. When it is for the inaugura- 
tion of the President or something relating to Government busi- 
ness, I do not object to Federal participation in the expense; 
but I do think that when you undertake to make this a con- 
vention city and then appropriate for police protection out of 
the funds of all the people it is a mistake, and if it takes 
unanimous consent, I shall object, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas demands the 
regular order. 

Mr. FOCHT. Did the gentleman from Tennessee say he 
was going to object? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I shall object to unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Texas demands the 
regular order, which is: Is there objection to the consideration 
of this joint resolution in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I object. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
until I can make a statement? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will withhold it for that 


purpose. 


Mr. FOCHT. The gentleman has overlooked the fact that | 


the Congress of the United States in controlling and directing 
the affairs of the District of Columbia assumes the function of 
a town council or city council. I happened once to be chair- 
man of a joint committee appointed under Governor Penny- 
packer, and with the cooperation of Vance McCormack, from 
Harrisonburg, we divided the cost of the protection and brought 
relief from New York, Chicago, and other cities to protect the 
people. 

Mr. QUIN. Can not you call the bill up anyway? 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 247. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Speaker, a parllamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, LONDON. The District of Columbia Committee has 
some unfinished business. Is it in order as a matter of 
priority to call up a new bill rather than to proceed with the 
unfinished business? 

The SPHAKER. The District Committee has entire discre- 
tion as to what business it will call up. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. HERRICK. I object. 

Mr. FOCHT. I renew my motion, Mr. Speaker, and pending 
that I move that all debate be limited to 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. ‘That motion is not in order. 

The motion of Mr. Fochr to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union was agreed to; accordingly, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, with Mr. Anprxson in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the Senate joint 
resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 247 


authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds rotert 


for the maintenance of 255 le order and the protection 
of life and property during the convention of the Imperial Council of 
the Mystic Shrine in the ict of Columbia June 5, 6, and 7, 1923, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. FOOHT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I think the object and purpose 
of this resolution has been fully stated and is thoroughly well 
understood. It is not an unusual thing. Anyone who lives in 
a capital city knows that this is nothing extraordinary, that it 
has been followed always in this city. I do not know that I 
have anything further to say except that we have provided for 
an increase over the amount allowed by the Senate, for the 
reason that since the resolution was introduced way back last 
year the Masonic fraternity has information that instead of 
having 100,000 people here there will be 500,000. So the neces- 
sity of this has grown: and will grow. Of the $50,000 40 per 
cent will be paid by the Government and 60 per cent by the 
Masonic fraternity as their share. It is not a case of rushing 
to the Treasury for funds when the Masonic fraternity pays 
60 per cent of the amount. Besides that, as I understand, the 
business men have raised half a million dollars for the enter- 
tainment of these people. We are going to have them here, 
and we ought to protect them from the crooks, pickpockets, 
second-story men, and thugs from Chicago, Buffalo, New York, 


and Philadelphia. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZIHEMAN]. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is the usual resolution 
that has been adopted for the presidential inauguration. It is 
my understanding that this convention will bring to the city of 
Washington half a million people, who will spend approxi- 
mately $30,000,000. I think the objection raised to the bill by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] is well founded, 
and I am sure no taxpayer of the District would oppose an 
amendment providing that the District shall pay the entire cost 
of properly policing the city as provided in the bill. As one of 
the proponents of this measure, I am quite in accord with the 
position taken by the gentleman from Tennessee, and I am sure 
the chairman of the committee would accept an amendment that 
the whole $50,000 carried in the resolution be paid out of the 
revenues of the District and not any part of it out of the 
revenues of the Federal Government. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope I made myself per- 
fectly clear, and I think I did, to the gentleman from Mary- 
land by what he has said. I think it is necessary to have a 
fund for police protection for this great convention. But what 
I fear is that if a part of it is paid out of the Government 
funds; in other words, if the 60-40 proposition is to prevail, 
it will be an invitation to all sorts of orders everywhere, no 
matter what the character or the kind of the order, to hold 
their conventions in the city of Washington, 40 per cent of the 
protection to be paid out of the Federal Treasury. Congress 
had noth! g to do with inviting the meeting here; it was in- 
vited by local and private authority. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. As I understand the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, if the resolution was amended so that the whole $50,000 
be paid entirely out of the revenues of the District he would 
have no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. None whatever. 

Mr. FOCHT.. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that the chair- 
man of the committee will accept that proposition and will offer 
an amendment at the proper time that no part of the fund shall 
come out of the Federal Treasury. I will yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Branton]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think any gentleman 
here will oppose the resolution when the amendment suggested 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr] and which 
is to be offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is adopted. 
It is a good amendment. It is estimated that there will be 
500,000 Shriners visiting here in Washington. The gentleman 
from Maryland said they would spend $30,000,000. They will 
more likely spend $50,000,000 or more in this city. There will 
be hardly a Shriner who will spend less than $100 on an aver- 
age. That would be $50,000,000. From an economic standpoint 
the city could well afford to pay this little expense. I am 
with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] in his amend- 
ment suggested. It ought to be adopted in this case and in 
every other bill of this character. I do not think, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is worth while taking any further time on this propo- 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the sum of $25,000, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, payable in the 
same proportion as other expenses of the government of the District 
of Columbia are now paid from the revenues of the District of Colum- 
bia and the revenues of the United States, to enable the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to maintain public order and protect life 
and property in the District of Columbia from the 25th day of May, 
1923, to the 10th day of June, 1923, both Inclusive, including the em- 
ployment of personal services, the payment of allowances, traveling 
expenses, hire of means of transportation, and other incidental ex- 

enses in the discretion of the said commissioners, and authority is 

ereby given to use so much of said sum as may be necessary for the 
construction, rent, maintenance, and for incidental expenses jn connec- 
tion with the operation of temporary public convenience stations, first- 
ald stations, and information booths, including the employment of per- 
sonal services in connection therewith during said period. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 3, strike out “ $25,000" and insert “ $50, 000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after the word “ commissioners,” strike out the comma 
and all of line 6, and all of lines 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12, and insert the 
following: “ There is 8 appropriated the sum of $4,000, or 
so much thereof as ma necessary, yable as aforesaid, for the 
construction, rent, maintenance, and for incidental expenses in connec- 
tion with the operation of temporary public-convenience stations, first- 
aid stations, and information booths, including the ee of per- 
sonal services in connection therewith during such period.” 


1923. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order on 
that amendment, but I am willing to reserve it for a moment. 
I presume that it will be entirely satisfactory to the chairman 
of the committee to amend that and provide simply for an au- 
thorization, as is the case with the $50,000? 

Mr. FOCHT. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If that is so, I withdraw the point of order 
and offer an amendment to the amendment to insert at the be- 
ginning of line 18, before the word “ appropriated,” the words 
“authorized to be.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment to 
the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CramTon to the committee amendment: 
Page 2, line 13, before the word “appropriated,” insert the words 
“authorized to be.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Focut] purposes to move to 
strike out in lines 5 and 6 the phrase “in the same proportion 
as other expenses of the Government in the District of Columbia 
are now paid,” and also in lines 7 and 8 the phrase “and the 
revenues of the United States.” I direct the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that you are providing an additional appropria- 
tion which would require another limitation, if the money is 
going to be paid out of the funds of the District of Columbia 
alone, Would it not be better in view of the general understand- 
ing that these appropriations are to be paid exclusively by the 
D'strict of Columbia, to amend the language which has been rec- 
ommended stricken out by the committee and insert in lines 7 
and 8 the words “ and authority is hereby given to use so much 
of said sum, not exceedingly $4,000, for the construction,” and so 
forth? 

Mr. FOCHT. It already provides that so much as may be 
necessary may be used? 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the gentleman is not getting my idea. 
If we are going to have all of these funds paid out of the Dis- 
trict moneys, it would be better legislative practice, would it not, 
to insert the language in this phraseology which has been recom- 
mended to be stricken out? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hardly think so, if the gen- 
tleman will permit. If the first section of the bill is amended 
in accordance with what I understand the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania will offer, providing that it shall be payable 
wholly out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, then no 
amendment to this part would be necessary, because it says, 
“payable as aforesaid.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. That saves the situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Fochr: Page 1, line 5, after the word 
“payable,” strike out the remainder of line 5 and all of line 6 up to 
and including the word paid,“ and in line 7, after the word * Colum- 
bia,” to strike out the remainder of the line and all of line 8 up to 
and including the word “ States.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may we have the language 
reported as it would be if the amendment be agreed to? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the language as it will read if the amendment were agreed to. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


So that the paragra h will read : 

“The sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as ma 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
District of Columbia, to enable the 
Columbia,” ete. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That should be “payable 
wholly ” out of the District of Columbia, and I offer that as an 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “ payable,” insert the word “ wholly.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered Ly the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania as amended. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


be necessary, is 
ayable from the revenues of the 
ommissioners of the District of 
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The Clerk concluded the reading of the Senate jolnt resolu- i 
tion. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the resolution back with the amendments, ! 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to 
and that the resolution as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr, ANDERSON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 247, authorizing the appropriation of funds for the main- | 
tenance of public order and the protection of life and property 
during the convention of the Imperial Council of the Mystic 
Shrine in the District of Columbia June 5, 6, and 7, 1923, and 
for other purposes, and had directed him to report the same 
back with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the joint resolution as 
amended do pass. ' 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded upon any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put the amendments in 
gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. . 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the joint 
resolution, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Fochr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10034) creating the District of Columbia insurance fund for 
the benefit of employees injured and the dependents of em- 
ployees killed in employments, providing for the administra- | 
tion of such fund by the United States Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, and making an appropriation therefor. Pend- 
ing that, I ask the Speaker to state to the House the condition 
of the time for general debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the time in 
favor of the bill was controlled by the chairman and the time 
against by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL]. There remains 18 minutes to those in favor of the bill 
and 32 minutes to those against it. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
H. R. 10034. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill 10034, with Mr. Towner in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10034, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10034) creating the District of Columbia insurance 
fund for the benefit of employees injured and the dependents of em- 
tgs killed in employments, providing for the administration of such 
und by the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and 
making an appropriation therefor. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will ask the Chair to notify me when 
I have used 15° minutes. Mr. Chairman, I have asked that 
I be notified when I have consumed 15 minutes of the 
time to which I am entitled, and I have asked for that length 
of time that I may answer questions from the Members who 
may be interested in this bill, but first I want to emphasize 
three or four points regarding the bill. I can not emphasize 
too strongly the fact that I am absolutely in favor of work- 
man’s compensation, as my record will show in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in behalf of the compensation law which 
has worked to the advantage of the State, of the manufac- 
turers, and of the workmen, perhaps better than the experience 
of any other State in the Union. In the second place, I want 
to emphasize that I am unalterably opposed to the Government 
of the United States going into business, either the insurance 
business or any other business. The experience which we have 
had with the Government running private business has not 
been of such a character as to commend itself either to the 
Members of Congress or to the taxpayers of the country. I 
think perhaps the interests of the taxpayer are fully as im- 
portant as the interest of any portion of our people, due to the 
fact that they pay the running expenses of the Government. 
My bill, known for conyenience as the Underhill bill, which in 
due season I shall ask be substituted for the Fitzgerald bill, 
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gives to the workmen every privilege, every advantage, every 
safeguard that is given by the Fitzgerald bill. In no way or 
manner can it be shown that the Fitzgerald bill is any more 
liberal to the workmen than the Underhill bill, but there is 
this fundamental difference: That the Fitzgerald bill provides 
for a Goyernment bureau and an exclusive governmental in- 
surance organization and excludes from competition any in- 
surance companies. now doing business either as stock com- 
panies or as mutuals. 

I hold no brief for the insurance companies; I hold no stock 

in them; I have no interests or relatives who are interested in 
them; but I do believe insurance companies are just as much 
entitled to carry on business in the United States as the law- 
yers or the physicians or any other class of professional or 
trades people, and this is just another step in the direction of 
establishing another bureau in Washington, and if it only ap- 
plied to. workmen's compensation I doubt if I should take the time 
or trouble to fight this proposition. But it was acknowledged on 
the floor of this House by the author of the bill known as the 
Fitzgerald bill, and urged by the gentleman from New York, 
who is the only socialist in this body, that it was only a begin- 
ning, and that the true purpose was eventually to nationalize 
all insurance in the United States—life insurance, fire insur- 
ance, liability insurance, burglar insurance, all lines of in- 
surance. Now, there is not a man in this body but who is 
acquainted with some insurance agent, somebody engaged in 
the insurance business, somebody who has come to him to solicit 
business, and showed him the advantages of protection. There 
is not a man here but who knows there are at least a half 
million people in this country engaged in the legitimate busi- 
ness of soliciting and writing insurance. I doubt if the same 
amount of work could be carried on by double the number of 
governmental employees. We have already had some experi- 
ence with one line of insurance which the Government insti- 
tuted and tried to carry on; that is the veterans’ life insur- 
ance or the war risk insurance. I do not believe there is a 
man here whose experience with that bureau would lead him 
to desire a further extension into this private business. You 
will be told that the State fund is cheaper than the stock or 
mutual companies, and I agree that it is cheaper, not so cheap 
as the advocates of the measure would lead you to believe, but 
it is cheaper, and why should it not be? 

I doubt if a bill were introduced in this body which would 
exempt insurance companies from taxation would get a half 
dozen votes. I doubt if a bill were introduced in this House 
which provided housing facilities, rent free in some great Goy- 
ernment building, for the insurance companies of this country 
would get one vote. I doubt if the Government would provide 
for the insurance companies free of cost clerical help, sta- 
tionery, and all that goes with carrying on the business, and 
so why should not the Government write insurance for Iess 
than the old line companies? 

Mr. VESTAL., Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will 

Mr. VESTAL. I want to ask if the gentleman’s bill carries 
compensation for injuries to persons other than those in the 
Government employ? 

Mr. UNDERHIL There is a law at the present time which 
takes care of all Government employees, that is controlled and 
carried on by the Government. Comparisons could be made, if 
we had the time, to show that where the State fund is in opera- 
tion, the usual inefficiency, the usual amount of red tape, and the 
usual lackadaisical performance on the part of the employees of 
the Government and a greater delay and a greater loss than in 
the old line companies, You will be told that the old line com- 
panies. or stock eompanies try to rob these poor people and there 
is just as much evidence on the other side that they treat them 
fairly and decently. Since I have been a Member of Congress I 
have had oceasional criticism of the workman’s compensation 
of Government employees, in the inadequacy of performance, 
claimed by those who have had dealings with them, of the un- 
fairness and the injustice of their decisions. You can not carry 
on a great business like this without having these things occur. 
The insurance companies are fair game for those who claim that 

the Government should carry on all lines of industry. 

But I want to know where we are going to stop. If we are 
going to nationalize all the insurance companies and take out 
of productive enterprise some half a million or a million or 
a million and a half of people—I do not know that it will 
not take more than that—and place them in a soft job under 
civil service in Government offices, working them an hour or 
an hour and a half or two hours a day less than an ordinary 
man works—and an insurance man, I suppose, works 10, 12, 
or 14 hours a day, according to his ambition and initiative 
and what he may find in the way of return for it—if we are 


going to do all these things, we are going to hare the same 
experience as has been had in many States in operating life- 
insurance companies. 

Insurance is not a governmental function, but I know 
that in every State where it has been tried it has been 
shown that people will not come along and take out savings- 
bank, life insurance, and endowment insurance; it has got to 
be done by earnest application to work and solicitation on 
the part of agents. This is a national question. It is of great 
import and interest to the whole country, and I do not suppose 
that the Members of this House have been importuned on both 
reste on any gurnn on any bill that has come before them 
o any greater extent than they have been on this bil 
e ele y s bill and on 

Now, in the brief time I have remaining I want to emphasize 
just four points. First, this bill provides for compulsory 
monopolistic insurance; leaving the employer no option on the 
selection of an insurance carrier. He must take Government 
insurance. He can not insure with a stock company, and he 
can not insure in a mutual company. He can not self-insure, 
He must take out governmental insurance. 

Second. I want this to appeal to every lawyer, and I want 
to have the attention of every man who is a lawyer in this 
body; I want him to pay attention to this feature: The insur- 
ance commissioner under this bill is not only empowered to 
determine the rate and the amount and the premium, but he is 
also charged with the collection of the premium, the determina- 
tion of the amount, and the payment of compensation, and 
there is no check whatever upon his decision and action. 
Third, the insurance commissioner under this bill possesses 
every authority to review his own decision, with the right of 
appeal to the court only as a matter of law. Fourth, that the 
commission created under this bill combines normal adminis- 
trative functions with the business of insurance and has to a 
considerable degree the power of judicial review.. Such con- 
centration of authority is contrary to the inherent principles 
of good business and good government. 

I call the attention of lawyers particularly to that phase of 
it, because I know that they can understand that. I find it 
very difficult, however, to get a lawyer to understand the first 
principles of business procedure. [Laughter.] It is a pretty 
hard job to get him to understand that. He says, This does 
not affect me. Why should we not have it? It is cheaper.” 
I want to put it up to you lawyers: Suppose the Government 
went into the law business and provided for each and every 
litigant a counsel and stated what the fees of that counsel 
should be and how much time he should give to his business, 
whether he should be employed in this section or that section; 
but that no person in this country could hire a lawyer without 
going to the United States Government and taking the lawyer 
that the United States Government should assign. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. In the opinion of the gentleman would 
the employee of the Government get a cheaper insurance rate 
under this method than he would under a private insurance 
concern? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If I understand the gentleman correctly, 
I tried to explain that undoubtedly under the Fitzgerald bill 
the State insurance, with no tax to pay, no rent to pay, nothing 
to pay for stationery, stamps, and other expenses, they could in- 
sure and would and do insure for less than the old-line com- 
panies. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Who pays that overhead? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The taxpayer, of course. The Govern- 
ment can carry on any line of business for less than private 
capital can do it, or private industry can do it, because they 
always have the taxpayer to pay the deficit. 

Now, what is going to be beyond that? Are you going to 
throw all these people out of employment and have them come 
before the Civil Service Board, where perhaps some of the 
best solicitors in the country will be thrown down, because they 
can not pass the civil-service examination? But you are going 
to fill up a bureau here in Washington. Understand, I am 
speaking on the broad phase of this situation, not confined to 
the: workingman’s compensation. You say they already have 
a board here handling this proposition, but on inquiry T find 
that board has all it can do now, and they say if additional 
work is placed upon them they would have to go to the Civil 
Service Commission for additional employees to do the addi- 
tional work. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The time allowed himself by the gentle- 
man has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield to myself five: minutes additional. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Even an employer who placed every safe- 
guard around his employees to prevent injury, and there was 
no risk, practically, and who wanted to carry it himself, would 
be liable under both bills now being considered and could not 
even plead ordinary lawful defense of contributory negligence 
or assumption of risk or the defense of fellow servant. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is very true. 

Mr. LAZARO. You started to tell us about the Government 
in business. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is true. The purpose of working- 
men’s compensation is to relieve society of the care and re- 
habilitation of those who are injured in industry. In other 
words, it is for the purpose of replacing the human machinery 
at the expense of the industry rather than at the expense of the 
community at large. That is the purpose, and industry pays 
the bill. 

Now, what I was going to say is that in several States of the 
Union they have competitive State insurance. There are four 
States, however, that have an exclusive State msurance. But 
in those States where they have competitive insurance, where 
the State has a fund and carries on at a very much lower rate 
of insurance, anywhere from 70 per cent to 89 per cent of those 
who require insurance get it of the old line or the mutual com- 


Now, why do they do it? They do it for the same reason 
that you have your favorite places to trade, because you get 
service, and you do not have service when the Government car- 
ries on any line of business. But in a private business you go 
where you can get the best service. So these business men who 
have been successful, realizing that the cheapest is not always 
the best, go where they can get service, and they go to the old 
line, the mutual, or the private companies rather than insuring 
in the State companies. I have no objection whatever to the 
establishment of a State or national company here in Washing- 
ton to compete with the old-line companies. I have no idea but 
the private companies will hold their own in spite of the differ- 
ence in the cost between the State or Government insurance 
company and the private company. They argue, and with good 
justice, that the amount of business is too small, and that it 
ean not be successfully divided. They fear competition. 

Now, another thing I want to bring to your attention is that 
one difference between my bill and the Fitzgerald bill is that 
the Fitzgerald bill includes domestic employees. There are 
only four States in the Union that do not have some form of 
workman’s compensation. Every man of you here representing 
farming communities, if he has studied this question at all, 
knows that farm employees are excluded from the operations of 
the State laws. It is a very unjust proposition, but they never 
could have got by your State legislatures if it had included farm- 
ers. In all the States but one it excludes domestic employees. 

Now, we will say that Mr. Swine, living out here in an 
apartment, and alongside of him Mr. Moors and Mr. Brepy and 
a number of Members of this House, forming a little group in 
that locality, hire a man to put out the ashes once a week. He 
becomes a regular employee of those various households. In 
putting out the ashes this morning for one of these people, 
this man slips on the snow and the ice and breaks a leg. 
Every one is liable if not covered by insurance and if you 
have not gone down to the commissioner and told him that you 
had so many employees. Or you employ a governess or nurse 
to wheel out the baby three afternoons a week or every after- 
noon. She is a regular employee. You have to cover her with 
workmen's compensation. You have a cook in the kitchen who 
cuts a finger when paring potatoes. That cook must be covered 
under your workmen’s compensation get. 

Mr. HILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL. Take a practical illustration. My cook last week 
got up on a stove to clean the wall, instead of getting up on 
the stepladder which I furnished her. She fell and she is 
laid up. What happens under those circumstances? Do I have 
to take out insurance? 

Mr. HICKS. You have to foot the bill. 

Mr, UNDERHILL. You have to be insured before that 
happens, and if you do not she can go inte court, and you haye 
no defense. 

Mr. HILL, Even if she did not use the stepladder which I 
provided for her use? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It does not make a particle of difference. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman tell us the results of 
his observations as to the workings of this law in States 
where it does cover domestic employees, as in the State of 
New York? Is it not pretty satisfactory? 


Mr. UNDERHILL. It does not cover domestic employees in 
the State of New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman mean to say that it does 
not cover any domestic employee in New York? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No, sir; nor farm employees either. 

Mr. KINDRED. With all deference to the gentleman's 
thorough study of this question, I think he will find that it 
does cover domestic and farm empleyees, and that it works 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is only one State in the Union 
where it does cover domestic employees, and that is the State 
of New Jersey. I do not know how it works there. 

Now, I have tried to cover this proposition from a broad 
standpoint. We have heard Members on both sides of the 
House, Democrats and Republicans, talk about the inefficiency 
of the Government in business; and yet day by day we are 
growing worse and worse in every way. Somebody comes 
along with a proposition with more or less sob stuff in it, 
and tender-hearted Members immediately say, “ Yes; here is 
a good thing, let us do it.” And you place the Government 
still further in business. You behold the failure of Govern- 
ment, not only National but State and municipal in carrying 
on efficiently and economically the affairs of government and 
the affairs of business so far as they have gone, and you are 
irritated and disgusted, and if you are a taxpayer you are 
almost in despair. Yet you come along with proposition after 
proposition just because it does not affect you. 

Sooner or later, gentlemen, it is going to get you all. If you 
keep it up it is going to get you all. If you are going to com- 
mence with the railroads and mines and the insurance compa- 
nies, eventually you have got to reach the farmers. Now, the 
only country we can point to is Russia. There they took all 
wealth as represented by “predatory” wealth; they took the 
railroads, and then they went further and further down the line 
until all that was left was the farmer, and they took even the 
seed grain away from him. 

The result was famine, and then all that was left was the 
church property, and I notice they are seizing that. Do you 
want that kind of chaos? You say, “Oh, that is drawing the 
long bow. There is nothing like that going to happen in this 
country.” Well, 10 years ago you would not have believed any- 
thing like that would happen in Russia; but it did happen, and 
it will happen here, because you have got to have the money 
to carry on the Government, and the more business you put 
under the Government the more you take out of taxable prop- 
erty; and the more people you put into Government employ- 
ment the more you take from the regular producer and the less 
and less of ambition and initiative you get among the people. 
So sooner or later as you extend these operations you are going 
to bring in more and more of these people, and by and by you 
will find a combination of mine workers, railroad workers, in- 
surance workers, postal employees, of all the Government em- 
ployees throughout the length and breadth of this country, and 
they are going to control legislation. A minority of the people, 
because of their organization, are coming to Congress and tell 
you what you shall do and what you shall not do. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I will yield to the gentleman from Ten- 


nessee. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Under the Fitzgerald bill would 
not an employer be permitted to obtain liability insurance to 
cover his liability? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not his liability to his employees. He 
has got to insure with the State company. 

Mr. HILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL. On page 2 of the bill the definition given says 
that employment means all private employment, What is the 
situation of the Government employees? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. They are already insured. 

Mr. HILL. They are insured by the Government? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Yes. I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. I want to ask if under his bill the word “injury” 
is broad enough to include diseases arising out of employment. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No; that is one of the great faults of the 
Fitzgerald bill. You can not determine what diseases result 
from occupation, but my bill does include occupational diseases. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, The only difference between your 
bill and the Fitzgerald bill is that your bill permits the em- 
ployer to take out liability insurance? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Practically the only difference between 
my bill and the Fitzgerald bill is that I de not countenance Goy- 
ernment insurance, but do encourage, so far as possible, initia- 
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tive, ambition, and business along the lines insurance has been 
conducted, Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAMPERT]. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

FIRST WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW TO BECOME EFFECTIVE WAS THAT 
OF WISCONSIN, BNACTEB MAY 3, 1911. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Chairman, eleven years ago Wisconsin 
put in effect a workmen’s compensation law. By that law we 
adopted a new principle. For the first time since the develop- 
ment of industrialism in this country we made a comprehensive 
attempt to anticipate personal injuries. Instead of waiting 
until injuries occurred to do something about them, we pro- 
vided in advance for the succor of those injured and their de- 
pendents. 

To-day I can assure you that employers and working people 
in Wisconsin are united in praise of our most beneficent com- 
pensation act. Under its provisions it has been found possible 
to adjust amicably over 16,000 injury claims a year. It is 
inconceivable that any large proportion of these workingmen 
would have been able to recover at common law. Even if 
they did, they would have been subjected to aggravating delays 
und an expenditure for litigation with which the lawyers 
present are only too familiar. Under our compensation law 
the injured employees of Wisconsin are receiving over 
$2,000,000 annually, in most cases without delay and without 
deduction for lawyers’ fees. By even the remotest stretch of 
the imagination, can it be supposed that so large a sum ever 
reached the pockets of the injured in an equal space of time 
under the old common-law system? 

It may be taken as fundamental that the primary need of 
an injured person is medical care adequate to restore his in- 
dependence. The amount spent for medical care under any 
system of dealing with injuries is, therefore, a good measure 
of its actual accomplishment. It anyone doubts the beneficence 
of a compensation law, let him reflect that the injured work- 
ingmen of our State have been allowed $500,000 a year for 
medical aid alone. 

This first step toward securing justice for the man who toils 
which Wisconsin took in 1911, has since been followed by 42 
States. This very body has acknowledged the righteousness 
of such measures by enacting in 1916 what is considered the 
most equitable American compensation law. I refer to the 
workman’s compensation act for employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1918 we extended its benefits to the public em- 
ployees of the District of Columbia. By what manner of logic 
can we justify refusal to extend similar protection to the 
private employees of the District of Columbia? 

Reflect, gentlemen, that here in the District the harshness 
of the ancient common-law defenses has never been mitigated. 
Those defenses grew up in the days when master and servant 
worked side by side, but they persist here to-day. In the Dis- 
trict, if a worker is injured through the carelessness of a fellow- 
servant he can recover nothing. If, toward the end of the day 
when tired and weary, his vigilance relaxes ever so slightly so 
that his own carelessness contributes in any degree to the in- 
jury, he can not recover, no matter how great the employer's 
fault. Or, if, when at work in a power house, he is electrocuted, 
his widow may recover nothing because the possibility of an 
electric shock is inherent in the work of a power house and 
any employee who enters such employment is supposed to as- 
sume the risk. If a workman’s compensation law is needed in 
any State in this Union, how much more is it needed right 
here in the District where the common-law defenses make re- 
covery for injury well nigh impossible. 

The bill now before you is a proper bill. The fact that in 
its main provisions it is identical with the Federal employees’ 
compensation law enacted by this very body should recommend 
it to you. 

The only important divergence from precedent set by the 
Federal employees’ act is made necessary by the fact that in the 
former case the employer is the Federal Government, while 
this new bill relates to private employers. We are therefore 
obliged to devise a plan for collecting funds out of which the 
compensation authorized by the bill may be paid. 

The problem we bave before us is fundamentally a prob- 
Jem of taxation. We know that within the limited area of 
the District there will be approximately 5,000 disabling acci- 
dents and 40 fatal injuries a year. It remains to assess em- 
ployers within the District a sufficient amount to provide the 
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compensation allowed under this bill. The bill provides that 
assessments shall be levied in proportion to industrial hazard. 

Each industry has a more or less definitely characteristic 
hazard. Within each industry there are variations in hazard 
depending on the extent to which safety devices have been 
introduced in the particular plant. All such variations in the 
safeguards surrounding workmen are to be taken into consid- 
eration in computing assessments. Nonhazardous industries 
will be assessed at a lower rate than hazardous industries, and 
employers who have installed all modern safety devices will 
be assessed less than employers who have not attempted to 
safeguard their men. Can we devise a method better calcu- 
lated to promote industrial safety? 

In my State we did not arrange to raise the money this 
way. Instead we required employers to insure and the insur- 
ance companies paid out the compensation. But they charged 
for the service. Of course they made a profit out of it. They 
were so expensive that in self-defense the employers of Wis- 
consin organized mutual insurance companies which have done 
business at an overhead expense of less than one-half of what 
is charged by the casualty companies. 

The plan in the Fitzgerald bill is like one big mutual. The 
employers will all contribute to one fund which will pay out the 
benefits. Since they will not have to pay agents’ fees or profits, 
overhead expenses will be reduced to a nominal sum. If we 
turned the business over to insurance companies their overhead 
expenses would increase the cost for employers in the District of 
Columbia 60 per cent. District employers would not like that. 

The workers want this plan, They say that they are not fairly 
treated by insurance companies. Indeed, who does not know of 
instances where an insurance adjuster has tried to “settle” a 
claim for less than the full amount? I am opposed to any com- 
pensation law which purports to benefit labor but which places 
them at the mercy of claim adjusters. Injured workmen and 
their dependents should not have to fight for their rights. 

Gentlemen, Wisconsin has found mutual insurance the best. 
I favor the Fitzgerald bill because, although we may refer to it 
in other terms, what it really provides is that employers shall 
join one big mutual. If we are going to pass a law for the 
benefit of workingmen, let us be clear about it. Let us legislate - 
for the workers—not for the commercial insurance interests. 

The primary purpose of this bill was scarcely referred to in 
the hearings before the committee having it in charge; most of 
the arguments for it were based upon the compensation fea- 
tures. No man can be compensated for the loss of an eye or a 
leg or an arm. No amount of money will compensate for the 
loss of life. Those are things that can not be bought, neither 
can they be paid for, The only thing hoped for by the commit- 
tee, so far as compensation is concerned, is that the burdens 
of accidents may be spread out over society as a whole, instead 
of permitting it to rest entirely upon those to whom accidents 
occur and whose lives depend upon their ability to earn a living 
wage. 

Those who opposed the bill opposed it because it does not 
hand to them this new business under a law which compels 
every employer to insure—because it prohibits capitalizing the 
blood of a fellow human being. They have that right now in 
the District of Columbia; they had that right in my State and 
in every other State before compensation laws went into effect, 
and let us see how they used that right. I am not personally 
familiar with conditions in other States, but I am somewhat 
familiar with those in my State both before and after our 
compensation law went into effect. “asualty companies were 
doing business in Wisconsin before the compensation law was 
ever thought of. They had the opportunity to do the very 
thing our compensation act in Wisconsin did and the very thing 
this bill contemplates for the District of Columbia. They had 
the opportunity to spread the burdens of carrying accidents 
over society as a whole and to compensate, in a measure at 
least, for accidents. But did they do it? No. Instead of insur- 
ing so that an injured employee would get compensation, they 
insured so that he would get nothing. They not only did not 
relieve him of his burden but they added to it, and in doing this 
they did not lessen the burden of the people as a whole, but they 
added to that also. 

I have in mind a case where an employee, working for a 
lumber company, lost an eye by being hit by a piece of flying 
timber. His employer was insured against liability for acci- 
dents. The casualty company did not insure to enable the 
injured employee to get damages, but to keep him from getting 
damages. This employee sued the insurance company for 
damages. After many delays and postponements he secured 
a verdict for $7,000. The insurance company appealed to the 
supreme court, and after still further delays the supreme court 
referred it back to the lower court for a retrial. After other 
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@elays he secured a verdict for $3,500, and the casualty eom- 
pany again appealed to the supreme court. It was again re- 
ferred back for a new trial and between the time it was referred 
back and the time when the new trial was to come off this 
employee settled with the insurance company, 15 years after 
the accident occurred, for $1,500, and it cost him $1,780 for 
attorney's fees and other expenses connected with the trial, 
and it cost the county in which the accident occurred $26,000. 
That was the public’s share of the burden. 

Another case is where an employee lost a leg. There was 
no question of contributory negligence, assumption of risk, or 
of being injured through fault of a fellow servant. Yet the 
insurance carrier fought this case back and forth between the 
circuit and supreme courts for a period of 16 years, at the end 
of which he secured an award of $4,000. In the meantime 
the injured man became discouraged, gave up all hope of re- 
covering, took his wife and two children and moved to Oregon, 
where both he and his wife and two children died before the 
award was confirmed by the supreme court. His attorney had 
taken the case on a contingent fee of 75 per cent of the dam- 
ages secured, agreeing to pay the costs, The $1,000 which 
would have gone to the injured man had he lived is, or was 
the last I know of it, laying in a bank in Wisconsin awaiting 
a claimant. 

Another is a case where an injured man secured a verdict 
three different times, and upon the request of the insurance 
company a new trial was granted each time. But between 
the time the third request was granted and the time for the 
fourth trial the insurance company, together with certain 
employers which it was insuring, succeeded in defeating the 
judge who had presided over this case at each of the trials 
and elected in his place a judge who found for the defendant 
insurance company. The plaintiff.then asked for a new trial 
and was refused. The defendant had asked for and was 
granted three new trials. The plaintiff asked for only one and 
was refused. 

Such illustrations as these could, I believe, be extended almost 
indefinitely, but they are sufficient to show that it is not a 
question with casualty companies of doing justice, but a 
question of capitalizing the blood of an unfortunate human 
being. The insurance companies could have settled every one of 
these cases I have mentioned for less money than it cost to 
litigate them. But their purpose in fighting these cases was to 
serve notice on 10,000,000 other wage earners in the country 
who might be injured that it would be cheaper for them to go off 
and nurse their injuries alone, bear the burden themselves, die 
in the poorhouse, if need be, than to sue an insurance com- 
pany for damage, and the more they could make a case cost 
the more effective the notice was. 

But, regardless of all this, I believe the compensation 
feature of legislation of this kind is of secondary importance; 
compensation is important as a means of tiding injured em- 

loyees over their periods of distress and as a means of re- 

ving them of a part of the burden of accidents. But the 
most important thing is to prevent these periods of distress if 
we can. In other words, the primary purpose of legislation 
of this kind is to reduce the number of accidents. But here 
again casualty companies missed a golden opportunity to be of 
real service to humanity. They were interested only in the 
thing that would induce employers to take out insurance; ac- 
cidents would do that thing. So the more accidents the more 
insurance. 

As to whether compensation acts of this kind will reduce acci- 
dents, I will again refer to my own State, not because any 
more may have been accomplished there than in other States 
but because I am more familiar with what has occurred in 
Wisconsin than I am with any other State. 

Several years ago a bureau of labor was created in Wis- 
consin to give a man a job who had been defeated for State 
treasurer. It was conceived in politics and remained in polities 
until about the year 1901, when a Member of the present Con- 
gress from that State was placed at the head of this bureau. 
Safety laws such as were found in other industrial States at 
the time were enacted to protect wage earners from injury and 
a force of factory inspectors were added to the bureau to en- 
force the safety laws. During the eight years following 1901 
prosecutions for violation of these laws increased from a few 
per year to 860 per year, or an average of about 1 per day, 
And the strange thing about it was that accidents increased in 
about the same proportion. In 1910, if I remember correctly, 
there were 30,000 accidents in Wisconsin that caused a loss of 
time of two weeks or more, and 271 of these were fatal, and I 
believe the casualty companies were more responsible for this 
increase than all other factors put together, The casualty 


companies would take over the employer’s liability for a con- 
sideration and the employer would forget about it, not that he 
was lacking in human sympathies but because his business took 
most of his attention. 

But, as I said, the commissioner of labor discovered that 
while his campaign for accident prevention became more in- 
tense each succeeding year accidents were ever on the increase, 
until he finally decided if accidents were ever to decrease some 
different method of prevention must be devised. He found 
no method in this country different from his own. He studied 
conditions in other countries, and finally conceived the idea of 
a compensation act coupled up with accident prevention, and 
he drew the first compensation act that became a law in this 
country. Within three years after that act was in force the 
number of accidents causing a loss of time of two weeks or more 
had fallen from 30,000 to 7,500 and the number of deaths had 
decreased from 271 to 95 per year. This I conceive to be the 
chief object of compensation acts. 

I come now to the question of who shall carry the risk. So 
far as I know, there are four methods of carrying risks— 
mutual insurance, casualty insurance, self-insurance, and State 
insurance. Wisconsin has the first three. Its largest mutual 
company writes more than one-third of the compensation in- 
surance business of the State. When it was organized it was 
with the expectation that the State would eventually take it 
over. So far as self-insurance is concerned, I know of no com- 
pany in the District of Columbia big enough to carry their own 
insurance. You may think that the street railway companies 
are big enough to do this, but if you will read their testimony 
before the District Committee when the question of reducing 
fares was before that body, you will find they are on the verge 
of bankruptcy. As casualty companies, if their history before 
compensation acts went into effect is not convincing proof that 
they ought not be given any consideration by Congress, then 
let us look at some of the things they have done since these 
acts have gone into effect in some of the States. In Wisconsin 
they started a campaign to make the employers believe they 
were going to be put out of business by the compensation act, 
and then they proceeded to charge and collect rates that were 
almost confiscatory in many instances. They also sent their 
agents out among the farmers to convince them that they were 
to be ruined by this legislation, when there was not one farmer 
in a hundred that came under the act at all The commission 
overcame most of this by encouraging and helping build up a 
mutual company. Ohio went through the same experience, but 
it solved the problem by kicking the casualty companies out of 
the State. : 

As for cost, the latest figures I have for Wisconsin show 
that only 50 cents out of every dollar collected by casnalty 
companies reach the injured employees. From 82 to 86 cents 
out of every dollar charged by the mutual company reach the 
injured workman, while in Ohio, under State insurance, I 
understand from 97 to 98 cents out of every dollar collected 
reaches the injured workmen. Of course, these figures from 
Ohio. do not include administrative cost. That is paid by the 
State, as I understand it. And here I want to introduce a 
letter I just received from the former secretary of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission : j 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
WISCONSIN Free LIBRARY COMMISSION, 
Madison, January 5, 1923, 
Hon. FLORIAN LAurrur, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. LAMPERT : In response to your. telegram of January 5, 
permit us to say that there can be no question that the State funds, 
and particularly exclusive State funds, have operated at a much smaller 
expense ratio the private compensation insurance companies, The 
Ohio State fund, for instance, has had an expense ratio of only 3 per 
cent, which is much less than the expense ratio of any private insur- 
ance company. In Wisconsin the rates of the private insurance compa- 
nies are subject to regulation by the compensation insurance board. 
On the business done in this State in 1921, however, the actual expense 
cost of all of the stock companies was 41.5 per cent of the earne 


miums. Their loss was 50 per cent and their underwriting rofits 8.5 
pet cent. In other words, out of every dollar received from the police 


olders the stock ay gg in this State in 1921 paid to injured wor 
men 50 cents, used 41. 
profits. 

It should be noted, however, that the stock companies in Wisconsin 
wrote only 47.8 per cent of the entire compensation insurance business 
in this State. utual companies wrote the other 52.2 per cent of the 
total business. The single local mutual (the Employers’ Mutua) Lir- 
bility Insurance Co.) wrote somewhat more than one-third of all of the 
compensation insurance business in this State. The Wisconsin mutuals 
in the last year—1921—had expenses amounting to 21.2 per cent of the 
earned premiums and actual losses amounting to 55.5 per cent. The 
ae sarge | 23.3 cent of the earned premiums of the mutuals was paid 
back to the policyholders in the form of dividends or placed in surplus. 
All of the mu write at rates which are at least fo PB es cent below 
the stock company rates, and nearly all of them in addition pay divi- 
dends. The largest mutual, the Employers’ Mutual Liability 15 


5 cents for their expenses, and had 9.5 cents for 
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Co., writes at rates 10 2 8 cent below the stock company rates. and last 
ear paid a dividend of 26 per cent. In effect, this company thus gave 
ts policyholders insurance at only two-thirds of the cost of insurance 

in the stock companies. 

You will note, however, that even the mutuals have expense ratios 
which are considerably higher than those of the Ohio State fund. 
The Employers’ Mutual, for instance, had an expense ratio in 1921 of 
19 pe cent, while all mutuals operating in Wisconsin had an expense 
ratio of 21.2 per cent. Jt is claim by the insurance companies 
that the very low expense ratio of the Ohio State fund is due to the 
fact that a portion of the expenses of the fund are borne by the State, 
Other State funds, however, also show lower expense ratios than any 
private insurance company which operates in Wisconsin. 

In regard to other arguments for a State-fund system of compen- 
sation insurance, we call attention to the fact that the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor at its convention in July of this year 
adopted a resolution asking for the establishment of a monopolistic 
State fund in Wisconsin. A bill to this effect will be Introduced in 
our legislature next week. Beyond question the private insurance 
compensation companies are subject to the strictest possible regula- 
tion in Wisconsin, Nevertheless the workingmen in this State are now 
officially on record in demanding that all private companies be barred 
from this field. 

Hoping that this letter will reach you in time, and with personal 
regar 


s, I am, S 
Very truly yours, E. E. WITTE, 
Chief, Legislative Reference Library. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, how much time remains? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
UNDERHILL] has 5 minutes and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has 17 minutes. { 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, when the bill was up for con- 
sideration on a previous occasion I occupied considerable time, 
more time than I supposed I was occupying. I am going to yield 
one minute to the gentleman from New York, and then yield the 
balance of my time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD]. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, I want to say with reference 
to the compensation law in New York State that, contrary to 
the impression of my well-informed and personal friend [Mr. 
UNDERHILL], it does cover domestic employees, and with respect 
to that class and all other classes the law has worked splen- 
didly. I am employing about 300 employees, and recently paid 
the claim of a domestic employee whose arm was permanently 
injured. I have as an employer rested more comfortably and 
done business with more satisfaction since the law has been 
in operation than I did before. We have found that the law 
works splendidly in every respect, both in regard to employers 
and employees.“ 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. When was the law changed in New York? 

Mr. KINDRED. I do not know; but I know I paid within 
three months the claim of a domestic employee, this domestic 
employee coming within the New York law, which provides that 
domestic employees employed in institutions, public and private, 
shall be covered. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. This is my first knowledge of it. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, it seems that the Members of the House who have 
given this matter attention are agreed that the District of 

Columbia should not remain one of the benighted parts of 
` this Republic that has no compensation bill at all. There 
àre now only six States remaining that have no compensation 
Jaw—Arkansas, Mississippi, North and South Carolina, Mis- 
souri, and Florida. What sort of a compensation act should 
we have? I started in prejudiced more strongly than the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. I did not 
see why there should not be competition with the insurance 
companies and it is only most unwillingly that I haye been 
brought to the conclusion that the principle laid down in this 
bill is the only principle on which an adequate and just com- 
pensation bill can be enacted and satisfactorily administered, 
especially in the District of Columbia where the territory and 
number of people are limited. 

FOREIGN INTERESTS’ PROPAGANDA. 

T have been confirmed in my conviction by several of those 
who, for the benefit of the insurance companies, have united in | 
opposition to this bill. I do not include in that Members of the 
House who are actuated by the ideas which were formerly 
my own. The organization that has produced the propaganda 
against this bill is the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau, of 8 Maiden Lane, New York City, and is controlled by 
foreign insurance companies, not the domestic insurance com- 
panies alone, At least two of the three members of the execu- 
tive committee, C. H. Neely, chairman, and Samuel Appleton, 
are managers of foreign insurance companies, the Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Co. and Employers Liability Co., both of 
London, England, and both drawing great profits out of the 
misery and misfortune of our American working people, 


My distinguished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
says that insurance companies have as much right to do busi- 
ness as lawyers and doctors. I say to you, my friends, that he 
is absolutely right. But here are we going to create an oppor- 
tunity for profit, yet create no opportunity to give any service? 
I say to you that no doctor and no lawyer has a yested right to 
practice his profession upon the people of this or any other 
country when in return he can give no service. 

The substitute suggested by my friend from Massachusetts 
means that we must subsidize the insurance companies of this 
country to the extent of 30 or 40 per cent of the premiums 
which they will charge, and they can not do business for less 
and they say so. It is an insurance organization that is put- 
ting out a reply to the House committee’s report—and I would 
like to have the Members read the report on this bill, because 
it is exhaustive and has gathered together all the statistics 
and the experience of the different States with the various 
forms of workmen’s compensation. The answer to the report 
of this House committee, filed by the Workmen’s Compensation 
3 Bureau, controlled by foreign insurance companies, is 

Finally, it is argued— 
referring to the committee's report 
in the report that the comparatively small area and limited number 
of employees in the District of Columbia make a monopolistic—ex- 
clusive—State insurance fund there ag ergs advisable. se facts 

u 


do preclude a competitive State fund. t the more advisable alterna- 
tive is no State fund at all. 


a WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? ? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes, 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. How does the bill the gentleman is 
proposing differ from the workmen’s compensation act that we 
have now in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It follows it almost line for line. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If that be true, then what is the 
necessity for this bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Because this bill operates for the ben- 
efit of those in private employment. The first bill passed for 
the District was for Federal employees all over the United 
States. It covered all Federal employees. Then that law 
was enlarged a few years ago to include the employes of the 
government of the District of Columbia. This extends the 
benefits of the law to the employees of private corporations, 
machine shops, railroads, and so forth. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If that be true, if it reaches outside 
of Government employees, then what business has the Congress 
of the United States meddling With that in that way? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Because there is no one else to legis- 
late for the people of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. But they have every advantage of 
all sorts from the accident insurance company. 

CAPITAL AGAINST LABOR, 


Mr. FITZGERALD. They may carry that. One of the 
ideas of this bill is that we destroy the ugly friction and bad 
feeling between the employer and the employee when a man 
is injured, under the workmen’s compensation law. He does 
not then raise up an enemy in his employer, who is anxious 
to avoid a lawsuit, and the employer does not have to depend 
upon an insurance company to fight his employee for him in 


court. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. If the District of Columbia is to 
establish an insurance fund for civilian employees, why should 
not every State in the Union employ a similar fund for the 
same purpose? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Most of them do, and in many cases 
it is an exclusive fund, and no insurance company is permitted 
to write the insurance. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that all of the States have gone to that position of paternalism? 

FORTY-THREE STATES HAV LAW. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. No. All but six of them have some 
form of workmen’s insurance. In 17 of the States there is the 


| State fund, and in 8 of them it is an exclusive fund; that is, 


no insurance company is permitted to write it, and where that 
is so, there are special reasons for it. I have only a minute or 
two and I would appreciate very much if the gentleman would 
permit me to finish. 

STBAL $5,700,000 FROM INJURED. 

I want now to call attention to and be permitted to insert in 
the Recorp a letter from the compensation commissioner, of the 
head of the department of the State of Pennsylvania, who was 
called upon by a Member of this House to analyze and criticize 
this bill in view of the fact that in Pennsylvania there is a com- 
petitive State fund. 
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He promptly joins both sides in saying that there can not be 
in the District of Columbia a competitive system, because the 
expense will be exorbitant, and adds that, owing to the ad- 
yantages of the State fund, which is 30 per cent more econom- 
ical than any other form of insurance which can be carried, it 
is the only form of insurance which ought to be considered for 
the District of Columbia, The profits of the insurance com- 
panies have been enormous. The Lockwood investigation com- 
mittee of New York, which has recently concluded its work, 
has found that in some instances their profits are from 2,000 
per cent to 6,000 per cent in the State of New York. They have 
cheated the workmen in the State of New York on their settle- 
ments to the extent of over $5,700,000 since the law has been in 
operation. 

It is generally conceded that we ought to have in the District 
of Columbia a workmen’s compensation law. We should have 
that which is best for the workmen and most economical for 
the employer. Should we be held up by the insurance com- 
panies who say that we are taking away business? We are 
simply creating what might be an opportunity for insurance 
companies to place a toll or tax upon the suffering of workmen 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


' WOULD ELIMINAT DOMESTICS, 


Mr, FITZGERALD. I have only a minute or two. So far 
as domestic servants are concerned, I will say that this bill is 
all-embracing. It is logical and fair. All these things may be 
stricken out or amended. We may throw out the domestic 
servants. 

Every State has made a compromise. In Maine one of the 
hazardous occupations is lumbering—working on the rivers— 
and those interests were strong enough to except this most 
hazardous occupation from the operation of the workmen's 
insurance act. In Tennessee one of the most hazardous occu- 
pations is mining. The mining interests were strong enough 
to except mining from the operation of the insurance act. In 
Ohio, my own State, the agricultural interests do not want to 
be annoyed by this any more than the Members of Congress 
want to be annoyed by domestic insurance in their own families, 
and so the farmers are excepted; and the way that domestic 
servants are excepted in Ohio is by a provision that one must 
have at least five employees before he becomes liable to con- 
tribution under the act. 


BIG ADVANTAGE OF BXCLUSIVE FUND. 


In this bill we simply take advantage of the machinery which 
we already have, the machinery which the Government has 
already established for its own employees, and ask the em- 
ployers of the District of Columbia to pay the bare cost of 
earrying this protection for the workingmen through this com- 
mission which will administer the fund as a general mutual for 
the benefit of all these people, without permitting the insurance 
companies to come in and impose a profit out of a business that 
did not exist before, for which they render no substantial sery- 
ice and in which there is no vested right. 

If we turn the employers over to the insurance companies we 
would simply hand over about 35 per cent of all of the pre- 
miums to be used in creating competition among the insurance 
companies, the expense of acquiring insurance in competition 
among themselves, maintaining their offices, their agents, pay- 
ing taxes, and also these enormous profits. Should we do that? 
Is there any reason why we should compel the employers to 
carry this protection and then not afford them the way, which 
is so easily opened, by permitting them to contribute to a gen- 
erul fund the bare expense; providing a sort of general mutual 
company supervised by the present Federal commission, the 
Federal Employees Commission, which already exists for some 
half million employees of the Government and some 6,000 public 
employees of the District of Columbia? The overhead expense 
in my own State of this exclusive fund is less than 3 per cent, 
and in some places the insurance companies have caused the 
expense to rise to 50 per cent of the premium, taken out be- 
fore there is a cent for the injured employee. 


THE INSURANCE COMPANIES’ GRAFT, 


Let me call attention to the last report of the insurance com- 
panies to the State of New Jersey, where the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co. collected in a year $515,000 of premiums and all the 
losses it paid that year was $163,900. It collected a huge 
profit out of this opportunity and at the expense of injured, 
defenseless workmen. 

Now, about domestic servants. This House may easily amend 
that feature and cut them out. If you want to change it, you 
may cut out the farmers, It is easily amended. 


The principle on which the bill rests is the only one which 
can give adequate protection to the employees of the District of 
Columbia and avoid an unnecessary and wasteful burden upon 
the employer. [Applause.] 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In extending my remarks, and especially 
at this time, I want to call particular attention to the report of 
the Lockwood investigating committee to the New York Legisla- 
ture after eight years’ experience in that State with costly com- 
petition of commercial insurance companies: 


NDW YORK PXPERIBNCH, 


In its final report just P eigen to the New York Legislature the 
official Lockwood investi g committee recommends that all accident 
compensation insurance handled in one public fund, as provided in 
the Fitzgerald bill for the District of Columbia. 

“ It is estimated that upward of $40,000,000 was paid for workmen’s 
compensation insurance in the State of New York in the year 1920, of 
which about $30,000,000 went to the stock companies,” it is stated. 
The total losses paid by reason of industrial accidents were millions 
less. Were the premiums adjusted to the actual loss there would be a 
saving of upward of $10,000,000.” 

The report states that when the 5 made compulsory the 
compensatory insurance of workmen it should have provided the means 
of insurance on the lowest possible terms consistent with the welfare 
of the workmen so as to make the burden upon industry as light as 
ustice would permit. It was potatea out that the private companies 
ought the State fund so that the former were permitted to continue in 
the field in competition with the State fund. 

“ There is no mystery about methods that have been employed against 
the State fund and the mutual companies,“ the committee states. The 
facts thus established are taken from the records of the companies 
themselves; the letters they have written, the propaganda that is being 
bagi og Ahaa ea by their vast publicity bureans. 

25 en at the time of the organization of the State fund the pri- 
vate companies were allowed to remain in the fleld, it surely was not 
onen st that they would be permitted to combine to destroy the 

e fund. 

The official committee brings out that where all the employers are 
required to insure their risk in one mutual or State fund, as provided 
in the Fitzgerald bill for the District of Columbia, the administrative 
cost is less than 3 per cent of the premiums, whereas in New York the 
cost in private companies ran from 35 per cent to 40 per cent, 

The official commission concludes that the exclusive plan of compen- 
sation insurance will afford the following advantages: It would pro- 
mote more prompt payment of losses. It would obviate expenditures 
of great sums of money for commissions now paid by the private com- 
panies. It would promote cooperation between employers and em- 
Bras to reduce accidents and to better conditions in industry. Un- 

er an exclusive State fund litigation would almost disappear from the 
courts in connection with industrial accidents and claims for compen- 
sation. Under an exclusive public system the law could more easily 
be liberalized in favor of the workmen. 


HEAVY COST OF PRIVATE INSURANCE IN NEW JERSEY, 


I now want to call the attention of the Congress to an ex- 
tract from the recent report of insurance companies writing 
workmen’s compensation made to the State of New Jersey, 
which will indicate the large amount collected as premiums 
and the comparatively small amounts which reach the bene- 
ficiaries : 


WHY INSURANCE COMPANIES FIGHT WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 
The department of banking and insurance of New Jersey reporta 


premiums collected and losses paid by workmen's compensation insur- 
anra companies in New Jersey for year ended Decem 
‘ollows : 


ber 81, 1920, as 


% IAE ATN $163, 902. 02 | $351, 431, 69 
American Mutual Liability................ 180,345.16 | 260, 859. 30 
Casualty-.... 108, 288. 59 | 211,903, 18 

Emplo: Liability. 165, 235.59 | 156,746. 15 
Fidelity and ty.. È 64,989.99 | 129, 799. 12 
Globe In 8 8 90,901.85 | 180, 949. 34 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 170, 020. 46 50, 842.67 | 119, 177. 79 
Liberty Mutual 197,672.20 | 77,608.53 | 119, 973.67 
don Guarantee & Accident 166, 209. 31 83, 573. 67 82, 573. 67 
Manufacturers bility. 645, 916. 13 304,558.53 340, 546. 62 
land Casualty....... 258, 105. 1 120, 104.16 | 138, 000. 99 

New Amsterdam 105, 680. 42 44, 985. 95 60, 694. 47 
New Jersey Man 804, 652. 55 359, 470.02 | 535, 182. 53 
Accident & Guarantee. 505, 020. 65 246, 183.60 | 259, 752. 92 

Royal Indemnity. ... 293, 936. 52 160, 326. 44 133, 610. 08 
Stan Accident.. 107, 835. 91 46, 009. 72 61, 826. 19 
Travelers 984, 982. 83 429, 929.58 | 555,053. 25 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 206, 684. 46 89, 417.40 | 117, 267.06 
e 109, 900. 20 44, 316. 11 65, 584. 09 


aa ee SEEKER above Srp CRIT: Hinges: Sak: BANE Coslerbed: $100,000 cr: avat 


he total amount of premiums collected and losses id of the 45 
5 N 


workmen’s com 


writing ce in New Jersey for the 
cember 31, 1920, is as 87 T Je enag 


«++ $7, 157, 248. 27 
++. 3,001, 407. 18 
s.. 4,155, 841,09 
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INSIDIOUS INFLUENCE OF INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The attempt of insurance agents and companies to intimidate 
the Members of this body is tellingly told by Irene S. Chubb in 
the following paragraphs: 


Congress sometimes appears dilatory merely on account of its un- 
wieldy machinery. Advocates of national legislation are accustomed to 
watching worthy measures 3 often with complacent assurance 
that they will be passed ultimately. But the Fitzgerald accident com- 
pensation bill for private employees in the District of Columbia, 
althou, introduced as long ago as April 18, 1921, was still pending 
when Congress adjourned on September 22, 1922. The time is now ripe 
for the public to know the real forces which are delaying action in this 


. “insurance. 


understandable, 
to State approval, there is little or no rate competition between com- 
anies. But as a result of legislative and administrative experience 
e melon patches are being more securely fenced their exploi- 
tation. In protest against the high overhead cost commercial insur- 
ance—avyeraging 874 per cent of premiums—certain States, 10 in 
have established State workmen's compensation insurance 
carriers. Seven other States hold 

beating down 
blic trust as meting out Sealants 

a public as g out compensation to 
e ee made 

of insuring the work- 


Coun: 
rebate discriminations ——— by casualty 
State fund, expressed t 
private companies that are bent upon its destruction and are using 
all sorts of illegitimate ways of exterminating it as an object lesson 
in that direction in other States.” In 


tates unwarranted attempts by representatives of casualty companies 
to discredit the solvency of the State funds have temporarily served 
as scarecrows. 

Such methods of attack suggest that the assailant is not confident 
of his ability to meet the issue openly. rtainly the casualty 1 
have not satisfactorily answered the following facts favoring State 
funds for workmen's compensation insurance which are bro t to 
light by 8 investigation. (Especially significant is the 
report of the ral Government survey recently published as Bulle- 
tin No. 801 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 

1, The average expense ratio of insurance companies is 373 N 
cent, of Which only 2 cent on the ion 2 for inspection 
service, while exclusive te funds have kept average expenses 
down to only 4 per cent of premiums. 

2. Contrary to frequent assertions of insurance agents, the record 
of insurance 5 as to promptness in paying claims is not supe- 
rior to that of State funds. 

8. Underpayments to injured workmen on the part of commercial 
companies amount to millions of dollars. 

4. No injured workman has lost compensation because of failure of a 
State fund, while the failure of several casualty companies has resulted 
in losses to claimants amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

With such facts in mind, the Fitzgerald bill was modeled upon the 
best compensation practice in America. It aims to benefit the injured 
e ee not primarily the insurance companies. When the House 
committee announced 8 on the Fitzgerald bill, public-spirited 
persons representative of widely diversified groups responded to its 


support. 
WAGE BARNERS INDORSD EXCLUSIVE FUND, 


Among those indors the bill were the wage earners, unanimously, 
several experienced pul officials, the Association for Labor - 
tion, the Women's Trade-Union League, local charity officials, the 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and the House- 
keepers’ Alliance of the District of Columbia, which declared the bill 
to be “liberal to the injured cy) me dae and dependents, fair to the em- 

loyer, and just to the community.” In national convention assembled 

e workers of the coun also officially resolved ; 

“ That the American Federation of Labor reaffirms its conviction, based 
on years of practical experience, that exclusive-fund insurance and the 
elimination of private profit in workmen's accident compensation is 
88 us to wage workers, and urges the early enactment of the 

ones-Fitzgerald bill without change from the exclusive-fund plan.” 

In contrast to reasoned and calm support, only nervousness can ac- 
count for the lengoage of a prominent insurance journal which said of 
the Fitzgerald bill: 

It is high time that the insurance men of America rise up in their 
might and crush every bit of inimical legislation of this character. A 
very good start which the insurance agents can and should make will 
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be to strike at this Fitzgerald bill. The measure, if passed, will burt 
every insurance agent in the Nation. Whether he thinks so or not, it! 
yes dollars out of his pocket.” (United States Review, April 1, 


iy Ate cred ae f hiy Waman On, anmann Taverni WenS topean ta 
r m obbyists. r opposition appear 
various guises. Their ending speaker was the con er of 15 


e Work- 
men's Compensation Publicity Bureau, an o on suppe by 
a number of large ee insurance companies. Several other speak- 
ers who appeared, avowedly to represent civic welfare organizations, 
were later found to be in the employ of commercial insurance intere 
This monogenetic opposition was nevertheless sufficient to retard action 
by_the House committee during eight months, until January, 1922 


Meanwhile Congressman UNDERHILE—widely known for his vicious 
attacks on organized labor and for his public charge that his eollea 
in Congress k Easter Sunday is a sister of Billy Sunday and Yom 


Kippur is some sort of a he introduced a bill desired by the 
casualty insurance interests. He used every possible subterfuge to de- 
feat, and that failing, to delay, the Fitzgerald bill. He tried to post- 
pone committee 9 because of his own absence. He made much 
of alleged minor flaws the Fitzgerald bill, and attempted to load it 
with pernicious amendments. N delay action until 
mitt aparea the Pitgerala Mi favorably. en reprinted, Amek 
repo: avo: 5 re er- 
ican Labor Legislation 5 March, 1933.) = K 
While UNDERHILL was skirmishing, the insurance agents lay low. 
But immediately after the bill was reported the Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Publicity Bureau, before mentioned as the commercial lobbying or- 
ganization of the casualty interests, circularized 1 with a slyly 
worded and misleading attack upon the Fitzgerald bi 
The bill having been T 8 8 rters of the measure 
were justified in 5 t to be made the order of business on one of 


redoubled their Rony. Telegrams 
essmen's local districts 
g them to vote against the Fitzgerald bill. It was hardly sur- 
p then, when on the appointed Monday, June 12, debate was 
„that some Congressmen were inclin to filibuster. It was 
also noted as an extraordinary ct 
standing that Congressman FITZ 
bill on the House floor, the distribution of arma 
nevertheless placed in the hands of a Congressman opposed to this 


measure! This opponent forthwith used an hour of the afirma- 
tive time on extraneous subjects and 15 minutes more speak- 
ing — ne 9 27 il, Filfbustering continued and the debate could 

The debate should have been continued on the next District day. 
But meanwhile ntatives of commercial insurance interests con- 
tinued n en th stereotyped letters of opposition 


be 
d the“ Workmen’s Compensation 
gress with still another expensive 
On the next District day and all subse- 
e ald bill was passed over in favor of 
other measures. It still remains “unfinished business" on the House 
Calendar for the coming session. 


INSURANCE INTERESTS BLOCK LEGISLATION. 


Co WALTERS, of Pennsylvania, a member of the District 
Committee, who is in a position to observe the inside, emphatically 
characterized this legislative delay as no ordi case of con ional 


Phe om preety As the long session was about to adjourn, he publicly 


“The Insurance Trust has 3 legislation giving com- 
pensation to District workers. he st will permit no legislation 
unless its camalty ant 3 company members dictate such legis- 
lation. For the home trict of every committee member a violent 
stream of protest came in, signed by local insurance agents. Threats 
of reprisal were made if the member did not listen to the demand of 
his constituents who were in the casualty insurance bustness. Con- 

FITZGERALD received threatening letters from agents of the 
fasurance companies. Congressman ZIHLMAN is a member of an in- 
surance firm, doing business in Cumberland. His partners were ap- 
proached and told to get Mr. ZIHLMAN ‘right.’ Congressman ZIHLMAN 
refused to mix business with public service. His firm received notice 
from several companies that their business relations were severed.— 
(Washington Times, & ne 2, 1922.) 

Typical as this is of the outrageous bullying of public servants by 
casualty insurance interests, aroused citizens everywhere will insist 
that such tactics must not be 8 to determine the ultimate out- 
come = this legislation for injured wage earners in the District of 
Columbia. 

The Fitzgerald bill has been before Congress since April, 1921. 
measure was carefully drafted along lines tested and found successful 
in the United States. After full public hearings it met the approval 
of the House committee and was reported favorably. The wage earners, 
for whose protection such legislation is primarily designed, insist that 
it be enacted in this form. It is approved by disinterested students 
of the subject. There has been no important 8 except that 
instigated by the casualty insurance interests. ebate upon the bill 
was begun in the House but remains unfinished. 

In its appeal for votes in 1920 the party now in power declared: 

“The supreme duty of the Nation is the conservation of human re- 
sources through an enlightened measure of social and industrial justice, 
Although the Federal jurisdiction over social problems is limited, they 
affect the welfare and interest of the Nation as a whole. We pledge 
the Republican Party to the solution of these problems through National 
and State legislation in accordance with the best progressive thought 
of the country.” 

The Federal jurisdiction in the District of Columbia is, of course, un- 
limited. Yet for a year and a half Congress, with the remedy in hand, 
has withheld—from the victims of occupational injuries at its ver 
doors—the obvious measure of social justice. 


The 


ls Lie SS. Se 


1925. 


Is it likely that the Republican Party which controls this Congress 


will permanently forget, at the dictation of one selfish group, its 
earlier promise to favor legislation “ to secure the safety, conservation, 
and protection of labor from the dangers incident to industry“! 


ECONOMY OF STATE FUND PLAN. 


I have already referred to statements by Hon. Miles M. Daw- 
son, consulting actuary for New York, and I introduce herewith 
his report, demonstrating that State accident insurance funds 
have been a success in America, His article is as follows: 


During 1919 I was engaged in official investigations of the State 
insurance funds for workmen's compensation in the three States of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New York. (Mr. Dawson's investigation of 
the State fund of New York was made as counsel and actuary for 
Hon. J. F. Connor, special commissioner appointed by the governor. 
His investigation of the State workmen's insurance fund of Pennsyl- 
vania was made by 3 with the State insurance board which 
supervises the fund. n earlier examination of the Pennsylvania fund 
was made a year ago by Mr. Dawson under appointment by the auditor 
general, His investigation of the Ohio State insurance fund was sup- 
plementary to that made by E. H. Downey, special deputy insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania in charge of workmen's compensation 
insurance.) In Ohio the fund is exclusive, while in Pennsylvania and 
New York commercial insurance companies are permitted to compete 
against the State funds. The results of these investigations, therefore, 

rovide an excellent basis for comparison of the records being made 
by the two types of public workmen's insurance—exclusive State funds 
and competitive State funds—with private profit-taking stock com- 
panies. he findings’ in all cases present conclusive evidence of the 
superiority of State funds, particularly the exclusive fund, over com- 
mercial insurance from the viewpoint of the best interests of both the 
employer and the injured employee. 

Rit three funds thus examined were found to be in sound and pros- 
Tested by correct and even stringent actuarial stand- 
lus over all liabilities, immediate and 

Compared with stock insurance companies, ane, result in 
savings of millions of dollars every ee to employers, while at the 
same time providing most certain and liberal benefits to injured workers 
and their families. In low expense of management they set new records 
not merely for themselves but for all carriers of workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance throughout the world. 

It will be remembered that when the earliest workmen’s compensation 
bills were before American legislatures, European experience was cited 
{n support of proposals for public instead of commercial administration 
of workmen's insurance. orway then had the best showing, with an 
exclusive State fund which kept expenses of management down at the 
remarkably low level of only about 10 per cent of the premiums col- 
lected. In Sweden, where the State fund has to compete with stock 
and mutual companies, the ratio of — to premiums was only 
about 17 per cent. isguided, as well as interested, opponents of 
public workmen's compensation raised a chorus that no such favorable 
results could possibly be realized under our own political institutions. 
My answer to that was always that America could do much better. 

Meantime: within the last decade workmen’s compensation laws 
bave been adopted by 42 States, by Porto Rico, by the two Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, and by the Federal Government with a model 
act for its million civilian mer atte anog only six nonindustrial 
States in the South still without this enlightened form of social 
insurance protection for workers against industrial accidents. And 
up to the present time no less than 16 States (also four Provinces of 
Canada, with a fifth—Manitoba—just now coming into line in this 
regard) have established State funds to provide compensation insurance 
at cost. What do the facts of actual experience in the United States 
now prove? 

HBAVY EXPENSE RATIO OF PRIVATE COMPANIES. 


in mind the “acid test“ fact that In the private profit-taking, 
stock-insurance companies, doing a nonmutual business in this field, 
the ratio of management expenses to premiums constitutes a heavy 
burden on industry, running up as high as 35 to 40 per cent. Com- 
pared with that, Norway’s 10 per cent and Sweden's 17 per cent ap- 

ar economical indeed. But State funds in America are vastly bet- 
; aieeaa better than the most sanguine of us so confidently preter 
10 years ago. In Washington, where the first State fund in this coun- 
try was established, the proportion of Paperless receipts taken for man- 
agement expenses aropped lower and lower until it beat Norway’s 
record by more than half. The Oregon State fund, established con- 
3 later, already has this Pare of expense down to 71 per 
cent. y official investigation of the three State funds with which we 
are here specially concerned disclosed a still greater measure of success 

Ohio and very low ratios even when the State fund is in competi- 

on with insurance companies. 

How great the economies of the State funds were found to be, as 
contrasted with the wastefulness of commercial companies (whose 
commissions to agents alone amount to 171 per cent of the premiums 
collected), may be seen at a glance from the following: z 


Ratio of management expense to premiums.: 


perous condition. 
— they possess ample su 
contingent. 


Kee 


Per cent. 
8 stock insurance companies 35—40 
ennsylyania State fund (competitive) 9 
New York State fund (competitive) 6 


aes 2 
Dee e.. e 1. 625 

The marvelous record in Ohio, where the expense rate in the State 
fund is only about one-twentieth of the expense rate in stock-insurance 
companies, thus gives first place in economy of management to the 
exclusive State fund. 

As to the net cost of insurance to ee I found that the 
exclusive fund in Ohio is doing the best for industry in average savin 
to insured Sr att bale as well as in low expense of management. The 
3 York State fund saves policyholders per cent of the premiums 

hey would have to pay commercial insurance companies; the savin 

in the Pennsylvania fund is 19 per cent (in one year 143 r cent 

for coal mines and 231 per cent for other employers; the Ohio fund, 
where administrative expenses are paid out of the State treasury in- 
stead of being taken from premium receipts, makes the very large say- 
ing to industry of at least 35 per cent. These figures represent total 
savings to industry of many millions of dollars every year. 


— —— . — — BfönLm — 
Tue premiums are here taken at stock insurance company rates; 
the actual rates of the State funds were very materially lower. 
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But the aggregate savings have been materially larger; additional 
savings achieved by the State funds are found in the ample surplus 
carried. These will make possible still lower costs, together with 
larger benefits, in future. Indeed, any of these funds could, from its 
surplus, return to its policyholders an extra dividend of 5 per cent 
on all the premiums receiyed (computed at the usual casualty insurance 
company rates). Or, if Rept in the surplus as a “stabilizer,” these 
sums work quite as much the policyholders’ advantage as if paid 
out to them as dividends; they are a true saving. 

The remarkably creditable showing on 1918 business in all three 
State funds is further indicated by comparing their combined losses 
and expenses with those of the stock companies. Based on the usual 
casual insurance company premiums, e losses and expenses to- 
ages n the New York State fund were only 47 per cent as inst 
a per cent in the commercial stock com ne es; in the Pennsylvania 


9 
n financial Strength all three State funds bove critici 
York's competitive fun y are above criticism, New 


p d on December 31, 1918, assets of $3, 
ering all liabilities and leaving a total surplus of $1,961,207.78. The 


estions. These relate not 
tate funds, nor even to the 
3 of their management, but entirely to the greatest possible 
dispatch and efficiency making full and just payments to injured 
workers who are entitled to them. 

It is not that the State funds have done worse in this respect than 
the stock insurance companies, because they really have done better. 
It is that any bad features of administration should be weeded out, 
it ee and every effort made to attain the maximum of 
excellence. 

Great economies in 8 of management were expected from 
the State funds; in ac practice, as we have seen, they have been 
extraordinary. But there is the danger that economy may be carried 
to such unnecessary extremes that delay in making awards may re- 
sult, as in Ohio to some extent; or, as in New York, important fea- 
tures of administration—such as statistical, accounting, pay-roll audit- 
ing, or detecting and rooting out, if not preventing, evils of “ holding 
up” claimants—may suffer because salaries have been kept too low. 

; too, were found of bureaucratic flaws on the part of some 
officials, Such evidences of slackness, however, were not accompanied 
by any proof that in consequence the results were poorer with respect 
to net cost to employers or net returns to injured workmen and 
their families; instead the records of the State funds along these 
lines were consistently better than those of the commercial. insur- 
ance companies. 

A word of caution and explanation as to “direct settlements” ap- 
pears necessary in this connection. 

PRIVATE COMPANIES MISTREAT WORKMEN. 


Our investigation of the New York State fund disclosed the evil of 
frequent and large r as the result of an amendment to 
the workmen's compensation law which was in effect about two years, 
ee settlements to be made by the insurance carriers directly 
with the injured claimants. The chief offenders in such “ paring down“ 
of claims below just com sation under the law were the commercial 
insurance companies. The deputy commissioner in charge of work- 
men’s compensation testified that such underpayments on the part of 
insurance companies and self-insurers has deprived injured employees 
and their dependents of about $5,700,000. a 

An attempt is being made on behalf of the commercial insurance in- 
terests to divert 


and benefits of the 


criticism of serious, but 
gnificant, abuses discovered within the State fun 


sation. 
tate fund 


could get off cheaper. 
with “runners” who claimed to be able to secure “lump sums 
insurance companies. Indeed, the most careful investigation showed 
that what minor abuses did occur in the State fund were directly trace- 
able to commercial insurance company practices and competition. 

The wonder is not that some e existed, but that they should be so 
few when the State fund is still subjected to the serious disadvantage 
of unscientific and unscrupulous competition by the stock insurance 
companies. Yet, during the investigation and since, extensive and even 
sensational publicity was given to the $50,000 lost to claimants by 
these practices under the State fund, while very little was said in the 
“news 1 about the more than $5,000,000 extracted by the insurance 
companies. 

At any rate the “ direct settlement” amendment in New York is now 
happily repealed, 
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Mpc agra! the State funds for workmen’s com 
are shown Dr my investigation to be extraordinarily 
y 


ane financi sound ; they are operated on the strictest actuarial Pate 
ciples; they reduce management expenses to a minimum. ‘They ve 
made stea acy 2 p „ even under com tive conditions, for in Penn- 
sylv: 


tion insurance 
They 


5 3 to vob 456,062 ii 18, and in New York from $689,764 in the 

of 1914 to $1,867,841 in the last six months of 1918. 

“permit — ey ‘Sparel benefits for * oe be workers and 12 

They pe result in enormous savings to ustry. In New * — 
are insured in the State fund have been 

ears over and above what 

Th rien in 1 insur- 


1 insured by stock 
Pepan] their insurance with the State tano, 8 5.000 
the same period the very large sum of 
—— of course, would have represented an even ay a say 
public, In Ohio ‘the — State fund 
employers at 55 9 15,000, 


000. 
any employer still resist adoption of insurance 
exclusively a State, funds? P ae, to some extent, E use of “ many 
men, many minds, also, because of the ious but active 
prop. da of an interested opposition that the pub ¢ control of this 
essentially pubic. function is an “opening wedge” to State monopoli- 
nahon of businesses that are private. There may even be some distrust 
to the efficiency of governmental! agencies conducting such an 
Sein: which, however, in the case of the State funds has been 
found wholly without justification. But What holding back still re- 
mains on the part of emplo yers might be ascribed largely to the fixed 
nism of some manufacturers’ associations to l tive measures 
e improvement of industrial conditions—a tima opposition appar- 
ent to-da sut today no less than 10 years ago when it was unsuccessf directed 
e enactment of workmen 4 compensation laws. And then there 
ge 3 relationship, business and 3 between many employers 
and the stock insurance com; 


however, that in certain p 


for tea 1 who 


It is to be desired, ses of management 
of State funds, especially in claim adjustments ahd Pune prevention, 
there should be greater participation of representatives of insured 
“toot Important of el, these. investigations ‘show ‘the superiority 

„ these inyi ons 
piste funds « over commercial Insurance. companies and 1 2 at 
a 


tate fund, as in Ohio, oyee an other carriers. 


one g sums reguired for protecting ‘the s ‘i working 


that an ‘protection for the helpless will be surely and 
ion for 
coming should d not be intrusted to privais profit- aná prompt 
OHIO EXPERIENCE WITH STATE FUNDS, 
Dealing more specifically with the instructive experience of 
the exclusive fund law in Ohio, Prof. M. D. Hammond, a lead- 
ing American economist now at the University of Ohio, has 
written as follows: 
Ever since the Ohio General 8 1911 enacted the fi 
te and nd provided that 3 
losses from accidents to their 


ives against 
ang ig meng into a State fund both the piney al and 
State insurance fund have been under a 
panies ting 1 


attack from t e 8 @ com lability or e 
insurance. So far as workmen's 3 n Ohio is concerned 
this sit PE but 88 eriticism has probably been beneficial, 


however much annoyance it may have caused the State authorities ad- 
ministering the fund and however red it ma 
friends of State accident insurance, has had 
the attention of employers, labor F 
focused on the State sr paa a ke 


have been to — 
ae 72 of k 


the legisla i 
the administration of the fund 


alert, eager to a put suggestion for Increased ad- 
ministrative SA par raga or othr —— in une or of 
3 of ee for 5 „eee — 5 N a making, or 

the general improvement of the dekalle m. At the same 


roe nine 
Mae there has been no fundamental change in e system of rate mak- 


compensation law 


the law for the injured 1 have steadily increased. The law— 
for em overs, when enacted in 1911— 


10015 shied the Bets insurance W to write workmen's com- 


2 55 . 17 the general assembly, with the full approval of 
th the 0 ufacturers’ Association and the 0 F. tion of 
Labor, 2 200 the 8 State . the sole carrier of workmen's en 


to carry their mace risks has 1 

— made Ry a taa . — of the 

penter, On March ere were 952 f-insurers; on July 1, 
322, the number was 429. ‘The number in the State fund on 

the latter date was 28,183. Self-insurance is a legitima umate nige profitable 

employees for r companies whose scale of operations is la and whose 

clently numerous to give a wide distribetion of risks, 

an ‘poses are, in the mete, the 5 compe ne RIN which 

thei own jusurance under the Olio 

carry their own insurance, if permitted to Go's so, even if the law per- 

mitted private insurance companies to write compensation insurance, 


„ contrary to a statement 
rivate ce com- 


ipare elected to carry 
large companies would 


ATTACKS e. . COMMERCIAL INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The 9 have not ceased r hostile 
cism of the Ohio a ‘since they have lost their right to do 
Serger have ao 5 o expecta- 


in other 

as ce and delays in these States 

the adoption of the ea ps State fund plan. Since the State fund 

in Ohio is the “largest carrier of compensation insurance in the 

United States,” it is obviously of great advantage to the private 

companies to Bas 06d 4 3 and 1 tending to show that 
0 


lators 


this fund BAe provea dea. te T revent, ra time at 
least, — spread ot the idea. private i 8 companies do 
in the open in this fig lative cam- 


not, of course, appear 
against the State fund has been A in e names — 
various organizations, Which are apparently acting inde 3 
one another, but even a superficial acquaintance ms their methods 
and personnel always shows eat ,though the volce be that of Jacob 
“the hands are the ds of Bea 
It a not be 3 that ail “the cate of the administration of 
surance has neere or anios mave a£ 
have 


ness 
tween 5 employed a 1 likely to ge in . — vrs 
with injuries received in the course of employment. 

EMPLOYERS ACTIVELY OPPOSED PRIVATE INSURANCE TACTICS. 


association of employes in the State. It is anything but socialistic 
in its tendencies, its officers have t 
— —— of legislation that looked in 
participation by the “the State 2 L or interference b 
— 9 ate Eee industry. Yet this ass tion has, from 
8 eee e Fy one; giron Rip 
T ee e commission administering the act, an 
been, and still is, 5 In its opposition to the efforts of the private 
insurance companies to secure the right to write workmen's compen- 
sation insurance in Ohio, 
The private insurance companies In 


the State with 


Wi 
interest. ition with the State d 


o the expenses of administra- 

On the compete, the result 
will be that only ‘the poor risks will come to the State fund. Such 
risks the private insurance companies do not care to accept or, if 
they do — crime do so only at rates which the would-be insurers 


T 
e Voltec 8 . — Bureau of Labor Statistics bas recently ub- 
No. 801, entitled “Comparison of Workmen's Com- 
pensation Insurance and Administration, which shows that th 


competitive State funds write v little insurance use “ they 

J 0 
o er e fun y 0 80 s 

2 t comes to Dr. Carl Hookstadt, the a r of 


the ssi ratios are as follows: 


com 

an 4 per cent. 

2 555 on i 4 per, stock companies should be ea 
N that State funds are psd managed and t 
o the interests of both em 

seale of operations of the 
the attacks of the insurance companies have 

on this d. 


cent.“ 


R they are inimical 

wor wing to the large 
o fund and its low Sete ster operation, 
largely concentrated 


dee ACTUARIES PRAISH OPERATION OF FUND. 


The earlier attacks, we have seen, were directed against the con- 
stitutionality of the Ohio fund and later against its exclusive feature. 
‘hese atta having failed in the courts, the enemies of the fund 
next began to question its solvency. Even the most ardent advocates 
of private insurance could hardly claim that, as long as the mana- 
ers of a State fund could control rates, there could be any 
83 in the ordinary acceptation of that term, so the claim was 
set up that the actuarial basis on which the fund was opera was 
faulty and that the s be collected under the rates estab- 
lished. w were insufficient to meet claims against the fund and to 
pir Sh sufficient to provide against con contingencies, 
map preclating tbe danger that this if left unanswered would 
create uneasiness in the minds of employers and employees, the 
onto industrial commission decided in 1919 to rns the State insurance 
fund audited and analyzed by actuaries outside the State, and, in order 
to create confidence in the minds of employers, employees, and the 
public in the impartiality-of the investigation, the commission invited 
the State auditor, the secretary. of the Ohio Manufacturers’ Association, 
and the secretary of the Ohio Federation of Labor to act as a committee 
to select the examiners. These gentlemen accepted the responsibility. 
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and named as examiners. the late E. H. Downey, special deputy of the 

Pennsylvania Insurance department, and Miles M. Dawson, co 

actuary of New York 8 8 two gentlemen whose in ty and qualifica- 
co! Doe 


tered the compensation act and trem: 
economy with which the State fund had been administered. 
LARGEST BENEFITS AT LOWEST COST. 

The commission had invited the examiners to offer criticisms of 
the administration and to point out ways in which improvements 
could be made. Doctor Downey offered a number of cciticlams, for 
the most part directed against the niggardly manner in which the 
legislature had made appropriations for the administration of the 
com tion act, but he also called attention to certain weaknesses 


ve, 


in cedure of securing and handling reports of injuries. He 
also made helpful suggestions as to methods which ter 2 01 t- 
ness in settling claims for compensation could be attained. offer: 


ing these criti s, Doctor Downey said 

*In all fairness, it should be added 
State fund, even in respect to promptness of claim settlement, will 
com favorably with the record of any insurance carrier. The 
crit herein made do not imply that the fund is more remiss In 
this matter than other insurance carriers, but only that it is less 

rompt than can fairly be expected of a fund conducted by the State 
or the sole and express purpose of securing the prompt and full pay- 
ment of compensation benefits.” 

The spirit in which these criticisms were received by the commis- 
sion is shown by the fact that the procedure in hand claims was 
so modified that the average inte between the date of injury and 
the date of first yment, which was 55 days in 1919 has since 
been reduced to days in 1922. This, as the report by Doctor 
Hookstadt shows, compares favorably with the best records made in 
other States where either State funds or private companies are made 
a ee eg for the payments. 

t is typical of the methods by which the private insurance com- 

ies have conducted the campa inst the Ohio State fund tha 

a pamphlet recently put out by e publicity bureau maintai: 
or. the casualty companies, these minor criticisms of the administra- 

n of the Ohio fund made in the Downey report are cited throughout 
as thou they were characteristic of that report, and no mention is 
made of the high indorsement of the management of the fund given by 
both Doctor Downey and Mr. Dawson. The latter concludes his review 
of Doctor Downey's findings with the following statement: All told, 
the 15 1 77 and most successful demonstration in this country of the 
possibilities of the largest benefits at the lowest cost from a work. 
men's compensation law has been achieved by the Ohio State industrial 
commission and the management of the Ohio State insurance fund, as 


‘that the record of the Ohio 


OPPOSITION PROPAGANDA “FOR USB IN OTHER STATES.” 

Without entering into an account of the way in which this second 
inves tion was ught about and the way in which the examiner 
was selected and without discussing the question of his 5 
to make such an examination, all of which matters are d 
in a minority report of the legislative committee which 
responsibility for the investigation, we may y e 
reported that in his opinion “ at the time stated the fund was solvent 
and in jon of a substantial surplus.” He criticized the ad- 
ministration of the fund on the follo z grounds: (1) It had not 
maintained a system of control accounts whereby a trial uld 
be taken at any time. (2) It failed to distinguish between the statu- 
tory surplus fund and the 3 surplus available for contingencies 
and. for distribution of dividends, and as a result of this failure the 
statutory surplus fund was allowed to remain at too low a figure. (3) 
No account was taken of the physical condition of an employer's plant 
in the system of rate making. (4) There was undue delay in m: 
prama to injured workmen. last criticism was merely a re — 
ion of that made by Doctor Downey, and the commission was already 
taking steps to er the matter. 

The first three criticisms do not deal with matters which are funda- 
mental in the administration of the law. They have to do with tech- 
nical matters of segonna and actuarial practice, the most 
that can be said for them is that they relate to matters concerning 
which there is genuine disagreement among accountants and actuaries 
as to the correct practice to follow. 

The failure of the legislative committee, to which the report of the 
examiner was present: to make any use of it to secure improvements 
or important changes in the administration of the Ohio fund shows that 
the report was wanted largely for consumption in other States where 
it was used as a basis for arguments against the adoption of the 

rinciple of a State fund. In Minnesota, for example, within a very 
low weeks after the above-mentioned actuary had made his report to 
the Ohio legislative committee, he appeared as an expert before a com- 
mission of the Minnesota Legislature appointed to examine into work- 
men’s compensation, and he there repeated the criticisms he had made 
against the Ohio State fund, but he admitted that in appenring as an 
expert witness he was in the paid service of the Federation of Insur- 
ance Companies, 

“REFORMS” THAT WOULD INCREASE COST. 

Within the past year another investigation—not an actuarial one— 
has been conducted into the workings of the Ohio compensation law, 
and some comparison has been made with the experience with compen- 
sation laws in other States. This investigation has been made by a 
committee of the Cincinnati Chamber of 8 Some of the recom- 


not be discussed here for want of space. Most of them if adopted would 
atly increase h, n to 
— was the object almed at, and it is extremely doubtful if they 


rates 
s given these recommendations 


would secure better results than the 8 system of makin: 
based on experience. The commission 
careful consideration, but has not considered them to have sufficient 
merit to make it worth while to ask from the legislature the additional 
appropriations which would be necessary to put them in force. 
t the recommendations made by the Cincinnati committee to the 
slature, most of them are worthy’ of serious consideration and pos- 


1 

sibly of adoption. Such are the recommendations for an increase in the 
scale of weekly compensation for certain classes of dependents and for 
a reduction of the waiting period. There is merit also in the recom- 
mendation that the employer be relieved of the so-called open liabil- 
ity" which he now faces as a result of employees having the right to 
bring suit under the liability laws, in lieu of making application for 
compensation under the compensation act, in those cases where it is 
claimed that the employer is guilty of willful negligence through failure 
to comply with the safety laws of the State or with the rules which 
the commission may make intended to secure safe working conditions. 
The industrial commission has at various times adopted the valuable 
practice of organismi Committers of employers and employees in each 
of the industries in which accidents are most pay to occur to draw up 
a safety code for that industry, with the expectation of then issuing an 
order panir tbis code in ration as a binding rule of the commis- 
sion. In Ohio rules of the industrial commission have the force and 
effect of statutes. Owing, however, to this open lability to which the 
employer is subject, the commission hesitates to put these safety codes 
into operation, for they would greatly increase the danger which the 
employers run from damage suits under the liability laws. A valuable 
means of lessening accidents is thus not fully used. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the recommendation of the Cincinnati committee that this 
open liability be abolished by legislation is a practicable one. A con- 
stitutional amendment is probably necessary. 

The recommendation that “in order that the commission shall have 
sufficient funds for the efficient operation and for the payment of 
adequate salaries to personnel of those operating the workmen's com- 
pensation act, the expense incident to the ration of the Ohio work- 
men's fund to be borne by the premiums collected, with the exception 
that the salaries of the co ners be paid from the general admin- 
istration fund,” is one that on the face of it appears to have a good 
purpose behind it. There is room for a genuine difference of opini«n 
concerning the wisdom of its adoption. 

COMMERCIAL INSURANCE FEARS GOOD SHOWING OF STATE FUND. 


Most of the valid criticisms made against the administration of the 
State insurance fund have been due to this inability of the commission 
to secure and retain a well-trained force of subordinates large enough to 


secure efficiency in handling for compensation, and 
this was recognized in the report made by Doctor Downey. If the 
expense of operating the fund were cha to the premium account, 


there is no doubt but that the commission could in this way secure 
the funds sufficient for efficient service. But this in turn might lead 
to abuses and extravagance. Politicians would be constantly urging the 
commission to find places for needy friends, since to provide for them 
would make no drain on the publie funds. 

One suspects that the real motive for this recommendation of the 
Cincinnati committee, and for the one which, if N would require 
the commission annually to make a paea inspection of every manu- 
facturing plant, is to be found in the further recommendation of the 
committee that “a Ste ie agar: Plan of competitive compensation 
insurance“ be adopted in Ohio. One does not proceed far in the con- 
sideration of any of the numerous plans for the reform of the Ohio 
workmen's compensation law which emanate from paranes not directly 
concerned with the administration of the law until he discovers the 
loven hoof of the private insurance companies. 

If only the general assembly can be induced to adopt measures 
which will so increase the costs of administering the State fund that 
these costs will approximate the costs of solicitation and administra- 
tion by the stock companies, these companies will not have constantly 
to face in other States the unfavorable comparison which their own 
experience affords to the experience of the Ohio fund whenever the 
question of adopting a State fund comes up for legislative eonsider- 
ation in these States. There is, also, the lingering hope that they may 
be able to thrust their noses into the Obio tent. 

4 CAMPAIGN OF MISREPRESENTATION, 

In conclusion this much may be said with the utmost assurance: 
Whatever may be tbe situation in other States, there is not now in 
Ohio, nor has there been, any widespread demand in recent years to 
take away from the State insurance fund its legal right to be the sole 
carrier of workmen's compensation insurance. The administration of 
that fund is not perfect, and valuable improvements in its adminis- 
tration and in the way of further accident prevention could be made 
if the legislature would be more generous in the appropriations for 
this service. The one serious charge which can be made against the 
administration of workmen's compensation in Ohio is that of political 
interference with its 5 when a change takes place in the 
State administration. e private insurance companies are main 
responsible for this politi 
administration of the State fund 


cease to misrepresent the administration of the Ohio fund and the atti- 
tude of the majority of Ohio empleyers toward that administrati 
nor that y will cease their attacks on the reports of Governmen 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT REPORT, 

I wish now to call attention to the most thorough and com- 
prehensive impartial inquiry yet made in this country into the 
actual operation of the different methods of insurance under 
our workmen's accident compensation laws: - 


The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, under the direction 
of Mr. Carl Hookstadt, has just completed an inves tion of com- 
ensation-insurance systems in 21 States and 2 Canadian Provinees, 
neluded in the investigations were 9 States with exclusive State funds, 
9 with competitive State funds, and 5 with no State funds, 
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„000,000, and the 
ú 000. the whole, comparing the 8 

e best insurance carriers, which Mr. Hookstadt considered the 
fairest method of comparison, “the State funds are su or. The 
are certainly superior as regards cost; they are equal as 
financial security; and they are a little better as regards service.” 

Mr. Hookstadt also found that the dual system of administration 
under a competitive system compared unfavorably with the adminis- 
tration of an exclusive fund. “In a competitive state the commission, 
instead of doing things, sees to it that somebody else does the work. 
The commission supe „ follows up, and checks up the insurance 
carriers who are supposed to make the payments, t takes almost 
as much time and costs as much money and requires as many em- 

loyees to do the follow-up work, if it is to be done adequately, as it 

hoes to do the work originally. * * è In an exclusive-fund State 
accidents are reported to the commission only; under a competitive 
system accidents are reported by the employer to the insurance com- 

ny and also to the commission. Furthermore, under the latter sys- 
em both the insurance company and the commission must receive and 
investigate compensation claims, which results in unnecessary dupli- 
cation of effort. 

The cost of this dual system of administration is emphasized by 
comparison of the total administrative expense in exclusive-fund States 
and in competitive States. The administrative costs of the former 
“are stated in thousands of dollars, whereas the latter run into mil- 
lions. For example, compare the exclusive State fund of Ontario 
88 the competitive- insurance State of California 82,582. 

r the exclusive State fund of Ohio—$279,000—with the com- 
titive-Insurance State of Pennsylvania—$4,866,000—and the private- 
Esurance State of Illinois—$2,876,000. 

The cost of compensation insurance to employers under different in- 

surance systems may be best indicated by the proportion of insurance 


premiums devoted to expenses and profits of the carrier. ‘The aver- 
age expense ratio of stock companies is approximately 374 per cent; of 
mutual companies, about 20 per cent; of competitive State funds, about 
12% per cent; and of exclusive State funds, from 5 to 71 per cent. Un- 


der an exclusive State fund, therefore, the cost to employers would be 
30 per cent less than under stock insurance and 1a per cent less than 
ander mutual insurance. The total saving to insured employers of the 
United States, if all were insured in exclusive State funds, would be 


over $30,000,000 annually. 

225 regards service, * * a comparison of the best mana 
State fund with one of the best mana, private companies shows that 
the best State fund is more prompt in its 3 than the best private 
company. Another significant fact developed by the investigation is 
that 8 employers, whom one would ex 
are no more prompt in respect than either State funds or private 
carriers. As regards liberality of payment, most of the State funds are 
more liberal in this respect than either stock or mutual companies.” 

Investigations of commercial insurance company practices in Illinois 
and New York showed serious underpayments and evasions on the part 
of certain carriers. 

As to security to both employer and employee, Mr. Hookstadt finds 
failure or insolvency “ practically inconceivable as far as the exclusive 
State funds are concerned,” and further, thus far not a ingle injured 
workman has lost one cent of compensation because of the insolvency 
of State insurance funds, competitive or exclusive, nor has any ge 
mutual company become insolvent. On the other hand, there have 
been several disastrous failures of private stock companies during the 
last three or four years. These failures have resulted in hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in unpaid claims.” 


TESTIMONY OF PENNSYLVANIA EXPERT, 

I want to call particular attention to three letters which I 
am inserting in the Recorp from Hon. Harry A. Mackey, chair- 
man of the workmen’s compensation board, department of 
labor and industry of the State of Pennsylvania, for the past 
eight years, to Hon. Frank W. Monperr, of Wyoming, Hon. 
CLYDE N. KELLY, of Pennsylvania, and to myself: 

LETTER TO MR, MONDELL, 


et to pay promptly, 


ass JANUARY 18, 1923. 
Hon. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: At the request of Con CLYDE 
KELLY, of Pennsylvania, some time since I submitted a few of my 
thoughts in rogare to the Fitzgerald bill providing for workmen’s com- 

sation for the District of Columbia. I have been requested by those 
deeply interested in the bill to write directly to you that after a very 
wide experience in compensation matters in Pennsylvania and an im- 

rtial observation of the operation of all insurance carriers, I believe 

t the District of Columbia presents too small a field and the pay 
roll ex re is too limited to make competitive insurance either 
rofitable or attractive. I believe that the institution of a State fund 
gs really essential to successful and economical administration. I 
this with absolute fairness toward all insurance carriers. 
sylvania we have treated them all alike, giving them all a fair field 
and extending favors to none, and with our tremendous industrial un- 
dertakings the field is sufficiently large to guarantee prosperity to them 
all; but with so limited a field as the District of Columbia, a State 
fund could not exist in competition with the other companies and I 
consider a State fund very essential to the thorough and complete 
operation of the law. 

Trusting that you will not consider these observations intrusive or 
a trespass upon your time, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Harry A. MACKEY. 
LETTER TO MR. KELLY. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARD OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


December E, 1922. 
Hon. CLYDE M. KELLY, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am complying with your invitation to 
analyze and criticize the Fitzgerald bill. 

In the first place, I am very much pleased that your act has substi- 
tuted the word “ injury for accident.“ The experience of the States 
that have frankly included industrial diseases in their schedules has 
been negligible as far as increased costs are concerned. 


I have no experience that will justify me in commenting upon the 
inclusion of domestic service. 

As far as including agricultural workers is concerned, I am thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the idea. With modern agricultural imple- 
ments in vogue, there seems to me to be no difference in the risks of 
the farm and the factory. 

Your compensation of 66§ per cent is taken from the majority of the 
States of the Union. 

You have provided a bit HE bt way of bringing adequate compensa- 
tion to the employee who s suffered two partial disabilities and at 
the same time charging his immediate employer with only that dis- 
ability that he suffered while in his employ. 

I am very much interested in your penalty clause, and trust that it 
will stand the test in the courts, for I am very anxious to see one 
included in our Pennsylvania law. We have had some sad experience 
with uncompensated injuries that workmen have suffered while in the 
base «be of irresponsible 8 

y judgment is that the bill is very admirably drawn and its bene- 
fits are properly distributed, 

Insurance: As far as Pennsylvania is concerned, it has always been 
the policy of our board to refrain from advocating any particular form 
of indemnity. We have thus avoided any acrimonious debate. 

In defense, however, of your proposed fund, in view of the limited 
number of employees affected in the District and the rather non- 
hazardous pe ones wy of your employers compared with a State like 
Pennsylvania, I might be pardoned if I indulged in the following sug- 
gestions and criticisms as to the insurance provisions of your bill: 

Our State fund has been very successful, as I heretofore indicated in 
a communication to Congressman FITZGERALD. 

In the District of Columbia, with its limited exposure from the com- 
pensation-insurance standpoint, a competitive State fund could not sur- 
vive, for the obvious reason that it would not be able to secure enough 
premiums to meet its overhead and pay losses and maintain the proper 
reserves, etc. t is inconceivable that only insurance companies 
would be allowed to transact business in the District, the apparent an- 
swer is to have a compulsory State fund. 

I have not been able to find anywhere in the bill that a penalty is 
provided for nonpayment of premium within a reasonable time. It 
seems to me that provision should be made that an employer should be 
compelled to pay a penalty if his premium is not paid within, say, 60 
days from the date bill is rendered. 

It apnears to me that the section of the bill providing 5 per cent 
which should be added each year to the surplus should be changed to 
read “ not over 5 per cent,” as it is entirely probable that there will be 
some years when the entire amount of 5 per cent will not be necessary 
to add to the surplus. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Harry A. Mackey, 
Chairman Pennsylvania Compensation Board. 


LETTER TO MR. FITZGERALD. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, 
WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION BOARD, 
Harrisburg, June 20, 1921, 
Hon. Roy G. FITZGERALD, 


House Committee on District of Columbia, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I understand that at a recent meeting be- 
fore the congressional committee when a compensation and insurance 
act for the District of Columbia was under discussion that some ani- 
madversions were made upon the Pennsylvania State workmen’s insur- 
ance fund by an employee or employees of the bureau of workmen's 
compensation of Pennsylvania that have excited considerable unfavor- 
able comment. 

I have received several letters of inquiry about the correctness of 
any criticisms that were directed against the fund. My attention has 
been called to the matter by Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, who is 
extremely proud of the success of the fund and its achievements under 
this administration. I am writing this letter at his direction and with 
his utmost approval. 

I regret the fact that when I was invited te attend this conference 
= a 8 — from Congressman FocHT, of Pennsylvania, that m 
official duties prevented my accepting the committee's invitation. Ha 
I been able to have been there, we certainly would have had no 
criticism offered on the Pennsylvania State fund. I have not been fully 
advised as to what representations were made 15 — by extracts from 
the newspapers, but I desire to assure the committee that any hostile 
criticism to the fund was gratuitous and personal on the part of those 
who made it, and in no way represented the official opinion of the 
Pennsylvania Workmen's Compensation Board. 

* * * * 


+ > œ While I would decline to gratuitously offer any suggestion 
in regard to the Pennsylvania State fund that might appear as express- 
ing a desire upon my part to further its interests over and above 
those of its competitors, nevertheless, now that it has been assaulted, 
I consider it my duty as one who probably is in the best position in 
Pennsylvania to know of its services to come to its defense. 

The fund was created, as I have stated, by an act of the legislature of 
1915. It was not intended to launch the State of Pennsylvania into 
the insurance business, but the original purpose of the State fund 
was to offer the employers of Pennsylvania protection at cost, where 
the pure premium would not have to be loaded to provide for the 
tremendous overhead expenses that the old-line companies are com- 
pelled to carry. It was also intended to be a regulator of insurance 
rates, and therefore the legislature gave to the State fund, in order 
that it might start under propitious circumstances, the sum of $300,000 
It must be borne in mind that this was not a loan but was abso- 
lutely a e A Likewise, the legislature of 1917, for the same pur- 
pose, gave our State fund $200,000, making a total of $500,000 by two 
succeeding legislatures. 

By the terms of the act the State fund is managed by or is under 
the control of a commission composed of the State treasurer, the 
commissioner of labor and industry, and the insurance commissioner, 
The insurance department of our State a short time ago subjected the 
State fund to a most exhaustive and rigid examination. ts report 
shows that on December 31, 1920, the total assets were $6,048,555. 
It had a total surplus of 52.786.145. This surplus existed after the 
very fullest legal reserve had been set up as against all outstanding 
claims, and at that time this reserve protected every possible con- 
tingency in each case, with obligations that might possibly extend 
into the next 16 years, amounting to $2,126,076. 


1923. 
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The State fund has further protected itself, notwithstanding the 
. reat reserve, by reinsuring its funds as against 
catastrophe that ight involve it in Habili 
$200,000 and $500,000. During 1920 the State fund wrote premiums 
amounting to $3,186,668, and its expense ratio was 10.5 per cent, while 
its claim ratio was 42.6 cent. 

I am only stating the facts, and therefore I will not compare these 
figures with those of other insurance companies—your committee can 
do that. I must state, however, that you will find but one insurance 
carrier doing business in Pennsylvania during that period that wrote 
business at a lower expense ratio, and that was a company whose total 
premiums only amounted to $16,000 for the year. It is only fair for 
me to state also that during that period official figures will show that 
the average expense ratio all insurers of Pennsylvania was 29.3 per 
cent, of participating companies 17.4 per cent, and of stock companies 


38 per cent. 

At the beginning of the present year the State fund gave to the 
State treasurer of Pennsylvania the sum of $500,000 in cash, thus 
handing back to our State treasurer the two presents which the legis- 
lature had given to it. It was able to do this after charging its sub- 
scribers a rate of 10 per cent below the manual, paying a dividend to 
its subscribers each year of 15 per cent, and to its insurers in the 
coal regions, which represents most hazardous risks in industry, 


10 per cent. The State fund is now engaged in paying an extra 
dividend of 15 per cent to all policyholders for the = 1926, making $ 
ders, T cen 


return in cash of 30 per cent to commercial policy 
to coal policyholders, in addition to the 10 per cent lower initial rate, 

Under the system of administration peculiar to Pennsylvania, if 
the injured employee and the employer fail to agree upon certain 
features of the accident, thus precluding them from the possibility 
of executing a 1 agreement, the employee files a claim 
petition with one of our 12 referees, a hearing takes place before 
this particular referee, be either awards compensation or disallows 
the same, then either party can appeal to the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Board (we are really the supreme court of the referee). 
Therefore, we enjoy a constant survey of the work of each insurance 
carrier and self-insurer in the State. We are in touch with labor, 
the employer, the insurance carriers, and the self-insurers. We find 
that the State fund enjoys the most hearty support of organized 
labor, so much so that labor is an advocate of a monopolistic State 
fond. This favorable attitude of the workingman toward the State 
fund must necessarily have been brought about because of pono 
ness of service, liberality of distribution of benefits, and willingness 
to extend medical benen d the limitation of our law. 

I am not raising the standard of the State fund in order to make 
invidious comparison against any imsurance ers of our State. We 
have had trouble with none and have been accorded cheerful coopera- 
tion by all. What I have written has been 7 ag by a desire to 
do justice to the Pennsylvania State fund and as a response to many 
requests so to do. I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
Harry A. MACKEY, 
Chairman Workmen’s Compensation Board of Pennsylvania. 


VIEWS OF LABOR. 


Hon. Warren E. Tarbell, of the Massachusetts Senate, a good 
friend of our colleague, Mr. Tague, has collected the opinions 
of some prominent representatives of labor on workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance. 8 

John P. Frey, secretary of the committee on resolutions of 
the American Federation of Labor, says: 


In considering the matter of providing compensation for the victims 
of industrial accidents, there are three elements which we should con- 
sider, namely, the employer, the employee, and the State or society. 
‘These are the only elements that are necessarily inyolved in the matter 
and no other element has a right to demand recognition in whatever 
plan might be adopted to accomplish this purpose. The ambulance- 
chasing lawyer and the professional insurance adjuster were the twin 
evils of the old system. The methods in the old days were so odious, 
both to the workers and to the public, that if we adopt any form of 
workmen's compensation lew that re one of these two agencies, 
we are not going to accomplish the results that we hope for and have 
a right to expect. 

. THE OHIO LAW, 


In connection with the administration of the Ohio workmen’s com- 
sation law, the Industrial Commission of Ohio about two years ago 
1919) issued & circular in which the statement was made that if the 
employers of Ohio had be ng premiums into the State insurance 
fund at ths ma rate — re Tork — 5 the — nee —— nies ere 
charging the employers of New Yo ey would have paid more than 
“700,000 a year more. Carl Hookstadt, of the Federal Labor Bureau, 
ast year made an investigation of insurance companies and State funds 
in connection with the administration of the workmen’s compensation 
laws in various States. In his report Mr. Hookstadt states that ex- 
clusive State funds are far superior to any other insurance carrier, He 
also states that if the employers of the United States had been payin 
remiums into exclusive State fonds it would have meant a saving o 
30,000,000 a year to these employers. 
Now, this $30,000,000 is a burden on industry. It must be paid out 
of the wealth created in industry. It is true the employers pay the 
reminms in the first instance, but ultimately the consumer pays tt. I 
lieve, therefore, it will do the employers more good, and I know it 
will do society more good if they put this $30,000,000 into the pay 
envelope of thelr empio ees or allow the consumers of their products to 
; 5 benefits of i to put it into the coffers of insurance com- 
nies. 
— 


Matthew Woll. vice president of the American Federation of Labor 
and also president of the International Council of Printing Tradesmen : 

“Contrary to the opinions of some men, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor unequivocally indorses ce upon which the Ohio 
workmen’s compensation law is founded and certainly approves that 
legislation as a model law to be followed tm all other States.” 


James Duncan, of Quincy, Mass., first vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor and also international president of the Granite 
Cutters’ International Union: 


“In the best judgment of the great American Federation of Labor 
after much study, consideration, and attention had been given the sub- 
12528 the American Federation of Labor stands firmly and squarely in 
— . s one workmen’s compensation law as a model for operation 

0 . 


Daniel Tobin, of Cambridge, Mass., treasurer American Federation of 
Labor, also general president International Brotherhood Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, and Helpers: 

My opinion is that it is (Ohio compensation law) the best work- 
men’s compensation law that we have in any State in the country.” 


Jacob Fischer, vice president American Federation of Labor and in- 
ternational secretary-treasurer Barbers’ International Union: 

We favor workmen's compensation insurance for every State and we 
think the Ohio law the best of any State.” 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


Whereas the American Federation of Labor at its last annual conven- 
tion unanimously indorsed the Ohio workmen’s compensation law and 
bs. sri each affiliated State federation to seek similar legislation ; 


sembled, a 
urge the o 
work for the adoption of workmen's compensation legislation modeled 
— that form now in operation in the State of Ohio: And be it fur- 


er 
Resolved, That a y of this resolve be sent by our secretary to each 
—— federation and central labor council at the close of this conven- 
n. 
THE COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


As I said before, I think it is very important that Members 
become familiar with the report by the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia, which on February 8, 1922, recommended 
the passage of my bill, 

The committee in its report said: 


This bill is intended to remedy the situation arising from the 
failure of Congress thus far to provide a workmen’s com sation 
ny tor upward of 100,000 private employees in the of 

umbla. 

Forty-three States, in addition to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
have now substituted more or less enlightened workmen's compensa- 
tion laws for the outworn theory of employers’ liability, to the mutual 
benefit of capital and labor, with resultant Increase of harmony in 
industrial relations. Five States oy 5 to wit, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida, have failed to pass such 
a law. Congress has already signified its approval of the compensa- 
tion principle by enacting in 1916 an accident compensation law for 
civilian emple of the United States, and later extended it to the 
District’s public employees. The Government now extends protection 
v pet A its own employees, of whom 75,000 are in the District 
0 um 

Private e in the District have not only been overlooked 
in the gene march of compensation progress but are also under the 
peculiar disadvantage of g without the scant protection of an 
eee Hability statute or accident 8 

the District there are, according to reliable estimates, about 
108,000 wageworkers in private employment who need the protection 
of this measure. As nearly as can determined these workers suffer 
over 5,000 disabling accidents and approximately 40 fatal injuries 
ly. According to reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
i the year 1920 shopmen of the Washington Terminal Railroad Co. 
alone suffered 184 accidents which resulted in incapacity for three days 
— private — ite” Fine RT. = we suit fe aaa A ee 
or private charity or u one of a ‘or under the 
outworn and discredited rules of the common law. 

The industries of the District to be covered by this bill include, to 
mention only the more hazardous, one steel mill, two paper factori 
numerous laundries, building operatio. and the street railways 
railroad terminals. Cases were related to the committee in which 
drivers of delivery wagons in the District, although seriously injured, 
went without recompense. There were others skilled in building 
construction maimed for life and reduced to the job of watchman 
who could not recover a cent because they had “assumed the risk.” 
And it was testified that helpless widows and children of men crushed 
in the freight yards, not a stone's throw from our legislative halls, 
have been, in the absence of a protecting 9 law, thrown 
upon the community prac penniless, The District Committee 
believe that to permit such conditions to continue at our very doors 
would shock the best sense of every Member of Congress. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL TESTED BY EXPERIENCE, 


Every important provision of the bill here presented has been tested 
through pracie 9 8 of our 46 reas nee accident 
compensation laws, 0 where compensation legis- 
lation is now practically universal. = 


EMPLOYEES COVERED, 


All employees except casual workers whose employment is not in 
course 1 the trade, business, profession, or occupation of the —.—— 
will be eligible to a on benefits under this bill. This feature 
is patterned after the New Jersey law, which has long given satisfac- 
tion, being the first American gtk omega law to into effect and 
stay in effect. The committee believes that to exclude any clasg of 
worker other than “ casuals" would be fallacious, for the reason that 
there is no industry unattended by danger. To the farm laborer, care 
of live animals and work with modern labor-saving machinery consti- 
tutes a hazard, while fire, bolling water, climbing stepladders and stair- 
ways, su domestic service to appreciable hazard. It is obvious 
that the hazard varies in different lines of work, and, therefore, that 
the amount of insurance premium will vary. In all cases the fact of 
occupational injury should be the test of the need for protection under 
an accident compensation law. 
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INJURIES COVERED. 


All injuries sustained in the course of employment, except self-in- 
flicted injuries, are covered and defined to include disease arising out 
of and in the course of employment. This follows the principle already 
sanctioned by Congress in the Federal employees’ compensation law 
and by the laws of California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 
It is now generally recognized that occupational diseases arising from 
daily employment in the handling of poisonous products are just as 
truly industrial injuries and just as deserving of compensation as 


many more spectacular accidents. For this reason the word “ injury“ 
has been v throughout this bill in place of the narrower term “ acci- 
dent.” It is believed that few cases of occupational disease will arise 


in the District, but such as may occur will included in the protec- 
tion of this Dill 


MEDICAL CARE. 


In Providing. fully for such medical care as the nature of the injury 
may require the committee again follows the Federal employees’ com- 

nsation law, as well as no less than 15 other jurisdictions as to al- 
owanee for medical treatment and 15 as to period of treatment. Ex- 

rience has shown that inadequate medical care is poor economy, às 
t is 1 to result in prolonging the period of disability for which 
compensation must be paid. Furthermore, in States where the amount 
allowed for medical care is limited, there appears to be a tendency on 
the part of physicians to charge the maximum. It is believed by the 
committee that economy is served by providing proper medical care, 
leaving charges to the discretion of the commission. 


WAITING PERIOD. 


Although medical care is always provided from the date of injury, 
it is not customary to pay cash compensation for the first few days 
of disability. This bill follows accepted practice in providing for a 
“waiting period,” as the days immediately following the injury dur- 
ing which no cash compensation is paid are called. A waiting period 
of three days is believed sufficient to discourage trivial claims. This 
is In accord with the Maryland and Utah statutes, as well as the com- 
Prenon act enacted by Congress covering public employees in the 

ct. 
SCALE OF COMPENSATION. 


Beginntug with the fourth day of 2 injured N ak ge are 
to receive 661 per cent of wages 5 disab lity. This standard has 
already been adopted by Congress and by 11 other laws, while in four 
additional States the scale is 65 per cent, or practically the same. 


WEEKLY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM, 


A maximum weekly limit of $25 is no more than adequate. Oregon 
has established an upper level of $22.50, and in California, Hawaii, 
Missouri, North Dakota, and New York the limit is $20 or more. 

There is also a minimum weekly limit below which compensation 
shall not go unless the injured employee’s weekly wages are less. 
Seven dollars as a weekly minimum is regarded as conservative and 
exists also in Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming. Some laws are even more liberal than what is here recom- 
mended, the weekly minimum being as high as $7.50 in South Dakota, 

7.69 under the Federal employees’ law, $8 in Maryland, Minnesota, 
ew York, and Oklahoma, while in Illinois it is $10 if there are de- 
pendents, 
BURIAL BENEFIT, 


Most laws allow in addition a modest sum to cover burial expenses, 
The sum here recommended, “not to exceed $150,” is the same as is 
allowed in Alaska, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia. This 
is believed to be adequate, although it has been exceeded in Idaho, 
Maine, Michigan, and Rhode Island, where $200 is allowed: 


ADMINISTRATION, 


This bill sets up no new machinery. It is provided that the alread 
existing United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, which 
for more than five years past has satisfactorily administered compen- 
sation for Federal employees and for the past two years has also 
administered Gees sep for the District’s public employees, shall 
administer the act. The commission is well qualified, and as the num- 
ber of employees to be covered will be compared to the total 
number of employees now handled by the commission, the committee 
believes that both efficiency and economy will be served by placing the 
oy enna of this act in the hands of such an experienced com- 
mission, 
REHABILITATION, 


Recognizing that cash compensation is far inferior to restored earn- 
ing power, the committee has recommended that the commission assist 
industrial cripples to obtain appropriate 8 education, and em- 
poorer and that they cooperate with the Federal Board for Voca- 
ional Education for this purpose. 


“COMPENSATION THE EXCLUSIVE REMEDY FOR THE EMPLOYED. 


Compensation under this measure is made the exclusive remed 
injured employees or for their dependents in case of death, and the 
employer who contributes to the fund is relieved from all liability for 

rsonal injuries or death sustained by his employees. If he fails to 
nsure, be may be sued by the employee, and in such case can not 
avail himself of the common-law defenses of contributory negligence, 
fellow servant, or assumption of risk. 


INSURANCE, 


In creating rights and obligations which will extend over a long 
ported of time it is necessary to surround them with safeguards for 
fillment. Compensation payments to dependent children often con- 
tinue for 10 or more Tn and an employer who is well able to pay 
a compensation award to-day may meet with unforeseen reverses to- 
morrow. To protect dependent beneficiaries against such contingencies, 
practically every American compensation law contains a provision 
requiring employers to insure their compensation 2 
0 bin which we recommend is a compulsory compensation insur- 
ance act. The committee believes that it is because many have failed 
to distinguish between this t of compensation act and the ordinar 
elective type of act that much misunderstanding as to the best meth 
of Insurance has arisen. Under a compulsory compensation act, such 
as this, employers will be at the mercy of commercial insurance com- 
ies unless Congress in creating the obligation to insure at the same 
provides an opportunity to insure at a reasonable cost, 


for 
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All but four of the compulsory compensation acts in the United 
States establish. compensation insurance funds to protect employers 
against exorbitant charges (Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, No. 275, p. 14), and it has been thought advisable 
to do so here. 

INSURANCE ASSESSMENTS SIMILAR TO TAX. 


Discussion of the insurance fund has been befogged by talk of the 
“ Government going into business.” This phrase is inapplicable. In the 
leading case upholding the constitutiona 17 of the compulsory. insur- 
ance type of law (Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 U. S., 219) 
the United States Supreme Court gave its opinion that the assessments 
which employers are required to pay are in the nature of an “ occupa- 
tional tax” levied against industry to provide payments to those dis- 
abled in employment. We are 8 of the opinion that a State, in 
the exercise of its power to 54 such legislation as reasonably is dcemed 
necessary to promote the health, safety, and general welfare of its 

ople, may regulate the carrying on of industrial occupations that 
requently and inevitably produce personal injuries and disability with 
consequent loss of earning power—and may require that these human 
losses shall be charged against the industry, either directly or by pub- 
licly administering the compensation and distributing the cost among 
the industries affected by means of a reasonable ayers of occupation 
taxes. (Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington, 243 U. S. 243.) In other 
the Government acts merely as a collecting and disbursing 
agency. To turn this task of collecting employers’ obligatory contribu- 
ons over to an agency conducted for profit would hark back to the 
days when taxes were farmed out for private gain. 


COMPETITION COSTLY AND WASTEFUL, 


Unlike States with compulsory laws, most of those States having 
elective compensation laws have permitted insurance companies to 
carry whatever part of the risk they could secure. An official investiga- 
tion into the relative merits of State funds and commercial insurance 
companies, conducted under direction of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, showed that the latter are more costly, they give no 
greater security, and they are somewhat inferior as regards service 
rendered. (Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p: 188.) 

At bearings before the committee the represeùtative of insurance 
companies testified that of the premium charged by insurance com- 
panies about 371 per cent is u in overhead expenses, only 62) per 
cent reaching the beneficiaries. In other words, in making op their 
pie charges, to every dollar of benefits which they expect to nee 8 
nsurance companies add a charge of 60 cents for expenses. e 
premium charges are apportioned approximately as follows: 


Per cent. 

Aeguidition -totins naia ie rn . — 173 
Home office expense 3 we 
„ — 9 
Claim adjustment ᷑•“Cꝓ7 7 
Inspections 2 
Total overhead expenses 37 
Benefits: paid: for injurii n ⁰2 —' 62 


In exclusive State funds the first three items are eliminated, They 
have, moreover, been able to reduce their other expenses to an average 
of 74 per cent of premium charges (Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p. 144), ap- 
portioning the premium as follows: Ai 


Per cent. 
Total overhead expenses LESS E EA ETET Tà 
Benefits paid for ines 921 


A competitive State fund can not entirely eliminate acquisition ex- 
pense, but even so its record for economy far ex s that of casualty 
companies. In Pennsylvania, the home of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the competitive State fund has maintained an expense ratio of 
only 10.5 per cent, as compared with 38 per cent for the stock com- 

nies. e Pennsylvania fund has made the good record of accumu- 
ating a surplus of th, Rigas ct $3,000,000 and paying back to the 
State $500,000 originally advanced to the fund. e chairman of the 
Pennsylvania workmen’s compensation board, in a letter to the com- 
mittee, states that the fund “ was able to do this after charging its sub- 
scribers a rate of 10 per cent below the manual, paying a dividend to its 
subscribers each year of 15 per cent, and to its Insurers in the coal re- 
gions, which represents the most hazardous-risks in ENRE T ay per 
cent. The State fund is now engaged in paying an extra dividend of 
15 per cent to all policyholders for the year 1920, making a return in 
cash of 30 per cent to commercial policyholders, 25 per cent to coal 
policyholders, in addition to the 10 per cent lower initial rate.” 

That part of the premiums collected from employers which is 
used up in overhead expenses, and therefore never reaches the work- 
men, is called the expense ratio. This expense ratio affords the 
simplest means of summing up the relative expenses of stock com- 
panies and State funds. e expense ratios given in the following 
table show conclusively the economy which may be gained by the in- 
surance fund method of carrying the workmen's compensation risk : 


Comparative expense ratios. 


Average pro- | Average pro- 


portion of ion of 
premiums used eck i 
which reaches 


Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, 
p. 144. 


In Ohio, where the exclusive fund has been in force for some years, 
the expense ratio is less than 3 per cent. 

Indeed, 80 t is the economy of the fund method of insurance, and 
especially the exclusive fund, which because of the small coverage the 
committee deems best for the District of Columbia, that, after the 


nn —: —.—.;˙ —Tr.—. ðèͤcy — — — 
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investigation mentioned above, the investigator for the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reached the conclusion that “ had ever, 
compensation State essed an exclusive State fund and had a 
employers carrying compensation insurance insured therein, it would 
have saved these employers in the zene 1919 at least poten eg 
(Monthly Labor Review Pie United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 


ties, December, 1920, p. 144.) 

With the exclusive Find it is therefore possible for the committee to 
plan for compensation on a liberal scale with the assurance that the 
expense to the employer will be no greater than in certain States which 
have a less liberal compensation law but a more expensive method of 
insurance. 

FUND ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


The insurance-fund method has also recommended itself because of 
its absolute security. Not a single employee has lost one cent of 
compensation through the financial failure of State funds. In fact, 
insolvency is practically inconceivable because if premium income is 
insufficient it ts only necessary to increase the rates. (Monthly Labor 
Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, 
p. 154.) This bill provides for a reinsurance of the fund so that 
security against an unusual catastrophe is provided. Insurance com- 

anies, on the other hand, must commend themselves to customers and 
n spite of 0 isn are often tempted to reduce rates below the 


margin of 8 
Counsel for the Lockwood Investigating Commission in New York 
bases his conclusion that private companies should be barred out 
of the field of workmen’s compensation insurance on the ground that, 
{inasmuch as the State very proper! compels the employer to take 
out this class of insurance, it should provide the insurance and thus 
prevent the employer from being exploited as he now is for private 
profit,” and says that “numerous instances were put into the record 
where the stock companies, instead of maintaining the rate fixed by 
agreement with the State fund and the mutuals, have cut the rate in 
half to large investors, thus repudiating the fundamental principle of 
rate making.” If rates approved as the minimum necessary for 
safety are undercut to gain patronage there can be no security for 
either employer or injured workman. * The failure of such com- 
nies as the Guardian Casualty & Guo Co. of Utah, the Casualty 
o. of America, and the Commonwealth Bonding & Insurance Co. of 
Texas resulted in thousands of dollars of unpaid compensation claims, 
In those States in which the law held both the 9 and insurer 
individually Hable these losses had to be met 3 e employers, In 
other States, in which employers are relieved of further liability when 
insured, the injured claimants were the sufferers. The legislature of 
California appropriated between $60,000 and 70,000 of public money 
pay in full the larger claims of injurec employees because of 
the bankruptcy of the Commonwealth 5 Insurance Co. of 
Texas. Many smaller claims have not yet n taken care of. 
(Month! Labor Review, of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, December, 1920, p. 153.) 
STOCK COMPANIES INIMICAL TO INJURED WORKMEN. 


The insurance companies before the committee stressed the con- 
tention that the excessive cost of insurance in private companies is 
ustified by the “service” rendered. The committee fails to find merit 
in this contention. 

As regards claim-investigation service, the work of the insurance 
claim agent, so far as it is impartial, only duplicates the work of the 
commission’s investigators, The commission must supervise and check 
up payments by insurance companies in any event, and it takes 
almost as much time and costs as much money and requires as many 
employees to do the follow-up work if it is to be done adequately as 
it does to do the work originally.” (Monthly Labor Review of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p. 138.) 
Under the insurance-fund plan, the facts need be investigated by only 
one body, I. e., the commission. 

Compensation laws are primarily for the benefit of injured workers, 
and if part of what is listed by insurance companies as claim-adjustment 
expense is used in defeating claims, what is service“ from the view- 

3 nt of the insurance corporation may not always be “ service" for 
Phe employee. The Connor inyestigation in New York State disclosed 
“ underpayments on the pan of insurance companies and self-insurers " 
which between 1915 and 1919 “deprived injured employees and their 
dependents of about HAON (Dawson, State Accident Insurance 

n 


ica, p. 6 erpayments by insurance companies were like- 
A 5 an . tion conducted ey. the industrial com- 
mission in Illinois. ( ritten reports furnished to United States 


Bureau of Labor Statistics by Illinois Industrial Commission.) In view 
of these facts, the 7 per cent of premiums which insurance companies 
assert is necessary to maintain a proper claim-adjustment service can 
not safely be regarded as service to those whom these laws are designed 


tect, 
= to promptness of yments, the investigator of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found that, although no clear distinction could be 
drawn on a basis of promptness of payment between the average State 
fund and the average casualty company, the best State fund has a 
better record as to promptness of payment than the "y best insur- 
ance company.” (Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p. 148. 

So far as service in promoting safety work is concerned, State funds 
have been less satisfactory, partially because this work has been under- 
taken by other State departments. Since insurance companies do not 
claim that safety work accounts for more than 2 per cent of their ex- 
penditures, however, this one element of superiority can hardly justify 
their claim that their great excess in cost over State funds represents 
superior service rendered. State funds can afford to double their ex- 
penses for safety work and still spend about 30 per cent less on 
overhead expenses than casualty companies. 

INSURANCE FUND SELF-SUPPORTING. 

The Government will not subsidize the Insurance fund by paying its 
administrative expenses. The bill provides that all the expense of 
administering the fund is ultimately be paid out of pane income, 
In other words, the fund is to be entirely self-supporting. 

INSURANCE FUND DESIRED BY WORKERS, 


Representatives of the American Federation of Labor and of labor 
organizations within the District pe before the committee in 
support of this bill and in denunciation of any compensation bill in 
which private insurance should be permitted to take pat In the 
light of underpayments by Insurance companies disclosed by the 
Connor investigation in New York and the industrial commission in 
auno this distrust of insurance companies by workingmen is not 
cult to understand, 
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INSURANCE FUND FAVORED BY EMPLOYERS. 

Employers who have experienced the advantages of State-managed 
workmen's compensation insurance have also become its enthusiastic 
supporters. C. C. Colt, vice president of the First National Bank of 
Portland, Oreg., says of the compensation insurance law that it “ has 
saved employers and 


insured unfortunates thousands of dollars.“ 


(Monthly Bulletin of the Industrial Insurance Department of Wash- | 


ington.) In Ohio the manufacturers’ association bas repeatedly ex- 
roves satisfaction with the insurance fund. 


g region on the border. between West Virginia and Virginia find the 


insurance fund of West Virginia so advantageous that they headed a 


movement to have a similar fund established in Virginia. In Cali- ` 
fornia, where the State fund is in competition with private companies, 
the State fund has given employers so much greater satisfaction that 
it has secured more than one-third of the entire business of the State, 

Insurance funds are the rule in Canada, where they are the ex- 
elusive method of insurance in six out of the nine Provinces. Two 
years ago employers and employees in Manitoba, being dissatisfied 
with a statute permitting insurance by pnra companies, joined in 
securing its repeal and in the enactment of a new law providing for an 
exclusive insurance fund and more liberal benefits. 


INSURANCE FUNDS TESTED BY EXPERIENCE OF 18 STATES. 


j} 

In this country State insurance funds have been established in | 
Ohio, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, North Dakota, Porto Rico, West 
Virginia, oming, ew York, Pennsylvania. aryland, Michigan, 
California, Colorado, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho, and in 
the first eight of these this is the exclusive method of insurance. 


CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MAKE INSURANCE FUND 
DESIRABLE, 


For the comparatively small area and the limited number of em- 
ployees (about 108,000) to be covered by this legislation in the District 
of Columbia, the exclusive fund is especially recommended. A com- 

titive fund, such as those which, in some of the larger areas, share 
he business with private agencies, might not, with so limited a num- 
ber of employees to be protected, have sufficient aerate |] to make it a 
sound proposition. This but accentuates the desirability of making 
the District fund the one method of supplying all this new protection 
both to the employers as a whole and to all employees. Such a fund 
will be in effect a mutual organization for the pu of meeting a 
newly created insurance obligation in the most secure and the most 
economical way. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY, 


This type of legislation has been upheld as constitutional by our 
highest court—especially in Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington (243 
U. S. 219) and in other respects by N. Y. C. R. R. Co, v. ite (243 
U. S. 18 j—and it is not expected that anyone will now seriously 
question the authority of the legislature to place a compensation 
measure on the statute books. 


PRESENT LOCAL CONDITIONS, 

A more recent investigation of conditions within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia by Irene S. Chubb brings out strikingly the 
need for this legislation. : 

In her report she writes: 


The principle of workmen's accident compensation was almost uni- 
versally adopted in America a decade ago. Congress also extended 
this protection to public employees—both of the deral Government 
and of the District of Columbia. 

But the strange assumption apparently persists amon 
gressmen that private employments in the District of 
not hazardous, 

To throw an up-to-date light on this question the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation 5 made new 8 The numerous 
human experiences collected in Washington read like a chapter out of 
the dark past, but they are very real right now to many industrious 
families living almost under the shadow of our National Capitol. 

Congress has not only failed to provide for the 100,000 private 
employees within the District of Columbia a workmen's compensation 
law; Congress in all the years has neglected to enact even an em- 

loyer’s liability statute, and there is not even an accident-reporting 
aw. When injured these employees are therefore uliarly help! 
since, without any of the usual aids to recovery of damages, they mus 
sue under the harsh, outgrown, and archaic rules of the common law. 

As to the needs of the Fitzgerald compensation bill, carefully drafted 
to meet the peculiar conditions within the District, let the following 
typical cases speak to you: 8 

CASE NO, 1. 


“Steam fitter crushed by falling radiator—Widow receives no com- 
ponent : On September 25, F. B. was installing a 1,600-pound radiator 
n 


some Con- 
‘olumbia are 


the Rige National Bank when it fell and so completely crushed his 
chest, back, and legs that he died within two days. After paying hos- 
without resources and has 


ital bills the widow was left practicall, 
Rees forced to go to work to support herself. 
collected money to pay the funeral ex ses. All Mrs. B. has received 
from the employer an offer of $100. The employer's insurers den 
ability, and if the widow gets reasonable payment she will be for 

o sue. 


The Steam Fitters’ Union 


CASE NO. 2. 

“Employee’s |} is crushed while moving piano—Forced t k 
e May 23 a plano, which R. H. was helying to move, fell on 
his leg, causing a double fracture. He was in a hospital two months 
and le to work for three months longer. As his copiare ref 
compensation he was forced to seek charitable relief during this period, 
He will never be able to resume heavy work.” 

CASE NO, 3. 

“ Wagon driver totally disabled by accident; famil 
An accident while hauling a load of barrels in cember, 1917, has 
made T. C. a wheel-chair invalid for life. He is so helpless that it 
would be unsafe for his wife to go out to work and leave the four 
young children in his care. The employer pau for moving them and 

aye them a month’s rent, $16, and then disclaimed further responsi- 
bility. The family is ‘on charity. 
CASE NO. 4. 

“ Painter's foot amputated after fall from scaffold; receives no compen- 
sation: T. B., while painting a house late in October, fell from a scaf- 
fold, injuring his ankle so badly that the foot had to be amputated, 


forced on charity: 


Employers in the min- | 
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His employer tried to shift responsibility to an alleged subcontractor 
and paid nothin Meanwhile, aside from $100 contributed by the 
Painter’ Union, the only meney coming to su rt his wife aa five 
children is the earnings of the eldest daughter, $16.50 a week.” 

CASE NO, 5. 

“ Packing-house 8 kllled—widow and eight children forced. 
upon charity: On June 26, 1919, G. B. was going by motor cycle on an 
errand for his employer when he collided with a truck wh stalled 
ahead of him. He was killed. He left eight children and a wife who 
was at the time pr t and practic: iy destitute. The packing 
house diselaimed unbilfey but, during the first few months, took up 
several collections among Mr. B's fellow employees. For two years 
the family was dependent on one charitable organization which then 
turned them over te another.” 


CASE NO. 6, 


“Carpenter totally disabled for life by fall—received no compen- 
sation: On December 29, 1920, E. L. was working on the Grace Dodge 
Hotel. A barricade was removed, unknown to him, and he fell three 
stories, suffering seven breaks in one leg, nine in the other, a broken 
arm, a dislocated spine, a rupture, and dislocation of both knees. He 
was in a hospital three months and unable to work for a year and a 
half. His employers have not paid him a cent. Now he tries to 
work for his wife and three little girls, but—‘It is so hard. What 
work I do is in agony. BORED aE S A da gpg wm zag tote 
33 years old, and turning rom w ing. God knows I want 
to see others get ates for I did not.’ e Carpenters’ Union has 
helped out with $50 and Mrs. L. has been forced to go to work to 
hat little Mr, L. is able to earn.” 
CASE NO. 7. 
* Electrician electrocuted by live wire—Widow receives no yl eee 
tion: On October 18 the lights in the Mount Pleasant section failed. 
The Potomac Electric Power Co. sent J. M. to find the difficulty. While 
searching in a manhole he touched a live wire and was electrocuted 
instantly. In spite of J. M.’s 20 years of service the company has not 
aid the widow a cent. At her age it is improbable that she will ever 
able to support herself.” 


eke out w 


CASB NO. 8. 


“ Electrician kilted by fall from derrick—Widow and babe uncompen- 
sated : On Oetober 13 R. H. was working on electric crane 50 feet above 
ground. Just after he bad finished his work and lowered his tools, he 
fell and was instantly killed. He left a widow and a little girl of 4. 
The employer was insured nor was he liable at common law.” 


CASE NO. 9. 


=" Carpenter loses eye when hit by flying nail head—Receives no com- 
pensation: On January 6, as C. B. was driving a nail, the head flew 
off and cut his eye so seriously that the eye had to be removed. He 
was in the hospital two weeks and unable to work for three months— 
a serious lay off for a man with wife and four young children. Yet 
his bar og Se paid. him no sation. He was forced to seek help 
from the carpenters’ union, which gave him $50.” 

CASE NO. 10. 


“ Laundress's arm crushed by mangle, receives no compensation: 
B. W., while working in the laundry of the Columbia Hospital had her 
arm ca t in a mangle and erushed so badly that it had to be ampu- 
tated below the elbow. Although cared for as a charity patient at the 
hospital, she has never been compensated for the loss of her arm.“ 


CASE NO. 11. 


“ Painter's legs and back disabled by fall, receives no compensation: 
C. K., while pa nting a church fell and so injured his back and legs 
that he was i 


for about nine months. An expensive operation 


was n for his recovery. His employer disclaimed responsibility. 
To help this case the painters’ union took up several collections and 
the neighbors raffled embroidery.” 

CASE NO. 12. 


“ Scoop driver thrown and leg mashed by horse, forced to seek 
charity: While steering a horse-drawn scoop t February, T. G. was 
thrown under the horse, knocked unconscious, and leg badly injured. 
‘The ag to compensate him. e out of work he went 
heavily into debt to pay the doctor, and his wife and four little children 
were given aid by a table organization. Fear of getting further 
behind drove him back to work in three weeks, but nine mon later 
his leg still painus him. And he is still paying off the debts.” 

CASE NO. 18. 


“Carpenter totally disabled for life—induced to sign release for 
700: On August 26, 1921, J. McD. was working on a scaffold when it 
roke down. He beige Pape with a compound fracture just above the 
ankie joint. Be was in hospital one month, unable to do any work 
for a year, and has been certified by two docters as unable ever to 
resume his trade. In the 3 an adjuster offered him $700 and 
induced bim to believe that his bills would be pad and an easy Job 
vided. To his amazement * the employer stop coming around with 
cream and fruit the moment my name went on what I understand 
now was a release.’ To nap meet the living expenses of Mels wife 
and eight children the local carpenter’s union allowed him $70, and 
* total disability’ was awarded by his national union—a sum depend- 
ent upon len of membership. To pay the hospital bill of $87 
doctor's bills of $135, and $2 a visit to a chiropractor, McD. was forced 
to mortgage me. 

These are only a few of the many cases which could be cited. In- 
Tah Of futon soomeuears SAIN be Cobtrens. the PaA AE AOTT 
mont er u e Hst o ent 
widows and chidren and s Aprene cripples will grow longer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts has 
five minutes re 4 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio says that the principal opponents to this bill are the in- 
surance companies. Why should not they be? It means the 
entering wedge to the destruction of private insurance in this 
country. Suppose that this bill was for the purpose of pro- 
viding that the Government should be the purchaser of all the 
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cotton in this country, of all the wheat in this country, and all 
the grain in this country, absolutely wiping out all of this char- 
acter of private business, why should not these gentlemen thus 
engaged be opposed to it? Every socialist in this House will 
vote for this bill; every person with socialistic tendencies may 
support it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I would like to say to my 
friend a majority of this House, not socialists, will also sup- 
port this legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I have a very serious doubt about 
that. It absolutely means socialism in Insurance eventually 
and can mean nothing else. I can not yield further. It means 
establishing here what has helped to undermine Russia and de- 
stroy her as a Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the difference—— 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. It means what is now undermining 
and destroying Germany as a Government. It means that we 
will be, if you will just listen to these insidious demands in 
reference to the protective methods asked for by that class. and 
this class, a government of paternalism. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I can not. Why, we are just simply 
tending toward socialism faster, if you please, than Russia did 
10 years ago. Faster, if you please, than Germany did five 
years ago. Why should we take over this business unless we 
are going to take over all character of insurance, and that is 
what it means. It means the destruction of the independent 
private insurance industries of this country, and it is not a 
very far step from that to Government ownership of everything, 
paternalism pure and simple. No one but a believer in State 
socialism can support this measure if he understands all its 
provisions. It provides that every character of relationship, 
within a certain degree shall come within its provisions as its: 
beneficiaries. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Gentlemen, can it be possible that 
this. country, which is now trying to hold up what there is of 
stability in this world, is going to listen and yield to an appeal 
which has been and is the destroying force of Europe? We 
have been going a long ways in this direetion, I will admit, but 
the time has come now when there should be a halt, and when 
the gentleman from Washington tells me that there is going to 
be a lot of people who have not socialistic tendencies who will 
vote for this bill, I want to say to that gentleman, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, that whoever does so is lending aid and com- 
fort to the doctrine of socialism. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will yield. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I helped to frame a law 
somewhat similar to this in the State of Washington which has 
worked out very satisfactorily, and they have it in the gentle- 
man's own State of Indiana, and in 43 States of the Union. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Those are compensation laws and 
not State insurance laws. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. We do not think your State 
and my State are socialistic. : 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. This tendency is prevailing very, 
very rapidly. I want to say to the gentleman from the State of 
Washington that it is time that those who are standing for 
things that are American, standing for things that are stable, 
standing for things that means the stabilization of the world, 
and if we are going to preserve what has made this country 
great, what has made it the envy and the admiration of the 
world, what has made it, if you please, foremost in everyt 
that is worth while we should stop this thing and help to kill 
all things like it. I want to say this character of doctrine is 
gnawing at the vitals of this Government now and it will not 
peak long until our destruction comes if it is permitted to con- 

ue. 

Mr. OLIVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. I will, 

Mr. OLIVER. With reference to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Washington, I do not think that the State of Wash- 
ington or any other State, unless perhaps there is one—New 
Jersey—that has ever gone so far as to require domestic insur- 
ance to be taken down by all kinds of employees—nurses for a 
short time, or a cook, and this bill does. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington rose. 

Mr. WOOD of Indinna. 1 do not yield. This measure, if 
you please, goes as far as any sonp-box orator advocate does. 
I went almost from ocenn to oveam thus in trying to elect a 
Republican Congress, inveighing, if you please, against this 
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kind of propaganda, and I heard the same kind of talk 
preached from street corners in several of our large cities, and 
here is the Congress of the United States that is supposed to 
be protecting the best interests of the country now listening 
to this damnable doctrine, destructive to the peace of our 
country and our institutions, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired; all time has expired, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is an amendment made in this bill 
with respect to the title. When the title is read it is open to 
the usual 

The CHAIRMAN. An amendment of the title is adopted 
after the bill is passed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point of order. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Newton of Minne- 
sota having taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message 
from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its Chief Clerk, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amendment joint resolution of 
the following title: 

H. J. Res. 261. Joint resolution for the appointment of three 
members of the Board of Managers of the National Home for 
Disabled Soldiers. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 13481) making appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes, 

WORK MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


The committee resumed its session. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the prosperi 
depends in a large measure upon the well-being of its wa 
therefore, for workers injured in employment and th families an 
dependents sure and certain relief is hereby provided, regardless of 
questions of fault and to the exclusion of every other reme proceed- 
Ing, or Diet ager pate except as otherwise provided in this act; and to 
that end all civil actions and civil causes of action for such personal 
injuries and all jurisdiction of the courts of the District over such 
causes are hereby abolished, except as in this act provided. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph, and I wish then to move to insert H. R. 9546, 
and if that motion prevails I shall move to strike out the 
balance and substitute H. R. 9546. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have a preferential amend- 
ment, first, to the first paragraph, which would have priority 
over such a motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. UNDERHILL: Page 1, beginnin 
8, strike out all of lines 3 to 6, inclusive, on page 1, and a 
to 6, inclusive, on page 2. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLanton] desire to offer a preferential motion? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out 
the words in line 6, page 2, “ except as in this act provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 2, line 6, strike out the 
words “ except as in this act provided.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, as between this bill and 
what is known as the Underhill substitute, I am for the Under- 
hill substitute. But this bill, as suggested inferentially by the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], ought to 
go back to the committee for further consideration. There is 
shown to exist here among the membership of the committee a 
wide difference of opinion as to the policy carried out in this 
bill. 

We have a compensation law in New York and in Ohio and 
in my State of Texas, but the Government of the United States 
has nothing in the world to do with those laws. They are our 
local laws, providing for the industrial workers of our respec- 
tive States. The Government of the United States here in the 
District of Columbia has a compensation law for accidents to 
its employees. That is well and proper. I supported such a 
measure. I support such a measure now. I am in favor of 
such a law, both in the District and in the States. But I want 
to ask my colleagues what interest have the people in Ohio in 


of the District of Columbia 
workers, and 


with line 
of lines 1 


the industrial accidents that happen here in the District of 
Columbia by reason of business relations that exist here only 
in the District of Columbia? What interest have the people of 
New York in this question? What interest have the people of 
New Jersey? It is a matter which should be decided in regard 
to and in relation to the business interests of the District of 
Columbia and only that; and whenever such a bill as that is 
worked out, whenever it is properly worked out, to take the 
Government out of private business, you will not find the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] opposing it. He is a man 
too broadminded to oppose such a law if properly drawn. He 
would haye no opposition to it. 

I am with the gentleman from Indiana. I also have been 
from one side of the United States to the other preaching 
against the doctrine of bringing the Government into private 
business in every line. It ought to stop. Here is the place 
to stop it. It ought to be stopped here. You should send 
this bill back to the committee. We have either got to vote 
for this bill or the substitute. 

Let me show you what kind of a situation we are in if we 
adopt the amendment that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. UNDERHILL] is going to offer in a minute, to accept this 
bill in lieu of the first paragraph of the present Fitzgerald 
bill. What chance will you have to amend a single provision 
of the Underhill bill? Not one. You can not offer an amend- 
ment to the Underhill bill, and if you adopt that one amend- 
ment you have accepted his entire bill as a substitute, and 
you are swallowing it when you do not know what it contains, 
There are a lot of provisions in there that ought to be changed 
by amendment, and which should have the consideration of 
the House. It should be recommitted to the committee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, regarding the last state- 
ment of the gentleman, if that is so—— 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. But if it is so, I will ask unanimous con- 
sent that amendments may be received to the Underhill bill. 
The only reason I offer the bill as a substitute to the Fitzgerald 
bill is that with all due modesty, the bill is better drawn. You 
can not amend the Fitzgerald bill without- taking every para- 
graph and turning it inside out. The Underhill bill is a com- 
bination of the New York, Maryland, and Virginia laws, and 
as a great many people in the District of Columb‘a do busi- 
ness in Maryland and Virginia, the law should in some respects 
agree with the law in those two States, and the bill has been 
drawn paragraph after paragraph in every instance from the 
existing law of some State. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers] made a 
wrong statement when he said that his State has such a bill. 
His State has not such a bill. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I did not mean an identical 
bill. I said in broad terms that we had a compensation bill 
framed on the same plan as this. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is very true. That is what I am 
trying to present to this House. We do not oppose workingmen’s 
compensation. If we had a chance, I would almost be in favor 
even of invading State rights as they are held to exist in some 
of the States of the Union and establish compensation insurance 
in all States. That is a different proposition. But when a gen- 
tleman here, like the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Mc- 
Swain], whose State has not got it, misapprehends my state- 
ment and says we are trying to impose it on the District of 
Columbia, what right has he to criticize? 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. McSWAIN. I was only amused by the gentleman’s prop- 
osition that he would usurp the rights of the States, and thereby 
violate his constitutional oath. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, I exaggerated my statement. I am 
a defender of State rights. But I had reference more particu- 
larly to the situation when the gentleman was amused by the 
statement of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] that this 
was a socialistic matter, and that when they tried to impose it 
on his State without his consent he would agree that it is a 
socialistic measure and would vote against it right here to-day. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In reference to the statement of my col- 
league from New York [Mr. Krinprep], I hold in my hand 
the workingmen’s compensation law of New York. The state- 
ment was made by our friend from Brooklyn that it covered 
domestic service. The New York law expressly exempts farm 
labor and domestic service. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I know that, but it is hard to make the 
Members of the House understand that one proposition. This 
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bill in no way, shape, or manner prevents. workmen’s compensa- 
tion, which is a proper thing, but it does preyent the Govern- 
ment going into tħat line of business. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HUSTED. Mr. Chairman, with reference to. what. the 
gentleman from Texas said, of course it would. be in order to 
offer amendments to the proposed substitute of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. S 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. The Chair will make a statement 
about that. Does the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
desire the floor? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas withdraws 
the pro forma amendment. $ 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to that 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not in order. The gentleman 
from Texas offered a preferential motion, which was only for 
parliamentary purposes. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
was heard upon it, and that motion was subsequently with- 
drawn. The Chair ean not recognize the gentleman now. 

Mr. LONDON. I do not understand that. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the first paragraph of a pending bill is 
read in the committee and another bill is offered as an amend- 
ment. by way of substitute to that paragraph, is it not in order 
to offer amendments to the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN, It certainly is. 

Mr. BLANTON. The substitute is not read paragraph by 

r: h in the way the bill is, 

Pathe (Ha IRMAN: Pending its adoption, amendments may be 
offered to any part of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the substitute is not read by paragraphs. 

an a iation bill is. 
as The CHATRMAN. That is true, but that does not prevent 
amendments being offered to any part of it. 

Mr. HILL. If it is offered as one amendment, the whole bill 
will have to be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will make a statement about 
that. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
offered a motion to strike out and insert. However, there was 
no insertion accompanying his motion, and it was treated only 
as 2 motion to strike out. That does not make any difference. 
however, because the offer was properly made. The Chair will 
treat his motion as having been made im the way the gentle- 
man in fact did make it, as a motion to strike out and insert, 
with notice that if the motion to strike out and insert is agreed 
to there will be action taken with regard to the other sections 
of the original bill, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, a question of order. May 
I be heard on the practice that has grown up only in this 
Congress as to striking out the first paragraph of a bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say to the gentleman that 
the Chair is making a statement in regard to that very thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thought perhaps the Chair would allow 
me to make some observations on that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the Chair will in a moment. 
During the consideration of that amendment, when it is offered, 
an amendment to any section of the substitute may be con- 
sidered and disposed of by the committee. Of course, the Clerk 


will read the entire offered substitute, so that it will not be 


read section by section unless that is desired; but at any time 
any Member may offer any amendment to any section of the 
substitute after it has been reported. Does the gentleman from 
Wisconsin desire to make any observation? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am quite well aware 
that the present presiding officer has ruled, and there have been 


other presiding officers in this Congress who have ruled, that. 


when a bill consisting of many sections is under consideration 
and the first section is read it is in order to entertain a motion 
to strike out the first section and substitute an entirely different 
bill. I have not examined the precedents recently, but I did 
some time ago before it was the established practice to permit 
that to be done. I do not believe the earlier precedents will 
uphold that practice. I believe that all the precedents before 
the present Congress required that the bill offered as a sub- 
stitute must be a real substitute for the first section which is 
moved to be stricken out. It Js not fair to the Committee of 
the Whole or to the committee reporting the bill to have a bill 
consisting of many sections, like this bill, treated in this way, 
and as soon as the first section is read to have a motion made to 
strike out the first section and to substitute another bill which 
in fact is not a substitute for that first section. No one can 


pretend for one moment, in parliamentary argument on this 
question, that the Underhill bill, consisting of 48 pages and 
many diverse sections, is a substitute for the first paragraph 
of the bill under consideration. The bill under consideration 
should be considered section by section, so that the committee 
will have an opportunity to amend it. 

I can conceive of a case where, after the reading of the first 
section of the bill, a motion to strike out that first section 
and substitute a real substitute for it, with notice given that 
the succeeding sections when read will be met with a motion 
to strike them out, would be in order; but I respectfully 
maintain, Mr. Chairman, that for a substitute bill to be in 
order as soon as the first section is read it must be a real 
substitute for the matter stricken out, and in this case it is 
not such a substitute. If the Chair will permit me a moment 
further, I am quite sure that the rulings and precedents prir 
to this Congress do not bear out the present holdings of the 
Chair. I am not disputing the fact that there are decisions 
in this Congress which hold counter to that, but I am sure 
that the prior decisions hold differently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is mistaken about it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Chair may think so—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The present rule has been adopted for at 
least 10 or 12 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Chair may say that, but I respect- 
fully contend that the precedents are not that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. UNDERHILL moves to strike out all of page 1, beginning with line 
3. down to and including line 6 on page Tee sert: 
“That this act shall be known as The District of Columbia work- 


men’s compensation act.“ 

“Sec. 2. That the office of compensation commissioner for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby create It shall be the duty of such com- 
missioner to administer this act. He shall be appointed by the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and shall an actual resident of 
said District. His term of office shall be for four years, but said com- 
missioners may at any time remove him for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office. The salary of such com ioner, shall 
$4 per annum, and shall be paid as other and expenses of 
public officers of the District of Columbia are paid. The commissioner 
shall devote his entire time to the duties of the office and not 
hold any position of trust or engage in any occupation or business inter- 
fering or inconsistent with his duties as such commissioner. The com- 
missioner shall maintain an office In the District of Columbia, to be pro- 
vided by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

“Suc, 3. That any investigation, inquiry, or hearing which the com- 
pensation commissioner is authorized to hold or undertake may be held 
or undertaken by or before any deputy commissioner, and every order 
made by a deputy commissioner, when approved and confirmed the 
1 commissioner and so shown on his record of pro: Z5, 
shall be deemed to be the order of the compensation com! r. 

“Suc. 4. That the office of the compensation commissioner shall be 
open for the transaction of business dorme all business hours of each 
and N Rare excepting Sunday and legal holidays. 
be open the pu and shall stand and be adjourned 
notice thereof on its record. All proceedings of the commissioner s 
be shown on his record of 5 which. shall be a public record, 
and shall contain a record of each case considered and the award made 
and of all remuneration paid or allowed to se — of the com- 
missioner or to any other person for services: ‘ovided, however, That 
or person in the W of the commissioner who shall divulge any 

ormation secured by him in respect to the transactions, p rty, or 
business of any person, firm, company or corporation, association or 
joint partnership to any person other than the compensation commis- 
sioner or a deputy commissioner shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine of not less than $100 or more than $500, or imprison- 
ment not exceeding 12 months, in the discretion of the court, and shall 
2 be disqualified from holding any appointment with the com- 

oner, 

“Suc. 5. That the compensation commissioner may employ a deputy 
or deputies, clerks, stenographers, and other assistants, and fix their 
compensation, subject to the written 5 of the Commissioners. of 
the District of Columbia. The com ioner shall provide nec 
office furniture and supplies for the same. Such compensation and 
necessary expenses be audited and paid as other salaries and ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia are pa The commissioner shall 
provide himself with a seal for the authentication of his orders, e 
and proceedings, upon which shall be inscribed the words ‘District 
Columbia Compensation Commissioner—Official Seal.’ 

“The compensation commissioner and each deputy commissioner shall. 
before entering upon the duties of his office, take and subscribe to the 
constitutional oath of office, 

“Sec. 6. That the compensation commissioner and each deputy com- 
missioner shall, for purposes contemplated by this act, have power to 
issue subpenas, compel the attendance of witnesses, administer oaths, 
certify to official acts, compel the production of pertinent books, pay 
rolls, accounts, papers, records, documents, and testimony, 

“Tf a person subpenaed to attend or in attendance before the compen- 
sation commissioner or a deputy commissioner shall, without reasonable 
cause, fail or refuse to attend or refuse to be e ed or to answer a 
legal and tinent question, or to produce a book or paper whem 
ordered to do so by the commissioner or deputy commissioner, the com- 
missioner may apply to any judge of the Supreme Court of the District 

affidavit of the fact, for a rule or order 


shall come on for a hearing shall examine under oath such on and 
such person shall be given an opportunity to be heard; and if the judge 
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shall determine that such person has failed or refused, without reason- 
able cause or legal excuse, to attend or to be examined or to answer a 
ilegal or pertinent question, or to produce a book or which be was 
ordered to bring or produce, he may forthwith co t the offender to 
jail, there to remain until he submits to do the act which he was so 
required to do or is discharged according to law. 

‘See. T7. That each officer or n Who serves a subpœna issued as 
aforesaid shall receive the same fee as the marshal would receive where 
said witness is subpoenaed, and each witness who appears in obedience 
to a subpena before the compensation commissioner or a deputy com- 
missioner shall receive for his attendance the fees and 1 
for witnesses in elvil cases in the Supreme Court of the ct of 
Columbia, which shall be audited and paid in the same manner as other 
‘expenses hereinbefore provided for. o ‘witness su at the in- 
stance of a party other than the compensation commissioner or deputy 
commissioner shall be entitled to compensation, unless the commissioner 
or deputy shall certify that his tes my was material to the matter 
in ves ted. In an investigation the commissioner 
tions of witnesses residing within or without the 
in the manner bed by law for like d 
pending before the Supreme Court of the Dis of Columbia. 
eompensation commissioner shall have authority to appoint, by his writ- 
ten order, any subordinate or other person to serve subpænas, notices, 
and all other papers issued by and in his name. 

“Suc. 8. That, subject to the provisions of this act, the compensation 
commissioner shall adopt reasonable and proper rules to govern his pro- 
eedure, which procedure shall be as summary and simple as reasonably 
may be. He Hall reguiate and provide for the kind and character of 
notices and the service thereof, and, in cases of injury by accident to 
5 the nature and extent of the proofs and evidence and the 
method of taking and furnishing the same for the establishment of the 
right to com tion. He shall determine the nature and forms of 


cases 
The 


9 of those claiming to be entitled to benefits or compensation, ‘tion 


shall regulate the method of making investigations, physica! exami- 
nations, and cn ease and prescribe the time within w 
tions and awa shall be made: Provided, That all such rules 


regulations shall conform to the pro ns of this act. 
c. J. That a tr rig gy, Eat nr gen a ide ihe ogee pd 
any specific part thereof, of any. inv tion taken by a stenographer 


inted by the compensation commissioner or a deputy commissioner, 
g certified and sworn to by such stenographer to be a true and cor- 
rect transcript of the testimony, or of a jar 


specific part thereof, or to be a co 

on such investigation so yonan to be taken and „ may be 
received in evidence by the commissioner or a deputy with the same 
effect as if fied to the facts 


sent and 
certified. 1 of such trans shall be furnished on demand to 
any pa in wi — upon payment of the fee therefor, as provided by 
Tale 9 sation commissioner. 

“Spo. 10. (a) That the compensation commissioner shall prepare and 
furnish free of cost blank forms and pid a no their distribution, so 
that the same may be readily available, of applications for benefits or 
compensation, notices to employers, proof of take 
an 


may be 
Ployers to constantly keep on hand a sufficient supply of such 


and study the methods of safe- 
said 


compensation commissioner shall make a report to the 
of District of Columbia, which ‘shall include a statement of the 
number of awards made by him, the canses of the accidents leading to 
the injuries for which the awards were made, and a detailed statement 
of the expenses of his office, together with ae Saget matters which the 
commissioner deems proper to report, ‘incl g any recommendations 
e df. That af a 1 ff 1 inju death 

“ Sac. k an emplo suffers personal in or death b 
accident arising out of and ba The course of an employment subject to 
this act his employer or insurer shall pay or provide compensation 


according to the schedules of this act, except where the inj is occa- 
\sloned by the willful intention of the injured employee to — 2 about 
the injury or death of himself or of another, or where the results 


solely from the intoxication of the injured employee while on duty. 
Where the injury is occasioned by the willful intention of the in 
jured employee to bring about the injury or death of himself or of 
another, or where the ury results solely from the intoxication of 
the injured employee while on duty, neither the injured employee 
nor any dependent of such employee shall recelve compensation under 


ac 
“The Hability prescribed by the last precedin ragraph shall be ex- 
clusive, except that if an employer fail to seats the . —— of com- 
nsation for his injured employees and their dependents, as provided 
this act, an injured employee or his legal representative, in case 
death results from the injury, may, at bis option, elect either to claim 
compensation under this act or to maintain an action in the courts for 
damages on account of such injury; and in such an action the defend- 
ant may not plead as a d that the injury was caused by the 
8 of a fellow servant or that the employee assumed the risk 
of his employment, or that the injury was due to the contributory 
weft e 43. Tha 4 this act shall apply to an pri 10 
Sud. 13. a a all app all private em en " 
cept as herein otherwise provided. H shall not apply in Bhar 
(1) Any employment commerce between the trict of Columbia 
and any of the States, Territories, or possessions of the United States 
or any foreign nation or nations, in the service of a common carrier by 


Iron 
(2) Any employment that is casual and not in the usual course of 
the trade, business, occupation, or profession of the employer; 

“(3) Any employment in an occupation not carried on by the em- 
ployer for the sake of pecun gain; 

y 3} Any employment as a household domestic servant; or 

“(5) Any e Gyment by an eleemosynary institution or association, 

“Provided, however, That an excluded employment may be 
under the provisions of this act by express agreement in 
——— the employer and employee 

oner. 


as an 
which the 


ch adjudica- 
and 


with the compensation commis- ' 


“Sec. 14. 
is rh — isewhere than in the District of Columbia which would 
m or 


a) That where an accident happens while the employee 


entitle h his dependents to compensation if it bad ha ed in 
such District, the employee or his dependents shall be entitled to com- 
sation, if the contract of employment was made In said District, if 
employer’s place of business is in said District, or if the residence 
of the employee is ‘in said District: Provided, That his contract of 
8 was not expressly for service exclusively outside of said 


“(b) Provided, however, That if an employee shall receive com 
sation or damages under the law of any State or Territory other an 
the 3 et ve 9 nothin 23 e 3 construed 
so as to permit a total compensation for the same reater than 
** — 
ct „That the rights and remedies herein granted shall exclude 
all other rights and remedies of such employee, his personal representa- 
tive, wife, n or next a kin, at “on oe or other- 
wise on account of su jury, loss of service, or except as 
herein elsewhere otherwise provided. : i R 
“The making of a lawful claim against an employer for compensa- 
tion under this act for the injury or th of an cophuyes shall operate 
mrent to the employer of any right to recover damages 
ured employee or his personal representative or other per- 
son may have against any other party for such injury or death, and 
such employer s be rogated to any such right and may enfo 
in his own name or in the name of the Injured employee or his persona 
representative, the legai liability of such other party. The amount of 
compensation paid by the . or the amount of compensation to 
which the injured employee or h dents are entitled shall not be 
admissible as evidence in any action brought to recover 8 ut 
any amount collected by the employer under the provisions of this sec- 
in excess of the amount of en opala by the employer 
subject to the order of the compensation commissioner or for which he 
is Hable shall be held by the employer for the benefit of the injured 
employee or other person entitl thereto, less such amounts as are 
pa wy Mose employer for reasonable ee and attorney’s fees: Pro- 
vided, That no compromise settlement shall de made by the employer or 
insurance carrier ln the exercise of such right of subrogation without 
the approval of the compensation commissioner and the injured em- 
ployee or the ‘personal ‘representative or dependents of the deceased 
employee being first had and obtained. 
“ Where any employer is insured 
with any insurance r, and such 
tion for which the em 


st liability for compensation 

ce carrier shall have paid 

any compensa: loyer is Mable or shall have as- 
sumed the liability of the employer refor, it shall be subrogated to 
ts and duties of the employer, and may enforce any such 
own name or in the name of the injured employee or his or 
tative: Provided, however, That nothing herein 


construed as upon insurance carriers any other or 
further ts than those In the employer at the of the 
injury to employee, anything the policy of insurance to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

“An employer, insurance carrier, firm, association, or corporation 
kn ly jpropriating any moneys collected, received, or held 
under 0 g provisions of this section shall be guilty ot a felony 
and punished imprisonment for not exceeding five years or by fine 


not exceeding 000, or by ‘both. 

“Sze. 16. (2) That where — (in this section referred to as 
principal contractor) undertakes to execute any work, which is a 
of his trade, business, or occupation or ‘which he has contracted to 
1 2 and contracts with any other person (in this section referred 
o as subcontractor) for the execution by or under the subcontractor of 
the whole or any part of the work undertaken by such principal con- 
tractor, the principal contractor shall be liable to pay to any employee 
. Bamar e work any com tion under this act which he would 
have Hable to pay if employee had been immediately em- 
pyes by ‘him; and where compensation is claimed from or pr - 

gs are taken against the principal ‘contractor, then, in the applica- 
tion of this act, reference to the principal contractor shall be sub- 
stituted for reference to the subcontractor, except that the amount of 
com tion shall be calculated with reference to the earnings of the 
employee under the subcontractor by whom he is immediately employed. 

“(b) Where the principal contractor is Hable to pay compensation 
under this section, he shall be entitled to indemnity from any person 

who would have been liable to pay compensation to the employee inde- 
dently of this section or from any intermediate contractor, and shall 
ave a cause of action ‘or. 

“(c) Nothing in this section shall be construed as 2 an em- 
pioreo from recovering compensation under this act from a subcon- 

ractor instead of from the principal contractor, but he shall not col- 
lect from both. 

(d) A principal contractor, when sued by an employee of a subcon- 
tractor, shall have the right to call in that subcontractor or any inter- 
mediate contractor or contractors as defendant or codefendant. 

“Sec, 17. {a) That no employer or si, hy ts who is subject to the 

rovisions of this act shall exempt himself m the burden or waive 
he benefit of this act by any contract, agreement, rule, or regulation, 
and any such contract, agreement, rule, or regulation shall be pro tanto 
void. o agreement by such employee to pay any portion of the in- 
surance premium paid by such employer shall be valid, and any em- 
ployer who ‘deducts any portion of such premium from the wages or 
salary of any employee entitled to the benefits of this act shall ve 
guilty of a ‘misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
more than $200 for each offense. 

(b) Nothing herein shall affect any existing contract or policy of 
employer's lability insurance or the lizbility of any mutual insurance 
association, of any arrangement now existing between employers and 
employees, providing for the payment to such employees, their families, 
dependents, or representatives of sick, accident, or death benefits in 
addition to the compensation provided for by this act; but liabilit 
for the compensation specified in this act shall not be reduced or af- 
fected by any insurance, contribution, or other benefit whatsoever due 
to or received by the person entitled to such compensation, and the 

rson so entitled, irrespective of any such insurance or other con- 

e shall have the right to recover the compensation directly from the 
employer. 

“Sec. 18. That no claim for com 


nsatlon under this act shall be 
assignable, and all compensation an 
from all claims of 


claims therefor shall be exempt 
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“Spc. 19. That all rights of compensation granted by this act shall 
eit the same preference or priority for the whole thereof against the 
assets of the employer as is allowed by law for any unpaid wages for 


bor. 
a Src. 20. That in addition to the compensation hereinafter provided 
for the employer shall promptly provide for an injured employee such 
medical, surgical, or other attendance or treatment, nurse and hos- 
ital services, medicines, crutches, apparatus, artificial hands, arms, 
eet, and legs as may be required by the compensation commissioner 
n an amount not to exceed $300. If an employer neglects to provide 
the same, the injured employee may do so at the expense of the em- 
ployer. All fees and other charges for such treatment and services 
shall be subject to regulation by the compensation commissioner and 
shall be limited to such charges as prevail in the same community for 
similar treatment of injured persons of a like standard of living. In 
case death ensues from the injury within three years, reasonable 
funeral expenses shall also be allowed, not to exceed the sum of $150. 
The compensation commissioner shall have full power to adopt rules 
and 9 with respect to furnishing medical, nurse, and hospital 
services and medicine to injured employees entitled thereto and for the 
payment therefor, 

‘See, 21. That no compensation shall be allowed for the first 
calendar days of disability ear from an injury, except the bene- 
fits provided. in section 20; but if disability extends beyond that period, 
compensation shall commence with the eighth day of disability. If. 
however, such disability shall continue for more than four weeks, then 
compensation shall be payable for the first days of 8 

“Sec, 22. That each employee (or in case of death his dependents 
entitled to receive compensation under this act) shall receive the same 
in accordance with the following schedule, and except as in this act 
were provoca such 5 shall be — lieu of any and all rights 
of action whatsoever against any person whomsoever. : 

“J. Permanent total disability: In case of total disability adjudged 
to be permanent, 66% cent of the average weekly wages shall be 
paid to the employee uring the continuance of such total disability, 
not to exceed a maximum of $25 per week and not less than a minji- 
mum of $7 per week, unless the employee's established weekly wages 
are less than $7 per week at the time of the injury, in which event he 
shall receive compensation in an amount to his average weekly 
wages, but not to exceed a total of $5,000. Loss or loss of use of 
both hands or both arms or both feet or both legs or both eyes, or of 
any two thereof, shall, in the absence of conclusive proof to the con- 
trary, constitute permanent total disability. In all other cases per- 
manent total disability shall be determined in accordance with the facts. 

„2. Temporary total disability: In case of 8 total disability, 
668 per cent of the average weekly wages shall be paid to the em- 
ployee during the continuance thereof, but not to exceed a maximum 
of $35 per week and not less than a minimum of $7 per week, unless 
the employee's established wey wages are less than $7 per week at 
the time of the injury, in which vent he shall receive compensation 
equal to his full wages; but in no case to continue more than six years 
from the date of the injury or to exceed $38,750 in the aggregate. 

“3. Permanent partial disability: In case of disab’ i partial in 
character but permanent in quality the compensation shall be 668 per 
cent of the average weekly wages, in no case to exceed $25 per week 
and not less than a minimum of y per week, unless the employee's 
established weekly wages are less than $7 per week at the time of the 
injury, in which event he shall receive compensation equal to his full 
wages, but in no case to exceed $3,750 in the aggregate, and shall be 
paid to the employee for the period named in the schedule as follows: 

“Thumb: For the loss of a thumb, 50 weeks. 

“First finger: For the loss of a first finger, commonly called the 
index finger, 30 weeks, 

x Becond finger : For the loss of a second finger, 25 weeks. 

“Third finger: For the loss of a third . — 20 weeks. 

* Porn aa es sig the loss of a fourth finger, commonly called the 
little finger, wee 

“The loss of the second, or distal, phalange of the thumb shall be 

the loss of coe hal of such thumb; the loss 


f 8 sui b be consid red to be equal to 
an e 

of gach finger. The loss of more than the middle and distal phalan 
of any finger shall be considered to be equal to the loss of the whole 
of such finger: Provided, however, That in no case shall the amount 
received for more than one finger exceed the amount provided in this 
schedule for the loss of a hand. 

“Great toe: For the loss of a great be 25 weeks. 

“Other toes: For the loss of one of the toes, other than the great 
oe, 10 weeks. 
togi Fand: For the loss of a hand, 150 weeks. 

“Arm: For the loss of an arm, 200 weeks. 

„Foot: For the loss of a foot, 150 weeks. 

“Leg: For the loss of a leg, 175 weeks. 

„Eye: For the loss of an eye, 100 weeks. 

S Hearin, + For the total loss of hearing of one ear, 50 weeks; for the 
total loss of hearing of both ears, 100 weeks. 

“Loss of use: Permanent loss of use of a hand, arm, foot, leg, or 
eye shall be considered as the equivalent of the loss of such hand, arm, 
foot, leg, or eye, and for the loss of the fractional t of the vision 
of either one or both eyes the injured employee shall be compensated 
in like proportion to the compensation for total loss of vision, and in 

rriving at the fractional part of vision lost regard shall not be had 
‘or the effect that correcting lens or lenses may have upon the eye or 

es. 
Weamputations: Amputation between the elbow and the wrist shall be 
considered as the equivalent of the loss of a hand. Amputation be- 
tween the knee and the ankle shall be considered as the equivalent of 
the loss of a foot. Amputation at or above the elbow shall be consid- 
ered as the loss of an arm. Amputation at or above the knee shall be 
considered as the loss of the leg. 

“The compensation for the foregoing s fic injuries shall be paid in 
addition to, and consecutively with, e compensation hereinbefore 
provided in subsection 2 of this section. 

“Tf an employee dies, the right to any com tion payable under 
this subsection unpaid at the date of his death shall survive to and 
yest in his personal representatives, 

“Other cases: In all other cases in this class of disability the com- 
pensation shall be 50 per cent of the difference between his average 
weekly wages and his wage-earning capacity thereafter in the same em- 
ployment or otherwise, if less than before the accident—but not to ex- 
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ceed 13 85 nee week—payable during the continuance of such partial 
disability, but not to exceed $3,000, and subject to reconsideration of 
the degree of such Impairment by the compensation commissioner on 
his own motion or upon application of any party in interest. 

“In all cases where there has been an amputation of a part of any 
member of the body herein cified, or the loss of the use of any part 
thereof, for which compensation ts not specifically provided herein, the 
commissioner shall allow compensation for such proportion of the total 
number of weeks allowed for the amputation or the loss of the use of 
me 9 55 5 as the affected or amputated portion thereof bears 
o the whole, 

“ Disfigurements; For other mutilations and disfigurements, not 
hereinbefore provided for, compensation shall be allowed, in the dis- 
cretion of the commissioner, for not less than 10 weeks nor more than 
100 weeks, as the commissioner may fix, in each case having due regard 
to the character of the mutilation and disfigurement as compared with 
mutilation and injury hereinbefore specifically provided for. 

“4, 3 partial disability: In case o temporery partial dis- 
ability, except the particular cases mentioned in subdivision 3 of this 
section, an injured employee shall receive 50 per cent of the difference 
between his average weekly wages and his wage-earning capacity there- 
after in the same employment or otherwise, if less than ‘ore the 
accident, but not to exceed $25 per week during the continuance of 
such partial disability, but not in excess of $3,500, except as other- 
wise provided in this article. 

“5, Fatal cases: In case the injury causes death within the period 
of three years, the benefits shall be in the amounts and to the per- 
sons following: 

“If there be no dependents, the disbursements shall be limited to the 
expense provided for in section 20 hereof. 

‘If there are wholly dependent persons at the time of death, the 
payment shall be 664 per cent of the average weekly wages, not to 
exceed, however, a maximum of $25 per week and not less than a 
minimum of $7 per week, unless the deceased employee's established 
weekly wages were less than $7 r week at the time of injury, in 
which event the compensation shall be an amount equal to the average 
weekly wages, and to continue for the remainder of the period between 
the date of death and 416 weeks after the date of injury, and not to 
3 more than a maximum of $5,000, nor less than a minimum 
0 5 

“Tf there are no wholly dependent persons at the time of the death, 
but are partly dependent persons, those partly dependent shall receive 
compensation as follows: The weekly payments to such dependents 
shall be in an amount not exceeding 669 a cent of the average weekly 
wages or $25 per week, but may lu the discretion of the commissioner 
be for a less amount per week and to continue for all or such portion 
of 416 weeks after the date of the injury, as the commissioner in each 
case may determine, and not to amount to more than a maximum of 


“The following persons shall be presumed to be wholly dependent 
for support upon a deceased employee: A wife or invalid husband 
(‘invalid’ meaning one physical or mentally incapacitated from 
earning), a child or children under the age of 16 years (or over said 
age if physically or mentally incapacita from earning) living with 
or dependent upon the parent at the time of the injury or death. But 
a husband or wife of an injured employee who has deserted said em- 
ployee for more than one year prior to the time of the injury or sub- 
sequently shall not be a beneficiary under this act. 

In all other cases questions of dependency, in whole or in part, 
shall be determined in accordance with the facts in each particular 
case existing at the time of the injury resulting in death of such 
employee, but no person shall be considered as dependent unless such 
person be a father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, stepchild, or 
grandcbild, or brother or sister of the deceased employee, including 
those otherwise specified in this section. 

“The term ‘ child’ and ‘children’ shall include posthumous children 
and adopted children, whether members of the d employee's 
household at the time of his accident or death or not, and shall also 
include stepchildren, illegitimate children, and other children, if such 
stepchildren, illegitimate children, and other children were members 
of the household of the decedent at the time of the accident or death 
and had received contributions toward their support from such de- 
ceased employee during any part of the six months immediately pre- 
ceding the accident or death, 

“The right to any compensation payable to any de 
par at the date of death of any such dependent shal 

vested in the surviving de 


sndent and un- 
survive to and 
ndents. as the commissioner may de- 
termine, if there be such surviving dependents, and if there be none 
such, then the compensation shall cease. 

“Compensation under this article to alien dependent widows, chil 
dren, and parents, not residents of the United States, shall be the 
same in amount as is provided in each case for residents, except that 
at any time within one year after an accident resulting in death the 
commissioner may, in his discretion, convert any payments thereafter 
to become due to such beneficiaries into a lump-sum payment, not in 
any case to exceed $2,400, by paying a sum equal to three-fourths of 
the then value of such payments, 

“Nonresident alien dependents may be officially represented by the 
consular officers of the nation of which such alien or aliens may be 
citizens or subjects, and in such cases the consular officers shall have 
the 555 to receive for distribution to such nonresident alien depend- 
ents all compensation awarded hereunder, and the receipt of such con- 
emar: officers shall be a full discharge of all sums paid and received 

em. 

Yu In case of the remarriage of a dependent widow of a deceased em- 
ployee, without dependent children at the time of the remarriage, she 
shall receive compensation for one year after the date of her remar- 
riage, sh tog there is so much of the compensation previously 
awarded her outstanding. No widow or widower shall receive any 
benefits under this act where the marria shall have taken place 
after the person entitled to benefits hereunder shall have been injured, 
provided there are no dependent children, 

“6. Where an injury to an employee is caused by the intentional 
failure of the employer to comply with any statute or lawful public 
ordinance, rule, regulation, or order relating to the safety of em- 

loyees, the compensation for which the employer would otherwise be 

ble under this act shall be increased 15 per cent in the amount o 
each payment, Where the injury is caused by the intentional failure 
of the injured employee to use any safety appliance furnished by the 
9 or to obey any lawful public ordinance, rule, regulation, or 
order relating to the safety of employees, the compensation for which 
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the employer would ee be nena for —_— Ses act shall be 

ased 15 per cent in the amount o pa 
3 23. Phat the benefits in case of death shall be paid to such 
one or more of the dependents of the decedent for the benefit of all the 
dependents as may be determined by the compensation commissioner, 
who may apportion the benefits vig ae dependents in such manner 
as he may deem just and equitable. e dependent or person to whom 
benefits are paid ‘shall apply the same to the use of the several depend- 
ents according to their respective claims upon the decedent for sup- 
port, in compliance with the finding and direction of the commis- 
sioner. 


resulting therefrom; but in determining 5 tor the later in- 


of the compensation allowed for such inj when considered D; 
a not in conjunction with the previous disabill : Provided 
That if an employee who has previously incur permanent 
disability through the loss of one hand, one arm, one foot, one leg. 
or one eye incurs permanent total oa, through the loss of an- 
other such member or organ, he shall be paid, in addition to the com- 
pensation for permanent partial disability provided in this section and 
after the cessation of the ents for the prescribed period of weeks, 
special additional compensation for the remainder of bis life to the 
amount of 66 per cent of the arengo weekly wage earned by him at 
the time the total permanent disability was incurred. Such additional 
compensation shall be paid out of a special fund created for such pur- 
pose in the following manner: The employer or insurance er 8) 
pay to the superintendent of insurance of the District of Columbia for 
every case of ‘injury causing death in which there are no persons en- 
titled to . the sum of $100. The superintendent of insur- 
ance shall be the custodian of this special fund and the compensation 
commissioner shall direct the distribution à 

“Spec, 25. That the compensation in this act provided for shall be 
payable weekly; but the compensation commissioner, upon application 
of either party, may, in his — having regard to the welfare of 
the employee and convenience of the employer or insurer, authorize 
compensation to be paid monthly or quarterly instead of weekly. 

My Bre. 26. That whenever any periodical ment has been continued 
for not less than 26 weeks, the liability therefor may, in unusual cases, 
where the parties agree and the compensation commissioner deems it 
to be to the best interests of the employee or his dependents, or where 
it will prevent undue hardships on employer or his insurance car- 
rier, without prejudicing the interests of the employee or his 
ents, be redeem in whole or in part, 45 the K e by the employer 
or insurance carrier of a lump sum which s be fixed by the com- 
missioner, but in no case to exceed the commutable value of the future 
installments which may be due under this act. The commissioner, how- 
ever, in his tion, mer. ot any time in the case of a minor who 
has received permanently bling injuries, either partial or total, pro- 
vide that he compensated in whole or in rt by the payment of a 
lump sum, the amount of which shall be by the commissioner, but 
in no case to exceed the commutable value of the future installments 
which may be due under this act. 

uc. 27. That whenever the compensation commissioner deems it 
expedient 9 5 lump sum, subject to 


the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
o administer the same for the benefit of 


i t if a dependent shall reside or remove out of the 
United States and shall have been such nonresident for a period of one 
ear the commissioner may, in his discretion, convert any payments 
after become due to such dependent into a lump-sum yarat 
exceed $2,400, paying a sum equal to three- 


any n 18 years of age or 
over the written receipt of such person shall acquit the enc In 
case where an infant or minor under the age of 18 years be en- 

$300 as compensa- 


2 and receipt for 25 * 8 A} 8 . extent as a aa Ey 
0 0 roperty of suc ‘ant or minor duly ap 
proper court, and The release or of such father, mother, or 


di 
natural guardian shall be full and complete discharge of all claims or 
demands of such infant or minor thereunder. 

(e) ever any payment of over $300 is made to a minor under 
18 years of age, or to a dependent child over the age of 18 yea the 
game shal] be made to some suitable or corporation ap ted 
by the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia as a trustee, and the 
receipt of such trustee shall acquit the employer. 

“( 3 Payment of death benefits by an employer in oon faith to a 
dependent subsequent in right to another or other 3 shall 

rotect and discharge the employer, unless and until such d. dent or 
Spenden prior in right shall bave given him notice of his or their 
claim. In case the employer is in doubt as to the respective rights of 
rival claimants he may apply to the compensation commissioner to de- 


cide between them. 

“Spc, 30. That if an injured employee is mentally incompetent or is 
under 18 years of age at time when any right or pri e accrues 
to him under this act, his guardian, trustee, or co ttee may in his 
behalf claim and exercise such right or privilege. And no limitation 
of time provided in this act for giving of notice or making claim 
under act shall run against any person who is mentally incom- 
petent, or a minor dependent, so long as he has no guardian, trustee, 
i rc. B. Th i king at ed 

. . B1. at a minor wor at any age l rmitted under 
the laws of the District of Columbia shall 1 — Juris for the 


purposes of this act, and no other person shall have any cause of action 
or right to compensation for any injury t 
otherwise herein provided. y o such minor empioyee unless 
3 employer shall secure com ti 

ployees in one of the following ways: L 

(1) by insuring and keeping insured the payment of such compen- 
sation with any stock or mutual corporation authorized to transact 
8 of workmen’s compensation insurance in the District of 


bia. 
(2) By furnishing satisfactory proof t 
sioner of his financial 3 the compensation ae 


If he should fail to furnish such satisfactory proof, or 2 — 
he 


the commissioner, or if 
the commis- 


ject to the pro- 


“Sec. 38. (a) That every employer subject to th 
act shall, within 30 days alter Enis s . 


CCC 
y necessary, evidence o 8 CO! nee 
with provisions of section 82 and all others relating areto, 


If any such employer refuses or neglects to comply with the provisions 
of this paragraph he shall be punished by a fine of 10 cents for each 
employee at the time of the Insurance due, but not less than 
1 nor more than $50 for each day of such refusal or neglect, and 
until the same cea and he be liable during continuance of 
such refusal or negl to an employee either for compensation under 
this act or at law, in the same manner as if he were not subject 
to this act, except that in such action at law he shal] not be per- 
mitted to defend upon any or all of the following grounds eT at 
the employee was negligent; (2) that the injury was cau y the 
— nce tah fellow employee; (3) that the employee had assumed 


of ury. 

) Ery employer who has complied with the provisions of section 

82 shall p and maintain in a conspicuous place in and about each 
of his places of business or other places where his employees subject 
to this act are employed a typewritten or printed notice in such form 
as the compensation commissioner may prescribe, stating the facts 
of compliance with such provisions and vng. the name and address 
of his insurer, if he be insured. If any employer neglects or refuses 
to comply with the provisions of this paragraph he shall be liable 
toa Neca f of 10 cents per — Py each employee affected, but not 
less than $1 in any event: Provided, however, That the compensation 
pene eager for good cause shown, may remit such penalty in whole 
or in part. 
“Sec. 34. That whenever an employer has complied with the provi- 
sions of section 82, rela to self-insurance, the compensation com- 
missioner shall issue to su 2 tye a certificate which shall remain 
fm force for a period fixed by commissioner, but the commissioner 
may upon at least 30 days’ notice and hearing to the employer revoke 
tisfactory evidence for such revocation having 
presented. time after such revocation the commissioner 
grant a new certi wid pgs employer upon his petition. 

Src. 85. (a) That all policies or contracts lusuring the payment of 
compensation under this act must contain a clause to the effect tha 
as between the emplo: and the insurer notice to or knowledge o 
the occurrence of the Jury on the part of the tnsured employer shall 
be deemed notice or knowledge, as the case may be, on the part of 
the insurer; that jurisdiction of the insured for the 1 — of this 

t e in 


decrees rendered 


ments of the compensation that 

ed or 1 15 upon, and that the obligation shall not be 

affected by any default of the insured after the injury or by any default 
in giving notice required by such policy, or otherwise. 

de construed to the person 


8 
tion 


made subject to the provisions of this act. No corporation, association, 
or organization shall enter into any such policy of insurance unless its 
shall have been approved by the superintendent of insurance. 


form ha 

“(a) This act shall not apply to policies of insurance against loss 
trom ere of boilers or fiywheels or other similar single catastrophe 
8. e 


“ Bec, 36. That no policy or contract of insurance against Habill 
arising under this act shall be canceled within the time limited in suc 
policy or contract for its expiration until at least 10 days after notice 
of intention to cancel such poli or contract, on a date specified in 
such notice, shall be filed in the office of the compensation commissioner 
and also served on the employer. Such notice shall be served on the 
amore by prongs gg SE to him or by sending it by mail, by ‘ered 
letter, addressed to employer at his or its last known place of 
residence: Provided, That if the employer be a partnership, then such 
notice may be so given to any one of the partners, and if fhe employer 
be a corporation, then the notice may be given to any agent or officer of 
the corporation upon whom legal oe may be served. 

“Sec 87 (a) t the rates charged by all carriers of insurance 
writing insurance against the liability for compensation under this net 
shall be fair, reasonable, and adequate, and risks of the same kind 
and 4 of hazard shall be written at the same rate by the same car- 
rier subject to such rules as the su 


intendent of insurance may pre- 

serthe. basic rates may be modified in accordance with a lon of 
merit or schedule rating. o policy of insurance against liability for 
tion under this act shall valid until the rate thereof has 


been approved by the superintendent of insurance, nor shall any such 
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carrier of Insurance write any such policy or contract until its basic 
and merit rating schedules have been filed with, approved, and not sub- 
sequentl disapproved by the superintendent of insurance. i 
*(b) Hach such insurance carrier shall report to the superintendent 
f insurance, in accordance with such reasonable rules as the superin- 
tendent of insurance may at any time prescribe, for the 8 of 
etermining the solvency of the carrier and the adequacy of its rates; 
for such purpose the superintendent of insurance may inspect the 
ooks and records of such insurance carrier and examine its agents, 
officers, and directors under oath. 

„(e) Any person or persons who. shall in the District of Columbia 
act or assume to act as agent for any insurance carrier whose author- 
ity to do business in such District has been suspended, while such sus- 
pension remains in force, or who shall willfully make a false or fraud- 
ulent statement of the business or condition of any such insurance 
carrier, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both such fine an 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the jury. 

„(d) Whenever by this act or the terms of any policy contract any 
officer is required to give any notice to an insurance carrier, the same 


may be given by delivery or by mailing by registered letter, proper! 
5 and . the principal office or chief agent of suc 
insurance carrier within the District of Columbia, or to its home 


office, or to the secretary, general agent, or chief officer thereof in the 
oe ee 528. That ice of an injury for which tion 1 

' SEC. . That notice of an ury for which compensation is pay- 
able under this article shall be given to the employer within 10 Ja 8 
ih the accident, and also in case of the death of the employee result- 

g from such injury within 30 days after such death. Such notice 
may be in writing and contain the name and address of the employee 
and state in ordinary language the time, place, nature, and cause of 
ury, and be signed by him or by a person on his bebalf or in 
case of death 4 any one or more of his dependents or by a person on 
their bebalf. he failure to give such notice, unless excused by the 
compensation commissioner either on the ground that notice for some 
ee reason could not have been given or on the ground that the 

surance carrier or employer, as the case may be, has not been preju- 
diced thereby, shall be a bar to any claim under this act. 

“ Whenever an accident occurs to any employee it shall be the duty 
of the employer to at once report such accident and the injury result- 
ing therefrom to the compensation commissioner. Such report shall 
state (a) the time, cause, and nature of, the accident and injuries, and 
the probable duration of the injury resulting therefrom; (b) whether 
the accident arose out of or in the course of the injured person's em- 
ployment; (c) any other matters the rules and regulations of the com- 
missioner may prescribe. 

“Sec. 39. After an injury, and so long as he claims compensation, the 
employee, if so requested by his N or ordered by the compen- 

on commissioner, shall submit himself to examination, at reasonable 
imes and Fagg by a duly qualified physician or surgeon designated 
and paid by the employer or the compensation commissioner. The 
ogi i shall have the right to have present at such examination any 
oa qualified physician or surgeon provided and paid by him. No 
fact communicated to, or otherwise learned by any physician or sur- 
on who may have attended or examined the employee, or who may 
fave been present at any examination, shall be privileg either in 
earings provided for by this act or in any action at law brought to 
recover damages against an employer for an injury subject to the pro- 
visions of this act. If the employee refuses to submit himself to or 
in any way obstructs such examination requested by and provided for 
by the employer, his right to cones and his right to take or 
prosecute 92 roceedings under this act shall be suspended until such 
fusal or o ction ceases, and no compensation shall at any time 
payable for the od of suspension, unless in the opinion of the 
compensation commissioner the circumstances justify the refusal or 
obstruction. The employer, or the compensation commissioner, shall 
have the right in any case of death to require an autopsy at the expense 


of the party req g the same, 
under this act, if not settled 


“Spec, 40. That all questions arisin, 
ed. therein, with the approval of 


by agreement of the parties interest 
the compensation e 8 be determined by the commis- 


sioner except as otherwise herein provided. 

“ Sec, 41. That if, after seven days from the date of the injury, or at 
any time in case of death, the pores and the injured employee or his 
a dents reach an agreement regard to compensation under this 
act, a memorandum of the agreement in the form prescribed by the 
compensation commissioner shall be filed with the commissioner; other- 
wise such agreeent shall be voidable by the employee or his dependents. 

“ If approved by the commissioner, 1 the memorandum shall 
‘or all purposes be treated as an award by the commissioner and shall 
2 enforceable by the court's decree, as hereinafter specified. 

“Spc. 42. That if the employer and the injured employee or his de- 

ndents fall to reach an agreement in regard to compensation under 

his act, or if tuar have reached such an ee which bas been 
igned and filed with the compensation commissioner and compensation 
as been paid or is due in accordance therewith, and the parties thereto 
then as to the continuance of any payment under such agree- 
ment, either party may make application to the compensation commis- 
sioner for a hearing in regard to the matters at issue and for a ruling 
thereon. 

“Immediately after such application has been recelyed the commis- 
sioner mall set the date for a hearing, which shall be held as soon as 
practicable, and shall notify the parties at issue of the time and place 
of such hearing. 

The compensation commissioner or a deputy commissioner shall hear 
the parties at issue and their representatives and witnesses, and shall 
determine the dispute in a summary manner. The award, together with 
a statement of the findings of fact, rulings of law, and other matters 
pertinent to the questions at issue, shall be filed with the record of the 
proceedings, and a copy of the award shall immediately be sent to the 
parties In dispute. 

“ Sec. 43. That upon his own motion, before judicial determination 
‘or upon the application of any party in interest on the ground of change 
in condition, the compensation commissioner may at any time review 
any award, and on such review may make an award ending, diminish- 
ing, or increasing the compensation previously awarded, or awardin: 
com tion where no compensation was previously awarded, subjec’ 
to the maximum and minimum provided in this act, and shall imme- 
diately send to the parties u copy of the award. No such review shall 
affect such award as regards any moneys paid. 


“ Sec. 44. That any employer, employes, dependent, or person feeling 
a eved by any decision or award of the compensation commissioner 
affecting his interests under this act may have the same reviewed by a 
p g in the nature of an appeal and initiated in the Supreme 

ourt of the District of Columbia, and the court shall determine 
whether the commissioner has justly considered all the facts concern- 
ing injury, whether he has exceeded the powers granted him by the act, 
and whether be has misconstrued the law and facts applicable In the 
case decided. If the court shall determine that the commissioner has 
acted within bip powera and has correctly construed the law and facts 
the decision of the commissioner shall be confirmed, otherwise it shall 
be reversed or modifed. Upon the hearing of such an appeal the court 
shall, upon motion of elther party filed with the clerk of the court, 
according to the practice in civil cases, submit to a jury any question 
of fact involved in such case. The 8 in every such an appeal 
shall be informal and summary, but full opportunity to be heard shall 
be had before Judgment is pronounced. No such appeal shall be enter- 
tained unless notice of appeal shall have been served sonally upon 
the commissioner within 30 days following the rendition of the deci- 
sion or award appeoa from. An appeal shall not be a stay; If the 
decision or award of the commissioner shall be changed or modified, the 
8 prevailing in civil cases as to the payment of costs and the 
ees of medical and other witnesses shall apply. Appeal shall He from 
the judgment of the Supreme Court to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, as in other civil cases, and such appeal shall haye 
precedence over all cases except criminal cases. 

The corporation- counsel for the District of Columbia shall be the 
legal adviser of the commissioner and shall represent him in all pro- 
ceedings whenever so requested by the commissioner. In all court 
p ings under or pursuant to this act the decision of the commis- 
sioner shall be prima facie correct and the burden of proof shall be 
upon the pera attacking the same. 

“ Sac, 45. That any party in interest may file in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a certified copy of an agreement approved 
by the compensation commissioner, or of an order or decision of the 
commissioner, or of an award of the commissioner unappealed from, 
or of an award of the commissioner affirmed upon appen , whereupon 
said court, upon proof of default in payment or that the security for 
payment is doubtful, shall render a decree in accordance therewith and 
notify the parties, Such shall have the same effect, and all 
proceedings in relation thereto shall thereafter be the same, as our 
— gaeren had been rendered in a suit duly heard and determined by 

cou 

“Sec. 46. That if the compensation commissioner or the court befo 
which 8 proceedings for compensation or concerning an award o 
compensation have been brought, under this act, determines that such 
proceedings have not been so brought upon reasonable ground, it shall 
remo’ whole cost of the proceeding upon the party who has 80 

em. 

s Claims for legal services in connection with any claims arising 
under this act and claims for services or treatment rendered or supplies 
furnished pursuant to on 20 of this act, shall not be enforceable 
unless approved by the compensation commissioner. 

‘If so approved, such claim or claims shall become a lien upon the 
compensation awarded, but shall be paid therefrom only in the manner 
fixed by the commissioner. 

“Sec, 47, That any person who shall knowingly secure or attempt 
to secure larger compensation or compensation for a longer term than 
he is entitl to, or knowingly secure or attempt to secure compensa- 
tion when he is not entitled to any, shall be lty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not exceeding $500 or im- 
prisoned not exceeding 12 months, or both, in the discretion of the 
court, cere shall from and after such conyiction cease to receive any 
compensation. 

“Sec, 48. That in this act, unless the context otherwise uires—~ 

“(a) ‘Employer’ shall include any individual, firm, association, or 
rack we eye or the receiver or trustee of the same, or the legal repre- 
sentative of a deceased employer, using the service of another for pay. 
If a Spare: is insured, it shall include his insurer so far as 
applicable. 

Rib) ‘Employee’ shall include every person, including a minor, who 
is employed by another under any lawful contract of service or 


be 8 or, where the 3 is a minor or incompetent, to his 
co ttee or guardian or next friend. 

' shall mean the earnings of the injured 
In the employment in which he was 


$ ghee 7 not in the same week, then the earnings 

2 weeks shall be divided by the number of 
weeks remaining after the time so lost has been deducted. Where the 
employment prior to the injury extended over a period of less than 52 
weeks, the method of divid ng the earnings during that period by the 
number of weeks and parts thereof during which the employee earned 
wages shall be followed: Provided, That results fair and just to both 
parties will be thereby obtained. Where by reason of a shortness of 
time during which the employee has been in the employment of his 
employer or the casual nature or terms of his employment it is im- 
practicable to aren the the average weekly wages as above defined, 
regard shall be had to the average weekly amount which during 52 
weeks previous to the accident was being earned by a person of the 
same grade and character employed in the same class of employment 
in the same locality or 1 

“If the injured employee at the time of the injury is regularly em- 
ployed at higher wages than formerly during the preceding 52 weeks, 
only such higher wages shall be taken into consideration in computing 
his average weekly wages. If the injured employee was of such age 
and experience when Injured that under natural conditions his wages 
would expected to increase, that fact may be taken into considera- 
tion in determining his average weekly wages. 

But where for exceptional reasons the foregoing would be unfair 
either to the employer or employee, such other method of computin 
average weekly wages may be resorted to as will most nearly approxt: 
mate the amount which the injured employee would be earning were it 
not 8 — the injury. 

“ ‘Earnings’ shall include the reasonable value of board, lodin 
housing, fuel and similar advantages which the employee receives fro 


g. 
the employer as part of his remuneration, but shall not include aye 
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ments by the employer to cover special expenses entailed on the em- 
ee by his employment. . 

“(d) ‘Injury’ and ‘personal injury” shall mean only injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of the employment, and shall 
not include a disease in any form, except where it results naturally 
and unavoidable from the accident. 

(e) Hernia shall not be deemed an injury by accident arising out of 
and in the course of the employee's employment, unless it be proven 
to the satisfaction of the compensation commissioner—first, that there 
was an inju resulting in hernia; second, that the hernia appeared 
suddenly; third, that it was accompanied by pain; fourth, that the 
hernia immediately followed an accident; fifth, that the hernia did not 
exist prior to the accident for which compensation is claimed. 

“Sec, 49. That the rule that statutes in derogation of the common 
Jaw are to be strictly construed shall have no application to this act; 
but this act shall be so interpreted and construed as to effectuate its 
general purpose. 

“Sec. 50. That if the provisions of this act relative to compensation 
for injuries to or death of employees become invalid because of any 
final adjudication, the period intervening between the occurrence of an 
injury or death, not previously compensated for under this act by lump- 
sum payment or completed poa payment, shall not be computed as 
a p of the time limited by law for the commencement of any action 
relating to such injury or death: Provided, That such action com- 
menced within one year after such final adjudication, but in any such 
action any sum paid to the employee on account of injury for which 
the action is prosecuted shall be taken into account. 

“Sec. 51. That the provisions of this act shall not apply to injuries 
bis nor to accidents which occurred prior to the taking effect of 

s act. 

“ Sec, 52. That the sum of $20,000 annually for the years 1922 and 
1923, or so much thereof as may be necessary annually for the main- 
tenance of the office of the compensation commissioner for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the payment of the salaries and expenses of the 
commissioner and his employees, is bereng appropriated, and shall be 

ayable to the order or orders of the said commissioner from time to 
ime, as in this law provided, and the auditor of the District of Colum- 
bia shall draw his warrant or warrants therefor upon the United 
States Treasury, as in law provided for the annual appropriations in 
the District of Columbia. And a further appropriation is hereby made 
of the sum of $5,000 for the year 1922 for the neecessary expenses of 
the aforesaid compensation commissioner to cover printing, office fix- 
tures, and such other legitimate expenses as the commissioner may incur 
in establishing his office as in this act contemplated, and the auditor 
of the District of Columbia shall draw his warrant upon the United 
States Treasury for the said sum of $5,000, or 2 thereof, — 2 — 
the order or orders presented to the auditor of the District of Columbia 
by the said commissioner. 

* Suc. 53. That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are 
esti repeaied to the extent that they conflict with this act and no 
urther. 

“Sec, 54. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage, 
but that its application as between employers and employees shall date 
from and include the Ist day of July, 1922.“ 


During the reading of the substitute the following occurred: 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, would it not be possible to have 
a vote taken on this matter and then by unanimous consent have 
the substitute read and subject to amendment during the 
reading. If that can be done I think it would save a lot of 
time. I have no desire to interfere or unnecessarily take up the 
time of the committee. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There will be no unanimous consent 
given. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, the substitute constitutes an 
entire bill. I am a member of the committee and I can not get 
a copy of that bill, The bills are not available for the member- 
ship. There are but five or six copies on the floor, and how can 
Members of this House intelligently offer amendments to a bill 
that they know nothing about? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have en- 
deayored to secure a copy of the Underhill bill and am unable 
to do so. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to move to lay 
on the table the substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not be in order in the committee. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a 
unanimous-consent request in the interest of an early and intel- 
ligent procedure. I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill and substitute be dispensed with—— 

Mr. BLACK. I object, : 

Mr. CRAMTON, Will not the gentleman do me the courtesy 
to listen to my full request; that the first section of the Under- 
hill substitute may be considered as pending as a substitute for 
the first section of the Fitzgerald bill; that there may be a 
debate of one hour, in which gentlemen on each side may out- 
line the main features of the substitute; and thereafter, in the 
event that the first section of the Underhill substitute is ac- 
cepted as a substitute for the Fitzgerald bill, the balance of the 
Underhill substitute may be read section by section and open 
for amendment as read. Now, if I may proceed for a minute, 
my idea is that the first question for the House to decide is 
whether they favor in general the Fitzgerald bill or the Under- 
hill bill. If by chance they do prefer the Underhill substitute, 
the further sections should be open to amendment as they are 
read and perfected as the House may desire. My request is not 
based on the advocacy of either bill, but merely to put it in 
shupe, so that the House may do what it desires. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I understand there are no copies 
of the Underhill bill for Members of the House, and it is diffi- 
cult for me to see how Members can act intelligently on a bill 
without hearing the Underhill bill read. So I object to the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inguiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HILL. There are no copies of the Underhill bill, which 
consists of 48 pages, to be had. Would it be in order to move 
to ny the bill now being read, the Underhill substitute, on the 

e? 

The CHAIRMAN. It would not. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the substitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order on 
the amendment, and I offer a preferential motion. I move to 
strike out the enacting clause of the Fitzgerald bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the enacting clause of the Fitzgerald bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Branton) there were 17 ayes and 55 noes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the Underhill amendment that on page 49, line 11, it 
provides for an appropriation of $20,000, which is in violation 
of the rules of the House. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, it occurs to me that if 
the point of order will lie at all, it would lie only against the 
appropriation and not against the whole amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON. It has been held differently, I would say 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mussachusetts 
or anyone in his behalf desire to be heard? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I will modify that sec- 
tion by inserting the words “ authorized to be.” 

Mr. BLANTON. That does not affect the point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas makes the point of order against the entire amendment. 
It seems to me that would not lie under any circumstances. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the amendment is bad in any particular, 
it is bad in its entirety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
first section of the Fitzgerald bill and offer the Underhill bill 
again with a modification in section 2 on page 49, line 11, hy 
inserting the words “authorized to be“ before the word “ ap- 
propriated.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: : 

Mr. UNDERHILL moves to strike out of the Fitzgerald bill on page 1, 
lines 3 to 6, inclusive, and on page 2, lines I to 6, inclusive, ESA in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: The Underhill bill with the fol- 
lowing amendment: Page 49, line 11, insert the words “authorized 
to be” before the word “appropriated.” 

Mr. BLANTON. But, Mr. Chairman, we want the bill read. 
We want to get familiar with it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that the 
gentleman from Texas wants to press that point. It is only fair 
that these bills be given a hearing. I think the gentleman is 
just as anxious as I am to see the working people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia enjoy the benefits of the workmen’s compen- 
sation act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, i 

Mr. BLANTON. I am with the gentleman upon that. I am 
for his bill as against the Fitzgerald bill, but when only six or 
eight copies of the gentleman’s bill are available, how on earth 
is the membership going to know what is in the bill unless we 
have it read? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is already in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is only one way in which we can 
obyiate the difficulty, and that is by securing unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be not read. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the second reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that the second reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I would ask those Mem- 
bers who have followed the bill with some difficulty if they 
could possibly have a more fair or equitable measure for the 
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real benefit of the worker in the District of Columbia than this 
bill. Starting at page 17 of my bill I provide for every possible 
known and supposed contingency. 

I first take up the question of death, the amount that shall be 
paid at death, and then the question of total permanent dis- 
ability, and then ef temporary or partial disability, and go 
along through to the loss of a thumb or a finger or a part of 
a thumb or a finger, the loss of a toe or part of a toe, the loss 
of a hand or the loss of an arm, the loss of a leg or the loss of 
an eye, and so on, through every portion of the human frame. 
I tried to put into this bill the amounts that shall be paid, and 
there is no insurance company ever organized that could get 
away from those amounts. There is no possibility of fraud. 
There is no possibility of the exploitation of the worker, no 
matter how ignorant or friendless he may be. I go through the 
occupational diseases, so far as they are known and can be 
upplied to insurance, and I go through with the wife and the 
children, with dependents of every nature. Then, on page 9 of 
my bill I make certain exemptions, and I think the Members 
of the House will agree with me that these exemptions should 
be made, I provide that the provisions of the bill shall not 
apply to 

(1) Any employment in commerce between the District of Columbia 
and any of the States, Territories, or possessions of the United States 
3 nation or nations, in the service of a common carrier by 

(2) Any employment that is casual and not in the usual course of 
the trade, business, occupation, or profession of the 1 

(3) Any 5 un occupation not carried on by the employer 
for the sake of pecuniary gain; 

. (4) Any employment as a household domestic servant; or 

5) Any employment by an eleemosynary institution or association. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If an institution that has large funds has 
an elevator conductor who is injured in the course of his em- 
ployment, why should the fact that the institution is engaged in 
philanthropic work prevent its rendering justice to its own em- 
ployees? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I doubt if that contingency would ever 
arise. Any philanthropic concern that would not take care of 
its own would not deserve the name of philanthropy. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there an in the gentleman's bill 
that relates te anything outside of what is ordinarily known 
as workmen’s compensation? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not that I know of. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. There is no other form of insurance coy- 
ered in it? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. No. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And there is no provision of any sort 
which might be liability insurance arising out of any other 
situation or relief than that of workmen and employer? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not at all. It has been very difficult 
for me, and I think possibly it is my own fault, to explain this 
situation about the bill in a plain and simple sort of way. I 
have tried to make it clear to every Member of the House that 
there is no opposition in my bill to workmen’s compensation. I 
am as heartily in favor of it and would go as far as anyone in 
providing protection for the workingmen. 

Second, that my objection to the Fitzgerald bill is based 
almost entirely upon the matter of principle, the principle of 
the Government going into business in competition with those 
who pay the taxes and the running expenses of the Govern- 
ment. Where are you going to get your revenue to run this 
Government if you do not get it from these corporations and 
from the individuals? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I ask that the gentleman's time 
be extended five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman may 
have his time extended for 10 minutes. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for five minutes. [After a 
pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, May I just finish that sentence? Where 
are you going to get the funds to run this Government if you 
do not get them from the taxpayer? Suppose you do return to 
certain favored individuals who take out insurance a certain 
amount of the premiums that to-day is included in taxation, 
rental of buildings, the purchase of merchandise, stationery, 
and other necessary supplies, where are you going to get the 
funds; and if you are going to start with insurance funds, 
where are you going to end? 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 
"Mr. UNDERHILL. I will 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There are a good many Mem- 
bers of the House who feel the same way I do, I believe. 1 
believe in the enactment of a workmen’s compensation law. 
Now, the claim has been made here that this particular meas- 
ure for which the gentleman speaks to-day has not been con- 
sidered fairly in committee. Now, could the gentleman, then, 
very briefly tell us the main points of difference between the 
Fitzgerald biH and the Underhill bill, and then just how the 
Underhill bill compares with State legislation along that par- 
ticular line? I think that would be very helpful to Members 
of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have tried to de that, and I am perfectly 
willing to go over it again if I have the time. There are four 
States that have the exclusive features of State insurance. My 
colleague claims there are eight, but I do not think that he can 
name eight States which have exclusive features. There are 
other provisions in the laws of those States, including his own 
State of Ohio, and the State of Ohio allows one of the worst 
features that can possibly enter into workmen’s compensation, 
self-insurance—that is, that the employer of more than five 
people in his State can by filing a bond insure himself, and the 
poor devil who gets hurt has got to go to him upon whom he 
depends for a job and living and ask him for a settlement. 
That is absolutely contrary to all the best ideas and policies in 
workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will 

Mr. McSWAIN. Assuming the fixing of the compensation 
for an eye—there are no teeth involved in this matter I be- 
Tieve—is the same in the gentleman's bill as that of Mr. Firz- 
GERALD, does it make any difference to the injured employee 
whether the money is paid out of a fund absolutely contributed 
under the Fitzgerald bill or paid by an insurance company un- 
der the gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not a particle. That is a funny situa- 
tion. I am supposed to be a reactionary. I do not know 
where they got that idea, but I am supposed to be a reaction- 
ary, and here is a situation where a so-called progressive 
brings in a bill that protects the moneyed interests. Its greatest 
feature is the claim that it is going to cost the heartless em- 
ployer less money. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman in- 
form the House when the Fitzgerald bill was first introduced, 
on what date? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am afraid I can not do that, sir. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The position in which most of us find 
ourselves is that we do not know what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. We have not got a copy of the gentleman's bill; 
we have not got any of the hearings; and we are all in the 
dark and do not know how to yote. I am sure I do not know 
how to vote. I have received several telegrams about it, and 
I would like to vote intelligently, and I do not know what the 
gentleman is talking abeut, and I would like to know some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLACK. I desire to ask the gentleman a question about 
that clause in the bill that exempts corporations or institutions 
that are conducted without profit. Now, we find close to the 
Pennsylvania Station the Grace Dodge Hotel, for example. I 
understand that is an institution that is not conducted for 
profit, and yet if an employee is injured, I presume that em- 
ployee would have an action at law fer such injury. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the court has decided that in 
such an instance as that they were not exempted. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to vote for the gentleman's bill; I 
would much prefer that he amend it on that particular point. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I am perfectly willing te safeguard the 
bill, 

Mr. HUSTED. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. HUSTED. In the State of New York we have private 
State insurance. We also permit private companies to engage 
in that business. As a matter of fact, most of the people do 
business with the private companies because they can get better 
service. As I understand the provisions of the Fitzgerald bill, 
it gives the Federal Government a monopoly of the business 
in the District of Columbia. Is that true? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That is true. 

Mr. HUSTED. What possible justification is there for giv- 
ing the Federal Government a monopoly of the business in- 
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stead of permitting the other people to come in and get their 
share of it if they are in a position to render good service and 
give proper rates? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is absolutely no justification, ex- 
cept the justification that my friend from New York [Mr. 
Lonpon], who sits there, and so ably represents the Socialist 
Party, absolutely none, except the question of socialism. If we 
are desirous of adopting that provision, if we are desirous of 
adopting that attitude, if we are desirous of adopting that policy 
in the United States, let us start with the Fitzgerald bill. It 
is as good as anything else for a starter. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that I can add anything fur- 
ther. I regret exceedingly that there are not more copies of the 
Underhill bill available, and that the Members have not had 
a chance to study it further. I suppose the assumption has been 
made that almost every Member of this body has had previous 
experience in his local legislature, and that the legislature of 
almost every State in this Union has passed a workingmen’s 
compensation bill. It is easy to visualize the purpose of a work- 
ingmen’s compensation bill. At least so I think, and most of 
the Members can realize what is involved here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has again expired. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp some analyses of the Underhill bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

A MISERABLE SUBSTITUTE. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, on the substitution of this bill I want to say that 
as soon as it was proposed, besides looking it over myself, I sent 
the so-called Underhill bill to America’s best known insurance 
actuary and compensation expert, Miles M. Dawson, and I have 
here from him three solid pages of typewriting, and I will read 
them. 

LETTER FROM MILES M. DAWSON, 


I bave examined the Underhill bill (H. R. 9546), which was offered 
as a substitute for the Fitzgerald workingmen’s compensation bill in 
tbe District of Columbia, which was drafted by the American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation, Aside from many features of the Under- 
hill bill which arc most undesirable, I find the following, which cer- 
tainly ought to be fatal to it: 


READY FOR ALMSHOUSE. 


The provision in case of total and 3 disability is limited to 
payments aggregating $5.000, which, if one were injured to whom the 
maximum amount of $25 per week was payable, would mean that after 
less than four years’ maintenance he would be a candidate for the alms- 
house. It would string out longer, of course, for those with smaller 
compensation, but even jn the case of a man whose compensation was 
but $10, he would still be abandoned to pauperism after but 10 years. 

Not only have the compensation laws of all the enlightened States, 
including the law adopted by Congress making provision for the em- 
pores of the Government, recognized the necessity of supporting the 
otally disabled throughout the whole penoa of the disability, but very 
8 such is the only rational an 
taken. 

Limitations such as are here proposed were once being crowded into 
these bills by the insurance companies on the grounds of the uncertainty 
of the amount of the claim. here Was never any truth in the state- 
ment as the present value of such claims is always readily determinable 
ane now standards are everywhere recognized for determining their 
value, 

The same objection in regard to limitation applies to the $3,750 limit 
for temporary total disability, which means that if one were sti 


defensible position that can be 


totally disabled, although it had not been determined to be permanent 
in character, he would, if his benefit were $25 per week, cut off 
after receiving it less than three years. 
BREEDER OF PAUPERISM. 
The same objection applies to the limitation of benefits for permanent 


partial disability, which may be very nearly total, and would deprive 
the injured person of his compensation after a brief period, which might 
again mean pauperism. 7 

The same objection is also applicable to the limitation of $3,000 to 
certain forms of permanent partial disability. It should be observed, like- 
wise, that the change of the rate of compensation from 66% per cent 
to 50 per cent is not only unfair but is inconsistent with the language 
at the beginning of subdivision 3 on pase 18. 

The same again applies to the limitation in amount of 8 
for temporary partial disability, owing to the fact that disabilities may 
be treated as temporary merely because it is not proved positively that 
they will be permanent, although they continue for a very long time. 


AN OUTRAGEOUS FEATURE, 


The most outrageous feature, however, is to be found in the limita- 
tion of the payments to dependents in case of death to 416 weeks, or 
in other words eight years, and also to a maximum of $5,000. 

The first of these was in the Sutherland interstate commerce bill, 
having been copied from the earlier laws in several States, but was 
abandoned and withdrawn by Senator SUTHERLAND. The outrageous 
character of it is readily recognized when it is considered that as 
regards a young baby it would cut off the provision at about the time 
the child entered school. 

Originally the disingenuous objection was raised by the insurance 
companies that it was not possible to know definitely what was the 
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liability if there were no such limit. These companies had or could 
have had competent actuarial advice and should have known better. 
In any event they have long ago learned better, and standards for 
the gr pein ge of these benefits are now firmly established and are 
in use throughout this country and Canada. There is now no longer 
any excuse whatever for such a departure from sound principle, 


PLAN MOST UNDESIRABLE, 


The mode of making provision is also most undesirable. It does not 
definitely provide, as do all the workmen's compensation laws in this 
country, what provision shall be made for each of the dependents; 
and in addition to causing a payment of two-thirds the wages to be 
made to the wife alone if there are no children, it would also canse 
the full amount to be paia to a single child or other wholly dependent 
person. This would in many cases be excessive from th stand- 
AD pak is, as real compensation and also as provision for 

r 

e provision in section 26 for redemption for a commuted sum is 
vicious in the extreme. Nothing so bad has, so far as I know, been 
proposed in any other American workmen’s compensation bill. I am 
wondering why Mr. UNDERHILL did not consult the workmen's compen- 
sation law of Massachusetts before drafting his bill. 

The provision in section 41 for an agreement is in my opinion bad. 
If the agreement is filed, it is no longer voidable by the employee, and 
the approval of the commissioner is not required except for the pur- 
pose of making it to be treated as an award. In fact, this would 
mean that the insurance companies’ settlements would be final, 

The provision in section 42 does not give the commissioner the 
to review and disapprove such an agreement and to proceed to make an 
award, but meny gives him power if there is a disagreement as to 
the continuance of a payment under the agreement. 

The 3 in regard to the courts is, in my opinion, also bad, as 
it would give an opportunity for the insurance companies to go into the 
courts and have a review of the facts as well as the law, his would 
enable them to force compromise in almost any case. 


WASHINGTON MBRCHANTS TO SUFFER. 


Not only does this bill admit the insurance companies as carriers, 
which will nearly double the premiums that it would be necessary for 
the employers in the District of Columbia to pay in order to provide 
the same benefit, but, whether intentional or not, the compensation pay- 
able has been so reduced, as compared with the bill iready introduced, 
as to amount to a diversion of moneys needed to support the totally 
and permanently disabled and the seriously thongh tem rarily dis- 
abled, and, above all, the widows during their widowhood and minor 
children during their school years, in such manner that the total bar- 
den on employers would not 3 be greater, notwithstanding that 
from 35 to 50 per cent of the premiums paid by them would go to 
insurance companies over and above the claims paid, for expenses and 
profits than under the adequate Fitzgerald bill, a eady in. 

The enlightened representatives of employers and employees in the 
Province of Manitoba two years ago having found that under their 
then statute the compensation able was, a8 this would be and for 
much the same reasons, wholly inadequate, and that on the other hand 
from 35 per cent to 50 per cent of the premiums paid went for cx- 
penses and profits of insurance companies, repealed their law and 
adopted one providing for an exclusive State fund and increasing the 
compensation so as to 3 the evils complained of. The result was 
a scale of benefits which makes adequate provision for workmen with- 
out increasing the rates which the om eden had previously been pay- 
ing. The Underhill bill, as compar with the Fitzgerald bill now 
before Congress, is of 28 the contrary type, viz, the sort that 
reduces the compensation and diverts the equivalent of this reduction, 
or more than this, out of the premiums paid to the payment of un- 
necessary expenses and of profits of the insurance 5 

Mites M. Dawson, 
Consulting Actuary, New York City. 


SOFT POR INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


The Underhill bill is loosely and carelessly drawn, a botch, 
and unworkable. It is the, product to be expected from the 
hands of those who would vaunt profiteering and greed under 
the hypocritical disguise of a workmen's compensation act. It 
is masquerading, for it is really a “bill to create unearned 
profits for insurance companies.” The following, including com- 
parison with experience in the various States, is a concise state- 
ment of the d ts in the Underhill bill: 


INADEQUATE AND ILLOGICAL PROVISIONS OF THE SO-CALLED UNDERHILL 
COMPENSATION BILL, 


1. Compensation for permanent total disability is limited to 88,000. 

At the maximum rate of compensation, $25 a week, the $5,000 would 
be used up in less than four years, at the end of which time the injured 
empioyee, still permanently totally disabled, would be abandoned to 
charity. 

At the rate of gio a week the $5,000 would stretch over nearly 10 
years, but would then cease, leaving the totally disabled employee with- 
oun 26 States th t which may be paid f 

n ates the amount which ma è pa or rmanent t - 
ability is unlimited. 8 ae 8 

2. Compensation for temporary total disability is limited to $3,750. 

If the compensation rate were $25 a week, the $3,750 would be ex- 
hausted in less than three years, and even if still disabled the employee 
would then be cut off, 


THE CASE OF A WIDOW. 


4 = Compensation to the widow and children is limited to $5,000 for 
ght years. 

At $25 a week the $5,000 would be exhausted and they would be 
cut off in less than four years. Even if the weekly rate is Tow enough 
to run eight years, do we wish to withdraw support from a young baby 
at such a tender age? Furthermore, to be thrown upon her own re- 
sources at the expiration of eight years would be doubly hard, because 
the widow would then be approaching an age when it would be difficult 


for her to obtain employment. 
In 23 States the amount which may be paid in death cases is un- 

limited, and in 8 States compensation is payable until the death or re- 

marriage of the widow and until children reach an employable age. 


ower 
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UNNECESSARY EXPENSE, 
4. Office of compensation commissioner is created. with deputies and 
assistants. 

This is an unnecessary expense, since the work could be better 
formed by the experienced United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission already in existence. 

p Claims are fo be settled by “agreement” between workmen and 
employers, 

n 8 it has been found that the “ agreement” method subjects 
in . — employees, who wish to avoid trouble, to coercion by insurance 
adjusters. 

. Insurance companies would be given opportunity to profit under 
the Underhill bill, which would: 

A. Inerease expense. The average ee ratio of stock insurance 
companies is nearly 40 per cent of pr ums as compared with about 4 
per cent for exclusive State funds. 

B. Produce friction and suspicion on the part of employees. The 

State under- 


Conner Commission investigation in New Yor 
payments on the part of commercial amounting to 88. 700,000. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. WYANT. You have a report on the bill in the RECORD? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. It is very complete. It is filed 
with this bill. 

Mr. WYANT. On the same subject? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. The bill which was reported to 
the House and which came up for discussion this morning 
before the Committee of the Whole is accompanied by a 
complete analysis of this sort of legislation, and the bill 
itself; but it does not touch this bill which has been offered as 
a substitute. 

Mr. WYANT. Did you submit your bill at the same time for 
report to the same organization? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. That has been analyzed at the 
same time for report by the same organization, and it has been 
analyzed by Mr. Mackey, of the gentleman’s State, and I have 
here three letters, one addressed to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monperi] and one to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLY], of Pittsburgh, a Representative of your 
State, and one to myself, analyzing and appreving of this bill in 
its form. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Has the District of Columbia any work- 
men’s compensation law now? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It has none except as the Federal law 
protects the public employees of the District government. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I mean it has no statutory law pertain- 
ing to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Yes. 

Mr. JAMBS. A short time ago, in the speech the gentleman 
made regarding his own bill, he stated that the lumbermen of 
Michigan had sufficient power to prevent their being included 
in the bill, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If I made that statement I was in error. 
I intended to say “ Maine.” I was in error if I used the word 
“Michigan.” In Maine the lumbering interests were strong 
enough to have that exception made, and those workmen en- 
gaged in lumbering were not protected. In Tennessee the min- 
ing interests were strong enough to have that interest exempted. 
I am sure the domestic-service clause may irritate enough 
Members to prompt them to exclude those in domestic service. 
They ought not to be excluded. The cost is very slight—some- 
thing like a dollar or two a year per servant. But if that pro- 
vision has irritated a good many people interested in the en- 
actment of this law, it can be omitted. The committee have an 
amendment to the bill to meet their wishes. 

Now, why should we have competition in the District of 
Columbia? Because both sides, as I have read heretofore, have 
said that the scope here is too small. We have only from 
100,000 to 108,000 employees in the District of Columbia. You 
have got to have an exclusive fund or you have got to haye a 
commission to watch the insurance companies. As reported by 
the Government’s compensation expert: 

It takes almost as much time and costs as much money and re 
quires as many employees to do the follow-up work, if it is to be done 
adequately, as it does to do the work arigtaatiy, 

That is always true, and it is admitted. You commence to 
create unnecessary expense when the insurance company comes 
in. They have to have their agents to solicit business. If you 
put a fund alongside of it, the fund can not exist successfully in 
the face of that competition, because it can not solicit business. 
It can not bring itself to the attention of manufacturers and 
others without spending money. Under a law which compels an 
employer to insure his risk there will be no need of agents’ 
expenses if an exclusive fund is provided. The Conner investi- 


gation committee of New York, moreover, shows what the re- 
sult of competition has been there. There have been under- 
payments by the insurance companies to the extent of over 
$5,000,000. That is bound to be so where you keep up the fric- 
tion between the employer and the employee, and you make no 
progress if you substitute an insurance adjuster for the em- 
ployer, because your friction is the same. ‘The contest is on, 
and always the employee is at a disadvantage. 

It is apparent that the bill introduced here is a substitute 
for the benefit of the insurance companies. It is repudiated 
by all of those interested in the workingmen. It is repudiated 
by every organization here in Washington that is going to be 
subjected to it. I may say at this time that I, for one, voted 
to include the domestic service in my bill, because the women 
in the District of Columbia are associated together in an 
alliance. They had an annual meeting and they came before 
the committee intending to make an investigation of the pro- 
visions of this bill with the idea that they were going to defeat 
it. But they went into it; the conditions and provisions were 
explained to them, and what it was intended to do, and the 
Housekeeper’s Alliance then passed a resolution supporting the 
bill, and under those circumstances that provision remained 
in the bill, but if you are strongly opposed I am willing to 
have it excluded. 

INSURANCE AGENTS’ TACTICS, 

I insert herewith evidence of the peculiar campaign of 
organized insurance agents in selfish opposition to this. bene- 
ficial legislation: 


No other measure before the Congress in some time has occasioned 
such a volume of corr nde 


pels the N 
them carrying threats of reprisal unless the indivi 
he 8 ef the insurance lobby. The tone of 
dence is arrogant and has caused much comment. 
boast of a number of Cambria County insurance agents of 
their wonderful er and influence has attracted some notice, and, 
when called to official attention of the House of Represen 
any Members e such bold assertions. Inasmuch 
as 1 labor and important civic oe have championed 
the Fitzgerald bill, there will come a rea: n against the claims of the 
insurance agents which me defeat the purposes of their employers. 
(Jehnstown (Pa.) Tribune, July 5, 1922.) 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. j 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON : Page 45, line 18, after the word 
= minor,” insert the following: Except domestic service in households, 


and farm employees.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, what I think the committee 
ought to do, expressing one individual opinion, is to adopt the 
Underhill substitute and then recommit it back to the com- 
mittee for consideration. This bill—that is, the Underhill 
bill—contains 50 pages. Its contents are practically unknown 
to the membership, outside of a very few men. The Fitzgerald 
bill is absolutely preposterous, and any man who believes that 
the Government ought not to engage in private business will 
hold that we ought not to consider it for a moment. The 50- 
page Underhill bill is offered as a substitute and we ought to 
adopt it and then send it back to the committee to be con- 
sidered. How do you know that it does not contain things 
that you disapprove of? The membership of the House has not 
had an opportunity to properly investigate it. I will show 
you that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
himself does not understand what is in his own bill. Did he 
tell you that it did not permit farm employees to be included? 
You might laugh at the idea of farm employees in the District 
of Columbia, but there are some little farms and some farm 
employees in the District of Columbia. I challenge him to 
show one paragraph in his bill that excludes farm employees, 
It embraces farm employees. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the getleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. Im one part of the bill 
he attempts to exclude domestic servants, but in another part 
of the bill he includes them. Let me show you that he includes 
them, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will tħe gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman challenges me and T 
would like to have him yield to let me show him the page. I 
wish to say to the gentleman that I think farm employees 
ought to come under the provisions of the biil. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, well, then the gentleman's position has 
seemingly changed since his opening speech. How many men 
from farming communities believe that farm employees should 
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be ineluded; that the farmer ought to be compelled to go in 
und make a report fo a commission as to what employees he 
has and what he pays them, and their working conditions, and 
the hours they work, and all that business for farms? If you 
had to do that, the gentleman from Massachusetts would prob- 
ably starve to death, because Boston city people would not get 
enough to eat up there in Massachusetts. The farms would not 
produce enough. But let me show you, on page 45, what he 
includes as employees. 

On line 17, page 45, it says: 

“Employee” shall include every person, including a minor, who is 
employed by another under any lawful contract of service or apprentice- 
ship, written or implied. 

Does that not embrace farm employees? Does that not em- 
brace domestic servants? Where does it exclude them? Not 
at all. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. Then when he defines 
“ employer,” on page 45, here is what he says: 

Employer shall include any individual, firm, etc., using the service 
of another for pay. b 

Does that not embrace the employers of farm hands and of 
domestic servants? If it does not, then the English language 
does not mean what it ordinarily purports to mean. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. On page 9, in section 13, you will find 
that these various. classes are excluded. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; in one part of your bill you exclude 
domestic servants, though not farm hands; and in another 
part you do not even exclude domestie servants, as I have 
demonstrated by reading the definitions of employer and 
employee. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will not the gentleman help me to per- 
feet the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is exactly what I am trying to do now, 
and I have offered an amendment to help the gentleman perfect 
it. But I merely call attention to this, that when the author 
himself has to have his bill perfected, it shows that it ought 
to go back to the committee to be properly amended. When he 
admits that it needs perfecting, when he admits that there are 
defects in it, it ought to go back and be considered in com- 
mittee in an orderly manner, because there is no Congressman 
on earth who can properly digest 50 pages of a bill by just 
hearing it read amidst confusion once by the Clerk. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the position of the author 
of the substitute under consideration, it does include farm em- 
ployees, but does not include domestice servants? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is his position now. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not see how that could be made any 
clearer in legislative phraseology than it is carried in this bill. 
For instance, section 48 of the gentleman’s amendment starts 
out by saying 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman must not take up all my 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will get the gentleman further time. In 
section 48 it says “ unless the context otherwise requires.” On 
page 9, section 18, which the author of the bill has directed the 
gentleman's attention to 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the context of a bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The entire bill from cover to cover. 

Mr. BLANTON. From cover to cover? That embraces the 
subsequent conflict. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It could not be any clearer language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask that the gentleman have one minute 
more. I think I have taken up one minute of his time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks 
unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from Texas 
be extended one minute. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take the 
time, so I yield the floor. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee will take 
up this proposition without any prejudgment. Let me first call 
your attention to the parliamentary situation. This bill was 
taken up by the committee several times. It was filibustered 
against. Roll calls were had. I believe this is the third or 
fourth time that the committee has reported the bill. A studied 
effort has been made to defeat this legislation. The Committee 
on the District of Columbia has very little time during this ses- 
sion. If you prevent the diceussion of this bill to-day the prob- 
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abilities are that you will have no workmen's compensation legis- 
lation at all. 

The claims of those who shout “ socialism,” like the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop], ought not to have any effect upon any 
intelligent man. To call a thing socialism does not make it so- 
cialism, and if you are opposed to every socialistic measure you 
ought to oppose every public school, because there is not a more 
socialistic institution in the world than the public schools. The 
great individualist philosopher, Herbert Spencer, opposed the 
introduction of the public school system on the ground that it 
was socialistic. He made one of his most powerful attacks on 
socialism. Familiarity with Indiana politics does not necessa- 
rily qualify a man as an authority on social philosophy. 

An effort is made here to make fools of the committee. You 
have before you here a bill of 31 pages. It was drafted and pre- 
pared by the American Association for Labor Legislation. Who 
are the members of that association? If I am not mistaken, 
the name of Woodrow Wilson appears on the list of the board of 
directors or of the advisory council of the organization. 

It is composed of men who have been studying labor legisla- 
tion. I do not believe that the American Association for Labor 
Legislation includes half a dozen men who. are connected with 
any labor organization or with any trade-union. It is purely 
a group of well-meaning men and women who are interested in 
economic questions, and who want to alleviate as much as pos- 
sible by progressive social legislation the burdens and sorrows 
of the great masses of the people. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. In one minute. The American Federation of 
Labor, representing the aggressive labor men of the country, 
whose business it is to point out evils and to seek remedies 
therefore, also favors this bill. And so you have both groups 
the phlegmatie intellectuals and the active men of the labor 
movement both supporting it. 

Now, why not come to the point. What is the opposition to it? 
The gentleman from Massachusetts says we want some sort of 
compensation legislation. Ten or fifteen years ago the 43 States 
of the Union which now have compensation legislation had no 
legislation of that kind. It was then denounced as rank social- 
ism and anarchy by every fool whose only argument is to ap- 
peal to ignorance and prejudice. Let us see what their argu- 
ment is, and what is the principle upon which it is founded. I 
do not know what the Underhill bill is and nobody knows. An 
attempt is made to compel Congress to vote on 50 pages of 
words; copies of the Underhill bill are not available. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], after a cursory perusal 
of the bill, showed that he knew more about it than did the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts himself in his reply to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I merely want to state to the gentleman 
that we had representatives of the labor organizations before 
the committee at the hearings and they were asked the ques- 
tion: “ What do you want, this particular bill or a workmen's 
compensation bill?“ And in every instance they replied that 
they wanted a workmen's compensation bill; and the inference 
is that the Underhill bill would be as acceptable as the Fitz- 
gerald bill. 

Mr. LONDON. Oh, yes, in the view of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. Aided by the gentleman from Texas, that great 
friend of organized labor, the two of you, the twins of the 
House, on the Republican and Democratie sides—the twin 
brothers, in their love of organized labor, have combined to 
strangle the Fitzgerald bill. [Laughter. ] 

Now we come to the so-called competitive side of it. They 
say, Why should you attempt to introduce the socialistic fea- 
ture of an exclusive State fund into the bill? Well, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Nevada have introduced that feature. 
They are the great socialistic States of whom the gentleman 
from Indiana speaks, You want to encourage private business. 
In what? In promoting accidents, in promoting deaths? Why, 
if there is any function of society that is social it is the taking 
care of those who are injured. Why should the death of a 
human being be the source of business or the source of profit? 

The great genius of private business is to make a profit out 
of death, Accidents and death are to help stimulate the genius 
and initiative of business, 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is the undertaker in business for fun; 
is the priest in business for fun? Do not they all exploit death 
when they have a chance? 

Mr. LONDON. Why does the gentleman take together the 
undertaker and the priest? The priest is supposed to lead into 
a new life, and the undertaker is in business for business. The 
gentleman undertakes to be the undertaker of State insurance. 
Let me say to the gentleman there are fields which are outside 
the range of private business. Why do you permit municipali- 
ties to establish and maintain institutions for the preservation 
of health? If the municipality maintains an institution for the 
preservaton of health, if the municipality maintains the sewer- 
age system, if the municipality takes care of sanitary methods, 
if the municipality undertakes to regulate the safety and health 
of those in the factories, if the municipality is to conduct all 
these, why should not the aiding of the man who is injured in 
industry be a social function? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. LONDON. I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks that his time be ex- 
tended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONDON. Now let me call your attention to this: See 
how guarded they are, how jealous they are, of every public ac- 
tivity. We are not dealing with insurance for a large State 
with an enormous population. We are dealing with the District 
of Columbia. How much business can they do here? How much 
competition can there be between the State fund and the pri- 
vate funds in the limited field which the District offers? 
There is not enough business here for one fund. Private in- 
surance costs a great deal more. They will not deny that. 
Now why do they oppose the State fund feature; why do they 
seek to confuse; why have they created this parliamentary sit- 
uation? Why have they tied up the House? Reject the Under- 
hill bill; reject the 50 pages of verbiage and take the bill re- 
ported by a majority of the committee. Let us not be the 
victims of our own parliamentary rules; let us follow the only 
logical method to discuss a bill before a committee. 

Mr. EVANS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONDON. Les. 

Mr. EVANS. I understand the gentleman to say that the 
Fitzgerald bill is presented by a majority of the committee? 

Mr. LONDON. I so assume. 

Mr. EVANS. As I understand, the committee is composed of 
21 members. The bill was reported out by 6 out of 11. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONDON. If a majority of the members are not active 
members, they should not count them at all, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first section of the Underhill bill may be considered 
as pending as a substitute for the first section of the Fitz- 
gerald bill, and in the event that it is so substituted, that the 
balance of the Underhill bill may be taken up by sections, 
and each section be open to amendment under the five-minute 
rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the amendment 
pending should first be disposed of. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, may we have that again 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the Blanton amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 57, noes 22. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request that 
the first section of the Underhill bill may be considered as 
pending as a substitute for the first section of the Fitzgerald 
bill, and in the event that it is substituted, that thereupon 
the balance of the Underhill bill shall be taken up section 
by section and shall be open to amendment under the fiye- 
minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr, Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. FITZGERALD. I will not object to that. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The reason I object 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not necessary for the gentleman to 
state his reason. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I would like to know the status of all 
these matters. Like a lot of other Members here, I am in the 
dark and we do not know what we are voting on. I would 
like to know so that I can vote intelligently. Neither of the 
proponents of both these bills seems to know what we are 
doing. They get up here and talk about this thing and the 
other thing and about insurance companies and about various 
things. I do not know what I am doing, we are in such a 
tangle here. I would like to know, for the benefit not only of 
myself but of a large membership of this House, just where 
we are at. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are considering now an amendment to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILBERT: Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GIL BERT: Strike out “ $5,000," on pa: 
Ay, line 12, and insert “ $7,500,” and strike out the following amounts 
¢ age 18: In line 10. s 83.750 and insert “$5,625”; in line 18, 
215 0” and insert “$75”; in line 15, “$30” and insert $75": 
in line 16, “ $25" and insert $37.50"; . 5 “$20” and insert 


"$30"; In line 21, “$15” and Kt 922 0. n pas ge 19, In line 
1 $25 5 ae Insert“ $37.50"; in line 14. 220 9910 By an insert“ $15"; 


in line 15, “$150” and insert “ $225"; in line 17, $200” and inse 
"$300"; in line 18, $150" and insert “ $225": in line 20. “$175” 
nd insert “ $262.50"; in line 22, 8109 7 and insert “$150”; in 
ine 23, 550“ and insert “ $75 *; in line 24, 100” and insert 
„8150.“ nd on ge 28. line 1, strike out 85.000 and insert 
“$7,500 "; and in line 17, strike out 53,000“ and insert “ $4,500.” 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, the District of Columbia 
has no workmen’s compensation bill for private employment, 
and it should have. As a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia I would say that the committee had be- 
fore it two bills, either of which provides a workable system 
of workmen’s compensation. In all frankness I want to say 
that the bills are well drawn and have been considered on 
behalf of the committee. It just remains for the House to 
determine which policy it wishes to pursue. The Underhill 
bill provides for the entry of private insurance companies— 
old line companies—to carry the insurance. The Fitzgerald 
bill does not, and that is the main difference between them. I 
am in favor of the Underhill bill, for the reason that I prefer 
that character of insurance. I hold no brief for any insurance 
company; I am not connected with any in any way, financially 
or otherwise. I practiced law before I came to Congress and 
fought them rather than represented them; but I prefer that 
character of insurance. Another feature of the Underhill bill 
is better for this reason: The reports, of which we read a 
great many, show that where private companies entered into 
the field they protected life and limb for the future in a better 
way. That determined me. It is not only so much the money 
involved, but it is the life and health and freedom from injury 
on the part of the employee. For instance, here is a man, 
that we will say, who has a certain risk. An inspector comes 
around and provides that a certain wheel shall be protected 
or a certain belt shall be taken off. In order to protect the 
future the insurance companies are anxious to take these pre- 
cautions. When the State carries the insurance, that precau- 
tion is largely lacking. 

The amendment that I have offered simply does this. Al- 
though I am in favor of the Underhill bill, I believe it is too 
niggardly toward the employee. It is based on a total dis- 
ability for a death at the rate of $5,000. I know that most 
of the States proceed with that as the basis, but practi- 
cally all of the workmen’s compensation laws were passed be- 
fore the war and before the higher prices that have since 
ensued. My amendment goes through the bill and inserts 
$7,500 for death or $7,500 for total disability. The other 
figures that were read simply serve to raise each one 50 per 
cent. Where a man is permitted to draw for 25 weeks I pro- 
vide that he shall draw 50 per cent more, or 374 weeks, Under 
the Underhill bill, and under both of the bills, the maximum is 
$25 a week for total disability. That will last for four years. . 
Four years is a short time to take a man who is totally dis- 
abled, say, with the loss of both eyes, and then dump him out 
into the world. The effect of my amendment would be to 
carry him for six years, and it seems to me that that is a 
short enough time. 

But that is not going to affect this bill so much, because un- 
der the Underhill bill, if my amendment is adopted, it will 
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apply only to it, the risk will be carried by insurance com- 
panies anyhow. While it will, of course, increase the rate, it 
will not subject any individual to a great calamity. 

Mr. ROACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILBERT. I will. 

Mr. ROACH. The Members have not yet a copy of the Un- 
derhill bill, which seeks to amend the Fitzgerald bill. Does 
the gentleman's amendment do anything other than raise the 
several amounts? Wii: 

Mr. GILBERT. It does nothing but put it on a basis of 
$7,500 instead of on a basis of $5,000 for total disability or 
death, and then raises the others in proportion. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. Mr. Chairman, of course the gentleman from 
Kentucky touches all of our hearts when he talks about the 
increased cost ef living, but there is another phase and feature 
of the workman's compensation which has developed since it 
was established, and that is that unfortunately workers in some 
instances—and I do not reflect upon workers in general—try 
to take advantage of it. In other words, the lazy fellow would 
rather not work than work, and so consequently various States 
and various people who have studied this have allowed a sufi- 
cient length of time for a man to recover completely from the 
loss of a toe or a finger or a hand so far as recovery can be 
mace, and also allow him sufficient time to rehabilitate himself 
and te secure employment. You can not carry this on indefi- 
nitely; that is not done anywhere except in the Fitzgerald 
bill, and if you carry it along too far it is an invitation to 
fraud. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Wi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What is the limit of compensation for 
death or total disability in the States generally? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Some of them run as high as $7500, I 
believe Oregon; but most of them are limited to $5,000, and 
I think Ohio only $4,000; Massachusetts, $5,000, and an addi- 
tional $1,500 if there are dependents. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. New York? 

. UNDERHILL. I think the same. 

. CHINDBLOM. Illinois? 

. UNDERHILL, I do not know. 

. BUTLER. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


. UNDERHILL. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Was the Underhill bill considered by the 
District of Columbia Committee? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, I can not say it was, but that is 
no reflection on the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understood from the gentleman from Ken- 
ag [Mr. GILBERT] that the committee considered both of these 

ls 


Mr. GILBERT. We carefully considered them and voted— 
but it is mot proper to state what occurred in the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER. I understand, I do not ask the gentleman to 
disclose what occurred there. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I may say in reply that the Underhill 
bill never had a hearing in the committee, but it was dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. GILBERT. It was carefully read. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the situation, 
the Fitzgerald bill is the bill that is before the committee, and 
the pending amendment is the so-called Underhill bill that is 
offered by way of amendment by striking out the first section. 


We have been spending the whole day now in trying to perfect | 


this one amendment. I think the committee need not deceive 
itself. If you really want to kill this bill by talking it to 
death, continue te pursue the course you have been pursuing 
all day. Those in charge of the bill have had the right ever 
since the first of the five-minute debate to move to close debate 
upon the pending amendment and all amendments thereto. 
Saturday night public business was so pressing that we had to 
stay here on Saturday night. Of course no gentleman would 
even work his mule on Saturday night, but we had to stay here 
because of pressing public business, and have been pee-daddling 
along here to-day. You may decéive yourselves, but you will 
not deceive anybody who knows anything about parliamentary 
procedure. 

If you are not deliberately killing time, you will move to close 
debate on the pending amendment and all amendments thereto, 
Where has been debate more liberal than on any amendment in 
this Congress. If the committee wants to admit that the pro- 
posed substitute is a proper basis for consideration by the 
committee, then there is an opportunity here, and you can take 


it up and consider it section by section. The committee has in- 
dicated that it does not want te do that. My suggestion to you 
if you are going to kill time—if that is all you are going to 
do—let the committee rise, adjourn the House, and let Members 
go to their offices and attend to their mail. You are not going 
to get anywhere with your present procedure. You can talk 
from now until the 4th day of March if you permit such a 
proceeding as you have permitted this afternoon. 

Mr. FOCHT rose. 

Mr. WINGO. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. I thought the gentleman had finished. 

Mr. WINGO. I will yield the floor to the gentleman. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I hope that I may be able to 
clear up the misapprehension in regard to the failure of any 
Members of this House to have had a chance to see this bill. I 
doubt very much whether there was ever any bill before the 
House that had so much propaganda from both sides as this 
measure. I should say a bushel basket from either side has 
come to my office, and I suppose that much has come to the 
other Members of Congress, hence If there had been any par- 
ticular interest on the part of any who are now complaining 
about not seeing a copy of this bill or any hearings, they have 
had a chance from Monday, May 16, 1921, to have read this 
report, and the statement of the experts who appeared before 
the committee on this great question. I want to say to you 
gentlemen, as has been said by a Member a while ago, that 
nearly every Member here must necessarily be familiar with 
this character of legislation. It is certainly constructive and 
progressive, and it is a poor State that does not have it; and 
most all the States now have it and in perfect order and in fine 
working shape. 

My own State haus long had it. It has had it, but without the 
Government monopolistic feature, which seems to be the ob- 
jection chiefly found to the Fitzgerald bill, I would call that a 
perfect measure, absolutely giving every scope of protection 
to the workingman, if it did not have that objection now found 
in the governmental monopolistic feature, and also on the 
domestic servant and the farm question. Those features, I be- 
lieve, shomld be eliminated. z 

Now, my friends, I hope that this bill may not be sent back 
to my committee, unless you want it to die or be chloroformed 
there, or hung up, never again to see it at this session of Gon- 
gress, for no reasonable process could bring it back. We all 
know about it. I will give it as my judgment, after hearing 
from the experts who came on from New York and Harrisburg 
and anywhere else Members wished to gather them, as con- 
tained in these hearings and in the bill that you speak of, 
which was printed in the Recorp of June 12, so that the Under- 
hill bill may be read. If any man wants to read it. There have 
been many calls for copies of this bill throughout the coun- 
try, from the labor interests and from the insurance people. 
So far as I have heard, as a Member of the committee and the 
chairman, I have not known definitely of any insurance man 
having attended, unless he appeared at the request df the 
committee. We have had all kinds of propaganda sent to us, 
all kinds of boiler-plate, and all kinds of patent insides ma- 
terial. No doubt you have all had that, We know all about it, 
and knew all about it beferé we came to Washington. But 
we need legislation of this character. It is the humanitarian 
thing to do. It is needed. We are only sorry we did not think 
of it before, and we thank those who presented it for doing so. : 
Now, the time has come to give Washington, the District of 
‘Columbia, what she needs and all she can ask or use, 

I want to say it is my opinion, judging from the manner in 
which this bill has been held up in various ways and without 
characterizing anybody, since the Government can do business 
for 30 per cent less than the companies can, then why object to 
companies and make the business competitive? I believe from 
my heart that we should have some kind of compensation bill. 
I am not simply following the example of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLAN TON] on this labor question, because I am for 
all labor legislation that is good for the laboring man. But it 
looks to me, my friends, as though the resistance to this bill 
has been offered in the effort to try to foist upon the country 
and hold up as an object lesson everywhere an example of 
monopolistic Government control, rather than compensation 
legislation. The insurance, it is claimed, is obtained for 30 per 
cent less than the companies charge; and that being the case, 
how are the companies going to drive out the Government? If 
you accept the Underhill bill you accept this legislation without 
the Government monopoly feature, and without the farm feature 
and the servant feature. If you accept the other bill you accept 
the Government-control feature, and the servant feature, and 
the farm feature. That is the only difference between the two, 
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my friends. In either case you get a compensation bill. Other- 
wise you send the bill back to committee to die at this late day 
in the session. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOCHT. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Is the gentleman in favor of the Underhill 
bill? 

Mr. FOCHT. I think the Underhill bill should be passed 
after it has gone through the regular process and has been dis- 
cussed section by section and perfected by amendments as the 
House sees proper. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address a few re- 
-marks to the Members of the House on a subject in which 
every Member of the House is interested, but it is hardly per- 
tinent to the District of Columbia. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. Chairman, to proceed out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Kansas asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 

Mr. WINGO. How much time has the gentleman asked for? 

Mr. TINCHER. I have not asked for any additional time. 

Mr. WINGO. I have no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, yesterday 
morning we had one of the occasional outbreaks from the Secre- 
tary of War. The Secretary of War, in an interyiew, very 
carefully prepared, has again denounced Congress. I do not 
- know whether he does these things as a pastime, or whether 
he is really serious about it. This time I think the denuncia- 
tion calls for a little more attention than his ordinary denunci- 
ations, because this time he denounces our Government, and 
Says that General Harbord should be ashamed of it. He says 
he considers the action of this House as an insult to the 
General. He says: 

t defenders 
teste AED A MAATE was; ant T shoal) tntsk O RETA HAEDOTA 
would feel that a country that would shamefully submit to such 
treatment of one of its officers was hardly worth serving. 

Now, you know what it means, gentlemen of the House, for 
a man holding the position of a Cabinet officer to speak in that 
way of your country. What is the occasion of those remarks? 
An amendment in the Army bill providing that— 

None of the funds oe sa pom in this act shall be used in the sr. 
ment of any officer of the Army on the active or retired list while 
such officer is engaged in the business of selling supplies or services 
to the United States, or is employed by any individual, partnership, or 
corporation which engages in such business. 

I do not believe that any honest man—and General Harbord 
of all men—would consider that as a personal insult. [Ap- 
plause.] I have the pleasure and distinction in this instance 
of knowing the Army officer referred to. I regard him as having 
few peers in this country. I do not believe that General Har- 
bord is ready to say that because the American Congress has 
adopted an absolutely American stand, and an honest stand, 
and the only stand that anyone having any conception of the 
interests of public policy in this country would take he will de- 
nounce his country for that. Why should Secretary Weeks 
say that? The law, the substitutive law, pertaining to the Navy 
and the retired men of the Navy, has carried this provision since 
1896. Why? What would you think of Congress if it did not 
put this provision in? We educate a man as an officer of the 
Army, no matter who he is, and we give him association with 
all the men who use the hundreds of millions of the people’s 
money and buy supplies for the Government, and we let him be 
its buyer for a few years, and then we retire him with a good 
fat salary, paid from the Treasury of the United States. 

Then the Government lets him take up the work of selling 
supplies to those men whom he has trained and associated 
with, the supplies to be paid for out of the Federal Treasury. 
It is not any reflection upon the officer. It is good, sound sense 
and business judgment. In all the instances where Congress 
has had a conflict with the present distinguished Secretary of 
War, Congress has been right and Secretary Weeks has been 
wrong. [Applause.] 

It may not be any crime to jump onto us. That is a popular 
pastime. If any of the reading public want to consider the 
merits of Congress and the merits of Secretary Weeks, all I 
ask is that they may know what it is about; but it is too 
much for him to say about a man who has served his country 
like General Harbord has; it is too much to give to the press 
a story that General Harbord should not have any regard for 
his country because the Congress, representing the people of 
the country, has adopted this amendment in the Army Dill 
which has been carried as substantive law pertaining to the 
Navy since 1896. I do not know whether Weeks ought to re- 


sign or not, but I do not know how they would do any worse. 
[Applause.] I guess he has some business qualifications, and 
I guess in some respects he makes an able officer; but when 
a man can get as far wrong on a little thing, when he gets as 
lost on a matter of principle as he did on this proposition and 
sends out to the country for Sunday’s reading a denunciation 
of men who are here, not like Weeks, but men who are here 
by the votes of their constituents, I think if Secretary Weeks 
had been a little more attentive to such as this Dickinson 
amendment and had read a little more about what is right 
and what is wrong, he might still be over in the other end of 
the Capitol serving as a result of the verdict of the voters of 
his own State. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. He will be a little more careful hereafter, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the District of Columbia is 
almost alone in the distinction of having no workmen's com- 
pensation act. Such a proposition has been pending before 
Congress for some time but has been played with and fili- 
bustered against. In the meantime there are widows and 
orphans in the District not provided for who ought to have 
been provided for by such legislation. We are now within six 
weeks of the close of this session. If there is to be a work- 
man's compensation law enacted at this session of Congress, 
it will be this Fitzgerald Act with such amendments as the 
House and Senate may choose to put upon it. I am not so 
concerned about the system as I am that Congress shall pro- 
vide a workman’s compensation act at this session of Congress. 
We have our choice. The bill was reported from the com- 
mittee nearly a year ago, February 8, 1922. There is pend- 
ing as a proposed substitute a bill that is not available to the 
House, except an occasional copy. There are pending before 
us a dozen or fifteen or twenty amendments to the Underhill 
substitute, proposed by a gentleman who says he is a friend of 
the bill. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Firzceratp] has three 
pages of listed criticisms of the bill from an expert in New 
York. It is a bill that is before us in such shape that it can 
not be carefully considered. An ally and colleague of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON], announces that the program is to substitute the 
Underhill bill for the Fitzgerald bill and then recommit it 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. When we do 
that we bury the subject for this session of Congress. If you 
do carry this pending motion to substitute the Underhill bill 
for the Fitzgerald bill, to recommit it to the committee will 
be the logical thing, because it is not in print available to 
you all; and it is admitted by its friends, as the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Gupert] indicates, that it needs amend- 
ment, page after page. So the only safe thing for us to do, 
if we make this substitution, will be to send it back to the 
committee, and that will kill it for this session. 

That seems to be the purpose of a great deal of this proceed- 
ing, in order to put it off. On the other hand, if we vote down 
the motion to substitute the Underhill bill and go ahead with 
the Fitzgerald bill and make such amendments to it as may 
commend themselves to the committee and send it on its way to 
the Senate, I hope that they may get it back to us before the 
4th of March with such changes as they may desire, and I am 
not afraid of our being unduly radical or socialistic. I am 
afraid of Congress year after year going without any kind of a 
workmen’s compensation act here in the District of Columbia. 
[Applause.] Let us take the bill that is before us and not be 
led off on “ wild-goose chases” that will result in delay. Take 
the Fitzgerald bill, make the amendments you want, and send 
it on its way, redeeming the attitude of Congress on this 
subject. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman explain to us way we 
can not amend this Underhill bill if we want to, section by 
section? 

Mr. BEGG. On account of the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On account of the parliamentary situation. 
In the interest of orderly procedure, I have tried two or three 
times to get a unanimous-consent agreement to remedy that, but 
we are not able to do it. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. A few minutes ago our jovial, genial, and rotund friend 
from Kansas, of whom I am very fond [Mr. TrxcHes], spoke in 
criticism of the Secretary of War. I do not think Mr. Weeks 
needs any defense at my hands or any defense at the hands of 
anybody else. His distinguished service as a Member of this 
House, his more distinguished service as a Member of the 
other branch of Congress, and his still more distinguished 
service as a member of President Harding’s Cabinet, in my 
opinion, is of itself his best defense. In regard to what was 
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done here the otber day, which brought forth the letter from 
Secretary Weeks and brought forth the criticisms of my friend 
from Kansas [Mr. TrncHer], that was undoubtedly an act 
that Congress had a perfect right to do. But, so far as my own 
opinion is concerned, after a study of the question which we 
were not permitted to have at that time because of the sud- 
denness with which the amendment was offered, I believe we 
made a mistake when we discriminated against a general of 
the American service whose record stands forth so brilliantly 
and so preeminently as do the services of General Harbord, 
[Applause. } 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON, Then why have we been discriminating in 
1 the same way against retired officers of the Navy since 
1896? 

Mr. HICKS. The custom has been for Army officers, when 
they have been retired, to be retired with pay. Why should we 
say to General Harbord, “ Your services are such that we do 
not think you are entitled to the same treatment we have given 
to other Army officers"? Why should we discriminate against 
him? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is not the question. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Will the gentleman answer my inquiry? 

Mr. HICKS. While it is true that the Navy has a prohibition 
affecting retired officers, the amendment we passed the other 
day can not be general in its application, for it can only operate 
during the life of the appropriation bill of which it was a part, 
and therefore will affect only those who may retire in the 

. next fiscal year, and for that reason is, in my opinion, dis- 
eriminatery. 

Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman*from Pennsylvania moves 
that all debate on this amendment and all amendments thereto 
do now close, j 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDER- 
HILL] by way of a substitute. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that he 
was in doubt, and on a division there were—ayes 61, noes 49. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan demands 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chairman appointed Mr. Un- 
DERHILL and Mr. FITZGERALD, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
70, noes 55. 

Accordingly the amendment by way of a substitute offered by 
Mr. UNDERHILL was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remaining sections of the Fitzgerald bill be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the remaining sections of the Fitzgerald bill 
be stricken out. Is there objection? 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. The com- 
mittee is not in order so that we can hear what the Chair 
stated. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
committee will be in order. 
Mr. BLANTON. We could not hear what the statement of 


the Chairman was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the remaining sections of the Fitzgerald bill 
be stricken out. Is there objection? 3 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise, report the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the amendment be agreed to, and that the 
bill as amended do pass. 

Mr, LONDON. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to move in com- 
mittee to recommit the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts moves that the committee do now rise, report the bill back 
to the House with an amendment, with the recommendation that 
the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to amend 
the motion by a recommendation that the bill be recommitted? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think so, 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Towner, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10034) 
providing for an employees’ compensation bill had directed him 
to report the same back with amendments with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
men 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote 
on the Underhill amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio demands a sêpa- 
rate vote on the substitute amendment. 

Mr. LONDON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LONDON. Is it in order to move to substitute the 
Fitzgerald bill for the Underhill bill? j 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not, the committee having 
acted upon it. The same result can be accomplished by voting 
against the amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. A parliamentary inqury, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose upon a roll call the Underhill amend- 
ment should carry, does that pass the bill? 

The SPEAKER. No; the bill would have to be passed after 
that. The question is on the Underhill amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
WrnGo) there were 74 ayes and 53 noes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on the ground 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas makes the 
point that there is no quorum present. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
N at Arms will bring in absentees, and the Clerk will call 

ne roll. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 137, nays 126, 
not voting 165, as follows: 


YEAS—137. 
Abernethy Dunn Hutchinson Ransley 
Ackerman Elliott Jefferis, Nebr. Rayburn 
Andrew, Mass, Ellis Cendall Roach 
Appleby Evans Kiess Rogers 
y Fairfield Kline, Pa Sanders, N. Y. 

1 Faust Knutson Sears 
Bird Fenn Kraus Shelton 
Bixler Eisher Larsen, Ga Shreye 
Black Focht * Larson, Minn Sisson 
Bland, Ind, Freeman Lawrence Slemp 
Bland, Va. French Lee, Ga Snell 
Blanton Frothingham Luhring Snyder 
Bowlin Fuller McDuffie Sproul 
Brown, Tenn, Garner McFadden Stafford 
Buchanan Garrett, Tenn McKenzie Stedman 
Bulwinkle Gensman McLaughlin, Mich. Stephens 
Burton Gifford McLaughlin, Nebr. Stevenson 
Butler Gilbert MacGregor Tillman 
Byrnes. S. C. Graham, M. MacLafferty Tilson 
Byrns, Tenn. Green, lowa Madden Tinkham 
Chindbiom Greene, Mass. Magee Treadway 
Clague Griest Mansfield Tucker 
Clarke, N. Y. Hawes Merritt Underhill 
Codd Hawley Montague Vaile 
Cole, Iowa Henry Moore, III Vestal 
Crago Herse: Moores, Ind Vinson 
Crisp Hickey Mudd Ward, N, Y 
Curry Hicks Nelson, Me. Wason 
Dallinger Hill Newton, Minn Wise 
Darrow Himes Oliver Wood, Ind. 
Deal Hoch Parker, N. J. Wright 
Denison Hudspeth Parker, N, Y. Wyant 
Dickinson Humphrey, Nebr, Patterson, N. J, 
Dominick Humphreys, Miss, Pou 
Driver Hust Pringey 

NAYS—126. 

Andrews, Nebr, Collins Fulmer Ketcham 
Arentz Connally, Tex. Gernerd Kinchelve 
Aswell Cooper, o Goodykoontz Kindred 
Barbour Cooper, Wis Hadley Kissel 
Beck Coughlin Hammer Kleezka 
Be Cramton Hardy, Colo, Kopp 
Boies Crowther Haugen Lampert 
Box Davis, Tenn Herrick ham 
Brennan Doughton Hogan Lankford 
Bri, Dowell Hooker ‘AZATO 
Burtness Dupré Huddleston Lea, Calif. 
Cable Echols Hull Leatherwood 
Chalmers Fields James Linthicum 
Christopherson Fish Jeffers, Ala. Little 
Clouse Fitzgerald Johnson, S. Dak, Logan 
Cole, Ohio Foster Kearns London 
Collier Frear Kelly, Pa. McClintie 


McCormick gots tt oigt s 
Maloney er Smith, Idaho Volstead 
os Ramseyer Smithwick alters 
Michener Reece Ward, N. C. 

ller Rhodes 8 Weaver 
Mondell Ricketts Strong, Kans, Williams, III. 
Moore, Ohio Robsion ummers, Wash, Williamson 
Mott Rose Sumners, Tex, Wilson 
Murphy Rouse W. Wingo 
-Nelson, J, M. Sabath Sweet Woo 
Norton Sanders, Tex. Swing Wurzbach 
O'Connor andlin Taylor, Tenn. Young 
Oldfield Scott, Tenn. Towner Zihiman 
Parks, Ark, Shaw Turner 
Porter - Sinclair Tyson 

NOT VOTING—165. 
Almon Edmonds Lee, N. Y. Robertson 
Anderson Fairchild Lehlbach Rodenberg 
Ansorge Favrot Lineberger Rosenbloom 
Anthon Fess Longworth Rossdale 
Atkeson Fordney Lo 5 Rucker 
Bacharach Free Luce Ryan 
Bankhead Funk Lyon Sanders, Ind, 
Barkley Gahn McArthur all 
Gallivan McLaughlin, Pa. Scott, Mich. 

Blakeney Garrett, Tex, McPherson Sie, 
Bond aren McSwain Smith Mich. 
Bowers Goldsborough Martin Steenerson 
Brand Mead Stiness 
Britten Gould Michaelson Stoll 
Brooks, III Graham, Pa ills Strong, Pa. 
Brooks, Pa Greene, Vt. Moore, Va. Sullivan 
Browne, Wis. Griffin e 
Burdick Hardy, Tex Morin Taylor, Ark. 
Burke Hayden Nelson, A. P. Taylor, Cola. 
Burroughs Hays. Newton, Mo. ylor, N. J. 
Campbell, Kans. Huck O'Brien Temple 
Campbell, Pa. Hukriede Ogden Ten Eyck 
Cannon Treland Olpp homas 
Cantril] Jacoway Osborne Thompson 
Carew Johnson, SA Overstreet Thorpe 
Carter Johnson, } Paige Timberlake 
Chandler, N. Y. Johnson, Wash. Par „Ga. Tincher 
Chandler, Okla, Jones, Pa. Patterson, Mo. Upshaw 
Clark, Fla. Jones, Tex. Paul Volk 
Classon Kahn Perkins Watson 
Cockran Keller erlman Webster 
Colton Kellex, Mich Petersen Wheeler 
Connolly, Pa. Kennedy Purnell White, 
Copley King adcliffe White, Me. 
Culler Kir trick Rainey, Ala. Williams, Tex. 

1 Kline N Y ana Foods . 
Davis, Minn. ne, N. Y an a. 
Dempsey night Reber Woodyard 
Drane Kreider Reed, N. Y. Yates 
Drewry Kunz Reed, W. Va. 
Dunbar Langley Riddick 
Dyer Layton Riordan 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On the vote: 

Mr. Woods of Virginia (for) with Mr. Jacoway (against), 
Mr. Hukriede (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against), 
Until further notice: 

Mr. Dayis of Minnesota with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Volk with Mr. Rucker. 

Mr. Keller with Mr. Drane. ó 

Mr. Kline of New York with Mr. Tague. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Kennedy with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Brooks of Illinois with Mr. Martin. 

. Rossdale with Mr. Williams of Texas. 
Brooks of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hardy of Texas, 
. Dyer with Mr. Sullivan. < 
Bacharach with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Ansorge with Mr. Gallivan. 

. Lehlbach with Mr. O’Brien. 

. Edmonds with Mr. Brand. 

Perlman with Mr. Favrot. 

. Brown of Wisconsin with Mr. Thomas, 

. Olpp with Mr. Cullen. 

Gould with Mr. Riordan. 

. Fess with Mr. Lowry. 

. Bond with Mr. McSwain. 

. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Barkley. 

. Gahn with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 

. Colton with Mr. Cockran. 

- Reed of New York with Mr. Park of Georgia. 
Morgan with Mr. Rankin. 

. Tincher with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Longworth with Mr. Rainey of Illinois. 

. McPherson with Mr. Hayden. 

. Webster with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Osborne with Mr. Jones of Texas. 
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Mr. White of Kansas with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Miller with Mr. Rainey of Alabama. 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Taylor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Fordney with Mr. Garrett of Texas, 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. Cantrill. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Langley with Mr. Clark of Florida. 

Mr. Mills with Mr. Overstreet. 2 

The result of the vote Was announced as above recorded. 


The 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Texas to recommit the bill to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 15. noes 155. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended, 

On motion of Mr. UNDERHILL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


POST-OFFICE APPROPRIATION S—CONFERENCE REPORT. 


Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 13593) making appropriations for the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, and 
for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. RICKETTS, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported January 20 they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

H. R. 13559. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, 
follows: 

To Mr. Ireranp, for three days, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Moore of Virginia, for one day, on account of illness, 

To Mr. DUNBAR, indefinitely, at the request of Mr. ELLIOTT, 
on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Morcan, for 10 days, on “ccount of death in family. 

To Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, for the day, on account of 
sickness. 


leave of absence was granted as 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. FOCHT: Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
6 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned mntil to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 23, 1923, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

919. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the vice 
President of East Washington Heights Traction Railroad Co., 
transmitting annual report for the company for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1922, was taken from the Speaker's table and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LEE of New York: A bill (H. R. 13959) to amend 
paragraph 403 of Schedule 4, section 1, Title I, and paragraph 
1703 of Schedule 15 of section 201 of Title II of the tariff act 
of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 13960) for the promotion 
of certain officers of the United States Army on the retired list; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. BRENNAN; A bill (H. R. 13961) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States marine 
hospital reservation and improvements thereon at Detroit, 
Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality and 
to erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of bene- 
ficiaries of the United States Public Health Service, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. MALONEY: A joint resolution (H. J. Res. 425) to 
authorize the appointment of a commission with full powers to 
investigate the governmental and general affairs of the island 
of Porto Rico, especially the causes of the deplorable industrial, 
economic, and living conditions of the people, as affected by the 
gross violation of the organic act, land monopoly, absentee land- 
lords and corporations, taxation, education, sanitation, fran- 
chises, and the cruelty of officials in dealing with the hungry 
workers; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Resolution (H. Res. 487) to pay Joel 
Grayson $3,500 per annum in lieu of $2,500 per annym that he 
is now receiving for services rendered to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the House document room; to the Committee on 
Accounts. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: Resolution (H. Res. 488) for the 
immediate consideration of H. R. 8927, H. R. 11193, and H. R. 
18714; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 489) for the immediate considera- 
tion of H. R. 8334; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa, recommending that an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States prohibiting the issuance of such tax- 
exempt securities should be proposed by Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Minnesota, requesting the Congress and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs of the United States to grant 
relief to the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 13962) granting a pension to 
Viola Butler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 13963) granting an 
inerease of pension to George Milams; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13964) granting an increase of pension to 
Patterson Reese; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 13965) granting a pension 
to Sarah Emma Gillespie; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE of Ohio; A bill (H. R. 13966) granting a pen- 
sion to John Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FAUST: A bill (H. R. 13967) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah E. Stephens; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 13968) granting a 
pension to Arthur S. Belcher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GERNERD: A bill (H. R. 13969) granting a pension 
to Amanda I. Heffleger: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 18970) granting a pension to 
Rosetta Alloway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MALONEY: A bill (H. R. 13971) granting a pension 
to Ellen McGarry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 13972) granting a pen- 
sion to Ed Colins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 13973) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Knight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION: A bill (H. R. 13974) granting an increase 
of pension to George Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

75. By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the execu- 
tive board of the New Mexico Cattle & Horse Growers’ Asso- 
elation, memorializing the Congress of the United States for an 
extension of time within which to return the live stock taken 
into the Republic of Mexico for temporary pasturage purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


6976. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of Mr. G. H. Aronsfeld, ad- 
vocating passage of Senate bill 2822; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6977. By Mr. CLAGUE: Petition of the citizens of Blue Earth 
County and Jackson County, of Minnesota, for relief of the 
famine-stricken peoples of the German and Austrian Repub- 
lies; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6978. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Civil Service Reform 
Association, of Chicago, favoring enactment of House bills 
8928 and 6045, and Senate bill 1376, providing for reclassifica- 
tion of the Federal civil service and classifying employees of 
the Federal Prohibition Enforcement Bureau; to the Commit- 
tee on Reform in the Civil Service. ; 

6979. Also, petition of H. J. Howland and 41 other citizens 
of Streator, III., favoring repeal of the tax on ammunition and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6980. By Mr. GERNERD: Papers accompanying. House Dill 
13969, granting a pension to Amanda I. Heffleger; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6981. By Mr. KELLER: Petition signed by Joseph Ferber 
and 61 other citizens of St. Paul; by Judge John W. Willis 
and 2 other citizens of St. Paul; by Rev. Paul Grosshnesch 
and 80 members of the Reformed Church of St. Paul; a letter 
from the secretary of McKinley Lodge, No. 22, O. D. H. S., of 
St. Paul; by John Thill and 63 other citizens of St. Paul; and 
a letter from the secretary of the Minnesota State Federation 
of Labor, urging immediate favorable action upon House Joint 
Resolution 412, proposing to extend aid to the peoples of the 
Toman and Austrian Republics; to the Committee on Foreign 

Airs. 

6982. Also, petition signed by E. P. Vollmer and 63 other 
citizens of St. Paul, Minn., urging favorable consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 412, proposing to extend aid to the peo- 
ples of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6983. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., with reference to tax on small-arms ammunition and 
firearms; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6984. By Mr. KISSEL: Petition of New York Harbor Pro- 
tective and Development Association, New York City, N. Y., 
urging that Congress appropriate $56,000,000 for rivers and 
harbors, as recommended by the Board of Army Engineers; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6985. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition from citizens of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., expressing their disapproval of Senate bill 3855, 
known as the Bursum Indian land bill; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

6986. Also, petition from citizens of Neenah, Wis., requesting 
legislation for immediate aid to the people of the German and 
Austrian Republics, now famine stricken; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

6987. Also, petition signed by citizens of Oshkosh, Wis., re- 
questing legislation for immediate aid to the people of the Ger- 
man and Austrian Republics, now famine stricken; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. . 

6988. Also, petition from citizens of Kiel, Brillion, Hayton, 
and Manitowoc, Wis., requesting legislation for immediate aid 
to the people of the German and Austrian Republics, now fainine 
stricken; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6989. Also, petition from citizens of Princeton, Wis., request- 
ing legislation for immediate aid to the people of the German 
and Austrian Republics, now famine stricken; to the committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 4 

6990. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Mr. Carl Rivinius and 
18 others, of Pretty Rock and vicinity, N. Dak., in favor of ex- 
tending aid to the suffering peoples of the German and Austrian 
Republics; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6991. Also, petition of McVille Farm Loan Association, Me- 
Ville, N. Dak., opposing the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6992. Also, petition of Epworth National Farm Loan As- 
sociation, Epworth, N. Dak., opposing any changes in the 
Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

6993. Also, petition of Gascoyne Farm Loan Association, Gas- 
coyne, N. Dak., expressing disapproval of the Strong bill, H. R. 
13125; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

6994. Also, petition of Kenmare National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation, Kenmare, N. Dak., opposing all proposed changes in the 
Federal farm loan act; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

6995. Also, petition of Leith National Farm Loan Association, 
Leith, N. Dak., condemning the Strong bill, H. R. 13125; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. í 
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6996. Also, petition óf F. C. Wetch and 45 others, of Solen, 
N. Dak., urging that aid 
ples of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 


be extended the famine-stricken peo- | N. 
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6998. By Mr. YOUNG: Petition of 23 residents of Fredonia, 

Dak., urging the passage of the joint resolution now pend- 
ing in Congress purporting to extend immediate aid to the peo- 
ple of the German and Austrian Republics; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6999. Also, petition of Meville National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion, of McVille, N. Dak., opposing the Strong bill except th. 
provision increasing the limit of one borrower from $10,000 to 
$25,000, and protesting against its passage; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, 


